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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  ?io  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Port  Arthur,  in  the  words  of  a  Russian  officer,  "  fell 
by  exhaustion  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year. 
Dating;  from  the  last  train  north  the  siege  lasted  just 
240  days.  If  we  take  one  of  the  more  moderate 
estimates  of  the  casualties  among  the  Japanese  this 
gives  a  tale  of  250  men  a  day,  a  yet  more  terrible  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  of  war  than  the  ghastly  details 
of  the  suffering  which  are  being  daily  published.  The 
Russian  casualties  from  disease  and  wounds  were  at 
least  half  this  amount.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender 
about  16,000  men  were  in  hospital,  and  the  remaining 
military  prisoners  were  32,000.  But  of  these  many  had 
been  wounded  and  almost  all  affected  by  scurvy.  The 
case  of  the  wounded  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
occasional  shelling  of  the  hospitals,  which  doubtless 
could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  General 
Stossel,  now  free  from  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  wrecked 
hospital  and  twice-wounded  men,  will  withdraw  his 
suggestions  that  the  bombardment  was  intentional. 
Ammunition  was  so  short  that  often  even  at  a  crisis  it 
was  not  possible  to  return  the  Japanese  fire. 

The  only  supplies  that  were  plentiful  were  corn,  of 
which  a  two  months*  store  was  left,  and  coal,  of  which 
the  Japanese  found  80,000  tons.  The  exact  losses  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  but  such  utter  disregard 
of  life  has  perhaps  never  before  been  shown  by 
disciplined  troops  in  attacking  a  fortified  position  ; 
and  Port  Arthur,  a  place  of  rare  strength  by  nature, 
was  fortified  by  the  supreme  specialist  of  modern 
times.  It  is  thought  that  but  for  the  Mikado's 
orders  from  Tokio  a  more  prolonged  method  would 
have  been  employed  by  General  Nogi.  If  so, 
how  near  is  the  parallel  with  that  little  affair  at 
Thermopylae:  xti/jeda  -ols  Ktivav  pri/xatn  rreiBofievot  is  an 
epitaph  ready  made  for  the  Japanese  soldiers.  People 
like  to  discuss  on  which  side  the  greater  courage  lay, 
but  it  is  a  profitless  comparison.  Probably  no  other 
soldiers  would  have  been  asked  to  do  what  the  Japanese 
did  ;  their  self-sacrifice  was  incomparable.  But  the 
supreme  pluck  of  General  Stossel  and  his  men  lay  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  done  months  ago  all  that 
could  be  asked  of  them,  and  had  nothing  personal  to 
gain  by  further  resistance. 


The  terms  of  capitulation  wrere  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  generals  in  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  on 
Wednesday  forts  Itszshan,  Antzshan  and  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  ridge  were  delivered  over  to  the 
Japanese  as  a  guarantee.  General  Nogi  was  in  a 
position  to  name  what  terms  he  wished  and  showed 
a  very  proper  degree  of  courtesy.  Sailors,  soldiers, 
volunteers  and  officials  become  prisoners  of  war, 
but  both  military  and  naval  officers,  with  one  ser- 
vant each,  are  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Russia  on 
parole  and  to  take  with  them  arms  and  some  private 
property.  The  town,  forts  and  ships  w-ith  all  that  they 
contain  are  to  be  delivered  up  and  in  case  of  destruc- 
tion after  the  capitulation  the  Japanese  reserve  freedom 
of  action.  The  longest  and  most  detailed  of  the 
eleven  articles  is  concerned  with  the  transference  by 
Russian  military  and  naval  authorities  of  maps  and 
diagrams  of  the  defensive  scheme  and  appliances, 
together  with  tables  of  the  composition  and  system  of 
the  two  services  at  Port  Arthur.  The  elaborate  system 
of  mining  doubtless  made  such  precision  necessary  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  appalling  as 
any  modern  war  must  be,  we  shall  hear  little  more  of 
wholesale  slaughter  by  these  "  evil  engines  "  of  the  new 
science. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  the  sanitary  corps  and 
officials  of  the  Russians  should  be  kept  for  a  while  at 
Port  Arthur  under  Japanese  control.  The  only  danger 
left  is  from  disease  ;  the  lack  of  medical  appliances 
for  the  diseased  and  wounded  was  the  greatest  terror 
of  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  siege.  The  Japanese  have 
studied  practical  sanitation  with  wonderful  success, 
judging  by  the  healthiness  of  their  own  troops,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  relic  terrors  will  be  minimised.  But 
it  is  surprising  that  the  British  ship  "Andromeda" 
which  was  sent  out  at  once  from  Wei-hai-Wei  was  not 
alLowed  to  land  her  stores.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  the  garrison  marched  out  on  Thursday  and 
General  Nogi  is  to  take  possession  on  Sunday.  If 
it  is  true  that  General  Nogi  still  has  with  him  100,000 
men,  General  Stossel  as  he  marches  out  with  his  shadowy 
and  wearied  remnant  will  have  the  best  of  all  proofs  of  the 
value  of  the  prolongation  of  the  siege.  What  would 
have  happened  after  Liaoyang  if  Marshal  Oyama's 
troops,  only  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  had  been 
augmented  to  this  extent? 

General  Stossel's  last  despatches  to  the  Tsar  prove 
that  the  climax  of  the  siege  was  the  capture  of  203 
Metre  Hill.    But  the  storming  of  Sungshushan,  the 
,  second  fortification  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  ridge  and 
I  south  of  Erhlungshan,  captured  last  week,  put  an  end 
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to  the  possibility  of  further  resistance.  The  account  of 
this  capture,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  the  siege, 
was  published  in  Monday  morning's  papers  ;  the  news 
of  the  capitulation,  though  oddly  enough  no  morning 
paper  thought  well  to  issue  a  second  edition,  was 
received  in  London  before  5  A.M.  on  Monday  morning. 
General  Stossel's  last  and  heartrending  despatch  gives 
many  terrible  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  Japanese 
shells  after  the  seizure  of  203  Metre  Hill,  and  one 
example  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  what  a  chance 
shot  may  do.  Nineteen  officers  had  been  suddenly 
summoned  to  an  emergency  meeting  in  Fort  No.  2  on 
15  December.  An  11-inch  shell  exploded  in  their 
midst,  killing  outright  nine  of  the  officers.  Among 
them  was  General  Kondratenko,  whose  genius  in 
defence  seems  to  have  inspired  peculiar  enthusiasm  in 
the  troops.  When  surrender  was  finally  decided  on, 
preparations  were  made  for  blowing  up  several  of  the 
forts,  for  blocking  the  harbour  and  finishing  the  work 
of  the  Japanese  shells  on  the  ships.  Four  destroyers 
and  three  torpedo-boats  issued  from  the  harbour  on  the 
same  day  and  reached  Chifu  safely.  It  is  said  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  allowed  them  to  escape  from  a  sheer 
sense  of  sportsmanship. 

If  it  is  true  that  General  Stossel  is  being  accused  in 
Japan  of  acting  improperly  in  blowing  up  ships  and 
destroying  other  property  after  he  had  proposed 
capitulation,  the  accusation  is  unfounded.  He  was  under 
no  obligation  to  the  Japanese  until  he  had  signed  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  This  was  signed  at  4.35  p.m. 
on  2  January.  According  to  the  telegrams  from  Tokio 
to  the  Japanese  Legation  here  General  Stossel's  pro- 
posal to  surrender  was  received  by  General  Nogi  at 
9  p.m.  on  1  January.  In  General  Nogi's  report  he 
states  that  negotiations  between  the  delegates  are  to 
be  arranged  at  noon  on  2  January  and  that  almost 
all  the  Russian  ships  in[  the  harbour  and  harbour 
entrance  were  blown  up  already.  So  that  he  knew  of 
this  when  the  capitulation  was  arranged.  Article  4 
states  that  if  there  should  be  any  destruction  or  altera- 
tion of  property  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  the  negotiations  should  be  annulled 
and  the  Japanese  army  would  take  free  action.  The 
only  question  is  whether  this  term  has  been  broken. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
arrangements  as  made  are  actually  being  carried  out 
seems  to  be  conclusive  that  General  Stossel,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  done  nothing  which  he  was  not 
justified  in  doing. 

The  voyage  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  of  which  one  division 
is  now  off  Madagascar,  is  becoming  of  increased 
political  concern.  The  Liberal  groups  in  Russia  com- 
plain of  its  sluggishness  as  a  symptom  of  official 
inefficiency.  Captain  Klado's  party  demand  that  it 
shall  be  kept  back  till  a  third  squadron  is  ready.  The 
Japanese  are  nervous  lest  France  should  exceed  the 
duties  of  a  neutral  in  giving  the  fleet  harbourage,  and 
our  ambassador  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  protest  to 
Count  Lamsdorff  against  the  popular  outcry  that  British 
cruisers  are  shadowing  the  fleet.  But  if  we  may 
believe  the  account  of  the  War  Council  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Tsar  on  Thursday  the  difficulties  are 
over.  The  fleet  will  return  at  once  to  Libau,  and  no 
doubt  postpone  a  second  advance  till  it  is  greatly 
strengthened.  At  the  same  council  it  was  decided  to 
send  reinforcements  of  200,000  men  to  Kuropatkin 
before  the  end  of  February  and  to  command  him  to 
take  the  offensive  at  once,  probably  with  the  idea  of  a 
battle  before  General  Nogi  can  send  help. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  "patriotism"  of  the 
Russian  revolutionaries,  who  no  doubt,  like  the  Irish 
Fenians,  assume  the  title  of  "patriots"  as  especially 
their  own,  by  the  decision  of  the  Moscow  and  Tchernigoff 
zemstvos  no  longer  to  assist  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding assistance  for  indigent  families  of  reservists 
leaving  for  the  war,  simply  because  the  zemstvos  can- 
not get  their  political  way.  It  is  also  suggestive,  if 
we  may  accept  a  Laffan  "  despatch  "  in  the  "  Times  ", 
that  a  numerous  element  of  these  same  patriots 
"welcome"  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  "  We  shall  soon 
see  another  zemstvo  conference "  was  the  first  com- 


ment of  one  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  news  of  the  fall. 
Patriotism  in  the  highest  ! 

The  proper  attitude  towards  the  internal  affairs  of 
Russia  was  succinctly  and  properly  expressed  by  Lord 
Selborne  in  a  manly  address  to-  Unionists  at  Wolver- 
hampton. Their  politics,  he  said,  "  are  no  concern  of 
ours.  I  think  we  have  learnt  by  this  time  that  if  one 
nation  tries  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another,  it  never  does  any  good,  but  often  does  much 
mischief.  All  we  have  to  look  at  is  the  fact  that  here 
is  this  mighty  nation  showing  itself  to  its  humblest 
soldier  conscious  of  its  great  Imperial  strength  and 
mission  ".  His  explanation  of  Japanese  success  is  a 
pleasant  contradictory  of  the  old  theory  that  a  nation 
such  as  Greater  Britain,  depending  on  the  treachery  of 
the  sea,  was,  in  the  rather  mixed  metaphor  of  the  French, 
a  colosse  aux  pieds  d'argile.  Japan  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, according  to  the  new  theory,  because  she  is 
an  island.  The  metaphor  is  re-dressed  on  the  more 
physically  accurate  theory  that  continents,  not  seas,  are 
made  of  clay.  However  to  be  precise  neither  metaphor 
touches  essentials.  The  stuff  of  empire  is  made  neither 
of  land  nor  water. 

Lord  Selborne's  views  on  naval  policy  have  received 
the  compliment  of  a  quotation  from  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  department  has 
issued,  against  its  rule,  a  discursus  on  the  lessons  of 
the  war  in  the  East.  The  reason  given  for  this  unusual 
method  is  the  necessity  of  dissipating  the  popular  senti- 
ment that  "  the  value  of  the  battleship  is  discredited  by 
the  results  in  the  Far  East  ".  They  point  out  that  the 
Russian  destroyers  never  scored  a  hit,  and  the  torpedo- 
boats  on  neither  side  met  with  any  striking  success. 
The  document  closes  with  a  quotation  from  Lord 
Selborne,  selected  as  the  most  perfect  epitome  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war  :  the  importance  of  personnel,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  margin  of  strength,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  any  Power  holding  or  winning  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  without  battleships. 

A  special  army  order  was  published  on  the  5th  instant 
containing  the  instructions  which  are  substituted  for 
those  of  the  order  of  4  March,  1902,  with  reference  to 

(1)  the  military  commands  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 

(2)  the  duties  of  the  commanders  ;  and  (3)  staff  and 
regimental  duties.  Appendices  to  the  order  include 
plans  showing  the  channels  of  communication,  and  the 
distribution  of  administrative  offices  in  a  command. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
each  under  a  general  officer  commanding-in-chief,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  training,  efficiency,  and  discipline 
of  the  troops  in  his  command.  Assistance  will  be 
given  to  him  in  the  training  of  the  troops,  edu- 
cation of  officers,  schemes  for  manoeuvres,  and  in  field 
operations  by  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff.  He 
will  also  be  assisted  by  a  major-general  (brigadier) 
who  will  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  work. 

The  command  will  be  exercised  under  the  general 
officer  commanding-in-chief  in  the  following  manner  : 
(a)  field  troops  (regular  army)  ;  by  divisional  and 
brigade  commanders,  (b)  Coast  defence  troops  (regular 
and  auxiliary)  :  by  specially  appointed  officers.  (c) 
Grouped  regimental  districts  :  by  group  commanders, 
(d)  Auxiliary  forces  :  under  special  arrangements.  For 
the  purposes  of  discipline  and  interior  economy  all 
units  of  the  regular  army  are,  as  at  present,  to  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  station 
in  which  they  may  be  quartered.  Pending  reorganisa- 
tion colonels  of  cavalry  will  be  appointed  to  train  the 
Yeomanry,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
training  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  Colonels  are  to  be 
appointed  to  command  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 
The  commands  are  divided  into  fourteen  grouped  regi- 
mental districts  under  a  brigadier,  assisted  by  a  colonel. 
The  London  district  is  to  be  kept  separate.  The  staff 
and  departmental  duties  are  to  be  on  the  Army  Council 
basis.  As  regards  the  division  into  commands  the 
order  will  come  into  effect  from  15  February  next. 

The  great  constitution  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Trans- 
vaal is  already  a  cause  of  agitation,  though  the  agitators 
can  have  no  notion  whether  the  constitution  when  it 
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comes  will  in  any  way  warrant  their  previous  objections. 
The  official  theory  is  that  the  first  instalment  of  the 
new  elected  Parliament  shall  serve  merely  as  a  prelimi- 
nary training1  for  the  people  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  a  pretty  theory  of  education,  but  if  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Boers  is  an  earnest  of  their 
future,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  training  rather  in  the  art 
of  agitation  ;  continual  friction  between  the  deliberative 
assembly  and  the  executive  becomes  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Judging  by  recent  politics  at  the  Cape,  a  vital 
point  in  the  system  of  representation  will  be  the  pro- 
portion of  numbers  given  to  town  and  country,  between 
which  there  is  a  conflict  of  race  as  well  as  interest. 
Naturally  Boer  agitators  are  working  for  a  dispro- 
portionate representation  of  the  country  districts.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  country  voters  if  they 
were  put  numerically  on  a  level  with  the  urban  popula- 
tion, but  there  is  a  mean  between  the  gross  dispro- 
portion in  the  Cape  and  the  numerical  system  in 
Canada. 

One  feature  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  Canada 
during  the   past   year   is  considerably  agitating  the 
United   States.     Numbers   of  their  more  energetic 
farmers  have  crossed  the  boundary,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  "hard  Manitoba";  and  in  Massachusetts 
official    meetings    have    been    held    to    discuss  the 
situation.    Within  Canada  the  case  of  these  new  and 
valuable  immigrants  is  of  political  as  well  as  economic 
interest.    Will  they  be  as  good  citizens  as  they  are  | 
good  farmers  ?    The  number  of  members  whom  the 
North-West  sends   to  Ottawa   increases  with   every  I 
lustrum,  and  eventually  they  may  count  as  high  as  ' 
the  province  of  Quebec  itself.    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  told 
us  some  years  ago  that  in  his  experience  Americans — 
even  he  used  this  term — found  the  Canadian  constitu-  j 
tion  so  much  more  agreeable  to  its  citizens  than  their  , 
own  that  they  developed  in  the  first  few  years  into  keen 
Canadians.    We  hope  he  is  right,  though  his  personal 
enthusiasm  for  Canadian  politics  would  make  him  prone 
to  this  opinion.    Whatever  the  future  politics  of  these 
immigrants,  they  are  at  once  a  sign  and  an  auxiliary  of  j 
Canadian  prosperity  ;  and  annexationist  talk  at  any  rate  ! 
has  never  flourished  in  prosperous  times.    It  is  a  new 
thing  for  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  feel  jealous 
of  a  Canadian  province. 

The  situation  in  Morocco  is  the  better  by  something 
of  a  diplomatic  victory  for  France.  The  military 
mission  in  Fez,  which,  as  the  British,  consists  of  no 
more  than  four  officers,  is  to  be  retained  by  the 
Sultan.  He  would  have  it  believed  that  the  proposed 
dismissal  of  the  missions  was  due  to  no  other  feeling 
than  a  pressing  desire  for  economy.  The  diplomatic 
mission  under  M.  Taillandier  which  was  temporarily 
postponed  is  to  start  for  Fez  next  week  and  the 
Sultan,  whose  Circassian  blood  doubtless  gives  him  his 
tendency  to  European  ideas  from  bicycles  upwards, 
seems  again  to  be  making  some  slight  headway  against 
the  suspicion  of  the  Arab  population.  But  this  does 
not  mean  any  immediate  change  in  the  orderliness  of 
the  country.  The  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  ",  who 
gladly  reports  that  one  of  his  trepanners  has  been 
killed  in  a  brawl,  will  not  immediately  find  life  in 
Tangier  perceptibly  safer  than  it  was.  The  problem  for 
France  is  to  exert  her  influence  gradually  enough  not 
to  arouse  any  sudden  outburst  of  tribal  or  Mohammedan 
animosity. 

Sir  Edmund  Monson's  services  at  the  Paris  Embassy, 
from  which  he  retired  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year, 
have  been  recognised  by  a  baronetcy  and  the  gift  of  a 
house  in  Richmond  Park,  in  its  way  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  house  near  London.  Of  few  ambassadors  who 
have  seen  so  many  crises  has  so  little  been  heard  in 
England  or  so  little  seen  in  Paris.  During  his  eight 
years  of  office  we  have  nearly  fought  with  France  once, 
we  have  quarrelled  several  times,  and  finally  have 
shaken  hands  with  the  most  demonstrative  cordiality,  and 
both  nations  owe  something  to  Sir  Edmund  Monson's 
sympathy  and  level  good  sense.  His  retirement  could 
not  have  been  more  admirably  timed.  He  leaves  to 
his  _  successor  at  least  an  immediately  less  anxious 
period  during  which,  we  may  hope,  the  British  Embassy 
may  again  take  part  in  the  life  of  Paris. 


The  world  has  become  inured  to  parliamentary  crises 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  a 
simultaneous  crisis  in  both  countries.  Only  a  few  days 
supervened  between  the  resignation  of  the  Austrian 
Premier  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  v.  Korbcr  had  long  outstayed  his  mission 
and  his  extra-parliamentary  conduct  of  parliamentary 
government  is  now  at  an  end.  All  history  shows  that 
attempts  to  govern  without  parliament,  so  long  as  that 
body  is  the  source  of  supplies,  must  sooner  or  later  be 
terminated.  The  "  Emergency  Paragraph  "  under 
which  Dr.  v.  Korber  has  conducted  affairs  since  1902 
has  ceased  to  be  applicable  because  the  only  supplies 
obtainable  under  it,  by  means  of  the  Floating  Debt, 
have  now  been  exhausted.  The  Innsbruck  riots  put 
an  end  to  all  attempts  to  govern  by  conciliating  the 
Slavs.  The  German  element  has  lost  patience.  The 
new  Premier  and  his  Ministry  are  gazetted. 

A  paragraph  in  this  column  last  week,  predicting  that 
at  Mile  End  both  sides  would  have  delicate  compunc- 
tions about  crying  "Jew!"  "German!"  at  each 
other,  was  hardly  in  print  before  both  sides  were  hard 
at  it.  We  admit  now  that  it  was  a  rash  prediction  : 
and  yet  it  seemed  so  entirely  safe.  Mr.  Straus  is 
resolved  for  his  part  not  to  descend  to  personalities — 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  tempted  into  a  plea- 
santry at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Lawson  for  being  the  son  of  a 
father  who  was  made  a  peer.  When  somebody  called 
"  German  !  "  at  him  the  other  day  he  instantly  whipped 
out  of  his  pocket  a  birth  certificate,  which  proved  that 
he  was  good  British  born.  What  is  more  he  has  come 
out  with  this  poster:  "Warning. — Anyone  found 
falsely  stating  that  Mr.  Straus  is  not  a  British-born 
subject  but  a  foreigner,  will  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  Information  to  be  given  to  J.  Renwick  Seager, 
Election  Agent.".  No  doubt  the  "foreign  devil  "  cry 
is  most  effective  in  many  English  constituencies.  It  is 
disgusting  politics.  Give  us  instead  the,  by  comparison, 
gentlemanly  days  of  rotten  eggs  and  hustings. 

Lighter  touches  in  electioneering  and  party  politics 
are  supplied  by  Mr.  Travis-Clegg  at  Stalybridge  and 
by  Mr.  Rigg — who  has  lately  returned  to  the  Liberal 
Association  his  wedding  presents — in  Westmoreland. 
Mr.  Clegg  is  suspected,  unjustly  we  dare  say,  of  lean- 
ings towards  the  protectionist-free-trade  or  the  free- 
trade-protectionist  section.  This  is  perhaps  a  rather 
larger  section  of  political  thought  than  commonly  sup- 
posed. Its  existence  is  not  altogether  undue  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  members  of  Parliament  are  uncertain 
how  they  may  fare  at  the  next  election  if  the)-  trust 
themselves  to  only  one  platform.  Congratulated  on 
the  interest  of  politics,  a  Yorkshire  M.P.  replied 
hurtly  the  other  day  that  politics  were  too  interesting 
to  be  pleasant.  "  Half  my  supporters  are  protectionists 
and  the  other  half  free-traders  :  I  have  not  an  idea 
what  will  happen  to  me  at  the  General  Election." 
Hence  a  school  of  political  impressionism  is  forming 
among  those  who  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  obvious  and  easily  understood  by  the  plain  man. 

Meanwhile  those  who  have  come  bolt  out  with  their 
views  for  or  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  in  many 
constituencies  working  very  hard.  Mr.  Beckett-Faber, 
for  instance,  in  the  Andover  division,  where  he  has  to 
meet  rather  a  strong  local  candidate  in  Mr.  Judd,  is 
working  with  spirit  and  originality.  Lately  his  striking 
policy  towards  the  conscientious  objectors  in  his  con- 
stituency was  referred  to.  He  has  more  recently  turned 
Christmas  to  capital  account  by  advertising  a  Christmas 
greeting  to  his  constituents  in  each  important  centre 
under  the  local  news  reports  of  the  provincial  press  ; 
declaring,  in  his  message,  "no  foreign  labour".  A 
great  thing  in  some  rural  constituencies  is  to  get  well 
in  with  the  slate  clubs — a  kind  of  big  supper  policy. 

Provision  for  the  special  treatment  of  children,  below 
the  age  of  say  sixteen,  who  are  charged  with  breaches 
of  the  law  would  undoubtedly  introduce  a  great  im- 
provement into  criminal  administration.  A  Com- 
mittee on  wage-earning  Children  has  just  issued  a 
memorandum  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is 
desirable  that  many  cases  in  which  children  appear 
should  not  be  heard  in  the  ordinary  police  courts,  that 
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they  should  not  be  remanded  to  prison  or  even  the  work- 
house and  that  they  should  neither  be  punished  in  prison 
nor  in  industrial  or  reformatory  schools.  Children's 
courts  are  already  established  in  Ireland,  America, 
Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies,  and  probation 
officers  are  appointed  in  America  and  Canada  to  take 
charge  of  delinquents  who  have  been  released  on 
parole.  We  have  the  rudiments  of  some  such  svstem 
in  England,  but  legislation  is  desirable  to  establish  it 
regularly  and  compulsorily.  The  Justices'  Jurisdiction 
(London I  Bill,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Home  Office 
and  passed  by  the  Lords  in  1901,  would  be  a  suitable 
basis  for  new  legislation  applicable  to  the  whole 
country  :  and  we  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  reintroduced 
with  necessary  additions  and  receive  enough  support 
to  become  law. 

Parents  with  children  to  educate,  to  whatever  kind  of 
school  they  may  send  them,  may  find  some  useful  sug- 
gestions in  the  discussion  on  Thursday  at  the  conference 
of  elementary  teachers.  They  will  learn  that  ex- 
aminations are  responsible  for  much  of  the  waste  of 
school  life.  Fantastic  examinations  produce  fantastic 
teaching  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  realities,  nor  with 
anything  that  is  either  intellectually  improving  or  use- 
ful' in  practical  life.  In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  for 
example  two-thirds  of  it  might  be  discarded  with  great 
advantage  to  the  scholars  ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  who  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  declared  that  arithmetic  exami- 
nations should  be  banished  from  the  school  altogether. 
Another  piece  of  common  sense  which  was  approved 
was  the  remark  of  Mr.  Miller's,  the  Principal  of  the 
Borough  Polytechnic,  that  the  early  educational  training 
of  girls  should  be  the  same  as  that  for  boys. 

The  war  at  Oxford,  in  which  Greek  meets  non-Greek, 
does  not  diminish  in  vehemence  ;  the  later  letters  in  the 
"Times"'  have  been  more  furious  than  the  earlier  and 
among  them  Professor  Ray  Lankester's  is  conspicu- 
ously polemical.  With  part  of  his  contention  we  have 
before  expressed  full  agreement :  Greek  has  not  been 
taught  to  other  than  the  pure  classic  on  a  rational 
principle.  Examinations  too  are  an  evil  ;  but  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  schools  if  Professor  Ray  Lan- 
kester's ideal  of  voluntary  selection  is  adopted  ?  Either 
parents  will  choose  such  subjects  as  they  think,  in  the 
popular  language,  will  pay  or  the  boys  will  choose 
the  subjects  which  are  easiest.  We  can  remember  a 
rush  for  voluntary  chemistry  because  the  master  was 
well  known  as  an  amusing  butt  ;  and,  on  a  higher 
plane,  we  recall  a  girl  undergraduate  who  selected 
"  butterflies  "  for  her  finals  at  Oxford. 

Great  generosity  seems  to  go  with  colonial  expe- 
rience, a  point  which  was  illustrated  two  years  ago  by 
a  joint  gift  from  the  two  Scot-Canadians  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Lord  Mount  Stephen  of  ^16,000  a  year  to  the  King's 
Hospital  Fund.  In  sending  the  gift  they  expressed  the 
hope  that  it 'would  stimulate  others  to  make  up  the  fund 
to  the  amount  first  suggested  by  the  King.  But  the 
response  was  small  ;'and  Lord  Mount  Stephen  has  again 
come  forward  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  dated  1  January  he  offers  the  sum 
of  ^200,000  in  bonds  bringing  in  an  income  of  jQ  \  1,000 
a  year.  He  adds  that  ^3,000  a  year  is  still  necessary 
to  make  up  the  annual  fixed  income  of  the  fund  to 
,£50,000,  and  this  is  only  a  half  of  the  sum  origin- 
ally suggested.  The  unaffected  generosity  of  Lord 
Mount  Stephen  cannot  be  too  much  admired  and  it  will 
be  something  of  a  slur  if  it  does  not  stir  others  to  give 
proportionately.  But  most  of  all  the  nation  itself 
should  be  ashamed  that  it  leaves  to  private  citizens  one 
of  the  cardinal  duties  of  any  Government  set  up  for  the 
i,'Ood  of  the  governed. 

The  Welsh  religious  revival,  though  it  is  far  strongest 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Principality,  is  also  having 
an  effect  in  North  Wales.  No  specially  great  evangelist 
has  here  appeared,  but  many  local  enthusiasts  are  to 
the  fore.  There  are  some  strange  tales  hence  of  lights 
in  the  sky,  visions  and  conversions.  The  London  press 
says  much  about  this  revival  ;  but  it  conceals  the  fact 
of  its  intensely  orthodox  character.  Indeed  it  is  largely 
a  popular  protest  against  the  undenominational  and 
"philosophic"  Christianity  preached  by  the  ministers 
whom  the  Welsh  university  colleges  have  trained. 


PORT  ARTHUR  AND  PEACE. 

IN  the  face  of  the  extravagant  estimate  placed  by 
public  opinion  upon  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  apply  to  it  Talleyrand's  dictum  on 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  "  It  is  no  longer  an  event,  it  is 
only  a  piece  of  news  ".  Of  course  it  is  very  much  more 
than  this  as  affecting  the  Asiatic  position  of  Russia,  but 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  it  can  hardly  be  much  more 
than  an  incident  and  an  incident  that  probably  has 
been  long  discounted.  Had  it  occurred  some  months 
ago  this  could  not  have  been  said,  but,  as  things  are, 
both  sides  have  doubtless  long  since  arranged  their 
plans  to  fit  in  with  the  event  when  it  should  occur. 

The  extraordinary  incapacity  of  the  British  people  to 
grasp  the  point  of  view  of  another  nation  is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  case  of  Russia.  It  has  always  been 
so,  and  we  may  suppose  will  always  so  remain,  but  it 
exists  in  spite  of  the  plain  teaching  of  history  to  the 
contrary.  The  tenacity  of  Russia  and  the  difficulty  of 
inflicting  on  her  really  vital  blows  have  always  made  her 
the  least  desirable  of  adversaries.  Frederick  the  Great 
discovered  this  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Napoleon 
learned  it  at  much  greater  cost,  and  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  believe  that  the  experience  of  the 
Japanese  will  be  otherwise  in  the  twentieth  century. 
With  all  their  cleverness  they  have  not  yet  produced  a 
soldier  to  rival  those  two  masters  of  the  art  of  war  or 
to  succeed  where  they  failed.  It  is  true  that  Russia 
made  peace  with  Frederick  but  it  was  only  because  a 
new  Tsar  reversed  a  policy  that  was  only  initiated 
through  the  amour-propre  of  an  angry  woman,  while  he 
was  himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  Prussian. 
Russia  abandoned  nothing  vital.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recall  how  she  parried  Napoleon's  blows  and  retaliated 
with  deadly  effect.  It  is  quite  true  that  again  and 
again  she  has  made  peace  after  defeat  or  on  less  advan- 
tageous terms  than  she  might  have  asked  after  victory 
perhaps  with  some  momentary  loss  of  prestige.  But 
with  how  little  ultimate  loss  ?  Almost  always  she  has 
obtained  her  ends  in  after  years.  Russia  has  never 
fought  for  glory  but  always  for  some  solid  and  substantial 
advantage  of  policy  ;  and  she  has  never  had  any  hesitation 
in  postponing  the  acquisition  of  what  she  desired  to  a 
more  convenient  season  if  external  pressure  was  too 
strong  for  the  moment.  This  is  the  story  which 
can  be  traced  through  the  various  arrangements 
between  her  and  Turkey  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  interference  again  and  again  on  the  part  of  the 
European  Powers.  But  Russia's  position  in  the  Near 
East  and  her  power  of  controlling  events  there  have 
not  been  seriously  eclipsed  even  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  capture  of  Sevastopol  by  the  Allies  was  indeed  a 
momentary  humiliation  and  brought  a  Tsar  to  his 
grave,  but  it  wrought  no  real  damage  to  Russian 
prestige  among  the  subject  peoples.  In  vast  spaces  of 
her  empire  it  remained  an  unknown  event  and  in  any 
case  Sevastopol  stood  for  nothing  to  Asiatic  Russia. 

This  being  the  history  of  Russian  wars,  it  is  little 
short  of  incredible  that  the  idea  of  peace  following 
the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  should  have  appeared  probable 
to  so  many  worthy  folk.  Of  course  in  reality  peace 
is  a  diminishing  probability  since  that  event.  In  the 
first  place  because,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the 
hopes  of  Russia  have  not  been  centred  upon  Port 
Arthur  at  all  but  upon  Kuropatkin's  army ;  and  in 
the  second  because  for  Russia  to  make  peace  on 
losing  this  fortress  would  be  to  shake  her  Asiatic 
Empire  to  its  foundations.  Port  Arthur  is  indeed  not 
merely  a  fortress,  it  is  a  symbol  of  Russian  power  to 
the  Asiatic  world.  This  is  the  fact  which  differentiates 
entirely  this  occasion  from  others  when  Russia  has 
retired  from  her  conquests  under  pressure  and  before 
they  were  consolidated.  We  may  suppose  the  case 
of  a  coalition  confronting  Russia  when  she  first  entered 
Port  Arthur  and  compelling  her  to  relinquish  it 
as  a  similar  coalition  did  Japan.  This  might  have 
been  a  case  in  which  Russia  would  have  yielded 
to  pressure  as  she  has  done  in  the  Near  East,  but  it 
would  have  wrought  little  harm  to  the  permanency  of 
her  position  as  an  Asiatic  Power.  She  would  then 
only  have  retired  to  watch  events  and  wait  for  an 
opportunity  which  would  certainly  have  arrived 
in    the   course   of   years  ;  and    Russian  diplomacy 
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does  not  bound  its  gaze  by  the  next  General  Election. 
But  conditions  have  widely  altered  in  Manchuria  during 
the  last  five  years.  Russia's  occupation  of  the  country 
has  for  long  been  an  accomplished  fact,  she  has  lavished 
millions  on  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  terri- 
tory behind  it.  It  has  therefore  become  a  symbol  and 
its  loss  a  very  serious  blow  to  Russian  prestige  in  the 
Far  East.  To  accept  Japanese  terms  and  to  acknow- 
ledge defeat  would  be  to  seal  the  doom  of  Russian 
power  in  China,  Persia,  and  Mongolia,  if  not  further 
north.  Every  Asiatic  would  hear  and  understand  the 
significance  of  the  surrender,  and  the  dynasty  itself 
could  not  survive  the  shock.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
many  thinking  Russians,  who  were  anxious  for  peace 
before,  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  at  pre- 
sent. The  Japanese  are  no  less  convinced  of  this  fact, 
and  have  been  certain  of  it  throughout.  Anyone  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  representa- 
tive Japanese  can  ascertain  that  they  were  prepared  at 
the  outset  for  a  war  which  might  be  prolonged  for  five 
years.  They  are  therefore  under  no  illusions,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  lookers-on  may  henceforth  cease  to 
be  more  credulous  than  the  protagonists  who  in  this 
instance  have  seen  most  of  the  game. 

The  error  is  due  doubtless  to  the  lack  of  imagina-  ' 
tion  we  have  already  commented  upon  but,  the  mean- 
ing of  Port  Arthur  to  Russia  once  appreciated,  there 
can  be  no  further  delusion.  Russia  may  to  a  great 
extent  save  her  face  in  Asia,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  by  making  it  clear  that  this  blow  does  not 
crush  her,  and  to  bring  this  fact  home  to  the  Asiatic 
mind  she  will  strain  every  nerve.  After  all  why  should 
we  expect  her  to  act  in  a  different  manner  from  any  other 
State  ?  We  are  not  aware  of  any  considerations 
bringing  a  nation  to  make  peace  after  a  grave  blow 
and  because  of  it  save  two,  either  that  the  shock  has 
shattered  the  power  of  resistance  or  it  has  rendered  the 
object  of  the  war  impossible  of  attainment.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Sadowa, 
and  of  the  latter  the  defeat  of  Cervera  and  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Now  it  is  clearly  absurd  to 
refer  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  by  Russia  to  either  of  these 
categories.  It  is  a  grave  disaster  that  must  be  blotted 
out  by  subsequent  victory,  but  it  does  not  of  itself 
exclude  hope.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  Russia 
should  give  up  the  game  because  she  has  lost  one 
important  piece  upon  the  board.  Already  we  learn  that 
the  War  Council  has  resolved  on  pursuing  thewarwith 
renewed  energy,  and  that  reinforcements  of  troops  to  the 
number  of  200,000  are  to  be  sent  to  General  Kuropatkin 
before  the  end  of  February. 

How  or  when  Russia  maybe  likely  to  accomplish  her 
military  purpose,  if  at  all,  we  do  not  conjecture  here. 
Her  political  obligations  in  the  matter  are  evident,  and 
for  the  moment  they  must  be  so  entirely  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration  that  her  one  object  can  only 
be  to  show  her  stern  determination  to  continue  the 
fight.  Nothing  can  prevent  this  except  internal  con- 
vulsions of  such  magnitude  as  either  to  upset  the 
Government  or  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  frontier  to  protect  authority  in  the  centre  of  the 
Empire.  To  suppose  such  events  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Russia  is  hopelessly  to  misappre- 
hend the  problem  or  the  feelings  of  the  patriotic 
Russian  even  when  in  favour  of  internal  change. 
It  is  odd  that  we  should  readily  attribute  to  them 
sentiments  hotly  repudiated  by  the  most  strenuous 
pro-Boers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  declared  that  no 
peace  was  possible  so  long  as  the  enemy  were  in  pos- 
session of  British  territory.  Exactly  similar  reasons  to 
those  which  forbade  England  to  abandon  South  Africa 
without  a  life-and-death  struggle  forbid  Russia  to 
abandon  this  war  after  a  defeat  which  does  not  paralyse 
her  powers  of  resistance.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  will 
not  be  placed  in  that  category  of  phenomena  even  by 
the  most  sanguine  partisan. 


THE  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  WAR. 

T_T  ITHERTO  Port  Arthur  has  exercised  a  prepon- 
-1  A  derating  influence  upon  the  operations  of  both  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  forces.  Though  the  first  objective 
of  the  Japanese  has  always  been  to  obtain  a  decisive 


success  over  the  Russian  army  in  the  field,  the  rein- 
I  forecments  to  make  good  the  losses  in  the  besieging 
army,  and  to  give  it  the  impetus  necessary  for  the 
assault,  deprived  them  to  a  great  extent  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Kuropatkin  has 
been  very  much  hampered  in  his  movements  by  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  premature 
advance  with  inadequate  forces.  He  will  now  be  free 
to  operate  in  accordance  with  his  own  strategical  ideas. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  strength 
or  condition  of  either  army.  But  the  War  Council 
have  decided  to  send  to  General  Kuropatkin  bv  the  end 
of  February  200,000  additional  men.  His  forces  will 
thus  have  been  considerably  increased  and  his  casual- 
ties from  all  causes  have  been  made  good  ;  so  that  his 
battalions  will  be  at  their  effective  strength.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, which  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  which 
were  formed  of  it.  The  light  rails  are  being  replaced 
by  heavy,  and,  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  distance, 
the  work  has  already  been  completed.  Schemes 
are  in  preparation  for  doubling  the  carrying  capacity. 
This  could  be  done  by  making  a  railway  running  through 
fresh  country  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Siberia,  which 
would  be  the  better  method,  or  by  placing  another  line 
by  the  side  of  that  already  existing,  which  would  be 
easier,  and  more  expeditious.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  already  been  assigned  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work 
will  probably  be  started  as  soon  as  it  has  been  definitely 
settled  which  course  is  to  be  adopted.  If  these  improve- 
ments should  be  carried  out,  General  Kuropatkin  would 
be  able  to  increase  his  army,  and  to  keep  it  well  supplied. 
The  resources  of  Russia  in  men,  and  money  are  very 
great,  and  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
mobilising  sufficient  troops  to  keep  it  up  to  strength 
and  to  make  good  the  losses. 

Field  Marshal  Oyama  will  now  have  at  his  disposal 
the  besieging  army,  which  has  been  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  80,000  men,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
guns.    A  garrison  of  about  10,000  men  will  have  to  be 
left  at  Port  Arthur,  and  the  remainder  will  be  available  to 
reinforce  the  army  on  the  Sha-ho,  which  can  either 
await  the  Russian  attack  or  assume  the  offensive  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits  the  resumption  of  active 
hostilities.    After  their  success  at  Port  Arthur,  it  is 
not   probable   that  the   Japanese  will  surrender  the 
initiative,  and  adopt  a  defensive  role.    The  Chinese 
attach  such  great  importance  to  the  possession  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Mukden  that  it  may  safely  be  presumed 
that  the  Japanese  will  lose  no  time  in  attempting  its 
capture.    Both  armies  are  reported  to  have  fortified 
their  positions  on  the  Sha-ho  so  strongly  that  a  frontal 
attack  would  be  impracticable.    A  turning  movement 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  attempted  by  one,  or  both, 
armies.    If  the  operations  are  limited  to  the  country 
east  of  the   Liau  river   the  Russian  right  and  the 
Japanese  left  flank  are  practically  secure.  Hitherto 
the  Japanese  have  consistently  regarded  the  neutrality 
of  China  west  of  the  Liau  river,  and  have  refrained 
from  using  the  railway  from  Yin-kau  to  Sing-min-tung, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
East  of  Mukden  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  there  is 
a  road  which  crosses  the  Hun  river  at  Shao-chia-po,  and 
joins  the  Mukden-Kharbin  main  road  at  Yung-yuang-po, 
thirty-seven    miles   north   of  Thieling.     Should  the 
Japanese  be  able  to  contain  the  Russians  in  front,  and 
threaten  their    left  flank,   they  might,   if  successful, 
compel  General  Kuropatkin  to  leave  his  strong  position, 
and  withdraw  towards  Kharbin.     He  could,  of  course, 
either  meet  the  movement,  or  make  a  counter-attack  on 
the  Japanese  right  flank.    Success  must  depend  upon 
the  relative  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  two  armies. 
At  present  both  of  them  are  operating  on  a  front  per- 
pendicular to  the  lines  communicating  with  their  bases, 
so  that,  strategically,  neither  has  the  advantage.  For- 
tunately for  the  Japanese,  the  population  of  the  country 
is  friendly,  so  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  leave  any 
considerable  force  to  guard  their  communications.  The 
further,  however,  that  they  advance  from  the  sea,  the 
greater  their  difficulties  must  become. 

If  General  Kuropatkin  is  able  to  obtain  the  number 
,  of  men  that  he  requires,  and  take  the  offensive,  one  of 
!  his  armies  could  operate  from  Kirin,  which  might  be 
I  joined  by  railway  to  the  Kharbin- Vladivostok  line  and 
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is  already  connected  with  that  from  Kharbin  to  Mukden. 
He  could  then  strike  at  Feng-hwang-chen,  and  endeavour 
to  separate  the  Japanese  forces  in  Korea  from  those  in 
the  Liau-tung  Peninsula.  If  successful,  he  would  have 
to  move  down  the  Liau-tung  Peninsula,  or  to  the  south 
cf  Korea,  and  would  be  exposed  throughout  to  Japanese 
attacks  on  his  lines  of  communication.  Owing  to 
their  command  of  the  sea,  they  could  form  fresh 
bases,  and  land  troops,  at  any  suitable  points  on  the 
coast,  from  which  they  could  operate  with  the  certainty 
of  their  retreat  being  secure.  Moreover  the  Kwang- 
tung  Peninsula  is  completely  closed  by  the  position  at 
Xanshan,  which  the  Japanese  could  only  take  with  the 
assistance  of  their  fleet.  It  therefore  appears  that, 
unless  they  can  regain  the  command  of  the  sea,  it  will 
be  most  difficult  for  the  Russians  to  drive  the  Japanese 
out  of  Korea,  or  from  the  Liau-tung  Peninsula.  They 
may,  however,  endeavour  to  wear  them  out,  as  their 
resources  are  much  greater  than  those  of  Japan. 

Morally,  of  course,  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  must 
produce  a  great  effect  in  the  East,  as  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  symbol  of  Russian  power,  but  the  pro- 
longed defence  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  loss  of 
prestige,  which  must  inevitably  attach  to  the  Russian 
arms.  Strategically  the  freedom  of  movement  afforded 
to  General  Kuropatkin  may  prove  a  compensating  gain. 
The  nation  will  now  be  roused  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  will  redouble  its  efforts  to  achieve  a  suc- 
cess which  will  redeem  the  misfortune  to  its  arms. 


EPISCOPAL  STATE. 

"\^  7"E  pointed  out  last  week  that,  while  the  Bishop  of 
*  ^  London's  balance-sheet  disposed  of  any  case 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  personal  luxury  or  excess 
of  personal  income,  it  necessarily  could  not  answer  the 
greater  question  whether  it  was  desirable  that  a  certain 
state  and  style  should  be  imposed  on  bishops,  involving, 
as  it  must,  heavy  claims  on  their  incomes.  In  other 
words  a  man  might  fairly  say  to  the  Bishop,  "granting 
that  you  have  to  keep  up  Fulham  and  London  House 
and  assume  a  style  more  or  less  congruous  with  such 
places,  I  admit  that  you  show  you  are  not  paid  tdo 
highly  and  that  you  use  your  money  well  ;  but  I  do  not 
admit  that  you  ought  to  have  to  keep  up  these  great 
places  at  all  ;  you  would  be  far  better  without  them,  as 
would  all  the  bishops.  They  should  be  sold  and  the  money 
given  to  practical  Church  work".  We  are  assuming 
that  the  objector  is  a  Churchman.  The  anti-Churchman, 
of  course,  must  necessarily  condemn  the  bishop's  house 
along'  with  the  bishop.  If  he  sees  no  need  for  a  bishop, 
still  less  will  he  recognise  need  for  his  palace.  He 
would  sell  up  all  and  give  to  the  State.  With  him  we 
have  nothing  in  common  ;  his  case  we  should  have  to 
argue  on  more  elemental  grounds  than  are  touched  by 
this  balance-sheet.  We  are  concerned  now  with  the 
honest  Churchman  who  has  doubts  as  to  the  advisability 
of  bishops  keeping  up  all  the  state  covered  by  the  word 
"  palace  ".  The  word,  by  the  way,  is  an  unfortunate 
heritage,  and  sometimes  rather  an  unkind  sarcasm, 
but  it  conveniently  labels  all  the  accidents  of  episcopal 
state. 

In  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ^848 
in  round  figures  are  assigned  to  rates  and  taxes  on 
Fulham  and  London  House,  ^1,190  to  repairs  of 
houses,  j£joo  to  gardens  and  farm,  and  j£  1,618  to 
stable  account,  while  .£5,000  had  to  be  borrowed  for 
initial  outlay  on  furniture,  involving1  an  interest 
charge  of  j£i3S-  These  are  undoubtedly  large 
sums,  representing  expenditure  incident  in  the  main 
to  episcopal  state.  Strictly  we  think  the  stable 
account  should  not  be  included,  for  to  a  bishop 
of  London  horses  and  carriages  are  no  more  a 
luxury  than  they  are  to  a  medical  practitioner. 
He  simply  could  not  do  what  he  does,  and  could  not 
do  what  he  should,  without  horses  and  carriages.  It 
is  no  argument  to  object  that  suffragans,  such  as 
Stepney  and  Kensington,  have  to  do  without  them.  If 
there  is  an  argument  at  all  in  the  fact,  it  tells  the  other 
way.  True  they  have  to  do  without  carriages  because 
they  have  not  the  income  to  keep  them,  but  their  work, 
and  therefore  the  Church,  suffers  accordingly.  That 
the  Bishop  of  Stepney  should  have  to  get  about  as  he 


can  on  trams  and  omnibuses  is  very  bad  economy  for 
the  Church.  A  bishop  is  a  man  in  high  authority,  a 
spiritual  leader,  a  general  in  the  Church  militant  :  he 
is  not  meant  to  do  regimental  officer's  work  ;  he  is 
especially  intended  to  take  a  wide  and  detached  view 
of  the  field.  Does  any  sane  man  suppose  that  the 
physical  strain  and  discomfort  of  having  every  evening 
in  all  weathers  to  go  to  meetings  amd  services,  often 
far  away,  at  the  mercy  of  omnibuses  and  trams  has  no 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  bishop's  work?  Much  of 
his  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  purely  intellectual  :  knock- 
ing about  in  trams  and  "'buses"  may  be  good  for 
observation  but  certainly  not  for  thought.  It  is  a  kind 
of  wear  and  tear  that  takes  much  out  of  a  man  in  a 
bishop's  position  with  no  kind  of  return.  It  is  so  much 
sheer  waste  of  the  Church's  energy.  Whether  the 
Bishop  of  London's  stable  account  is  open  to  criticism 
in  detail  we  do  not  consider,  for  it  does  not  bear  on 
the  general  question  we  are  discussing  whether  or  not  a 
bishop  should  keep  horses  and  carriages,  or  motors. 

But  apart  from  the  stable  account,  there  are  mo  doubt 
large  sums  spent  on  externals,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  bishop's  work  could  not  be  done  without 
them.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  conception  of 
a  bishop  and  his  work.  If  he  is  a  person  merely  to 
conduct  ordinations  and  confirmations,  to  overlook  the 
clerical  affairs  of  his  diocese  as  the  incumbent  overlooks 
those  of  his  parish,  he  certainly  cam  do  his  work  without 
any  state,  and  perhaps  could  do  it  as  well.  It  may  be  this 
conception  of  a  bishop  is  nearer  to  primitive  practice  ; 
and  we  admit  readily  that  many  more  bishops  of  this 
kind  are  wanted,  if,  as  we  hold  ought  to  be  the  case,  the 
bishop  and  not  the  incumbent  is  to  be  the  unit  of  action 

1  and  authority  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Church.  But  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  bishop  now  occupies  a  much 
more  prominent  position  than  this,  and  that  if  the 
bishops  had  always  remained  the  simple  local  pastors 
they  may  have  been  at  the  beginning,  a  new  order 
must  have  grown  up  to  fulfil  wider  and  larger  functions 
of  Church  government.  The  truth  is  that  the  Anglican 
army  either  has  never  developed  a  certain  high  necessary 
order  of  officers,  or  a  lower  order  has  dropped  out. 
But  as  it  is,  the  bishop  is  expected  to  do  the  larger 
work  of  the  higher  general.  He  is  meant  to  take  a 
wide  survey,  to  hold  his  own  with  the  world  for  the 
Church,  to  fulfil  a  national  trust,  to  be  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  teacher,  preacher  and  priest.  Now,  if  this  is  a 
bishop's  proper  part,  everyone  will  instinctively  expect 
some  environment  more  or  less  congruous  with  it.  A 
bishop  who  was  a  sort  of  mendicant  friar  might  attract 
much  attention  and  for  a  time  hero-worship,  he  might 
become  a  saint  in  popular  est  imate,  he  might  be  admired 
more  than  ridiculed  even  by  the  man  of  the  world,  but  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  the  work  of  an  eccle- 
siastical statesman.  And  were  the  whole  bench  to 
become  the  same,  we  are  certain  they  would  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  do  their  right  work,  and  we 
fear  they  would  soon  sink  into  popular  disregard.  They 
would  become  mere  preachers  or  mere  teachers.  The 
man  might  remain  an  ascetic  and  personally  keep  the 
vows  of  S.  Francis  but  as  a  bishop  he  would  want  a 
certain  environment  of  state.  He  would  turn  it  to 
Christ's  account.  The  bishop's  house  should  be  a  centre 
of  all  kinds  of  activity  ;  it  should  be  a  social  rallying 
point,  an  intellectual  focus.  It  should  in  a  sense  be 
always  open  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  ;  it  should  in 

I  some  ways  be  an  asylum  for  stricken  and  distressed 
members  of  the  Church.    We  want  our  bishops  to  be 

I  men  able  to  meet  and  hold  their  own  with  the  greatest 
and  best  men  in  the  State.  The  great  ecclesiastic  should 
appeal  to  the  national  imagination  as  well  as  the  great 
statesman.  Those  who  indulge  themselves  without 
restraint  may  preach  as  they  will  on  the  beauty  of 

I  clerical  poverty,  but  they  will  not  easily  convince  us 

1  that  a  bishop  can  fulfil  all  the  parts  we  have  enumerated, 
if  he  lives  in  a  flat  in  a  model  block. 


COPYRIGHT  AND  AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP. 

"\1  /"HEN EV  ER  Mr.  Choate,  or  his  successor  at  the 
*  *      United  States  Embassy,  again   addresses  an 
assembly  of  English  people  bubbling  over  with  affection 
for  their  American  cousins,  he  might  just  mention  copy- 
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right  arrangements  between  the  two  nations  by  way  of 
experiment.  As  humbug  is  invariably  In  the  ascendent 
in  any  such  gathering,  it  would  be  a  change  to  reality  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  new  Copyright  Bill  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed,  and  which  is 
ready  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  not  a  rare 
but  a  very  typical  example  of  the  absolute  contempt 
shown  in  American  practice  for  the  sentimental  wash  so 
copiously  poured  forth  by  writers  and  speakers  in 
England.  In  political  treaties  we  have  had  plenty  of 
instances  in  which  British  interests  have  been  bartered 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  producing  in  the  American 
mind  the  same  kind  of  notion  about  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom  and  "  cousinship  "  prevalent  on  our  side,  but 
hitherto  there  has  not  been  much  success  to  record. 
The  Americans  always  keep  a  grip  on  the  facts  that  are 
for  their  advantage,  and  make  no  concessions  to 
sentimentalities.  This  has  been  so  in  the  case  of  their 
copyright  law.  Before  the  Chace  Act  in  1891  the  works 
of  English  authors  might  be  and  were  often  reprinted 
in  America  without  their  receiving  any  pecuniary  benefit. 
English  publishers  were  at  liberty  to  treat  American 
authors  in  the  same  way  ;  but  as  American  books  were 
not  in  much  demand  here  the  illicit  traffic  was  mainly 
carried  on  in  America.  Four  years  previously  the  Berne 
Convention  had  established  a  common  international 
copyright  law  between  the  European  nations  who  actu- 
ally entered  into  it  and  those  nations  who  were  entitled 
subsequently  to  do  so,  if  they  chose,  without  having 
been  originally  parties.  The  United  States  have  not 
entered  this  copyright  union ;  though  their  accession 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  about  international  copyright. 

The  Chace  Act  marked  the  point,  however,  where 
they  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  views  on  inter- 
national morality  freely  expressed  as  to  this  parasitical 
living  on  the  products  of  other  nations'  brains.  The 
Act  gave  the  President  the  power  by  proclamation  to 
grant  to  foreigners,  whose  laws  allowed  copyright  to 
American  authors,  the  same  protection  as  American 
authors  themselves  enjoyed  in  America.  But  wherever 
this  power  was  exercised,  as  it  was  as  regards  Great 
Britain,  cpnditions  were  imposed  which  have  always 
been  considered  unfair  by  all  foreign  countries  ;  and 
especially  by  Great  Britain,  whose  authors,  writing  in  a 
language  which  approximates  more  closely  than  any 
other  to  the  language  of  the  United  States,  are  naturally 
more  affected  by  these  unfair  conditions  than  others. 
If  the  American  writer  wants  copyright  here  he  simply 
registers  his  book  simultaneously  with  its  registration 
in  the  States  ;  and  immediately  he  gets  as  full  protec- 
tion as  the  Englishman.  The  English  writer  to  be 
protected  must  have  two  copies  of  his  book  set  up 
by  American  printers  with  American  type.  He  may 
not  foresee  the  success  of  his  book  here,  and  without 
some  assurance  of  it  he  will  not  care  or  dare  to  incur 
the  expense  and  trouble  entailed  by  this  provision.  He 
has  no  time  allowed  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen  : 
and  if  his  book  does  attract  a  public  here,  in  the 
meantime  he  has  lost  his  qualification  for  American 
copyright.  The  American  publisher  and  bookseller  and 
American  readers  get  the  advantage  without  his  ob- 
taining any  benefit  from  his  circulation  there.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  "manufacturing  clause",  which  was 
inserted  into  the  Chace  Act  through  the  influence  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  simultaneous  production  in  the 
States  and  here  would  be  a  requirement  not  unduly 
burdensome  ;  registration  being,  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
a  simple  affair.  It  would  certainly  be  in  vain  to  try  to 
obtain  its  repeal  by  protestations  from  this  side  ;  and 
we,  in  fact,  do  not  see  any  reason  for  wishing  them  to 
be  made  unless  we.  are  prepared  to  retaliate  as  ex- 
plained below.  It  is  an  intelligible  case  of  Protection 
for  an  American  industry  which  would  be  injured  by 
British-printed  books  ousting  American-printed  books. 
The  American  consumer  would  benefit  by  the  imported 
cheap  goods  ;  but  the  producers  of  similar  goods, 
authors  and  printers,  would  suffer  ;  and  the  American 
fiscal  system  generally  is  founded  on  the  basis  that  the 
producers'  interests  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Free  trade  for  British  books  in  America  is  as  un- 
likely as  free  trade  in  ordinary  industrial  products  ; 
and  the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  "Standard"  is  whether  the  British 


]  copyright  law  should  be  amended  by  a  similar  clause  to 
that  in  the  American  copyright  law.  Mr.  DouglasSl.uk  n 
who  initiated  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
and  Sir  Cohan  Doyle,  each  thinks  that  this  is  the  course 
that  ought  to  be  followed  if  any  effect  is  to  be  wrought 
!  on  American  opinion.    Their  attitude  is  precisely  that 
of  tariff  reformers  who  hope  by  retaliatory  measures  in 
defence  of  our  own  producers  to  introduce  a  really  free 
exchange  of  copyright  books  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  States.    They  all  believe  this  amendment  of  our 
copyright  law  would  have  this  effect.    So  must  anyone 
who  has  grasped  the  idea  that  under  the  present  general 
trade  system  you  cannot  get  privileges  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  deny  privileges  to  those  who  do  not  treat 
you  fairly.    There  is  plenty  of  room  for  retaliation  in 
the  British  book  market  as  against  the  American  ;  so 
that  an  argument  sometimes  used  by  free  traders  has 
!  no  force  here.    Many  classes  of  American  books  are 
serious  competitors  with  English  books.  American 
psychological,  medical,  scientific,  pedagogic,  and  school 
books  are  in  great  repute  here  ;  sociological  books  are 
almost  an  American  monopoly  and  books  on  economics 
are  popular.   There  are  even  American  novels  published 
here  which  rival  some  of  our  own  fiction  in  circu- 
lation.   It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  retaliation  were 
decided  on  there  would  be  sufficient  material  for  it  to 
work  with.    But  there  is  an  alternative  plan  which 
!  seems  to  be  most  in  favour  with  the  "Standard's" 
1  correspondents  and  has  been  brought  into  present  con- 
sideration by  the  Bill  for  altering  the  American  copyright 
law  now  awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  Although 
the    "manufacturing  clause"  would  still  press  with 
undue  weight  on  British  authors,  they  have  always 
declared  that  an  extension  of  time  for  securing  American 
copyright  after  a  book's  appearance  here  would  re- 
move their  greatest  grievances.    With  amazement  and 
anger,   therefore,   they   learn   that   the  alteration  in 
American  law  proposes  to  extend  this  boon  to  the 
authors  of  every  nationality  who  have   already  any 
American  copyright  at  all,  but  not  to  authors  of  British 
nationality.    The  clause  runs  thus  :  The  author  or  the 
proprietor  of  a  book  published  in  a  foreign  language 
belonging  to   a  nation  extending  similar  privileges 
to  the  United  States  shall  have  in  the  United  States 
the  right  of  copyright  in  an  English  translation  or 
dramatisation  made   within  twelve  months  after  the 
first  publication   of  the  book  in  the  foreign  country. 
British   authors   are   to   be   subjected   to  what  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen  aptly  calls  the  least-favoured  nation 
clause  as  regards  copyright.    The  States  have  listened 
to  the  representations  of  other  countries  as   to  the 
grievances  of  their  authors,  but  have  disregarded  the 
equally  serious  disabilities  under  which  British  authors 
are  placed.     In  all  probability  we  must  ascribe  their 
success  and  our  rebuff  to  the  fact  of  our  being  com- 
mitted to  the  free-trade  principle  in   copyright,  as 
in  every  other  branch  of  international  dealing,  and 
that  we  produce  the  impression  on  foreign  nations 
that  whatever  their  action  may  be,  we  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  grant  our  own  citizens  any  rights  which  we 
do  not  also  grant  to  theirs.    The  foreign  nations  now 
I  benefited  under  the  Bill  have  no  such  scruples  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  apprehension  in  the  States  that 
J  the  method  of  retaliation  suggested  by  the  "  Standard's  " 
correspondents  already  mentioned  would   be  applied 
by  them,  if  something  were  not  done  to  remove  their 
cause  of  complaint.    The  practical  question  for  British 
authors  now  is  whether  representations  to  the  States 
will  procure  for  them  equal  rights  with  those  proposed 
to  be  granted  to  foreigners.    If  there  is  any  probability 
of  equality  being  conferred  by  this  method,  it  would 
certainly  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  While 
British  authors  were  under  the  same  disadvantages  as 
foreigners  their  grievance  was  real  but  not  invidious 
and  humiliating,  as  it  will  be  if  the  Bill  passes  in  its 
present  form.    Now  they  have  special  cause  for  protest 
and  resentment  which  would  find  a  natural  and  justifi- 
able expression  in  withdrawing  from  American  authors 
and  publishers  the  rights  of  publishing  here  on  so  much 
more  favourable  terms  than  those  on  which  British 
authors  publish  in  America. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  LORD  ROBERTS. 

\  MID  chaos  in  our  military  councils,  and  confusion 
in  the  public  mind,  a  few  words  from  one  who 
was  recently  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army 
should  be  opportune  and  might  do  good.  But,  with  all 
the  exuberant  praise  of  a  portion  of  the  daily  press,  we 
cannot  say  that  Lord  Roberts' article  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  helps  us  either  in  its  comparison  between  the 
old  and  the  modern  army,  or  in  suggestions  for  any 
new  and  practicable  policy  in  the  present  deadlock. 
It  hardly  contains  an  original  idea  ;  and  its  whole  con- 
ception is  small  and  poor.  Writing  of  the  army  as  it 
was  when  he  joined  it,  Lord  Roberts  from  his  long 
and  varied  experience  should  have  been  able  to  teach 
us  some  sound  and  even  interesting  lessons.  But 
except  for  some  remarks  on  the  Indian  army  in  the 
Mutiny  and  some  description  of  the  little  known  inci- 
dent usually  described  as  "the  White  Mutiny",  we 
have  hardly  been  allowed  anything  at  first  hand  on  this 
period.  As  Lord  Roberts  spent  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  military  career  in  India,  it  is  only  natural  he  should 
know  comparatively  little  about  the  home  army  policy 
of  this  time.  But  we  certainly  expected  to  find  some- 
thing more  than  a  bald  catalogue  of  facts  mainly 
culled  from  Sir  Robert  Biddulph's  recent  work  "Lord 
Cardwell  at  the  War  Office  ".  In  fact  this  part  of  the 
article  is  little  else  than  a  colourless  handbook  to 
Sir  Robert's  valuable  work.  No  enlightening  com- 
parison between  the  army  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the 
army  of  to-day  is  even  attempted  ;  and  the  greater 
part,  except  in  its  style,  might  easily  have  been 
written  by  any  moderately  well-informed  journalist  in 
Fleet  Street. 

Lord  Roberts  is  of  course  eminently  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  changes  in  tactics  resulting  from  our 
recent  war  experiences  ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  on 
the  necessity  for  efficiency  are  pertinent  though  not 
new.  But  he  fails  altogether  to  tell  us  in  what 
practicable  form  his  ideals  of  efficiency  could  be 
realised.  All  the  old  platitudes,  uttered  over  and  over 
again,  are  once  more  set  forth.  We  must  get  better 
men  by  the  grant  of  increased  pay,  and  we  must  pr6- 
vide  some  more  certain  means  of  obtaining  employment 
for  men  when  their  period  of  service  is  over.  Pav,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  been  largely  increased  ;  and  in  the  new 
conditions  of  service  the  private  soldier  can,  if  he 
extends  his  engagement,  earn  a  clear  is.  6d.  a  day,  as 
well  as  $d.  a  day  for  messing  and  other  incidental 
expenses — a  rate  which  compares  very  favourably  with 
that  now  current  in  the  labour  market.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  is  practicable  to  do  any  more  in  this  direction  at 
present.  Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  tap  a  really  different  class  by  any  increase  of 
pay  short  of  a  prohibitively  expensive  rate.  Employ- 
ment for  men  after  they  leave  the  colours  is  a 
perennial  source  of  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  State  does  not  manage  great  public  institutions 
like  railways  ;  and  while  we  have  every  sympathy  with 
Lord  Roberts'  aims  in  this  respect,  we  fear  the  diffi- 
culty is  well-nigh  insoluble.  His  views  on  conscription, 
•as  applied  to  this  country,  are  not  very  clear.  He 
deprecates  the  system,  maintaining  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  conditions  of  such  an  army  as  ours, 
which  even  in  peace-time  has  a  large  number  of  units 
serving  abroad.  But  a  little  further  on  he  warns  the 
nation  that  in  order  to  free  itself  from  the  inconveniences 
of  conscription,  it  must,  through  the  medium  of  in- 
creased pay  and  better  opportunities  for  obtaining  civil 
employment  for  discharged  soldiers,  obtain  the  "  right 
class  of  men  "  for  the  army  ;  and  must  insist  that  all 
able-bodied  men  should  "  undergo  such  a  modicum  of 
training  as  will  make  them  useful  as  soldiers  when 
called  upon  by  the  country  for  personal  service  in  time 
of  need".  This,  if  it  means  anything,  means  a  form 
of  conscription.  The  result  much  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  what  is  later  on  alluded  to  as  "some  kind 
of  military  training  in  his  youth  " — a  vague  description 
which  might  imply  anything,  and  which  in  practice 
would  probably  only  result  in  a  kind  of  inferior  volun- 
teer. Vague  as  is  his  general  attitude  on  this  question, 
it  is  vaguer  still  as  to  the  provision  of  a  satisfactory 
reserve  of  officers.  He  maintains  that  by  means  of  this 
compulsory  "modicum  of  training",  a  proper  comple- 


ment of  reserve  officers  might  be  obtained.  Yet  in 
another  place  he  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  in  these 
days  of  wide  dispersion  on  the  battlefield,  of  our  pos- 
sessing the  most  highly  trained  officers.  But  we  do  not 
see  how  his  scheme,  if  scheme  it  can  be  called,  is  going 
to  help  us  to  get  them. 


THE  CITY. 

MONDAY  last  was  the  customary  holiday  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
1  Year,  and  members  returned  to  business  on  Tuesday 
expectant  and  perhaps  somewhat  apprehensive.  The 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  had  been  anticipated  for  so  many 
weeks  that  when  it  became  an  accomplished  fact  there 
seemed  to  be  no  very  positive  opinion  as  to  the  likely 
effect  on  the  Paris  Bourse  although  the  attitude  of  our 
1  French  friends  in  such  an  event  had  been  discussed 
from  every  standpoint  during  the  past  few  months.  In 
the  result  there  was  really  no  flurry — instead  Paris 
:  bought  rather  than  sold  on  Tuesday  ;  a  certain  amount 
of  Russian  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  it  is  true, 
but  Russian  financial  operations  are  so  cleverly  con- 
trived and  the  market  so  carefully  nursed  by  the 
responsible  authorities  that  the  net  result  is  a  drop 
of  \  per  cent,  only  on  quotations  for  the  week.  On 
Wednesday  however  rumours  were  in  circulation  that 
a  serious  hitch  had  occurred  in  the  preparations  for  the 
flotation  of  the  new  Russian  loan  in  Berlin  and  the  tone 
of  our  markets  quickly  reflected  the  news  which 
received  temporary  endorsement  from  the  selling  which 
undoubtedly  emanated  from  Germany  :  the  rumours 
were  denied  later  and  certainly  appear  to  be  without 
foundation. 

The  gilt-edged  markets  have  been  extremely  busy 
mainly  in  the  arrangements  for  paying  off  the  Bank  the 

I  heavy  sums  borrowed  to  carry  over  the  new  year  and 
the  details  of  the  settlement.  The  announcement  of 
the  issue  by  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  ^88  10s.  per 
cent,  of  ^6,000,000  Guaranteed  z\  per  cent.  Irish 
Land  Stock  has  also  given  the  consol  dealers  plenty 

I  of  occupation.  The  issue  has  not  been  unlooked  for  of 
course,  but  the  usual  grumblers  are  in  evidence,  and 

1  one  hears  the  complaints  of  "unsuitable  time",  "too 
much  to  bring  out  at  once "  and  so  on.  But  good 
buying  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  malcontents  and 
a  premium  of  \\  established  over  the  minimum  price  ; 
we  should  suggest  a  tender  price  of  about  ^89  15s.  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  propose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  The  statement  is  current 
that  the  loan  of  j£io, 000,000  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal 
Colony  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  influential  South 
African  financial  houses  is  shortly  to  be  issued  and 
there  is  talk  also  of  further  local  loans  and  colonial 
issues.  From  all  this  it  is  argued  that  money  will  not 
be  so  cheap  during'  the  opening  months  of  the  year  as 
anticipated. 

Home  Railway  stocks  have  been  in  demand,  Brighton 
Deferred  and  North- Western  having  been  chiefly 
noticeable.  The  Brighton  Company  are  seeking  fresh 
borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of  about  ^1,000,000 
and  although  no  details  are  yet  known  it  is  believed 
the  issue  will  take  the  form  of  a  convertible  preference 
stock  ;  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway 
have  also  taken  steps  to  enlarge  their  capital  by 
p£i 50,000  and  to  issue  ,£50,000  debenture  stock. 

I  Among  foreign  railways  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario 
stock  has  been  largely  bought  and  the  preference  shares 

I  of  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  have  also  been  in 
demand  mainly  on  rumours  of  an  amalgamation  ;  whilst 
the  latter  is  quite  likely  to  have  a  sharp  rise  it  must  not 
be  regarded  save  as  a  good  speculation,  but  to  others 
who  do  not  object  to  a  risk  of  this  nature  the  chance 
of  a  quick  profit  is  in  their  favour. 

The  South  African  mining  market  has  been  rather 
dull  as  a  consequence  of  some  sellings  from  Paris  and 

I  also  because  the  professional  operators  have  helped 
themselves  rather  freely  in  anticipation  of  a  big  public 
demand  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  This  demand  has 
not  been  so  great  as  expected  and  a  reaction  has  re- 
sulted from  the  pruning  which  has  taken  place.  There 
is  however  nothing  to  alter  the  opinion  which  is  held 

,  by  very  competent  judges  that  the  steady  improvement 
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in  the  output  together  with  the  more  satisfactory  com- 
mercial conditions  throughout  South  Africa  must  result 
in  an  active  market  in  the  representative  South  African 
shares. 

The  introduction  of  the  Lace  Proprietary  Mines  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  week  and  we  notice  that  a 
great  show  is  made  of  the  farm  Droogefontein  in  the 
Eastern  Rand.  But  unless  we  are  mistaken  this  is  the 
farm  which  was  under  option  for  several  years  to  two 
well-known  South  African  finance  houses,  and  after 
careful  examination  finally  rejected  by  them.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  portion  of  the  Rand  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  keen  dispute  as  to  the 
direction  and  depth  of  the  reef — many  engineers  of 
established  reputation  hold  that  it  does  not  extend  so 
far  north.  Assuming  this  theory  is  correct  it  is 
possible  that  a  counterbalance  may  be  found  as 
far  as  the  Lace  Proprietary  is  concerned  in  the 
remaining  farms  which  are  situate  well  to  the  south. 
The  proposition  is  a  reasonable  speculation  at  a  moderate 
price  and  by  this  we  mean  that  intending  purchasers 
should  not  buy  at  the  inflated  prices  immediately  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  shares  :  such  prices  are  sus- 
tained for  a  time  to  establish  the  market. 


THE  WAYS  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

A17E  have  recently  received  from  various  insurance 
*  *  companies  a  number  of  calendars,  blotters, 
diaries  and  other  productions,  which  some  antiquated 
tradition  seems  to  require  insurance  companies  to  dis- 
tribute at  the  close  of  each  year.  The  money  wasted  by 
each  company  in  this  way  is  not  very  considerable,  but 
the  production  of  these  monstrosities  is  typical  of  much 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  insurance  com- 
panies. The  managers  decide  that  a  certain  number  of 
calendars  are  required,  and  that  the  cost  is  to  be  limited 
to  a  specified  sum  ;  whereupon  estimates  are  obtained 
from  a  number  of  printers,  who  deluge  the  office  with 
designs.  At  some  board  meeting  in  the  summer  or 
early  autumn  there  is  an  exhibition  of  these  designs,  at 
which  more  bad  taste  is  crowded  into  a  small  space 
than  on  any  other  occasion.  The  directors  solemnly 
consider  the  relative  demerits  and,  to  judge  by  results, 
usually  select  the  most  objectionable  production. 

These  things  are  presumably  intended  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  company,  and  the  same  inability  to 
make  a  successful  appeal  to  the  public  in  choosing  a 
calendar  is  exhibited  in  nearly  all  other  advertisements 
and  publications  issued  by  insurance  companies.  The 
prospectus  of  a  Life  office,  for  instance,  which  might 
be  made  a  quite  interesting  document,  is  nearly  always 
supremely  unattractive  and  usually  unintelligible  except 
to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  insurance 
matters.  The  average  actuary  has  a  moderate  ac- 
quaintance _  with  elementary  mathematics  and  some 
notions  of  insurance  law.  The  prospectus  exhibits  his 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  with  the  further  drawback 
that  the  legal  aspects  are  overhauled  by  the  solicitors 
of  the  company  with  results  that  scarcely  tend  to 
lucidity.  Sometimes  the  inspector  of  agents  is  invited 
to  express  his  opinion  of  the  draft  prospectus  ;  being 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  outside  work  he  tries  to  get 
the  whole  thing  altered  and  put  into  intelligible  popular 
language,  but  usually  meets  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment or  success. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of  British  Life 
offices  are  managed  by  actuaries,  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  outside  work  and  are  utterly  unable  to  present 
the  wares  which  they  have  for  sale  in  an  attractive 
fashion.  Doubtless  the  control  of  actuaries  over  Life 
offices  has  resulted  in  the  extremely  strong  financial 
position  of  most  British  assurance  companies,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  English  offices  adopt  the  American 
custom  of  placing  a  business  hustler  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  relegating  the  actuary  to  the  position  of 
calculating  machine  in  chief.  But  among  British  com- 
panies too  much  importance  is  generally  attached  to 
the  actuary.  His  acquaintance  with  the  not  very 
recondite  mysteries  of  actuarial  formulae  is  an  obvious 
proof  that  he  knows  something  of  which  the  outside 
man  is  ignorant,  hence  the  actuary  is  regarded  as 
superior  to  the  agent  or  the  inspector  of  agents.    It  is 


not  so  easily  demonstrated  that  the  outside  man,  by 
long  practical  experience,  has  acquired  knowledge  of 
vastly  greater  value  than  any  text-book  can  supply. 
His  experience  makes  him  many-sided  and  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  all  classes  of  people.  A  little  mathema- 
tical training,  combined  with  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  legal  knowledge,  accompanied  by  perpetual  clerical 
work  indoors,  tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  narrow  the 
views  of  the  ordinary  head  office  official.  Yet  the 
narrow-minded  actuary  normally  holds  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  the  broader-minded  outside  man,  and  the 
former  dominates  the  latter,  not  merely  in  actuarial 
questions,  in  which  this  is  quite  appropriate,  but  in  the 
general  management  of  the  business  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  reaching  the  public. 

There  are  several  British  offices  in  which  the  state  of 
things  we  have  described  does  not  exist.  Sometimes 
the  actuaries  are  men  who  have  themselves  had  outside 
experience,  and  occasionally  they  are  men  who  have  the 
good  sense  deliberately  to  set  aside  their  own  judgments 
in  favour  of  the  more  trustworthy  opinions  of  those  who 
have  had  a  wider  experience.  The  majority  of  British 
companies,  however,  would  work  much  more  effectively 
if,  on  most  practical  questions  of  management,  as  dis- 
tinct from  actuarial  and  investment  matters,  they 
would  consult  their  agency  managers  rather  than  their 
actuaries. 


THE  MUSICAL  PROFESSION. 

LAST  week  in  discussing  Mrs.  Craigie's  "  Artistic 
Life  "  I  left  over  for  this  week  the  question  of  the 
interpretative  artist.    If  Mrs.  Craigie  desired  to  give 
>  sound  advice  to  parents  she  had  much  better  have  left 
!  alone  the  question  of  the  creative  artist.    The  creative 
artist  is  necessarily  a  genius  and  rare  ;  very  good  inter- 
pretative artists  may  be  simply  people  of  talent  and 
certainly  are  not  rare.    A  genius  is  an  irresistible  force 
j  — and  it  may  be  remarked  that  irresistible  forces  are 
not  easily  stopped — whereas  your  person  of  talent  is 
often  timorous  and  more  frequently  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment than  the  reverse.    While  it  is  idle  to  oppose  the 
genius,  who  generally  begins  or  ends  by  making  a  fool 
of  himself,  it  may  often  be  worth  while  to  encourage  the 
mere  man  of  talent  who,  once  put  on  the  right  road,  may 
1  generally  be  trusted  to  look  after  himself.    I  take  it 
I  that  any  men  and  women  who  purpose  becoming  the 
parents  of  geniuses  contemplate  a  very  rash  act  which 
I  may  land  them  in  a  sea  of  difficulties,  while  simply  to 
be  the  parents  of  talented  young  persons,  who  carry  off 
prizes  at  school,  carries  no  responsibility.    Advice  to 
the  parents  of  geniuses  is  valueless  ;  to  the  parents  of 
talented  young  persons  it  may  be  of  value.  Mrs. 
,  Craigie  addressed  herself  to  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  geniuses  ;   I,  more  and  yet  less  ambitious,  will 
say  something  for  the  parents  of  the  talented  young 
persons  whose  talent  is  for  music. 

Unless  a  man  is  rich,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
criminal  if  he  permits  his  sons  or  daughters  to  become 
musicians.  He  must  be  rich,  else  he  cannot  give  his 
children  the  musical  education  that  will  enable  them  to 
compete  with  their  foreign  rivals.  That  education 
cannot  be  had  in  England.  It  is  true  we  have  a  few 
I  good  teachers,  but  they  are  fully  occupied  and  cannot 
spare  much  time  for  even  the  most  talented  of  their 
j  pupils  ;  and  in  England  there  are  not  the  compensations 
!  to  be  found  abroad  in  the  shape  of  incessant  concerts 
and  opera  performances  at  low  prices.  The  bulk  of  the 
teachers  here  do  not  endeavour  to  make  artists  :  it  is  not 
,  worth  their  while.  Look  at  the  advertisements  in  the  mu- 
sical papers  and  you  will  quickly  see  what  is  worth  while. 
"  Dr.  X.  Y.  Z.  Oxon.  gives  lessons  by  correspondence 
j  in  harmony,  counterpoint  &c.  Latest  successes  " — and 
then  follows  a  list  of  successes  made  by  the  pupils  in 
the  examinations  of  various  institutions  that  exist 
chiefly  by  examining.  That  is  the  one  object  of  Eng- 
lish music-teaching  :  to  enable  the  pupils  to  pass  ex- 
aminations and  stick  letters  after  their  names.  A 
teacher  who  tries  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  enthusiasm 
and  make  artists  of  them — he  is  not  wanted  :  not 
wanted,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  to  let  him  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Consequently  young  musicians  who  wish  to 
learn  the  business  are  forced  to  go  abroad.  In  London 
the  student  receives  one  or  two  lessons  a  week — each 
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lesson  occupying  the  enormous  space  of  time  of  twenty 
minutes — and  goes  his  way  and  is  subject  to  no  further 
musical  influences.  On  the  Continent,  even  in  the 
towns  where  the  conservatoires  are  very  small,  he  is 
never  out  of  the  musical  atmosphere  :  if  he  is 
not  at  his  lessons  or  practising-,  he  is  listening 
to  music  or  talking  about  it.  It  is  for  this 
eason  that  the  ordinary  Continental  musician  is  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  the  Englishman.  Besides  having 
received  better  lessons  he  has  lived  for  years  in  music  ; 
he  is  quite  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  ;  Handel  and 
Bach  are  not  the  last  things  in  music  for  him.  Scarcely 
any  of  our  English  musicians  have  lived  in  music  ;  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  a  dozen  cathedral  organists  whose 
acquaintance  with  Beethoven's  quartets  is  of  the 
slightest  ;  music  for  them  is  Handel,  Bach,  Mendelssohn. 
Harmonv,  counterpoint,  so  much  a  lesson,  and  so  many 
brilliant  successes  in  valueless  examinations.  The  day's 
work  done,  they  go  to  bed  and,  let  us  hope,  sleep 
soundly. 

So,  I  say,  the  singer  or  player  who  wants  to  become 
an  artist  must  study  abroad.  That  means  a  consider- 
able expense  although  foreign  teachers  are  accustomed 
to  comparatively  small  fees  and  do  not  wish  to  keep  up 
big  establishments  in  Kensington.  (These  social  aspi- 
rations, by  the  way,  are  one  of  the  curses  of  music  in 
England.  Brahms,  who  was  well  off,  was  content  to 
live  in  the  humblest  possible  way  in  Vienna  ;  and  the 
everyday  German  professor  does  not  waste  his  time  in 
earning  money  to  be  spent  on  entertaining  princes  and 
dukes.)  But  this  expense  is  only  the  beginning.  A 
singer  may  perhaps  after  a  few  lessons  eke  out  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  occasional  engagements  at  the 
concerts  of  provincial  or  suburban  choral  societies  ; 
but  nowadays  a  pianist  or  fiddler  must  have  an  extra- 
ordinary technique  to  get  so  much  as  a  hearing. 
Vears  upon  years  must  be  spent  in  acquiring 
that  technique,  and  even  then  the  public  and  the 
agents  will  scarcely  listen  to  you  unless  it  is 
recorded  that  you  have  worked  under  some  celebrated 
master.  Few,  very  few,  who  have  started  poor  have 
succeeded  in  passing  through  this  stage.  My  first 
advice  to  the  executive  artist  is  to  be  born  rich  :  you 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  your  lessons  and  the  public  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  come  to  hear  you  when  it  is 
known  that  you  need  not  play  for  a  livelihood.  The 
most  frightful  expense  of  all  is  that  incurred  in  getting 
yourself  launched  ;  the  agents'  fees,  the  advertising, 
the  thousand  and  one  things  it  is  necessary  to  pay — 
these  eat  up  large  sums  of  money,  and  then,  at  the 
end,  the  prospect  of  earning  bread  and  butter  is  of  the 
poorest.  No  English  pianist  or  violinist  can  earn  a 
living  by  playing  in  England  ;  the  only  foreigners  who 
gain  by  giving  concerts  here  are  those  who  have  long 
had  European  reputations. 

So  much,  for  would-be  solo  players.  As  for 
orchestral  players,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  for  the  majority  the  life  is  a  miserable  one  and  the 
earnings  precarious.  In  London  especially  it  is  highly 
disagreeable.  Rents  in  the  vicinities  of  the  London 
concert  halls  are  high,  and  bandsmen  are  not  highly 
paid  :  hence  they  have  to  live  mainly  in  the  suburbs. 
This  involves  starting  early  for  concerts  and  returning 
late — indeed  I  would  just  as  soon  drive  an  omnibus  as 
be  a  bandsman.  They  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  odd 
teaching,  play  occasionally  for  small  societies — do  any- 
thing in  fact  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  then  when 
they  grow  old  they  are  superseded  by  active  young 
men  and  their  place  is  the  theatre  or  music-hall  at  a 
miserable  salary. 

A  pianist,  violinist,  organist,  every  instrumentalist, 
must  teach  in  England.  Even  in  London  the  number 
of  orchestral  concerts  is  comparatively  small,  and  in 
the  provinces  there  is  scarcely  any  music  whatever. 
Even  an  organist  cannot  make  a  livelihood  by  playing 
the  organ,  the  salaries  attached  to  most  church  posts 
being  ridiculously  low.  Singers  have  a  better  chance 
though  I  should  think  a  long  time  before  advising 
anyone  to  take  up  singing"  as  a  profession.  There 
is  no  grand  opera  where  they  may  hope  to  earn 
large  fees  ;  and  as  for  concert  work,  there  is  an 
Enormous  amount  of  blacklegging  done  by  amateurs 
and  teachers  who  seek  to  advertise  themselves. 
The    fees   paid    even    by  large  choral  societies  are 


very  small  ;  and  yet  singers  are  bound  to  accept 
them  to  keep  their  names  before  the  provincial  public. 
After  making  some  little  reputation  they  can  earn  a 
living  by  racing  about  the  country,  spending  a  third  of 
their  time  in  railway  trains  and  stations.  To  go  abroad 
and  secure  a  place  in  a  foreign  opera  house  is  hardly 
practicable  for  most.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with 
some  foreign  tongue  is  required,  and  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  prejudice  against  English  singers 
both  in  Germany  and  France.  Still,  in  both  countries 
Americans  have  succeeded,  and  some  daring  English 

;  spirits  may  do  the  same. 

In  the  musical  profession  in  England  there  are  a  few 
prizes  not  of  the  largest  ;  but  for  the  largest  number  of 

1  interpretative  artists  the  life  is  one  of  drudgery — the 
drudgery  of  learning,  the  drudgery  of  pushing  oneself 
into  notice,  and  after  all  the  continual  drudgery  of 
playing  or  singing  just  the  music  the  public  wants.  I 

(  recommend  no  one  to  enter  such  a  profession  unless  he 
or  she  loves  music  to  such  a  degree  that  the  drudgery 
is  a  pleasure.  John  F.  Runciman. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ACADEMY.— I. 

I  "  A  FTER  Death  the  Judgment."  The  modern  scientific 
-^V-  attitude  towards  art  results  in  treatment  for  an 
artist  as  awful  and  unsparing  as  the  religious  vision  of 
a  day  of  judgment,  when  all  that  a  man  has  done,  good 
or  bad,  shall  be  displayed.  The  exhibition  of  Watts's 
work  at  the  Academy  is  of  this  terrific  kind.  Un- 
doubtedly the  leading  idea  of  the  exhibition  was  to  do 
an  act  of  homage,  to  show  the  great  man  as  well  as  he 
could  be  shown.  But  interfering  with  this  artistic 
object,  which  might  very  well  be  the  only  one  in  the 
year  succeeding  an  artist's  death,  the  scientific  idea 
claimed  its  due,  declaring  that  all  history,  everything 
that  can  be  put  upon  the  record  is  sacred,  that  all  a  man 
does  or  says  or  composes  is  a  document  and  must  be 
preserved  for  study  in  a  complete  edition  of  successes 
and  failures.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  this  memorial  exhibition  should  represent 
not  a  process  but  a  result,  cut  out  the  doubtful  things 
that  do  not  make  for  glory  or  delight,  and  show  the 
gold  as  far  as  possible  purged  of  dross. 

Well,  let  us  admit  that  both  requirements  had  to  be 
satisfied  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  of  Mrs. 
Crawshay,  the  "  Love  Steering  the  Boat  of  Humanity 
the  "Faith,  Hope  and  Charity",  to  take  a  few  at 
■  random  from  the  unlucky  pieces,  because  there  they 
I  were,  undoubtedly  by  Watts.  Admit  that  the  severe 
1  conscience  of  the  public  will  not  allow  it  to  take  its 
pleasure  without  all  this,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
arrange  the  exhibition  so  as  to  have  all  this  in  reserve 
without  defeating  the  chief  object  quite  so  much  ?  As 
it  is,  neither  object  is  attained,  for  the  chronological 
order,  promised  at  first,  is  not  kept  to,  and  there 
are  necessarily  many  gaps  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
arrangement  does  not  lead  up  to  a  climax  of  impressive- 
ness.  The  proportion  of  fine  things  is  higher  in  the 
first  gallery  than  in  any  other,  and  in  the  great  gallery 
there  is  too  much  that  is  depressing.  The  wall  which 
centres  with  "A  Patient  Life  of  Unrequited  Toil", 
flanked  by  "  Maud  "  and  another  portrait,  has  very 
little  on  it  that  would  not  be  better  away. 

Now  I  contend  that  in  this  gallery  should  have  been 
brought  together  the  pick  of  the  whole  collection,  and 
only  the  pick,  including  all  periods,  and  that  the  way  of 
the  visitor  should  have  been  made  straight  to  this  select 
gallery,  and  in  it  the  power  and  glory  of  the  painter 
exalted  and  enjoyed  with  as  little  alloy  as  possible. 
Works  that  are  complete  and  beautiful  of  their  time  like 
the  early  4 '  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Father",  and 
"Aurora"  would  be  here,  and  others  of  the  prime  like 
the  "Countess  of  Lytton  ",  the  "Jacob  and  Esau", 
the  "Bianca",  the  "  Burne-Jones  ",  and  so  on.  And 
the  later  time  would  be  as  carefully  winnowed.  Then 
round  about  this  select  gallery  of  all  periods,  the  other 
'  pictures  and  drawings,  the  partial  successes,  and,  if  it 
must  be  so,  the  failures,  would  be  arranged  in  strict  order 
of  time  for  the  curious  to  study.  But  if  this  were  done 
it  should  be  done  once  for  all  as  completely  as  possible, 
I  by  filling  in  the  gaps  of  missing  pictures  with  photo- 
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graphs,  inducting  photographs  of  those  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  honour.  Then  people  whose 
business  or  pleasure  it  is  to  trace  the  history  of  pro- 
duction would  have  the  story  spread  out  before  them, 
and  the  catalogue,  in  a  finally  revised  form,  would  be 
vhe  nucleus  for  that  full  and  dated  list  of  work  which 
is  so  difficult  to  establish  as  the  years  go  on. 

So  much  on  the  general  scheme  and  arrangement  of 
such  exhibitions  ;  the  present  one,  third  of  a  series  of 
Watts  collections,  adds  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
familiar material,  including  several  pieces  of  great 
beauty  or  of  historical  interest.  About  one  of  the 
latter  pieces,  the  "  Caractacus  ",  there  is  some  con- 
fusion in  the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue.  Lord  Northbourne  sends  what  remains 
from  the  first,  or  cartoon  competition  at  Westminster. 
No.  92  appears  to  be  a  smaller  version  of  the  whole 
design,  not  a  "  fragment  "  :  Nos.  93,  96  and  125  are 
fragments,  parts  of  the  full-sized  cartoon  enlarged  from 
this  design.  The  date  of  this  competition  should  be 
1843,  not  "  1842  ",  as  the  writer  of  the  notice  gives  it. 
Further  on  he  speaks  of  the  1847  competition  as  the 
"  third";  it  was  the  fourth,  two  fresco  competitions 
having  intervened.  In  this  fourth  Watts  was  success- 
ful with  his  "Alfred  inciting  his  Subjects  to  prevent  the 
Landing  of  the  Danes".  "The  cartoon",  the  notice 
says,  "  was  bought  by  the  Government  ",  but  the  piece 
was  not  a  cartoon,  but  an  immense  and  remarkable  oil 
painting.  I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  it  :  it 
hangs  in  a  committee-room  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not  obtained  for  the  present 
exhibition,  for  hardly  anyone  appears  to  have  seen  it. 

The  "Time  and  Oblivion"  (36)  followed  closely  on 
this,  but  the  period  between  the  "Caractacus"  and 
"  Alfred  ",  of  the  years  spent  in  Italy,  is  very  meagrely 
represented.  Perhaps  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
portraits  and  drawings  from  Holland  House.  Two 
portraits  of  the  'fifties,  the  portrait  of  the  artist  (9),  and 
the  "Sisters"  (43)  represent  what  maybe  called  for 
distinction's  sake  a  Florentine  phase,  the  result  perhaps 
of  the  experiments  in  fresco.  But  if  these  belong  to 
the  "Caractacus"  and  "Alfred"  line,  the  "Life's 
Illusions  "  of  1849  (at  the  Tate)  took  up  again  the  earlier 
line,  where  the  "  Aurora"  of  1842  had  left  it.  To  com- 
plete the  story  of  the  big  mural  paintings  of  the  early 
time  photographs  of  the  Bowood  work  should  be  here 
{a.  sketch,  No.  107,  represents  it),  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
and  church  paintings,  and  of  the  splendid  illustration  of 
Boccaccio  now  at  the  Tate. 

Among  the  portraits  of  the  prime  an  unfamiliar 
•example  is  the  "Countess  of  Lytton "  of  1862  (19) 
already  mentioned.  Here  a  lovely  colour-scheme  and 
texture  are  carried  through  unfalteringly.  Less  am- 
bitious than  many  others,  this  is  more  complete.  On 
the  other  hand  the  large  number  of  drawings  accumu- 
lated in  the  Water  Colour  Room  proves  how  necessary 
colour  was  to  stimulate  the  artistic  vision  in  Watts. 
One  or  two  of  these,  the  "  Thoby  Prinsep  "  (86)  and 
the  "  F.  W.  Gibbs  "  (127)  for  example,  are  carefully 
and  scrupulously  carried  out,  but  are  dull  in  character  ; 
the  greater  number  show  little  feeling  for  scale,  use  of 
material,  character  of  line,  or  form  itself. 

This  contrast  between  mastery  and  comparative  im- 
potence may  lead  us  back  to  a  portrait,  only  men- 
tioned so  far,  that  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  and 
puzzling  in  the  exhibition,  the  one  described  as 
"Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Father,  1836",  when  Watts 
was  nineteen.  If  the  date  is  right,  and  even  if  it  is 
only  approximately  right,  this  painting  means  that 
Watts  as  a  boy  or  a  youth  could  touch  mastery  in  the 
school,  let  us  say,  of  Lawrence.  To  tell  the  truth, 
there  are  very  few  of  the  portraits  that  compare  with 
it  in  sensitiveness  of  drawing.  Later  work  surpasses 
it,  of  course,  in  originality  or  grandeur  of  conception  ; 
the  "  Tennyson  ",  for  example,  of  1864,  with  its  power 
of  making  a  person  formidable  and  monumental,  but 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  these  later  conceptions  are 
matched  with  the  close  and  delicate  regard  for  the 
forms  of  the  subject  and  perfection  in  the  manner 
chosen  that  we  find  here.  It  stands  by  itself  of  its 
time  :  the  somewhat  later  portraits  grouped  about  it 
are  not  comparable,  and  the  work  of  ten  or  thirteen 
years  later,  as  in  the  "  Cassavetti  "  (44)  is  flatly  inferior. 
A  picture  like  this  puts  us  close  on  the  secrets  of  an 


artist's  production.  What  is  the  history  by  which  the 
author  of  this  tenderly  modelled  mouth  and  these  expres- 
sive eyes  came  to  produce  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  No.  S 
which  hangs  near,  features  that  are  mere  rough  con- 
ventional symbols?  The  answer  is  not  a  loss  in 
general  capacity  ;  it  is  a  change  of  direction,  a  change 
of  ideas  and  aims  by  which  a  man  deliberately  shuts 
the  door  on  desirable  things  he  once  could  do,  and 
cannot  find  his  way  back  to  them.  At  any  later  time 
Watts  had  the  capacity  to  draw  like  this  if  his  mind  would 
have  allowed  him  the  necessary  simplicity  and  concentra- 
tion at  the  point  demanded.  But  two  ideals  rendered  this 
difficult,  the  ideal  of  a  very  broad  and  heroic  form,  of 
which  the  "Aspiration"  is  an  ineffectual  symbol,  but  of 
which  we  get  a  more  fortunate  hint  in  the  "  Mrs.  Percy 
Wyndham  "  ;  and  the  oth^r  ideal  of  rich  colours  and 
textures.  These  ideas  of  superhuman  form  and  rich 
colour  and  texture  were  to  absorb  him  so  much  that 
in  a  great  part  of  his  work  delicate  plasticity  was  to 
fall  out  between  them,  leaving  a  general  grandiose 
statement  of  form  and  an  integument  of  colour  or 
texture  hanging  loosely  about  it.  The  "  Physical 
Energy  "  gives  us  an  extreme  instance  in  its 
rudely  indicated  rhythm  and  its  rotten  surface, 
with  a  gap  between.  In  the  "  Esau  "  and  "Jacob  and 
Esau  "  there  is  a  stand  made  by  sober  plastic,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  Stevens's  "  Isaiah"  ;  in  the  later 
work  we  get  gorgeous  passages  of  colour  in  sea  or  sky, 
like  that  of  the  "  Progress",  Blake-like  upward  streams 
of  figures  like  the  "Cain",  the  "  Creation  ",  and  the 
"  Denunciation  "  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  apocalyptic 
"Riders",  splendid  in  their  general  inspiration,  but 
with  an  impatience  in  the  inflated  or  rudely  chopped 
shapes  of  figures  and  draperies  that  communicates  itself 
to  the  paint  in  ugly  plasterings.  The  art  of  Watts's  age 
was  a  sunset  comparable  with  Turner's,  a  passion  of 
colour  and  of  vastitude,  with  an  extravagant  develop- 
ment of  personal  taste  in  form. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


PATRIOTISM. 

(Front  the  Russian  of Lermoxtov . ) 

^  LOVE  my  country,  though  in  such  strange  fashion 
No  reasons  of  the  mind  must  rule  this  passion. 
Her  dear  blood-purchased  glory, 
The  calm  that  best  her  haughty  trust  beseems, 
Her  dark  and  ancient  day  of  hallowed  story  : 
'Tis  none  of  these  that  prompts  my  happier  dreams. 

I  love  her  steppe  (I  know  not  why  it  is) 

Better,  the  steppe  and  the  cold  silences ; 

Forests  that  wave  illimitable  and  free  ; 

And  riverfloods  big  brimming  like  a  sea. 
And  O  a  sleigh  that  posts 

Along  a  byway  track — and  unaware 

You  meet  a  tardy  beam  that  pricks  the  proof 
Shadow  of  night  (the  spirit  of  hearth  and  roof 

Far  out  upon  the  air  !) 

The  trembling  fire  some  wretched  hovel  boasts ! 

Give  me  the  smoke  of  stubblefields  alight  : 
A  caravan  of  nomad  wains  that  winds 

Across  the  enormous  weald  ; 

And  on  the  hill,  in  the  dun  fallowfield, 
A  pair  of  stems,  two  birches  glistening  white ! 
I  take  such  joy  as  many  men  know  not, 
To  see  a  barnfloor  heaped,  a  straw-thatched  cot, 

A  window  and  the  carven  shutter-blinds. 

Some  dewy  holiday  evening  I'll  sit  by 

To  watch  them  dance,  long  hours,  nor  tire — not  I — 
Of  the  trampling  and  the  whistling  :  how  it  glads 
The  heart  to  hear  their  talk,  these  tipsy  lads ! 

J.  S.  PlIILLBIORE. 
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COWPER  THE  CASTAWAY. 

COWPER  has  come  out  in  various  new  dresses  of 
late  years.  He  has  been  titivated,  end-papered, 
and  selected  in  favour  of  a  generation  that,  we  fear, 
does  not  know  him.  He  has  been  smartened  and 
brought  up  to  date.  One  does  not  know  what  the 
effect  of  this  in  circulation  has  been.  Perhaps  he  has 
gained  some  new  sympathisers  he  would  have  lacked 
otherwise.  Some  who  read  Cowper's  poems  have  a 
sentiment  that  favours  the  old  editions.  There  are, 
fortunately  for  the  booksellers,  a  great  many  people 
who  set  far  more  store  by  the  present  style  of  book 
production  than  by  that  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  pictures  to  their  view  are  better,  the 
bindings  gayer  and  prettier;  they  think  the  little  old 
editions,  most  of  these  long  before  now  the  dingier  for 
age  and  wear  and  tear,  look  shabby  on  the  shelf  or 
the  table.  There  are  ungrateful  owners  of  the  little 
books  of  poetry  published  of  old  with  the  plates  of 
Stothard  or  Kauffman  —  Bell's  Poets  of  Great  Britain 
"complete  from  Chaucer  to  Churchill  ",  for  instance — 
who  would  gladly  replace  these  by  a  row  of  reprints 
on  India  paper  illustrated  by  artists  of  to-day,  and 
introduced  in  the  fashion.  Others  there  are  quite  in- 
different to  the  copy  or  edition :  feeling  for  a  title- 
page  is  unintelligible  to  them  :  all  they  require  is 
convenient  size  and  decent  print.  For  illustration, 
they  would  as  soon  have  a  half-tone  as  the  finest 
stipple  work  of  Bartolozzi.  It  would  be  ungracious 
to  gird  at  folk  who  hold  these  views.  We  are  in 
their  debt.  Thanks  to  them  we  can  be  epicures  on 
the  lean  purse.  True,  we  cannot  with  such  a  purse 
read  our  favourites  in  those  rare  and  choice  copies 
the  beautiful  title-pages  of  which  contain  no  reference 
to  edition  ;  but  happily  there  is  still  an  abundance  of 
old  editions  to  be  had  at  the  stall  for  a  song,  books 
of  which  the  collector  has  no  need.  How  much  the 
old  copy  of  a  favourite  author  is  enhanced,  if  it  has 
been  in  your  family  time  out  of  mind  !  The  old  book- 
plate, the  faint,  formal  handwriting  on  the  flyleaf,  thesp 
may  appeal  to  you  even  when  the  book  has  been 
bought  at  a  stall  :  an  aroma  far  more  delicate  clings 
to  the  page  when  the  book  has  come  down  to  you 
through  generations.  I  have  always  read  Cowper  in 
such  a  little  old  copy  published  soon  after  his  death  : 
hence  perhaps  in  some  degree  the  distaste  for  what 
look  to  some  like  bedizened  Cowpers.  But,  apart  from 
personal  feeling  of  the  kind,  are  not  such  poems  as 
"  The  Sofa  "  or  "  The  Winter  Evening"  rather  over- 
dressed in  modern  fashionable  attire? 

"  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column  " 

There  can  be  no  driving  a  brisk  trade  in  the  reprint 
market  with  such  ware  as  this.  Better  let  the  sofa 
stand  where  it  did  in  the  old  time.  This  furniture  is 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  It  is  falling  to  pieces,  perish- 
ing of  neglect  as  surely  as  that  which  it  was  Miss 
Haversham's  grotesque  pleasure  to  sit  amid.  Nearly 
all  Cowper's  poems  which  were  destined  to  be  read 
with  sympathy  by  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth,  are  held  in  Palgrave's  Antho- 
logy. There  is  of  course  one  exception,  a  supreme 
exception.    If  Shelley's  "Then  what  is  life,  I  cried 

 "  be  the  most  moving  last  line  in  English  poetry, 

what  ranks  as  the  most  moving  first  line?  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  anyone  who  feels  poetry  at  all,  and  knows 
about  the  anguish  of  Cowper's  life,  disputing  his  claim 
to  pre-eminence  in  this  : 

"  Oh  that  those  lips  had  language.    Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last.'' 

The  tears  are  hereof  the  divine  despair  of  which  another 
wrote. 

What  that  life  and  its  anguish  were  one  gets  a  far 
clearer  notion  than  one  had  before  from  reading  the 
collection  of  Cowper's  letters  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  has  arranged  and  edited.*    Mr.  Wright  has 


*  "  The  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper."  Arranged  by  Thomas 
Wright.  4  vol..  London:  Ihxlder  and  Stoughton.  1904.    £3  3*.  net. 


done  his  task  exceedingly  well.  The'  editor  of  a  work 
such  as  this,  which  has  taken  years  to  prepare,  for 
press,  and  great  labour  in  detail,  often  finds  himself 
cumbered  with  many  notes.  He  has  hardly  the  heart 
to  discard  them  ;  the  result  is  the  reader  suffers.  But 
Mr.  Wright  is  never  otiose  with  his  references  and 
comment,  and  his  preface  and  introduction  are  simple 
and  sensible.  The  printing  of  the  book  was  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Constable  at  the  Edinburgh  University  Press 
— hence  praise  is  superfluous. 

No  man  can  write  his  least  eventful  day,  and  "no 
one  can  write  it  for  him  on  earth  "  ;  but,  as  lives 
and  letters  go,  here  is  a  book  surely  which  shows  the 
man  as  clearly  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  see  him 
through  printed  or  written  matter.  Supplement  the 
letters  with  a  few  of  the  poems,  and  you  feel  you  have 
as  lifelike  a  portrait  of  Cowper,  as  after  reading 
Trelawny  you  have  of  Shelley,  or,  after  reading  the 
"  Compleat  Angler"  and  the  "Lives",  of  Walton. 
Cowper,  with  his  fatal  voices  and  the  menace  "actum 
est  de  te — periisti  " — it  sounds  just  like  a  quotation 
from  a  Latin  prose  paper  in  Smalls — would  have  been 
a  grand  subject  for  the  anatomy  of  Burton.  The  dream 
smote  him  at  the  prime  of  life  and  haunted  him  till  his 
death.  Yet  one  does  not  doubt  that  at  Olney  and  at 
Weston  there  were  many  days  for  him  on  the  whole 
serene,  steeped  in  that  refined  joy  which  is  the  attar  of 
existence.  He  was  "  constitutionally  melancholy  ",  his 
editor  reminds  us.  Yes,  but  finely  sensitive  too  :  and  such 
a  man,  set  in  the  scenes  and  amid  the  pursuits  he  cares 
for,  cannot  be  wholly  miserable.  Make  all  subtraction 
for  the  quelling  pains  the  highly  sensitive  nature  suffers 
from,  the  happiness  at  many  times  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  more  exquisite  the  nerves  of  pain,  so  much 
the  more  exquisite  the  nerves  of  pleasure.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  regard  Cowper's  joys  as  tame — like 
much  of  his  poetry — his  sunlight  mild  as  that  of  the 
winter  wood  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  patriotic 
passion  was  a  great  thing  about  Cowper.  He  could 
enjov  greatly  and  suffer  greatly  according  as  his  country 
fared.  Through  these  letters  we  have  constant  proof 
of  this.  "  When  poor  Bob  White  brought  me  the 
news  of  Boscawen's  success  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
how  did  I  leap  for  joy.  When  Hawke  demolished 
Conflans  I  was  still  more  transported.  But  nothing 
could  express  my  rapture  when  Wolfe  made  the  con- 
quest of  Quebec."  And  there  are  other  passages 
on  national  subjects  very  near  Cowper's  heart.  He 
never  raises  his  voice  to  a  shout  :  but  its  tones  are 
deep  and  grave  :  there  is  no  mistaking  his  earnest- 
ness over  his  country's  "  awful  and  magnificent 
cause".  In  his  poetry  he  does  not  wave  the  flag 
perhaps  as  Campbell  ;  rather  he  spreads  the  pall — at 
least  in  those  noble  lines  on  Kempenfelt,  that  have 
the  crystal  simplicity,  the  obviousness,  which  is  the 
privilege  of  genius.  But  there  is  nothing  tame  or 
mild  about  Cowper's  national  feeling — "  full  charged 
with  England's  thunder". 

How  captivating  are  those  pages  in  which  we  have 
glimpses  of  Cowper,  in  this  truly  representative  of  the 
leisure  of  his  century,  dallying  among  his  hares,  his 
cucumbers,  his  melons.  Mr.  Dobson's  choice  lines 
would  suit  Cowper  almost  as  well  as  White  to  whom 
they  were  applied  by  Grant  Allen  : — 

"  He  liked  the  thrush  that  stopped  and  sung — 
He  liked  the  drone  of  flies  among 

His  netted  peaches. 
He  liked  to  watch  the  sunlight  fall 
Athwart  his  ivied  orchard  wall 
Or  pause  to  catch  the  cuckoo's  call 

Beyond  the  beeches." 

I  think  Grant  Allen  never  lived  to  read  the  garden 
calendar  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
notable  edition  of  "  Selborne  "  published  by  Messrs. 
Freemantle  ;  else  he  would  have  felt  that  the  application 
of  the  lines  to  Gilbert  White  was  absolutely  perfect. 
The  eighteenth-century  man  was  not  more  leisurely 
than  his  descendants  because  he  was  less  strenuous. 
Nor  was  the  possession  of  leisure  a  virtue  in  him  any 
more  than  its  absence  now  is  a  fault  in  us.  The  truth 
is  there  was  time  for  leisure  then.  It  is  the  growing 
number  of  interests  and  pursuits  that  has  so  ruffled  old 
leisure.    "So  many  things,  so  much  to  do" — it  was 
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this  which  made  Myers,  least  likely  of  men  one  might 
suppose,  half  admit  a  case  against  the  classics.  Twelve  i 
visits,  or  something-  near  this  number,  Cowper  in  one  I 
of  his  letters  tells  us  he  paid  to  his  cucumber  frame  in 
a  single  day.  Some  people  who  witnessed  a  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons  years  ago  may  always  asso- 
ciate Mr.  Chamberlain  with  cucumbers  :  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  angry  cries  and  gesticulations  he,  inno- 
cent origin  of  it,  rose  seeming  the  one  perfectly  self- 
possessed  man  in  the  Chamber,  with  a  smile—"  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  ".  But  Cowper's 
associations  with  cucumbers  are  of  world  fame.  He  I 
told  Newton  that  the  awkward  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1783  did  not,  when  he  laid  down  his 
newspaper,  interest  him  nearly  so  much  as  his  cucumber 
frames.  Vet  it  is  "a  plant  the  fruit  of  which  I  cannot 
eat  when  I  have  procured  it ".  The  hares,  too,  have 
passed  into  the  literary  history  of  the  world,  Bess, 
Puss  and  Tiney.  The  epitaph  on  his  hare  is  a  gem  of 
perfection  : 

"  Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo." 

Much  of  such  frolic  and  spright  in  letter  and  verse  was 
indulged  in  almost  at  the  midst  of  fits  or  during  the 
very  promptings  of  despair — tears   in   the  laughter, 
laughter  in  the  tears.    This  in  some  measure  is  but  life 
as  any  man  or  woman  of  sensibility  must  live  it.  But 
the  final  passages  truly  are  terrible.    Nothing  in  the 
agony  of  Lamb's  letters  compares  with  this — nothing  in 
the  earlier  phases  of  Cowper's.    This  one  never  recog- 
nised  to  the  full  till  one  read  the  last  pages  of  the  fourth  J 
volume  of  letters.    He  is  the  castaway.   He  goes  down  ' 
into  the  black  deeps  of  despair  :  into  a  hell  not  even  lit  j 
by  fire.    Life  has  no  more  use  of  him  than  of  the 
expelled  drones  in  the  autumn — the  saddest,  most  con-  | 
temned  things  that  crawl  the  earth,  by  some  refined  j 
irony  of  Nature  kept  alive  often  for  weeks  after  the  I 
expulsion.    Yet  he  lingers  and  lingers,  and  vaguely 
wonders  why  he  should  write  a  letter  to  his  cousin 
calling  her  "dear":  how  indeed  can  there  be  any- 
thing dear  to  him  more  than  to  the  drone  !    Swift  at 
least  could  gnash  in  despair.     The  dream  has  come 
resolutely  true — Periisti.    It  is  done — 

"  No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone  : 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he." 

George  A.  B.  Dewar. 


THE  CHILD  BARRIE. 

"  pETER  PAN;  or,"  adds  Mr.  Barrie,  "The  Boy 
A  Who  Wouldn't  Grow  Up  ".  And  he  himself  is 
that  boy.  That  child,  rather  ;  for  he  halted  earlier  than 
most  of  the  men  who  never  come  to  maturity — halted 
before  the  age  when  soldiers  and  steam-engines  begin 
to  dominate  the  soul.  To  remain,  like  Mr.  Kipling,  a 
boy,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  But  I  know  not  anyone 
who  remains,  like  Mr.  Barrie,  a  child.  It  is  this  un- 
paralleled achievement  that  informs  so  much  of  Mr. 
Barrie's  later  work,  making  it  unique.  This,  too,  1 
surely,  it  is  that  makes  Mr.  Barrie  the  most  fashionable 
playwright  of  his  time. 

Undoubtedly,  "  Peter  Pan  "  is  the  best  thing  he  has 
done— the  thing  most  directly  from  within  himself. 
Here,  at  last,  we  see  his  talent  in  its  full  maturity  ;  for 
here  he  has  stripped  off  from  himself  the  last  flimsy 
remnants  of  a  pretence  to  maturity.  Time  was  when  a 
tiny  pair  of  trousers  peeped  from  under  his  "short- 
coats,"  and  his  sunny  curls  were  parted  and  plastered 
down,  and  he  jauntily  affected  the  absence  of  a  lisp,  and 
spelt  out  the  novels  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  said  he  liked 
them  very  much,  and  even  used  a  pipe  for  another 
purpose  than  that  of  blowing  soap-bubbles.  But  all 
this  while,  bless  his  little  heart,  he  was  suffering.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  enough  to  play  at  being 
grown-up  among  children  of  his  own  age.    It  was  a  I 


fearful  strain  to  play  at  being  grown-up  among  grown-up 
persons.  But  he  was  forced  to  do  this,  because  the 
managers  of  theatres,  and  the  publishers  of  books,  would 
have  been  utterly  dumfounded  if  he  had  asked  them  to 
take  him  as  he  was.  The  public,  for  all  its  child- 
worship,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  things  not  written  osten- 
sibly by  adults.  The  managers,  the  publishers,  the 
public,  had  to  be  educated  gradually.  A  stray  curl 
or  two,  now  and  again,  an  infrequent  soap-bubble 
between  the  fumes — that  was  as  much  as  could  be 
adventured  just  at  first.  Time  passed,  and  mankind 
was  lured,  little  by  little,  to  the  point  when  it  could 
fondly  accept  Mr.  Barrie  on  his  own  terms.  The  tiny 
trousers  were  slipped  off,  and  under  the  toy-heap  were 
thrust  the  works  of  Mr.  Meredith.  And  everyone 
sat  around,  nodding  and  smiling  to  one  another  rather 
fatuously,  and  blessing  the  little  heart  of  Mr.  Barrie. 
All  was  not  yet  well,  though — not  perfectly  well.  By 
force  of  habit,  the  child  occasionally  gave  itself  the 
airs  of  an  adult.  There  were  such  moments  even 
in  "  Little  Mary".  Now,  at  last,  we  see  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre  Mr.  Barrie  in  his  quiddity  undiluted 
—the  child  in  a  state  of  nature,  unabashed — the  child, 
as  it  were,  in  its  bath,  splashing,  and  crowing  as  it 
splashes. 

The  first  of  all  differences  between  the  minds  of  a 
child  and  an  adult  is  the  vividness  and  abundance  of  a 
child's  fancy.  Silently  in  solitude,  or  orally  among  its 
peers,  a  child  can  weave  an  endless  web  of  romance 
around  itself  and  around  all  things.  As  a  child  grows 
into  boyhood,  this  delicate  faculty  is  dimmed.  Man- 
hood, in  most  cases,  destroys  it  utterly.  For,  as  we 
come  to  manhood,  the  logical  side  of  our  brain  is 
developed  ;  and  the  faculty  for  logic  is  ever  foe  to  the 
faculty  for  romance.  It  is  only  in  our  sleep,  when  the 
logical  side  of  the  brain  is  at  rest,  that  the  romantic 
side  is  at  liberty  to  assert  itself.  In  our  dreams  we  are 
still  fluently  romantic,  fertile  in  curious  invention.  In 
our  dreams  romance  rises  up,  laughing,  to  lord 
it  over  logic  who  lords  it  over  her  all  day  long". 
She  laughs,  and  leads  him  a  dance  all  through 
the  night.  Sometimes,  if  we  wake  suddenly  in 
the  night,  so  suddenly  that  we  remember  a  dream 
clearly,  logic  in  us  is  forced  to  admit  that  romance  is 
no  mere  madcap— that  there  is,  at  least,  a  method  in 
her  madness,  and  that,  as  man  to  woman,  he  is  no  match 
for  her  at  her  best.  Yes,  sometimes,  remembering  a 
dream,  we  marvel  at  the  verisimilitude  of  it,  marvel  at 
the  soundness  of  invention  in  the  dialogue  that  we 
were  waging,  or  in  the  adventure  that  had  befallen  us. 
And,  with  a  sigh,  we  confess  that  we  could  not  compass 
consciously  so  admirable  an  effect.  Even  when,  as 
usually  happens,  the  remembered  dream  is  but  a  tissue 
of  foolishness,  how  amusing  the  foolishness  is !  Why 
cannot  we  be  amusingly  foolish  in  the  manifold  follies 
of  our  hours  of  vigil  ?  On  the  whole,  certainly,  our 
minds  work  to  better  effect  when  we  sleep  than  when 
we  wake.  Why  cannot  we  sleep  for  ever  ?  Or,  since 
the  mind  of  a  man  sleeping  is  equivalent  to  a  child's 
mind,  why  cannot  we  be  for  ever  children?  It  is  only 
the  man  of  genius  who  never  experiences  this  vain 
regret — never  hankers  after  childhood,  with  all  its- 
material  and  moral  discomforts,  for  sake  of  the  spiritual 
magic  in  it.  For  the  man  of  genius  is  that  rare  creature 
in  whom  imagination,  not  ousted  by  logic  in  full  growth, 
abides,  uncramped,  in  unison  with  full-grown  logic. 
Mr.  Barrie  is  not  that  rare  creature,  a  man  of  genius. 
He  is  something  even  more  rare — a  child  who,  by  some 
divine  grace,  can  express  through  an  artistic  medium; 
the  childishness  that  is  in  him. 

Our  dreams  are  nearer  to  us  than  our  childhood,  and 
it  is  natural  that  "  Peter  Pan  "  should  remind  us  more 
instantly  of  our  dreams  than  of  our  childish  fancies. 
One  English  dramatist,  a  man  of  genius,  realised  a 
dream  for  us  ;  but  the  logic  in  him  prevented  him  from 
indulging  in  that  wildness  and  incoherence  which  are 
typical  of  all  but  the  finest  dreams.  Credible  and 
orderly  are  the  doings  of  Puck  in  comparison  with  the 
doings  of  Peter  Pan.  Was  ever,  out  of  dreamland, 
such  a  riot  of  inconsequence  and  of  exquisite  futility  ? 
Things  happen  in  such  wise  that  presently  one  can 
conceive  nothing  that  might  not  conceivably  happen, 
nor  anything  that  one  would  not,  as  in  a  dream, 
accept  unhesitatingly.     Even  as  in  a  dream,  there  Ls- 
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no  reason  why  the  things  should  ever  cease  to 
happen.  What  possible  conclusion  can  inhere  in 
them  ?  The  only  possible  conclusion  is  from  without. 
The  sun  >hines  through  the  bedroom  window,  or  there 
is  a  tapping  at  the  bedroom  door,  or — some  playgoers 
must  catch  trains,  others  must  sup.  Even  as  you, 
awakened,  turn  on  your  pillow,  wishing  to  pursue  the 
dream,  so,  as  you  leave  the  Duke  of  York's,  will  you 
rebel  at  the  dream's  rude  and  arbitrary  ending,  and  will 
try  vainly  to  imagine  what  other  unimaginable  things 
were  in  store  for  you.  For  me  to  describe  to  you  now 
in  black  and  white  the  happenings  in  "Peter  Pan" 
would  be  a  thankless  task.  One  cannot  communicate 
the  magic  of  a  dream.  People  who  insist  on  telling 
their  dreams  are  among  the  terrors  of  the  breakfast 
table.  You  must  go  to  the  Duke  of  York's,  there  to 
dream  the  dream  for  yourselves. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  child  would  be  enough, 
in  this  generation  which  so  adores  children,  to  account 
for  his  unexampled  vogue.  But  Mr.  Barrie  has  a 
second  passport.  For  he,  too,  even  pre-eminently, 
adores  children — never  ceases  to  study  them  and  their 
little  ways,  and  to  purr  sentimental  pagans  over  them, 
and  finds  it  even  a  little  hard  to  remember  that  the 
world  really  does  contain  a  sprinkling  of  adults.  In  fact, 
his  attitude  towards  children  is  the  fashionable  attitude, 
struck  more  saliently  by  him  than  by  anyone  else,  and 
with  more  obvious  sincerity  than  by  the  average  person. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  preoccupation  with 
children  endears  him  to  the  community.  The  strange  thing 
is  the  preoccupation  itself.  It  forces  me  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Barrie  has,  after  all,  to  some  extent,  grown  up.  For 
children  are  the  last  thing  with  which  a  child  concerns 
itself.  A  child  takes  children  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
passes  on  to  more  important  things — remote  things  that 
have  a  glorious  existence  in  the  child's  imagination.  A 
little  boy  does  not  say  "  I  am  a  child",  but  "  I  am  a 
pirate",  or  "a  greengrocer",  or  "an  angel",  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  little  girl  does  not  say  "  I  am  a  little 
girl,  and  these  are  my  dolls,  and.  this  is  my  baby- 
brother  ",  but  "  I  am  the  mother  of  this  family  ".  She 
lavishes  on  her  dolls  and  on  her  baby-brother  a  wealth 
of  maternal  affection,  cooing  over  them,  and  .  .  .  stay! 
that  is  just  Mr.  Barrie's  way.  I  need  not,  after  all, 
mar  by  qualification  my  theory  that  Mr.  Barrie  has 
never  grown  up.  He  is  still  a  child,  absolutely.  But 
some  fairy  once  waved  a  wand  over  him,  and  changed 
him  from  a  dear  little  boy  into  a  dear  little  girl.  Some 
critics  have  wondered  why  among  the  characters  in 
"  Peter  Pan"  appeared  a  dear  little  girl,  named  in  the 
programme  "  Liza  (the  Author  of  the  Play)  ".  Now  they 
know.    Mr.  Barrie  was  just  "  playing  at  symbolists". 

Max  Beerbohm. 


SOME  GOLFING  MEMORIES.— II. 

THE  East  Neuk  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Fyfe  was 
a  far  cry  from  Princes  Street,  and  the  multitude  of 
Edinburgh  golfers  relaxed  on  Musselburgh  Links. 
Most  regular  among  these  I  specially  remember  Everard 
and  Gilbert  Mitchell  Innes.  Often  were  they  to  be 
seen  lunching  at  the  New  Club,  in  joyful  expectation 
of  a  lively  afternoon.  Both  were  idle  men  and  could 
follow  the  bent  of  their  fancies.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
players  were  men  of  business,  and  in  a  severely  pro- 
fessional city  golf  was  a  strictly  professional  recrea- 
tion. Musselburgh  was  always  pretty  full  of  a  fine 
afternoon  and  on  Saturdays  it  was  overcrowded.  The 
only  day  when  it  was  safe  to  take  a  meditative  stroll, 
without  the  fear  of  being  shrieked  out  of  your  senses 
or  cut  over  by  a  ball,  was  the  Sabbath,  when  excom- 
munication would  have  visited  the  license  in  which 
the  Southrons  now  indulge  so  freely.  On  a  Saturday 
advocates  in  great  practice  stole  a  holiday,  and  I  have 
seen  a  Lord  Justice  Clerk  going  the  rounds,  with  a 
divine  whose  pulpit  oratory  drew  admiring  crowds,  and 
who  was  serenely  assured  of  the  morrow's  sermon. 
Even  his  Christian  patience  must  have  been  sorely  exer- 
cised when  some  "  foozler  "  with  the  lead  had  "  taken 
the  line  ".  Ordinary  day  or  Saturday,  there  was  always 
a  merry  meeting  at  Mrs.  Forman's  hospitable  "  public  " 
hard  by  the  south-western  hole.  Grilled  haddocks, 
chops  and  poached  eggs  were  the  staples  of  the  simple 


I  menu,  but  there  was  often  as  much  wit  and  wisdom  at 
these  mixed  meals,  as  at  the  symposia  of  the  Noctes 
Ambrosianae.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,  but  still  there 
were  conventionalities  at  Musselburgh  which  it  was 
scandalous  form  to  outrage.  I  became  an  object  of 
remark,  not  to  say  reprobation,  when  I  used  to  divest 
myself  of  my  coat  in  the  heat  of  the  dog  days.  The 
cadie  I  always  engaged  was  heartily  ashamed  of  me, 
and  only  to  be  conciliated  by  liberal  pay.  Asked  as  to 
my  identity,  he  answered  contemptuously  that  I  was 

I  "  Yeen  Shand  ",  and  he  fancied  I  came  from  somewhere 
far  awa'  in  the  South.  He  was  a  long-legged  ragamuffin, 
with  good  knowledge  of  the  game,  a  conversable  man, 

;  full  of  anecdote  and  he  came  by  subsequent  promotion. 
In  fact  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  a  back  at 
leapfrog  to  two  deserving  men.  When  I  passed  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  a  tall  and  dignified  gentleman  volunteered 
as  my  clerk.  It  is  to  be  presumed  he  was  temporarily 
out  of  luck  ;  at  any  rate  during  the  year  I  walked  in 
Parliament  House  his  commission  was  reckoned  in 

[  shillings.    But  when  I  threw  up  the  sponge,  he  passed 

j  straight  into  the  employment  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
Moncrieff,  and  when  that  eminent  lawyer  and  politician 
was  raised  to  the  Bench  and  the  peerage,  I  think  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  lucrative  berth.  But  that  is  a 
digression  for  which  I  should  apologise.  Musselburgh 
links  had  their  semi-classical  associations.  Jupiter  Carlyle, 

'  an  accomplished  golfer  in  his  time,  was  minister  of  the 
adjacent  parish  of  Inveresk.  In  his  cheery  Remi- 
niscences he  tells  of  an  outing  from  London  to  lunch 
with  Garrick  at  the  actor's  villa  at  Hampton.  Home, 
the  author  of  "  Douglas  ",  accompanied  him.  Garrick 

(  asked  them  to  bring  their  golf  clubs,  for  it  appears  that 
golf  was  played  then  by  Scotch  immigrants  on  Moulsey 
Hurst.  The  doctor  astounded  his  host  by  teeing  a  ball 
before  the  summer-house  where  they  were  drinking  and 
driving  it  into  the  river  through  an  archway  burrowing 
below  the  high  road.  One  of  the  convives  on  that 
occasion  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  who  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  thereby  hangs  another  Edinburgh 
reminiscence.  Black  had  been  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
dueing  the  Rebellion  of  the  '45,  and  had  inoculated  the 
stern  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  passion  of  golf. 
After  the  first  game,  the  pupil  invariably  beat  his  astute 
master,  and  had  the  snug  living  on  the  Thames.  So 
far  as  I  remember,  no  golf  was  played  at  Leith  in  my 
time,  but  tradition  associates  the  Leith  links  with 
another  Royal  prince  of  as  sanguinary  memory.  The 
favourite  amusements  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  were 
seeing  Covenanters  tortured  in  the  Council  Chamber 
and  playing  golf  at  Leith.  And  tradition  says  that  his 
instructor  and  habitual  antagonist  was  a  cadie,  who  had 
driven  a  golf  ball  from  the  causeway  of  the  High  Street 
over  the  steeple  of  S.  Giles.  Bruntsfield  Links — for 
the  name  of  links  had  lingered — were  still  patronised  by 
baillies  and  corpulent  burgesses,  who  sharpened  them- 
selves for  festive  suppers  in  the  evening  by  creeping 
about  in  coats  of  faded  scarlet.  Scarlet  had  gone  out 
of  fashion  with  the  gentry,  though  it  was  still  the  wear 
at  Carnoustie,  and  with  another  sprinkling  of  jovial 
civic  dignitaries  behind  the  Broadhill  at  Aberdeen. 

Bruntsfield  was  civic  and  Musselburgh  suburban,  but 
for  week-ends — the  word  was  not  coined  then — and  for 
somewhat  longer  outings  there  was  North  Berwick. 
Nothing  could  be  more  breezily  bracing  than  the  sea- 
beaten  slopes  with  the  Law  and  the  solan-haunted  Bass 
and  Tantallon  in  the  background.  How  different  then 
the  peaceful  townlet,  with  its  single  respectable  hotel 
and  scarcity  of  decent  lodgings  from  what  it  is  now, 

j  when  premiers  set  the  fashion  on  the  rounds  and  pluto- 

!  crats  entertain  in  luxurious  villas.  Speaking  as  a 
duffer,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  North  Berwick  was 
overrated.  I  remember  one  cramped  corner  in  especial, 
where  a  lofty  wall  offered  a  trap  which  skill  could  scarcely 
avoid  when  an  easterly  wind  was  blowing  capriciously. 
On  the  other  hand  I  delighted  in  the  wild  freedom  of 
Gullane,  whither  I  used  often  to  be  driven  by  my  friend 
Hastings  Anderson  of  S.  Germains — a  stretch  of  high 
rolling  down,  interspersed  with  furze  clumps,  where 
race-horses  used  to  take  their  gallops.  There  was  a 
river  in  Macedon  and  a  river  in  Monmouth,  and  the  hill 
at  Gullane  is  not  unlike  the  steep  of  Sandwich. 

As  I  said,  I  was  entered  to  golf  at  Pau,  the  first  place, 
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I  fancy,  where  it  was  acclimatised  on  the  Continent. 
And  it  had  caught  on  wonderfully  there  with  men  who 
were  elderly  and  whose  time  hung-  on  their  hands.  Even 
with  the  young  and  vigorous  the  steps  invariably  tended 
to  the  Plain  of  Billieres,  when  the  foxhounds  were  not 
out,  or  when  no  picnic  was  going  forward.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  it  was  ideal  golfing  ground,  before  it  was  cut  up 
by  the  railway.  The  game  was  introduced  there  by 
Major  Hutchinson,  uncle  of  the  more  famous  Horace. 
No  one  took  to  it  more  kindly  than  the  Americans  of 
the  North,  who  with  their  irrepressible  and  inexhaustible 
hospitality  were  the  salt  and  savour  of  the  cosmo- 
politan foreign  colony.  Post,  the  father  of  the  future 
American  consul  at  Pau,  and  his  inseparable  ally  Van 
Zandt  were  daily  punctual  as  clockwork.  The  native 
French  did  not  much  favour  the  game,  but  there  was 
one  notable  exception  ;  a  poor  Gascon  gentleman  who 
could  not  afford  to  engage  a  gamin,  but  was  out  in  all 
weathers  with  driver  and  putter.  Unfortunately,  with 
all  his  praiseworthy  efforts  he  progressed  backwards. 
And  that  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic Englishmen  :  in  fact  among  our  scratch  lot  there 
was  little  talent  and  no  genius.  Among  the  best  were 
R.  B.  Mansfield,  who  pulled  stroke  and  wrote  "The 
Log  of  the  Water  Lily  on  the  Danube  "  :  and  George 
Hughes,  a  tall  athlete  with  a  powerful  reach  who 
helped  his  brother  Thomas  in  the  biography  of  Tom 
Brown.  It  was  Mansfield,  an  old  Winchester  man, 
with  his  friend  Augustus  Vansittart,  who  afterwards 
set  golf  agoing  on  the  Winchester  downs.  With 
Vansittart  I  subsequently  played  many  a  game  at  Black- 
heath,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  club  in  England.  If  you 
were  living  then  in  London,  it  was  Hobson's  choice — ■ 
you  must  either  play  there  or  nowhere,  for  the  holes  on  j 
Moulsey  Hurst  must  have  been  filled  since  Garrick's 
time,  and  if  golfing  had  begun  at  Wimbledon  I  never 
heard  of  it.  If  we  could  only  have  had  Blackheath  as  , 
in  the  days  of  the  highwaymen,  but  things  had  sadly 
changed  !  The  hazards  were  cross  roads,  deep  cut  and 
roughly  macadamised,  tradesmen's  carts,  perambu-  I 
lators  and  nursemaids.  It  was  no  place  for  a  poor  man  j 
to  play,  when  a  casualty  might  involve  him  in  tre- 
mendous Consequences.  I  never  committed  myself 
further  than  by  sending  a  ball  into  a  policeman's  face, 
and  as  he  was  used  to  being  knocked  about,  five 
shillings  settled  the  matter.  But  my  friend  was  more 
unfortunate.  He  came  to  signal  grief  over  a  damaged 
old  lady,  who  not  only  insisted  on  being  carried  straight 
to  the  London  Hospital,  but  lived  on  his  charity  for 
many  weeks,  and  never  forgot  him  till  her  lamented 
decease.  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  CUNLIFFE'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER 
WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  2  Jan.  1905. 

Sir, — In  the  most  courteous  and  appreciative  review 
of  the  second  volume  of  my  "  History  of  the  Boer  War  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  24  Decem- 
ber Lord  Roberts'  advance  on  Pretoria  is  referred  to 
as  "possibly  one  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  in  history". 
My  book  does  not  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  in  fact  I  only  refer  to  it  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner  in  my  summary  of  the  strategical  situation  at 
the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at  Bloem- 
fontein.  I  desire  however  to  dissociate  myself  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  from  the  above-quoted  descrip- 
tion of  the  movement  on  the  Transvaal  capital.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  continued 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  was 
essential  to  their  subjugation  ;  and  in  any  case  the  word 
"  hoax",  whether  as  having  reference  to  a  great  mili- 
tary operation  or  to  the  effect  which  that  operation 
may  have  had  on  public  opinion  in  England,  appears  to 
me  curiously  infelicitous. 

JI  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe. 

(Mr.  Cunliffe  is  surely  a  little  hypersensitive.  We 
do  not  understand  this  anxious  haste  to  dissociate  him- 


self from  a  view  no  one  attributed  to  him.  If  it  is  zeal 
on  Lord  Roberts'  behalf,  perhaps  Lord  Roberts  is  able 
to  look  after  himself.  If  it  is  mere  desire  to  lecture  us 
on  our  choice  of  words,  that  is  hardly  Mr.  Cunliffe's 
province.  However  his  letter  aptly  illustrates  a  remark 
we  made  last  week  in  a  review  of  Colonel  Dodge's 
"Napoleon":  "No  one  can  doubt  the  great  initial 
advantages  which  an  experienced  soldier,  endowed  with 
the  historical  instinct,  possesses  over  the  civilian  in  the 
writing  of  military  history."  Were  Mr.  Cunliffe 
an  experienced  soldier  as  well  as  an  experi- 
enced man  of  letters,  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  popular  illusion,  the  very  natural- 
ness of  which  should  put  an  historian  on  his  guard. 
The  people  threw  up  their  caps  when  Pretoria  was 
taken,  and  Mr.  Cunliffe  throws  up  his.  By  this  time 
most  authorities,  British  and  Boer  alike,  at  any  rate 
those  who  were  there  to  see  for  themselves,  agree  that 
the  general  advance  from  Bloemfontein  to  Pretoria  was 
an  illusion.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  the 
"occupation  of  Pretoria  was  essential  to  the  Boers' 
subjugation ".  Ultimately,  of  course,  it  was  ;  but 
not  at  the  moment  chosen  by  Lord  Roberts.  In 
the  case  of  a  loosely  knit  community  like  the  Boers, 
the  loss  of  the  capital  meant  little  or  nothing.  Had 
Mr.  Cunliffe  been  one  of  those  who  were  left  behind  on 
the  line  of  communications  after  the  general  advance 
had  passed,  he  would  have  been  in  a  better  position  to 
realise  this.  As  soon  as  the  army  had  passed  through 
the  Free  State,  De  Wet  and  Theron,  simply  by  slipping 
round  Lord  Roberts'  flanks,  harried  most  effectually 
the  scanty  detachments  which  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  leave  behind  in  a  district  supposed  to 
have  been  pacified.  (It  is  not  generally  realised 
that  Theron  was  even  more  instrumental  than  De 
Wet  in  the  recrudescence  of  Free  State  resistance.) 
The  Free  Staters  carried  on  the  struggle  with  more 
vigour  after  than  before  the  general  advance.  Much 
the  same  happened  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  loss  of  Pretoria  affected  in  no  wise  the  efficiency 
of  the  forces  there,  whilst  their  losses  during  these 
operations  were  virtually  infinitesimal.  This  is  well 
shown  by  the  facility  with  which  the  Boers  were  supplied 
and  commanded,  when  their  forces  settled  down  under 
the  three  commands  of  Botha,  De  Wet  and  De  La  Rey. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  Boers 
lived,  supplies  even  at  the  very  end  of  the  campaign 
were  more  plentiful  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and 
to  the  end  the  three  commandants-general  had  little 
difficulty  in  conveying  their  orders  even  to  their  most 
remote  commandoes,  as  is  proved  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  gathered  them  together  for  the  final  surrender. 
Had  Lord  Roberts  advanced  more  deliberately  and 
really  crushed  resistance  as  he  went,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  war  would  have  ended  many  months 
earlier  than  it  did. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  "COUNT  OF  FLORENCE". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Lung'arno  degli  Archibusieri,  Firenze. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  thank  the  writer  of  the 
notice,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  17  December, 
of  my  translation  of  Condivi's  "  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo ",  both  for  the  many  flattering  things  which 
he  said  about  the  little  volume,  and  also  for  his 
"  charitable  work  of  correcting"?  Alas!  we  are  all 
subject  to  error  ;  even  your  reviewer.  And  I  hope  he 
will  pardon  me  if  I  follow  his  good  example.  I  refer 
to  the  passage  where  he  writes  :  "  But  the  inaccuracy 
which  grates  most  of  all  on  the  historic  sense  is  the 
expression  '  County  of  Florence  '.  Shades  of  the  ancient 
Consoli  and  Gonfalonieri  rest  in  peace  :  'twas  but  a 
slip  :  for  no  man  ever  yet  heard  tell  of  a  Count  of 
Florence  !  '  Contado  '  may  mean  county,  though 
•  Contea'  is  much  more  usual,  but  in  this  connexion  it 
simply  means  that  part  of  the  old  Republic  of  Florence 
which  was  not  the  city."  In  this  one  passage,  there 
are  no  less  than  three  slips  which,  judged  by  the  high 
standard  of  accuracy  set  up  by  your  reviewer,  are 
hardly  venial  ones. 

1.  Long  before  the  Consoli  and  Gonfalonieri  whose 
shades  he  invokes  had  been  thought  of,  there  existed 
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under  Charlemagne  a  military  and  civil  governor  of  the 
city  uncommonly  like  a  Count  of  Florence.  Had  your 
reviewer  turned  to  so  accessible  a  book  as  Professor 
Yillari's  "  I  Primi  Due  Secoli  della  Storia  di  Firenze  ", 
of  which  an  English  translation  has  been  published  at 
London,  he  would  have  found  the  following  passage, 
ed.  1898,  vol.  i.,  p.  65  : — "  E  siccome  i  Franchi  ai 
duchi  longobardi  sostituirono  i  conti,  cosl  anche 
Firenze  ebbe  un  conte,  la  cui  giudiciaria  si  estendeva 
per  tutto  il  territorio  della  diocesi  vescovile,  che  s'  era 
formata  sull'  antica  divisione  romana.  Questo  ero  cio 
che  chiamavasi  il  contado  fiorentino,  il  quale  da  un 
lato  arrivava  sino  quasi  a  Prato,  a  un  luogo  detto  i 
Confini,  e  di  la  verso  il  Poggio  a  Caiano  si  stendeva, 
girandodalla  parte  di  Empoli,  e  confinando  col  Lucchese, 
col  \*olterrano,  col  contado  fiesolano." 

2.  That  the  "  Contado  Fiorentino  "  was  literally  the 
"County  of  Florence"  is  further  shown  by  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "  Comitatus  Florentinus  ",  as  its  equiva- 
lent, in  Latin  documents.  An  instance  dating  from  the 
tenth  century  comes  to  my  hand  ;  and  no  doubt  earlier 
examples  could  easily  be  found. 

3.  Nor  is  the  third  statement  of  your  reviewer,  that 
the  term  "Contado"  "  simply  means  that  part  of  the 
old  Republic  of  Florence  which  was  not  the  city  ",  a 
correct  one.  The  "  Dominio  Fiorentino"  consisted  of 
the  "Citta",  the  "Contado"  (which  in  the  course  of 
time,  under  the  Republic,  was  gradually  extended  till 
it  embraced  the  "  Vicariati "  of  Certaldo,  Scarperia 
and  San  Giovanni,)  and  the  "  Distretto",  that  is,  the 
remaining  and  outlying  portions  of  Florentine  territory 
which  had  not  received  the  privilege  of  being  incor- 
porated with  the  "Contado". 

I  need  not,  therefore,  point  out  that  if  the  term 
"Contado",  as  used  by  Condi vi,  is  to  be  translated  at 
all,  it  can  only  be  properly  rendered  in  English  by  the 
word  "  County  ". 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  P.  Horne. 

I  Mr.  Home's  letter  is  not  a  little  puzzling.  Of  course 
if  you  use,  in  translating  from  an  Italian  cinquecenfro 
book,  a  well-defined  expression  like  "  County  "  without 
note  or  comment,  the  reader  can  only  attach  to  it  the 
generally  received  meaning.  A  "  County  "  in  Italy  was 
the  hereditary  state  which  a  Count  held  from  his  feudal 
overlord,  and  in  this,  which  is  practically  the  only 
received  sense,  "  County  of  Florence  "  is  so  unhistorical 
and  misleading,  nay  let  us  say  so  absurd  an  expression, 
that  we  would  not  leave  it  standing  even  with  a  note 
of  explanation.  Mr.  Horne,  to  convict  us  of  error, 
invokes  the  shadowy  Counts  of  Florence  as  if  they 
really  were  Counts.  They  were  called  "  Comitese " 
certainly,  but  were  in  no  sense  feudal  Counts,  nor  was 
their  district  a  "County".  Their  office  was  purely 
temporary  ;  they  were  (apparently)  as  removable  as  the 
Governor  of  an  English  colony  ;  they  were  officials  ; 
judges  ;  "Beamten"  Hartwig  calls  them  ("Cjuellen  und 
Forschungen  "  i.  85),  and  "  a  nutu  principis  pendens  " 
says  Muratori  ("  Antiquitates  Italicae ",  i.  404);  Mr. 
Horne  himself  claims  no  more  for  them  than  that  they 
were  "  military  and  civil  governors  of  the  city  ".  He 
puzzles  us  therefore  when  he  comes  to  place  them  in 
the  same  category  with  hereditary  feudal  Counts.  Hear 
for  a  moment  the  incomparable  Lami  ("  Lezioni  ",  pre- 
face, p.  cviii)  :  "Contado  era  l'estensione  della  Regione 
o  Provincia  dove  avea  giurisdizione  il  Conte  della 
Citta  ;  il  quale  Conte  era  dipendente  e  sottoposto  al 
Marchese  e  Duca  della  Marca  o  Ducato. "  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  "Contado"  was  a  thing 
separate  from  the  city,  whereas  the  capital  city  of 
a  "county"  always  formed  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Is  any  further  proof  needed  that  the  "Contado" 
of  Florence  was  no  "County",  and  that  its  "Conti" 
were  not  sovereign  Counts  ?  As  well  talk  of 
a  Duchy  of  Florence,  because  Alexander  de'  Medici 
was  styled  "  Duca  di  Firenze  ".  But  we  are  convinced 
that  many  of  the  general  readers  of  Mr.  Home's 
delightful  volume  would  run  away  with  the  impression, 
which  he  appears  to  hold  himself,  that  there  once  was 
a  county  of  Florence  in  the  same  sense  that  there  once 
was  a  county  of  Nice  :  hence  our  protest.  Nor  do  we 
think  because  a  man  of  learning  has  taken  a  mere 
"  comes    civitatis  ",    or    public    functionary,    to  be 


synonymous  with  a  sovereign  count  that  we  ought,  in 
a  brief  review,  to  have  explained  that  we  were  using 
the  words  "  Count  "  and  "  County  "  in  their  generally 
received  sense.  Mr.  Horne  challenges  our  definition 
of  the  "  Contado  "  of  Florence.  We  can  only  repeat 
that  it  practically  signifies  the  territory  not  of  the  fully 
developed  Republic,  but  as  we  said,  of  the  old 
Republic  :  the  "  Distretto  "  embraced  those  portions  of 
the  Florentine  "  Dominio  "  which  the  Republic  sub- 
sequently acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty.  On  this 
subject  we  would  refer  Mr.  Horne  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  ever  accurate  and  clear  Repetti  (ii.  280),  too  long 
to  quote  here.  The  "  Contado"  of  Florence  is  a  well- 
defined  district  with  a  specific  meaning  ;  it  never  was 
the  county  or  state  of  a  Count  ;  in  English  it  would 
appear  to  have  no  equivalent.  In  our  opinion,  there- 
fore, no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  translate  it, 
just  as,  we  suppose,  no  Italian  would  attempt  to  render 
into  his  language  without  paraphrase  or  note,  a 
phrase  with  so  specific  a  meaning  as  "  lord  lieutenant  ". 
—Ed.  S.R.] 


ERRORS  IN  QUOTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Linden  House,  Highgate  Road,  N.W., 
1  January,  1905. 

Sir, — I  usually  read  my  Saturday  Review  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  but  the  misquotation  at  page  823 
of  your  impression  of  yesterday,  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
John  F.  Runciman,  on  "John  Oliver  Hobbes  on  Music  ", 
strikes  me  as  being  as  inexcusable  as  the  slighting 
manner  in  which  Browning  is  himself  alluded  to. 

It  is  enough  to  produce  a  severe  attack  of  menin- 
gitis, or  something  worse. 

In  comparing  Browning's  words  in  "Time's  Re- 
venges"  with  those  provided  by  Mr.  John  F.  Runci- 
man, it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Runciman  has  left  out  a 
I  whole  line,  has  made  three  mistakes,  and  has  destroyed 
I  the  metre  ;  whereupon  he  says  of  Browning,  "  I  deny 
most  emphatically  that  he  was  a  poet  at  all  ". 

Here  are  Browning's  words  : — 

"  I've  a  Friend,  over  the  sea  ; 
I  like  him,  but  he  loves  me. 
It  all  grew  out  of  the  books  I  write  ; 
They  find  such  favour  in  his  sight 
That  he  slaughters  you  with  savage  looks 
Because  you  don't  admire  my  books  ". 

The  following  is  Mr.  Runciman's  "  revised  version": 

"  I  have  a  friend  across  the  sea  ... 
It  all  grew  out  of  the  books  I  write, 
They  find  such  favour  in  his  sight 
That  he  slaughters  you  with  strange  looks 
Because  you  don't  admire  my  books." 

This  is  truly  another  instance  of  "  humanum  est 
errare  ".  Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Tyler. 


COMMENCED  AN  AUTHOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

50  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  1  January,  1905. 
Sir, — I  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  the  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  above  phrase,  but,  as  some  of  your 
correspondents  seem  to  have  doubts  about  its  authen- 
ticity, it  may  interest  them  to  refer  to  Gray's  Letter  to 
Horace  Walpole,  14  February,  1768,  in  which  he  writes  : 
"  Pray  do  not  be  out  of  humour.  When  you  first  com- 
menced an  author,  you^exposed  yourself  to  pit,  boxes 
and  gallery."  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Murray. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Merrylands  Hotel,  Great  Bookham,  Leatherhead, 

3  January,  1905. 

Sir,— Surely  no  amount  of  "  classical"  authority  can 
convert  into  "good  English"  what  is  in  fact  an  un- 
grammatical  solecism  and  absurdity.  Let  those  who 
think  otherwise  try  to  parse  the  uncouth  phrase  which 
they  defend.    I  defy  them  to  do  so.    "  Commence  "  is 
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a  verb  transitive  and  intransitive.  In  the  former  case 
it  requires  an  object  ;  in  the  latter  it  does  not.  "  Com- 
menced authorship  "  would  be  "  good  English  ",  while 
"commenced  as  author"  would  be  equally  so,  and 
both  also  grammatical  ;  although  a  writer  of  taste 
would  probably  prefer  the  simple  word  "  begin  "  to  the 
more  affected  "commence".  But  in  "commenced 
author"  is  "  author  "  objective  or  nominative  ?  If  the 
former,  then  the  author  is  said  to  "commence"  him- 
self, which  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herman  W.  Marcus. 


THE  TRANSLATING  OF  RUSSIAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford, 
1  January,  1905. 

Sir, — Apropos  Tolstoy's  "  Power  of  Darkness"  (please 
let  me  spell  his  name  as  he  spells  it  himself)  a  critic 
in  your  pages  takes  my  wife  and  me  severely  to  task 
for  our  method  of  translation,  and  is  good  enough 
to  explain  to  "the  two  mischief-makers"  how  the 
thing  ought  to  be  done. 

First,  by  way  of  proof  that  we  have  at  least  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  our  own  defence,  allow  me  to  quote  one 
Russian  and  one  English  witness  : 

Tolstoy  writes  :  "Better  translators  both  for  know- 
ledge of  the  two  languages  and  for  penetration  into  the 
very  meaning  of  the  matter  translated  could  not  be 
invented"  ;  and  A.  B.  Walkley  wrote  (of  the  first  book 
I  translated)  :  "  For  my  sins  I  have  to  peruse  a  good 
many  translations  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  have 
never  come  across  anything  so  good  in  its  way  as 
Mr.  Maude's  version  of  Tolstoy".  If,  therefore,  our 
translation  of  "The  Power  of  Darkness"  is  not  satis- 
factory, it  is  (one  may  presume)  because  the  work  pre- 
sents some  special  difficulties — difficulties  alluded  to  in 
the  preface  to  our  volume  of  Tolstoy's  "  Plays". 

We  had,  indeed,  got  as  far  as  your  critic's  advice 
carries  one,  before  we  began  the  work  of  translation. 
What  could  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  "  the  use  of 
ordinary  unremarkable  English",  "no  long  words", 
"  let  the  Russian  peasant  speak  more  or  less  like  an 
English  child,  with  a  plain  Saxon  vocabulary"?  It 
was  when  we  got  to  work,  that  the  uselessness  of  such 
advice  became  apparent. 

Instead  of  the  monotonous  "  Russian  peasant  "  who 
speaks  "like  an  English  child",  we  had  to  deal  with 
live  characters,  each  of  whom  has  his  or  her  own 
peculiar  method  of  expression  !  One  or  two  speak 
rather  good  Russian  ;  old  Akim  can  hardly  find  words 
to  make  himself  intelligible  ;  Niki'ta  (who  can  read,  and 
has  met  townsfolk  when  he  worked  on  the  railway)  uses 
long  words  occasionally,  and  is  a  bit  of  a  Mrs.  Malaprop 
(though  Mr.  Swete,  at  the  Stage  Society's  performance, 
preferred  not  to  emphasise  that  feature).  Some  cha- 
racters use  much  slang,  others  hardly  any.  Nan,  living 
among  people  not  careful  of  the  truth,  helps  out  nearly 
every  assertion  with  a  little  oath  by  way  of  assurance 
that  she  is  not  telling  a  fib. 

Now  the  course  your  critic  so  kindly  commends  to 
our  notice  would  simply  blur  the  distinction  between 
the  manner  of  speech  of  each  of  these  very  different 
people  ! 

A  plan  we  thought  of  trying  :  namely  to  take  the 
slang  of  some  one  district— say  Suffolk — ,  or  of  some 
one  period — say  Bunyan's — broke  down,  because  it 
would  have  suggested  associations  quite  foreign  to  the 
place  and  time  of  the  play.  Ultimately  we  had  to  face 
the  fact  that  to  render  such  a  play  quite  satisfactorily  is 
impossible.  We  had  to  invent  a  series  of  proverbs  for 
old  Matryona  to  use,  and  to  make  up  an  indefinite 
slang  belonging  to  no  one  place  or  time. 

Ours  was  not  the  first  English  translation  of  this 
play,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  other  people  trying  to 
do  better  than  we  have  done  with  it  ;  but  let"  me  in 
conclusion  add  a  word  of  advice  to  your  critic.  The 
work  of  conscientious  translation  is  arduous,  it  is  little 
appreciated,  and  except  in  the  case  of  new  works,  it 
generally  has  to  be  done  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  When, 
therefore,  people  have  devoted  some  years  to  the 
endeavour  to  carry  out  this  difficult  task,  any  critic  who 


does  not  know  the  language  in  question  (Russian  in 
this  instance),  should  hesitate  before  he  reads  them  a 
public  lecture,  in  an  influential  paper,  suggesting  that 
they  have  not  mastered  the  a  b  c  of  their  nail.  Before 
he  depreciates  work  that  has  been  done,  he  should  at 
least  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  doing 
it.  It  is  a  case  in  which,  truly,  example  is  better  than 
precept.  Yours  truly, 

Aylmer  Maude. 

I  And  so  Mr.  Maude  really  did,  for  a  while,  entertain 
the  notion  of  translating  Tolstoy  (y,  by  all  means) 
through  terms  of  Suffolk,  or  of  Bunyan  !  Delightful  ! 
Had  Mr.  Maude  made  this  weird  admission  in  the 
witness-box,  I,  as  cross-examining  counsel,  would  have 
promptly  resumed  my  seat,  with  a  bland  "Thank  you, 
Sir,  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  ".  As  it  is, 
having  no  jury  to  address  later,  I  may  as  well  labour 
the  point  (so  utterly  missed  by  Mr.  Maude)  that  a  trans- 
lator's aim  should  be  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
To  preserve  the  letter  is  fatal  to  this  end.  Tolstoy's 
peasants  talk  naturally.  Mr.  Maude's  talk  a  jargon 
which  (at  best)  belongs,  as  he  says,  "  to  no  one  place  or 
time".  Nan's  "little  oaths"  are,  doubtless,  natural 
as  coming  from  a  Russian  child,  speaking  her  own 
language.  But  to  find  exact  English  equivalents  for  them 
is  to  change  utterly  their  "  value  ".  As  for  Mr.  Maude's 
idea  that  slangless  language  cannot  be  variegated  to 
suggest  different  types  in  different  classes,  that  is  too 
childish  for  discussion.  That  translation  is  no  easy 
matter,  as  he  touchingly  complains,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny.  Translation  needs  a  keen  tact  in  language,  and 
needs  that  caution  in  language  which  comes  from  sense 
of  humour.  To  be  a  decent  translator  is  certainly 
difficult.  My  point  is  that  Mr.  Maude  is  not  the  man 
to  cope  with  the  difficulty. — Max  Beerbohm.] 


UNLETTERED  PHYSICISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  January,  1905. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "An  Oxford  Classicist", 
speaks  of  Mr.  Godley's  notorious  allusion  to  "unlet- 
tered physicists ".  May  I  point  out  that  I  am  not 
guilty  of  having  invented  this  invidious  expression,  the 
authorship  of  which  is  well  known  ?  I  may  have 
quoted  it.  I  am,  &c. 

A.  D.  Godley. 


A  SCIENTIST'S  ATTITUDE  TO  IMMORTALITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kincraig,  Cutcliffe  Grove,  Bedford, 
5  Jan.  1905. 

Sir, — In  regard  to  the  article  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  last  week  concerning  science  and 
immortality,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  doubt  about 
it.  The  question  naturally  arises  :  is  it  right  to  incul- 
cate the  idea  into  the  minds  of  children  as  if  it  were  a 
fact  consequent  on  belief  in  certain  doctrines,  which 
are  also  disputable  ?  Think  of  the  disappointment  and 
mental  anguish  that  will  ensue,  unless  people's  minds 
have  been  prepared,  if  science  should  conclusively  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  untenable.  If  it  has 
not  done  so  already,  science  may  be  able  to  give  a 
definite  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  conscious- 
ness can  exist  apart  from  the  brain  :  and  in  the  w-ords 
of  Huxley:  "Science  has  fulfilled  her  function  when 
she  has  ascertained  and  enunciated  truth  ".  I  maintain 
and  will  always  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  right  to 
teach  beliefs  as  if  they  were  matters  of  fact  when  they 
are  really  highly  controversial.  Why  teach  disputable 
doctrines  and  ignore  indisputable  fact  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  all  ?  A  great  deal  of 
the  suffering  in  this  world  is  caused  through  ignorance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Reid. 

[Our  correspondent  is  deficient  in  philosophy  or  he 
would  know  that  nothing  can  be  known  absolutely.  If 
on  that  ground  we  are  not  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  we  must  give  up  teaching  anything  as 
true.— Ed.  S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

ARMS  AND  ASSUMPTION. 
"  Debrett's   Peerage,  Baronetage  and  Knightage  for 
1905."     Royal  Edition.     London  :  Dean.  1905. 
315.  6if.  net. 

OF  the  various  publications  relating  to  titles  of 
honour  in  Great  Britain  "  Debrett  "  is  the  oldest. 
For  a  reason  to  be  presently  stated  there  is  special  ground 
for  commenting  on  the  new  issue,  and  for  some  general 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  and  similar  publications. 
Small  volumes  on  the  Peerage,  usually  i2mo.  were  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Kearsley 
and  others.  The  earliest  "  Debrett"  we  have  seen  was 
published  in  May  1802  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  a  second  edition  appeared.  The  publication  was 
not  annual,  but  editions  appeared  at  intervals  of  two  or 
more  years,  usually  in  two  i2mo.  volumes.  A  larger 
volume  published  by  William  Pickering,  being  a  new 
edition  revised  by  George  William  Collen,  appeared  in 
1841,  in  which  the  genealogy  of  the  Peers  was  given. 
This  edition  in  respect  both  of  form  and  matter  was  in 
our  judgment  the  best  ever  adopted  by  Debrett.  The 
present  form  existed  in  1871,  but  in  1880  the  editor 
announced  that  the  publication  for  that  year  was  more 
than  a  revised  edition,  and  was  practically  a  new  book. 
The  book  then  contained  peers,  baronets,  knights  and 
holders  of  courtesy  titles.  It  now  includes  foreign 
titles  of  nobility,  privy  councillors,  bishops  suffragan, 
companions  of  orders,  and  tradesmen  holding  royal 
warrants.  Under  each  peerage  too  a  number  of  persons, 
being  children  of  daughters,  are  mentioned,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  Debrett  appeals  to  a  larger  market  than 
other  "  Peerages  ".  Great  industry  is  obviously  ex- 
pended on  the  annual  revision  of  the  work  :  it  is  well 
printed  ;  the  armorial  illustrations  are  equal  to  those  in 
any  other  such  publication  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
collect  so  large  a  volume  of  matter  in  a  small  quarto 
book  without  inconvenience.  The  special  note  of 
"Debrett's  Peerage"  is  that  only  living  persons  are 
mentioned  except  incidentally,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  genealogist  must  obtain  some  other  "Peerage". 
Precise  dates  are  rarely  given  and  it  would  seem  to  be  | 
the  object  of  the  publishers  to  produce  a  glorified  | 
"  Handbook  to  the  Title  Classes"  rather  than  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  titled  families.  As  an  example  of 
the  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  we  would  point 
to  the  Barony  of  Beaumont,  where  after  the  infant 
peeress  appear  three  dowagers,  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  one  of  them  is  mother  to  the  peeress, 
reference  must  be  made  to  "predecessors"  which 
would  not  occur  to  an  ordinary  reader.  The  headings 
"brothers  living",  "uncles  living",  result  in  the  chil- 
dren of  a  deceased  elder  brother  or  uncle  being  relegated 
to  the  collaterals,  while  the  issue  of  a  younger  brother 
remain  next  to  the  head  of  the  family.  The  issue  of 
living  daughters  of  a  cadet  are  occasionally  given  under 
peerages  which  are  not  descendable  to  females  (where 
it  would  be  intelligible),  but  the  issue  of  dead  daughters 
are  excluded  altogether — a  plan  which  may  easily  work  j 
injustice. 

Such  are  in  our  judgment  defects  in  the  scheme,  but 
assuming  that  the  scheme  is  settled,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers prefer  to  adhere  to  it,  there  remains  room  for 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  The 
translation  of  mottoes  into  English  is  a  mistake.  The 
whole  beauty  and  verve  of  a  motto  are  often  destroyed 
by  a  commonplace  English  equivalent.  For  example 
Lord  Decies'  motto  "Nil  nisi  cruce "  is  translated 
into  "  No  dependence  but  in  the  Cross  ".  At  the  close 
of  each  account  of  a  peerage  inherited  by  the  existing 
peer  comes  a  list  of  predecessors.  These  lists  are  on 
the  whole  fairly  accurate,  but  they  require  revision  in 
respect  both  of  what  they  state  and  what  they  omit. 
For  example  to  describe  the  first  Earl  of  Northesk  as 
sheriff  principal  of  Forfarshire  is  absurd  :  an  hereditary 
sheriff  is  a  grandee,  a  sheriff  principal  is  not.  The 
Marquess  of  Ormonde  is  traced  to  an  Earl  of  Karryke 
without  explanation  of  the  title  being  disused,  but  it 
is  thought  worth  while  to  record  that  two  ancestors 
were  granted  the  "  prisage  of  wines".  The  cross 
references  of  names  between  the  articles  are  incomplete. 
Under  Gordon  we  observe  a  viscountcy  held  by  the  Earl 


of  Aberdeen  but  no  mention  of  the  dukedom  belongfins" 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  interesting  fact  that 
the  present  Duke  was  in  1904  specially  reintroduced  and 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Duke  of  Gordon  is  not 
mentioned.  The  arms  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low  are  an  imagination  of  the  editor's.  In  the  list 
of  persons  bearing  courtesy  titles  we  observe  one 
identical  lady  recorded  both  as  Hon.  Mrs.  and  Lady  Ellen. 
On  p.  945  and  sequel  we  have  a  number  of  peerages 
described  as  extinct,  their  extinction  being  arguable, 
and  in  some  cases  improbable.  The  division  allotted  to- 
Foreign  Titles  of  Nobility  is  interesting,  but  we  do  not 
understand  on  what  authority  it  rests.  We  observe 
the  title  of  "Marquess  of  the  Hoi}- Roman  Church" 
which  is  peculiar  for  we  imagine  the  Papal  creations 
are  made  as  by  a  temporal  sovereign.  The  princes  and 
counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are  not  above 
suspicion.  The  princedom  of  Mindelheim  is  referred  to 
Marlborough,  which  clearly  implies  that  it  is  an  existing 
title,  but  on  reference  to  the  present  Duke  we  find  it  now 
very  properly  omitted.  On  p.  995  we  have  the  knights 
and  officials  of  certain  orders  of  chivalry — those  of  the 
Bath  and  SS.  Michael  and  George  being  omitted,  while 
those  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  are  given — which  is 
the  more  strange  as  the  Order  of  the  Bath  takes 
precedence  of  S.  Patrick  which  is  given.  Under  the 
Garter  Black  Rod  is  omitted,  the  similar  Irish  official 
being  given.  A  new  pagination  begins  with  the 
Baronetage,  the  previous  matter  having  exhausted  one 
thousand  pages.  Here  are  no  predecessors,  and  the 
names  do  not  include  all  who  call  themselves  baronets, 
but  those  only  whom  the  editor  decides  to  be  baronets, 
and  as  there  certainly  exists  no  proof  of  right  in 
respect  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  titles  mentioned, 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  any  names  rests  on  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  editor  and  publishers.  On  page  155 
appears  a  criticism  of  the  claim  to  a  baronetcy  of  Cox, 
which  is  uncalled  for  and  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  certain  baronets  of  the  name  were  "  recognised  by 
the  officers  of  arms  ",  an  irrelevant  remark  which  has 
no  authority.  The  accounts  of  knights  and  companions 
are  valuable,  and  imply  great  labour,  for  the  matter 
appears  to  be  most  of  it  original.  The  appendix  of 
tradesmen  is  no  doubt  useful  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  why  some  of  the  names  are  printed  in  large 
type. 

Having  now  commented  on  what  we  think  imperfec- 
tions in  a  monumental  work — few  in  number  as  com- 
pared with  the  vast  mass  of  information — we  are  led  by 
an  innovation  specially  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
consider  how  far  the  publication  of  Debrett  and  similar 
books  was  originally,  and  is  now,  justifiable.  The  in- 
novation is  that  on  page  260  appears  a  paragraph  on 
the  barony  of  de  Morley.  The  editor  states  in  his 
preface  that  a  person  styles  himself  Lord  de  Morley 
without  having  established  his  right  to  the  peerage 
before  the  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  that  confusion  may  arise  between  him,  the 
Earl  of  Morley  and  Lord  de  Mauley.  The  para- 
graph is  clearly  intended  to  ridicule  the  claimant's 
pedigree,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  describe  it  as 
vulgar.  The  reason  for  its  introduction  given  in 
the  preface  is  unsatisfactory,  for  if  the  claim  is  good 
confusion  cannot  be  avoided.  Consequently  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  Debrett 
thinks  it  his  right  or  duty  to  expose  what  he  considers 
an  impudent  imposture.  It  is  now  unfortunately 
assumed  that  every  subject  of  the  King  has  a  right  to 
take  any  title  and  coat  armour  he  pleases  provided 
he  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention.  Any  effort  which 
the  officers  of  arms  under  the  Earl  Marshal  may  make 
to  stop  the  practice  is  paralysed  by  the  obvious  retort 
that  their  real  object  is  to  obtain  fees.  The  editors  of 
"  Peerages  "  have  consequently  approached  heralds, 
and  heralds  have  captured  editors,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  recognition  of  assumed  titles  and 
armorial  bearings  in  print.  The  editor  of  Debrett 
fortifies  himself  by  advertising  the  name  of  a  particular 
herald  in  his  preface,  not  however  so  prominently  as 
Mr.  Fox  Davies  has  advertised  the  same  herald.  In 
our  opinion  the  whole  proceeding  is  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable,  and  it  is  because  we  have  observed 
in  Debrett  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  assume  official  authority  that  we 
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think  it  necessary  to  record  our  protest.  A  "Peerage" 
is  published  for  profit,  and  is  a  trading  concern,  and 
we  cannot  perceive  what  right  an  irresponsible  person 
has  to  publish  for  profit  in  an  account  of  the  peers  any 
ridicule  of  any  claim. 

Several  paragraphs  appear  in  "  Debrett  "  relating  to 
peers  who  have  not  established  right  to  dignities 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  one  case  (that  of  a 
well-known  Irish  viscount),  although  the  editor  con- 
victs himself  of  knowing  that  he  is  only  a  claimant,  all 
the  members  of  his  immediate  family  are  given  courtesy 
titles,  thereby  implying  that  the  viscountcy  exists. 
This  'leads  us  to  the  further  inquiry  whether  the  editor 
of  a  '"  Peerage"  has  any  right  to  decide  any  question, 
or  to  publish  anything  about  an  individual  or  his  family 
to  which  that  individual  objects  or  which  he  has  not 
approved.  It  is  contended  that  the  existence  of  peers 
is  a  matter  of  public  importance  which  anyone  has  the 
right  to  publish,  but  even  if  it  be  so,  the  details  of  family 
connexions  and  pedigree  are  not  of  public  importance. 
When  "  Debrett  "  was  published  in  1805  the  then  editor 
would  not  venture  to  insert  any  other  account  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley's  children  than  that  which  he  gave 
himself.  The  editor  probably  knew  that  the  state- 
ment was  of  doubtful  veracity,  but  it  was  not 
then  supposed  that  a  person  taking  upon  himself 
the  unnecessary  publication  of  family  matters  had 
any  right  to  reject  what  the  head  of  such  family 
declared.  It  is  no  doubt  very  unsatisfactory  that 
the  State  takes  no  steps  to  prevent  the  improper 
assumption  of  dignities  ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  does 
not  stop  the  assumption  of  peerage  titles  ;  that  cabinet 
ministers  present  at  Court  and  Secretaries  of  State  give 
commissions  to  persons  by  the  names  and  titles  they 
adopt.  It  is  assumed  by  certain  editors  that  they  may 
discharge  the  function  declined  by  the  State,  and  they 
have  become  gradually  bolder  as  years  have  passed 
without  their  figuring  as  defendants  in  libel  actions.  If 
an  official  list  is  to  be  published  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  bear  titles  of  honour,  it  should  be  issued  by  the  State, 
and  the  various  Government  offices  should  be  informed 
that  no  commission  should  be  granted  to  any  indi- 
vidual, and  no  person  should  be  presented  to  the  King, 
by  any  _  name  of  dignity,  unless  he  appears  in  the 
official  list.  The  compilation  of  such  a  list  is  perfectly 
feasible  though  the  preparation  might  be  in  the  first 
instance  laborious.  If  reference  be  made  to  the  action 
of  the  first  two  Stuart  kings  an  excellent  precedent 
will  be  found.  At  the  present  time  several  persons  are 
bearing  titles  of  honour  by  which  they  are  styled  in 
commissions,  and  by  which  they  have  been  presented 
at  Court,  their  right  to  which  they  have  not  proved  and 
it  is  suspected  cannot  prove.  The  chaotic  state  of  the 
"Baronetage"  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
the  press,  but  there  are  persons  printed  in  all  the 
Peerages  as  peers  whose  position  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory.^ The  fact  is  no  one  cares.  Since  the  Revolution 
nobility  has  been,  as  a  legal  institution,  in  increasing 
disrepute,  and  we  despair  of  any  remedy,  unless  it 
should  please  a  very  Exalted  Personage  to  issue  some 
command. 


ADAM  SMITH  AS  IMPERIALIST. 

"  Adam  Smith."  By  Francis  W.  Hirst.  English  Men 
of  Letters.    London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    2s.  net. 

*'The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement." 
By  W.  Cunningham.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.    1904.  2x. 

/^  OOD  as  is  Mr.  Hirst's  biographical  sketch  of  Adam 
Smith  as  a  man,  scholar,  and  philosopher,  he 
would  probably  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  the 
majority  of  readers  will  consider  most  pertinent  to  the 
affairs  of  to-day  his  account  of  Adam  Smith  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  ".  As  a  philosopher 
who  devised  a  novel  system  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sentiments  as  original  as  his  theory  of  free  trade  Smith 
would  be  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  name.  The 
dissertation  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  time  ;  but  what 
seems  chiefly  noticeable  about  it  now  is  that  having 
its  basis  in  sympathy  or  benevolence  it  should  be  the 
production  of  one  who  is  charged  with  attributing  all 


man's  industrial  activities  to  motives  of  pure  selfish- 
ness. Whether  in  fact  the  theory  of  free  trade  is 
any  more  selfish  than  the  theory  of  protection  may 
be  regarded  as  a  moot  point  which  we  need  not 
trouble  about  here.  But  to  say  that  Adam  Smith 
was  not  a  free  trader  is  a  charge  which  we  do 
not  wonder  Mr.  Hirst  does  his  very  best  to  rebut. 
At  any  rate  Mr.  Hirst  is  a  free  trader  ;  and  this  lends 
indignation  to  his  treatment  of  those  "  national 
economists  "  of  Germany  who  have  scorned  Smithian- 
ismus  "  but  at  the  same  time  were  rather  anxious  to 
have  Smith  on  their  side  when  they  could  contrive  it. 
We  know  much  the   same  thing  has   happened  in 

I  England.  Smith's  admission  of  the  "infant  in- 
dustries "  argument,  of  the  good  policy  for  purposes  of 
"  defence  which  is  more  important  than  opulence  ",  of 

I  such  protective  measures  as  the  Navigation  Acts,  and 

!  the  admissibility  in  theory  of  retaliation,  have  played  a 

I  great  part  here  in  the  case  of  the  neo-protectionists. 
In  fact  the  principle  of  these  exceptions  goes  a  great 
deal  deeper  than  Adam  Smith  suspected  or  than  Mr. 
Hirst  allows.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  book  above 
mentioned  Dr.  Cunningham,  who  has  undoubtedly  more 
repute  as  an  economist  than  Mr.  Hirst,  declares  that 
"Anyone  who  has  been  influenced  by  the  political 

j  ideas  of  Sir  John  Seeley,  and  is  true  to  the  economic 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith  cannot  hesitate  " — in  what  ? 
in  not  being  a  free  trader  as  Mr.  Hirst  thinks  Adam 
Smith  understood  free  trade  ! 

Is  the  explanation  that  Dr.  Cunningham  does  not 

I  understand  Adam  Smith  so  well  as  Mr.  Hirst  does? 
Prima  facie  that  is  not  likely.     Perhaps  it  is  partly 

[  because  Dr.  Cunningham  sees  more  in  Smith's  three 
exceptions,  which  free  traders  always  treat  so  gingerly, 
than  is  apparent  to  Mr.  Hirst.    Besides  it  is  extremely 

I  probable  that  free  traders  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
a  parallel  which  we  think  may  be  drawn  between  Adam 
Smith  the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  Great.  Napoleon 
was  the  hammer  of  a  decaying  political  system.  Smith 
was  the  hammer  of  the  decaying  mercantile  system. 
But  Napoleon  proceeded  to  re-create  when  his  de- 
structive operations  were  over.  Was  Smith  how- 
ever purely  destructive  ?  The  neo-protectionist  cannot 
admit  this  because  he  sees  in  the  three  exceptions 
the  germ  of  a  system  which  appears  to  be  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  to-day.  Moreover  Smith  did 
not  live  to  see  the  parody,  as  it  were,  of  himself 
by  Cobdenism  and  "  Manchesterthum  "  generally,  to 
use  the  delightfully  ugly  terminology  of  the  Germans. 
When  "Manchesterthum"  finally  discarded  the  last 
rag  of  mercantilism  as  known  to  Smith,  it  proceeded 
to  revel  in  industrial  anarchy  and  amongst  its  many 
wild  cries  was  that  of  "  Los  von  Colonien  ",  as 
the  Germans  might  say.    It  had  others.    It  shrieked 

I  against  factory  legislation,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  protests  against  the  modern  unregulated  com- 
mercial system.  And  we  may  mention  another  case 
which  was  left  over  by  the  mercantile  system — the  laws 
against  usury.  These  laws  were  amongst  the  remain-, 
ing  shackles  that  had  to  be  knocked  off  from  commerce. 

But  Adam  Smith  had  a  remarkable  plan  for  building 
up  out  of  the  colonies  a  British  empire  which  should 
checkmate  the  progress  of  revolution  then  threatening 
in  North  America.  As  nobody  denounced  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  manufacturers  more  than  he  did,  nor 
disliked  slavery  more,  though  it  was  a  favoured  system 
with  them  long  after  Pitt  had  begun  tentatively  to  in- 
troduce free  trade,  he  would  probably  have  been  against 

j  the  white  slavery  of  the  factories.  He  certainly  was  in 
favour  of  the  usury  laws.  So  that  taking  all  these 
things  together  we  may  conceive  how,  in  the  circum- 

<  stances  of  to-day,  an  economist  like  Dr.  Cunningham 
may  claim  to  be  a  follower  of  Adam  Smith  without  his 
meaning  thereby  a  free  trader  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hirst 
and  our  free  traders. 

It  is  in  respect  of  colonial  matters  that  such  fol- 
lowers of  Adam  Smith  as  Dr.  Cunningham  have 
more  affinities  with  him  than  the  free  trader  who  will 
not  hear  of  any  sacrifice  of  his  theory,  though  the 
object  proposed  to  him  is  the  integration  of  an  empire. 
When  the  North  American  colonies  were  on  the  point 
of  revolt  Smith  was  on  their  side  in  the  dispute  as  to 
taxation  ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  book  was  written  to 
show  that  the  colonies  under  the  mercantile  system 
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cost  us  more  than  they  were  worth.  He  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  after  the  dissolution  of  that  system  argued 
that  the  colonies  were  a  burden  and  it  did  not  matter 
much  what  became  of  them.  And  yet,  in  fact,  his  free- 
trade  teaching  formed  only  one  side  of  the  paternal 
tradition  :  and  when  Dr.  Cunningham  and  those  who 
think  with  him  dream  the  dream  of  a  British  empire 
founded  on  an  actual  confederacy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  self-governing  colonies  their  ideal  has  remarkable 
resemblances  to  a  plan  of  empire  which  Adam  Smith 
himself  sketched  out.  True,  he  described  it  as  a 
I'topia  :  but  then  he  said  the  same  when  he  speculated 
on  the  manufacturers  of  his  time  acquiescing  in  his 
teaching  of  free  trade.  He  argued  that  the  empire  was 
not  an  empire  when  countries  composing  it  "contribute 
neither  revenue  nor  military  force "  towards  its  sup- 
port. "The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have,  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  amused  the  people  with  the 
imagination  that  they  possessed  a  great  empire  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  empire,  however,  has" 
hitherto  existed  in  imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto 
been,  not  an  empire,  but  the  project  of  an  empire  ;  not 
a  gold-mine,  but  the  project  of  a  gold-mine.  It  is 
surely  now  time  that  our  rulers  should  either  realise 
this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging 
themselves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people  ;  or  that 
they  should  awake  from  it  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  awaken  the  people." 

It  turned  out  in  the  case  of  the  North  American 
colonies  that  the  project  could  not  be  completed  ;  and  in 
any  similar  case  doubtless  Smith  held,  as  he  advised 
in  this  one,  that  Great  Britain  should  have  done  with 
the  pretence  of  empire  and  "  accommodate  her  future 
views  and  designs  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  cir- 
cumstances ".  This  alternative,  if  it  was  not  literallv 
adopted,  was  so  far  followed,  when  "  Manchesterthum  " 
came  afterwards  to  pervade  all  politics,  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  colonies  became  part  of  our  political 
and  economic  dogmatics.  In  our  days  no  one  savs  ! 
that  we  ought  not  any  longer  to  keep  up  the  colonial 
"  equipage  "  ;  but  there  is  a  party,  and  it  is  that  which 
professes  to  be  the  orthodox  adherents  of  Adam  Smith, 
which  supplies  all  the  objections  and  contributes  little 
of  the  zeal  to  projects  of  veritable  empire.  And  yet  he 
had  a  plan  which  should  make  them  start  like  guilty 
things  upon  a  fearful  summons,  so  great  is  the  fear 
which  similar  and  less  advanced  proposals  when  made 
nowadays  put  into  their  hearts.  It  is  simply  the  plan 
of  an  imperial  parliament  and  imperial  taxation.  Each 
colony  should  have  a  number  of  representatives  in 
Parliament  proportionate  to  its  contribution  "and  so  1 
open  up  a  new  and  dazzling  object  of  ambition  to  the 
leading  men  of  each  colony.  The  assembly  which 
eliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every 
part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly  informed, 
ought  certainly  to  have  representatives  from  every  part 
of  it.  The  seat  of  the  empire  would  then  naturally 
remove  itself  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which  con- 
tributed most  to  the  general  defence  and  support  of  the 
whole".  We  take  these  quotations  as  Mr.  Hirst  gives 
them,  and  will  give  the  rest  as  summarised  by  him. 
Smith  shows  how  the  British  system  of  taxation  might 
be  extended,  along  with  representation  in  Parliament 
to  the  colonies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  great 
addition  to  the  imperial  revenue  and  a  large  permanent 
surplus  for  the  redemption  of  debt.  As  taxation  was 
reduced  and  remitted  owing  to  the  revenue  being 
released,  "  the  at  present  debilitated  and  languishing 
vigour  of  the  empire  "  might  be  completely  restored.  I 
Labourers  would  soon  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to 
work  cheaper,  and  to  send  their  goods  cheaper  to 
market.  Cheapness  would  increase  demand,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  goods  would  mean  an  increased 
demand  for  the  labour  of  those  who  produced  them —  ! 
and  so  on.  The  reader  will  find  a  similar  dream  in  the 
milieu  of  these  days  in  Dr.  Cunningham's  book.  Adam 
Smith  saw  difficulties  but  "  not  unsurmountable  ".  So 
does  Dr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Hirst  is  stirred  to  as  | 
little  enthusiasm  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  dream  as  we  I 
suppose  he  is  by  Dr.  Cunningham's.  He  would  not 
jeer  now,  as  Burke  did,  at  "  a  shipload  of  legislators 
becalmed  in  mid-Atlantic" — that  jibe  at  least  has  lost 
its  point.  But  he  is  surely  going  off  at  a  tangent  into 
a  vacuum  when  he  moralises  that  Smith  was  only  I 


beckoning  his  own  countrymen  and  their  rulers  off  the 
broad  way  of  wantonness  and  mischief  to  the  harder 
paths  of  an  inglorious  but  fruitful  economy. 


DR.  GRONAU'S  "TITIAN". 

"Titian."    By  Georg  Gronau.     London:  Duckworth. 
1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  new  volume  in  Messrs.  Duckworth's  series  is 
a  good  and  solid  piece  of  work.  It  appeared  in 
its  original  German  form  four  years  ago,  and  its 
author's  aim  was  to  supply  for  the  general  reader  a 
biography  of  Titian  more  compendious  than  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  great  work,  and  embodying  the  new 
results  of  research  and  criticism  that  have  accumulated 
since  their  second  edition  appeared  in  1881.  The  work 
of  the  pioneers  was  controverted  on  certain  points,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  most  critics  successfully,  by  Morelli. 
An  example  is  the  estimate  they  had  formed  of  the 
importance  and  extent  of  Palma's  influence  on  the 
young  Titian  :  they  even  gave  to  Palma  the  "  Baptism 
of  Christ  "  in  the  Capitol  gallery,  which  evidently 
groups  with  the  Bridgewater  "  Three  Ages  "  and  other 
early  works  of  his  contemporary.  Other  workers  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  at  various  points  ;  there  is 
therefore  some  need  for  a  critical  recension  of  the 
"  Titian  "  such  as  is  being  undertaken  for  another 
part  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  monumental  work. 

Dr.  Gronau  is  himself  one  of  the  workers  who  have 
been  adding  to  the  biographical  material  at  certain 
points.  Several  contributions  to  learned  periodicals 
stand  to  his  credit,  and  in  the  present  volume  he 
throws  some  fresh  light  on  the  relations  of  the  painter 
with  his  patrons  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  based  on  re- 
search among  the  archives  of  the  family  at  Florence. 
Apart  from  special  contributions,  the  scheme  of  his 
book,  with  its  clear  account  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
master's  production  in  its  successive  phases,  on  the 
other  of  the  patrons  who  influenced  it,  is  a  good  one. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  open  to  debate  whether  the  form 
of  his  book  was  the  best  for  a  new  book  on  the  subject 
in  England.  We  have  already,  in  Mr.  Claude  Phillips' 
book  comprising  his  two  "Portfolio"  monographs  on 
the  earlier  and  later  work  of  Titian,  a  condensation  and 
critical  supplement  of  the  kind  aimed  at,  and  one  more 
discriminating  on  the  aesthetic  side.  When  such  a 
handbook  exists,  it  is  somewhat  tedious  for  the  student 
to  feel  that  a  fresh  work  covers  much  of  the  ground  in 
duplicate,  and  to  have  to  pick  out  for  himself  such 
additions  of  fact  or  differences  of  opinion  as  exist  ; 
all  the  more  that  the  later  author  expressly  avoids 
dwelling  on  controversial  points.  We  are  even  in  doubt 
sometimes  what  his  own  judgment  is,  as  in  the 
matter  of  Wickhoff's  explanation  of  the  "  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love  ".  From  this  point  of  view  we 
should  have  preferred  a  book  dealing  expressly  with 
points  of  difference.  The  writer,  however,  after  going 
over  the  whole  ground  anew,  had  every  right  to  give 
his  work  substantive  form,  and  he  doubtless  looks  for- 
ward to  a  more  extended  publication.  He  tells  us, 
indeed,  that  he  hopes  to  produce  a  "  Corpus  Titiani 
Operum  "  and  in  the  meantime  adds  to  the  present 
volume  a  little  under  protest,  but  none  the  less  usefully, 
a  list  of  authentic  works  with  short  notes. 

The  only  picture  which  he  proposes  to  add  to  the 
known  works  attributed  to  Titian  belongs  to  the  Urbino 
chapter.  It  appears  from  the  letters  that  Titian  had  in 
hand  for  the  Duchess  Giulia,  wife  of  Guidobaldo,  a 
portrait  which  he  was  pressed  to  deliver  shortly  before 
her  death.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  never  finished,  for 
the  Duke  shortly  afterwards  married  again.  This 
portrait  Dr.  Gronau  believes  he  has  discovered  in  a 
picture  brought  out  from  the  stores  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
and  hung  in  one  of  the  state  rooms  as  a  portrait  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  by  Tintoretto.  The  type  is  un- 
doubtedly Titian's  ;  the  mask  belongs  to  the  group  that 
includes  the  "Bella"  of  the  Uffizi,  some  others  done 
from  the  same  model,  and  the  former  Duchess  Eleonora. 
The  only  reason  to  doubt  the  new  name  suggested  for 
the  sitter  is  that  this  portrait  is  so  extraordinarily  like 
the  Eleonora  in  features  and  pose,  down  to  the  hands. 
If  it  represents  the  daughter-in-law,  then  Titian,  who 
appears  not  to  have  had  sittings  from  her,  practically 
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repeated  the  Other  portrait,  features  and  all,  less  a 
double  chin  — a  rather  odd  proceeding'.  It  seems  more 
like  another,  though  somewhat  younger,  version  of  the 
other  portrait.  Among  the  pictures  known  to  have 
existed  Dr.  Gronau  refers  to  the  "Tarquinius  and 
Lucretia"  painted  for  Philip  in  1571  as  "  probably  a 
picture  now  in  the  Wallace  collection".  No  picture  of 
that  description  is  now  there. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  choice  includes 
some  of  the  pictures  that  are  not  familiar  in  reproduc- 
tion, such  as  the  "  Venus  "  of  Bridgewater  House.  (By 
a  trifling  error,  perhaps  of  translation,  the  shell  is 
described  as  a  "  mussel  ".) 


THE    KNIGHTLY  VEARS. 

"  Mediaeval  England  "  ("  Story  of  the  Nations"  series). 
By  Mary  Bateson.    London  :  Unwin.     1904.  5.?. 

THIS  book  (which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the    numerous    volumes  of   the   "Story  of  the 
Nations"   series)   gives   an   interesting   summary  of 
the    social  and   economic    development   of  England 
in    the    years   that    divide    the   Norman    Conquest  , 
from  the  "  Black  Death  ".    The  learning  and  research  j 
displayed  are    enormous,   and    the    author    appears  1 
equally  at  home  in  the  discussion  of  law  and  literature, 
architecture  and  theology.     The  first  portion  of  the 
work  deals  with  the  Norman  feudalism  of  1066  to  1154  ; 
and  the  royal  court,  the  baronial  household,  the  secular 
and  regular  clergy,  the  schools,  the  serfs,  the  villeins 
and  the  trade  guilds  of  that  epoch,  all  pass  in  review. 
The   writer    has    carefully   studied    Doomsday  and 
modern   comments   thereon,    and    the    relations  of 
the  feudal  lord  and   his  vassals'  are   admirably  ex- 
plained.    "The  lord's  dominion  over  his  land  is  of 
the  nature  of  sovereignty  as  much  as  of  ownership, 
and  his  relation  to  his  tenants  and  their  holdings  is 
that  rather  of  a  ruler  than  of  an  owner.    Harsh  and 
mean   as   many  of  the  lord's  requirements  may  now 
sound,  it  was  this  equal  and  unalterable  distribution  of 
them  among  the  groups  of  his  men  that  took  away  the 
sting.     In  feudal  lordship  and  villein  subjection  there 
lay  a  sense  of  right  secured  by  custom  that  gave  dignity 
to  the  system,  a  dignity  too  often  absent  from  the 
modern  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  of  capital 
and  labour."     In   a  later  chapter  it  is  stated  that 
the  old  manorial  court  was   in   truth  the  protector 
of  the  villein,  for  there  he  got  the  judgment  not  of 
its  president,  the  lord  or  his  bailiff,  but  of  his  fellow- 
tenants,  the  suitors  of  the  court.     Probably  this  view  is  ' 
correct  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.    But  the  theory  on 
which  it  rests  is  new.    In  more  modern  times,  after  the  j 
villein  became  the  copyholder,  he  had  no  place  in  the 
Court  Baron,  and  in  the  Customary  Court,  where  copy- 
hold admissions  were  enrolled,  the  lord's  steward  was 
certainly  judge. 

In  the  second  period,  a.d.  i  154-1250,  the  book  deals 
at  considerable  length  with  the  rise  of  commercial  and 
town  life.  The  golden  age  of  the  English  mediaeval 
Jew  was  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  who  unlike  his  subjects 
never  borrowed  from  them,  but  took  what  he  required  j 
of  their  goods,  without  promise  of  return,  yet  was 
careful  not  to  drain  the  money-giving  source.  Indeed 
in  these  times  the  Jews  were  the  most  rich  and  powerful 
subjects  in  the  land.  It  was  they  who  put  their  screw 
on  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  in  sober  fact  it  was 
Front  de  Bceuf  who  was  howling  in  the  dungeon,  and 
Isaac  of  York  who  was  playing  the  bully.  Indeed  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  "the  hold  that  the 
jews  had  got  on  English  land  by  means  of  mortgages 
was  so  strong  that  a  mediaeval  government  could 
scarcely  continue  to  tolerate  it".  An  Act  of  1269  in- 
validated their  mortgages,  and  when  they  were  finally 
expelled  by  Edward  I.,  they  had  become  a  poverty- 
stricken  body  for  whom  in  feudal  England  there  was  no 
place. 

The  last  period  here  covered  is  that  of  the  decadent 
feudalism  of  1250  to  1350.  Here  we  are  shown  an 
epoch  in  which  land  tenure  has  ceased  to  be  in  reality 
the  one  means  for  the  organisation  of  society,  when  the 
modern  professional  feeling  is  springing  up,  and  when 
an  English  parliament  is  constituted  on  a  basis  that 
ignores  tenure.    Especially  interesting  in  this  period 


are  the  pages  that  treat  on  education.  The  facts  as 
here  given,  with  what  is  said  on  the  .schools  of  the 
earlier  epochs,  should  go  far  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  illiteracy  from  the  "dark  ages".  Curious  indeed 
were  the  devices  to  which  recourse  was  taken  to 
educate  the  poor.  Thus,  to  select  one  instance,  a 
synod  of  Exeter  enacted  that  whenever  there  was  a 
school  within  ten  miles  of  the  parish  church,  one  of  its 
scholars  should  be  chosen  aqua,-  bajulus  (we  should 
say  parish  clerk)  in  order  that  the  various  small  fees 
of  the  office  might  form  a  provision  for  him. 

The  most  serious  omission  in  the  book  (in  which  there 
is  very  much  of  interest  in  regard  to  things  ecclesias- 
tical) is  the  failure  to  show  the  nature  of  the  moral 
discipline  exercised  by  the  Church  courts  on  the  lay 
community  throughout  the  author's  three  periods.  In 
the  same  way  when  she  is  off  the  subject  of  land  tenure 
she  is  perhaps  inclined  to  follow  Bishop  Stubbs'  theories 
too  implicitly.  She  takes  the  old-fashioned  view  of 
Magna  Carta,  which  she  considers  was  demanded  by 
a  united  nation,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  John  obtained 
a  considerable  amount  of  popular  support.  She  sees 
in  the  offer  by  the  barons  of  the  English  Crown  to 
the  French  Prince  Louis  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  barons  were  French.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  the  arguments  used  by  the  Baronage  to  the 
Pope  show,  Louis  was  invited  to  these  shores  because 
by  a  curious  legal  theory  the  Baronage  held  that  he 
was  in  point  of  birth  the  legitimate  king  of  England. 
Again,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Round's  almost  conclusive  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  she  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the 
twenty-four  councillors  who  are  associated  with  the 
mayor  in  the  commune  of  London  were  the  aldermen. 
These  however  are  trifling  matters.  In  conclusion  let 
us  say  that  we  owe  to  Miss  Bateson  the  first  popular 
description,  which  is  on  the  whole  nearlyr  accurate,  in 
our  language  of  the  life  of  the  community  of  this  land 
in  the  knightly  years. 


NOVELS. 

"  Pam."     By  the    Baroness  von   Hutten.     London  : 
Heinemann.    1904.  6s. 

A  kind  of  self-conscious  unconventionality  seems  to 
permeate  this  novel.  It  is  as  though  the  author  had 
set  herself  of  deliberate  purpose  to  write  a  story  that 
should  be  daring  and  defiant.  It  does  not  possess, 
therefore,  that  unmistakable  ring  of  sincerity  which  is 
the  outcome  of  conviction — the  outcast's  bitter  protest 
against  the  world's  prejudices.  But  all  the  same 
"Pam"  is  an  excellent  novel,  well  written  and  con- 
taining some  capital  character-studies.  Pam  is  the 
daughter  of  a  man  and  woman  who  have  dispensed 
with  the  marriage  bond.  The  story  shows  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  from  that  described  in  Grant  Allen's 
"The  Woman  Who  Did".  There,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  child  of  the  illicit  union  grown  to  maturity 
bitterly  reproaches  her  own  mother  for  the  wrong  she 
has  done  her.  But  with  Pam  it  is  far  otherwise.  She 
adopts  her  parents'  point  of  view  and  is  quite  ready  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reader 
of  the  book  to  resist  the  fascination  of  the  Baroness  von 
Hutten's  heroine.  She  is  a  real  creation  and  her  say- 
ings and  doings  are  infinitely  varied  and  interesting. 
She  will  haunt  the  memory  long  after  the  other  cha- 
racters in  the  book  have  been  forgotten. 

"  Provincial  Tales."    By  Gertrude  H.  Bone.    London  : 
Duckworth.    1904.  6s. 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  keen  insight  and 
sympathetic  perception  in  this  volume  of  short  sketches, 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
somewhat  lacking  in  spontaneity  and  that  the  author 
has  gone  about  seeking  impressions  in  order  to  register 
them.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  catch  what 
maybe  called  the  "  highly  coloured  "  moments  of  the 
ignorant  poor.  Drab,  grey  and  expressionless  as  are 
the  hours  for  them,  there  arrive  now  and  then  in  their 
lives  moments  when  under  the  pressure  of  bewildering 
circumstance  or  strong  passion  they  "attain  in  the 
communication  of  their  deepest  feeling  to  a  dignified 
and  moving  language  to  be  sought  for  in  vain  among 
people  of  an  easier  speech ".    Great  sorrow,  great 
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suffering,  the  sense  of  great  injustice — emotions  like 
these   have   a   dignity   of  their   own,  and   it   is  of 
these  that  Miss  Bone  writes.    She  disentangles  them, 
as  it  were,  from  the  squalor  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  the  people  about  whom  she  writes  move  and  have  | 
their  being.     In  the  telling  she  spares  us  nothing  that 
can  add  to  the  point  of  her  story.    Pitilessly,  relent-  , 
lessly  she  unfolds  in  her  own  way  the  circumstances  j 
that  lead  up  to  the  great  events  in  the  lives  of  her  cha- 
racters, to  the  great  excitement,  emotion,  or  passion 
that  at  last  unties  their  tongues  and  then — she  lets  them 
-jpeak.    It  is  what  they  have  to  say  which  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  volume,  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
published.    And  what  these  poor  creatures  say  in  their 
anguish  or  bitterness  is  well  worth  the  hearing  although  , 
there  are  many  who  would  rather  leave  it  unheard. 
Many  of  the  sentences  are  like  the  cry  of  pain  of  some 
duttb  animal  that  rings  in  the  ears  long  after  the  cry 
has  been  stilled.    The  author  must  have  seen  and  heard  j 
these  things  herself  and  must  have  felt  them.    She  has 
the  heart  that  understands. 

"  Under  Tropic  Skies."     By  Louis  Becke.    London  : 
Unwin.    1904.  6^. 

Mr.  Becke's  capacity  for  telling  tales  of  the  South  j 
Seas  would  seem  to  be  inexhaustible  :  his  latest  volume 
contains  nineteen — including  one  or  two  reminiscences — 
of  a  type  which  he  has  made  familiar.    It  is  surprising 
that  no  one  has  written  a  monograph  on  the  abundant  ' 
if  amorphous  books  about  the  Pacific.    "  The  Earl  and 
the  Doctor",  Herman  Melville,  Stevenson,  Mr.  Lloyd  J 
Osbourne,  Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  Mr.  Becke,  Pierre  Loti, 
and  a  host  of  minor  writers  have  laboured  to  reveal  j 
Polynesia  to  Europe.    And  how  little  of  all  the  mass  of  I 
print  can  be  called  literature  !    It  is  perhaps  the  very  j 
fascination  of  the  islands  that  hampers  their  chro- 
niclers, who  seem  to  feel  that  description  is  enough  to 
do  justice  to  the  delightful  lotus-land,  that  construction  is  | 
a  matter  superfluous,  dialogue  and  characterisation  an 
intrusion  upon  its  pristine  charm.    Unhappily  none  but 
the  supreme  artist  can  lend  his  readers  eyes,  and  well  as 
Mr.  Becke  knows  his  subject  he  can  do  little  but  cata- 
logue.    "Under  Tropic  Skies",  however,  is  not  mere 
book-making  :  several  episodes  are  crisply  told,  and 
there  is  scattered  through  the  book  the  crude  material 
for  stories  that  should,  perfected,  move  us  all  to  enthu- 
siasm.    As  it  is,  Mr.  Becke  just  stirs  our  curiosity. 
This  odd  world  of  "  blackbirding ",  fighting,  trading, 
hurricanes  and  copra  lies  before  us  in  his  pages  dimly, 
wanting  the  illumination  of  the  artist.  Even  so,  it  is  more 
attractive  than  the  society  novel  of  the  market-place. 
For  Mr.  Becke  knows  the  world  of  which  he  writes. 

"  The  Discipline  of  Christine."  By  Mrs.  Barre  Goldie. 
London  :  Alston  Rivers.  1904.  6s. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  charm  about  the  telling  of 
this  story.  The  author  writes  so  well  and  possesses 
such  genuine  power  of  interesting  the  reader  that  it 
makes  one  regret  that  she  finishes  up  her  story  in  a 
manner  that  is  merely  melodramatic  and  meretricious. 
Mrs.  Goldie's  powers  lie  in  the  weaving  of  that  elusive 
thing  which  we  call  "  atmosphere  "  about  her  subject. 
She  should  not  deal  in  violence.  There  are  so  many 
charming  passages  in  the  book  that  it  comes  upon 
one  with  a  shock  of  horror  to  read  that  "  Eustace 
•Goring  was  hurled  into  Eternity,  crushed  and 
mangled  "  !  "  Hurled  into  Eternity  "  is  unworthy  of 
Mrs.  Barre  Goldie. 

"Children  of  Men."  By  Bruno  Lessing.  London: 
Blackwood.  1904.  6s. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  power  of  these  painful 
stories.  Even  for  those  who  know  nothing  about  the 
life  which  they  depict — the  life  of  the  Ghetto — they 
bear  the  impress  of  crude  naked  truth.  The  presence 
of  these  strange  oppressed  people,  with  their  fierce 
passions  smouldering  beneath  an  outward  semblance 
of  conformity,  will  some  day  produce  a  problem  which 
will  have  to  be  faced  by  the  nations  that  admit  them  to 
their  shores.  In  all  these  studies  of  Jewish  life  and  j 
character — even  in  the  lighter  ones — the  note  of  tragedy 
is  present.  There  is  an  inevitable  sadness,  an  infinite 
regret  that  are  impossible  to  escape.  The  story  entitled 
""The  End  of  the  Task"  is  far  and  away  the  most  I 
powerful  and  best-told.  ! 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  My  Literary  Life."    By  Madame  Edmond  Adam.    London  : 
Unwin.    1904.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Madame  Adam  could  not  produce  anything  which  is  not 
interesting,  but  we  feel  sure  that  this  book  must  have  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  charm  in  passing  from  French  to  English. 
At  least  three-quarters  of  its  contents  consist  of  conversa- 
tions between  the  most  brilliant  people  in  Paris  during  the 
Second  Empire.  Unless  the  author  kept  a  note-book  like  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  (which  is  improbable)  she  can  only 
have  remembered  the  drift  of  much  of  the  good  talk  recorded 
here,  but  the  original  interlocutors  will  not  have  lost  much  by 
having  their  good  things  passed  through  Madame  Adam's  pen. 
But  unquestionably  they  have  all  lost  much  by  translation. 
This  is  inevitable  although  the  translation  in  this  case  is  by  no 
means  ill  done,  and,  even  though  translated,  the  book  in  its 
English  dress  is  still  well  worth  reading.  Madame  Adam  was 
married  youngand  unhappily.  When  a  young  married  woman  in 
1859  she  published  an  answer  to  Proudhon's  "  La  Justice  dans 
la  Revolution  "  which  brought  her  into  notice  among  the  best 
literary  set  in  Paris.  George  Sand  was  her  especial  heroine  at 
the  time,  rather  a  dangerous  one  by  the  way  for  a  clever  and 
charming  young  author  unhappily  married.  Among  other 
famous  people  of  the  time  she  met  Wagner,  who  made  by  no 
means  a  favourable  impression  on  her.  Wagner  demanded 
absolute  homage  and  resented  any  more  independent  attitude 
on  the  part  of  his  admirers.  It  is  interesting  to  meet  Prevost 
Paradol  in  these  pages,  now  almost  forgotten,  the  most  tren- 
chant and  consistent  opponent  in  journalism  of  Napoleon  III. 
who  made  his  peace  with  the  Empire  only  just  in  time  to  share 
in  its  collapse  and  wreck  his  own  life.  The  book  is  only 
brought  up  to  1864  when  Madame  Adam  in  addition  to  being 
brilliant  herself  became  the  cause  of  brilliance  in  others  by 
founding  a  salon.  The  epoch  of  her  widest  influence  on  French 
society  and  politics  was  yet  to  come  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Gambetta,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Third  Republic. 

"A  Fight  to  a  Finish/'  By  Major  Dennison.  London  :  Long- 
mans. 1904.  5.C 
The  author  of  this  book  was  an  officer  of  a  South  African 
irregular  force  during  the  war,  and  he  has  also  taken  part  in 
most  of  the  South  African  wars  of  our  time.  He  is  a  dis- 
appointed man,  who  considers  with  some  justice  that  he  should 
have  received  better  treatment  after  peace  was  concluded.  He 
had  lost  much  by  the  war  ;  and,  as  has  unfortunately  been  only 
too  generally  the  case,  the  loyal  population  of  South  Africa 
has  since  received  as  a  rule  much  less  consideration  than  the 
Boers,  or  even  than  those  of  our  subjects  who  fought  against 
us.  His  views  in  consequence  are  somewhat  biassed,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  British  officer,  who  on  his  own  showing 
always  treated  him  well,  and  who  does  not  merit  the  hard 
things  which  Major  Dennison  says  about  him.  The  book 
relates  to  none  of  the  big  phases  of  the  war.  It  merely  refers 
to  small  incidents  which  happened  in  columns  with  which  the 
author  served,  and  which  befell  hundreds  of  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

"  Dictionary  of  Battles."  By  T.  B.  Harbottle.  London  : 
Sonnenschein.  1904.  Js.  6d. 
As  a  very  brief  reminder  of  the  history  of  the  world's  battles, 
this  book  should  prove  a  valuable  handbook  of  reference.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  the  work  has  been  very  carefully  done, 
though  no  doubt  it  has  suffered  through  the  death  of  the  author 
before  its  publication.  Thus  Eutaw  Springs,  one  of  the  battles 
in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  is  spelt  Entaw  ;  and 
the  amount  of  infantry  at  Elandslaagte  is  given  at  three  bat- 
talions instead  of  two  and  a  half.  Still  the  book  shows  that  a 
great  deal  of  troublesome  research  has  been  made,  and,  though 
such  work  does  not  require  a  deep  knowledge  of  military 
history,  the  labour  involved  must  have  been  stupendous. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Janvier.  3/r. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  this  number  on  a  summer 
visit  to  London  by  Th.  Bentzon  who  appears  to  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  July.    Her  description  of  the  West  End  at  that 
( Continued  on  page  24. ) 
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season  is  flattering  and  will  appeal  to  that  select  body  of  its 
"inhabitants  who  enjoy  residence  at  the  period  of  the  year  when 
nobody  else  is  in  town.  The  writer  finds  London  greatly 
improved  since  her  last  visit,  in  architecture,  in  cleanliness 
and  indeed  from  every  point  of  view.  She  signalises  a 
decrease  both  in  poverty  and  crime  which  is  borne 
witness  to  by  the  disappearance  from  the  streets  of  the 
sinister  figures  that  she  formerly  observed  there.  She 
attributes  this  to  the  numerous  university  and  school  settle- 
ments. She  seems  to  have  spent  some  time  with  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  to  have  visited  the  Passmore  Edwards 
settlement  where  she  saw  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  heard 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  utter  the  profound  aphorism  that 
"  games  are  the  surest  means  of  moralising  a  people :'.  We 
hesitate  to  criticise  what  a  foreigner  has  found  so  good.  Pierre 
Loti  continues  his  intensely  vivid  studies  of  Japan  revisited. 
He  writes  what  less  famous  foreigners  have  observed  that  the 
Japanese  adoption  of  Western  customs  is  but  skin  deep  and 
describes  a  curious  dispute  between  two  French  officers  and 
some  natives  arising  out  of  a  trivial  incident  but  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  is  the  popular  antipathy  to  the  foreigner.  One 
of  their  reasons  for  hating  the  white  man  appears  to  be  that 
their  own  faces  are  too  flat  to  support  a  pair  of  pince-nez  ; 
therefore  the  Japanese  "  dude  "  will  wear  them. 

Erratum. — In  our  article  last  week  on  "  Archaeology  and 
Art "  the  name  Yaramsin  should  have  been  Naram  sin. 


THE  JANUARY  REVIEWS. 

Imperial  defence  is  the  subject  of  several  articles  in  the 
January  reviews.  With  Lord  Roberts' account  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century  ''  of  the  army  as  it  was,  as  it  is  and  as  it  should 
be  we  deal  in  another  column.  In  the  "  National  Review"  An 
Anxious  Patriot  tells  us  that  we  have  not  strained  every  nerve 
to  keep  the  fleet  on  which  our  very  existence  depends  up  to 
the  necessary  standard.  The  British  navy  he  admits  is  in  a 
stronger  position  than  at  any  date  since  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  but  unless  great  efforts  are  made  we  must  be  prepared 
for  deterioration  and  loss  of  whatever  preponderance  we  now 
enjoy.  Whilst  the  navy  is  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be  in  any 
case,  says  An  Anxious  Patriot,  the  dependence  placed  upon  it 
is  all  the  greater  because  the  authorities  have  chosen  to  put  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket  and  regard  the  army  as  a  very 
secondary  consideration.  The  army  is  less  adequate  to  the 
demands  which  might  be  made  upon  it  especially  in  India  than 
the  navy.  An  Anxious  Patriot  is  convinced  that  nothing 'but 
compulsory  service  can  give  the  best  of  the  nation's  manhood 
in  sufficient  quantity  without  laying  an  intolerable  burden  upon 
industry.  We  welcome  this  contribution  to  the  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  conscription.  The  naval  strictures  of  the  anonymous 
contributor  to  the  "  National  "  will  be  counteracted  to  some 
extent  by  another  anonymous  writer — this  time  in  the  "Port- 
nightly",  who  shows  what,  according  to  his  view  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  recent  changes  in  the  mobilisation  and  distribution 
of  the  fleet  mean.  He  attributes  the  scheme  adopted 
by  Lord  Selborne  and  Admiral  Fisher  to  the  naval  develop- 
ment and  organisation  of  Germany,  and  asserts  that  it  will  con- 
vert the  reorganised  fleet  into  the  greatest  of  all  war  machines. 
"  Instead  of  carrying  out  a  few  piecemeal  changes  Admiral 
Fisher,  under  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  Lord  Selborne 
and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  been  able  to  initiate  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  practically  all  departments  ashore  and  afloat 
and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the  strength  of  the  fleet  as  a 
warlike  instrument  is  being  doubled  if  not  trebled."  The 
British  Admiralty  has  not  closed  its  eyes  to  the  lessons  of  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  on  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  writes  in  the 
"  Monthly ".  Among  these  lessons  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  advantage  of  a  prompt  offensive,  the  value  of  perfect 
co-ordination  in  political  and  naval  action,  the  importance  of 
the  Napoleonic  principle  of  concentration  of  force,  the  com- 
parative inefficiency  of  the  torpedo,  the  effectiveness  of  mines 
and  the  superiority  of  the  battleship  and  the  armoured  cruiser. 
"  Success  has  been  proved  to  depend  on  three  things— being 
ready  first,  the  possession  of  a  personnel  trained  for  war  and  not 
merely  practised  in  inane  peace  evolutions,  and  a  good  material." 
On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  imperial  defence  we  have  Sir  Robert 
Giffcn  in  the  "Contemporary  Review".  He  explains  how 
local  and  imperial  taxation  have  increased  in  the  last  forty 
years,  and  he  has  little  that  is  comforting  to  say  as  to  the 
future.  His  survey  of  the  international  situation  leads  him  to 
the  view  that  "  the  most  urgent  question  is  undoubtedly  what  the 
financial  provision  for  army  and  navy  expenditure  is  to  be.  I 
■am  sorry  to  see  so  many  members  and  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  indeed  of  all  parties,  committing  themselves,  with 
insufficient  inquiry,  as  I  think,  to  the  proposition  that  the  army 
and  navy  we  possess  are  in  excess  of  what  is  required.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  economy  always,  but  it  may  be  that  at  a  given 
moment  the  army  and  navy  required  have  to  be  added  to  and 
not  diminished.  It  may  be  that,  on  a  review  of  the  whole 
financial  position,  the  central  Government  ought  to  claim  that 
economy  should  be  shown  in  local  and  not  in  imperial  expen- 
diture, on  the  broad  ground  that  we  have  come,  and  are 


coming,  to  bad  times,  that  our  dangers  are  most  formidable, 
and  that  the  whole  future  of  free  and  independent  self-govern- 
I  ing  communities  is  at  stake  ". 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  claims  its  full  share  of 
attention  in  the  reviews.  Prince  Kropotkin  writes  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  on  the  agitation  started  by  the  Zemstvos. 
"  Wherever  a  few  educated  persons  come  together,  nothing  is 
spoken  of  but  the  coming  Constitution.    Even  the  appalling 

[  war  has  been  relegated  to  the  background,  while  the  constitu- 
tional agitation  takes  every  day  some  new  form."  Prince 
Kropotkin  then  reviews  at  length  the  various  elements  which 

1  he  says  "are  arraigned  in  Russia  against  the  old  institutions". 
According  to  Mr.  Karl  Blind  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  the  Japanese 
have  been  responsible  for  the  agitation  which  he  describes  as 
the  awakening  of  Russia.    The  Japanese,  he  says,  "by  the  re- 

i  peated  defeats  of  the  Tsar's  army  and  navy,  gave  courage  to 

'  men  who  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  revolutions  of  the  kind 
that  were  enacted  in  1789  and  in  1848,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
and  elsewhere.  The  yellow  race  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
made  Russians  speak  out  in  favour  of  the  most  ordinary  rights 
of  liberty  and  legislative  power".  Dr.  Dillon  in  his  rhetorical 
way  enlarges  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  on  the  conflict  between 
the  wolves  and  the  sheep,  and  on  the  snow  and  earth  now  set 
rolling  to  disappear  in  a  crevice  of  the  mountains  or  swell  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  avalanche.  There  are  certain  "imponderabilia", 
psychological  and  others,  he  says,  which  go  to  make  up  Russia's 
growing  self-consciousness.  "All  over  Russia  there  are  now  bodies 
of  men  working  through  enlightenment  for  reform.  They  cannot, 
it  is  true,  mow  down  regiments  but  they  can  uproot  opinions."  In 
the  "  Independent"  Mr.  H.  M.  Conacher  attempts  the  difficult  but 
interesting  task  of  estimating  the  real  Slav  temperament  ;  he 
seeks  for  an  explanation  why  the  Slav  has  fared  almost  as  badly 
as  the  Kelt  in  his  conflicts  with  the  Teuton.  "  The  secret  of 
his  weakness  has  also  been  that  of  his  Keltic  brothers'  subjec- 

'  tion — a  too  great  impatience  of  control,  a  too  indiscreet  love  of 
liberty.    The  native  temper  of  the  race  seems  set  against 

i  authority."  Mr.  Conacher  says  we  are  slow  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  the  war  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  Russia 
because  we  are  convinced  that  the  Russian  Slav  is  incapable 
of  self-government.  "  For  this  purpose  we  are  too  apt  to  make 
parliamentary  institutions  the  test,  and,  not  forward  ourselves 
in  local  government,  we  underrate  the  possibility  of  developing 
freedom  and  responsibility  by  local  self-government."  An 

.  article  in  the  "  National  "  on  "  Russian  Public  Opinion  and  the 

j  War  in  the  Far  East,"  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Browne,  resolves 
itself  into  a  review  of  Captain  Klado's  arguments  and  sugges- 
tions which  have  undoubtedly  had  their  effect  in  Russia. 
Captain  Klado's  articles  will  in  Mr.  Browne's  opinion  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  war  :  they  have  induced  a  firm  resolve  to  send  to 

j  the  Far  East  reinforcements  necessary  to  enable  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  sea  power, 
but  if  he  fails  then  public  opinion  in  Russia  will  realise  the 
urgent  necessity  for  accepting  peace  upon  terms  not  Russia's 
own. 

Correspondence  between  Nietzsche  and  George  Brandes 
forms  a  supplement  to  the  "  National  Review  "  which  people 

j  who  do  not  care  for  philosophy  but  like  to  hear  what  philo- 
sophers think  and  say  in  private  may  read  for  certain  passages 
of  strong  human  interest.  In  one  letter  Professor  Brandes 
refers  to  a  certain  aversion  from  Herbert  Spencer.  "  With  us 
he  ranks  as  the  God  of  Philosophy.  Still  these  Englishmen 
have  as  a  rule  one  decided  advantage  inasmuch  as  their  less 
soaring  intellect  fights  shy  of  hypotheses,  whereas  hypotheses 
have  cost  German  philosophy  its  supremacy  in  the  world." 

j  In  another  he  objects  to  Shakespeare's  Cresar.  "  I  consider 
Shakespeare's  C;esar  positively  lese-majeste.  And  how  he 
extols  the  miserable  fellow  who  could  do  nothing  better  than 
stick  a  knife  into  a  great  man  !  "  In  "  Blackwood's  "  we  find 
several  articles  dealing  with  phases  of  the  war,  an  account 
of  the  life  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  Laird— Sir  Alexander 
Maxwell— by  his  great-great-great- grandson,  Sir  Herbert,  and 
some  pleasant  reminiscences  by  E.  H.-J.  of  a  visit  to  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  at  Knebworth  in  1857.  In  the  "  Monthly  Review  " 
Mr.  Walter  Sichcl  has  an  attack  on  society  which  does  not 
strike  us  as  containing  anything  new  or  profound  or  even  par- 
ticularly true.  Society,  he  says,  bears  every  mark  of  transition. 
Did  Mr.  Sichel  ever  know  a  time  when  society  did  not  bear 
every  mark  of  transition  ?  In  the  same  review  Mr.  E.  John 
Solano  speculates  on  the  destiny  of  Britain  in  Central  Asia. 
His  thoughtful  pages  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  anti- 
imperialists  who,  as  he  says,  do  not  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
British  Empire  is  a  vigorous  and  youthful  organism  still  in  the 
process  of  growth  and  development,  and  destined  to  share  with 
the  Slav  in  the  ultimate  civilisation  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  tirade  against  political  persons  and  parties 
in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  farrago 
of  abusive  Radical  "leaders".  "Eton  under  Hornby"  by 
Etoniensis  also  in  the  "  Fortnightly "  contains  some  amusing- 
anecdotes,  and  Mr.  Perceval  Landon's  article  on  London  is 
an  excellent  impressionist  description  of  the  fascination  which 
the  capital  exercises  for  certain  minds. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  26. 
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Art    .,  . 

Ham  House  :  Its  History  and  Art  Treasures  (Mrs.  Charles  Roundell. 

2  vols.).    Bell.    £\o  1  of.  net. 
Old  English  Furniture  (Frederick  Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie).  Newnes. 

7f.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

Purple  Depths  (Lionel  L.  Pilkington).  Westhoughton  :  Abe  and  Co. 
3f.  6d.  net. 

The  Mask  (William  Le  Queux),  6s.  ;  Confessions  of  a  Young  Lady 
(Richard  Marsh),  6s.  ;  In  Spite  of  the  Czar  (Guy  Boothby),  $s. 
John  Long. 

He  That  Eateth  Bread  with  Me  (H.  A.  M.  Keays)  ;  The  Mystery  of 

the  Moat  (Adeline  Sergeant).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
Aubrey  Ellison  (St.  John  Lucas).    Brown,  Langham.  6f. 

History  and  Arch.kology 
Le  Forum  Romain  et  la  Voie  Sacree  (par  M.  F.  H.  Hoft'bauer.  Texte 

par  l'Abbe  Thedoual).     Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. 
Carthage  Romaine  (par  Aug.  Andollant).    Paris:  Fontemoing. 
Memorials  of  Old  Herefordshire  (Edited  by  Rev.  Compton  Reade). 

Bemrose.    I5f.  net. 
History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1S50  (James  F. 

Rhodes.    Vol.  V.  :  1S64-1S66).    Macmillan.  I2f. 
History  of  the  German  People  (J.  Janssen.    Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.). 

Kegan  Paul.  25f. 

Law 

Local  Government  Law  and  Legislation  for  1904  (Arranged  and 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Dumsday).    Hadden,  Best  and  Co.    I0f.  net. 

The  Magna  Carta  of  the  English  and  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution 
(Elemer  Hantos).    Kegan  Paul.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 
The  Mammals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (J.  G.  Millais.    Vol.  I.). 
Longmans.    £6  6s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Francesca  da  Rimini :  a  Tragedy  of  Silvio  Pellico  (Fifth  Edition), 
8s.  net ;  The  Sacred  Hymns  and  the  Napoleonic  Ode  of  Alexander 
Manzoni,  15f.net.  (Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Rev. 
Joel  Foote  Bingham.)  Frovvde. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  XIX.  Century :  Keats  to  Lytton  ;  Crabbe  to 
Coleridge ;  Southey  to  Shelley  (Edited  by  A.  H.  Miles). 
Routledge.    if.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain  (by  a  Naval  Officer).  Methuen. 
3f.  6d.  net. 

Seneca:  a  Selection  (H.  C.  Sidley).    Bell.    if.  net. 

Science 

Premature  Burial  (William  Tebb  and  Col.  E.  P.  Vallum.  2nd  Edition 
by  W.  R.  Hadwen).  Sonnenschein. 

Theology 

The  Catholic  Faith  (W.  H.  G.  Thomas).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
2f.  net. 

The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit :  Sermons  preached  by  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  (Vol.  L. ).    Passmore  and  Alabaster. 

Verse 

Mine  and  Thine  (Florence  Earle  Coates),  S1.25  net  ;  Cain  (George 
Cabot  Lodge),  $1  net ;  Judith  of  Bethulia  (Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich),  gi  net.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Co. 

The  Historical  Tragedy  of  Nero  (K.  H.  D.  Cecil),  3f.  6d.  net  ;  Minor 
Melodies  (J.  M.  Stuart- Young),  2f.  6d.  net.    Kegan  Paul. 

Miscellaneous 
Catholic  Directory,  The,  1905.    Burns  and  Oates.    if.  6d.  net. 
Das  Sprichwort  bei  Hans  Sachs.    I.  Teil  :  Yerzeichniss  der  Sprich- 

worter  (Charles  II.  Handschin).    Madison:  at  the  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

Zurj  Kal  ayairr]  trri)  fjLOva^ii.  (Vvxapws)  'ABrjva :  f3tf}\iovr]oAe7o  ttjs  (arias. 
Ap  10. 

Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (Edited  by  Isidore  Singer.  Vol.  VIII.).  Funk 
and  Wagnalls. 

New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1904  (E.  J.  Van  Dadelszen).  Eyre 

and  Spottiswoode. 
Parables  of  Life  (Hamilton  Wright  Mabie).    Macmillan.    6f.  6d.  net. 
School  Education  (Charlotte  M.  Mason).    Kegan  Pan].    3f.  6d.  net. 
Women  of  America,  The  (Elizabeth  McCracken).  Macmillan.  6s.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  : — The  Nineteenth  Century, 
2f.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2f.  6d.  :  The  Independent 
Review,  2f.  6d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2f.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly, 
2.r.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2f.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2f.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/;'.  ;  La  Revue 
1  /r.30  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2  fr.25  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
The  International  Quarterly  (New  York),  $1  net  ;  The  Musical 
Times,  4d.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  if.  ;  The  llibbert  Journal,  2f.  6d. 
net  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  if.  qd.  ;  Muncey,  6d.  ;  S.  Nicholas, 
if.  ;  Temple  Bar,  if.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  if.  net ;  Revista  de 
Letras  y  Ciencias  Sociales  (Buenos  Aires),  $w/«  1.00  ;  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  yn.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  Book  Monthly, 
6d.  ;  Deutschland,  yit.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2f.  ; 
The  Art  Journal,  if.  6d.  net  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  if.  ;  Lippincott's, 
25c.  ;  The  Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The  Humane  Review,  if.  ;  The 
Commonwealth,  $d.  ;  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation  ;  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2f. 
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THE  LIFE-WORK  OF  G.  F.  WATTS. 

A  volume  of  excellent  reproductions  of  the  chief  works  of  G .  F. 
Watts  R  L  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Newnes  ,n  the  r 
"Alt  I  £w  "  These  reproductions,  sixty-fou^m  number,  are  made 
f^ut  F/Hollver-s  we.  -known  photons,  and  "eactj^ J 
&  biographical  sketc rom  the  pen  o  M^JjJgfvSSS 
fa  3  J?  £\«  s^en  trfare  on  view  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Ee  E  WlCofwlud,  the  book  forms  a  timely  and  interestmg 
souvenir    Its  prf*  is  3s.  6d.  net.-See  Z>«7,  January  6. 

ALSO  READY. 


Botticelli.   By  Richard  Davev. 
Velasquez.  By  A.  L.  Bai.drv. 
Constable's   Sketches.     By  Sir 

James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  A.  L. 

Baldry. 
G07Z011.   By  Hcgm  Stokes. 
Raphael.   By  Edgccmbe  Stai.f.y. 


Van  Dyck.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

Titian.    By  Malcolm  Bbia. 

[S/ipr/iy. 

Paolo  Veronese.    By  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell. 

Tintoretto.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

UYcxt  vieelh 
Burne-Jones.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 


NEWNES'  THIN    PAPER  CLASSICS. 

These  charming  and  portable  Volumes  are  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (6J  ins.  by 
4  ins.  and  i  thick),  yet  large  enough  for  the  bookshelf.  Prmted  in  large  type 
on  a  thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Title- 
page  to  each  Volume  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  in  a  dainty  binding,  they 
make  reading  a  real  pleasure. 

Cloth,  Ss.  net ;  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

Evelyn's  Diary. 
Lamb's  Works. 
The  Vision  of  Dante. 
Peacock's  Novels. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Hawthorne's  New  England  Ro- 
mances. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Shorter  Works  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems.  2  vols. 

Shakespeare.  3  vols. 

Milton's  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems. 

Don  Quixote. 

Baeon's  Works. 

Shelley's  Poems. 

Pepysr  Diary. 

Keats'  Poems. 

Poe's  Tales. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 

Rossetti's  Early  Italian  Poets. 

Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Homer's  Iliads.   Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

Homer's  Odysseys  and  Shorter  Poems.   Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 

Ben  Jonson's  Plays  and  Poems. 

St.  James's  Gazette.—"  All  the  modern  features  of  handsome  binding,  large  type, 
thin  paper,  and  small  compass  are  seen  at  their  best." 


THE  GLAMOUR 

OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

Illustrated  with  4  full-page  Drawings  in  Photogravure,  and 
10  Chapter  Headings. 

264  pp.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

"Mere  is  England  stamped  with  its  historic  past,  with  a  soil, 

breathing  everywhere  great  memories  Here,  without  fine  rhetoric 

or  the  artificial  return  to  artificial  nature,  is  constructed  the  very 

material  of  the  old  unchanging  things        and  all  the.  music  of  the 

world  an  atmosphere  unhurried,  tranquil,  appealing." 

Daily  News. 

"  He  has  already  written  in  detail  of  almost  every  phase  in  the  life 

of  the  fields  He  is  a  fine  naturalist,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  letters. 

But  in  his  last  volume,  proof  as  it  is  of  all  his  qualities,  he  goes  further 

than  he  has  gone  before  He  has  become  an  interpreter,  and  the 

glamour  of  which  he  writes  is  the  veil  of  light  in  human  eyes  by 
which  alone  the  mystery  in  the  outward  seeming  of  things  can  be 
shown  to  the  soul. "—  Mo rning  Post. 

«  Mr.  Dewar  holds  the  key  to  a  new  world  of  boundless  resource;." 

Land  and  Water. 

"  The  reader  may  travel  with  it  as  on  a  magic  carpet.  ' 

Standard. 

"  The  best  nature  writing  since  Richard  Jefferies." 

Canon  Vaughan  in  his  Lecture  at  Portsmouth  Tozun  Hall. 


NEWNES'  LIBRARY  OF  THE  APPLIED 
ARTS. 

A  series  of  volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  providing 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  include  both  monochromes  and  subjects  in  colour. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 
DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.   By  W.  Pitcairn  Knowlbs. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.    By  Frederick  Fenn. 

NEARLY  READY. 
ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.    By  Percy  Bate. 
ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.   By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

The  Drawings  in  tSis  new  series  are  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page 
1 1 1  in.  by  8|  in.  The  volumes  each  contain  48  Reproductions,  many  of  them 
printed  in  tints,  and  of  these  four  or  five  are  mounted  on  a  coloured  paper  in 
harmony  with  the  tint  in  which  the  Illustration  is  printed.  The  volumes  are  bound 
in  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a  beautiful  Design 
printed  in  Three  Colours.    4to.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

BURNE-JONES.    By  T.  Martin  Wood. 

HOLBEIN.    By  A.  Lvs  Baldry. 

ALBRECHT  DURER.   By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 

Daily  News.— ■"  An  excellent  selection  from  the  multitudinous  drawings  of 
Holbein." 

Manchester  Guardian.—'1  Is  sure  of  a  welcome  the  reproductions  are  printed 

with  unusual  care."  <  

THE  SURYEY  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Cloth,  17s.  6d.  net ;  half-morocco, 
21s.  net. 

Contains  Numerous  Statistical  Appendices  and  64  Special  Maps  in  Chromo- 
Lithography,  based  on  the  census  of  i^oi  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  it  deals  with 
nearly  50,000  different  places,  and  is  the  only  up-to-date  and  complete  dictionary  of 
places  in  the  British  Isles.  

GEORGE   NEWNES,  Limited, 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  \Y.C. 


London  :  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 

NOW  BEADY,  at  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls, 
and  Libraries. 

The  White  Lady  of 
the  Zenana. 

By    Dr.     HELEN  BOURCHIER. 

Price  6s. 

"No  one  writes  so  tellingly  and  convincingly  of  the  Zenana  as 
Dr.  Helen  Bourchier. "— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Odd  Fancies  of 
Gwen. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S  STORIES  &  PICTURES- 

Written  by  GWEN  FORWOOD. 

With  10  full-page  coloured  pictures  and  numerous  outline  wood 
blocks  from  drawings  by  the  author.    Size,  i\  \  by  S£  oblong. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

"Little  ones  will  be  delighted  Fantastic  and  entrancing  stories 

 plenty  of  pictures."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
NOW  RE  A  D  3 '.    Post  free,  i,\d. 

"THE  BUILDER,"  NEW  YEAR'S  NUMBER. 

January  7,  1905. 

CONTENTS. 

T  LLUSTRATIONS  of  LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL 

I     as  orooosed    drawn  by  W.Curtis  Green;  "The  Maker  of  the  Song 
(Colon  edP  Print) Thy  J    Staines  Babb  :   Interior,  "The  Palace  of  Art, '  by  the 
Editor    Kingston  Bridge,  drawn  by  W.  Monk  :  Decoration,    Peace,  and  Cartoon 
of  FnjuVe  from  ditto,  by  G.  H.  Short ;  Loggia  de  Lanzi,  Florence,  drawn  by  A  C. 
ConrSe  ;  Betem  Church  Porch  and  Belem  Church  Interior,  by  A.  C.  Comrade  ; 
Luton  Church  Tower  and  some  Old  London  Heraldry   drawn  by  R  W  Paul 
Scheme  for  the  Treatment  of  King's  Cross  Station  Facade,  by  A.  C.  Dickie  ,  Old 
London  She  i  in the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall  ;  Two  P  ates  (from  Drawings  in 
the  Crace  Collec  ion)  ■  Sculpture  from  the  Paris  Salon.    Also  the  commencement 
of  a  Series  of  Anicles  (Student's  Column)  on  "  Typical. Structures  in  Concrete- 
Steel,"  with  other  interesting  matter,  both  hteraiy  and  artistic. 
London  :  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  "THE  BUILDER,"  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 
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UP-TO-DATE. 

ECONOMICAL. 

RELIABLE. 
An  £8  15s.  Work  for  a  Preliminary  5s. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

By  Dr.  CHARLES  ANNANDALE. 


The  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses. 
The  work  has  been  revised  and  includes  facts  so  recent  as  the  Scottish  Free  Church  decision.  The 
Encyclopaedia  is: — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving-  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries,  census 
returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 

An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 
recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 

A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 
scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c,  being  narrated. 

A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 
practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 
the  government  of  the  various  countries. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 
special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explaining 
the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  Working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 


Among  the  contributors  and  advisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden- 
Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence 
Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John  Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Ostar  Browning, 
Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus  Mac/can,  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Prof  Edward 
Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rous-Martin,  and  a  host  of  others. 


The  Edition  consists  of  14  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather  backs,  the  price  being 
£8  15s.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the 
instalment  plan.  The  whole  work  will  be  sent  on  a  first  payment  of  5s.  together  with  the  following 
coupon  : — 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W  Cj 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  "NEW  POPULAR  EXCVCLOP.EDIA,  "  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  I  OS.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address  

Profession  

s.R.  Date  
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NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  JANUARY 
Number  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  the  present  "slump"  in  English 
poetry  is  to  be  traced  to  its  true,  if 
hitherto  unsuspected,  source.  Order 
from  your  bookseller  or  newsagent,  or 
from  the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  London. 

MR.  HARRY  FURNISS 

THIS  WEEK  CONTRIBUTES  TO 

"  PUBLIC   OPINION  " 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on 

"Life  in  Parliament," 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  HIMSELF. 

The  humour  and  humours  of  Parliament  will  be  treated  in  Mr.  Furniss's  well- 
known,  skilful,  and  wholly  delightful  manner. 


THE    FALL  OF  PORT  ARTHUR: 

The  World's  Press  views. 

See  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2d.  weekly. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q  S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.' :' 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  w  ished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.'' — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


11  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

0  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Acadouy. 


LONDON 


flNn       By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daiiy  Post. 


4th  Edition.  Revised, 
5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
60  Illustrations. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh.  Plymouth.  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Seilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York:  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  ami  all  Booksellers. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL.  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKIU'YERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  1E7  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  tniirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer' books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. — Books  at  ;,d.  to  gd.  in  the 
SHILLING  DISCOUNT.  Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on  application, 
a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  from  the 
published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  -discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  & 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  S.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  5.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  til!  3.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLECE,  LONDON. 

(University  of  London.) 


A 


COL'RSE  of   Lectures  on    "  English   Art  from 

Constable  to  the  Present  Time  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  B.A.  (Oxon),  in  the  Second  Term  on  the  following  Fridays  at 
4.30  p.m.; — January  13th,  27th  ;  February  10th.  24th  ;  March  iotb,  24th. 

The  opening  Lecture  on  January  13th,  at  4.30  P.M.,  will  deal  with  Constable  and 
the  Water-colour  Sketchers. 

Application  for  tickets,  accompanied  by  drafts  drawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Short,  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned.    Fee,  one  guinea. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A. 
Acting  Secretary. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMBr'  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

i-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M I F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  sS  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
.  OC  yj.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


PO     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J.  ROUND  1  HE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 
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THE  LACE  PROPRIETARY  MINES 


(LIMITED) 

has  been    Incorporated  under  the  Limited 
Laws  of  the  Transvaal  Colony, 


Liability 


WITH  A 


Registered  Capital,  £300,000, 

In  Shares  of  £1  each, 

of  which  ico,ooo  have  been  set  aside  to  provide 
working'  capital,  and  200,000  have  been  issued  fully 
paid  in  full  payment  for  the  freehold  and  leasehold 
farms  acquired  by  the  company,  50,000  shares  have 
been  subscribed  for  at  par,  and  the  remaining  50,000 
shares  are  under  option  at  the  price  of  £2  10s.  per 
share  until  November,  iqo6. 


THE  DIRECTORATE  CONSISTS  OF 

J.  DALE  LACE,  Chairman, 
W.  P.  FISHER, 
LLEWELLYN  EDWARDS,  and 
J.  T.  GOLDSBUKV;  and 

Sir  JAMES  HEATH,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  Chairman  of  the 
London  Committee, 


The  properties  of  the  company  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing- freehold  and  leasehold  farms  : — 

DROOGEFONTEIN,  No.  447,  Freehold,  in  extent 
5,432  morgen,  situated  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Witwatersrand  Goldfields,  six  miles  north-east  of 
Springs  Railway  Station.  The  Springs-Ermelo  Rail- 
way runs  within  two  miles  of  the  property. 

YLAKFONTEIN,  No.  26,  Freehold.— Area,  3,554 
morgen,  situated  about  five  miles  south  of  Springs. 

STRYDPAN,  No.  546,  and  STOMPIESFONTEIN, 
No.  547,  Leasehold. 

These  farms  adjoin  Droogefontein  to  the  east  and 
south-east,  and  together  are  in  extent  6,998  morgen. 
The  company  possesses  mineral  leases,  which  include 
all  owners'  mining  rights,  and  are  renewable  from  year 
to  year,  for  a  period  of  50  years  and  6  months,  dating 
from  3rd  January,  1895,  excluding  the  war  period. 
These  rights  include  all  mynpachts,  water  rights,  &c. 
The  company  has  also  the  right  to  convert  the  title 
into  freehold  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
the  lease. 

Summary  ok  Acreage  of  Properties  held 

Droogefontein    5,432 

Vlakfontein    3,554 

Stpydpan    3,766 

Stompiesfontein   3,232 

Equal  to  33,854*4  English  acres. 

Assuming  that  the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  recently  appointed  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  present 
Gold  Laws  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Company  shall  be 
entitled  to  select  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  farms 
as  mynpachts,  the  number  of  claims  accruing  to  the 
Company  would  be  4,602  claims. 

It  is  intended  to  start  immediately  a  series  of  bore- 
holes, with  the  object  of  proving  the  farms  and  locating 
the  mynpachts  to  which  the  Company  will  be  entitled. 
In  event  of  the  Government  agreeing  to  allow  owners 
a  larger  proportion  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  held  the 
Company's  claim  holdings  will  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

Particulars  of  the  Company's  properties,  together 
with  map  and  copies  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Carrick 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Cavvston  and  Co.,  Warnford  Court, 
Throgmorton  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London, 
E.C. 

3" 


15,984 


GUARANTEED  £2 15s.  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 

Created  under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1Q03  (Act  3  Edw.  VII.  ch.  37). 
Interest  payable  Half-yearly,  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July. 

ISSUE   OF    £6,000,000  STOCK. 

Minimum  Price  £88  10s.  per  Cent. 

First  Dividend,  being  Six  Months'  Interest,  payable  on  the  ist  July,  1905. 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
give  notice  that  they  are  authorised  to  receive  tenders  for  ,£6,000,000  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Stock,  to  be  created  under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  3  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  37. 

The  Stock  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  will  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  Guaranteed 
15s.  per  cent.  Stock  already  existing. 

The  Stock  consists  of  perpetual  annuities,  yielding  dividends  at  the  rate  of  2j 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  capital. 
It  will  not  be  redeemable  until  the  1st  November,  1933.  but  on  and  after  that  date 
may  be  redeemed  at  par,  together  with  the  payment  of  all  arrears  of  interest,  after 
three  months'  notice  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

The  dividends  on  the  Stock  are  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Fund,  and  if  ithat  income  i->  insufficient  will  be  charged  on  and  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  growing  produce  thereof. 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Lank  of  England  and  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  stock,  the  transmission 
of  Dividend  Warrants  by  post,  and  the  issue  and  re-inscription  ot  Stock  Certificates 
are  identical  with  those  existing  in  the  case  of  Consols. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  England,  before 
2  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  Januar}-,  1905,  and  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  tender.    The  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  the  case  of 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first  instal- 
ment. 

Tenders  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and  maybe  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  £100.  Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of 
money  will  be  given  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  The  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  j£88  10s.  for  every  ;£ico  of  Stock.  All 
tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  to  be 
issued,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will 
be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows  : — 

I  so  much  as,  when  added   to  the 

n„  IT-:,!.,,,  r-,„   „  -     deposit,  will  leave  Sixty -five  Pounds 

On  Fndaj,    the  20th  January,    1905, 1  (s^g)   t0    be   pafd   for  ^ 

\  hundred  pounds  of  Stock. 
On  Friday,    the  17th  February,  1905,  .£20  per  cent. 
On  Friday,    the  10th  March,       1905,  .£20  per  cent. 
On  Friday,    the    7th  April,         1905,  Z25  per  cent. 
The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on,  or  after,  the  20th  January,  1905,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £2*  per  cent,  per  annum.    In  the  case  of  default  in  the 
payment  of  any  instalment  at  the  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  the  instalments 
previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 
As  soon  as  these  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  have  been  paid  in  full,  they  can  be 
inscribed  (i.e. ,  converted  into  Stock);  or  they  can  be  exchanged  for  Stock  Certi- 
ficates to  bearer  in  denominations  of  ;£ico,  ^200,  .£500  and  ^1,000,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  fee,  provided  such  exchange  be  effected  not  later  than  the  ist  June, 
I9°5- 

Tenders  must  be  made  upon  the  printed  forms  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  at  any  of  the  Branches  of  those 
Banks  ;  and  of  Messrs.  Mullens.  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombaid  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Bank  of  England,  3rd  January,  1903. 

POPLAR  HOSPITAL 

FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming   population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.    If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will   be   curtailed,   and   ward   or  wards  "closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 
I,.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
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RAND   MINES,  LIMITED. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  (;i\'F.N  that  the  Tenth  Annual  Ordinary  C.encral 
Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  the  Corner  House, 
Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  aiad  March,  1905,  at  11  a.m.,  for  the  following 
business : — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for 

the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and 

(2)  To "e1ect° two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Francis  Drake  and  A.  Beit, 

who  retire  by  rotation  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Company's 
Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are  eligible,  and  offer  themselves  for 
re-election. 

(3)  To  elect  Auaitors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Anderson  S  Co.  aim  Thomas 

Douglas,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their  re- 
muneration for  the  past  audit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  22nd  to  28th  March,  1905,  both  days 
nclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Hearer  (5s.  Shares)  wishing  to  be  represented  at 
the  Meeting  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their  option  produce 
same,  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  24  hours  before 

the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  at 

least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  ho'ding  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  theCompagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 

Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit  a  Certificate  with  Proxy  form  will  be  issued, 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  meeting  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Head  Office  :  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg. 


CROWN    DEEP,  LIMITED. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Shareholders  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  will  be  held  in 
the  Board  Room,  the  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  15th  March, 
1905,  at  3.0  p.m.,  for  the  following  business  : — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Account,  and  Appropriation  Account  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  10,04,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

(2)  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  L.  Reyersbach  and  R.  W. 

Schumacher,  who  retire  by  rotation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible,  and  offer  them- 
.    selves,  for  re-election. 

{3)  To  elect  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  and  Co.  and  J.  N. 
Webb,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their  remunera- 
tion for  the  past  audit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  March,  1905,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their  option  produce  same,  at  the 
places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  24  hours  before 

the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London 

Wall,  E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 

Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  depos't  a  Certificate  with  Proxy  Form  will  be  issued, 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person 
or  by  Proxy. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Head  Office  :  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg. 


ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREEY  GIVEN  that  the  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Shareholders,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  will  be  held  in 
the  Board  Room,  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  15th  March, 
3905,  at  11  A.M.,  for  the  following  business  : — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance-Sheet,  Working   Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Account,  and  Appropriation  Account  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1904,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

(2)  To  elect  six  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Francis   Drake,  R.  W. 

Schumacher,  L.  Reyersbach.  Michael  Dodd,  F.  D.  P.  Cbaplin,  and  Samuel 
Evans,  who  retire  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Company's 
Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible,  and  offer  themselves,  for  re- 
election. 

(3)  To  eject  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  &  Co.  and  Howard 

Pirn,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their  remunera- 
tion for  the  past  Audit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  15th  to  2rst  March,  1905,  both  days 
inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their  option  produce  same,  at  the 
places  and  within  the  times  following  :— 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  twenty-four 

hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  cf  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London 

Wall,  E.C.,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
1/'-  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  theCompagnie  Francaise  e'e  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 

Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  thirty  da>s  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit  a  Certificate  with  Proxy  Form  will  be  issued, 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in 
person  or  by  Proxy. 

By  O'der  of  the  Board, 
„  H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Head  Office  :  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  November,  1904. 


Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION. 


FINE  GOLD. 


From 


Mill 

Tailings 
Slimes 

Own  Concentrates 


Total. 
Ozs. 
11,284*30 
3.°97'70 
i,65S'oi 
589-71 


Per  ton  milled. 
Dwts. 
8-328 
2*728 
1  '223 
0-436 


Total  from  own  Ore  ..  17,229-72 
Purchased  Concentrates  266-18 


12  715 


Total. 
O/s. 
9,810*510 
3,096*081 
«,394'223 

568*976 

14,869*790 
259*164 

15, 128*954 


Per  ton  milled. 
Dwts. 
7*240 

2*2SS 

1*029 
0*420 


10  974 


Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

190  Stamps  crushed  27,100  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

£      s*  d* 

Mining  Account  (including  Development)         ..    17,030   5  o 

Milling  Account         ..        ..       ..       ..        ..      3,842  13  3 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorinating  Accounts  (including 

Vanning)    ..        ..       ..        ..       ..       ..      4,043  11  o 

General  Expenses  (including  Maintenance)      ..     i,6bi    6  5 

26,577  "*5  8 

Profit  on  Working     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    36,689   6  6 

63,267    2  2 


Per  ton  milled. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

O 

12 

6*821 

O 

2 

10*031 

O 

2 

11*810 

O 

X 

2*713 

O 

7'375 

I 

7 

0"Q2+ 

2 

6 

8*299 

REVENUE. 

Gold  Accounts —  £      s.  d. 

From  Mill  41,545    8  8 

From  Tailings      ..        ..       ..       ..  13,173    8  5 

From  Slimes        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     5.877  11  8 

From  Own  Concentrates  ..       ..       ..      2,426    3  n 

63,022  12  3 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profits  on"  Purchased  Con- 
centrates, &c.   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        244   9  6 

63,267   2  2 


Per  ton  milled. 
£  s.  d. 

I    IO  7"930 

o  9  8*665 
044  '052 
o    1  9*486 


6  6*133 


o  o  2*166 
2    6  8*209 


No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  November  1904. 


Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources 
Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,600  Tons  Milled. 


5,400*731  ozs. 
12*559  dwts. 


To  Mining        ..       ..  .. 

Development  Redemption 
Crushing  and  Sorting 

Milling   

Cyaniding  Sands  .. 

,,         Slimes  .. 
Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses 


Profit 


Cost. 

£  s. 

5,987  18 

860  o 

491  14 

1,100  17 

I1II5  13 
470  S 

429  o 


Cost 
£ 


per  Ton. 
s.  d. 
13  xx'105 
2  o'ooo 

1  1*722 

2  6*722 
2  7*134 
I     I '124 

o  n'973 


By  Gold  Account- 
Mill  Gold 
Cyanide  Gold 


10,455  9 

X 

1    4  3*780 

I2i323  4 

11 

1    8  7*904 

22,778  14 

0 

2  12  11*684 

Value. 

Value  per  Ton. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

13,023  I 

9 

1  10  3*435 

9,755  12 

3 

1    2  8*249 

22.778  14 

0 

2  12  11*684 

Paris 


No  Capital  Expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  has  been  no  fighting  or  sign  of  fighting  in  the 
Far  East  since  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  General  Nogi 
has  published  a  return  of  the  things  captured,  which 
include  59  forts,  546  guns,  35,252  rifles,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ammunition.  In  the  return  of  the  ships 
he  specifically  excludes  the  "Sevastopol",  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  completely  sunk  ;  the  inference  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  is  at  any  rate  a  chance  of  saving 
the  other  vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  total  is  four 
battleships,  two  cruisers,  fourteen  gunboats  and  de- 
stroyers, and  forty-five  small  steamers  of  which  thirty- 
five  are  said  to  be  usable.  The  reinforcements  to  the 
Baltic  fleet,  which  appears  to  be  cruising  off  the  north 
of  Madagascar,  continue  on  their  way  :  four  cruisers 
and  three  destroyers  reached  Suez  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Reports  of  Japanese  vessels  steaming  south  all 
seem  to  rest  on  news  which,  on  a  comparison  of  dates, 
could  hardly  by  any  known  means  of  communication 
have  reached  Mauritius  in  time  to  be  cabled  to  Europe. 
We  know  as  little  of  the  movements  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  as  of  the  intentions  of  x<\dmiral  Rojdestvensky. 

The  Paris  Commission  has  settled  its  preliminaries 
with  very  Parisian  courtesy.  At  the  first  full  meeting 
held  on  Monday  Admiral  von  Spaun  surrendered  his 
place  as  President  to  Admiral  Fournier  who  accepted 
the  compliment  as  a  compliment  to  his  country.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  politeness  the  commission  showed 
great  readiness  to  surrender  any  claim  to  act  as  judge 
or  arbiter  between  Britain  and  Russia.  It  regards  its 
position,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  "Temps",  as 
that  of  an  investigator,  and  its  ultimate  decision,  so 
called,  may  be  restricted  to  a  finding  on  the  truth  of 
what  actually  happened,  a  finding  which  may  or  may 
not  include  a  judgment  on  the  damage  done.  Never- 
theless though  the  Paris  press  seems  agreed,  it  is 
not  clear  from  the  sixth  article  how  definite  the  "  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn "  from  the  evidence  may  be. 
The  question  of  the  publicity  of  the  Court  has  been 
settled,  as  is  the  way  in  arbitration  cases,  by  a  com- 
promise. Most  of  the  evidence  will  be  heard  publicly 
and  the  witnesses  may  be  interrogated  by  any  of  the 


assessors.  The  deliberations  will  be  held  in  private. 
The  proceedings  may  be  much  drawn  out  ;  and  we  hope 
that  the  interval  since  the  event  will  be  at  least  long 
enough  to  prevent  any  turmoil  in  this  country  if,  as  is 
not  unlikely,  the  finding  of  the  Commission  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

Among  recent  political  events  in  France  the  election 
of  M.  Doumer,  as  President  of  the  French  Chamber,  is 
the  most  unmistakable  proof  we  have  had  of  the  accu- 
mulated unpopularity  of  the  Government.  M.  Brisson, 
the  ousted  President,  was  both  an  excellent  candidate 
and  among  the  most  thorough  of  M.  Combes'  sup- 
porters. M.  Doumer,  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
governorship  of  Indo-China,  and  has  thus  been  outside 
the  political  life  of  Paris,  founded  his  candidature  solely 
on  an  unqualified  indictment  of  the  Cabinet  and  its 
policy.  That  he  defeated  M.  Brisson  by  so  large  a 
majority  as  twenty-five  is  not  the  less  significant  because 
the  election  of  President  is  by  scrutin  secret,  which 
enables  any  member  to  release  himself  in  this  election 
from  the  pressure  of  party  discipline.  It  was  necessary, 
M.  Doumer  said,  "  to  use  every  opportunity  for  giving 
the  Ministry  a  reverse  "  ;  and  if  this  necessity  appeals 
to  so  considerable  a  majority  of  the  Chamber,  the  defeat 
of  the  Ministry  is  not  likely  to  be  long  postponed.  The 
subsequent  condolences  of  his  party  with  M.  Brisson 
emphasise  the  general  opinion  in  France  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  vote. 

The  perverted  perspective  in  which  nations  regard 
each  other  was  never  more  ludicrously  illustrated  than 
by  the  little  scare  of  a  disturbance  in  English  and 
German  relations.  The  only  deposit  of  fact  after  the 
whole  commotion  is  that  Dr.  Paasche,  a  Radical  vice- 
President  in  the  Reichstag  but  of  no  particular  account, 
made  a  silly  speech  and  that  two  English  newspapers,, 
of  even  less  importance  than  Dr.  Paasche,  published 
two  silly  paragraphs,  which  were  reduced  to  nonsense 
by  separation  from  their  context.  Upon  this  has  been 
built  "authentic  disclosures"  of  critical  negotiations 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  believed  that  the  British  fleet  was  pre- 
paring to  descend  on  Germany.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  even  been  forced  into  a  semi-official  denial  of 
the  rumour.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  such  things  is  that 
persons  and  papers  of  inconsiderable  worth  are  thus 
pitchforked  into  the  notoriety  which  they  seek.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  in  the  sequel  public  opinion  is 
seriously  affected  by  such  disturbances. 
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Perhaps  the  commotion  caused  by  the  "  Echo  de 
Paris  "  is  another  example  of  the  excessive  attention 
paid  to  paragraphs.  The  paper  which  founds  its  foreign 
policy  wholly  on  the  Russian  alliance  gave  as  if  word 
for  word  a  report  of  two  interviews  with  Admiral 
Dubassoff.  In  the  first  he  was  made  to  say  that  the 
Baltic  fleet  would  be  no  use  even  with  the  addition 
of  a  third  squadron.  In  the  second  he  suggested  that 
Russia  would  soon  patch  up  a  temporary  peace  in  order 
to  prepare  a  great  fleet  that  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  back  the  control  of  the  sea.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Admiral  Dubassoff,  the  picked  Russian 
member  of  the  Commission,  said  such  a  thing  or  that  it 
represents  any  policy  of  the  Russian  Government. 
Much  of  the  less  important  detail  was  on  internal  evi- 
dence anything  but  convincing.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Admiral  Dubassoff  should  say  complimentary  things  of 
the  Japanese  navy,  but  in  the  expression  of  them  there 
was  an  idiom  which  is  certainly  less  naval  than  journal- 
istic. A  conversation  if  not  taken  down  in  shorthand 
is  apt  to  alter  essentially  on  its  way  to  print.  It 
is  a  little  curious  nevertheless  that  the  Admiral  should 
have  denied  the  aspersion  in  such  mild  and  equivocal 
manner.  Perhaps  again  the  fault  is  with  the  reporters. 
If  not  Admiral  Dubassoff  must  be  both  a  cynic  and  a 
fool  ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  neither.' 

The  latest  news  from  Turkey  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  alarm  and  is  interpreted  as  the  Sultan's  way  of 
acknowledging  the  disaster  to  Russia  at  Port  Arthur. 
But  apart  from  interpretation  of  motive  his  proposal  to 
divide  Macedonia  into  zones,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  Turkish  general,  is  no  more  than 
a  detail  of  organisation,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
satisfactory.  The  foreign  officers  of  gendarmerie  were 
appointed  to  see  that  Turkish  police  and  military 
authorities  did  not  go  to  excesses  in  suppressing  dis- 
order, and  the  new  proposal  does  not  in  itself  interfere 
in  any  way  with  their  work.  The  new  Bulgarian  loan 
for  equipping  the  army  with  quick-firing  guns  is  no 
doubt  an  interesting  fact  throughout  the  Balkans,  but 
is  not  in  itself  cause  of  alarm.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  news  is  that  Turkey  intends  to  drive  back  into 
Bulgaria  returning  refugees  ;  but  here  again  there  is  so 
far  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  go  on.  All  that  is 
known  is  that,  supposing  the  Turk  to  take  such  a  step, 
the  ill-considered  scheme  of  Austria  and  Russia  has  no 
clause  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

The  United  States  Government  has  always  sent 
examples  of  the  best  type  of  its  citizens  to  London 
and  Mr.  Choate  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor 
of  some  very  fine  men.  We  much  regret  that  he 
has  decided  to  retire.  During  his  eight  years  as  am- 
bassador he  has  spoken  freely  and  delightfully  :  and 
we  do  not  remember  him  to  have  said  anything  gauche 
or  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  bluff.  We  once  heard 
him  commended  by  an  American  as  a  man  who  had 
a  genius  for  "trying  it  on"  in  an  inoffensive  way. 
The  English  estimate  of  Mr.  Choate  knows  nothing  of 
any  "  trying  it  on  "  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  his  many 
friends  in  England  have  shown  any  density  in  failing  to 
detect  under  his  cultured  geniality  attempts  to  score  a 
point.  It  is  perhaps  no  accident  that  like  Phelps  and 
Lowe!)  Mr.  Choate  is  a  barrister.  The  law  in  America 
has  attracted  to  it  a  number  of  picked  men  ;  and  the 
honour  to  the  Bar  is  not  the  less  that  many  of  them,  like 
William  Story,  have  left  the  profession  for  less  lucra- 
tive work. 

Deputations  in  the  Transvaal  have  been  laying  before 
Lord  Milner  their  views  on  the  new  constitution  for  the 
Transvaal  which  is  being  drawn  up  by  the  Home 
Government.  The  accounts  published  as  to  what  is 
intended  are  due  to  the  speech  which  the  Progressive 
Association  succeeded  in  drawing  from  Lord  Milner. 
They  were  entitled  doubtless  to  know,  as  they  have 
been  the  chief  prompters  of  the  change,  and  their  main 
views  are  apparently  being  accepted.  Representative 
parliamentary  government,  that  is  the  inclusion  of 
nominated  members,  is  the  form  to  be  adopted  as 
against  the  views  of  the  Responsible  Government 
Association  which  would  have  a  franchise  admit- 
ting the  Boers  as  British  subjects  on  equal  terms. 
Generally  speaking   the   object   of   the  Progressives 


,  is   to   strengthen   the  political  power   of  the  towns 

I  such  as  Johannesburg.  Lord  Milner  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Home  Government  would  accept  distri- 
bution of  members  based  on  the  list  of  voters  or  on 

;  population,  and  also  whether  redistribution  of  seats 
should  take  place  automatically  according  to  the  changes 
produced  by  time  in  these  lists.  The  refusal  of  this 
plan  because  we  have  no  such  system  here  seems  sin- 

!  gularly  futile.  We  should  be  all  the  better  for  an 
automatism  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Canadian  Parliament,  opened  by  Lord  Grey  with 
I  unusual  splendour  on  Thursday,  is  likely  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  a  larger  majority  than  any  Premier  has  ever  had 
and  he  is  about  equally  supported  by  English  and 
French  Canadians.  The  first  business  of  the  new 
Parliament  is  to  be  the  organisation  of  the  provinces 
of  the  North-West  Territories.  The  immigration  of 
Americans  continues  at  an  astonishing  rate  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  new  townships  continually 
being  opened  should  be  well  settled.  Of  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  Canadian  prosperity  there  is  every  proof. 
We  can  only  express  the  hope  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
whose  increase  of  power  comes  chiefly  from  the  growth 
of  the  Dominion's  wealth  under  his  premiership, 
will  not  be  encouraged  to  use  his  position  to  foster 
that  narrower  philosophy  of  which  he  has  recently 
given  many  signs.  The  first  occasion  on  which  any 
question  of  imperial  concern  is  likely  to  come  up  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  the  building  of  ships.  Even  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  still  opposed  to  giving  any  contribution  to 
imperial  defence,  is  beginning  to  see  that  Canada  must 
have  need  of  warships. 

No  doubt  a  good  dinner  conduces  to  an  optimistic 
mood,  but  Mr.  Balfour's  unqualified  satisfaction  at 
j  Glasgow  on  Thursday  with  the  general  prospect  of  the 
1  world  and  with  the  record  of  his  Government  in  par- 
ticular overtopped  even  the  after-dinner  standard. 
Does  he  really  see  in  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  an 
instalment  of  "  the  dreams  of  those  who  look  for 
-  eternal  peace  "  ?  What  finality  can  there  be  in  an 
agreement — or  any  number  of  agreements  ?  As  to  the 
navy,  we  believe  great  things  have  been  done  in  that 
department,  and  Lord  Selborne  and  Sir  John  Fisher  de- 
serve all  thanks  ;  but  is  it  not  pitching  it  a  little  too  high  to 
describe  the  recent  naval  rearrangement  as  the  greatest 
naval  reform  since  the  time  of  Nelson  ?  It  may  be, 
but  less  sweeping  praise  would  be  more  convincing. 
On  the  army  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Balfour  at  all.  He 
wisely  made  no  allusion  to  large  reductions  of  strength. 
Far  the  best  part  of  his  speech  was  the  conclusion  on 
the  development  of  the  empire.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  Friday  informed  representatives  of  the 
sugar-using  industries  that  it  is  not  intended  to  remit 
the  sugar  tax. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Preston 
might  be  said  to  be,  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone 
neither  can  he  live  by  gold  alone.  Food  may  be  cheap 
and  of  money  there  may  be  much,  and  yet  the  nation 
be  very  poor.  It  is  quite  true  ;  but  we  had  rather  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  less  fond  of  taking  Spain  and 
Holland  as  the  awful  examples  ;  though  the  allusion 
to  them  was  not  discourteous  on  this  occasion. 
But  could  he  not  find  his  examples  amongst 
nations  who  have  no  representatives  left  to  mind 
being  told  that  they  fell  from  their  high  estate  ?  On 
the  practical  and  as  it  were  particular  side  Mr. 
Chamberlain  got  in  some  thrusts  which  we  do  not  see 
how  Mr.  Asquith  can  prevent  going  home.  On  what 
analogy  of  youth  and  age  is  he  going  to  explain  away 

j  the  absolute  decline  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  by 

1  an  increasing  population  of  Lancashire  cotton-spinners  ? 

,  If  it  were  merely  lack  of  supply  foreign  consumption 

1  must  have  decreased  too.    Has  it  ? 

We  commend   to   free   traders  who   are   now  so 
jubilant  over  the  total  bulk  of  British  exports  a  letter 
j  we  print  this  week  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell  analysing 
the  products  of  a  well-known  textile  factory  in  York- 
shire, and  showing  the  proportionate  value  of  labour 
j  in  the  different  processes.    In  the  highest  or  most 
I  skilled  process,  cloth  weaving,  textile  wages  amount 
|  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  in  yarn  spinning 
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13*8  per  cent.,  in  top  making  <>'9  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
lowest  process,  wool  merchanting,  textile  wages  sink 
to  o'6  per  cent.  Our  textile  exports  are  steadily  passing 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  or  less  worked  processes 
w  ith  proportionate  loss  of  wages  in  this  country.  But 
the  total  of  exports  may  still  mount  up.  Of  what 
value  then  are  the  figures  of  an  unanalysed  total  as  a 
gauge'  of  prosperity  ? 

A  very  attractive  series  of  lectures  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Compatriots'  Club  ;  but  a  weekly  Review  feels 
the  same  objection  to  one  detail  of  its  arrangements  as  is 
yearly  expressed  by  country  clergymen  against  the  date 
of  the  University  match.  The  series  of  lectures  are  all 
fixed  for  Friday  evenings  and  the  club  gets  no  compensat- 
ing advantage  for  the  silence  it  thus  imposes.  Friends 
on  the  weekly  press  have  no  opportunity  and  enemies  no 
reason  for  noticing  its  arguments  ;  and  in  such  cases 
an  enemy's  attempt  at  refutation  is  only  less  valuable 
than  a  friend's  support.  Dr.  Cunningham's  lecture  on 
"  Tariff  Reform  and  Political  Morality  "  touches  a  point 
which  alarms  many  men  who  are  otherwise  wholly  in 
Favour  of  imperial  tariffs  ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder's 
"  Man  Power  as  a  Measure  of  National  Strength  ",  to 
be  delivered  on  3  February,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  But  even  so  it  can  only  furnish  forth 
cold  criticism  for  1 1  February. 

Mile  End  was  an  escape,  happy  but  hardly  joyful. 
It  would  have  been  a  disaster  to  lose  the  seat  where 
the  pressure  of  the  alien  is  most  felt.  And  we  may  be 
pleased,  if  not  content,  to  escape  disaster.  There 
ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  seat,  but 
the  contest  on  our  side  was  not  well  managed,  and  the 
best  Unionist  workers  thought  we  should  lose  the  elec- 
tion. Neither  candidate  can  be  congratulated  on  the 
manners  and  tone  of  the  contest,  which  were  offensive 
in  nearly  every  way.  In  one  thing  Mr.  Lawson  may 
claim  a  superiority  to  Mr.  Straus.  He  was  straight  on 
the  alien  question  ;  Mr.  Straus  was  not.  The  other 
election,  Stalybridge,  we  lost  of  course,  for  the  Unionist 
candidate  had  no  mind  on  the  fiscal  question. 

In  connexion  with  the  alarmist  reports,  happily  not 
founded  on  fact,  of  an  extensive  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  old  stale  stuff  about 
the  folly  of  "  killing  Home  Rule  by  kindness  "  has  been 
served  up  again.  It  is  an  unworthy,  even  disgraceful, 
attempt  to  discredit  the  work  of  the  department  which 
watches  over  agriculture  and  technical  education 
in  Ireland.  As  it  is,  this  work  is  carried  on  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  his  colleagues  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Treasury  has  been  consistently  close-fisted 
in  its  attitude  towards  the  department,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  most  powerful  statesmen  on  the  Ministerial  side 
have  grudged  such  small  grants  as  have  been  made. 
We  heard  the  other  day  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists — who  is  far  from  friendly  in  his 
attitude  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett — declare  that  the 
department  had  been  treated  very  badly  indeed. 

What  chance  has  the  department  of  marked  and  con- 
tinued success  if  it  is  to  be  stinted  by  the  Government, 
and  to  have  its  work  crabbed  and  perpetually  sneered 
at  by  jealous  and  powerful  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  politics  and  the  press  ?  As  for  the  talk  about 
killing  Home  Rule  by  kindness,  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  matter  knows  that  this  has  never 
been  the  object  of  the  department.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  been  inspired  from  the  first  by  the  ambi- 
tion to  make  Ireland  a  more  prosperous,  and  therefore 
happier,  country. 

The  Law  Courts  opened  on  Wednesday  for  the  Hilary 
Sittings.  There  is  no  additional  Judge  though  the  Bar 
has  cried  and  will  cry  so  long  as  any  business  re- 
mains in  the  Court,  even  after  the  new  County 
Court  Extension  Act  gets  into  operation  ;  the  most 
serious  of  many  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  its 
privileges  of  advocacy  which  dwindle  day  by  day.  This 
year  perhaps  will  not  make  much  difference  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  was  read  last  year  in  the  House 
of  Lords  but  was  not  passed,  and  the  new  Act  cannot 
be  worked  until  it  is.  But  afterwards  it  seems  verv 
much  like  bringing  about  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches 
ot  the  profession.    It  will  decentralise  legal  business 


and  thus  make  the  Circuit  question  less  serious.  A 
new  Judge  will  not  be  necessary  and  the  Circuits  need 
not  be  reformed  which  makes  things  much  easier  for 
the  Government.  But  whoever  gains  the  liar  will 
suffer.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  our  legislative  pro- 
cedure that  the  new  Act  was  passed  in  1903,  and  the 
Bill  which  is  needed  to  make  it  workable  is  not  yet 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  item 
of  interest  to  lawyers  is  that  the  scheme  for  a  great 
school  of  law  has  come  to  nothing.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
persuaded  the  Inner  Temple  fo  withhold  their  support 
from  it.  He  would  have  done  more  good  by  getting 
on  with  that  hopeless  list  of  arrears  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

A  statue  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  was  unveiled 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Central  Hall  of  the 
Courts  on  Wednesday.  Lord  Russell  of  course  was  as 
worthy  of  such  honour  as  any  lawyer  and  judge  could 
be  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  he  and  Sir  George  Jessel  are 
the  only  two  judges  represented  in  the  vastness 
of  the  Central  Hall.  Why  is  this  when  this  hall 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  sights  of  London  as  a  picture 
and  sculpture  gallery  ?  Lord  Russell  was  handsome 
and  dignified  but  after  all  he  was  not  more  adapted  for 
picturesque  effect  than  his  three  or  four  immediate 
predecessors.  He  ranks  amongst  our  greatest  advo- 
cates ;  and  bade  fair  to  be  reckoned  amongst  our 
greatest  judges  on  the  strength  of  a  brief  judicial 
career  of  four  years.  Lord  James  of  Hereford  has 
said  that  though  Russell  might  not  be  the  equal  of 
Cockburn,  Thesiger,  Kelly,  Mellish,  Coleridge,  Kars- 
lake,  Giffard,  Hawkins  and  of  others  in  every  par- 
ticular quality  he  doubted  if  any  other  possessed  such 
a  combination  of  the  principal  qualities  of  an  advocate. 
He  was  greater  even  in  driving  force  than  in  intellect. 

At  Liskeard  on  Friday  was  another  unveiling  ;  a  bust 
of  Charles  Buller  by  Mr.  Courtney.  What  an  uncalled 
for  ceremony  says  the  man  in  the  street  ;  for  who  in  the 
world  was  Charles  Buller  ?  Surely  party  politics,  in  the 
personal  branch,  have  greatly  deteriorated  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Of  old  the  House  of  Commons 
always  had  a  certain  number  of  independent  and  original 
men  on  both  sides  ;  men  of  daring  and  wit  who  formed 
their  own  opinions,  good  or  bad,  on  every  subject  on 
which  the)'  spoke  or  concerned  themselves,  instead  of 
picking  up  those  of  the  leaders  or  whips.  The  brilliant 
free  lances  of  recent  years  on  the  other  hand  could 
easily  be  counted  on  five  fingers  ;  to-day  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  and  Mr.  Bowles,  yesterday  Dr.  Wallace — no 
other  names  likely  to  live  long  occur  to  one,  though 
Louis  Jennings  was  undoubtedly  a  very  clever  man. 
But  for  brilliancy  all  round  and  force  of  character  Buller 
must  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  the  irregulars. 
Bulwer  thought  his  reasoning  power  superior  even  to 
his  humour — "lively  as  Luttrell,  logical  as  Mill"  he 
describes  him  in  "  S.  Stephen's".  "The  genialest 
radical  I  ever  met ",  said  Carlyle  :  Grote  and  Macaulay 
both  praised  him. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Buller  failed  to  reach 
nearer  to  the  front  rank  in  politics.  His  jeux  d'esprit 
and  wit  that  would  not  be  curbed  probably  told  against 
him  on  the  whole.  But  it  was  said  that  he  never 
wounded  foe  or  friend  with  his  clever  sayings  :  he  did 
not  share  the  weaknesses  of  his  friend  and  admirer 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  his  energy  and  power  to  concen- 
trate were  large.  Modesty  no  doubt  stood  unduly  in 
Buller's  way,  if  it  is  true  that  he  declined  a  privy  coun- 
cillorship  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  deserved  it. 
We  can  recall  only  one  other  instance  of  the  kind  in 
parliamentary  life  of  late  years.  Buller's  assuredly  was 
no  case  of  a  restless  intellect  o'erinforming  "the  tene- 
ment of  clay  "  and  fretting  a  pigmy  body  to  decay.  His 
frame  was  a  giant's,  a  yard  across  and  well  over  two 
yards  high. 

The  solemn  beatification  of  the  Venerable  Jean  Marie 
Vianney,  Cure  of  Ars,  took  place  in  S.  Peter's  on 
Sunday  8  January.  The  beatification  is  a  popular  one 
in  the  Catholic  world,  and  would  be  popular  all  the 
world  over  if  the  life  of  this  charming,  humble,  saintly 
priest  were  more  widely  known.  It  is  popular,  too, 
with  the  secular  clergy.  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
kings  and  queens,  religious  in  plenty,  nobles,  peasants 
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and  even  beggars,  have  all  been  declared  confessors  of 
the  faith,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  only  two  secular 
priests,  S.  John  Cantius  and  S.  John  Baptist  Rossi, 
have  been  canonised,  while  we  believe  that  not  a  single 
parish  priest  has  been  raised  to  the  full  honours  of  the 
altar  :  the  last  step  in  the  canonisation  of  the  Cure  of 
Ars  can  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

The  Blessed  Jean  Marie  Vianney,  as  he  must  now  be 
called,  was  born  at  Dardilly,  near  Lyons,  in  1786,  and 
died  so  recently  as  1859  at  Ars,  a  village  of  which  he  had 
been  parish  priest  for  forty  years.  Except  for  one  or 
two  abortive  attempts  to  retire  into  solitude  he  never 
went  outside  his  parish  ;  he  never  said  or  did  a  single 
thing  to  attract  attention  to  himself ;  and  yet  thousands 
of  people — as  many  as  80,000  in  the  year,  they  say — 
flocked  to  the  insignificant  South  Burgundian  village, 
just  as  earlier  Christians  had  flocked  to  some  holy  man 
of  the  desert,  simply  to  see  him,  and  hear  him,  and 
take  counsel  with  him  concerning  the  welfare  of  their 
souls.  One  must  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  she 
can  point  to  a  recent  Confessor  of  the  type  of  the  new 
Blessed  :  the  subjugating  force  of  sanctity  is  as  old  as 
the  hills  and  as  enduring. 

The  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  at  University 
College  was  even  more  successful  than  the  first  meeting 
at  Oxford.  It  was  founded  partly  no  doubt  to  resist 
the  utilitarian  craze  of  the  day,  but  its  defined  object, 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  lectures  given  last  week, 
is  to  encourage  more  humane  methods  of  teaching  the 
classics.  The  opportunity  of  the  revolutionists  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  the  sterile  frigidity  of  much 
classical  instruction.  Professor  Gardner  pleaded  for 
the  appeal  to  the  eye,  especially  in  providing  illus- 
trations from  the  discoveries  of  the  archaeologists. 
It  is  in  making  use  of  such  methods  that,  as  he 
humorously  said,  the  scientists,  the  children  of  this 
world,  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  The  best 
proof  of  the  power  of  the  Association  lies  in  the  in- 
tellectual force  of  the  members,  and  of  the  extent  of 
that  the  list  of  members  leaves  no  doubt.  The  Bar 
takes  a  leading  place.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
the  first  president,  and  he  is  now  retiring  in  favour  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  is  thus  maintained  an  old 
and  honourable  connexion  between  the  law  and  the 
classics,  and  the  Classical  Association  is  the  best  earnest 
we  have  of  the  prospect  of  maintaining  the  connexion. 

The  Institute  of  Journalists  has  made  a  very  un- 
pleasant display  of  its  own  sense  of  importance.  A 
memorial  to  correspondents  who  fell  in  the  Boer  war 
has  been  erected  in  S.  Paul's.  The  subscriptions  came 
largely  from  proprietors  of  papers  and  one  editor  at 
any  rate,  Mr.  Hammond  Hall  of  the  "  Daily  Graphic  ", 
sent  his  subscription  on  the  understanding  that  the 
memorial  was  not  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Institute. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  memorial  tablet  concludes 
with  the  announcement  that  it  is  "erected  by  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  ".  We  see  no  justification  for 
the  erection  of  the  tablet  at  all,  but  it  must  be  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  many  of  those  who  gave  and  would 
have  liked  to  give  to  see  in  a  national  building  a  tribute 
of  such  a  nature  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the 
journalist's  profession  simply  for  the  glorifying  of  their 
own  organisation. 

A  new  satellite  of  Jupiter,  his  sixth,  swam  into  the 
ken  of  Mr.  Perrine  of  the  Lick  Observatory  a  week  ago. 
It  seems  that  a  month  since  this  keen  watcher  of  the 
skies,  named  the  "  Comet-hunter  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory"— a  French  king  once  named  one  of  his  astronomers 
a  ferreter  of  comets — suspected  another  satellite,  but  it 
was  only  last  week  that  he  felt  sure.  The  satellite  is 
described  as  an  extremely  faint  object ;  its  brightness 
being  only  about  one  six-hundredth  part  of  that  of  any 
one  of  the  chief  four  satellites.  Le  Verrier  discovered 
Neptune  in  his  study,  the  most  astounding  triumph  for 
theory  since  Newton's.  Mr.  Perrine's  success  is  in 
another  field,  that  in  the  main  of  the  watcher.  A 
satellite  is  small  game  against  a  planet  ;  and  even  a 
new  planet  might  pale  its  fires  before  a  bye-election  ; 
still  it  is  a  beautiful  and  signal  discovery.  Mr.  Perrine 
must  be  a  very  happy  man. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHET. 

AT  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  flippancy,  for  it  is  only 
a  dull  and  probably  a  stupid  man  who  thinks  you 
cannot  be  serious  if  you  are  not  solemn,  we  must  say 
that  Mr.  Asquith's  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  circulating 
pursuit  of  each  other  is  beginning  to  have  its  ridiculous 
side.  If  only  Mr.  Gilbert  could  give  us  another 
"  Iolanthe  ",  what  a  motive  he  would  find  in  Mr. 
Asquith  after  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  certainly 
susceptible  of  the  most  amusing  treatment  :  it 
has  even  reminded  us  of  two  riders  on  the  wooden 
horses  of  a  whirligig,  who,  ever  after  each 
other,  in  an  '  unending  circle,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  much  sounding  brass,  make  no  progress 
in  the  pursuit.  After  a  few  gyrations  it  is  impossible 
for  an  onlooker  to  say  which  is  pursuer  and  which 
pursued.  Mr.  Chamberlain  regards  himself  as  having 
been  followed  until  he  came  to  Preston  when  he  by 
good  luck  turned  follower  himself.  That  is  merely  a 
point  of  view.  His  speech  did  not  vary  the  features  of 
this  game  of  fiscal  chevy.  The  truth  is  neither  of  them 
looks  at  the  question  from  the  other's  point  of  view. 
Each  goes  on  restating  his  own  position  and  they 
never  cross.  Neither  turns  to  face  the  other.  The 
law  puts  his  abstract  economic  position  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  with  ponderous  precision  ; 
the  prophet  spreads  his  vision  of  the  future  and 
interprets  the  facts  of  the  past,  but  in  his  own 
light  and  not  in  that  of  the  law.    It  is  true  they  often 

i  refer  to  each  other  ;  the  law  says  the  prophet 
violates  every  canon  of  economic  science  and  will  in- 
volve the  country  in  disaster  and  ruin  amid  the  general 

:  crash  of  the  whole  empire,  the  prophet  says  the  law  is 
mere  theory,  and  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of 
theory.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  eternal  round  is 
the  best  method  for  missionary  purposes  on  either  side  ; 

i  converts  are  seldom  made  in  any  field  by  close  argu- 
ment ;  but  they  are  constantly  made  by  endless 
repetitions.     We   would   not    at   all   say  that  Mr. 

'  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Asquith  were  not  perfectly  right 
for  propagandist  purposes  in  following  their  recurring 

!  course.  Archbishop  Temple  used  to  say  that  children 
could  only  be  taught  by  constant  repetition  of  the  same 

1  lesson.   Fiscally  most  of  us  are  children  still,  many  of  us 

1  babes.  If  either  the  law  or  the  prophet  stopped  to 
argue  with  the  other,  it  might  very  probably  put  his 
hearers  off  the  track.  They  would  get  confused,  lose 
the  thread,  mix  up  law  and  prophets  and  understand 
neither.  As  things  are,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  of 
us  to  fail  to  remember  what  is  Mr.  Asquith's  view  and 
what  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view.  As  to  making  a 
choice,  that  of  course  will  be  settled  by  subsidiary 
considerations. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  reach  years  of 
fiscal  discretion  there  would  be  great  satisfaction  in 
getting  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  face  to  face 
in  a  small  room  under  the  presidency  of  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  (for  choice  neither  Mr.  Justice  Darling  nor 

I  Mr.  Justice  Grantham)  and  setting  one  to  cross-examine 

i  the  other,  each  in  his  turn  to  be  examiner  and  examinee. 
Then  we  should  really  get  to  grips  with  the  differences 
between  them.    It  may  seem  that  in  these  circumstances 

I  the  law  would  have  an  unfair  advantage,  but  as  fiscal 
reformers  ourselves  we  should  have  no  fear  of  the 
prophet's  ability  to  hold  his  own  whether  in  the  part  of 
patient  or  practitioner. 

There  are  two  famous  fiscal  points  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Preston,  which  mutual  cross-examina- 
tion under  the  conditions  laid  down  ought  to  clear  up  ; 

1  the  equivalence  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  truth 
of  the  relative  growth  of  British  and  foreign  trade. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Asquith  are  agreed,  and  no 
intelligent  person  can  differ  from  them,  that  ultimately 
exports  and  imports  must  tally.  "  Every  pound  of 
import  is  balanced  by  a  pound  of  export."  That, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  is  true.  From  these  premises 
Mr.  Asquith  argues  that  so  long  as  imports  continue  to 
flow  in  in  increasing  volume,  or  even  in  not  decreasing, 
if  absolutely  large,  volume,  we  cannot  have  cause  to 
fear,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  we  are  paying  for  them 
or  other  countries  would  not  let  us  have  them.  Nations 
do  not  give  one  another  long  credit.    But  what  is  his 

I  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  point  that  we  are  paying 
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for  imports  more  and  more  by  commodities  which  do  1 
not  help  to  any  great  degree  in  the  making  of  men  : 
that  we  may  be  more  and  more  able  to  pay  for  imports, 
but  since  we  shall  pay  in  terms  that  do  not  require  men 
to  any  great  extent  for  their  production,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately lose  the  men  ;  and  therefore  lose  our  power.  Mr.  [ 
Asquith  may  deny  the  fact,  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
get  statistics  to  bear  him  out.  But  if  his  denial  of  the 
fact  is  his  only  reply,  he  saps  his  own  argument  ;  for  it 
would  be  an  admission  that  if  the  analysis  of  exports 
did  confirm  Mr.  Chamberlain's  account  of  their  nature, 
the  mere  fact  of  exports  and  imports  balancing  would 
be  a  worthless  argument  in  favour  of  free  trade.  But  j 
it  is  a  very  staple  of  free-trade  argument.  Then  will  Mr.  j 
Asquith  say  boldly  that  the  nature  of  the  exports  is  of 
no  significance  to  the  welfare  of  the  importing  country, 
providing  their  total  volume  grows  ?  Does  he  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  nation  getting  steadily  richer  in  certain 
exchangeable  things  but  poorer  in  men  and  in  skill  ?  Mr. 
Asquith  will  not  accuse  us  of  pedantry  if  we  refer  to  an 
historic  event  that  happened  less  recently  than  the  day 
before  yesterday  ;  and  he  may  even  forgive  its  associa- 
tion with  Greek.  What  happened  to  the  states  that 
preferred  to  pay  for  the  Athenians  fighting  and  building 
ships  for  them  instead  of  doing  it  for  themselves  ?  They 
grew  richer,  their  exports  paid  for  the  best  of  imports, 
and  they  became  the  servants  of  the  Athenians.  If 
they  had  continued  to  build  ships  instead  of  merely 
making  money,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
them. 

The  other  point  we  should  like  the  law  and  the 
prophet  to  thresh  out  face  to  face,  in  the  presence  of  a 
judge  instead  of  a  crowd,  is  the  real  significance  of  the 
relative  growth  of  British  and  foreign  trade.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  savs  it  is  true  that  absolutely  our  trade 
grows  ;  but  other  countries'  grows  faster  ;  they  are 
overtaking  us.  Mr.  Asquith  admits  the  fact,  but  says 
it  is  the  case  of  the  boy  and  the  man.  Other  countries 
are  children  compared  to  us  in  trade  and  to  expect  us 
to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  they  is  absurd.  The 
suggestion  that  they  should  is  worse  than  illusion.  Or  to 
put  it  otherwise,  a  hawker  doing  a  trade  of  a  pound  a 
week  might  say,  if  he  increased  it  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  that  his  trade  had  grown  by  fifty  per  cent.  ; 
while  the  shop  opposite  his  pitch,  increasing  a  trade  of 
a  thousand  pounds  a  week  to  eleven  hundred,  would 
•show  only  a  much  smaller  relative  advance.  Need 
the  shop  be  disturbed  by  its  comparative  want  of 
progress  with  the  hawker  ?  The  point  ought  to  be 
argued  out.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  sound 
argument  merely  to  show  that  other  countries  are 
advancing  faster  than  we.  Total  volume  of  trade 
must  be  taken  together  with  rate  of  advance.  It  is 
there  that  it  seems  to  us  the  value  to  free  traders  of  the 
child  and  man  argument,  though  valid  abstractly,  is 
breaking  down.  The  total  volume  of  our  rivals'  trade 
has  become  so  big  as  to  show  that  they  are  gaining  on 
us  at  a  pace  much  more  than  proportionate  either  to  the 
relative  size  or  the  relative  age  of  our  competitors  and 
•ourselves.    Is  not  this  just  a  mathematical  problem  ? 


THE  TRANSVAAL  GOVERNMENT. 

TT  appears  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Imperial 
Government  that  the  constitution  of  the  Transvaal 
must  be  remodelled  with  all  speed  as  if  there  were  to  be 
some  special  gain  from  the  supersession  of  the  present 
regime.  We  do  not  understand  why  at  this  particular 
moment  there  should  be  such  a  hurry  to  supersede  an 
administration  which  is  more  impartial  to  all  classes 
than  would  be  a  parliamentary  constitution  designed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Progressive  Association.  Vet 
this  is  what  seems  to  be  intended,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  that  have  appeared  of  the 
plan  of  government  which  is  now  in  preparation  here. 
It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  is  under  the  obligation  of 
promises  to  introduce,  at  a  period  to  be  determined  by 
the  actual  condition  of  feeling  and  parties  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, some  other  system  than  that  of  the  Crown  Colony 
of  which  Lord  Milner  has  been  the  head.  The  two 
points  open  to  dispute  are  whether  this  time  has  come, 
and  whether  the  constitution  which  is  now  contemplated 


is  the  kind  of  change  that  ought  to  be  introduced.  In 
our  judgment  the  answer  on  both  points  must  be  in  the 
negative  ;  though  unfortunately  it  may  be  taken  as 
settled  that  some  form  of  parliamentary  institution  is 
to  be  tried  as  an  experiment.  Moreover  the  particular 
species  of  it  which  the  Progressive  Association  has  in- 
fluenced the  Home  Government  in  proposing  is  what  is 
known  in  colonial  administration  as  representative  in 
distinction  from  responsible  government.  The  difference 
is  that  in  the  former  the  representative  body  partly 
consists  of  a  nominated  or  selected  element,  while  the 
second  is  the  unadulterated  parliamentary  representa- 
tion with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  self-governing  colonies.  Looking  at  the  matter  all 
round,  we  should  say  that  the  maintenance  under  pre- 
sent conditions  in  the  Transvaal  of  the  direct  govern- 
ment by  the  Crown  would  be  preferable  ;  and  as 
between  representative  and  responsible  government,  if 
we  are  to  make  any  change  at  all,  there  should  be  no 
niggardliness  about  it,  and  fully  responsible  self-govern- 
ment should  be  granted.  The  majority  of  all  parties  in 
the  Transvaal  are  drawn  into  the  competition  for  a  new 
form  of  constitution  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  any 
evidence  of  belief  that  their  country  would  be  better 
governed  than  it  has  been  under  Lord  Milner,  or  might 
be  if  certain  changes  of  personnel,  desirable  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  were  made  in  it. 
The  party  in  favour  of  a  representative  system  would 
prefer  the  Crown  colony  to  responsible  government ; 
those  in  favour  of  full  responsibility  would  also  prefer 
the  Crown  Colony  to  representative  government. 

The  crux  of  the  question  is  in  what  way  are  the 
Dutch,  or  the  Boers,  to  be  taken  into  account.  By 
what  steps  can  their  hostility  be  broken  down,  so  far  at 
least  that  they  can  be  brought  into  the  constitution 
without  being  a  source  of  danger.    In  a  certain  sense 
nothing  will  ever  induce  them  to  regard  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  Crown  with  the  feeling  of  the  colonist 
whose  parentage  or  antecedents  are  British.    But  the 
j  belief  amongst  those  who  claim   these  traditions  is 
1  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  intensifying  Boer  dis- 
content  than   by   establishing   a   form   of  constitu- 
tion  which   shall   attempt    by   artificial  restrictions 
!  to  place  the  Boers  under  disabilities.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  agitators  such  as  Louis  Botha  or  Smuts 
the  Boers  are  hardly  irreconcileable  ;  they  are  disarmed 
!  and  have  no  power  that  need  be  feared.    But  nothing 
I  should  be  done  to  exacerbate  their  feelings,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  practical,  shrewd  Boer  who 
I  will  not  refuse  any  advantages  offered  him  by  a  fair  and 
j  honest  Government  to  settle  down  with  something  like 
contentment  if  it  may  not  be  with  affection.  The  shortest 
way  of  bringing  the  Boer  into  this  state  of  mind  is  not, 
as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are  urging  the  introduction 
of  representative  government,  through  this  intermediate 
I  stage.    There  is  no  more  effectual  method  of  fomenting 
discord  than  to  assemble  a  number  of  men  moved  by  race 
antagonisms  in  a  parliament  in  which  one  section  is 
placed  under  designed  disabilities  by  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  is  proposed  for  the  Transvaal.    In  such  circum- 
stances time,  instead  of  soothing,  would  excite  all  the 
causes  of  discord,  as  we  see  where  opposed  races  in  some 
of  the  European  parliaments  become  less  and  less  recon- 
cileableyear  by  year.  The  direct  government  of  the  Crown 
is  not  so  much  resented  by  any  class  of  people  as  would 
be  what  they  deem  a  parliamentary  tyranny.    It  is  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  not  of  the  British  Parliament 
!  in  our  imperial  system  which  is  the  bond  between  Great 
1  Britain  and  her  colonies.    It  seems  therefore  altogether 
I  a  mistake,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
j  replace  the  Crown  Colony  by  a  hybrid  parliamentary 
system  which  will  transfer  the  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  one  of  the  popular  factions. 

As  between  this  danger  and  that  incident  to  the  claims 
of  the  "  Responsible  Government  Association  "  for  a 
complete   system   of  parliamentary   government,  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  responsible  government.  Granted 
that  the  Crown  Colony  system  satisfies  none  of  the 
parties  in  the  country,  yet  it  is  not  so  repellent  to  the 
Boer  faction  as  a  representative  government  would  be 
I  which  imposed  disabilities  upon  them  by  arbitrary  jerry- 
j  mandering  of  the  constituencies.    This  clearly  is  the 
!  object   of  the   proposed   new  constitution   which  is 
1  designed  to  place  the  control  of  affairs  in  the  urban 
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centre^,  and  to  nullify  the  Boer  agricultural  interests — 
Using  the  word  Boer  not  in  its  racial  sense  of  Dutch, 
as  we  usually  do,  but  in  the  meaning  it  bears  in  South 
Africa,  the  country  land-owners.  The  Dutch  Boer 
influence  has  generally  been  represented  as  a  force 
obstructive  to  progress  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is,  judging  both 
bv  the  character  of  the  South  African  Dutch  and  their 
history.  But  when  we  are  considering  the  effects  of  a 
constitution  giving  the  power  to  the  urban  centres  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  has  always  been  the 
probability  of  an  immigration  of  British  agricultural 
colonists.  That  would,  in  proportion  as  it  was  realised, 
balance  the  Dutch  vote  :  and  without  any  arbitrary  jerry- 
mandering the  British  voters  would  obtain  a  natural  and 
just  power  if  not  a  preponderance.  It  is  plausible  at  pre- 
sent to  place  the  agricultural  communities  at  a  disadvan- 
tage for  the  reason  that  now  they  are  Boers.  But  the 
disadvantage  would  remain  if  the  nationality  of  the 
agriculturists  should  be  largely  altered.  The  influence 
of  the  town  over  the  country  is  unhealthily  developed 
everywhere  under  modern  conditions  :  and  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  foster  it  by  political  arrangements  :  especially 
in  the  Transvaal  where  the  town  diverts  industrial  and 
social  life  from  their  natural  channels  more  even  than  it 
does  elsewhere.  No  one  could  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  kind  of  urban  residents  in  Johannesburg  for  whose 
benefit  the  new  constitution  is  being  made  is  the  most 
desirable  type  of  colonial  ;  nor  one  whose  political  power 
should  be  dominant.  It  is  through  their  means  that 
the  opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  giving  the  Boer  the 
franchise  on  equal  terms  with  other  British  subjects  and 
granting  responsible  government  has  been  exaggerated. 
That  opinion  is  not  held  by  those  substantial  classes 
who  are  the  very  best  order  of  colonists,  those  of 
whom  we  spoke  as  being  of  British  parentage  and 
antecedents.  Between  these  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Dutch  Boers,  who  are  not  irreconcileable  but  may  be 
brought  to  contented,  if  not  exuberant,  acceptance  of 
British  sovereignty  by  honest  straightforward  dealing, 
there  is  a  solidarity  of  feeling  and  thinking  on 
many  social  and  political  questions.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  danger  in  granting  equal  rights  to  the 
Dutch  Boers  in  a  system  of  responsible  government  ; 
and  there  always  remains,  as  Lord  Milner  observed  in 
his  speech  to  the  Progressive  deputation,  the  veto  of 
the  Crown,  which  would  be  equally  potent  under  any 
form  of  government.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
these  questions  had  not  been  raised  at  this  moment. 
But  they  have  been  raised,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  parlia- 
ment at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  one  from  which  the  Dutch 
Boers  would  exclude  themselves,  nursing  their  griev- 
ances and  sulking  apart,  a  parliament  whose  constitution 
would  encourage  the  discussion  of  fruitless  racial 
controversies. 


OUR  NEW  MODEL. 

SCHEMP2S  which  purport  to  reform  the  army  have 
been  so  numerous  during  the  past  year  that  the 
public,  and  even  the  army,  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
following  their  various  ramifications.  But  the  army 
order,  issued  last  week,  does  not  in  any  way  deal  with 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  proposals.  It  simply  gives  effect 
to  the' recommendations  of  the  Esher  Committee,  when 
that  body,  exceeding  its  terms  of  reference,  made 
various  new  proposals  for  distributing  the  army  and 
apportioning  responsibility.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
its  original  suggestions  were  crude  and  amateurish  in 
many  respects  ;  how  much  so  may  be  inferred  from  the 
time  it  has  taken  an  expert  War  Office  Committee  under 
Sir  Edward  Ward  to  evolve  some  order  and  system 
out  of  them.  The  army  order  now  issued  appears  to  be 
the  outcome  of  their  deliberations  ;  and  in  many  ways 
it  differs  materially  from  the  original  scheme.  The 
administrative  districts  which  it  was  proposed  to  create 
were  not  coterminous  with  the  executive,  for  instance, 
the  administrative  work  of  the  Aldershot  command 
Was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  South-Eastern  district  by 
an  administrator  who  presumably  would  have  sat  at 
Dover.  Moreover  they  omitted  altogether  to  deal 
with  such  trivial  details  as  coast  defences,  and  to  say 
by  whom  such  work  was  to  be  performed  !  These 
errors  and  superficialities  have  been  corrected  ;  and 
the  War  Office  must  be  congratulated  on  bringing 


out   a   scheme   which,    though   of  course   far  from; 
perfect,  has  made  the  very  best  of  the.  principles, 
hastily  drawn  up  by  the  Esher  Committee,  to  which 
they  were  tied.    The  regular  home  army  has  now  been 
organised  into  one  army  corps  at  Aldershot,  five  in- 
dependent   divisions,    one    extra   infantry  and  four 
cavalry  brigades,  and  various  other  details  and  units 
not  brigaded  or  grouped  in  any  higher  organisation 
than  the  regimental  one.    In  its  main  essential — the 
force  provided  for  oversea  service — the  new  plan  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  six  army  corps  scheme, 
which  provided  three  army  corps  of  regulars  for  the 
j  purpose  ;  though  by  the  new  arrangement  the  last  two 
'  army  corps  are  only  grouped  in  divisions  under  local 
j  commanders-in-chief,  and  the  way  in  which  auxiliaries 
are  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  shown  in  detail.    Still  it  is 
I  in  any  case  an  advance  on  the  two  army  corps  for 
foreign  service  provided  by  Mr.  Stanhope's  celebrated 
!  memorandum  of  1888,  which  for  so  long  governed  our 
,  military  preparations  ;  and,  though  not  so  ambitious  as 
Mr.  Brodrick's  plan,  it  aims  in  effect  at  the  same  ends. 

Turning  to  details,  the  general  officers  "  commanding 
in  chief"  are  of  course  at  the  head  of  each  of  the 
I  seven  commands,  and  in  command  of  everybody  in 
them.  But  under  these  the  actual  command  of  troops 
is  entrusted  to  three  different  kinds  of  officials. 
The  organised  regular  troops  are  commanded  by 
eight  divisional-  and  seventeen  brigadier-generals  ;  four- 
;  teen  brigadier-generals  commanding  groups  of  regi- 
mental depots  ;  two  major-generals — Portsmouth  and 
Chatham — and  nine  colonels  commanding  sections  of 
the  coast  defences.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  ex- 
1  tends  in  some  cases  over  the  same  localities  ;  and 
1  possibly  some  conflict  of  views  and  authority  may 
be  expected,  although  it  is  provided  that  the  senior 
officer  at  a  station  must  of  course  command.  It 
:  is  certainly  satisfactory  that  coast  defences  are  thus 
i  to  be  scientifically  and  seriously  considered  by  men  on 
j  the  spot  who  have  no  other  work  to  do,  though  this 
result  is  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  views  of  the 
"  blue  water"  school  which  up  till  now  have  proved  so 
influential.  The  depot  system  has  been  entirely  re- 
organised ;  depots  are  now  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  regimental  majors,  thus  the  anomaly  of  a  senior 
officer  directly  commanding  recruits  at  the  depots  has 
been  removed,  although  this  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
non-employment  of  a  very  large  number  of  colonels. 
The  depots,  however,  are  to  be  grouped  into  fourteen 
headquarters  under  brigadier-generals,  who  will  be 
j  independent  of  the  field-army  generals.  This  again  is 
sound  in  theory  ;  but  the  danger  of  confusion  arising 
from  this  cross  jurisdiction  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  area  of  the  great  commands  has  been 
changed.  Aldershot,  it  is  true,  remains  practically  as 
before,  except  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
"corps"  battalion  of  this  army  corps,  though  perhaps 
this  means  that  under  the  new  order  of  things  this  unit 
is  to  be  abolished,  a  plan  which  we  have  already  advo- 
cated, and  which  is  now  pursued  in  the  French  and 
other  armies.  Owing  to  lack  of  barrack  accommodation 
one  Aldershot  brigade  is  located  at  Portsmouth, 
which  may  mean  that  the  order  for  barracks  for  an 
additional  brigade  at  Bordon  has  been  countermanded  ; 
this  on  the  ground  of  popularising  army  service  is  a 
good  thing,  as  these  troops  can  easily  be  brought  to- 
gether for  their  summer  training,  or  mobilised  for  war 
with  considerable  rapidity.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Southern — till  recently  the  second — army  corps  com- 
mand has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  importance.  Under 
the  six  army  corps  scheme  it  was  to  produce  a  com- 
plete army  corps.  But  now  it  is  only  called  upon  to 
provide  one  division  and  one  cavalry  brigade,  whilst 
it  has  lost  Sussex,  and  part  of  Kent  and  Wales  which 
have  gone  to  other  commands  ;  although  various  artillery 
and  other  units  are  scattered  about  within  its  confines 
and  several  northern  counties  added.  The  Eastern 
command  gains  in  importance  over  the  fourth  army 
corps  which  it  displaces  ;  and  is  now  called  upon  to 
produce  two  regular  divisions  and  two  cavalry  brigades ; 
and,  though  it  loses  the  London  district,  which  is  very 
properly  made  independent  like  the  Paris  command,  it 
gains  the  old  South-Eastern  district,  and  includes  as  well 
the  former  Eastern,  Thames  and  Woolwich  districts. 
The  Irish  command  remains  intact,  and  produces  two 
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regular  divisions  and  one  cavalry  and  infantry  brigade, 
as  well  as  some  other  regular  details  :  and  the  list  is 
concluded  by  the  Scottish,  Northern,  and  Welsh  and 
Midland  commands  with  headquarters  respectively  at 
Edinburgh)  York  and  Chester.  The  Esher  idea  of 
->ettin^  up  administrative  major-generals  side  by  side 
with  the  executive  commander-in-chief,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  latter  of  routine  work,  has  been  carried 
Out,  though  not  nearly  so  drastically  as  its  originators 
intended.  For  disciplinary  purposes  the  administrators 
are  under  the  executive  commander-in-chief,  just  as 
administrative  staffs  are  under  the  divisional  and 
brigadier-generals,  although  financially  the  adminis- 
trative generals  are  "directly  responsible  to  the  War 
Office "  ;  and  on  the  administrators'  staffs  are  chief 
accountants  who,  except  on  matters  of  audit,  commu- 
nicate with  the  War  Office  through  them,  though  again 
in  case  of  disagreement  the  accountants  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  War  Office.  Thus  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  subordinates  can  correspond  with 
Pall  Mall  over  their  chiefs'  heads.  There  are  therefore 
seven  great  commands  instead  of  the  six  under  the 
army  corps  scheme  ;  and  altogether  there  will  be 
sixty-nine  officers  more  or  less  performing  the  functions 
of  generals — seven  commanders-in-chief  and  adminis- 
trative major-generals,  eight  divisional  and  twenty-two 
brigadier-generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  eleven  coast- 
defence  commanders,  fourteen  brigadier-generals  com- 
manding combined  depots— which  makes  a  total  of 
vixty-nine,  without  counting  certain  artillery  and 
engineer  generals,  which  considering  the  number  of 
troops  concerned,  is  an  appallingly  high  percentage. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  what  the  executive 
officers  will  find  to  do  during  the  non-training  months  ; 
we  fear  that  it  will  become  necessary  for  them  to 
make  work  in  order  to  justify  their  existence,  and  this 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  unnecessary  worrying  of 
regimental  officers  and  men,  who  came  out  of  the  South 
African  war  much  better  than  the  generals  and  staff. 

But  the  real  point  to  consider  in  assessing  the  value 
of  the  new  plan  is,  does  it  make  for  increased  efficiency 
in  war?  Were  human  nature  perfect,  and  were  all  in- 
dividuals devoid  of  jealousy  and  sympathetic,  this  plan 
of  setting  up  a  pocket  species  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
Japanese  emperors  side  by  side  might  work  well.  But 
unfortunately  human  nature  is  essentially  weak  and 
erratic  ;  and  in  military  matters  it  is  something  of  an 
anomaly  to  create  such  a  system.  When  two  men  can 
be  found  to  suit  each  other  perfectly,  it  might  work 
well.  But  how  often  can  this  be  done  ?  We  fear  that 
there  is  much  opening  for  friction  and  jealousy  ;  and 
the  only  example  we  have  of  the  kind  in  our  army  was 
not  satisfactory.  In  the  later  'sixties  the  "control" 
system  was  established  under  Sir  Henry  Storkes  as  con- 
troller-general. The  "control"  officials,  who  carried 
out  commissariat  and  ordnance  duties,  also  had  the 
right  to  communicate  direct  with  the  War  Office,  with 
the  result  that  general  officers  commanding  at  Aldershot 
and  elsewhere  often  did  not  know  anything  about  pro- 
posals which  emanated  from  their  own  districts  until 
they  were  incidentally  referred  to  in  communications 
which  they  received  from  the  War  Office.  Intense 
friction  was  of  course  inevitable  ;  and  finally  the  system 
was  found  to  be  so  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  that 
it  was  abolished.  But  even  apart  from  this  aspect  of 
the  case  the  division  of  executive  and  administrative 
duties  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to  war  conditions,  since 
on  active  service  there  cannot  be  two  kings.  Thus  in 
war-time  we  fear  that  the  system  must  inevitably  break 
down.  In  practice,  however,  we  fancy  this  much  talked 
of  plan  will  dwindle  down  to  the  smallest  proportions, 
and  will  eventually  resolve  itself  into  complete  respon- 
sibility—  except  as  regards  financial  matters  which 
the  Treasury  would  never  agree  to — resting  on  the 
commanders-in-chief  and  other  executive  generals  for 
administration  as  well  as  command.  In  the  issue 
we  anticipate  that  little  change  will  be  effected.  But 
above  all  let  us  hope  for  finality.  Our  military  system 
stands  urgently  in  need  of  rest  after  the  numerous 
experiments  which  have  been  tried  upon  it  by  ambitious 
politicians  and  members  of  committees  thirsting  for 
notoriety  and  coveted  berths.  The  dreaded  name  of 
army  corps  has  disappeared  ;  and  though  generals  com- 
manding in  chief,  practically  carrying  on  the  same  duties, 


will  for  the  future  exist,  perhaps  reforming  members  of 
parliament,  seeing  that  these  officers  no  longer  bear  t Ik- 
mark  of  the  beast,  may  be  induced  to  regard  them  as 
comparatively  harmless,  and  even  respectable,  members 
of  society. 


THE   SKELETON    IN   THE  CUPBOARD. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  diverting  than  a  survey 
of  the  antics  of  the  free-trade  newspapers  during 
the  present  week.  Undeterred  by  the  obvious  facts  ol 
the  trade  depression  of  the  past  year,  and  apparently 
completely  oblivious  of  it,  their  organs  thought  to  score 
a  political  gain,  and  chortled  with  affected  glee,  at  the 
unexampled  prosperity  shown,  as  they  declared,  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  figures  for  our  oversea  trade  in  1904. 
The  official  statistical  expert  of  the  free-trade  journals, 
unrestrained  by  the  rebuff  he  recently  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  M.P.,  laughed  a  wild  three 
columns  in  one  of  their  newspapers  on  Monday  morn- 
1  ing.  "  The  figures  !  the  figures  !  See  what  they 
tell  !  Can  you  not  see  how  wonderfully  well  we  are 
doing  under  our  blessed  free-trade  system  ?  We  have 
paid  for  more  imports  than  ever  before.  We  have 
!  received  a  record  sum  for  our  exports.  What  care  I 
that  employment  has  been  worse  than  ever  during  the 
past  decade?  What  recks  it  that  dire  distress  haunts 
numberless  districts  in  the  town  in  which  I  am  writing 
reams  of  free-trade  copy  ?  What  care  I  that  elsewhere 
in  this  newspaper  a  collection  is  being  made  for  the 
hungry  of  West  Ham  ?  Here  are  the  figures,  issued 
by  the  impartial  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
their  story  cannot  be  gainsaid."  Thus  have  our  free- 
trade  friends  told  their  tale.  There  was  a  remarkable 
enthusiasm  about  it  on  Monday  morning.  They  laughed 
themselves  into  hysterics,  and  have  now  subsided  into 
a  melancholy  calm. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Preston  had  no  difficulty  in 
putting  his  finger  on  the  fallacy  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  free-trade  jubilation.  The  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns merely  record  the  actual  fact  that  in  the  past  year 
the  declared  values  both  of  imports  into  and  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  reached  unprecedentedly 
high  figures.  To  argue  from  them  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country  is  highly  prosperous  is  a  glaring 
non-sequitur.  It  is  as  though  the  poor  orange-woman 
at  the  street  corner  who  sold  her  basket  of  oranges  for 
two  shillings  when  they  cost  her  one-and-sixpence,  and 
for  two-and-sixpence  when  they  cost  her  two-and-three- 
pence,  were  to  hug  herself  for  the  25  per  cent,  increase 
in  her  trade.  The  situation  would  prove  still  more 
depressing  if,  because  of  the  "  improvement  "  in  her 
sales,  supplementary  help  which  she  might  need  sorely 
were  withheld  or  reduced. 

That  which  is  so  patent  to  the  mind  of  the  poor 
huckstress,  sharpened  by  hunger  and  distress,  ought 
not  to  have  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
I  write  for  the  free-trade  newspapers.    The  past  year  has 
been   one   of  unparalleled   trade   depression  in  this 
country.  The  "  Labour  Gazette  "  for  December  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  members  of  trade-unions  who 
I  were  unemployed  in  the  previous  month  was  7  percent., 
a  figure  higher  than  has  been  reached  for  many  years. 
This  represents  the  state  of  employment  in  the  best 
1  organised  industries,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
'  the  number  of  labourers  not  organised  and  of  whom 
I  no  return  is  available  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
'  working-men  of  this  country.    This  class  of  labour 
I  suffers  most  from  trade  depression  and  benefits  most 
from  any  improvement.    The  employer  finds  it  easier 
to  turn  off  the  non-union  men,  and  he  does  so  long 
before  he  locks  out  his  other  men.    Nor  is  this  all. 
The  unemployed  figures  take  no  account  of  the  short 
time  and  reduced  rate  of  wages  which  trade  depres- 
sion always  brings  in  its  train.   Mr.  Chamberlain  esti- 
mated that  in  the  years  1902  and  1903  working-men's 
wages  fell  at  the  rate  of  125  millions  per  year.  The 
1904  figures  are  not  yet  published,  but  when  issued  it 
cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  they  will  but  add 
'  a  new  chapter  to  the  disheartening  story. 

As  soon  as  the  figures  were  issued  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a  statistical  correspondent  subjected  them  to  a 
careful  analysis  in  special  articles  in  the  "Times".  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
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prosperity  was  a  fictitious  one,  and  the  figures  inflated 
f  rom  several  causes.  There  was  a  famine  in  raw  cotton, 
which  raised  the  price  of  raw  cotton  to  nearly  nine- 
pence  per  pound  as  compared  with  not  quite  threepence 
to-day.  This  had  the  effect  of  increasing  also  the 
prices  of  other  textile  materials  which,  because  of  the 
shortage  in  cotton,  came  into  increased  demand.  Wool 
rose  in  price,  as  did  also  wheat,  coffee  and  sugar. 
Oats,  beef,  bacon,  and  cheese  showed  on  the  other 
hand  small  reductions  in  average  prices.  After  making 
allowances  for  all  these  changes,  the  result  arrived  at 
showed  that  if  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  imports  had 
not  altered,  but  had  remained  as  in  1902,  the  481  millions 
of  imports  (after  deducting  re-exports)  would  have  cost 
only  472  millions  In  other  words  the  rise  of  prices  in 
the  last  two  years  has  hit  us  to  the  extent  of  9  millions 
sterling  in  our  purchases  from  abroad.  Most  striking 
is  the  effect  on  raw  materials,  the  cost  of  which  deter- 
mines the  volume  of  our  exports,  and  especially  of 
manufactures.  The  rise  in  prices  of  raw  materials 
since  1902  amounted  to  no  less  than  13  per  cent.,  and 
meant  that  we  were  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  some 
16  millions,  mitigated  by  the  fall  in  prices  of  foodstuffs 
and  manufactures  imported.  This  increased  cost  of 
materials  had  its  natural  sequel  in  the  prices  of  ex- 
ported goods.  Higher  prices  had  to  be  charged,  esti- 
mated on  the  average  to  amount  to  8h  per  cent,  above 
the  prices  of  1902  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  and  to 
nearly  7  per  cent,  on  all  classes  of  exports.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  changes  in  prices  it  is  seen 
that  the  300  millions  of  exports  were  worth  only  283 
millions  at  the  1902  prices,  and  therefore  that  compared 
with  that  year  the  gross  volume  of  these  exports  had 
remained  absolutely  stationary.  Nor  were  these  high 
prices  a  welcome  feature  for  the  British  merchant,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  had  already  paid  some  16  millions 
more  for  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  these  exports  were  made. 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  that  even  with  these  allow- 
ances there  is  no  cause  for  disquiet  in  the  figures. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
population  is  now  larger  by  some  800,000  souls  than 
then.  In  the  second  place  the  working  year  was  two 
days  longer  in  1904  than  in  1902 — first  because  of  leap- 
year,  and  second  because  Christmas  Day  fell  on  Sunday. 
Correction  being  made  for  the  first  cause — increased 
population — the  volume  of  exports  per  head  of  the 
population  has  actually  fallen  by  2  per  cent.  The 
second  correction  would  have  the  effect  of  further 
increasing  this  figure,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  there- 
fore that  the  exports  have  really  fallen  by  about  2^  to 
3  per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years. 

This  is  the  broad  and  final  result  of  the  trade  returns 
for  the  last  year,  which  on  examination  are  found  to 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words  as  to  the  condition 
of  British  industry,  and  the  necessity  for  altering  and 
improving  the  methods  and  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on.  In  spite  of  first  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, we  have  most  certainly  not  held  our  own.  But 
for  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  which  has  created  a  tem- 
porary prosperity  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
and  Scotland,  the  result  shown  would  have  been  still 
more  disastrous.  The  Lancashire  order-book  is  filled 
with  engagements  to  make  up  the  depleted  stocks  of 
cotton  goods  in  China,  brought  about  by  the  extra  de- 
mands put  on  it  by  Japan.  Ouite  recently  we  heard  of 
a  single  order  of  two  million  yards  of  cloth  placed  bv 
Japan  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  and  a  second  large 
order  on  the  same  account  in  the  Dundee  district.  But 
for  these  sporadic  orders,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  mainly  because  so  many  mills  were  lying 
idle,  and  so  many  men  out  of  work  or  on  short  time,  the 
tale  of  the  figures  would  have  been  different.  We 
shall  not  know  exactly,  for  some  time  yet,  how 
the  oversea  trade  of  last  year  has  been  distributed. 
Whether  it  be  found  in  the  end,  however,  that  imperial 
trade  has  declined  or  remained  stationary,  and  foreign 
trade  has  improved,  fiscal  reformers  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  true  tale  which  the  trade  returns  for  1904 
unmistakably  tell.  The  working-man  is  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  his  export  markets  are 
becoming  more  restricted  year  after  year,  and  feels 
instinctively  and  intuitively  that  the  dead  hand  of  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  last  sixty  years  is  at  the  bottom  of 


J  this  fact.    He  is  beginning  to  distrust  the  dogmas  of 
)  the  Cobden  Club,  and  the  quack  remedies  of  the  Radical 
leaders.    A  silent  revolution  is  working  amongst  work- 
men which,  we  are  confident,  will  carry  them  to  the  side- 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  imperial  tariffs. 


THE  WELSH  REVIVAL. 

THE  religious  awakening,  which  is  now  convulsing 
Wales,  has  come  with  all  the  force  of  a  dramatic 
surprise.  A  few  months  ago  not  many  persons  in  the 
Principality,  and  nobody  outside  its  limits,  would  have 
believed  that  the  revival  which  finds  in  Mr.  Evan 
Roberts,  if  not  its  leader,  at  least  its  figurehead,  was 
close  at  hand.  Educated  men  were  of  course  aware 
that  alike  to  the  Franciscan  friar  and  to  the  Methodist 
itinerant,  the  Welsh  people  had  lent  a  willing  ear.  It 
was,  at  least  in  the  Principality  itself,  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  between  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
revival  after  revival  had  swept  over  Wales,  creating  a 
religious  enthusiasm  in  the  mass  of  the  people  which 
the  brutality  and  stupidity  of  a  Whig  and  latitudinarian 
episcopate  forced  almost  in  spite  of  itself  into  the  non- 
conformist chapel.  After  1859  however  the  voice  of  the- 
revivalist  was  heard  no  more  on  the  hillside.  The  talk 
of  the  old  folks,  who  had  in  the  golden  days  of  Methodism 
trod  many  a  weary  league  to  hear  John  Elias  preach  on 
the  green  at  Bala,  has  kept  alive  in  the  countryside 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers  of  Welsh  nonconformity. 
Still,  for  the  last  forty  years  the  mind  of  nonconformist 
Wales  has  been  turned  from  the  other-worldliness  of 
the  revival  days  to  such  mundane  matters  as  politics 
and  education,  chapel  building  and  sectarian  organ- 
isation. During  this  period  the  chapel  has  been  the 
greatest  political  power  in  the  Principality,  and  a 
system  of  higher  education  has  been  organised  on  a 
secular  basis.  With  the  political  triumph  of  Welsh 
dissent  however  its  enthusiasm,  if  not  its  spiritu- 
ality, departed  from  it.  Meanwhile  although  the 
Established  Church  in  Wales  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  recent  years,  it  has  failed  to  shake  off 
entirely  the  numbing  Erastian  tradition  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  higher  dignitaries  are  still 
rather  Establishment  than  Church  defenders.  A  reli- 
gious revolution  seemed  therefore  until  yesterday  impos- 
sible in  Wales.  The  most  reasonable  forecast  of  its 
religious  future  was  that  the  philosophic  rationalism  of 
the  B.A.  preacher  of  the  Welsh  University  would  con- 
vert many  of  the  richer  Welsh  dissenters  to  theo- 
logical beliefs  closely  resembling  those  which  serve  in 
place  of  a  faith  to  the  modern  French  Protestant,  that 
the  large  mass  of  Welsh  nonconformists  would  either 
sink  into  religious  indifference,  or  gradually  drift  back 
into  the  Established  Church. 

"  O  cajcas  hominum  mentes  !  "  To-day  Wales  is  once 
more  in  the  throes  of  a  religious  convulsion.  Again 
mysterious  visions  are  seen,  again  mysterious  lights 
brood  over  the  homes  of  believers,  or  the  chapels  where 
the  fire  of  the  awakening  is  blazing  :  again  the  grand 
i  hymns  of  the  old  revival  days  are  sung  by  enthusiastic 
congregations  ;  again  simple  and  uneducated  men  and 
J  women  are  awakening  the  land  to  the  old  evangelical 
faith.    Night  after  night  the  whole  population  of  many 
a  village  crowds  into  one  of  its  little  chapels  to  sing 
'  and  to  pray  (so  they  would  put  it)  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
1  may  lead  them.    The  movement  is  strongest  in  South 
Wales  and  has  produced  in   Mr.   Evan   Roberts  a 
remarkable  personality  ;  but  in  the  wilds  of  Merioneth 
and  Carnarvonshire  the  same  force  is  at  work,  though 
the  English  press  has  not  yet  heard  the  names  of  its 
seers  and  teachers.     Meanwhile  political  turmoil  is 
1  dead.    No  one — a  few  wirepullers  excepted — mentions 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  agitation  against  the  Education 
Act,  except  perhaps  to  regret  it.    Sectarian  proselytism 
is  at  an  end.    The  prayer  of  the  revivalist  is  not  that 
!  persons  shall  become  Methodists  or  Baptists  or  Inde- 
|  pendents,  but  that  the  "  churches  free  and  established 
I  alike  "  shall  awaken  from  their  frozen  apathy,  and  teach 
again  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Some 
features  of  a  more  doubtful  nature  are  accompanying 
the  upheaval.     It  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  read  that 
Eisteddfods  and  literary  meetings  are  falling  flat  ;  and 
it  is  even  more  regrettable  to  hear  that  many  of  the 
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•converted  in  South  Wales  arc  ceasing  to  play  football. 
'It  is  deplorable  that  the  reason  of  certain  weak-minded 
persons  should  be  deranged  by  the  excitement 
necessarily  attendant  on  these  revivalist  gatherings. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  testimony,  even  of  the 
callous  London  journalist,  goes  to  show  that  the  move- 
ment may  claim  already  to  have  effected  a  great,  if  only 
a  temporary,  reformation  in  the  morality  of  large 
districts. 

To  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  the  marvellous  out- 
burst would  at  the  present  time  be  dangerous.  Perhaps 
popular  disappointment  at  the  results  of  fifty  years  of 
political  agitation  may  have  turned  the  minds  of  many 
Welshmen  to  spiritual  hopes  and  fears.  Possibly  the 
country  folks  have  wearied  of  the  bitter  feuds  of  rival 
•denominations,  and  of  the  vapourings  of  the  young 
preacher  from  the  University  College  who  has  been 
striving  to  Hegelianise  Calvinistic  Methodism.  It  will 
be  however  more  profitable  to  compare  the  present 
awakening  with  the  great  upheavals  of  the  olden  days. 
In  some  ways  this  revival  presents  the  old  familiar 
features.  There  is  the  old  orthodoxy,  the  old  fervour 
and  something  also,  alas,  of  the  old  narrow  and 
Puritan  conception  of  the  religious  life.  On  the 
other  hand  certain  superficial  differences  present 
themselves,  due  mainly  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There 
is  comparatively  little  said  of  eternal  wrath  ;  there 
are  few  of  those  uncouth  manifestations  of  popular 
excitement,  which  unquestionably  prejudiced  educated 
opinion  against  the  older  Methodism;  there  is  less 
powerful  preaching,  and  more  lay  initiation.  Over  and 
above  all  this,  however,  it  is  clear  that  a  religious  con- 
ception directs  the  present  movement  to  which  the  men 
of  the  earlier  revivals  were  strangers.  Their  minds 
were  fixed  on  the  idea  of  individual  conversion.  They 
rushed  to  the  chapels  and  field-preachings  to  hang  on 
the  lips  of  a  great  orator,  who  proclaimed  salvation. 
In  the  movement  of  to-day  the  underlying  ideas  seem  to 
be  the  public  confession  of  sin,  and  the  salvation  not  so 
much  of  the  individual  as  of  the  community.  In  a  word 
this  remarkable  revival  is  a  protest  against  an  indivi- 
dualistic and  sectarian  conception  of  religion,  and  a 
struggle  to  return  to  a  corporate  and  positive  Chris- 
tianity. For  this  reason  Churchmen  may  view  the 
Welsh  movement  with  satisfaction.  There  is  nothing 
essentially  Protestant  in  the  idea  of  revivalism.  Cold- 
ness and  decorum  in  religion  savour  in  truth  of  Erastian 
Protestantism  ;  the  greatest  revivalist  of  whom  Church 
history  tells  was  that  most  purely  mediaeval  of  religious 
characters,  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  To  prophesy  the 
future  effects  of  this  Welsh  revival  would  be  as  idle 
as  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  that  have  called  it 
forth.  One  thing  however  seems  certain.  Welsh 
religion  can  never  again  become  as  individualistic  or 
sectarian  as  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  and  the  Catholic 
conception  of  Christianity  which  the  revival  has  re- 
introduced into  Wales  may  in  time  have  ecclesiastical 
and  politic  consequences  of  lasting  importance. 

Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Welsh 
Churchmen  have  to  some  extent  learned  the  lesson  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Two  Welsh  Bishops  have  pro- 
nounced on  the  work  of  the  revivalists  a  qualified 
benediction.  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  to-day  that  a 
curate  who  says  a  kindly  word  of  these  enthusiasts  will 
have  his  licence  quashed,  far  less  are  we  likely  to  see 
(as  in  the  olden  time)  a  diocesan  chancellor,  or  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  supplying  liquor  to  a  mob 
engaged  in  stoning  Mr.  Evan  Roberts.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for 
the  Church  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  guiding  and 
modifying  in  a  wise  direction  this  remarkable  mani- 
festation. So  far,  however,  as  lies  in  their  power,  the 
majority  of  Welsh  Churchmen  are  sympathetic,  and  this 
sympathy  will  not  be  lost  on  a  religious  and  emotional 
people,  and  will  do  more  than  a  thousand  Church 
defence  meetings  to  shake  the  unreasoning  prejudice, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  made  the  average 
Welsh  dissenter  regard  the  Church  as  an  Erastian 
and  worldly  institution. 

To  conclude,  though  a  few  materialists,  a  solitary 
English  Radical,  and  the  baser  sort  of  journalist  may 
jeer,  a  new  chapter  seems  to  have  been  opened  in  Welsh 
history  which,  ere  it  is  ended,  may  record  events  of 
deep  religious  interest  to  other  lands  besides  Wales. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Money  Market  has  been  decidedly  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  City  during  the  past  week  and  the 
,  fluctuations  in  rates  have  been  most  interesting  and 
largely  puzzling.    The  banks  had  decided  that  the  rate 
1  should  be  3!,  per  cent. — in  some  cases  j\  per  cent. — for 
1  loans  arranged  on  Stock  Exchange  securities  for  the 
•  new  account,  and  whilst  these  rates  were  paid  in  most 
instances   money  was  obtained  in  some   quarters  at 
I  3  per  cent.    At  the  present  moment  the  position  of  money 
rates  and  the  immediate  outlook  have  more  than  an 
academic  interest.    Competent  judges  had  anticipated 
easy  conditions  and,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out  in 
this  Review,  low  money  rates  mean  a  steady  absorption 
of  gilt-edged  stock  with  rising  prices.     Easy  rates 
would  also  assist  the  flotation  of  the  public  loans  which 
are  known  to  be  impending  and  especially  that  of  the 
Transvaal  Colony  for  ^10,000,000  which  will  be  held 
back  until  the  arbiter  appointed  has  given  his  opinion 
that  the  moment  is  suitable  and  that  opinion  can  only 
be  warranted  when  money  is  cheap.    Meanwhile  these 
loans  are  held  over — the  market  having  plumped  for 
low  rates  is  indisposed  to  lay  in  stock  at  a  time  when 
the  attitude  of  the  discount  houses  and  banks  is  so 
uncertain  and  prices  of  the  better  securities  remain 
stagnant  or  dwindle. 

The  Irish  Land  stock  was  allotted  at  about  ^8g  10s. 
per  cent.,  representing  a  premium  of  £1  on  the  issue 
!  price  of         io.y.,  and  being  slightly  below  the  price  we 
had  suggested  in  our  last  issue.    The  Government  of 
j  New  South  Wales  is  offering  ^2,000,000  4  per  cent. 
Treasury  Debentures  with  a  currency  of  ten  years  at 
the  fixed  price  of  995  per  cent.     This  operation  is 
mainly  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  for  a 
similar  aggregate  amount  maturing  during  the  next 
six  months,  but  it  is  possible  that  all  the  holders  of  the 
latter  bonds  may  not  elect  to  exchange  and  in  that  case 
1  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  investor  to  secure  a 
:  first-class  investment  yielding  4  per  cent.  :  the  applica- 
|  tions  will  undoubtedly  be  very  heavy. 

Foreign  stocks  have  been  active  during  the  week, 
and  if  the  cabled  reports  regarding  the  success  of  the 
Russian  Loan  in  Berlin  are  correct  there  should  be  a 
;  further  advance  in  Russian  stocks,  but  the  markets  are 
j  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  re- 
ferred to. 

The  holders  of  the  deferred  stock  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  have  had  plenty  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  in  the  various  statements  which  have  been 
current  as  to  the  development  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  Company  and  the  Government  regarding 
the  acquisition  by  the  latter  of  the  National  Telephone 
business.  The  sensational  rise  of  points  on  Friday 
last,  bringing  the  price  to  115,  has  not  been  sustained, 

1  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  as  soon  as 
Parliament  meets  a  statement  will  be  made  by  the 
Postmaster-General  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  terms  are  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  share- 
holders who  should  not  therefore  be  in  any  hurry  to  sell 
because  of  the  present  sharp  rise.  The  Government 
quite  properly,  we  believe,  decided  to  conclude  the 
acquisition  by  friendly  negotiation  rather  than  under 
the  clause  which  empowered  a  purchase  if  necessary 
under  the  award  of  arbitrators.    But  the  valuable  com- 

!  mercial  interests  in  connexion  with  private  wires  do 
not,  we  understand,  come  under  the  licence  of  the  Com- 
pany and  without  this  portion  of  the  business  the 

j  Government  would  acquire  but  the  less  profitable  part 

I  of  the  concern. 

The  substantial  increase  of  over  26,000  ounces  in 
the  gold  output  of  the  South  African  mines  has  not 
been  reflected  in  the  course  of  market  quotations  which 

i  have  been  dull  and  with  a  downward  tendency.  The 
total  value  of  the  gold  won  from  the  mines  in  the 
Transvaal  during  1904  is  ^16,054,809,  and  although 
the  financial  houses  are  doing  their  best  to  kill  the 
interest  of  the  real  public — as  distinct  from  the_  specu- 
lator— by  the  incessant  stream  of  new  companies,  the 
steady  increase  in  the  output  and  consequent  higher 
dividends  must  tell  in  the  long  run.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  note  the  issues  in  connexion  with  the  West 
Rand  Consolidated  Mines  and  the  North  Witwaters- 
rand  Gold  Mines,  but  these  and  similar  issues  of  late — 
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apart  from  intrinsic  merits  and  most  of  them  at  any 
rate  are  over-capitalised — are  offered  to  a  public  who 
have  already  all  the  shares  they  want  or  indeed  can 
buy.  Less  promotion  and  a  greater  measure  of  sub- 
stantial work'should  be  the  motto  for  the  South  African 
houses. 

The  report  of  the  Yereeniging  Estates  is  an  interest- 
ing and  conservative  document,  and  the  Company 
should  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  warrant  the  payment 
of  a  dividend.  The  system  of  writing  off  substantial 
^iirns  as  depreciation  is  of  course  sound  policy,  but  the 
heavy  sums  applied  in  this  respect  since  the  introduction 
of  the  shares  to  the  London  market  suggest  that  not 
sufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  point  earlier 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Company  :  one  would  wish  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accounts  written  off  in 
the  present  balance-sheet  amounting'  to  the  substantial 
sum  of  ^6,891 — if  these  accounts  were  included  in  the 
amount  standing'  as  an  asset  among  debtors  last  year 
it  would  be  reassuring  to  have  the  statement  of  the 
auditor  that  the  present  item  of  ^"60,660  under  that 
head  contains  no  bad  or  doubtful  debts.  We  believe 
that  this  Company  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
South  Africa,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  anxious  to 
see  it  clear  of  all  old  indebtedness,  as  the  future  should 
be  then  most  promising-  to  shareholders. 


COMPETITION  IN  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

BY  the  association  of  the  great  majority  of  Fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  Fire  Offices'  Committee 
the  rates  of  premium  which  the  public  have  to  pay  are 
so  determined  that  policy-holders  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  more  favourable  terms  as  the  result 
of  competition.  This  practical  exclusion  of  a  healthy 
competition  is  in  many  ways  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  policy-holders.  We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  insurance  office  in  existence  has 
been  practically  forced  into  absorption  by  the  fight  of 
the  F"ire  Offices'  Committee  against  the  favourable 
terms  which  the  Hand-in-Hand  as  a  mutual  office  was 
in  a  position  to  give  to  its  policy-holders.  In  this 
instance  the  action  of  the  associated  Fire  Offices'  Com- 
mittee was  undoubtedly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
find  a  novel  form  of  competition  occurring  over  Fire 
insurance  matters.  Some  considerable  stir  has  been 
caused  in  Lancashire  by  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
having  arranged  with  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company  to 
undertake  the  future  management  of  the  insurances  on 
the  estate.  The  owner  desires  that  all  the  buildings  on 
the  property  shall  be  insured  in  the  Atlas  whether 
or  not  it  is  so  stipulated  in  the  lease.  A  letter  from  the 
landlord  to  this  effect  accompanies  a  circular  from  the 
Atlas,  which  asks  for  details  about  the  property  to  be 
insured  and  suggests  that  old  policies  existing  in  other 
companies' should  be  cancelled  and  new  policies  issued 
by  the  office  selected  by  the  landlord.  The  Royal 
Insurance  Company  issues  a  counter  circular  to  its 
policy-holders  on  this  estate  advising  them  that  they 
are  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  remove  their 
insurances,  and  trusting  that  it  will  be  their  pleasure  to 
decline  to  allow  their  policies  to  be  disturbed. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made  on  any  considerable  scale  to  arrange 
that  all  the  Fire  insurances  on  an  estate  shall  be  effected 
with  one  particular  company,  and  if  it  were  adopted  as 
a  precedent  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  tenants.  The  extent  of  the  competition  between 
Fire  offices  is  not  great,  but  to  give  one  office  the 
monopoly  of  a  district  is  to  remove  competition  alto- 
gether and  to  leave  the  policy-holders  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  insurance  company.  The  Atlas  is  an 
office  of  the  highest  class  under  exceptionally  good 
management,  and  we  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment 
that  it  would  consciously  treat  its  policy-holders  un- 
fairly ;  but  cases  have  several  times  come  within  our 
experience  where  tenants  have  suffered  through  the 
landlord,  or  the  agent,  of  an  estate  being  specially 
concerned  with  one  particular  Fire  insurance  company. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  were  consulted  by  the  tenants 
ol  a  large  building  on  an  important  estate  in  London, 


the  agent  for  which  was  a  director  of  a  good  Fire  office. 
The  tenants  thought  they  were  paying  an  excessive  rate 
of  premium  to  this  gentleman's  company,  but  they 
could  obtain  no  reduction  in  rates.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  another  office  and  considered  at  the  Fire 
Offices'  Committee,  with  the  result  that  the  insurance 
was  transferred,  to  the  very  substantial  benefit  of  the 
tenants.  The  fact  is  that  a  very  considerable  amount 
I  of  injustice  is  done  to  the  holders  of  Fire  insurance 
policies  as  a  result  of  most  of  the  insurance  companies 
belonging  to  the  Fire  Offices'  Committee,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  see  the  remedy.  Fire  insurance  is  a 
difficult  business  to  conduct  and  the  results  fluctuate 
very  considerably  from  year  to  year.  It  is  therefore 
quite  desirable  in  many  ways  that  there  should 
be  some  tariff  association  to  prevent  the  losses 
which  arise  from  unrestricted  competition  and  which 
would  tend  to  the  production  of  weak  or  insolvent 
companies,  while  the  combined  experience  of  all  the 
companies  in  regard  to  particular  classes  of  risks 
is  of  great  value  in  the  determination  of  appropriate 
rates  of  premium.  The  value  of  the  tariff  is  greatest 
in  connexion  with  hazardous  risks,  which  in  spite  of 
I  high  premiums  are  very  frequently  unprofitable  to 
the  companies.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
I  most  profitable  business  is  that  which  is  conducted 
at  the  lowest  rates  of  premium,  and  if  the  companies 
insisted  upon  proper  premiums  for  hazardous  risks 
and  for  American  business,  private  insurers  could  well 
I  be  taken  at  lower  rates.  This,  however,  does  not 
i  suit  the  Fire  Offices'  Committee,  which  prefers  to 
>  drive  out  of  existence  a  company  which,  confining 
its  business  to  the  best  class,  is  able  to  give  them 
more  favourable  terms  than  the  majority  of  offices. 

[Next  week  we  shall  deal  with  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Co.'s 
circular  to  the  tea  pensioners  ;  a  subject  which  we 
recently  considered.] 


ORNAMENT  AND  MONEY. 

WAS  man  created  with  an  inborn  thirst  for  gold 
and  silver  as  mediums  of  exchange?    If  not,  and 
:  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was,  a  good  deal  of 
'  explanation  is  required  to  show  how  it  has  come  about 
that  men  everywhere,  at  least  all  European  men  and 
',  civilised  Asiatics,  will  exchange  for  barren  metals  all 
!  sorts  of  useful  articles  which  they  have  most  likely 
j  only  got  together  after  much  toil  and  trouble  and 
1  danger.    There  have  been  tribes,  and  probably  there 
are  still,  that  on  the  arrival  of  strangers  would  not  part 
with  any  of  their  possessions  for  any  amount  of  gold 
or  silver  ;  and  yet,  if  the  strangers  happened  to  have 
i  with  them  what  they  would  reckon  trumpery,  they 
j  might  make  a  very  satisfactory  bargain.    As  all  civilised 
peoples  are  to  be  traced  back  to  some  such  primitive 
condition  as  this,  the  craving  for  gold  and  silver  must 
have  been  acquired  and  is  not  inborn.    How  has  it 
been  acquired  then  and  what  is  the   actual  human 
passion  to  which  it  can  be  traced  ? 

In  an  interesting  chapter  of  a  very  clever  book  * 
Mr.  William  Warrand  Carlile  states  a  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money  which 
for  attractiveness  beats  out  of  the  field  the  conventional 
explanations.  It  is  German  in  its  origin  and  in  Germany 
they  have  cast  aside  rather  freely  many  of  the  abstrac- 
tions of  our  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Jevons,  and 
j  the  rest  with  a  disdain  which  is  quire  regardless  of  the 
1  feelings  of  the  disciples  who  are  still  faithful  to  them. 

With  them  man  is  a  human  being  with  a  history  ;  and 
'  he  has  always  been  greatly  occupied  with  many  things 
'  besides  bartering  and  exchanging  in  kind  or  for  money. 

He  is  not  a  utilitarian  ;  and  the  number  of  foolish 
I  things  he  does  before  he  takes  to  his  final  end  and  aim 
'  here  on  earth,  the  buying  and  selling  of  his  own  and 
other  men's  goods,  appear  to  the  grown-up  shopkeepers 
1  quite  ridiculous. 

We  have  always  suspected  a  flaw  in  the  doctrine 
j  that  man  takes  naturally  to  work.    Now  we  have  it  on 
I  the  authority  of  Professor  Bucher  that  what  we  call 
work  in  the  human  race  began  with  play,  mostly  to  a 

*  "  Economic  Methods  and    Economic  Fallacies."     By  William 
Warrand  Carlile.    London  :  Arnold     1904.    10s.  6d. 
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rhythmic  accompaniment.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  men  and 
their  wives  and  families.  They  were  like  the  anthro- 
poid apes  "whence  first  they  sprung-"  and  lived  the 
same  way.  What  they  were  really  serious  about  w  as 
tattooing  their  bodies  and  ornamenting  their  weapons. 
And  here  the  secret  is  out.  Man  before  everything  is 
a  vain  animal  ;  he  loves  show,  decoration,  ornament. 
Nothing  is  so  necessary  to  him  as  luxuries  ;  it  is 
to  get  luxuries  that  he  begins  to  work  ;  and  his  pet 
luxuries  are  ornaments.  They  give  him  consequence 
amongst  his  fellows  and  he  loves  to  see  his  family 
arrayed  in  what  everybody  else  covets  because  it  adds 
to  his  importance.  He  is  a  long  way  off  from  us  in 
time  but  he  is  in  mood  very  near  to  us  and  we  hail  him 
as  man  and  brother.  Now  is  it  not  quite  obvious  that 
whatever  everybody  wants  must  be  the  very  thing  that 
everybody  will  give  something  for  if  he  has  it  ?  The 
only  question  will  be  what  particular  thing  is  most 
coveted  ;  and  that  will  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  every  tribe.  Whatever  of  the  material  at 
their  disposal  serves  best  for  personal  adornment  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  taste  is  collected  eagerly  by 
individuals  ;  and  it  seems  that  individual  property  first 
arose  in  the  accumulation  of  these  things.  Other  things 
belonged  to  the  tribe  and  were  produced  and  enjoyed  in 
common.  Gold  and  silver  have  proved  superior  to 
any  other  material  for  personal  adornment  and  it  is  no 
use  asking  why,  except  for  their  beauty.  They  are  not 
more  useful,  and  if  iron  or  copper,  or  other  metals 
were  not  regarded  as  inferior  from  the  ornamental 
point  of  view,  they  are  equally  divisible  and  have  one  of 
the  most  important  characteristics  of  money.  But 
probably  on  account  of  their  commonness  they  would 
be  less  esteemed  than  gold  and  silver  and  this  has  much 
to  do  with  the  taste  for  any  material  as  ornament. 
Mommsen  pointed  out  that  the  Western  peoples  chose 
the  useful  metals  as  money,  the  Eastern  the  metals  of 
ornament,  and  that  history  has  shown  that  it  was  the 
East  wrhich  was  the  better  inspired. 

But  all  the  metals  were  more  or  less  used  as  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  triumph  of  gold  and  silver  is  probably 
due  to  their  greater  attractiveness  assthetically  than  to 
anything  else.  If  it  is  not  in  its  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  use  of  shells  as 
money  ?  They  have  had  almost  as  great  a  vogue  in 
the  world  as  the  precious  metals.  All  over  the  East 
they  were  so  used,  as  they  are  now  in  certain  primitive 
tribes  ;  and  wherever  they  pass  as  money  they  are  I 
valued  as  ornaments.  When  a  tribe  that  has  not  known 
gold  and  silver  gets  European  coins,  the  first  use  they 
are  put  to  is  that  of  adorning  the  person.  Gold  and 
silver  or  copper  or  iron  or  shells  are  never  wanted  at 
first  as  money  but  always  as  ornament.  They  are  not 
first  used  as  mediums  of  exchange  in  trade  either 
between  individuals  of  the  same  or  of  different  com- 
munities. What  has  often  puzzled  us  in  reading  the  usual 
economic  account  of  the  employment  of  gold  and  silver 
as  money  was  how  did  they  get  their  start.  There  is  no 
difficulty  when  we  learn  from  the  anthropologists  that, 
being  valued  in  the  first  instance  for  their  ornamental 
•qualities,  they  did  not  begin  to  be  used  in  trade  at  all 
until  long  after  they  had  been  used  in  rewarding  merit, 
or  in  exacting  fines  and  punishments,  or  in  purchasing 
wives,  which  was  not  exactly  a  commercial  transaction 
but  had  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  subsequent 
bona-fide  trades  which  sprang  up  between  different 
peoples.  The  Teutonic  king  was  the  "  Ring-Breaker", 
because  he  would  reward  his  warriors  or  minstrels  with 
portions  of  the  gold  bands  twisted  on  his  arms.  And 
what  is  better  known  to  ever)'  reader  of  an  English 
history  than  the  wer-geld,  and  the  other  Saxon  fines 
•common  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  trade,  and 
■no  division  of  labour  implying  exchange  of  products 
amongst  different  classes  or  different  tribes?  But 
how  easy  it  is  to  see  that  when  exchange  did  begin 
it  would  naturally  be  facilitated,  though  perhaps 
not  all  at  once  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  materials 
■which  had  come  to  be  valued  intensely,  first  for  orna- 
ment and  then  as  serving  certain  social  purposes 
common  to  all  peoples.  It  is  topsy-turveydom  to  say 
that  men  traded  and  adopted  gold  and  silver.  They 
adopted  gold  and  silver  first  for  far  other  purposes  ; 
and  did  everything  in  fact  quite  differently  from  what 


Adam  Smith,  or  Ricardo,  or  Jevon's  imagined  the)  did. 
The  commercial  use  was  to  come  later  and  it  took 
many  ages  to  accomplish.  If  the  story  were  completely 
told  it  would  be  no  less  than  the  history  of  the  trans- 
|  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  interaction  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  upon  one  another  as  they  rose  and 
fell  and  passed  away  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  economists  have  degraded  gold  and  silver  by 
associating  them  too  exclusively  with  buying  and  selling. 
As  ornament  they  have  dignity,  being  marks  of  the 
respect  which  men  have  always  had  for  themselves  as 
human  beings,  even  when  they  have  shown  it  in  gro- 
tesque forms.  We  call  the  love  of  personal  adornment 
vanity  ;  and  the  ornament  of  precious  metals  is  now 
mostly  indulged  in  by  women  or  vulgarly  vain  men. 
1  The  fashion  has  changed  ;  it  used  to  be  men  chiefly 
'  who  adorned  themselves  so.  Earlier  it  was  not  vanity 
with  them  as  it  would  be  now.  There  was  a  serious- 
ness in  ornament  both  because  it  was  a  symbol  of 
power  and  the  mark  of  a  person  to  whom  reverence 
was  due,  and  was  connected  with  the  belief  in  amulets 
and  charms  against  evil  spiritual  or  physical  powers. 
It  is  this  depletion  of  serious  meaning  which  makes  the 
love  of  personal  ornaments  a  merely  simple  vanity. 
And  yet  even  in  its  modern  form  when  ornament  has 
been  left  almost  wholly  to  women  it  is  something  more 
than  a  love  of  pretty  trifles.  On  the  persons  of  the 
female  members  of  his  family  the  man  loves  to  see'  the 
display  of  the  wealth  which  in  these  days  is  power  ;  and 
if  modern  taste  will  not  allow  it  in  himself,  it  is  still 
indulgent  to  his  vicarious  display  of  it  through  his 
women.  So  far  as  women  themselves  consciously 
I  aid  and  abet  in  this  assertion  of  power  so  far  they  may 
claim  to  be  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  sheer  vanity. 
Women  of  families  who  have  become  recently  rich 
love  most  to  display  their  jewelry  ;  and  it  may  be  there 
is  not  so  much  vanity  as  assertion  in  it  of  their  claim 
in  virtue  of  wealth  to  be  respected  and  honoured. 
Those  women  who  have  undisputed  claims  to  distinc- 
tion exercise  more  discretion  :  and  their  chief  displays 
are  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  congruous  to  empha- 
sise their  social  power  and  influence.  Thus  to  the  end 
we  have  the  close  connexion  between  ornament  and 
money  which  has  existed  from  the  beginning.  If 
ornament  originated  money  because  its  materials  were 
marks  of  individual  power  and  distinction,  money  now 
turns  itself  into  ornament  with  the  same  motive.  The 
transformation  seems  so  natural  that  one  can  hardly 
dispute  the  ornament  theory  of  the  rise  of  money.  The 
rings  and  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  the  Hindoo  woman 
go  through  the  cycle  of  ornament  into  money  and 
money  back  into  ornament  ;  and  perhaps  our  greater 
pawnbrokers,  who  do  not  always  hang  out  the  three 
balls,  could  tell  something  of  the  same  story  here. 


THE  TIN  ISLANDS. 

IN  days  of  yore,  Phra,  the  Phoenician,  crept  between 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  clawed  his  toilsome  way 
to  the  Lizard  in  search  of  tin.  A  wonderful  voyage, 
when  one  thinks  of  it.  Nowadays,  when  a  traveller 
appears  at  the  Club  on  Monday,  and,  in  reply  to 
question,  says  "Pretty  fair  passage.  Little  rough 
across  the  Bay  on  Friday  ",  we  are  apt  to  forget  what 
the  voyage  meant  to  Phra.  How  he  had  to  hug  a 
dangerous  coast  all  the  way  :  creeping  past  iron-fanged 
capes  from  precarious  roadstead  to  possible  harbour. 
How  he  had  to  hold  on  by  the  skin  of  his  anchors  if  he 
met  a  head  wind  or  a  fog.  How,  if  his  water  casks 
gave  out,  or  he  felt  that  life  was  not  worth  living  with- 
out green  meat,  he  generally  had  to  fight  for  his  sup- 
plies, and  put  to  sea  again,  two  cabbages  in  pocket, 
but  a  man  short.  Not  that  Phra,  peaceful  merchant 
though  he  were,  minded  fighting.  In  the  infancy  of 
trade  the  sword  of  Brennus  was  an  indispensable  asset. 
A  picturesque  person,  Phra  :  breathing  garlic,  and 
swaggering  great  gold  earrings.  A  careless  man  in 
his  talk,  no  doubt,  and  an  awkward  man  in  a  row. 
How  long,  one  wonders,  did  his  trip  from  Tyre  to 
Truro  take  :  and  how  often  did  he  make  it  before  he 
gave  up  to  his  son,  and  sat,  a  white-bearded  Emeritus, 
on  Sidon  quay,  telling  awful  lies  of  the  wonders  he  had 
seen  in  the  great  deep  ?    For  we  should  be  quite  sorry 
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to  think  that,  like  Jim  Bludso  to  whom  we  just  com- 
pared him.  he  never  lied.  W  onderful  as  was  the  truth, 
doubtless  he  gave  it  a  cocked  hat  and  a  walking-stick. 
Who  shall  grudge  an  old  sailor  his  yarn  ?  And  Phra 
was.  we  fear,  not  veracious  at  anv  time.  He  always 
"  dought  to  buy  or  sell,  at  fair  or  tryst,  where  he  might 
be  ".  His  chief  colony  became  a  bv'word  for  Ways  that 
were  dark,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  his  tin-dealing, 
Phra,  blend  of  Jew  and  Greek,  bested  the  innocent 
islander  every  time. 

Incidentally  he  left  behind  him  a  strain  of  his  blood 
which  enabled  posterity  to  best  with  glass  beads 
islanders  that  Phra  never  knew.  Incidentally  also  he 
acquired  other  merchandise  in  Britain  besides  tin  : 
oysters,  for  instance,  and  fair-haired  slaves.  But  his 
staple  was  tin.  In  his  day  there  was  not  much  else  to 
come  for.  The  pride  of  England  was  not  vet.  Its 
roast  beef  was  wild  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  One 
hopes  that,  their  bargain  concluded,  Phra's  British 
chapman  would  give  him  a  dav  up-country  among  the 
longhorns.  Beer,  if  the  old  distich  speaks  truth,  was 
not  due  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  thoroughbred 
was  even  more  dim  and  distant:  Caractacus  rode  a 
sheltie.  The  "  Mother  of  Parliaments"  mox  datura 
progeniem  Vitiosiorem,  had  not  begun  to  sit.  That 
Phra  found  the  British  Sunday  established,  we  do  not 
doubt  :  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  these  islands  with- 
out it.  But  we  do  doubt  whether  Phra  would  be 
taking  any.  No  :  he  came  for  tin,  and,  like  the 
astute  man  of  business  that  he  was,  saw  that  he  got  it.  j 

We  have  been  led  into  thinking  of  him  and  his  trade 
by  the  latter-day  ubiquity  of  tin.  Great  Britain  is 
again,  centuries  after  Phra,  Cassiterides,  the  Tin 
Islands.  Everything  can  be  bought  in  tins,  hardly 
anything  out  of  them.  This  revolution,  for  it  is  nothing 
less,  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  Let  any  man 
of  fifty  recall  his  boyhood  and  remember  the'  com-  j 
modities  of  which  tin  was  then  the  habitat.  Sardines, 
he  will  say.  True.  Tin-openers,  to  the  best  of  our 
memory,  were  not,  and  sardine-boxes  recall  many  a 
broken  blade  and  gashed  knuckle.  Reading  biscuits,  i 
in  tin  boxes  with  a  label  asserting  that  "these  biscuits 
will  keep  well  "  on  Greenland's  icy  mountain  and  India's  ' 

coral  strand.     Them  we  remember.     And  ?  We 

remember  nothing  else. 

Tin  boxes  of  course  we  knew.  Gentle  boxes,  for 
instance,  which  we  carefully  stored  with  gruesome  I 
potentialities  of  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and 
then  forgot  in  a  warm  place,  and  opened  days  after, 
letting  loose  the  legions  of  Baalzebub,  to  the  great 
scattering  of  our  sisters  and  our  cousins  and  our  aunts. 
Tin  paint-boxes  again,  though  these  were  promotion. 
The  paint-boxes  we  were  brought  up  on  in  infancy  were 
of  wood,  with  hard  cakes  of  colour  each  laid 'in  his 
narrow  (and  shallow)  cell.  The  hardness  of  some  of 
those  cakes  remains  with  us.  There  was  a  particularly 
dreadful  green,  green  bice  or  bige  (we  never  knew 
which,  and  generally  rhymed  him  to  midge)  compared 
to  which  nether  millstones  were  pulp.  Not  even 
suction  melted  his  stony  heart.  When  we  had  smeared 
our  box  into  the  likeness  of  a  wheelwright's  door, 
still  green  bige  stood  up  sharp-edged,  rectangular. 
Somewhere,  under  London,  our  cakes  remain  to  this 
day,  and  future  antiquarians  will  take  them  for  fire- 
proof tiles.  But  the  tin  paint-box  was  then,  as  we  I 
said,  an  advance.  Now  (if  he  can  possess  himself  of 
tenpence),  the  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take  a 
lovely  tin  box  with  moist  colours,  and  a  hole,  positively 
a  hole  for  his  little  thumb,  transforming  the  box  into 
a  palette. 

But  the  great  distinction  between  then  and  now  is 
this.  In  our  infancy,  tin  boxes  had  to  be  paid  for. 
Now,  if  we  order  goods,  our  tradesmen  throw  in  a  box  1 
to  make  a  baby  beam.  Tongues  and  tomatoes,  salmon 
and  cigarettes,  pate-de-foie  gras  and  green  marrow-fat 
peas,  all  are  in  tins.  A  party  in  a  parlour,  all  silent 
and  all  canned. 

For  the  edibles,  we  prefer  to  admire  their  tins  with- 
out opening.  Many  a  barmecide  feast  have  we  made 
at  the  sto  res.  Did  Eden  grow  such  pine  apples  ?  Can  i 
your  fishmonger  supply  salmon  that  are  all  "  best  cut  "  j 
fringed  with  endive?  But  the  pictures  outside  the 
show  are  more  attractive,  to  us,  than  the  real  thing 
inside.    Moreover,    the   tin,  when   opened,    at  once 


assumes  a  disreputable  aspect.  Gaping,  battered, 
debauched,  one's  only  desire  is  to  be  rid  of  it.  And 
wiiere  throw  it  ?  On  the  highway  an  eyesore,  in  the 
river  a  danger  to  bathers,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  dust- 
heap.    There,  servabit  odores,  not  all  of  Araby. 

But  here  is  an  exquisite  little  casket,  hinged  and 
lidded  ad  unguem,  containing,  till  we  emptied  it,  two 
ounces  of  tobacco.  Chastely  (sweet  word  !)  enamelled 
'  in  two  shades  of  blue,  it  bears  on  its  sides  pictures  far 
better  in  colour  and  execution  than  any  we  could  buy 
to  decorate  our  study  at  school.  Pictures  of  Jack 
fisherman  giving  his  baby  a  ride  on  the  windlass,  or 
gazing  to  sea  on  the  approaching  fleet  :  of  jack  man- 
of-war's  man,  all  in  the  Downs,  fiddling  gaily  to  black- 
eyed  Susan.  What  a  treasure  that  box  would  have 
been  five-and-forty  years  ago  !  To  think  it  has  been 
"delayed  till  we  are  indifferent  and  do  not  want  it  "  ! 
Indifferent?  Even  now  we  can  hardly  part  with  it. 
We  puff  away  the  tobacco  it  contained  without  a  regret, 
but  box  is  added  to  box  on  our  chimney  piece  from 
sheer  inability  to  throw  away  such  things  of  beauty. 
Achilles'  shield,  if  we  may  trust  the  picture  in  our 
Pope's  Iliad,  was  not  such  a  joy  for  ever. 

However— needs  must.  Enters  "  Merely  Mary  Ann  "" 
who  is  quite  sure  that  we  don't  want  our  shelves 
"cluttered  up"  with  them  tins.  "Perhaps  not — at 
least  :  of  course  not,  Mary  Ann  ;  take  'em  away  to  the 
ashbin." 

Vet — the  pity  of  it ! 


PANTOMIME  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THIS  is  a  fussy  age  ;  and  I  wonder  very  much  that 
no  committee  of  busybodies  has  been  formed  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  some  kind  of 
monument  to  the  late  Dan  Leno.    Personally,  I  have 
no  general  enthusiasm  for  monuments.    If  a  man  is 
memorable,  there  is  no  need  to  commemorate  him.  As- 
for  Dan  Leno  in  particular,  if  you  arc  hankering  after  a 
monument  (excuse  a  "tag"  and)  look  around  you. 
What   more   signal   monument   could  he  have  than 
London's  sudden  and  panic-stricken  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is  not  for  children  a 
mirror  of  all  that  in  life  is  cleanliest. and  sweetest?  For 
innumerable  years  Drury  Lane  pantomime  has  had  a 
full  admixture  of  vulgarity  and  ugliness.    Yet  no  one 
perceived  the  admixture.    At  any  rate,  no  one  toolc 
exception  to  it.  No  one  started  a  panic.  Why  ?  Simply 
because  of  the  glamour  of  Dan  Leno.    Himself  neither 
refined  nor  pretty,  himself  working  on  the  traditional  lines 
of  the  British  music-hall,  he  had  yet  that  kind  of  genius 
which  silences  hostility  and  banishes  doubt.    So  long 
as  he  was  at  Drury  Lane,  his  fellow-pantomimists  and 
the  authors  of  the  libretto  passed  unchallenged,  under 
his  iridescent  wing.    Now  that  he  is  gone,  behold  us 
with  eyes  upturned  and  hands  uplifted,  terrifically  cen- 
sorious.   Already,  I  believe,  the  authorities  of  Drury 
Lane  have  somewhat  pandered  to  our  sudden  craving 
for  refinement.    I  wager  that  next  year  refinement  will 
govern  the  whole  show,  with  a  rod  of  iron.    We  adults 
shall  then,  presumably,  be  quite  happy.    But  still  it 
will  be  an  open  question  whether  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime be  a  thing  fully  appropriate  to  children. 

It  is  risky  for  an  adult  to  dogmatise  as  to  what 
children  really  enjoy  best.  He  is  beset  by  the  tempta- 
tion to  suppose  that  they  have  the  good  taste  to 
enjoy  best  the  kind  of  entertainment  which  best  pleases 
himself.  The  temptation  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that 
children  cannot  go  alone  to  theatres.  An  adult  must 
accompany  the  over-excited  party.  Naturally  the  adult 
tries  to  persuade  himself  that,  in  choosing  the  enter- 
tainment least  likely  to  bore  himself,  he  is  choos- 
ing also  that  which  will  most  enrapture  his  dear 
little  friends.  Last  week,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
adult,  I  wrote  here  about  "Peter  Pan".  I  tried  to 
make  my  enthusiasm  infectious.  Doubtless,  many  of 
my  readers  were  infected,  and  have  gone,  or  are 
going,  to  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  taking  child- 
ren with  them.  A  play  about  children — a  tender, 
intimate  play  about  children — little  girls  with  sunny 
curls,  little  boys  with  bullet  heads — pattering  feet — 
"Nana"  (not  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family,  but  a 
term  of  endearment  for  "  Nurse  ") — Dad — Mumsy — 
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little  white  cots  in  the  night-nursery :  "Why",  cries 
the  doting  adult,  "  this  is  just  the  very  thing  for  me  to 
lake  Maisie  and  Molly  and  Robin  to!"    Nor  have  I 
the  faintest  fear  that  our  doting  adult  will  not  pass 
an  ecstatic  evening.    But  I  cannot  predict  so  surely 
about  his  proteges.    True,  there  are  in  "  Peter  Pan  " 
things  which,  I  imagine,  no  child  could  fail  to  enjoy. 
There  are  pirates,  and  Red  Indians,  and  Esquimaux — 
marvellous  apparitions,  all  of  them,  as  designed  by 
Mr.  Nicholson,  an  artist  who  has   managed  to  keep 
in  maturity  that  power  of  sharp  and  fantastic  inven- 
tion which  is  the  heritage  of  childhood.     But  the 
greater  part  of  the  play  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Barrie  to 
the  tender  portrayal  of  ordinary  children.    The  children 
are  always  on  the  stage,  talking  and  talking,  to  reveal 
the  sweetness  and  quaintness  of  their  souls  for  the 
gratification  of  an  audience  of  elders.    Children  in 
actual  life  are  unconscious  of  being  quaint  and  sweet 
themselves,  and  are  rather  impatient  of  such  qualities 
in  one  another.    Except  when  they  are  at  play,  and 
giving  rein  to  their  imaginations,  they  are  extremely 
prosaic   about   themselves.      They    take  themselves 
seriously,  from  a  quite  matter-of-fact  standpoint,  and 
do  not  like  being  laughed  at.    Still  less  do  they  like 
being  cried  over.    Mr.  Barrie's  view  of  children,  with 
its  mingling  of  smiles  and  tears,  is  very  dear  to  us 
adults.    We  are  exquisitely  tickled  by  the  fun  he  gets 
out  of  children,  exquisitely  touched  by  the  pathos. 
Who  could  resist  that  scene  in  "  Peter  Pan  "  when  the 
children  are  debating  how  they  shall  amuse  themselves  ? 
One  small  boy  steps  forward  and  says  "  Shall  I  do  my 
imitation  of  a  bear  ?  "    The  proposal  is  coldly  received. 
Somewhat  discouraged,  he  offers  to  do  a  conjuring  trick. 
He  is  met  with  a  howl  of  refusal.    After  a  pause,  he 
falters  the  suggestion  that  he  could  stand  on  his  head. 
Another  howl  of  refusal.     The  small  boy  sighs,  and 
goes  back  to  his  place,  murmuring,  "  I  hadn't  any  hope 
really  ".    Who  in  the  audience,  I  ask,  could  resist  that 
heart-cry?    My  answer  is  "any  child  in  the  audience". 
No  child  would  see  anything  funny  or  pathetic  in  this 
exquisite  moment  of  the  play.    To  move  a  child's  pity, 
or  to  move  a  child's  sense  of  humour,  you  must  pro- 
ceed on  very  broad  lines.    A  child  will   cry,  perhaps, 
at  the  thought  of  a  carnivorous  ogre.     A  child  will 
laugh,  certainly,  at  sight  of  a  clown  hitting  a  pantaloon 
over  the  head  with  a  shutter.    But  a  child  is  not,  like 
you  and  me,  sensitive  to  the  finer  shades  of  pathos 
and  humour.    And  its  insensibility  is  most  of  all  evident 
when  the  joke  is  against  itself,  or  when  the  tear  splashes 
on  its  own  head. 

I  fear  we  shall  never  get  from  a  true  child-lover  the 
kind  of  pantomime  that  children  would  really  like.  | 
For  the  true  child-lover  cannot  refrain  from  being 
sentimental — lingeringly  sentimental — over  his  theme. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  different.  The  cult  for 
children  did  not  exist  then.  Children  were  not  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  a  race  apart — specimens  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  dotingly  dilated  on.  They 
were  regarded  simply  as  adults  in  the  making.  That 
they  had  an  intrinsic  charm  was  not  a  theory  that  any- 
one propounded — still  less  a  theory  that  many  people 
would  have  accepted.  Children  were  subjected  to  a 
purely  practical  and  moral  test  :  were  they  good  ? 
likely  to  become  good  men  and  women  ?  The  moral 
standard  was  very  high,  insomuch  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  child  was  adjudged  naughty — likely  to 
become,  later,  a  grave  danger  to  the  community. 
Child-lovers  there  were,  as  now.  But  they  were  few 
in  number,  and  dared  not  proclaim  their  cult.  I 
suppose  that  no  one — not  even  Mr.  Barrie  himself 
— ever  delighted  more  heartily  in  children,  or  studied 
them  more  laboriously,  than  he  who  wrote  "Alice 
in  Wonderland  "  and  ''Through  the  Looking-Glass  ". 
Yet  only  by  reading  between  the  lines  of  those  two 
masterpieces  can  you  deduce  that  the  author  was  a 
child-lover.  Alice  herself  appears  as  an  ordinary, 
estimable  little  prig — the  "  good  "  child  of  the  period. 
There  is  no  psychology,  still  less  any  sentimentality,  in 
the  presentation  of  Alice.  All  the  author's  power  is 
concentrated  on  invention  of  those  queer  creatures 
whom  Alice  encounters  on  her  way.  For  that  reason, 
the  two  books  are  loved,  and  always  will  be  loved,  by 
children  ;  for  children  find  in  them  the  lively  embodi- 
ments of  their  own  grotesque  fancies.  Had  Mr.  Dodgson 


been  born  twenty  years  later,  the  books  written  by  him 
would  not  at  all  have  endeared  him  to  children,  so  freely 
would  he  have  revelled  in  child-love.  A  man  often 
dares  to  be  quite  frankly  in  private  intercourse  what  he 
dares  not  publicly  proclaim  himself  through  an  artistic 
medium.  Mr.  Dodgson,  among  his  friends  (who,  by 
the  way,  were  mostly  beneath  the  age  of  twelve),  made 
no  secret  of  his  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  oral  stories  were 
as  much  imbued  with  this  enthusiasm  as  is  "  Peter  Pan  " 
itself.  I  met  him  once — long  after  I  had  passed  the 
age  at  which  I  might  have  interested  him.  Other 
adults  were  present  ;  and  I,  among  them,  sat  and 
listened,  and  was,  like  them,  entranced  while  Mr. 
Dodgson  told  to  the  hostess'  little  daughter,  who  was 
perched  upon  his  knee,  a  succession  of  little  tales  about 
little  children.  What  insight,  what  delicate  and 
whimsical  sympathy,  was  in  all  those  little  tales  !  I 
shall  never  forget  them.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
vacant  expression  on  the  face  of  the  perched  child,  and 
the  cry  of  joy  with  which  she  slid  (in  the  midst  of  a 
story)  from  the  perch,  and  rushed  to  meet  her  nurse,  a 
sour-visaged  woman,  who  appeared  at  the  door,  silently 
proclaiming  bed-time. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  the  immortal  writer  of  those  "Cau- 
tionary Tales  in  Verse ",  was  before  my  time.  No 
child-lover,  she  ;  and  probably  she  eschewed,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  society  of  children — never,  certainly, 
invited  them  to  perch  upon  her  lap.  But  I  like  to 
think  that  sometimes  she  beckoned  a  child  to  stand 
submissively  before  her,  and  recited,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
selections  from  her  works.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  child  was  as  much  entranced  by  her  as  was  I, 
adult,  by  Mr.  Dodgson.  Children  love  fantasy,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  never  dabbled  in  that  ;  but  she  excelled 
in  just  that  quality  which  children  love  in  tales  about 
themselves.  She  excelled  in  the  moral  sense.  To 
children,  though  we,  in  our  outlook  on  them,  have 
gone  over,  bag  and  baggage,  from  moral  to  aesthetic 
ground,  "  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life  ".  Be  a  child 
"good"  or  "naughty",  in  the  old  sense,  it  is  still 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  that  most 
interests  the  child.  Children  refuse  to  see  themselves 
as  decoration.  Kate  Greenaway  and  Walter  Crane,  and 
the  later  imitators  of  these  artists,  touch  them  not. 
"  Struwwelpeter  "  they  love  eternally.  For  "  Struw- 
welpeter "  hinges  throughout  on  right  and  wrong  ; 
especially  on  wrong,  and  on  wrong's  horrible  results. 

Suck-a-Thumb,  Cruel  Frederick,  Johnny  Head-in-the- 
Air,  Foolish  Harriet — these,  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Collins, 
are  figures  among  which  he  should  select  for  his  next 
pantomime.  "  Peter  Pan  "  has  been  used  as  a  stick  to 
beat  him  with  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  might  try  to  buy 
in  the  stick — in  other  words,  offer  Mr.  Barrie  a  com- 
mission to  write  a  pantomime.  I  urge  him  not  to  do 
this.  Let  him  adhere  to  the  tradition  of  "horse-play" 
and  "  spectacle  " — two  things  which  are  liked  by  child- 
ren— and  let  fantasy,  too,  be  imported,  by  all  means  ; 
but  let  the  basis  of  his  pantomime  be  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense.  Then  he  will  have  a  real  "following" 
among  children.  My  only  fear  is  that  he  may  not 
find,  in  this  generation,  anyone  so  bold  as  to  imply 
that  all  children  are  not  perfect. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HAWKINS  NODDING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Under  the  above  heading  in  the  Saturday 
Review  for  12  November  you  had  under  your  con- 
sideration Mr.  Richard  Harris'  "  Reminiscences  of  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins,  Baron  Brampton  ". 

In  an  epitome  of  Sir  Henry's  qualities  as  a  "  great 
criminal  judge"  your  reviewer  says:  "And  finally  he 
came  to  have  such  a  reputation  with  juries  that  they 
never  thought  of  disobeying  his  instructions  ".  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  characteristics  so 
ably  depicted  here  will  be  generally  recognised  and 
accepted  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  paragraph  I  cite 
above  I  would  like  to  add  rather  an  amusing  exception 
to  your  reviewer's  conclusion. 

Some  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  a  typical  Devon- 
shire jury,  composed  of  small  farmers,  dairymen  &c. , 
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was  trying  at  Exeter  Assizes  a  charge  brought  against 
a  carter  of  stealing  some  hen's  eggs  which  had  been 
found  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  hanging  up  in  the 
stables.  I  was  then  one  of  the  numerous  briefless 
barristers  on  the  Western  Circuit  sitting  around  and 
watching  the  case.  The  accused,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  undefended,  and  the  effect  of  the 
learned  judge's  summing-up  to  the  jury  was  that 
if  the  carter  had  not  stolen  the  eggs,  then  the 
hen  must  have  laid  them  in  his  pocket.  Whether 
a  Devonshire  jury  is  peculiarly  averse  from  being  so 
"instructed"  I  will  not — though  a  West  of  England 
man — venture  to  express  an  opinion,  but  I  know  that 
they  promptly  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty  ". 
Whereupon  his  lordship,  in  most  sarcastic  vein,  re- 
marked :  "  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  do 
believe  that  the  hen  got  up  and  laid  the  eggs  in  his 
pocket  ! "  The  jury  sat  stolidly  silent,  and  after  the 
next  case — which  also,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ended  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal — were  changed. 

Whatever  his  lordship's  view  of  the  correctness  of 
the  verdict  may  have  been,  it  seemed  to  me  at  least  to 
convey  a  protest  that  the  hypothesis  th#t  a  carter-boy 
or  other  person  might  have  placed  the  eggs  in  the 
pocket — either  with  a  view  of  getting  the  carter  into 
trouble  or  as  a  safe  receptacle  for  the  stolen  property, 
whence  it  could  have  been  later  more  secretly  removed — 
had  been  too  absolutely  excluded  from  their  considera- 
tion by  the  judge's  charge.  If  I  may  venture  to  express 
an  opinion,  I  think  that  that  other  great  verdict-getter — 
also  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  late  Baron  Huddleston 
— would,  had  he  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the 
man's  guilt  as  Sir  Henry  evidently  did,  have  left  this 
hypothesis  to  the  jury,  and  would  still  have  obtained 
the  verdict  he  thought  right.  In  reading  the  above 
review  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  greater 
facilities  now  given  both  by  the  legislature  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  judges  to  the  accused  in  order  that  he 
may  clear  himself  if  he  can  than  obtained  even  at  the 
time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

I  remember  a  case  of  murder — a  particularly  cruel 
and  unprovoked  one — being  tried  at  the  Dorset  Assizes 
about  this  time  at  which  also  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  pre- 
sided. Even  now  I  can  remember  the  atmosphere  of 
the  court — it  was  in  July — and  can  assure  you,  Sir,  that 
the  remarks  of  your  reviewer  as  to  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  this  learned  judge  to  "  refuse  to  allow  any  venti- 
lation in  the  court  was  very  trying  to  the  Bar"  are  very 
true,  so  much  so  that  in  this  particular  case  one 
medical  witness,  who  had  been  called  in  support  of  an 
attempted  defence  of  insanity  and  who  had  been  "  taken 
in  hand "  by  the  judge,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
court  in  a  fainting  condition  !  The  accused  in  this 
case  had  not  been  prepared  with  counsel  for  his 
defence  ;  but  the  only  latitude  allowed  him  was  that  at 
the  time  of  his  arraignment  the  depositions  were  handed 
to  a  junior  counsel  in  court  who  was  asked  to  defend 
him  then  and  there,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
before  the  court  rose  for  luncheon  the  man  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death.*  And  yet  no  one  can 
accuse  Lord  Brampton  of  being  a  man  with  an  unkind 
heart  or  with  an  unsympathetic  nature  (there  are  too 
many  instances,  to  the  contrary)  though  he  may  have 
been  sometimes — and  justly  so — a  severe  judge. 

At  the  present  day  and  for  some  time  past,  at  all 
events  in  the  colony  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
preside — and  I  believe  in  most  others — a  copy  of  the 
depositions  in  murder  cases  is  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  accused's  counsel,  who  is  specially  assigned  for  his 
defence,  and  ample  time  is  given  to  him  to  prepare  that 
defence.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Colonial  Judge. 


TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  AND  WAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — V'our  readers  may  like  to  see  this  analysis  of 
the  values  of  the  products  of  a  textile  factory,  designed 
to  show  the  comparative  proportions  which  the  value 
of  fibre,  direct  wages,  and  other  costs,  bear  to  one 
another  in  the  various  main  processes  of  the  textile 

*  Ttiat  sentence,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  as  the  prisoner  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Broadmoor,  where  he  died. 


industry,  extracted  from  actual  accounts  covering  the 
five  years  1  June,  1899,  to  31  May,  1904. 

The  following  table  assimilates  the  total  results,  and 
assumes  a  uniform  value  of  product  of  ^100,000,  with 
a  view  to  providing  an  easier  comparison  of  amounts. 

The  total  values  extended  to  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  each  department. 


Wool  Merchanting 


Description 

Amount 

£ 

Proportion 

Amount 

£ 

Proportion 

p.c. 

per 
£' 

p.c. 

per 

£1 

A.  Cost  of  fibre  . 

B.  Textile  wages  . 

C.  Materials  con- 

taining wages  . 

D.  Other  charges 
not  involving 
wages 

95.671 
589 

605 
3.135 

957 
•6 

•6 
3-i 

I9/Ii 

H 
12 

7h 

84,638 
6,886 

4,434 
4,042 

84-6 

69 

4-4 

.  4-1 

I6/II 
I/4| 

10J 

10 

100,000 

1000 

20/ 

100,000 

100  -o 

20/ 

Top  Making 


Description. 

Yarn  Spinning. 

Cloth  Weaving. 

Amount 

£ 

Proportion. 

Amount 

£ 

Proportion. 

p.c 

per 
£1 

p.c. 

per 

£1 

A.  Cost  of  fibre 

B.  Textile  wages  . 

C.  Materials  con- 

taining wages . 

D.  Other  charges 
not  involving 
wages 

63-9S5 
13,806 

8,811 
13,398 

64-0 

13-8 
8-8 

13-4 

I2/I0 
2/9 

i/9 

2/8 

34,278 
30,067 

18,179 
17,476 

343 
30-0 

18-2 
17-5 

6,10 
6/0 

3/8 
3  6 

100,000 

ioo-o 

20/ 

100,000 

1  oo-o 

20/ 

An  Abridged  Schedule  of  the  elements  of  Cost. 

A.  Actual  fibre. 

B.  Wages  of  own  workpeople.  Ascertained  proportion  of  wages  of 
payments  for  work  done  outside  in  sorting,  combing,  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  dyeing. 

C.  Machinery,  fittings,  sheets,  skips,  bobbins,  tubes,  gills,  fallers, 
healds,  slays,  castings,  iron,  hardware,  leather,  oil,  coal,  boiler  and 
engine  requisites.    Carriage  cf  merchandise,  &c. 

D.  Rent,  rates,  taxes,  insurance  of  own  works  and  outside  works, 
subscriptions,  allowances,  bad  debts,  interest,  profit,  &c. 

1  am  yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Mitchell. 


A  SCIENTIST'S  ATTITUDE  TO  IMMORTALITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  January,  1905. 

Sir, — Your  note  in  reply  to  the  writer  of  the  letter 
about  a  scientist's  attitude  to  immortality  was,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Idealism,  unanswerable.  That  writer 
objects  to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  doubt  about  it.  If  he  would 
look  into  Butler's  "  Analogy  ",  he  would  find  satisfactory 
evidence  that  "probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life  ". 
And  any  presumable  demonstration  of  science  regarding 
the  relation  between  the  brain  and  consciousness  would 
be  wholly  beside  the  point,  because  religion,  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject,  teaches  that  the  mind,  which 
is  here  clothed  in  mortal  flesh,  is  not  to  be  unclothed 
hereafter.  Of  course  any  mere  speculation  concerning 
such  a  subject  would  be  about  as  futile  as  the  dream  of 
a  child  unborn  regarding  the  conditions  of  its  future 
home.  But  upon  the  basis  of  immortality  the  Christian 
Church  was  built,  and  here  it  stands  to-day  with  little 
short  of  nineteen  centuries  behind  it.  If  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  continuance  of  other  systems  of  religion 
deemed  false,  the  reply  is  that  they  could  never  have 
lasted  half  so  long,  even  among  the  decadent  races  of 
their  votaries,  but  for  the  presence  in  them  of  some 
saving  elements  of  truth. 

But  touching  your  remark  that  "  nothing  can  be 
known  absolutely  ",  might  I  here  quote  the  bard  who 
sang  so  deftly  the  tenets  of  Idealism  ? 
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"  We  think  we  see  the  Things  that  be  ; 
But  Truth  is  coy,  we  can't  get  at  her  ; 
For  what  we  spy  is  all  my  eye, 

And  isn't  really  Mind  or  Matter. 
Against  a  stone  you  strike  your  toe  ; 

You  feel  'tis  sore,  it  makes  a  clatter  ; 
But  what  you  feel  is  all  you  know 
Of  toe,  or  stone,  or  Mind  or  Matter." 

Of  course  common  sense  begs  the  question  of  our 
relation  to  the  external  world,  and  opines  that  though 
we  only  know  objects  as  ideas,  it  is  no  sound  conclusion 
thai  objects  only  exist  as  ideas,  and  not  per  se.  In 
short  we  Realists  hold  that  we  know  all  about  every- 
thing, speaking,  that  is,  in  the  modest  language  of 
philosophy.  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Forbes. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  GUEST  GUILD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 
3  January,  1905. 
Sir, — In  your  last  issue  Mr.  Edward  Houghton 
returns  to  his  gentle  deprecation  of  possible  results  of 
the  Christmas  Guest  Guild's  work.  I  am  sorry  to 
trespass  a  second  time  on  your  space,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  one  should  be  very  ready  in  the  defence  of 
educational  charity  and  progress,  and  very  cautious — 
more  cautious  than  Mr.  Houghton — in  criticism  of 
them.  If  I  may  say  so  without  offence — I  mean  none 
■ — his  letter  is  a  singular  mixture  of  kindliness  and  un- 
reason ;  of  intelligent  solicitude  and  the  sort  of  grand- 
motherly deprecation  of  movement  and  originality 
which  is  an  ever-present  drag  upon  the  wheels  of 
progress  in  every  highly  civilised  community.  Your 
correspondent  considers  a  simple  good  work  far  too 
academically.  He  is  as  timid  over  the  bringing  of 
brightness  into  drab-coloured  young  lives  as  an  old- 
fashioned  doctor  over  the  opening  of  a  patient's  bed- 
room window.  Also,  academic  as  his  standpoint  is — 
to  the  point  of  bloodlessness — his  conclusions  fall  short 
of  being  logical.  (Their  more  serious  fault  is  a  lack  of 
robust  humanity.)  He  says  that  "if  the  ideal  of 
'  Home  for  Home's  sake  '  be  studiously  impressed  on 
the  children  .  .  .  they  will  have  received  the  best 
possible  object-lesson  in  citizenship  ".  Well  and  good  ; 
and  who  could  doubt  it  ?  But,  with  bated  breath,  so 
to  say,  your  correspondent  suggests  that  the  attitude  of 
some  dreadfully  unimproving  hosts  "maybe  adapted 
to  the  dangerous  old  tag  :  '  Cheer  up,  little  man— work 
hard  at  your  lessons  ;  perhaps  you  may  be  rich  some 
day ' "  ! 

Then,  Mr.  Houghton  thinks  the  fat  will  indeed  be  in 
the  fire.  Indeed,  he  conjures  up  the  terrible  picture  of 
these  little  guests  of  unimproving  hosts  actually  han- 
kering "for  the  garish  joys  of  music-halls"  in  years  to 
come.  And  what  if  they  do  ?  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  it  were  better  for  the  children  of  our  slums  to 
hanker  after  anything  in  this  world,  short  of  criminality, 
than  to  remain  buried  to  the  throat  in  the  grey,  grimy 
slough  of  Mean  Street's  misery.  Just  as,  to  affect  per- 
manently the  people  you  must  first  get  into  touch 
with  the  children,  so  before  you  can  induce  a  man 
to  tread  a  new  path,  you  must  first  produce  in  him 
discontent  with  the  old  one.  Discontent  is  reform's 
most  nourishing  food  ;  content,  despair,  indifference  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  progress.  Let  the  children 
"  hanker"  by  all  means,  even  after  "  garish  delights  ". 
The  music-halls  are  better  than  boozing  kens  and 
thieves'  kitchens;  better  even  than  the  sordid  alley- 
ways of  slumland.  Can  any  sensible  man  suppose  that 
even  the  boy  who  is  inspired  onlv  to  hanker  after 
music-halls,  by  such  entertainment  as' the  Guild's  hosts 
have  given  him,  is  not  better  off  than  his  poor,  shiver- 
ing little  brother  who  has  never  in  his  life  set  eyes  on 
the  interior  of  a  well-garnished  room  ?  I  have  no  word 
to  say  against  the  moral  teachings  Mr.  Houghto  n  urges 
upon  kindly  hosts  and  hostesses.  But  for  his  fears  of 
what  may  happen  where  they  are  absent  from  the  little 
quests'  entertainment,  why,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
too  much  university-extensionism  hath  made  your  cor- 
respondent—a trifle  over-serious.— Yours,  &c. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


COMMENCED  AUTHOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  ReviBWi 
Sir, — Is  not  the  true  origin  of  expressions  such  as 
"he  commenced  author"  to  be  found  in  a  phrase 
common  in  the  old  records  of  our  Universities  (Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford)?  The  expression  "he  commenced 
M.A.  "  is  constantly  there  used,  as  also  are  similar  ex- 
pressions referring  to  other  degrees.  Such  expressions 
are  probably  translations  from  the  Latin,  which  may 
explain  some  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  your 
correspondents.  Yours  truly, 

,  G.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

80  Beverley  Street,  Toronto, 

12  December,  1904. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  word  or  two  more  in 
regard  to  the  two  questions  put  in  my  letter  of 
7  November  last  ? 

What  I  pointed  to  in  the  first  question  was  the  use 
of  "than"  after  "different"  in  the  sentence,  "I  feel 
once  again  afloat  with  a  different  compass  to  guide  me 
than  ever  I  had  before",  and  I  was  curious  to  know 
whether  that  is  an  example  of  any  present-day  usage, 
either  in  speaking  or  writing. 

Indirectly  perhaps  you  have  answered  my  second 
question,  viz.  whether  "he  commenced  author"  is  a 
common  and  approved  form  of  expression  in  modern 
English  ;  but  your  emphatic  reply  that  it  "is  not 
English  at  all"  I  presume  does  not  mean  that  it  never 
has  been  an  idiom  in  common  use.  It  certainly  comes 
with  an  odd  sound  to  our  unaccustomed  ears,  but  many 
other  idiomatic  phrases  which  cause  us  no  surprise  are 
really  just  as  curious.  This  one  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Hazlitt,  and  Southey  without  a 
doubt  as  to  its  propriety  in  their  day. 

My  reason  for  inquiring  was  that  I  have  noticed  a 
revival  of  the  phrase  in  our  own  day  by  at  least  two 
authors  who  would  I  think  be  acknowledged  to  be 
writers  of  good  English.       Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Langton. 

I  We  have  never  known  a  good  speaker  or  writer 
to  use  "than"  after  "different".  For  " commenced 
author  "  there  is  plainly  good  authority,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  the  phrase  "commenced"  having  ceased  to 
mean 

or  reason. — Ed.  S.R 


become"  can  now  be  defended  in  grammar 


TRANSLATING  TOLSTOY. 
To   the   Editor  of  the   Saturday  Review. 
Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford,  9  January,  1905. 

Sir, — Had  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  ever  talked  with 
Tambof  or  Tula  peasants,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
be  so  shocked  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  reproducing 
their  speech  in  the  seventeenth-century  English  of 
Bunyan's  common  people.  I  suspect  that  "  the  Russian 
peasant  "  of  Mr.  Beerbohm's  imagination  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  real  article. 

He  "  assumes",  for  instance,  that  the  characters  in 
"  The  Power  of  Darkness  "  must  have  a  "  quality  of  .  .  . 
lively  speech  ", — but  this  is  a  dangerous  assumption  to 
make  where  such  people  as  old  Akim  and  Akoulina  are 
concerned  ! 

Again  he  is  shocked  that  Nan  says  "  S'elp  me  ".  But 
if  Nan  may  not  say  "  S'elp  me  "  and  "  Ma)'  I  die  " — what 
may  she  say  instead  ?  Even  without  being  able  to  read 
the  original,  Mr.  Beerbohm  should  understand  that  she 
must  say  something  ! 

I  quite  agree  that  "a  translator's  aim  should  be  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original.  To  preserve  the 
letter  is  (sometimes)  fatal ", — but  our  critic  expressly 
acquits  my  wife  and  me  of  attempting  to  make  "  a  ver- 
batim translation  ",  and  when  he  abandons  generalities, 
and  offers  us  practical  advice,  that  advice  turns  out  to 
be  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 

I  am  sorry  our  version  of  "  The  Power  of  Darkness  " 
does  not  please  Mr.  Beerbohm ;  but  one  cannot  please 
everybody,  and  had  we  satisfied  him  we  might  have 
had  to  forego  the  approval  of  those  better  equipped  to 
understand  the  original.  Yours  truly, 

Aylmer  Maude. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday^Review. 

10  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

Sir, — Max's  article  on  "The  Power  of  Darkness" 
was  so  conspicuously  adequate  in  its  treatment  of  one 
of  those  masterpieces  which  leave  most  of  our  critics 
of  the  theatre  hopelessly  beaten,  that  I  hesitate  to  take 
any  exception  to  it.  But  if  its  effect  should  be  to 
discredit  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  as  a  translator,  Max  had 
better  have  hung  an  average  daily  criticism  round  his 
neck  and  cast  himself  into  the  Serpentine. 

I  ask  Max,  as  man  to  man,  has  he  ever  read  any  of 
the  other  translators'  translations  ?  Has  he  ever  tried 
"  Resurrection  "  in  French,  or  "  What  is  Art"  in  any 
language  except  the  original  Russian  ?  I  have  ;  and 
though  I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  is  the 
best  Tolstoy  translator  now  living,  that  is  only  because 
I  cannot  read  the  others,  and  have  consequently  no 
right  to  give  my  opinion  about  them.  Translating 
Tolstoy  is  not  a  matter  of  pegging  away  with  a  dic- 
tionary :  it  is  the  labour  of  re-thinking  Tolstoy's 
thought,  and  re-expressing  it  in  English.  Tolstoy 
himself  has  appealed  to  Europe  to  judge  What  is 
Art  by  Mr.  Maude's  translation,  and  not  by  the  cen- 
sored and  mutilated  Russian  version.  And  nobody  can 
possibly  read  it  and  suppose  that  Mr.  Maude  is  not 
either  a  highly  competent  translator  or  else  a  man  of 
original  genius  who  is  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Leo  Tolstoy. 

Dramatic  dialogue  is,  of  course,  a  thing  by  itself. 
Here  Max  may  disqualify  Mr.  Maude's  judgment  and 
his  touch,  though  not,  I  submit,  without  such  a 
decent  apologetic  remorse  as  he  might  crave  for  him- 
self if  some  comprehensive  literary  labour  of  his 
happened  to  involve  his  performing  a  violin  con- 
certo in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Runciman.  Instead  of 
which,  I  grieve  to  see  that  he  has  rather  wantoned 
in  Aylmericide.  I  do  not  defend  Mr.  Maude's  dialogue 
against  him  :  in  these  columns  Max  is  the  judge.  But 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Maude  to  say  that  certain  bowdlerisa- 
tions  were  made  on  the  stage  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible  ;  and  these,  like  most  improvisations  at  re- 
hearsal, were  rather  trite,  and  were  in  my  opinion  due  to 
an  underestimate  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  play, 
which  would  not  only  have  carried  far  stronger  expres- 
sions than  the  players  permitted  themselves  to  use,  but 
actually  seemed  to  demand  them  at  several  points. 

But  what  I  chiefly  write  this  letter  for  is  to  challenge 
Max  to  give  us  a  canon  of  translation  for  plays  written 
in  dialect,  in  slang,  and,  as  in  the  part  of  Nikita  in  the 
play  in  question,  in  Malapropese.  What  is  a  trans- 
lator to  do?  We  have  had  Moliere's  "  Festin  de 
Pierre  "  in  English,  with  the  peasants  talking  broad 
Zummerzet  ;  and  I  confess  I  didn't  like  it.  Mr.  Aylmer 
Maude  makes  his  Russian  girls  say  "  S'elp  me  "  ;  and, 
again,  I  confess  I  like  that  as  little  as  Max  does.  But 
what  is  Mr.  Alymer  Maude  to  do  ?  What  would  Max 
do  ?  What  would  I  do  ?  I  think  I  should  make  the 
Russian  peasant  speak  good  plain  Cobbett  English  ; 
but  though  that  would  spare  Max  ajar,  there  is  no  use 
pretending  that  it  would  represent  the  original.  It 
would  misrepresent  it  very  grossly.  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion :  What  wouldst  thou  do,  O  Max  ?  Let  us  have  a 
canon — two  columns  of  it. — Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

ERRORS  IN  QUOTATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

10  January,  1905, 

Sir, — I  wish  people  would  honour  me  by  reading  my 
articles  before  writing  about  them.  If  Sir  H.  W.  Tyler 
will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  my  article  called  "John 
Oliver  Hobbes  on  Music  "  he  will  see  that  I  did  not 
pretend  to  quote  directly  from  Browning.  The  pas- 
sage, with  the  dots  to  show  the  omission,  occurs,  just 
as  I  gave  it,  in  a  quotation  from  Mrs.  Craigie's  book. 
The  quotation  marks  are  all  in  order  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  any  mistake.  The  cut  does  no  harm.  Mrs. 
Craigie  was  not  giving  a  specimen  of  Browning's 
poetry,  but  an  idea  of  Browning's  regarding  the  artist's 
life  Yours  faithfully, 

John  F.  Runciman. 


REVIEWS. 

A  LIFE  OF  ZOLA. 

"  Emile  Zola,  Novelist  and  Reformer."  By  Ernest 
Alfred  Vizetelly.  London  :  John  Lane.  1904. 
21s.  net. 

VERY  few  people  know  much  about  Zola.  His 
English  publisher  was  sent  to  prison  for  issuing 
such  naughty  works  and  shortly  afterwards  the  writer 
of  those  naughty  works  was  honoured  publicly  by 
nearly  all  the  best  intellects  of  England.  It  is  known 
that  he  played  a  courageous  part  in  what  is  called  the 
"  drame  "  Dreyfus  in  France,  an  "affaire"  that  we  in 
England  regard  either  as  a  farce  or  as  a  tragedy, 
according  to  our  notions  of  things  ;  and  perhaps  many, 
if  not  most,  of  us  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  two — 
a  tragi-comedy.  His  own  grotesquely  tragic  end  is 
also  known  to  everyone.  But  the  life  he  led, 
the  means  by  which  he  came  to  acquire  such 
uproarious  fame  in  his  own  country,  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  he  passed,  his  ideals  and  the  methods  he 
adopted  to  attain  them — all  these  we  know  only  from 
the  passing  glimpses  afforded  by  industrious  journalists 
in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  of  these  journalists,  and  he  has 
here,  in  the  not  altogether  immoderate  length  of  539 
pages,  contrived  to  give  us  a  fair  journalistic  picture  of 
the  man  as  he  lived  and  worked.  Mr.  Vizetelly  states 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  omit  much  because  he 
wished  to  say  his  say  within  the  limits  of  one  volume. 
Of  course  we  do  not  know  whether  he  has  kept  back 
anything  of  real  importance  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  if  he  has. 
He  could  have  gained  plenty  of  space  for  important 
matters  by  cutting  out  such  things  as  his  labyrinthine 
explanations  of  why  he  was  not  present  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Zola,  and  why  he  did  not  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  judicial  proceedings  taken  against  Mr. 
Vizetelly,  senior. 

Still,  we  would  say  nothing  in  malice  against  Mr. 
Ernest  Vizetelly.  Knowing  Zola  well,  as  he  did, 
knowing  all  the  life  of  the  world  in  which  Zola  dwelt, 
he  has  given  us  here  a  mass  of  information  which  will 
be  infinitely  useful  to  the  critical  biographer  who  is 
certain  to  arise  in  a  later  generation  when  sufficient 
time  shall  have  passed  to  enable  erudite  gentlemen  to 
see  the  novelist  in  an  approximately  true  perspective. 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  criticism  of  Zola's  writings  we  take 
leave  to  consider  of  small  account,  and  his  narrative  of 
the  Zola-Vizetelly  trials  may  perhaps  be  biassed  ;  but 
his  descriptions  of  the  political,  religious  and  other 
movements  in  which  Zola  became  the  Zola  we  all 
know — these  are  thoroughly  impartial  and  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  future  book-maker.  (Had  some 
of  the  editors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  half  so  much 
authentic  information,  what  pages  of  unimportance 
would  afflict  a  suffering  world  !)  The  last  Empire,  the 
Commune  and  the  Republic — Mr.  Vizetelly  saw  and 
writes  of  the  endings  of  the  first  two,  and  if  he 
says  nothing  about  the  ending  of  the  last,  that 
is  not  his  fault.  It  is  curious,  even  significant, 
that  everyone  who  writes  about  the  last  Empire 
becomes  a  little  garrulous.  The  late  Mr.  Albert 
Vandam  could  not  write  on  the  most  trifling  incident 
of  that  period  without  digressing  to  one  side  and  the 
other  in  a  manner  which  was  often  amusing  but  still  more 
often  merely  disconcerting.  Mr.  Vizetelly  indulges  in  a 
good  deal  of  this  gossip  ;  but  he  is  not  unreasonable, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  always  find  that  he  has  told  us 
something  which  enables  us  to  understand  Zola  better. 

One  fact  emerges  clear  from  Mr.  Vizetelly's  narra- 
tive :  all  his  life  Zola  worked  strenuously  for  what  he 
considered  justice  and  righteousness.  Swift's  phrase, 
so  beloved  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "sweetness  and  light  ", 
seems  to  mean  little  to  him,  though  perhaps  at  bottom 
that  was  what  he  aimed  at.  In  his  novels  he  tried  to 
purify  the  earth  by  a  somewhat  curious  method  which 
we  will  presently  consider  ;  in  his  active  outward  life 
he  had  but  one  opportunity,  and  that  came  through 
l'affaire  Dreyfus.  In  his  novels  he  expressed  himself 
with  absolute  freedom,  caring  nothing  for  what  his 
enemies  or  even  his  friends  said  of  him  ;  when  he 
interfered  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  brought  about  a 
new  trial,  he  never  hesitated  a  moment,  though  a  mob 
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was  at  his  door  and  the  blackguard  journalists  of 
Paris  were  assailing  him  hourly  in  some  of  the  most 
ignoble  journals  that  Europe  has  ever  seen.  Of  them 
1  he  took  no  heed  ;  while  legal  processes  were  going  on 
in  Paris  ho  took  refuge  quietly  in  London  ;  and  the  1 
result  of  his  labours  is  known  to  all  the  world.  In  the  ' 
disgraceful  prosecution  of  Mr.  Vizetelly  (the  father  of 
the  writer  of  this  Life)  he  could  take  no  manner  of 
part,  though  doubtless  he  would  have  been  overjoyed 
to  do  so.  He  had  the  lowest  possible  opinion  of 
judges  and  all  highly  placed  legal  personages.  But 
if  he  could  do  nothing,  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  avenged  him. 
We  wish  the  lawyers  amusingly  pilloried  in  these  pages 
all  joy  of  their  fame.  The  judge  who  found  the  highest 
kind  of  poetry  in  the  works  of  Hannah  More,  and  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  who  pronounced  the  French  name 
Jean  as  we  pronounce  the  same  word  in  English — 
thus  transforming  a  Frenchman  into  an  Englishwoman 
— these  are  treated  in  a  spirit  of  delicate  ridicule  that 
will  delight  future  generations.  With  delicious  malice 
Mr.  Vizetelly  has  not  forgotten  to  remind  us  that  not 
long  after  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  exploits  in  a  court  of 
law,  where  he  amused  everyone  by  his  views  on  French 
literature,  the  same  gentleman  amused  all  the  world  by 
giving  his  views  on  English  literature — amused  all  the 
world,  that  is,  save  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  in  furious 
wrath  told  Sir  Edward  Clarke  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. As  for  the  Cootes  and  the  rest  who  troubled 
the  father  of  Mr.  Vizetelly,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  them.  They  have  smothered  themselves  in 
universal  laughter  ;  and  there  let  them  rest.  Against 
them,  as  against  the  noble  Esterhazy,  Zola  has  won. 

We  have  referred  to  the  gossiping  spirit  of  all  writers 
about  the  last  Empire,  but  it  must  be  said  of  Mr. 
Vizetelly  that,  besides  giving  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
world  in  which  Zola  lived,  he  also  tells  a  few  tales  of 
people  of  the  time  that  are  amusing  to  read.  There  is 
the  delicious  story  of  Georges  Cavilie,  known  as 
Pipe-en-bois,  who,  finding  Lord  Lyons,  then  English 
Ambassador  in  France,  awaiting  Gambetta  with  im- 
patience, said  "  I  say,  old  man,  don't  bother  about  the 
governor ;  let  us  go  and  have  a  good  glass  of  beer  ".  And 
the  account  of  the  Club  of  Hissed-authors,  Goncourt 
the  elder,  Flaubert,  Zola  and  others,  who  dined 
together  at  intervals,  is  a  genuine  picture,  not  over- 
done. There  is  also  Flaubert's  description  of  the  last 
Napoleon  as  the  stupidest  man  he  had  ever  known. 
Not  less  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  five  young 
men,  unknown  to  Zola,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  "Figaro" 
solemnly  repudiated  him.  Zola  retorted — he  never 
suffered  fools  gladly  but  always  retorted — that  he  did 
not  know  these  budding  authors.  People,  he  said, 
read  his  own  books  but  objected  to  his  disciples,  his 
"tail";  they  told  him  to  cut  it  off.  Now  as  it  had 
taken  itself  off  perhaps  folks  would  be  satisfied.  All 
this  part  of  the  book  is  admirable. 

But  when  we  have  read  all  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  to  tell 
us,  and  have  learnt  much  about  Zola  the  Reformer,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  about  Zola  the  Novelist — or, 
rather,  the  word  novelist  being  interpreted  here  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Vizetelly's  notions— little  about  Zola  the 
artist.  Yet  if  Zola  is  going  to  live  it  will  be  as  an 
artist  and  not  as  a  reformer.  As  Mr.  Vizetelly,  some- 
what forgetful,  points  out,  the  only  known  practical 
result  of  Zola's  "  teaching  "  is  that  someone  committed 
suicide  ;  and  to  take  for  the  moment  the  part  of  devil's 
advocate,  his  mission  of  curing  humanity,  French 
humanity,  of  its  sins  was  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  physi- 
cian. He,  Zola,  wanted  to  drive  out  all  sin  and  wicked- 
ness by  showing  French  humanity  what  a  horrible  disease 
possessed  it  :  the  mediaeval  physician,  finding  the  patient 
possessed  of  a  devil,  did  not,  like  the  Chinese,  flog  the 
patient  until  the  devil  went  away,  but  gave  him  a 
mixture  so  horrible  to  the  smell  and  taste  that  the  devil 
immediately  fled  "  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Egypt  ". 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  English  writer,  even 
if  he  spends  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  France,  to  discover 
to  what  extent  Zola  has  modified  French  public  opinion. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  his  novels,  and  not  of  his 
public  acts.  So,  leaving  that  part  of  the  business  for 
historians,  we  will  simply  sum  up  Zola  the  artist  in  a 
crude  and  tentative  way.  He  was  born  to  be  an  artist 
and  in  his  youth  thought  of  nothing  but  poetry,  mainly 
such  poetry  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo.    Then,  having 


to  earn  a  livelihood,  he  plunged  into  the  life  of 
Paris — of  the  Paris  of  that  period — and  the  apostle 
in  him  overcame  the  poet.  He  set  to  work  to  put 
things  right  and  wrote  a  gigantic  series  of  novels 
in  which  all  the  world  is  told  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  The  value  of  the  moral  lesson,  we  have 
said,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  an  Englishman — and 
we  might  add,  not  by  a  Frenchman  of  this  generation  ; 
but  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  great  artist,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  penned  many  splendid  passages. 
Style  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  none, 
not  more  than  Balzac  ;  yet  he  was  the  friend  of 
Flaubert,  the  greatest  stylist  of  his  age.  And  some 
day,  when  we  learn  that  style  is  not  a  garment  put  on 
a  figure,  but  the  very  skin  of  the  living  thing  itself,  we 
may  come  to  think  that  Zola,  he  also,  was  a  great 
stylist. 


ROMAN  PERSISTENCE. 

"  Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century."    By  E.  A. 
Freeman.    London  :  Macmillan.     1904.     10s.  net. 

IT  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  welcome  two  volumes 
of  posthumous  lectures  by  a  great  historian. 
They  deal  with  Western  Europe  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  centuries  respectively.  The  former  volume 
covers  in  minute  detail  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
406-420,  in  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  the  remainder  being 
occupied  with  an  exhaustive  appendix  on  Aetius  and 
Boniface,  and  two  chapters  onTheodoric  the  West-Goth 
and  Clovis  the  Frank.  But  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  narrow  compass  of  those  dozen  years, 
which  to  Professor  Freeman  seemed  so  pregnant  with 
great  events  and  greater  surprises  for  the  future.  In 
his  treatment  of  his  subject  (and  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
"  magnify  his  office  ")  all  his  well-known  idiosyncrasies 
come  out  into  prominence — it  would  be  unfair  to  call 
them  mannerisms  ; — his  emphasis  on  the  indivisible 
continuity  of  history  ;  his  deep  respect  for  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  his  determination  to  find  good  in  every  man  ; 
his  honest  attempt  to  arrive  at  intelligible  motives  ;  his 
rough  and  rugged  yet  sometimes  eloquent  style,  not 
without  a  certain  elephantine  pleasantry  ;  his  over- 
powering wealth  of  illustration  and  allusion,  sometimes 
peeping  out  as  in  Gibbon  in  a  single  word  or  phrase 
patent  only  to  the  initiated  ;  his  prolix  and  diffuse 
insistence  on  an  obvious  point  for  which  perhaps  the 
lecture-form  is  responsible  ;  but  above  all — his  signal 
merit,  the  conspicuous  sincerity  of  his  historical  judg- 
ment— his  earnest  desire  to  stop  short  of  nothing  but 
truth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  care  in  small 
matters  was  not  bestowed  upon  this  handsome  and 
somewhat  expensive  volume  ;  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
following  deliberate  errors  or  misprints  :  yaraiKoc, 
Zozomen  (in  the  index),  Bielar  (for  Biclar),  "for" 
instead  of  "  from  "  Rome  and  Ravenna  (33  1.  5),  659  a.d. 
in  place  of  459,  Maximin  for  Maximus,  the  tiresome 
and  unfamiliar  "Bourdeaux"  throughout,  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  Alaric's  Sack  of  Rome  (11,  149), 
and  to  conclude,  the  "  various  accounts  of  Ravenna  and 
i  Hodgkin",  which  makes  nonsense  of  a  useful  note 
:  on  p.  224. 

But  in  the  still  incomplete  lectures  themselves,  what 
I  sympathetic  breadth  and  generosity  of  view  !  What 
'  bold  painting  in  firm  strokes  !    What  careful  filling  in 
I  of  particulars   and   detailed   authorities  !     Even  the 
Ravennese   recluse,  the   pallid   figurehead  Honorius 
!  seems  to  issue  forth  into  the  light,  and  assume  some 
1  of  the  dimensions  and  qualities  of  a  man.    True  ;  we 
must  not  forget  his  genuine  absorption  in  "  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  poultry-yard",  as  our  historian  puts  it  with 
I  ponderous  mirth  ;  but  we  see  that  on  occasion  he  can 
I  act,  can  even  inform  and  order  his  ministers  ;  and  we 
fancy  that  a  sovereign,  who  could  die  in  peace  after  a 
j  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  such  an  age,  who  could 
!  (like  Constantius  II.)  baffle  all  his  domestic  rivals  if  not 
his  foreign  foes,  who  could  somehow  by  his  edict  stir 
up  a  genuine  "  Roman"  patriotism  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
(lasting  on  as  a  dim  sentiment  till  Gildas'  day)  and  in 
Southern  France  create  a  sort  of  parliament  at  Aries  of 
deputies  from  seven  Gaulish  provinces,  was  not  after 
all  an  entirely  contemptible  puppet.  A  Roman  emperor, 
at  his  feeblest,  could  never  fall  into  the  consecrated 
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automatism  of  a  Mikado  or  a  "  roi  faineant".  And 
then  the  usurpers  !  Dry  bones  or  dim  phantoms  of 
some  numismatic  catalogue  or  mere  annalist  record  ; 
somehow  they  leap  into  life  on  the  Professor's  canvas  ; 
men  of  like  passion  with  ourselves,  comprehensible  in 
aim,  to  be  praised,  pitied  and  forgiven  !  The  senti- 
mental British  legion  at  the  mercy  of  an  historic  name, 
yet  not  always  wrong  in  their  fantastic  choice  ;  first  a 
"  Marcus  ",  then  a  "  Gratian  ",  next  a  "  Constantine  ", 
who  will  almost  deserve  insertion  in  the  list  of  the  four- 
teen worthies  as  Constantine  III. — his  son  Constans  II., 
a  "  Maximus  IV."  (client  and  nominee  of  Gerontius  in 
Spain)  whose  name  was  deliberately  intended  to  recall 
the  older  memories  of  the  third  Maximus,  who  harried 
Gaul  and  defied  Theodosius  in  the  last  century  (383- 
388  A.D.),  and  lastly  the  less  familiar  names  of  Jovinus 
(may  we  not  style  him,  after  Philostorgius,  Jovian  II.  ?) 
Sebastian  and  John,  earliest  of  Apostolic  Cresars. 

But  all  this  pother,  this  motley  crew  of  "tyrants", 
this  purposeless  running  to  and  fro,  and  setting  up  and 
pulling  down,  is  but  a  sort  of  setting  to  frame  the  hero 
of  the  volume,  Ataulphus.  On  the  last  page  of  that 
tiresome  tirade  which  Orosius  (and  perhaps  Augustine) 
called  history,  there  is  the  "wonderful  passage", 
"which  cannot  be  read  too  often",  wherein  Dr. 
Freeman  believes  we  enjoy  the  "  rare  chance  of  listen- 
ing to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  a  history-maker".  The 
sum  of  the  book  is  contained  in  this  sentence:  "The 
Gothic  sword  wielded  on  behalf  of  the  laws  of  Rome 
has  been  in  truth  the  symbol  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  European  world  since  the  day  when  the  foresight 
of  Atawulf  first  made  set  so."  We  may  not  follow  the 
Professor  into  all  the  devious  lurking-places  of  his 
orthography  ;  but  we  can  heartily  endorse  his  judgment 
on  the  generous  hero,  before  whose  eyes  once  floated 
a  vision  of  "  Gothia  ",  yet  who  consecrated  his  entire 
reign  and  the  anxious  thought  of  his  dying  moments  to 
a  loyal  championship  of  the  traditions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  "  Romania  "  ;  who  buried  a  merely  national  in 
a  cosmopolitan  ambition.  "One  of  the  noblest  forms 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  race";  such  is  his  praise 
for  the  great  harmoniser  of  Teutonic  personality  and 
Roman  law. 

Another  text  as  it  were  of  the  whole  volume  is  found 
in  the  words,  "  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
march  of  Alaric  into  Italy  which  was  the  beginning  of 
our  whole  story  ;  .  .  .  which  led  to  the  barbarian  in- 
vasion of  Gaul,  to  the  crossing  of  Constantine  from 
Britain  ".  The  picture  is  not  complete  ;  rambling  and 
discursive  episodes,  constant  repetitions,  a  style  rather 
of  an  animated  conversation  than  of  a  precise  lecture, 
will  certainly  hinder  many  from  a  full  appreciation. 
But  it  repays  the  patience  of  the  real  student.  Nowhere 
else  is  found  so  vigorous,  so  convincing  a  narrative  of 
the  movements  and  the  motives  of  the  Barbarian 
Settlements.  Here  and  in  a  companion  volume  he  insists 
on  the  long  yet  intangible  suzerainty  of  Rome,  her 
Republic  and  her  Emperor,  which  could  count  upon  the 
respect  and  the  devotion  of  the  newcomers.  Four 
times  does  our  author  suggest  that  Clovis  may  have 
fulfilled  an  Imperial  mandate  from  New  Rome  when  he 
put  an  end  to  the  "  tyranny"  of  Syagrius  the  Roman. 
Was  he  not  in  a  far  truer  sense  a  direct  Imperial  official 
and  consul,  leader  of  the  Franks,  "ever-faithful  soldiers 
of  Rome  "  ?  So  in  later  times,  was  not  Pippin  made 
patrician  by  full  sanction  and  authority  of  Con- 
stantine V.  ;  advancing  against  Lombard  Aistulf,  as 
Theodoric  formerly  against  Odovacer  as  lieutenant  of 
Rome  ?  Was  not  the  Goth  by  the  year  420  a.d.  the 
"  immediate  vassal  and  feudatory  "  of  the  Empire?  is 
not  their  predominance  in  the  Roman  armies  the  "  surest 
sign  of  the  abiding  moral  power  of  Rome  "  ?  As  to 
this,  opinions  may  differ,  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  no 
race  until  the  Lombards  in  568  rejected  the  overlordship 
of  the  Emperor;  that  the  year  476,  "so  dear  to  the 
compiler  and  the  crammer",  has  almost  no  historical 
significance. 

De  Coulanges  believes  Rome  deserted  her  mission 
when  she  "administered  instead  of  governing".  Cen- 
tralisation was  forced  upon  the  executive  :  it  was  no 
result  of  a  jealous  and  deliberate  policy,  as  in  France 
under  Richelieu.  The  number  of  freemen  throughout 
the  empire  seems  to  have  unaccountably  diminished  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.    The  central  executive, 


whose  pretensions  were  ecumenical,  finds  itself  incapable 
of  this  parental  supervision  ;  sometimes  it  loudly  accuses 
its  own  agents  on  whom  it  can  no  longer  rely — in  the 
style  of  a  modern  Chinese  edict ;  sometimes  it  seeks 
'  to  arouse  again  from  a  lethargy  of  three  hundred  years 
that  local  spirit  which  in  the  end  is  the  chief  strength 
!  of  a  commonwealth.  Were  not  the  Bagaudae  a  local 
1  militia,  as  Dubos  suggests,  and  not  mere  freebooters? 
Were  they  not  Gaulish  provincials,  not  barbarians? 
Did  not  Spain  jealously  claim  and  exercise  her  right  of 
self-protection  by  train-bands  and  garrisons  of  her 
!  own?  Without  doubt  Honorius  consciously  relaxed. 
I  the  minute  control  which  from  a  blessing  had  become 
a  bane,  and  solemnly  ratified  autonomy  in  Southern 
Gaul.  This  trend  of  events  is  by  no  means  to  be 
referred  solely  to  the  barbarian  incursions.  Sooner 
or  later  in  every  excessively  centralised  State  there 
comes  a  time  of  paralysis  and  self-distrust ;  in  which 
the  subject  traces  every  evil  of  his  lot  to  a  mischie- 
j  vous  encroachment  on  freedom,  and  the  ruler  stands 
I  aghast  at  the  heavy  load  of  responsibility  which 
!  he  has  inherited.  It  may  be  due,  as  in  the  days  of 
Lewis  XVI.  or  Nicholas  II.,  to  the  sudden  change  from 
vigorous  personal  monarchy  (always  popular  with  the 
masses  and  always  safe)  to  timid  or  slothful  absten- 
tion. The  central  power,  unable  to  defend  or  to 
encourage,  nevertheless  continues  to  extort  and  op- 
press ;  a  cringing  Shylock,  or  an  apologetic  autocrat. 
Then  follows  revolution.  But  in  the  Empire  there 
arose  no  violent  antipathy,  rather  a  serious  urban  self- 
consciousness,  which  in  many  parts  combined  with  the 
good-humoured  if  uncouth  immigrants  to  replace  the 
shattered  fabric  of  Imperial  administration.  But  the 
bond  which  united  them  to  the  visible  representative  and 
embodiment  of  Roman  law  was  a  tie  which  was  fondly 
cherished.  Even  the  centralised  and  extortionate 
despotism  of  Justinian  in  Italy,  even  the  truculent 
heterodoxy  of  the  Isaurians,  could  not  bring  about  a 
violent  rupture.  The  Provincials  never  rejected  the 
tutelage  of  Rome  until  she  was  incompetent  to  defend 
them  ;  even  in  the  much-debated  Armorican  revolution,, 
for  which  Zosimus  is  our  chief  authority,  the  Roman 
official  was  driven  out  only  when  he  ceased  to  protect. 

English  thought  and  research  have  been  singularly 
active  of  late  in  this  period  of  transition  from  a  ubiqui- 
tous empire  to  the  narrower  horizon  and  local  aims  of 
feudalism  and  nationality.  We  cannot  rival  the  patience, 
the  accuracy  of  a  Tillemont  or  of  a  Clinton,  to  whom 
Freeman  pays  a  well-merited  tribute.  But  we  can 
reset  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  detect  to  some  extent 
the  secret  tides  and  currents  in  the  mysterious  ocean 
of  European  development.  The  facts  remain  nearly  the 
same  ;  but  the  old  interpretation  is  obsolete.  We  have 
to  alter  our  verdicts  of  characters  and  events  ;  the 
striking  and  notable  of  the  past  vanish  into  the  back- 
ground. France  has  largely  contributed  to  a  more 
generous  estimate  of  those  men  and  times  ;  it  is  her 
peculiar  heritage  and  duty.  But  with  the  names  of 
Hodgkin  and  Freeman  we  are  not  ashamed  to  chal- 
lenge comparison.  In  the  present  volume,  with  all 
its  incompleteness  and  garrulity,  we  have  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  transition  from  the 
universal  to  the  particular,  from  the  cosmopolitan  to 
the  national, — the  beginnings  of  modern  Europe. 


THE  TSAR  LIBERATOR. 

"The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  His  Life  and  Reign."' 
By  S.  S.  Tatistshev.  S.  Petersburg  :  A.  S. 
Souvorin.    1903.  -  , 

THE  Crimean  war  brought  loss  and  disappointment 
to  the  conquerors  ;  gain  and  benefit  to  the  van- 
quished. The  Western  Powers  wasted  millions  of 
money  and  the  lives  of  thousands,  whilst  Russia,  the 
nominal  loser,  acquired  wisdom  in  her  home  policy  and 
freedom  for  her  people.  Her  experiences,  it  is  true, 
CQSt  her  dearly,  but  in  return  she  derived  what  for  her 
was  an  inestimable  benefit.  The  results  of  the  war  were 
a  startling  revelation  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  her 
administrative  organism  as  well  as  of  waste  and  neglect 
in  her  legislation.  On  18  February,  1855,  Alexander  II.,. 
I  at   the   age   of    thirty-seven,    succeeded   his  father,. 
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Nicholas  I.    The  latter,  in  the  midst,  of  his  troublous 
surroundings,  had  boon  wont  to  repeat  that  it  was  his 
life's  aim  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  weight  of 
reorganisation,  in  order  to  bequeath  to  his  son  Russia 
prosperous  and  happy.  Fate  willed  otherwise.  Nicholas' 
last  words  to  his  heir  were  :    "  I  resign  to  thee  my 
command,  not  alas  !  as  1  had  hoped  to  leave  it,  but 
still  full  of  toil  and  moil."    Alexander's  first  act  on 
coming  to  the  throne  was  to  expedite  the  end  of  the 
aimless,    unpromising  war ;    and  on    its  termination 
he   at   once   turned"  his   attention   to   financial  and 
economic  matters.     The  total  deficit  in   the  budget 
for  the  years  1853-1856  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to   800,000,000  "roubles,    which  for   want   of  credit 
in  foreign  markets  had  to  be  met  entirely  by  internal 
loans  as  well  as  by  a  heavy  increase  of  paper  cur- 
rency.    The   year    1857  added   a   further  deficit  of 
74,000,000  roubles.  A  prominent  official  of  the  Chancery 
of  the  Exchequer  was  sent  abroad  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  best  system  of  financing  the  country  ;  and  his 
report  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  financial  operations. 
The  new  regime  was  so  far  a  success  that  during  the 
decade  1866-1876  no  loans  were  made  to  cover  deficits, 
which  gradually  decreased  and  finally  disappeared  in 
1879,  when  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
this  reign  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
8\  million  roubles.    Facilities  were  introduced  for  de- 
veloping home  and  foreign  trade.    In  1855,  the  year 
of    Alexander's    accession,    the    export    value  was 
39,517,000  roubles  ;  that  of  import — 72,699,000  roubles. 
In  1880,  the  year  before  the  Tsar's  death,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  498,672,000   and  622,811,000 
roubles.    Railways  were  multiplied  from  two  lines  of 
a  combined  distance  of  937  versts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  to  20,613  versts  by  the  end  of  1877.  Steam 
navigation  both  by  river  and  sea  was  increased  through- 
out the  empire,  and  foreign  trade  received  a  sudden 
stimulus   by   the   lowering   of   the   customs  tariffs. 
That   sweeping   reorganisation,  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  the  oukaz  for  which  was  signed  19  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,   was   perhaps    a   premature,  ill-defined 
solution    of    a    momentous    question,    yet    as  the 
embryo  of  further  social  changes  premeditated,  it  was 
an   all-convincing  evidence   of  the   thoroughness  of 
Alexander's  new  policy,  and  of  the  unwavering  sincerity 
of  his  intentions.    It  was  the  refugee  Herzen,  editor 
of  the  famous  revolutionary  journal  "  Kolokol  ",  pub- 
lished  in   London,    who   greeted   the  whole-hearted 
reformer  with   the   explicit   and   pregnant   title — the 
Liberator.     A   direct   and   a   necessary  outcome  of 
delivering  the  people  from  bondage  was  the  institution 
of  the  Zemstvos  or  provincial  councils  composed  of 
noblemen  and   landowners.    These  were  to  form  a 
deliberative  assembly  for  inquiring  into  the  needs,  and 
for  suggesting  the  necessary  reforms  and  remedies  in 
the  government,  of  the  provinces.    And  yet  another 
important  sequence  to  the  emancipation  act  appeared 
in  the  oukaz  of  20  April  of  the  same  year,  announc- 
ing trial  by  jury,  and  open,  magisterial  courts  of  justice. 
The  opening  sentence  of  this  great  oukaz  began  with 
the  Emperor's  solemn  declaration  that  his  chief  desire 
and  aim  on  mounting  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  was 
that  equality,  truth  and  justice  should  henceforth  reign 
in  the  law  courts  of  his  empire.    A  different,  and  it 
may  be  a  comparatively  less  brilliant,  yet  gladsome 
ray  of  enlightenment  granted  to  the  educated  classes 
was  the  special   encouragement  given  to  literature. 
Released  from  the  oppressive  restrictions  of  the  previous 
reign's  censorship,  and  invigorated  by  popular  enthu- 
siasm, Russian  literature  had  a  glorious  efflorescence 
in  the  works  of  Turgeniev,  Dostoyevski,  Leo  Tolstoy 
and  a  whole  cycle  of  other  gifted  writers  and  poets. 
The  works  of  Gogol  appeared  for  the  first  time  free 
of  all  previous  excisions  ;  and  such  was  the  encour- 
agement  given  to    the    press    that   the    number  of 
periodicals  increased  from  195  in  1863  to  531  in  1880. 
A  contrarient,  discordant  note  from  all  Alexander's 
schemes   and   theories  of  humanitarianism  was  one 
crowning   deed   of  drastic    cruelty.     This   was  the 
Act  for  the  Russification  of  Poland.    The  harsh  and 
mischievous  means  adopted  for  the  inevitable  incor- 
poration of  this  portion  of  the  empire,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  distinctly  apart,  led  to  a  rebellion  in 
Poland.    The  violent  measures  introduced  to  stamp 


out  the  rebellion  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino,  brother  to  the  Tsar.  In  his  place 
was  appointed  the  stern,  despotic  Count  Berg  with 
the  notorious  M.  N.  Mouraviev  (afterwards  Counl 
Mouraviev)  as  Governor-General  of  the  Ndrth-Wesl 
Provinces.  The  world  knows  what  followed.  By  his 
policy  in  Poland  Alexander  plunged  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  From  that  period 
unquestionably  dates  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust with  which  Europe  is  still  disposed  to  regard 
everything-  connected  with  Russian  statecraft.  In  con- 
trast to  the  farseeing  and  fixed  purpose  of  his  system 
of  home  government,  Alexander's  foreign  policy  was 
vacillating  and  undetermined.  Several  conflicting 
elements  appear  to  have  swayed  him  in  his  outlook 
abroad.  Russia's  moral  support — amounting  to  an 
alliance  with  France  against  Austria  in  the  war  of 
1859 — was  speedily  exchanged  for  a  mutual  under- 
standing on  a  close  rapprochement  with  Germany. 
This  change  of  front  was  occasioned  by  Alexander's 
personal  friendship  with  his  uncle  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  smart,  energetic  and 
shrewd  diplomacy  of  the  newly  appointed  Prussian 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  S.  Petersburg — Bismarck- 
Schonhausen,  who  took  advantage  of  Napoleon's 
equivocal  policy  to  consummate  his  own  deeply-laid 
plans.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  diplomatic 
intervention  of  the  three  Powers  on  behalf  of  Poland 
during  her  subjugation  by  Russia  was  a  marked 
estrangement  of  the  Russian  Court  from  the 
Courts  of  London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  Then  came  the 
ominous  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which 
Bonaparte  at  S.  Helena  had  prophesied  would  be  the 
spark  to  set  the  whole  of  Europe  on  fire,  At  the 
outset  Alexander  was  opposed  to  Bismarck's  sinister 
overtures,  and  vehemently  protested  against  the  dis- 
integration of  Denmark.  Vet  here  again  he  soon 
sacrificed  his  sense  of  justice  and  succumbed  to  his 
own  self-interests  and  Bismarck's  specious  promises. 
The  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors  in  Berlin  in  1872 
stamps  a  radical  cleavage  in  Alexander's  foreign  policy. 
It  led  to  the  revival  of  the  political  compact  known  as 
the  Holy  Alliance  ruptured  by  the  Crimean  War. 
Scarcely  was  the  alliance  signed  by  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  three  contracting  Powers  than  a  secret  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  Germany  and  Austria,  by 
which  the  former  undertook  to  compensate  the  latter, 
at  the  expense  of  Russia  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  for 
her  losses  of  territory  in  her  wars  with* Germany  and 
Italy.  The  increasing  Chauvinistic  unrest  of  the  Slav- 
aspirations  at  home  urged  Alexander  to  abandon  a 
peace  policy  for  one  of  aggression.  But  again  the 
attempt  to  reach  Byzantium  under  pretext  of  protecting 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  proved  abortive. 
In  1879  Alexander  finding  no  support  from  Germany 
and  Austria  in  his  Balkan  policy,  after  the  Berlin 
Congress,  severed  his  connexion  with  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Henceforth  we  may  trace  Russia's  steady  advances  to 
France  for  friendship  and  unity,  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  of  their  isolation  brought  about  by  the  Triple 
Alliance.  The  rapprochement  was  at  last  attained  and 
consummated,  as  we  all  know,  by  a  formal  treaty  of 
alliance  signed  by  the  two  Governments  in  the  following 
reign. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  Alexander's  treatment  of  the 
Poles.  Nevertheless  one  dark  shadow  in  a  sovereign's 
policy  cannot  with  justice  be  allowed  to  eclipse  a  reign 
of  paternal  solicitude  and  goodwill  for  the  people,  such 
as  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of  autocracy.  By  an 
irony  of  fate  those  Tsars  who  have  so  to  speak  rammed 
in  their  reforms  with  a  rod  of  iron  have  in  the  long  run 
made  the  most  lasting  and  helpful  impression  upon  their 
country,  and  have  died  in  peace  at  the  zenith  of  their 
popularity.  The  Tsar  Liberator  in  his  struggles  to 
improve  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  his  people 
suffered  sad  disappointment  and  disillusionment,  and  in 
the  end  died  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  after  no  less 
than  seven  attempts  upon  his  life.  Eighty-four  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Alexander  II.  and 
twenty-four  since  his  tragic  death,  yet  up  to  this, 
date  there  has  been  no  authentic  historical  record 
given  of  this  memorable  reign  embracing  more, 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Russia's  history. 
The    blank   has   at   last    been    filled    by    the  two 
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bulky  volumes  now  before  us.  M.  Tatistshev — lately 
financial  agent  for  the  Russian  Government  in  London — 
has  founded  his  work  on  a  careful  and  conscientious 
study  of  all  av  ailable  material,  including  a  considerable 
collection  of  hitherto  inaccessible  documents.  The 
work  has  the  appearance  of  being  prepared  to  order 
and  is  evidently  specially  designed  for  the  Russian 
public.  But  foreign  readers  will  find  in  it  much  that 
is  new  and  interesting,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on 
Alexander's  foreign  policy,  in  which  the  author  shows 
himself  specially  competent.  Having  been  a  diploma- 
tist in  active  service  his  official  position  enabled  him 
to  see  behind  the  scenes  much  more  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  most  astute  and  perspicacious  custodian 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  secrets.  The  style  is  clear, 
terse,  and  agreeable,  but  the  frequent  absence  of  year 
dates  is  an  unpleasant  drawback.  No  translation  has 
as  yet  appeared,  though  an  English  rendering  is,  we 
are  told,  now  in  the  printer's  hands.  In  this  edition 
these  omissions  will  perhaps  be  remedied.  The  appen- 
dix in  Vol.  II.  contains  copies  of  private  correspon- 
dence relating  to  the  secret  Austro-German  Agree- 
ment against  Russia,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  This  correspondence  is  an  interesting 
corollary  to  what  has  hitherto  remained  a  dark 
chapter  of  comparatively  recent  diplomatic  history. 


A  BIRD  LOVER. 

"Birds   by   Land   and   Sea."    By  J.    M.  Boraston. 
London  :  Lane.    1905.     10s.  6c/.  net. 

OF  the  making  of  books  about  birds  there  is  at  the 
present  time  no  end  ;  even  bird  photography, 
which  was  at  first  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  delight,  is 
beginning  to  get  a  little  wearisome.  It  has  in  fact 
become  a  mark  of  culture  to  be  skilled  in  bird  lore,  and 
worthy  people  get  it  up  as  joylessly  and  conscientiously 
from  books  and  photographs  as  they  do  eighteenth- 
century  mezzotints  or  Botticelli  drawings.  We  quarrel 
with  no  man's  hobbies  provided  they  are  hobbies  and 
not  poses,  vagrom  enjoyments  and  not  careful  genu- 
flexions before  the  altar  of  the  correct  thing  ;  yet  most 
of  the  books  and  much  of  the  talk  about  birds  we  have 
heard  of  late  have  seemed  to  us  anything  but  the  outcome 
of  pure  delight  in  the  birds  for  their  own  sake.  We 
have  doubted  too  if  any  of  these  books  will  fulfil  their 
ostensible  purpose  of  helping  others  to  see  birds  ;  we 
fancied  they  would  make  people  content  with  reading 
instead  of  looking  for  themselves. 

But  how  wrong  we  were  in  our  superior  point  of 
view  we  realise  on  reading  Mr.  Boraston's  book,  for 
he  begins  by  telling  us  that  "having  become  so  fas- 
cinated by  a  book  upon  birds'  eggs  I  had  purchased  for 
my  small  son  ...  I  set  out  for  the  first  time  to 
observe  birds".  It  was  a  September  afternoon  and 
the  locality  was  Stretford  near  Manchester,  which  to 
our  own  knowledge  was  a  forlorn  and  depressed  J 
debateable  land  between  town  and  country  even 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  gods  were  kind,  a  gold-crest 
was  seen,  and  one  more  real  naturalist  received  his  \ 
initiation  on  that  day.  For  Mr.  Boraston  is  a  | 
naturalist,  a  naturalist  who  can  write  and  bring  into 
his  book  something  of  the  woodland  magic  of  the 
heart  beats  and  surprises  of  the  true  bird  lover.  We 
may  get  a  taste  of  Mr.  Boraston's  quality  from  this 
passage  about  the  wood-wren.  "  He,  too,  was  only  a 
passenger,  and  the  next  day  was  gone  in  search  of 
some  more  sylvan  spot  than  ours ;  but  there  is  no 
wood  where  I  shall  not  find  him  all  the  summer 
through — a  wandering  song  in  the  high  tree  tops  ;  or 
better  still,  an  anxious  loiterer  whose  innocent  arts  all 
but  lead  me  where  his  mate  is  nesting  on  the  ground." 
Or  take  this  passage  :"  I  .  .  .  was  returning  after  nine 
o'clock  by  a  street — alas  !  once  a  bird  and  bat-haunted 
lane — which  thrust  itself  out  into  the  fields,  like  an 
outer  tentacle  from  the  body  of  the  village,  fast  swelling 
to  a  town,  when  a  sudden  clucking  overhead  announced 
the  passage  of  birds,  which  had  evidently  come  over  1 
the  fields,  and,  rising  at  the  long  line  of  houses,  passed  . 
with  startled  cries  over  the  lighted  street  into  the  dark 
fields  again  beyond.  I  immediately  went  back,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  heard  the  first  cry  of  the  corncrake,  1 
to  which  a  second  bird  responded  from  a  more  distant  1 


field."    But  it  is  not  fair  to  quote  ;  the  charm  of  "  Birds 
by  Land  and  Sea  "  lies  in  the  quiet  flow  of  observation, 
1  instinct  with  a  humour  and  gentle  beauty  all  his  own  ; 
as  we  read  we  could  only  wish  for  a  day's  "  good  hunt- 
ing" with  him  through  some  woods  we  are  pleased  to 
call  cur  own,  though  the  rate  collector  credits  them 
otherwise.    Mr.  Boraston's  book  is  arranged  in  months  ; 
from  September  to  May  it  deals  with  the  Manchester 
country  already  mentioned,  then  the  action  moves  to 
1  Anglesey,  and  terns  and  ringed  plovers,  oyster-catchers 
1  and  cormorants  alternate  with  the  woodland  and  meadow 
i  birds  to  which  the  earlier  chapters  are  dedicated.  The 
fifty-four  plates  with  which  the  book  is  adorned  are 
most  of  them  beautiful  in  themselves  in  addition  to  their 
J  value  as  records  of  attitude  or  nesting  habits.    Vou  can 
safely  put  Mr.  Boraston's  book  on  the  shelf  which  holds. 
1  Warde  Fowler's  "  Vear  with  the  Birds". 


BISHOP  STUBBS. 

I  "  Letters  of  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1825- 
1901."  Edited  by  William  Holden  Hutton. 
London  :  Constable.     1904.     iys.  6d.  net. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  modern  type  of  bishop  is 
simply  and  solely  the  creation  of  Samuel  of  Oxford 
and  that  Stubbs  as  a  most  learned  historian  set  himself 
to  go  behind  the  tradition — as  far  behind  it  as  Hugh  of 
Lincoln.  We  think  that  the  parallel  would  be  hard  to 
establish  except  in  regard  to  the  possession  by  both 
prelates  of  a  vein  of  humour  which  was  apt  to  find 
vent  on  occasions  which  were  not  convenient.  But  it 
:  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Hutton's  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  diocesan  without  being  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  great  Caroline  divines,  profoundly  versed  in 
1  history  and  theology,  doctores  utriusque  juris,  men  of 
simple  lives  and  homely  tastes,  and  not  ashamed  of 
old-world  loyalty  to  their  anointed  Sovereign.  .William 
Stubbs  was  the  son  of  a  Knaresborough  solicitor  who 
died  in  early  manhood  leaving  his  family  ill  provided 
for,  and  the  younger  William  owed  his  Oxford  educa- 
tion to  the  good  offices  of  Longley  Bishop  of  Ripon  who 
secured  for  him  a  servitorship  at  Christ  Church.  There  he 
spent  his  undergraduate  days  in  poverty  and  seclusion, 
but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  "  House  "  that  men  like 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Spencer  Stanhope,  and  Kitchin  made 
friends  with  the  retiring  and  somewhat  rugged  fresh- 
man ;  and  the  grim  Gaisford  so  far  unbent  as  to  Latinise 
his  name  into  Stobaeus,  an  author  who  was  believed  to 
rank  second  only  to  Hesychius  in  the  Dean's  affections. 
He  took  a  first  class  in  Literae  Humaniores  and  a  third 
in  mathematics — it  would  have  been  a  first  he  used  to 
maintain  if  he  had  had  enough  money  to  buy  the  books 
— and  was  immediately  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Trinity,  which  he  vacated  after  a  couple  of  years' 
residence  for  the  college  living  of  Narestock. 

Of  Stubbs  as  an  historian,  of  the  ' '  RegLstrum  Sacrum  ", 
of  the  prefaces  to  the  Chronicles,  of  his  friendship  with 
Freeman  and  J.  R.  Green  enough  has  been  written. 
The  volume  before  us  is  perhaps  most  interesting  when 
it  deals  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  conservative  side 
of  his  character,  which  the  stern  impartiality  and  self- 
repression  of  the  historical  conscience  excluded  so  care- 
fully from  his  books.  In  his  first  term  at  Oxford  he 
looked  on  at  the  break  up  of  the  Tractarian  phalanx  and 
he  well  remembered  the  shock  to  the  Church  and  the 
dismay  that  followed.  He  saw  from  the  beginning 
"  the  working  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  faithful  men 
of  the  movement",  and  "amid  the  influences  of  his 
undergraduate  days  he  came  to  realise,  in  its  historical 
and  spiritual  majesty,  the  catholic  doctrine  of  theChurch 
and  to  look  up  to  Dr.  Pusey  as  '  the  Master  ' ".  When 
he  returned  in  1866  as  Regius  Professor  to  an  Oxford 
that  was  temporarily  in  the  hand  of  the  philistine  and 
the  reformer,  it  was  to  range  himself  with  the  little 
band  of  conservative  Churchmen  who  still  held  together 
under  Pusey's  leadership.  In  the  seventeen  years  that, 
elapsed  before  his  appointment  to  Chester  his  profound 
learning,  his  ever-growing  reputation  and  his  shrewd 
common  sense  were  invaluable  to  the  struggling, 
minority,  and  by  1884  the  tide  had  turned  and  the  re- 
action set  in. 

It  was  only  at  the  very  end.  of  this  period  that  his. 
efforts  "to  impress  upon  the  public  the  true  position 
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and  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  "  found  proper 
scope  in  the  preparation  of  the  five  appendices  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  Early  in  the  inquiry  he  perceived  that  from  a 
body  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  material  no  sub- 
staiitial  agreement  capable  of  bearing  fruit  in  legisla- 
tion could  be  expected.  Still  at  least  it  would  be 
possible  to  collect  some  sound  historical  information. 
"  Dr.  Stubbs  saw  where  his  duty  lay.  It  was  to  so 
clearly  express  the  historical  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  relation  to  the  State  that  there  should  be  no 
excuse  in  later  days  for  the  extraordinary  blunders  of 
which  otherwise  well-instructed  men  had  in  recent  years 
been  guilty."  And  slowly  and  surely  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  and  erudition  have  passed  into  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  and  have  served  to  enlighten 
statesmen  as  well  as  ordinary  folk  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  oldest  of  our  institutions. 

Stubbs  had  no  love  for  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe"  and  he  complains  that  "there  were  too  many 
lawyers  on  the  Commission  to  allow  anything  like 
a  philosophical  or  even  a  statesmanlike  plan  to  be 
passed ".  The  other  great  ecclesiastical  inquiry  in 
which  he  figured,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  trial,  rilled 
him  with  abhorrence  from  beginning  to  end,  though  he 
freely  placed  his  learning  and  his  judgment  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Archbishop  and  his  brother  assessors. 

On  the  Episcopal  Bench  he  displayed  qualities  which 
had  been  little  suspected.  As  a  Yorkshireman  he  had 
known  the  work  of  Dr.  Hook  at  Leeds  and  the  parochial 
side  of  the  Church  revival  in  the  North,  while  at  Nare- 
stock  and  at  Cholderton  he  had  learnt  the  practical 
duties  of  a  parish  priest.  He  was  a  plain,  forcible 
preacher,  generous  and  kindly  to  the  clergy,  and  un- 
ceasing in  that  serving  of  tables  wThich  is  required  of 
a  modern  bishop.  His  published  addresses  to  ordina- 
tion candidates  reveal  depths  of  spirituality  which  are 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  conventional  view  of  his 
character.  The  mistake  of  his  life  was  the  translation 
from  Chester  where  he  could  live  in  his  own  homely 
way  to  Oxford  and  Cuddesdon.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners would  not  consent  to  the  sale  of  that  most 
inconveniently  situated  palace  and  Stubbs  found  himself 
not  only  "  overcoachmanned  and  overbutlered ",  but 
seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  book  abounds  with  specimens  of  the  Bishop's 
humour  and  repartee  in  prose  and  verse,  both  old  and 
new.  It  was  a  "saving  grace  "  undoubtedly,  but  we 
are  tempted  to  sympathise  sometimes  with  the  weaker 
brethren  who  were  bewildered  if  not  shocked.  A  con- 
temporary of  his  on  the  Bench  once  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  "  Don't  ask  foolish  riddles  at  the  dinner 
table ",  we  wonder  if  Stubbs  ever  received  a  similar 
communication.  Mr.  Hutton  would  have  done  better, 
we  think,  to  curtail  the  bulk  of  letters  which  deal  with 
the  minutiae  of  historical  criticism.  There  is  a  reference 
moreover  to  an  eminent  civil  servant,  still  alive,  which 
ought  never  to  have  passed  the  censor.  And  however 
deeply  the  iron  of  Jowett  may  have  entered  into  his 
soul  we  do  not  think  the  Bishop  would  have  permitted 
the  allusion  to  "  Balliolised  idiots"  to  meet  any  eye 
but  that  of  his  immediate  correspondent. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  VITALISM. 
"  The  Chemical  Synthesis  of  Vital  Products."    By  R. 

Meldola.  Vol.  I.  London :  Arnold.  1904.  215.  net. 
/""\NE  of  the  controversies  which  cuts  deep  into  the 
very  foundations  of  modern  science,  one  of  those 
perennial  questions  which  constantly  reappear  under 
new  disguises,  a  problem  perhaps  hopeless  of  solution 
which  yet  in  some  of  its  aspects  becomes  an  ethical 
or  even  a  political  battle-ground,  is  that  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  "Vitalism".  Do  living  things,  as  we 
should  now  say,  does  the  living  cell,  possess  some 
power  of  creation  which  is  not  merely  more  or  less 
skilful,  but  is  wholly  different  in  kind,  from  the  forces 
we  can  bring  into  play  in  our  laboratories  ?  Is  there  a 
"  vital  force  ",  or  as  we  may  prefer  to  put  it,  a  power 
of  directing  the  flow  of  energy  which  is  alone  possessed 
by  living  protoplasm  ?  On  this  point  a  survival  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  early  world  is  preserved  for  us  in  the 
nursery  game  division  of  things  into  "  animal,  vegetable 


or  mineral  ",  and  even  the  first  generation  of  chemists 
regarded  the  operations  of  animals  and  plants  as 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reproduction  in  their  labora- 
tories. Consequently  Wohler's  synthesis  of  urea  in 
1828  came  as  something  of  a  shock  to  current  opinion, 
and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  chemistry.  Here  was  an  undoubted 
"  organic  "  substance,  hitherto  only  known  as  an  excre- 
tion from  the  animal  body,  readily  prepared  from  other 
substances  with  no  claims  to  be  regarded  as  "  vital 
products  ".  Into  the  territory  thus  opened  up  by 
Wohler  later  explorers  have  made  astonishing  inroads. 
Artificial  dye  stuffs  like  alizarin  have  replaced  the 
natural  article  from  the  madder  fields  of  France  and 
Algeria,  just  as  the  synthetic  indigo  from  the  Rhine 
factories  is  pushing  out  the  product  of  our  planters 
in  Behar  ;  scents  like  vanillin  or  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  are  now  laboratory  products  on  a  commercial 
scale,  other  bodies  like  the  citric  acid  of  our  oranges 
and  lemons  or  camphor  can  be  formed  by  artificial 
methods  but  at  a  cost  much  exceeding  the  natural 
article.  Of  course  the  artificial  bodies  we  are  speaking 
of  are  not  in  any  sense  imitations  or  substitutes,  they 
are  identical  with  the  natural  products  and  can  only 
be  distinguished  from  them,  if  at  all,  by  the  different 
impurities  which  usually  accompany  the  two  kinds  of 
material. 

In  the  book  before  us,  the  first  of  two  volumes  pro- 
mised, Professor  Meldola  has  begun  the  great  task  of 
collecting  together  an  account  of  all  the  substances 
occurring  in  animals  or  plants  which  have  been  thus 
synthetically  built  up  in  the  laboratory.    He  begins 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  natural  sources  of  the  body 
and  then  describes  in  outline  its  synthesis,  with  copious 
references  to  the  original  papers.    The  result  is  a  work 
of  reference  which  could  only  have  been  compiled  by 
one  who  like  Professor  Meldola  has  for  years  been 
working  in  the  field  of  organic  synthesis  and  at  the 
same  time  has  always  been  watching  with  sympathy 
the  efforts  made  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  vital 
phenomena.    Professor  Meldola  intends  his  book  for 
the  "bio-chemists" — the  botanists,  the  physiologists, 
the  agricultural  chemists,  the  technologists  like  brewers 
— all  the  men  who  are  concerned  in  one  form  or  another 
with  chemical  changes  brought  about  by  the  living- 
cell.    Of  the  technical  excellence  of  the  book  we  need 
not  here  speak  ;  of  greater  general  interest  perhaps  are 
Professor  Meldola's  introductory  chapters,  in  which  he 
discusses  a  little  the  trend  of  bio-chemistry  and  in  par- 
ticular this  question  of  "vitalism".     He  points  out 
that  although  we  may  reproduce  the  products  of  the 
plant  or  the  animal  in  our  laboratories,  and  though  we 
can  show  that  animals  and  plants  are  in  every  way 
comparable  with  other  machines  in  their  transformations 
of  energy  and  matter,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
reproducing  their  methods  in  our  laboratories.  We 
can  arrive  at  indigo  by  ways  of  our  own,  but  we  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  route  followed  by  the  plant 
except  that  it  is  a  very  different  one,  and  some  of  the 
commonest  vital  processes  such  as  the  transformation 
by  every  green  leaf  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  in  sun- 
light into  starch  and  oxygen  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
imitate.    Vitalism  will  creep  in  again,  however  much  it 
seems  to  run  contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  our  scientific 
experience.    Professor  Meldola  is  no  believer  in  vital- 
ism, he  seems  indeed  in  his  preface  to  have  reached 
that  larger  scepticism  which  is  content  to  have  no  final 
hypothesis  at  all,  when  he  writes  :  "  But  although  the 
doctrine  of  a  special  '  vital  force  '  has  received  its  death- 
blow at  the  hands  of  modern  science,  and  although 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the  physics  or 
chemistry  of  animals  and  plants  is  ultra-scientific,  yet 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  synthetic  possi- 
bilities of  the  living  organism  have  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  modes  of  chemical  action  of  which  we  are  as 
yet   profoundly  ignorant.    Those  who  consider  that 
the  triumphs  of  chemical  synthesis  have  finally  disposed 
of  Vitalism  in  any  form  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  until  the  chemist  has  shown  that  his  synthetical 
methods  are  identical  with  Nature's  methods,  there  is 
just  as  much  scope  for  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the 
chemical  vital  mysteries  as  there  was   in  the  days 
when  it  was  believed  that  every  '  organic  '  compound 
required  an  animal  or  plant  for  its  production."  The 
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debate  will  probably  be  eternal,  like  that  other  one  on 
Fate,  foreknowledge,  free  will  absolute  ",  which  indeed 
may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  corollary.  Professor 
Meldola's  part  is  to  recall  the  disputants  from  talk, 
however  stimulating,  to  work. 


NOVELS. 

"  His  Young  Importance."  By  Ralph  Harold  Bretherton. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1904.  6s. 

It  may  be  that  the  author  of  this  book  possesses 
genuine  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  child  mind. 
But  however  valuable  psychologically  the  analysis  of  a 
boy's  mental  processes  may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  do  not  make  interesting  reading  and  are  not 
good  materials  for  a  story.  The  author  is  very  careful 
to  explain  that  "  his  young  importance"  is  not  a  prig, 
but  all  the  same  we  cannot  imagine  any  quite  healthy- 
minded  boy  acting  and  thinking  in  the  way  that  is 
represented.  Only  a  very  self-conscious  young  person 
could  spend  his  day  seeking  distress  in  order  to  relieve 
it  and  thus  satisfy  his  heroic  mood,  and  in  the  end  be 
very  angry  because  he  found  all  his  friends  so  irri- 
tatingly  happy.  The  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  the 
first  which  describes  the  relationship  of  mother  and 
son.  The  extraordinary  sensation  which  a  loving 
mother's  care  can  arouse  in  a  sensitive  boy's  mind  is  ad- 
mirably described.  He  feels  in  some  dim  fashion  that 
his  mother  deprives  him  of  much  that  is  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  in  his  life,  and  he  comes  to  resent  this  silent 
intrusion,  this  unexpressed  demand  that  she  makes 
upon  him.  "  Not  that  he  expected  her  to  scold  him  ; 
she  rarely  did  that  ;  but  she  required  such  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  from  him.  He  could  not  remember 
that  she  had  ever  asked  him  to  improve  his  manners  ; 
but  she  seemed  silently  to  demand  of  him  that  he 
should  be  a  far  better  boy  than  it  was  at  all  comfortable 
to  be.  To  her  he  traced  all  his  uneasiness  of  mind, 
and  the  missing  of  a  thousand  little  happinesses.  So 
many  unpleasant  things  had  to  be  done  for  her  sake . 
and  so  many  pleasant  things  avoided  for  the  same 
reason.  Her  relationship  to  him  made  her  a  tyrant  over 
him." 

• 

"  The  King's  Scarlet."  By  Horace  Wyndham.  London: 
Brown,  Langham.     1905.  6s. 

A  story  which  deals  in  a  definite  and  accurate  way 
with  a  practical  subject  such  as  finance,  or  mining, 
horse-racing,  or,  as  in  this  instance,  soldiering  has 
always  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  a  mere  love- 
story  or  tale  of  "  social  "  interest,  provided  the  writer 
thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  and  knows  how  to 
make  his  hero's  doings  engrossing.  Though  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  very  little  idea  of  plot,  and  but  slight 
pretension  to  literary  skill,  his  account  of  the  soldiering 
experiences  of  Nugent  Lane  a  "  gentleman-private  "  is 
an  interesting  piece  of  work.  He  describes  vividly 
and  realistically  the  discomfort  and  miseries  of  life 
in  the  ranks,  for  one  unused  to  hardship — the  malice 
and  jealousy  of  nop-commissioned  officers,  the  occa- 
sional injustice  of  superior  officers,  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  fair  hearing  when  accused  of  some  infrac- 
tion of  military  discipline.  Of  actual  fighting  there  is 
little  said  in  "The  King's  Scarlet",  and  it  seems  un- 
necessarily hard  that  Nugent  Lane  after  coming 
courageously  and  successfully  through  all  his  trials 
should  have  been  killed  in  his  first  engagement. 

"By  What  Authority?"  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 
London  :  Isbister.  1905.  6s. 
With  a  better  sense  of  proportion  and  a  less  high- 
flown  and  elaborate  style,  Mr.  Benson  would  have 
produced  a  really  powerful  and  convincing  historical 
novel.  His  eloquent  defence  of  sixteenth-century 
papistry,  and  his  terrible  indictment  of  the  treacherous 
malignant  methods  of  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors 
towards  "recusants",  would  be  more  forcible  if  ex- 
pressed with  less  gushing  enthusiasm  and  obvious 
partiality  for  his  cause,  and  if  his  reasoning  were  of  a 
less  emotional  and  sentimental  character.  A  novel  is 
not  a  manual  of  devotion,  and  Mr.  Benson  gives  far 
too  much  space  to  the  spiritual  experiences  of  his 
•characters,  and  to  long  dissertations  which  though 


admirable  in  themselves  are  out  of  place  in  a  story. 
The  tone  also  is  too  consistently  mournful,  and  we 
could  well  have  spared  some  of  the  torture-chamber 
references.  But  in  spite  of  its  faults  of  exuberance 
and  sentimentality,  "By  What  Authority?"  is  a  re- 
markable novel,  full  of  genuine  learning,  its  characteri- 
sation strong  and  clearly  defined  ;  and  its  sincere  and 
devout  spirit  must  impress  even  those  who  cannot  agree 
with  its  tendencies. 

"The   Soldier  of  the    Valley."     By  Nelson  Lloyd. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1904.  6s. 

The  soldier  of  the  title  is  a  young  man,  Mark  Hope, 
who  left  his  rural  home  in  America  to  fight  in  Cuba  and 
returned  a. few  months  later,  minus  a  leg,  to  take  up  a 
position  as  village  schoolmaster.  Mark  and  his  brother 
Tim  live  together  and  both  fall  in  love  with  a  winsome 
young  woman  who  is  also  the  object  of  the  affectionate 
adoration  of  two  or  three  other  men.  Tim  finds  out 
that  his  brother  is  in  love  with  Mary  and  so  goes  off 
quietly  as  clerk  to  New  Vork,  where  he  pretends  to 
have  found  another  charmer.  Then  the  old  saying 
about  the  power  of  propinquity  in  matters  of  the  heart 
is  illustrated  and  in  the  end  both  of  the  brothers  are 
' '  left  ".  The  author  has  a  neat  manner  in  characterising 
his  country  folk,  and  has  written  a  quietly  interesting 
story. 


PLACE  BOOKS. 

"Juniper  Hall."    By  Constance  Hill.    London  :  Lane.  1904. 
2 1  j. 

Juniper  Hall  is  more  than  a  beautiful  place  ;  it  is  a  locus. 
One  can  quote  no  society  in  England  quite  comparable  with 
the  French  emigres  and  their  English  friends  who  gathered 
there  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution.     Fanny  I 
Burney  met  there  M.  d'Arblay  and  perhaps  more  than  any. 
other  Englishwoman  of  her  time  she  had  the  natural  qualities 
which  went  to  the  making  of  the  society  in  the  French  salon  ; 
at  its  best.    Miss  Hill  has  on  the  whole  been  quite  successful  i 
in  making  the  place  and  the  people  "  consent  to  mutual  rela- 
tion", thanks  to    some  new   and  delightfully  typical   letters  , 

{Continued  on  page  56.) 
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FUNDS  NEARLY  £82,000,000  STERLING. 

1.  Double  Protection  Policies. 

These  Policies  guarantee  a  Liberal  Income  for  Old 
Age,  and  at  the  same  time  afiord  ample  cover  in  the  event 
of  death  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Investor's  Policy. 

4§  per  cent,  guaranteed,  and  Capital  returned  at  25  per 
cent,  premium. 

3.  Immediate  interest-Bearing  Bonds. 

One  Bond,  bearing  interest  at  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
issued  to  the  Investor  each  year,  and  should  he  die  at  any 
time,  the  remaining  Bonds  due  under  the  Contract  are  at 
once  issued  to  his  estate  as  fully  paid. 


The  Holder  of  any  one  of  the  above  Policies  can  view  with  equani- 
mity the  vagaries  of  the  Stock  Market.  Should  his  ordinary  invest- 
ments depreciate  in  value,  he  can  rest  assured  that,  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  his  Contract  with  the  Mutual  Life  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  diminished  capital. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the  Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

D.  C.  HALDEMAIV 

General  Manager. 


16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  0s.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 
A   Cash    Payment   of  £1,525    O    O;  or, 

An   Annuity   of  140    O    O ;  or, 

A   Free  Paid-up    Policy  for      2,180    O  O. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  B.C. 

W,  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 

FOUNDED  1823 

The  Edinburgh 

T  ift*  Assurance 
JjIIC  Company 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
(£500>00°)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


"  The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions- 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal. 

Manager  and  Actuary —ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 

Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Ofiice-11  King  William  St.,  E.C. ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly,  W. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS  —  LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 


Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStltUtiOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  las; 
Septenniam  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 

an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 

the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.   WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 

"Among  the  most  economically  managed  of  British  Life 
Assurance  Companies."— The  Saiurday  Review. 

HT    EIQHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000. 


3D 
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•of  Fanny  Burney  and  others,  including  Dr.  Hurney,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Arthur  Young.  Hut  why  apologise  to  "  the  literary 
■reader 'for  the  lapses  in  Miss  Burney's  grammar?  He  will 
most  enjoy  them.  There  is  also  an  unpublished  portrait  of 
Miss.  Burney.  Indeed  the  book  has  unusual  qualities  in  its 
genre.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  research  both  in  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  tale  :  and  except  for  some  unnecessary  delay  in 
bringing  the  society  from  France  to  the  Surrey  house  there  is 
little  padding  or  aimless  admiration.  The  society  is  allowed 
to  speak  in  its  own  words,  though  now  and  again  in  simple 
letters  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  French  had  been  given 
instead  of  the  English  version. 

'•Memorials  of  Old  Devonshire.1'    Edited  by  F.    J.  Snell. 
London  :  Bemrose.    1904.    15J.  net. 

This  volume  has  a  failing  common  to  its  series — -it  is  not  a 
connected  story,  but  simply  a  collection  of  papers  strung  loosely 
together.  Moreover  it  is  surely  priced  somewhat  too  highly  at 
fifteen  shillings,  considering  the  amount  of  matter,  and  the  fact 
that  the  illustrations  are  merely  photographs  of  varying  merit 
reproduced  in  half-tone.  The  articles  are  usually  interesting 
and  there  is  the  warmth  of  county  feeling  about  several  of 
them.  An  informed  paper  on  the  "  Old  Inns  and  Taverns  of 
Exeter  :' is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Dymond.  Un- 
Ifortunately  scarcely  anything  of  interest  or  beauty  in  architec- 
ture remains  about  the  Exeter  inns.  We  think,  however,  some 
description  might  well  have  been  given  in  this  or  another  paper 
of  Moll's  Coffee  House,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old  houses  in 
.the  town.  The  borough  of  Tiverton  is  dealt  with  in  a  special 
chapter.  But  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  volume 
is  there  a  reference  to  Palmerston  as  its  Member,  and  his 
almost  matchless  retort  to  his  heckler,  the  local  butcher  :  "  Why 
don't  you  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  ? "  "  Because  we're  not 
geese  "  is  only  equalled  by  Disraeli's  "  I  stand  on  my  head  ". 
A  pleasant  chapter  in  this  book  is  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Granville's  "The  Grenvilles  :  a  Race  of  Fighters".  Mr. 
W.  H.  K.  Wright  holds  forth  with  spirit  on  "  Gallant  Plymouth 
Hoe  "  ;  and  there  is  an  admirable  photograph  of  the  Hoe  from 
Turner's  drawing. 

"Memorials  of  Old  Herefordshire."    Edited  by  Rev.  Compton 
Reade.    London  :  Bemrose.    1905.    i^s.  net. 

The  book  has  the  same  virtues  and  faults  as  others  of  the 
series.  The  division  of  the  work  into  compartments  has  en- 
sured a  high  level  of  specialist  precision,  but  deprived  the  book, 
as  a  book,  of  the  charm  that  might  belong  to  it.  Often  too 
little  space  has  been  given  to  one  department.  In  the  account 
of  the  old  castles  and  manors  we  should  have  liked  to  see  much 
more  detailed  examination  and  also  more  bibliographic  detail. 
This  department  of  the  county  history  is  of  special  importance 
in  reference  to  the  Border  wars.  The  famous  defence  of  some 
of  the  manors  in  the  Civil  War  could  not,  of  course,  have  been 
given  at  length,  but  in  the  brief  allusions,  as  later  in  the  volume 
in  the  short  histories  of  families,  some  fuller  notes  of  the 
sources  of  information  would  be  of  great  value  both  to  historians 
and  Herefordshire  people  specially  concerned.  The  editor's 
historical  introduction  is  concise  and  well  devised. 

"A  History  of  Dagenham  in  the  County  of  Essex."  By  J.  P. 
Shawcross.  London  :  Skeffington.  1904.  io.f.  6d. 
This  is  a  solid  bit  of  parish  history,  which  grew  naturally  and 
therefore  well  out  of  a  list  of  vicars  of  the  village  which  Mr. 
Shawcross  compiled  some  years  ago  for  a  local  magazine. 
Dagenham  is  one  of  the  unhappy  suburban  villages  which  is 
being  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  London  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
its  green  sward  and  happy  lanes  will  disappear  for  ever.  Only 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  that  woeful  penumbral 
zone  that  lies  between  London  and  the  country-side  may  recog- 
nise the  sadness  of  Dagenham's  fate  ;  the  London  suburb — a 
Brixton  or  a  Tulse  Hill — is  beautiful  to  look  at  and  live  in 
compared  with  the  doomed  fringe  just  without  the  suburb,  the 
fringe  of  rhubarb  and  cabbage  fields,  and  melancholy  elms  and 
battered  outhouses  and  rubbish  heaps.  Mr.  Shawcross'  work 
is  not  for  "  the  general  reader",  but  it  is  of  strong  local  interest. 
It  is  carefully  written  and  scholarly. 

"Memorials  of  a  Warwickshire  Parish."  By  Robert  Hudson. 
London  :  Methuen.  1904,  \$s. 
The  wills,  leases,  registers,  and  other  such  records  out  of 
which  this  Memorial  is  put  together  though  from  a  single 
parish  are  of  unusual  historical  value.  The  records  of  Lulvvorth, 
a  parish  in  the  middle  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  go  back  to  1190, 
and  where  the  record  is  one  of  names  a  good  deal  may  be 
extracted.  "We  have  not  in  the  parish",  Mr.  Hudson  wrote, 
"one  single  landowner  whose  name  goes  back  a  century,  while 
of  the  labouring  class  we  have  several  who  bear  names,  and 
those  not  common  names,  which  have  appeared  steadily  and 
without  intermission  in  the  parish  register  for  well  nigh  the 
whole  term  of  its  existence  ".  Among  names  of  Shakespeare's 
period  appears  "  Salathiel  Saxspor",  a  curious  form  of  the 
name.  Among  the  most  interesting  documents  is  a  notice  sent 
to  the  parish  about  the  declaring  of  "concealed  lands",  by 
which  is  meant  the  property  confiscated  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries. 


"  York  :  the  Story  of  its  Walls,  Bars  and  Castles."  By  T.  P 
Cooper.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1905.  ioj.  6d.  net. 
In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  books  devoted  to  loca 
history  that  have  been  published  of  late  years— few  branches  .0 
literature  have  received  more  attention  within  the  last  twent; 
years — there  is  still  an  abundance  of  unpublished  records  fo 
those  who  have  the  time  and  patience  for  the  search.  Mr 
T.  P.  Cooper,  who  is  known  in  Yorkshire  as  the  author  of  . 
careful  book  on  the  City  inns  and  signs,  has  discovered  a  gooc 
deal  of  new  and  entertaining  matter  ;  and  his  work  is  sun 
to  be  appreciated  locally.  He  has  drawn  extensively  from  th< 
State  Papers,  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  preserved  at  the  Recon 
Office  ;  and  manages  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  Anglo 
Saxon  period.    His  story  of  the  walls  of  York  is  well  told. 


"Murray's  Small  Classical  Atlas." 
Murray.    1904.  6.f. 


Edited  by  G.  B.  Grundy 


It  is  quite  certain  that  classical  atlases  for  schools  have  beei 
miserably  inefficient  ;  and  Mr.  Grundy  seems  to  us  to  hav«; 
succeeded  in  making  good  some  of  the  principal  deficiencies; 
The  colour  system  of  contour,  as  on  some  of  the  ordnanci 
maps,  is  a  great  improvement  and  gives  every  map  an  appear, 
ance  of  cleanness  and  clearness.    Perhaps  Mr.  Grundy  alst 
shows  a  personal  sense  of  perspective  in  giving,  in  comparison 
with  the  usual  proportion,  much  space  to  the  Roman  Empin] 
as  such  at  different  periods.    Geographically  at  any  rate  Greeci ! 
is  a  small  affair.    The  evil  of  smallness,  necessary  in  an  atla< ! 
of  this  quality,  is  most  apparent  in  the  plans  of  battlefields,  t( 
which  two  pages  are  devoted.    They  are  little  help  to  thtj 
understanding  of  the  positions. 


Erratum.  —  In  the  article  on  Episcopal  State  in  thii 
Saturday  Review  of  7  January  by  an  oversight  the  expend! 
ture  on  stable  account  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  balance-shee 
was  stated  as  ,£1,618  odd,  which  is  the  total  of  the  gardei 
and  stable  account  together ;  the  amount  should  have  beei 
,£895  os.  4d.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  decrease  only  strengthen: 
the  position  taken  in  the  article. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  58. 


To  H.M.  THE  KliNG. 

Ill 

"SPECIAL" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


To  HRH-1-he.PRINCE  of  WALES. 


There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.' 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


(Founded  in 
183'J.) 


SOCIETY. 


Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED 

Patron—  HI8    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
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CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C., 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


3IRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

owed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

illowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  .£100. 

dvances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


In  Chaps  and  Chilblains 

VINOLIA  CREAM 

affords  instant  relief. 


is.  i|d.  and  is.  9d.  per  box. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  onee  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

0  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
H  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
'2ILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

1  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

l  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. ,  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  j3  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


SALE   BY  AUCTION. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE  HOOKS. 

MESSRS.  HOIXiSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  Auction,, 
at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  on  WKDN  KSDAY,  January  , 
and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock,  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  HOOKS, 
comprising  Graves  and  Cn  nin's  History  of  the  Woiks  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold  ., 
.(vols.:  Engravings  from  the  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  Mrs.  Frankau's 
J.  R.  Smith  and  Wm.  and  Jas.  Ward,  with  the  Portfolios  of  Engravings  ;  Berenson's 
Florentine  Painters,  2  vols.  ;  Foster's  Miniature  Painters,  2  vols.,  Edition  de  Luxe, 
and  other  Modern  Fine  Art  Books  ;  Gould's  Mammals  of  Australia,  3  vols.  ; 
Meyrick's  Ancient  Armour,  Plates  in  gold  and  colours,  3  vols.  ;  Enderbie's  Britannia 
Triumphans,  with  upwards  of  350  emblazoned  Coats-of-Arms  ;  Smith's  History  of 
Virginia,  1632  :  a  Collection  of  incunabula  and  Black-Letter  Books  :  an  Illuminated 
Hora;  with  Miniatures,  and  other  MSS.  on  vellum  ;  a  Complete  Set  of  the  Huth 
Library,  29  vols.,  large  paper  ;  Hakluyt's  Voyages  and  Travels,  12  vols.  ;  Editions 
de  Luxe  of  Fielding,  Dickens,  and  Lytton,  and  other  handsome  sets  of  Thackeray, 
Scott,  Kipling,  &c. — several  in  fine  bindings  ;  the  Haddon  Hall  Library  and  Fur  and 
Feather  Series,  on  large  paper  ;  Kgan's  Life  in  London  and  other  Hooks,  with 
coloured  Plates  ;  Standard  Works  in  History,  Travel,  and  Biography  ;  Journal  of 
Botany  from  1863  to  1904,  and  other  Scientific  Serials,  &C. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q.S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"A  brilliant  book  " — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy; 


AND 
ENVII 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition,  Revised,. 
5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
60  Illustrations. 


"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,. 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Seilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,. 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfalrfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s. 
List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 
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MR.  HARRY  FURNISS'S 

Second  Article  on  the  Humours  of  Parliament : 

THE  HOUSE  AS   DONNYBROOK  FAIR. 
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2d.  weekly. 
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The  March  of  the  Sikkim  Tibet  Force. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY. 
With  a  Frontispiece.      Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

TO  LHASSA  AT  LAST 

By  POWELL  MILLINGTON, 

Author  of  "  In  Cantonments,"  '•  In  and  Beyond  Cantonments,"  &c. 

Times  "  A  cheery,  discursive  little  book." 

Daily  Express. — "  A  breezy,  light-hearted  effort." 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION 

OF 

KATHARINE  TYNAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JULIA.  SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

World. — "  There  is  much  to  praise  in  Mrs.  Hinkson's  story.    Mrs.  O'Kavanagh, 
Julia's  grandmother,  is  one  of  her  very  best  drawn  characters." 
Sketch. — "  Full  of  simple,  human  feeling,  touched  with  delicacy  and  refinement." 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS 

OTIA 
OTIA 
OTIA 

BY 

ARMINE  THOMAS  KENT 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

%*  In  "  Olia  "  are  included  the  contributions  in  prose  and  verse 
which  Mr.  Kent  made  to  "  The  .Saturday  Review"1  and  other  literary 
journal;.  The  reader  of  these  Essays  and  Poems  will  realise  for 
himself  that  they  are  not  the  casual  comments  of  a  desultory  reader, 
but  the  considered  opinions  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  contents  is  an  illuminative  article  on  the 
poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt,  which  may  possibly  arouse  a  new  interest  in 
the  half-forgotten  work  of  this  friend  of  Lamb,  Byron,  and  Shelley. 

JOHN  LANE,  London  and  New  York.  j 
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John  Wright,  gs. 
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A  SECRET  AGENT  IN 
PORT  ARTHUR: 

Being  the  Adventures  of  a  Correspondent  in 
Port   Arthur   and  Manchuria. 

By  WILLIAM  GREENER. 

CONTENTS. — Secret  Agent's  Correspondents  and  Spies — Russia  and 
Manchuria  before  the  War — Lift-  in  l'ort  Arthur— War— Hiding  in 
Port  Arthur— Last  Days  in  Port  Arthur— The  Day's  Work— In 
Neutral  Territory— Consul's  Correspondents  and  Others — The  Battle 
nf  Tashichiao — The  Japanese  as  Conquerers — Contrasts  and  Com- 
parisons— The  Attack  on  Tort  Arthur— The  Advance  on  Port  Arthur 

Japan's  Requirements  and  China's  Future. 

Cro«  n  Svo.  6s. 

.  //  all  the  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.    Order  at  once  to  prevent 
disappointment. 


APOLOGY. 


"BROKE 

Author,  Mr.  f.  C. 


OF  COVENDEIM." 

The  Author,  Mr.  J.  C.  Snaith,  wishes  to  tender  his  apologies  to 
Messrs.  Bovril,  Limited,  for  a  statement  appearing  in  his  book  with 
reference  to  their  well-known  preparation. 

The  statement  referred  to  was  made  by  Joan  Broke  and  was  not 
'  intended  to  be  taken  seriously. 

As  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Author  that  the  passage  in  question 
is  calculated  to  cause  injury  to  the  Proprietors  of  "  Bovril,"  he  wishes 
to  state  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  causing  them  any  injury, 
and  that,  indeed,  he  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  "  Bovril." 

Owing  to  the  wide  circulation  the  Author  considers  it  his  duty  to 
make  this  apology  public. 

Six-Shilling  Novels. 


BROKE 


OF  COVENDEN. 

Bv  T.  C.  SNAITH. 


As  sunny  and  attractive  as  "Marta." 

THE  BANDOLERO. 

By  PAL  L  G WYNNE. 


"  Really  a  great  book." 

PATHS    OF  JUDGMENT. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK. 

"  This  is  not  simply  a  good  story,  nor  yet  alone  a  clever  piece  of  character 

analysis,  but  also  a  remarkably  fine  novel   The  four  principals   are  real  living 

characters  drawn  minutely  and  u  ell  ami  plnced  before  the  reader  with  a  vividness 
and  surer.ess  of  touch  which  are  very  rare  outside  the  work  of  masters  of  fiction  " 

A  tlicnaum. 

"  Really  a  great  book.    The  story  is  cleverly  developed.    The  characters  are 

true  and  clear." — Daily  Xeius. 

A  Novel  which  Is  being  widely  appreciated  both  here  and  in 
America. 

THE    DIVINE  FIRE. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR. 

"  '  The  Divine  Fire  '  belongs  to  a  high  order  of  fiction.  It  bears  the  imprint  not 
only  of  imagination  and  keenness  of  judgment,  but  also  of  a  noble  ideal  ;  the 
dialogue  is  always  natural  and  the  style  flowing  and  cultivated." —Standard. 

"  Miss  Sinclair  has  produced  a  book  that  is  at  once  original  and  completely  sane. 

 'The  Divine  Fire'  is  a  novel  to  read  and,  what  is  more,  to  keep  and  read 

again."— Outlook. 

"  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  "  is  the  most  popular  Novel  in  America 
just  now,  where  it  is  selling  by  thousands. 

IN    THE    BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE. 

By  MIRIAM  MICIIELSON. 

"  Everyone  is  reading  or  wanting  to  read  '  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.'" 

Academy  and  Literature. 

By  the  well-known  Canadian  Author. 

THE    PRISONER  OF 

MADEMOISELLE. 

By  CHARLES  D.  G.  ROBERTS. 


ARCHERS 


"  Vastly  amusing." 

OF  THE  LONG  BOW. 


By  ARTHUR  MOORE. 

"  It  is  vastly  amusing,  and  we  could  do  with  many  more  exorbitant  stories  of  the 

same  kind.  A  capital  story  in  itself  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  Will 

amuse  even  a  confirmed  pessimist  v.  ho  despairs  of  modern  light  fiction." 

Morning  Post. 

A  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE. 

By  ONOTO  WATANNA. 

"  This  book  is  a  finished  work  of  art." — Daily  News. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON  LONESOME 

By  JOHN  FOX.    3s.  6d.  net. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
16  James  Street,  Haymarket. 


Messrs.  LOMANS^CO.'S  List. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITH  >V 

THE   AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVEI.YAX,  Bart. 

CHEAP  EDITION.    With  Portrait.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  HI. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

*,,*  Vol.  I.  of  this  Edition  was  issued  as  Part  /.  of  the  Original 
Edition.  It  has  been  largely  Rearranged,  carefully  Revised,  and  in 
part  Rewritten. 

FOURTH  THOUSAND. 

MY   EXPERIENCES   OF  THE 
BOER  WAR. 

By  COUNT  STERN  BE  R( .. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Field-Marshal  EARL  ROBERTS  writes  that  this  is 
"A  book  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  every  one 
interested  in  our  army.'" 

EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  1 6s.  net. 

Field-Marshal  EARL  ROBERTS  writes :—"  The  late 
Lie ut. -Col.  Henderson  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  the 
Students  (of  the  Staff  College)  appreciate  the  importance  of 
military  history.  They  read  with  the  deepest  interest  his 
fascinating  book — '  The  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.'  " 

A  GARDENER'S  YEAR. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD, 
Author  of  "  A  Farmer's  Year,"  cVc. 
With  26  Illustrations.    8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  is  not  a  Text-book,  but  a  record  kept  throughout  fhe 
year  of  the  various  operations  carried  on  in  a  A'orfolk  garden  of 
moderate  size,  in  which  a  good  many  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  flowers — 
including  orchids — and  vegetables  are  grown.  It  also  treats  inci- 
dentally of  matters  kindred  to  their  cidtivalion. 

The  Author  hopes  that  it  may  please  those  readers  to  whom  such 
things  are  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  a  certain  amoun' 
of  useful  information  which  may  help  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
successful  garden. 

WORKS  BY  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.     Cr.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 
LITERARY  STUDIES.  3  vols. cr.8vo. 3s.6d. each. 
ECONOMIC    STUDIES.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Price  6s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

IN     SPENSER  IN  IRELAND. 

HOMER  AND  HIS  COMMENTA- 
TORS :  a  Review  of  Modern  Re- 
searches in  the  Prehistoric  Mediter- 
ranean. 

TYPHOONS  AND  CYCLONES. 
BURNE-JONES. 
THE  "  GREAT  CONSULT." 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  cV  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NOW  READY  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

THE  UNVEILING   OF  LHASA. 

By   EDMUND  CANDLER. 

With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Standard. — "  Of  interest  from  cover  to  cover." 

Morning  Post. — "  This  lively  account  of  a  highly  remarkable 
undertaking,  and  of  a  land,  a  city,  and  a  people  of  extraordinary 
interest." 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "  An  extremely  interesting  story,  as  well 
as  a  record  of  events. " 

Daily  Graphic. — "  Yery  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  is  this  the  fust 
book  to  appear  upon  the  wonderful  expedition  into  Tibet." 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 
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THE  LIFE-WORK  OF  G.  F.  WATTS. 


A  volume  of  excellent  reproductions  of  the  chief  works  of  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A. ,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Newnes  in  their 
"Art  Library.*'  These  reproductions,  sixty-four.in  number,  are  made 
from  Mr.  F.  IIollyer*s  well-known  photographs,  and  are  accompanied 
by  a  biograp  hical  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  \V.  K.  West,  and  an 
essay  on  the  art  of  Watts  by  the  Italian  critic  Romualdo  Pantini. 
Most  of  the  pictures  given  here  are  on  view  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Winter  Exhibition,  of  which  the  book  forms  a  timely  and  interesting 
souvenir.    Its  price  is  3s.  6d.  net. — See  Daily  Chronicle,  January  6. 

ALSO  READY. 

Van  Dyck.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

Titian.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 

[Shortly. 

Paolo  Veronese.  By  Mrs.  Arthi-r 
Bell. 


Botticelli.    By  Richard  Davev. 
Velasquez.  By  A.  L.  Baldrv. 
Constable's    Sketches.     By  Sir 

James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  A.  L. 

Baldry. 
Cozzoll.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 
R  aphael.   By  Edgcumbe  Stalev. 


Tintoretto.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

[JVcxt  week. 
Burne-JoneS.     By  Malcolm  Bell. 


NEWNES1  THIN    PAPER  CLASSICS. 

These  charming  and  portable  Volumes  are  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (6J  ins.  bi- 
ll ins.,  and  j  in.  thick),  yet  large  enough  tor  the  bookshelf.  Prin  ted  in  large  type 
on  a  thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper,  with  Photogravure  Frontis  piece  and  Title- 
page  to  each  Volume  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  in  a  dain  ty  bindins,  they 
make  reading  a  real  pleasure. 

Cloth,  3s.  net ;  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

Evelyn's  Diary. 
Lamb's  Works. 
The  Vision  of  Dante. 
Peacock's  Novels. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

Hawthorne's  New  England  Ro- 
mances. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

Ihe  Shorter  Works  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

'Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems.  2  vols. 

Shakespeare.  3  vols. 

Milton's  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems. 

Don  Quixote. 

Baeon's  Works. 

Shelley's  Poems. 

Pepys  Diary. 

Keats'  Poems. 

Poe's  Tales. 

Marco  Poto's  Travels. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 

Rossetti's  Early  Italian  Poets. 

Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Homer's  Iliads.   Translated  bv  George  Chapman. 

Homer  s  Odysseys  and  Shorter  Poems.    Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 

Ben  Jonson's  Plays  and  Poems. 

St.  James  s  Gazette. — "  All  the  modern  features  of  handsome  binding,  large  type, 
thin  paper,  and  small  compass  are  seen  at  their  best." 


THE  APPLIED 


NEWNES'  LIBRARY  OF 
ARTS. 

A  stries  of  volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  providing 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  include  both  monochromes  and  subjects  in  colour. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  fid.  net. 
DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.   By  W.  Pitcairn  Knowles. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.    By  Frederick  Fens. 

NEARLY  READY. 
ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.    By  Percv  Bate. 
ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.    By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

The  Drawings  in  this  new  series  are  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page 
1 1 j  in.  by  8J  in.  The  volumes  each  contain  48  Reproductions,  many  of  them 
printed  in  tints,  and  of  these  four  or  five  are  mounted  on  a  coloured  paper  in 
harmony  with  the  tint  in  which  the  Illustration  is  printed.  The  volumes  are  bound 
in_  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a  beautiful  Design 
printed  in  Three  Colours.    4to.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

BURNE-JONES.    By  T.  Martin  Wood. 

HOLBEIN.    By  A.  Lvs  Baldrv. 

ALBRECHT  DURER.    By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 

Daily  Mews. — "An  excellent  selection  from  the  multitudinous  drawings  of 
Holbein." 

Mancluster  Guardian.—'1  If  sure  of  a  welcome  the  reproductions  are  printed 

with  unusual  care." 

THE  SURVEY  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  I'.R.G.S.  Cloth,  17s.  6d.  net ;  half-morocco, 
21%,  net. 

Contains  Numerous  Statistical  Appendices  and  64  Special  Maps  in  Chromo- 
Lithography,  based  on  the  census  of  1901  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  it  deals  with 
nearly  50,000  different  places,  and  is  the  only  up-to-date  and  complete  dictionary  of 
places  in  the  British  Isles. 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited, 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  GLAMOUR 

OF  THE  EARTH, 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

Illustrated  with  4  Full-page  Drawings  in  Photogravure,  and 
10  Chapter  Headings. 

264  pp.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


"  Here  is  England  stamped  with  its  historic  past,  with  a  soi 

breathing  everywhere  great  memories  Here,  without  fine  rhetori  i 

or  the  artificial  return  to  artificial  nature,  is  constructed  the  vet 

material  of  the  old  unchanging  things        and  all  the  music  of  th 

world  an  atmosphere  unhurried,  tranquil,  appealing." 

Daily  News. 

"  He  has  already  written  in  detail  of  almost  every  phase  in  the  lif 

of  the  fields  He  is  a  fine  naturalist,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  letter: 

But  in  his  last  volume,  proof  as  it  is  of  all  his  qualities,  he  goes  furthc 

than  he  has  gone  before  He  has  become  an  interpreter,  and  tr 

glamour  of  which  he  writes  is  the  veil  of  light  in  human  eyes  t 
which  alone  the  mystery  in  the  outward  seeming  of  things  can  t : 
shown  to  the  soul." — .Iforning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Dewar  holds  the  key  to  a  new  world  of  boundless  resources.' 

Land  and  Water. 
"  The  reader  may  travel  with  it  as  on  a  magic  carpet." 

Standard. 

"The  best  nature  writing  since  Richard  Jetteries." 

Canon  Vaughan  in  his  Lecture  at  Portsmouth  Town  Hall. ' 


London:  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLI 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AN' 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDOf 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMEN 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKS  PUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advic 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henr 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  Geor< 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  £.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matin' 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIE: 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  tr 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedra 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


EDUCATION. 


READING  SCHOOL. 

Founded  by  Henry  VII.,  1485 ;  Re-organised  as  a  First  Grade  Public  School,  i8£ 
RE-OPENS  :  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  18th. 

(Eight  Boarding  Houses.) 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master. 

READING   SCHOOL    JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Head  Master, 

H.  DIEMER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Southern  Hill,  Reading. 
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40W  READY,  6d.  net,  the  JANUARY 
lumber  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
>eautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
md  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
n  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Vho's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
ilready  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
las  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
vhich  the  present  "slump"  in  English 
>oetry  is  to  be  traced  to  its  true,  if 
titherto  unsuspected,  source.  Order 
rom  your  bookseller  or  newsagent,  or 
rom  the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
iamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall 
}ourt,  London. 


I"HE  WOLHUTER  GOLD  MINES, 

Limited. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  for  the  Year  ended 
31st  October,  1904. 

To  be  submitted  at  the  Seventh  Ordinary  (leneral  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  to 
e  held  in  the  Eoard  Room,  Exploration  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday, 
ie  14th  December,  1904,  at  4  p.m. 

To  the  Shareholders,  The  Wolhuter  Gold  Mimes,  Ltd. 
Gentlemen,— Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Seventh  Report,  accompanied 
y  the  Reports  of  the  Consulting  Engineer  and  Manager,  and  the  Balance-Sheet 
nd  Financial  Statements  showing  the  Company's  position  as  at  31st  October,  1904. 

PROPERTY.— There  has  been  no  change  d  uring  the  year  in  the  Company's 
roperty  holding,  which  remains  as  follows  : — 

Mynpacht  and  Claims  equal  in  area  to       ..       ..  i63'0264  Claims. 

Bewaarplaatsen  and  Water-right  equal  in  area  to. .  i6"4465  „ 

179*4729  Claims. 


MINING  OPERATIONS.— The  Manager's  Report  gives  full  particulars  of  the 
irther  development  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  deep  level  section  of  the  mine,  4,790  feet  have  been  developed  during 
ie  past  year,  whilst  in  the  mynpacht  section  5,617  feet  of  development  have  to  be 
ported. 

MILLING. — The  full  capacity  of  100  stamps  was  reached  in  November,  1903, 
nee  when  that  number  of  stamps  have  been  in  full  work.  179,517  tons  of  ore  were 
illed  during  the  year,  and  although  yielding  an  average  recovery  of  only  6^09  dwts. 
vc  ton,  or  25s.  6'55d.  per  ton,  left  a  profit  of  2s.  6'94d.  per  ton,  or  .£23,146  5s.  8d. 
:  working  costs  were  brought  down  to  22s.  n'6id.  per  ton. 

FINANCIAL.— The  Appropriation  Account  submitted  may  be  summarised  in 
ie  following  manner,  viz.  : — 

, .  „  ,       .  £     s-  d.       £  s.  d. 

lebit  Balance  brought  forward  at  1st  November,  1903  3°, 435  17  4 
uditors'  Fees  for  previous  year  and  Interest  paid 

during  the  past  year   8,069  *9  9 

38,505  17  > 

ess — 

Profit  on  Working  during  twelve  months,  from 

1st  November,  iooi,  to  31st  October,  1904  ..     23,146    5  8 

Freight  Rebate  on  Gold  bhipments  and  Rent 

Revenue   i,352  ,7  JO 

■  24,499    3  6 

Leaving  a  Debit  Balance  to  be  carried  forward  ^14,006  13  7 

The  Capital  Expenditure  during  the  past  year  has  been  as  follows  :— 

iuildings   £   s.  d. 

lachinery  and  Plant   "       "       "       "              ,  *1%  ,5r  I 

hafts    2,998  11  3 

line  Development    \\       "       \[       "       "     1*378   8  £ 

lams  and  Reservoirs  

.ive  Stock,  Vehicles,  Furniture,  &c.  ..                "                '.'          °t    °  ° 

hare  Account.  Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  \gencv 

Lim,ted   .:  1,218  o  o 

Less-  23'212  12  8 

Amount  contributed  on  account  of  the  Vierfontein  Scheme 
since  recovered   0  Q 


,£22,212  12  8 


Your  Directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  push  on  vigorously  with  development,  so 
nH°,w,Ve-  I-  T  afe,a  o(J°urr  Property,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  development 
nd  shaft  sinking ;  have  absorbed  £ii,i6g  2s.  8d.  out  of  the  total  capital  expenditure 
1.622,212  ,2?.  ad  This  policy  has  proved  to  be  successful  (vide  the  Manager's 
.eport)  but .  in  doing  so  the  profits  made  on  working  have  been  more  than  counter- 
.J  1,  ,srmPe.d,that.  ."Pital  expenditure  will  shortly  be  considerably  cur- 
uiea,  and  the  financial  position  gradually  improved. 

Your  Company,  in  common  with  most  others  on  these  fields,  enrolled  itself  as  a 
lember  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Agency,  Ltd.,  in  connexion  with  the 


importation  of  Chinese  labour,  and  sub^ribed  for  2,030  Shares  of  £3  each,  upon 
which  calls  amounting  to  [31.  per  Share  have  been  levied,  entailing  an  expenditure 
of  £1, 218.  It  is  not,  however,  proposed  to  substitute  Chinese  for  African  labour 
upon  your  property  for  the  present. 

STAFF.  -Your  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Thomson,  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  Mr.  A.  K.  Robertson,  the  Manager,  and  to  his  staff  for  the  able  and 
zealous  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  their  duties  during  the  past  year. 

DIRECTORATE. — In  terms  of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  all  your 
I  >irectors  retire  from  office,  but,  being  eligible,  they  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
The  letiring  Directors  are  Messrs.  C.  S.  Goldmann,  W.  H.  Dawe,  J.  Berlein, 
J.  G.  Currey,  Francis  Drake,  R.  W.  Schumacher,  W.  T.  Graham  and  Sir  George 
Farrar. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE.— You  will  be  asked  to  pass  the  customary  resolu- 
tion for  the  special  remuneration  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  your  Board. 

AUDITORS.— The  retiring  Auditors  are  Messrs.  G.  Hesse  and  A.  Eckarf 
ileckmann.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  G.  Hesse,  on  leave,  his  duties  have  been 
completed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Macrae,  who  has  signed  the  Financial  Statements  on  his 
behalf.  The  retiring  Auditors  are  eligible,  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
You  will  be  asked  to  appoint  Auditors  for  the  current  year,  and  to  fix  the  remuncra. 
tion  for  past  services. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  obediently  yours, 
E.   HENEAGE   (Acting  Chairman),  H.  C.  BOYD,  J.  H.  RYAN, 
H.  D.  SOLOMON,  S.  C.  BLACK,  F.  DRAKE,  W.  T.  GRAHAM,  ' 
and  R.  GOLDMANN  (Directors). 
Johannesburg,  3rd  December,  1904. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  October,  1904. 

Dr.  -  £     s.  d. 

To  Capital — 

215,000  Shares  at  £4  Sterling  each,  fully-paid 
Creditors  - 

Native  Wages,  Trade  Accounts,  &c,  outstanding 
Sundry  Shareholders — 
Unclaimed  Dividends : 
Wolhuter  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  : 

Dividend  No.  1        ..        ..  ..       ..       45    6  4 

The  Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Limited  : 

Dividend  No.  1   29   6  8 

Dividend  No.  2  ..       ..        ..       ..      150  17  5 

Dividend  No.  3   75    8  8 

Dividend  No.  4  . .       . .       . .       . .       27   8  5 

National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited  — 
Overdraft  Current  Account  ..       ..  .. 

Contingent  Liabilities  on  Share  Account — 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  Limited — 
406  Shares  at  8s.  per  Share  . .       . .       . .      162    8  o 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency, 
Limited— 2,030  Shares  at  4SS.  per  Share         ..  4,872    o  o 


£ 
860,000 
14,566 


s.  d. 


328 
115,387 


7  6 


-65,034    8  o 


,£990,282 


Cr. 

By  Property — 

Mining  Claims,  Mynpachts  and  Water  Rights 
Less  received  from  Meyer  and  Charlton  G.  M.  Co., 
Limited,  for  sale  of  7 '9685  Claims 

Buildings         ..        ..       ..  .. 

Machinery  and  Plant,  including  Cyanide  and 
Slime  Plants  . . 

Mine  Development 

Main  Vertical  Shaft  .   

East  Incline  Shaft  .. 
Main  Incline  Shaft 

West  Incline  Shaft  

Mill  Shaft   

Dams  and  Reservoirs  .. 

Railway  Coal  Siding  

Surface  Fencing. .       ..        ..  .. 

Live  Stock,  Vehicles  and  Harness  .. 

Furniture  ..   

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  Ltd. 
—  406  Shares  of  £1  each,  12s.  paid  and  25s.  per 
Share  deposit  for  boys        ..        . . 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency, 
Ltd.,  Shares — 2,030  Shares  of  £3  each,  12s.  paid 

Bearer  Share  Warrants  ..  .. 
Gold  Insurance  (paid  in  advance)  .. 

bundry  Debtois..   

Stores  on  Hand  

Gold  Consignment  Account — 

'  -old  in  transit         . .   

Unclaimed  Dividend  Account  — 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  A.,  Ltd.,  London 


Do. 


do. 


Cash — 
At  Mine  Office 
Parr's  Bank,  Ltd.,  London 

Balance- 
Appropriation  Account 


506,151  18  10 
187,253   3  6 

246,815  16  3 

11,899    *  3 
875   4  2 

1,969  2  o 


11,984  14  6 
8,146   3  8 

328   7  6 

851  is  8 
14,006  13  7 

,6990,282  on 


E.  HENEAGE,  Acting  Chairman. 

H.  C.  BOYD,  W.  T.  GRAHAM,  Directors. 

H.  G.  L.  PANCHAUD,  Secretary. 


do.  Johannesburg 


£ 

s. 

d. 

611,151 

18 

10 

105,000 

0 

0 

26,909 

17 

0 

160,343 

6 

6 

156,144 

X 

2 

5',3>9 

0 

3 

15,794 

15 

7 

22,401 

19 

0 

998 

9 

2 

157 

11 

X 

8,491 

O 

2 

3,320 

1 

X 

38 

0 

0 

429 

0 

5 

446 

3 

9 

75i 

2 

0 

1,218 

O 

0 

796 

5 

6 

12 

6 

6 

a,  439 

X 

4 

8,737 

1 

2 

253 

14 

6 

74 

13 

0 

773 

12 

3 

78 

5 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the 
Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  for  the  year  ended  31st  October,  1904,  and  that 
the  Balance  Sheet  and  Appiopriation  Account  represent  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  Company's  affairs  on  that  date. 


Johannesburg,  24th  November,  1904. 


A.  ECKART-BECKMANN,  1  A  ... 
H.J.MACRAE,  '}  Auditors, 

Incorporated  Accountants. 

6l 
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THE  VEREENIGING  ESTATES,  LIMITED. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS 

To  be  submitted  at  the  Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  to  be  held  at  the 
Company's  Offices,  Hatherley  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of 
February.  1905,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Sixth  Annual  Report  and 
Balance-Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  period 
isj  May,  1903,  to  30th  September,  1904.  These  Accounts 
have  been  duly  audited  and  the  Auditor's  Certificate  is 
attached. 

CAPITAL. 

The  Capital  of  your  Company  is  unchanged  and  stands  at 
,£730,580,  the  whole  of  w  hich  has  been  issued.  The  debentures 
are  also  unaltered  and  remain  at  ,£30.400. 

PROPERTY. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  property  of  your  Company 
since  the  last  Report  was  issued.  The  acreage  owned  by 
your  Company  is  126.691  acres,  of  which  49,062  acres  are 
situated  in  the  Transvaal  and  77,629  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  This  is  equal  to  an  area  of  197^9  square  miles,  of 
which  over  97,000  acres  or  1 5 1  -5  square  miles  are  of  coal 
formation. 

OPERATIONS. 
The  profit  in  the  working  operations  of  your  Company  during 
the  period  under  review  amounts  to  ^20,712  8s.  sterling.  This 
amount  has  been  added  to  the  balance  of  ,£89,958  us.  lid. 
sterling,  previously  standing  at  credit  of  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  and  this  credit  balance  is  thus  increased  to  the  sum  of 
,£110,670  19s.  1  id.  sterling.  The  Directors  have  followed  their 
previous  policy  of  making  substantial  writings  off  and  the  above 
credit  balance  is  clear  of  these  depreciations. 

MINES. 

During  the  period  under  review  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  Management  at  the  Mines.  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilson  is  no  longer 
the  General  Manager,  and  has  been  replaced  by  Mr.  \Y.  Owen 
Jones  at  the  Central  Mine  and  Mr.  James  Hunter  at  the  Cornelia 
Mine.  The  work  at  these  two  Mines  has  resulted  in  the  ex- 
traction and  sale  of  407,747  tons  of  coal.  The  output  has 
increased  and  the  cost  of  production  has  been  substantially 
reduced.  In  the  month  of  August,  1904,  the  coal  output  and 
sales  reached  a  total  of  30.331  tons  for  that  month. 

COAL  SALES. 
Your  Directors  are  able  to  arrange  for  satisfactory  sales  of 
all  the  coal  which  your  mines  can  produce. 

COAL  CONTRACTS. 
Your  Directors  have  tendered  for  the  supply  of  coal  to  the 
Cape  Government  Railways  during  the  year  1905,  and  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  Coal  Contract  will  be 
obtained. 

FARMING  AND  ESTATE  OPERATIONS. 
The .  Board  is  still  continuing  its  efforts  towards  the  re- 
settlement and  re-stocking  of  the  Company's  large  Estate. 
Many  of  the  fences,  beacons,  and  buildings  destroyed  during 
the  War  have  been  replaced,  and  others  have  been  erected. 
This  work  takes  time  and  money,  but  the  results  so  far  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  Estate  is  being  gradually  re- 
stocked and  re-settled  and  the  revenues  derived  from  it  show 
a  substantial  increase.  The  profit  from  this  source  amounts 
to  £  10,344  10s.  9d.  sterling,  as  against  ^3,362  12s.  9d.,  the 
profit  derived  from  this  source  as  shown  in  the  Accounts  last 
submitted  to  you. 

TREE  PLANTATIONS. 
This  branch  of  your  Company's  operations  is  being  ex- 
tended. The  Maccauvlei  plantation,  which  stood  in  the  Books 
last  year  at  ,£30,182  os.  7d.  sterling,  now  stands  at  the  sum  of 
,£33,491  2s.  1  id.  Sterling.  The  Hoard  has  continued  its  policy 
in  regard  to  this  asset — namely,  to  take  it  into  account  only  at 
the  actual  cash  cost  and  not  to  appreciate  or  write  it  up  in  any 
way.  As  large  numbers  of  the  trees  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  stage  when  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  profitably 
sold  fur  mining  and  other  timber,  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
plantations  must  be  taken  to  be  many  times  the  sum  spent  on 
them.  The  total  number  of  trees  in  the  plantations  is 
2,372,728,  of  whic  h  845,120  are  Oak  trees  and  the  others  con- 
sist principally  of  various  kinds  of  Pines  and  other  trees  suit- 
able for  timber. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Branch  Line  of  Railway,  Yerccniging—  Western  Rand — 
Johannesburg,  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  open  for 
traffic  at  an  early  date.    This  Railway  w  ill  bring  your  Coal 
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Mines  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  large  Coal  consumers 
on  the  Western  Rand  Mines. 

YEREENIGING   BRICK   AND   TILE  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Your  Directors  have  for  some  time  past  had  under  considera- 
tion the  question  of  working  the  valuable  deposits  of  the  various 
clays  on  the  Estate  on  a  larger  and  more  profitable  scale.  As 
you  are  aware,  these  clays  are  of  great  variety  and  suitable  for 
the  production  not  only  of  rougher  classes  of  goods  but  also  of 
all  such  finer  goods  as  are  used  in  the  building  and  other 
kindred  trades  in  South  Africa.  With  this  object  in  view  a 
separate  Company,  called  "The  Yereeniging  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Limited,"  was  formed  in  Johannesburg  on  the 
15th  day  of  September,  1903,  and  this  Company  was  dul\ 
registered  with  limited  liability  in  Pretoria  on  the  23rd  day  of 
September,  1903.  This  Company  has  a  nominal  Share  Capita! 
of  ,£25,000  sterling  in  which  your  Company  holds  22,500  fulh 
paid  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £\  sterling  each,  subscribed 
for  at  par.  The  capital  of  this  Company  has  been  utilised  foi 
the  purchase  of  the  required  machinery  and  the  erection  ol 
up-to-date  works.  These  are  now  practically  completed,  anc 
the  Company  will  at  an  early  date  be  in  a  position  to  produce 
up  to  its  full  capacity.  In  the  meantime  certain  trial  burning: 
have  been  made  and  the  pipes  and  other  goods  produced  havi 
stood  tests  which  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character  indeed 
Suitable  contracts  have  been  made  between  your  Company  aiu 
the  Yereeniging  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Limited,  for  fh< 
payment  of  proper  royalties  by  the  latter  Company  to  youi 
Company  on  all  such  clays  as  are  taken  from  your  Estate 
Your  Directors  anticipate  that  substantial  profits  will  accrue  t( 
your  Company  from  its  participation  in  this  new  Company. 

WITWATERSRAND  BEDS. 
In  a  Geological  Report  dated  the.  15th  April,  1903,  with  Plar 
attached  and  made  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  the  following  statement 

occurs  : — 

"  The   Witwatersrand    Beds   do   not   outcrop  on  thi 
YereenigingEstates,but  there  is  strong  presumptive evidenqi 
that  they  underlie  the  Karoo  formation  on  some  of  the  mon 
southern  farms." 
The  Report  and  Plan  in  question  were  attached  to  the  las 
report  of  the  Directors  submitted  to  you  in  general  meeting  01 
the  25th  November,  1903.    They  are  of  sufficient  importano 
to  warrant  their  being  again  attached  hereto  for  easier  reference 
This  important  question  has  received  the  attention  of  you 
Board,  and,  after  due  investigation  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch,  the  Boan 
decided  to  put  down  a  Borehole  on  your  Estate  with  a  view  0 
either  striking  the  Witwatersrand  Banket  Beds  in  question  O 
in  the  alternative  obtaining  such  geological  data  as  would  leai 
to  these  Banket  Beds  being  so  found.    A  suitable  Boring  Con 
tract  has  been  entered  into  and  the  Borehole  will  be  startei 
very  shortly.    The  information  given  by  this  Borehole  will  b 
watched  with  careful  attention  and  the  results  obtained  will  b 
communicated  to  you  in  due  course.    The  Directors  are,  will 
you,  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  the  work  to  be  don> 
in  this  direction. 

DIRECTORS. 
In  terms  of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  Messr.' 
Isaac  Lewis  and  Hugh   Crawford,   two  of  the  Company' 
Directors,  retire  by  rotation.    They  are  eligible  for  re-electior 

AUDITOR. 

The  present  Auditor  of  the  Company  is.  Mr.  Joh 
Mackillican,  who  retires,  but  offers  himself  for  re-electior 
You  are  requested  to  fix  the  remuneration  for  the  audit  of  th 
Accounts  for  the  past  period  and  to  appoint  an  Auditor  for  th 
ensuing  year. 

f.  X.  DE  JONGH,  Chairman. 
E.  J.  S  BOLTON,  ) 
EMRYS  EYANS,  Directors. 
S.  MARKS,  ) 

Johannesburg,  29th  November,  1904. 

Complete  copies  containing  Plans  and  a  Report  on  a  Geo 
logical  Survey  by  Fredk.  H.  Hatch,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  may  be  obtained  a 
the  London  Office,  Threadneeclle  House,  28  and  3 
BishopSgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
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Applications  will  be  Received  in  Johannesburg.  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  on  TUESDAY,  the  17th  day 
of  January]  1905,  from  10  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  when  the  Lists  will  Close. 

West  Rand  Consolidated  Mines 

LIMITED. 

(Registered  under  Transvaal  Law.) 


\UTHORISED    CAPITAL   -  £1,525,000, 

In  1,500,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  25,000  Deferred 

Shares  of  £1  each. 
,175,964  Ordinary  Shares  have  been  allotted,  fully  paid,  to  the 
Vendors  ; 

250,000  Ordinary  Shares  have  been  subscribed  at  £2  per  Share  ; 
74,036  Ordinary  Shares  are  in  reserve. 


.500,000  Total  Ordinary  Share  Capital. 


THE  GENERAL  MINING  AND  FINANCE  CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 

-e  authorised  to  INVITE  OFFERS  of  PURCHASE  for  500,000  of  the  ISSUED 
ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each, 
at  the  price  of  £2  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  payable  as  follows  : 
ios.  on  Application  ;  £1  12s.  6d.  on  Delivery 
(not  earlier  than  the  end  February  a/c,  1905). 


Directors. 


EORGE  ALBU,  Chairman,  I  Representing  the  General  Mining  and  Finance 
EOPOLD  ALBU,  1'    Corporation,  Limited. 

HARLES  SYDNEY  GOLDMANN,  1  Representing  Messrs.  S.  Neumann  & 

LPHONSE  REYERS BACH,  f  Company. 

MANDUS  BRAKHAN,  Representine  A.  Goerz  &  Company,  Limited. 
UL1US  FRIEDI.ANDER,  Representing  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Friedlander. 
OHN  JOLLY,  Representing  Mr.  R.  R.  Hollins  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Curtis. 

London  Committee. 

LEOPOLD  ALBU,  Chairman. 
JACOB  FREUDENTHAL. 
CHARLES  SYDNEY  GOLDMANN. 
MICHEL  ARY  DAVID. 
HENRY  STRAKOSCH. 
JULIUS  FRIEDLANDER. 
RICHARD  ROGER  HOLLINS. 

Bankers. 

Johannesburg:  NATAL  RANK,  LIMITED. 
London  :  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED. 

Auditors. 

Aanr.esburg  :  Messrs.  TH05.  DOUGLAS  AND  ERNST  DANCKWERTS. 

Solicitors. 

Johannesburg  :  SOLOMON,  HULL,  WEBBER  &  WENTZEL. 
London  :  HERBERT  SMITH,  GOSS,  KING  &  GREGORY. 

Secretary. 

J.  V.  BLINKHORN. 

London  Secretary. 

T.  FREDK.  THORNE,  A.C.A. 

Offices. 

ead  Office:  GENERAL  MINING  BUILDINGS,  MARSHALL  SoUARE, 

JOHANNESBURG. 
London  Office:  WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. 

Agencies, 

Berlin  :  33-o  BEHRENSTRASSE  W. 
Paris  :  5  RUE  MEYERBEER. 


PROSPECTUS. 

he  West  Rand  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  was  registered  at  Pretoria  on  the 
oth  August,  1903,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  £h 525,000,  divided  into  1,500,000 
rdinary  Shares  of  £,  each  and  25,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each,  r,  175,964  of 
le  Ordinary  Shares  and  the  whole  of  the  Deferred  Shares  have  been  issued  as  fully 
aid  in  part  payment  for  the  assets  mentioned  below,  and  of  the  balance  of  the 
irdinary  Shares  250,000  shares  have  been  subscribed  for  at  £2  per  share,  and  form 
art  of  those  now  offered  for  sale,  and  74,036  shares  are  held  in  reserve. 
The  Deferred  Shares  are  entitled  to  the  following  rights  : 

(a)  A  right  after  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  shall  have  received  in  cash 
r  !Pe^e'  °I  P\r  y     °P-e  moie  and  Pan'y  in  lhe  °ther  m°de,  and  whether  by  way 

dividends  bonus,  distribution  of  assets  on  a  winding-up,  or  otherwise,  an 
nount  equal  in  the  aggregate  lo  the  sum  of  £1  per  Ordinary  Share  for  the  time 
:ing  issued  and  not  exceeding  ^1,500,000,  to  receive  on  any  fuiure  distribution  of 
<e  profits  or  assets  of  the  Company,  whether  by  way  of  dividend,  bonus,  distribu- 
Dn  of  assets  on  a  winding-up  or  otherwise,  one-fourth  of  the  amount  to  be  distri- 
ited,  the  remaining  three-fourths  to  be  paid  to  the  Ordinary  Shareholders. 

(b)  A  right  on  any  issue  of  Shares  of  the  Company  (other  than  shares  issued  in 
spectot  purchase  consideration  paid  as  above  or  constituting  any  purchase  con- 
Jeration  which  may  hereafter  be  paid)  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  issue  offered  in 
e  hrst  place  to  the  holders  for  the  time  being  of  the  Deferred  Shares  in  proportion 
their  respective  holdings. 

(c)  A  right  to  ten  votes  in  respect  of  each  Deferred  Share. 

(d)  No  resolution  for  winding-up  or  reconstruction  of  the  Company  will  be 
>erative,  unless  passed  with  the  sanction  of,  or  confirmed  by,  a  resolution  at  a 
octal  meeting  of  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
an  three-fourths  of  such  holders  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  primary  object  for  which  the  Company  was  formed  was  to  acquire  certain 
lr?,  a  1?  a'm  mt,irests  from  the  General  Mining  and  tinance  Corporation, 
rf  £  ii-  'iii5rS;  S'  Neumann  and  Co.  :  A.  Goerz  and  Co.,  Limited  ;  Messrs.  J 
id  A.  tntdlander  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Curtis  ;  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Hollins,  with  a  view  to  the 


consolidation  of  the  large  mining  area  in  lhe  We^t  Rand  District  of  the  Transvaal, 
delineated  in  the  map  accompanying  the  prospectus  and  coloured  blue,  pink,  and 
violet,  in  order  that  it  may  be  exploited  on  a  large  scale  in  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  manner. 

The  Company's  assets  comprise  :-  - 

726  Claims  on  the  farms  Luipaardsvlei  No.  3,  Rietvlei  No.  113  and  Uitvalfontein 
No.  2  in  the  map  coloured  blue. 

216,696  fully  paid  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  West  Rand  Mines,  Limited.* 
261,684  fully-paid  Shares  of ,61  each  in  the  Violet  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Com 
pany,  Limited,  t 

The  purchase  consideration  was  1,175,964  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  West  Rand 
Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  25,000  Deferred  Shares,  and  the  sum  of  ,£149,463 
in  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above  assets  the  Company  has  a  cash  working  capital 

amounting  to  approximately   ,6315,000 

The  Violet  Consolidated  Geld  Mining  Company,  Limited,  has,  as  a 

reference  to  the  foot-note  will  show,  an  approximate  cash  balance  of  ,£190,000 

The  West  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  has  an  approximate  cash  balance  of   ..  ^65,000 

The  aggregation  of  the  claims  owned  by  this  Company  with  those  owned  by  the 
West  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  and  the  Violet  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company. 
Limited,  constitutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  detached  blocks,  a  compact 
mining  area  of  approximately  1,900  claims,  'the  importance  of  which,  having  regard 
both  to  magnitude  and  position,  are  apparent  on  reference  to  the  map  accompany- 
ing the  prospectus. 

The  area  in  question  is  bounded — 
On  the  west  by  a  number  of  the  Randfontein  subsidiary  companies  of  the 

Randfontein  Estates  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  on  the  immediate  dip 

of  which  it  is  situated. 
On  the  east  by  the  Lancaster  and  Lancaster  West  Gold  Mining  Companies. 
On  the  north  the  boundary  of  the  reef  claims  is  demarcated  by  the  outcrop  of 

the  Botha,  or  Main  Reef,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  12,000  feet 

through  the  property  of  the  West  Rand  Mines. 

The  importance  of  the  Botha  Reef  has  been  brought  into  prominence  as  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  survey  and  examination  of  the  West  Rand  District,  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  G.  A.  Denny,  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  General  Mining  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited.  In  a  report  to  the  Directors  of  the  West  Rand 
Mines,  Limited,  for  the  year  1903  Mr.  Denny  states  :  — 

"The  first  important  deduction  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  work  done  is  that 
there  is  incontestable  correlation  in  the  stratified  relations  as  between  Roodepoort 
and  Krugersdorp.  and  that  the  Botha,  Keeley,  and  Battery  Reefs  are  but  other 
names  for  the  Main,  Bird,  and  Kimberley  Reefs." 

A  borehole  put  down  by  the  Violet  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
has,  according  to  a  published  statement  bv  the  Directors  of  the  Violet  Consolidated 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  intersected  the  Botha  Reef  at  a  depth  of  1,884 
feet. 

The  Battery  Reef  outcrops  throughout  practically  the  entire  length  of  the  Violet 
Company's  ground,  with  a  strike  North-East  and  South-West,  in  the  approximate 
position  shown  on  the  map,  and  passes  out  to  the  East  into  the  property  of  the 
Lancaster  West  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  by  which  it  is  now  being  profitably 
worked. 

The  Western  portion  of  the  mining  areas  of  the  West  Rand  Consolidated, 
Violet,  and  West  Rand  Mines  is  situated  immediately  on  the  dip  of  the  Randfon- 
tein subsidiary  Companies  referred  to  above,  and  constitutes  a  deep-level  proposi- 
tion of  the  Randfontein  Reefs. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  gold-mining  area  over  which  the  Company's  interests 
extend  is  one  of  a  magnitude  quite  unusual  within  the  proved  radius  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand  Fields,  and  that  it  has  attractive  features. 

As  a  Botha  or  Main  Reef  outcrop  and  deep-level  proposition  : 

As  a  Battery  Reef  outcrop  proposition  : 

As  a  deep  level  of  the  adjoining  Randfontein  properties. 

The  above  technical  particulars  are  given  on  the  authority  of  reports  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Dennv. 

The  Ordinary  Shares,  for  which  offers  of  purchase  at  the  price  of  £2  2s.  6d.  per 
share  are  now  invited,  are  the  pioperty  in  part  of  the  West  Rand  Trust,  Limited, 
and  in  part  of  the  various  companies,  firms,  and  persons  who  were  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  lhe  We-.t  Rand  Consolidated  Mines.  Limited,  and  contributed  the 
assets  which  it  has  acquired. 

Fully-paid  Ordinary  Shares  may  be  converted  into  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer, 
the  Coupons  of  which  will  be  payable  in  Johannesburg,  London,  Berlin,  or  Paris. 

All  applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  In  the  prospectus,  and  should 
be  forwarded  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on  application,  viz.  ios.  per 
share  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  January,  1905,  at  four  o'clock,  to  any 
of  lhe  following  places: 

London.— To  the  London  and  Westmin-ter  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
Johannesburg. — To  the  General  Mining  and    Finance  Corporation,  Limited, 

General  Mining  Buildings. 
Berlin.  -To  the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  38/9  Behren- 

strasse. 

Paris. — To  the  General   Mining  and    Finance  Corporation,   Limited,   5  rue 
Meyerbeer. 

The  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  will  proceed,  in  their 
absolute  discretion,  to  allocate  to  each  applicant  such  shares  as  they  may  think  lit. 

In  cases  where  the  offer  is  not  accepted  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  ami 
where  the  offer  is  accepted  for  a  less  amount  than  that  applied  for  the  excess  paid 
by  way  of  deposit  will  be  applied  toward  the  amount  due  011  delivery. 

Copies  of  this  prospectus  and  application  forms  can  he  obtained  and  the  articles 
of  association  of  the  West  Rand  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  giving  the  details  of 
its  constitution,  can  be  inspected  at  the  London  and  Westminster  ISank,  Limited, 
Lothbury,  E.C,  and  at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Genera!  Mining  and  Finance  Cor- 
poration, Limited. 

9th  January,  1905. 

*  The  West  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  has  an  authorised  capital  of  ,£500,000,  all 
issued  and  fully  paid,  and  an  approximate  balance  of  ,£6t,ooo  cash  in  hand  as  work- 
ing capital.  Its  property  consists  of  639  mining  claims  shown  in  the  map  accom- 
panying the  prospectus  coloured  pink. 

t  The  Violet  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  has  an  authorised 
capital  of  ,6500,000,  of  which  ,£396,762  has  been  issued  in  fully-paid  shares,  and  has 
an  approximate  balance  of  ,£190,000  cash  in  hand  as  working  capital.  Its  property 
consists  of  683  mining  claims,  shown  on  the  map  coloured  violet,  and  it  has  a 
60-stamp  mil],  cyanide  works,  and  other  equipment  in  good  order. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON 

Old  English  Architecture  and  Art 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED  BY 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 

Crown  4to.  art  canvas,  gilt,  £i  is.  net. 

OLD  COTTAGES  AND  FARM  HOUSES  IN 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX.  Illustrated  on  100  Photographic  Plates  beautifully 
printed  in  Collotype  from  Photographs  specially  taken  by  W.  Galsworthy 
Davie.    With  Descriptive  Notes  and  Sketches  by  E.  Guv  Dawber. 

"  Every'  cottage  illustrated  has  interest  through  its  picturesqueness,  and  the 
variety  of  them  is  remarkable." — Architect. 
"  All  lovers  of  our  domestic  architecture  should  buy  this  book.'' — Antiquary. 


Crown  4to.  art  canvas,  gilt.  £i  is.  net. 

OLD  COTTAGES,   FARM  HOUSES  AND 

OTHER  HALF-TIMBER  BUILDINGS  IN  SHROPSHIRE,  HEREFORD- 
SHIRE, AND  CHESHIRE.    Illustrated  on  100  Plates  printed  in  Collotype  ' 
from  special  Photographs  by  J.  W.  Parkinson".    With  Descriptive  Notes  and 
Sketches  by  E.  A.  Ould,  F.R.I. B. A. 

The  subjects  chosen  consist  for  the  most  part  of  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses, 
together  with  some  specially  interesting  examples  of  Street  Houses,  and,  although 
it  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  deal  with  the  many  larger  houses  and  halls, 
built  for  the  nobilily  and  gentiy  of  the  time,  some  delightfully  picturesque  bits  from 
buildings  of  this  class  are  included. 


Crown  4 to.  art  canvas,  gilt,  £1  is.  net. 

OLD   COTTAGES,  FARM   HOUSES  AND 

OTHER    STONE    BUILDINGS    IN    THE    COTSWOLD  DISTRICT. 

Being  examples  of  the  Smaller  Domestic  Architecture  of  Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire,  Northants,  and  Worcestershire.     Illustrated  on  100  Collotype 
Plates  from  special   Photographs  by  W.  Galsworthy  Davie.    With  an  I 
account  of  the  Architecture  of  the  District,  and  many  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  E.  Guy  Dawber. 

The  cottageSj  like  the  manor  houses,  the  churches,  and  farm  buildings,  in  the 
Cotswold  District  are  all  built  of  the  local  stone,  and  all  are  gabled  and  picturesque, 
and  perhaps  nowhere  in  England  is  there  any  architecture  more  perfect  in  its  j 
simplicity  and  grace  than  that  found  in  these  old-world  villages. 


Large  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  £1  is.  net. 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ENGLAND.  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Development 
of  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  Periods,  1500-1625.  By  J.  Alfred 
Gotch,  F.S.A.  With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations,  of  which  87  are  full-page 
plates. 

"  Few,  if  any,  men  in  England  have  studied  English  Renaissance  architecture  so 
thoroughly  as  Air.  Gotch.     This   book  shows  that  there  is  hardly  a  corner  of  I 
England  he  has  not  visited,  and  the  examples  illustrated  are  taken  from  all  parts."  ' 

Alanchcstcr  Guardian. 

A  Handsome  Folio  Volume,  half-morocco,  gilt,  £\  4s.  net. 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

FORMAL  GARDENS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

SCOTLAND.  By  H.  Inigo  Triggs.  Containing  125  fine  Plates  (size  17m. 
by  i3in.),  of  which  72  are  reproductions  from  drawings  by  the  Author,  and  53 
from  photographs  expressly  taken.  These  are  accompanied  by  a  short  history 
of  the  subject  and  descriptive  accounts  of  the  gardens  illustrated. 

This  beautiful  record  of  Old  English  gardens  and  their  architecture  illustrates  by 
means  of  general  views  some  of  the  finest  existing  examples  in  the  kingdom,  with 
complete  plans  and  examples  of  terraces,  balustrades,  gates,  fountains,  sundials, 
vases,  summerhouses,  &c. 

Folio,  buckram,  gilt,  £5  5s.  net. 

LIMITED  TO  500  COPIES,  OF  WHICH  VERY  FEW  REMAIN 
FOR  SALE. 

OLD  SILVER  WORK,  CHIEFLY  ENGLISH, 

FROM  THE  XVth  TO  XVIIIth  CENTURIES.  Illustrated  on  121  Beautiful 
Plates,  reproduced  in  Collotype  from  Photographs.  Edited,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notes,  by  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  F.S.A. 

"  All  lovers  of  old  silver  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  large  and  sumptuously 
illustrated  volume.  The  illustrations  throughout  are  admirable,  and  the  whole 
work  deserves  great  praise." — Connoisseur. 


Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  8s.  6d.  net. 

ORNAMENT  AND  ITS  APPLICATION.  A 

Handbook  on  the  Relation  of  Design  to  Material,  Tools,  and  Methods  of 
Work.    By  Lewis  F.  Day.   With  300  Illustrations. 

"  This  i>-  a  fascinating  book,  which  all  who  are  interested  in  decorative  art  of  any 
kind  will  read  with  pleasure  and  profit." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Can  be  confidently  commended  as  a  most  workmanlike  and  accomplished 
treatise.'  —Mr.  Walter  Crane,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


Illustrated  Prospectuses  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  Postcard. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 


BROWN,  LANGHAM  &  CO.,  LTD. 


FORTY  FABLES  FOR  FIRESIDE  REFLEC- 

TION.  By  W.  BIRD  ALLEN.  These  racy  apologues  are  profusely  illus- 
trated and  the  book  is  daintily  bound.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


THREE  LITTLE  GARDENERS.    By  Agnes 

J.  TALBOT.  Twenty-six  Illustrations  by  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Bradley. 
A  Diary  of  twelve  months"  work  in  a  child's  garden.  A  delightful  little  book 
of  fun,  frolic,  and  work  by  busy  little  hands  and  active  brains.  Coloured 
frontispiece.    Square  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  little  book.  It  describes  how  three  young  enthusiasts  were 
entrusted  with,'  gardens  of  their  very  own,'  and  the  failures  and  successes  attending 
their  work.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  very  pretty 
and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  book." — Gardener  s  Chronicle. 


THE  WESTERN  AVERNUS.    Being  Three 

Years'  Autobiography  in  Western  America.  By  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  This  story  of  his  wanderings  and  hardships  in  Western  America  reads  like  a 
novel— even  like  a  novel  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself.  As  a  picture  of  earlier  dajs  in 
British  Columbia  it  should  soon  be  invaluable." — St.  I '  antes' s  Gazette. 


KAREN :   a   Swedish  Idyll.      By  Frances 

HARIOTT  WOOD.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.    Suitable  for  all  ages. 

"  A  charming  and  well-named  *  idyll  '  of  Swedish  farm  life  some  seventy  years 
ago,  full  of  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  country  life  and  legend." — Times. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

AUBREY  ELLISON.    By  St.  John  Lucas. 

"  I  confess  I  have  obtained  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  pleasure  from  Mr. 
St.  John  Lucas's  new  romance.  His  novel  is  much  superior  to  the  common  run  o£ 
fiction." — To'Day. 

LAMMAS  GROVE.    By  Carlton  Dawe. 

A  powerful  novel  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  evident  that  its  author 
is  emphatically  a  powerful  writer — that  he  possesses  not  only  the  story-teller's  aril 
and  the  literary  gift,  but  the  profound  sympathy  essential  to  powerful  authorship. 

THE  KING'S  SCARLET:  a  Military  Story. 

By  HORACE  WYNDHAM. 

For  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  rank  and  file,  and  wish  to  obtain  a  true 
idea  of  how  the  British  soldier  lives  in  barracks  and  camp,  at  home  and  abroad,  in; 
peace  and  in  war,  "  The  King's  Scarlet "  is  to  be  commended. 

THE  HANDLOOM  WEAVER'S  DAUGHTER.; 

By  JAMES  HASLAM. 
"The  striking  worth  of  the  volume  is  in  its  graphic  pictures;  we  see  the  very 
inside  of  the  hearts  of  the  handloom  weavers." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  ROMANCES. 

There  are  14  Volumes  of  about  300  pa^es  each,  and  each  contains  a  fron- 
tispiece. Cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  net ;  lambskin,  2s.  6d.  net ;  also  bound  in 
7  volumes,  half  calf,  gilt  top,  £2  10s.  net. 

"  A  daintier  edition  of  the  New  England  romance  writer  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hope  for."— J'all  Mall  Gazette. 


BROWN,  LANGHAM  &  CO. 

SERMONS    FROM    BROWNING.     By  F. 

EELAND,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Horney.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Collection  of  six  readable  and  interesting  discourses  expository  of  the  ethics 
and  the  theology  of  a  poet— masterly  indeed." — Scotsman. 


THE  CHIEF  VIRTUES  OF  MAN.  Taught 

in  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D., 
Philadelphia.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net. 


LIFE  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS.    A  Volume  of 

Sermons  by  Rev.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


SPEAKING   GOOD  OF  HIS   NAME.  A 

Series  of  Addresses  to  Working  Men,  given  at  the  Mid-day  Service  in  the 
Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Rev.  BASIL  WILBERFORCE,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  always  refreshing  to  come  into  contact  with  a  vigorous,  independent 
thinker,  with  a  man  whose  faith  is  at  once  so  intelligent  and  robust,  and  whose 
sympathies  are  manifestly  inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ." — Baptist  Times. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  Satl  rdav  Review  desire  to 
state  that  no  change  is  contemplated  in  the  editorial 
direction  of  the  Review".  They  also  beg  to  give 
notice  that  all  arrangements  arising  ont  of  Lord 
Hardwiche's  interest  in  the  Review  have  been  finally 
concluded,  and  no  application  in  that  connexion  can 
be  considered. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  the  Sha-ho  General  Kuropatkin  has  made  a  move 
which  seems  likely  to  have  more  political  than  military 
importance.  He  sent  out  at  the  end  of  last  week  a 
regiment  and  a  half  of  cavalry  with  two  batteries  of 
ihorse  artillery  under  General  Mischenko  to  attack  old 
Niu-Chwang,  which  had  been  made  an  important  base 
I  by  the  Japanese.  They  appear  to  have  occupied  Niu- 
Chwang,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Lin-shin-pu, 
(to  have  bombarded  the  station  at  Yin-kau,  and  set  fire 
to  the  stores  there.  Two  parties  were  detached,  and 
jsucceeded  in  destroying  the  line  between  Hai-cheng 
jand  An-shan-chau,  and  between  Yin-kau  and  Ta-shih- 
chiao.  In  retiring-  one  column  was  outflanked  by  the 
'Japanese,  and  lost  five  officers  and  fifty  men  killed 
and  wounded.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  reports  both  from 
Russia  and  France  suggest,  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Kuropatkin  to  use 
his  great  superiority  in  cavalry  to  interfere  with  the 
Japanese  lines  of  communication  both  on  the  east  and 
west.  A  smaller  raid  has  already  been  unsuccessfully 
(attempted  on  the  Korean  boundary  ;  but  we  have  as 
'yet  no  direct  evidence — except  that  of  M.  Dru,  the 
most  confident  and  most  advertised  of  the  corre- 
pondents — that  General  Kuropatkin  is  yet  meditating 
a  flanking  movement  in  force. 

The  presumption  is  that  General  Mischenko  could 
scarcely  have  outflanked  the  Japanese  unless  he  had 
trespassed  on  the  neutral  zone  of  Chinese  territory  ; 
but  the  transgression  is  only  one  of  many  cases  in 
which  one  side  or  the  other  is  accused  of  violating 
neutrality.  Du  ring  the  -week  the  French  regulations 
on  neutrality,  formulated  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  havebeen  republished  with  a  view  to  the  complaints 
from  Japan  that  the  Russian  stay  at  Madagascar  had  in- 
fringed French  neutrality-    But  the  absence  of  any  time 


limit  in  the  French  version  makes  a  prolonged  stay  in  a 
French  port  perfectly  legitimate,  so  long  as  the  port  is 
not  used  in  any  way  as  a  base  of  actual  operations. 
The  Russians  have  also  issued  a  detailed  protest, 
alleging  that  China  is  permitting  the  Japanese  to  infringe 
her  neutrality,  by  sending  officers  to  drill  Chinese 
troops  and  by  using  the  Miao-tao  islands — which  lie 
due  south  of  Port  Arthur — as  a  naval  base,  and  by 
boarding  the  "  Rechitelni  "  in  Chifu  harbour. 

After  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  sunken  ships  in 
Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  appear  to  have  decided  to 
attempt  the  raising  of  the  "  Peresviet  ",  "Poltava", 
"  Pallada  "  and  "  Bayan  ",  though  the  work  will  be 
difficult  and  in  the  deficiency  of  dock  accommodation  at 
Port  Arthur  expensive.  The  "Sevastopol"  which  is 
sunk  in  150  feet  of  water,  and  the  "  Retvisan  "  and  the 
"  Pobieda  "  are  given  up  as  hopeless.  The  damage 
from  Japanese  shells  is  estimated  at  much  less  than 
was  expected  and  all  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  sunk 
by  opening  their  sluices  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  guns 
could  be  directed  against  them.  Of  the  other  Russian 
fleets  we  have  little  authentic  information.  One  small 
squadron  has  been  seen  near  Aden  and  another  near 
Port  Said  ;  as  last  week  it  was  "  confidently  asserted  " 
that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  would  remain  in  his  present 
neighbourhood,  it  is  this  week  announced  on  "  trust- 
worthy information  "  that  the  Baltic  fleet  will  at  once 
continue  its  voyage.  At  Libau  the  preparation  of 
another  squadron  is  being  rapidly  pushed  on  ;  and  we 
are  more  inclined  to  believe  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Admiralty  that  the  Admiral  will  wait  for  this  squadron 
than  the  most  authentic  news  of  any  French  correspon- 
dent. 

The  Paris  Commission  held  its  first  open  meeting  on 
Thursday  and  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  first  evidence 
will  be  publicly  heard  on  Tuesday.  Thursday's  meeting 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  stating  of  the  British  and 
Russian  cases.  In  the  British  statement  was  nothing  new. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  description  of  what  happened  to 
the  fishing  fleet,  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  and 
in  a  denial  that  any  foreign  vessel  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  any  material  of  war  on  the  fishing  boats. 
The  only  allusion  to  other  incidents  was  an  account  of  the 
previous  firing,  persisted  in  for  a  continued  period,  at  a 
Swedish  vessel.  The  Russian  statement  gives  for  the 
first  time  a  public  version  of  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
Russian  case.  From  the  leading  Russian  ship  were  seen 
two  vessels  with  lights  out  approaching  at  a  great  pace 
which  were  at  once  fired  on  as  torpedo-boats.  The 
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fishing-  vessels  were  not  seen  till  later  and  then  the 
firing  was  stopped  by  signal.  As  a  prelude  to  this,  some 
account  was  given  of  the  warnings,  direct  and  in- 
direct, received  by  the  Russian  Admiralty  of  the 
presence  of  torpedo-boats  in  the  North  Sea. 

A  shot  tired  during  Thursday's  ceremony  at  S.  Peters- 
burg, when  the  Tsar  was  blessing  the  waters  of  the 
Xeva,  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  material  for  the 
press.  A  bullet  fired  apparently  from  across  the  river 
broke  a  window  over  the  tent  in  which  were  the  Tsar 
and  Tsarina.  An  official  report  announces  that  the 
bullet,  too  large  for  the  ordinary  rifle,  came  from  a 
signal  gun  accidentally  loaded  with  shrapnel.  The 
explanation  does  not  on  the  face  of  it  quite  cover  the 
facts,  but  if  the  bullet  was  directed  at  the  Tsar  by  some 
would-be  assassin  it  went  curiously  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  incident  does  not  strike  us  as  very  significant  or 
quite  worth  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  bruited. 

The  budget  statement  of  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance  is  almost  as  golden  as  Mr.  Norman's  notorious 
description  of  the  bullion  he  saw  on  the  shelves.  No 
doubt  the  cardinal  fact  that  extra  war  expenditure  is 
hardly  considered  in  the  budget  helps  the  figures,  but 
after  all  financiers  are  the  best  judges  of  figures  and  the 
fact  that  the  rouble  remains  at  par,  taken  with  the  general 
conviction  that  Russia  will  find  no  serious  difficulty  in 
arranging  war  loans,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  stability 
of  Russian  finance.  A  few  of  the  items  of  expenditure, 
incidentally  connected  with  the  war,  strike  one  in  the 
summaries  that  appear  in  the  press  as  rather  ludicrously 
small.  But  in  the  full  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
the  section  dealing  with  the  extraordinary  grants  is  ex- 
plicit and  most  interesting.  Special  requirements  of 
war  expenditure  as  well  as  incidental  civil  expenses  are 
passed  by  a  special  council  of  five  members,  who  by 
their  constitution  are  enabled  to  prevent  any  of  the 
dangers  and  drawbacks  which  may  result  from  the 
delay  of  more  popular  methods.  As  to  the  budget 
figures  themselves  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  ridicule 
has  been  evoked  by  the  exact,  balancing  of  income  and 
expenditure.  The  reason  is  nothing  more  intricate  than 
the  Russian  phrase  foe  deficit  or  balance.  In  this 
budget  for  1905  the  two  sums  are  made  level  by  a  small 
addition  "From  the  resources  of  the  Treasury",  a 
perfectly  clear  and  proper  phrase. 

Strikes  on  a  very  large  scale  have  developed  in 
Russia  and  Germany  within  the  last  few  days.  In 
Russia,  though  more  classes  of  workmen  are  engaged, 
the  numbers  are  not  so  great  as  in  Germany,  where 
175,000  men  are  computed  to  be  disputing  with  their 
employers.  The  officials  of  the  German  Government 
are  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  and  are  apparently 
inclined  to  support  the  views  of  the  men.  A  dispute  of 
this  nature  just  now  in  Russia  may  well  be  exaggerated 
here.  The  majority  of  the  strikers  appear  to  be  employes 
in  the  Government  works,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
serious  ;  but  in  France  also  the  recent  strikes  were  started 
by  the  same  class  of  workmen.  It  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  political  rather  than  industrial  reasons  account 
for  the  Russian  strikes,  and  to  see  undue  significance 
in  the  military  forces  that  are  being  employed  to  main- 
tain order.  But  this  is  a  familiar  feature  in  American, 
German,  and  French  strikes,  and  not  unknown  in  ours  ; 
it  is  not  special  to  Russia.  In  that  country,  as  in 
others,  at  this  season,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  ;  and  when  we  remember  what  fears  there 
have  been  of  our  own  unemployed  using  violence  we 
see  some  reason  for  not  overrating  the  political  aspect 
of  the  labour  disturbances  in  Russia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Japanese  will  not  desire  to 
see  themselves  as  others  or  at  least  England  sees  them. 
The  point  of  view  will  certainly  not,  as  Burns  added, 
free  them  from  "many  a  foolish  notion".  At  any  rate 
the  professors  of  Tokio  University  are  under  no  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  spirit, 
if  we  may  take  Professor  Okakura  as  a  type.  He  told 
the  school  of  economics  that  the  Japanese  were  not  a 
nation  of  original  thinkers.  As  earlier  they  had  looked 
to  India  and  China  for  their  philosophy,  now  they  were 
looking  to  Kurope  and  America.  "  Some  day  they 
would  have  a  new  philosophy  based  on  the  motor  car 
and  the-  telephone  and  applied  to  daily  conduct."  We 


wish  we  could  believe  that  the  new  Western  philosophy 
is  as  likely  to  benefit  Japan  as  the  old  Eastern  ;  but  we 
believe  Professor  Okakura  when  he  said  that  they  were 
j  a  "people  of  the  present  and  the  tangible,  of  the 
broad  daylight  and  the  plainly  visible  ".  Imagine  the 
hustling  rapidity  of  development  when  this  "Japanese 
spirit  ",  on  which  the  Professor  lectured,  is  in  league 
with  the  "  American  spirit  "  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem. 

As  was  generally  anticipated  last  week,  the  election 
of  M.  Doumer  as  President  of  the  Chamber  was  the 
signal  for  the  fall  of  the  Combes  Ministry.  The  general 
debate  on  Saturday  on  the  policy  of  the  Government 
proved  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  against  the  Ministry 
and  M.  Combes  accepted  the  narrow  majority  of  fourteen 
in  his  favour  as  a  signal  of  dismissal.  His  letter  of 
resignation,  a  document    remarkably  typical  of  the 

'  nature  of  the  man,  was  handed  to  President  Loubet 

;  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
vote,  said  M.  Combes,  had  "  solemnly  sanctioned  the 
policy  and  programme  of  the  Ministry",  and  his  only 

j  reason  for  retirement  was  the  fear  that  the  impatient 
ambitions  of  some  members,  joined  with  the  hatred  of 
clericals  and  Nationalists,  might  so  whittle  down  the 
Republican  majority  that  he  would  be  defeated  on 
some  side  issue  or  catch  vote.  His  suggestion  was 
that  the  essential  programme  of  his  Government  would 

1  be  continued  by  whatever  successors  M.  Loubet  se- 
lected  ;  or  in  other  words  that  M.  Loubet  should  make 
his  selection  depend  on  the  holding  of  the  extreme 
Republican  creed. 

What  this  creed  may  be,  for  which  M.  Combes  has 
stood  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  strangely  and 
persistently  perverted  in  the  press.  The  "Times"  and 
other  papers  have  interpreted  every  step  of  the  associa- 
tions law  as  mere  anti-clericalism,  with  its  motto 
"  Voila  l'ennemi  "  and  its  enemy's  crest  a  Jesuit  ram- 
pant. But  the  best  opinion  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
England,  fails  to  find  any  such  limitation  or  purity  of 
motive  in  the  suppression  of  sisterhoods  wholly  devoted 
to  charity,  or  such  monasteries  as  the  Chartreux,  or  the 

;  orphanages  of  the  Benedictines.  The  suppression  ol 
charitable  women  is  not  a  step  in  intellectual  or  poli- 
tical freedom.  Again  the  delation  principle,  the  de- 
liberate policy  of  informing  against  officers  who  took 
the  sacrament,  was  neither  a  natural  inheritance  from 
past  governments  nor  a  mere  departmental  excess. 
The  cause  of  this  English  view  of  the  intentions  of 

J  M.  Combes  may  be  found  mainly  in  ignorance,  partly 

I  in  the  half-conscious  surrender  to  extreme  Protestant 
intolerance.  But  the  channel  of  the  criticism  is  the 
special  correspondent  ;  and  consider  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  almost  exclusive  employment  in  this  sen 

i  vice  of  men  of  Jewish  stock-  They  are  good  linguists, 
with  the  intellect  of  their  race,  and  some  of  its  other 
characteristics. 

One  more  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  Parliamentary 
government  is  provided  for  Russian  reformers  in  the 
course  of  the  Hungarian  elections.    The  canvassing 

j  proceeds  with  fury  modified  by  pistols.  The  house  of 
one  eminent  Liberal  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  who 
emptied  pistols  through  the  windows  and  the  inmate 

(  retaliated  with  a  rifle  which  found  a  victim.  If  all  this 
savage  excitement  were  aroused  by  some  question  vital 
to'the  nation's  well-being,  it  might  be  pardonable  though 
extreme.  But  the  cause  is  no  more  and  no  less  than 
certain  rules  of  procedure  which  a  factious  Opposition 
interpret  as  an  infringement  of  liberty.  A  Russian 
might  well  say,  Blessed  is  the  country  which  has  no 
rules  of  procedure.  It  is  not  in  autocracies  that  the 
"guillotine"  flourishes. 

The  outcry  against  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal 
has  ended  simultaneously  in  England  and  Africa,  thanks 

1  to  the  humour  of  Mr.  Yerburgh  and  the  honesty  of  Mr. 
Quin.  Mr.  Yerburgh's  argumentum  ad  hominem  makes 
;~  pleasant  sequel  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  tale  of  the  officer 
who  offered,  when  his  force  was  disbanded,  ioy.  a  day  to 
any  man  who  cared  to  take  it.  Only  one  accepted  and 
he  gave  up  after  a  few  days.    Mr.  Yerburgh  not  only 

1  offered  any  miner  in  his  audience  full  pay  in  the  mines 
but  a  free  trip  to  the  place  and  back,  on  the  sole  con- 

I  dition  that  if  they  gave  up  the  work  under  six  months  a 
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small  sum  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Chester  Infirmary. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  that  t  he  offer  has  been  accepted. 

In  the  Transvaal  has  been  given  a  less  humorous 
but  also  less  negative  acknowledgment  of  the  work 
of  the  Chinese.  As  a  preliminary  to  Mr.  Solomon's 
speech  at  Johannesburg  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Quit!  with- 
drew explicitly  and  formally  all  opposition  to  the 
ordinance.  "The  Chinamen  are  here",  he  said,  "and 
the  people  seem  contented.  The  question  therefore 
is  finished  ".  His  surrender  no  doubt  was  not  without 
secondary  motives.  He  and  other  members  of  the 
Responsible  Government  Association  wish  to  plump 
for  "  responsibility  "  and  to  withdraw  from  themselves 
all  accidental  causes  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Solomon,  chair- 
man of  the  association,  put  his  case  reasonably  enough. 
He  would  not  have  the  elections  take  place  till  the  summer 
of  1906,  and  would  postpone  the  first  session  till  1907. 
W  hen  Mr.  Solomon  said  he  would  accept  the  representa- 
tive proposals  of  the  Government  in  default  of  the  larger 
measure,  he  made  the  mistake  of  threatening  to  use 
the  semi-liberty  as  a  medium  for  agitation  ;  but  it  is 
undeniably  true  that  representative  government,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  temporary  compromise,  is 
sure  to  be,  in  the  way  of  compromises,  chiefly  effective 
as  an  irritant.  In  default  of  the  autocrat  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  democracy — let  us  have  something 
real,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Harney's  address  on  imperialism  from  the 
Australian  standpoint  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
on  Tuesday  left  one  quite  doubtful  what  the  Australian 
view  really  is.  As  an  ex-Senator  of  the  Commonwealth 
he  no  doubt  has  some  knowledge  of  Australian  senti- 
ments. His  assurances  that  the  Australian  is  a  very 
loyal  subject  do  not  seem  to  amount  to  much  when 
they  are  followed  by  the  statement  that  loyalty  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  colonist  is  unconscious  of 
dependence.  Mr.  Harney  brushes  fiscal  axioms  on  one 
side  and  paradoxically  suggests  that  for  a  time  at  any 
rate  what  is  wanted  is  free  trade  for  Australia  and 
protection  for  Great  Britain.  The  utterance,  notwith- 
standing many  pages  of  explanation,  is  somewhat 
cryptic.  He  believes  in  commercial  union  but  not  poli- 
tical union,  and  deprecates  any  movement  towards 
preference  by  increasing  duties  on  foreign  goods  lest 
the  movement  should  do  no  good  to  Great  Britain 
and  injury  to  the  colonies. 

Lord  Bath's  appointment  to  the  Under-Secretaryship 
of  State  for  India  is  in  fitting  succession  to  that  of 
Lord  Hardwicke.  He  has  not  at  any  time  pushed 
himself  forward  for  office,  and  has  taken  no  very 
prominent  part  in  politics,  so  that  many  people  have 
regarded  him  as  nonchalant  in  public  affairs.  None 
the  less  he  is  well  equipped  for  office  in  intellect, 
manner  and  presence.  Good  looks  always  count  on 
the  Front  Bench,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  once  made 
and  printed  a  careful  and  even  authoritative  list  of  the 
best-looking  men  in  the  House  which  he  himself  adorns, 
would  not  fail  to  place  Lord  Bath  high  in  this  matter. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  day  of  Vandyck  he  would  have 
been  immortalised  :  no  portrait  at  Longleat  could  be 
compared  with  his. 

It  will  no  doubt  gratify  many  Conservatives,  who  see 
in  Mr.  Morley  the  arch  enemy  of  the  imperial  ideas 
that  they  themselves  preach,  to  find  him  urging  this 
country  to  rivet  affection  with  America  even  at  the  cost 
of  colonial  schemes.  They  will  have  to  consider 
whether  it  will  be  wise  to  'revise  this  dislike  of  Mr. 
Morley  or  their  affection  for  the  United  States.  The 
growing  goodwill  which  he  found — and  oddly  enough  at- 
tributed to  the  "  Alabama"  concession — would,  he  said, 
he  sacrificed  by  alteration  in  our  fiscal  policy.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Ritchie  have  said  the  same  thing  be- 
fore and.  they  all  seem  to  regard  the  United  States  as 
"a  nice  child  so  long  as  you  don't  cross  'im  ",  while  it 
does  not  matter  at  all  to  what  extent  the  nice  child 
"crosses"  his  elder  friend.  If  English  people  stood 
the  McKinley  tariff,  Americans,  who  are  not  a  rancorous 
people,  should  manage  to  endure  a  few  shillings  on 
corn.  Their  friends,  as  it  seems  to  us,  underestimate 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  American  character.    It  would 


be  well  to  know  what  the  Americans  think  of  Mr. 
I  Morley's  glowing  forecast  of  the  black  question. 

Dr.  Warre's  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  replying  to  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster's  mad  attack  on  the  public  schools  is 
perhaps  the  severest  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Arnold- 
Korster  has  yet  been  subjected.  It  deprives  the  speech 
even  of  plausibility  and  leaves  the  suggestion,  which 
we  are  afraid  is  justified,  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has 
permitted  himself,  without  consideration  of  his  respon- 
sibility as  a  Minister,  to  take  advantage  of  a  puff  of 
popular  prejudice.  The  cardinal  difficulty  of  the  army 
is  the  finding  of  a  sufficiency  of  good  officers.  Because 
the  number  is  small,  Mr.  Arnold-Korster  chooses  to 
accuse  the  public  schools,  which  supply  the  greater 
number  of  officers,  of  making  the  army  their  "  preserve  ". 
It  is  beyond  question  that  intellectually  the  foremost  body 
in  the  army  are  the  Engineers,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  come  from  the  army  classes  that  were  established 
by  the  schools  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Warre  is  kind  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
charge  is  made  only  against  the  candidates  for  Sandhurst. 
We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  meant,  but 
if  he  meant  so  to  limit  his  attack,  are  the  public  schools 
to  blame,  because  they  are  more  successful  than  others 
in  finding  men  to  do  the  papers  set  by  the  Government  ? 
The  only  other  source  of  supply  of  officers  is  the 
crammer  ;  so  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  wants  education  by 
"  chauffage  ". 

The  harriers  seem  to  have  come  up  with  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  this  time.  He  is  caught,  but  that  is  not  to  say 
he  will  fail  to  break  through  and  beat  them  all  even 
yet.  And  we  hope  he  will.  There  are  many  things 
about  Mr.  Bowles  we  do  not  admire,  but  we  have  a 
liking  for  brains.  Mr.  Bowles  has  more  brains  than  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  an 

1  ill  service  to  parliamentary  institutions  to  hunt  out  an 
exceptionally  clever  man.  And  really  what  is  the 
justification  for  it  ?  When  has  Mr.  Bowles  mattered 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  party  powers 
to  track  him  down  for  political  suppression  ?  Mr. 
Bowles  has  paid  the  full  penalty  of  smartness  ;  with 

'  all  his  ability  and  wealth  of  information  he  cannot  get 
himself  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  no  man  who  is  not 
thought  serious  can  be  a  danger  to  a  Government  in 

[  this  country.  Now  if  a  man  like,  say,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,    in  his    House  of   Commons  days,  turned 

I  on  his  leaders,  it  might  be  necessary  to  remove  him. 
But  to  suppress  mere  cleverness  is  really  banal  in 
its  stupiditv. 

It  argues  a  want  of  perception  to  take  the  sallies  of 
the  free  lance,  we  mean  the  really  clever  man,  not  the 
bore,  so  much  to  heart.  Disraeli  never  made  a  mis- 
take of  that  kind.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  attacked 
him  and  his  Government  and  one  of  his  principal 
bills  soon  after  he  got  in  the  House,  and  Disraeli 
was  amused.  He  had  too  good  a  sense  of  humour 
to  want  to  mark  down  a  brilliant  man  just  because  he 
might  be  troublesome.  There  is  a  vindictiveness  about 
this  sort  of  thing  that  does  not  add  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  parliamentary  life.  Why  what  will  our 
debates  come  to,  if  we  are  to  have  nothing  but  the  long 
wind  of  the  front  benches  and  then  the  dead  flat  of  the 
items?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  leaders  each  side 
to  wish  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the  party  merely  their 
pawns,  as  silent  and  as  easily  moved.  But  they  should 
consider  that  able  men  will  soon  decline  to  go  through 
the  pawn  stage.  The  alternative  for  them,  they  know, 
will  be  ostracism  or  the  Front  Bench,  and  the  sp  ecula- 
tion  will  not  be  good  enough. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  blessed  the  Welsh  revival: 
he  has  given  it  his  sanction,  signifying  his  approval,  we 
must  admit,  in  a  most  tangible  way.  He  abandoned 
one  of  his  political  demonstrations  to  make  room  for 
the  revivalists.  That  was  certainly  practical  well-doing  ; 
and  the  grace  of  this  attention  of  Mr.  George  to  the 
rival  demonstration  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  little  fact  that  in  every  place  where  the  revival  is 
in  force,  nobody  will  give  even  a  thought  to  politics, 
far  less  attend  a  meeting.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  astutely 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  shut  up  his   sh  ow,  and 
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attended  the  revivalist  meeting.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  keep  away  altogether,  as  perhaps  he  dis- 
covered. No  doubt  he  had  the  single  eye  in  going, 
but  it  is  conceivable  someone  there  might  make  in- 
ferences of  his  own. 

The  conviction  of  Jones  the  Wandsworth  solicitor, 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  on  Tues- 
day, should  be  a  lesson  to  public  bodies  to  scrutinise 
narrowly  their  bills  of  costs.  Jones  made  fraudulent 
charges  of  close  upon  a  thousand  pounds  for  money 
out  of  pocket  for  surveyors'  and  valuers'  fees  and 
counsels'  fees  in  respect  of  fourteen  rating  appeals. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  excuse  for  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  they  ran  up  a  fine  bill  of  costs.  Mr. 
Alfred  Nicol  Henderson,  then  clerk  to  the  Wandsworth 
Guardians,  is  a  barrister,  but  he  is  singularly  unac- 
quainted with  litigation.  Jones  retained  him,  and  got 
him  to  sign  retainers,  and  sent  him  instructions  to 
advise  on  evidence  ;  and  though  the  fees  were  never 
paid  they  appeared  in  the  bill  of  costs  with  the  bogus 
surveyor's  charges.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Henderson, 
not  having  been  paid,  should  not  have  investigated  the 
bill  as  clerk  to  the  Guardians.  But  neither  did  the 
taxing  master,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  that  time, 
demand  to  see  the  vouchers.  A  clerk  to  Jones  "  split  " 
on  his  employer  out  of  revenge  ;  or  everything  would 
have  been  comfortable  all  round. 

The  accident  which  occurred  on  the  Midland  Railway 
near  Cudworth  on  Thursday  morning  was  barely 
saved  from  being  even  a  much  greater  disaster  than 
it  was.  The  express  from  Glasgow  to  London,  travel- 
ling fifty  miles  an  hour,  caught  up  and  telescoped  a 
slow  mail  train  ;  and  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
the  sudden  mist  prevented  the  driver  from  seeing  the 
signals.  The  presence  of  mind  of  a  railway  servant, 
who  was  on  a  goods  train  on  a  parallel  line,  alone 
prevented  the  disaster  involving,  as  in  the  terrible 
Abbots  Repton  accident  years  ago,  a  third  train. 
Remembering  that  a  down  express  was  due,  the 
man  took  a  detonator,  hurried  down  the  line,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  fix  the  explosive.  There  was 
not  quite  space  entirely  to  arrest  this  second  express, 
but  though  slightly  damaged  it  was  able  to  be  used  to 
carry  back  the  wounded.  The  accident  happened  on  a 
high  embankment,  where  the  wreckage  of  the  carriages 
took  fire.  Six  people,  of  whom  four  were  passengers, 
were  killed  at  once  ;  one  man  has  since  died,  and  of  the 
fifteen  injured  some  it  is  feared  may  not  recover. 

The  ill  winds  of  the  beginning  of  the  week  have  at 
least  brought  rejoicing  to  the  Meteorological  Office. 
The  thermometer  has  moved  and  the  barometer  stopped 
with  an  unexpectedness  that  has  made  the  daily  records 
an  invaluable  lesson  in  the  subject.  Oddly  enough, 
the  London  offices  were,  so  to  speak,  at  the  centre  of 
the  eccentricity.  In  the  North  all  outdoor  work  was 
suspended  ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  was  just  a  slight 
frost  ;  in  London  ice  fell  through  the  air  and  over  one 
short  period  on  Monday  every  street  was  a  glissade. 
One  statistician  saw  seventeen  fallen  horses  between 
the  Strand  and  Waterloo.  The  common  attribute  of 
all  these  manifestations  was  a  south-east  wind  of  a 
peculiarly  biting  power.  Many  old  people  were  actually 
killed  by  it  ;  it  caused  many  disasters,  and  perhaps 
nobody  who  faced  the  force  of  it  was  unaware  of  its 
virulence. 

Poor  Disraeli  !  that  he  should  come  to  this,  to  rank 
in  the  shop  window  with  the  other  wares  of  the  adver- 
tising agent  ;  to  take  his  place  beside  Boots  the  Cash 
Chemists,  International  Furs,  Price's  Patent  Candles 
and  Savoy  clarets.  There  is,  though,  a  certain  humour 
about  it  which  would  certainly  have  appealed  to  his  re- 
fined cynicism.  How  he  would  have  smiled  at  the  puffing 
into  vast  importance  of  a  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
novel!  The  "  Times  "  is  wonderful  ;  it  is  shocked  by 
nothing.  But  the  editorial  side  must  look  ahead,  or  it 
will  be  totally  eclipsed  by  the  advertising  staff,  now 
that  they  have  taken  to  write  as  well  as  tout.  Might 
not  the  editorial  side  undertake  to  finish  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  novel  for  him  ?  But  perhaps  the  advertisement 
writer  has  that  in  hand  already. 


EXPECTATIONS  AND  CHANCES. 

THE  significance  of  the  actual  date  of  the  opening 
of  Parliament  is  usually  nil  ;  but  its  announce- 
ment never  fails  to  produce  at  any  rate  one  effect.  It 
doubles  the  volume  and  speed  of  political  chatter.  The 
irrepressible  busybody,  whom  no  responsible  public 
man  would  trust  with  a  single  item  of  true  information, 
bursts  into  full  song  ;  spring  has  come  for  him.  At 
dinner-tables,  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  to  those  who 
will  put  up  with  him,  in  the  club  he  can  trill  unceasingly 
his  special  knowledge  of  the  reason  why  the  par- 
ticular date  was  chosen,  what  the  Government  are 
going  to  do,  and  what  the  Opposition  are  plan- 
ning. This  year  he  is  particularly  happy  ;  for  the  un- 
conventional date  of  14  February  is  an  inexhaustible 
theme.  He  finds  the  selection  of  S.  Valentine's  Day 
pregnant  with  omens.  The  situation,  he  tells  you, 
is  very  grave.  Always  an  irritant  to  those  who  take 
a  serious  interest  in  public  matters,  he  is  this  time 
an  absolute  scourge  ;  for  there  plainly  are  circumstances 
this  year  that  very  much  enhance  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cance of  the  Session's  opening  ;  and  this  makes  him  the 
more  insistent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  the 
man  who  really  cares  the  more  anxious  to  avoid  him. 
Fortunately  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  anything 
but  gossip  and  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  ;  so  we  at  least  are 
able  to  escape  him,  and  maybe  allowed  to  "discuss 
the  situation ",  as  he  would  say,  without  any  fear  of 
his  trotting  up  to  join  in  the  discussion. 

We  do  not  quite  class  in  the  chatterers'  category 
those  members  of  the  Opposition  who  are  so  greatly 
excited  about  the  time  of  the  next  election  and  the 
intention  of  the  Government  as  to  its  own  demise. 
To  them  it  is  a  really  important  matter  and  they  have 
a  right  to  make  their  calculations — vain  calculations, 
probably  ;  but  that  is  their  look  out.  They  might 
however  observe  a  little  more  restraint  in  their  expec- 
tations of  the  Ministry's  death.  One  is  familiar  with 
the  impatience  of  the  expectant,  but  anxious,  legatee  ; 
and  suspense  is  painful  always.  But  well-bred 
folk  usually  put  on  at  least  an  appearance  of 
decent  calm,  and  even  respectable  solemnity  ;  they 
remember  that  it  is  as  incumbent  on  them  to  wait  the 
end  with  dignity  as  on  the  moribund,  or  reputed  mori- 
bund. They  must  not  openly  swear  if  he  shows 
unexpected  signs  of  recovery.  But  the  Opposition  are 
swearing  quite  audibly.  Even  the  blameless  "  West- 
minster Gazette "  cannot  contain  its  anger  that  the 
Government  will  not  commit  the  happy  despatch.  Did 
they  send  Mr.  Balfour  his  white  girdle — and  all  for 
nothing?  Really  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the 
"  Westminster  ",  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  whole  family 
of  them  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  gathering  of 
friends  at  the  bedside — in  certain  primitive  places — in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  wake,  or  the  funeral.  They 
explain  to  one  another  volubly  that  the  poor  fellow  cannot 
possibly  live  ;  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  mistake. 
There  are  recorded  instances  of  that  sort  of  talk  exciting 
so  strong  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  patient  as  to 
resuscitate  him.  Might  not  our  Radical  friends  take 
warning?  We  may  disregard  their  solemn  arguments 
about  the  Government  no  longer  having  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  That  is  political  commonplace.  Change 
sides,  and  it  is  we  who  should  be  saying  it  instead  of 
the  Radicals.  But  no  Prime  Minister  ever  considered 
himself  bound  by  the  course  of  bye-elections.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  particular  treated  them  with  supreme  dis- 
regard. Constitutionally  he  was  right.  Then  we  are 
,  hearing  again  of  fixed  Parliamentary  periods.  We 
ou^ht  to  have  the  American  plan  of  elections  at  fixed 
times  ;  uncertainty,  we  are  told,  is  bad  for  the  country  ; 
perhaps  it  is,  but  the  evil  of  it  never  seems  to  strike  a 
party  except  when  it  is  in  Opposition.  We  have  known 
!  many  Oppositions  appreciate  the  beauty  of  quadrennial 
or  triennial  elections  but  never  a  Ministry.  Changing 
sides  in  the  House  so  alters  the  point  of  view  that  men 
never  see  these  reforms  in  the  same  light  when  they  have 
the  power  to  effect  them.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
next  Radical  Government  may  deem  its  life  so  precarious 
as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  its  possible 
duration  for  the  certainty  of  avoiding  long  terms  of 
opposition  in  the  future — at  any  rate  long  terms  without 
I  an  appeal  to  the  country.    But  the  unfortunate  items 
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would  hardly  stand  this  from  any  loaders.  Ii  might  be 
all  very  well  for  them  ;  they  might  very  likely  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  suicide  ;  but  the  poor  rank  and  file,  who 
knows  which  of  them  would  ever  see  Parliamentary 
life  again  ?  We  cannot  fancy  any  Government  repeal- 
ing the  Septennial  Act  and  adopting  the  American 
system.  And  those  who  lightly  advise  the  change 
should  consider  what  it  means.  Constitutionally  a 
more  fundamental  change  could  not  he.  It  would 
upset  our  whole  system  of  Cabinet  making- ;  it  would 
reduce  the  power  of  Parliament  over  the  Government  to 
nil.  And  if  the  recurring  period  for  elections  were 
put  at  three  or  four  years,  there  would  be  even  more 
upset  of  business  than  now.  The  Americans  have  six 
months  topsyturvy  every  four  years.  Their  sufferings 
from  elections  are  worse  than  ours. 

Looking  at  things,  now,  from  the  Ministerial  point  of 
>  iew,  we  do  not  deny  that  they  have  exceptional  diffi- 
culties to  face.  The  cricket  analogy  applies.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  Ministry  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
bowled  out — sometimes  by  an  apparently  easy  ball- 
before  it  gets  set.  The  number  of  Unionist  members 
who  do  not  intend  to  seek  re-election  is  a  serious  source 
of  weakness.  Party  human  nature  is  hardly  capable  of 
making  great  effort  to  stay  a  deluge  that  in  any  case 
cannot  whelm  itself.  On  the  whole,  howTever,  we  do  not 
expect  the  Government  to  be  beaten  in  the  House.  We 
rely  on  the  nature  of  the  average  Conservative,  who  has 
the  qualities  of  his  defects.  If  he  is  dull,  he  is  straight. 
He  votes  straight  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit.  He 
may  be  trusted  to  support  his  leaders  in  a  crisis  ;  and, 
if  vigorously  whipped,  can  be  brought  to  the  spot. 
But  of  Sir  Aeland  Hood's  vigour  we  confess  we  have 
some  doubt.  The  Government  will  find  the  Post  Office 
amendment  not  a  pleasant  fence  to  take  ;  they  will  find 
the  Army  votes,  in  our  judgment,  a  worse  one  ;  and  the 
Budget  will  be  far  from  a  trifling  obstacle.  If  they  were 
to  get  a  fall  on  the  army,  we  should  hold  that  they  had 
brought  the  trouble  on  their  own  heads.  For  the  sake 
of  a  popular  cry  of  economy  they  have  deliberately7 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  army,  when  all  the  world 
<nows,  and  realises  more  every  day,  that  it  is  inadequate 
n  numbers  to  the  duties  it  has  to  perform.  If  the 
jovernment  fell  on  the  Budget,  it  would  be  sheer  bad 
uck.  The}'  are  not  responsible  for  bad  times,  and  bad 
:imes  forbid  a  popular  Budget. 

Lastly  the  question  arises,  does  honour  or  expediency 
:ompel  the  Government  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end  ?  They 
lave  done  much:  they  have  carried  through  their  South 
\frican  policy  ;  they  have  passed  a  great  Education  Act; 
md  they  have  kept  the  country  out  of  war  with  Russia, 
rheymust  at  any  cost  pass  an  Aliens  Bill.  It  ought  to 
lave  been  passed  last  year,  and  the  vulgar  violence  of  the 
opposition  did  not  excuse  its  abandonment.  We  have  no 
foubt  whatever  that  the  Aliens  Bill  will  be  passed  next 
session.  We  should  like  to  see  them  settle  the  education 
question  before  going  out ;  but  they  will  not.  Redistribu- 
ion  will  doubtless  figure  in  the  King's  Speech,  but  it  is 
lot  really  urgent  and  will  not  be  pressed.  When  they 
lave  passed  the  Aliens  Bill,  is  there  any  real  reason  why 
Vlr.  Balfour  should  not,  if  so  minded,  "  declare  "  ?  Un- 
ortunately  there  is  a  reason.  Foreign  affairs  are  too 
nuch  unsettled  for  Ministers  to  be  justified  in  risk- 
ing a  change  of  government  when  not  compelled, 
^ould  any  Liberal,  in  a  calm  moment,  say  that  a  Prime 
Minister,  who  honestly  believes  that  in  the  existing 
nternational  situation  a  change  of  government  would 
:>e  a  grave  danger  to  the  country,  is  justified  in  risking 
1  change  while  he  still  led  a  substantial  majority  in  the 
-iouse  of  Commons  ? 


MONSIEUR  COMBES'  COLLAPSE. 

]W[  ONSIEUR  COMBES  has  gone,  and  that  is  so 
^v-l  much  to  the  good.  Though  there  may  be  no 
eason  to  believe  that  we  shall  find  more  to  commend  in 
he  policy  of  his  successor  than  in  that  of  M.  Combes, 
'et  France  may  be  congratulated  on  having  rid  herself 
if  a  burden  that  was  daily  diminishing  her  prestige  in 
he  eyes  of  the  world.  His  name  had  come  to  stand  for 
verything  least  savoury  in  Republican  politics,  and  for 
hat  reason  all  self-respecting  Republicans  desired  his 


departure.  But  he  has  clung  to  his  portfolio  with  a 
tenacity  which  it  appeared  nothing  could  affect.  Even 
the  Army  scandals  did  not  shake  his  hold  until  the 
man  of  destiny  appeared  in  the  person  of  M.  Doumer. 
Between  that  gentleman  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  a  duel  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
which  has  caused  great  entertainment  to  the  spectators, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  striking  personal  triumph  for  the 

1  ex-colonial  governor.  What  all  the  revelations  of  the 
"  Figaro"  and  the  denunciations  of  the  Opposition 
failed  to  effect  the  candidature  of  M.  Doumer  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  brought  about  with  dramatic 
suddenness.  This,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  due  to 
M.  Doumer's  own  personality,  but  in  great  measure 
to   the   fact   that   the  vote  for  the  election  of  the 

1  President  was  secret.  That  ballot,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed the  real  views  of  those  who  voted,  and 
made  not  only  M.  Combes  but  his  ministry  and  the 
Bloc  understand  that  his  retention  of  his  post  was 
impossible. 

To  grasp  the  full  force  of  that  view  it  must  be 
remembered  not  only  that  the  personal  antagonism 
between  M.  Combes  and  M.  Doumer  was  acute,  but 
also  that  the  latter  was  hateful  to  the  Bloc  because  he 
had  steadily  refused  to  worship  at  their  shrines  and 
had  throughout  taken  an  independent  course.  Having 
made  his  mark  as  Governor  of  Indo-China  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  vigorous  language  in  the 
Chamber  and  had  attained  the  considerable  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  He  has  spoken 
his  mind  on  M.  Pelletan's  escapades,  nor  did  he  spare 
General  Andre  any  more  than  he  has  spared  M.  Combes, 
who  very  willingly  gave  battle  and  carried  his  enmity 
so  far  as  to  attack  the  adversary  in  his  constituency. 
On  the  other  hand  M.  Brisson,  the  Government  candi- 
date, was  not  unpopular  and  had  held  the  post  of 
President  without  any  more  show  of  partiality  than  is 
regarded  as  legitimate  in  the  Chamber.  But  he  was 
well  known  as  a  strong  partisan  on  the  side  of  the 
Ministry.  His  defeat  therefore  was  a  Ministerial  defeat, 
it  was  for  M.  Combes  a  "  soufflet  en  plein  visage  ".  He 
was  much  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Balfour  would 
be  if  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  were  elected  Chairman  of 
Committee  by  a  combination  of  dissatisfied  Unionists 
with  the  Opposition. 

Whether  M.  Combes  saw  the  truth  himself  or  had 
it  forced  upon  him  by  candid  friends,  when  his  majority 
fell  to  six,  is  of  no  account.  He  had  become  intoler- 
able in  great  measure  owing  to  his  odious  methods 
of  conducting  his  campaign.  The  world  has  been 
astonished  at  times  by  revelations  of  the  petty  spites 
of  great  men.  No  one  is  surprised  that  M.  Combes 
was  petty  but  the  industry  of  his  pettiness  almost 
passes  belief.  It  only  serves  to  prove  the  appal- 
ling- thoroughness  with  which  delation  has  honey- 
combed the  political  as  well  as  the  military  system  in 
France.  The  correspondent  of  the  "Westminster 
Gazette  "  (a  strong  anti-clerical)  avers  that  M.  Combes 
has  transferred  from  his  situation  a  certain  river-keeper 
for  the  grave  offence  of  having  conveyed  in  his  boat  a 
member  of  some  religious  fraternity  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  The  more  heinous  crimes  against  the  State 
committed  by  General  Andre  have  obscured  for  the 
French  public  many  of  the  equally  base,  if  less  destruc- 
tive, manoeuvres  of  M.  Combes'  own  particular  spies. 
As  for  air  own  people  our  newspapers  tell  them  little 
enough  of  either.  But  the  opponents  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  parliament  have  had  their  lives  rendered 
intolerable  for  months  by  the  system  of  espion- 
age to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Even 
M.  Clemenceau  has  not  escaped  and  it  is  no  extra- 
vagant assumption  that  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  his  hostility  not  to  the  Republic  but  to  the 
Government. 

M.  Combes'  fall  may  have  other  and  less  favourable 
reasons,  personal  jealousies  and  the  like,  for  a  frequent 
distribution  of  offices  is  the  most  popular  atmosphere 
for  politicians  everyone  of  whom  looks  upon  himself  as 
"  ministrable ".  But  the  interesting  point  for  the 
observer  is  that  the  Bloc  has  broken  up  for  the 
first  time.  The  system  that  opened  in  1899  under 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  received  a  shock  from  within 
that  promises  to  be  the  first  of  a  series.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  attribute  the  change  of  Ministry  entirely  to 
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the  faults  of  the  late  Premier.  If  M.  Combes  went  too 
fast  for  some,  he  went  too  slowly  for  M.  Clemenceau  and 
his  friends.  They  have  found  hardly  anything'  done 
out  of  the  programme  which  they  originally  laid  down. 
Two  Years'  Service,  Income-Tax,  Separation  of  Church 
and  State,  Old  Age  Pensions.  Of  these  only  the  first 
will  be  carried  before  the  next  election,  and  M.  Millerand 
has  never  ceased  to  make  their  inaction  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  whole  Ministry.  After  three  years  of 
office  the  only  "bag  '*  they  have  to  show  with  the  expen- 
diture of  so  prodigious  an  amount  of  powder  and  shot 
is  the  expulsion  from  their  habitats  of  a  certain  number 
of  unfortunate  monks  and  nuns.  The  French  Socialist 
party,  to  do  it  justice,  has  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  constructive  policy  to  boast  and  it  naturally  resents 
the  incapacity  of  the  Ministry  to  develop  it.  But  the 
Republican  and  Radical  quarrels  are  rather  personal 
than  political.  The  "Progressive  Radicals",  whose 
name  is  a  quaint  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Radicalism 
may  be  obstinately  Conservative,  hope  to  act  as  the 
bodyguard  of  the  new  Ministry  which  looks  like  a  new 
rendering  of  the  old  farce  "  Men  not  Measures  ".  After 
all  the  majority  of  the  Radical  group,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Moderate  Republicans,  has  no  very  consuming 
desire  for  any  of  the  measures  that  M.  Clemenceau  longs 
tor.  Anti-clericalism  united  them  for  a  time,  but  many 
who  approved  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  original  pro- 
posals have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  the  methods  by 
which  his  successor  put  them  into  force.  "  Anti- 
Clericalism  "  is  common  form  on  a  Republican  platform 
in  France  just  as  in  this  country  the  Tory  perorates 
about  the  "  Empire  "  and  the  Liberal  about  "  peace 
and  retrenchment".  But  there  is  often  a  wide  difference 
between  partisans  who  employ  the  same  phrases  when 
they  come  to  translate  them  into  practice. 

In  any  case  the  anti-Christian  movement  will  receive 
a  check,  for  it  is  now  evident  that  there  are  lengths  to 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  go  against  the  Church  even  in 
France.  The  methods  and  manners  of  the  majority  in 
their  wild  anti-Catholic  raid  of  the  last  few  years  has 
shocked  the  sentiments  of  large  numbers  of  philo- 
sophic Radicals  who  have  even  less  inclination  to  bow 
their  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Freemasons  than 
under  that  of  the  Church.  Probably  as  things  now  are, 
an  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry  of  Moderate  Liberals 
would  fail.  There  are  clear  indications  that  the  Bloc  is 
still  sufficiently  solid  to  compel  the  inclusion  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  friends  as  a  preliminary  to  any  prospect 
of  prolonged  or  even  temporary  stability.  "  The  Free- 
food  Syndicate  "  as  it  has  been  unkindly  called  by  a 
witty  deputy,  will  exact  the  sustenance  of  a  good  section 
of  its  ow  n  members  as  the  price  of  support  accorded 
but  the  circulation  of  loaves  and  fishes  is  likely  to 
become  more  rapid  than  of  late.  This  will  not  tend 
to  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  a  big  campaign  against 
the  Church  or  in  favour  of  any  sweeping  change.  But, 
whatever  his  programme  any  Minister  with  moderately 
sane  views  will  devote  himself  first  of  all  to  restoring 
popular  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  army. 
It  is  the  general  resentment  at  the  revelations  of  the 
delation  scandal  that  has  brought  the  long  latent  dis- 
gust to  the  point  of  revolt  and  deposed  M.  Combes. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  M.  Pelletan  will  be  retained 
at  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  His  administration  of  the 
navy  has  not  tended  to  increase  public  confidence  in 
that  branch  of  the  service.  As  to  the  other  Ministerial 
posts,  there  is  only  one  that  really  concerns  foreign 
observers.  That  is  of  course  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  a  change  is  contemplated 
there.  M.  Loubet  would  certainly  oppose  vigorously 
any  attempt  to  shift  M.  Delcas.se"  who  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  France  has  in  her  public  life.  During 
the  present  crisis  in  the  Fast  and  with  a  dubious  situa- 
tion in  Morocco  M.  Delcasse  is  a  necessity.  Nearly 
every  Frenchman  is  a  lover  of  peace,  every  French 
business  man  certainly  is,  and  M.  Delcasse  s  deposition 
would  send  a  shiver  through  the  frame  of  financial 
France,  a  shock  not  to  be  rashly  administered  by  any 
Premier  who  desires  to  see  good  days.  Though  we 
are  probably  destined  to  witness  another  era  of  short 
Ministries,  with  a  Bloc  disintegrating  rapidly  or  gradu- 
ally according'  to  circumstances,  the  stability  of  M. 
Delcasse  hardly  seems  doubtful.  A  good  proportion  of 
Frenchmen  and  the  whole  world  outside  would  con- 


template either  the  retention  or  the  disappearance  of 
his  colleagues  with  an  equal  mind,  but  M.  Delcasse 
lives  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  Gambetta's  maxim 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indispensable  man. 


THE    REAL    FOOD  PROBLEM. 

'  1  *HE  policy   of  feeding  neglected  children  in  the 
J-     elementary  schools  will   undoubtedly  suffer  by 
falling-  into  the  hands  of  extremists  and  faddists  whose 
j  ideas  bear  no  practical  relation  to  the  state  of  public 
I  opinion  and  circumstances.    To  put  forward  as  a  policy 
I  the  proposal  that  the  State  should  undertake  the  com- 
!  plete  maintenance  of    all  school  children  could  only 
enter  into  the  heads  of  a  sort  of  people  whose  support 
.  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  any  cause  with 
which  they  might    be  associated.     Sir  John  Gorst, 
I  therefore,  allowed  himself  to  be  manoeuvred  into  an 
untenable  position   in   consenting  to  preside  at  the 
Guildhall  Conference  which  was  held  yesterday  when 
this  subject  was  discussed,  amongst  others,  by  dele- 
gates of  various   labour   and  Socialist  associations, 
i  The  moderate  and  reasonable  supporters  on  business* 
I  like,  solid  common  sense,  and  logical  grounds,  of  the 
'  feeding  of  half-starved  school  children  will  naturally 
I  be  estranged.    Their  object  is  the  specific  and  definite 
one  of  saving,  without  any  arriere  pensee  of  introduc- 
I  ing  social  and  political  changes,  the  immense  amount 
of  money  we  are  at  present  throwing  away  on  educa- 
tion.    Sir  John    Gorst's   friends    are   not   so  much 
interested   in   the   feeding  of  children  as  an  educa- 
tional reform  to  which  we  are  being  driven  by  good 
sense  and    economical   considerations,    as   they  are 
in  introducing   a  political  or   social   change   in  the 
direction  of  avowed  socialistic  theory.    That  of  course 
is  not  Sir  John  Gorst's  reason  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
he  is  displaying  in  this  very  important  matter,  and' 
he  sees  as  unwillingly  as  we  do  the  harm  which  theorists 
of  this  character  may  bring  on  the  efforts  of  all  who ; 
look  at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view  as  an  educa- 
tional reformer.     He  had  to  begin  his  speech  at  the  ! 
conference  by  disavowing  their  aims  ;  and  we  are  glad; 
to  see  that  Dr.  Macnamara's  amendment  limited  Mr. 
Will  Thome's  resolution  to  the  practical  point  as  to 
:  neglected  children,  and  the  recovery  of  the  cost  where 
■  possible. 

The  matter  is  really  independent  of  all  theories  and- 
politics.     It  is  simply  a  business  affair  in  which  rate-; 

!  payers  and  tax  payers  have  to  consider  whether  they 

j  are  getting  sufficient  value  for  their  money  by  attempt-! 
ing  to  educate  half-starved  and  neglected  children. 
Can  such  children  really  be  physically  and  mentally 
educated?  If  not,  what  is  to  be  done  except  either  to 
drop  the  futile  pretence  of  making  such  an  obviously 
hopeless  struggle,  or  to  see  that  on  some  plan  or  other 
there  shall  be  a  system  of  feeding  in  schools  which 
shall  make  every  child  fit  to  take  in  the  education 
which  is  provided  for  him  at  such  an  immense  cost. 
As  to  ceasing  to  make  the  attempt  to  educate  by  public 
means,  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone  thinks  that  would 
improve  our  position  in  any  way,  however  absolutely 

,  he  may  be  convinced  that  we  get  out  of  our  system 
much  less  than  we  expected  and  had  and  have  the  right 
to  expect.  We  are  convinced  that  whoever  gives  any 
attention  to  discovering  the  leakage  will  end  by  finding 
that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  caused  by  our  trying  to  stimu- 
late bodies  and  minds  in  suspended  animation  through 
inanition  caused  by  insufficient  or  improper  nourish- 
ment. Money  spent  on  securing  that  no  child  comes 
to  school  so  maltreated  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 

1  of  salvage  or  insurance  money  paid  to  prevent  a  greater 
loss.    The  death-rate  of  children  is  a  frightful  fact  oi 

,  our  modern  life  ;  and  it  is  established  beyond  contro- 
versy that  it  is  mainly  due  to  bad  feeding  either  through 
the  ignorance  or  the  neglect  of  parents.  We  believt 
it  is  mostly  ignorance,  though  there  is  abundant  neglect 
The  responsibility  of  parents  is  often  talked  about  :  bui 
in  what  way  can  we  prevent  parents  altogether  ignorani 
of  their  elementary  duties  as  parents  from  sending  tc 
the  schools  a  constant  supply  of  ill-nourished  childrei 
for  the  rate  and  tax  payer  to  waste  his  money  upon : 
It  is  almost  harder  to  deal  with  these  parents  than  witl 

I  those  who  for  other  reasons  besides  ignorance  feec 
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their  children  on  injurious  or  too  little  food  or  none  at 
all.  One  of  the  consoling  thoughts  in  supplying  the 
children  of  these  vicious  parents  is  that  we  should  he 
able  to  fasten  their  responsibility  on  them  as  we  cannot 
now  do.  For  outlay  on  their  account  we  would  at 
least  have  a  claim  which  should  be  enforced  with  the 
greatest  strictness.  Not  so  much  for  the  money  as  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  tightening  the  screw  on  a 
class  of  parents  who  at  present  escape  responsibility. 
Instead  of  the  school  feeding  of  children  lessening 
parental  responsibility,  it  might  be  made  a  means  of 
punishing  those  parents  who  now  acknowledge  no 
responsibility.  We  cannot  spoil  parents  such  as  these 
whatever  we  do  ;  and  there  seems  a  prospect  of  getting 
some  control  over  them  if  we  insist  on  feeding  their 
children  for  the  profit  of  the  nation.  For  parents  who 
kill  their  children  merely  through  ignorance,  or  ruin 
them  through  improper  feeding,  the  danger  that  what- 
ever feeling  of  parental  responsibility  they  possess  will 
be  lessened  need  give  no  trouble.  They  will  pay  for 
their  children  as  they  pay  now,  and  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  shirk  if  they  are  under  legal  liability  to 
reimburse  expenses  incurred  on  their  account. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  improvement  in  living,  it  cannot 
be  introduced  through  the  parents  directly.    A  begin- 
ning must  be  made  with  the  children  who,  when  they 
have  learned  at  school  to  know  by  being  fed  properly 
themselves  that  cheese  and  pickles  is  not  a  diet  on 
which  infants  flourish,  will  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  working  classes  discover  how  to  keep 
their  numbers  within  the  limits  of  comfort  without 
slaughtering  their  progeny.    As  a  means  of  educating 
parents   and   children  alike  in    the   most   useful  art 
of  all,  the  art  of  proper  feeding,  nothing  can  be  so 
valuable  to  them  as  taking  the  matter  out  of  their 
hands  and  feeding  the  children  properly  in  spite  of 
them.  Those  who  can  pay  should  pay  for  the  privilege  : 
;  those  who  try  to  avoid  payment  should  be  compelled  to 
;  pay  if  they  have  the  means :  those  who  are  truly  too 
.  poor  would  alone  be  exempt.    It  is  to  this  last  class 
.alone  that  the  term  free  feeding  would  properly  apply. 
We  would  not  make  feeding  freer  than  it  need  [be  ;  but 
,;so  far  as  it  must  be  free,  it  can  be  defended  by  reason 
jof  the  importance  of  the  proper  feeding  of  children  to  the 
national  interests.    There  is  plenty  of  improper  feeding 
in  families  whose  children  do  not  attend  the  state-pro- 
vided elementary  schools  ;  but  as  the  nation  does  not 
spend  its  money  on  these  families  there  is  not  the  same 
I  reason  for  supervising  them.    It  would  not  be  neces- 
jsary  to  feed  all  the  children  who  attend  the  elementary 
schools.     Medical   inspection  would   sort  out  those 
who  were  suffering  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
Parents  whose  children  had  not  to  be  fed  would  take 
jcredit  to  themselves  for  the  exemption  ;  and  a  useful 
spirit   of  emulation  would  be  encouraged  amongst 
parents  generally  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
[Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  desire  to 
introduce  fancy  feeding  into  the  schools.    The  meals 
jmust  be  plain  and  wholesome,  and  marked  especially 
by  an  absence  from  the  menu  of  those  luxuries  of  the 
•ignorant  poor  which  they  so  often  mistake  for  food. 
No  white  bread  destitute  of  nourishment,  no  boiled  tea, 
|or  other  similar  dainties,  must  be  found  on  the  school 
,tables.     Moreover,    the   service   would   have  to  be 
'organised  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  themselves 
would  supply  the  necessary  labour.    In  our  schools  at 
present  there  is  too  much  done  for  the  children  which 
would  be  better  done  by  themselves.    The  provision 
of  public  feeding  ought  to  be  a  most  effective  means 
for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  practical  domestic 
A'ork.    It  would  supplant  much  of  the  fancy  and  use- 
ess  "cooking  and  domestic  economy "  which  is  ridi- 
-•ulously  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
:o  whom  it  is  taught. 


MAGISTRATES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
T'HE  London  police  magistrate  performs  so  many  of 
his  arduous  duties  to  the  advantage  of  the  poorer 
:lasses  that  it  is  with  regret  we  have  to  say  that  he 
loes  less  than  he  might  in  the  case  of  the  Public 
health  Acts.  Laxity  in  the  administration  of  these 
\cts  was  formerly  largely  due  to  the  local  authorities 
hemseJves.    They  were  not  inclined  to  exercise  their 


powers  of  coercion  over  landlords  of  insanitary  property. 
The  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor  was  brought  into  existence  in  order  that  the  public 
knowledge  of  structural  defects  and  sanitary  nuisances 
might  stir  up  the  local  bodies  to  put  the  Acts  into  effec- 
tive operation.  Its  action  was  largely  successful  ;  the 
authorities  came  to  lend  willing  ears  to  complaints  and 
their  inspectors  were  stimulated  to  perform  their  duties 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  supported  by  their 
principals.  The  scene  has  changed,  and  all  who  have 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  health  laws  are 
aware  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  enforcement 
is  now  the  difficulties  the  London  magistrate,  and  we 
are  bound  especially  to  mention  Mr.  Cluer  at  Worship 
Street,  throws  in  the  way  of  the  officers  of  health 
authorities.  This  attitude  is  discouraging  to  the  health 
committees,  their  medical  officers  and  their  inspectors, 
and  in  this  matter  the  magistrates  are  becoming  a 
terror  not  to  the  law-breaker  but  the  law-enforcer.  At 
present  this  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  the  East 
End  of  London  is  passing  in  its  poorer  quarters,  where 
broken-down  insanitary  property  abounds,  from  the 
rapacious  British  slum-owner  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  rapacious  and  infinitely  more  cunning  foreign 
speculator  in  knacker's  house  property.  When  there 
is  actually  a  proposal  to  appoint  sanitary  inspectors 
who  speak  Yiddish,  and  the  foreign  alien  owners  of 
small  property  have  highly  expert  lawyers  skilled  in 
finding  out  and  making  use  of  all  the  technical  loop- 
holes to  evade  the  Acts,  it  is  disheartening  for  those  who 
know  what  good  can  be  done  by  enforcing  the  law  to 
find  the  London  magistrate  playing  up  to  these  gentry. 

In  the  days  of  a  magistrate  like  Mr.  Montagu  Williams 
this  was  not  so  :  the  Acts  were  enforced  strictly  in  their 
real  sense  and  not  with  misplaced  leniency  towards  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  consideration. 
Now  most  of  the  magistrates  are  inclined  to  look  on 
the  inspectors  as  people  who  ought  to  be  discouraged 
rather  than  supported  ;  and  receive  their  evidence  with 
suspicion.  There  are  whole  streets  that  have  been 
bought  up  by  speculators  in  house  property  where  the 
same  class  of  nuisance  recurs  constantly,  and  the 
inspectors  are  always  striving  to  have  work  done  once 
for  all  which  would  effectually  abate  the  nuisance.  But 
the  magistrate  will  accept  the  flimsiest  pretence  that  the 
owner  has  carried  out  the  repairs  ordered,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  the  inspector  that  the  whole 
proceeding  is  a  sham,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
evil  will  be  as  noxious  as  ever.  This  is  usually  an 
evasion  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  magistrates  under  the 
guise  of  a  judgment  on  the  facts.  In  regard  to  insanitary 
property  it  is  the  object  of  the  Health  Acts  that  their 
provisions  shall  be  as  strictly  construed  as  in  the 
case  of  adulterated  foods.  There  is  no  excuse  on 
account  of  hardship  if  a  tradesman  sells  an  adulterated 
article.  The  simple  fact  is  sufficient.  It  is  so  in  regard 
to  house  property,  and  if  the  magistrate  assumes  to 
judge  of  what  he  may  call  the  equities,  that  is  of  such 
questions  as  the  expense  or  hardship  of  doing  what  is 
really  necessary  to  make  the  property  sanitary,  he  is 
going  outside  his  province.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  the  simple  fact  whether  what  has  been 
done  does  effectually  abate  the  nuisance  ;  and  if  it  merely 
patches  it  up  he  ought  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
Acts.  He  lays  down  a  low  standard  and  the  owners 
are  encouraged  to  use  every  chicanery  they  can  employ 
to  show  they  have  conformed  to  it. 

The  owners  of  small  house  property  have  always 
been  the  worst  offenders  against  the  law,  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  many  of  the  larger  estates  more 
of  the  property  in  poor  districts  is  getting  into  their 
possession.  It  is  not  desirable  by  any  laxity  of  the 
sanitary  law  to  make  speculation  in  small  houses 
easier  than  it  is.  As  it  is  not  possible  by  existing  legal 
means  to  induce  the  magistrate  to  give  the  weight 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  inspector's  evidence,  when 
he  urges  that  what  professes  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
magistrate's  order  to  abate  a  nuisance  is  only  disguised 
refusal,  some  remedy  must  be  found  if  the  Acts  are  not 
to  become  a  dead  letter.  The  magistrate  regards  the  in- 
spector as  an  interested  witness  led  by  professional  zeal 
to  exaggerate  offences  and  minimise  reparations.  He 
also  appears  to  fear  that  the  inspector  may  use  his 
powers  in  terrorem  over  his  neighbours  ;  or  that  there 
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might  be  inducement  to  corruption  and  blackmailing  if 
he  did  not  reserve  a  power  to  decide  the  matter  in  the  j 
spirit  in  which  he  condones  the  ordinary  offences  which 
come  before  him.  In  common  criminal  cases  we  admit 
he  is  right  and  sympathy  is  a  virtue.  But  he  mis- 
conceives the  Sanitary  Acts  entirely  if  he  administers 
them  with  this  idea.  It  appears  almost  as  if  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  away  this  assumed  discretion  by 
providing  that  he  must  accept  the  report  of  some 
officer  or  assessor  against  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged 
that  he  is  prompted  by  self-interest  or  any  other  sus- 
picious motive.  Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  that  a 
medical  officer  of  the  London  County  Council  should  be 
called  upon  by  the  inspector  to  make  a  report  which  the 
magistrate  would  be  bound  to  accept  as  conclusive  ; 
and  thereupon  to  make  the  necessary  order  without 
any  regard  to  other  considerations  than  the  effectual 
suppression  of  the  nuisance  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  recurrent  nuisances 
always  festering,  and  never  cured,  are  the  despair  of 
sanitary  authorities  ;  and  their  efforts  to  secure  reason- 
ably healthy  dwellings  are  rendered  abortive  if  a  magis- 
trate allows  himself  to  have  any  faked  work  passed  off 
on  him  as  a  compliance  with  his  order.  He  will  not 
view  the  property  for  himself.  He  says,  I  am  not  an 
architect  or  a  surveyor  ;  and  yet  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  the  inspector  whose  experience  is  i 
large  and  practical.  Ultimately  therefore  he  decides 
the  matter,  on  which  he  has  confessed  his  ignorance, 
on  grounds  irrelevant  under  the  Acts. 

If  these  Acts  are  to  be  administered  with  efficiency 
some  such  provision  as  we  have  mentioned  will  have  to 
be  made.  There  is  at  present  no  simple  method  of 
questioning  the  magistrate's  view  of  the  facts.  It  might 
be  some  restraint  on  him  if  the  local  authorities  made 
more  use  of  legal  assistance  in  presenting  their  cases 
instead  of  entrusting  them  to  the  sanitary  inspectors  as 
is  most  frequently  done.  Some  of  the  local  authorities  j 
are  doing  this  more  frequently  now.  But  there  are 
some  classes  of  cases  where  they  would  find  it  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  employ  a  member  of  the  Bar  to  repre- 
sent them.  For  example,  the  magistrates  have  almost 
unanimously,  it  appears,  resolved  to  treat  the  words 
"  dangerous  "  to  health  in  the  second  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1891,  as  if  they  were  meaningless  ; 
and  the  authorities  have  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this. 
If  the  meaning  which  the  sanitary  officers  wish  to  give 
them  were  adopted,  they  would  enormously  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Act.  As  it  is,  their  view  has  never  been 
placed  before  the  magistrates  with  the  force  and 
emphasis  which  expert  counsel  could  give  to  it  ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  raise  the 
point  and  have  it  finally  decided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
High  Court.  The  view  we  take  is  that  the  magistrates 
are  becoming  lax  in  their  administration  of  the  sanitary 
law  relating  to  housing,  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. One  way  for  the  sanitary  authorities  to  show 
that  they  resent  this  attitude  is  to  bring  the  influence  to 
bear  on  them  in  their  courts  of  that  branch  of  the  legal 
profession  to  which  all  magistrates  belong  wherever  a 
suitable  opportunity  occurs. 


THE  CITY. 

A  HESITATING  and  nervous  feeling  has  pervaded 
**■  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  American  railroad  market 
prices  are  lower  on  balance.  It  is  of  course  quite 
simple  to  point  to  the  general  rise  in  values  which  has 
taken  place  recently  and,  on  the  "swing  of  the 
pendulum  "  principle,  to  regard  the  set-back  as  the  most 
natural  thing  possible.  But  the  causes  in  the  present 
instance  are  much  more  obscure  and  we  have  not  been 
convinced  by  any  of  the  general  statements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  subject  both  in  the  public  press  and 
otherwise.  It  would  appear  that  it  is  rather  in  the  1 
nature  of  a  psychological  development  similar,  but  con- 
verse in  result,  to  that  alluded  to  in  this  Review  a  few 
months  ago  when  we  ventured  to  forecast  a  general  rise. 
Then,  a  wave  of  optimism  was  evident  throughout 
the  bourses  and  to-day  a  strong  feeling  of  pessim- 
ism is  apparent.  After  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  disturbing  causes  which  are  clearly 
arising  from  the  industrial  strikes  in  Germany  and 


Russia,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  latter  country,  and! 
the  possibility  of  the  near  approach  of  a  General 
Election  in  this  country,  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
accounted  for  before  one  can  be  satisfied  that  the 
despondent  tone  to  which  we  have  referred  is  entirely 
warranted.  In  our  opinion  the  present  attitude  is  un- 
reasonable and  if  quotations  should  continue  on  the 
downward  grade  there  should  be  many  satisfactory 
purchases  of  cheap  stock  to  be  made  by  the  shrewd  in- 
vestor. Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  desirable 
to  point  out  that  even  supposing  the  internal  troubles 
in  Russia  should  result  in  a  revolution — and  this  very 
unlikely  result  is  very  generally  accepted  in  the 
City — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  such  de- 
velopment would  operate  as  a  "  bear  "  point,  inasmuch 
as  Paris  would  undoubtedly  sell,  it  is  also  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  would  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  the  Far  East  and  that  is  an  extremely  strong. 
"  bull  "  point. 

The  market  in  the  finer  securities  has  been  very 
dull  and  the  only  event  of  interest  in  high  finance  has 
been  the  issue  of  a  5  per  cent.  Chilian  Loan  for 
,£1,350,000  at  95^,  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Rothschild  :  the  lists  were  closed  before  the 
advertised  date  and  the  premium  of  1  at  which  the 
loan  stands  is  quite  warranted  as  the  security  forms 
a  satisfactory  investment  at  the  price. 

The  bonds  offered  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  were  eagerly  applied  for  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  considerable  allotment  will  be  made  except  to 
those  who  lodge  the  old  bonds  for  exchange — the  lists 
are  to  be  kept  open  until  Monday  next  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  any 
person  holding  the  bonds  to  secure  renewal.  The  pro- 
spectus is  published  of  a  4  per  cent,  loan  of  £350,000 
at  the  issue  price  of  96^  on  behalf  of  the  town  and 
port  of  East  London,  Cape  Colony  ;  the  issuing  bank  is 
the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  and  we  may  safely 
recommend  it  to  those  desiring  a  well-secured  colonial 
municipal  loan. 

The  American  market  has  been  the  bright  spot  during 
the  week,  and  although  the  advices  from  New  York  are 
couched  in  more  cautious  terms  than  formerly,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  prices  will  advance  quietly,  even 
although  the  present  quotations  in  many  instances  are 
virtually  on  a  "  boom  "  basis.  The  Ordinary  stock  of 
the  Minneapolis,  S.  Paul  and  Sault  S.  Marie  Co.  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  genuine  investors  who  can  pay 
for  the  stock.  We  understand  that  the  earnings  of  the 
road  are  excellent,  and  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way have  the  control — at  the  present  price  the  yield  is 
slightly  over  4  per  cent.,  with  a  very  good  chance  of 
increase. 

South  African  mining  shares  have  been  very  dull,, 
and  the  bears  have  been  able  to  work  with  substan- 
tial effect  on  a  market  which  was  rather  overloaded 
with  stock.  The  account  of  a  speculator  who  dealt 
largely  and  had  got  out  of  his  depth  had  to  be 
closed,  and  this  operation  naturally  assisted  to  depress 
the  tone.  The  statement  that  the  Chinese  labourers 
had  refused  to  work  was  promptly  contradicted,  and 
the  gossip  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  Chinamen  for  the  present 
was  also  not  seriously  considered.  But  the  selling 
from  Paris  was  quite  sufficient  to  counteract  any  tem- 
porary recovery  which  took  place  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  market  closed  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
settlement  begins  on  Monday  next,  and  after  the  shake- 
out  which  has  taken  place  we  are  in  favour  of  the  rise 
against  the  fall. 

A  new  company,  Lacloche  Freres  Limited,  formed 
to  take  over  and  develop  the  jewelry  business  of 
Lacloche  Freres  and  to  open  a  branch  in  London  has 
issued  its  prospectus.  The  capital  is  £480,000  and  the 
average  profit  of  the  three  years  ending  May  1904 
nearly  £"37,000. 


NELSON'S  PENSION  TEA  INSURANCE. 

^MNCE  we  referred  to  Nelson's  Pension  Tea  Scheme. 
v^  four  weeks  ago  some  important  developments 
have  occurred.  A  petition  to  wind  up  the  company  has 
been  presented  ;  the  payment  of  pensions  was  at  first 
reduced   and   has    now  ceased   altogether,  and  Mr- 
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Emerson  Bainbridge  has  written  a  Ions;  letter  with- 
drawing- his  candidature  for  the  city  of  Hereford  which 
•he  contemplated  contesting  in  the  Radical  interest  at  . 
the  next  election.    It  has  long  been  obvious  to  the 
directors  of  Nelson's  and  to  most  other  people  that  the 
payment  of  pensions  at  the  promised  rate  of  10.9.  and 
5$.  a  week  could  not  continue.     The  widows  who 
received  these  pensions  were  being  paid  far  too  much 
at  the  expense  of  other  customers  of  Nelson's,  but 
they  had  been  led  to  regard  the  annuities  as  a  certainty  1 
for  life  and  a  great  deal  of  distress  has  been  caused  by  I 
their  cessation,  and  it  is  said  that  hundreds  of  widows 
have  had  to  seek   parish   relief  in   consequence   of  [ 
Nelson's  failure  to  keep  their  promises. 

Mr.  Bainbridge,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject,  appro-  ! 
priately  divided  the  customers  into  three  classes  :  first,  : 
those  who  have  become  widows  and  who  have  received  j 
in  pensions  more  than  the  extra  price  which  they  paid 
for  their  tea.    Inasmuch  as  it  would  mean  the  posses-  | 
sion  of  something  like  ^15,000,000  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  fulfil  the  anticipations  which  it  encouraged,  the  ! 
making  of  any  further  payments  to  customers  who  have 
already  made  a  profit  out  of  their  purchases  seems  out 
of  the  question.    They  will  have  to  put  up  as  best  they 
can  with  the  disillusionment  that  has  come  to  them  at  ( 
last.    The  second  class  to  which  Mr.  Bainbridge  refers 
consists  of  customers  who  have  become  widows  but  I 
who  have  not  yet  received  from  the  company  so  much 
as  the  extra  they  paid  for  tea.    These  people  constitute  1 
a  comparatively  small  liability,  and  it  is  proposed  to  I 
provide  the  money  to  save  them  from  loss  ;  this  is  not 
a  serious  undertaking  for  Mr.  Bainbridge,  and  would 
involve  the  return  of  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  profits  he  had  made  out  of  the  company. 

The  third  class  is  comprised  of  customers  who  have 
not  yet  become  widows,  but  who  have  as  a  whole  paid 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  extra  for  their  tea  in 
the  hope  of  securing  pension  benefits.     These  people 
have  been  monstrously  treated.    It  is  proposed  that 
they  shall  continue  to  be  customers  and  pay  2s.  ^d.  a  1 
pound  for  their  tea  ;  this  2s.  ^d.  is  to  be  spent  as 
"follows  : — is.  \d.  for  tea  ;  6\d.  for  insurance  ;  and  ^l.d. 
for  Nelson's  shareholders.    Having  been  deluded  in 
the  past,  they  are  to  be  further  deluded  in  the  future. 
The  benefits  promised  to  them  is  a  payment  at  the  death 
of  the  husband,  provided  the  widow  is  alive,  which  is  j 
mathematically  worth  a  pension  of  about  yd.  a  week.  1 
Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy  has  certified  the  tables  on  which 
I  the  benefits  are  based,  and  doubtless  if  the  moneys  were 
received  and  properly  handled  the  benefits  could  be  paid. 
^We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Hardy  by  allowing  his  name  to  be  advertised  in 
this  connexion  to  a  quite  exceptional  extent  has  in-  ! 
advertently  given  encouragement  to  a  most  pernicious  | 
scheme.    A  few  people  understand  the  significance  of  ' 
an  actuary's  opinion  ;  the  great  majority  have  believed 
that  Mr.   Hardy  approves   and   endorses   the  entire 
Nelson  programme. 

The   company   professes   that   this  new  insurance 
scheme  is  sound,  in  which  case  it  would  not  only  pro-  j 
vide  for  the  payment  of  claims  during  the  early  years  ! 
but  enable  reserves  to  be  accumulated  for  accruing  ' 
liabilities.    Mr.  Bainbridge's  offer  to  provide  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  keep  this  insurance  scheme  solvent 
for  twelve  months  therefore  amounts  to  nothing  :  it  is 
either  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  a 
confession  that  the  insurance  scheme  is  unsound.  It 
is  proposed  to  provide  a  further  sum  to  grant  imme- 
.diate  benefits  to  widows  who  have  been  customers  for 
some  time  :  this  also  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  fact  is  that  these  specious  proposals  of  restitu- 
tion are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  desperate  attempt 
1  to  keep  going  a  profitable  business.    The  directors  of 
[  Nelson  and  Co.  have  proved  to  be  utterly  unfit  to 
I  conduct  an    insurance    company.      By  paying  some 
widows  a  great  deal  too  much  and  making  no  provision 
for  the  liability  on  account  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
customers,  they  have  acted  unfairly  between  different 
classes   of  policy-holders.     Their  conduct   has  been 
i  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  ordinary  insurance 
company  giving  a  bonus  of  .£1,700  on  a  policy  assuring 
£100  in  order  to  build   up  their  business,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  to  meet  the  legal  claims  of  other 
policy-holders  ;  in  addition  they  have  taken  for  their 


shareholders  50  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid. 
Nelson's  pension  tea  has  been  a  huge  mistake  as  events 
have  shown.  If  it  is  continued  on  any  lines  that  have 
so  far  been  mentioned  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  be 
possible  in  future  to  characterise  it  otherwise. 


THE  ANGEL  CAR. 

T^ROST  or  snow  in  London  always  entails  suffering 
-I  for  the  well-to-do  classes  as  well  as  for  the  unem- 
ployed. These  sufferings  are  not  the  less  acute  because 
obscure  to  the  man  without  the  bellyful.  He  thinks, 
naturally,  that  you  are  wholly  to  be  envied  if  you  have 
plenty  of  money  to  buy  bread  and  meat  with.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  money  for  food  if  you  have  a  succession 
of  chills  on  the  liver,  such  as  vile  weather  brings  in 
London,  and  cannot  digest  anything  you  eat  ?  We 
recall  the  case  of  a  rich  doctor,  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia 
in  every  conceivable  form,  followed  by  a  beggar  who 
piteously  sought  alms,  and  exclaimed  with  obvious 
sincerity  that  he  was  terribly  hungry.  The  doctor 
enviously  replied  "You  very  lucky  beggar — I  haven't 
been  hungry  for  months ".  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
grosser  pains  born  of  food  or  its  absence  that  we  would 
refer  to.  Rather,  we  have  in  thought  the  discomforts 
for  the  mind  of  the  nervous  or  sensitive  person 
caused  at  this  season  by  the  selfishness  or  criminal 
incapacity  of  others  who  clearly  have  neither  nerves 
nor  sense.  Let  us  consider  two  ills,  widely  differing 
in  character,  to  which  many  an  unhappy  and  foolish 
Londoner — foolish  for  why  should  he  be  in  town  at 
such  a  time  ? — has  been  subject  during  the  last  week. 
The  first  is  ridiculous,  and  therefore  quite  human  and 
real.  In  frost  and  snow,  the  number  of  sleepers  and 
snorers  at  certain  London  clubs  is  abominably  increased. 
You  go  into  the  smoking-room  after  lunch  and  find 
yourself  within  range  of  a  fat  plethoric  party  who  has 
gone  to  sleep  in  an  armchair  right  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  is  wheezing  and  snorking  horribly.  It  is  of  no  use 
turning  to  the  morning  room,  the  library  or  the  billiard- 
room.  He  is  there  too  making  a  series  of  blood- 
curdling noises.  The  average  member  does  not  in  the 
least  mind  him  :  indeed  regards  him  with  affability. 
A  few  members  glare  at  him,  and  eye  each  other 
inquiringly,  but  nobody  takes  action  as  a  rule.  Now 
and  then  the  bell  is  rung  and  the  waiter  ordered  to 
wake  the  offender.  It  comes  to  nothing.  He  wakes 
with  a  look  of  guilty  innocence,  merely  to  drop  off 
again  in  a  few  minutes  and  make  noises  more  hideous 
than  ever.  When  will  committees  take  heart  to  deal 
drastically  with  that  curse  of  life,  the  club  snorker  ? 
It  is  a  farce  having  a  strict  ballot  on  examination  of 
all  new  candidates,  postponing  names  again  and  again, 
blackballing  for  minor  offences  such  as  those  of  race, 
occupation  or  reputation,  when  people  guilty  of  sleeping 
loudly  are  elected  freely  and  encouraged  in  the  habit. 

Driven  past  all  bearing,  you  rush  from  the  club-house 
in  a  state  bordering  on  nervous  collapse,  to  find 
yourself  and  all  London,  men,  women,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  wretched  horses,  sliding  and  slipping  on  sheets 
of  ice  which  the  authorities  have  carefully  provided  by 
suffering  the  slush  of  a  recent  thaw  to  remain  on  the 
pavement  and  the  roadway  till  it  freezes.  After  the 
horses  have  floundered  about  on  this  glassy  surface  for 
a  few  hours  or  so,  a  sight  to  wring  the  soul,  a  little 
perfunctory  gravel  is  scattered,  and  then  nothing  more 
is  done  till  it  thaws.  After  this,  authority  waits  for  it 
to  freeze  again.  If  there  is  no  hope  of  a  frost,  the 
little  mud  which  remains  on  the  road  after  a  day  or 
two's  waiting — most  of  it  by  then  has  been  splattered 
by  the  great  flat  hoofs  of  the  van  horses  on  to  the 
walls  of  the  houses  and  the  persons  of  the  foot 
passengers — is  shovelled  up  and  carted  away ;  and 
authority  can  point  with  pride  to  the  beautiful  state 
of  the  London  streets.  It  is  hateful  to  be  splattered 
with  mud  ;  it  is  hateful  to  drive  in  a  hansom  on 
the  glassy  roads,  expectant  every  moment  of  being 
shot  out  into  the  muddy  road.  But  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  that  wrings  one  so  often  and  so  much  as  the 
terror  of  the  floundering  horses.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  authorities  can't  and  won't  keep  the  roads  in 
order.  The  only  escape  from  this  misery  that  occurs 
to  us  is  the  motor.    Save  for  side  slips  on  a  gigantic 
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scale    and  a  certain  amount  of  smashing  up— which, 
however,  takes  place  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
the  roads -the  motor  really  seems  as  happy,  to  the 
inexpert   eve,    in  slush  and  on  ice  roads  as  in  its 
element  -  the  dust.    When  we  first  smelt  it,  and  heard 
it  and  saw  it,  it  appealed  to  us  as  a  visitor  from  the 
nether  world.     It   was   a   very  devil  at  night-the 
fearsome  red  glare  of  its  eyes,  the  shriek  the  horrid 
explosions  of  it.    And  then  the  people  who  rode  it— 
their   ffpgg les-their  furs.      Fancy  the   skinnmg  of 
animal's  that  will  have  to  take  place  when   we  all 
drive  motors.    But  imagine  the  swift,  smooth-going 
motor  taking  the  place  of  the  wretched,  struggling 
horse  on  the  ice  roads  prepared  by  authority,  saving 
manv  a  poor  beast  from  the  knacker  ;  and  then  you 
have  not  a  devil,  vou  have  an  angel.  Electricity, 
petrol  this  is  the  real  thing.    In  America  everything 
will  <*o  by  electricity  ere  long.    Think  of  the  electric 
cars   of    Paris,  and   then    of   the    Pandemonium  in 
Piccadilly  on  a  frosty  evening  in  January.    All  that  is 
necessary   in    Paris    is   to   dodge    the    electric  cars 
successfully  when   you   are  off  the   pavement.  Ot 
course  accidents  occur  now  and  again.  Something 
above   gives   way,    or   is   torn    out   of   its  socket 
and  people  on  the  top  of  the  car  may  suffer.  And 
obviously  there  can  be  too   many  electric  cars  for 
safety     For  instance,  in  New  York  on  Wednesday 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham  was  getting  out  of  the  first 
electric  car  to  get  into  the  second  near  by,  when  he 
was  knocked  down  bv  the  third,  and  had  his  shoulder 
dislocated.    But,  if  electric  cars  and  motor  omnibuses 
do  not  solve  the  difficulty  entirely   for  passengers, 
they  certainly  do  for  horses.    Years  ago  electric  cabs 
were  not  an  absolute  success  from  the  shareholder 
point  of  view.    But  for  long  the  chief  omnibus  com- 
panies have  been  plaving  with  the  motor  omnibus 
question.    They  were  understood  to  be  watching  one 
another,  big  with  plan  and  counter-plan.    It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  why  so  little  has  come  ot  these 
preparations.  

THE  INTERNATIONAL:    THE  DUBLIN 
GALLERY. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  among 
the  critics  that  the  name  and  programme  of  the 
International  Society  are  too  big  for  what  it  succeeds 
in  doing,  and  also  that  its  exhibition  is  too  big  for  its 
actual  strength,  that  there  is  too  much  of  pretentious 
and  indifferent  work.  ■ 

I  should  not  be  inclined  to  give  much  weight  to  the 
first  ground   of  complaint.     If  an  exhibition  is  an 
interesting  one  it  matters  very  little  what  it  is  called  or 
what  were  the  original  intentions  of  its  founders.  It 
was  pretty  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  attempt  to 
hold  a  really  international  yearly  exhibition  in  London 
was  bound  to  break  down  sooner  or  later.  The  Society 
could  reckon  on  a  few  staunch  and  regular  supporters 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
nher  important  artists,  and  no  more  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.   That  all  or  many  of  the  important  artists  of 
ether  countries  should  send  their  work  speculatively  to 
London  year  by  year  was  not  to  be  reckoned  on.    W  hat 
was  to  be  expected  has  happened.    Associated  with 
Mr.  Lavery  was  a  group  of  French  painters  who  have 
exhibited  with  him  in  various  parts  of  the  world  since 
they  came  together  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  These 
stalwarts    are    Messrs.    Blanche,   Simon,   Cottet  and 
Thaulovv,  and  two  of   the  most  solid  works  in  the 
present  exhibition  are  the  portraits  by  the  first  and 
second  of  these.    M.  Rodin,  by  accepting  the  post  ot 
president  last  year  and  contributing  to  the  exhibitions, 
has  greatly  strengthened  this  group,  and  among  other 
exhibitors  this  year  are  Messrs.  Zorn,  Carriere  and 
Carolus-Duran.  '   The  limited  nature  of  the  foreign 
forces  was  obscured  in  the  earlier  exhibitions  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  works  were  borrowed  from  dealers 
or  collectors.    There  is  very  little  of  the  retrospective 
and  borrowed  element  this  year,  except  in  the  section 
of  drawings  and  prints  ;  Messrs.   Durand-Ruel  have 
their  own  exhibition  of   Manet,   Degas,   Monet  and 
others  at  the  Grafton.    Hence,  a  good  deal,  the  dis- 
illusionment of  the  critics.     On  the  other  hand  the 
Society  has  its  own  illusions,  and  persists  in  casting  a 


wide  net  and  bringing  in  all  Europe  after  a  fashion. 
The  haul  is  a  poor  one,  and  it  is  a  real  ground  of  com- 
plaint that  much  of  the  work  shown  was  undeserving 
of  transport.  t 

So  much  for  the  foreign  side.  On  the  home  side  the 
supporters  fall  into  two  sections.  At  the  start  there 
was  the  solid  bodv  of  the  Scottish  School,  headed  by 
Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Lavery.  This  force  has  now  been 
divided  to  some  extent  by  the  Scottish  Academy,  but 
the  Society  reckons  Messrs.  Lavery,  WTalton,  Hornel, 
Brough,  Nicholson,  Prvde  and  some  others  in  its 
present  exhibition.  The  second  section  includes  a 
number  of  artists  who  exhibit  freely  in  various  exhibi- 
tions, of  which  the  International  is  one.  Examples  are 
Messrs.  Strang,  Charles  Shannon,  Ricketts,  Mark 
Fisher,  Conder,  Peppercorn.  Then  there  is  a  third 
section,  that  of  drawings  and  prints,  to  which  import- 
ance has  always  been  given  in  the  exhibition  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Pennell  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

I  have  made  out  this  rough  ground-plan  so  as  to  draw 
a  moral.  If  all  these  artists  put  their  full  force  into  the 
exhibition,  the  New  Gallery  is  not  too  big  for  a  yearly 
show  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cosmopolitan 
illusion  fills  too  much  space,  and  the  stronger  men  do 
not  fill  enough.  If  the  forces  that  have  been  scattered 
during  the  last  vear  in  the  Guildhall  Exhibition, 
the  Portrait  Painters,  the  Institute,  the  Society  of 
Twelve,  the  Landscape  Exhibition  and  other  places  were 
concentrated  here,  the  effect  would  be  very  different. 
Whether  it  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual 
artist  to  scatter  or  concentrate  is  a  question  which  only 
he  can  answer,  but  the  scattering  and  crumbling  cer- 
tainly do  weaken  a  society  like  the  International. 

In  my  view,  then,  limitation  and  concentration  should 
be  the  watchwords  of  policy  for  the  International,  if  its 
future  exhibitions  are  to  be  more  satisfactory.  Ihe 
foreign  exhibitors  should  be  very  specially  selected 
and  the  stronger  men  among  the  members  here  induced 
to  put  their  force  into  the  exhibitions.  The  ambition: 
to  rival  the  Academy  in  imposing  scale  and  inclusive- 
ness  would  be  a  mistaken  one.  The  history  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  Salon  is  a  warning  against  that.  Ine 
independent  societies  should  rather  aim  at  coherence, 
at  manageable  and  congenial  grouping.  To  secure 
this  a  very  important  matter  is  their  constitution,  the 
present  constitution  of  the  International  is  less  satis- 
factory than  that  of  the  Academy.  The  Academy  con-, 
sists  of  members  and  associates,  the  former  constituting 
the  council  by  rotation.  In  the  International  there  q 
no  class  of  "  members  "  except  the  honorary  members; 
and  the  "associates"  appear  to  have  no  powers,  the 
council  remaining  fixed. 

I  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Society  because  it  has  reached  a  rather  critical 
point  in  its  career.    In  a  later  article  I  will  deal  with 
what  is  of  chief  interest  in  the  work  exhibited,  but 
to-day  I  must  turn  to  another   matter   ot  pressing 
interest.    Some  time  back  I  described  the  project  fo. 
founding  a  gallery  of  modern  art  in  Dublin.  lnc 
exhibition   of  the   works   it   was   proposed   to  bin 
has  now  closed.    It  roused  great  interest  and  enthu 
siasm  and  gallant  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.    I  do  not  know  how  much  ha.< 
been  secured,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  gift  on  tn< 
heroic  scale  it  seems   unlikely  that   the   scheme  0 
the  promoters  can  be  carried  through  as  a  whole 
That    scheme,    it    will    be    remembered,    was  t< 
buy   a   number  of  pictures  and  drawings  caretull; 
selected  from  the  Staats-Forbes  collection  and  includ 
ing  many  works   by   Constable,   Millet,   Corot  am 
other  masters  English  and  foreign,  but  particularly  0 
the  romantic  French  School.    In  addition  to  this  it  wa 
proposed  to  buy  the  collection  of  later  French  painter 
lent  bv  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel.     This  collection  con 
tained  some  fine  works,  but   was   not   so  careful; 
selected.    On  this  side  I  think  the  promoters  migh 
very  well  take  in  sail  and  be  content  with  the  Puvis  d 
Chavannes  and  the  "  Musiciens  Ambulants  "  of  Mane 
for  the  present.    The  Forbes  collection  is  the  par 
of  the  project  to  concentrate  upon,  and  even  here  ther 
is  room  for  retrenchment:  a  half  or  a  third  ot  tn 
hundred  and  sixty  works  would  make  a  splendid  nucleu 
for  a  gallery. 

Meantime  there  is  some  danger  to  the  success 
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the  movement  from  those  aimlessly  obstructive  forces 
that  interfere  when  a  very  fine  thing  is  in  the  way  of 
being  done  quite  simply  and  directly.  The  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  which  lent  its  rooms  for  the  exhi- 
bition, and  was  understood  to  be  supporting  the 
movement,  has  issued  a  manifesto  in  the  papers.  The 
document  is  ill  expressed  and  ambiguous,  but  its  gene- 
ral effect  is  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  scheme  and  to 
invoke  the  kind  of  machinery  which  we  know  from 
experience  would  infallibly  strangle  or  pervert  it. 
Fortunately  the  effect  of  this  document  has  been  dis- 
counted by  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  who  explains  the 
exact  amount  of  weight  that  it  carries.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Academy,  and  that 
Council  consists  of  two  architects  and  four  painters. 
Of  these  painters  one  strongly  dissented,  so  that  this 
vague  pronouncement  represents  the  views  of  three 
painters.  It  would  be  unkind  to  inquire  who  these 
painters  are,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that 
they  really  mean  to  throw  doubt  on  the  value  of  the 
Forbes  collection  ;  but  if  so,  they  are  unlikely 
to  reverse  the  artistic  judgment  of  Europe.  The 
danger  does  not  lie  in  that  direction,  but  in  the  distrust 
-own  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  convic- 
tion, and  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  demand 
for  academic  committees,  "independent  advice  "and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  That  way,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  under- 
stood, lies  a  Chantrey  collection.  The  other  way  is  to 
back  up  the  man  who  has  conviction,  knows  where  to 
get  advice  when  necessary,  and  has  proved  it  by  the 
collection  shown  in  Dublin. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  European  importance  of  the 
Forbes  collection  I  add  a  simple  list  of  names  and  of 
the  number  of  pictures  or  drawings  by  each. 

Of  the  English  school:  Constable  (14),  Wilkie  (2), 
jDavid  Cox  (1),  De  Wint  (1),  Cotman  (1),  Cecil 
Lawson  (2),  Whistler  (6),  Peppercorn  (1),  Mark 
.Fisher  (2),  James  Charles  (ij,  William  Stott  (1),  Steer 
(2),  Conder  (4),  Orpen  (1).  Of  the  French  school: 
Gericault  (2),  Michel  (2),  Delacroix  (2),  Barye  (1), 
jCorot  (16),  Rousseau  (5),  Millet  (16),  Jacques  (2), 
Troyon  (5),  Isabey  (2),  Decamps  (1 ),  Daumier  (3),  Diaz 
\(6),  Courbet  (5),  Daubigny  (3),  Dupre  (1),  Monticelli 
(S),  Ricard  (1),  Boudin  (1),  Cazin  (2),  Harpignies  (2), 
B.  Lepage  (1),  Fortuny  (1),  Gerome  (1),  Degas  (1), 
Fantin-Latour  (7),  Legros  (4),  Monet  (1),  Carolus- 
Duran  (1),  B.  Constant  (1),  Vollon  (1).  Of  other 
schools  Leys  (1),  Jongkind  (3),  Israels  (2),  Artz  (1), 
ML  Maris  (3),  J.  Maris  (4),  Mauve  (3),  Bosboom  (1), 
Segantini  (5),  A.  Stevens  (2),  Lenbach  (1). 

Argument  seems  needless  on  such  a  list.  One  or  two 
terns  are  open  to  question,  but  as  a  whole  the  collec- 
:ion,  as  the  proposed  foundation  for  a  modern  gallery, 
s  quite  incredibly  good.  The  Ionides  is  meagre  in 
comparison. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


SONG  FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  DRAMA. 

jl_JOPE,  the  great  explorer, 

Love  whom  none  can  bind, 
Youth  that  looks  before  her, 

Age  that  looks  behind, 
Joy  with  brow  like  Summer's, 

Care  with  wintry  pate, 
Masquers  are  and  mummers 

At  Life's  gate. 

Pow'r  with  narrow  forehead, 

Wealth  with  niggard  palm, 
Wisdom  old,  whose  hoar  head 

Vaunts  a  barren  calm  ; 
Haughty  overcomers, 

In  their  pomp  and  state  ; — 
Masquers  all  and  mummers 

At  Death's  gate  ! 

William  Watson. 


BIZET,  HIS  REVENGE. 

THERE  has  been  or  is  going  to  be  or  is  being  cele- 
brated at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  the  1, oooth 
performance  there  of  Bizet's  "  Carmen  ".     I  don't  know 
precisely  how  matters  stand,  for  J  have  been  absorbed 
J  in  a  calculation  provoked  by  the  French  newspapers. 
!  Probably  everyone  knows  by  now  that  a  war  between 
1  the  Russian  and  Japanese  nations  is  raging  somewhere 
in  Asia.    Day  by  day  I  have  read  the  death-bill  and  at 
length  I  have  established  it  beyond  a  doubt  that — if 
the  French  newspapers  report  the  truth — not  only  are 
Japan  and  Russia  depopulated,  but  there  is  a  minus 
i  quantity  of  humanity  left,  a  sort  of   human  vacuum. 
Intensely    preoccupied    by   this    fascinating  statis- 
tical  problem,    some    musical   events   have  escaped 
my   attention.      Perhaps,  after    all,    my    time  has 
not    been  wasted.      Have    I    not   been   engaged  in 
"pegging  out  claims  for  posterity" — not  by  the  in- 
!  fantile  process  of  sticking  bits  of  wood  in  places  of 
i  which  I  don't  know  the  names,  names  I  couldn't  pro- 
nounce if  I  did  know  them,  but  by  pointing  out  where 
land  can  be  had  very  cheap.    Like  the  astronomer  men- 
;  tionedin  last  week's  paper  who  discovered  Neptune  in  his 
j  study,  I  have  discovered  two  vast  uninhabited  countries 
j  in  a  newspaper.    The  process  reminds  me  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  according  to  the  newspapers  of  ten  years 
ago,  found  a  comet  in  his  backyard.     What  it  was 
doing  there  and  how  he  got  rid  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

All  this,  however,  in  an  article  ostensibly  on  a  musical 
subject  is  an  idle  digression.    Leaving,  therefore,  the 
politicians  and  political  economists  to  make  full  and 
proper  use  of  my  astonishing  discovery,  let  me  continue 
with  the  smaller  subject  of  Bizet.    The  thousandth 
i  representation  in  one  theatre  alone — it  is  a  figure  that 
i  amazes  one.    If  Bizet  were  alive  to-day  he  would  be  a 
younger  man  than  Saint-Saens  ;  scarcely  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  "Carmen"  was  produced.  Since 
1875  it  has   voyaged  all   over   the   world,  and  it  is 
impossible  even  to  guess  how  many  times  it  has  been 
given.    Bizet  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  composers  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  yet  there 
is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  trustworthy  account 
j  of  his  life.    I  have  read  several  sketches  and  found 
them  padded  with  drivelling  anecdotes  of  the  sort  which 
fill  the  achievements  of  hard-working  musical  book- 
I  makers.    For  instance,  I  read  somewhere  that  Bizet 
j  was  an  extraordinary  pianist  and  once  played  at  first 
>  sight  something  from  a  very  elaborate  full  score  ;  and 
Liszt  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  thought  there 
was  only  one  man  living  who  could  do  that — meaning 
\  Liszt.     Elsewhere  I  have  read    that   Bizet  was  no 
pianist.    And  so  on,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam.  Finally, 
we  all  know  that  Bizet  died  heart-broken  because  of  the 

failure  of  "  Carmen  ".  But  

But,  if  there  is  any  faith  at  all  to  be  put  in  direct 
statements  of  fact  supported  by  quotations  from  letters, 
all  this  is  nonsense.    Bizet  did  not  die  of  a  broken 
heart;  "  Carmen  "  was  never  a  failure.    This  informa- 
tion I  lately  culled  from  the  last  journal  in  the  world  in 
which  one  would  have  expected  to  find  it,  "  Le  Petit 
J  Parisien ",  and  it  occurred   in  an  article  by — of  all 
[  people— the  gentleman  who  signs  "Jean  Frollo  ".  I 
j  have  at  various  times  read  many  of  Mr.  Jean  Frollo's 
I  essays  with   pleasure  and  profit  ;   but  it  had  never 
j  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  destined  to  come  forward 
to  sweep  away  a  lot  of  rubbish  that  has  accumulated 
.  round  Bizet's  memory.     I  take  it  that  his  statements 
are  true  because  they  are  explicit  and  chapter  and  verse 
is  given  for  them.    This  one  article  affords  a  better 
view  of  Bizet  than  the  more  elaborate  biography  in 
"  Grove"  ;  and  whereas  the  "  Grove  "  article  is  written 
1  in  lame  and  nerveless  English,  innocent  of  literature, 
Mr.  Jean  Frollo's  is  in  racy  and  sufficiently  literary 
I  French.    He  tells  us  first  the  stuff  of  which  Bizet's 
father  was  made.    As  a  youngster  this  intrepid  gentle- 
man left  Rouen — and  this  will  not  surprise  anyone 
who  has  ever  lived  in  Rouen — and  went  to  Paris ; 
and  in  Paris  he  became  a  barber's  assistant,  which 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  simply  because 
you    have   left    Rouen.     His   musical   talent  being 
discovered,    he   was   taken    in    hand    and  trained 
and  became  a  fairly  well-known  Paris  musician.  He 
married  and  the  composer  called  Georges  Bizet  was 
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horn  to  him  (I  cannot  say  why  his  proper  Christian 
name  was  changed  to  Georges,  but  such  tricks  are 
common  to  all  classes  of  French  people).  Georges  also 
showed  musical  talent  and  became  a  musician.  After 
infinite  difficulty  he  won  the  prix  de  Rome,  that  useless, 
fatuous  survival  from  a  time  when  Italy  was  still  a 
centre  of  artistic  culture.  He  then  wrote  a  number  of 
works  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  they  were  more 
or  less  successful.  As  this  article  is  not  a  biography 
of  Bizet  they  need  not  concern  us  here.  At  last  he 
came  to  "Carmen".  If  it  was  not  an  unbounded 
success  it  had,  for  those  days,  quite  a  satisfactory  run. 
Poor  as  the  comic  opera  of  the  period  was,  it  had  not  yet 
descended  to  the  infamous  depths  of  idiocy  to  be  found 
in  the  various  "Girls"  musical  comedies  of  to-day,  and 
so  it  was  not  enabled  to  tap  the  largest  section  of  the 
public — the  fools — and  secure  runs  of  some  years  ;  and 
if  "Carmen"  did  not  have  a  popular  success  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  a  Gaiety  production,  it  was  regarded 
at  the  time  as  anything  but  a  failure.  Judging  from 
one  of  Bizet's  last  letters,  quoted  by  Mr.  Jean  Frollo — 
a  letter  full  of  confidence,  hope  and  energy— the  com- 
poser himself  was  not  dissatisfied.  So  away  with  one 
more  romantic  anecdote,  which  only  the  Crowests  of 
the  future  will  venture  to  repeat. 

As  for  the  press  criticisms,  I  don't  suppose  Bizet 
gave  them  a  moment's  attention.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  impartial  musical  and  dramatic  criticism — 
criticism  as  we  understand  the  word — hardly  exists  in 
France — (as  for  Germany,  no  English  critic  who  has 
received  the  visit  of  some  unsophisticated  German 
beginner,  and  heard  his  compliments,  thenceforth  pays 
much  attention  to  German  criticism).  In  France 
criticism  is  the  reclame,  and  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  pay  varies  the  ardour  and  length  of  the  eloge. 
The  system  is  recognised  as  openly  as  that  of  the 
claque.  The  chefs  of  the  claques  of  the  Opera  and 
Opera  Comique  of  Paris  must  be  as  well  known  to  the 
habitues  as  was  the  chef  of  the  claque  of  the  Brussels 
opera  after  I  had  been  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  singer 
when  he  came  to  collect  his  tribute  or  blackmail. 
When  I  speak  of  this  matter  I  claim  absolute  know- 
ledge of  all  the  smallest  details  of  the  system.  As  with 
the  claque,  so  with  the  critics  and  the  criticism  ;  the 
applause  is  paid  for  and  the  criticism  is  paid  for.  The 
critic  is  simply  a  sort  of  advertisement  canvasser  making 
the  most  of  the  space  at  his  disposal  ;  and  he  has  an 
advantage  which  an  English  canvasser  has  not — if  the 
advertisement  rates  are  not  duly  paid  an  unfavourable 
notice  appears.  Only  two — or  perhaps  three — Paris 
papers  do  not  work  on  this  system  ;  it  is  generally  re- 
cognised ;  and  should  there  be  any  contradiction  of  my 
statement,  it  will  be  intended  for  English  consump- 
tion only.  On  the  whole  our  English  method  seems 
better.  I  have  denounced  the  ordinary  hack-critics  in 
my  most  eloquent  terms,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is 
one  now  at  work  who  would  accept  a  bribe,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  is  an  editor  left  who  would  ask  him 
to  do  so.  In  the  "  Fortnightly  "  for  August,  1894,  I 
published  a  letter  from  an  editor  demanding  favourable 
notices  for  certain  concerts  because  the  entrepreneur 
advertised,  and  the  original  is  still  with  me.  It  is  signed 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  \yith  the  evening 
version  of  those  two  halfpenny  papers,  morning  and 
evening,  which  have  brought  cheap  journalism  into  the 
London  gutter.  Such  a  letter  could  not  be  written 
now,  and  such  letters  were  not  often  written  in  the 
past.  Rather,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  same  "  Fort- 
nightly "  article,  some  of  the  critics,  backed  by  the 
large  circulation  of  their  newspapers,  secured  commis- 
sions to  write  librettos  ;  and  they  freely  damned  works 
for  which  the  librettos  were  written  by  their  rivals.  In 
France,  where  all  these  tricks  are  commonly  known,  this 
procedure  would  have  counted  for  nothing  ;  whereas  in 
England,  where  criticism  has  always  been  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  it  has  counted  for  a  great  deal — for  many 
figures  in  some  banking  accounts.  But  this  kind  of 
criticism,  blatantly,  brazenly,  commercial,  has  proved 
less  annoying  than  that  of  the  lickspittle  sort,  or,  to 
speak  more  frankly,  the  Kensington  Gore  sort,  in 
which  one  sees  always  the  critic's  eye  fixed  on  his 
subject  with  a  half-smile  of  expectant  praise. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  then,  the  criticisms  passed 
on  "  Carmen  "  were  not  gushing;  and  if  this  did  not 


affect  Bizet,  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fate  of  the  opera.    Anyhow,  after  the  composer's  death 
the  opera  was  quietly  placed  on  the  shelf.    There  it  lay, 
neglected  by  the   French,   until  it  was    played  with 
immense  success  abroad,  and  then  the  French  made  a 
remarkable  discovery — that  "Carmen"  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  their  national  spirit.    They  were  a  long 
time  in  finding  that,  but  the  thousand  performances 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  not  to  mention  the  numberless 
I  representations    throughout   the   country,    show  the 
sincerity  with  which  the  claim  is  put  forward.    As  a 
smart  woman  never  tires  of  admiring  herself  in  a  look- 
ing-glass, so  the  French  are  never  weary  of  going  to  see 
themselves  as  reflected  in  "Carmen".    Bizet  has  his 
j  revenge.    His  shade  doing  its  nightly  prowl  along  the 
I  Boulevard — -all  Parisian  ghosts  do  that  every  night  — 
!  may  well  take  the  turning  that  leads  to  the  Opera 
Comique  and  indulge  in  a  quiet  chuckle  that  its  work 
keeps  the  concern  going. 

And  now,  to  celebrate  this  1,000th  performance  they 
are  going  to  honour  the  composer.  How  should  it 
be  done  ?  In  China  they  would  make  his  father  an 
earl,  so  that,  though  Georges  was  the  son  of  a  barber, 
I  Georges'  father  was  a  peer.  The  Wagner  family  pro- 
pose that  the  public  should  celebrate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Wagner's  birth  by  making  a  present  of  100,000 

marks  and  a  new  theatre  to  the  Wagner  family.  The 

Germans,  however,  knew  exactly  how  it  should  be  done 
I  in  the  case  of  Brahms.   As  soon  as  he  had  written  a  sym- 
'  phony  that  nobody  could  understand  they  made  him 
I  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    When  an  Englishman  writes 
a  particularly  tedious  oratorio  they  make  him  a  knight. 
They  had  far  better  make  him  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  tried  to  kill  a  large  number  of 
people  ;  and  if  he  has  not  succeeded,  still  he  has  done 
his  best.    The    French   will   probably  honour  Bizet 
I  cheaply.    According  to  Mr.  Jean  Lorrain  there  exists  in 
I  the  cellars  of  the  Opera  Comique  a  statue  of  the  com- 
poser and  it  is  proposed  to  stick  this  up  in  some  park. 
I  What  could  be  easier,  what   more  effective  ?  The 
j  Ministre  des  Beaux-Arts  has  only  to  sign  his  name,  a 
few   hundred   francs   can   easily  be   collected   for  a 
pedestal  and  a  site  can  easily  be  secured,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  done.    For  a   mere   song  the   composer  is 
honoured,  a  park  is  ornamented,  public  persons  are 
given  a  chance  of  spouting  about  the  glory  of  France, 
and  everyone  is  satisfied.    Only,  perhaps  the  shade  of 
\  Bizet  making  its  tour   the  evening  after  the  unveil- 
ing will  seek  the  honoured  spot  and  chuckle  a  little 
ironically. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


DRAMATIC  TRANSLATION. 

WHAT  happens  "when  an  irresistible  force  meets 
an  indestructible  body  "?  I  give  it  up.  But  I 
know  what  happens  when  an  irresistible  person  makes 
an  unreasonable  request.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  is 
always  irresistible,  addressed  to  this  Review  last 
week  a  letter  in  which  he  urged  me  to  write  "two 
columns"  conveying  "a  canon  of  translation  for  plays 
written  in  slang  and  in  dialect  ".  Well,  three  weeks 
ago  I  gave  my  canon,  and  gave  it  in  quite  a  long- 
winded  way.  But,  since  Mr.  Shaw  wants  me  to  repeat 
myself  in  a  still  more  long-winded  way,  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  After  all,  questions  of  dramatic  trans- 
lation really  are  rather  important.  And  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  convince  people  about  a  thing  than  not  to 
bore  them  about  it.  So  I  will  try  to  provide  one  of 
those  canons  two  columns  long  that  on  the  outstretched 
finger  of  Time,  &c. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  that  though  he,  like  me,  would  trans- 
late the  slang  and  dialect  of  a  Russian  peasant  into 
ordinary,  unremarkable  English,  he  would  thereby  be 
grossly  misrepresenting  Tolstoy.  And  he  seems  to 
regard  the  whole  situation  as  desperate.  That  is 
what  comes  of  being  a  confirmed  idealist.  Transla- 
tion can  never,  of  course,  be  a  perfect  vehicle.  Some- 
thing must  always  be  lost  in  it.  There  must  always 
be  a  compromise.  But  let  us  not  wring  our  hands. 
Rather,  let  us  try  how  hard  a  bargain  we  can  drive 
with  the  Nature  of  Things 
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Roughly,  there  are  two  methods  of  translating  a 
play — the  scientific  way,  and  the  aesthetic  way.  For 
the  student  in  his  library,  let  the  author's  text  be 
rendered  with  all  possible  fidelity.  Let  exact  equiva- 
lents be  found  for  every  phrase,  so  that  the  student  at 
leisure  shall  be  made  privy  to  the  author's  every  minutest 
meaning-,  and  shall  drink  ever  so  deep  at  the  well  of 
ethnology,  and  shall  be  all  the  while  deeply  impressed 
by  the  piety  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  translator.  But 
in  the  theatre  we  do  not  want  to  be  constantly  pulled 
up  sharp  by  our  admiration  for  the  translator.  We 
want  to  forget  the  translator's  existence.  We  want 
even  to  forget  the  author's  existence.  What  we  want 
is  merely  the  play  :  not  ethnology,  but  humanity : 
human  beings  generically,  not  foreigners  specifically. 
We  want  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of 
such  people  as  are  compatriots  of  the  author  and  saw 
the  play  acted  in  the  original  version.  Now,  assuming 
that  Tolstoy's  play  has  been  acted  in  Russia,  to  the 
Russian  people  who  saw  it  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  and  remarkable  in  the  utterances  of  the 
dramatis  persona;.  The  Russian  characters  were  using 
just  the  queer  slang  and  dialect  which  Russian 
peasants  use  in  real  life,  and  which  is  familiar  to  all 
Russians.  There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  to  us  in  hearing  Russian  characters  talk 
ordinary  and  unremarkable  English.  The  inherent 
incongruity  would  pass  unnoticed.  But,  when  these 
characters  talk  a  lingo  which  we  associate  only  with 
certain  classes  in  English  life,  then  their  utterances 
take  on  a  tyrannous  importance,  and,  instead  of  merely 
grasping  the  significance  of  what  they  say,  we  are 
wondering  all  the  while  what  they  will  say  next.  We 
are  so  preoccupied  by  the  form  that  the  spirit  eludes 
us  utterly.  All  that  we  are  conscious  of  is  the  glaring 
incongruity  of  English  language  on  the  lips  of  Russian 
peasants.  Of  course,  the  translator's  aim  was  to  pre- 
serve local  colour  as  much  as  possible — to  give  us  a 
true  impression  of  Russian  peasants.  But  his  means 
necessarily  defeat  his  end.  For  in  seeing  the  trans- 
lation acted  we  do  not  say  to  ourselves  "  These 
are  real  Russian  peasants",  but  "These,  we  must 
remember,  are  not  English,  but  Russian,  peasants  ". 
When  I  said  just  now  that  we  want  in  the  theatre  not 
ethnology,  but  humanity,  I  did  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  we  want  to  imagine  the  foreign  characters  not  to 
be  foreigners.  I  meant  that  we  want  to  be  able  to  take 
their  foreignness  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  to  go 
straight  to  our  comprehension  of  them  as  human  beings. 
The  translator  who  enables  us  to  do  that  is  really  the 
most  faithful  translator,  for  he  puts  us  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible into  the  position  of  a  native  audience.  Of  course, 
his  task  is  the  easier  when  the  original  language  can 
be  faithfully  translated  into  usual  English.  His  real  diffi- 
culty is  when  usual  English  has  to  be  found  for  original 
oddities.  But,  by  hook  or  crook,  found  that  usual 
English  must  be. 

Remember  (I  have  not  forgotten)  that  I  am  dog- 
matising only  about  translations  for  the  theatre.  It  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  for  the  student,  to  learn  that 
a  foreign  peasant  will,  to  express  a  particular  meaning, 
use  some  form  of  speech  for  which  there  is,  in  English, 
a  very  near  equivalent.  But  the  translator  for  the 
theatre  has  to  ask  himself  "  Would  an  English  peasant, 
to  express  that  particular  meaning,  use  this  very  near 
equivalent  for  that  form  of  speech  ?  "  He  has  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  practical  equivalents  and 
equivalents  that  are  merely  verbal.  To  explain 
the  difference  between  these  two  kinds,  let  me 
take  the  case  of  "  S'elp  me",  which  has  been  so 
much  bandied  between  Mr.  Maude,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
myself.  "Nan",  says  Mr.  Maude,  referring  to  the 
child  in  whose  lips  the  phrase  was  placed,  "living 
among  people  not  careful  of  the  truth,  helps  out  nearly 
every  assertion  with  a  little  oath  by  way  of  assurance 
that  she  is  not  telling  a  fib".  I  have  no  doubt  that 
i  little  Russian  girls  do  often  swear  under  the  slightest 
provocation.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  "  S'elp  me" 
is  a  near  translation  of  one  of  their  favourite  oaths. 
But  little  English-speaking  girls  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
swearing  ;  and  so  the  translation,  though  verbally 
near,  is  practically  far.  "S'elp  me"  or  any  other  oath 
would  be  uttered  by  a  little  English-speaking  girl  only 
under  extreme  provocation.    When  Nan  utters  it  on 


the  English  stage,  it  sounds  ugly  and  has  at  once  a 
violent  significance,  very  different  from  its  original 
significance.  1  have  been  challenged  to  say  what  she 
ought  to  say  "since  she  must  say  something  ".  Nor 
have  I  any  diffidence  in  replying.  The  matter  is  quite 
simple.  To  get  my  reply,  I  have  merely  to  ask  myself 
"  What  would  Nan,  being  herself,  and  being  placed  in 
those  circumstances,  have  said,  to  convey  that  same 
meaning,  if  her  language  had  happened  to  be  English 
instead  of  Russian  ?  "  Of  course  she  would  have  merely 
said  "  I  promise  you  ",  or  "  Really  and  truly  "•  Either 
of  these  phrases  would  give  to  an  English  audience  the 
exact  nuance  that  was  given  to  a  Russian  audience  by 
the  native  equivalent  for  "S'elp  me".  Something- 
would  be  lost  to  us,  doubtless.  An  ethnological  detail 
would  be  lost.  But,  s'elp  me,  I  would  barter  that 
gladly  for  the  dramatic  truth. 

The  duty  of  a  translator  for  the  theatre  is  very 
much  akin  to  the  duty  of  an  oral  interpreter.  -When 
two  men  meet,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  language, 
I  it  is  the  interpreter's  business  to  make  them  understand 
I  each  other  as  fellow-men,  not  to  proclaim  the  exact 
i  width  of  the  gulf  that  separates  them  as  foreigners. 

The  difference  between  the  uses  of  two  languages  is  not 
j  less  than  the  difference  between  the  languages  them- 
j  selves.  Therefore  interpretation  must,  if  it  is  to  be 
j  effectual,  be  broad  and  free.  I  forget  whether  Mr. 
j  Shaw  speaks  Arabic,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
numbers  any  Arab  chiefs  among  his  friends.  But  let 
us  assume  that  he  does.  And  let  us  suppose  that  one 
of  these  Arab  chiefs  came  to  stay  with  him  in 
London,  and  were  brought  by  him  one  day  to 
see  me.  I  should  say  to  the  stranger  "  I  am 
J  delighted  to  meet  you  ".  But  this,  literally 
translated,  would  be  a  grave  affront.  As  I  had 
meant  well,  Mr.  Shaw,  indicating  me  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  would  say  in  Arabic,  "This,  thy  wretched 
cast-off  slave,  trembleth  in  his  inmost  fibres  that  thou 
1  shouldst  have  deigned  to  irradiate  with  the  almost 
intolerable  lustre  of  thy  presence  the  grimy  hovel  in 
which  he  draggeth  out  his  degraded  existence".  To 
which  the  Arab  :  "  Nay,  but  assure  him  that  in  yonder 
mirror  I  behold  myself  reduced  by  the  dimensions  of 
his  palace  to  something  less  than  the  size  of  a  gnat, 
and  that  this  is,  alas  !  the  last  sight  that  ever  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  me,  for  that  the  glory  of  my  host's 
person  hath  afflicted  me  with  a  sudden  but  incurable 
blindness."  Whereupon  Mr.  Shaw  (chafing  a  little)  : 
"  He  says  that  any  friend  of  mine  is  a  friend  of  his." 
Now,  if  Mr.  Shaw  had  not  interpreted  his  friend  at  all 
freely,  I  should  have  been  firstly  embarrassed,  secondly 
distressed.  And  if  Mr.  Shaw  had  not  interpreted  me, 
too,  freely,  I  should  have  been  run  through  the 
body  with  a  scimitar  (or  whatever  it  is  that  an 
;  Arab  chief  carries).  And  suppose,  further,  that  Mr. 
,  Shaw  (fired  by  the  example  of  translators  who  translate 
one  dialect  through  another  dialect)  had  reproduced  for 
the  Arab  chief  my  own  peculiarities  of  speech.  I  was 
born  in  London,  and  doubtless  have  an  excruciating 
cockney  accent.  Suppose  Mr.  Shaw  had,  therefore,  in 
repeating  my  words,  spoken  Arabic  with  an  atrocious 
Meccan  accent.  Straightway  the  chief  would  have 
been  mentally  transported  into  the  alleys  of  Mecca,  and 
I  should  have  seemed  to  him  as  utterly  anomalous  and 
unreal  as  seem  to  us  Russian  peasants  speaking 
'  English  dialect.  As  it  was  I  seemed  quite  verisimilar 
to  him.  And,  moreover,  thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
admirable  freedom  in  choice  of  words,  each  interlocutor 
was  made  to  understand  more  or  less  what  the  other 
was  driving  at  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  this  will  be 
the  basis  of  a  life-long  friendship? 

A  friendship  under  difficulties,  of  course.  Something 
must  be  lost  through  even  the  best  interpretation. 
Likewise,  something  must  be  lost  through  even  the 
best  translation  of  plays.  English  playgoers  will  never, 
for  example,  be  so  closely  in  touch  with  Tolstoy  as 
they  are,  or  soon  will  be,  with  the  comparatively 
compatriotic  Mr.  Shaw.  But  we  can  (if  my  hints  are 
taken)  be  brought  into  fairly  close  touch  even  with 
quite  alien  playwrights. 

Max  Beerbohm. 
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BLACKBIRDS -THE  HATES  OF  THE  HENS. 

I HAVE  stated  my  suspicions  that  the  hen  blackbird 
— all  unadorned  and  sad-coloured  though  she  is — 
yet  sometimes  courts  and  does  battle  for  the  cock, 
whose  ebon  plumage  and  lustrous  golden  bill  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  acquired  through  the  agency  of 
sexual  selection.  For  the  fighting,  at  any  rate,  that  is 
a  certainty.  Well  do  I  remember  a  certain  combat 
which  took  place  on  the  gravel  walk  of  my  garden  in 
Suffolk  and  which  must  have  lasted  at  the  very  least 
quite  twenty  minutes — "or  by're  Lady"  half  an  hour. 
Indeed  how  it  ended  was  the  wonder,  for  both  birds, 
evidently,  were  prepared  to  fight  "  till  death  them 
should  part ".  Never  have  I  seen  anything  more 
envenomed.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  each  prevented  from  rising  by 
the  efforts  of  the  other,  and  though,  on  several  occa- 
sions, they  mutually  struggled  free,  it  was  not  with 
any  intention,  on  the  part  of  either,  to  escape,  but  only 
in  order  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  renew  the  attack 
— reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  Accordingly,  after  a 
moment's  breathing  space,  they  closed  again,  and  at 
such  recommencings  there  was  the  ordinary  springing 
into  the  air  and  fluttering  up,  one  against  the  other's 
breast. 

But  this  never  lasted  long.  Soon  they  were  again  at 
grips  and,  with  bills  either  interlocked  or  fixed  in  each 
other's  plumage,  rolled  together  on  the  ground.  It 
might  be  noted,  then,  how  when  one  was  uppermost, 
holding  the  other  down  with  wings  as  well  as 
beak  and  claws,  this  one  though  prostrate  and, 
for  the  time,  worsted,  yet  turning  her  head  up 
griped  and  griped  again  with  her  beak  at  her  enemy's 
head  and  throat.  At  such  times  I  seemed  to  see 
through  the  glasses  the  expression  of  unquenchable, 
undying  hatred.  Say,  goddess,  then,  the  cause  of  all 
this  mighty  wrath.  What  was  it  that  inspired  such 
hatred  in  the  breasts  of  gentle  hens,  making  of  them 
very  viragos? — "tantaene  animis  celestibus  irae  ?  "  I 
know  not,  indeed,  of  a  certainty,  but  this  I  know, 
that  during  the  later  stages  of  the  combat  a  fine 
handsome  cock  blackbird  stood,  and,  as  it  were, 
looked  on  not  a  dozen  paces  off,  and  that  when,  at 
last,  one  of  the  combatants  had  reeled — more  through 
weakness  than  confessed  defeat — into  the  bounding 
hedge  of  my  garden  the  other  first  ran  to  him,  and 
then,  he  following,  flew  to  a  like  shady  retreat.  This, 
if  it  be  not  proof,  is  at  any  rate,  I  think,  strong  evidence 
of  that  reversal  of  the  ordinary  usages  of  gallantry,  as 
between  the  sexes  of  the  blackbird,  which  I  suppose 
occasionally  to  take  place.  Again,  in  the  early  morn- 
ning  I  have  watched  two  hens  chasing  each  other 
about  in  the  presence  of  a  cock  with  every  appearance 
of  rivalry  and  jealousy.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
male  took  a  more  active  part  for  he  would  sometimes 
chase  away  one  of  the  hens,  as  though  preferring  the 
other. 

Whether,  indeed,  it  was  always  the  same  bird  he 
chased  I  am  unable  to  say,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  two,  nor  could  I  keep  them  always 
distinct  from  one  another.  Possibly  he  treated  each 
alike,  which  would  prove  him  either  fickle  or  in- 
different, but  whatever  were  his  feelings,  of  this  I  am 
convinced  that  it  all  went  "  to  the  tune  of  'Two 
maids  wooing  a  man'".  It  is  further  evidence, 
perhaps,  of  the  hen  blackbird's  habits  in  this  respect, 
that  she  will  often  assume,  in  the  presence  of  the  cock, 
much  of  the  pose  and  action  with  which  the  latter  is 
accustomed  to  pay  his  own  addresses — at  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  courtship. 

But  these  silvan  wooings  are  accompanied  by  con- 
stant flights,  so  that  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  amidst 
bush  and  briery  brake,  that  they  can  be  watched  to 
their  conclusion.  A  fight  one  may  see  from  beginning 
to  end — but  of  courtship  it  is  seldom  one  has  more 
than  a  glimpse.  Yet  take  this  episode  and  let  it 
count  for  what  it  will.  A  fine  cock  blackbird  is  on  the 
greensward  "  by  some  forest  side  or  fountain  ",  when  a 
hen,  equally  fine  in  her  degree,  comes  down  upon  it  too, 
neither  close  beside  it  nor  far  off,  but  making  part  of 
the  picture — a  coquettish  distance,  so  to  speak.  Imme- 
diately on  alighting  she  flirts  her  tail  over  her  back, 
with  a  very  sprightly  and— as  I  take  it— provocative 


1  air,  for  she  is  turned  full  towards  the  handsome  cock 
;  and  all  seems  decidedly  meant  for  him.  Hardly,  how- 
I  ever,  has  he  had  time  to  look  reciprocative,  when 
another  cock,  as  handsome  as  himself,  flies  down  and 
begins  hopping  towards  him.  The  first  one,  thereupon, 
hops  away,  saving  his  face  by  a  zig-zag  style  of  pro- 
gression and  an  assumption  of  interest  in  various  other 
directions.  As  soon  as  his  withdrawal  becomes  appa- 
rent, his  rival,  who  looks  quite  the  husband,  flies  back 
towards  his  hen,  and  she  rising  in  front  of  him  and  leading 
the  way,  they  together  re-enter  the  forest.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  think  otherwise  than  that  this  hen  blackbird 
had  wilfully  set  her  cap  at  a  rival  male — perhaps  a  re- 
jected suitor — in  order  to  tease  both  him  and  her 
husband,  and  bring  the  latter  on  the  scene.  Why  else 
did  she  look  so  gaillarde  and  assume  the  very  pose  that 
any  male  bird  would,  when  alighting  by  her  side  to  pay 
his  court — turning  towards  this  particular  handsome 
cock  too,  and  looking  full  at  him  ?  And  why  did  she 
go  off  with  the  other  as  soon  as  he  came,  and  in  so 
easy,  conjugal  a  manner  except  that  he  had  rights, 
which  she  did  not  really  dispute  ?  From  all  this  and 
more,  that  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  seen,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  hen  blackbird  is  not  always 
content  to  await  the  choice  of  the  male,  but  will,  on 
occasions — how  often  I  cannot  say — take  a  much  more 
active  part  in  courtship  than  is  supposed  to  pertain  to 
her  sex.  In  this  particular  I  shall  not  draw  any  com- 
parison between  her  and  the  female  thrush,  since  as  the 
sexes  in  the  latter  bird  are  alike,  or,  at  least,  indis- 
tinguishable in  field  observation,  it  is  difficult  to  inform 
oneself  on  such  a  point,  nor  have  I  made  any  special 
j  endeavour  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Possibly,  there- 
fore, some  of  those  "  duels  of  thrushes  "  which  I  have 
spoken  of  in  a  former  article,  may  have  been  not  be- 
tween cocks,  but  hens.  One  thing,  indeed,  I  have 
noticed,  which  is  that  these  battles  are  generally  freer 
from  pomp  and  show,  less  encumbered  with  those  set 
and  formal  actions  that  one  is  familiar  with  in  bird 
warfare,  than  are  those  waged  between  rival  cock 
blackbirds. 

I  have  seen  them,  indeed,  without  any,  and  so, 
too,  have  been  such  combats  as  I  have  been  witness 
of  in  which  hen  blackbirds,  only,  took  part.  With 
them  I  have  not  observed  that  proud  fanning  of  the 
tail  accompanied  with  a  little  pompous  rush,  wherein 
it  sweeps  the  ground.  This,  with  the  lowered  head 
and  other  indefinable  accompaniments,  has  been  want- 
ing. There  has  been  more — considerably  more — of 
fierceness  and  inveteracy,  but  without  the  embroidery  ; 
from  which  I  argue  that  some  of  those  unembroidered 
fights  which  I  have  seen  between  thrushes  may  have 
been  hen  fights,  too,  and  if  so,  the  cause  of  them  was, 
probably,  the  same. 

The  common  origin  of  the  various  members  of  the 
thrush  family  is  shown,  perhaps,  as  clearly  in  their 
voice  as  in  the  general  resemblance  which  they  have  to 
one  another.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  song  of 
such  as  have  a  song,  though  that  of  the  missel-thrush 
is  very  similar,  I  think,  to  the  blackbird's,  whilst  this, 
again,  resembles  in  character  the  lower  and  sweeter 
notes  of  the  songr-thrush.  But  it  is  in  the  non-musical 
notes,  having  to  do  with  the  more  prosaic  business  of 
life  throughout  the  year  that  I  have  myself  been  most 
interested  in  tracing  the  relationship.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  very  harsh  and  angry  scolding  of  the 
missel-thrush,  whilst  that  of  the  fieldfare,  though  not 
so  often  heard,  is  even  more  violently  outrageous.  The 
song-thrush,  apparently,  has  a  sweeter  character,  yet, 
on  occasions,  he  too  gets  angry,  and  then  one  hears  a 
note  which  though  lower  and  somewhat  less  grating 
than  the  other  two,  immediately  recalls  them,  -and  is 
indeed  essentially  the  same.  But  that  the  blackbird 
also  had  this  unlovely  sound  at  command  and  did 
sometimes  utter  it  was  both  a  discovery  and  a  surprise 
for  me.  It  is  rare — very  rare — for  him  to  do  so,  but 
he  can,  for  I  have  heard  him  ;  the  trait  is  there 
like  the  horseshoe  mark  of  the  Redgauntlet  family, 
which  was  visible  even  in  the  open  forehead  of  the 
ingenuous  Darsie  Latimer,  on  the  few  occasions  when 
he  frowned. 

Edmund  Selous. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.   OLIVIER   AND  JAMAICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mena  House  Hotel,  Pyramids,  Cairo, 
2  January,  1905. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  slight  error 
which  has  crept  into  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of 
24  December  in  which  you  comment  upon  Mr.  Olivier's 
report  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  You  say  that  "  the 
ability  which  he  proclaimed  as  a  Fabian  was  one  reason 
why  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  ". 

Mr.  Olivier  was  never  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
nor  held  that  office.  His  appointment  was  that  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  and,  according  to  custom,  he  acted, 
ex  officio,  as  Governor  during  the  short  time  which 
elapsed  between  my  departure  from  the  island  and  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Sir  J.  A.  Swettenham. 

It  was  the  ability  which  he  showed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Colonial  Office  which  caused  him  to  be  selected  for  the 
appointment  of  Colonial  Secretary,  and  I  should  doubt 
his  socialistic  proclivities  or  eminence  as  a  Fabian 
having  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  should  hope  they 
would  rather  have  been  disqualifications  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Olivier  did  excellent  work  under  me  in  Jamaica, 
and  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
he  would  not  wish  to  sail  under  false  colours. 

I  may  add  that  he  was  not  in  the  island  at  the  time 
of  the  hurricane  of  11  August,  1903 — the  terrible  effects 
of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated — but  returned 
shortly  after. 

The  Governor  at  that  anxious  and  critical  time  was 
Yours  faithfully, 

Augustus  W.  L.  Hemming. 

j  We  regret  that  we  wrongly  described  Mr.  Olivier's 
official  position.  We  did  not  say  Mr.  Olivier  was  in 
Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the  hurricane,  but  that  his  report  j 
dealt  with  the  methods  of  repairing  its  ravages  ;  which 
is  correct.  Sir  Augustus  Hemming's  scepticism  of 
Mr.  Olivier's  Fabian  claim  seems  to  spring  from  pre- 
judice.— Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  AMERICAN   COPYRIGHT  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  January,  1905. 
Sir, — I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  timely  outspoken- 
ness of  your  article  on  American  copyright.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  English  compositors  have  not  taken 
action.  As  for  the  general  British  public,  nothing  will 
move  them,  as  they  seem  to  have  got  past  caring 
whether  they  are  "  smitten  on  the  cheek"  or  not.  The 
hundreds  of  cheap  reprints  now  appearing,  with  the 
names  of  English  publishers  on  the  title-page  and 
English  printers  as  an  imprint  at  the  end,  while  the 
sheets  are  merely  "  machined  "  from  American  plates, 
ought  to  have  attracted  more  attention  to  this  im- 
portant "  one-sided  "  arrangement  by  now.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  our  young  people  are  being  familiarised  with 
"ardor",  "neighbor",  "traveler",  "theater"  and 
other  such  monstrosities.    By  all  means  persevere. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  W.  K. 


DEBRETT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
i6oa  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  11  January,  1905. 
Sir, — While  thanking  you  for  the  interesting  notice 
ot  "  Debrett"  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  if  the  re- 
viewer cares  to  call  at  this  office  he  can  see  a  volume 
bearing  the  name  "  Debrett  "  of  a  date  much  anterior 
to  that  of  the  one  he  says  is  the  earliest  he  himself  has 
seen. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  your  reviewer 
remarks,  was  in  1904  reintroduced  into  'the  House  of 
Lords  as  Duke  of  Gordon,  this  second  introduction 
must  have  been  made  in  error,  seeing  that  the  Duke 
already  sat  as  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  it  will  be  stir-  I 
prising  if,  when  the  new  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
published,  the  Duke  is  not  found  entered  thereon  in  his  ' 


customary  position  as  Duke  of  Richmond  and  not  in 
that  of  Duke  of  Gordon. 

The  reviewer,  however,  makes  a  mistake  when  he 
says  that  on  page  995  particulars  are  given  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order,  while  those  of 
the  Orders  of  the  Bath  and  S.  Michael  and  S.  (ieorge 
are  omitted,  as  the  Victorian  Order  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  on  that  page,  the  Orders  referred  to  being  those 
of  the  Garter,  Thistle  and  S.  Patrick,  the  Knights  ol 
which  are  not  given  (owing  to  higher  rank)  in  the 
alphabetical  list  of  biographies  in  the  Knightage,  while 
those  of  the  Bath,  S.  Michael  and  S.  George,  Victorian 
and  other  Orders  are.  In  this  connexion  the  reviewer, 
by  saying  "  that  this  is  the  more  strange,  as  the  Order 
I  of  the  Bath  takes  precedence  of  S.  Patrick  "  raises  a 
point  which  is  not  generally  understood,  namely,  that 
the  Knights  of  S.  Patrick — unlike  those  of  the  Garter 
j  — have  no  relative  precedence  granted  them  as  such  in 
I  the  general  table  of  precedence,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle. 

The  arms  depicted  in  "Debrett"  for  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow  are  not  "an  imagination  of  the  Editor's", 
I  but  in  accordance  with  blazon  supplied  from  Ulster 
office.  If  there  is  any  inaccuracy  in  them  perhaps  the 
reviewer  will  kindly  say  what  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow's  grandfather  really  are  ? 

Relative  to  his  remarks  regarding  the  barony  of  De 
Morley,  he  would  appear  to  have  missed  the  point, 
that  not  only  is  this  title  claimed  but  also  assumed,  and 
to  be  unaware  that  the  confusion  referred  to  has 
already  occurred,  at  any  rate  sufficiently  to  produce 
not  long  since  the  following  public  advertisement  in  the 
Press  : — 

"  Lord  De  Mauley,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
mistakes,  finds  it  necessary  to  announce  that  he  is 
not  the  same  person  as,  and  has  no  connexion  with, 
Lord  de  Morley." 

While  I  am  quite  at  one  with  your  reviewer  in  wish- 
ing that  the  Crown  would  adequately  safeguard  the 
hereditary  titles  it  creates,  surely  he  is  not  serious  in 
making  the  preposterous  suggestion  he  apparently 
does,  that  a  book  of  reference  like  "Debrett  "  should 
insert  only  those  particulars  which  are  furnished  to  it, 
and  should  omit  everything  that  may  be  requested  to 
be  left  out.  A  volume  produced  on  such  lines  would 
indeed  be  a  curious  publication,  although  no  doubt  it 
would  make  a  bid  for  popularity  of  a  sort,  but  as  a 
book  of  reference  would  prove  absolutely  valueless. 
Yours  faithfully, 

The  Editor  of  "Debrett". 

[We  decline  to  depart  from  our  judgment  that  the 
editor  of  a  voluntary,  private,  and  wholly  unofficial 
publication  has  no  claim  to  pose  as  an  authority  on 
title  to  bear  dignity  or  arms,  and  we  doubt  if  he  has 
any  legal  right  to  question  statements  as  to  their 
families  and  arms  made  by  those  to  whom  he  applies. 
The  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow's  arms  illustrates 
the  point  in  contention.  The  Editor  of  Debrett  says 
he  appealed  to  the  Ulster  office  instead  of  to  the  Peer, 
and  the  arms  given  him  are  in  our  judgment  absurd, 
while  the  reference  to  the  Earl's  grandfather  seems  irrele- 
vant. The  reintroduction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
as  Duke  of  Gordon  was  certainly  not  done  in  error, 
but  for  a  reason  good  in  the  Duke's  opinion  and 
presumably  satisfactory  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  As 
to  our  observation  on  the  orders  of  knighthood, 
beginning  on  page  995,  we  have  referred  to  the  volume 
supplied,  and  do  not  perceive  that  we  have  erred.  The 
paragraph  upon  the  Barony  of  de  Morley  we  consider 
distinctly  objectionable. — Ed.  S.R.] 


ORNAMENT  AND  MONEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Byfleet,  Surrey. 

Sir, — I  need  hardly  say  that  I  read  your  article  on 
"  Ornament  and  Money  "  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst. 
with  intense  interest  and  much  appreciation.  I  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  remark  that  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  the  theory  is  of  German  origin.  My 
book   on    "  The   Evolution   of  Modern   Money  "  in 
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which  it  is  fully  developed  was  published  some  years 
ago,  and  the  late  Dr.  Schurtz's  book.  "  Grundriss 
einer  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Geldes",  from  which 
a  good  deal  of  confirmatory  evidence  is  quoted  in 
"  Economic  Method  and  Economic  Fallacies",  had  not 
then  come  under  my  notice. 

M.  Babelon  in  France,  in  "  Origines  de  la  Monnaie  ", 
and  Professor  Ridgeway  among  ourselves,  in  his 
"  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency  ",  have  both  given  many 
examples  of  the  use  of  various  forms  of  ornament  as 
money  among  primitive  peoples.  Dr.  Schurtz  has  done 
the  same  and  has  added  much  that  is  interesting  and 
important.  None  of  these  writers  however  suggest 
that  that  craving  for  gold  and  silver  in  the  modern 
world  which  has  enabled  them  to  assume  the  position 
of  money  among  ourselves  is  a  subsequent  development 
of  the  earlier  phenomenon.  Professor  Bucher's  writings, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  subject. — I  am,  &c. 

William  Warrant)  Carlile. 


IMMORTALITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  points  raised  in  the  article  of  31  December,  entitled 
"  A  Scientist's  Attitude  to  Immortality  "  ?  It  is  stated, 
in  the  article,  that  "science  has  disproved  all  human 
theories  for  or  against  immortality  ".  This  is  pleasur- 
able information  for  me.  I  have  used  up  a  considerable 
slice  of  my  lifetime  in  investigating,  incidentally  to 
other  problems,  the  problem  of  the  persistence  of  the 
human  personality  after  mundane  death,  and  there  is  a 
pretty  substantial  parcel  of  theory  on  the  subject,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  assortment  of  experimental  facts,  in 
my  works,  "Heresies"  and  "  Meta-Christianity ",  to 
say  nothing  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  which  have  recently 
been  sent  to  yourself  and  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  people  in  this  and  other  countries.  Under 
the  circumstances,  an  announcement  such  as  yours 
naturally  interests  me  and  arouses  my  curiosity  as  to 
the  scientific  locale  where  quietus  awaits  my  theory. 
Pending  enlightenment  on  this  point,  I  venture  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  germane  to 
the  problem  of  immortality. 

As  the  scientific  man  and  the  religious  man  seem  to 
be  unable  to  establish  belief  for  or  against  personal 
immortality,  I  submit  that  the  metaphysical  man  ought 
to  be  allowed  a  try.  As  a  man  of  that  kidney,  I  have 
attained  complete  intellectual  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  my  personal  identity  beyond  the  earthly  life. 
The  ground  of  this  assurance  is  assurance  of  my 
personal  identity  as  a  causal  agent  quite  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  manifestations  of  my  causal  activity 
involving  my  knowing  such  things  as  my  body,  others' 
bodies,  sun,  moon,  stars,  seas,  mountains,  molecules, 
atoms,  bread,  butter,  aches  and  pains,  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, emotions. 

I  suggest  to  the  scientific  man  who  desires  to  find 
some  firm  intellectual  foothold  regarding  immortality 
that  he  should  start  by  provisionally  throwing  overboard 
all  his  cargo  of  empirical  assurance  regarding  the  causal 
activity  of  seeings  and  touchings,  constituting  what  he 
calls  objects  of  sense.  Next,  I  suggest  that  he  should 
recognise  the  intellectual  iniquity  of  confounding  sensed 
things  with  mathematical  abstractions,  which  he  calls 
atoms.  I  have  been  trying  to  draw  his  attention  to 
this  iniquity  for  many  years,  and  was  gratified  that  Mr. 
Balfour  introduced  the  point,  as  a  novelty,  to  the 
attention  of  the  last  British  Association  meeting.  I 
also  notice  that  the  point  is  vaguely  referred  to  in  your 
article  where  it  deals  with  the  physicist's  dogma  re- 
garding the  constitution  of  matter.  Another  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  scientific  man  shall  put  to  the  fire  of 
rigid  intellectual  scrutiny  his  implicit  dogma  that  he 
can  know  things  that  he  does  not  causally  determine  as 
his  experience. 

If,  after  due  consideration,  the  scientific  man  finds 
that  all  he  can  possibly  know  can  only  exist  for  him  as 
experience  he  determines  as  knower,  I  suggest  that  he 
may  attain  belief  that  to  assume  that  the  persistence  of 
himself,  as  causal  identity,  is  bound  up  with  the  per- 


sistence of  things  transiently  incident  to  his  causal 
determinism  is  to  assume  absurdity. — Yours  truly, 

H.  Croft  Hiller. 

[If  Dr.  Croft  Hiller  had  read  the  article  in  question 
1  more  carefully,  he  would  have  noted  that  the  statement 
;  that  "  science  has  disproved  all  human  theories  for  or 
against  immortality  "  was  not  ours,  but  the  scientist's  to 
whom  we  referred  the  question.    We  stated  distinctly 
that  we  stood  aside  and  left  the  field  to  him,  reserving 
comment  of  any  kind.     If  Dr.  Hiller  thinks  this  scientist 
was  an  editorial  fiction,  he  is  wrong.    As  to  room  for 
the  metaphysician  we  are  delighted  to  give  it  :  from 
,  our  theological  standpoint  we  could  only  welcome  his 
philosophic  conclusion,  but  will  it  not  require  restate- 
ment in  its  terms  for  the  ordinary  mortal  (rather, 
j  immortal)  to  get  much  comfort  from  it? — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE    CHRISTMAS    GUEST  GUILD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  18  January,  1905. 

Sir, — In  your  article  "Want  and  Independence"  of 
31  December  you  first  discuss  certain  hypothetical 
opinions  on  the  "unemployed"  question.  Afterwards 
you  maintain  that  my  letters  on  the  Christmas  Guest 
Guild  as  an  educational  effect  on  the  London  child 
constitute  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  those  opinions 
How  can  that  be  ?  Can  you  fitly  associate  under  one 
criticism  the  means  whereby  a  grown  man  may  be 
enabled  to  tide  over  temporary  misfortune  with  arrange- 
j  ments  that  affect  the  training  of  a  young  child  ?  In  this 
confusion,  as  I  think,  lies  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Next  you  imply  that  I  am  making  an  unnecessary  fuss 
about  "  a  simple  act  of  kindness".    But  this  elaborate 
scheme  backed  by  a  leading  morning  paper  strikes  me 
as  being  decidedly  complex.     We  have  an  admirable 
■  advertisement  for  a  newspaper,  a  social  indication,  an 
!  economic  problem,  an  educational  effect,  and  a  chari- 
j  table  enterprise— all  complicated  together.  Without 
the  least  reflection  on  the  motives  of  any  concerned 
j  with  it  (vide  my  first  letter),  I  suggest  that  such  a 
i  complication  merits  a  closer  scrutiny  than  you  give  it 
in  your  article. 

Finally,  you  would  seem  to  consider  it  unlikely  that 
the  children  will  receive  any  impression  from  such 
visits  "  except  that  they  are  having  a  specially  good 
time".    Every  child  a  "cadger".     No  doubt!  But 
the  street-child  is  quicker  to  assess  experience  than  the 
1  upper-class  schoolboy  who  merely  "cadges"  tips  from 
j  uncles  and  aunts.    All  I  have  striven  to  urge  is  that  he 
'  should  be  guided  to  assess  it  rightly.    He  will  reflect 
on  such  an  event  as  one  of  these  holiday  visits  for  years 
to  come  :  and  every  impression  he  thus  received  will 
permanently  affect  his  ideas  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson,  diagnoses 
for  me  "  too  much  university  extensionism  ",  a  "  blood- 
less" and  "academic"  standpoint  (disturbing  thought !), 
1  with  kindred  ailments.  I  must  own  to  a  "  classical  " 
upbringing  and  to  the  fact  that  I  once  escorted  an  aunt 
to  a  single  university-extension  lecture.  But  these 
peccadillos  occurred  a  while  ago.  My  subsequent 
way  of  life  has  been  calculated  to  adjust  such  academical 
I  bias  and  to  equip  me  with  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  I  discuss.  What  chiefly  perplexes  me 
about  Mr.  Dawson's  letters  is  this.  I  have  come 
to  snatch  at  his  published  work  so  often  as  it  appears  : 
for  to  my  poor  judgment  it  has  seemed  to  represent  a 
vivid  and  sympathetic  study  of  a  peculiar  and  inacces- 
sible people— as  seen  from  within.  Yet  he  now  writes 
I  to  you  exactly  those  plausibilities  which  one  expects 
from  the  armchair  school  of  philanthropy.  "  Who's 
Who"  tells  me  that  Mr.  Dawson  divides  his  time 
between  country  life  and  foreign  travel.  Were  I  to 
I  carp  at  his  opinion  of  things  "Seen  in  Morocco"  he 
might  reasonably  suggest  that  I  displayed  little  know- 
ledge of  the  inside  of  the  matter  ;  that  the  hasty  judg- 
ments of  superficial  observers,  however  chivalrously 

intended  &c.    As  politely  as  may  be  I  would  apply 

these  same  comments  to  Mr.  Dawson's  remarks  on  the 
London  child. 

None  the  less  I  rejoice  with  him  at  every  symptom 
J  of  healthy  discontent  in  the  slums  ;  but  would  like 
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the  poor  themselves  to  profit  by  it  before  the  publican  [ 
or  the  proprietor  of  the  music-hall.    And,  with  him,  I  I 
applaud  all  the  philanthropic  activity  of  these  times. 
Yet  I  would  have  it  restrained  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  develop  as  a  steady  social  force  rather  than  decay 
is  a  spasmodic  newspaper  enterprise. 

With  acknowledgment  of  your  courtesy  in  making 
Space  for  my  letters.  Yours,  &c. 

Howard  Houghton. 

[VVe  cannot  print  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.  S.R.J 

SCHOOL   TKACHING   ON   HYGIENE  AND 
ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
59-60  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.,  2  January,  1905. 
Sir, — I  was  glad  to  gather  from  one  of  the  "  Notes 
of  the  Week  "  in  your  last  issue  that  you  approve  of 
the  memorial  presented  to  Lord  Londonderry  advising 
specific  teaching  in  day  schools   on   the   subject  of 
hygiene  with  special  relation  to  the  nature  and  action 
of  alcohol.    The  only  difficulty  in  this  matter  lies,  in 
your  opinion,  in  a  possible  lack  of  teachers. 

I  think  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
very  considerable  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  j 
made  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  above-mentioned  i 
Union. 

The  committee  of  the  Union  formulated  in  1889  a 
plan  known  as  the  "School  Scheme".  Under  this  ! 
scheme  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  lectures  in  public  elementary 
and  other  schools  during  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
services  of  a  staff  of  trained  teachers  and  medical  men 
were  retained,  all  of  them  men  of  special  scientific 
attainments  and  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  making 
their  lessons  interesting  to  children. 

The  local  Educational  Authorities — School  Boards 
and  others— heartily  welcomed  the  scheme,  with  the  re- 
sult that  during  the  quinquennium  13,158  school  lec- 
tures were  delivered  to  1 ,390,956  children.  These  lectures 
were  abundantly  illustrated  by  means  of  charts,  dia- 
grams, food  specimens,  chemical  experiments  and  so 
forth.  I  have  a  mass  of  communications  from  teachers, 
school  managers,  and  others  bearing  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  this  teaching  both  as  regards  matter  and 
manner.  Ten  thousand  pounds  have  been  raised  each 
subsequent  quinquennial  period  with  constant  develop- 
ments. 

Thus  the  expenditure  of  ,£30,000  has  secured  the 
delivery  of  53,211  school  lectures,  to  5,826,073  scholars,  j 
of  whom  2,888,635  produced  written  reports  of  the 
lectures,  about  one-third  of  this  number'being  rewarded 
with  certificates  or  prizes. 

The  present  year  is  the  first  of  a  fourth  quinquen- 
nium and  the  committee  are  very  anxious  that  this 
most  useful  work  shall  go  on  for  at  least  another  five 
years.  May  I  therefore  invite  yearly  contributions 
from  your  readers,  such  contributions  to  be  limited,  if 
so  desired,  to  five  years,  and  in  any  case,  to  cease 
immediately  upon  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  will  render  private  efforts  superfluous. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Wakely,  Secretary. 


TRANSLATING  TOLSTOY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Imperial  Institute,  London,  S.W. 
Sir, — May  I  add  a  few  words  to  the  correspondence 
of  Messrs.  Aylmer  Maude  and  Max  Beerbohm  in  your 
issue  of  the  7th  inst.  ?  I  write  entirely  ex  parte,  but 
at  the  same  time  my  knowledge  of  Russian  and 
Russian  life  is,  I  hope,  sufficiently  accurate  to  render 
me  a  fairly  competent  judge  in  this  matter.  The  true 
verdict  with  regard  to  the  "  Maude  "  rendering  of 
"The  Powers  of  Darkness"  is  perhaps  that  the  trans- 
lators have  attempted  a  sheer  impossibility.  The  idiom 
and  second  person  singular  verbal  significance  of  the 
Russian  peasant  language  are  as  untranslatable  in 
English  (be  it  Cockney  or  other)  as  the  Scotch  dialect  and 


its  whims  would  be  transposed  into  Russian.  But  I  can- 
not help  cordially  agreeing  with  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  that 
"the  jargon  of  no  place  or  time"  introduced  by  the 
translators  might  have  been  greatly  improved  upon.  In 
Tolstoy's  characterisation  Akim,  for  example,  by  no 
means  suggests  quite  the  maundering  imbecility  pre 
sented  in  the  English  version.  Tolstoy  himself  is 
quoted  as  being  eminently  satisfied  with  this  piece  of 
reproduction.  But  is  a  foreigner  really  capable  of 
judging  our  English  vernacular  ?  I  readily  grant  that 
Tolstoy  claims,  and  is  acknowledged,  to  have 
attained  an  exalted  position  as  a  creative  artist, 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  illustrate  his  point  of 
deduction  in  his  argumentative  thesis  he  is  apt  to 
sacrifice  reality  for  imagination.  Of  this  we  have 
eloquent  examples  in  "  Nehludov  "  (Resurrection)  ; 
in  the  famous  pamphlet  "What  is  Art?"  and  finally 
in  the  hyper-savage  nature  that  Tolstoy  would  ascribe 
to  the  Russian  peasant  in  the  play  we  are  discussing. 
Throughout  the  recent  performances  of  "  The  Power  of 
Darkness  "  by  the  Stage  Society,  the  faulty  incongruous 
language  and  the  discordant  mispronunciation  of 
Russian  words — Aykon,  for  instance,  and  once  I  even 
heard  samovar  shouted  with  the  accent  on  the  6 — un- 
fortunately did  not  contribute  to  smooth  over  the  want 
of  realistic  local  colour  in  either  costumes  or  scenery. 
The  men's  get-up  reminded  one  somewhat  of  the  pictures 
of  Saxon  churls  in  English  history  books  for  the  young. 
Where  the  ideas  for  the  women's  dresses  originated  it 
would  be  hard  to  surmise,  but  certainly  these  were  not 
reminiscent  of  Russia,  and  the  feminine  coiffure  was 
evidently  closely  modelled  upon  that  of  the  waitresses 
at  a  popular  London  tea  establishment.  The  portions 
of  the  scenery  which  were  not  absolutely  mythological 
were  wholly  suggestive  of  Teutonic  mediaevalism.  I 
notice  that  a  Russian  play  performed  in  Russian  is 
shortly  to  be  given  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  pro- 
moters are  enrolling  the  services  of  a  Russian  stage 
manager,  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  accessories  at  least 
convey  an  air  of  reality  and  some  conviction  that  the 
scene  and  action  were  really  taking  place  in  Russia. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alexander  Kinloch. 


THE  ENCROACHING  C. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

107  Thornton  Street,  Darlington. 

1 1  January,  1905. 
Sir, — Now  that  the  tagmaniacs  and  grammatical 
solecists  have  been  duly  scalped  in  your  columns,  will 
you  permit  me  a  small  grumble  on  a  point  of  ortho- 
graphy ?  I  mean  the  increasingly  prevalent  substitu- 
tion of  "  c"  for  the  penultimate  letter  in  such  words  as 
"  ecstasy",  "  apostasy  "  and  the  like. 

Yours,  &c. 

R.  Ryder. 


MISQUOTING  BROWNING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Steephill  Castle,  Yentnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
15  January,  1905. 

Sir, — Mr.  Runciman  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  his 
curious  misquotation  from  Browning  occurs  in  my 
lecture  on  "The  Artist's  Life".  It  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Runciman's  musical  ear  was  not  offended  by  the 
defective  metre  of  the  well-known  line — as  he  gave  it. 
Mr.  Runciman's  opinion  of  Browning's  poetry  recon- 
ciles me,  in  a  measure,  to  Mr.  Runciman's  opinion  of 
my  work.  Yours  faithfully, 

Pearl  Mary-Teresa  Craigie. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  writing  last  week  I  had  not  noticed 
that  the  word  "strange"  had  been  substituted  for 
"savage"  in  the  Browning  quotation.  Whether  the 
fault  is  mine  or  the  printer's  I  do  not  know  ;  but  in  any 
case  Mrs.  Craigie  is  not  to  blame  for  the  slip.  The 
rest  of  the  lines  I  quoted  precisely  as  she  gives  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  F.  Runciman. 
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REVIEWS. 
QUIS  REGNABIT  ? 

"  Western  Europe  in  the  Eighth  Century."    By  E.  A. 
Freeman.    London  :   Macmillan.     1904..    10s.  net. 

T .  OR  what  we  have  in  this  volume  we  must  be 
-I  grateful ;  but  the  disappointment  is  keen  when  we 
break  off  suddenly  (in  one  place  at  a  comma)  and  leap 
some  twenty  years  into  the  future,  with  all  the  problems 
so  skilfully  posed  lying'  for  ever  unsolved  behind  us. 
It  is  appalling  however  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
bulk  of  such  a  history,  on  the  same  scale.  It  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  Professor's  conspicuous  merits  in  making 
the  past  clear  and  its  heroes  live  again  before  our  eyes 
that  he  had  no  notion  whate\er  of  writing  tersely.  He 
wrestles  and  wrangles  untiringly  through  several  pages 
for  a  result  easily  compassed  in  a  single  phrase.  He 
lays  bare  every  side  of  the  argument  and  every  working 
of  his  own  mind  ;  and  conscientious  though  such  process 
he,  it  frequently  obscures  the  real  thread  and  purpose  of 
the  garrulous  narrative.  But  the  individuality  of  the 
writer  stands  revealed,  his  deep  sympathies,  his  strong 
prejudices  ;  and  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  grudge  the 
time  and  patience  demanded,  if  at  the  end  of  our 
exhausting  labours  we  get  familiar  not  merely  with  the 
eighth  century  but  with  the  thought  and  principles,  the 
industry  and  convictions  of  a  great  Englishman,  who 
was  never  ashamed  to  hold  an  opinion  firmly  and  to 
speak  his  mind. 

Strictly,  the  title  of  the  book  is  a  misnomer  ;  it  is 
neither  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  nor  exclusively 
the  years  from  700  to  800  a.d.  which  engage  our  atten- 
tion. More  than  half  is  occupied  with  the  change  of 
dynasty  among  the  Franks  in  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury; and  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  "reign"  of 
Pippin,  in  precise  parlance,  his  Italian  and  Papal  expe- 
ditions and,  above  all,  his  Aquitanian  campaigns.  The 
valuable  notes  and  appendices  on  this  period  occupy 
another  hundred  pages  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  we 
never  reach  Charles  the  Great  at  all.  But  fifty  pages 
are  engrossed  by  perhaps  the  most  interesting  section 
of  the  entire  volume  ;  the  century  of  Carolingian 
"faineants";  the  rivalry  of  Paris  (and  its  real  duke) 
with  Laon  (and  its  phantom  king-)  ;  with  that  gradual 
sundering  of  East  and  West  Franks  (like  the  Goths  in 
an  earlier  age)  into  "Teutonic  Francia  "  and  "Latin 
Francia  ",  into  the  two  jealous  and  suspicious  nations 
of  our  modern  age,  who  watch  each  other  from  either 
hank  of  the  Rhine— that  epoch  of  expiring-  Carolingian 
legitimacy  when  German  kingship  still  subsisted  in  the 
West,  but  as  "an  interlude  and  an  anachronism" 
(P-  323)-. 

And  just  there,  perhaps,  is  the  word  round  which 
most  of  the  problems  and  dissensions  of  the  time  may 
be  said  to  cluster  like  angry  bees  ; — legitimacy.  Closer 
research,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  past  has  shown 
us  the  utter  futility  of  the  old  generalisations,  "ages 
of  force"  and  "  ages  of  faith".  The  free-thought  of 
the  schoolmen  was  in  many  ways  as  daring-  as  the 
speculations  of  the  Renaissance,  as  the  liberaf  theology 
of  our  own  day ;  and  unless  by  faith  we  mean  un- 
reflecting ignorance,  the  term  is  not  true  even  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.  Similarly  untrue  is  the 
notion  that  in  the  early  middle  ages  the  sword  cut 
every  knot.  Indeed,  the  sword  so  seldom  confined  to 
its  scabbard  was  usually  unsheathed  in  the  service  of 
an  Idea  ;  and  the  hand  that  wielded  it  derived  all  its 
strength  from  an  abstract  notion,  a  spiritual  convic- 
tion. A  great  German  historian  has  traced  the  Crusades 
to  the  "  profound  ennui  of  the  mediaeval  baron  in  his 
finished  castle  ".  So  did  the  shallow  historians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  see  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  mere 
w  ork  of  an  ambitious  tyrant.  For  the  accomplishment 
oi  its  purpose  the  world-spirit  employs  many  agents, 
many  motives  ;  and  when  their  work  is  done,  it  casts 
them  aside  or  buries  them  in  obscurity.  But  the 
domination  of  ideas  over  the  roughest  and  least  abstract 
of  mankind  is  a  patent  fact,  becoming-  ever  clearer  as 
we  get  closer  to  the  real  men  and  women  of  the  past. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  age  was 
the  "slave  of  legitimacy";  but  it  is  far  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  current  view  as  a  mere  battle-field  of  inconstant 


and  rudimentary  passions.  No  serious  historian  would 
express  himself  in  the  sanctimonious  words  of  Hallam 
(writing  of  the  Merovingians)  :  "The  facts  of  this  time 
are  of  little  importance  than  as  they  impress  on  the 
mind  a  thorough  notion  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of 
almost  every  person  concerned  in  them.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  advantage  in  crowding  the  memory  with  barbarian 
wars  and  assassinations."  The  snuffling  hypocrisy  of 
the  early  Victorian  age,  the  self-complacence  of  a  nation 
which  had  somehow  emancipated  the  slaves  ;  this  atti- 
tude is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  have  instead 
the  strict  rules  of  historical  treatment  ;  always  distrust 
personal  abuse  in  judging  a  character  ;  always  distrust 
a  personal  motive  in  judging  a  line  of  political  develop- 
ment. The  "Merwing"  kingship  died  hard  because 
sentiment  was  strong;  the  "  Karling  "  kingship  died 
hard  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  for  the  same 
reason  ;  the  idea  of  imperial  or  papal  sovereignty  has 
never  died  at  all  ;  and  its  obscure  after-waves  still  drive 
us  to-day  towards  a  Utopia  or  into  a  cul  de  sac. 
Napoleon  I.  is  Charles  once  more  ;  William  I.  is  Otto 
redivivus  ;  Pippin,  most  Christian  king,  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church,  is  re-embodied  in  Napoleon  III., 
supporting  a  temporal  Pope  with  French  bayonets. 
No  doubt  here  and  there  analogies  fail  ;  but  the 
closer  the  scrutiny  the  more  abundant  and  obvious 
the  points  of  resemblance.  Even  in  the  theoretical 
field  of  political  philosophy  we  have  by  no  means  out- 
grown the  epoch  of  legal  fiction,  deliberate  imposture, 
acknowledged  anachronism.  We  are  continually  using 
in  the  public  press  and  on  public  platforms  language 
which  neither  speaker  nor  a  single  hearer  believes  to  be 
true.  "  Who  is  to  be  the  King?'  he  who  has  the  attributes 
or  the  title  of  royalty  ?  "  Such  was  the  question  posed 
at  the  beginning  of  our  volume  to  Pope  Zachary  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  ;  at  its  close,  to  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  in  the  last  years  of  the  tenth.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  largely  influenced,  receives  its  chief 
colouring  from  the  conflict  of  these  ideas.  The 
centralised  system,  the  urban  communities,  the  official 
hierarchy  of  Rome  had  been  supplanted  by  the  country 
estate,  the  rural  manor  or  castle,  the  hereditary  caste, 
of  the  Teutonic  Franks.  Any  conception  of  the  State 
was  entirely  wanting  :  personal  loyalty,  personal  devo- 
tion was  abundant  ;  reverence  for  law,  for  public 
welfare,  in  a  word  for  abstractions  apart  from  per- 
sonality, there  was  none.  But  in  legitimacy  human 
sentiment  and  elevated  principle  seemed  to  meet.  The 
chivalry,  the  magic  of  the  toast  "Gentlemen,  the 
King  !  "  touches  our  prosaic  hearts  even  to-day,  with 
a  hundred  diverse  and  indefinite  emotions.  And  yet, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  kingship  is,  in  direct 
power,  something  nearly  akin  to  the  "  Merwing " 
sovereignty  ;  when  on  the  fixed  days  of  national 
assembly  the  "  rex  francorum  "  uttered  to  his  own 
people  and  to  foreign  envoys  the  carefully  tutored 
words  of  a  "Royal  Speech  from  the  Throne".  And  the 
strange  thing  is  that  neither  then  nor  now  is  it  a  con- 
scious farce,  a  fraud,  a  travesty  of  monarchy.  "Who 
is  to  be  the  ruler?"  concerns  us  very  closely  in  modern 
times.  The  people,  as  the  great  body,  has  shaken  its 
head  and  will  have  none  of  it  ;  it  is  ready  to  grumble, 
or  to  praise  honest  service,  not  to  initiate  or  to  give  a 
"mandate".  In  a  prime  minister  to-day  we  have 
something  analogous  to  a  Spartan  ephor,  a  Japanese 
tycoon,  a  Turkish  vizier,  a  Frankish  mayor.  Like 
the  latter  potentate,  his  position  lies  anomalously 
between  a  royal  chamberlain  and  a  popular  spokesman. 
He  is  both  the  servant  of  the  Crown  and  the  nominee 
of  national  choice  ;  (nay,  some  people  have  been 
alarmed  unduly  perhaps  by  certain  symptoms  of 
hereditary  succession  in  this  dictatorial  office).  Now  it 
seems  clear,  from  history,  that  the  acknowledged 
Sovereign  can  never  be  identical  with  the  practical  and 
responsible  executive  :  the  supposed  autocrat  is  always 
at  bottom  a  "  roi  faineant  ".  Once  invest  with  abso- 
lute prerogative  an  individual,  a  cabinet,  still  more 
absurdly,  the  mass  of  the  people  (who  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  cannot  find  a  common  voice),  and  your 
difficulties,  far  from  being  happily  solved,  are  only  just 
beginning  ;  you  have  to  discover  someone  to  do  the 
work,  either  the  monotonous  but  indispensable  routine 
of  humdrum  days,  or  the  hasty  and  instantaneous 
verdict  in  a  critical  moment.    For  this,  vour  ultimate 
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centre  of  affairs,  the  pivot  of  the  whole,  whether 
Sovereign  man  or  sovereign  mass,  is  utterly  unsuited. 
Such  an  irresponsible  and  sacrosanct  repositary  lies 
above  the  petty  detail  of  administration,  cannot  be 
put  to  the  dangerous  hazard  of  this  rapid  decision. 
Politics  is  very  largely  the  adjustment  of  titular  sove- 
reignty to  a  workaday  world  ;  with  ordinary  busi- 
ness to  he  done,  with  important  points  to  be  settled 
in  a  hurry  now  and  again,  for  which  someone  in 
the  last  resort  lias  to  bear  the  blame.  Autocracy 
always  implies  delegation  ;  and  no  one  is  ever  an 
autocrat  except  indirectly.  If  this  is  avowed  and 
recognised — if  the  Tsar  is  almighty,  the  Will  of  the 
People  almighty,  the  House  of  Commons  almighty — 
we  may  be  certain  this  is  a  decent  phrase  to  bury  a 
power  once  perhaps  a  reality,  but  now  obsolete.  We 
laugh  and  are  puzzled  at  the  long  survival  of  "  Mer- 
wing "  or  "  Karling"  monarchy  long  after  the  loss 
of  all  genuine  authority  apart  from  an  indefinable 
prestige  ;  but  the  whole  edifice  of  British  society, 
political  security,  imperial  expansion,  rests  upon  a 
very  similar  compromise  between  the  ruler,  who 
"can  do  no  wrong"  (because  he  or  it  never  does 
anything !)  and  the  Viceroy  who  interprets  at  his 
own  risk  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  will  of  this 
tremendous  but  silent  and  inscrutable  sovereign.  Dr. 
Freeman  expresses  one  side  of  this  strange  but  uni- 
form feature  of  political  practice  thus:  "There  was  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  several  parts,  not  to  cast  aside 
the  common  allegiance,  but  each  gradually  to  set  up 
for  itself ;  and  by  a  gentle  process,  without  revolt  or 
resistance,  to  cut  down  the  central  authority  to  the 
smallest  amount  of  practical  power  ". 

We  must  not  expect  from  this  volume  of  stray  sheets 
of  lectures,  sometimes  breathlessly  expiring  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  which  promised  to  contain  the 
gist  of  the  whole — anything  like  a  final  and  coherent 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  Major  Domus.  Such 
ultimate  portraiture  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
figures  in  mediaeval  history  has  yet  to  be  put  into 
English  dress  ;  but  we  may  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  Dr.  Freeman  is  on  the  right  track.  It 
is  a  mere  case  (familiar  enough  surely)  of  an  old  servant 
becoming  too  strong  for  his  master.  His  champion- 
ship of  the  nobles,  of  feudalism  against  the  "  Crown  ", 
of  partial  rights  and  immunities  against  the  conception 
of  the  State,  one  and  indivisible,  is  a  mere  incident,  a 
quite  temporary  episode.  Once  in  power  the  nominee 
of  the  antinomian  aristocracy  becomes  as  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  centralisation  as  the  titular  sovereign 
should  have  been  ;  while  despising  or  incarcerating 
the  poor  puppet-king,  he  is  the  devoted  and  loyal 
servant  of  the  "  Crown  ". 


THE  LIFE  OF  BURNE-JONES. 

*'  Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones."     By  G.  B.-J. 
2  vols.    London  :  Macmillan.     1904.    305.  net. 

HTHE  life  of  Burne-Jones  was  fortunate  in  many 
J*-  respects  beyond  that  of  most  artists.  His  course, 
it  is  true,  was  not  clear  from  the  first,  and  his  launch 
into  painting  was  delayed  in  spite  of  the  ardent  and 
wistful  imagination  and  the  appetite  for  production 
that  were  his  from  the  beginning.  He  was  born  in 
circumstances  narrow  in  every  way.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Birmingham  picture-frame  maker  in  a  small  way 
of  business,  and  the  chances  of  his  imagination  finding 
a  career  must  seem  small  when  we  consider  his  early 
surroundings.  Moreover  he  was  physically  not  robust, 
with  nerves  easily  exhausted,  and  had  none  of  the 
domineering  character  or  initiative  force  likely  to  carve 
a  way  for  him.  But  his  good  fortune  saved  him  exactly 
at  the  critical  points  when  it  was  needed.  It  is  im- 
probable that  if  the  desire  to  be  an  artist  had  been 
clear  in  his  boyhood  he  would  have  taken  his  way  so 
readily  ;  as  it  was,  the  illusion  of  a  vocation  for  Holy 
Orders  sufficed  to  take  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  found 
a  life-long  friend  and  comrade  of  ideas  in  William 
Morris.  The  meeting  doubled,  for  life,  his  conviction 
and  confidence,  and  the  decision  to  give  up  Orders 
for  art  was  taken  by  the  two  at  the  same  moment. 
They  found  their  way  to  Rossetti's  art  and  to  his 
friendship,  and  Burne-Jones'  imagination  took  fresh 


courage  and  had  a  definite  example.'  Then,  when  the 
problem  of  living  by  art  had  to  be  solved,  on  one  side 
Morris'  initiative  and  business  capacity  came  to  the 
rescue,  providing  a  steady,  if  modestly  paid,  employ- 
ment in  the  designing  of  stained  glass.  It  is  not 
always  realised  how  large  and  constant  a  part 
of  Burne-Jones'  activity  this  was.  But  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  designs  year  by  year  given  in  Mr.  Malcolm 
Bell's  book  makes  this  clear,  and  brings  out  the  sur- 
prising quantity  of  work  that  exists  scattered  among 
the  churches  of  the  country.  On  the  other  side  came 
the  first  of  a  line  of  generous  and  considerate  patrons, 
Mr.  Plint,  to  be  succeeded  later  by  others,  like  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Leyland,  men  who  made  it  possible 
to  undertake  and  carry  forward  pictures  without  undue 
pressure.  And  with  these  must  be  named  Ruskin,  an 
inspirer  and  helper  in  every  way.  Later  still,  when 
the  time  had  come  for  a  bigger  world  of  admirers  to 
join  in,  the  most  delightful  picture-gallery  ever  built  in 
London,  the  Grosvenor,  was  practically  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  recluse,  and  when  difficulties  sprang  up 
there,  the  New  Gallery  rose  to  continue  the  exhibition. 
And  not  least  of  all  these  good  fortunes  was  the  early 
and  improvident  marriage  and  the  home  life  that 
followed,  revealed  in  this  book.  Last  of  all,  the  book 
itself. 

Some  of  the  reviewers  of  Lady  Burne-Jones'  "  Life  " 
have  argued  that  these  volumes  go  to  disprove  the 
general  experience  about  biographies  written  by  wives 
or  kin,  and  create  a  precedent.  It  is  rather  important 
that  there  should  be  no  delusion  about  the  matter, 
otherwise  we  shall  have  a  great  many  well-meant  and 
affectionate,  but  ineffectual  or  obstructive  books. 
We  need  not  go  very  far  to  see  how  the  nearest 
of  kin  may  labour  at  such  a  record, .  and  all  the 
time  remain  at  an  unbridgeable  distance.  In  some 
of  these  family  records  we  bear  the  voice  of  the  critic 
on  the  hearth,  not  a  bit  the  nearer  to  his  subject  for  being 
there  ;  in  others  the  puzzled  writer  clutches  the  press- 
cutting-  agent  by  the  hand  and  begs  his  help.  The 
success  of  the  present  Life  is  due  to  quite  rare  gifts  of 
imaginative  understanding  and  expression.  Intimate 
material  is  handled  so  that  the  story  is  made  close  and 
vivid  throughout,  and  humour,  as  well  as  affection,  is 
a  part  of  its  tact.  There  are  no  tedious  and  superfluous 
letters  ;  the  letters  in  which  Burne-Jones'  double  literary 
gift  of  poetry  and  whimsical  familiar  fun  found  ex- 
pression are  drawn  upon  just  as  they  are  needed  to  fill 
in  the  thread,  and  also  the  memories  of  friends  who 
appear  to  have  trained  themselves  to  preserve  sayings 
and  dialogues.  It  is  probable  that  the  author  more  or 
less  consciously  took  the  "  Prseterita "  of  Ruskin  for 
a  model  ;  for  the  people,  simple  or  important,  that 
made  the  youth  of  the  artist,  are  reconstituted  with 
the  mingled  frankness  and  tenderness  of  that  record, 
and  the  whole  picture,  with  a  concealed  but  always 
present  art,  is  so  built  up  that  we  see  not  only  the 
figures  and  events,  but  the  spirit  that  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  wonderful  fire  burning.  It  is  life  as  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  a  story  remember  it,  but  how 
seldom  is  it  thus  set  down  so  that  outsiders  can 
divine  it. 

It  is  not  only  Burne-Jones  who  comes  vividly  before 
us  on  these  pages.  Morris,  Ruskin,  Rossetti,  share  in 
the  evocation.  Burne-Jones,  it  seems,  had  some  idea 
of  himself  doing  justice  to  Rossetti  in  an  image  "all  of 
gold  ".  This  book  will  help  by  its  reflected  lights  to 
piece  out  the  image  that  has  not  yet  been  shaped  in  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made.  It  proves  the 
imaginative  force  of  the  man  that  he  could  set  the  fire 
aglow  in  a  second  generation,  when  his  first  company 
had  gone  its  ways.  All  these  figures,  as  well  as  the 
central  figure  of  the  book,  are  exhibited  in  the  inter- 
action of  their  ideas  and  tempers  :  there  is  no  attempt- 
ing of  an  outside  estimate,  no  art-criticism  except  as  it 
comes  from  their  own  lips.  The  sayings,  many  of  them, 
it  is  tempting  to  quote,  but  we  prefer  to  send  readers 
to  the  book,  which  is  one  to  buy  and  to  keep  for  re- 
reading. 

Two  events  of  a  vexatious  kind  drew  the  painter  out 
of  his  life  of  undisturbed  production  and  these  are 
dealt  with  among  the  rest.  The  story  of  his  relations 
with  the  Academy  is  told  in  some  detail,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  induced  to  allow  himself  to  be  elected  by 
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the  friendly  insistence  of  Leighton  against  his  own 
forebodings.  The  step  was  a  false  one  and  had  to  be 
retrieved  later.  Another  false  step  was  his  appearance 
in  the  witness-box  at  the  Whistler  trial.  Here  again 
it  was  doubtless  the  obligation  of  friendship  for 
Ruskin  that  induced  him  to  come  forward  and  de- 
clare his  want  of  appreciation.  This  was  a  more 
serious  mistake  that  could  not  be  retrieved  and  had 
mischievous  consequences.  But  the  discussion  of 
events  like  these  is  apt  to  occupy  far  too  much  space 
in  the  lives  of  artists,  just  because  of  the  element  of 
dispute  and  scandal  in  them.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
many  artists  that  in  the  record  of  their  lives  little  else 
survives.  The  legend  of  the  cold  or  ill-natured  observer 
is  the  only  one.  For  Burne-Jones  it  has  been  secured 
that  the  home-legend,  his  own  legend  about  his  life  and 
aims  and  that  of  his  friends  and  kin,  will  survive  in  an 
admirable  book.  A  word  of  praise  should  be  added 
for  the  interesting  photographs  of  the  persons  of  the 
story  ;  the  other  illustrations  include  a  strangely 
charming  dream  of  the  "  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon  ", 
a  number  of  delightful  caricatures  by  Burne-Jones,  and 
a  divine  drawing  of  Miss  Siddall  by  Rossetti. 


THE   FATHER   OF   GERMAN  TARIFFS. 

"The  National  System  of  Political  Economy."     By  j 
Friedrich  List.    Translated  by  Sampson  S.  Lloyd. 
Introduction  by  J.   Shield  Nicholson.      London  : 
Longmans.     1904.    6s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  in  English  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  literature  of  economics  ;  and 
it  could  not  be  re-presented  to  readers  in  this  country 
at  a  more  suitable  time  than  the  present.    List  was  the 
adviser  of  the  association  of  German  merchants  which 
ultimately  became  the  Zollverein  and  thus  laid  the  com- 
mercial foundations  whereof  the  German  Empire  was 
the  superstructure.    In  the  fifties  of  last  century,  after 
being  exiled  from  his  own  country,  he  went  to  the  1 
United  States  ;  and  there  also  became  the  associate  and  j 
mouthpiece  of  the  party  which  was  in  favour  of  protec-  I 
tive  tariffs.     Here  as   in    Germany  the   commercial  | 
enemy  was  Great  Britain,  who  was  then  "  dumping  "  I 
her  manufactures  into  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  j 
and  giving  them  an  object  lesson  in  Adam  Smith's  ! 
teaching   that   protection    of  infant  industries    must  | 
be    allowed   as    at    least   one    excusable  exception 
to   his   doctrine  of  free  trade.    List  is  as  much  the 
leader  of  the  reaction  against   free  trade  as  Adam 
Smith  was  its  philosophic  founder  ;  and  there  are  to-  1 
day  more  nations  influenced  by  the  reaction  than  by  the 
original   system.     It  was  quite  the  contrary  of  this 
when    List  began  his  agitation  in  Germany  against 
what  he  called  the  cosmopolitical  economy  of  Adam 
Smith.    He  says  that  there  was  nothing  but  contempt 
for  those  who  ventured  to  teach  anything  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  ;  and  the  official  and  pro- 
fessional and  literary  classes  were  obstinate  in  refusing 
to  listen  to  criticism  upon  it.    This  is  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  state  of  opinion  amongst  the  similar 
lasses  in  England  when  the  fiscal  controversy  began 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  English 
readers. 

Doubtless  a  great  book  is  rather  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  an  idea  than  the  originator  of  the  idea  itself. 
If  List  had  never  written,  the  practical  people  in 
Germany,  whose  thoughts  he  made  conscious  to  them, 
would  have  found  expression  for  their  thoughts  in  some 
other  way  and  reaction  against  free  trade  would  have 
come.  But  it  was  List  who  led  the  theoretical  and 
literary  movement  which  has  given  the  authority  of 
systematic  economics  to  protection  in  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France  and  England.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  German  and  United  States  school 
of  protectionist  writers  who  are  dominant  there 
and  who  have  produced  such  a  change  of  attitude 
amongst  our  own  professors  at  home.  They  have 
learned  to  "hedge"  on  the  question  of  free  trade; 
and  there  is  not  a  book  on  economics  published 
of  recent  years,  Professor  Sidgwick's  or  Professor 
Nicholson's  or  Pierson's,  the  late  Dutch  Premier's, 
which  represents  free  trade  as  it  was  represented  by 
Ricardo,  or  McCulloch  senior,  or  Mill,  or  popularly  by 


Cobden  and  Bright  and  their  political  school.  As  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson  writes  an  introduction  to  this  transla- 
tion, it  may  be  allowed  to  an  old  pupil  of  his  to  say  that 
it  was  after  reading  his  recent  "  Elements  of  Political 
Economy  "  that  he  first  understood  how  greatly 
changed  professorial  opinion  on  free  trade  had  become 
since  the  days  when  he  listened  to  Professor  Nicholson's 
lectures.  We  do  not  think  that  Professor  Nicholson's 
predecessor  in  his  chair  would  have  contemplated  for  a 
moment  writing  such  a  tolerant  and  appreciative 
introduction  to  List's  book.  Twenty  years  ago  when 
this  translation  was  published  here  Mr.  Lloyd  remarked 
that  such  ideas  as  those  of  List  on  protectionist  policy 
had  hitherto  been  only  partially  and  inadequately  formu- 
lated by  English  writers.  This  was  stating  the  fact  very 
mildly.  Since  then,  as  Professor  Nicholson  points  out, 
the  main  argument  of  List  has  been  developed  in  theory 
by  Henry  Sidgwick  to  show  that  ultimately  the  world  at 
large  might  gain  by  the  temporary  protection  of  the 
constituent  nations.  List's  theory  was  that  a  nation 
must  develop  its  manufactures  if  it  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  its  agriculture,  and  that  it  can  never  become 
great  so  long  as  it  has  not  established  its  productive 
power  in  all  branches  of  industrial  activity  ;  and  that  it 
must  do  so  by  protection.  Professor  Nicholson  adds 
"  And  on  the  practical  side  it  is  this  argument  which  is 
most  popular  in  the  British  colonies.  The  colonies  are 
protectionist,  because  they  wish  to  become  complex 
industrial  nations  ;  and  though  it  is  the  manufacturers 
who  gain  in  the  first  place  by  protection,  it  is  claimed 
that  agriculture  must  also  gain  indirectly  by  the  en- 
couragement to  various  bye-products  ". 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  said  that 
Professor  Nicholson  either  approves  List's  rendering  of 
Adam  Smith's  own  teaching  :  or  that  he  believes  List's 
doctrines  furnish  specific  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
protection  for  British  industries  at  their  present  point 
of  development.  As  the  chief  exponent  of  Adam  Smith's 
teaching  in  this  country  Professor  Nicholson  remarks 
that  List  would  almost  appear  not  to  have  read 
Adam  Smith  at  first  hand,  but  to  have  gone  to  his  ex- 
treme followers  who  omitted  some  of  his  qualifying 
doctrines  on  the  theory  of  free  trade.  And  it  does 
seem  that  the  foundation  of  List's  teaching  was  pre- 
cisely some  of  these  neglected  doctrines.  A  reader  may 
learn,  as  List  did,  protection  from  Adam  Smith  ;  and 
in  List's  own  writings  there  are  qualifications  on  the 
theory  of  protection  as  notable  as  those  in  Adam  Smith 
on  the  theory  of  free  trade.  The  practical  inference  seems 
plain  that  neither  theory  should  be  pushed  to  extremes  ; 
and  that  a  nation  should  be  in  economics  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  matters  of  private  conduct  more  or  less 
eclectic  as  circumstances  seem  to  dictate  to  him. 
This  is  precisely  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position. 

Moreover  it  must  be  noticed  that  List  was  a  protec- 
tionist for  an  avowed  definite  object.  He  believed  that 
neither  Germany  nor  any  other  nation  could  at  that 
time  compete  with  England  so  as  to  establish  its 
own  industry  without  the  aid  of  protection.  As  a 
preliminary  England's  manufacturing  supremacy  had 
to  be  broken  down  and  other  nations  admitted  into 
the  charmed  circle  which  she  then  monopolised.  After 
that  was  accomplished  the  reign  of  "cosmopolitical" 
economy,  which  he  understood  Adam  Smith's  to  be, 
might  begin.  Until  then  the  true  political  economy 
for  the  nations  must  be  national,  not  cosmopolitical. 
Can  it  be  denied  that  Germany  by  following  List's 
teaching  has  to  a  great  extent  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects at  which  he  aimed  ?  The  position  of  England 
relative  to  all  the  nations  has  changed  ;  and  List's 
ideal  has  been  largely  attained.  But  we  may  well  ask 
where  are  the  signs  of  the  approach  of  that  wisdom 
which  List  believed  would  lie  in  the  adoption  of  free 
trade?  Professor  Nicholson  raises  an  interesting 
point.  In  effect  it  is  why  should  we  adopt  List's  pro- 
cedure adapted  for  infant  industries  when  ours  so  far 
as  they  are  weak  are  not  so  with  infantile  but  senile 
years?  If  Professor  Nicholson  were . seriously  arguing 
the  case  he  would  not  do  so  on  a  metaphor,  nor  allow 
his  opponent  the  luxury  of  such  a  fallacy.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  after  all  very  often  the  same 
method  of  protecting  the  infant  from  harm  is  equally 
good  for  protecting  the  veteran.  The  policeman  leads 
the  old  man  across  the  street  just  as  he  leads  the  child. 
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ACBREV   DE  VERE. 

"  Aubrey  de  Vere.     A  Memoir."    By  Wilfrid  Ward. 

London :  Longmans.  1904.  14*%  net. 
T^OR  many  worthy  persons  whose  lives  are  chronicled 
1  from  teething  to  dotage  a  short  biography  after 
the  model  of  those  in  Burgon's  "Twelve  Good  Men" 
should  have  sufficed.  Biographers,  again,  are  fre- 
quently novices  in  literature,  with  the  result  that  their 
labours  are  both  prolix  and  amateurish.  Mr.  Ward, 
however,  is  a  practised  man  of  letters,  and  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  without  being  an  immortal,  was  so  interesting  a 
figure,  both  personally  and  as  a  poet,  that  we  should 
have  been  sorry  had  this  handsome  volume,  based  on 
de  Vere's  unpublished  diaries  and  correspondence,  been 
diminished  by  a  single  page. 

Though  born  a  Hunt — his  father,  son  of  Sir  Vere 
Hunt  of  Curragh,  taking  the  name  de  Vere  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  baronetcy — he  came  of  the  old  "  fighting 
Veres  "  who  lie  in  the  Abbey,  and  his  character  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  fastidious,  patrician  spirit — a  little  disdainful 
of  "  the  self-made  man  who  never  forgets  his  maker  ", 
but  courteous  and  knightly  to  all.  Aubrey  was  born 
10  January,  1814,  the  anniversary  of  Laud's  martyrdom. 
But  himself  a  Trinity,  Dublin,  man  he  always  stood  a 
little  detached  from  Laudianism  and  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement,  learning  in  the  school  of  Burke,  Coleridge 
and  Maurice  as  well  as  in  that  of  Keble,  Newman  and 
Pusey,  whom  he  thought  reactionary.  If  Liberalism 
led  to  infidelity,  the  Tracts,  he  thought,  pointed  logic- 
ally to  Rome.  Rome  appeared  to  him  a  giant  sect 
singularly  uniting  the  sectarian  spirit  with  the  institu- 
tions of  a  church.  But  as  he  more  and  more  shrank 
back  from  the  modern  ethos  and  hated  the  triumphs  of 
the  Zeitgeist,  against  which  the  Church  of  England 
proved  a  disappointingly  weak  antagonist,  the  massive 
and  historically  imposing  system  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion laid  a  compelling  hold  upon  his  imagination, 
and,  like  his  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Coventry  Patmore, 
he  submitted  to  its  claim.  Carlyle,  hearing  what  was 
coming,  rode  over  to  see  him  and  broke  forth  : — "  I 
give  you  a  warning.  You  were  born  free.  Do  not  put 
yourself  into  that  prison."  De  Vere  retorted  that  he 
had  often  heard  Carlyle  say  that  Roman  Catholicism, 
much  as  he  disliked  it,  was  the  only  form  of  Christianity 
that  had  any  coherency,  solidity  or  power  about  it. 
"  That  is  true  ",  Carlyle  replied  ;'  "  but  for  all  that  Pro- 
testantism has  its  face  turned  in  the  right  direction  ". 
This  de  Vere  interpreted  to  mean  the  direction  of 
rationalism.  He  deplored  the  use  made  by  Carlyle  of 
Thor's  hammer  to  demolish  the  small  fragments  left 
of  reverence  and  truth.  Even  his  love  of  veracity  was 
platonic,  for  he  did  not  care  what  mountains  or  seas  parted 
him  from  the  object  of  his  affections.  Carlyle  would 
run  down  the  most  sacred  truths  at  hazard,  not  troubling 
to  know  anything  about  them,  but  just  to  round  a 
phrase.  His  love  of  justice  had  the  opposite  fault,  and 
in  its  irreverence  resembled  the  love  of  a  wood-god  for 
a  fair  and  fleeting  nymph.  "The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Cromwell,  wielded  by  an  unwashed  and  un- 
sparing hand,  is  to  cut  every  knot,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
which  Scotch  intelligence  is' insufficient  to  disentangle." 
Were  Carlyle  a  Catholic  Christian,  to  what  a  height 
might  not  spiritual  elevation  rise,  built  upon  a  basis  so 
strong  as  his  moral  sincerity  and  probity  ? 

This  book  contains  many  bits  of  piquant  portraiture 
of  the  great  writers  of  that  big  Williamite  and  early- 
\  ictorian  time.  We  are  shown  Wordsworth,  in 
borrowed  court-dress  and  sword,  rhapsodising  about 
Coleridge's  "celestial  forehead  and  eyes ".  Scott's 
poetry  he  spoke  of  with  contempt  ;  Landor  was  mad  ; 
Sydney  Smith  a  miserable  old  man.  De  Vere  dragged 
Tennyson  off,  murmuring-  sore,  to  call  on  the  veteran 
poet.  Afterwards  they  dined  together,  and  Tennvson 
was  pleased  and  amused  by  Wordsworth  taking'him 
by  the  arm  and  saying,  "Come,  brother  bard,  to 
umner  ,  pleased  also  by  his  kindness  and  simplicitv. 
De  Vere  describes  Wordsworth  in  Ambleside  church 
standing  with  head  leaning-  against  the  corner,  when- 
ever the  Psalms  or  Canticles  were  read,  as  if  over- 
powered or  ashamed.  He  loved  and  reverenced  the 
old  man  ;  but,  while  noting  the  extraordinary  purity 
and  perfection  of  his  spoken  sentences,  the  sign  of  an 
exquisite  balance  of  mind,  de  Vere  describes  his  talk 


as  never  ceasing-  from  sunrise  to  night-time,  and  as 
being,  for  quality,  "a  sort  of  thinking  aloud,  a  per- 
petual purring  of  satisfaction  ;  lie  murmurs  like  a  tree 
in  the  breeze,  as  softly  and  incessantly  ;  it  seems  as 
natural  to  him  to  talk  as  to  breathe;  he  is  by  nature 
audible  as  well  as  visible,  and  goes  on  thus  uttering 
his  being  just  as  a  fountain  continues  to  flow  or  a  star 
to  shine  ". 

There  are  many  happy  criticisms  in  this  book.  The 
discrepancies,  for  instance,  between  the  mind  of  the 
Church  and  the  mind  of  Science  are  ascribed  to  their 
very  partial  disclosure  of  their  treasures.  "  Each  ex- 
tends a  hand  stored  with  truths,  but  each  chooses  to 
lift  but  a  finger  at  a  time  "  ;  hence  truth  is  not  seen  in 
its  wholeness  and  unity.  Rogers  in  his  old  age  is 
described  as  animated  but  somewhat  profane.  Fusty 
Christopher  as  lecturing  with  pompous  energy. 
Macaulay  as  not  ill-conditioned,  but  as  one  of  a  clique 
of  inordinate  talkers,  "  overbearing,  loud  and  dis- 
courteous ".  At  a  dinner  where  de  Vere  met  Macaulay, 
Whewell,  Hallam  and  Milman,  "  I  was  on  the  watch 
to  see  which  would  put  the  others  down,  as  some 
great  stag  in  our  park  puts  down  the  rest  ".  He  talks 
of  the  "  unfeminine  "  strides  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's- 
muse,  of  Dr.  Pusey's  long,  sweet,  solemn  discourses, 
like  the  reveries  of  a  saint  in  tribulation,  of  Tennyson's 
hypochondriacal  railings  at  the  universe  and  his  willing- 
ness to  barter  his  own  facile  powers  for  the  fame  of 
Suckling  or  Lovelace.  Tennyson  sat  up  with  de  Vere 
till  one  in  the  morning,  crooning  out  his  splendid  lines,  or 
reading  him  the  manuscript  of  "In  Memoriam  "  till  his- 
voice  died  away  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face.  De 
Vere  told  him  he  should  give  up  his  bachelor  ways  and 
his  Cambridge  heterodoxies  of  faith,  "  which  he  took 
well  ".  He  records  his  first  meeting  with  Newman  at 
Oxford  in  1838 — "very  dignified,  very  ascetical,  and  so 
very  humble  and  gentle  in  manner  that  it  would  almost 
have  the  air  with  which  Jesuits  are  reproached,  if  it  were 
not  accompanied  by  an  equally  remarkable  simplicity". 
Sixty  years  after  he  told  Mr.  Gosse — "  My  impression 
was  of  a  high-bred  young  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
whose  asceticism  cannot  quite  conceal  his  distinguished 
elegance  ".  Similarly,  when  seeking  a  fellow-lodger  in 
Rome,  the  door  being  opened  by  young  Herbert 
Vaughan,  he  stood  transfixed  by  the  beauty  of  his  face, 
saying  to  himself — "Good  heavens!  if  you  are  like 
that,  what  must  your  sister  be  ? "  De  Vere  himselr 
was  always  conspicuous  for  his  air  of  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction and  elegance.  There  was  a  dreamy  mysti- 
cism about  him.  But  in  the  Irish  famine  the  poet 
amazed  his  friends  by  his  practical  energy.  He 
passionately  sympathised  with  the  peasants  in  their 
patient  misery,  and  as  bitterly  resented  the  un- 
principled politics  of  English  statesmen  coupled  with 
the  popularity-hunting  of  the  Irish  prelates  and  the 
incompetent  selfishness  of  the  Irish  nobility,  by  which 
a  Catholic  country  which  might  have  been  the  La 
Vendue  of  the  empire  was  being  given  over  to  Jacobinism. 
The  vast  funds  which  should  have  formed  a  concurrent 
endowment  for  the  churches  Gladstone  was  driven  to 
secularise  by  the  necessity  of  pleasing  English  Radicals 
and  Dissenters.  But  Gladstone's  acts  were  ever  as- 
surprising  as  the  knight's  moves  at  chess.  His  mind, 
de  Vere  remarked,  was  imperious  but  his  convictions 
ductile.  "He  seems  to  me  to  be  singularly  destitute 
of  that  insight  into  principle  which  belongs  to  high 
genius."  De  Vere  did  not  question  Gladstone's  con- 
scientiousness. Vet  he  has  a  pregnant  phrase  about 
purity  in  politics  being  necessarily  a  working  not  a 
vestal  purity.  But  then  de  Vere's  friends  called  him 
the  Orb,  saying  that  his  feet  alone  touched  earth,  the 
rest  of  him  being  already  in  heaven. 


SWIMMING  AND 


NATURE. 
London 


Sampson 


"  Swimming."  By  Ralph  Thomas. 
Low.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  title  at  first  intended  for  this  book  was  "The 
Literature  of  Swimming  ".  It  is  indeed  a  most 
extensive  bibliography.  But  it  is  more  than  that,  for 
whenever  the  writer  counsels  or  criticises,  whenever  he 
relates  a  story,  or  assails  a  superstition  concerning 
matters  natatorial,  we  feel  he  speaks  from  personal 
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experience  or  knows  right  well  what  he  is  talking  of. 
There  are  also  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations, 
ranging  from  drawings  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures 
to  sketches  of  the  graceful  swimming  girl  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Thomas  appears  puzzled  at  the  number  of  fishes 
which  are  represented  as  always  following  the  Mussuk-  • 
swimming  soldiery  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  put  in  by  the  sculptor  "to  indicate  that  water  was 
intended  ;  primitive  art  needed  all  the  help  obtainable, 
for  walls  and  roads  and  rivers  were  made  to  look  so 
very  much  alike  ! 

Unfortunately  the  book  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
well  put  together ;  there  is  much  excellent  material 
scattered  about  and  hidden  in  the  volume,  but  the 
author  has  seen  fit  to  complicate  and  overcrowd  his  I 
pages  by  a  long  and  somewhat  rambling  com- 
mentary upon  innumerable  books  on  swimming,  and 
even  various  editions  of  them,  that  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  England  and  other  countries.  The 
majority  of  these  works  are  of  no  particular  interest, 
and  should  have  been  briefly  tabulated  in  a  list.  There 
would  then  have  been  more  space  for  some  interesting  , 
problems.  Thus  the  question  whether  certain  animals 
have,  or  have  not,  the  common  swimming  instinct 
would  not  have  been  dismissed  in  seven  lines  !  Eleven 
creatures  are  here  classed  as  non-swimmers  or  doubt- 
ful, but  of  these  the  ant  does  not  sink  but  struggles  on 
the  surface,  nor  do  fowls  always  sink,  for  once,  when  a 
fowl  had  flown  overboard,  the  unfortunate  bird  lay  drifting 
on  the  ocean  and  floated  there  as  long  as  it  was  visible. 
The  tradition  that  pigs  cut  their  throats  when  swim- 
ming has  been  alluded  to  by  Coleridge  in  his  "  Devil's 
Thoughts  ",  but  if  it  is  true,  it  might  well  apply  only 
to  pigs  as  man's  selection  has  contrived  to  make  them  ; 
the  long-limbed  wild  swine,  grubbing  roots  and  nuts, 
would  cleave  the  water  very  differently. 

And  something  more  might  have  been  said  on  man's  ; 
capacity  for  seeing  under  water.  The  author  does 
indeed  refer  to  the  employment  of  subaqueous  spec- 
tacles, but  he  should  have  included  Dr.  Dudgeon's  essay  1 
on  the  human  eye,  in  which  he  deals  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties induced  by  water's  power  of  refraction.  Although 
a  person  swimming  beqeath  the  surface  in  daylight — at 
dusk  all  things  beneath  the  ripples  are  plunged  in 
inky  and  impenetrable  darkness — sees  well  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  yet  the  outlook,  even  in  the 
purest  mountain  pool,  is  rather  as  through  crystal,  or 
through  a  piece  of  thin  and  flawless  ice.  It  was  to 
counteract  the  ray-deflecting  qualities  of  water  that 
spectacles  for  diving  were  employed  ;  with  them  small 
print  became  easily  legible.  But  while  modern  science  j 
is  striving  at  length  to  see  its  way  beneath  the  waves 
in  submarines,  by  the  new  Pino  salvage  apparatus,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  electric  lamp,  marvellous  organs  were 
evolved  for  the  purpose  in  nature,  before  the  nations 
of  mankind  were  known.  The  gobies  or  mud-basking 
fishes  of  the  tropics  (Periophthalmus)  have  large,  re- 
tractile,  goggle  eyes  which  are  adapted  for  both 
elements.  Still  more  amazing  are  the  Double-Eyes 
(Anableps)  off  the  Brazilian  coast,  which  swim  along 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  these  the  upper  half  of 
the  eye  is  shaped  to  see  in  air,  the  lower  half  looks 
down  into  the  deep. 

Turning  to  swimming  as  a  human  art,  the  chapter 
on  costume  is  very  well  done.    Mr.  Thomas  notices  1 
the  undoubted  fact  that,  until  only  a  few  years  ago,  1 
English  swimmers  wore  no  kind  of  clothing,  except 
when  bathing  in  exposed  and  absolutely  public  places. 
Then  came  the  new  fashion  for  concealment  ;  it  may 
perhaps  have  crept  in  from  the  Continent,  and  it  may 
also  have  been  stimulated  by  week-end  crowds  and 
villas   multiplied.    But   to   the  water-lover   and  the 
sociologist  the  movement  has  considerable  significance, 
and,  in  some  ways,  the  sign  is  not  a  healthy  one.  We 
have  by  no  means  reached  the  end  of  the  much-clothing 
craze  ;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  shoulder-covering 
dress  is  getting  common  even  in  enclosed  baths.    Two  , 
months  ago  we  saw  a  little  boy  clad  in  thick  trousers 
reaching  below  his  knees  ;  and  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "Graphic"  appeared  a  drawing  of  a  sort  of  man 
who,  capering  in  the  longest  trousers,  bathed  in  a 
tightly  fitting  rubber  cap !    Abroad,  and  more  espe-  | 
cially  in  the  United  States,  no  monstrous  disfigure-  j 
ment  that  can  by  any  means    be  flaunted  on  land  I 


seems  too  grotesque  for  women  in  the  water.  Hats, 
shoes,  even  stockings,  are  worn  at  those  mixed  picnics 
for  what  some  call  bathing.  In  these  days  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  action 
of  light  and  air  upon  the  skin,  lovers  of  sea  and 
river  may  well  regret  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
enclosed  baths  and  of  cold  clammy  clothing.  This 
outbreak  of  prurient  prudery  has  spread  far  and  wide. 
It  has  reached,  as  the  author  tells  us,  the  Hawaiian 
divers.  And  it  is  said  that  the  Pacific  Islanders 
have  suffered  something  worse  than  inconvenience, 
for  the  tropical  rain,  which  used  to  fall  harmless  on 
quickly  drying  limbs,  soon  set  up  rheumatism  and  all 
kinds  of  trouble,  when  it  was  let  to  soak  through  cloth 
and  cotton.  Different  but  equally  unhealthy  results 
have  followed  where  the  Northern  Eskimo  have  been 
induced  to  remain  clothed  in  their  huts.  Though  dressed 
from  head  to  feet  in  leather  and  fur  against  the  snow- 
drift and  the  piercing  winds,  once  they  were  in  their 
oven-like  caves  where  all  is  shut,  they  lived  as  unclad 
as  the  Africans.  No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
savages  or  versed  in  Oriental  or  in  Chinese  etiquette 
needs  to  be  told  that  an  exaggerated  rule  of  personal 
covering  by  no  means  indicates  high  morality,  but 
really  rather  the  reverse.  We  shall  next  be  told  to  put 
on  clothes  before  getting  into  our  baths  at  home,  for 
fear  of  seeing  our  own  bodies.  One  thinks  of  the 
horror  of  the  French  aunt  at  Elizabeth  (of  the  Visits) 
taking  her  bath  (although  the  door  was  locked)  "  toute 
nue  ". 


NOVEL,S. 

"  The  Marrying  of  Sarah  Garland."  By  Emily 
Pearson  Finnemore.  London  :  Hurst  and 
Blackett.     1904.  6s. 

Sarah  Garland  is  a  young  woman  with  plenty  of 
means  and  in  the  dramatic  "prologue"  we  see  her 
engaged  to  a  man  whom  she  does  not  really  love, 
John  Bennington,  and  we  then  see  that  man  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  his  participa- 
tion in  "some  shady  money  transactions".  Miss 
Garland  goes  off  to  live  in  an  out-of-the-way  Welsh 
village  and  there  she  falls  deeply  in  love  with  the 
Vicar,  and  the  Vicar  falls  deeply  in  love  with  her  ;  she 
considers  herself  still  bound  to  Bennington  and  when 
he  is  let  out  of  prison  on  ticket-of-leave  she  lets  him 
know  that  she  considers  herself  bound  unless  he  will 
voluntarily  release  her.  His  marriage  with  her  is 
Bennington's  only  chance  of  rehabilitation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  many  better  men  than  he  would  not 
have  been  able  when  the  decision  was  left  to  them  to 
have  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  Knowing  that 
Sarah  did  not  love  him,  knowing  that  she  did  love 
Henry  Ackworth,  he  yet  held  her  to  her  engage- 
ment. Of  course  the  conventional  accident  in  the 
hunting  field  duly  makes  Sarah  a  widow  and  at  the 
end  she  is  able  to  remind  Henry  that  "love  has  no 
farewells".'  We  have  read  many  stories  worse  than 
Mrs.  Finnemore's,  and  many  better. 

"  Fortune's  Castaway."  By  W.  J.  Eccott.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood.     1904.  6.r. 

"  Now  it  chanced  that  Lord  Wentworth  and  Squire 
Malet  .  .  .  had  agreed  at  last  to  fight,  since  countless 
lawsuits  had  left  them  no  whit  nearer  to  the  end  of  their 

( Continued  on  page  88. ) 
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dispute."  We  suppose  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  "historical  romance"  should  be  written  in 
this  style.  Otherwise,  we  might  not  know  it  was 
"historical  romance"  and  might  fall  into  the  ter- 
rible error  of  thinking  we  were  reading  a  tale  of 
modern  times.  Mr.  Eccott,  assuredly,  has  studied  his 
models  to  good  purpose  and  he  introduces  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  old  stock  phrases  and  hackneyed  ex- 
pressions. All  the  same  he  is  an  excellent  story-teller 
and  "Fortune's  Castaway"  has  an  exciting  plot  and 
many  adventures.  It  will  appeal  to  readers  who  like 
a  little  history  with  plenty  of  romance. 

"  '  Dear  Fatherland."  By  ex-Lieutenant  Bilse.  London  : 
John  Lane.     1905.  6s. 

Though  from  a  literary  point  of  view  this  book  is 
in  advance  of  its  predecessor,  "  Life  in  a  Garrison 
Town",  it  is  of  the  "shilling  shocker"  style,  and 
abounds  with  murder,  suicide  and  sudden  death.  In- 
deed by  the  end  of  it  most  of  the  leading  characters 
have  succumbed  to  violent  ends.  In  the  desire  to  be 
realistic,  the  author  at  times  becomes  merely  vulgar 
and  coarse,  a  much  greater  artist  than  he  being 
required  for  such  a  role.  If  the  picture  given  of 
life  in  the  German  army  were  one  which  applied  gene- 
rally, we  should  indeed  say  that  this  institution 
was  in  a  bad  way.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  that  it  does  so,  though  of  course  there  are 
some  undesirable  officers  and  some  undesirable  things 
such  as  happen  in  every  army. 

"  Heart  of  My  Heart."    By  Ellis  Meredith.    London  : 
Methuen.     1904.  6s. 

There  is  a  certain  wistful  charm  about  the  writing  of 
this  book  which  makes  one  almost  forgive  the  abundance 
of  platitude  and  hackneyed  sentiment  which  it  contains. 
"  We  prate  wisely  of  Nature  and  her  processes  ",  writes 
the  author,  "  but  what,  after  all,  do  we  know  of  the 
mystery  of  life  ?  "  Such  is  the  style  of  profound  re- 
flection in  which  the  author  seems  to  revel.  "  Heart 
of  My  Heart  "  is  the  story  of  the  thoughts,  sensations 
and  feelings  of  a  woman  fan  American  woman  we 
suspect)  during  the  waiting  period  before  she  is  to 
become  a  mother.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  tawdry 
and  distasteful  in  the  book  and  many  of  the  morbid 
aspects  of  motherhood  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  manner 
which  seems  somewhat  unnecessary.  But  the  book  is 
.r'n  some  measure  redeemed  by  its  obvious  sincerity. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Unveiling  of  Lhasa."    By  Edmund  Candler.    London  : 
Arnold.    1905.    15J.  net. 

Much  of  the  matter  which  appears  in  this  record  of  the  Tibet 
•expedition  and  many  of  the  illustrations  will  already  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  "  circulation  five  times  ''  that  of  "  any 
London  penny  paper  "  and  to  those  whose  chief  knowledge  of 
affairs  is  derived  from  the  illustrated  weeklies.  Mr.  Candler 
has  however  not  been  content  to  send  his  journalist  efforts 
forth  without  careful  revision,  amendment  and  addition,  the 
result  being  an  admirable  description  not  only  of  the  campaign 
but  of  the  countries  and  people  concerned.  He  resents  the 
suggestion  that  the  Mission  was  a  picnic.  Both  at  home  and 
.;n  India  the  idea  exists,  he  says,  of  an  encampment  in  a 
smiling  valley  and  of  easy  marches  towards  the  mysterious 
city.  "  In  reality  there  was  plenty  of  hard  and  uninteresting 
work.  The  expedition  was  attended  with  all  the  discomforts 
of  a  campaign,  and  very  little  of  the  excitement."  It  was 
indeed  anything  but  a  picnic  at  times,  however  unequally 
matched  the  opposing  forces  may  have  been.  But  there  was  a 
good  deal  that  was  picturesque  about  it.  Mr.  Candler  waxes 
enthusiastic  over  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  he  found  in 
the  Chumbi  valley.  He  counted  eight  different  kinds  of 
primula  and  he  was  especially  struck  with  the  irony  that  so 
seductive  a  valley  should  be  the  approach  to  the  barest  and 
most  unsheltered  country  in  Asia.  Concerning  the  expedition 
he  has  nothing  new  to  say,  but  he  gives  a  very  clear  idea  why 
it  was  necessary  and  he  concludes  with  a  warning  :  the  Tibetans 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  British  displeasure  means 
fresh  chastisement.  If  they  are  allowed  to  break  any  one  of 
their  engagements  the  cost  and  labour  of  Colonel  Young- 
husband's  Mission  will  have  been  thrown  away. 

Messrs.  Koutlcdge  are  reissuing  in  a  cheap  form  "The 
Muses  Library",  one  of  the  reprints  of  English  classics  which 
so  greatly  pleased  the  booklover  a  few  years  ago.  Originally 
these  books  were  edited  with  much  care  and  produced  with 
nice  taste.    The  type  was  rather  small  but  clear.  Practically 


this  reissue  is  identical  in  all  save  paper  and  binding.  Each 
volume  is  now  published  at  is.  net,  a  great  reduction  of  course 
,  in  price.  If  the  market  is  not  overstocked  with  reprints,  this 
series  should  become  decidedly  popular.  We  have  received 
eighteen  volumes  of  the  series,  including  Donne,  Marvel], 
Yaughan  the  Silurist,  Carew,  Drummond,  Gay,  Keats,  Waller, 
and  Browne,  edited  respectively  by  E.  K.  Chambers,  G.  A. 
Aitken,  E.  K.  Chambers,  Arthur  Yincent,  William  C.  Ward, 
John  Underbill,  G.  Thorn  Drury,  and  Gordon  Goodwin.  Some 
of  the  volumes  also  contain  special  introductions,  for  instance 
Mr.  Bridges  writes  on  Keats  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  on  Browne. 
These  two  names  alone  give  a  good  idea  of  the  high  excellence 
of  the  series  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship  and  literary 
distinction.  Mr.  Bullen  can  write  on  William  Browne  almost 
as  well  as  he  could  write  on  Thomas  Browne. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Routledge  three  volumes 
of  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  XIX.  Century  " — "  Robert  Southey 
to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  ",  "  Crabbe  to  Coleridge  ",  "  Keats  to 
1  Lytton  ".    (is.  6d.  net  each.)    Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  edits  and 
helps  in  the  work  of  introducing.     We  notice  among  the  intro- 
ductions and  biographical  notes  a  pleasing  appreciation  of  John 
Clare.  "  In  the  '  Asylum  Poems  ' ",  Mr.  Roden  Noel  writes,  "  he 
j  attains   to   the   true   lyric  .  .  .  with  a  wild  artless  melody, 
'  recalling  Blake  ".  And  Mr.  Noel  goes  on  to  quote  two  or  three 
very  choice  lines  of  Clare.    We  have  an  idea  that  it  was  Clare 
who  wrote  a  beautiful  sonnet  on  the  song-thrush's  nest,  but  it 
;  is  not  in  this  selection  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in 
i  several  editions  of  Clare's  poems  examined  within  recent  years. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Noel  could  say  where  it  is  to  be  found,  if  Clare 
wrote  it. 

"  HazelFs  Annual"  (3s.  6d.)  and  "Whitaker's  Almanack" 
(2s.  6d.)  have  such  a  distinct  place  on  the  reference  bookshelf 
and  are  revised  usually  with  so  much  care  that  nothing  more 
need  be  said  of  either  than  that  the  1905  edition  is  in  every 
respect  up  to  the  level  of  its  predecessors.    "  Hazell's  "  alpha- 
betical  arrangement   appeals   to    some   people   more  than 
"  Whitaker's  ",  but  both  should  be  at  hand  because  the  informa- 
tion given  by  one  so  frequently  supplements  that  given  by  the 
other.    "  Dod's  Peerage  "  (10s.  6d.)  and  "Whitaker's  Peerage  " 
(2s.  6d.)  introduce  no  special  features,  but  merely  make  the 
j  necessary  additions  to  or  changes  in  the  peerage,  baronetage 
I  and  knightage.     "Dod's"   as  a  reference  book   is  an  old 
I  favourite  ;  but  there  is  really  very  little  to  choose  between 
"Dod"    and   "Whitaker".    Both    seem  to  have  been  very 
i  carefully  revised,  though  they  appeared  so  much  in  advance  of 
1905  that  changes  which  occurred  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  month  of  1904  are  unnoted. 

"The  Mining  Year  Book",  1905,  is  a  record  of  the  year's 
mining  developments  not  only  from  the  financial  but  the  engi- 
neering point  of  view.  "  Mathieson's  Handbook  for  Investors  " 
for  1905  (2s.  6d.  net)  is  described  as  a  pocket  record  of  Stock 
Exchange  prices  and  dividends  for  ten  years  past  :  the  move- 
|  ments  in  the  values  of  stocks  and  shares  in  that  period  would 
1  make  an  interesting  study  apart  altogether  from  considerations 
of  personal  gain  or  loss. 

"  Clubs  1905  "  (3$.  6d.)  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh's  carefully 
compiled  annual  of  English  Clubs  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    15  Janvier.  $fr. 
Pierre  Loti  continues  his  study  of  modern  Japan  and  adduces 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  veneer  of 
Western  civilisation  its  people  are  still  far  from  friendly  at  heart 
to  the  Occident.    M.  Jules  Roche  examines  the  case  of  the 
income-tax  in  various  countries  and  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  facts  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  where  it  exists  it  is 
based  on  a  state  of  society  entirely  different  from  that  of 
i  France  ;  in  fact  a  general  tax  on  incomes  does  not  exist  in 
j  England  and  has  ceased  to  exist  in  America.    He  concludes 
I  that  no  argument  for  applying  it  to  France  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  example  of  other  nations.    Napoleonic  literature  is  shortly 
to  be  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Comte 
de  Rambuteau,  who  became  closely  attached  to  Napoleon's 
j  person  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  What  he  has  to  relate 
!  appears  to  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  personal  gossip,  but  occa- 
I  sional  records  of  the  great  man's  conversation  are  full  of  instruc- 
I  tion.    Rambuteau  was  the  son-in-law  of  Narbonne,  one  of  the 
scions  of  the  old  nobility  whom  Napoleon  induced  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice.  Narbonne  was  a  person  of  great  tact.   The  original  cause 
of  liis  choice  by  the  Emperor  for  the  position  of  aide-de-camp 
was  his  adroitness  in  handing  him  a  note  on  his  hat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  regime.    This  incident  is  not  recorded  here 
but  there  is  an  anecdote  which  illustrates  his  quality.  Napoleon 
said  to  him  on  one  occasion,  speaking  of  Narbonne's  mother 
the  Duchess,  "'Elle  ne  m'aime  point,  n'est-ce  pas?'  Mon 
beau-pcrc  avait  la  rcpartie  heureusc.    '  Non,  Sire,'  re"pondit- 
il,  '  elle  n'en  est  encore  qu'a  1'admiration '."     Napoleon  was 
sickened  by  the  coarse  flattery  that  surrounded  him.    "  Pour 
n'ctre  pas   flatte "  he  said  "  meme  en  bivouac,  il  m'a  fallu 
prendre  comme  aide-de-camp  un  courtisan  hommc  d'esprit  de 
la  vieille  cour  ". 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  90. 
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H.  J.  Chator).    Blackie.    2s.  each. 

A  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Edited  by  Leonard  Whibley).  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.    iSs.  net. 

Theology 

Progress  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  XVIII.  and  XIX.  Centuries. 
(James  George  Edwards).  Taunton  :  Barnicott  and  Pearce. 
10s.  net. 

The  Royal  Standard  of  God's  United  Kingdom.    Greening.    3.1-.  6d. 
The  Secret  of  a  Great  Influence  (Mrs.  Plorace  Porter).  Macmillan. 
3-r.  net. 

Travel 

Tibet  and  Xepal  (A.  Henry  Savage  Landor).    Black.    20s.  net. 
The  Thackeray  Country  (Lewis  Melville).    Black.    6s.  net. 

Verse 

Toems  (Emily  Dickinson).    ?dethuen.    4s.  6d.  net 

Miscellaneous 

Bits  of  Gossip  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis).    Constable.    $s.  net. 
Dictionnaire  complet  illustre  de  la  Langue  Francaise  (par  Pierre 

Larousse).    Paris  :  Laiousse  ;  London  :  Dent.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Dramatic  Criticism,  Vol.  V.,  1903  (J.  T.  Grein).    Nash.    34  6d. 

net. 

French  Profiles  (Edmund  Gosse).     Heinemann.    Js.  6d. 

Mrs,  Maybrick's  Own  Story  (Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick).  Funk 

and  Wagnalls.  6s. 
Port  Arthur,  A  Secret  Agent  in  (William  Greener).    Constable.  6s. 
Principles  of  Relief,  The  (Edward  T.  Devine).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d. 

net. 

Russo-Japanese   Conflict :   its  Causes  and   Issues   (K.  Asakawa). 

Constable,    js.  6d.  net. 
Stormonth's   English   Dictionary   (Rev,   James  Stormonth.  New 

Edition).    Blackwood.    $s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  :— The  Edinburgh  Review, 
6s.  ;  The  (Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ;  The  Ancestor,  5*.  ;  The  Law 
Quarterly,  5^. 
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rhe  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  S  LIST.    BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST. 


DIARY  &   LETTERS  OF 
MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

as  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.  With  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  Dohson.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  1778  to  June,  1781.  Vol.  II.,  1781-1786.  jos.  6d.  net 
each. 

"  The  book  i:-.  produced  in  a  st)  le  creditable  alike  to  the  liberality  and  the  good 
taste  of  the  publishers."— Athtnmtm. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 
THOMAS  MOORE.    By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Crown 

Svo.  gilt  top,  flat  hack,  2s.  net. 

GREAT  LAWN  TENNIS   PLAYERS.  Their 

Methods  Illustrated.    By  GbORGI  W.  I'.ki.dam,  Author  of  "  Great  Golfers, 
and  P.  A.  Vaile.     Illustrated  by  229  Action-Photographs.     Medium  8vo. 
12s.  bd.  net. 

»6S  A  Fully-Illustrated  Prospectus  post-free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN'S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 
GUIDE   TO    ITALY   AND    SICILY.  With 

19  Maps  and  36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition.    10s.  net. 

GUIDE  TO  EGYPT  AND  THE  SUDAN, 

including  a  Description  of  the  Route  through  Uganda  to  Mom- 
basa.   With  35  Maps  and  Plans.    Third  Edition.    5s.  n  " 


THE    CELTIC  REVIVAL. 

JUST  READY. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Celtic  Myth,  Legend, ;  Poetry, 
and  Romance. 
By  CHARLES  SQUIRE. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Squire's  exposition  is  very  clear,  judicious,  and  interesting  the  book 

is  replete  with  curious  information." — Pall  Mall  Gasctte. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  CELTS. 

Its  History  and  Romance. 
By  MAGNUS  MACLEAN,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

416  pp.  demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  net. 

'Mr.  Maclean  is  an  enthusiastic  Celt   He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  his 

subject,  and  a  still  wider  acquaintance  with  the  critical  and  other  literatures  which 
I   that  has  called  forth.    We  cannot  overpraise  his  account  of  the   MSS.,  their 
writers,  their  discoverers,  and  their  editors." — Daily  Chronicle. 


GUIDE    TO  PALESTINE 

With  13  Map=  and  5  Plans.    Third  Edition.  ; 


AND 

s.  net. 


syria.  THE  LITERATURE  HIGHLANDS 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS 
By  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS  AND 


AD 


DRESSES.    Svo.  10s.  net. 
"  The  essays  are  singularly  lucid  ar.d  sane,  revealing  a  thoroughness  of  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  discussed  and  an  evenness  of  judgment  which  mark  the  author 
as  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds  of  his  time.    No  one  can  read  them  without  wish- 
ing to  know  more  of  Sidgwick's  work. " — Morning  Post. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 
COLONIES  &  COLONIAL  FEDERATIONS. 


By  E.  J.  Payne,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


With  Map. 


THE  SECRET  OF  A  GREAT  INFLUENCE. 

Notes  on  BISHOP  WESTCOTT'S  TEACHING  By  Mrs.  Horace 
Porter.  With  a  Chapter  on  Bishop  Westcott's  Commentaries  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Westcott.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  net. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

Translated  by  SHELDON.    In  3  vols.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net  each,  or,  in  Roxburgh 
binding,  35.  net  each. 

[Library  of  English  Classics. 


THE 


POPULAR  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

GOLDEN   TREASURY.     Selected  from 


the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Language  and  Arranged 
with  Notes  by  Francis  T.  Palo  rave.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Pott  Svo. 
is.  net. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  PAPERS. 


Bv  Francis 


Galton,  E.  Wester.-.iarck,  P.  Geddes,  E.  Dlrkheim,  Harold  H. 
Mann,  and  V.  V.  Branford.  With  an  Introductory  Address  by  James 
Bryce.    Super  royal  8vo.  10s.  6ci. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  J  ELF,  C.M.O. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY.  January  23,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
o  clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  Major-(  .eneral  JELF,  C.M.G.  (late  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich),  including  the  Writings  of  Jesse, 
Walton,  Historical  and  Poetical  Literature,  Curtis's  Flora  Londinensis,  Shaw's 
Staffordshire,  Works  on  Costume,  &c.  The  PROPERTY  of  the  late  Miss  EMMA 
SEYMOUR,  Wilton  Street,  S.W.,  comprising  Froissart  and  Monstrelet's  Chro- 
nicles, the  Writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Leslie's  Life  of  Constable,  Portraits 
in  illustration  of  British  Mezzotint  Portraits,  by  J.  Chaloner  Smith.  The 
LIBRARY  of  CHARLES  BOW  EN,  Esq.,  late  of  Streatham,  S.W.,  including 
Modern  Literature,  Poetry,  Fiction,  Standard  Authors,  Sporting  Books,  books  of 
Prints,  Antiquities,  &c.  OTHER  PROPERTIES,  containing  Early  Printed 
Hooks,  Illuminated  Hora:,  Serial  Publications,  an  Interesting  Collection  of  Tracts, 
many  relating  to  America;  Herring's  Portraits  of  the  St.  Leeer  Winners  ;  Chaffers' 
kerainic  Gallery  ;  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  1S48-S3  :  Works  on  Biblio- 
graphy ;  the  Studio,  a  Set;  Works  on  Natural  History,  Botany  and  other  Scien- 
tific Subjects,  Architecture,  Archaeology,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS,  CHIEFLY  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
,  ™!J  SELL  by '  AUCTION,  at  their  House.  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
btrand ,  W.C.. on  MONDAY,  January  30.  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS  and  ETCHINGS,  comprising  Examples  from  the 
WMlu  c^_AIdemver,  Beham,  A.  Durer,  and  other  Old  Masters,  the  property  of 
m  u  11  t  •  Esq"  decea,ed-  An  extensive  Collection  of  the  Works  of 
VV .  Hollar,  the  property  of  a  Nobleman.  Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  including  Two 
InroreSMODS  of  The  Three  Trees";  Plates  from  Turners  "  Liber  Studiorum," 
England  and  Wales,"  &c.  J  Engravings  illustrating  the  History  of  the  French 
Involution.  The  property  of  a  Nobleman.  A  few  Framed  Engravings,  &C. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


By  MAGNUS  MACLEAN,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

Author  of  "  The  Literature  of  the  Celts." 
Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. — Highland  Literature — Alexander  Macdonald  and  the 
Bards — Duncan  Ban  Maciutyre  and  the  Poets  of  Nature — Macpherson 
Ossian— Rob  Donn  and  the  Elegiac,  Amatory,  and  Satiric  Poets— Lugald  Buchanan 
and  the  Religious  Poets  and  Hymn  Writers — Gaelic  Proverbs — English  Renderings 
of  Gaelic  Poetry  and  their  Authors— The  Gaelic  Bards  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
The  Literature  of  Travel  and  of  History    Index  of  Names. 

CI  All  things  considered,  this  work,  which  is  bright,  well  wrritten,  and  well 
arranged,  is  an  admirable  and  trustworthy  text-book  ot  its  subject."— Spectator. 


acobite 
md  his 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  JAPAN. 

DAI  NIPPON: 

The  Britain  of  the  East. 

A   STUDY    IN    NATIONAL  EVOLUTION. 
By  Dr.   HENRY  DYER. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 
"An  intelligent  description  of  some  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  as  it  now  is." — Times. 

"The  many  topics  on  which  Dr.  Dyer  learnedly  discourses.  We  recommend 
everyone  who  desires  to  gain  a  just  view  of  the  present  position  and  future  pro- 
spects of  Japan  to  read  his  most  instructive  and  interesting  work." 

Academy  and  Literature. 

THE    RED    LETTER  LIBRARY. 

A  SERIES  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

GREAT    MASTERS    OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Limp  leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  made  a  number  of  important  additions  to  the  Red  Letter  Library. 
Price  is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  zs.  fid.  net,  leather,  gilt  top. 

LORD  TENNYSON  In  Memoriam.    Introduction  by  Alice 

Meynell. 

LORD    BYRON.    Select    Poems.    Introduction  by  Arthur 
Symons. 

GEORGE  HERBERT.— Select  Poems.    Introduction  by  His 

Grace  the  Archbishop  ok  Armagh. 

BOSWELL.— Johnson's  Table  Talk  (Selections  from  the  Life 

of  Johnson).    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  A.  Lewis  Bettanv. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE.— Select  Poems.    Introduction  by  Mrs. 
Meynell. 

Other  Volumes  in  Preparation.    Complete  List  on  Application. 


THE 

RED     LETTER  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  K.  CHAMBERS. 
A  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  Single  Volumes,  for  the  general  reader. 
Text  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

The  following  Volumes  are  Now  Ready  ;— 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
THE  TEMPEST. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Other  Volumes  to  be  issued  immediately. 
In  cloth,  is.  net  :  in  limp  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 


Messrs.  BLACKIE  and  SON.  Ltd.,  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  set  of 
their  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Prospectuses,  containing  par- 
ticulars of  "The  Red  Letter  Library."  "Great  Novelist"  Series, 
"Standard  Two-Shilling  Library,"  Children's  Books,  and  Generai 
Literature,  POST-FREE.  

London:  BLACK  1 1:  and  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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The  Greatest  of 

Sportsmen  Novelists. 

]  N    announcing    the    publication    of   a    COMPLETE     EDITION     OF    WHYTE- MELVILLE'S 

WORKS  the  Proprietors  of  "Land  and  Water  Illustrated"  feel  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
dilate  at  any  length  upon  the  merits  of  these  well-known  novels.  During  his  life  Whyte-Melville  was  well 
described  as  the  first  and  best  exponent  of  a  particular  class  of  writings,  which,  but  for  himself  and  one  or  two 
praiseworthy  exceptions,  would  have  been  lost  in  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  which  usurps  the  name  of 
sporting  literature.    Reviewing  the  Edition,  the  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE  says  : — 

"  It   might  wound   sensibilities  to  say  that  no  acceptable  sporting  novel  has  been 
written  since  Whyte-Melville's  fatal  gallop  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Hounds  ;  but 
most  assuredly  none  has  appeared  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  work  of  that 
thorough  sportsman,  gentleman,  and  it  may  be  added  scholar,  though  no  one  was 
ever  less  pedantic  than  this  delightful  writer.     The  '  Land  and  Water  '  Edition 
recently  issued  consists  of  five-and-twenty  volumes  ;  and  as  we  look  through 
them  pleasant  memories  arise  of  every  one.     It  would  be  interesting  to  ask 
lovers  of  Whyte-Melville's  books  which  was  their  favourite?    There  would 
certainly  be  votes  for  '  Digby  Grand,'  and  no  less  certainly  for  '  Market 
Harborough.'     'Tilbury  Nogo '  is  a  special  favourite  with  many,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  prefer  it  to  '  Uncle  John,' or  to  'The  Brookes 
of  Bridlemere.'    Then  again  there  are  'General  Bounce,'  '  Holmby 
House,' and  'Kate  Coventry,'  with,  on  such  different  lines,  'The 
Interpreter.'    What  it  comes  to  is  that  everything  the  author        f  c<> 
did  was  admirable,  and  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  skil-         S  ^ 
fully  illustrated  edition  of  his  complete  works  means  the  f 
provision  of  weeks  and  months  of  enjoyment  for  readers        f  ^o00 
who  make  a  new  acquaintance  with  the  books." 

A  i2=Page  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  Edition 
vill  be  sent  post=free  on  application  to  the  Manager, 
S.W.M.  Dept.,  "Land  and  Water  Illustrated," 
12-13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C. 


EVERY  SATURDAY.] 


Established  1866. 


USTRATED 

[PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


During  1904  "  Land  and  Water  Illustrated  "  obtained  several  thousand  new  readers. 
BUY  THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE,  AND  YOU  WILL  UNDERSTAND  THE  REASON  WHY. 


Among  the  special  contents  this  week,  Saturday,  January  21,  are: — 

An  Historic  Home    Hinchingbrooke  (the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich) 

With  special  photographs  of  the  House  and  Grounds. 

The  Colouring  of  Birds'  Eggs.    By  Dr.  Francis  Buckland. 
The  Cuckoo  and  its  Eggs.    By  Julian  Tuck. 
Stage  I  and— Mrs.  Dering's  Divorce. 

With  drawings  and  full-page  photograph  of  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Mrs.  Dering. 
"Hushed  Up."    Some  True  Tales  of  the  Turf. 
Land  and  Water  Notes.    By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
Hunting  Reports,  Notes,  News  and  Appointments. 
The  Proposed  Golf  Association. 
The  Irish  Gillie.    By  "Scariff." 


LAND   AND   WATER   ILLUSTRATED   can    be   obtained    from    all    Newsagents  or 

Bookstalls,  price  Sixpence,  or  from 
The  Manager,  "  Land  and  Water  Illustrated,"  12  Henrietta  St.,  Strand,  W.C,  post-free  6^d. 
Annual  Subscription  (to  Subscribers  before  February  15),  One  Guinea  post-free. 

Sample  Copy  of  any  number  except  the  current  week  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Manager, 

mentioning  the  Saturday  Review. 
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BROWN,  LANG  HAM  &  CO.,  LTD. 


FORTY  FABLES  FOR  FIRESIDE  REFLEC- 

TION.  ByW.  BIRD  ALLEN.  These  racy  apologues  are  profusely  illus- 
trate 1  and  the  book  is  daintily  bound.    Fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 


THREE  LITTLE  GARDENERS.    By  Agnes 

J.  TALBOT.    Twenty-six  Illustrations  by  Miss  GERTRUDE  M.  Bradley. 

A  Diary  of  twelve  months'  work  in  a  child's  garden.    A  delightful  little  book 

of  fun,  frolic,  and  work  bv  busy  little  hands  and  active  brains.  Coloured 

frontispiece.    Square  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  l-s.  6d.  net. 
"  Th:s  is  a  pretty  little  book.    It  describes  how  three  young  enthusiasts  were 
entrusted  with  '  gardens  of  their  very  own.'  and  the  failures  and  successes  attending 
their  wirk.    The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and   the  illustrations  are  very  pretty 
and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  book." — Gardeners  Chronicle. 


THE  WESTERN  AVERNUS.    Being  Three 

•Years"  Autoiiojraphy  in  Western  America.  _  By  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
"  This  story  of  his  wanderings  and  hardships  in  Western  America  reads  like  a 
novel— even  like  a  novel  by  Mr.  Roberts  himfelf.    As  a  picture  of  earlier  da>s  in 
British  Columbia  it  should  soon  be  invaluable." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


KAREN :   a   Swedish  Idyll.      By  Frances 

HARIOTT  WOOD.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.    Suitable  for  all  ages. 
"A  charming  and  well-named  '  idyll  '  of  Swedish  farm  life  some  seventy  years 
ago,  full  of  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  country  life  and  legend." — Times. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

AUBREY  ELLISON.    By  St.  John  Lucas. 

"  I  confess  I  have  obtained  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  pleasure  from  Mr. 
St.  John  Lucas's  new  romance.  His  novel  is  much  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
fiction." — To-Day. 

LAMMAS  GROVE.    By  Carlton  Dawe. 

A  powerful  novel  in  the  fullest  sf  use  of  the  term.  It  is  evident  that  its  author 
is  emphatically  a  powerlul  wri'er — that  he  possesses  not  only  the  story-teller's  art 
and  the  literary  gift,  but  the  profound  sympathy  essential  to  powerlul  authorship. 

THE  KING'S  SCARLET:  a  Military  Story. 

By  HORACE  WYNDHAM. 
For  thos»  who  take  an  interest  in  the  rank  and  file,  and  wish  to  obtain  a  true 
idea  of  how  the  Brirish  soldier  lives  in  barracks  and  camp,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  "  The  King's  Scarlet  "  is  to  be  commended. 

THE  HANDLOOM  WEAVER'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  JAMES  HASLAM. 
"The  striking  worth  of  the  volume  is  in  its  graphic  pictures;  we  see  the  very 
inside  of  the  hearts  of  the  handloom  weavers."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  ROMANCES. 

There  are  14  Volumes  of  about  300  pa.^es  earh,  and  each  contain-;  a  fron- 
tispiece. Cloth,  eilc  top.  is.  6d.  net  ;  lambskin,  2s  6d.  net;  also  bound  in 
7  volumes,  half  calf,  gik  top,  £2  10s.  net 

"  A  daintier  edition  of  the  New  England  romance  writer  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hope  for." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


BROWN,  LANGHAM  &  CO. 


SERMONS    FROM    RROWNING.     By  F. 

EEL^ND,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Horney.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Collection  of  six  readable  and  interesting  discourses  expository  of  the  ethics 
and  the  theology  of  a  poet  — masterly  indeed." — Scotsman. 


THE  CHIEF  VIRTUES  OF  MAN.  Taught 

in  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D., 
Philadelphia.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net. 


LIFE  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS.    A  Volume  of 

Sermons  by  Rev.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.    Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6J. 


SPEAKING   GOOD  OF  HIS   NAME.  A 

Series  of  Addresses  to  Working  Men,  given  at  the  Mid-day  Service  in  the 
Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Rev.  BASIL  Wl  I.11ERFORCE,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  come  into  contact  with  a  vigorous,  independent 
thinker,  with  a  man  whose  faith  is  at  once  so  intelligent  and  robust,  and  whose 
sympathies  are  manifestly  inspired  by  the  love  of  Chri-t."— Baptist  Times. 

BROWN,  LANG  1 1  AM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  47  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

(MONTHLY  LIST  OK  FRESH  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.) 

No.  648,  Just  Published, 

including  a  Supplement  of  New  Books  of  the  Season,  English  and  Foreign. 
Post  free  on  application. 

HENRY  SOTHKRAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

t4o  Strand,  W.C,  and  37  Piccadh.lv,  w. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Kitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

APOLLO    THEATRE.      Sole   Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.       Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.       Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.       Every  Evening  at  £.15.       VLRONIQUE.  Matinee 
'   every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

I   

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


EDUCATION. 

THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

±  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References ".  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTEN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Frepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Special  Articles  : 

MAN'S  CHANCES! 

LIFE    IN  PARLIAMENT. 

By  HARRY  FURNISS. 

THE   SYMBOL  of  the  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

PUBLIC  OPINION.  2d.  weekly. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  sirie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  rc-cevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  mngnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'eeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratitit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


21  January,  1905 


THE  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  OX  OR  HE  LORE  WEDNESDAY,  THE 
25TH  JANUARY. 

COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  COOD  HOPE. 


East  London  Corporation  Loan. 

Issue  of  £330,000  Four  per  Cent.  Stock,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Books  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Ltd.,  10  Clements  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
London.  E  C,  transferable  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Fixed  price  of  Issue.  £c,C  ios.  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  30th  June  and  31st  December. 

Full  Half-year's  Interest  payable  30th  June,  1903. 

Principal  repayable  31st  1  lecember,  1954. 


Payment  will  be  required  as  follows  : — 

5  per  cent,  on  Application. 
i6J     ,,        on  Allotment. 
25      ,,        on  February  23rd,  1905.  ■ 
25      .,        on  March  23rd,  1903. 
as      „        on  April  25th,  1905. 

Discount  at  the  rate  of  2*  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  Calls  paid  in 
anticipation. 

The  STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LIMITED,  LONDON 

as  the  duly  appointed  Financial  Agents  of  the  Municipality  of  East  London,  will 
receive  applications  for  ,£350,000  of  Four  per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  to  be  issued 
under  the  authority  of  Act  23  of  18S0,  as  amended  by  Act  12  of  1P81. 

The  objects  of  the  loan  are  :  —                                              11  £ 

Repayment  of  Floating  Debt       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  117,000 

Electric  Tram  Extensions  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  4,575 

Electric  Light  Extensions  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  3,000 

Street  Construction           ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  77,500 

Water  Construction  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  8,500 

Market  Building      ..       ..       ..       ..       .,       ..       ..  25,000 

Beach  Development  . .       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  20,000 

Fire  Brigade  Station         ..       ..               ..       ..       ..  10,000 

Sanitary  Details       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  1,225 

Curator's  House,  Queen's  Park   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  1,200 

Contingencies          ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  35,000 

Balance  to  be  available  for  Permanent  Water  Scheme,  &c  ..  47,000 

£350,000 


The  present  total  indebtedness  of  the  Municipality  amounts  to  about  £2ig,  000, 
of  which  £117,000  is  floating  debt.  Tr.is  latter  amount,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
repay,  has  been  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  Electric  Light  and  Tramway  Construc- 
tion. Purchase  of  Land  for  Municipal  purposes,  Interim  Water  Scheme,  and  other 
expenditure  in  the  nature  of  Capital  outlay. 

Repayment  of  the  principal  will  be  arranged  for  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
which  an  annual  sum,  sufficient  to  repay  ti  e  loan  in  fifty  years,  will  be  appropri- 
ated. 

East  London  is  the  fourth  town  in  Cape  Colony  in  respect  of  size,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  25,220,  consisting  of  Europeans,  14.674,  and  Native  and  Coloured,  10,546, 
and  is  rapidly  growing.  It  is  the  neare-t  Port  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  South 
African  Gold  and  Diamond  Fields,  and  has  a  large  and  fertile  back  country,  being 
also  the  natural  outlet  for  a  large  portion  of  the  native  territories,  through  which 
railway  communication  is  being  established. 

The  town  is  provided  with  a  comprehensive  system  of  Electric  Lighting  and 
Tramway.-,  the  capital  account  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  Financial  year  1903-4, 
was  £97,844  6s.  nd. 

These  and  other  improvements  are  earning  for  the  town  the  reputation  for  being 
one  of  the  Lest  ordered  and  progressive  Municipalities  in  .South  Africa,  and  from 
the  healthiness  of  its  climate  and  its  natural  beauty,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  popular  seaside  and  health  resort  for  visitor-  from  up-country  districts. 

The  Official  Valuation  of  the  immovable  property  liable  to  rates  within  the  area 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipality  was  : — 

I 

1894   623,112 

1899     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       . .  1,051,430 

1902  2,181,415 

1903  _      ..  2,408,885 

1904   (approximate)  3,500,000 

The  principal  assets  of  the  Town  are  : —  £ 

Buildings  (including  Town  Hall,  £3  .734)   52,756 

Electric  Lighting  and  Tramway  System        ..       ..       ..  97.844 

Existing  Water  Works      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  53,995 

Interim  Water  Scheme  (in  progress)  estimated  cost  ..       ..  27,000 

Plant  and  Stock      . .    27,564 

Estimated  value  of  unalienated  Town  Lands  . .       . .       . .  2,000,000 

£2.259,159 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  : — 

Genera!  Rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  on  immovable  property,  as  per  £ 

valuation  of  19c  3        ..       ..       ..               ..  30,111 

Licenses        ..       ..       •.       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  1,550 

Commonage  ..       ••       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       M  370 

Electric  Light  and  Trams  (Gross  Receipts)   31,555 

Ferry  and  Pontoon  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  2,756 

Locations      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  5,096 

Rents   '',153 

Markets        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..                          ..  3,102 

Water  Supply    12,542 

£93;^^ 

In  addition,  the  Municipality  obtains  annually  considerable  sums  from  the  sale  of 
land,  the  actual  cash  receipts  from  this  source  being  : — 

£ 

1902  ..  12,301 

1903  ..  25,059 
.'9°4   .       ••  .13,737 

As  soon  as  Municipal  Land  is  sold  it  becomes  liable  to  rates. 

The  present  rate  is  3d.  in  the  £,  but  the  Council  can  raise  this,  indefinitely,  with 
the  content  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  number  and  Tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  the  Port  of  East  London 
were  : — 

S  ear.  Vessels.  Gross  Tonnage. 

1837  392  5°7.ft77 

1897  479  958,806 

1903  550  2,059,965 

East  London  is  in  direct  communication  by  rail  with  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques,   Kimbcrley,   Bloemfontein.   Johannesburg,  and 

Bulawayo. 

The  total  value  of  Imports  into  East  London  were  : — 

£ 

1P&2  1,646,527 

1897    ..      ..   3,246,138 

1902    ..      ..      ..      ..      ..      •  •      ..  6,022,867 

1903  7,320,510 

I  h«  tola!  value  of  Exports  from  East  London  were  :—  £ 

i?9*   825,734 

«397    825,395 

1902      ..        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  2,004,206 

>9°3   ••  »."5ii5° 

Provuiooal  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  after  payment  of  the  amount  due  on 
allotment,  such  Certificates  being  convertible  into  Inscribed  Stock  on  presentation 
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at  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Limited.  London,  as  soon  as  they  are  paid 
in  full.  The  Loan  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly,  on  the  30th  June  and  31st  December,  by  interest  warrant  (which  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  holder's  registered  address)  payable  at  the  London 
Office  of  the  Bank,  or  if  required  at  their  Branch  at  East  London. 

The  first  full  half-year's  interest  will  be  payable  on  the  30th  June,  1905. 
The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  books  to  be  kept  by  the  Standard  Bank  of  Southf 
Africa,  Limited,  London,  and  will  be  transferable  without  any  charge  and  free  of 
Stamp  Duty. 

The  principal  will  be  repayable  at  par  at  the  Office  of  the  Standard  Bank  o 
South  Africa.  Limited,  London,  or  at  the  Town  House,  East  London,  as  the 
holder  may  desire,  on  31st  December,  1954;  but  thirty  days'  prior  notice  of  the 
place  of  payment  desired  must  be  given. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
London. 

Applications  on  the  form  annexed  for  sums  of  not  less  than  £roo  or  multiples  of 
£100  of  Stock,  will  be  received  at  the  Offices  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
Limited.  10  Clements  Lane.  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  ;the  25th 
January. 

In  the  case  of  a  paitial  allotment,  the  balance  of  deposit  will,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  applied  towards  the  next  instalment. 

In  the  event  of  the  balance  not  being  duly  paid,  the  relative  allotment  with  the 
deposit  and  instalments  paid  therton  is  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  Powers  under  which  the  present  Loan  is  issued  and  ether  docu-  • 
ments  relating  thereto  cm  be  seen  at  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited, 
London. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Standard  Bank 
of  South  Africa,  Limited,  London,  also  from 

Messrs.  Whiteheads  &  Coles,  39  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C.  : 
,,       Hollekone  Brothers  S:  Trench,  18  Birchin  Lane,  E.C; 
,.       Milln  &  Robinson,  a  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited, 
10  Clements  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
20th  January,  1905. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  25. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. — Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Saturday, 
4th  February,  1905,  of  Dividend  No.  25  (3  per  cent.,  i.e.  Ss.  per  share),  after 
surrender  of  Coupon  No.  20,  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings. 
E.C. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any 
day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  11  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDRE  W  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
19th  January,  1003. 


ROSE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  7. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after  Saturday,  4th  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  of  Dividend  No.  7  (15  per  cent.,  i.e.  3s.  per  share),  after  Surrender  of 
Coupon  No.  7,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company.  No.  1  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.C,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Franraise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afrique  dn 
Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  latter  address,  as  well  as  any  presented  at  the 
London  Office  for  account  of  holders  resident  in  France,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  is.  in  the  £,  on  account  of  French  Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  tbe  LTnited  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in 
the£.  I 

Coupons  must  be  left  I  our  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices- 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodgtd  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary.  1 

London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 

19th  January,  1905.  .  ( 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  12. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1905,  of  Dividend  No.  12  (35  per  cent.,  i.e.  7s.  per  share),  after  surrender  of 
Coupon  No.  12,  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  or  at 
the  Head  Office,  at  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any 
day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 

19th  January.  1905.   

CROWN   DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  7. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. — Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Saturday,  4th 
February,  1905,  of  Dividend  No.  7  (}0  per  cent.  i.e.  6s.  per  share),  after  surrender  of 
Coupon  No.  7,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  i  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.C.,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francai-e  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Alrique  du 
Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in 
the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  l  our  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  a. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  crder, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
10th  January,  1905. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 


GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising. 

Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


Advice, 


21  January,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Lacloche  Freres,  Limited,  are  issuing  a  Prospectus  which  states,  inter  alia,  that 
the  Lists  will  Close  on  or  before  Saturday,  January  aS,  1905  ;  the  Prospectus 
has  been  duly  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


LACLOCHE  FRERES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


CAPITAL 


£480,000. 


IOS. 

15s. 
25s. 
25s. 


divided  into 

50,00.1  Seven  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shires  of  £5  each.  230,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 

Interest  on  the  Preference  shares  will  be  paid  quarterly. 

PRESENT  ISSUE: 
■jo,aoe» CUMULATIVE  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES,  and 
130,000  ORDINARY  SHARES. 
Of  the  remaining  ioo.coo  Ordinary  shares  90,000  are  to  be  issued  and  credited  as 
fully  paid  up,  and  10,000  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  company  for  future  issue  as 
additional  wo:  king  capital  if  required. 

PAYABLE : 
On  the  Preference  shares. 

On  application 

On  allotment   

One  mouth  after  allotment   

Two  months  after  allotment 
Three  mouths  after  allotment   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  25s. 

On  the  Ordinary  shares. 

On  application  . .       . .   2s.  6d. 

On  allotment     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..7s.  6d. 

One  month  after  allotment   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..5s.  od. 

Two  months  after  allotment  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..5s.  od. 

Applicants  for  shaies  may,  if  desired  by  them,  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment. 
Interest  on  the  Preference  shares  will  be  payable  quarterly  on  October  10th, 
January  10th,  April  roth,  and  July  10th  each  year. 

The  Preference  shares  are  Preferential  both  as  to  capital  and  interest  over  the 
Ordinary  shares. 

Directors. 

LEOPOLD  LACLOCHE,  13  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris! 
JULES  LACLOCHE,  15  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris 
FERN  AND  LACLOCHE,  Calle  de  Sevilla,  Madrid 
HAROLD  KING  (late  managing  Partner  Earles  £  King,  Liverpool),  Gentleman, 
Capenhurst,  Xaplow. 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN  (S.  Ullmann  &  Son,  Diamond  and  Pearl  Merchants), 
82  Hatton  Garden. 

The  Foreign  Issue  Syndicate  (1904),  Limited,  will  nominate  a  director 
after  allotment. 

Bankers. 

PARR'S  BANK,  Limited,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

Solicitors. 

DEVONSHIRE,  MONKLAND,  &  CO.,  1  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

DAVIS,  ROBERTSON,  &  CO.,  St.  Lawrence  House,  Trump  Street,  E.C. 
PRICE,  WATE  R  HO  USE,  &  CO.,  3  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

C.  BIRCH  CRISP,  .1  Angel  Court,  E.C. 

G.  H.  &  A.  M.  J  AY,  17  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Registered  Offices. 

R.  GORDON,  32  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 


Partners  in  Lacloche 
Freres. 


This  company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  and  further  develop  the  well-esta. 
Wished  jewellery  business  of  Lacloche  Freres,  carried  on  by  the  above-named 
directors,  Messrs.  Lacloche,  at  15  Rue  de  la  Pai.v,  Paris  ;  Calle  de  Sevilla,  Madrid  ; 
1 3  Alameda,  San  Sebastian;  13  Kue  Mazagran,  Biarritz;  6  Avenue  Massena, 
Nice  ;  together  with  the  leaseholds  and  fixtures  as  at  the  first  day  of  March,  1904, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  goodwill,  leasehold  premises,  and  fixtures  of 
Streeter  &  Co.,  Limited,  18  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Messrs.  Lacloche  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  among  the 
leading  jewellery  houses  in  France,  besides-through  the  Madrid  branch— being 
jewellers  to  the  Spanish  Royal  Family. 

The  firm  has  also  a  large  and  influential  clientele  in  England,  and  it  is  intended 
to  immediately  open  an  establishment  in  London,  the  success  of  which  the  direc- 
tors consider  to  be  assured  from  the  outset.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  that  the 
company  will  acquire  the  succession  to  the  well-known  and  old-established  business 
of  Streeter  &  Co.,  Limited,  together  with  the  leasehold  interests  of  that  firm  and 
of  Mr.  Edwin  William  Streeter,  of  iS  New  Bond  Street,  in  the  premises  18  New 
Bond  Street,  and  all  the  valuable  fixtures  and  trade  appliances.  The  lease  has  20 
years  to  run,  at  a  comparatively  low  rental,  and  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  fixtures, 
trade  appliances,  alterations,  and  renewals  have  cost  Messrs.  Streeter  about 
^25,000. 

Out  of  the  present  issue  £210,000  will  be  set  aside  for  working  capital,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money  and  the  preliminary  expenses  pay- 
able by  the  company.  Of  this  not  to  exceed  £120,000  will  be  utilised  for  the 
purchase  in  cash  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  Lacloche  Freres  at  actual  cost  price,  such 
price  to  be  verified  by  experts  to  be  appointed  by  the  directors  of  this  Company, 
lhe  balance  (£90,000)  will  be  applied,  as  to  £20,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  good- 
will,  leasehold  premises,  and  fixtures  of  Streeter  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  as  to  the 
remainder  generally  for  working  capital  and  especially  for  the  purchase  of  new 
Stock,  Xc,  in  connection  with  the  London  establishment. 


The  accounts  of  Messrs.  Lacloche  Freren  since   tint  May,  T901,  have  been 
examined  by  Messrs.  Price,  Wate'rhouse,  <x:  Co.,  ami  Messrs.  Da  is,  Roberl  101), 
Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  who  have  given  the  following  certify  ate  : — 

December  10th.  1004. 

To  the  DIRECTORS  of  LACLOCHE  FRERES,  Limited; 

Gentlemen, ---We  have  examined  the  books  of  Messieurs  Lacloche  Freres, 
jewellers,  of  15  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  and  of  Madrid,  San  Sebastian,  liiairitz,  and 
Nice,  for  the  three  years  ended  31st  May,  1904,  and  certify  that  the  profits  earned 
by  them  during  that  period  were  as  follows  : — 

Francs.  Sterling. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1902   806,9)4*57       ....    £32,277    7  7 

For  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1903   948,780*30  37,95*    4  8 

l'or  the  year  ended  ;ist  May,  1904   1,003, 227*29       ••••       4°i*29    1  to 

The  foregoing  profits  are  arrived  at  after  chirging  all  proper  expenses  and 
charges  of  the  business,  including  managers' commission.  No  deduction  has  been 
made  in  respect  of  interest  on  capital  or  partners'  remuneration. 

We  have  not  included  in  the  foregoing  profits  an  exceptional  profit  of  francs 
201,042*95  (£8,041  14s.  )d.)  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  an  acquired 
business  and  credited  in  the  books  of  the  firm  during  the  first  year. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

DAVIS,  ROBERTSON,  &  CO. 
PRICE,  WATERHOUSE,  &  CO. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Company  as  from  March  1st  last  :  the 
profits  thereof  (less  a  proportionate  3  J  months  of  the  time  and  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  tne  interest)  will,  therefore,  from  that  date,  until  the  date  of  registra- 
tion, become  the  properly  of  the  Company.  These  profits,  less  the  proportion 
above  mentioned,  are,  based  on  the  profits  for  last  year,  estimated  to  produce  (to 
November  16th,  the  date  of  the  registration  of  this  Company)  a  sum  of  about 
£17, coo.  All  book  debts  incurred  since  March  1st  until  the  date  of  the  formal 
transfer  of  the  business  to  this  Company  are  guaranteed  by  Messrs.  Lacloche. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  that  the  entire  Preference  share  issue  is  covered 
by  assets  :  — 

Cash  assets  arising  from  this  issue         ..        ..        ..  ..£210,000 

Profits  earned  to  November  16,  estimated        ..       ..  17,000 

Leaseholds,  fixtures,  eic.  (exclusive  of  London)        ..       ..  30,000 

£257,000 

The  statement  of  profits  as  given  by  the  accountants  shows  that  the  earnings  of 
the  business  are  progressive,  and,  in  the  directors'  opinion,  the  profits  of  the  last 
year  will  be  fully  maintained  and  increased  from  the  establishments  already  in 
operation.  These  profits  will  admit  of  the  payment  of  the  manager  and  directors 
fees,  provide  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  whole  issue  of  Preference  shares,  and, 
with  the  profits  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  new  establishment  in 
London,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  show  a  balance  considerably  in  excess 
ol  the  sum  required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on  tne  Ordinary  shares. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  above  capital  £90,000  has  been 
provided  (or  the  purchase  and  stocking  of  the  new  establishment  in  London,  and 
that  to  this  amount  must  be  added  the  estimated  capital  profits  above  referred  to  of 
£17,000,  making  a  total  of  £107,000  new  capital. 

Pursuant  to  the  articles  of  association  the  chairman  of  the  company  shall  at  all 
times  be  of  English  nationality  resident  in  England. 

The  services  of  Messrs.  Lacloche  have  been  secured  as  managing  directors  for  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of 
the  company,  and  from  the  bankers,  solicitors,  and  brokers  of  the  company. 

Application  for  a  special  settlement  and  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  will  be 
made  in  due  course  for  both  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares. 


LACLOCHE    FRERES,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL      -      -  £480,000. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  1  OR  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 


Issue  of  50,000  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each. 


To  the  Directors  of 

LACLOCHE  FRfcRES,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  the  Company's  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit 

of  ios.  per  Share  on  application  for    Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares 

of  £5  each  in  the  above-named  Company,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of 
Shares  upon  the  terms  of  the  Company's  Prospectus,  and  1  agree  to  accept  the  same 
or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  1  agree  to  pay  the  amount 
due  on  allotment  and  the  further  instalments  as  provided  by  and  at  the  dates  speci- 
fied in  the  said  Prospectus,  and  I  authorise  you  to  register  me  as  the  holder  of  the 
said  Shares. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address  (in  full)  

Please 

Write  Description  s. 

Distinctly. 

Signature  

No.  37.  Dated  1905. 


LACLOCHE    FRERES,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL      -      -  £480,000. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ORDINARY  SHARES. 


Issue  of  130,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 


To  the  Directors  of 

LACLOCHE   FRERES,  LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Having  paid  to  the  Company's  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit 

of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  application  for  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  in 

the  above-named  Company,  1  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares 
upon  the.  terms  of  the  Company  s  Prospectus,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same 
or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  amount 
due  on  allotment  and  the  further  instalments  as  provided  by  and  at  the  dates 
specified  in  the  said  Prospectus,  and  I  authorise  you  to  register  ne  as  the  holder  of 
the  said  Shares. 

Name  (in  full)   

Address  (in  full)  

Please 

Write  Description  

Distinctly. 

Signature  

No.  37.  Dated  ,  1905. 
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MESSRS   METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA     POLIPHILI   UBI  HUMANA 

OMNIA  NON   NISI   SOMNIVM   ESSE   DOCET  ATOUE  OBITER 
PLURIMA   SCITU  SANE  QCAM    DIGNA   COMMEMORAT.  An 
edition  limited  to  350  copies  on  Hand-made  Paper.    Folio,  £2  3s.  net. 
A  special  Prospectus  of  this  book  may  be  obtained. 

"  l  or  the  fir.-t  time,  the  famous  Hypnerotomachia  is  issued  complete  in  facsimile. 
The  work  is  in  many  respects  unique.  It  is  a  notable  product  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  Venetian  book  illustration.  The  present  facsimile  constitutes 
an  unprecedented  book  to  the  scholar  and  the  artist.  No  lover  of  fine  works  will 
be  content  without  it.    It  will  before  long  be  only  less  scarce  than  the  original." 

A  thencpum. 

ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES  AND  ANCIENT 

SHOES.  Profusely  Illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone,  and  Described  by 
W.  I!.  Redkerx,  Author  of  "  Ancient  Wood  and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge  " 
&c.    4to.    £1  2s.  net.    The  edition  is  limited  to  250  copies. 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI.     By  George  A.  Simonson. 

Imperial  4to,  with  41  Plates,  £2  2s.  net.    The  edition  is  limited  to  400  copies. 
A  Prospectus,  with  specimen  Plate,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers. 
"  Mr.  Simonson  has  not  spared  himself  the  pains  of  research,  and  his  book,  with 
its  many  characteristic  illustrations,  is  a  worthy  monument  of  one  of  the  latest-born 
of  the  artists  who  were  among  the  glories  of  the  Venetian  Republic."— iS taudard. 

"The  book  is  not  only  a  handsome  art  volume,  but  a  valuable  biography  of  one 
of  the  very  last  of  the  long  line  of  Venetian  Masters."—  Birmingham  Post. 

PORCELAIN.    By  Edward  Dillon.    With  19  Plates 

in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in  Photogravure,  wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[The  Connoisseur  s  Library. 

A  Prospectus  of  this  book  may  be  obtained. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  real  value,  and  will  be  recognised  as  an  authority.  It  has  been 
written  with  knowledge,  and  by  one  who  has  gone  thoroughly  into  the  subject." 

Birmingham  Pc^t. 
"  The  illustrations  are  things  of  beauty,  joys  for  ever." — Punch. 

PALIO    AND    PONTE.     A  Book  of  Tuscan  Games. 

By  W.  Heywood.    Illustrated,  royal  3vo.  21s.  net. 

This  work  treats  of  the  athletic  sports  of  medUeval  Italy,  and  especially  of  that 
ultimate  survival  of  the  old  cbivalric  games,  the  Paiio  of  Siena. 

"Mr.  Heywood's  work  has  that  rare  combination  of  humour  and  erudition,  and 
that  even  rarer  blend  of  the  critical  with  the  enthu-iastic  faculty,  which  makes 
good  and  wise  readers  as  it  is  followed  from  stave  to  stave.  To  love  Italy,  and  to 
give  her  lovers,  a  man  must  be  a  classic,  something  of  a  pedant,  and  a  humanist. 
The  past  lives  in  every  angle  of  the  road  ;  the  forms  are  so  precise,  the  air  so  clear, 
that  exact  scholarship  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  ;  and  yet  one  must  be  tender 
with  the  people,  see  them  the  best  thing  in  their  country,  be  patient,  be  just,  and 
yet  be  a  lover.  Italy  has  been  well  served  before  now  by  men  of  our  race." — 
MAURICB  Hewlett. 

"  Mr.  Heywood  has  every  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken — through 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  Tuscan  history,  and  mediaeval  customs,  and  the 
power  of  deftly  handling  his  own  speech."— Scotsman. 

GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY,  ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE. 

By  A.  W.  Whitehead.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  a  good  piece  of  WTiting,  this  book  about  Coligny.  It  is  careful  and 
judicious,  and  shows  on  not  a  single  page  the  hasty  dogmatism  of  youth.  Espe- 
cially valuable  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  book  is  his  clever  disentanglement  of  the 
complex  threads  which  surround  notorious  incidents  like  the  murder  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  great  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  welcome  this  book,  which  gives  evidence  of  great  research,  rewarded  by 
the  discovtry  of  many  new  facts." — -Bystander. 

THIRD  EDITION" 

THE  COMPLETE  MOTORIST.     By  Filson  Young. 

With  138  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  An  admirably  charming  and  lucid  book,  which  promises  to  take  its  place  as 
the  classic  of  our  latest  sport.  Mr.  Voting  has  achieved  a  task  in  which  no  one 
before  bim  has  quite  succeeded  :  the  combination  of  a  detailed  treatise  on  the 
choice,  use,  and  cate  of  the  motor-car,  with  a  romantic  treatment  of  the  charm  of 
motoring,  which  is  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted.    1  he  last 

chapter  of  Mr.  Young's  book  is  a  most  delightful  and  poetic  piece  of  writing  

Nothing  so  good  has  yet  been  wi  itten  on  the  subject.  This  fascinating  and 

eminently  practical  book." — Spectator. 

SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES,  and  CONSTITUTIONAL 

DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832.    Edited  by  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  is  intended  to  supply  the  student  of  Enqlish  Constitutional 
Hi-tory  with  a  selection  of  the  leading  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Documents  for 
the  period  from  1660  down  to  the  great  Reform  Bill. 

ENGLAND   UNDER   THE   STUARTS.      By  G.  M. 

Trevf.j.van,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  The  Age  of 

Wyclif."    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Demy  3vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume,  though  the  first  published,  of  the  six  volumes  of  a  new 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (edited  by  Prof.  C.  W.  C.  Oman),  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1815. 

"  Mr.  George  Trevelvan  seems  to  us  to  have  combined  in  a  remarkable  manner 
accuracy  of  research  and  a  philoscphic  understanding  of  principles  and  movements 
with  a  power  of  graphic  narrative.  His  characters  are  not  casual  notes  to  the  text, 
but  real  personalities,  clearly  realised  and  firmly  drawn.  He  has  taken  a  century 
of  English  Histrry,  and,  without  overloading  his  book  with  detail,  has  contrived  to 
give  us  the  period  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pictures,  with  the  movements  of  spiiitual 
and  intellectual  change  showing  clear  in  the  background." — Spectator. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  :   During  the  Later  Republic 

and  the  Early  Principate.  By  A.  H.  J.  Oreenidge,  M.A.  In  6  vols. 
Vol.  I.  (133-104  B.C.)   With  Maps,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  Rome  from  the  period  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  accession  of 
Vespasian.  It  is  to  be  a  general  history  of  the  period  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
words.  Social  life,  military  histoiy,  politic,  law,  personal  narrative,  eventually 
literature,  will  all  be  represented.    It  is  also  to  be  a  work  of  reference  on  a  minute 

scale. 

"  The  author  has  studied  the  whole  histoi  y  afresh  in  its  original  sources,  and 
interpreted  it  with  a  breadth  of  culture,  in  terms  intelligible  and  sympathetic  to 
educated  men  of  these  times." — Scotsman. 

RICHARD  HURRELL  FROUDE.     By  L.  I.  Guiney. 

Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  ics.  6d.  net. 
"  Miss  Gii'ney's  collection  of  contemporary  studies  includes  almost  everything 
that  has  been  written  about  Fronde  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging  ;  and  they  present  some  highly  interesting  comparisons.  The  merit  of  this 
booK  is  that  it  brings  together,  in  convenient  and  compendious  form,  much  which, 
when  scattered  over  a  variety  of  work*,  loses  half  its  effect,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
estimate  Froude's  character  and  career  as  a  whole,  and  to  fix  his  proper  place  in  the 
Movement  of  1833." — Standard. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.    By  the 

Baroness  ue  Bertouch.    Illustrated,  demy  Svo.  10s.  fid.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

WITH   KUROKI  IN   MANCHURIA.    By  Frederick 

Palmer.    With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Palmer's  impetuosity  and  clan  carry  all  before  them.  He  is  an  impres- 
sionist. In  chapter  after  chapter  the  tragic  Manchurian  orgy  lives  again  ;  and  ihe 
reader  is  hurried  along  in  spite  of  himself."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  series  of  word  pictures — instantaneous  impressions  of  scenes  at  the 
front,  and  very  vivid  and  interesting  impressions  they  are."— Daily  Mir/or. 

SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  By 

P-  Hume  Brown-,  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"The  whole  of  the  chapters  on  town  life  and  town  trade  are  as  instructive  as 
they  are  amusing.    Many  chapters  are  a  distinct  aid  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  Scotland.    We  do  not  know  anywhere  such  a  succinct,  lucid,  and  yet 
copious  account  of  the  relations  between  the  crafts  and  the  inerchanc  guilas." 

A  thena'um. 

"The  book  is  admirably  lucid  as  a  digest  and  presentation  of  the  social  and 
burghal  life  of  Scotland  in  Mary's  time,  and  valuable  as  a  piece  of  historical  re- 
search."— Scotsman. 

SIX  GREAT  SCHOOLMASTERS.     By  F.  D.  How. 

With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Masters  are  Hawtrey  of  Eton,    Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury.    Moberly  of 
Winchester,  Vaughan  of  Harrow,  Temple  of   Rugby,  Bradley  of  Marlborough. 
There  are  no  previous  memoirs  of  any  except  Dr.  Hawtrey. 

"  The  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  anecdote."— Morning  Leader. 

OLD  GORGON    GRAHAM.     By  G.    H.  Lorimer, 

Author  of  "  The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
This  is  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  "  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant,"  a  book 
which  has  had,  both  here  and  in  America,  an  almost  unprecedented  success.  In 
this  book  the  father  tells  the  story  of  bis  own  rise  with  the  same  inimitable  wit  and 
racy  wisdom. 

SICILY.     By  Douglas  Sladen.     With  over  200  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  6s 

This  book  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I.  aims  at  giving  a  general  idea  of  the . 
Island  of  the  Sun  as  a  winter  resort.  Part  II.,  The  Elenco,  or  Road  Guide,  is-  a 
table  of  all  the  towns  of  Sicily  to  which  there  i.  any  reasonable  means  of  access  by 
toad,  rail,  and  steamer,  and  gives  lists  of  the  monuments  or  natural  beauties  acces- 
sible from  each.  Part  III.  gives,  alphabetically  arranged  in  a  succinct  form,  the 
newest  and  most  necessary  information  concerning  the  principal  cities,  monuments, 
and  scenery  alluded  to  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  with  briet  accounts  of  the  institutions, 
customs,  expressions,  historical  facts,  books,  biographies,  &c,  of  Sicily.  In  fact, 
it  gives  information  about  everything  connected  with  Sicily  in  terse  paragraphs, 
alphabetically  arranged.  The  pictures  are  a  great  feature  :  there  ate  nearly  two 
hundred  of  them,  mostly  from  photographs  specially  taken  for  the  purpose.  About 
half  of  them  relate  to  the  hitherto  unexploited  and  unphotographed  inteiior  of 
Sicily. 

POEMS.    By  Emily  Dickinson.    First  Series.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  first  issue  in  England  of  a  very  remarkable  voli'tne  of  poems.  < 
Miss  Dickinson  is  a  highly  spiritual  and  mystical  writer,  and  her  poems  have 
some  of  the  flavour  of  William  Blake. 

GOD'S   BOARD.     By  Archbishop  Benson.     With  a 

Preface  by  Miss  Benson.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY.   By  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford,  Author  of  "Anyhow  Stories."  Illustrated  by  Gordon*  Browne. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Altogether  a  delightful  little  book,  made  yet  more  attractive  by  Mr.  Gordon 
I!rowi,e's  very  pretty  drawings." — Spectator. 

*' A  story  of  great  charm.  A  chronicle  of  child-life  written  for  children  which 
stands  apart  from  the  mass  of  such  books  by  its  brightness,  refinement,  and  insight 
into  the  mind  of  a  chiic1." — Times, 

ANECDOTES  OF  BRITISH  SOLDIERS.     Edited  by 

J.  H.  Settle.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  contains  over  1,500  stories  of  British  soldiers  in  peace  and  war. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN.    By  Robert  Southev.   Vol.  II.  : 

Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville,  Essex,  and  Kaleigh.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  second  volume  of  a  well-known  series  of  lives  by  Southey,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Metbuen  some  ytais  ago. 

A  BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey, 

Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

BURNE-JONES.     Bv   Fortunke   de   Lisle.  With 


41  Illustrations.    Demy  161110.  2s.  6d.  net. 


\  Little  Books  on  Art. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.    By  W.  G.  Colling- 

wood,  M.A.    With  Portraits.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[J ' lalf-Croivn  Library. 
Messrs.  Methtien  are  publishing  a  series  of  books  under  the  above  title  which 
will  contain  many  books  of  general  interest  and  first-rate  quality  at  the  low  price 
of  2s.  6d.  net.    They  are  well  printed  and  bound  uniformly  in  cloth. 


New  Six-Shilling:  Novels. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
HE  THAT  EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.    By  H.  A.  Mitchell 

Keays. 

HEART  OF  MY  HEART.    By  Ellis  Meredith. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  SCALES.    ByC  Cotterell. 
THE  SYSTEM.    By  Percy  White. 
THE  WEANS  AT  ROWALLAN.    By  II.  Fitzpatrick. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.    By  W.  Ci.ark  Russei  i 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  sift  the  facts  of  the  situation  in 
Russia  ;  and  even  more  difficult  to  see  them  in  their 
true  perspective.  We  have  all  "supped  full  of 
horrors  "  this  week,  and  are  hardly  yet  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  think.  Civil  bloodshed  is  always  especially 
horrible,  and  firing-  on  an  unarmed  crowd  is  more 
horrible  than  civil  war.  Be  the  merits  what  they  may, 
the  moral  shock  to  Europe  is  intelligible.  Still  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  paralyse  judgment.  It 
appears  fairly  certain  that  an  industrial  strike  in 
S.  Petersburg,  abnormal  only  in  the  immense  number 
of  the  strikers,  was  turned  to  account— rightly  or 
wrongly — by  political  revolutionary  societies,  and  an 
industrial  movement  was  converted  into  a  political 
demonstration.  The  strikers  in  a  mass — amounting  in 
numbers  to  a  large  army — marched  to  the  Winter 
Palace  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Tsar  asking  for  par- 
liamentary government  and  a  number  of  other  political 
and  social  concessions.  The  industrial  claims  were 
exactly  parallel  with  those  made  in  most  great  strikes 
everywhere,  the  main  issue  being  the  recognition  of 
the  men's  society  by  the  employers  as  the  medium  of 
negotiation. 

The  fixed  intention  of  the  strikers  was  to  reach  the 
Tsar  directly.  Their  whole  demeanour  seems  to  have 
been  peaceful  and  orderly.  When  they  reached  the 
palace,  the  Tsar  did  not  communicate  with  them.  The 
crowd  were  told  by.the  authorities  to  halt  and  not  enter 
the  palace  precincts  ;  but  in  their  determination,  appa- 
rently, to  get  at  the  Tsar  they  would  not  regard  the 
commands  of  the  authorities,  but  insisted  on  pushing 
on  in  spite  of  them.  Thereupon  the  Kazaks  tried  to 
keep  them  back  with  whips,  and,  when  that  failed,  the 
military  were  ordered  to  fire  first  blank  cartridges  and 
then  with  ball.  Many  of  the  crowd  were  killed  and  a 
very  large  number  wounded.  Panic  and  disorder,  of 
course,  followed.  General  Trepoff  has  since  been 
appointed  by  the  Tsar  Governor-General  of  S.  Peters- 
burg with  the  powers  of  a  dictator.  Forceful  repression 
seems  to  be  preserving  external  order;  but  the  strike 
still  spreads,  extending  to  Moscow  and  some  other 


places.  Outside  S.  Petersburg  there  have  been  violent 
collisions  with  the  authorities  in  Finland  and  elsewhere, 
but  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

On  these  facts  two  points  in  the  situation  seem  to 
stand  out  clearly  :  the  absurdity  of  describing  this 
emeute  as  a  revolution  and  the  failure  of  the  Tsar 
to  grasp  the  situation.  He  has  lost  the  opportunity 
of  his  life.  One  disregards  of  course  the  silly  stories 
of  the  journalists  about  his  flight  and  his  putting 
to  sea — he  would  have  been  a  wonderful  man  if  he 
had  put  to  sea  in  the  time — but  he  must  be  convicted, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  lamentable  failure  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Had  he  gone  out  to  meet  the  people,  he 
might  have  saved  the  whole  situation  ;  he  probably 
would  have  saved  the  bloodshed  even  if  he  had  not 
seen  his  way  to  grant  any  of  the  political  demands. 
Very  possibly  he  might  have  been  assassinated — not 
by  any  of  the  strikers,  but  there  would  probably  be  some 
members  of  the  secret  societies  present — and  in  such 
circumstances  a  ruler  should  be  as  ready  to  risk  his  life 
as  a  general  on  the  battlefield.  And  if  he  did  sacrifice 
his  life,  it  would  almost  certainly  result  in  spontaneous 
rallying  round  the  throne.  It  is  quite  likely,  of  course, 
that  it  was  more  error  of  judgment  than  want  of 
courage  ;  and  he  may  yet  partially  redeem  his  mistake, 
but  never  wholly. 

Where  the  fault   lies,   or   if  there  was   fault,  in 
the  firing  on  the  crowd  and  the  consequent  bloodshed 
is  not  easy  to  determine.    There  is  no  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  holding  up  hands  of  pious  horror  and  shriek- 
ing "  massacre  "  ;  that  is  the  popular  way  of  settling 
the  question.    The  horror  of  the  thing  we  know  ;  it  is 
a  similar  horror,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  two  persons  amongst  the  coal-strikers  in  York- 
shire some  time  since.  The  authorities  in  S.  Petersburg 
were  confronted  by  an  enormous  crowd  that  insisted 
in  defiance  of  lawful  authority  on  entering  the  palace 
precincts.    No  one  capable  of  thinking  on  the  matter 
will  deny  the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  crowd  to  do 
that ;  no  Government  would  have  allowed  it.    Could  the 
crowd  be  stopped  by  any  other  means  ?    We  have  said 
that  if  the  Tsar  had  got  in  touch  with  the  crowd,  peace 
might  have  been  preserved.    Possibly  the  Grand-Dukes 
might  have  saved  the  position  by  parleying  with  the 
strikers  before  they  got  so  far.    But  in  default  of  that, 
it  is  at  least  quite  doubtful  if  the  executive  officers, 
charged  with  keeping  order,  are  to  be  blamed  for  direct- 
ing the  soldiers  to  fire.    Was  there  any  other  way  in 
which  they  could  keep  the  crowd  back  ?  Sympathy 
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with  the  sufferers  ought  not  to  be  incompatible  with  at 
least  an  attempt  to  be  fair  to  the  authorities. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  any  great  respect  for 
the  ecstatic  sympathy  now  paraded  all  round  us  or 
for  the  ranting  denunciation  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. By  the  bulk  of  the  press  the  whole  thing  is 
hypocritically  turned  to  account  to  gratify  popular  pre- 
judice. Incidents,  precisely  similar  in  nature  though 
smaller  in  scale,  happen  elsewhere  and  the  public  heart 
is  not  touched  at  all.  One  would  think,  to  hear  people 
talk,  that  Englishmen  had  never  in  all  history  used 
force  to  repress  an  inconvenient  movement.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  those  who  talk  in  this  way  are  so 
ignorant  as  really  to  believe  it ;  if  not,  such  talk  is 
sheer  cant.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  can  with  least  contortion  wear  this 
purist  face,  for  they  have  at  any  rate  always  professed 
to  regard  all  methods  of  force  with  horror  ;  but  what 
of  Conservative  jingoes,  who  felt  not  a  qualm  at  the. 
massacre  of  Armenian  revolutionaries,  who  never  tire 
of  urging  drastic  coercion  for  Ireland  and  invariably 
side  with  the  capitalist,  and  are  ever  against  the  striker 
and  the  trade-union  ?  Do  they  expect  anyone  to  believe  • 
in  their  zeal  for  labour — in  Russia  ? 

Some  ingenious  inferences  as  to  the  more  immediate 
destination  of  the  Baltic  fleet  have  been  drawn  from 
the  articles  of  insurance  of  sixteen  Hamburg-American 
vessels,  which  it  may  be  presumed  are  taking  cargoes 
for  Admiral  Rojdestvensky.  The  insurance  was  made  on 
the  understanding  that  the  destination  was  a  neutral 
harbour  and  that  the  vessels  did  not  pass  east  of 
Colombo.  As  the  fleet  has  left  Madagascar  and  has  not 
been  seen  off  the  coast  of  Africa  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
it  has  steamed  East ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  go  further  East 
than  longitude  8o°,  it  is  a  more  than  plausible  inference 
that  its  next  resting  place  will  be  some  of  the  smaller 
Pacific  islands  more  or  less  east  of  Madagascar.  The 
French  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  several  of 
them  with  tolerable  harbours  ;  and  the  vaguenesses  of 
French  neutral  laws,  together  with  the  laxity  that  is 
inseparable  from  remote  and  unconsidered  islands  of 
the  East,  may  help  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  to  make 
prolonged  use  of  such  harbourage.  From  Port  Arthur 
is  no  other  news  than  a  journalist's  attack  on  General 
Stossel  for  his  surrendering.  It  is  however  satisfactory 
that  his  inspection  of  the  hospitals  showed  that  only 
one  shell  had  struck  them  and  that  little  damage  was 
done.  A  Russian  force  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
Hun-Ho  and  attacked  the  Japanese  left  flank  on 
the  25th.  There  is  a  report  that  it  was  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  four  field  guns. 

The  evidence  before  the  Paris  Commission  will  not 
be  very  interesting  till  the  Russian  case,  about  the 
details  of  which  we  know  little,  is  positively  illustrated, 
and  of  this  illustration  we  have  yet  no  sign.  During 
the  week  only  British  witnesses  have  been  examined, 
and  most  of  their  evidence  is  a  repetition  of  that  given 
before  the  Board  of  Trade.  Indeed  the  chief  effort  of 
the  Russian  cross-questioning  was  to  show  discrepancies 
between  the  evidence  given  at  the  Commission  and 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  Admiral  Dubassoff 
took  great  trouble  to  indicate  that  one  witness  was 
contradictory  on  the  duration  of  the  firing,  but  the 
points  are  immaterial.  A  little  more  progress  was 
made  at  Thursday's  sitting.  The  Russian  Agent 
fastened  eagerly  on  the  evidence  of  Skipper  Green  of 
the  "  Gull  ",  who  momentarily  mistook  the  "Crane", 
after  her  lights  went  out,  for  a  torpedo-boat ;  and  the 
rather  muddled  replies  of  the  witness  helped  him.  But 
the  evidence  cuts  both  ways  ;  and  since  the  Russian 
Agent  argued  that  his  supposed  mistake  was  no  mis- 
take, it  is  curious  that  the  opposite  point  of  view  was 
not  brought  out.  If  Skipper  Green  mistook  the  "Crane" 
for  a  torpedo-boat,  how  easily  a  Russian  might  have 
made  a  similar  error.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
point  established  on  our  part  was  that  the  search- 
lights were  turned  full  on  the  damaged  trawlers  before 
firing  began. 

M.  Rouvier  has  formed  his  Ministry  and  public  atten- 
tion in  France  is  now  directed  to  the  reception  it  will 


have  in  the  Chamber,  which  met  oh  Friday.  As 
we  anticipated,  M.  Delcass£  remains  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  M.  Pelletan  is  ejected  from  the  Ministry  of 
Marine.  As  to  the  posts  occupied  by  others  no  one 
either  in  France  or  outside  cares  much,  but  in  general  it 
[  may  be  noted  that  M.  Rouvier  remains,  so  far  as  he 
can  in  the  circumstances,  faithful  to  his  Gambettist 
traditions.  M.  Etienne,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Gambetta's  young  men,  takes  the  Interior  but  everyone 
is  asking  why  not  the  Colonies,  his  own  special  sub- 
ject, as  to  which  all  Europe  knows  his  competence, 
but  such  curious  shifting  of  roles  is  incidental  to  the 
construction  of  all  cabinets.  M.  Rouvier  has  had  no 
easy  task  in  satisfying  all  ambitions.  Needless  to  say 
he  has  failed.  The  important  question  is  whether  he 
has  avoided  alienating  any  one  group  altogether.  None 
has  neglected  through  over-modesty  to  press  his 
own  claims.  The  democratic  Left  remained  sitting  in 
permanence  for  a  whole  day  in  a  restaurant  near  the 
Luxembourg  until  they  learned  whether  or  not  their 
demands  had  been  complied  with.  M.  Gauthier,  their 
standard-bearer,  becomes  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
place  of  M.  Jean  Dupuy  of  the  Republican  Union. 

M.  Sarrien,  President  of  the  Radical .  Left,  declined 
office,  but  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  President  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  Left,  and  M.  Dubief,  President  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  Extreme  Left,  have  secured  portfolios.  MM. 
Berteaux,  Ruau  and  Clementel  are  also  ministers  and 
with  three  Under-Secretaries  besides  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  the  groups  of  the  Left  would  be 
satisfied  but  it  appears  that  they  are  not,  for  the  section 
commanded  by  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  has  already  pro- 
claimed that  it  intends  to  undertake  no  responsibility 
from  the  fact  that  its  President  is  in  the  Cabinet  and, 
"reserves  its  liberty  of  action ".  The  outlook  there- 
fore is  not  altogether  rosy  and  unless  M.  Rouviet 
intends  to  pursue  a  policy  of  Combesism  without 
Combes  he  will  probably  lose  the  support  of  some  ol 
the  hungry  ones.  After  all,  the  more  ministries  the 
more  ministers.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  way  M. 
Berteaux  deals  with  General  Peigne\  If  he  makes  ar: 
example  of  him  for  the  warning  of  informers  generally 
he  may  alienate  one  or  more  groups,  for  the  Freemason; 
have  issued  their  fiat  against  any  interference  with  th< 
General.  M.  Rouvier's  record  leads  us  to  hope  fo: 
a  firm  stand,  for  it  was  he  who  had  the  courage  to  ejec; 
General  Boulanger  from  his  Cabinet  in  1887  in  spite  o, 
Radical  clamours  and  yet  he  retained  office  till  thj 
fall  of  M.  Gre\y  and  the  election  of  M.  Carnot. 

The  Hungarian  elections  have  assumed  the  characte 
which  all  observers  feared  for  them.  We  hea 
almost  daily  of  stabbings,  shootings,  ears  torn  off 
and  even  of  deaths  inflicted  by  lethal  weapons.  It  i 
only  fair  to  say  that  these  outrages  have  as  a  rule  beei 
commenced  by  the  extreme  Catholic  party  egged  on  b 
the  most  ignorant  and  fanatical  of  the  country  priest 
hood.  Count  Zichy,  formerly  a  leader  of  the  clericals 
has  seceded  and  taken  up  an  independent  positior 
counselling  moderation  and  compromise.  We  wish  w 
could  anticipate  that  his  excellent  advice  would  receiv 
the  attention  it  deserves.  An  attempt  is  being  made  t 
involve  the  question  of  Roumanian  nationality  in  th 
conflict,  but  half  the  candidates  nominated  on  th 
nationalist  platform  refuse  to  stand.  Count  Tisza 
utterances  on  the  matter  go  far  to  justify  his  regar 
as  a  cool-headed  statesman.  While  admitting  th; 
a  natural  sympathy  exists  between  the  Roumaniar 
in  Hungary  and  the  kingdom  of  Roumania,  he  poim 
out  that  a  strong  Austria-Hungary  is  necessary  1 
the  existence  of  that  kingdom.  Perhaps _  the  mo: 
ominous  feature  of  the  whole  election  is  the  evidei 
growth  of  Hungarian  feeling  in  the  direction  of  econom 
separation  from  Austria. 

The  United  States  Senate  is  distressed  over  Pr 
sident  Roosevelt's  independence  in  the  matter  of  Si 
Domingo  ;  and,  as  their  way  is,  wish  to  hamper  hi 
when  he  shows  any  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  tl 
one  virtue  of  the  republican  constitution  which  gives  tl 
executive  so  much  opportunity  for  immediate  actio: 
But  apart  from  the  process  there  is  no  disapproval 
I  his  action.     The  Dominican  half  of  the  Republic 
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Haiti  has  been  long-  in  trouble  through  the  changes  and 
disputes  which  the  neighbourhood  of  South  America 
entails  and  this  is  made  the  excuse  tor  issuing  a  sort 
of  fiscal  protectorate.  The  United  States  takes  over 
full  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  San  Domingo, 
on  the  agreement  that  it  makes  over  to  the  Government 
4.5  per  cent,  of  the  dues  collected.  The  immediate 
reason  for  the  step  is  disputable,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  arrangement  is  made  less  on  account  of  the 
insolvency  of  San  Domingo  than  from  political  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  neighbouring  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  have  been  in  better  vein  at 
Manchester  on  Thursday  than  in  one  or  two  of  his 
recent  speeches.  Perhaps  he  had  a  more  lively  subject, 
a  subject  at  any  rate  he  could  treat  with  more  freedom 
than  non-party  and  international  questions.  Mr.  Balfour 
especially  deserves  thanks  for  avoiding  all  allusion  to 
the  Russian  crisis — some  small  fry  might  benefit  by 
his  example.  Mr.  Morley  will  hardly,  we  fear,  let  the 
worthy  Brechin  people  profit  by  his  speech  in  the  way 
Mr.  Balfour  wittily  suggested  ;  for  he  can  always  say 
this  and  that  ought  to  have  been  put  in  to  make  Mr. 
Balfour's  fiscal  position  clear  ;  Mr.  Morley  will  ride 
off,  but  the  plain  man  will  hold  him  beaten.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Balfour  committihg  himself  to 
the  view  that  the  problem  of  religious  teaching  can  be 
settled  only  on  the  lines  of  parental  choice — which 
means  the  repeal  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  He 
did  not  over-colour  the  difficulties  waiting  for  a 
Liberal  Government,  though  doubtless  the  dazzling 
victory  of  North  Dorset  will  blind  them  for  the 
moment  to  any  but  golden  visions. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  weeks  since  Mr.  Bal- 
four reconstructed  his  Ministry  in  which  actually  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Government  has  written  a  protest- 
ing, encouraging,  or  apologetic  letter  to  the  public  press. 
At  least,  we  happen  not  to  have  observed  such  a  letter 
since  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago 
favoured  the  Liberal  press  with  some  explanation  of  his 
literary  and  fiscal  affairs,  suffering  himself  gladly  to  be 
drawn  by  so  doughty  a  controversialist  as  Sir  John 
Brunner  M.P.  One  day  it  is  Mr.  Arnold-Forster, 
another  Lord  Selborne,  a  third  Mr.  Lyttelton,  a  fourth 
Mr.  Wyndham,  seduced  into  correspondence  chiefly 
with  the  Liberal  press  on  account  of  some  picture  or 
other  or  paragraph.  They  nearly  all  "  stoop  to  folly" 
in  the  same  way.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Prime 
Minister  seem  alone  to  hold  out — the  virgins  of  the 
Front  Bench  and  Woolsack — and  the  reason  why  the 
latter  is  so  easily  able  to  resist  the  temptation  is  very 
obvious. 

II 

W  riting  plaintive,  complimentary  or  indignant  letters 
to  the  press,  writing  at  all  indeed,  always  conveys  an 
impression  of  weakness.  Some  political  leaders  will 
write  an  agonised  letter  saying  "  in  your  otherwise  ex- 
cellent report  of  my  speech,  you  report  me  as  using  the 
word  '  a '  instead  of  '  an  '  "  ;  and  so  on.  But  it  is 
much  worse  when  the  minister  writes  a  letter  com- 
plimenting the  Opposition  editor  on  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  fairness  but  protesting  against  this  or 
that  inference  being  drawn  from  some  speech  or  other 
— which  everybody  has  forgotten.  The  protesting 
minister  and  the  protesting  or  explanatory  or  grateful 
author  are  painfully  weak  people  as  a  rule — at  any 
rate  have  a  very  weak  spot.  The  Liberal  newspapers 
I  could,  if  they  chose,  cure  the  minister  easily,  by  print- 
|  ing  his  letter  in  bourgeois  or  something  still  smaller  ; 
but  of  course  they  know  their  business  too  well  for  this. 

_  If  not  a  genius,  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  a 
sincere,  honest,  and  painstaking  man.  Three  points 
may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  his  long  episcopate. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  identified  with  a  great  move- 
ment in  church  building,  thanks  to  which  the  Church  in 
Wales  has  to  some  extent  kept  pace  with  the  great 
increase  of  population  in  the  coal-field  in  South  Wales. 
Secondly,  the  episcopate  showed  a  certain  recognition 
of  Welsh  nonconformity.  Whether  the  Bishop,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  too  far  in  showing  special  favour  to 
nonconformist  ministers  who  took  holy  orders  is  a  nice 
question.     Certainly  at  one  time  his  action  in  this 


respect  created  some  heart-burnings  among  the  majority 
of  his  clergy.  Thirdly,  and  the  most  important  in  this 
episcopate,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made,  so  far  as  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff  was  concerned,  to  check  the  abuse 
of  the  appointment  to  Welsh  livings  of  clergymen  igno- 
rant of  the  Welsh  language.  In  the  legal  battle  which 
the  Bishop  fought  with  a  powerful  nobleman  on  the 
point  he  was  completely  successful.  His  successor 
certainly  should  be  a  Welshman,  and  as  the  field  of 
selection  is  limited  the  appointment  should  not  be  long 
delayed. 

Public  interest  in  the  report  of  the  Coal  Commission 
is  chiefly  centred  on  the  verdict  that  our  supply  is  good 
for  at  least  another  four  hundred  years,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  this  estimate  is  too  conjectural  to  be  of  any 
real  value.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  said  some  years  ago,  in  his 
Micawber  vein,  that  he  refused  to  take  the  question  of 
our  coal  supply  seriously  because  some  other  force  was 
sure  to  turn  up,  will  be  interested  to  see  that  the  com- 
mission plumps  for  coal  as  the  force  of  the  future.  The 
value  even  of  oil  as  a  substitute  at  any  rate  for  England 
is  unexpectedly  minimised.  On  one  head  the  commis- 
sion entered  into  the  polemics  of  the  subject.  They 
urge  keenly  the  wisdom  of  exporting  coal,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  amount  exported  always  enables 
the  mines  to  be  worked  steadily.  That  is  true  enough, 
but  the  argument,  as  well  as  many  of  the  statistics  of 
the  commission,  emphasise  the  fact  that  coal  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  our  capital  and  that  we  are  spending  it  at 
an  uncomfortable  rate. 

There  are  on  the  market  sixty  tons  of  coffee  which 
have  been  thoroughly  well  soaked  in  the  Thames  and 
deluged  with  sewage  bacilli.  Perhaps  if  the  drinker  can- 
not identify  his  coffee  it  may  not  matter,  since  Mr.  Cecil 
Chapman,  the  magistrate  who  was  asked  to  order  its 
destruction,  adopted  the  view  that  roasting  had  destroyed 
I  the  bacilli.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  harmless 
I  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  medical  witnesses,  though 
others  declared  that  it  is  effectual.  One  of  them  asked, 
Does  roasting  make  putrid  meat  wholesome  ?  That 
sounds  very  much  to  the  point.  The  coffee  is  said  at 
any  rate  to  be  "  off-flavour",  and  the  intending  partaker 
might  be  asked  "Will  you  take  coffee  or  mud?" 
Altogether  the  case,  if  not  the  coffee,  leaves  a  somewhat 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  but  we  hope  the  doctors  who 
predicted  that  it  would  not  produce  "  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  "  will  turn  out  to  be  right. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester  is  still  tilting  at  Greek.  We 
have  discovered  a  possible  explanation  of  his  animosity. 
Is  it  not  well  observed  that  classical  culture  makes  for 
courteous  manners  ?  In  his  last  letter  to  the  "  Times  " 
he  quotes,  also  at  length,  the  views  of  an  anonymous 
friend,  who  at  any  rate  differs  from  some  other  men  of 
science  in  expressing  himself  gracefully.  But  we  have 
not  seen  a  more  courageous  petitio  principi.  "The 
strength  of  our  attack",  he  writes,  "  lies  in  the  greater 
importance  of  learning  things  than  of  learning  words  ". 
The  statement  ignores  the  essence  of  the  case.  Lan- 
guage is  the  instrument  of  thought  and  as  such  the  key 
to  all  education.  The  Germans,  so  freely  quoted  by 
men  of  science,  hold  this  strongly.  Dr.  Hofmann,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  authority,  announced  that 
"according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  experienced 
teachers  ",  the  pupils  from  the  Gymnasium,  though  the)' 
naturally  start  the  course  with  a  deficiency  of  know- 
ledge, ultimately  "almost  without  exception  "  overtake 
the  graduates  of  the  Realschulen  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, because  they  have  studied  at  school  not  science 
and  mathematics  but  language. 

We  hear  with  great  concern  of  serious  neglect  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Arsenoe  Aphrodite  at  Aboukir. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  not  long  since.  The  site  is  very  probably 
that  of  the  ancient  Canopus,  and  some  authorities  asso- 
ciate these  ruins  with  Catullus'  story  of  the  offering  of 
Berenice's  locks.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
j  monument  would  be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  Alex- 
'  andria  Museum  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 

Negotiations  were  in  fact  opened  with  Omar  Toussoun 
j  Pasha,  on  whose  estate  are  the  ruins,  and  he  at  once 
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granted  permission  for  researches  to  be  undertaken. 
But  there,  with  what  appears  to  be  a  criminal  neglect, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  without  the  slightest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  protect  the 
structure.  The  consequences  are  to-day  sadly  manifest. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mosaic  pavements,  whose 
designs  were  quite  intact  on  the  day  of  their  expo- 
sure to  the  light  last  summer,  are  now  irremediably 
injured  by  the  winter  rains,  as  well  as  by  the  abuses 
of  the  building  at  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  peasantry 
or  workmen.  Through  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
causes,  portions  of  the  pavements,  when  not  destroyed, 
have  been  broken  apart,  and  the  fragments  lie  in  a 
confused  heap. 

Still  more  inexcusable  is  the  wanton  tampering  with 
the  walls  and  catacombs,  either  within  or  adjoining  the 
building.  Workmen  apparently  have  been  there  to 
steal  pieces  of  masonry,  thereby  spoiling  the  archi- 
tectural form  and  symmetry  time  had  left  untouched. 
Whose  workmen  these  were  and  by  whose  orders 
they  were  acting,  is  so  far  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 
The  circumstance  has  aroused  deep  and  general  in- 
dignation throughout  Egypt,  so  that  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  scandal  may  be  hoped  for.  It  was  surely 
a  grave  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
not  to  appropriate  the  site  the  moment  the  discovery 
was  announced.  But  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  autho- 
rities of  Alexandria  ?  Did  not  they  also  leave  the 
remains  of  Taposiris  totally  neglected  and  defenceless? 
The  Service  des  Antiquites  in  Cairo  may  not  be  alto- 
gether blameless,  but  that  department,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Monsieur  Maspero,  accomplishes  a  mar- 
vellous work  around  Cairo  and  in  Upper  Egypt  (such 
as  the  colossal  task  upon  which  M.  Legrain  has  been 
engaged  at  Karnak)  with  an  extremely  scanty  budget 
at  its  disposal.  Wealthy  Alexandria  can  plead  no  such 
excuse. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  Lord  Stanley's  reply  to  the 
deputation  on  the  disfigurement  of  scenery  was  sympa- 
thetic. Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  put 
the  case  with  good  sense  and  feeling.  Lord  Farrer's 
reminiscence  of  Lord  Granville  was  very  apt  and 
pleasing  :  "I  wonder  whether  the  peace  of  Europe, 
which  was  to  be  preserved  by  that  telegraph  wire,  was 
worth  those  beautiful  beeches."  The  Post  Office  have 
committed  many  sins  of  the  kind  lately  ;  it  was  high 
time  they  were  brought  to  book. 

The  appetite  of  sane  people  for  record  rounds  and 
record  breaks  was  long  since  sated.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  people  of  deranged  or  undeveloped  intellect 
who  chiefly  live  for  the  purpose  of  reading  about  the 
records  in  games  and  sports  which  they  themselves 
play  only  with  the  mouth.  But  sensible  people  soon 
weary  of  cricket  figures  or  billiard.  It  appears  that 
John  Roberts  made  another  "  record  "  the  other  evening, 
that  is  under  the  revised  billiard  rules.  The  mere 
beating  of  previous  records  is  of  no  interest  or  import- 
ance, but  it  is  really  interesting  that  he  should  make  a 
break  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  points  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  only  lately  returned  to  pro- 
fessional billiards  and  match-play.  His  is  a  very  miracle 
of  a  billiard  life.  Perhaps  old  John  Roberts — the  dis- 
coverer by  an  accident  of  the  spot  stroke — and  his  son 
will  go  down  to  fame  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
billiards. 

We  are  glad  to  note  by  inference  that  the  imperial 
library  at  Potsdam  holds  a  copy  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary.  In  a  letter  delightfully  free  from  royal  self- 
consciousness,  the  German  Emperor  has  just  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbould,  who  once 
had  the  Empress  Frederick  as  a  pupil.  The  devotion 
of  the  son  flashes  forth  in  a  few  plain  words  which  go 
straight  home.  But  he  speaks  of  Corbould  as  an 
"  aquarellist".  It  sounds  very  like  a  description  of 
some  astronomer  who  has  specialised  in  the  Zodiacal 
constellation — why  should  astronomy  tend  to  be  so 
sesquipedalian  ? — which  the  sun  enters  in  January. 
But  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  euphemism  for  water- 
colour  painter. 


THE   RUSSIAN  CRISIS. 

TO  compare  the  events  which  have  been  happening 
in  Russia  with  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  to  find  in  the  present  upheaval  of  Russian 
disaffection  an  outward  and  visible  token  of  a  rising 
similar  to  that  of  the  French  populace  of  1798  is  to 
confess  absolute  ignorance  of  the  vital  difference  in  the 
two  situations.  The  French  nation,  supported,  it  must 
be  observed,  by  the  army,  was  sick  and  weary  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  of  the  nobility  and  the  upper  classes 
I  who  were  feeding  a  life  of  frivolity  and  ease  with 
S  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the  people.  The  latter  felt 
itself  strong  enough  in  unity  and  agreement  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  bondage,  riveted  to  keep  it 
down  by  the  King  and  his  satellites.  The  homogeneous 
disposition  of  France,  its  comparatively  limited  terri- 
torial extent  and  compactness,  contrasting  so  strongly 
with  the  actual  distribution  of  Russia,  enabled  the 
French  revolutionists  rapidly  to  unite  on  their  march  to 
the  capital,  to  the  strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise  ",  with 
swelling  ranks  and  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  Paris 
would  meet  them  with  open  arms,  and  that  once  there, 
j  they  would  become  complete  masters  of  the  situation. 
Would-be  revolutionists  in  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  must,  from  the  outset,  find  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  prevent  their  acting  in  concert  in  any  appre- 
ciable numbers.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  great 
size  of  the  country,  its  comparative  sparseness  of 
population,  its  want  of  means  of  communication  ; 
secondly  there  are  the  supine  ignorance  and  utter  apathy 
concerning  all  State  matters  of  the  peasantry  which 
after  all  forms  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Moreover 
unlike  the  peasantry  of  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Russian  peasants  have  no  animosity  or 
grudge  against  the  higher  classes  and  nobility,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  anxious  for  the  peasants'  interests, 
and  would  hardly  associate  themselves  with  any 
violent  revolutionary  movement.  The  educated  and  in-  ■' 
telligent  community  in  fact  will  probably  confine  its  'j 
action,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  to  an  ' 
emphasised  reiteration  of  the  programme  of  desired 
!  reforms  recently  set  forth  by  the  zemstvo  delegates.  ;j 
!  In  spite  of  the  frequent  attempts  to  discount  its  loyal 
tenacity,  the  army  stands  apart,  first,  because  the 
solemn  oath  of  allegiance  given  by  an  orthodox 
Russian  on  entering  its  ranks  forms  a  well-nigh  in- 
dissoluble bond  with  his  religious  conviction  of  duty 
to  the  throne;  and  secondly  the  soldier  has  nothing: 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  in  the  tremendous  risk; 
he  incurs  by  playing  the  traitor  to  his  Tsar. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  factors  which  would  effectually 
quench  a  rising  national  conflagration.  The  present 
disturbance,  as  is  generally  known,  originated  in  the  first 
instance  from  a  strike  of  Government  factory  hands, 
who  demanded  the  introduction  of  certain  changes  in 
their  regulations  and  the  grant  of  various  concessions 
of  an  ordinary  industrial  type.  Their  demands  being 
ignored,  the  flame  of  revolt  against  the  authorities 
quickly  spread,  fanned  by  the  organisers  and  directors 
of  the  strike,  in  the  shape  of  the  labour  leagues — a 
mild  form  of  trades-unions.  The  social  democrats 
at  once  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  as  they  do 
on  all  such  occasions,  and  rushed  into  the  affray  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  political  ends.  A  general 
demonstration  of  all  available  refractories  was  imme- 
diately determined  upon,  with  instructions  to  assemble 
in  the  palace  square.  The  50,000  strikers  thus  re- 
cruited by  various  political  agitators,  by  the  un- 
employed and  the  riffraff  of  the  capital  soon  grew  into 
a  formidable  crowd  of  rioters  about  80,000  strong,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  become  an  inflammatory  menace  to 
j  the  whole  city.  A  priest  with  ikons  and  a  sprinkling 
I  of  women  and  children  were  deftly  added  to  the  throng 
with  a  view  to  mollifying  the  military  who  were  known 
to  be  in  strong  force  guarding  the  street-approaches  to 
the  palace.  The  organisers  evidently  reckoned  that 
I  the  soldiers  would  either  refuse  to  fire  on  such  a  crowd 
or  that  if  they  did  so  and  injured  the  sacred  ikons  or 
killed  some  of  the  women  and  children,  the  sympathy 
of  outsiders  could  be  turned  to  considerable  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  rioters.  The  orders  issued  to  the 
military  in  such  circumstances  were  naturally  to  dis- 
.  perse  the  rioters  and  prevent  them  by  every  means 
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from  gaining  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  first 
measure  adopted  was  the  order  for  the  Kazaks  to 
attack  the  crowd  with  their  whips,  a  less  dangerous 
method,  perhaps,  than  even  our  own  police  prac- 
tice with  the  baton.  But  the  concourse  ot  in- 
surgents was  too  great  and  too  determined  for  the 
Kazaks  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  next  order  was  to 
lire  a  volley  of  blank  cartridges.  This  however 
had  no  better  result,  whilst  the  mob  was  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  fierceness.  At  last  the  extreme 
erasures  usually  adopted  in  our  own  and  other 
countries  in  cases  of  riotous  uproar  were  resorted 
to— the  only  difference  being  that  no  Riot  Act  was  read 
—the  order  was  issued  to  fire  loaded  cartridges. 
Then  inevitably  happened  what  we  have  seen  placarded 
in  our  streets  in  such  sensational  terms—"  Slaughter 
of  women  and  children  ".  That  the  strikers  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  in  such  great  numbers  almost  to  the 
precincts  of  the  Winter  Palace  indicates  that  the  action 
of  the  authorities  was  not  after  all  so  drastically  cruel 
and  oppressive  as  is  generally  asserted  abroad.  Com- 
pared with  our  socialist  demonstrations  in  Trafalgar 
Square— when  the  agitators  were  rigorously  confined 
10  their  place  of  meeting,  with  the  threat  of  penalty  if 
they  attempted  to  move  ;  and  of  reading  the  Riot  Act, 
followed  by  its  serious  consequences — the  Russian  mob, 
which  in  numbers  and  composition  was  infinitely  more 
dangerous,  was  it  seems  to  us  given  an  almost  un- 
merited license.  The  Tsar  unfortunately,  with  all  his 
good  and  conscientious  intentions  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  has  made  two  grave  mistakes  in  this 
lamentable  crisis.  Prevention  being  better  than  cure, 
a  hearing  might  have  been  given  to  the  original 
complaints  of  the  strikers  limited  to  their  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and,  by  way  of  compromise 
certain  concessions  might  have  been  made.  But 
when,  failing  this,  the  revolt  had  spread  to  such 
threatening  dimensions,  when  the  entire  capital  was 
trembling  in  anticipation  of  some  dire  national  cala- 
mity ;  when  the  whole  country  indeed  and  the  world  at 
large  were  watching  with  bated  breath  for  the  issue  of 
this,  the  first  serious  collision  between  the  people  and 
the  throne,  the  Tsar  would  have  done  well  had  he 
found  the  courage  and  the  will  to  appear  in  public, 
and  had  he  chosen  to  admit  at  least  the  delegates  of  the 
strikers  to  his  presence.  Had  he  even  faced  the  danger 
of  being  shot  at,  he  could  not  have  had  a  finer  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  real  wants  and  needs  of  his  people. 
He  would  have  given  a  tangible  proof  and  lasting  tes- 
timony of  his  oft  repeated  expressions  of  love  and 
anxiety  for  them,  and  would  have  solidly  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  loyalty  to  his  crown  and  devotion  to  the 
sacred  inviolability  of  his  dynasty. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  originally  non-political  aspect 
of  the  strike  and  its  more  serious  issues  to  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Russian  nation  during  the  last  year. 
That  a  perceptible  note  of  discontent  has  been  re- 
echoing throughout  the  country,  no  one  would  wish 
to  deny.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  existing  dis- 
affection is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  an  ever- 
growing objection  to  autocracy.  The  movement  led 
in  December  last  by  the  zemstvos  was  not  an  effort 
on  their  part  to  subvert  the  ancient  fundamental  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Tsar.  Rather  was  it  a  sign  of  a  strong 
desire  to  displace  the  powerful,  impervious  bulkhead, 
the  irresponsible,  corrupt  bureaucracy  which  stands 
between  the  Tsar  and  the  nation.  The  present  war  and 
its  disastrous  consequences  have  more  than  ever  con- 
\  inced  the  nation  that  Russia  has  outgrown  her  ancient 
regime,  that  the  power  of  the  autocracy  is  weakened 
rather  than  supported  by  the  executive,  whose  policy 
is  to  prevent  the  voice  of  the  people  from  reaching  the 
ear  of  the  Tsar.  The  great  reforms  inaugurated  by 
the  Tsar  Liberator  Alexander  II.  have  only  affected  the 
I  surface  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  ;  they  have 
1  left  untouched  the  lower  stratum,  the  agricultural  class, 
!  the  centre  where  beat  the  heart  and  pulse  of  Russian 
nationality.  There,  in  the  depths  of  Russian  rural  life, 
the  peasant  continues  to  eke  out  a  dull  and  silent 
existence  in  the  slothful  sleep  of  ignorance  and  stolid 
•endurance  of  want  and  misery.  What  the  intelligent 
Russian  patriot  with  his  country's  real  interests  at 
heart  actually  wants  at  present  is  that  the  Tsar  should 


sever  himself  from  the  family  clique  which  dominates 
him,  and  bestow  his  full  confidence  upon  some  states- 
man able  and  willing  to  execute  a  moderate  but  com- 
prehensive system  of  reform.  Such  a  system  should 
certainly  begin  at  the  base  of  the  present  social  status 
of  the  country.  The  harbinger  of  any  reforms  would 
have  to  be  a  scheme  for  a  wide-reaching  popular  educa- 
tion, which  would  tend  to  raise  the  peasant  from  his 
gross  ignorance  and  helplessness,  and  teach  him  the 
use  of  improved  methods  for  cultivating  the  land.  Aid 
should  be  provided  by  some  financial  scheme  to  better 
his  material  condition.  Those  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  power  of 
bureaucracy  in  Russia  during  the  last  four  reigns  and 
watched  its  baneful  abuse  of  that  power  cannot  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  intellectual  development  for  the 
peasant  has  been  barred  under  lock  and  key  by  a 
suspicious,  distrustful  officialdom.  In  any  adequate 
scheme  of  reform  the  tenure  and  taxation  of  the 
land  would  have  to  be  readjusted,  and  equal  rights 
granted  to  the  peasant  as  a  citizen  of  the  empire. 
Certain  concessions  might  also  be  conferred  with  a 
view  to  slackening  the  present  stringent  measures  of 
muzzling  the  press.  Finally  the  zemstvos,  who  are 
de  facto  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should  at  any 
rate  be  restored  the  prerogatives  conceded  to  them  by 
the  last  decree  signed  by  Alexander  II.  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  and  ruthlessly  set  aside  by  the  reactionaries 
who  triumphed  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Tsar. 

As  already  remarked  the  heterogeneous,  scattered 
elements  constituting  "  All  the  Russias  "  preclude  the 
idea  of  union  for  a  general  revolution.  Yet  the  very 
fact  that  the  requirements  and  rights  of  each  element 
are  at  variance  equally  precludes  any  possibility  of  a 
united  opinion  which  shall  settle  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  government  necessary  and  acceptable  to  all.  If 
we  examine  the  whole  subject  of  the  successive  struggles 
for  rights  and  reforms  and  take  into  consideration  the 
complex  factors  at  work,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  surely 
useless  to  apply  our  Western  notions  of  remedy  to  a 
country  like  Russia  on  constitutional  principles  as  we 
say.  The  dominant  opinion  among  us  would  seem 
to  be  that  Russia's  salvation  depends  upon  convert- 
ing by  a  stroke  of  the  Imperial  pen  what  has  prac- 
tically been  a  paternal  government  for  centuries  into 
a  vox  populi  constitution,  and  that  a  nation  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  recently  emancipated  slaves  shall 
be  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  an  able  and  con- 
scientious body  of  electors.  What  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  elector  and  the  taxpayer  of  the  British 
empire  were  the  population  of  our  Indian  possessions 
suddenly  converted  into  a  similar  body  of  elective 
assemblies  or  states-general  ?  What  indeed  would  be 
the  consequences  of  suddenly  grafting  on  to  a  nation 
of  some  two  hundred  millions  a  constitution  which  has 
been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries  in  a  country  like 
our  own  ?  The  very  idea  is  absurd.  The  most  satis- 
factory form  of  government  for  Russia  is  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  like  the  zemstvos  say,  acting  only  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  State  Council  of  the 
empire,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor,  and  with 
rights  of  direct  access  to  the  Tsar  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  people.  Every  nationality  has  character- 
istics suitable  for  the  peculiar  form  of  government 
which  has  grown  out  of  its  history.  Autocracy  has 
been  the  chief  evolution  of  Russian  history.  Old  as 
are  the  claims  of  bureaucracy,  this  last  is  in  reality  but 
an  alien  importation.  In  the  zemstvos  we  can  trace 
the  germs  of  a  purely  national  evolution.  Let  the 
zemstvos  but  once  grow  and  reach  to  the  level  of  the 
imperial  throne,  and  there  can  be  little  fear  but  that  in 
the  words  of  the  recent  address  presented  to  the  Tsar 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Podgolovkov  : 

"  The  whole  of  orthodox  Russia  will  rise  to  defend 
the  one  and  indivisible  autocratic  rule,  the  dearest 
heritage  of  Russia,  and  the  foundation  of  her  power 
and  prosperity." 

THE  COMING  NAVAL  MANCEUVRES. 

THE  important  statement  made  by  Lord  Selborne 
that  the  new  scheme  for  the  distribution  and 
mobilisation  of  the  fleet  would  be  put  to  the  test  in 
the  summer  months  of  1905  and  1906  has  been  followed 
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up  bv  an  earlv  issue  of  the  General  Idea  of  what  is 
to  take  place  in  the  near  future.    The  manoeuvres  pro- 
mised differ  from  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  under- 
taken in  that  DO  geographical  limit  is  set  to  their  scope 
no  time-period  defined  for  their  duration  and  no  fleet 
excepted  from  their  embrace.    The  Russo-Japanese  war 
has  taught  in  less  than  twelve  months  that  which  sea 
officers V  all  countries  have  been  trying  to  impress 
upon  their  nationals  for  many  years— namely,  that  it  is 
hot  only  an  expensive  but  fatal  error  to  be  caugh 
napping  upon  the  water.    The  question  ot  who  shall 
command  the  sea  is  one  of  hte  or  death  for  an  island 
power,  and  the  lesson  'is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten 

h6It '  may  be  gathered  from  the  scheme  of  the  memo- 
randum that  the  Admiralty  does  not  contemplate  mobilis- 
ing ships  in  the  reserve,  at  all  events  on  any  considerable 
scale,  and  perhaps  the  struggle  in  the  Far  East  has  to 
some  extent  influenced  the  programme  in  this  respect, 
for  it  is  well  to  run  no  risk  of  offending  others  un- 
wittinely.    But  reallv  the  plan  resolved  upon  does  not 
involve  any  necessity  for  general  mobilisation  as  the 
idea  supposes  a  condition  of  strained  relationship  only, 
which  diplomacy  might   successfully  remove  without 
resort   to  a  trial  of  physical  strength.     The  utmost 
tact  would  be  essential  during  the  continuance  ot  a 
situation  of  the  kind  presumed.    Therefore  by  carry- 
ing out  the  manoeuvres  on  the  lines  suggested  the 
naval  conditions  resemble  closely  those  which  would 
prevail  on  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  a  state  ot 
affairs  as  that  assumed  in  the  memorandum. 

Manoeuvres  in  the  past  have  been  disappointing  tor 
many  reasons.    They  have  certainly  afforded  valuable 
opportunities  for  tactical  exercise  and  for  giving  officers 
experience  in  handling  the  various  types  of  craft  which 
go  to  make  up  the  fighting  strength  of  a  modern  navy, 
as  well  as  for  showing  up  defects  in  vessels  which  might 
otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed,  excepting,  however, 
manoeuvres  of  1903  which  did  not  include  the  navy  as 
a  whole  and  which  were  in  fact  limited  in  space  by  the  . 
conditions  imposed,  their  geographical  range  has  been 
circumscribed,  and  in  consequence  the  strategy  prac-  ! 
tised  has  had  a  merely  local  effect.    Squadrons  have  j 
been  exercised  in  watertight  compartments,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  length  of  time  for  which  operations  were 
to  last  has  driven  the  all-important  coaling  question  too 
often  into  the  background  and  sometimes  compelled 
admirals  to  adopt  lines  of  action  which  were  not  in 
accordance   with   those   they   would   follow   in    real  j 
warfare.      For    the    first    time    we   are   about    to  , 
witness    world-wide    manoeuvres    extending    to    all  ! 
seas,  manoeuvres  which  call  for  the  co-operation  of 
admirals  on  distant  stations  with  those  commanding 
in  waters  nearer  home.    Flag-officers  will  have  much 
to  arrange  for  and  prepare  against  between  now  and 
next  summer  and  the  time  allowed  them  is  scarcely  too 
long  for  a  proper  interchange  of  views   taking  into 
consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  task  briefly  ex- 
plained in  the  memorandum.    As  no  time  is  specified 
for  the  manoeuvres  to  last  and  no  hint  of  a  time  limit 
given,  coal  strategy  will  at  last  take  the  place  its 
importance  deserves  and  arrangements  for  docking, 
coaling,  victualling  and  the  supply  of  ammunition  will 
require  to  be  given  a  greater  measure  of  attention 
than   has   been  bestowed  upon  them  on  past  occa- 
sions.    But   perhaps  the    most   striking   and  novel 
feature  in  the  General  Idea  is  the  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  proposed  manoeuvres  are  prescribed  to 
take    place:   the    political   position    granted,  grave 
responsibility  is   thrown   on    individual   officers  who 
must   temper  alertness    with    discretion  ;  shadow- 
in-  "  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  dut.es  the  seaman 
can   be    called   upon    to    perform;,    it    requires  the 
constant  exercise  of  delicate  qualities  throughout  that 
interval  of  suspense  which  must   inevitably  precede 
a  rupture  of  diplomatic  negotiations.    The  power,  or 
powers,  with  whom  differences  are  supposed  to  have 
arisen  is,  or  are,  rather  more  hypothetical  than  usual,  for 
the  scheme  as  laid  down  gives  ingenuity  no  reckonings 
to  play  with  and  renders  it  impossible  to  find  analogies 
ant!  deduce  therefrom  that  their  Lordships  must  have 
been  thinking  of  some  particular  foreign  power  or 
powers,  and  so  set  Berehaven  to  represent  Gibraltar  or 
Lagos  Brest  and  so  on.    Given  the  programme,  no  one 


can  forecast  the  quarter  to  which  attention  will  need 
to  be  primarily  directed,  for  that  must  depend  on  the 
strategy  adopted  by  the  Red  side.   At  the  beginning  of 
operations  two  unfriendly  squadrons  will  be  cruising  in 
European  or  West  Atlantic  waters  and  a  third  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  more  remote  sea— possibly  somewhere 
in   the  vicinitv  of  Australia.     All   of  this  is  vague 
enough  ;    single   ships   of    the    Red   side   will  also 
be  found  hanging  about  the  trade  routes  in  a  sus- 
picious   manner;   beyond  this   nothing   more  is  yet 
known.    The  points  on  which  our  battle  fleets  ordi- 
narily rest  have  been  deliberately  selected  as  being 
the  best  strategic  positions  with  respect  to  the  general 
balance  of  sea  power  in  the  world,  therefore  at  these 
bases  in  times  of  abnormal  tension  the  battle  fleets  may 
o-enerallv  speaking  be  expected  to  be  found  ;  the  policy 
of  fixing'  on  strategic  centres  for  fleet  bases  to  serve  the 
purposes  both  of  war  and  peace,  though  old  as  the  hills, 
is  scarcely  yet  fully  understood  by  the  majority  of  lands- 
men, but  amongst  its  many  recommendations  it  has 
this  very  important  one,  that  the  efforts  of  Government 
to  maintain  peace  are  not  hampered  by  any  ostentatious 
concentration  of  force  at  unusual  points  when  relation; 
become  strained.    Detaching  ships  from  one  squadror 
to   reinforce   another   as   may  be  deemed  advisable 
according  to  intelligence  received  can  as  a  rule  be 
easily  carried  out  without  provoking  comment,  and  ; 
notable  example  of  this  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  wmcl 
shows  how  secretly  such  movements  can  be  managed. 

In  a  campaign  of  "  intelligence",  and  that  is  what  th 
manoeuvres  of  1905  amount  to,  it  is  not  probable  tha 
battle  fleets  will  be  much  in  evidence,  though  on  th 
outbreak  of  hostilities  they  are  certain  to  become  ver; 
much  so  and  in  1906  we  shall  hear  plenty  about  thei 
doings  ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  me 
morandum,  referring  to  the  battle  fleets,  states  they  wi 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  some  central  strategi 
position  "—the  use  of  the  singular  makes  the  meanm 
somewhat  ambiguous.     The  Blue  cruisers  are  hkel 
enough  to  have  a  severe  test  before  them  for  their  wor 
will  be  very  far  from  light  but  the  recent  linking  up  ot  Ea; 
with  West  gives  them  a  better  chance  of  keeping  touc 
with  both  friend  and  possible  foe  than  they  could  ever  hav 
had  under  the  old  lack  of  system.    The  risks  of  failut 
through  breakdowns  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  mmimun 
for  the  ships  engaged  will  be  in  permanent  commissioi 
Flao-  officers  of  cruiser  squadrons  and  cruiser  captan 
should  therefore  get  a  fair  chance  of  being  able  to  sho; 
the  stuff  they  are  made  of.    A  great  deal  may  depec 
upon  whether  the  Blue  side  can  solve  the  main  proble? 
set  it  •  manv  people  in  the  Southern  Commonweal 
are  inclined  to  hold  heterodox  views  on  naval  defence 
if  the  Blues  are  successful  in  keeping  touch  with  the  Ke 
squadrons  and  raiders,  Australians  may  be  induced  1 
see  their  situation  from  a  broader  standpoint  than  the 
have  yet  taken  and  brought  to  realise  the  great  pri 
ciple  that  "  the  sea  is  all  one  ".  We  hazard  a  guess  th: 
they  will  find  the  third  Red  squadron  not  very  far  tro 
their  own  shores.  The  general  manoeuvres  of  1905  bear;, 
imperial  stamp  ;  they  have  a  far  greater  interest  % 
the  colonies,  for  the  empire,  than  any  of  their  pr 
decessors  and  this  thought  should  put  every  ornc 
upon  his  mettle  ;  they  have  the  advantage  in  one  respe: 
over  those  promised  for  the  summer  of  1906  that,  on; 
war  is  considered  to  have  been  declared,  it  will  becon: 
necessary  to  fall  back  upon  a  certain  amount  ot  co- 
ventional  makebelieve,  whilst  this  year  a  fairly  clo: 
approach  can  be  made  to  actual  probabilities  on  accom 
of  the  assumption  that  a  state  of  peace  still  exists. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  DEARER  SUGAR. 
IT  is  probable  that  iterated  attention  will  be  giv» 
1  in  the  approaching  parliamentary  session  to  t> 
question  of  the  appreciable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugf 
which  took  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  _  1904.  \i 
may  therefore  consider  certain  facts  and  statistics  whU 
will  help  to  form  an  accurate  and  dispassionate  vie' 
of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  that  n:, 
and  the  probable  price-tendencies  in  the  next  few  yea  . 
Political  bias,  unfortunately,  forms  so  large  a  part  1 
the  statements  and  counter-statements  with  which  te 
daily  papers  have  been  recently  inundated  that  such* 
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statement  of  facts  is  absolutely  imperative.  To  get  a 
elear  idea  of  the  changes  in  price  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years  the  following  table  has  been 
drawn  showing  the  average  price  of  raw  beet  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
twenty-one  years  : — 

Average  Pric  e  »f  Raw  Beet  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  per  cwt. 


Year. 

[£82-l89I 
1S02-IQOI 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 
IOO4  ... 


Average. 

s.  d. 


In  Highest  Year.    In  Lowest  Year. 
s.  d. 


14 
10 

7 
8 
10 


21 
14 


d. 
10 
I  I 


These  figures  contain  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question. 
In  the  decade  1882-1891  the  average  price  of  imported 
Vet  sugar  works  out  at  14s.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  prices 
during  the  decade  ranged  from  us.  lod.  in  1887  to 
21s.  2d.  in  1882.  In  the  next  decade  the  average  price 
fell  to  10s.  ~d.,  and  ranged  from  8s.  ud.  in  1897  to 
14s.  5</.  in  1893.  In  1902  prices  fell  still  further  to 
-s.  2d.,  while  in  the  next  two  years  increases  have  been 
shown.  In  1903  the  average  price  was  8s.  $d.,  while  in 
the  year  just  closed  the  price  works  out  to  10s.  2d.  on 
the  basis  of  the  preliminary  figures  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  December 
imports  of  raw  beet  sugar  work  out  to  an  average  price 
of  13s.  gd.  per  cwt. 

The  first  fact  which  strikes  one  in  connexion  with 
these  figures  is  that  in  the  year  just  closed,  when  so 
much  has  been  heard  of  the  extraordinarily  and,  one 
might  believe,  unprecedentedly  high  price  of  sugar,  the 
price  was  still  $d.  less  than  the  average  of  the  period 
1892-1901.  It  is  4.9.  3d.  less  than  the  highest,  and 
only  is.  3d.  more  than  the  lowest,  average  annual 
price  reached  in  the  decade.  Having  regard  to  the 
ordinary  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  which 
are  matters  of  everyday  commercial  experience,  it  may 
we  think  with  much  reason  be  questioned,  and  even 
gravely  doubted,  whether  the  average  price  for  1904  is 
such  as  to  require  any  special  explanation  or  extenua- 
tion. But,  it  is  contended,  the  present  rise  is  only  the 
pinnacle  of  an  ascent  which  began  in  1902  when  the 
Brussels  Convention  was  agreed  to,  whereby  all 
bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  on  all  sugars  enter- 
ing into  international  competition,  were  abolished. 
As  a  mere  statement  of  fact  this  is  perfectly  true,  and 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  if,  as  is  very  largely  the  case, 
it  be  contended  that  the  convention  and  the  subsequent 
rise  were  causally  related  to  one  another,  then  we  must 
emphatically  plead  a  non  sequitur.  That  a  part  of  the 
rise  in  price  is  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  and 
with  them  the  destruction  of  the  sugar-cartels  on  the 
Continent,  will  probably  not  be  questioned.  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  price  at  which  sugar  was  being 
sold  in  this  country  was,  especially  in  recent  years,  con- 
siderably below  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  produced. 
It  was  mainly  in  order  to  restore  the  natural  price,  and 
to  ensure  greater  stability  and  constancy  in  the  market, 
that  the  convention  had  its  origin.  This  very  cheap- 
ness, by  making  the  production  increasingly  unremu- 
nerative,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  the  area  sown.  A  diminished  supply  would  then 
ensue,  which  insomuch  as  it  may  be  less  than  the  actual 
demand  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
price.  That,  in  spite  of  the  bounties,  on  production  or 
export  or  both,  the  prices  of  recent  years  were  becoming 
unprofitable  and  that  a  rise  was  inevitable  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table,  which  is  taken  from 
Licht's  Circular,  on  the  authority  of  the  International 
Statistical  Union  : — 

European  Beet  Root  Area  during  the  past  five  years  (in  thousand  acres). 

Germany  ... 
Austria  ... 
France 
Russia 
Belgium  ... 
Holland  ... 
Sweden  ,.. 
Denmark  ... 
Other  Countries 


1900-r. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1,105 

849 

1,192 

1,073 

1,040 

1,028 

907 

760 

773 

802 

742 

704 

559 

635 

473 

i»37i 

1,485 

1,499 

i,337 

1,218 

171 

172 

131 

148 

112 

114 

122 

83 

101 

90 

72 

71 

61 

68 

62 

35 

37 

39 

35 

35 

186 

260 

220 

235 

220 

4,645 

4,95° 

4,425 

4,372 

4,040 

The  sugar-beet  area  upon  which  the  sugar  intended 
for  consumption  in  the  season  1900-1  was  grown 
amounted  to  4,645,000  acres.  This  increased  by 
305,000  acres  in  the  following  season,  since  when  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  area  sown  in  each  suc- 
cessive season.  The  area  from  which  the  supply  for 
the  present  season  was  to  be  taken  was  estimated  at 
4,040,000  acres,  which  is  332,000  acres  or  7  "6  per  cent, 
less  than  the  corresponding  area  for  the  past  season 
1903-4.  The  knowledge  that  the  bounties  were  to  be 
abolished  by  the  conference  which  was  sitting  at 
Brussels  stimulated  production  in  the  last  year  for 
which  these  bounties  could  be  obtained,  and  every 
available  acre  of  land  was  sown.  The  natural  result 
was  a  considerable  over-production  with  which  the 
market  was  glutted  in  the  season  following  the  signing 
of  the  convention.  This  certainly  explains  why  in  the 
year  1903  the  price  was  still  much  below  the  normal 
cost  of  production — about  gs.  6d.  per  cwt. 

While  the  area  sown  is  a  measure  of  the  profits, 
prospective  or  realised,  which  were  or  might  be  obtained 
from  sugar-growing,  the  important  information  which 
really  determines  the  selling  price  is  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  sugar  actually  produced,  and 
the  annual  consumption.  For  this  purpose  the  follow- 
ing table  is  given  :  — 

Estimated  production  of  Sugar,  Beetroot  and  Cane  in  Europe 
(from  Licht's  circulars). 

Year. 


Production. 
Met.  tons. 
5,564,000 
5,852,000 
4,685,000 


Year-  Met.  tons. 

1898-  1899  ...  4,982,000  1902-1903 

1899-  1900  ...  5,518,000  1903-1904 

1900-  I9OI  ...  5,990,000  1904-1905 

1901-  1902  ...  6,760,000 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  is  thus  seen  to  have 
risen  steadily  to  6|  million  tons  for  the  season  1901- 
1902,  and  has  fallen  almost  as  steadily  since.  The 
figures  for  the  last  year  show  an  estimated  diminution 
of  1,167,000  tons  on  the  previous  year.  Here  then  we 
have  an  effective  cause  for  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  While  the  area  sown  has 
diminished  by  7*6  per  cent.,  the  yield  of  sugar  has 
fallen  by  almost  exactly  20  per  cent.  This  means  that 
the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  sown  has  fallen  by  15^  per 
cent.,  and  hence  this  alone  would  involve  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  equal  to  this  amount.  Add 
to  this  the  increased  difficulty  in  extracting  the  sugar 
juice  from  a  root  of  smaller  average  size  and  containing 
a  smaller  percentage  of  sucrose,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
selling  price  must  on  these  accounts  alone  rise  by  at 
least  20  per  cent.  The  fact  that  in  the  year  just  closed 
the  average  price  was  almost  exactly  20  per  cent, 
above  the  price  of  the  previous  year,  seems  to  provide 
ample  justification  for  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  rise  is  due  to  the  shortage  occasioned  not 
by  diminished  sowings,  but  rather  by  the  unparal- 
leled drought  of  the  past  season  on  the  Continent. 
The  argument  may  be  carried  a  step  further  by  taking 
into  account  the  conditions  of  the  world's  supply  and 
demand  in  recent  years.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
the  figures  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martineau, 
which  appeared  in  the  "Times"  last  month.  The 
world's  supply  of  sugar  in  1901-2  was  12,050,000  tons; 
the  actual  consumption  was  10,004,000  tons,  thus  pro- 
viding a  surplus  for  the  following  year  of  2,046,000 
tons.  In  the  following  season  (1902-3)  the  supply  was 
11,958,000  tons,  and  the  consumption  9,915,000  tons, 
again  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,043,000  tons.  In  the 
season  which  has  just  closed  (1903-4),  the  supply  of 
sugar  amounted  to  12,446,000  tons  and  the  consump- 
tion rose  to  11,019,000  tons,  thus  again  providing  a 
surplus  of  1,427,000  tons.  Assuming  the  extra-European 
sugar  production  in  the  season  1904-5  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  one,  the  coming  year  will  show  a  total 
supply  of  10,894,000  tons,  which  is  itself  125,000  tons 
less  than  the  world's  consumption  in  the  previous  year, 
besides  providing  nothing  to  carry  over  till  the  next 
season. 


TOWARDS  BETTER  TEACHERS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  new  scheme  of  county  scholar- 
ships was  discussed,  there  was  considerable  misappre- 
hension amongst  members  as  to  what  the  proposals 
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really  are.  The  motive,  the  object,  the  means  and  the 
cost  were  alike  misconceived  :  and  if  that  is  to  be  said 
of  members  of  the  Council,  it  should  be  even  more  true 
of  the  general  public.  In  the  Council  itself  there  was 
indeed  no  assumption  that  the  Education  Committee 
was  simply  indulging-  in  a  wanton  outburst  of  extrava- 
gance :  but  outside  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
rather  widespread  impression  of  this  kind  exists  and 
is  being  strengthened  by  the  comments  of  some  news- 
papers. \\  hatever  else  is  true  of  the  scheme,  how- 
ever, this  is  not,  for  the  occasion  has  arisen  not 
through  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
bilt  from  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
under  the  Act  of  1902.  What  the  London  County 
Council  is  doing  in  establishing  a  new  scheme  of 
scholarships  is  what  county  councils  all  over  England 
are  doing  with  such  modifications  as  arise  from  local 
circumstances.  In  all  of  them  one  of  the  main  objects 
is  "  to  bring  more  recruits  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  remedy  the  deficiency  which  is  and  must  for 
some  time  remain  acute ".  This  is  a  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  ;  and 
extracts  from  those  of  Northumberland  or  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  might  be  given  to  the  same  effect.  They 
will  all  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  local  criticism  as  is 
the  London  report  ;  but  the  main  point  is  that  there 
is  a  movement  going  on  all  over  the  country  as 
a  consequence  of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  which  the  great  object  is  to  establish 
teaching  in  the  schools  on  an  effective  system.  The 
scholarship  proposals  are  regarded  as  indispensable  in 
accomplishing  the  object.  In  Liverpool  they  have  been 
framed  under  the  advice  of  Professor  Sadler,  whose 
recent  official  position  and  great  reputation  as  an  edu- 
cation authority  have  influenced  largely  the  adoption 
of  the  scholarship  method.  He  advises  that,  in  order 
to  draw  the  future  pupil  teachers  to  the  secondary 
schools,  a  scholarship  system  is  necessary,  and  that 
the  system  must  be  developed. 

It  is  to  the  recent  orders  of  the  Board  of  Education 
declaring  that  in  future  pupil  teachers  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  shall  no  longer  be  employed  and  paid  wages 
that  we  are  to  trace  the  so-called  increase  of  the 
scholarships  of  the  county  councils — London  amongst 
the  rest.  The  present  pupil-teacher  system  under  which 
young  persons  are  paid  as  teachers  while  they  are  also 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  is  an  expensive  and 
most  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  It  has  hitherto  been 
indispensable,  and  may  for  some  time  to  come  so 
continue,  though  we  trust  to  a  diminishing  extent. 
These  pupil  teachers  are  taken  from  poor  families  for 
the  most  part,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  socially 
from  the  ordinary  working-class  children  with  whom 
they  are  associated  as  pupils  or  teachers.  Unless  they 
were  paid  out  of  public  money  they  could  not  be  kept 
at  any  unremunerative  employment  by  their  parents. 
Schoolmastering  in  elementary  schools  does  not  as  a  rule 
repay  the  sacrifices  of  poor  parents  for  their  children  :  and 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  their  girls  that  these  parents 
find  the  teaching  profession  affords  superior  prospects 
to  other  vocations  open  to  them.  Whether  boys  and 
girls  as  prospective  teachers  are  to  be  paid  by  scholar- 
ships, or  by  wages  at  a  period  when  their  services  are 
really  not  efficient,  in  either  case  they  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  State.  The  elementary  teachers  cannot  form  an 
independent  self-supporting  class  unless  their  pay  is 
increased  beyond  all  present  probability  ;  and  then  they 
would  discover  that  the  supply  would  he  taken  from 
higher  social  grades  whose  members  have  had  superior 
family  and  educational  advantages. 

As  the  payment  of  pupil  teachers  under  sixteen  is 
no  longer  to  be  allowed,  this  expense  has  to  be  met  by 
the  London  County  scholarships.  It  will  be  six  years 
before  the  scholarship  scheme  is  in  working  order. 
The  aggregate  additional  expense  of  the  next  five 
years  will  be  ^420,000.  In  the  sixth  year  the  addi- 
tional expense  will  amount  to  ,£141,700,  and  this  sum 
will  be  in  future  the  extra  cost  of  the  new  over  the  old 
system.  For  this  amount  a  halfpenny  or  three-farthings 
rate  will  be  sufficient.  From  the  ^420,000  must  be 
deducted  a  considerable  sum  representing  the  tran- 
sitional expenses  of  tiding  over  the  pupil  teachers,  who 
have  to  be  supported  during  the  next  two  years, 
by  temporary  scholarships  to  take  the  place  of  their 


salary.  If  objection  be  taken  to  the  number  of 
scholarships,  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  a  year,, 
it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  same  scale  as  a  city 
like  Manchester  has  adopted  there  would  be  at  least 
four  thousand.  The  scholars  selected  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age  receive  free  education  in  an 
approved  secondary  school  till  the  end  of  the  school 
year  in  which  the  scholar  reaches  fourteen.  Until 
then  all  are  prepared  by  the  curriculum  for  entering 
upon  any  calling  or  profession  for  which  their  cir- 
cumstances or  abilities  may  be  suited,  and  a  number  of 
them  will  become  holders  of  some  of  the  higher  scholar- 
ships, which  enable  exceptional  pupils  to  enter  higher 
educational  institutions,  or  even  the  Universities.  Up 
to  this  age,  then,  the  culture  of  a  wider  education  is 
supplied  to  many  more  children  under  the  new  than 
under  the  old  system.  But  it  is  when  the  age  of  four- 
teen is  reached  that  criticism  begins  to  assail  the  county 
council's  plan.  The  council  need  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred teachers  a  year  to  supply  wastage,  and  they  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  induce  sixteen  hundred  of  their 
scholarship-holders  annually,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to- 
announce  their  intention  of  becoming  pupil  teachers  at 
sixteen,  in  order  to  retain  their  scholarships  till  that 
age.  This  has  met  with  opposition  from  the  Teachers' 
Union.  The  teachers  urge  that  the  scholarship  system 
and  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  should  be  kept 
distinct  one  from  the  other.  They  complain  that  the 
scheme  is  not  one  for  encouraging  ability  but  for 
making  teachers.  Others  as  well  as  they  take  this  view 
and  at  the  same  time  object  to  the  expense.  But  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  teachers'  scheme  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  scholarships  had  been  on  the  same  scale  to- 
encourage  ability,  the  expense  would  have  been  double 
what  it  is.  On  the  point  of  encouragement  of  ability 
it  must  be  remembered  that  after  the  deduction  is 
made  for  the  pupil-teacher  scholars,  the  number  of 
children  remaining  who  will  go  on  to  sixteen  is  a 
thousand.  Another  point  of  criticism  is  that  of  the 
sixteen  hundred  pupil-teacher  scholars  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  girls  is  taken  to  permit  of  the  scheme  being- 
one  for  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
The  council  have  indeed  to  confess  that  their  scholar- 
ship standard  will  have  to  be  lowered  to  meet  the  caseJ 
of  the  girls.  This  no  doubt  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  experiment  ;  but  feminine  inferiority  ought  not  to- 
be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  necessity  for 
the  larger  number  of  girl  scholarships  is  a  practical' 
one  due  to  the  need  for  a  greater  number  of  mistresses.: 
In  any  case  it  is  so  important  that  the  training  of  the' 
future  school  master  or  mistress  should  not  continue  to 
be,  as  it  is  now,  mainly  conducted  during  the  pupillage 
state  in  the  elementary  school,  that  this  part  of  the 
scheme  has  far  more  advantages  than  disadvantages. 
It  does  much  to  give  a  wider  educational  and  general 
outlook  to  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tarv  schools  ;  and  nothing  is  so  much  needed  for  the 
benefit  of  education  as  an  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Teachers'  Union  is  painfully  sensitive  on 
this  point.  They  fear  that  the  scholarship  scheme 
introduces  a  new  kind  of  competition  of  a  dangerous 
character  ;  thev  have  the  natural  trade-union  desire 
to  keep  down  the  supply  of  apprentices. 


THE  CITY 


THE  event  which  happened  at  S.  Petersburg  on 
Sunday  last  might  easily  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
panic  on  the  Bourses  of  Europe,  and  now  that  the  acute 
stage  of  danger  appears  to  have  been  passed  one  can 
appreciate  the  skill  with  which  the  situation  has  been 
handled  by  the  financial  houses  in  Berlin  and  Paris- 
more  especially  perhaps  the  latter.  In  this  countrj 
there  is  not — in  the  aggregate — a  large  amount  ol 
Russian  securities  held,  but  the  enormous  investments 
in  Russian  bonds  by  the  French  people  is  a  very 
different  matter,  and  had  the  small  holder  taken  fright 
nothing  could  have  prevented  a  serious  sympathetic 
depreciation  in  our  home  securities. 

Fortunately  the  powerful  French  banks,  which  contro 
the  affairs  of  their  customers  in  a  larger  and  more 
intimate  degree  than  is  usual  in  our  provincial  banks, 
had  given  strict  instructions  to  their  managers  to  use 
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every  endeavour  to  reassure  investors  and  to  prevent 
their  selling.  The  action  of  Germany  as  far  as  one 
can  gather  was  induced  by  the  conviction  that  the 
strikes  in  S.  Petersburg  and  elsewhere  could  not  de- 
velop into  a  general  revolution— further  it  was  argued 
that  the  domestic  state  of  Russia  must  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  in  the  Far  East  much  nearer,  indeed  the 
heavy  buying  of  Japanese  bonds  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  week  emanated  largely  from  Berlin. 
After  the  severe  trial  to  which  the  French  investor  has 
been  subjected  without  giving  way  to  panic  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  we  have  seen  the  worst  and  if 
the  negotiations  for  peace  are  successful  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  substantial  recovery  all 
round  which  may  lead  to  the  "  boom  "  which  appeared 
.likely  to  come  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Balfour  on  Thursday  has  already  had  a  most  favour- 
able effect  on  prices  throughout  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
and  should  the  settlement  pass  without  any  failures  a 
further  improved  condition  appears  almost  certain. 

The  various  bank  meetings  which  have  been  held 
disclosed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  bankers  that 
we  are  to  have  a  period  of  cheap  money  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  steady  flow  of  investment  is  absorbing 
the  finer  securities,  the  yield  from  which  is  gradually 
dropping.  The  success  of  the  East  London  municipal 
issue  which  we  recommended  last  week  is  a  case 
in  point  as  the  lists  were  closed  long  before  the  adver- 
tised time,  and  allotments  were  made  to  the  extent  of 
30  per  cent,  only  of  the  respective  applications.  A 
high-class  investment  is  now  offered  by  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  which  announces  an  issue 
of  3^  per  cent,  debenture  stock  for  ^3,500,000  at 
j£g6  10s.  per  cent.  The  issue  will  be  applied  in  the 
repayment  of  conversion  of  outstanding  bonds  and 
<1ebt  amounting  to  £2, 650,000  and  as  to  the  balance 
lor  new  works  and  for  developing  the  Dock  Estate  : 
the  security  is,  of  course,  quite  undoubted. 

Home  Railway  shocks  have  not  been  particularly 
active,  although  the  tone  has  been  good  and  the  stocks 
of  the  Southern  lines  especially  might  in  our  opinion 
be  bought  by  those  who  are  able  to  take  up  the  stock 
and  put  it  away  for  a  few  months.  The  American  rail- 
road market  has  been  active  and  the  feature  has  been 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  securities  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the  Preferred  shares  more 
especially  having  been  in  demand,  touching  #38,  a  rise 
of  $6  since  Saturday  last :  it  is  commonly  reported  that 
the  price  will  go  to  #50. 

South  African  mining  shares  were  very  quiet  at  the 
opening,  but  after  the  carry-over  had  been  completed 
quotations  improved  considerably  and  should  the  settle- 
ment pass  without  any  failures  the  chances  are  that  a 
further  rise  will  take  place  as  the  "  bears  "  are  getting 
very  fidgetty  and  little  real  stock  came  on  offer  during 
ithe  set-back  in  prices. 


PARTNERSHIP  INSURANCE. 

W/  ELL-SELECTED  life  assurance  policies  are  par- 
v  v  ticularly  suitable  for  partnership  purposes,  but 
wing  to  the  unsatisfactory  kind  of  policy  recommended 
or  this  purpose  in  the  past  comparatively  little  use  has 
)een  made  of  the  benefits  which  life  assurance  provides 
n  this  connexion.  The  policy  usually  suggested  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  sum  assured  at  the  first 
leath  occurring  among  the  partners,  so  supplying  the 
neans  for  paying  the  capital  of  the  deceased  partner  to 
us  estate. 

The  needs  which  have  to  be  met  when  one  partner 
ies  or  retires  from  business  are  practically  covered  by 
3ur  different  cases.  The  remaining  partner  must  pay 
n  agreed  amount  annually  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  ; 
iust  pay  his  late  partner's  share  immediately  in  cash  ; 
iiust  provide  an  annuity  for  life  to  the  widow  or  other 
jeneficiary  ;  or  may  acquire  the  whole  business  without 
laking  any  payment  at  all.  Where  the  surviving 
artner  has  to  make  payments  of  large  amount  the 
usiness  is  very  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with  by 
ie  sudden  or  gradual  withdrawal  of  capital  :  while  if 
ie  beneficiaries  have  to  depend  for  their  income  upon 
ie  success  of  the  surviving  partner  their  security  is  in 
iany  cases  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  nature. 


The  provision  of  a  capital  sum  at  the  death  of  one  of 
the  partners  which  can  easily  be  provided  by  means  of 
Life  assurance  policies  satisfactorily  disposes  of  all 
difficulties.  The  surviving  partner  can  continue  the 
business  without  suffering  from  the  withdrawal  of 
capital,  and  the  beneficiaries  stand  no  chance  of 
losing  their  capital  ;  while  if  the  terms  of  the  partner- 
ship provide  that  the  whole  of  the  business  goes  to  the 
survivor  the  loss  to  the  estate  of  the  partner  who 
retires  or  dies  is  compensated  for  by  a  Life  policy. 

A  policy  which  is  payable  only  at  the  failure  of  the 
joint  existence,  namely,  when  the  first  death  occurs,  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  fairly,  especially  when 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ages  of  the 
partners  or  between  their  business  ability  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  often  quite  inappropriate  for  the  whole 
of  the  premium  for  such  a  policy  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  business.  If  separate  policies  are  taken 
on  the  lives  of  each  of  the  partners  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  the  payment  of  premiums  should  be  dis- 
tributed. Each  partner  could  assure  his  own  life  for 
the  amount  of  his  own  capital,  or  each  could  assure 
the  life  of  the  other  for  the  amount  of  the  partner's 
capital  ;  but  neither  of  these  plans  by  itself  seems 
entirely  adequate  or  just.  One  form  of  policy,  whioh 
is  quite  suitable  for  many  purposes,  is  convertible 
partnership  assurance,  which  we  believe  *  was  intro- 
duced by  the  National  Mutual.  It  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  sum  assured  at  the  death  of  whichever 
partner  dies  first,  but  carries  the  option  to  convert  the 
assurance  at  any  time  during  the  survivance  of  both 
partners  into  two  separate  policies  :  thus  if  the  joint  Life 
policy  is  for  ^1,000  the  partners  may  at  any  time  con- 
vert it  into  two  separate  policies  of  ^750  each  on  the 
two  single  lives.  A  further  option  provides  that  after 
the  ^1,000  has  been  paid  at  the  death  of  the  first  of 
the  two,  the  survivor  may  continue  assuring  his  own 
life  for  ^500,  paying  only  the  premium  required  for  the 
age  at  which  the  original  policy  was  effected. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  adequately  dealt  with  in 
a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Wansbrough.  The  principal 
conclusion  to  which  the  writer  comes  is  that  in  most 
circumstances  four  policies  should  be  effected.  He 
points  out  that  in  many  cases  the  surviving  partner 
could  offer  the  business  for  sale  and  that  if  it  were 
thrown  on  the  market  in  this  way  its  value  would 
probably  be  depreciated.  The  amount  of  the  deprecia- 
tion would  of  course  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
partner  whose  share  capital  was  the  larger  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  capital  which  the  principal  partner 
would  have  to  pay  should  the  other  one  die  would  be 
smaller  than  the  amount  to  be  paid  at  the  death  of  the 
partner  owning  the  larger  share.  Suppose  A  has 
,£4,500  invested,  and  that  B's  capital  is  ^900,  and  that 
the  probable  amount  to  be  realised  on  a  forced  sale  is 
,£3,600  :  in  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  if  B 
were  to  die  A's  capital  might  depreciate  to  the  extent 
°f  ^''5°°  and  that  he  would  have  to  pay  ,£600  to  the 
estate  of  B.  A  should  therefore  effect  a  policy  on  the 
life  of  B  for  ,£1,500  to  cover  depreciation  and  for  .£600 
to  pay  B's  capital  to  B's  estate.  On  the  other  hand 
the  junior  partner  would  only  need  to  effect  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  A  for  the  small  amount  of  .£300  for  deprecia- 
tion of  his  own  capital,  but  for  the  large  amount  of 
,£3,000  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  paying  A's 
capital  to  A's  estate.  Many  other  cases  are  carefully 
considered  in  the  pamphlet  and  partners  would  do  well 
to  study  the  very  sensible  remarks  which  it  contains. 


MESSRS.  RICORDI'S  SCHEME. 

MR.  CHARLES  MANNERS  has  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  encourage  an  Englishman  to  write 
a  fine  English  opera,  and  to  what  extent  he  has  so  far 
succeeded  no  man  can  say.  His  first  attempt  to  get- 
possession  of  a  masterpiece  by  the  simple  device  of 
offering  a  prize  for  the  best  opera  was  not  what  one 
would  unhesitatingly  call  a  grand  success.  I  was 
present  at  the  first — and  I  believe  only — performance 
and  saw  the  triumphant  hero  of  the  moment  kiss  the 
I  hand  of  Madame  Patti.  Since  then  Mr.  Manners 
has  offered  another  prize — of  course  for  another  opera — 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  result.    I  do  not  want  to 
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damp  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Manners  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  damp  it)  but  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  any  good  will  come  out  of  the  prize- 
giving  system.  There  is  not  in  existence  a  single 
great  opera,  oratorio,  symphony,  or  indeed  any  fine 
piece  of  musical  art  which  is  the  result  of  the  prize 
system.  There  is  "  Cavalleria  ",  which  is  drivel  ;  there 
are  other  works,  which  are  worse  drivel  ;  but  no  one 
can  name  to  me  a  really  fine  work  that  has  won  a  prize. 
The  reason,  though  apparently  ridiculously  simple,  is 
sufficient  ;  in  music  the  big  men  contemptuousK'  refuse 
to  compete  for  prizes.  I  know  that  in  sculpture  it  is 
otherwise  ;  Stevens'  Wellington  affair,  which  they  tell 
me  is  kept  in  a  cellar  somewhere,  is  a  proof  of  that  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  fine  prize  play,  prize  picture,  prize 
poem,  prize  piece  of  music.  Still,  what  has  failed  a  thou- 
sand times  may  succeed  the  thousand  and  one-t  h.  Whether 
Mr.  Manners  will  succeed  in  fishing  up  a  masterpiece 
from  the  depths  I  know  not  ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
if  he  does  not — he,  with  his  power  to  place  the  successful 
opera  in  his  repertory  and  make  its  composer,  if 
not  world-famous,  at  least  England- famous— Messrs. 
Ricordi  have  an  even  smaller  chance.  There  is  a 
multitude  of  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
for  the  moment  let  us  look  at  the  proposal  of  Messrs. 
Ricordi. 

Before  dealing  in  detail  with  all  this,  let  me  remark 
that  someone  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
"  Morning  Advertiser"  which  contains  a  very  able 
article  on  the  matter,  presumably  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
B.  W.  Findon.  With  parts  of  this  article  I  agree, 
with  parts  I  am  in  most  marked  disagreement  ;  but  the 
thing  will  serve  to  help  me  along  and  will  save  my 
precious  space.  As  Messrs.  Ricordi's  scheme,  as  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Messrs.  Ricordi,  was  in  a  somewhat 
vague  not  to  say  chaotic  state,  I  mean  to  follow 
the  "Advertiser"  article  as  far  as  facts  are  con- 
cerned. But  twixt  the  "Advertiser"  and  the 
Ricordi  poster  sent  on  to  me  in  these  far  foreign 
parts  there  is  no  great  difference.  Messrs.  Ricordi, 
publishers  of  Italian  music,  feeling  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  an  Englishman  to  put  forth  his  strength  and 
create  for  us  a  Modern  National  Opera,  offer  ^500  for 
the  "  best  "  opera  sent  in  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The 
composer  must  be  an  Englishman  ;  the  librettist  may 
be  what  he  pleases  ;  the  committee  to  decide  the  fate  of 
composer  and  librettist  consists  of  an  aged  Englishman, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  (b.  1831),  a  French  Jew,  Mr.  Mes- 
sager,  and  an  Italian,  Mr.  Ricordi.  Here  at  once  there 
is  something  comical  :  an  antediluvian  Englishman,  a 
very  light  modern  Frenchman,  and  an  Italian — with  a 
fourth  unknown  factor  to  be  added  at  the  will  of  good- 
ness knows  whom  ;  and  these  are  to  fix  for  us  a  form  of 
art  that  can  be  called  truly  National. 

But,  as  if  not  satisfied  that  a  committee  of  foreigners, 
antediluvians  and  unknowns  would  be  enough  to  render 
their  scheme  useless,  Messrs.  Ricordi  have  decided  to 
give  it  its  coup  de  grace,  almost  before  it  is  born,  by 
attaching  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  inept  conditions 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  Out  of  the  ^500  prize  with  40  per 
cent,  of  the  royalties  the  composer  must  pay  his  librettist ; 
the  libretto  must  be  absolutely  his  property  ;  he  must 
show  the  assignment  of  it  to  Messrs.  Ricordi  ;  and 
he  must  himself  assign  it  to  the  firm.  That  in  itself 
is  merely  stupid  :  but  now  comes  the  comical  part. 
Before  beginning  to  work  on  his  opera  the  competitor 
must  send  in  a  sketch  of  the  libretto  ;  the  committee 
will  consider  that  in  the  first  place,  and  if  they  are 
satisfied  with  it  the  composer  will  be  given  permission 
to  proceed  with  his  work.  Now  do  Messrs.  Ricordi 
think  we  English  are  a  nation  of  idiots,  or  are  they  a 
firm  of  idiots  ?  In  a  modern  opera  the  book  is  equal 
in  importance  to  the  music.  The  days  are  past  when  a 
dozen  composers — Bach  amongst  them — could  set  the 
same  Passion  by  Brock,  or  when  the  same  libretto  by 
Metastasio  could  be  set  by  a  dozen  composers,  Mozart 
and  Gluck  amongst  them.  The  modern  impresario  can 
no  longer  ferret  in  his  pigeon-holes  for  a  book  that  has 
not  been  set  afresh  for  some  years  and  hand  it  to  a 
tame  composer  to  produce  a  novelty.  That  was  all 
very  well  when  the  music  was  all  in  all  ;  but  our  ideas 
of  opera  have  changed,  music-drama  has  superseded 
old-fashioned  opera,  music  and  words  must,  be  of 
equal  importance  and  indissolubly  unite-d.     Myself,  I 


believe  that  the  composer  should  always  write  his  own 
words — in  fact,  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  be 
expected  to  produce  a  fine  and  powerful  opera  unless 
music  and  words  have  originated  almost  simultaneously 
in  his  brain.  The  composer  who  has  not  the  literary 
power  and  stagecraft  to  do  that  had  better  leave  opera 
alone  ;  he  will  never  produce  one  of  the  first  rank. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  he  would  rather  write  one  of 
the  second  or  third  rank,  and  that  he  thinks  he  can  win 
Messrs.  Ricordi's  prize  with  his  work.  He  must  find 
someone  who  can  write  more  or  less  poetical  drama. 
That  someone  must  find  a  powerful  idea,  for 
the  time  is  gone  when  any  flummery  was  reckoned 
good  enough  to  set  to  music.  The  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  drama  cannot  be  insisted  on  too 
strongly  or  too  often.  The  weakness  of  the 
drama  has  been  responsible  for  the  failures  of  a 
I  host  of  English  operas.  MacCunn  and  Mackenzie 
both  have  dramatic  power,  but  "Diarmid",  "The 
Troubadour",  "  Colomba "  and  the  rest  all  collapsed 
because  their  backbone,  the  drama,  was  too  feeble  to 
hold  them  up.  Well  then,  the  librettist  finds  his  good 
idea,  and  is  he  going  to  give  it  away  for  nothing  ?  Or 
i>  lie  expected  to  risk  losing  his  time  and  work  because 
the  music  is  not  good  enough  ?  Not  likely.  As  the 
"Advertiser"  article  points  out,  the  stuff  that  will 
make  a  good  opera  will  generally  also  make  a  good 
play  ;  and  as  a  successful  play  is  a  valuable  property 
and  a  good  libretto  generally  worth  very  little  to  its 
maker  that  maker  casts  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a 
play.  But  to  return  to  the  comical  part  of  Messrs. 
Ricordi's  condition,  the  idea  being  the  most  im- 
portant thing  about  a  libretto  and  the  hardest  to  find 
— for  one  man  who  has  effective  dramatic  ideas  there  are 
fifty  who  know  the  stage-tricks  and  have  verbal  felicity 
— and  as  it  is  the  thing  most  easily  appropriated  by 
others,  can  we  expect  a  capable  man  to  give  his  away  ? 
Again  the  answer  is  Not  likely.  He  does  not  know 
through  whose  hands  his  sketch  may  pass  and  both 
literary  and  dramatic  ideas  have  been  stolen  too  often 
for  him  to  take  any  risks.  Besides,  who  can  tell  from  a 
sketch  what  the  finished  work  will  be  ?  Certainly  not 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  if  his  own  librettos  and  his  criti- 
cisms of  those  of  other  people  tell  us  anything  about  his 
judgment.  I  am  certain  then  that  no  good  libretto  will 
be  submitted  to  the  judges,  first,  because  the  prospect 
of  reward  is  too  uncertain  and  the  reward  itself  too' 
small,  and  secondly  because  there  is  every  chance  of  the 
librettist  giving  away  the  fruits  of  his  invention  and 
getting  no  reward  whatever. 

The  "  Advertiser"  complains  that  the  prize  is  not  big 
enough  to  tempt  composers  of  standing  to  compete. 
Seeing  that  "composers  of  standing"  constantly  write 
festival  cantatas  and  oratorios  for  a  fee  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  ^500  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  royalties  ought 
to  tempt  them  ;  and  anyhow  we  don't  want  our  Mac- 
kenzies,  Stanfords  and  Parrys  meddling  in  the  business 
at  all.  The  argument  against  a  competition  such  as- 
this  is  that  it  is  to  start  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  no  use 
producing  effective  operas  when  there  is  not  a  single 
opera-house  in  which  they  can  be  played.  Let  us  have 
a  permanent  opera  and  get  on  for  the  time  being  with 
foreign  works  and  sooner  or  later  our  composers  will 
set  to  work  more  hopefully.        John  F.  Runciman. 


DIES  IRAE,  DIES  ILLA. 

Zephanialu 

22  Janizary. 

This  thing  was  done 
Belore  the  nations  and  before  the  sun. 

To  bar  the  way, 
Women  were  killed  and  children  at  their  play. 

And  Russia,  hark, 
Groans,  like  a  strong  man  crying  in  the  dark. 

Hugh  Macnaghten. 
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LONELINESS. 

TN  a  recent  essay  M.  Maeterlinck  touched  briefly  in 
*  his  own  suggestive  and  haunting  manner  on  the 
Strange  loneliness  of  the  human  race.  "We  are",  he 
wrote,  "alone,  absolutely  alone,  on  this  chance  planet, 
and)  amid  all  the  forms  or  life  that  surround  us,  not  one, 
excepting  the  dog,  has  made  an  alliance  with  us.  A 
few  creatures  tear  us,  most  are  unaware  of  us,  and  not 
one  loves  us."  Of  all  the  mysteries  of  life  none,  per- 
haps, is  more  inexplicable  than  this  division  of  the 
Species  into  hermetically  sealed  compartments.  During 
all  the  countless  centuries  of  his  life  on  this  earth  man 
has  learnt  practically  nothing  of  its  other  inhabitants. 
He  cannot  get  outside  himself  and  enter  even  for  a 
brief  moment  into  the  mental  kingdom  of  those  others. 
And  yet  there  is,  who  can  doubt  it  ?  so  much  that  is 
worth  while  to  learn.  WTho  has  listened  to  the  music 
of  the  rooks  at  nightfall — to  take  only  one  instance 
from  our  common  experience — that  has  not  longed  to 
know  the  secret  of  that  strange  unrest  that  comes  upon 
them  just  when  with  us  the  calming  influences  of  evening 
begin  to  dispel  the  restlessness  of  "  the  pitiful  day"  ? 
Here  as  at  other  times  we  can  only  watch  and  wonder. 

Poignant  as  this  sense  of  race-loneliness  may  be  in 
some  moods  of  our  life,  it  cannot  have  the  intensity  of 
that  feeling  of  individual  isolation  which  comes  upon  u$. 
in  our  relation  with  our  fellow-men,  felt  in  proportion 
to  the  nervous  perfection  to  which  we  have  attained. 
Not  to  be  conscious  of  loneliness  argues  a  rare  great- 
ness or  a  sublime  stupidity.  Many — and  perhaps  they 
are  to  be  accounted  on  the  whole  the  fortunate  ones — 
experience  merely  what  may  be  called  physical  loneli- 
ness. They  do  not  like  for  long  to  be  alone.  They 
feel  the  need  of  some  living  being — a  friendly  dog 
perhaps — with  them  constantly.  When  they  are  by 
themselves  they  are  the  prey  of  all  kinds  of  nebulous 
fancies  and  vague  terrors.  Darkness  and  quietude — 
the  absence  of  light  and  the  bustle  of  the  work  around 
them — fill  them  with  a  strange  uneasiness  which  is  not 
bodily  fear,  that  the  presence  of  a  child  or  dumb  animal 
will  at  once  relieve.  The  worst  form  of  physical  loneli- 
ness is  that  of  those  who  from  some  disease,  unhappy 
accident  of  birth,  or  loathsome  malformation,  are  cut  off 
for  ever  through  their  lives  from  the  touch  of  gentle 
hands  or  the  willing  caresses  of  loving  lips. 

Apart  from,  yet  frequently  existing  in  combination 
with,  physical  loneliness  is  that  sense  of  mental  and 
spiritual  isolation  which  is  the  most  terrible  to  bear. 
There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  impossibility  of  making 
anyone — even  the  nearest  and  dearest — really  under- 
stand is  brought  home  to  us  with  an  overwhelming 
force  that  seems  to  desolate  our  whole  being.  Con- 
scious as  we  are  of  those  imperfect  sympathies  which 
can  never  quite  identify  us  one  with  another  we  are 
inclined  to  turn  in  despair  from  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men.  At  the  root  of  most  religions  lies  man's 
intense  loneliness — his  longing  for  a  world  altogether 
fairer  and  better  than  that  about  him,  his  dim  feeling 
for  something  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  things  that 
may  haply  understand.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  self- 
circumscribed  destiny  that  gives  to  some  who  are 
particularly  susceptible  in  these  matters  that  aspect  of 
wistfulness,  as  of  those  who  are  ever  aware  of  the 
tears  that  lie  behind  the  surface  of  things. 

A.  E.  Manning  Foster. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  TREE-BARBER. 

r~PHAT  anyone  who  has  outlived  the  tyranny  of  "  bed- 
ding-out  "  and  has  expatiated  in  the  liberty  of  the 
perennial  border  should  be  threatened  with  a  revival  of  I 
the  Dutch  garden  with  its  clipped  and  trained  mon-  j 
strosities  is  surely  a  thing  only  to  be  contemplated  in 
the  light  of  a  bad  joke.  At  this  time  of  day  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  modern  shrub  should  suffer  the 
abhorred  shears.  Almost  as  soon,  one  would  think, 
might  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  begin  to  take  its 
place  in  "  popular  "  science,  emerging  vivacious 
from  beneath  the  lectures  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A. 
Proctor  and  of  Sir  Robert  Ball;  or  railway  chairmen 
attribute  loss  of  earnings  to  the  competition  of  the 
resuscitated    postchaise.      Those    who    have     had  i 


a  hand  in  the  comparatively  recent  emancipation 
of  the  gardener  must  be  forgiven  if  they  meet 
with  righteOus  scorn  these  reactionary  proposals, 
these  attempts  to  conjure  up  long-laid  ghosts.  The 
statement  that  topiary  gardens  *  are  at  present  being 
planted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  nurserymen 
are  responding  to  a  demand  for  ready-made  birds  and 
beasts,  jugs,  corkscrews,  boats,  tables  and  obelisks  in 
box  and  yew,  must  suggest  an  ineradicable  fault  in 
human  nature,  the  basest  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
!  those  one  had  helped  to  free.  The  author  of  "The 
English  Flower  Garden  ",  who  has  practically  changed 
the  horticultural  taste  of  the  nation,  and  has  seen 
results  from  his  teaching  immeasurably  beyond  those 
achieved  by  any  philosopher  or  economist  of  our  time — 
results  only  yielding,  perhaps,  to  those  secured  by  the 
supreme  oracles  at  whose  bidding  hat-brims  curl  or 
trains  descend — may  well  reflect  on  the  mutability  of 
things  when  "tree-barbers"  venture  seriously  to  pro- 
pound their  methods  in  print. 

But  gardening  is  after  all  the  shortest  cut  in  the 
world  to  philosophy  ;  and,  philosophically  considered, 
the  phenomenon  may  not  seem  altogether  so  incredible 
as  it  did  at  the  first  blush.    It  is  merely  an  instance  of 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  fashion,  whose  motion, 
for  all  we  know,  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  society  in  train.  So  long  as  any  considerable  number 
of  garden-owners  depute  their  duty  and  lack  the  primary 
grace  and  inspiration  which  makes  all  systems  right  in 
their  degree,  without  which  a  man's  fancies  are  of  no 
real  consequence  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other,  there 
will  remain  the  perennial  split  between  the  formal  and 
j  the  landscape  styles,  between  the  herbaceous  border 
I  and  the  bedding  annual,  there  will  be  the  recoil  from  an 
extreme  of  simplicity  to  an  extreme  of  artifice,  and  in 
due  time,  back  to  simplicity  again.    It  seems  at  first 
;  sight  that  there  is  no  feasible  way  of  composing  the 
strife,  no  principle  to  be  called  in  as  arbiter  or  umpire 
to  the  garden-state.    It  is  a  province  where  men's 
tastes  walk  at  ease  in  their  own  plots  and  display  the 
,  "No  trespassers"  board  unmistakably  over  their  well- 
kept  fences.    The  preventing  grace  referred  to  above 
I  might  under  certain  conditions  act  as  a  general  go- 
!  between  and  codify  all  the  shifting  rules  for  ever,  if  all 
\  who  talk  garden  and  read  garden  and  write  it  were  to 
pay  the  price  of  full  initiation,  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth,  the  November  drizzle  with  the  June  shade,  not 
shirk  the  back-ache  and  the  frozen  fingers  to  come  in 
daintily  with  the  basket  and  the  vine-leaves  when  the 
peaches  are  warm  on  the  wall.    Failing  this  consum- 
mation-— and  it  seems  likely  that  before  it  arrives  a 
good  many  spring  frosts  may  yet  check  the  too  forward 
leaves — -it  may  be  well,  even  for  veterans  who  have 
taken  their  share  in  the  great  revolution,  to  keep  a 
cool  head,  retain  the  gift  of  distinguishing,  and  ex- 
amine critically  the  signs  of  the  promised  revival.  "The 
Book  of  Topiary  "  proclaims  it  with  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous voice  :  in  the  introduction  Mr.  Curtis  is  cautious, 
even  deprecatory,  and  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  sets  down,  with  some  signs  of  enjoyment,  speci- 
mens of  the  ridicule  poured  on  it  in  several  sorts  of 
literature,  from  the  essays  of  Pope  and  Addison  to  the 
articles  of  the  latest  dictionaries  of  gardening.  Mr. 
Gibson,  on  the  other  hand,  as  becomes  the  guardian  of 
the  classic  groves  of  Levens,  is  positive  that  "  there  is 
a  charm  and  a  beauty  of  its  own  in  topiary  work  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  modern  garden  ",  and  enters  con 
amore  into  full  directions  for  the  making  and  main- 
tenance of  Dutch  gardens  in  their  fullest  development, 
or  perhaps  one  should  say  retrenchment.     Spite  of 
this  uncertainty  and  divided  counsel  the  reader  will 
probably  find  that  two  or  three  points  come  out  pretty 
clearly,  largely  by  help  of  the  illustrations.    First,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  photographs  of  nursery- 
quarters  containing  assortments  of  topiary  specimens, 
ready-made  antiques  at  two  or  three  to  ten  guineas 
apiece.    "  Hideously  unnatural"  is,  pace  Mr.  Gibson, 
just  the  inevitable  description.    In  the  next  place,  the 
pictures  of  the  more  or  less  venerable  freaks  at  Levens, 
Elvaston  or  Muntham  suggest  the  reverence  due  even 
to  fantastic  old  age  ;  one  feels  that  though  they  were 
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planned  by  souls  horticulturally  lost,  yet  for  their 
curiosity  and  quaintness  these  forms  of  Batavian 
grace  may  stand  ;  that  it  would  be  mere  vandalism 
to  destroy  their  secular  ugliness,  as,  to  give  a  parallel 
case  from  architectural  sculpture,  it  would  be  to  do 
away  with  a  Corintho-Gothic  steeple  of  Gibbs,  or  those 
classical  figure-heads,  the  jovial  abominations  which 
disgrace  and  endear  the  Broad  at  Oxford.  And  as  a 
corollary  to  this  sentiment  comes  the  conviction  of  the 
complete  ineptitude  of  modern  imitations  of  the  old 
oddities,  above  all  when  they  are  not  grown  in  situ 
with  befitting  leisure,  but  are  ordered  in  from  a  dealer, 
or  even  imported  root  and  branch  from  Holland.  And 
lastly,  after  looking  at  the  examples  of  cottage-garden 
topiary,  pheasants  or  umbrellas  or  piled  cheeses — 

' '  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy  " — 

one  arrives  perhaps  at  a  final  understanding  of  the 
right  sphere  and  limits  of  the  art.  In  the  village  street, 
where  the  post-office  nestles  under  twin  domes  of  yew, 
and  the  box  peacock  spreads  his  tail  before  the  thatch 
and  dormer  windows  of  the  farm,  the  thing  is  right, 
picturesque,  in  its  proper  place  and  scale.  No  one 
would  wish  those  green  arbours  away  from  the  bowling- 
green  behind  the  little  inn  :  the  labour  of  all  those 
humble  shears  has  not  been  in  vain.  There  the  art 
gets  an  indemnity,  partly,  no  doubt,  !by  reason  of  a 
lurking  humour,  an  hereditary  trick  of  poking  fun  at 
oneself.  There  is  in  English  cottagers  (in  those  of  the 
older  strain,  at  least)  an  ironic  mood  insufficiently 
recognised  by  the  social  physiographers,  not  without 
its  own  effects  of  grace  :  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  spirit 
which  relishes  a  self-disparaging  proverb,  which 
cherishes  as  a  possession  those  jeering  house-names — 
"  Mount  Noddy  ",  "  Slab  Castle  ",  "  Noah's  Ark  '*,  or 
the  ubiquitous  "Folly";  and  in  a  way  it  makes  the 
clipped  rooster  on  the  yew  bush  by  the  gate  a  coxcomb 
for  the  conscious  wielder  of  the  shears. 

It  would  be  a  sad  but  not  an  unprecedented  instance 
of  Time's  revenges  if,  while  these  examples  of  saving 
rustic  humour  and  pride  that  may  be  called  childish  in 
the  best  sense  are  vanishing  before  the  tendencies 
which  produce  the  "rural  exodus",  the  present  race 
of  architect-gardeners  and  their  patrons  should  be 
beginning  to  lay  out  acres  of  puerilities  in  solemn 
earnest.  In  his  concluding  paragraph  Mr.  Gibson 
observes  that  at  present  topiary  is  "of  far  greater 
interest  to  rich  men  in  America  than  it  is  over  here  ", 
and  foresees  a  future  for  the  art  in  that  vast  country. 
While  the  Western  States  are  horticulturally  still  in 
essence  a  cannery,  and  wrestle  with  the  ravages  of  the 
borer  and  the  San  Jose  peach-scale,  the  Luculluses  of 
the  East  already  begin  to  surround  themselves  with 
tonsile  groves  and  to  restore  the  taste  of  Beaumont 
and  Le  Notre.  It  is  in  such  virgin  fields  as  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  that  these  experiments  in 
resuscitation  should  be  tried  ;  if  Nature  is  ever  to 
bring  back  the  mastodon — in  yew  and  variegated  holly — 
on  any  extensive  scale,  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  oft- 
turned  soil  of  these  isles  of  ours. 


THE  CONVOCATION  MAN  FROM  TEA-CUP 
TIME. 

"\  \/E  greet  our  Convocation  man  again  as  he  stands 
*  *  in  the  year  of  grace  1700  outside  the  new  Powls 
in  talk  on  the  eve  of  the  first  session  since  1689  with 
Francis  Atterbury,  whom  the  town  knows  as  the  author 
of  the  brilliant  book  the  "  Rights,  Powers  and  Privi- 
leges of  an  English  Convocation  vindicated".  "  There 
is  "  says  the  brilliant  scholar  and  Churchman,  "  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  there  is  some  insidious 
plot  which  our  Whig  bishops  have  hatched  behind  the 
scheme  of  this  meeting  for  the  destruction  of  Church 
liberty.  The  game  is  I  deem  that  when  the  session 
i-  commenced  and  the  proctors  show  that  they  have 
read  the  '  letters  to  a  Convocation  man  1  and  my  book, 
and  are  aware  that  they  possess  the  same  privileges 
against  the  Bishops  as  the  Commons  against  the  Peers, 
to  call  in  the  Judges  to  back  the  prelates  and  thereupon, 
if  we  in  the  Lower  House  express  a  proper  indignation, 


there  will  follow  an  instant  prorogation  with  no 
more  sessions  for  another  ten  years ".  Our  proctor 
listens  with  indignation.  For  ten  years  has  he  been 
plagued  by  the  fussy  latitudinarianism  of  that  tiresome 
Scot  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  keeps  our  Dutch  King's 
conscience.  For  ten  years  has  he  groaned  under 
the  rule  of  a  Tillotson  and  a  Tenison  in  the  seat  ot 
S.  Augustine.  Long  has  it  been  a  shame  to  him  that 
while  the  Gallican  Synod  enjoys  liberty  of  speech  under 
Louis  le  grand,  the  English  Convocation  man  who  lives 
in  a  land  governed  on  revolution  principles  is  forbidden 
to  open  his  lips,  though  the  winds  that  blow  from  all 
Holland  are  wafting  into  the  Church  many  soul-destroy- 
ing heresies.  Therefore  with  passion  in  his  heart,  but 
with  a  determination  to  keep  his  temper,  he  walks  into 
the  Convocation  House  and  votes  Dr.  Hooper,  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  whom  he  deems  a  good  man  and  true,  for 
his  prolocutor.  But  no  sooner  are  they  in  session  than 
their  foes  show  their  teeth.  Forth  comes  White 
Rennet's  book  full  of  bitter  railing,  and  a  spiteful  pam- 
phlet, which  the  town  attributes  to  my  Lord  of  Sarum, 
wherein  the  judges  are  bidden  to  make  short  work  of 
the  assembly  of  clergymen.  But  this  is  but  the  pre- 
lude to  the  real  fight,  which  commences  when  the  Most 
Reverend  sends  down  his  schedule  of  prorogation  (thus 
affecting  to  dictate  the  procedure  of  the  Lower  House) 
and  Mr.  Prolocutor  bids  the  proctors  to  sit  on.  Where- 
upon two  reverend  gentlemen,  one  of  them  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  the  other  a  very  reverend  dean,  behave  in 
so  obstreperous  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Prolocutor  tells 
them  that,  if  they  feel  themselves  endangered  by  stay- 
ing, the  best  course  for  them  is  to  withdraw,  but  for 
himself  he  will  keep  the  chair.  So  out  walk  the  re- 
verend gentlemen  'mid  the  smiles  of  their  enemies  and 
the  frowns  of  their  friends,  and  the  House  sits  on. 
"  Everything  "  Atterbury  tells  to  our  friend  "  goes  well. 
The  true  Churchmen  are  two  or  three  to  one,  are 
sensible  of  their  advantage  and  are  keeping  their 
tempers  ". 

To  command  their  tempers  our  proctors  have  no 
small  need,  for  some  days  later  the  Most  Reverend 
cites  Mr.  Prolocutor  to  know  why  the  Lower  House 
sat  after  the  prorogation,  and  why  on  reassembling" 
they  chose  to  meet  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  rather 
than  in  the  place  "  vulgo  vocatum  Jerusalem  Chamber" 
whither  the  Most  Reverend  had  bidden  them.  Mr. 
Prolocutor  produces  a  paper,  the  bishops  search  pre- 
cedents ;  in  the  end  leaving  other  matters  open  for 
future  squabbling,  they  agree  on  an  address  to  royalty 
and  our  friend,  with  some  forty-eight  of  his  brethren  to 
back  him,  follows  Mr.  Prolocutor,  gorgeous  in  his  hood 
and  gown,  to  leafy  Kensington  to  present  the  same  to 
Dutch  William,  the  berobed  bishops  frowning  through 
the  ceremony.  Thereafter  our  proctors  press  for  the 
condemnation  of  John  Toland's  heresies.  The  reply 
comes  from  their  lordships  that  the  Convocation  cannot 
judicially  censure  save  with  royal  license.  The  Lower 
House  then  flies  at  my  Lord  of  Sarum's  book  on  the 
Articles,  my  Lord  of  Sarum  talks  of  Mr.  Prolocutor's 
usual  insolence.  And  next  year  when  our  proctor 
rides  to  town,  again  there  is  a  like  hubbub.  The 
Most  Reverend  mourns  over  the  recent  heats  that 
have  given  great  offence  to  those  who  know  not  the 
nature  of  the  controversy,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  alt 
Dutch  William's  charger  trips  over  the  little  gentle- 
man in  the  black  velvet  tippet,  and  in  consequence 
"gracious  Anne"  sits  on  the  throne.  "The  Church 
of  England's  glory  ",  in  her  reply  to  the  loyal  address 
agreed  upon  with  no  small  difficulty  between  the 
Houses,  hopes  that  this  concurrence  betwixt  them  is  a 
good  presage  of  their  union  in  other  matters,  a  thing 
desirable  in  her  interests  and  the  good  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  faction  and  temper  continue  to  divide 
them.  The  majority  of  the  Upper  House  remain  the 
fautors  of  Erastianism  and  dissent,  and  yet  asperse 
the  Lower  as  the  slanderers  of  episcopal  rights,  to. the 
no  small  indignation  of  good  Tory  laymen  in  the 
Commons  and  elsewhere.  If  the  Queen  is  for  the 
Church  her  Ministers  are  for  the  Conventicle  and 
they  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  putting 
offensive  Erastian  language  into  her  gracious  lips. 
The  banner  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  the  Lower 
House  upholds  ;  but  their  lordships  are  so  strong  that 
the  proctors  can  do  naught  or  next   to  naught  to. 
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reform  the  stage,  to  suppress  infidelity,  or  to  propagate 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 

At  last  however  dawns  a  S.  Martin's  summer  for  the 
troubled  Church.  The  mob  is  cheering1  for  Doctor 
Sacheverell  and  High  Church.  There  are  gloomy  faces 
at  the  Kitcat.  Mr.  Spectator  is  drinking  longer  than  is 
his  wont  at  the  tavern,  and  what  is  even  braver  news 
"the  little  black  man  of  nigh  fifty,  the  good  pleasant 
man  "  (so  writes  the  author  of  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub  " 
to  his  Stella  this  year  of  our  Dr.  Atterbury  now  Dean 
of  Carlisle)  is  Prolocutor.  The  worthy  man  is  better 
primed  than  ever  with  historical  facts,  for  he  has  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  erudite  Mr.  Strype  of  Low 
Leyton,  and  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  gracious  licence, 
wherein  she  has  bidden  the  Houses  draw  up  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  present  state  of  religion  among  us  with 
regard  to  the  late  excessive  growth  of  heresy,  super- 
stition and  profaneness,  Mr.  Prolocutor  sees  that  an 
address  goes  up  to  their  lordships  wherein  their  lordships 
are  told  some  plain  truths  concerning  their  malpractices 
since  the  black  eighty-eight.  Rejected  of  course 
is  this  address  by  our  Fathers  in  God,  and  the  Lower 
House  proceeds  to  censure  the  Mathematical  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  William  Whiston,  who  has  contradicted 
two  fundamental  articles  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
defamed  all  the  Athanasian.  The  bishops  are  willing 
enough  to  condemn  blasphemy,  but  again  doubt  if  they 
are  a  court  to  censure  heretics,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  judges  give  a  guarded  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  they  are.  And  when  the  proctors  say  a 
word  touching  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  who  in  an  audacious 
attempt  to  define  the  Being  and  attributes  of  his  Creator 
has  fallen  into  manyablasphemous  heresy,  their  lordships' 
underlings  whisper  that  the  Right  Reverends  look  upon 
themselves  to  have  taken  a  great  step  in  the  censure  of 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  will  not  be  induced 
to  bring  Dr.  Clark's  book  under  the  same  condemna- 
tion. Our  proctor  talks  over  these  things  with  Mr. 
Prolocutor,  and  the  chief  shakes  his  head  and  whispers  : 
"  The  thoughts  of  them  who  can  restore  the  Church's 
rights  are  so  full  of  the  coming  peace  that  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  mind  ecclesiastical  matters  and  the  faithful 
must  wait  another  opportunity,  while  the  Freethinkers 
and  Ranters  and  the  Muggletonians  do  their  pleasure." 

Our  proctor  shakes  his  head.  The  gay  world  of  Sir 
Plume  and  Belinda  and  the  rest  who  foregather  around 
the  Queen's  tea-table  at  Hampton  Court  may  (such 
being  the  royal  will)  affect  public  worship  more  than 
of  yore ;  but  they  are  too  polite  to  feel  the  mob's 
enthusiasm  for  "  High  Church  ".  Moreover  Dr. 
Codex'  *  book  has  come  out,  and  our  friend  begins 
to  fear  that  his  enthusiastic  chiefs  history  is  not  in- 
fallible. But  when  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  the 
letters  on  the  "  Mitre  and  the  Crown  "  (some  whisper 
that  this  work  is  from  Mr.  Prolocutor's  pen)  his  confi- 
dence returns,  for  the  letters  teach  him  that  he  is  fight- 
ing only  to  hinder  the  usurpation  by  the  civil  power  of 
the  rights  which  his  Saviour  conferred  on  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors,  and  on  them  alone. 

Meanwhile  he  struggles  to  agree  with  the  bishops  on 
the  drawing  up  of  some  new  liturgical  forms,  on  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  rural  deans  where  they 
exist  not,  and  of  the  making  of  them  more  useful  where 
they  be.  He  also,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the  need  of 
a  charity  commission  in  the  future,  opines  that  each 
parson  should  enter  his  parish  charities  in  a  book, 
whereof  his  bishop  should  have  a  copy,  and  that  tables 
of  the  said  charities  should  be  hung  up  in  the  church 
to  the  end  that  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  several 
benefactors  may  be  continued  to  posterity,  and  that 
others  may  be  excited  to  follow  their  good  examples. 
But  though  proctors  and  bishops  talk  much  of  these 
things  naught  is  ever  agreed  upon.  And  after  a  weary 
session  the  only  good  tidings  that  our  Convocation  man 
can  carry  back  to  his  friends  at  home  is,  that  he  has 
persuaded  the  faithful  Commons  to  vote  the  money  for 
the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

But  now  alas  !  when  things  look  brightest  and  Dr. 
Atterbury,  now  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  is  directing  the 
Ministerial   policy,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Stuart 
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house  passes  away  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  makes  an 
unwelcome  appearance  in  "  pudding  time  ".  Our  friend, 
who  scarcely  knows  what  he  wishes,  has  half  expected 
to  see  my  Lord  of  Rochester  crown  a  King  James  III. 
in  the  Abbey;  but  the  Chevalier -is  a  day  late  for 
the  fair.  In  no  good  temper  our  proctor  takes  his  seat 
in  the  first  Hanoverian  Convocation  ;  and  before  pro- 
rogation, strange  to  relate,  has  almost  agreed  with 
their  lordships  in  the  arrangement  of  a  service  for  the 
consecration  of  churches.  Then  for  a  year  or  two, 
while  proud  Mar  is  stirring  in  the  North,  the  trembling 
J  Whigs  allow  no  Convocation.  But  when  King  George's 
j  arms  have  triumphed,  our  proctor  finds  himself  jolting 
along  in  the  coach  to  the  Convocation  of  17 17.  His 
heart  burns  within  him  to-day  as  he  hearkens  to  the 
talk  of  those  of  his  brother  proctors,  who  are  his 
coach  companions,  anent  the  blasphemous  book  of  our 
new  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  (favourite  of  the  Court  and 
reviler  of  the  Church),  wherein  he  lifts  up  his  railing 
voice  against  the  noblest  and  most  learned  of  the 
clergy,  to  wit  the  ejected  Dean  of  Worcester,  the 
erudite  Johnson  of  Cranbrook,  and  young  William 
Law,  whom  men  know  now  as  a  scholar,  and  shall 
hereafter  know  as  the  author  of  the  "Serious  Call". 
And  when  he  is  back  in  London  town  his  righteous 
wrath  grows  the  greater  when  he  hears  that  the  long- 
'  winded  and  pompous  prelate  has  in  a  sermon,  preached 
at  S.  James's  on  the  last  day  of  March,  again  befouled 
the  nest  ecclesiastical.  Great  as  are  the  risks  he  knows 
his  duty  too  well  not  to  denounce  these  blasphemous 
impertinences  in  the  House,  and  wildly  does  he  cheer 
when  our  Doctor  Sherlock  and  the  rest  bring  in  the 
report  in  which  they  declare  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Bishop's  book  is  to  subvert  all  government  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  bring  His  King- 
dom to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Thereupon 
the  Whig  Lords,  irate  at  this  insult  to  their  pulpiteer, 
gather  round  the  Elector  at  Hampton  Court  and 
forthwith  goes  the  royal  writ  for  the  prorogation  of  the 
Convocation.  Hard  falls  the  blow  on  our  proctor  and 
he  has  few  comforters.  The  mob  bursts  into  no  cheers 
for  "  High  Church"  as  of  yore.  The  Commons  are 
silent.  It  remains  for  him  as  he  awaits  the  coach 
that  is  to  take  him  home  to  order  a  repast  at  Child's 
coffee-house,  and  to  smile  at  the  white  rose  worn  by  the 
damsel  who  brings  him  his  repast.  "  French  wine  "  he 
orders.  "Yes,  sir,  High  Church  wine"  smiles  the 
maid.  "Yet"  whispers  a  brother  proctor  "France 
has  sorrowfully  changed  of  late,  and  the  infamous 
Regent  is  the  friend  of  the  Elector".  And  the  twain 
drink  to  the  King  over  the  water  and  enter  the  coach. 

And  the  years  glide  on,  the  parsons  will  have  naught 
to  do  with  Revolution  principles,  and  the  Whigs  will 
suffer  no  Convocation.  True  the  writs  go  and  a  Pro- 
locutor is  elected,  yet  no  business  may  be  done  :  and 
even  while  the  second  George  is  still  "  plodding  on  " 
the  writer  of  the  handy  book  of  the  day  chronicles  the 
fact  that  the  portion  of  the  British  constitution  whereof 
our  proctor  forms  a  part  "  is  in  a  manner  lost".  And 
as  a  consequence  over  the  doomed  Church  rises  high 
the  flood  of  latitudinarianism  and  infidelity,  of  plurality 
and  corruption,  which  almost  makes  old  Atterbury,  who, 
after  his  weary  years  of  Jacobite  exile,  rests  peacefully 
beneath  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  Abbey,  rise  from  the 
dead  and  shake  the  old  fane  again  with  indignant 
eloquence. 

And  through  all  those  later  Georgian  days  of  pugna- 
city and  port,  tempered  by  the  graceful  courtesies  of  the 
lovers  of  whom  gentle  Jane  Austen  wrote,  aye  and 
through  the  times  when  Arthur  Pendennis  wandered  in 
the  Temple,  our  proctor  is  mum,  until  at  last,  when 
for  the  moment  party  strife  is  hushed  by  a  union  in  one 
Cabinet  of  the  followers  of  Lord  John  and  Bob  Peel,  he 
learns  that  faithful  Sam  Wilberforce  is  moving  my  Lord 
of  Aberdeen  to  give  him  a  free  voice.  It  proves  yet  a 
hard  fight,  for  the  voice  of  Walpole  yet  speaks  in  the 
lips  of  Palmerston,  and  the  "Thunderer"  has  chartered 
as  its  scribe  for  the  occasion  the  only  living  being  who 
has  read  his  Hoadley.  "The  moment",  shrieks  the 
"Times  "  leader,  "  that  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
directed  to  the  thing  as  a  scheme  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  all  hope  of  its  success  was  at  an  end  ".  A 
sigh  escapes  from  our  proctor  as  he  drops  the  paper  :  butt, 
there  is  3  stronger  force  to  fight  for  him.  The  statesman 
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whom  he  has  helped  to  elect  as  member  for  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  who  keeps  the  conscience  of  this  early 
Victorian  England  is  this  day  writing'  to  our  Prince  of 
Bishops  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  sneer  at  councils,  but 
who  will  deny  that  the  councils  which  are  acknowledged 
as  lawful  representatives  of  the  universal  Church  were 
great  and  to  all  appearances  necessary  Providential 
instruments  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Faith  ". 
So  the  cause  of  the  Church  prevails  and  our  proctor 
returns  to  Westminster,  to  sit  (at  first  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber — afterwards  in  the  dining-hall  of  West- 
minster College — where  the  gowns  lying  about  when 
the  boys  come  in  to  dinner  excite  much  juvenile  specu- 
lation) to  enjoy  Sam  Wilberforce's  immortal  breakfasts 
and  Dean  Stanley's  lunches,  to  talk  on  "  Essays  and 
Reviews  ",  Dr.  Colenso  and  Ultramontane  aggression, 
to  thunder  against  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Bill,  and  to  do  many  more  things  all  which  are  duly 
chronicled  in  the  Acts  of  Convocation  by  Dr.  Joyce. 
To-day  our  proctor  has  at  last  obtained  a  fixed  abode 
at  the  Church  House,  and  if  you  will  walk  thereinto  by 
the  Great  Smith  Street  entrance,  3'ou  will  after  some 
little  trouble  discover  him.  The  visit  will  repay  your 
pains.  True  it  is  that  the  room  wherein  he  debates 
has  a  painfully  modern  look — if  one  may  speak  plainly 
it  recalls  unpleasantly  the  servants'  hall — but  a  view  of 
the  venerable  men  there  assembled,  their  rich  display  of 
scarlet  and  their  courtly  language  will  convince  you 
that  in  England  alone  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
yet  lives. 

By  the  way  it  is  rumoured  that  some  bishops  and 
more  Churchmen  in  the  street  are  growing  somewhat 
weary  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  and  its  Latin  prayer  and  desire  a  "  Church 
Parliament "  for  which  the  electors  shall  be  all  those 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  who  will 
declare  themselves  churchfolk  on  paper.  If  such  be  the 
will  of  the  bishops  and  the  press,  it  may  come  to  pass. 
We  fancy  however  before  it  comes  that  our  friend  the 
Proctor  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  will  have 
departed  from  the  stage  whereon  these  five  hundred 
years  he  has  borne  himself  with  honour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRANSLATIONS   OF  TOLSTOY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford,  18  Jan.,  1905. 

Sir, — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  having  patted  us  both  so 
nicely  on  the  back,  and  "Max"  having  buried  his 
tomahawk  (or  reserved  it  for  other  scalps),  I  am  free 
to  admit,  not  that  slang  should  never  be  used  in  trans- 
lations, but  that  "  there  are  two  methods  of  translating 
a  play  ",  one  for  the  library  and  the  other  for  the  stage. 

My  wife  and  I  made  a  library  version  of  "The 
Power  of  Darkness ".  The  Stage  Society  used  it, 
without  asking  us  to  modify  it  for  the  stage.  I  submit 
that  the  fact  that  it  went  as  well  as  it  did,  with  few 
rehearsals  and  in  spite  of  a  scratch  lot  of  costumes  and 
accessories,  shows  that,  with  some  revision,  our  version 
would  act  very  well.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
take  certain  liberties  with  the  text,  which  we  could  not 
fairly  have  taken  in  an  edition  intended  for  the  library. 

But  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Tolstoy  trans- 
lations, may  I  point  out  what  the  conditions  are  that 
render  it  improbable  that  we  shall  have  an  adequate 
and  complete  edition  of  Tolstoy  in  English  in  our 
generation  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  literary 
convention  with  Russia,  and  any  Russian  work  can 
be  translated  and  re-translated  into  English  by  any- 
one who  has,  or  has  not,  got  a  dictionary.  No 
doubt,  in  the  absence  of  all  legal  rights,  a  Russian 
author  might  exercise  some  moral  restraint  on  pub- 
lishers or  translators,  by  authorising  certain  editions 
and  repudiating  others.  But  Tolstoy  minimised  his 
influence  in  this  direction  fifteen  years  ago  by  publicly 
announcing  that  he  gave  his  works  to  the  world  to  be 
scrambled  for.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases 
that  he  intervenes  as  he  did  on  behalf  of  my  wife's 
translation,  of  which  he  wrote,  "  This  English 
version  of  '  Resurrection  '  is  published  by  my  autho- 
rity ".    Even   when   gravely   dissatisfied   (as   he  is, 


for  instance,  with  the  "  Complete  "  edition  of  his  works 
now  appearing  in  France)  he  seldom  utters  a  word  ot 
public  remonstrance.    There  has  consequently  been  a 
rush  to  get  out  each  new  book  of  Tolstoy's  likely  to 
prove  saleable.     The  translator  and  publisher  have 
always  had  before  their  eyes  the  risk  of  being  fore- 
stalled ;  and  any  translator  in  touch  with  Tolstoy  has 
had  to  grapple  with  the  corrections  and  alterations 
which  flow  so  freely  from  his  pen,  while  outsiders  could 
go  straight  ahead  at  whatever  issued  from  the  censored 
Russian  press.    The  only  possible  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty,  in  the  case  of  such  books  as  "  Resurrection  ", 
I  has  been  to  produce  a  revised  edition  at  leisure,  after 
1  a  hasty  version  had  first  been  published  to  hold  the 
market.    This,  however,  is  an  expensive  proceeding, 
and  not  all  books  will  pay  for  setting  twice  over. 
I      Many  readers  have  experienced  the  feeling  expressed 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  that  they  simply  cannot  read  the 
current  versions  of  some  of  Tolstoy's  works.  The 
result  has  been  that  a  succession  of  publishers  have 
announced  "revised"  and  "complete"  and  "defini- 
tive "  editions.    But  it  has  always  proved  much  easier 
to  announce  than  to   produce  satisfactory  editions  ; 
j  for   instance,  the   large  Scribners-Crowell  American 
;  edition,  produced  a  few  years  ago,  never  even  got 
1  placed  on  the  English  market  at  all. 

The  difficulties  in  the  path  are  very  great.  To  begin 
with,  Tolstoy  has  written  3,000,000  words  of  stories, 
novels,  essays,  plays,  folklore,  pedagogics,  aesthetics, 
philosophy,  exhortations,  philippics,  religious  treatises 
and  anti-theological  expositions,  not  to  mention  an 
immense  number  of  letters  (many  of  which  are  almost 
essays),  and  a  translation  of  "The  Four  Gospels", 
[  which  is  among  the  most  original  of  his  works.  Now 
evidently  the  man  best  able  to  translate,  say,  his  plays, 
may  not  be  able  to  tackle  his  Gospels,  and  the  real  line 
of  progress  towards  a  satisfactory  Tolstoy  in  English 
would  be  for  the  critics  to  decide  which  volumes  have 
already  been  well  done,  and  then  for  a  number  of  trans- 
lators each  to  re-translate  that  side  of  Tolstoy's  work 
to  which  they  feel  most  drawn.  A  really  readable 
version  of  his  complete  works  might,  in  the  course  of ) 
years,  be  thus  built  up.  But  this  is  not  at  all  what  , 
pushing  publishers,  or  the  public  behind  the  publishers,  [ 
want.  They  want  a  machine-made  version,  to  appear,  [ 
say,  one  volume  a  month  till  it  is  finished.  As  sa 
publisher  once  said  to  me  in  effect,  when  I  offered  him 
a  volume  which  it  had  taken  me  about  a  year  to  com- 
plete :  "  If  you  can  give  me  a  complete  Tolstoy  in 
thirty  volumes,  to  be  completed  in  sixty  months,  I  will 
take  it  up  ;  but  I  don't  see  a  sale  for  odd  volumes." 
Put  briefly,  what  it  means  is  that  good  translations 
carefully  done  can  only  be  published  at  the  translator's 
cost,  while  the  publishers  are  willing  to  risk  money  on 
translations  produced  under  conditions  which  preclude 
the  possibility  of  first-rate  work. 

Another  American  publisher,  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  has 
lately  announced  one  more  "complete"  translation  of 
Tolstoy,  made  by  Professor  Leo  Wiener.  Possibly  the 
Professor,  though  neither  Russian  by  race  nor  of 
English-speaking  parentage,  may  help  us  some  steps 
further  towards  the  distant  goal.  But  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  how  he  will  deal  with  such  a  passage  as  that 
in  Tolstoy's  Preface  to  my  version  of  "What  is  Art?  " 
in  which  he  says  :  "I  request  all  who  are  interested  in 
my  views  of  art  only  to  judge  of  them  by  the  work  in 
its  present  shape  "?  If  Professor  Wiener  applies  these 
words  to  his  own  version,  it  will  be  misleading  ;  but  if  he 
omits  them  the  "complete"  edition  will  be  incomplete. 
Or  again  take  the  case  of  "Resurrection":  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  authorised  translation  (which  have  exceeded 
.£2,550)  have  all  been  devoted  to  public  objects,  and 
duly  accounted  for.  The  work  was  done  gratuitously, 
as  a  labour  of  love.  Now  if  Professor  Wiener  can  pro- 
duce a  better  version,  by  all  means,  for  the  public 
benefit  let  him  exercise  his  legal  right  to  publish  it ; 
!  but  if  his  translation  be  not  superior,  and  is  produced 
'  merely  to  transfer  the  profits  on  the  book  from  public 
purposes  to  private  pockets, — then  I  would  put  it  to 
English  publishers  that  the  pecuniary  gain  obtainable 
by  handling  such  a  version  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  loss  of  character,  less  immediately  tangible,  but 
not  less  important.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  in 
new  translations  errors  shall  not  be  made  which  have 
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already  been  detected  and  amended  in  previous  versions. 
For  instance,  the  editor  of  the  magazine  in  which 
"Sevastopol"  first  appeared  inserted  some  lines,  of 
patriotic  tendency,  to  mollify  the  censor.  In  the 
editions  authorised  by  the  censor  these  passages  have 
remained  ever  since  ;  but  when  my  wife  and  I  were 
re-translating  the  work  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we 
omitted  them  at  Tolstoy's  request.  They  occur  near 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  "Sevastopol:  December 
1854",  are  specially  referred  to  in  mv  preface  to  the 
"  revised  edition  ",  and  include  the  phrase  :  "  Long  will 
the  grand  traces  remain  in  Russia  of  this  epic  of 
Sevastopol,  of  which  the  hero  was  the  Russian  people." 
It  w  ould  be  inexcusable  if  a  subsequent  translator  were 
to  re-insert  these  passages. 

The  real  question  the  critics  should  put  to  each  new- 
adventurer  in  the  wide  field  of  Tolstoy  translation  is  : 
"  Are  you  helping  or  hindering  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment to  be  aimed  at:  a  version  of  Tolstoy  which  shall 
be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  shall  read  not 
like  a  translation  but  like  an  original?  "  In  so  far  as 
the  publishers  are  merely  money-grubbing  they  should 
be  checked  by  the  critics,  or  an  unedifying  scramble  will 
continue  indefinitely.  Yours  truly, 

Aylmer  Maude. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  BULWER  LYTTON'S 
"  LUCRETIA". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Gunnersbury,  Chiswick,  W.,  14  January,  1905. 
Sir, — It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that 
the  original  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Lucretia "  lived  at 
Linden   House,   Turnham    Green,    Chiswick.     Is  it 
known  what  her  maiden  name  was  ?    The  house  -was 
demolished  some  years  ago,  like  most  of  the  historical 
houses  in  that  part  of  Chiswick,  many  of  the  owners  of  j 
which  apparently  did  not  know  that  they  were  historical.  1 
Dr.  Johnson,    I  believe,  often  visited  the  house  and  | 
Kew  also,  where  he  was  fond  of  "taking  tea"  when  ! 
tired  of  "a  walk  down  Fleet  Street"  with  Boswell. 
And   I  am  under   the   impression   that,    before  her 
daughter's   marriage,    Lucretia's   mother   lived  near 
Richmond,  Surrey,  in  reduced  circumstances. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  Thornton. 


HYPERBOLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Christchurch,  Hants,  7  January,  1905. 
Sir, — In  the  Saturday  Review  of  10  December  last 
is  a  fair  notice  of  "The  Sin  of  David"  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  in  which  the  reviewer  writes  :— "  It  is  at  least 
a  benefit  that  one  may  judge  the  book  without  risk  of 
irritation  at  silly  superlatives  or  personal  puffs  ".  And 
again  :  "  We  are  '  weary  of  this  moon  ;  would  he  would 
change.'  And  indeed  the  proof  of  the  waning  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Mr.  Phillips'  popularity  as  the  peer  of 
Dante— or  was  it  Shakespeare  ? — is  in  the  last  quarter." 
After  reading  this  I  turned  to  the  Supplement  to  the 
Saturday  Review,  9  December,  1899,  in  which  is  a 
review  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  signed  "  J.  Churton 
Collins".  Two  short  quotations  will  suffice: — "But 
he  has  given  us  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art  which 
has  at  once  the  severe  restraint  of  Sophoclean  tragedy, 
the  plasticity,  passion  and  colour  of  our  own  romantic- 
tragedy,  a  noble  poem  to  brood  over  in  the  study  ..." 
&c,  and  "Work  like  this  requires  no  comment  and 
praise  would  be  mere  impertinence.  It  unquestionably 
places  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  dramatists 
and  of  modern  poets.  It  does  more:  it  proclaims  his 
kinship  with  the  aristocrats  of  his  art,  with  Sophocles, 
with  Dante." 

Your  reviewer  (31  December,  1904)  in  his  notice  of 
the  "  Collected  Swinburne"  refers  to  a  recent  article  by 
the  same  writer,  contributed  to  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette "  of  20  December,  in  which  he  exalts  Mr. 
William  Watson's  work  far  above  its  legitimate  place. 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  when  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
directly  invites  comparison  with  the  poetry  of  preceding 
masters  his  equality  always,  his  incomparable  superiority 
often,  becomes  instantly  apparent.  -  .  ."  "No  dis- 
cerning critic  could  doubt  that  there  are  more  elements 
of  permanence  in  Mr.  Watson's  poems  than  in  those  of 


any  of  his  present  contemporaries  "  (among  whom,  pre- 
sumably, Mr.  Phillips  is  included). 

As  an  Englishman  I  fail  to  understand  how  "  when 
Mr.  Watson's  poetry  directly  invites  comparison  .  .  ." 
"his  incomparable  superiority  often-becomes  instantly 
apparent".  Hyperbole  is  not  criticism,  and  it  may 
wrong  those  whose  works  are  exposed  to  its  superla- 
tives. Indeed  its  use  betrays  an  attitude  towards 
literature,  reminding  us  of  that  of  the  cynic  "who 
knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the  value  of 
nothing  ".  Your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Druitt. 

THE  MENACE  OF  ADVERTISEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  January,  1905. 
Sir, — purely  we,  the  public,  have  only  ourselves  to 
thank  for  the  annoying  stream  of  circulars  and  advertise- 
ments such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  24  December.  So  far  the  public  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  stem  the  tide  and  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  being  overwhelmed.  But  there  is  a  remedy 
which  if  widely  known  and  vigorously  used  would 
doubtless  go  far  to  put  an  end  to.  the  nuisance. 

"  Every  circular  and  advertisement  coming  to  this 
house  unless  from  tradespeople  known  and  dealt  with 
is  instantly  burnt  "  was  the  answer  given  to  a  young 
woman  who,  touting  for  orders  for  "  artistic  "  enlarged 
photographic  likenesses,  asked  for  the  specimen  sent 
beforehand  by  post. 

She  went  away  hurriedly,  but  not  before  asking,  of 
course  in  vain,  for  the  name  of  the  people  living  next 
door.  The  request  shows  that  the  public  have  largely 
themselves  to  blame  that  their  names  and  address  are  so 
correctly  got  at  by  these  beggars  for  custom. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

A.  L.  O.  W. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  January,  1905. 
Sir,  — In  thanking  you  for  your  favourable  notice  of 
the  above  book  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  instant,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  parish  with  which  the 
book  deals  is  "  Lapworth  "  and  not  "  Lulworth  ".  The 
only  Lulworth  of  which  I  know  is  in  Dorset,,  and  your 
readers  will  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  mistake 
is  in  the  title  of  the  book  or  in  the  name  of  the  parish. 

I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  spare 
room  to  make  this  small  correction  in  your  next  issue. 

Yours  obediently, 
The  Editor  of 
"Memorials  of  a  Warwickshire  Parish". 


"THE  REAL  FOOD  PROBLEM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  23  January,  1905. 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  (albeit 
with  diffidence  at  troubling  you  once  more)  on  your 
article  of  21  January — in  which  under  the  above  head- 
ing you  discuss  the  question  of  free  meals  for  elementary 
school  children.  There  must  be  many  besides  myself 
who  consider  it  the  sanest  and  most  helpful  exposition 
of  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  One  realises  with 
increasing  certainty  that  the  pauperisation — or  other- 
wise— of  the  adult  poor  of  to-day  is  a  consideration 
secondary  to  that  of  preparing  their  children  to  become 
the  thrifty,  home-keeping,  home-careful  adults  of  to- 
morrow. A  valuable  contribution  to  that  end  is,  in  my 
opinion,  your  suggestion  that  "  the  provision  of  public 
feeding  ought  to  be  a  most  effective  means  for  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  in  practical  domestic  work  " 
(taken  with  your  previous  remark  that  "  those  who  can 
pay  should  pay  for  the  privilege  ").  So  indeed  is  the 
whole  of  your  illuminating  article. 

Pray  continue  such  suggestions  as  to  means  whereby 
education  may  join  hands  with  charity  for  the  creation 
of  a  self-dependent  labouring  class.  Could  not,  for 
instance,  the  rudimentary  principles  of  thrift  be  taught 
in  the  schools?       _  Yours,  &c. 

1  Edward  Houghton. 
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REVIEWS. 

BALZAC. 

"  Life  of  Honore  de  Balzac."    By  Mary  F.  Sandars. 

London  :  Murray.     1904.     12s.  net. 
"  Honore   de    Balzac.      Contes   Choisis."     London  : 

Dent  ;  New  York  :  Putnam.  1905.  is.  6d. 
"  TT  seems  curious",  remarks  Miss  Sandars  in  her 
*■  preface,  "  that  even  in  the  French  language  there 
is  no  trustworthy  or  satisfactory  Life  of  Balzac  ",  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  curious  as  the  fact  that  in  the 
big-volumed  biographical  sense  there  was  no  life  of 
Balzac.  How,  indeed,  could  there  be?  "I  go  to  bed 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  chickens  ",  he 
writes  in  the  spring  of  his  fame.  "  I  wake  up  at  one 
in  the  morning  and  work  till  eight  ;  then  I  take  some- 
thing light,  a  cup  of  pure  coffee,  and  get  into  the  shafts 
of  my  cab  until  four  ;  I  receive,  I  take  a  bath,  or  I  go 
out  ;  and  after  dinner  I  go  to  bed  ".  And,  two  years 
later,  "  Work,  always  work  !  Heated  nights  succeed 
heated  nights,  days  of  meditation  days  of  meditation, 
from  execution  to  conception,  from  conception  to 
execution  ".  He  planned  that  such  ruthless  servitude 
should  last  for  three  years  ;  it  lasted  for  fifteen.  In 
twelve  years,  from  1830  to  1842,  he  wrote  seventy- 
nine  novels.  And  such  novels  !  Not  pretty  streamlets 
of  agreeable  anecdote,  but  whirling  maelstroms  of 
existence  in  the  roar  of  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
remember  the  more  subtly  harmonic  note  of  life  itself. 
He  had  no  time  to  live  ;  no  time  to  live  outside  the  con- 
fines of  his  "  Comedie  Humaine".  And  the  craving 
that  he  had  for  life  makes  more  curious  the  ferocious 
courage  with  which  he  cut  himself  off  from  it.  Again 
and  again  he  cries  out  for  a  taste  of  more  personal 
experience,  "  to  go  off,  and  wander  and  explore  ;  make 
of  my  life  a  drama,  risk  my  life "  !  Yet  he  took  no 
risks  but  those  of  coffee  and  overwork  which  killed 
him  with  a  quiet  certainty  inimitable  by  more  romantic 
dangers.  His  existence  from  first  to  last  was  one  of 
appalling  discomfort.  His  long  fight  with  debt,  which 
reads  monstrous  as  some  ghastly  struggle  of  a  man 
with  an  octopus,  imposed  on  him  the  incredible  hours 
of  labour  which  cost  him  his  life.  And  yet  one  cannot 
think  of  him  as  chained  to  his  desk  by  any  mortal 
obligation,  but  by  the  fierce  energy  of  creation  which, 
even  with  death's  grip  upon  him,  made  him  plead 
pathetically  for  six  months,  six  weeks,  or  at  least  six 
days  in  which  to  add  one  last  miracle  to  the  work  he 
had  begun.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  divided  personality  ;  a 
division  so  emphasised  in  Rodin's  vision  of  his  shrouded 
soul  ;  the  genius  of  the  man  sitting  there  in  the  bare 
chamber,  ill  clad  and  ill  fed,  through  those  crushing 
hours  of  toil  amid  a  volcanic  d6bris  of  work  promised, 
begun,  cast  aside,  or  completed,  with  that  proud  boast 
of  having  "  carried  a  whole  society  in  his  head  "  ;  while 
*he  mortal  part  of  him  cried  aloud  for  adventure  and 
fame  and  love,  and  cursed  literature  as  "  no  better  than 
the  trade  of  a  woman  of  the  town  ".  No  wonder  that  there 
is  no  life  to  write,  that  in  his  letters  there  is  scarcely  a 
hint  of  spiritual  growth,  that  only  vague  traces  of  person- 
ality emerge  from  the  gross  preoccupation  with  business 
and  ambition,  that  hardly  a  sound  penetrates  from  the 
world  about  him  ;  never  the  hint  of  a  tender  fancy, 
no  one  glimmer  of  imaginative  flame.  Though  to  be 
loved  was  one  of  his  "  two  only  and  immense  desires", 
he  worked,  while  on  a  rare  and  dearly  earned  visit  to 
the  object  of  his  affections,  for  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  told  her  that  it  was  fortunate  for  her  he  did  not 
work  fifteen.  His  desire  for  love  was  probably  more 
largely  gratified  than  has  been  recorded,  for  Balzac  with 
all  his  boastfulness  and  amazing  egoism — "  I'amour- 
propre  litteraire  le  plus  avide  et  le  plus  grossier  que 
j'aie  connu  "  Sainte-Beuve  calls  him — clearly  knew  how 
on  occasion  to  hold  his  tongue,  and,  relying  so  much 
on  feminine  stimulation  and  receptiveness — Madame  de 
Berny,  Madame  Hanska  and  Madame  de  Castries  are 
but  a  few  of  the  names — the  occasions  must  have  been 
many.  But  even  his  love  affairs  were  as  breathless  a 
business  as  his  work. 

His  work  was  his  life,  and  what  a  life  it  was  !  In 
that  hare  room  of  his  he  entertained  a  company  more 
stimulating,  more  distinguished  than  any  accident 
of »  events    could    have    brought    together.  Kings, 


diplomats,  senators,  soldiers,  lawyers,  churchmen, 
authors,  artists,  actors,  journalists,  tradesmen, 
labourers,  peasants,  criminals  and  courtesans.  Two 
thousand  of  them  he  said  there  were,  representing 
every  human  activity — a  veritable  city  of  the  imagina- 
tion, this  "whole  society"  that  he  had  in  his  head. 
Not  paper  people,  the  puppets  of  a  story,  with  a  name, 
a  trick  of  manner  and  a  costume,  but  solid  incarna- 
tions, with  characters,  habits,  tastes,  politics,  ailments, 
religions,  furniture,  and  a  wardrobe.  If  ever  an  artist's 
faculty  may  be  described  as  creative,  to  his  work  the 
term  might  be  applied.  One  almost  seems  to  see  the 
manufacture  of  man  and  woman  from  morsels  of  clay 
under  the  relentless  manipulation  of  his  insatiable 
fingers.  And,  once  made,  those  creatures  of  his  fancy 
were  retained  for  future  employment  in  his  profound 
'  design.  Their  maker  never  forgot,  never  mislaid, 
never  was  done  with  them.  They  had  become  part 
j  of  that  society  which  he  had  in  his  head,  whose 
obscurest  developments  never  escaped  his  scrutiny, 
however  intensely  he  might  be  engrossed  in  its  more 
arduous  affairs. 

A  consciousness  of  his  creative  power,  and  his  ambi- 
tion to  pose  as  the  supreme  analyst  of  the  emotions, 
the  heavenly  chemist  of  humanity,  bred  in  Balzac  a 
sense  of  organising  omniscience,  which  tended  to  dis- 
tract into  symmetrical  co-ordination  the  results  of  that 
ravenous  observation  from  which  the  vital  quality  of 
I  his  work  was  drawn.    As  Paul  Bourget  says  in  his 
'  admirable  preface  to  the  "  Contes  Choisis"  :  "  L'esprit 
critique  .  .  .  s'en  servit  comme   d'un   instrument  de 
:  creation  au  lieu  de  l'employer  a  un  simple  controle." 
He  wished  to  do  for  the  moral  elements  what  others 
had  done  for  the  physical  ;  to  provide,  in  his  voluminous 
pandect,  an  index  of  spiritual  pathology,  to  which  every 
mortal  aberration  might  be  referred.    All  life  was  to 
be  covered  by  his  categories  of  Scenes,  Studies,  His- 
tories,  Miseries   and    Illusions  ;   nothing  was  to  be 
omitted  that  had  influenced  or  could  affect  the  human 
race.    Small  wonder  that,  with  death  facing  him  at 
fifty-one,  he   pleaded   so   pitifully  for  a  few  hours' 
respite  in  which  to  extenuate  the  insufficiencies  of  his 
splendid  failure.     For  failure,  measured  by  his  extra- 
vagant  ambition,    it   unquestionably   was.  Human 
nature   seems    to   remain    the    same,    and    yet  the 
"  Human  Comedy ",  which  was  to  mirror  it,  reads 
already  deeper  out  of  date  than  do  comedies  which 
were  written   two   hundred   years   before   it.  For, 
magnificent  dramatist  that  Balzac  was,  it  was  with 
portraiture  that  the  most  wonderful  of  his  powers 
ended.    He  was  the  sculptor  amongst  literary  artists  ; 
he  worked  always  in  the  round.    Beside  his  audacious, 
his  tempestuous  production,  Turgeniev  seems  a  delicate 
pastellist  and  Fielding  a  worker  in  black-and-white. 
He  had  a  sense  of  the  spectacle  of  life  which  sets  his 
i  genius  almost  beyond  comparison,  but  by  that  sense 
!  he  was  so  absorbed  that  his  valuation  of  the  energies 
'  of  life  was  based   on   the  degree  of  assistance  to 
spectacle  which  they  afforded.     This  is  to  say  more 
than  that  he  was  non-moral,  for  morality  being  less 
contributive  to  picturesque  display  than  is  its  opposite, 
he  only  cared  for  it  as  a  contrast,  and  realised  it  as  an 
appearance  only,  not  as  a  force.    Innocence,  chastity, 
saintliness  even,  he  painted,  for  he  painted  everything, 
but  only  as  scenic  relief,  and  with  absolute  incomprehen- 
sion.   Virtue,  as  he  viewed  it,  afforded  no  immunity 
from  the  infection  of  vice  :  his  saints  contemplate  the 
foulest  crimes  unrestrained  by  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  saintship.     It  was  thus  they  contributed  to  the 
spectacle.    It  was  thus  also  that  woman  contributed — 
by  her  unspeakable  possibilities  ;  and  it  was  for  those 
he  adored  her.    Her  vices  were  all  redeemable  by  her 
beauty,  her  virtues  were  all  at  the  mercy  of  her  love. 
And  the  woman  whose  passion  would  not  expose  her 
,  to  the  profundities  of  pollution  was  almost  as  incon- 
ceivable to  Balzac  as  one  whose  depravities  were  not 
subordinate  to  her  charm.     "  Leur  gros  libertin  de 
pere "   is   the   description   of  his   most  appreciative 
countryman,  who   measured   Balzac's  superiority  by 
the  opulence  of  his  "  vues  d'ensemble  ".    And  despite 
his  pretentious  omniscience,  his  artificial  philosophy, 
his   moral  superficiality,   his  habitual  pre-occupation 
I  with  the  senses,  even  his  strange  failure  to  obtain  a 
I  natural  reaction  between  the  characters  he  has  created, 
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the  marvel  of  his  work  remains,  lifted  above  the 
achievements  of  far  finer  writers  by  the  vast  spread  of 
its  wings,  the  range  of  its  wonderful  vision,  its  lusty 
strength,  its  prolific  energy,  its  immense  capacity,  its 
incomparable  power.  His  work  was  his  life,  and  every 
fresh  attempt  to  write  it  makes  the  fact  plainer.  Yet 
in  his  living  hours  there  is  one  episode  worth  recount- 
ing, because  Balzac,  for  all  his  discernment  of  woman, 
and  of  the  worst  side  of  woman,  never,  in  his  multi- 
farious tales  of  her,  set  so  gross  a  perfidy  to  her  dis- 
credit. He  had  not  imagined  that  the  sacred  passion 
of  sixteen  years  could  burn  out  in  five  months  of  married 
life.  He  liad  clamoured  to  live,  and  that  was  the  sensa- 
tion life  had  in  store  for  him.  It  silenced  his  demand 
for  any  other. 


BRITISH  BATS. 

"  The  Mammals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  By 
J.  G.  Millais.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Longmans.  1904. 
.£6  6s.  net. 

IF  the  bats  of  Great  Britain  could  speak  for  them- 
selves, they  might  urge  with  justice  that  until  this 
winter  they  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  naturalists 
of  this  country.  The  last  really  informing  work  on  our 
Cheiroptera — the  second  edition  of  Bell's  "British 
Quadrupeds  " — appeared  as  long  ago  as  1874,  and  the 
authors  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  mean- 
time have  been  mostly  content  to  copy  that  work,  not  I 
without  misquotation,  and  totally  to  ignore  the  informa- 
tion since  collected  in  the  scientific  magazines.  If  you 
asked  a  dweller  in  the  country  how  many  sorts  of  bats 
he  knew,  he  usually  replied  "  two,  the  large  and  the 
small,  the  rat  bat  and  the  mouse  bat ".  A  more 
accurate  observer  might  venture  to  add  a  third,  the 
long-eared  species.  And  the  bats  might  the  more 
justly  complain  of  this  neglect,  since  in  the  present 
scale  of  classification  they  rank  first  of  all  our  British 
fauna  (or  rather  second  only  to  homo  sapiens  himself) 
and  have  yet  received  far  less  attention  than  the  beetles,  j 
worms  and  parasites  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  It 
is  perhaps  partly  to  the  credit  of  our  humanitarian 
instincts  that  English  naturalists  have  neglected  to 
study  creatures  which  cannot  easily  be  examined  at  I 
close  quarters  without  the  aid  of  a  gun.  In  this  I 
the  rare  bat  has  hitherto  been  more  fortunate  than  j 
the  rare  bird,  and  this  article  is  not  written  with  the 
intention  of  stirring  up  the  bird-slayer  to  prolong 
his  raids  into  the  hours  of  darkness.  And  yet  it  is 
not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  a  country  so  crowded 
with  sportsmen  and  naturalists  as  ours  that  the 
bats  have  had  to  wait  for  worthy  treatment  until 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century.  However  they 
need  complain  no  longer.  Mr.  Millais' splendid  work 
i<nvites  us  all  to  the  study  of  cheiropterology,  and 
nobody  who  is  within  the  reach  of  a  decent  public 
library  has  any  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  name 
any  bat  that  may  fall  into  his  hands.  According 
to  Mr.  Millais  we  may  claim  twelve  species  as  our 
own.  For  there  are  some  bats,  like  certain  birds, 
that  hover  on  the  verge  of  authenticity.  If  a 
Continental  species  be  discovered  among  the  pack- 
ing cases  at  the  British  Museum,  or  in  the  rigging  of  a 
smack  at  Yarmouth,  shall  he  be  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  our  genuine  natives  ?  Mr.  Millais  says  no,  and  we 
agree  with  him.  The  rarest  of  all  our  bats,  Bechstein's 
bat,  has  been  found  in  three  distinct  inland  localities, 
and  far  from  any  signs  of  artificial  importation.  In 
spite  of  his  foreign  name  he  is  received  without  question 
among  the  true  Britishers,  and  adds  by  his  presence  a 
fresh  distinction  to  the  New  Forest,  already  famous  as 
the  home  of  rare  and  interesting  forms. 
,  The  story  of  a  British  bat  may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words.  Unlike  some  of  his  tropical  relatives  he  lives 
entirely  upon  insects,  and  as  a  general  rule  sleeps 
through  bright  sunshine  and  intense  cold.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  some  of  our  bats  were  solitary 
and  others  gregarious  in  their  habits,  but  our  new 
authority  gives  evidence  for  the  "flocking"  of  every 
single  British  species,  while  in  winter  time  four  or  five 
different  kinds  may  be  found  herded  together  in  a 
single  cavern.  When  we  come  to  discriminate  the 
■species,  there  are  one  or  two  which  can  be  named  at  a 


glance  from  some  prominent  feature.  The  horse-shoe 
bats,  for  example,  have  an  extraordinary  leaf-like  ap- 
pendage of  skin  upon  their  noses,  and  most  diabolical 
points  to  their  ears;  and  the  "greater"  is  decidedly 
large  as  bats  go,  and  the  "  lesser"  -distinctly  small,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  consultation  of  books  to 
make  their  identification  sure.  The  greater  horse-shoe 
appears  to  be  limited  to  the  South  of  England  and 
Wales,  its  northern  limit  (with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  Merioneth)  being  marked  by  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames.  The  lesser  horseshoe,  on  the  other  hand, 
ventures  for  some  unknown  reason  much  further  to  the 
north  and  west,  reaching  to  the  Scottish  border  and  to 
Ireland.  A  much  more  common  animal,  and  even  more 
easily  distinguished  by  the  unlearned,  is  the  long- 
eared  bat,  remarkable  as  the  only  beast  in  Creation 
whose  ears  are  as  long  as  his  whole  body.  There  are 
other  bats  whose  ears  are  long,  but  none  to  compare 
with  this.  But  the  creature  is  so  common  and  so 
widely  distributed  (except  in  the  extreme  north)  that 
there  is  no  excitement  stirred  by  its  discovery.  We 
can  imagine  a  man  living  in  one  of  the— shall  we 
say? — less  distinguished  counties  of  the  Midlands, 
whose  patriotism  will  be  quite  offended  at  finding, 
from  Mr.  Millais'  work,  that  his  county  can  only  claim 
three  out  of  our  twelve  bats.  As  soon  as  the  warm 
weather  comes  he  will  sally  forth  with  a  butterfly-net 
and  a  collecting-box ;  he  will  bribe  little  boys,  will 
climb  church-steeples  and  dive  into  vaults  and  cellars, 
until  the  pages  of  the  "  Zoologist  "  bear  witness  that  the 
greater  horse-shoe  has  passed  the  Valley  of  the  Thames 
or  the  hairy-armed  bat  is  feeling  its  way  towards 
East  Anglia.  The  publication  of  this  book  ought 
to  lead  to  the  further  working  out  of  the  distribution 
of  our  bats,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  curiously 
restricted  in  their  range.  No  possessor  of  the  book 
could  possibly  make  a  mistake,  since  it  contains  not 
only  full  descriptions  but  life-sized  coloured  plates,  of 
every  species,  and  a  note  in  the  "  Field "  or  the 
"  Zoologist"  will  place  the  new  locality  or)  record  for 
future  chroniclers  of  such  events.  Besides  the  kinds 
already  mentioned,  there  is  a  delightful  little  bat, 
whose  physiognomy  is  both  humorous  and  highly 
characteristic.  He  is  called  the  barbastelle,  though 
not  more  bearded  than  other  bats  ;  his  fur  and  wings 
are  sooty  black,  and  his  ears  meet  over  his  nose  in  a 
most  eccentric  manner.  This  is  generally  speaking  a 
South-country  species,  and  records  are  wanting  for 
most  of  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties.  Indeed 
the  Southern  counties,  as  one  might  expect,  are  the 
most  prolific  in  these  insect-eating  lovers  of  warmth, 
and  Hampshire  heads  the  list,  with  eleven  species  out 
of  twelve,  as  it  also  claims  all  but  one  of  our  heat- 
loving  reptiles.  The  only  British  bat  which  appears  to 
be  entirely  absent  from  our  south  coast  is  that  which 
was  formerly  called  the  hairy-armed  (somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  a  gorilla)  but  now  Leisler's  bat.  This 
creature,  though  found  throughout  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  refuses  to  dwell  in  the  south  and  east  of 
England,  but  inhabits  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  and  a 
few  of  our  northern  and  western  shires,  from  York  to 
Gloucester.  It  remains  for  our  students  of  bat-life,  having 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  facts,  to  in- 
vestigate a  little  further  the  causes  which  produce  them, 
and  to  discover,  if  they  can,  the  reason  of  this  peculiar 
distribution — whether,  for  instance,  this  rare  bat  is  being 
gradually  displaced  by  its  near  relative,  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  noctule  or  great  bat. 

The  naming  of  beasts  and  plants  has  always  afforded 
amusement  to  the  outsider,  and  few  indeed  are  the 
naturalists  who  have  rivalled  Linnaeus  in  wrapping 
up  the  maximum  of  definition  in  the  minimum  of  space. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  names  of  our  bats  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  material  for  the  scoffer.  Why  one 
should  be  a  beast  of  the  night  (noctule)  and  another  a 
beast  of  the  evening  (serotine)  ;  why  one  should  be  the 
bearded  (barbastelle)  and  another  the  whiskered  bat, 
with  no  perceptible  correspondence  in  their  hirsute 
appendages  ;  and  why  four  British  bats  should  be 
burdened  with  the  names  of  distinguished  foreign 
naturalists  ;  these  are  among  the  things  which  no 
fellow  can  understand.  One  of  the  last-named,  more- 
over, Daubenton's  bat,  is  so  well  marked  by  its 
constant  habit  of  flying  over  water  that  we  might 
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surely  be  allowed  to  call  it  the  lake  or  river  bat. 
We  think  that  we  could  add  a  few  more  bats  to  a  few 
more  counties — or  should  we  say,  a  few  more  counties  1 
to  a  few  more  bats  ? — but  we  have  no  desire  to  pick 
holes,  however  small,  in  a  work  carried  out  with  such 
enthusiasm,  generosity  and  completeness,  and  with 
such  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  other 
workers  in  the  same  field. 

The  illustrations  of  this  first  volume  of  "  British 
Mammals"  form  a  most  remarkable  series.  We  may 
not  be  very  enthusiastic  over  the  lithographic  and  other 
reproductions  in  colour  of  Mr.  Thorburn's  pictures — 
done  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Colour  in  such  work  should 
either  be  used  for  its  effect  of  beauty  or  to  aid  in 
identification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photogravure 
work  is  most  satisfactory  :  whilst  the  half-tones  of 
Mr.  Millais'  drawings  are  a  triumph. 


ELTON'S  SHAKESPEAREAN  COLLECTIONS. 

"William  Shakespeare  his  Family  and  Friends."  By 
the  late  Charles  Isaac  Elton.  Edited  by  Hamilton 
Thompson  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Andrew 
Lang.    London  :  Murray.     1904.    15.S-.  net. 

'  I  "HIS  book  has  a  mournful  interest.  It  is  a  publica- 
tion  of  the  collections  made  by  a  learned  and 
industrious  scholar  for  what  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  completed,  the  most  exhaustive  account  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  social  and  literary  surroundings  which 
has  ever  appeared.  But,  unhappily,  death  intervened, 
and  a  work  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  as  solid 
and  valuable  an  addition  to  Shakespearean  literature 
as  its  author's  "Origins  of  English  History"  are  to 
antiquities,  was  left  in  fragments.  Our  respect  for  Mr.  1 
Elton  as  a  scholar  is  so  great,  and  we  are  so  sensible 
of  the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  the  work 
appears  that,  had  we  consulted  inclination  merely,  we 
should  have  refrained  from  saying  a  word  expressive  of 
disapproval  and  fault-finding.  But  a  work  on  an  im- 
portant subject  with  such  a  name  as  his  on  the  title- 
page,  and  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as  its  sponsor,  must 
be  treated  with  becoming  seriousness.  And  of  one 
thing  we  are  quite  sure,  that  for  nothing  which  we 
censure  can  Mr.  Elton  be  regarded  as  responsible,  and 
from  nothing  which  we  say  would  he  have  dissented. 
Of  the  editor  we  desire  to  speak  with  all  kindness. 
The  preparation  of  these  papers  for  the  press  must  have 
been  a  labour  of  love,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  thought 
that  the  very  interesting  and  occasionally  valuable 
matter  contained  in  them  more  than  compensated  every- 
thing else. 

The  work  is  little  more  than  an  immense  common- 
place book  containing,  with  nothing  to  distinguish 
them,  sometimes  the  results  of  independent  research, 
sometimes  the  reproduction  of  what  is  now  mere  plati- 
tude found  in  every  extended  biography  of  Shakespeare. 
Unity  there  is  none.  We  have  dissertations  on 
Shakespeare's  early  life,  on  the  history  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  neighbouring  villages,  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  on  Elizabethan  London,  on 
Shakespeare's  descendants,  on  Howell's  "  Familiar 
Letters  ",  on  the  "  Tempest  ".  Indeed  the  materials  are 
so  miscellaneous  that  not  only  does  the  title  of  the  work 
bear  no  relation  to  the  contents  but  under  no  con- 
ceivable title  having  any  connexion  with  Shakespeare 
could  the  contents  be  ranged.  The  irrelevance  of  the 
dissertation  in  relation  to  the  main  theme  is  however 
nothing  to  the  irrelevance  in  the  dissertations  them- 
selves. There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  which  does 
not  call  aloud  for  revision,  and  which  does  not  contain 
inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies,  or  ill-considered  judg- 
ments, of  which  so  exact  and  careful  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Elton  would,  on  deliberation,  have  been  incapable,  and 
which  could  never  have  passed  in  proof.  For  example, 
on  p.  26  we  are  told  that  the  surname  of  Shakespeare's 
wife  is  only  "  inferred  from  a  vague  phrase  or  two  in  her 
granddaughter's  will  ",  while  two  pages  afterwards  we  I 
are  told,  and  told  rightly,  that  it  was  stated  in  the  bond 
given  by  Sandells  and  Richardson.  On  p.  116  the 
estate  of  Asbies  is  described  as  consisting  "  of  about 
thirty  acres  of  land  "  ;  on  p.  1 19  it  consists  of  "  about  | 
fifty  acres  with  four  odd  acres  over".  On  p.  1 16  we  are  I 
tlod  that  Robert  Arden  had  four  daughters.    If  Mr.  » 


Elton  had  verified  this,  as  he  most  certainly  would  have 
done,  by  the  settlement  made  by  Arden  on  his  second 
marriage,  printed  by  Halliwell-Phillipps,  he  would  have 
seen  that  Arden  had  six  daughters.  Again,  in  arguing, 
with  reference  to  the  identity  of  Shakespeare's  wife 
with  the  Agnes  of  the  will  of  Richard  Hathaway,  that 
"Anne"  and  "Agnes"  are  not  convertible  terms  Mr. 
Elton  temporarily  displays  an  ignorance  which  is  simply 
incredible.  Anyone,  who  is  half  as  familiar  with  old 
documents  as  he  was,  is  aware  that  the  names  are  not 
only  frequently  but  habitually  convertible.  In  Cornwall 
for  example,  the  village  of  S.  Agnes  and  S.  Agnes 
Head  are  at  the  present  day  called  by  the  people  about 
there  "  S.  Anne's".  That  by  the  33rd  of  Henry  VL 
and  the  two  cases  reported  by  Coke  it  was  decided  that 
the  two  names  should  not  be  convertible  is  only  a  proof 
that  they  were.  On  pp.  197-8  it  is  assumed  that 
Shakespeare  .was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors  "  being  played  at  Gray's  Inn  on 
28  December  1594  because  (p.  198)  a  few  days  afterwards 
on  the  26th  and  28th  he  was  acting  before  the  Queen 
at  Greenwich  !  On  pp.  148-9  a  most  inaccurate  account 
is  given  of  the  Welcome  Common  enclosure  affair,  Mr. 
Elton  contending  that  "  I  "  in  the  words  in  Thomas- 
Greene's  diary  "  Mr.  Shakespeare  telling  J.  Greene 
that  I  was  not  able  to  bear  the  inclosing  of  Welcombe  " 
refer  to  Shakespeare,  whereas  it  obviously  refers  to 
the  speaker.  In  the  long  and  wholly  superfluous- 
dissertation  on  the  "Tempest"  a  very  surprising 
ignorance  is  shown  of  the  principles  of  Shakespeare's 
versification.  Mr.  Elton  should  surely  have  known,  or 
would  very  soon  have  learnt,  that  that  alone  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  play  could  not  have  been 
written,  as  Hunter  supposed,  in  1596. 

But  all  this  is  of  comparatively  minor  importance. 
What  everyone  will  naturally  expect  in  a  book  bearing" 
Mr.  Elton's  name  will  be  new  light  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Shakespearean  inquiry,  in  which  he  was 
known  to  be  a  specialist,  and  which  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  investigating.  But  so  far  from  throwing  new 
light  on  such  subjects  he  is  not  even  abreast  of  what  is 
known.  On  the  poet's  genealogy,  on  the  history  of  the 
Ardens  and  Hathaways,  on  the  Lambert  Bond,  on 
the  difficulties  involved  in  determining  the  identity  of  the 
several  Shakespeares,  on  the  poet's  marriage,  on 
the  S.  Helen's  assessment,  on  the  claims  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  coat  of  arms,  on  the  Welcome  Common 
affair,  on  the  poet's  will,  all  or  most  discussed  at  great 
length,  he  adds  nothing  to  what  may  be  found  in  French, 
in  Halliwell  -  Phillipps  and  in  the  other  authorities 
epitomised  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  The  many  Warwickshire 
archives  which  have  either  been  imperfectly  explored,  or 
not  explored  at  all,  he  has  plainly  left  uninvestigated,  and 
thus  missed  his  one  great  opportunity  of  important 
contribution  to  Shakespearean  inquiry.  Still  more  to  be 
regretted  is  the  energy  wasted  in  attempting  to  kill 
what  has  never  had  life  or  what  has  long  been  dead. 
Thus,  while  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  interesting 
problem  of  Shakespeare's  legal  and  medical  knowledge,, 
a  whole  section  is  devoted  to  balancing  the  probabili- 
ties for  and  against  Aubrey's  nonsense  about  him  being 
a  butcher.  No  less  than  thirty-eight  pages  are  wasted 
in  discussing  Hunter's  absurd  theories  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  "  Tempest  "  was  produced  in  1596, 
and  fifty-three  in  a  profitless  discussion  as  to  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  acted.  Everything  which  is  of 
real  interest  suggested  by  it  is  ignored,  such  as  its  rela- 
tion to  Jacob  Ayrer's  drama,  and  the  dramatic  relations 
between  England  and  Germany.  The  sections  on  the 
Natural  History,  in  the  poems  and  plays,  are,  as  well  as 
the  sections  dealing  with  the  theatres,  very  defective  and 
would  never  by  their  author  at  least  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  stand. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  this  work,  speaking  generally, 
is  that  it  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  information, 
the  result,  if  not  of  erudition,  of  very  wide  reading,  and 
well  worth  bringing  together.  Some  of  the  sections, 
notably  those  on  the  antiquities  of  Stratford,  the  Land- 
marks'on  the  Stratford  Road  and  in  London,  as  well  as 
those  on  Shakespeare's  descendants  and  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "Tempest"  would,  with  a  little  re- 
vision, have  made  admirable  articles  in  one  of  the  serious- 
reviews.  Our  objection  is  to  their  appearing  in  a  form 
which  is  most  misleading,  and  thus  claiming   an  im- 
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portance  which  one  of  the  most  conscientious  scholars 
that  have  ever  lived  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim 
for  them.  We  repeat,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Elton's 
memory,  that  we  have,  in  accordance  with  duty,  com- 
mented on  the  book  not  as  representing,  what  it 
represented  to  Mr.  Elton,  mere  material  and  rough 
draught,  but  as  representing  what  the  zeal  of  a  most 
indiscreet  editor  has  made  it  represent,  a  finished  work 
with  a  deceptive  title. 


THE  PEN  INSULAR  WAR  AGAIN. 

"  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  1808-1814."  By  Captain 
Lewis  Butler,  late  King's  Royal  Riile  Corps.  With 
sketch  maps.    2  vols.    London  :  Unwin.    32.V.  net. 

\  LTHOUGH  English  interest  in  the  Peninsular  War 
will  never  fade,  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
nook  has  appeared  at  a  happy  moment.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Napier's  famous  History  was  practically  the 
only  one  available  for  those  who  wished  to  study  the 
operations  in  the  Peninsula,  it  would  probably  have 
been  welcomed  by  many  military  students,  as  affording 
a  very  fairly  concise  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1808- 
1814.  For  despite  the  great  charm  of  Napier,  for 
various  reasons,  but  mainly  owing  to  his  violent  political 
prejudices  coupled  with  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which/ 
he  dealt  with  many  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
military  operations,  his  book  could  be  hardly  deemed  a 
ready  work  of  reference  for  the  ordinary  military  student. 
Also,  Napier  rarely  concerned  himself  with  accurate 
summaries  of  the  composition  and  strength  of  the 
opposing  forces  or  of  the  casualties  they  incurred,  and 
in  many  other  ways  failed  to  supply  a  full  knowledge 
•of  the  details  of  the  campaigns.  The  appearance  of 
Professor  Oman's  book  has  changed  the  situation  ;  for 
this  promises,  when  completed,  to  fulfil  all  these 
wants  and,  judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  two 
volumes  already  issued,  in  far  more  exhaustive  a  manner 
than  does  Captain  Butler's  work.  It  is  true  Mr. 
Oman's  book  threatens  to  assume  alarming  proportions, 
but  in  such  a  complex  and  drawn-out  tale  as  the 
Peninsular  War  it  seems  hard  to  avoid  this,  if  full 
information  is  to  be  given  on  all  points.  We  have  no 
desire  to  exalt  unduly  the  value  of  Mr.  Oman's  work, 
for  although  we  have  said  that  in  many  respects  it  is 
admirable,  we  have  yet  often  drawn  attention  to  Mr. 
Oman's  unfortunate  habit  of  posing  as  a  heaven-born 
critic  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  can  we  forget  his  intolerance 
of  all  views  on  technical  military  details  save  his  own. 
If  we  set  aside  these  weaknesses,  his  history  is  an 
excellent  work  and  leaves  little  room  for  a  book  of 
the  type  of  Captain  Butler's.  In  fact  the  only  points 
which  can  be  claimed  for  the  latter  are  that  it  is  a  fairly 
clear  and  condensed  account,  giving  a  complete  history 
of  the  war,  whereas  Mr.  Oman's  work  at  present  only 
carries  us  as  far  as  Talavera.  Captain  Butler  has 
evidently  taken  considerable  pains  to  arrange  his  facts 
and  to  compress  his  story  within  the  limits  of  two 
volumes,  but  he  sadly  lacks  the  art  of  making  a 
book  of  this  description  as  useful  and  convenient 
as  it  should  be.  An  initial  and  unpardonable  error 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  given,  as  a  heading 
to  the  whole  832  pages,  the  same  five  words, 
"Wellington's  Operations  in  the  Peninsula".  This 
combined  with  the  equally  unfortunate  omission  of  all 
dates — which  in  such  a  work  should  appear  on  the  top 
of  every  page — makes  the  story  of  the  campaigns  most 
difficult  to  follow  and  irritating  to  refer  to.  To  give  an 
example: — A  brief  headline  of  "Campaign  of  1812" 
over  the  left  page  (496),  with  "Storming  of  Badajoz  " 
above  the  right  page  (497),  would  at  least  double  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  So  with  the 
maps,  in  a  work  of  this  sort  clearly  drawn  maps,  placed 
at  the  proper  places  and  inserted  in  a  proper  manner, 
are  indispensable  to  the  study  of  military  operations. 

It  is  immaterial  how  roughly  drawn  these  may  be,  if 
they  are  distinct  and  call  attention  to  the  salient 
features  they  are  intended  to  depict.  Those  given  in 
this  book  are  indistinct,  uncertain  in  purpose  and  at 
places  illegible,  are  not  always  in  the  right  place  and 
are  rendered  difficult  to  refer  to,  since  they  do  not 
open  clear  of  the  letterpress  and  are  even,  in  some 
•cases,  inserted  sideways.    These  matters  are  the  very 


A  B  C  of  military  cartography  and  to  disregard  them 
nowadays  is  inexcusable. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  in  Mr.  Oman's 
work  is  his  thoroughness  in  all  matters  of  detail  and 
especially  in  his  care  to  verify  and  spell  correctly 
the  names  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  places — in 
marked  contrast  to  Napier.  Captain  Butler  however  is 
evidently  a  disciple  of  Napier,  for  he  starts  by  express- 
ing the  opinion  that,  "  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the 
correct  spelling  of  names  and  places.  Almost  every  town 
and  river  in  Spain  and  Portugal  seems  capable  of  being 
spelt  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways".  Having  thus 
committed  himself  to  this  view  of  Peninsular  ortho- 
graphy, he  proceeds  to  act  up  to  it  with  unflinching 
courage.  Thus,  "  Barrosa  "  is  given  as  "  Barossa  ", 
whilst  "aguardiente",  being  merely  the  Spanish  for 
spirits,  is  spelt  "  aquadente  ",  and  so  on  throughout. 
In  purely  military  matters  Captain  Butler  is  not  always 
correct  :  speaking  of  his  own  regiment  in  1809,  he 
lightly  alludes  to  it  as  the  "  6oth  Rifles"  some  fifteen 
years  before  it  was  awarded  that  title  and  whilst  it  was 
still  known  as  the  60th  (Royal  American)  Regiment. 
In  this  he  emulates  Lord  Wolseley,  who  in  his  "  Story 
of  a  Soldier's  Life  "  caused  some  amusement  by  refer- 
ring to  regiments  in  the  China  war  of  i860  by  their 
long-winded  territorial  titles  invented  in  1881.  Again 
he  expresses  himself  puzzled  at  the  idea  of  some  British 
prisoners  and  deserters  having  served  in  the  French 
army.  He  is  apparently  unaware  that  some  of  our 
so-called  "  British  "  regiments  were  originally  raised  in 
Germany,  and  that  in  the  Peninsula  their  effective 
strength  was  at  times  maintained  by  enrolling  in  their 
ranks  French  prisoners  and  deserters.  Naturally  under 
such  conditions  things  became  at  times  mixed,  and 
there  is  an  authentic  record  of  a  colonel  of  a  battalion 
composed  of  such  "  desirables  "  writing  officially  to 
make  excuses  for  the  misbehaviour  of  his  men  before 
the  French  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  largely 
composed  of  foreigners,  and  that  finding  themselves 
engaged  against  an  enemy,  in  whose  ranks  many  of 
their  own  nationality  were  serving,  they  were  placed  in 
a  very  peculiar  position.    So  we  should  imagine. 

From  time  to  time  Captain  Butler  indulges  in  some- 
what severe  criticisms  and  reflections  on  the  civilian 
misrule  of  our  army  which  has  so  often  been  preju- 
dicial. Some  of  his  similes  are  at  least  open  to 
question.  He  compares  the  mutual  feelings  of  dislike 
of  the  Spaniards,  English  and  French  in  181 1  to  those 
entertained  to-day  by  the  Liberal-Unionists,  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals,  and  states  that  in  each  case  the 
first,  although  compelled  to  act  with  the  second,  do  so 
"  unwillingly  and  in  a  spirit  of  arrogant  contempt  ". 
Possibly  the  comparison  which  will  surprise  readers, 
both  lay  and  military,  most,  is  where  Captain  Butler 
assures  us  that  "  the  charm  which  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
has  had  for  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  although 
not  adorned,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  by  grace  of  manner 
is  .  .  .  indeed  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  French 
Emperor  ". 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

"  Histoire  de  la  Banque  d'Angleterre."  Par  M.  A. 
Andreades.  Preface  de  M.  C.  H.  Lyon-Caen. 
2  vols.  Paris  :  Libraire  Nouvelle  de  Droit  et  de 
Jurisprudence.  1904. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  the  com- 
mercial history  of  Great  Britain  must  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  book  dealing  ex- 
haustively with  the  history  of  our  central  banking 
institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  To  the  British 
inquirer,  possibly,  the  absence  of  such  a  work  would 
not  be  considered  so  strange  as  it  would  be  to  a 
foreigner,  and  probably  those  best  qualified  for  the 
task  find  more  useful  outlets  for  their  energies  in 
the  discussion  of  the  monetary  problems  of  to-day  than 
for  the  recording  of  past  events.  Further,  the  Bank 
of  England  is  neglected  by  the  historian  because  it  is  still 
with  us.  But  what  our  own  writers  have  not  attempted, 
M.  Andreades  has  accomplished  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  and  in  two  carefully  compiled  volumes  he  has 
given  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
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As  an  economist  he  was  led,  he  says,  to  study  our  I 
commercial  development,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  greatest  hank  in  the  world  had  never  had  the 
story  of  its  foundation  and  subsequent  fortunes  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  fitting  its  importance.  In  fact,  he 
mentions  about  half  a  dozen  works  as  being  all  which 
can  be  said  to  treat  of  the  subject  in  any  satisfactory 
way,  and  as  regards  one  of  these,  that  by  Francis,  he 
points  out  that  the  author  lived  at  a  time  when  popular 
writers  were  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Three  Musketeers  ". 

In  the  first  volume  the  author  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  banking  in  England  from  its  infancy  to  the 
Act  of  1819,  which  provided  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  for  its  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  there  had  grown  up  a  class  of 
traders,  known  as  goldsmiths,  who,  when  the  Tower 
became  discredited  as  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  the 
money  of  the  merchants  of  London,  attracted  to  them- 
selves the  custody,  not  only  of  the  merchants'  money 
but  also  of  the  revenues  of  the  county  families  ;  and 
their  receipts  for  sums  deposited  with  them  are  the 
earliest  form  of  banknotes. 

M.  Andreades  treats  the  creation  of  the  Bank  from 
the  aspect  both  of  its  political  and  its  commercial 
necessity.  We  should  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
commercial  necessity  for  banking  facilities  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  at  the  present  day  ;  what  the 
merchants  wanted  was  some  place  where  their  money 
could  be  deposited  in  safety,  and  the  new  institution 
would  be  as  easily  exploited  by  the  Crown  as  the  gold- 
smiths had  been.  These  had  suffered  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Crown  to  repay  sums  borrowed  from  them  ; 
money  was  required  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtained  and  the  subsequent  repayment  were  secondary 
matters  to  the  Exchequer.  With  reference  to  the 
political  necessity,  it  was  not  so  much  banking  facilities 
that  were  required  by  the  Crown  as  some  new  means 
of  obtaining  supplies  ;  the  Tonnage  Act,  which  created 
the  Bank  of  England,  would  never  have  been  passed 
but  for  the  condition  that  the  capital  raised  was  to  be 
lent  to  the  Government.  When  at  later  dates  the 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  renewed,  we 
find  further  advances  to  the  Government  stipulated  for 
in  consideration  thereof. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  possessed  by  the  Ex- 
chequer to  avail  itself  by  force  of  the  money  deposited 
with  the  Bank,  the  depositors  did  in  fact  find  that  their 
funds  were  safer  than  they  had  been  when  entrusted  to 
the  goldsmiths.  No  sooner  had  the  Bank  of  England 
.been  created  than  a  rival  institution  was  formed  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  received  the 
title  of  the  Land  Bank  ;  its  object  also  was  to  lend 
money  to  the  Government.  Fortunately  for  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Land  Bank  did  not  meet  with  public 
support,  only  ^2,100  of  the  required  capital  being  sub- 
scribed, and  it  was  abandoned.  The  rivalry  which  was 
threatened  by  the  South  Sea  Company  came  to  nothing, 
but  the  necessary  reference  to  the  company  has  induced 
the  author  to  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  that 
extraordinary  wave  of  speculation  known  to  us  as  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  Of  the  many  schemes  projected, 
perhaps  the  strangest  was  that  "  For  carrying  on  an 
undertaking  of  great  advantage  which  shall  in  due  time 
be  revealed  "  ;  possibly  we  have  here  the  first  instance 
of  a  no-prospectus  company. 

The  chapters  that  follow  are  concerned  more  with 
the  general  history  of  England  than  with  the  Bank, 
and  M.  Andreades  has  evidently  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  title  of  his 
work  :  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  economic 
situation  of  England  in  1790,  and  another  dealing  with 
the  financial  policy  of  William  Pitt.  The  crises  of 
1793  and  1797  are  next  dealt  with.  In  1797,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  Bank  was  unable  to  pay  its  notes 
in  gold  and  the  Act  of  Restriction  was  passed  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  time,  yet  to  it  have  been  attributed 
the  most  beneficial  results.  M.  Andreades  quotes  from 
Lord  Stanhope's  "  Life  of  Pitt  "  that  "  the  issue  of  in- 
convertible paper  money  was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
Great  Britain,  being  in  fact  a  gigantic  system  of 
credit  permitting  the  struggle  against  a  gigantic 
enemy  ".  He  however  rightly  controverts  this  view, 
pointing  out  that  the  Act   in  fact  produced  almost 


overwhelming  difficulties  through  the  absence  of 
any  check  on  the  fiduciary  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  We  may  find  some  record  of  the 
extraordinary  ideas  on  currency  questions  prevalent 
at  this  time  in  the  objections  raised  in  1802  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Act  should  not  be  renewed,  and  in  the 
discussions  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Bullion  Report  presented  to  it  in  1810.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  market  price  of  gold 
had  gradually  increased  from  ^3  lys.  iohd.,  its  value 
in  coined  money,  to  over  ^4  12s.  in  paper,  due  of 
course  to  excessive  paper  issues,  we  find  the  House 
in  1810  gravely  adopting  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Vansittart  to  the  effect  that  the  value  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  was  not  depreciated,  but  that  the  value 
of  gold  was  enhanced,  and  that  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  states 
were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  high  price  of  bullion. 
Fortunately  the  financial  crisis  of  181 5,  to  which  there 
is  no  reference  beyond  a  short  foot-note  on  p.  330 
(Vol.  I.),  caused  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  total 
circulation  that  the  remaining  notes  ceased  to  be  in 
excess,  and  circulated  on  an  equality  with  cqin  ;  this 
paved  the  way  for  the  Act  of  1819,  which  provided  for 
the  gradual  return  to  convertibility  of  the  note  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  the  second  volume  M.  Andreades  deals  with  the 
various  financial  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
passed  since  1825,  the  dawn  of  joint-stock  banking, 
and  with  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  which  embodies 
in  its  clauses  the  arguments  maintained  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  currency  principle.  The  antagonistic 
views  of  the  banking  and  currency  schools  are  carefully 
epitomised,  but  on  this  question,  as  on  several  others 
arising  in  the  book,  the  author  does  not  favour  us  with 
his  own  views,  contenting  himself  with  praising  both 
schools.  Over  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  for 
much  of  this  the  author  is  indebted  to  that  excellent 
little  book  "  A  Money  Market  Primer  "  of  Mr.  G.  Clare, 
to  which  he  makes  frequent  reference. 

The  Bank  Act  was  not  long  in  force  before  it  had  to 
be  suspended.  In  1847  we  see  this  done,  owing  to 
the  crisis  which  was  brought  about  by  the  joint  effect 
of  the  railway  mania,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  of  the  wheat  crop  in  England  and  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  America.  On  the  railway  mania  the  author 
quotes  Sir  Robert  Peel's  view  that  this  was  the  least 
pernicious  since  it  was  only  temporary  and  in  the 
growth  of  railroads  was  laid  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity. 

The  remaining  portion  of  M.  Andreades'  work  is  the 
most  disappointing,  for  it  is  of  the  history  of  the  Bank 
of  England  since  1844  that  we  have  the  least  adequate 
records.  He  passes  to  the  crisis  of  1857  with  prac- 
tically no  reference  to  the  intervening  ten  years,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  years  between  1857  and  1866. 
He  then  leaps  from  1866,  with  a  reference  in  five  lines 
to  the  1878  failures,  to  the  Baring  crisis  of  1890.  From 
this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Bank  of  England  had 
no  history  except  in  times  of  crises,  but  we  may  more 
reasonably  account  for  the  author's  meagre  records  of 
these  later  times  by  the  fact  that  our  own  literature  on 
the  subject  is  very  scanty. 

Although  the  volumes  deal  somewhat  exhaustively 
with  much  that  concerns  the  Bank  of  England,  we  are 
surprised  that  there  are  some  matters  only  slightly 
mentioned  and  others  omitted  which  should  be  included 
in  any  book  which  purports  to  give  a  full  history. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  various  changes  in  the  Bank 
rate,  or  of  the  dividends  paid  to  stockholders,  or  of  the 
additions  made  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  should  have  expected  the  provisions  of 
the  various  Acts  passed  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
Bank  to  be  given  more  or  less  in  detail,  yet  the  only 
Act  of  which  any  special  notice  is  taken  is  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  of  this  only  an  abstract  is  given. 

In  another  direction  the  value  of  the  work  is  some- 
what limited  owing  to  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  M. 
Andreades  to  express  his  own  opinion  on  many  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  Bank  and  its  policy,  due  as 
he  states  to  his  want  of  that  practical  acquaintance- 
with  business  so  necessary  in  such  matters.    He  slyly 
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adds  thai  he  has  known  others  settle  the  problems  in 
question  without  hesitation,  though  unhappily  he  was 
not  long  in  findirtg  out  that  their  excess  of  assurance 
was  not  always  clue  to  an  excess  of  knowledge.  All 
w  ho  read  his  work  will  agree  with  him  that  it  is  difficult 
to  w  rite  the  history  of  the  Hank  of  England  without 
touching  upon  the  commercial  and  financial  history  ot 
the  country,  and  we  have  frequently  felt  in  reading  the 
two  volumes  that  he  was  rather  wandering  from  his 
definite  purpose  by  detailing  matters  unconnected  with 
the  Bank. 

Notwithstanding  these  minor  shortcomings,  we  can 
on  the  whole  congratulate  M.  Andreades  upon  the 
result  of  his  labours,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  judged 
bv  the  fact  that  the  list  of  the  authorities  cited  by  him 
covers  no  less  than  thirty-two  pages  of  the  first  volume, 
and  forms  a  most  valuable  bibliography  of  the  whole 
subject.  Let  us  hope  that  his  history  may  be  the 
means  of  inducing  one  of  our  own  countrymen  to  write 
a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Bank  of  England. 


HETEROGENESIS. 

"Studies  in  Heterogenesis."    By  H.  Charlton  Bastian. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.    1904.    315.  6d. 

TWO  of  the  doctrines  about  which  most  scientific 
J-  workers  are  in  least  doubt  are  denoted  by  the 
terms  "biogenesis"  and  "  homogenesis  ".  The  first 
of  these  two  words  covers  the  theory  that  all  the  exist- 
ing animals  and  plants,  great  or  small,  have  come  into 
individual  existence  as  the  products  of  parental 
organisms  from  which  they  separated  as  buds  or 
shoots,  or  spores,  or  eggs,  or  seeds,  that  in  fact  they 
take  origin  only  from  little  pieces  of  actually  living 
matter  produced  by  the  parent  organism.  Biogenesis, 
in  short,  is  the  theory  that  the  living  things  we  know 
do  not  arise  by  spontaneous  generation.  As  a  universal 
proposition,  it  cannot  be  proved,  if  proof  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  formal  logic.  In  the  simpler  cases,  as  for  in- 
stance the  production  of  maggots  in  decaying  meat, 
the  meshes  of  a  piece  of  muslin,  excluding  the  parent 
fly,  are  small  enough  to  eliminate  the  theoretical  error. 
In  the  cases  of  microbes  such  as  moulds  and  bacteria, 
and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  infusoria,  the  sources 
of  infection  are  subtler,  and  experimental  error  is  more 
difficult  to  eliminate.  But  in  the  last  thirty  years,  under 
a  technique  continuously  improving,  doubtful  instance 
after  instance  has  been  resolved,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  doubt  varies  inversely 
as  the  skill  of  the  investigator.  This  result  has  come 
from  the  work  of  no  special  school  ;  it  lies  under  no 
suspicion  of  having  been  hoped  for  too  eagerly.  Pasteur, 
who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  Tyndall,  who  was  neither 
devout  nor  a  Catholic,  made  contributions  to  it  with  an 
equal  fervour. 

The  doctrine  to  which  the  word  "homogenesis"  is 
applied  is  the  scientific  summary  of  such  facts  as  that 
figs  are  not  to  be  gathered  of  thistles,  that  like  begets 
its  like.  Here  again,  in  the  grosser  cases  there  is  no 
doubt  ;  the  difficulties  of  accepting  or  rejecting  evidence 
bearing  on  the  theory  increase  rapidly  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  observation  and  manipulation  of  minute  organ- 
isms. It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  those  ignorant  of 
modern  laboratory  practice  the  intricacy  and  delicacy 
of  the  operations  required.  One  of  the  ablest  micro- 
scopists  in  Europe,  discussing  the  other  day  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  devoting  the  next  few  years  to  investigation 
of  a  particular  micro-organism,  said  to  the  present 
reviewer  : — "  The  trouble  is  that  I  should  have  to  give 
up  six  months  to  learning  the  technique  of  the  beast — 

there  is  a  man  in          who  knows  something  about  it ; 

I  suppose  I  should  begin  by  working  under  him  for  a 
time." 

Such  considerations  throw  much  doubt  on  the  value 
of  Dr.  Bastian's  observations  as  evidence  for  the  con- 
clusions towards  which  he  presses.  Dr.  Bastian  is  a 
very  distinguished  physician  who  has  gained  more  than 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  person,  and  whose 
work  in  the  consulting-room,  the  hospital  wards  and 
the  laboratory,  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  has 
taken  a  high  rank.  The  observations  brought  together 
in  the  volume  now  before  us  cover  almost  the  whole 


I  field  of  the  lower  forms  of  life.    He  has  w  orked  with 
many  kinds  of  bacteria,  with  moulds  and  alga,',  with 
amoeboid,  flagellate  and  clliate  protozoa,  and  with 
sporozoons,  hydroids  and  rotifers.    It  is  improbable 
that  any  professional  microscopist  would  claim  to  be 
an  expert  on  a  hundredth  part  of  this'  range  of  work, 
.  and  in  microscopical  problems  only  expert  evidence  is 
l  of  any  value.    The  photomicrographie  illustrations  are 
!  no  evidence  by  themselves  ;  at  the  best  they  are  an 
I  imperfect  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  microscopic 
field  at  a  given  moment.     A  cinematographic  record 
extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  would  be 
of  great  interest  and  may  yet  come  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  science,  but  even  such  a  record  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  most  exact  historical  account 
of  the  methods  employed  in  making  the  microscopic 
preparations  so  as  to  exclude  sources  of  error. 

The  microscopic  world  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Bastian 
is  a  phantasmagoria  of  shifting  confusion,  a  dream  of 
magical  changes.  Green  vegetable  cells  have  changed 
under  his  eyes  into  amcebaa  and  heliozoa  ;  one  kind 
of  protozoon  changes  into  another.  The  eggs  of 
rotifers  or  of  hydroids  give  miraculous  birth  to  amoeba?,, 
infusorians  or  moulds.  The  pellicle  that  forms  on  the 
surface  of  organic  infusions  heaves  into  life,  not  into 
any  vague,  unorganised  protoplasm,  but  into  definite 
apd  known  creatures.  Bacteria  or  spirilla  (which  are 
now  regarded  as  plants)  combine  to  form  bell-animalculas.. 
The  most  varied  exchanges  take  place  amongst  micro- 
scopic plants,  diatoms  giving  rise  to  algae,  algae  to 
other  algag  and  so  forth.  Some  king  of  misrule,, 
banished  from  the  upper  and  visible  world,  has  found  a 
new  dominion  in  this  underworld  of  the  microscope,, 
and  heterogenesis  and  spontaneous  generation  replace 
the  orderly  processes  of  visible  nature. 

Dr.  Bastian  is  well  aware  of  the  logical  corollary  of 
the  theories  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  his  interpre- 
tation of  his  observations.  The  intimate  relation. 
between  the  presence  of  certain  low  organisms  and  the 
occurrence  of  various  diseases  in  men  and  animals  is 
the  most  active  principle  in  contemporary  medical, 
pathological  and  sanitary  work.  However  much  may 
be  allowed  in  favour  of  methods  of  general  sanitation) 
and  of  aiding  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  to  resist 
the  possible  entrance  of  microbes,  the  main  attack  of 
preventive  medicine  has  been  directed  against  the 
microbes  themselves.  If  a  particular  disease  can  arise 
only  by  infection  with  a  definite  microbe,  come  by 
descent  from  another  microbe  of  the  same  kind,  then 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  the  spreading  oF 
a  disease  have  a  definite,  practical  object  before  them, 
j  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Bastian  be  correct,  and  the 
microbes  of  definite  diseases  can  arise  de  novo  either 
from  harmless  organisms  or  from  unorganised  matter, 
then  practically  all  current  ideas  on  the  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  epidemic  diseases  must  be  abandoned,  and 
an  unhappy  world  must  bow  before  the  malevolent 
caprices  of  nature. 

The  gravity  of  the  consequences  of  a  scientific  con- 
clusion is  no  argument  against  its  validity.  That  the 
slow  result  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  centuries  has 
been  the  building  up  of  a  stubborn  faith  in  the  orderliness 
and  continuity  of  natural  processes,  affords  no  argument 
that  the  work  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  may  not  reveal 
some  corner  where  convulsion  replaces  order,  where 
the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  becomes  foolishness.  Bio- 
genesis, homogenesis,  even  the  continuity  of  nature 
are  merely  generalisations  from  observed  facts,  and,  as 
such,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  any  new  facts  that  may  be 
discovered.  But  the  more  striking  the  disharmony 
between  any  supposed  new  fact  and  the  orderly  con- 
tinuity that,  so  far,  nature  has  displayed  to  the  most 
careful  observers,  the  more  urgent  it  is  to  scrutinise  the 
evidence  produced.  Dr.  Bastian's  methods  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  an  exactness  congruous  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  subject,  and  we  are  not  ready  to  abandon 
belief  in  the  production  of  like  only  from  like  at  the 
call  of  a  writer  who  groups  together,  as  instances  of 
heterogenesis,  the  polymorphic  appearances  of  bacteria 
grown  in  different  culture  media,  the  sudden  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  or  species  of  the  evening  prim- 
rose and  the  transformation  of  rotifers  into  amoebae, 
or  the  production  of  infusorians  from  an  unorganised  . 
scum. 
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NOVELS. 

•  A  Prince  of  the  People  :  a  Romance  of  Modern 
Royalty."  By  Major  Philip  Trevor.  London  : 
Isbister.  1904.  6s. 
Major  Trevor  having  determined  to  follow  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  into  the  intimate  portraiture  of  imagin- 
ary royalty  would  have  shown  wisdom  had  he  refrained 
from  treading  on  his  leader's  heels  in  the  domains  of  the 
gynecologist.  Now  that  the  newspapers  spare  us  hardly 
any  details  of  the  maladies  of  the  distinguished,  we 
might  at  least  ask  our  novelists  to  avoid  matters  best 
left  to  midwives.  But  this  trespass  is  very  much  in  the 
modern  taste,  and  Major  Trevor's  handling  of  the  phy- 
sical history  of  the  Queen  of  Arcadia  will  be  generally 
admired.  The  book  is  spoilt  for  a  romance  by  the  pur- 
pose overlying  it,  and  is  ineffective  as  satire  from  the 
author's  want  of  grasp.  As  a  political  gospel  it  is 
amateurish.  We  can  all  describe  the  evils  of  party 
government,  but  only  an  inexperienced  novelist  would 
remedy  them  by  a  non-party  review  under  royal  inspi- 
ration. The  King  of  Arcadia  is  an  excellent  monarch 
who  allows  his  ideas  of  duty  to  wreck  his  private  hap- 
piness. His  son  and  heir  is  (with  his  consent)  brought 
up  in  private  life,  and  presented  to  an  admiring  people 
only  after  a  brilliant  performance  in  an  international 
cricket-match.  The  main  idea  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
the  necessity  of  removing  those  restrictions  upon  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  lines  of  Europe  which,  in  this 
country,  were  imposed  by  the  legislation  of  George 
lll.'s  reign.  Major  Trevor  sermonises  in  a  cheery  and 
garrulous  manner,  and  threatens  a  sequel.  He  should 
both  read  and  think  a  great  deal  before  going  further. 

"  Ghost-Stories   of  an     Antiquary."      By  Montague 
Rhodes  James.    London:  Arnold.     1904.  6s. 

Dr.  James  is  more  merciful  than  the  Fat  Boy  in 
"  Pickwick",  for  he  merely  wishes  his  readers  to  "  feel 
pleasantly  uncomfortable  when  walking  along  a  solitary 
road  at  nightfall  or  sitting  over  a  dying  fire  in  the 
small  hours  ".  We  are  not  sure  of  the  result  :  if  the 
dying  yell  of  the  tom-cat  that  slipped  down  the  hollow 
ash-tree  into  the  midst  of  the  supernormal  spiders 
arouses  discomfort,  it  can  hardly  be  of  a  pleasant 
variety.  Dr.  James  ought  to  take  his  warlocks  more 
seriously  :  some  of  them  would  be  by  no  means  unim- 
pressive had  we  not  his  benevolent  assurance  that  it  is  all 
just  his  fun.  The  title  is  not  very  apt,  since  most  of  the 
stories  tell  not  of  ghosts  but  of  black  magic  in  some 
form  or  other,  hereditary  curses  and  mystical  toads  that 
guard  hidden  treasure,  unlawful  dealings  in  occultism, 
or  a  bedroom  that  expands  and  contracts  in  uncanny 
fashion.  The  story  that  moved  us  most  was  one  of  a 
mezzotint  in  which  fresh  figures  appear  and,  in  minia- 
ture, work  out  a  tragedy,  but  there  is  a  horrid  yarn 
(worthy  of  the  man  who  dreamed  that  he  was  being 
chased  by  a  bit  of  brown  paper)  in  which  a  spirit  makes 
to  itself  a  material  form  out  of  bed-clothes.  The 
stories  are  well  written  and  have  a  pleasant  air  of 
scholarship,  but  Dr.  James  hardly  succeeds  in  striking 
the  true  note  of  terror. 

"  Players   and  Vagabonds."     By    Viola  Roseboro'. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.  6s. 

We  have  found  these  nine  short  stories  of  theatrical 
life  in  the  United  States  uncommonly  tedious.  Miss 
Roseboro'  writes  of  the  side  of  the  stage  which  is  least 
interesting  to  the  audience  :  the  life  of  hurried  journeys, 
of  uncomfortable  lodgings,  of  petty  rivalries.  Occa- 
sionally she  hits  upon  an  idea  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
humourist  might  be  fruitful,  but  she  is  persistently 
earnest.  The  clown  who  went  to  China  as  a  lay-reader 
is  in  her  pages  a  most  depressing  person.  In  two 
sketches,  one  of  a  child  on  the  stage,  one  of  a  broken- 
down  blackguard  who  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  great 
actor,  she  arouses  a  little  interest,  but  the  deadly  weight 
of  detail  found  necessary  by  conscientious  American 
writers  would  crush  even  more  promising  themes. 

"The   Celestial    Surgeon."      By    V.    F.  Montresor. 
London  :  Arnold.    1904.  6*. 
The  opening  of  "The  Celestial  Surgeon"  is  most 
promising,  the  adventure  of  Thomas  Knight  in  the 


\  ellow  House  is  picturesque  and  leads  one  to  pleasant 
anticipation  of  what  is  to  follow,  and  there  is  consider- 
able charm  in  the  picture  of  little  Jeronime  in  her  early 
days.  But  the  story  develops  somewhat  dully,  the 
interests  of  the  plot  are  too  various  and  complicated, 
and  the  book  gives  one  somehow  the  impression  of 
being  too  long.  Dr.  Macllvert,  a  very  "  uncelestial" 
surgeon,  is  in  some  respects  a  powerful  original  study 
of  an  unusual  type,  but  he  is  not  altogether  successfully 
portrayed.  Anne  too,  Jeronime's  scheming  mother,  is 
a  clever  and  uncommon  study  of  an  adventurer :  in 
fact  the  whole  characterisation  of  the  book  is  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  perception — though  Jeronime  is 
not  quite  so  delightful  as  the  author  imagines  her  to 
be.  Miss  Montresor's  style  is  pleasant  and  fluent,  and 
singularly  intelligent  and  free  from  affectation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Private  Lives  of  William  II.  and  His  Consort,  from  the 
Papers  and  Diaries  of  a  Lady-in-Waiting  on  Her  Majesty 
the  Empress-Queen."  By  Henry  \V.  Fischer.  London  : 
Heinemann.    1904.    10s.  net. 

Were  we  all  equally  candid,  we  should  all  admit  that 
scandalous  gossip,  whether  about  our  superiors,  our  equals,  or 
our  inferiors,  is  amusing.    It  is  the  humanity  of  the  record  that 
j  makes  everybody  but  prigs  and  prudes  smile  and  read.  The 
\  number  of  times  a  week — or  is  it  a  month  ? — that  the  imperial 
sheets  are  changed  on  the  august  bed  ;  the  exact  position  of 
the  Kaiser's  bath  and  the  cakes  of  soap  consumed  ;  the  war- 
lord's rage  because  a  housemaid  had   swept  away  an  un- 
finished  cigar  —  all   these  intimate  details  amuse  one,  just 
as  that  depraved  French  novel  "  Le  Journal  d'une  Femme 
de   Chambre"  amused   people.     And  that   "Journal"  was 
no    more   written    by    a  femme   de    chambre    than  this 
secret  history  of  the  Berlin  Court  has  been  written    by  a 
!  dame    d'honneur.     We   absolutely   refuse   to    believe  that 
so  shameless  a  betrayal  of  confidence,    disfigured   by  the 
meanest  spite  from  beginning  to  end,  and  occasionally  border- 
ing on  the  obscene,  could  have  been  written  by  a  German 
Lady-in-Waiting.     It  must  be  one  of  those  literary  hoaxes, 
{Continued  on  page  120.) 
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THREE  GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 

Arc  now  being  offered  to  the  Public  by 

estahlisiied  1843.    The  MUTUAL  Life 

R-A-™:™RDY'    Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
FUNDS  NEARLY  £82,000,000  STERLING. 

1.  Double  Protection  Policies. 

These  Policies  guarantee  a  Liberal  Income  for  Old 
Age,  and  at  the  same  time  at'tbrd  ample  cover  in  the  event 
of  death  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Investor's  Policy. 

4.V  per  cent,  guaranteed,  and  Capital  returned  at  25  per 
cent,  premium. 

3.  Immediate  Interest-Bearing:  Bonds. 

One  Bond,  bearing  interest  at  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
issued  to  the  Investor  each  year,  and  should  he  die  at  any 
time,  the  remaining  Bonds  due  under  the  Contract  are  at 
once  issued  to  his  estate  as  fully  paid. 


The  Holder  of  any  one  of  the  above  Policies  can  view  with  equani- 
mity the  vagaries  of  the  Stock  Market.  Should  his  ordinary  invest- 
ments depreciate  in  value,  he  can  rest  assured  that,  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  his  Contract  with  the  Mutual  Life  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  diminished  capital. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the  Head  Office  fir  the  United  Kingdom: 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  0s.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 
A  Cash    Payment  of  £1,525    O    O ;  or, 

An   Annuity   of  140    O    O ;  or, 

A  Free  Paid-up   Policy  for      2,180    O  O. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 
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bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
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tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal. 

Manager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A. 
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Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 
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standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS — WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.    WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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■which  have  become  fashionable  of  late,  like  the  "  Love-Letters 
of  an  Englishwoman  "',  andis  therefore  fictitious  from  beginning 
to^  end.  If  it  is  not  this,  it  is  the  work  of  some  political 
journalist  who  has  bribed  the  servants  in  the  palace  to  supply 
him  with  a  background  of  tittle-tattle  for  his  sombre  carica- 
ture. But  we  must  express  our  disapproval  of  the  publication 
of  such  a  book  in  this  country.  Foreign  sovereigns  cannot, 
like  other  individuals,  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  libel,  and  for 
xbat  reason  they  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  sense  of  justice 
and  good  feeling  of  publishers. 

*'  Letters  and  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott."  By  Mrs. 
Hughes  of  Uffington.  London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1904. 
10s.  6d.  net 

This  agreeable  correspondence,  now  edited  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hutchinson,  was  originally  published  in  the  "  Century 
Magazine".  Mrs.  Hughes,  a  friend  of  Scott,  was  the  mother 
of  Tom  Hughes.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  names  is  interest- 
ing. The  letters  are  not  quite  equal  in  interest,  but  among  j 
them  are  some  which  readers  of  Scott  will  be  pleased  to 
have.  There  is  a  letter  about  Cumnor  in  which  Scott  expresses 
regret  that  the  author  of  "  Kenilworth  ;'  had  not  chosen  for  Amy 
Robsart  "a  more  heroical  death".  Scott's  first  intention,  it 
seems,  was  to  call  the  story  "  Cumnor  Hall  ",  but  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  his  publisher.  There  are  references  here  and  there 
through  the  correspondence  to  literary  friends  of  Scott. 
"  Wordsworth  is  a  man  and  gentleman  every  inch  of  him 
■unless  when  he  is  mounted  on  his  critical  hobby-horse  and 
tells  one  Pope  is  no  poet.  He  might  as  well  say  Wellington  is 
no  soldier  because  he  wears  a  blue  greatcoat  and  not  a  coat 
of  burnished  mail.'1 

The  new  part  of  Volume  VII.  of  the  New  English  Dictionary 
contains  the  second  instalment  of  the  letter  P.  Comparisons 
•of  similar  works  in  which  the  same  words  are  treated  show  how 
much  richer  this  dictionary  is  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  A 
.remarkable  characteristic  of  the  words  beginning  with  P 
'appears  to  be  that  very  few  of  them  are  original  native  English 
words.  They  are  mostly  formed  from  Latin  words  through  the 
French  ;  or  Greek  words  which  have  been  turned  to  the  uses 
of  the  terminology  of  science.  Others  are  from  Spanish  or 
..Italian,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindu  languages,  and  other  Oriental 
sources.  The  longest  article  of  sixteen  columns  is  on  the  verb 
pass  ;  and  the  dissertations  on  historical  words  such  as  parlia- 
ment, parish,  parson,  and  on  birds  and  vegetables  are  full  of 
curious  scholarship  and  antiquarian  and  philological  informa- 
tion which  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  One  example 
may  be  mentioned  :  the  common  phrase  "  to  come  to  pass  ". 
It -is  certainly  surprising  to  learn  that  "pass"  is  not  a  verb 
infinitive,  but  a  noun  meaning  "event",  "issue",  or  "fulfil- 
ment ".  Who  shall  say  after  this  that  he  knows  his  mother 
<ongue  ? 

We  have  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  Government 
Printing  at  Calcutta  the  following  volumes  of  the  "  Linguistic 
•Survey  of  India",  compiled  and  edited  by  G.  A.  Grierson  : 
Vol.  II.  M on- Khmer  and  Siamese-Chinese  Families  ;  Vol.  III. 
(Parts  II.  and  III.)  :  Tibeto-Burman  Family;  Vol.  V.  (Part  II.) : 
Indo-Aryan  Family,  Eastern  Group ;  Vol.  VI.  Indo-Aryan 
Fam  ly,  Mediate  Group.  We  propose  to  deal  at  length  with 
-the  whole  of  this  important  work  in  a  later  issue. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

Both  the  "  Quarterly"  and  the  "Edinburgh"  are  excellent. 
There  is  hardly  an  article  which  either  for  its  subject-matter  or 
its  style  is  not  worth  study.  Both  deal  -with  the  tariff  reform 
.agitation  in  the  spirit  of  confident  anti-Chamberlainism  ;  both 
;are  convinced  that  what  the  "  Edinburgh "  calls  the  "  Great 
'Consult "  has  already  ended  in  success  for  the  friends  of  unre- 
stricted imports.  The  "  Quarterly "  devotes  one  article  to 
•tariffs  and  national  well-being  and  another  to  pointing  out  the 
duty  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  attempt  to  hold  the  Unionist 
•party  together  by  a  policy  of  consideration  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
we  are  told  has  failed,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  duty  is  to  declare  his 
rviews  fully  and  frankly  in  a  way  that  would  rally  his  followers 
for  the  prevention  of  a  party  catastrophe.  In  the  "  Quarterly" 
an  article  on  "  The  Direction  and  Method  of  Education  "  con- 
siders the  question  of  educational  machinery  and  educational 
method  as  they  have  both  been  affected  by  recent  legislation 
since  consolidation  and  concentration  began  with  the  creation 
■of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  writer  thinks  that  what  is 
■chiefly  w  anted  now  in  education  is  the  interest  of  the  public — 
such  interest,  he  says,  as  tariff  reform  has  aroused. 

"The  Making  of  the  United  States"  as  treated  by  a 
"Quarterly"  reviewer  who  examines  the  ever-growing  mass  of 
literature  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the  American  Republic 
is  an  almost  piquant  revelation  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
revolt.  George  Bancroft  started  American  historians  on  the 
scent  of  hatred  of  monarchy  in  general  and  British  monarchy  in 
particular,  and  only  recently  has  evidence  been  forthcoming  that 


there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  The  British  ministry 
proposed  nothing  w  hich  w  ould  have  inflicted  serious  hardship 
on  the  colonists  whose  trade  the  Mother-country  protected  and 
whose  frontiers  she  defended.  The  character  of  the  revolt  w  as 
show  n  in  the  lawlessness  of  many  sections  of  the  colonists  and 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Loyalists.  It  was  perhaps  Nemesis 
that  the  North  should  have  to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  the 
secession  of  the  South  in  1861  over  the  slavery  question.  The 
freeing  of  the  slaves  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  problem  in 
the  United  States — that  of  the  relations  of  black  and  white— 
with  which  the  "Edinburgh  "  deals  in  an  instructive  paper.  The 
negro  is  the  South's  one  bogey  and  the  anti-black  sentiment  is 
so  strong  that  even  socialists  dare  not  attempt  to  run  counter  to 
it.  Vet  as  the  South  needs  the  negro  and  must  retain  him, 
the  problem  seems  insoluble.  "The bestowal  of  an  educational 
franchise  on  all  negroes  in  the  South",  says  the  "  Edinburgh 
"and  the  drawing  of  no  distinction  between  North  and 
South  would  ensure  justice  to  the  Southern  black  whilst 
causing  the  least  irritation  to  the  Southern  white." 

"  The  Fall  of  the  Directory "  is  an  able  review  in  the 
"Edinburgh"  o'f  the  conditions  which  induced  the  French 
people  in  1799  to  welcome  the  rule  of  one  man  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Roman  people  supported  C;csar.  "  They  saw 
embodied  in  him  their  own  absolutism  taking  the  place  of  a 
corrupt  and  inefficient  oligarchy."  The  Directory  made  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  establish  "a  cult  of  patriotism  "  at  the 
same  time  that  they  interfered  with  established  beliefs.  "  The 
grave  error  lay  in  setting  up  that  cult  against  Christianity  and 
entering  into  a  fight  to  the  death  with  popular  customs,  a 
battle  which  the  Church  herself  had  w  isely  evaded  in  primi- 
tive times  by  adapting  to  her  own  purposes  the  festivals  of 
paganism." 

The  reviews  are  strong  on  the  literary  and  personal  side. 
In  the  "Quarterly"  are  articles  on  William  Stubbs,  Churchman 
and  historian,  Horace  Walpole  and  William  Cowper  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Prothero,  on  Canon  Ainger  by  Miss  E.  Sichel, 
and  on  Matthew  Arnold  by  the  President  of  Magdalen.  In  the 
"  Edinburgh "  are  articles  on  Aubrey  de  Vere  poet,  Bishop 
Creighton,  Spenser  in  Ireland  and  Burne-Jones.  The  last 
a  propos  of  the  recent  "Life"  is  a  theoretical  piece  of 
writing.  The  main  positions  are  two  ;  that  all  great  artists 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  life  of  their  time,  instead 
of  being  dreamers,  and  that  of  the  two  friends  Morris  did  this 
and  Burne-Jones  did  not.  The  fallacies  are  obvious  enough. 
The  majority  of  artists,  in  the  periods  to  which  the  reviewer 
appeals,  concerned  themselves  not  with  the  life  of  their  time, 
but  with  mythology.  Morris  was  a  man  of  business  ;  he  found 
ways  and  means  for  applying  his  art  ;  but  the  temper  of  his  art 
was  every  bit  as  dreamy  and  remote  as  Burne-Jones',  and  the 
latter  was  his  partner  in  many  of  his  enterprises.  What  the 
writer  means  is  that  the  temper  of  Burne-Jones  in  art  was  of 
the  fugitive  sort,  and  if  he  challenges  the  Renaissance  for  an 
example  of  the  same  temper  it  is  not  far  to  seek  in  Botticelli. 

The  "Church  Quarterly"  is  as  good  as  usual  on  the 
theological  and  historical  side —  especially  the  second  article 
on  the  Christian  Society  is  noteworthy— but  strangely  enough 
this  review  seems  to  be  absolutely  deficient  in  literary  judgment. 
Its  estimate  of  Mr.  Weyman  in  this  number  is  really  ludicrous. 
He  is  bracketed  with  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Merriman 
as  a  first-class  historical  novelist.  There  have  been  much  worse 
practitioners  in  this  most  doubtful  form  of  fiction— a  form  from 
every  intellectual  point  of  view  to  be  discouraged — and  that  is 
all  that  should' be  said  of  him.  There  is  much  in  the  article  on 
Eton,  but  we  do  not  like  its  tone. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  "  Ancestor "  contains  an  article 
by  the  editor  on  the  Fanes,  explaining  the  common  origin  of 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  of  that  name  with  the  Vanes, 
Dukes  of  Cleveland,  Barons  Barnard.  The  history  of  these 
and  other  houses  of  the  name  is  well  sketched,  and  beautfully 
illustrated  with  portraits.  The  editor  also  gives  a  much- 
needed  notice  of  the  Fitzwilliam  ancestry.  Mr.  Round  contri- 
butes an  interesting  article  on  the  Beresfords,  and  a  useful  note 
on  the  Jerninghams.  Heraldry  is  represented  by  "Canting 
Arms  in  the  Zurich  Roll "  and  the  armorial  bearings  on  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Metford  of  Salisbury.  These  excellent  articles 
are  well  illustrated  and  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  E.  E. 
Dorling.  Many  volumes  of  the  "Ancestor"  have  contained 
charming  reproductions  of  manuscripts  illustrating  costume, 
with  admirable  notes  by  the  editor.  Those  in  the  present 
volume  are  as  fine — perhaps  finer  than  any  in  previous 
volumes,  and  if  Mr.  Barron's  reputation  rested  only  on  these 
notes  it  would  be  enviable.  But  in  truth  all  his  contributions 
on  costume  and  genealogy  have  been  well  worthy  of  the  editor 
of  a  splendid  magazine.  We  learn  with  regret  from  his  preface 
that  the  "Ancestor"  will  cease  to  appear  quarterly,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  his  promise  of  an  annual  publication  will 
be  kept  ;  for  we  should  deplore  the  loss  of  a  magazine  which 
in  respect  of  matter  and  illustration  has  stood  far  ahead  of  all 
competitors. 


For  this  Week's  Book*  see  page  122. 
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Or.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 
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ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  Ac., 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  1/1  J,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


In  Chaps  and  Chilblains 

VINOLIA  CREAM 
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is.  i|d.  and  is.  od.  per  box. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  delicious  food-sweetmeat. 
Swiss  Milk-Chocolate. 

NOURISHING,  SUSTAINING. 

Possesses  a  delicate  flavour  quite  its  own. 

Sold  by  all  Confectioners  in  id.,  3d.,  and  6d.  Tablets,  and  5d.  and  is. 
Boxes  of  Croquettes. 

The  best  of  all  Milk-Chocolates. 

Collectors  are  advised  that  the  Coupon  Presentation  Scheme  closes  at  the 
end  of  February  next. 

J.H. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.' 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


„  SOCIETY. 


(Founded  in 

iss'j.)  Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is= 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought, 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.C 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the- 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


M„„„„„  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  neau  unices  ; 

managers  j  ANDERSONi  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  s8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

Conference  on  School  Hygiene  and  Exhibition  of  School 
Building  and  Furnishing  Appliances, 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

GREAT  HALL  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  South  Kensington, 
FEBRUARY  jth  to  ioth,  1905. 
Under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Arthi  r  Rvcker,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


Head  Offices : 


Further  particulars  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Institute,  Parkes  Museum, 
Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 

TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF  THE 

CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  BONDS  OF  SANTO 
DOMINGO. 


In  view  of  the  present  situation  in  Santo  Domingo,  we  deem  it  to  the  advantage 
of  all  Bondholders  to  unite  with  a  view  to  the  proper  presentation  of  their  claims- 
As  holders  and  representatives  of  holders  of  a  large  amount  of  the  Bonds,  we  invite 
you  to  deposit  your  Bonds  with  us  for  mutual  co-operation. 

It  is  our  intention  to  prepare  an  Agreement  under  which  we  shall  be  empowered 
to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Bondholders  who  deposit  their  Bonds  with  us.  Depositors 
who  may  not  desire  to  assent  to  the  terms  of  that  Agreement  will  have  the  right  of  , 
withdrawing  their  securities,  free  of  expense,  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  publication 
of  notice  that  such  Agreement  has  been  prepared.  We  deem  it  important  that 
prompt  action  be  taken,  and  that  your  Bonds  be  at  once  deposited  with  us. 

SPEYF.R  BROTHERS, 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS  BROTHERS, 
Amsterdam. 

January  24th,  1905. 
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Textes  religieux  assyriens  et  babyloniens  (premiere  serie  par  Francois 

Martin).    Paris  :  Letouzey  et  ^/he. 
La  Villa  Imperiale  de  Tibur  (par  Pierre  Gusm an).    Paris  :  Fontemoing. 

£-2-  . 

Histoire  de  1  Architecture  (pat  Augu-ste  Choisy.  2  vols.).  Paris: 
Edouard  Rouveyre.  32^. 

L'Art  de  batir  chez  les  Egyptiens  (par  Auguste  Choisy).  Paris: 
Edouard  Rouveyre.  16s. 

"  Les  Villes  d'art  celebres": — Versailles  (par  Andre  Perate),  4/.; 
Rouen  (par  Camille  Enlart),  4/!  ;  Rome  (par  Emile  Bertaux), 
12/!  ;  Strasbourg  (par  A.  Welschinger),  4/.    Paris:  H.  Laurens. 

"  Les  Grands  Artistes"': — Hogarth  (par  Francois  Benoit)  ;  Donatello 
(par  Arsene  Alexandre)  ;  Boucher  (par  Gustave  Kahn)  t  La  Tour 
(par  Maurice  Torneux)  ;  Chardin  (par  Gaston  Schefer)  ;  Fragonard 
(par  Camille  Mauclair).    Paris:  H.Laurens.    2/r.  50  each. 

Frederic  Schlegel  (part  I.  Rouge).    Paris  :  P'ontemoing. 

Revue  Archeologique  (Septembre — Octobre  1904).  Paris:  Ernest 
Leroux. 

Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum  1898-1905  (E.  Burton- 
Brown.     Second  edition).    Murray.    2.r.  net. 

Classics  »  L 

Niceta  of  Remesiana  :  His  Life  and  Works  (A.  E.  Burn).  Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press,    gs.  net. 

Fiction 

Helen  of  Troy  N.V.  (Wilfrid  S.  Jackson).    Lane.  6*. 

The  Child  Andrea  (Karin  Michaelis.    Translated  from  the  Danish  by 

John  Nilsen  Laurvik).    Duckworth.    $s.  6d. 
The  Temptation  of  Anthony  (Alice  M.  Diehl)  ;  The  Informer  (Fred 

Whishaw)  ;  Love  and  Twenty  (John  Strange  Winter).  Long. 

6s.  each. 

Freckles  (Gene  Stratton-Porter).     Murray.  6s. 

The  Religion  of  Evelyn  Hastings  (Victoria  Cross).    Walter  Scott.  5$. 

The  School  of  Life  (Sybil  M.  lies).    Stock.  6s. 

Old  Gorgon  Graham  (George  Horace  Lorimer)  ;  The   Weans  at 

Rowallan  (Kathleen  Fitzpatrick)  ;  The  System  (Percy  White). 

Methuen.    6s.  each. 
Three  Dukes  (G.  Vstridde).    Unwin.  6s. 

The  Rebellion  of  the  Princess  (M.  Finlay  Taylor),  6s.  ;  The  Woman- 
Stealers  (J.  H.  Knight-Adkin).    3*.  6d.  Isbister. 

An  Act  in  a  Backwater  (E.  F.  Benson).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Mouncey  and  Others  (A.  Fraser  Lovat).    Glasgow:  Bryce.    2s.  6d. 

The  War  of  the  Sexes  (F.  E.  Voung)  ;  From  the  Clutch  of  the  Sea 
(J.  E.  Muddock).    Long.    6s.  each. 

History 

Pathfinders  of  the  West  (A.  C.  Laut).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions  (H.  M.  Chadwick).  Cambridge: 
at  the  University  Press.    8r.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Sociological  Papers  (with  an  Introductory  Address  by  James  Bryce)- 

Macmillan.    10s.  6d. 
The  Conception  of  Immortality  (Josiah  Royce).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 
The  Friendship  of  Art  (Bliss  Carman).    Murray.  6s. 
Darwinian  Fallacies  (J.  Scouller).    Simpkin,  Marshall.    3$.  6d.  net. 
British  Progress  in  Municipal  Engineering  (William  H.  Maxwell). 

Constable.    6s.  net. 

Travel 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern  (Sir  Frederick  Treves).  Cassell. 
12s.  net. 

The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin :  Sketches  and  Impressions  in 
Andalusia  (Win.  Somerset  Maugham).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Agriculture,  The  Organisation  of  (Edwin  A.  Pratt).   Murray,  is.  net. 

Books  and  Things  (G.  S.  Street).  Duckworth. 

Book  of  Plain  Cooking,  The  (Ethel  Archer).    Treherne_.    is.  net. 

Budapest  Szekes  Fovaros  Statisztikae  Evkonyve  (V.  Evfolyam  1902. 
Dr.  Thirring  Gusztav).    Budapest  :  Karoly.    6  korona. 

Essays  and  Addresses  (Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Third  Edition). 
Edinburgh  :  Douglas.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Intemperance  (Henry  Horace  Pereira).    Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Methods  of  Charity  (Charles  Richmond  Henderson).  Mac- 
millan.   15J.  net. 

Thumbnail  Essays  (K.  C).    Brown,  Langham.  '3?.  6d.  net. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

GREAT  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYERS.  Their 

Methods  Illustrated.    By  Gkorgs  W.  Beldam,  Author  of  "Great  Offers, 
and  P.  A.  Vaile.     Illustrated  by  239  Action-l'hotographs.    Medium  Bvo. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

*»•  A  Fully-Illustrated  Prospectus  post-fit*  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 
GUIDE   TO    ITALY    AND    SICILY.  With 

19  Maps  and  .36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition,    ios.  net. 

GUIDE   TO  EGYPT  AND  THE  SUDAN, 

Including  a  Description  of  the  Route  through  Uganda  to  Mom- 
basa.   With  55  Maps  and  Plans.    Third  Edition.    5s.  net. 

GUIDE    TO    PALESTINE    AND  SYRIA. 

With  13  Maps  and  5  Plans.    Third  Edition.    5s.  net. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— New  Volumes. 

Crow  n  8vo.  gilt  tops,  flat  backs,  2s.  net.  each. 

SYDNEY  SMITH.    By  George  \V.  E.  Russeu.. 

Irebruary  i. 

THOMAS  MOORE.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 


new  volume  of  essays 
By  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS    AND  AD- 

DRESSES.  Svo.  ios.  net. 
"  To  those  who  knew  and  loved  the  author  this  volume  will  be  very  welcome.  It 
should  be  welcome  also  to  many  to  whom  that  great  figure  in  the  history  of  Liberal 
thought  was  but  a  name.  Something  of  the  wisdom  and  serene  outlook  upon 
human  affairs,  the  interest  below  the  surface,  always  concerned  with  the  vital 
things  that  matter,  is  found  in  all  these  papers." — Daily  News. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 
COLONIES  &  COLONIAL  FEDERATIONS. 

By  E.  J,  Payne,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  With  Map. 
Crown  bvo.  3s.  fid. 

A  BOOK  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 
THE    WORKS  OF 

ARTHUR  CLEMENT  HILTON 

(of  Marlborough  and  Cambridge),  Author  of  "The   Light  Green.'  With 
2  Illustrations.    Together  with  his  Life  and  Letters,  by  Sir  Robekt 
Edgcumbe.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net ;  vellum,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  record  of  a  bright  short  life  was  well  worth  making,  and  Sir  Robert 
Edgcumbe  has  told  us  with  modesty  and  grace  just  what  we  wanted  to  know.  A 
parodist,  classic  at  his  best,  and  long  since  promoted  to  that  rank  by  the  dignity  of 
frequent  misquotation." — Athenentm. 

Will  be  welcome." — Speaker.  "  Sunny  collection." — Scotsman. 

"  We  have  always  had  a  special  affection  for  the  irresistible, audacity  of  1  the  May 

Exam.'  We  have  nothing  but  congratulations  to  offer  Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe  on 

his  pious  act  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  contemporary,  A.  C. 
Hilton.  To  a  collection  of  Hilton's  Cambridge  brilliant  jeu.c  d'esprit  he  has  added 
a  number  of  other  pieces." — Spectator. 

"  The  champagne  of  parody  a  born  humourist." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  W,lt  on  the  wings  of  metre.  Highly  remarkable.  Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe's 
memoir  is  a  model  of  affectionate  and  tributary  sympathy.  There  are  parodies 
brilliant  enough  to  persuade  one  almost  that  the  same  hand  wrote  the  parent  and 
the  parasite.  There  are  things  in  this  delightful  little  book  that  will  live  among  the 
best  examples  of  English  wh."—Palt  Mall  Gazette. 


POPULAR  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE    GOLDEN   TREASURY.    Selected  from 

the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Language  and  Arranged 
with  Notes  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Pott  Svo. 
is.  net. 


SOCIOLOGICAL      PAPERS.       By  Francis 

Galton,  E.  Westermarck,  P.  Geddes,  E  Durkheim,  Harold  H. 
Mann,  and  V.  V.  Branford.  With  an  Introductory  Address  by  James 
Bryce.    Super  royal  8vo.  ios.  6d. 


FEBRUARY  NUMBERS   NOW  READY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d.       Annual  Subscription,  16s. 
The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  contains :- 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR.    By  Andrew  D.  White. 
With  Portraits. 

DEATH,   THE   ANGEL   FRIEND.    In  Memoriam— G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A. 

By  H.  D.  Raw  nsley. 
SANDY.    A  Story.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 

Cabbage  Patch.'1    III.  Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  12s. 
The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  contains  :— 
PINKEY  PERKINS.     "JUST  A   BOY."    Serial  Story.     By  Captain  H. 
Hammond. 

THE    PRACTICAL    BOY.    Fourth    Paper:    Household  Conveniences.  I!y 
Josei'H  H.  Adams. 

QUEEN  ZIXI  OF  IX;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAGIC  CLOAK. 
By  L.  Frank  Balm.    Serial  Story. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Russia's  Great  Rulers  OF  THE  PAST. 

1.  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

With,  Portrait.  6s. 

2.  IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE. 

14s.  net. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  K.  Waus/.ku  ski. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  AT  BATH 
IN  THE  18th  CENTURY. 

By  A.  BARBEAU. 
With  a  Preface  by  Austin  DOBSON,  and  many  Illustrations. 
15s.  net. 

"  A  work  of  intense  interest  and  outstanding  brilliancy." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


FRENCH  PROFILES. 

Studies  in  the  Literature  of  France.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
7s.  6d. 

"There  is  no  book  of  recent  English  criticism  which  bears  so  clearly  the 
impress  alike  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world,  and  which  com- 
bines so  wide  a  tolerance  and  so  genial  a  humanity,  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness and  a  real  enthusiasm  for  literary  excellence." — Standard. 


A  BELLE  OF  THE  FIFTIES. 

Being  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama,  covering  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  Washington  and  the  South,  1853-66. 
Edited  by  ADA  STERLING. 
With  many  Portraits,    ios.  6d.  net. 


THE  COUNTRY  DAY  BY  DAY. 

By  E.  KAY  ROBINSON. 
With  24  Full-page  Illustrations.  6s. 
A  delightful  chronicle  of  a  country  year.     The  author  de- 
scribes birds  and  beasts,  insects  and  flowers,  with  a  rare  know- 
ledge and  sympathy. 

A   HANDBOOK  TO 

CHOPIN'S  WORKS. 

By  G.  C.  ASHTON  JONSON.  6s. 
This  Handbook  will  be  found  indispensable  to  all  Amateurs 
and  Students  as  an  aid  to  a  systematic  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Chopin's  Works. 

THE   LAND  OF 
THE    BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

Impressions  and  Sketches  in  Andalusia. 
By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    6s.  net. 

NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

MR.  E.  F.  BENSON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

AN  ACT  IN  A  BACKWATER. 

Author  of  "  The  Challoners,"  &c. 
A  most  amusing  story  of   life  and  courtship  in  a  quiet 
cathedral  town.     Readers  of  "  The  Challoners  "  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  this  most  amusing  book. 

If  you  want  a  true  and  realistic  description  of 
Russian  life,  read 

OLIVE  LATHAM. 

By  E.  L.  YOYNICH. 
"  Mrs.  Yoynich  gives  realistic  pictures  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
the  lonely  districts  of  Russia.'' — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE    PRODIGAL  SON. 

HALL  CAINE. 

PAM. 

BARONESS  VON  IIUTTEN. 

DIANE. 

KATHARINE  II.  BROWN. 

ROBERT  CAVELIER. 

W.  D.  ORCUTT. 

THE   TRANSGRESSION  OF 
ANDREW  VANE. 

G.  W.  CARRYL. 

THE    EAGLE'S  SHADOW. 

T.  B.  CABELL. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANX,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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Whyte=Melville's  Novels. 

MR.  W.  L.  COURTNEY  writes  :— 

"I  honestly  congratulate  you  on  having-  produced  some  beautiful  books  I  turn  back  with 

keen  pleasure  to  such  books  as  '  Katerfelto,'  'Market  Harborough,'  'Dig-by  Grand,'  'The 
Interpreter,'  and  '  Cerise.' " 

The  welcome  accorded  to  the  Land  and  Water  Edition  of  this  famous  novelist's  works  is  still  another 
indication  of  the  tendency  towards  acquiring  complete  collections  of  standard  works  in  preference  to  the 
ephemeral  products  of  more  recent  date.  Not  only  is  it  manifest  that  Whyte-Melville  as  a  novelist  has  lost 
not  a  whit  of  his  hold  on  the  public  esteem,  but  the  interval  of  years  has  plainly  emphasised  the  refreshing 
vivacity  of  his  style  and  his  robust  grip  of  life's  problems.  An  adept  at  most  sports  and  a  soldier  of  tried 
valour,  Whyte-Melville  does  not  fail  to  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  his  observations  in  either  capacity  ;  yet 
he  never  unduly  obtrudes  his  predilections.  * 

The  tendency  of  writers  of  the  present  day  to  specialise  in  certain  types  of  existence  brings  into  bold  relief 
Whyte-Melville's  wonderful  diversity,  which  even  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were 
•at  their  best,  was  accounted  not  a  little  remarkable.  Like  both  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  it  was  given  to 
Whyte-Melville  to  pass  by  the  easiest  of  transitions  from  roystering  gaiety  to  the  depth  of  pathos.  Beyond  this, 
•certain  advantages,  social  and  material,  opened  up  so  wide  a  range  of  observation  as  to  suggest  to  his  pen  an 
■almost  unrivalled  variety  of  scene.  Thus,  when  describing  a  good  thing  over  High  Leicestershire,  or  a  night 
•attack  on  the  Russian  trenches,  the  man  of  experience  unmistakably  reveals  himself;  whilst  if  in  "The 
Gladiators  "  a  diligent  research  into  history  and  a  vivid  imagination  are  betrayed,  the  scenes  of  hazardous  dissi- 
pation at  Crockford's  and  elsewhere  could  hardly  be  the  outcome  of  a  dilettante  empiricism. 

The  Complete  Edition  [twenty-Jive  volumes)  is  offered  in  three  different  styles  of  binding,  of  which  the  cheapest  is 
in  Crimson  Cloth,  with  Mauve  Label  and  Gold  Lettering,  the  price  of  which  is  50s.  for  cash.  At  £4  4-S.  the 
Dark  Green  and  extremely  durable  Half  Morocco  Binding  also  represents  exceptional  value,  and  can  be  confidently 
recommended  ;  while  in  those  fortunate  cases  where  economy  is  not  the  first  consideration,  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  elegant  design  and  superb  finish  of  the  volumes  bound  in  Half  Calf,  which,  at  £5  5 Si.,  are 
■acknowledged  to  be  a  triumph  in  the  higher  art  of  book  production. 

To  the  MANAGER,  Land  and  Water  (S.  W.  M.  Dept.),  12-13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Please  send  me  (free)  Prospectus  of  your  Edition  of  Whyte-Melville. 

Name  

Residence    j 

S.  R.  2   I 
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Cricket  ? 
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Do  you  go  Racing  ? 

Do  you  Yacht  ? 

Do  you  play 

Bridge  ? 

Do  you  solve 

Acrostics  ? 

Do  you  care  for 
Life  in  the 

Country  ? 


If  you  care  for  any  of  these  things  you  must  have 

Land  and  Water  Illustrated 


EVERY  SATURDAY] 


[PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSE  JOURNAL. 


Annual  Subscription,  28s.  post  free.   This  Week's  Issue,  6?,d.  post  free. 

•From  the  Publishers,  Land  and  Water  Illustrated,  12  &  13  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tastefully  printed  with  broad  margins,  in  large  4to.  size,  with  over  150  Photo- 
graphic  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  with  gill  top,  price  .-is.  net. 

NORMAN      TYMPANA  AND 

L.INTELS,  with  Figures  or  Symbolical  tfo ulpturo,  still,  or  till 

recently,  existing  in  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  extended  In'TO; 
Auction  and  Description  and  150  Phototype  Illustrations.  By  CHARLES 
EDWARD  KEYSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


A  NEW  WORK  OF  THE  CASTLES  OF  IRELAND. 

In  handsome  demy  Svo.  printed  in  tasteful  manner,  suitably  bound  and  fully 
Illustrated,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANCIENT   CASTLES  OF 

IRELAND.    By  C.  L.  ADAMS. 
"  To  piece  together,  with  the  aid  of  the  scattered  ruins  with  which  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ireland  is  strewn,  a  history  of  the  castles  those  ruins  represent,  must 
indeed  have  been  a  difficult  task  ;  but  that  it  has  been  successfully  performed  by 
Mr.  Adams  no  one  will  deny."—  The  Academy. 


In  demy  Svo.  appropriately  bound,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE    CITY    OF   YORK:  The 

Storif  of  if*  Walla,  #<!»•«,  and  Castlf.a,  being  a  Complete  History 
and  Pictorial  Record  of  the  Defences  of  the  City  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  T.  P.  COOPER,  Author  of  "  The  01 J  Inns  and  Signs 
of  York." 

"  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper,  who  is  known  in  Yorkshire  as  the  author  of  a  careful  book 
an  the  city  inns  and  signs,  has  discovered  a  good  deal  of  new  and  entertaining 
matter  ;  his  work  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.'  — Saturday  Review. 


In  crown  8vo.  tastefully  bound,  price  5s. 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS   OF  A 

ZADY  OF  QUALITY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   With  two  facsimile  Portraits  from  miniature. 

"  Full  of  romantic  interest." — .Veivcasllc  Daily  Chronicle. 

*'  A  refined  and  artistic  piece  of  work." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


A 


NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE   SCHOOL    OF  LIFE. 

Study  in  the  Discipline  of  Circumstance.    By  SYBIL  M.  ILES. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  pries  6s. 

LIFE'S  PHASES.    A  Domestic  Story. 

By  MARY  ADAMS  COLLINGS. 
"_  It  is  drawn  from  real  life,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  faithful  record,  for  it  presents 
a  picture  which  is,  alas  !  only  toj  often  to  be  seen  in  outline  in  newspaper  reports." 

The  Record. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS— FEBRUARY,  1905. 
"'KING  LEAR "  IN  PARIS.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY.    By  Dr.  J.  Beattie 
Crozier. 

PORT  ARTHUR— AND  AFTER.    By  Alfred  Stead. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DISRAELI.    By  Horace  B.  Samuel. 

"  PACIFIC      PENETRATION'     AND     POLICE  :     THE  MOROCCO 

QUESTION.    By  J.  Hall  Richardson. 
THE  GERMAN  TROUBLES  IN  S.W.  AFRICA.    By  Dr  Louis  Elkind. 
■GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.    By  Professor  J.  Churton  Collins. 
THE  CA<-E  OF  WEI-HAI-WEI.    By  David  Eraser. 

THE    LAST   OF    THE    FRENCH    MARSHALS.     By    Major  Arthur 
Griffiths. 

THE  RED  VIRGIN  OF  MONTMARTRE.    By  Edith  Sellers. 
KITCHEN  COMEDIES.    By  Mrs.  John  Lane. 

(EMIGRATION  :  AN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIR.    By  J.  D.  Whelflev. 
FRENCH  LIFE  AND  THE  FRENCH  STAGE.    By  John  F.  Macdonald! 
'TIME'.S    ABSTRACT    AND    BRIEF    CHRONICLE.     III.     By  C.  K. 
Chesterton. 

A  MODERN  UTOPIA.    Chapters  VI.  and  VII.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Supplementary  Article. 

IS   RUSSIA    ON    THE    EVE   OF    A    REVOLUTION  1     By  Dr.  A.  S. 
Kaffofort. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


NOTICE. 

The  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  j allowing  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

„  Messrs.  Koyveau  &  Chevillct,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

„  Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels    ....    Messrs.  G.  I.ebcgce  el  Cie  ,  «6  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin       ....    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jageistiasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gerold  &  Co  ,  6  Sttfansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  I.oescher  &.  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homdurg  1  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York       .       .       .    The  International  News  Ccmpany,  Z-3  &  S5  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass  (U  S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .       .    The  Toronto  News  Company.  42  Yonge  Street. 

,1  .,        .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
■  1  ,,  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 


Mr. EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  New  Books 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

THE  UNVEILING  OF  LHASA. 

By  EDMUND  CANDLER. 

With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  Bvo.  i^s.  net. 
Standard.  — "  Of  Interest  from  cover  to  cover." 

ALESSANDRO  SCARLATTI :  his  Life  and 

Works.  By  Edward  J.  Dent,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Royal  8vo.  with  Portrait.    12s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  Jan.  31. 


EDWARD  AND   PAMELA  FITZGERALD. 

Being  some  Account  of  their  Lives,  compiled  from  the  Letters  of  those  who 
knew  them.  By  Gerald  Cami>iiell.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "  It  is  a  charming  picture  0/  the  Fitzgerald  family  which  these 
very  intimate  letters  give  us." 

THE  EVOLUTION  THEORY.    By  August 

Weismann,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Trans- 
lated by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  2  vols,  royal  Svo.  with  many 
Illustrations,  32s.  net. 
_  Standard. — "  Whether  the  Fvolution  Theory  docs  or  does  not  command  our 
"allegiance,  we  close  the  book  with  the  sense  that  we  have  been  listening  not  only  to 
a  man  0/ exceptional  learning,  but  also  to  one  0/  great  intellectual  power.  _  It  is 
permeated  by  the  same  serene,  judicial,  and  philosophic  spirit  as  the  writings  of 
our  own  Darwin." 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  OF  MISS  MONTRESOR'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON.     By  F.  F. 

Montresor,  Author  of  "Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges,"  "At  the  Cross 
Roads,"  &c.  6s. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

GHOST  STORIES  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY. 

By  M.  R.  James,  Litt.D.,  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  ' 

Bound  in  art  canvas,  6s. 
Guardian. — "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  are  among  the  best  ghost 
stories  ?ue  have  ever  read ;  they  rank  with  that  greatest  of  all  ghost  stories,  Lord 
Lytton's  '  The  haunted  and  the  Haunters.'  " 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


THE 


Special  Articles  : 

WORLD'S    PRESS  ON 

THE    RUSSIAN  HORRORS- 

IMPRESSIONS     OF     THE     HOUSE  OF 
LORDS.     By  HARRY  FURNISS. 

SIR  F.  TREVES  AS   GLOBE  TROTTER. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2cl.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS,  CHIEFLY  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  15  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  MONDAY,  January  30  and  Following  1  lay,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS  and  ETCHINGS,  comprising  Examples  from  the 
Works  of  Aldegraver,  lieham,  A.  Diirer,  and  other  Old  Masters,  the  property  of 
HEDLEY  PEEK,  Est].,  decea^ed.  An  extensive  Collection  of  the  Works  of 
W.  Hollar,  the  property  of  a  Nobleman.  Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  including  Two 
Impressions  of  "  The  Three  Trees";  Plates  from  Turner's  "  Liber  Studiorum," 
"  England  and  Wales,"  Sc.  ;  Engravings  illustrating  the  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  property  of  a  Nobleman.    A  few  Framed  Engravings,  &c. 


May  be  viewed. 


Catalogues  may  be  had. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

12? 


The  Saturday  Review. 


2S  January,  1905 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  8\  o.  about  1,400  pp.    Price  15s.  net,  post  free. 


NOW  READY 


Cloth,  \s.  bd.  net. 


THE 


HAZELL'S 


MINING  YEAR-BOOK  For  ]905_  ANNUAL 


Edited  by  A.  N.  JACKMAN. 


What  it  Contains 


A  Complete  Digest  of  Information  concerning 
more  than  4,000  Companies  engaged  in  Mining 
and  kindred  business  throughout  the  world. 


Special  Features  of 

"THE  BUSY  MAN'S  BOOK  ON  MINES." 
MAPS   AND  STATISTICS. 

Following  the  introduction  is  a  series  of  sketch-maps  of  the 
principal  gold-producing  Colonies,  showing  the  mineral  areas, 
railways,  &c,  with  comprehensive  statistics  of  production  on 
opposite  page.  The  information  thus  presented  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  individual  publication. 

RAPID  REFERENCE. 

The  governing  idea  of  the  Mining  Year-Book  is  "  SAVE 
TIME."  To  this  end  the  Companies  are  arranged  in  simple 
alphabetical  order,  irrespective  of  their  field  of  operations.  The 
Officials,  Finances,  Output,  and  Operations  are  given  under  dis- 
tinctive headings,  the  details  being,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  or  frequency  of  reference. 

CONTRAST. 

Information  of  statistical  character  is  so  set  out  as  to  permit 
ready  comparison.  Thus  the  salient  features  of  the  latest  Accounts 
are  shown  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  ;  the  Ore 
Reserves,  Outputs  and  Dividends  for  the  past  two  or  more  years 
can  be  contrasted  at  a  glance.  In  the  case  of  most  Trans= 
vaal  and  a  number  of  other  important  Mining  Com- 
panies,  the  following  very  comprehensive  particulars 
of  Output  are  now  given : — Ore  Crushed,  Yield  from 
Mill,  Average ;  Total  fine  Gold  from  all  sources. 
Working  Revenue.  Costs,  and  Profit— Total,  and 
amount  per  ton.    This  as  regards  recent  years. 

UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION. 

All  particulars  received  up  to  time  of  going  to  press  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Alphabetical  Sections — for  example,  the  majority 
of  the  December  dividends.  Reports  issued  and  Announcements 
made  too  late  for  such  inclusion  are  dealt  with  in  an  Appendix 
brought  up  to  December  31st. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    YEAR'S  MINING. 

The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  able  article  on  developments  during 
the  past  year  in  the  principal  goldfields  of  the  world  by  that 
well-known  authority  Mr.  J.  W.  Broomiiead.  A  copious 
Glossary  OF  Mining  Terms  is  added  to  assist  the  general 
reader,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Continental  Investors  the  French 
and  German  equivalents  of  the  expressions  described  are  also 
given. 

DIRECTORY  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Mining  V ear-Book  is  the  list  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  Metallurgists,  stating  qualifications,  Sec,  and  the 
Companies  for  which  each  firm  or  individual  acts. 

Directories  of  Directors  and  Secretaries,  with  their 
Addresses  and  Company  connection-,  are  also  given. 


THE    MINING  YEAR-BOOK. 

Price  15s.  net,  post  free. 

Can  now  be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publishers, 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  LTD., 

72  COLEMAN  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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A  CYCLOPEDIC  RECORD  OF  MEN 
AND  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


20th  Year  of  Issue. 


Revised  to  Dec.  31,  1904. 


the  War  in  the 


There  is  no  question  or  topic  of  the  day- 

From  Alien  Immigration 

Far  East 
There  is  no  country  or  colony — 

From  China  to  Peru,  or  from  Alaska  to  Zanzibar 
There  is  no  political  or  social  movement — 

From  Fiscal  Reform  to  Passive  Resistance 

From  Imperial   Defence  to  the  Care  of  the 

Feeble-minded 

There  is  no  industrial  or  scientific  enterprise— 

From  Canals  to  Wireless  Telegraphy,  or  from 
Cotton  Growing  to  Motors  on  which 

HAZELL'S  ANNUAL 

does  not  give  information,  and,  as  a  rule,  just  the. 
information  you  want. 


London : 

HAZELL,  WATSON  &  VTNEY,  LTD.,  52  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 

and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Smith's  Stalls. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.1  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."— Academy. 


AMn  By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
Mmu       E  T  COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition.  Revised, 
5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
ENVIRONS.  60  Illustrations. 

"The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Seilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
1  Hare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth. 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfalrfeehan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festinlog.  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York:  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railvav  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,    Egypt,  also  English  Lake:,  and  North  Wales,    is.  and  2S. 
i  List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


aS,  January,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AG F. NTS  KOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
t  <       INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

.Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 

1*0  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  Georgb 
Edwakdes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  S.15.  V&RON1QUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0.   ■ 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W.  .„„.„„ 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

FRENCH    MASTERS.  DURAND-RUKI.  &  SONS,  of  Paris. 

EXHIBITION  of  lis  PICTURES  by  BOUDIN,   CliZANNE,  DEGAS, 
MANET,   MONET,   MOR1SOT,    PISSARO,   RENOIR,  SISLEY. 
GRAFTON  GALLERIES,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 

DAILY  (till  February  1  Sth),  10  to  6.    Admission  is.  

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Issue  of  New  Coupons  in  Exchange  for  Talons. 

•  HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
the  Company  will  V>e  prepared  to  issue  on  or  after  4th  February  next  new  sheets 
of  Coupons  in  exchange  ior  Talons  attached  to  share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Talons  (detached  from  the  Share  Warrants)  should  be  surrendered,  duly 
listed,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 
E.C.,  or  at  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas,  1  Rue  du  Gentilhomme,  Brussels  ; 
in  exchange  for  such  Talons  the  new  Coupons  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 

Talons  surrendered  at  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  London  Office  Of  the  Company  by  registered  post  at  the  risk  of  the  persons  sur- 
rendering  the  same,  and  new  Coupons  will  be  forwarded  from  the  London  Office  of 
the  Company  by  registered  post,  but  only  at  the  request  and  risk  of  the  persons 
who  surrender  the  Talons  and  to  such  address  as  they  respectively  may  direct. 

Talons  must  be  left  four  :lear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day, 
Saturday  excepted,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two. 

Forms  for  listing  Talons  and  applying  for  new  Coupons  may  be  obtained  at  either 
of  the  offices  referred  to. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
25th  January,  1905;. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  impnrtante  parmi  les 
grand es  revues  francaises  et  etran^ores,  nouvclle  serie 
agraridie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  incdits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  icr  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonne's  pour  1904  rccevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Sptcimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 
PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


THE 


"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE 


M 


Established  January  1900. 


NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

Above  periodical  is  an 
ILLUSTRATED  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MAGAZINE. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  monthly  record  of  events  in  the 
two  Services.  Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with 
short  Biographical  Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity  ; 
Stations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the 
two  Services  ;  Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ; 
Reviews  of  Service  Books  :  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service 
Topics  of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  &c. ;  while  Repro- 
ductions of  up-to-date  Photographs  and  Drawings  by  well-known 
Artists  are  freely  introduced. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

For  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements,  &*c,  apply  to  thc 
MANAGER,  "A  rmy  and  Na-y  Chronicle," 

nr  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED. 


Established  1836. 


Authorised  Capital 
Subscribed  Capital 


£16,200,000 
£14,400,000 


Paid-Up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 

ARTHUR  KEEN,  Esq.,  Birming 
WILLIAM  GRAHAM  BRADSHAW,  Esq., 
WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  EOWRING,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
JOHN  ALEXANDER  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  London. 
JOHN  CORRY,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  F.  D.  DIXON-HARTLAND,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 
Sir  G.  F.  FAUDEL-PHILLIPS,  Bart.,  G.C.I. E.,  London. 
W.  MURRAY  FRASER,  Esq.,  London. 
H.  SIMPSON  GEE,  Esq.,  Leicester. 

MANAGING    DIRECTOR.— E.  H 

Head  Office:   5  THREADNEEDLE 


ham,  Chairman. 

London,  Deputy-Chairman. 

JOHN  HOWARD  GWYTHER,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  JAMES  KITSON,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Leeds. 

ALEX.  LAWRIE,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  THOMAS  SUTHERLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  London. 

JAMES  E.  VANNER,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  JAMES  THOMAS  WOODHOUSE,  M.P.,  Hull. 

WILLIAM  FITZTHOMAS  WYLEY,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

HOLDEN,  Esq. 

STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


M.  MADDERS,  S.  B.  MURRAY,  D.  G.  H.  POLLOCK,  Joint  General  Managers. 
E.  J.  MORRIS,  Secretary. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Paid  up, 
of  ;£6o  each 


BALANCE 

LIABILITIES. 

viz.:  £\z  ios.  per  Share  on  240,000  Shares 


SHEET,  31st  December,  1904. 

ASSETS. 


£ 


,  •       ..        ..       ..        ..       ..       ..  3,000,000  o 

Reserve  Fund                            ..       ..       ,.       ..       ..  3,000,000  o 
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Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account    109,717  16 


6.379.7»7  16  9 

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts  47,672,35512  9 

Acceptances  on  account  of  Customers  2,153,29010  6 


By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice.. 
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Consols  and  other  British  Government 
Securities    ..       ..       ..       ..  ,. 

Stocks  Guaranteed  by  British  Govern- 
ment, Indian  and  British  Railway  De- 
benture and  Preference  Stocks,  British 
Corporation  Stocks,  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Government  Stocks,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 
140,499  16  10 
,099,988  16  5 


Cr. 

£     s.  d. 


16,240,488  13  3 


,556,007  7  10 


9,320  15  to 


Bills  of  Exchange 


,324,889  14 


28,020,706  11 

Advances  on  Current  Accounts,  Loans  on  Security,  and  other 

Accounts     ..       ..    ..       ..       ..    24,  ,49, 807  t 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances  as  per  contra  ..  2,153,39010 
Bank  Premises,  at  Head  Office  and  Branches. .       ..       ..     1,281,559  16 


^56,205,364    o  o 


£56,205,364    o  o 
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HYPERION.  A  Facsimile  of  Keats's  Auto- 
graph MS.  With  a  Transliteration  of  the  MS.  of  THE  FALL  OF  HYPE- 
RION, A  DREAM.  With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  Ernest  de  Sklin- 
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Poems.  Edited,  with  Textual  Notes,  by  THOMAS  HUTCHINSON,  M  A. 
With  the  Bodleian  Portrait  and  2  Collotype  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth  board-,  uncut,  paper  label,  or  gilt  lettered,  7s.  6d.  net :  vellum 
back,  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  medallion  on  side,  10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  PAGET  TOYNBEE.  In  16  Vols.  Yo's.  I.-XII.  now 
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THE  OXFORD   ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded  mainly  on  the 
Materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  JAMES  A.  H. 
MURRAY.  Treble  Section,  PARGETER  to  PENNACHED,  7s.  6d. 
Complete  Part,  P  to  PENNACHED,  12s.  6d. 


THE   EUTHYDEMUS  OF  PLATO.  With 

Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  EDWIN  HAMILTON 
GIFFORD,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  PRAYER-BOOK  VERSION  OF  THE 

PSALMS.  PRINTED  PARALLEL  WITH  A  NEW  YERSION  BY 
S.  R.  DRIVER.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  INDIA  FROM 

B.C.  6oo  TO  THE  MUHAMMADAN  CONQUEST,  including  the 
Invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Ey  VINCENT  A.  SMITH,  M.  A.,  M.R.A.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  cloth,  14s.  net. 


INDIA.    By  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich, 

K.C.M.G.  ("Regions  of  the  World  "Series.)  Large  8vo.  with  Maps  and 
Diagrams,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  MOSCOW  EXPEDITION:  Extracted 

from  Thiers's  "  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l'Empire,"  Vol.  XIV.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  HEREFORD  B.  GEORGE,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


RELATIONS     OF     GEOGRAPHY  AND 

HISTORY.  By  H.  B.  GEORGE,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  With  2  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A    RUSSIAN    GRAMMAR.     By   W.  R. 

MORFILL,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  BLAZON  OF  EPISCOPACY,  being  the 

Arms  borne  by,  or  attributed  to,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  an  Ordinary  of  the  Coats  described  and  other  Episcopal  Arms. 
By  the  late  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  BEDFORD.  Second  Edition,  with  1,000  Illustra- 
tions.   410.  buckram,  31s.  6d.  net. 


THE  VIENNESE  PERIOD :  Vol.  V.  of  the 

"Oxford  History  of  Music."  By  W.  H.  HADOW,  M.A.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
net. 


THE    ELEMENTS    OF   RAILWAY  ECO- 

NOMICS.    By  W.  M.  ACWOKTH,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  clcth,  ?s.  net. 


London:    HENRY  FROWDK, 
Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


By  the  late  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG. 
COLLECTED    ESSAYS.     With    Memoir  by 


Lord  Balcarkes.    With  12  Illustrations     Royal  Svo. 


[February, 


A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net.  \J"St  out. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.    By  Prince  Kro* 

POTKiN.    With  Portrait,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


GAI  INSTITVTIONES  ;  or,  The  Institutes 

Of  Roman  Law.  By  GAIL'S.  With  Translation  and  Commentary  by  the 
late  E.  POSTE,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  E.  A. 
WHITTUCK,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  by  A.  H.  J. 
GRKENIDGE,  D.Litt.    Svo.  cloth,  16s.  net. 


BOOKS  AND  THINGS.   A  Volume  of  Essays. 

By  G.  S.  SfKEgT.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just  out. 


THE    GREY  BRETHREN.     By  Michael 

Fairi.rss,  Author  of  "  The  Roadmender."  Uniform  with  "The  Roadmender." 
Fcap.  Svo.  2S.  6d.  net.  {February. 

AUGUSTE  RODIN.    By  Camille  Mauclair, 

Author  of  "  The  Great  French  Painters,"  "  French  Impressionist?. "  With  3t5 
Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  410.  10s.  6d.  net. 


DURER.    By  T.  Sturge  Moore.    With  many 

Illustrations.    Pott4to.7s.6d.net.  [Just  out. 


GIOTTO.     By  Basil  de  Selincourt.  With 

many  Illustrations.    Pott  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 


VELAZQUEZ.    By  Auguste  Breal,  Author 

of  "  Rembrandt."    With  45  Illustrations    Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


PROGRESS.     By    R.    B.  Cunninghame- 

GRAHAM.    6s.  [Ju.t  out. 

THE   VICISSITUDES  OF  EVANGELINE. 

By  Elinor  Glvn,  Author  of  "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth"  and  "The  Reflec- 
f.ons  of  Ambrosine."  6s. 

GOSSIP.     By  Benjamin    Swift,  Author  of 

"  In  Piccadilly."  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BARNKIRK.    By  Amy 

McLaren,  Author  of''  From  a  Davos  Balcony."  6s. 


THE    CHILD.     By  Karin  Michaelis.  A 

Psychological  Study  of  the  Child  Mind.  Translated  lrom  the  Swedish  by 
John  Neilson  Lauvbik. 

REVOLUTIONARY    TYPES.     By   I.  A. 

Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  B.  Ccnninghame-Graham.  Demy 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Miss  Taylor  has  made  living,  breathing  figures  of  all  the  dead  she  has  touched, 
and  in  a  manner  enthusiastic  yet  grave  has  reminded  us  that  in  all  lives  of  hope  and- 
endeavour  there  is  a  triumph  more  profound  than  can  be  measured  by  success." 

Outlook. 


Real  Stories  of  Russian  Life. 

Ey 
MAXIM 
GORKY. 

Twenty-six  Men 
and  a  Girl 

Taper,  is.  6d.  net. 
Cloth,  2s.  net. 

"  Brings   us  fare   t'>  face  with  bare 
h  limit  >i    nature." — I'l LOT. 

By 
ANTON 
TCHEKHOFF. 

The  Black  Monk 

Cloth,  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Anton  Tchekhoff  holds  a  reputation 
in  Russia  next  after  Tolstoy,  and-  his 
Stories  should  be  read   by  those  who 
care  to  know  Russian  life  at  first  hand 
intimately. 
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ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

All  acuteness  of  anxiety  on  behalf  of  Princess  Victoria 
may  be  said  to  be  happily  over.  The  operation  for 
perityphlitis,  with  which  she  had  been  threatened  for 
some  little  time,  was  successfully  performed  by  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  on  Tuesday  ;  and  every  bulletin  since 
has  indicated  a  steady  recovery.  It  says  something  for 
the  precision  of  modern  surgery  that  orders  were 
issued  for  absolute  quiet  within  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buckingham  Palace  up  till  Saturday ;  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  date  of  recovery  is  likely  to  be  so  accurate  that 
the  order  will  not  be  extended,  and  the  King,  who  has 
remained  at  Buckingham  Palace  during  the  week,  will 
be  able  to  take  up  his  engagements  within  four  days  of 
the  operation. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  the  Tsar  has  at  any  rate  re- 
ceived a  deputation  of  working-men  and  addressed  them 
in  person  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  at  Tsarskoye  Selo. 
How  far  these  thirty-four  men  are  representative  of 
their  class  it  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  know  ;  but 
that  they  were  genuine  artisans  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Beyond  the  tangible  gain  of  direct 
access  to  the  Tsar,  not  very  solid  comfort  can  be  got 
\  out  of  this  reception.  It  might  mean  a  great  deal  or  it 
I  might  mean  little.  The  Tsar  said  just  what  in  the  circum- 
stances he  must  say.  The  working-men  should  not  have 
been  misled  by  agitators,  they  should  not  have  chosen 
the  hour  of  Russia's  trial  for  a  disturbing  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  he  forgave  them  and  will  attend  to  their 
needs.  We  would  throw  no  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of 
the  promise,  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
it  will  be  redeemed.  Representative  government  will 
not  be  granted,  of  course,  but  for  that  the  bulk  of  the 
working-men  do  not  care.  Their  industrial  case,  not 
one  peculiar  to  Russia,  is  very  strong  and  if  kept  free 
from  political  impulse  and  violence  can  hardly  fail  to 
succeed  on  most  points. 

General  Trepov  has  succeeded  in  preserving  order 
unbroken  in  S.  Petersburg.  He  has  used  force  to 
effect  and  saved  further  bloodshed.  Better  information 
has  shown  how  greatly  the  incidents  of  Sunday  week 


were  exaggerated,  and  that  in  the  crowd  the  purely 
riotous  elements  were  stronger  than  was  first  believed. 
In  Poland  there  have  been  serious  disturbances,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  them  of  a  Polish  rising.  The 
strike  at  Moscow  is  over,  and  generally  the  total 
number  out  is  smaller  than  it  was  last  week,  though 
strikes  have  been  declared  in  various  new  but  not 
important  places  in  the  last  day  or  two.  The  absurdity 
of  describing  these  incidents  as  a  revolution  has  now 
become  transparent  even  to  the  most  fiery  Russian 
revolutionaries  on  the  London  Press — revolutionaries  at 
a  safe  distance  from  danger.  M.  Buliguine  has  replaced 
Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirski  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

If  Maxim  Gorki  has  not  yet  been  released,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  there  is  any  danger  to  his  life.  But 
no  objection  need  be  taken  on  that  account  to  the 
activity  of  certain  zealots  who  have  been  organising  a 
protest  against — shall  we  say — the  possibility  of  Gorki's 
execution  ?  It  is  better  to  protest  too  early  than  too 
late— not  that  a  protest  signed  by  any  number  of 
British  literary  geniuses  would  make  the  faintest  im- 
pression on  the  Russian  authorities,  but  it  may  be  a  relief 
merely  to  express  one's  feelings.  A  great  artist  is  not 
for  any  one  country  alone  ;  therefore  we  hold  that  citizens 
of  all  countries  alike  might  without  any  impertinence 
make  their  voice  heard  on  behalf  of  Maxim  Gorki.  It 
would  be  well  indeed  if  the  Gorki  protest  were  all  the 
Russian  authorities  could  charge  against  the  English 
press.  Unhappily  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  was  justi- 
fied in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  invention,  where 
Russia  is  cpncerned,  of  the  English  press.  The 
"  Times  "  cannot  understand  the  charge.  How  sweet 
this  injured  innocence. 


Telegrams  from  the  Sha-ho  suggest  some  sort  of 
competition  in  casualties  between  the  two  forces,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  each  side  is  much  readier  to 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  other  than  to  confess  its  own. 
But  we  have  at  last  enough  accurate  information  to 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  fighting  which  began  on 
January  25  and  was  continued  vigorously  up  to 
January  28.  General  Gripenberg  crossed  the  Hun-ho 
with  five  divisions  and  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
roll  up  the  Japanese  left  wing.  At  first  he  was  suc- 
cessful at  every  point  and  the  Japanese  retreated  as 
far  as  Sandepu,  by  far  the  most  strongly  fortified 
point  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Japanese.  On 
this  he  failed  to  make  any  impression,  a  failure 
which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
bombardment  preparatory  to   the   general  advance. 
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Probably  the  bulk  of  his  casualties,  estimated  at  about 
15,000,  occurred  at  this  point.  As  far  as  our  informa- 
tion goes  the  Japanese  lost  about  half  this  number. 
After  the  failure  on  Sandepu  the  Russians  retreated  to 
the  Hun-ho,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  far  the 
Japanese  have  succeeded  in  reoccupying  the  positions 
from  which  they  retreated  during-  the  fighting  on  the 
25th  and  26th.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  severe 
but  indecisive  series  of  engagements  to  justify  the 
"  great  victories  "  which  were  shouted  about  the  streets 
of  London  last  week. 

The  exchange  of  accusations  between  rival  com- 
batants is  not  of  very  much  concern  ;  but  it  is  a  pity,  if 
people  will  fight,  that  they  must  "rail  at  the  ill"  as 
well  as  "fight  for  the  good".  The  Russians  began 
the  campaign  by  issuing  a  charge  against  Japan  of 
infringing  Chinese  neutrality.  The  Japanese  have 
responded  this  week  by  a  defence  and  a  number  of 
counter-accusations  :  the  Russians  tried  to  avoid  dis- 
mantling the  vessels  which  fled  to  Chinese  ports  ;  some 
officers  tried  to  break  parole  ;  small-arms,  most  of 
them  impounded  by  the  Chinese  en  route,  were  smug- 
gled fr.om  Siberia  across  China;  General  Mischenko 
in  his  raid  on  Niuchwang  invaded  a  neutral  zone.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  precise  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  charge 
or  these  counter-charges.  Nothing  would  be  done  by 
neutral  Powers  if  a  case  were  proved  on  any  one  of  the 
heads.  Nevertheless  the  preservation  of  the  neutrality 
of  China  is  for  other  nations  the  most  essential  duty 
that  the  war  entails  ;  and  it  will  be  better  preserved  by 
mutual  agreements  and  direct  communications  with 
China  than  by  any  fussy  inquiry  into  paper  accusations 
which  two  Governments  may  be  induced  to  issue  under 
the  irritation  of  war. 

At  Tuesday's  sitting  of  the  Paris  Commission  the 
Russian  case  was  fully  unfolded  for  the  first  time.  The 
accounts  of  the  incident  given  by  the  four  Russian  officers 
are  at  least  vivid  and  consistent  with  one  another. 
Lieutenant  Walrond  who  was  on  duty  on  the  bridge  of 
the  "Kamchatka"  at  9  p.m.  on  21  October  had 
nothing  to  say  as  to  his  own  sight  of  the  alleged 
torpedo-boats,  but,  under  orders,  began  the  scare  by 
sending  a  wireless  message  to  the  flagship  "  Kniaz 
Suvaroff  ",  which  was  thirty  miles  in  front,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  "attacked  from  all  sides".  Captain 
Klado  the  next  witness  was  more  precise.  He  was  on 
duty  on  the  flagship  and  at  1  a.m.  saw  "a  green 
light  on  the  starboard  side "  and  afterwards  "  a  small 
boat  "  which  the  searchlights,  he  said,  proved  to 
be  a  torpedo-boat.  Soon  afterwards  he  saw 
another  torpedo-boat  to  port.  Both  were  fired  at  and 
disappeared.  After  Captain  Klado,  the  two  lieutenants 
Ellis  and  Schramschenko  asserted  under  oath  that  they 
had  no  doubt  the  vessels  fired  at  were  torpedo-boats. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  cross-questicn- 
ing  of  the  Russian  officers.  Lieutenant  Walrond 
refused  point  blank  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  the 
previous  firing  on  the  Danish  vessel  and  as  he  was 
responsible  only  for  the  conveyance  of  the  message,  not 
for  the  truth  of  the  ocular  evidence,  his  replies  were  little 
to  the  point.  Captain  Klado  on  the  other  hand  was  fluent 
— in  French — and  convinced.  He  reasserted  again  and 
again  that  he  saw  the  torpedo-boats  and  could  not  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  their  nature.  Previously  he  had 
received  the  wireless  message  from  the  "Kamchatka", 
and  it  was  brought  out  that  the  officers  were  warned 
in  secret  orders  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  "vessels 
disguised  as  trawlers".  It  is  now  clear  that  no 
sensational  evidence  will  come  out  and  that  the  Russians 
are  content  to  rely  on  their  own  conviction  that  they 
saw  what  they  said. 

The  evidence  of  the  British  naval  expert  on  Thursday 
was  important  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  seeing 
at  night.  One  Russian  officer  had  remarked  that  he 
saw  a  torpedo-boat  two  miles  away  during  the  night- 
time. Now,  if  a  torpedo-boat  had  been  there  this 
may  have  been  possible,  as  it  was  moonlight  ;  but  even 
so  it  is  a  long  distance  at  which  to  recognise  a  torpedo- 
boat,  unless  she  were  right  in  the  wake  of  the  moon. 
Captain  Klado  was  entirely  convinced  that  he  saw  a 


cloud  of  smoke  coming  from  a  vessel  with  two 
funnels,  and  that  this  was  a  torpedo-boat.  We  have 
known  it  to  happen  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  daylight  that  two  steamboats  at  a  considerable 
distance,  both  proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  have 
appeared  to  experienced  sailors  as  one  large  steamer, 
a  mistake  not  apparent  until  one  of  the  vessels  had 
drawn  out  ahead  clear  of  the  other,  leaving  a  gap 
between  them  through  which  the  horizon  was  visible. 
If  this  can  happen  in  the  daylight,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  with  regard  to  Captain  Klado's  ship  two  trawlers 
might  easily  have  occupied  similar  positions  as  we  have 
indicated.  There  would  be  the  two  funnels,  and  a 
sufficient  apparent  elongation  of  hull  to  produce  more 
or  less  resemblance  to  a  torpedo-boat,  sufficient  perhaps 
to  deceive  people  in  a  highly  nervous  state. 

The  Tibet  Blue-book  reveals  a  betise  of  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  as  bad  as  the  publication  of  Lord  Roberts' 
censure  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  Was  it  a  clerk's 
blunder,  or  what,  that  advertised  this  unpleasant 
difference  between  Colonel  Younghusband  and  the 
Secretary  of  State?  The  issue  between  them  was 
confined  to  the  arrangements  for  paying  the  indemnity. 
As  the  date  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  mission  had 
almost  arrived,  and  no  conclusion  had  been  reached, 
Colonel  Younghusband  on  his  own  initiative  permitted 
a  change  in  the  agreement.  He  gave  the  Tibetans 
seventy-five  years  in  which  to  make  the  payment,  on 
the  understanding  that  Britain  should  occupy  the 
Chumbi  Valley  during  this  period.  He  then  left  Lhasa 
before  the  agreement  could  be  ratified  from  home.  The 
Secretary  of  State  disallowed  the  clause  for  adequate 
reasons. 

Mr.  Brodrick  has  been  much  blamed,  on  the  score  of 
temper,  for  his  terms  of  censure.  "In  defiance  of  express 
instructions",  and  again  "the  serious  nature  of  his 
disregard  of  instructions  "  are  strong  phrases,  certainly 
suggestive  of  ill  humour  ;  and  nothing  can  excuse  the 
publication  of  the  documents  containing  them.  But  as 
to  the  gist  of  this  telegram  of  3  October  Mr.  Brodrick 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government  and  gave  effect 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  foreign  policy.  The  degree  of  Colonel 
Younghusband's  mistake  depends  on  the  right  view  of 
his  discretion.  Lord  Ampthill  and  his  colleagues  defend 
him  vigorously.  They  grant  that  he  made  "an  error 
of  judgment  "  ;  but  the  latitude  previously  given  to 
him  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  and  the 
definite  orders  from  home  not  to  stay  at  Lhasa  after 
i  the  first  week  of  October  threw  him  to  some  extent 
!  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  made  "an  error  of 
judgment  "  ;  he  did  not  act  "  in  defiance  "  of  orders. 

The  elections  in  Hungary  have  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  Count  Tisza :  the  anti-Austrian  campaign 
has  been  successful,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
Independence  party,  represented  by  M.  Kossuth,  have 
a  majority  over  the  Government,  apart  from  the 
dissentient  Liberals  under  Count  Andrassy.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  the  feeling  in  Vienna  should  be 
described  as  consternation,  if  the  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendents insist  on  the  commercial  independence  of 
Hungary,  even  to  the  degree  of  appointing  their  own 
consuls,  there  is  an  end  of  a  united  Empire.  Perhaps 
the  dual  monarchy  was  always  a  sham  ;  but  a  Govern- 
ment majority  in  the  Hungarian  parliament  has  for  forty 
years  concealed  the  contradiction  of  elements  in  the  two 
countries  ;  and  even  if,  in  obedience  to  Count  Tisza's 
suggestion,  Count  Andrassy,  a  good  Liberal  of  Liberal 
'  stock,  is  asked  to  form  a  Government,  the  programme 
of  the  Independents  will  remain  unaffected.  M.  Kossuth 
and  Count  Apponyi  allege  that  they  are  not  anti- 
dynastic;  but  their  racial  exclusiveness  renders  empire 
under  an  Emperor  a  meaningless  thing. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite  right  at  Gainsborough  to 
insist  on  the  strictly  imperial  aspect  of  the  tariff  reform 
movement.  Very  often  this  point  of  view  has  been  too 
much  in  the  background.  In  every  platform  speech  it 
should  be  given  precedence  over  the  purely  economic 
side  of  the  question.  Sound  statesmanship  and  sound 
electioneering  alike  point  that  way.  Our  only  effective 
electioneering  answer  to  the  necessarily  telling  sugges- 
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tioao£dear  food  is  the  counter-thrust  of  the  unitj  of 
the  empire.  Wbf king-men  of  all  kinds  care  far  more 
for  questions  of  empire  than  most  politicians  under- 
stand. Working-men  realise  their  position  as  citizens 
of  a  world-wide  state  and  value  it.  Show  them  clearly 
that  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  made  tight  and  safe 
without  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  they  will 
accept  the  change. 

"  The  real  wealth  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  workers,  its 
thinkers,  its  fighters,  and  its  mothers.  The  whole 
accumulated  wealth  of  this  country  is  only  five  or  six 
tunes  greater  than  its  annual  income,  and  we  do  not 
count  in  that  the  work  of  mothers."  In  these  words 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  in  his  lecture  to  the  Compatriots' 
Club  yesterday  sounded  truly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
depths  of  the  economic  problem  this  country  has  to  solve. 
At  bottom  we  believe  the  difference  between  us  and  the 
laisser-faire  economists  is  a  matter  not  of  wealth  but  of 
men.  If  we  allow  economic  influences  to  close  to  the 
English  people  various  outlets  for  varied  energy  the  total 
capacity  of  the  people  must  decay,  no  matter  how 
much  the  nation  gains  in  wealth.  It  is  better  for  us 
to  have  an  empire  with  all  its  military,  naval,  and 
political  responsibilities  than  the  enjoyment  of  comfort 
on  the  sufferance  of  others. 

Obviousness  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  but  not  vapid 
pleasantry.  In  a  thoughtless  moment,  rare  with  him, 
Mr.  Morley  winked  and  chortled  to  a  thoughtless 
audience  about  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  and  a  half-sheet  of 
paper.  Screams  of  laughter  went  forth.  People  dug 
each  other  in  the  rib,  and  watered  at  the  eye,  over 
this  thing.  Mr.  Balfour — Mr.  Balfour,  imagine  ! — 
took  it  up,  and  played  with  it,  and  produced  the 
half-sheet.  Ha,  Ha,  Ha.  It  was  passed  from  speaker 
to  speaker  and  from  press  to  press.  One  took 
up  a  paper  containing  a  report  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  during  the  week  ;  and  hastily  put  it 
down,  seeing  the  half-sheet  of  notepaper  there  too, 
with  its  horrid  concomitant  "  loud  laughter  "  and 
"applause".  Mr.  George  is  a  constant  sinner  in  these 
matters.  We  recall  a  speech  of  his — which  the  House 
of  Commons  laughed  consumedly  at  and  cheered — in 
which — in  order  to  get  at  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — he  talked 
about  the  battering  of  Port  Arthur.  But  he  commonly 
makes  his  own  jokes.  This  one  about  the  notepaper  is 
too  banal  ;  its  repetition  leaves  "us  ravening. 

You  practically  cannot  escape  it — it  is  in  the  papers, 
the  family  circle,  at  all  public  meetings,  in  every  room 
of  the  political  club.  Even  if  you  do  escape  it  at 
the  club,  you  have  something  quite  as  absurd  and 
much  more  degrading  in  the  gossip  about  members 
of  the  Government  and  their  relation  towards  each 
other,  and  about  future  members  of  the  Government. 
Every  hanger-on  at  the  skirts  of  politics  has  just  now 
some  rumour  or  report  to  tell  of,  and  how  puffed  with 
pride  he  is  in  the  telling.  One  has  just  had  it  through 
a  friend  who  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  election  will  come  in  April;  another 
knows  by  the  same  means  that  it  won't  come  till 
September  1906.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  done — so  is  Lord 
Rosebery  :  Asquith  after  all  won't  lead  the  House  of 
Commons — "  I  heard  it  last  night  from  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  next  Liberal 
Government  ".  It  is  like  the  buzzing  of  flies  round 
stale  confectionery.  Of  course  the  man  who  really 
knows  something  is  silent.  It  is  a  moot  point  which 
is  the  direr  infliction,  the  club  blurt  or  the  club  snorer, 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Graham  Murray  has  been  made  Lord  Justice 
General,  and  the  House  of  Commons  thereby  loses  one 
of  its  most  brilliant  members.  The  party  politician 
has  never  thought  much  of  Mr.  Murray's  abilities  ;  but 
we  imagine  this  is  because  he  has  never  troubled  to 
know  anything  about  Mr.  Murray.  Yet  as  Lord 
Advocate  Mr.  Murray  made  speeches  of  singular 
debating  skill,  always  adroit,  often  showing  a  high 
intellectual  power.  How  delightful,  in  a  House  more 
than  half  empty,  and  as  though   drugged,  were  his 


battles,  in  the  days  when  he  was  Lord  Advocate,  with 
that  wonderful  man  Mr.  Caldwell  and  the  Little  Scot- 
landers,  the  rapier  gleaming  amid  the  old  broadswords. 
He  made  the  very  Scotch  estimates  goed.  And  now  he 
goes  away  to  be  splendidly  buried  and  we  shall  never 
hear  of  him  any  more.  Mr.  Murray  was  regarded  by 
some  people  as  rather  priggish  and  superior.  We  never 
could  see  it.  He  would  probably  have  made  a  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
However  he  is  going  apparently  the  way  he  himself 
preferred,  and  is  sure  to  be  successful  in  his  new  office. 
We  hope  that  he  will  remain  as  young  as  ever. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Francis  Jeune  closes  a  career 
of  uninterrupted  and  deserved  success.  When  he  w  as 
at  the  Bar  Sir  Francis  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice 
as  a  junior.  He  was  briefed  in  the  Tichborne  case  ;  he 
appeared  frequently  before  the  committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  owing  no  doubt  to  his  being 
the  son  of  a  bishop  he  got  a  good  deal  of  ecclesiastical 
work.  Indeed  Mr.  Jeune  may  be  said  to  have  been 
more  successful  as  a  stuff  than  a  silk,  for  though  he  was 
a  sound  lawyer,  with  the  scholarship  and  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind  acquired  at  Balliol,  he  was  never  a  great 
advocate.  Eloquent  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
jury  were  not  in  his  line,  nor  did  he  possess  that  com- 
bination of  quickness  and  cruelty  which  are  necessary 
to  break  down  a  witness  in  the  box.  He  was  patient, 
erudite,  courteous,  and  benevolent,  qualities  that  make 
against  the  art  of  cross-examination. 

The  President  of  the  Divorce  Court  is  more  in  the 
public  mind,  for  obvious  reasons,  than  any  other  judge. 
The  names  of  Hannen  and  Jeune  will  be  found  by  the 
future  student  of  our  manners  in  novels,  plays,  and 
music-hall  songs.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  fill  the  post  with  dignity.  The  late  Lord  Hannen 
had  a  manner  so  majestic  that  he  managed  to  infuse  a 
quasi-religious  solemnity  and  even  refinement  into  the 
repulsive  details  which  often  came  before  him.  Sir 
Francis  Jeune  was  not  quite  so  strong  or  so  impressive 
a  judge  as  Lord  Hannen  ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
resolution  with  which  he  set  out,  namely,  to  maintain 
the  grave  tradition  handed  on  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor. It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  proudest  boasts 
that  profanity  and  obscenity  were  always  repressed  by 
his  presence.  Sir  Francis  Jeune  never  failed  to  put 
down  any  counsel,  however  eminent,  who  tried  to 
make  fun  of  a  divorce  case.  The  valuable  work  done 
by  the  retiring  President  in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty 
Courts  will  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  judge.  The 
peerage  is  an  empty  honour,  as  unhappily  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  can  say  of  himself,  what  Burke  said — "  I  live  in 
an  inverted  order  :  and  he  that  should  have  succeeded 
me,  has  gone  before  me  ". 

The  succession  of  Mr.  Justice  Gorell  Barnes  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Division  is  in  due  and  proper  style. 
He  has  been  Sir  Francis  Jeune's  coadjutor  for  twelve 
years  and  though  he  has  had  more  experience  on  the 
Admiralty  side  than  on  the  Probate  and  Divorce  he  has 
now  Mr.  Justice  Bargrave  Deane  as  his  colleague  who 
naturally  moves  along-  with  him  to  the  Bench  of  the 
Court  in  which  he  has  been  the  leader  since  Mr. 
Inderwick's  retirement.  Probably  they  will  arrange  the 
work  in  accordance  with  their  individual  experience 
and  the  new  President  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  mixed 
scents  of  patchouli  white  rose  and  heliotrope,  with 
which  "  the  ladies  of  the  Divorce  Court  "  have  at  times 
afflicted  him.  There  have  been  rumours  that  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  were  offered 
the  post.  If  so,  they  have  probably  not  been  able  to 
face  the  prospect  of  the  perfumes  ;  and  no  wonder. 

When  is  brandy  not  brandy  ?  Nobody  can  tell, 
though  there  is  a  pedantic  definition  that  it  is  a  product 
of  the  distillation  of  wine  from  the  grape  in  a  pot  still. 
But  at  West  London  Mr.  Rose  has  dismissed  sum- 
monses for  adulteration  against  publicans,  one  of  whom 
sold  35  and  the  other  70  per  cent,  of  liquid  called 
brandy  but  not  derived  from  the  grape.  Yet  it 
was  sold  at  $s.  3d.  a  bottle.  It  appears  that 
if  a  customer  gets  something  which  he  cannot 
say  offhand  is  not  brandy,  it  is  brandy.     One  of  the 
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witnesses  gave  away  the  prosecution  by  boasting  his 
ability  to  tell  what  was  not  wholly  from  the  grape.  A 
little  bottle  was  handed  to  him  and  its  contents  he 
said  were  what  he  should  call  brandy.  Whereupon  he 
was  informed  this  was  the  liquor  in  dispute.  Yet  Sir 
A.  De  Rutzen  at  Bow  Street  in  a  precisely  similar  case 
has  given  a  contrary  decision.  The  High  Court  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  on  the  matter. 

The  Common  Council  has  very  properly  rebuked 
the  County  Council  by  refusing  to  support  their  per- 
sistent plot  to  spoil  the  finest  scene  in  London  by 
running  electric]  trams  along  the  Embankment.  It  is 
again  a  question  whether  the  growing  Philistinism 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  yield  to  the  established 
Philistinism  of  the  County  Council,  as  under  repeated 
pressure  Christ  Church  finally  yielded  to  Oxford  City 
in  the  matter  of  trams  down  the  High.  The  quality 
of  the  County  Council's  judgment  in  questions  of  taste 
was  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Tuesday's  debate  on  the 
New  Gaiety  Theatre,  whose  present  splendour  they 
assured  by  a  bounty  of  seventeen  thousand  pounds. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Morant  has  put  another 
practical  reform  to  his  credit.  The  appointment  of  a 
chief  lady  inspector  of  schools  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  a  most  sensible  move  ;  and  Miss 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Indian 
Viceroy  and  first  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  a  good  choice.  We  may  now  hope  that  the 
"  domestic  economy"  and  cooking  in  the  schools  will 
cease  to  be  a  genteel  accomplishment. 

Cambridge,  and  Eton  too,  has  lost  a  distinguished 
figure.  The  Provost  of  King's  died  suddenly  last 
Saturday.  Dr.  A.  Austen  Leigh  well  kept  up  the 
scholarly  traditions  of  a  most  notable  Cambridge  and 
Eton  family.  He  was  an  ornament  to  the  college 
which  is  the  greatest  ornament  of  Cambridge — her  best 
in  architecture  and  music,  and  the  home  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  "appeal  to  antiquity"  is 
so  well  meant  that  one  would  like  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  it.  Unfortunately  its  olive-branch  character, 
the  real  appeal,  destroys  its  other  credentials.  We  do 
not  believe,  as  has  been  rather  basely  suggested,  that 
it  has  been  put  forward  for  party  purposes  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  appeal  to  antiquity  had  not  been 
thought  to  afford  a  compromise  on  which  High  and 
Low  might  meet  with  dignity,  should  we  have  heard  of 
it  at  all  ?  Therefore  though  Dr.  Wace's  eye  was  sincerely 
on  peace,  it  was  not  quite  the  single  eye.  This  is 
not  truly  an  appeal  to  scholarship  or  history  :  it  is 
but  a  move,  an  amiable  move  if  you  will,  in  practical 
Church  politics :  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  naturally  in  his  element  when  he  received  its  pro- 
moters on  Wednesday.  It  is  so  thoroughly  a  politician's 
device. 

The  scholars  in  the  deputation  did  not  realise  this. 
Professor  Sanday  made  the  thing  absurd,  when  he 
solemnly  propounded  "degrees  of  catholicity:  some 
things  are  more  catholic  than  others ".  Then  what 
becomes  of  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus?  And  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  the  whole  business.  What  is  agreeable 
to  Scripture,  he  showed,  does  not  require  the  authority 
of  the  first  six  centuries ;  what  is  not  agreeable  to 
Scripture  will  not  be  the  better  for  having  that  authority. 
Then  the  first  six  centuries  are  clearly  irrelevant  ;  which 
no  doubt  is  what  Dr.  Barlow  meant. 

Mr.  Morley  has  either  committed  a  blazing  indis- 
cretion or  an  act  of  signal  courage.  A  heckler  in  the 
very  "land  of  links"  inquired  of  him  if  he  played  golf 
and  Mr.  Morley  with  perverted  facetiousness  replied  : 
"  I  am  not  old  enough  for  that  yet  ".  The  con- 
temptuous "  that  "  is  an  unforgettable  insult,  not  even 
justified  by  jealousy  of  the  low  handicap  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  indiscretion  is  as  outrageous  as  the 
famous  "long  spoon".  Some  caricaturist  should  arm 
them  both  with  this  instrument.  It  is  a  club  always 
popular  among  elderly  golfers. 


MR.    CHAMBERLAIN   AND   THE  GERMAN 
TREATIES. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  speech  at  Gainsborough 
will  probably  stand  out  as  one  of  the  finest 
delivered  during  his  campaign.  We  know  well  the 
criticisms  of  those  opposed  to  him  and  of  many  of  his 
friends.  There  are  in  fact  many  people  who  think  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  meeting  with  a  detailed  reply 
;  the  technical  arguments  of  different  groups  of  traders 
and  the  more  recondite  reasoning  of  economic  theorists. 
Such  critics  would  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  show  the 
,  exact  measure  of  gain  or  loss  which  his  policy  involves, 
j  or  to  describe  with  scientific  precision  the  qualifications 
of  old-established  theories  which  in  his  opinion  modern 
j  conditions  require.  But  he  has  rightly  set  his  face 
against  such  a  view  of  the  work  he  has  to  do.  It  is 
l  perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain's  greatest  achievement  that 
he  has  lifted  British  politics  to  a  new  plane.  Historians 
will  no  doubt  in  the  future  show  the  various  stages  of 
development  of  the  Imperial  policy  we  are  about  to 
adopt.  But  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  has  made  the 
Empire  the  touchstone  of  British  politics.  He  does  not, 
in  fact,  regard  the  fiscal  policy  with  which  he  is  identified 
as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he 
cares  very  much  about  considerations  of  material 
wealth,  except  as  they  affect  the  employment  and 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  But  since  his 
larger  aims  cannot  be  secured  without  a  change 
of  fiscal  policy  he  has  attacked  the  Cobdenite 
system,  and  taken  measures  for  building  up 
an  imperial  system  to  take  its  place.  It  is  not 
primarily  his  business  to  work  out  and  defend  a 
detailed  scheme.  For  that  he  knows  that  he  can 
reckon  on  the  willing  co-operation  of  thousands  of  able 
men  throughout  the  country.  Moreover,  the  details  of 
such  a  scheme  must  necessarily  depend  upon  times  and 
circumstances  and  vary  with  the  position  of  the  different 
trades  concerned.  But  the  imperial  idea  will  inspire 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  countrymen  here  and  in  the  colonies 
long  after  the  work  of  his  colleagues  has  become  simply 
of  antiquarian  interest  if  it  is  remembered  at  all.  We 
hope  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  continue  to  insist  on  the 
imperial  aim  of  the  policy  he  advocates.  We  do  not 
i  care  how  far  he  himself  shows  that  that  policy  satisfies 
the  criteria  of  orthodox  economics  so  long  as  he  inspires 
his  countrymen  with  his  own  determination  to  pursue  a 
new  ideal  more  in  consonance  with  British  traditions. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Gainsborough  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  these  aspects  of  his  policy.  It  showed 
that  his  idealism  is  combined  with  the  keenest  practical 
sense  of  the  steps  by  which  his  aims  are  to  be  realised. 
Our  ancestors  used  to  pass  measures  the  results  of 
which  they  knew  would  not  be  looked  for  until  many 
generations  after  their  adoption.  Tried  by  the  true 
test  of  civilisation,  namely,  the  power  in  public  and 
private  life  to  provide  for  the  future,  they,  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  were  more  advanced  than  we  are, 
and  the  British  Empire  is  the  outcome  of  their  labours. 
A  century  of  laisser-faire  has  produced  a  type  which 
apparently  is  not  only  incapable  of  pursuing  a  con- 
tinuous policy  but  even  deficient  in  the  sense  of 
realising  the  manner  in  which  great  transactions  are 
carried  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  sooner  made  his 
speech  at  Birmingham  in  1903  than  critics  of  this 
i  class  required  from  him  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  with  the  colonies.  We  re- 
member that  very  early  in  the  campaign,  before  the 
publication  of  the  first  Fiscal  Blue  Book,  it  was 
announced  that  a  few  officials  had  been  examining  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  schemes,  that  they  had  reported  un- 
favourably, and  that  the  movement  might  now  be  con- 
sidered dead.  Yet  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  are  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  So 
far  from  having  a  "  set  back  "  in  the  imperialist  move- 
ment it  is  evident  that  we  have  seen  a  continuous 
advance,  so  much  so  that  we  can  now  say  with  confidence 
that  the  Cobdenite  system  is  destroyed  and  that  in  some 
form  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  will  be  adopted.  In  his 
speech  at  Gainsborough  he  showed  what  would  be  one 
of  the  next  stages  in  the  movement.  Whatever  his  oppo- 
nents may  say  about  the  colonial  "  offer  ",  the!  Colonial 
I  Conference  will  certainly  be  held.  Whatever  party  is  in 
j  power  at  the  time,  the  conference  will  discuss  the  com- 
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mercial  relations  of  the  empire.  11"  this  conference  prove 
abortive,  in  the  sense  of  evolving  a  practicable  scheme, 
it  will  be  followed  by  others  until  such  a  scheme  is  agreed 
upon,  because  the  movement  of  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  the  representative  is  forced  on  not  by  the  opinions 
of  politicians  however  eminent  but  by  economic  forces 
which  are  irresistible.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  empire  in  which  it  is  the  economic  interest 
of  its  constituent  parts  to  combine,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly discover  some  method  of  effecting  that  combina- 
tion, because  there  is  no  line  of  advance  except  that 
indicated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

We  have  an  object-lesson  in  the  new  German  treaties 
published  this  week  in  the  "  North  German  Gazette  " 
and  introduced  to  the  Reichstag  last  Wednesday  by 
Count  von  Biilow.  These  treaties  -with  Austria, 
Russia,  Italy  and  other  countries  in  Central  Europe, 
are  the  latest  result  of  a  movement  which  began  nearly 
a  century  ago.  Free-traders  are  proud  of  their 
achievements  during  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  recent  development  of  Germany  is 
far  greater,  in  proportion,  than  anything  they  ever 
accomplished,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  nineteenth- 
century  history  to  compare  with  the  constructive  states- 
manship of  that  country  during  the  same  period.  The 
futile  discussions  of  the  German  Diet  were  followed  by  the 
Prussian  Tariff  of  1818  which  substituted  something  like 
order  and  commercial  homogeneity  within  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  Conference  after  conference,  agreements  with 
individual  states  of  Germany,  tariff  wars,  attempts  to 
•checkmate  the  designs  of  the  Prusso- Hessian  and  the 
Bavaro-Wiirtemberg  Customs  Unions  were  followed  by 
the  first  treaties  of  the  Zollverein  at  the  end  of  1833. 
Notwithstanding  plots  and  counterplots,  and  crises 
which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  new  commercial 
union,  that  union  was  extended  and  consolidated,  so 
that  during  the  War  of  1866  the  ties  of  commerce  proved 
stronger  than  the  political  rivalries  of  the  states  affected, 
and  helped  to  train  the  Germans  in  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  empire. 

In  the  days  before  we  surrendered  the  power  of 
negotiation  we  showed  the  way  in  the  establishment  of 
commercial  treaties,  in  our  treaty  with  France  in  i860. 
That  treaty  was  the  first  of  a  great  series  of  treaties 
the  net  result  of  which  was  the  extension  of  "  free 
trade  "  throughout  the  world.  If  instead  of  trans- 
forming our  policy  of  "  free  trade  "  into  a  policy  of  free 
importation  we  had  chosen  to  make  use  of  the  power 
our  trade  and  commerce  gave  us  to  equalise  conditions, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  present  fiscal 
movement.  Great  Britain  alone  could  have  held  in 
check  the  protectionist  tendencies  which  set  in  with  the 
early  'seventies.  But  we  preferred  to  grow  temporarily 
and  rapidly  rich  by  the  full  use  of  our  monopoly  to 
taking  a  statesmanlike  course  in  the  interests  of  the 
empire  and  free  trade  throughout  the  world.  High  tariffs 
in  Europe  were  followed  by  commercial  treaties  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  and  a  policy  of  do-nothing  here. 
The  German  treaties  of  the  early  'nineties  were  in  reality 
a  great  achievement,  especially  in  that  they  brought 
Russia  definitely  within  the  sphere  of  European  com- 
mercial development.  Those  treaties  are  now  expiring 
and  the  new  treaties  of  Count  von  Billow  are  to  take 
their  place. 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  individual  states  concerned. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Count  von  Biilow  that  the  Ger- 
man corn  duties,  which  stand  in  an  entirely  different 
category  from  the  preferential  duties  advocated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  do  not  raise  prices.  But  the  British  idea 
of  always  sacrificing  agriculture  to  manufactures  has 
never  been  accepted  in  Germany,  and  if  Germans  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  for  other  commercial  advantages  it 
is  their  business,  not  ours.  We  would  direct  attention  to 
those  aspects  of  the  new  treaties  which  concern  Great 
Britain.  Germans  have  had  to  fight  their  way  to  a 
foremost  place  in  the  commercial  world  in  the  teeth  of 
British  competition,  and  they  have  succeeded.  But 
they  have  not  only  done  that  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle  they  have  gained  a  conception  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  national  policy  which  is  conspicuously 
lacking  in  this  country.  They  have  developed  a  system 
of  economies  which  has  profoundly  affected  scientific 
thought  on  that  subject  whenever  it  is  studied,  and 


provided  the  nation  with  a  vast  army  of  workers 
on  questions  of  policy.  They  have  organised  an 
educational  system  which,  whatever  its  delects,  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  in  the  world 
in  all  grades.  They  have  fashioned  instruments 
of  industrial  competition  which  are  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  their  rivals,  and  they  have  established 
highly  efficient  machinery  for  carrying  out  their  national 
policy.  The  new  treaties  and  the  tariff  are  the  result 
of  years  of  hard  work.  Those  treaties  come  into  opera- 
tion twelve  months  hence  and  run  until  1917.  They 
represent,  with  the  tariff  which  is  bound  up  with  them, 
the  conditions  we  have  to  deal  with  during  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
Meanwhile  we  not  only  have  no  means  of  dealing  with 
those  conditions,  but  there  is  a  tacit  understanding 
that  we  are  not  to  attempt  any  for  a  few  years.  If  it 
takes  Germany  seven  years,  with  all  its  machinery 
at  work,  to  fashion  these  treaties,  how  long  are  we 
likely  to  be  in  organising  an  effective  counter-stroke? 
Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  Tariff, 
from  which  we  have  a  short  respite,  is  a  source  of  the 
gravest  anxiety  to  British  manufacturers.  What  is  the 
Government  going  to  do  ?  We  know  that  the  possible 
adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  is  regarded  with 
alarm  in  many  circles  in  Germany.  Has  the  Unionist 
party  the  courage  to  forget  its  minor  differences  on 
questions  of  abstract  theory  and  to  follow  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  dealing  with  an  extremely  important  situation 
which  requires  decisive  action  ? 


THE    PROSPECT   IN  RUSSIA. 

FURTHER  details  published  this  week,  especially 
those  coming  from  eye  witnesses  of  the  scenes 
that  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  Russian  capital  on 
Sunday  week,  only  serve  to  confirm  our  impression  that 
the  revolutionary  outburst  was  the  work  of  an  organised 
conspiracy,  formed  principally  by  the  extreme  party 
and  assisted  by  the  lower  stratum  of  refractory 
disturbers  of  the  peace — "  traitors  and  enemies  of  the 
Fatherland  "  as  the  Tsar  justly  names  them  in  his 
speech  to  the  representatives  of  the  working-men  at 
Tsarskoye  Selo  on  Wednesday  last.  Harmless  inhabi- 
tants sledging  through  the  Nevski  were  threatened  and 
ruthlessly  dealt  with  by  the  wild  crowd.  Ladies  were 
terrorised  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  hooligans,  as 
a  Russian  lady  (borrowing  our  nomenclature  of  the 
uncontrollable  street  nuisance)  has  graphically  described 
the  native  ruffian  of  the  event.  That  she  herself 
escaped  injury,  she  adds,  was  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  her  appearance  and  her  timely  pretence  to  be 
a  sympathiser  of  the  enthusiastic  demonstrators  led  the 
mob  to  mistake  her  for  a  Nihilist.  Generals  who 
happened  to  be  driving  past  were  hauled  out  of  their 
sledges,  knocked  down  and  trampled  to  death.  Street 
chapels  with  their  sacred  ikons  were  injured  and  de- 
stroyed, whilst  shopkeepers  had  to  board  up  and 
barricade  their  premises  to  save  them  from  being 
sacked.  That  the  revolt  was  singularly  ill-advised 
is  obvious,  since  the  severest  repressive  measures 
to  stamp  out  its  germs  could  be  the  only  result 
of  an  attempt  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  likely  then  that  the  Tsar,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  the  ruler  of  any  other  State,  in- 
cluding the  president  of  a  republic,  could  be  thus 
compelled  to  discuss  measures  of  reform  with  the 
representatives  of  a  clamouring  crowd  ?  When  a  ship 
is  amid  shoals  and  breakers  its  captain  will  hardly 
abandon  the  helm,  in  order  to  examine  some  part  of 
the  machinery  which  threatens  to  break  down.  To 
save  the  critical  situation  the  authorities  had  no  other 
alternative  but  to  act  as  they  did.  Had  they  failed  in 
their  determination  to  stamp  out  the  revolt  at  the  onset, 
the  triumph  of  the  assailants  would  have  opened  the 
floodgates  of  the  torrent  of  forcible  resistance  and  in- 
flamed the  most  dangerous  animal  instincts  of  im- 
passioned men.  The  subsequent  outbursts  of  revolt 
and  defiance  of  the  authorities  in  various  centres  of 
the  country  are  but  the  billows  of  a  tidal  wave  of 
malicious  discontent — on  the  crest  of  which  are  mounted 
the  members  of  the  same  party  of  political  agitators 
who  are  everywhere  profiting  by  the  opportunity  to 
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make  converts  to  their  cause.    A  revolution  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  as  was  mentioned  in  an  article  of 
last  week,  is  impossible  in  Russia,  and  disjointed  ex- 
plosions of  ill-temper  can  in  the  end  only  do  grievous 
harm   to   the  cause  of  that  justice  which    the  true 
representatives  of  the  nation  are   now  humbly  and 
peacefully  soliciting  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Intelli- 
gent Russians  recently  arrived  in  England  with  whom 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the 
subject  have  all  expressed  the  same  opinion  :  "  Let  us 
first  finish  with  this  terrible  war  ",  they  say,  "  and  then 
think  of  plans  for  setting  our  house  in  order."    As  1 
Prince  Troubetskoy  stated  in  his  recent  appeal  to  the  ! 
Tsar  :  At  this  time  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  \ 
to  prevent  the  internal  explosion  of  a  catastrophe  by  I 
every  means  in  his  power. 

The  constitutional  measures  for  soliciting  reforms 
adopted  bv  the  Zemstvos  have  not  been  abandoned  or 
relaxed.  These  peaceful  advocates  for  reform  are  con- 
tinuing their  efforts  and  still  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
Tsar  a  practical  solution  of  the  complex  economic 
problem  which  is  now  facing  the  nation.  In  spite  of 
the  many  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  people  are  not 
tired  of  or  averse  from  autocracy,  nor  have  they  any 
desire  to  subvert  its  prerogatives.  Tsardom  is  still 
venerated  in  spite  of  some  reasons  for  disappointment. 
The  people  are  still  convinced  that  the  Tsar  has  their 
interests  at  heart  though  he  allows  others  to  interfere 
between  him  and  them.  Of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
among  other  evidence,  by  the  demeanour  of  the  work- 
ing men's  delegates  after  their  interview  with  the  Tsar 
at  Tsarskoye  Selo  already  referred  to,  and  by  the  loyal 
expressions  of  the  important  address  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  just  voted  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Harkov,  which  concludes  thus  :  "  Sire,  build  up  out  of 
Russia  an  Empire  of  free  citizens,  possessed  of  full 
rights.  Then  great  will  be  your  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  your  native  land  and  to  your  crowned  successor  you 
will  leave  as  inheritance  a  well-ordered  and  peacefully 
developing  realm,  and  will  ensure  him  a  quiet  and 
tranquil  reign."  The  provincial  assemblies  then  are 
waiting  in  a  humble  yet  dignified  spirit,  in  calm  and 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  Tsar  will  eventually 
answer  their  petition  for  removal  of  the  people's 
grievances.  They  are  conscious  that  when  the  State  is 
struggling  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  an  "obstinate 
enemy  ",  it  is  no  time  to  force  the  Emperor's  hands 
for  an  immediate  answer  to  appeals  for  reforms. 
In  their  unshaken  integrity  they  cannot  forget  that 
Nicholas  II.  is  the  son  of  Alexander  III.,  and  that 
Alexander  III.  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Liberator  Tsar,  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  an  ungrateful 
people  on  the  altar  of  liberal  reforms — that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  tragic  death  was  a  ghastly  blow  to  his  son 
and  heir  ;  a  blow  from  which  through  the  whole  of  his 
reign  he  never  recovered.  On  ascending  the  throne  he 
vowed  in  his  own  heart  vengeance  for  the  crime 
by  a  wholesale  return  to  a  reactionary  policy.  Thus 
the  present  Tsar  who  grew  up  under  the  various 
baneful  influences  accruing  from  his  grandfather's 
assassination  mounted  the  throne  with  the  declara- 
tion of  his  unwavering  intention  of  following  in 
the  steps  of  his  father.  With  these  circumstances 
before  us,  however  erratic  and  vacillating  his  policy- 
may  appear  on  the  surface,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  Nicholas  II.  hesitates  in  granting  all  the 
reformers  are  asking.  That  the  Tsar  is  himself  will- 
ing— nay,  anxious — to  do  the  right  thing  we  have 
already  had  unmistakable  proof  in  his  latest  oukaz, 
in  which,  amongst  other  rescripts,  he  directs  that 
steps  should  be  at  once  taken  to  repeal  one  of  the 
most  unjust,  one  of  the  most  despotic  codicils  of  the 
Russian  law  code — the  drastic  measure  for  banishment 
by  administrative  decision.  This  codicil  finds  a  mild 
equivalent  in  the  French  law  of  some  two  hundred 
years  back  known  as  banishment  by  lettres  de  cachet. 
It  empowers  any  single  official,  from  the  provincial 
local  head  of  the  police  to  the  governor-general  of  a 
province,  to  deport  without  trial  at  his  own  discre- 
tionary will  any  individual — be  he  felon  or  merely 
some  person  obnoxious  to  himself  —  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  for  a  term  ranging  from  one 
to  five  years.  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Dostoyevski, 
are  well-known  examples  of  victims  to  this  administra- 


tive act.  Maxim  Gorki  from  the  beginning  of  his- 
career  has  more  than  once  fallen  under  its  ban,  though 
his  deportation  has  never  been  to  very  distant  parts.. 
A  favourite  of  the  people  and  of  the  nation  at  large  is 
not  likely  in  these  days  to  suffer  bodily  harm  for  actions 
of  the  same  category  as  those  of  Tolstoy.  Gorki's- 
arrest  and  imprisonment  occurred  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law.  If  he  is  not  yet  released  there 
was  never  any  reasonable  ground  for  fearing  his 
execution.  Except  for  high  treason  there  exists  no 
capital  punishment  in  Russia.  The  authorities  were 
not  likely  to  convert  Gorki  into  the  people's  martyr  by 
very  severe  punishment  ;  they  have  passed  over  the 
serious  nature  of  his  crime  as  they  have  dealt 
repeatedly  with  Tolstoy  —  or  more  recently  with  the 
miserable  priest  Father  Gapon.  Under  the  same  oukaz 
the  Imperial  Council  is  considering  a  State  insurance  of 
workmen  against  accident.  According  to  this  compul- 
sory State  insurance  all  workmen  in  case  of  accident 
will  receive  compensation  and  medical  aid  in  sickness,, 
and  a  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  his  family  in  case  of 
death.  There  are  also  outward  and  visible  signs  that 
the  highly'  unpopular  entourage  of  the  Tsar  will  be 
diminished.  In  the  light  of  the  latest  development  of 
affairs  his  reception  of  the  working  men's  deputation  at 
Tsarskoye  Selo  is  particularly  striking.  The  domi- 
nating advice  of  the  Grand  Dukes  which  has- 
throughout  the  last  fortnight  been  such  a  much 
discussed  feature  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. 

It  is  observed  that  already  before  the  S.  Petersburg, 
climax  the  unpopular  Governor-General  of  Moscow  had 
resigned  his  post.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  had 
made  himself  disliked  by  his  excessively  military  manner 
of  governing  the  ancient  Muscovite  capital,  where  the 
commercial  and  industrial  communities  are  strong. 
The  Emperor  has  also  signed  an  oukaz  drawn  up  by- 
Yermolov,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  imposing  upon 
M.  Witte  the  duty  of  extending  and  developing  the 
principles  of  reform  laid  down  in  the  previous  oukaz. 
of  25  December.  It  is  understood  that  M.  Witte,. 
whose  star  appears  once  more  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant, will  have  full  discretionary  powers,  and  that 
the  oukaz  may  involve  the  summoning  of  some 
sort  of  representative  assembly.  General  Trepov,  it 
is  further  reported,  will  probably  proceed  to  Manchuria 
as  was  originally  intended,  and  it  is  stated  that  all 
recently  arrested  prisoners  are  to  be  released.  The 
resignation  of  Sviatopolk-Mirski  is  .no  evidence  of  the 
prosecution  of  reactionary  measures.  His  somewhat 
impetuous  and  unconsidered  action  in  encouraging  the 
Zemstvos  to  hope  for  an  immediate  realisation  of  their 
programme  for  extensive  reforms,  and  his  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  his  permission  for  further  discussion  andi 
approach  to  the  Tsar,  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  his  position  and  baffling  the  very  aims 
which  he  had  in  view.  M.  Witte,  a  much  more  able 
man,  has  now  virtually  taken  Sviatopolk-Mirski's  place, 
and  has  thrown  his  weight  on  the  popular  side.  With 
these  various  factors  at  work,  despite  all  dark  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  better  time 
were  in  store  at  no  distant  date  for  the  people  of  Russia. 


THE   COLLAPSE   OF   THE  MILITARY 
MILLENNIUM. 

WE  commend  to  all  who  wish  to  know  something  of 
the  present  state  of  our  army  the  correspon- 
dence which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  the 
"Standard".  The  letter  which  started  it  is  not  too 
strong,  though  it  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
certain  superficialities  which  are  almost  incapable  of 
proof.  But  the  strictures  on  the  chaos  reigning  at  the 
War  Office,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  pre- 
vailing in  the  army,  are  justified.  The  correspondence 
as  a  whole  was,  of  course,  of  unequal  value.  Some  letters, 
like  those  of  General  Bengough  and  Lord  Raglan,  are 
good  ;  but  others,  like  those  finding  fault  with  officers 
for  playing  games,  and  one  stating  that  the  principles 
of  Magna  Carta  are  so  piously  imprinted  on  the  nation 
that  in  no  case  can  it  tolerate  conscription — although  in 
time  of  stress  a  number  of  "  fiery  volunteers  "  will  be 
forthcoming — are  simply  ignorant  and  trivial.    But  the 
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whole  correspondence  shows  that  dissatisfaction  is  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  ;  and  unless  some  well-directed 
attempt  is  at  once  made  to  evolve  order  out  of  chaos 
and  a  peremptory  veto  issued  against  further  new  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Arnold-Forster  is  more  than  likely  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Government. 

Before  considering  the  present  situation,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  moment  to  touch  upon  recent  military 
history.     Eighteen  months  ago  was  issued  the  report  of 
the  South  African  War  Commission  ;  which  in  no  way 
dealt  with  the  existing  regime,  although  it  passed  some 
severe  criticisms  on  the  past  actions  of  the  War  Office, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  no  proper  provision  had 
been  made  for  reserves  of  stores,  and  also  that  the 
relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  each  other  were  distinctly  unsatisfactory. 
An  outcry  against  the  entire  military  machine  was  at 
once  raised,  mainly  by  those  who  had  not  read  the 
report  as  a  whole  ;  and  to  this  day  very  few  of  the  so- 
called  critics  have  read  the  whole.     Still  from  the 
Government's  point  of  view  something  had  to  be  done  ; 
and  so  the  now  celebrated  Esher  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  re-construct  the  War  Office,  and  a  new  War 
Secretary,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  journalism,  was 
selected  to  inaugurate  the  military  millennium.    At  that 
time  the  War  Office,  though  far  from  perfect,  was 
fairly  well  settling  down  to  its  work  after  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  South  African  war.    It  is  true  that  it 
laboured  under  some  disadvantages  ;  it  was  presided 
over  by  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a  passion  for  central- 
ising business  in  his  own  hands  ;  whilst  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  utterly  lacking  in  grasp  of  his  work.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  some  most  able  administrators  ! 
at  the  head  of  departments  ;  and  as  Director-General  | 
of  Mobilisation  and  Intelligence  Sir  William  Nicholson 
could  hardly  have  been  improved  upon.    A  new  scheme 
— the  much-abused  army  corps,  which  merely  dealt  with 
the  distribution  of  the  army,  and  in  no  way  touched  upon 
its  organism — was  in  process  of  gestation  ;  whilst  the 
most  satisfactory  points  in  the  policy  then  pursued  were 
the  large  increase  in  reserves  of  stores,  while  medical  and 
other  departmental  services  were  placed  at  last  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.    There  was  one  great  blot  on  this 
period,  the  introduction  of  the  three  years'  system  of 
enlistment,  which  did  not  seem  likely  to  supply  a  suffi-  i 
cient  complement  of  men  for  the  regiments  on  foreign 
service.    But  compared  with  the  state  of  affairs  now 
the  outlook  was  comparatively  satisfactory.    The  Esher 
Committee  then  set  to  work  in  haste.    They  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Commandership-in-Chief 
and  the  creation  of  an  Army  Council,  both  of  which 
were  certainly  commendable  measures  had  they  been  pro- 
perly carried  out ;  and  they  also  advocated  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  nucleus  for  the  still  shadowy  defence 
committee,  which  incidentally  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
I'iding  one  of  the  members  of  the  Esher  Committee 
with  a  desirable  and  influential  post.    The  issue  was 
not  equally  satisfactory.    The  existing  military  heads 
of  departments  were  unceremoniously  ejected  ;  and  four 
somewhat  obscure  general  officers  with  little  experience 
of  large  administration  were  selected  to  reign  in  their 
stead,  constituting  the  military  members  of  the  new 
Army  Council.      The   Esher   Committee   laid  down 
very   strongly   that,  in  case   of  disagreement  with 
the    Government,    these   officers   were   expected  to 
resign  ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  their  acqui- 
escence in  ministerial  measures  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted.     Owing   to  the   constitution  of  the  Army 
Council,  and  the  subsequent  careful  expatriation  of 
those  who— like  Sir  William  Nicholson— might  have 
proved  a  thorn  in  his  side,  the  new  War  Secretary  was 
able  to  have  his  own  way  indisputably,  a  state  of 
things  of  which,  with  journalistic  irresponsibility,  he  has 
freely  availed  himself.    He  has  evolved  a  number  of 
new  schemes,  which  for  many  months  all  experts  have 
declared  to  be  unworkable.     There  were  to  be  two 
armies,  one  for  long  service  abroad,  and  one  for  short 
service  at  home.    There  was  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
building  new  barracks,  and  large  depots  were  to  be 
created.     Territorial  regiments  were  to  be  quartered 
in  their  own  counties  ;  and  the  auxiliary  forces  were  to 
be  entirely  reorganised.     An  expensive   scheme  for 
iinding  employment  for  discharged  soldiers  was  to  be 
instituted  ;  and  many  other  measures  were  to  be  intro- 


duced, almost  all  of  which,  either  through  the  expense 
involved  or  other  causes,  proved  in  the  outcome  to 
be  totally  impracticable.  Needless  to  say  nearly  all 
these  plans,  as  every  expert  predicted,  have  already 
collapsed. 

Simultaneously  with  these  grandiose  and,  as  events 
have  proved,  abortive  plans,  the  House  of  Commons 
expected  a  reduction  in  the  Estimates.  In  making 
up  the  total,  however,  the  actual  personnel  of  the 
army  plays  but  a  small  part.  In  1904-5  the  cost  of 
personnel  is  placed  at  ,^9, 746,000,  out  of  a  total  of 
^28,900,000.  Nevertheless  the  establishment  of  bat- 
talions was  reduced  by  fifty  men  each  ;  and  the  early 
destruction  of  some  regular  and  many  auxiliary  units 
was  also  announced.  But  even  worse  than  this — in 
view  of  the  uncertain  international  outlook — was  the 
question  of  guns.  A  forecast  of  the  Army  Estimates 
was  prepared  in  the  War  Office  before  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  and  in  this  was  included  an  item 
of  ,£450,000  for  the  rearmament  of  the  Horse  and  Field 
Artillery.  Yet  this  item  was  deliberately  omitted  from 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  first  estimates  ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  new  guns  has  only  now  been  started  because 
public  clamour  has  made  action  imperative. 

Naturally  it  has  been  asked  in  the  "Standard"  and 
elsewhere,  What  were  the  expert  members  of  the 
Council  doing  whilst  all  this  was  proceeding?  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  has  somewhat  cynically  told  us  that 
his  plans  did  not,  and  could  not,  meet  with  the  approval 
of  his  expert  advisers  ;  and  the  question  is  now  asked 
why  did  not  the  military  members  of  the  council  resign  ? 
— a  somewhat  unreasonable  demand,  unless  they  dis- 
tinctly took  office  on  that  understanding.  If  they  did 
not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  officers  are  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  who  have  given  up  other  appointments 
to  take  these  posts  and  been  put  to  considerable  expense 
in  doing  so  ;  then,  even  if  they  did  resign,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  matters  would  be  improved,  as  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  successors  would  not  be  authorities 
like  Sir  William  Nicholson,  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke 
or  Lord  Grenfell.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
whole  situation  is  the  prevailing  uncertainty,  which 
inevitably  frustrates  the  preparation  of  proper  mobilisa- 
tion and  other  plans,  and  generally  has  the  worst 
possible  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  A  spirit 
of  discontent  and  a  lack  of  interest  prevail  throughout 
the  army,  which  is  natural  enough,  and  is  not  remedied 
by  the  recent  order  redistributing  the  army  and  creat- 
ing a  largely  increased  number  of  general  officers,  in  all 
amounting  to  the  appalling  total  of  sixty-nine  !  And 
this  is  the  only  creative,  as  balanced  against  destruc- 
tive, work  which  the  present  War  Secretary  has  actually 
achieved.  In  the  meantime  we  are  informed  that  the 
Army  Council  is  complacently  considering  the  great 
national  issue  of  the  merits  of  yet  another  new  cap  for 
the  army  ! 

There  is  however  a  real  question,  and  that  is,  What 
should  now  be  done  ?  We  are  no  advocates  of  heroic 
measures  ;  and  we  trust  that  no  new  experiments  will 
be  tried  on  the  unfortunate  British  army,  or  soon  it 
will  cease  to  exist.  Good  or  bad,  the  system  now 
inaugurated  at  the  War  Office  and  in  the  army  should 
be  allowed  a  trial  without  further  change.  Obviously 
the  real  question  is  one  of  men  not  generals,  and  the 
increase  of  generals  can  help  but  little,  though  doubt- 
less it  is  a  praiseworthy  way  of  providing  easy  berths 
for  deserving,  or  undeserving,  officers  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  only  real  solution  is  conscription; 
and  if  for  the  moment  we  assume  that  this  is  impossible, 
it  would  be  better  to  return  to  the  system  of  seven 
years  with  the  colours  and  five  in  the  reserve,  although 
we  are  convinced  that  the  term  of  service  makes  little 
difference  in  the  take  of  recruits.  The  men  we  get  are 
usually  those  who  enlist  because  they  have  no  option  ; 
and  whether  the  term  be  two  or  twenty  years  it  makes 
no  difference.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  Army 
Council  is  as  well  manned  as  it  might  be,  but  we  would 
let  all  the  military  members  complete  their  term  of 
office  ;  and  we  say  plainly  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
a  less  mischievous  and  self-willed  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  head  of  affairs. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  COMPANY 
LAW". 

IT  is  scandalous,  but  not  surprising,  that  the  gigantic 
joint-stock  corporations  of  a  country  like  the 
United  States  should  be  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Central  Government.  The  fact  illustrates  a  weakness  of 
the  American  Constitution  which  Hamilton  and  Madison 
could  not  have  foreseen.  When  twenty  different 
States  have  twenty  different  codes  of  laws,  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  anarchy,  or  no-law.  WTe  are  so  familiar 
in  this  country  with  the  principle  that  in  exchange  for 
the  grant  of  parliamentary  powers  or  privileges  a 
corporation  must  submit  to  the  control  of  such  laws 
as  Parliament  may  pass,  that  we  fail  to  realise 
the  state  of  things  in  which  a  company  may 
obtain  its  franchises  from  one  of  thirty  or  forty  authori- 
ties and  exercise  them  in  the  jurisdiction  of  thirty  or 
forty  other  authorities.  But  that  is  what  the  present 
chaos  of  company  law  in  the  United  States  really 
amounts  to.  A  company  may  be  incorporated  in 
Arizona  or  Wyoming  whose  sphere  of  operations  is 
intended  to  be  in  Colorado  or  Texas.  A  railway  com- 
pany of  course  runs  through  half  a  dozen  or  more 
different  States  ;  the  laws  of  each  are  different  ;  and  the 
authorities  of  each  frequently  refuse  to  execute  the 
process  of  the  others.  The  state  of  marriage  and  divorce 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  is  of  course 
only  another  instance  of  this  condition  of  legal 
chaos  :  and  it  required  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  authority  to  put  down  polygamy  in  Utah. 
President  Roosevelt  has  put  his  finger  on  the  spot 
when  he  declares  that  the  railway  and  industrial  cor- 
porations must  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Central 
or  Federal  Government.  State  interference  with  indus- 
trial enterprise  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
national  benefit,  and  it  is  essential  to  such  interference 
that  the  regulations  should  be  uniform,  undiscrimi- 
nating,  and  capable  of  being  enforced.  Such  an  autho- 
rity can  only  be  wielded  by  the  central  or  imperial 
executive.  Our  "Companies  Acts"  contain  many 
blunders  :  we  have  gone  in  for  excessive  regula- 
tion, which,  especially  since  the  Act  of  1900, 
has  led  to  evasions,  such  as  registration  in  Jersey 
or  South  Africa,  or  flotations  without  a  prospectus. 
But  if  we  have  erred  on  the  side  of  strictness  and 
a  paternal  protection  of  the  investor,  we  have 
secured  publicity  for  the  transactions  of  joint-stock 
corporations  ;  and  though  of  course  we  have  not  pre- 
vented rogues  from  robbing  fools,  we  have  avoided  the 
scandals  which  have  furnished  Mr.  Lawson,  the 
Boston  operator,  with  material  for  his  attacks  on  "  the 
system  of  frenzied  finance". 

Mr.  Lawson's  articles  in  "Everybody's  Magazine" 
on  "  the  system  "  of  his  financial  brethren  are  not  only 
excellent  reading,  but  they  contain  much  truth.  It  is 
intolerable  that  huge  corporations  like  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  should  be 
able  to  conduct  their  operations,  which  affect  two 
articles  of  prime  necessity  to  the  community,  in  abso- 
lute secresy,  and  without  accounting  either  to  their 
own  shareholders  or  to  a  Government  department. 
Here  we  have  a  series  of  elaborate  statutory  provisions 
for  the  auditing  and  publication  of  accounts,  for  their 
submission  at  general  meetings  to  the  shareholders, 
and  in  the  last  resort  for  the  interference  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  American  companies  hold  meetings,  it 
is  true,  when  they  want  to  borrow  money,  to  declare 
or  pass  a  dividend,  or  to  issue  fresh  stock.  But 
these  meetings,  as  the  Americans  say,  "amount  to 
nothing",  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  indi- 
vidual shareholders  have  no  power  over  the  manage- 
ment. This  is  no  doubt  because  such  big  lines  of  stock 
are  held  by  a  few  magnates  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
that  only  affords  an  additional  argument  for  State  con- 
trol. President  Roosevelt  has  the  support  of  all  serious 
and  honest  Americans  when  he  insists  that  these 
mammoth  trusts  shall  be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  they  shall  be  forced 
to  conduct  their  business  with  some  regard  to  honesty 
and  the  public  convenience.  The  case  of  the  railway  com- 
p.miesisquiteasstrong.  These  bodies  obtain  their  powers 
from  the  State  legislatures  and  then  snap  their  fingers 
at  the  public  and  at  Congress.   The  House  of  Commons 


has  passed  more  than  one  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
railway  rates,  and  so  complicated  has  this  legislation 
now  become  that  we  have  a  special  tribunal,  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  sitting  to  administer  it.  In 
the  United  States  the  practice  of  granting  secret 
preferential  rates  to  particular  customers  has  lately 
grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  scandal.  It  is  of  course 
recognised  that  in  business  a  reduction  of  price  will  be 
given  in  proportion  to  volume  and  sometimes  to  distance. 
But  such  rebates  must  be  uniform  and  undiscriminating, 
that  js,  they  must  be  given  alike  to  all  customers  who 
comply  with  certain  conditions.  It  has  been  too  often 
the  practice  of  American  railway  management  to  give 
such  rebates  to  some  individual  or  corporation  that 
has  "  a  pull  ",  how  obtained  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask. 
When  President  Roosevelt  first  hinted  his  resolution 
to  subject  the  trusts  and  railways  to  public  control,  it 
was  loudly  ( predicted  that  he  would  never  be  re- 
elected to  the  presidency.  After  the  election  was 
over,  the  President  began  to  formulate  his  views 
more  definitely,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  a  little  flurry  was  organised  by  Wall  Street 
on  the  pretence  that  a  railway  commission  would  mean 
"  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws  ".  By  this  time 
every  sensible  American — and  the  breed  is  not  wholly 
extinct— sees  that  President  Roosevelt  is  in  the  right, 
and  that  the  railways  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  from  a  federal  regulation  of  rates,  which 
amongst  other  advantages  would  free  them  from  the 
blackmail  of  the  trust  "  boss".  The  one  thing  that  all 
business  men  unite  in  demanding  is  a  legal  tribunal 
which  shall  be  "  swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access  ". 
It  would  be  indeed  unendurable  if  the  question  of  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  a  railway  tax  should  take  the 
same  time  to  decide  as  for  instance  the  Northern 
Securities  case.  A  tribunal  should  be  appointed  "  ad 
hoc "  ;  something  like  our  Railway  Commission  ;  it 
must  of  course  be  composed  of  lawyers  and  experts 
who  are  above  suspicion.  But  the  law  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  "  boni  viri  "  want  is  one  thing;  the 
law  which  Congress  shall  pass  may  be  something  very 
different. 


THE  CITY. 

A  T  most  of  the  annual  Bank  meetings  which  have 
been  recently  held  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  a  period  of  ease  is  before  the  money  market  and 
the  latest  reports  to  hand  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
official  banks  in  other  financial  centres  of  the  world 
tend  to  strengthen  this  view  as  to  the  outlook.  The 
continuous  demand  for  fine  securities,  the  outcome  of 
the  anticipations  of  cheap  money,  has  virtually  denuded 
the  market  of  the  floating  supply  of  stock.  If  the 
^10,000,000  on  account  of  the  Transvaal  colony  is 
held  over  for  the  present  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  by  the  Cape  Colony  to  enter 
the  market  to  enable  the  heavy  floating  liabilities  which 
exist  in  several  forms  to  be  extinguished.  Beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  Cape  and  the  provision  to  be  made 
for  ^1,000,000  New  Zealand  Treasury  debentures 
shortly  falling  due  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
pressing  requirements  of  the  colonies  to  be  met  in 
respect  of  new  money — such  loans  as  may  appear  are 
likely  to  be  for  conversion  purposes  only  of  existing 
debts  in  the  form  of  short-dated  bonds.  We  understand 
that  the  statements  which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press  and  have  received  a  form  of  denial  in  regard  to 
an  impending  Siamese  loan  are  substantially  correct, 
and  we  should  imagine  that  the  financial  position  and 
trade  of  Siam  would  make  an  extremely  satisfactory 
show  on  a  prospectus  ;  we  have  reason  for  believing 
that  the  loan  will  be  for  ^1,000,000,  the  rate  5  per 
cent.,  and  the  issue  price  about  par. 

The  reports  of  the  Great  Eastern,  North  London 
and  South-Eastern  are  eloquent  of  the  severe  com- 
petition of  the  electric  train  and  tram  services  and  the 
quotation  for  the  shares  of  the  latter  company  was  par- 
ticularly affected  ;  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  Home 
Railway  market  during  the  past  week  has  been  the 
improvement  in  Hull  and  Barnsley  stock  consequent  on 
the  increased  dividend  to  z\  percent,  with  a  satisfactory 
addition  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  Central  London 
Railway  report  is  also  published  and  is  evidence  of 
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careful  management  and  steady  progress — the  deferred 
shares  which  now  stand  at  about  87  should  prove  a 
desirable  investment  at  the  price,  particularly  if  the 
proposals  for  extending  the  service  are  carried  through. 

The  American  Railroad  market  had  a  set-back  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week  following  the  judgment  in  the 
appeal  in  reference  to  the  Northern  securities  case 
which  is  apparently  as  far  as  ever  from  settlement. 
A  recovery  took  place  later,  and  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  great  trade  revival  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
months.  Private  advices  from  New  York  point  to  a 
continuance  of  these  conditions,  and  the  shares  which 
are  especially  favoured  for  the  rise  are  Union  Pacific,  as 
the  company  is  said  to  be  earning  a  dividend  of  14  per 
cent,  on  its  ordinary  stock,  after  due  allowance  for 
betterments,  which  in  the  case  of  American  railroads 
are  borne  by  revenue.  The  merits  of  these  shares  were 
pointed  out  in  this  Review  many  months  ago  when 
the  price  was  considerably  lower  than  to-day,  but  even 
at  125,  the  present  quotation,  we  still  believe  they  are 
a  satisfactory  investment  ;  speculation  is,  of  course, 
an  entirely  different  matter. 

The  unpleasant  announcement  by  Meux's  Brewery 
Company  to  the  effect  that  the  preference  dividend  for 
the  past  half-year  is  not  to  be  paid  has  naturally  caused 
a  sharp  break  in  the  price,  but  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  occasion  will  bring  home  to  shareholders  in 
brewery  companies  the  absolute  necessity  for  insisting 
on  the  publication  of  accounts,  a  copy  of  which  should 
be  sent  to  every  debenture  holder  and  preference 
shareholder.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal  that 
these  two  classes  of  investors,  representing  at 
current  quotations  about  ^50,000,000,  should  be 
debarred  from  information  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  companies  from  which  they  derive  their  secu- 
rity. It  will  be  still  more  amazing  if  after  the 
object  lesson  now  given  pressure  is  not  applied,  if 
necessary  by  an  amendment  of  the  Companies  Act,  to 
alter  the  existing  articles  of  association  under  which,  in 
certain  instances,  the  companies  concerned  are  shielded 
at  present. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  wide  public  interest  in  South 
African  mining  shares  there  would  be  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  that  market,  for  there  has  been  virtually 
nothing  doing.  Inquiries  among  the  usually  well 
informed  brokers  are  not  productive  of  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  decline  in  prices,  indeed 
the  improving  state  of  the  industry,  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  should  be  reflected  in  a  rising  market.  One 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  deterrent  is 
the  mutual  distrust  which  exists  among  the  controlling 
houses  and  prevents  any  cohesive  policy.  The  public 
who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  gains  of  these 
mining  houses  are  apparently  to  receive  little  or  no 
consideration  and  a  feeling  of  disgust  is  steadily 
growing  in  the  Stock  Exchange  as  well  as  outside  as 
of  the  tactics  employed  by  the  controlling  houses. 


INSURANCE. 

Friends  Provident.    National  Mutual. 

"THE  reports  of  the  insurance  companies  for  the  year 
1904  .  are  beginning  to  appear  ;  and  especially 
is  regards  the  Life  offices,  there  is  in  many  cases  room 
(6r  considerable  improvement.  Most,  for  instance, 
state  the  new  assurances  effected  during  the  year,  but 
requently  the  sums  reassured  are  not  mentioned,  nor 
he  amounts  received  for  single  and  annual  premiums. 
The  result  is  that  in  calculating  the  expenses  of  manage- 
nent  by  methods  which  take  account  of  the  extra  cost 
»f  obtaining  new  business,  companies  which  abstain 
rom  giving  full  information  appear  relatively  to  be 
more  economically  managed  than  officeswhich  give  fuller 
Jetails  about  their  business. 

I  Another  point  upon  which  fuller  information  than  is 
Usually  given  is  desirable  is  the  mortality  experience 
lluring  the  year  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
jnortality  expected  according  to  the  tables  employed  in 
;he  valuation.  Any  modification  of  the  Life  Assurance 
companies  Acts  is  not  to  be  wished  for  at  present,  but 
,he  voluntary  adoption  by  Life  assurance  companies  of 


a  better  form  of  annual  report  would  be  a  distinctly 
good  thing.  The  subject  might  well  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Life  Officers'  Committee,  whose  recommen- 
dation would  have  considerable  weight. 

There  is  little  or  no  fault  to  be  found  with  either  of 
the  reports  which  we  have  to  notice  to-day.  The 
Friends  Provident  gives  its  new  business  in  full  detail, 
and  although  the  amount  of  the  new  sums  assured  is 
considerably  less  than  usual,  this  falling  off  in  new 
business  is  not  of  much  importance.  The  mortality  has 
once  again  been  favourable,  only  ninety-three  deaths 
having  occurred,  as  against  147  provided  for.  The 
funds  yielded  interest  at  the  rate  of  16.V.  yd.  per 
cent.,  showing  a  substantial  margin  for  surplus  in 
excess  of  the  3  per  cent,  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabili- 
ties. In  spite  of  certain  extra  expenses  the  expenditure 
was  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  so 
constituting  a  further  contribution  to  bonuses  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 
Several  changes  have  occurred  among  the  officials  :  Mr. 
J.  B.  Tennant,  the  greatly  respected  actuary  who 
had  been  with  the  institution  for  forty-three  years, 
died  last  year,  and  Mr.  Dymond,  who  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1858,  resigned  his  position  as  con- 
sulting actuary.  Excellent  appointments  have  been 
made  to  replace  these  veterans,  but  the  Friends 
Provident  is  too  soundly  established  and  too  con- 
servatively managed  for  the  loss  of  even  important 
officials  to  affect  its  welfare. 

The  report  of  the  National  Mutual  is,  in  point  of 
form,  one  of  the  best  which  is  published,  principally  on 
account  of  the  full  list  of  securities  which  it  gives. 
The  summary  of  investments  contained  in  the  ordinary 
balance-sheet  gives  no  adequate  information  as  to  the 
assets  of  Life  assurance  companies.  It  is  quite  im- 
portant that  anyone  who  feels  so  disposed  should  be 
able  to  examine  the  list  of  securities  and  check  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  valued. 

Somewhat  unexpectedly  for  the  first  year  after  a 
valuation  the  new  business  is  considerably  larger  than 
usual,  being  in  fact  greater  than  in  any  year  since  the 
National  and  the  Mutual  amalgamated  in  1895.  This 
is  quite  a  good  feature,  and  the  extension  was  accom- 
plished at  a  moderate  rate  of  expenditure.  The  funds 
earned  interest  at  the  high  rate  of  ^4  2s-  per  cent., 
which  provides  a  contribution  to  bonuses  at  the  rate  of 
£1  y.  Per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds.  The 
ordinary  policies  of  the  National  Mutual  yield  good 
average  results  and  the  society  issues  several  special 
policies  of  an  attractive  nature.  The  latest  special 
policy  which  it  has  brought  out  is  one  which  pays 
interest  annually  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  paid  in  premiums,  and  provides  for  the  return 
of  all  the  premiums  paid  at  the  end  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years.  It  thus  provides  a  sound  investment 
yielding  3  per  cent.,  giving  in  addition  assurances 
against  death  during  the  whole  period. 


MR.  STREET,  PLAYWRIGHT. 

r~PHE  Stage  Society  has  two  ways  of  ministering  to 
J-  our  discontent.  Sometimes  it  shows  to  us 
plays  which  have  been  commercially  successful 
abroad,  but  which  could  not  be  commercially  suc- 
cessful here.  Sometimes  it  shows  to  us  plays  which 
might  well  have  been  commercially  successful  here  if 
any  manager  had  had  the  sense  to  produce  them. 
Either  function  is  salutary  ;  and  from  either  the 
humiliation  that  comes  to  us  is  not  keener  than  the 
pleasure.  It  is  sad  that  we  have  no  large  public  that 
will  appreciate  a  play  for  its  poetic  beauty,  or  for  its 
intellectual  idea,  or  for  its  truth  to  life.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  such  plays  imported  for  our  semi- 
private  inspection.  Likewise,  it  is  sad  that  we  have  no 
managers  who  can  be  relied  on  to  know  a  good,  yet 
commercially  promising,  thing  when  they  see  it.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there  are  such  things  for 
managers  to  see.  And,  since  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  a  glimpse  of  such  things,  we  are  glad  to  see  them 
under  the  inappropriate  auspices  of  the  Stage  Society. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Street's  "Great  Friends"  is  one  of 
such  things.  Why  has  it  not  been  produced  com- 
mercially?   I  deduce,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it 
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was  written  at  least  five  years  ago.  And  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Street,  having-  written  "Curtain"  at  the 
end  of  it,  thrust  it  into  a  pigeon-hole,  with  the  flutter- 
ing hope  in  his  heart  that  one  day  the  committee  of  the 
Stage  Society  might  ask  to  have  a  look  at  it.  Presum- 
ably it  has  been  seen  by  managers.  Why  did  they  look 
askance  at  it  ?  It  is  not  poetic.  There  is  no  "  unplea- 
sant "  theme  in  it.  It  presents  no  moral  problem,  is 
founded  on  no  intellectual  idea.  There  is  a  Duke  in 
it.  Jt  is  neatly  constructed.  It  gives  scope  for  any 
number  of  pretty  frocks  and  any  number  of  powdered 
footmen.  What,  from  the  managerial  standpoint,  was 
wrong  with  it?  I  think  I  know.  It  is  what  managers 
call  "  slight  ".  One  of  the  fixed  delusions  of  managers 
— a  delusion  not  unfixed  by  the  sharp  disproofs  that 
have,  from  time  to  time,  befallen  it  — is  that  even  in  a 
small  theatre  a  play  must,  to  be  successful,  be  thick 
and  slab.  It  is  supposed  that  any  play  with  a  light  and 
delicate  framework  must  collapse  in  the  theatre,  how- 
ever soundly  and  adroitly  the  framework  may  have 
been  made.  The  safety  of  a  structure  is  gauged  by  its 
heaviness  ;  and  when  the  crash  comes,  as  it  usually 
does,  the  theatrical  manager  is  very  much  surprised. 
But  no  number  of  crashes  teaches  him  that  heaviness 
is  not  the  test.  Nor  can  he  master  the  converse  pro- 
position that  lightness  is  not  in  itself  dangerous.  That 
the  theatre  is  no  place  for  delicate  effects  is  a  belief  not 
confined  to  the  theatrical  managers.  Many  clever  and 
cultivated  outsiders,  who  ought  to  know  better,  will 
tell  you  that  nothing  which  does  not  hit  you  violen th- 
in the  eye  is  "  du  theatre".  Not  long  ago  in  the 
"Daily  Mail"  there  was  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe 
a  violent  ebullition  which  interested  and  pained  me 
very  much.  The  critics  were  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
not  having  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  author  of  a 
certain  melodrama  in  blank  verse,  which  Mr.  Fyfe 
rapturously  described  as  "  good  ding-dong  stuff",  and 
compared  very  favourably  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  forasmuch  as  of  "  good  ding-dong  stuff"  Mr. 
Phillips  was  no  master.  I  am  sure  that  when  Mr. 
Fyfe  discourses  of  other  arts  he  does  not  rate  "  good 
ding-dong  stuff"  as  the  properest  achievement.  He 
does  not  say  "This  nocturne  of  Whistler  s  is  all  very 
well,  no  doubt.  But  it  isn't  good  ding-dong.  Take  it 
away.  Frith's  my  man  ".  He  does  not  say  "  Henry 
James  is  clever,  I  suppose.  But  there  is  a  deplorable 
lack  of  the  ding-dong  element  in  him.  Now,  Guv 
Boothby,  on  the  other  hand  .  .  ."  Why,  then,  should 
he  rave  about  Mr.  Fagan,  and  against  those  who  don't  ? 
Why  should  the  theatre  be  deemed  worthy  of  nothing 
but  such  things  as  are  contemned  elsewhere  ?  By  all 
means,  let  us  do  homage  to  broad,  strong,  forthright 
work  in  drama,  if  it  be  on  a  high  level.  But  if  it  be  on 
a  low  level — "  melodrama  if  you  will  ",  said  Mr.  Fyfe 
— let  us  treat  it  as  we  should  treat  similar  work  in 
other  arts.  And  let  us  not  help  to  perpetuate  the  delu- 
sion that  delicacy  may  not,  as  strength  may,  thrive  in 
drama. 

Judged  by  the  ding-dong  standard,  "Great  Friends" 
would  be  a  very  signal  failure.  One  cannot  imagine 
Mr.  Street  ding-donging.  Too  often,  a  literary  man, 
when  he  writes  for  the  stage,  puts  in  just  the  very 
kind  of  work  that  we  could  not  have  imagined  him 
doing.  Too  often,  he  deliberately  cheapens  himself. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Street's  credit  that  he  has  treated  his 
audience  as  respectfully  as  he  would  treat  the  readers 
of  a  magazine.  In  other  words,  he  has  not  thrown 
away  his  self-respect.  He  has  continued  to  be  his 
own  self.  That  is  a  very  light,  dry,  calm,  classic  self. 
Classic,  yes.  There  is  nothing  romantic  about  Mr. 
Street  as  essayist.  He  seems  to  have  escaped  the  hot 
influences  of  the  past  century.  He  is  an  eighteenth- 
century  man.  His  tone  and  temperament  in  writing 
belong  as  surely  to  the  eighteenth  century  as  if  he  had 
been  born  in  the  thick — or,  rather,  the  thin — of  it.  He 
is  never  betrayed  into  an  extreme.  He  is  never  excited. 
He  never  raises  his  voice,  never  flushes  with  en- 
thusiasm or  with  wrath.  He  feels  nothing  deeply,  for 
he  sees  everything  clearly — sees  everything  clearly,  for 
he  feels  nothing  deeply.  Many  things  annoy  him.-  Few 
things  shock  him  ;  and  even  these  are  not  essentials, 
but  trifles.  He  never  laughs.  He  never  ceases 
to  smile.  He  is  never  expansive.  He  is  alwavs 
amenable.     He   is  always   honest.     He   is  always 


just.  He  has  but  one  fault  :  he  is  impeccable. 
Yes,  I,  with  my  fallen  nature,  do  reckon  impec- 
cability a  fault:  I  like  the  heel  of  Achilles.  It  makes- 
me,  who  am  vulnerable  at  so  many  points,  feel  easier 
than  else  I  could  in  the  company  of  Achilles.  I 
like  an  essayist  to  have  some  little  romantic  twist 
somewhere,  some  obliquity  of  vision,  some  reprehen- 
sible prejudice  or  other,  so  that  now  and  again  I  shall 
catch  him  in  the  wrong — excitedly  and  defiantly  wallow- 
ing in  the  wrong.  In  a  playwright,  equally,  I  like  to 
find  some  little  romantic  twist — some  narrowness  that 
leads  to  over-emphasis.  I  confess  to  a  craving  for  an 
occasional  hint  of  ding-donginess.  But,  of  course,  I 
do  not  educe  a  general  law  from  a  personal  defect  of 
mine.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  playwright  should  not 
be  impeccable  in  his  attitude  to  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  through  impeccability  that  a  man  can  write  a 
comedy  that  shall  be  artistically,  from  first  to  last,  on 
the  comedic  plane. 

"  Great  Friends  "  has  this  salient  and  rare  virtue.  It 
is  a  thorough  comedy.  There  is  not  perhaps  what  is 
called  "  arresting  originality  "  in  it.  Why  should  there 
be?  It  would  ill  consort  with  Mr.  Street's  classic 
temper  to  be  arrestingly  original.  It  would  be  a  sole- 
cism. And  his  innocence  of  this  solecism  deepens  the 
guilt  of  the  managers  who  did  not  produce  the  play. 
One  can  understand  them  refusing  to  risk  a  play  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  Again, 
one  can  understand  them  refusing  to  risk  a  play 
with  the  contrary  drawback.  But  "  Great  Friends  "  is. 
as  far  from  being  stale  as  from  being  startling.  It  is 
perfectly  fresh.  A  familiar  theme  is  treated  in  a  not 
familiar  manner.  A  man  engaged  to  be  married  to  an 
ingenue,  fascinated  away  for  a  while  by  a  brilliant 
woman  of  the  world,  but  finally  marrying  the  ingenue- 
— this  is  the  scenario  of  many  plays  that  one  has 
seen  before  seeing  "  Great  Friends".  But  Mr.  Street 
has  developed  it  in  a  new  way.  Hitherto,  the- 
man  has  always  been  a  fine  fellow,  torn  manfully 
between  sacred  and  profane  love,  and  at  length,  with  a. 
terrific  effort,  reconciling  happiness  with  duty.  The 
brilliant  woman  of  the  world  has  been  always  a.' 
villainess,  either  caring  only  for  the  gratification  of  her 
passion,  or  wishing  only  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  the 
ingenue.  And  the  ingenue  has  always  been  a  quite- 
passive  little  person.  But  here,  for  once,  the  ingenue 
is  the  pivot  of  the  play's  action.  She  it  is  who  sees 
that  she  is  likelier  to  make  the  hero  happy  than  the 
woman  of  the  world.  She  refuses  to  sit  still  and  be 
plaintive.  She  determines  to  win  the  hero  back  ;  and 
she  does  win  him  back.  And  he,  for  his  part,  is  not  a. 
hero  at  all,  but  quite  will-less,  and  rather  a  prig. 
And  the  woman  of  the  world,  schemer  though  she- 
is,  seems  to  be  quite  a  good  sort,  with  no  spite 
against  the  ingenue,  but  with  an  honest  conviction  that 
her  lover  would  be  much  happier  in  a  liaison  with  her- 
self than  in  married  life  with  the  ingenue.  Mr.  Street 
develops  this  new  version  with  very  delicate  skill.  The 
three  characters  are  well  realised — are  alive;  and  all 
the  subsidiary  characters  are  touched  in  with  a  sure 
J  hand.  All  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  talk  wittily.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  profusion  of  epigrams  that  led  me  to  date 
the  play  as  at  least  five  years  old.  Mr.  Street's  epi- 
j  grams  are  not  of  the  kind  that  startles  an  audience  into- 
a  roar  of  delight.  But  none  of  them  falls  flat.  Each 
of  them  wins  its  rightful  simmer  of  laughter.  Nor  are 
they,  by  any  means,  the  prime  virtue  in  his  dialogue. 
J  The  other  day,  in  an  essay  about  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  quoted  me  as  saying  that  no 
i  modern  play  could  have  style.  A  realistic  play,  of 
>  course,  cannot  have  literary  style.  The  characters 
'  must  talk  apparently  as  they  would  in  real  life.  But, 
as  I  was  careful  to  suggest,  aptness  of  phrase  and 
beauty  of  cadence  can  be  smuggled  in.  Mr.  Street's 
dialogue  well  illustrates  this  possibility. 

A  delicate  play  like  this  needs  very  exquisite  acting. 
The  Stage  Society's  performance  of  it  was  not,  I  musl 
confess,  very  exquisite.  Few  of  the  parts  had  beer 
well  cast.  I  wish  some  commercial  manager  woult 
take  the  play  in  hand.  With  a  really  good  cast,  in  1 
fashionable  theatre,  with  music  in  the  entr'actes,  i, 
would  have  far  less  chance  of  failure  than  the  average 
play  produced  under  these  conditions. 

Max  Beerbohm. 
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HEDONE. 

JJL^OU  never  were  more  charming  than  to-night 
1      In  this  half-light. 

I  almost  could  believe  that  you  were  good, 
Fresh  in  your  maidenhood. 
The  saintly  pallor  of  your  face, 
Your  quiet  and  unstudied  grace 
IBely  the  dancing  devil  in  your  eyes. 

Could  I  surmise 

But  half  your  thoughts  while  thus  you  gaze  on  me, 
Should  I  be  ever  free 
Again  from  doubts,  deliberate  distresses 
And  long  anxieties  ? 
■Could  1,  in  any  wise, 

Suffer  again  the  torment  of  your  caresses  ? 
The  heavy  odour  of  your  loosen'd  tresses 
Would  be  intolerable  ; 
And  life  a  murky  hell 

Lighten'd  by  memories  of  what  might  have  been. 
But  ah  !  my  Queen 

It  was  your  body  not  your  soul  you  gave  : 
Why  should  I  crave 

To  go  beyond  the  barriers  of  your  eyes, 
The  laughing  menace  of  your  word 
W7hen,  at  the  gates  of  that  dread  Paradise, 
-Still  flashes  the  unconquerable  sword  ? 

R.  Ellis  Roberts. 


POSE. 

IF  you  dislike  a  person  there  is  nothing  gives  greater 
satisfaction,  in  the  absence  of  any  particular  charge 
you  can  bring  against  him,  than  to  declare  that  he 
poses.  Probably  you  will  use  the  French  poseur,  a 
word  which  adds  a  delightful  additional  vapourishness 
to  the  general  cloud  of  disapprobation  with  which  you 
wish  to  surround  your  victim.  There  is  an  insinuation 
of  insincerity,  a  hint  of  pretentiousness  without  sub- 
stance which  may  get  very  near  to  an  accusation  of 
hypocrisy.  It  is  an  assertion  that  a  man  consciously 
wishes  to  be  taken  for  being  something  better  than  he 
'really  is.  On  the  whole  there  is  a  suggestion  of  untrust- 
worthiness  in  the  person's  character.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  matter  which  places  the  poseur  in 
a  different  light.  We  see  the  pose,  not  as  a  conscious 
•assumption  of  an  attitude,  as  to  which  we  may  make  all 
kinds  of  invidious  inferences,  but  as  part  of  the  natural 
action  of  daily  life.  It  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  our 
fellow-men  upon  us.  There  is  no  intention  on  our  part 
to  deceive  them.  They  rather  deceive  us  by  making 
fancied  discoveries  of  our  character  which  we  had  not 
made  for  ourselves.  Our  own  self-analysis  is  often 
very  uncertain.  It  leaves  us  in  a  very  hazy  state  as 
to  what  our  principal  or  most  admirable  characteristics 
may  be  ;  those  which  we  should  like  to  feel  we  possess 
and  by  which  we  should  like  to  be  known  to  our  little 
world.  Then  something  happens  which  seems  to  dissi- 
pate our  uncertainty.  We  are  informed  through  A  that 
B  whom  we  met  the  other  day  considers  us  a  fine 
genial  fellow.  It  flashes  upon  us  like  a  searchlight 
that  indeed  we  are  ;  and  thenceforth  we  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  pose.  We  shall  fill  the  role  ;  and  a 
quality  which  might  have  been  unobtrusive  enough  on 
jts  natural  level  with  our  other  qualities  will  be  pushed 
prominently  forward  and  we  shall  be  put  somewhat  out 
of  balance.  There  is  probably  always  some  natural 
germ  of  real  characteristic  from  which  the  subsequent 
structure  springs.  The  man  who  poses  must  have  j 
been  genial,  or  surly,  or  cynical,  or  sceptical,  or  religious  I 
before  he  puts  on  the  extra  emphasis  which  marks  the 
pose  ;  but  generally  some  outside  influence  will  give 
■him  the  determining  push  which  leads  up  to  it. 

One  can    hardly   conceive    a    man   who   has  not 


formed  some  ideal,  some  type  which  appeals 
to  his  imagination  or  his  instincts.  It  may  be  of 
the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  politician,  the 
lawyer,  the  soldier  ;  it  may  be  that  of  the  patriot  or 
philanthropist,  or  the  more  ordinary  paterfamilias, 
the  good  father  of  the  family.  He  will  be  sensitive 
to  every  point  that  is  recognised  as  befitting  the 
characters  to  which  he  may  aspire  ;  and  he  will 
assume,  mayhap  unknown  to  himself,  but  very 
palpably  and  amusingly  to  others,  the  mannerisms,  the 
airs,  the  features,  the  phraseology  —whatever  dis- 
tinguishes the  type  of  his  fancy.  Quite  honestly  he 
will  go  beyond  his  natural  self  in  the  effort  to  produce 
an  impression  ;  and  he  will  be  stimulated  by  what  he 
knows  people  expect  from  a  man  whose  character  they 
assume  to  be  of  his  selected  type.  When  a  man  has 
displayed  some  characteristic  which  catches  on  with 
the  public  you  may  always  expect  the  pose  to  follow. 
He  is  like  the  public  speaker  who  is  stimulated  to  go 
further  than  he  would  from  his  own  impulse  by  the 
feeling  of  what  his  audience  is  waiting  for  from  him. 
The  "  mysteriousness "  of  Beaconsfield,  the  "  high- 
mindedness  "  of  Gladstone,  the  diatribes  of  Carlyle  or 
Ruskin,  the  "  styles  "  of  authors  in  general,  the  "  love  " 
of  the  saint  or  philanthropist  may  in  the  beginning 
be  of  their  essence,  but  they  tend  more  and  more 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  pose  under  the 
incubation  of  public  opinion.  We  are  all  playing  to 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  gallery  and  showing  ourselves  off 
as  Mr.  Sandow  shows  his  muscles.  Even  the  rough, 
the  hooligan,  is  not  so  much  a  rough  or  hooligan  as 
he  is  supposed  to  be.  We  may  not  admire  his  type, 
but  there  are  others  who  do  and  he  plays  up  to  their 
appreciation.  There  is  a  pose  of  poverty  and  industry 
amongst  the  poor  and  hard-working  as  there  is  a  pose 
of  wealth  and  idleness  amongst  many  of  the  more 
prosperous.  There  is  a  pose  in  short  for  every  state 
or  condition  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  it  is  mainly  by 
sympathy  that  it  is  produced  for  our  amusement. 
In  some  cases  a  pose  is  forced  on  us  by  circumstances. 
It  may  be  the  pose  of  friendship  or  of  love,  of  know- 
ledge, or  of  gratitude  or  even  of  hate.  Time  working 
inexorably  may  disclose  the  real  facts  ;  meantime,  with- 
out sinister  motives  we  may  have  to  assume  the  burden 
of  that  distressing  pose.  We  are  like  animals  who 
appear  more  submissive  or  more  pleased  in  their  rela- 
tions with  us  than  they  really  are. 

There  is  of  course  a  great  difference  in  the  effect  the 
pose  produces  on  us  according  as  it  is  cleverly  or  un- 
skilfully assumed.  Though  all  good  manners  are  a 
pose  they  do  not  offend  us,  much  as  we  affect  to  dislike 
a  pose  of  any  kind,  but  on  the  contrary  are  pleasing. 
Yet  the  same  actions,  or  modes  of  speech,  are  dis- 
tasteful and  offensive,  and  induce  ridicule,  or  scorn, 
or  contempt  when  they  are  gone  through  by  the 
ill-bred  man.  The  distinction  is  between  good  acting 
and  bad  acting  :  between  an  action  which  has 
become  a  habit  and  is  second  nature  and  one  which 
is  hastily  assumed  without  previous  and  special  pre- 
paration. A  man  must  not  assume  the  equestrian  arts 
of  Don  Quixote  on  Sancho  Panza's  ass  ;  though  his 
actions  are  not  a  whit  more  artificial  and  of  the  nature 
of  pose  than  Don  Quixote's  own.  The  uncultivated 
man  whose  ideal  is  of  what  he  calls  "  gentility  "  has 
simply  not  the  ability  to  conceive  the  real  elements  of 
the  successful  pose  nor  the  skill  to  enact  it  ;  hence  he 
commits  an  aesthetic  offence  in  the  presentation  of  his 
pose  which  offends  us  more  than  would  his  unaffected 
self.  Sincerity  or  insincerity  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  ;  nor  naturalness.  It  is  not  natural  for  any 
of  us  to  have  the  refinements  of  good  breeding,  which 
are  a  sophisticated  product.  They  come  of  favourable 
circumstances,  denied  to  the  common  man,  joined  with 
the  natural  talent  for  imitation  which  sometimes  even 
carries  the  otherwise  less-favoured  into  the  heart  of  the 
mystery.  For  it  is  true  that  while  some  who  ought  to 
have  the  art  have  it  not,  through  defect  of  artistic 
perception  and  skill  to  reproduce,  others  overcome 
natural  disadvantages  by  natural  gifts,  and  aptly 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  want  of  the  necessary 
tact  and  skill  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  pose 
of  good  manners  is  in  so  many  cases  offensive.  It 
is  so  because,  though  good  manners  are  themselves 
an  affectation  of  man  in  an  artificial  civilised  state,  their 
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unskilful  presentation  is  an  affectation  on  an  affecta- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  tolerate  a  caricature  which  has 
been  designed  in  a  serious  spirit  and  without  a  satiric 
or  ironic  intention.  This  explains  why  we  see  the 
ridiculous  or  contemptible  in  imitations  by  the  minor 
poets  or  minor  artists  or  politicians,  or  the  minors  of 
any  sort,  even  of  the  minor  who  puts  on  mannish  airs. 
Their  pose  is  not  like  the  pose  of  those  they  are  imi- 
tating— an  unconscious  effect  of  the  influences  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  push  us  all  on  to  exaggerate  our 
natural  character  ;  but  a  deliberate  copying  and  aping 
of  mere  externals.  The  pose  is  ridiculous  if  it  is 
exhibited  in  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  minor  is  one  of 
the  majors  ;  or  contemptible  if  it  is  a  mere  quack 
attempt  to  gull  the  foolish  into  crediting  him  with  being 
something  which  he  knows  himself  not  to  be.  These 
are  the  more  flagrant  examples  of  the  pose  ;  but 
numerous  though  they  may  be  they  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  subtler  poses  into  which  we  all  throw 
ourselves  so  naturally,  and  which  afford  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  the  interested  observer  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-men. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

A LETTER  addressed  to  me  by  a  French  writer  has 
filled  my  heart  with  grief ;  for  it  tells  me  that 
French  musical  criticism  is  perfect,  while  the  English 
variety  is  no  better  than  it  ought  to  be.  Nevertheless 
trying  to  bear  up  under  this  terrific  attack,  I  turn 
patiently  to  my  article  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  ;  and 
reading  it,  as  far  as  a  mere  man  can,  in  a  disinterested 
spirit,  I  find  that  it  understates,  if  anything,  the  case 
against  what  we  in  England  call  French  musical 
criticism.  What  I  meant  to  say,  and  what  I 
do  say,  is  that  musical  criticism  does  not  exist 
in  France.  If  a  thing  does  not  exist  it  is  im- 
possible to  call  it  dishonest  ;  therefore  one  cannot 
say  that  musical  criticism  in  France  is  dishonest.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  thing  does  not  exist,  one  cannot 
say  it  is  honest.  Therefore  at  once  my  correspondent's 
case  goes  bang,  like  the  Scotchman's  threepenny-piece. 
Still,  it  remains  a  curious  thing  that  there  should  be  so 
little  criticism  in  so  critical  a  nation  as  the  French. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  is,  I  believe,  the  hopelessly 
corrupt  and  irresponsible  state  of  French  journalism. 
When  it  is  not  corrupt  it  is  irresponsible.  Not  to 
bring  a  charge  without  evidence,  let  me  offer  a  few 
examples  ;  and  not  to  appear  malicious  regarding 
certain  journals,  let  me  withhold  all  names  until  I  am 
challenged  to  produce  them.  Every  day  in  nearly  every 
French  journal  there  appear  telegrams  from  the  seat  of 
war  and  from  S.  Petersburg  ;  many  of  the  journals 
have  no  correspondent  in  either  place  and  the  state- 
ments have  to  be  contradicted  next  day. 

Again,  a  few  years  ago  a  train  mounted  the  platform 
of  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  burst  through  various 
offices,  and  at  last  was  stopped,  the  locomotive  remain- 
ing suspended  in  mid-air.  In  two  papers  1  read  that  it 
had  been  taken  away,  and  interviews  were  given  with 
the  engineers  who  had  accomplished  the  feat ;  but 
passing  with  a  friend  the  next  day  I  saw  with  these 
eyes  the  locomotive  still  in  its  inglorious  position. 
Once  more,  the  other  day  a  general  was  to  land 
at  Marseilles.  According  to  certain  papers,  he  landed, 
was  interviewed  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  The  day 
following  it  turned  out  that  he  had  not  landed  at  all. 
Zola  died,  asphyxiated  by  a  grotesque  accident  in  his 
bedroom,  and  the  journals  that  did  not  love  him 
gave  detailed  accounts  of  his  suicide.  A  few  days 
later  the  whole  truth  was  known,  and  we  learnt 
that  all  these  details  were  pure  inventions. 

These  are  mere  bald  facts  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  ;  and  I  ask  my  readers  whether  they  think 
it  probable  that,  if  highly  paid  editors-in-chief  cheerfully 
pass  such  obvious  lies  for  a  catchpenny  circulation, 
poorly  paid  reporters  will  hesitate  to  add  to  their 
meagre  incomes  by  taking — not  bribes — but  fees  to 
advertise  certain  artists  and  compositions.  They  do 
not  hesitate  ;  they  have  done  it  for  a  generation  ;  they 
did  it  yesterday,  they  are  doing  it  now,  they  will  do  it 
to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  many  morrows.  And 
seeing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  musical  critics 
earn   their  livelihood  by  this   species   of  blackmail, 


what  is  more  natural  than  that  French  composers, 
finding  themselves  possessed  of  a  certain  power  of 

;  wielding  the  pen,  should  pick  up  that  weapon  and  fight 
for  themselves  ?  Berlioz  fought  vigorously  for  himself. 
When  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  was  to  be  produced 
at  the  Opera  he  did  all  he  could  to  ensure  a  failure  ;  he 
discovered  before  the  first  representation  that  everyone 
was  annoyed  that  a  German's  work  should  be  given 
while  he  (Berlioz)  was  kept  waiting  at  the  Opera  doors. 

I  He  was  highly  delighted  when  "Tannhauser"  had  to 

I  be  withdrawn,  though  his  own  mighty  achievements 
were  not  given  in  its  stead.    However,  he  did  his  best, 

I  for  himself.  In  more  recent  times  French  composers 
have  acted  for  a  time  as  musical  critics  ;  but  having 
once  secured  the  presentation  of  their  operas  or  sym- 
phonic compositions  they  have  always  promptly  retired. 

In  France,  as  I  said  a  fortnight  ago,  all  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  unquestioned  ;  like  the  claque,  it  is  recog- 
nised.   There  seems  to  be  a  base  strain  in  the  French 

j  blood  which  permits  them  to  regard  as  honourable 

1  what  we  regard  as  simply  shameful.    They  seem  to  be 

j  a  nation  of  spies.  There  is  the  delation  in  the  army — 
officers  who  call  themselves  men  of  honour  secretly 
slandering  one  another  in  the  hope  of  advancement  ; 
there  is  the  spy  system  in  the  police  where  an  agent 
hardly  dares  to  arrest  a  man  lest  he  should  turn  out 
to  be  an  informer — hence  the  endless  midnight 
murders  which  are   the    disgrace    of    Paris  ;  there 

!  are  the  anonymous  denunciations  by  which  any  man 
can  get  his  neighbour  arrested,  thrown  into  gaol, 
and  possibly,  even  though  entirely  innocent — as  has 

■  happened  to  be  the  case  often  recently — convicted  and 

!  sent  to  penal  servitude.  When  matters  of  life  and 
death  are  handled  in  so  light-hearted  and  irresponsible 
a  manner,  one  can  hardly  expect  seriousness  in  such 
comparativelytrivial  matters  as  operas  and  symphonies. 
To  go  straight  tx>  the  root  of  the  whole  business,  the 
French  will  have  no  decent  criticism  until  they  learn 
that  spying    and   blackmailing   are   not  honourable 

i  vocations.  Excepting  when  they  had  an  Italian  of 
stupendous  genius,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  to  lead  them 

,  they  were  more  often  than  not  whipped  by  other 
nations  ;   and  until   they   change   their   habits  they 

!  always  will  be  whipped,  and  especially  in  music. 

Now  we,  the  immaculate  English,  have  hardly  any 
musicians,  but  we  have  some  critics  who  are  not,  as 
the  man  said,  "  like  Caesar's  wife,  all  things  to  all 
men".  If  there  is  a  London  critic  to-day  "on  the 
make ",  I  should  like  to  be  told,  in  confidence,  his 
name.  We  critics  have  imposed  on  each  other  a  very 
high  standard  of  conduct.  It  is,  of  course — as  the 
reader  can  imagine — very  annoying  to  be  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  rule  ;  but  now  it  is  much  too  late  to 
alter  things.  Much  more  in  the  way  of  high  morality 
and  self-respect  is  asked  of  us  than  is  demanded  of  a 

j  High  Court  judge,    and   it  would   be  easy  to  give 

I  examples.  We  all  remember  that  judge  who  "  did 
his  duty",  and  made  absolute  for  ^"5,000  a  year 
the  decrees  he  thought  immoral.  Now,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  musical  critic.  Supposing  that  Mr.  Baughan 
or  Mr.  Findon  or  Mr.  Legge  or  Mr.  Blackburn  or 
Mr.  Kalisch — if  any  one  of  them  was  asked  by 
his  editor  to  write  a  favourable  notice  of  a  bad 
artist,  would  he,  from  a  "sense  of  duty",  obey?  I 
venture  to  say  that  neither  these  critics  nor  any  of  the 
others  known  to  me  would  obey  :  they  would  rather 
resign  their  posts. 

I  am  curious  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  in  America. 
The    New  York  "Musical  Courier"   is    at  present 

1  making  a  violent  onslaught  upon  all  the  critics,  week 
by  week  printing  in  parallel  columns  contradictory 
notices  culled  from  various  journals.  On  the  face  of  it 
there  is  small  value  in  this  proceeding,  for  critics  must 
disagree  like  other  people  :  in  fact  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  if  we  all  thought  alike— what  a  dull,  drab  world 
it  would  be  for  us  critics  if  we  had  not  the  occasional 
pleasure  of  scalping  each  other.  But  the  "  Courier  " 
hints  that  the  disagreements  of  the  New  York  gentle- 
men are  due  to  other  causes  than  different  artistic 
convictions  ;  and  I  await  the  result  of  its  exploits 
with  interest.  The  parallel  column  dodge  is  of  course 
effective  when  it  reveals  discrepancies  in  statements  of 
fact — when  Mr.  A,  for  instance,  states  that  the  hall 
was  packed  and  the  applause  frantic,  and  Mr.  B  says 
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that  the  few  persons  who  attended  the  concert  remained 
frigid  until  they  went  to  sleep  ;  or  again  when  one 
paper  says  that  Madame  C  sang  with  her  customary 
success  and  another  that  she  was  an  utter  failure,  and 
it  turns  out  that  the  lady  did  not  appear  at  all,  being- 
indisposed  in  consequence  of  having  inadvertently  trod 
on  or  swallowed  a  piece  of  soap  in  getting  out  of  her 
bath.  The  parallel-column  device  might  also  usefully 
be  applied  to  the  notices  of  an  artist  in  any  given 
paper  before  he  became  famous  and  the  notices  of  the 
same  artist  in  the  same  paper  after  he  had  become 
famous.  For  example,  I  remember  the  "Times",  in 
Paderewski's  early  days,  discovering  that  the  pianist 
ran  amok  to  the  disgust  of  the  more  cultured  part  of 
the  audience  ;  and  when  the  public  insisted  on  hearing 
Paderewski  at  any  price  no  more  such  discoveries  were 
made.  However,  all  this  kind  of  thing  has  no  relation 
to  criticism  but  only  to  reporting,  correct  or  incorrect, 
honest  or  dishonest  ;  for  the  critic  is  concerned  with 
the  artist  or  the  work  he  criticises  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  the  public  thinks  or  does.  Even 
if  he  is  as  gifted  as  the  "Times"  man  who 
miraculously  discerned  that  the  "cultured"  part 
of  an  audience  of  perhaps  two  thousand  people 
was  disgusted  by  something,  he  is  simply  a  reporter, 
not  a  critic.  The  critic's  business  is  to  tell  us  what 
he  himself  thinks,  not  what  he  imagines  the 
public  thinks,  and  not  what  is  the  size  or  attitude  of 
the  audience.  I  know  that  artists  value  this  reporting 
more  highly  than  fair  criticism,  but  that  is  their  affair, 
not  the  critics'.  Whether  the  American  reporters  are 
paid  for  the  large  amount  of  this  kind  of  stuff  which 
appears  in  the  American  papers  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  : 
I  leave  the  task  to  the  "  Courier  ".  And,  by  the  way, 
the  "Courier"  recently  received  ten  dollars  and  a 
Request  for  a  favourable  notice.  It  did  not  give  any 
notice  at  all  and  kept  the  ten  dollars.  I  wish  artists 
would  send  along  money  like  that  in  London.  The 
smallest  donations  would  be  received  by  this  Review  ; 
and  we  would  imitate  the  "  Courier"  in  quietly  putting 
the  cash  in  our  pockets  and  disregarding  the  accom- 
panying request. 

The  main  evil  which  afflicts  musical  criticism  in 
England  to-day  is  not  corruption  but  the  lickspittle  atti- 
tude of  many  critics  towards  official  musicians.  Half 
the  stuff  that  appears  in  the  daily  papers  is  not  criti- 
cism, but  vulgar  flatter)'.  Let  a  man  be  knighted  or 
be  made  head  of  a  music  school  or  conductor  of  a 
festival,  and  at  once  the  musical  scribes  and  pharisees 
compete  in  plastering  him  with  huge  amounts  of 
butter.  And  the  process  will  continue  until  editors 
come  to  regard  music  seriously. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  OLD  RIVIERA.  — I. 

T  ORD  BROUGHAM  must  have  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering  the  Riviera.  His  erratic  lordship  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  through  law  and  letters, 
politics,  science  and  the  Continent,  when  changing 
horses  at  the  "  Post  "  at  Cannes,  fell  in  love  with  the 
place  at  sight,  as  his  impulsive  fashion  was.  He  bought 
vineyards  and  olive-yards,  and  built  the  Villa  Louise 
Eleonore,  and  laid  out  its  gardens  on  an  enchanting  site. 
Cannes,  with  its  one  long  street,  was  so  little  known  at 
that  time  that  it  is  not  even  marked  on  early  maps  in 
Murray.  Lord  Brougham  with  good  reason  became 
its  tutelary  deity,  and  memorials  were  raised  to  him  in 
the  public  places.  Lord  Londesborough  had  erected  a 
Gothic  castle  in  questionable  taste,  other  affluent 
Englishmen  followed  in  due  course  ;  then  came  the 
doctor,  the  parson,  the  English  grocer  and  the  inevit- 
able chemist.  A  colony  of  invalids  soon  settled  at 
Cannes  and  very  gradually  colonised  the  most  seduc- 
tive of  the  townlets  between  the  Isles  of  Hyeres  and  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  fifty  years  ago  when  I 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  Riviera,  and  then  my 
descent  upon  it  was  involuntary.  Our  Messageries 
steamer  had  broken  down  in  a  storm  between  Marseilles 
and  Leghorn,  and  we  put  into  Antibes  to  wait  there 
I  till  another  was  sent  to  pick  us  up.  To  pass  the  time 
j  a  mixed  company  chartered  a  string  of  nondescript 


vehicles  and  drove  to  Cannes.  The  single,  intermin- 
able street  much  resembled  that  of  Langen  Schwal- 
bach  ;  there  were  no  hotels  and  but  two  inns  or 
at  most  three.  The  landlords  were  driven  to  despair 
in  catering  for  the  wants  of  our  hungry  crowd. 
Needless  to  say  what  a  sensation  the  arrival  of  that 
strange  company  excited.  Cannes  and  the  drowsy 
little  port  of  Frejus  woke  up,  but  the  natives  did  not 
seem  to  realise  that  there  was  gain  to  be  got  out  of  the 
strangers.  That  was  the  general  character  of  the  life 
on  the  Riviera  for  years  afterwards,  before  the  romance 
vanished  with  the  advent  of  the  rail.  Neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  was  in  a  hurry.  Indeed  the  traveller 
could  not  well  help  himself,  for  he  had  only  a  choice  of 
slow  conveyances.  I  have  taken  the  diligence  and  the 
vettura  ;  I  have  posted  and  I  have  gone  at  haphazard 
from  stage  to  stage  by  patachc,  with  jaded  horses  and 
spliced  rope  harness.  Even  when  posting,  though  the 
postillion  could  go  at  a  gallop  on  the  flat,  with  an  eye 
to  the  buena  mano,  it  was  often  the  more  haste  and  the 
worse  speed.  You  pressed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
carriage  before  you  and  found  no  relay  to  carry  you 
on.  The  diligence  crawled  as  a  matter  of  course  :  it 
went  for  hours  or  weary  days  on  end,  with  merely 
precarious  stoppages  for  meals,  and  unless  you  se- 
cured the  coupe  or  banquette  you  were  stifled, 
smothered  in  dust,  smoke-dried  and  impregnated 
with  rank  garlic.  It  picked  up  peasants  en  route, 
who  smoked  the  foulest  tobacco,  and  monks 
who  may  have  paid  the  fare  with  benedictions, 
and  undoubtedly  seldom  changed  their  raiment.  But 
travelling  by  vettura  was  delightful,  though  its  pace 
was  little  better.  If  you  made  your  bargain,  you  could 
stop  where  you  pleased  at  a  fixed  sum  per  diem,  and  you 
cast  all  financial  cares  on  the  shoulders  of  the  vetturino. 
It  was  he  who  did  the  haggling  with  the  landlords,  and 
he  was  bound  to  do  his  best  for  you  if  he  hoped  for  a 
satisfactory  certificate  in  the  book  that  was  his  best 
recommendation.  More  than  once  I  have  gone  all  the 
way  from  Pisa  to  Toulon,  with  a  merry  party  of  six  or 
four,  and  once  I  travelled  from  Genoa  to  Nice  in  solitary 
state,  when  I  was  tempted  on  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  d'ltalie  by  a  return  driver  and  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  Though  I  had  stipulated  to  keep  his  carriage  to 
myself,  he  took  it  out  of  me  by  giving  lifts  on  the  road 
to  the  beneficed  clergy  and  others,  and  the  smiling 
rascal  was  so  good-humoured  with  it  all  that  you  could 
not  seriously  quarrel  with  him.  What  pleasant  old- 
time  memories  one  has  of  these  lumbering  vetture,  with 
the  horses  shrouded  in  netting  and  crowned  with 
waving  green  boughs,  like  so  many  pilgrims  bound  for 
some  shrine  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  shrill  monotony  of 
their  jingling  bells  lulled  you  to  sleep,  and  you  got  used 
to  the  ceaseless  barking  of  the  cur  who  promenaded  the 
dusty  roof  above  the  baggage. 

The  jangle  of  the  bells  and  the  warmth  of  the  air 
would  lull  you  to  sleep,  yet  you  always  woke  up  with 
remorse  and  the  feeling  that  you  had  probably  missed 
something.  Indeed  that  was  pretty  certain.  The  rail- 
way with  its  rapides  and  through  tickets  may  be  a 
convenience,  but  nobody  now  sees  the  Corniche  to  any 
purpose.  A  flying  glimpse  between  wooded  precipices 
down  into  some  blue  abyss,  a  fugitive  glance  at  some 
gleaming  promontory,  and  you  burrow  in  the  bowels 
of  the  rock,  to  emerge  on  some  other  tantalising  illusion. 
In  old  days  you  need  miss  nothing  and  might  dwell  on 
the  beauties  that  fascinated  you.  Here  and  there  was  a 
brief  eclipse  that  was  no  unpleasant  relief  from  the  sun- 
glare  and  rather  heightened  prospective  enjoyment. 
Perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  views  on  that  un- 
rivalled road  was  that  from  the  rock  tunnel  at  Recco, 
looking  down  on  Genova  la  Superba,  with  its  palaced 
amphitheatre  sloping  down  to  the  sea,  and  the  un- 
dulating coast-line  dying  out  in  the  distance. 

There  were  drawbacks  to  that  fashion  of  travel,  but 
they  only  gave  it  something  of  the  piquancy  of  adven- 
ture. On  the  more  mountainous  Riviera  di  Levanti,  espe- 
cially, there  were  rugged  torrent  beds  running  down  for 
the  sea.  In  the  spring,  with  the  melting  of  the  snows  and 
the  heavy  rains  in  the  hills,  bridges  would  be  swept  away 
and  landslips  would  block  the  road.  Coming  back 
from  Carnival  at  Rome  in  the  solemn  festivities  of 
Easter  week,  you  would  find  gangs  of  labourers  lazily 
at  work,  and  very  likely  blasting  up  massive  boulders 
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going  forward.  Careless  of  themselves,  they  seldom 
troubled  to  give  warning,  and  once  they  sprang  an 
awkward  surprise  on  us,  as  the  hare-brained  Paddies  in 
Walter  Scott,  when  he  was  making  his  tour  with 
Lockhart  in  the  Green  Isle.  Flooding  of  those  water- 
courses was  common  enough  when  streams  shrunken 
to  a  thread  in  ordinary  became  absolutely  impossible, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back.  Once  we 
were  condemned  to  spend  three  days  in  Chiavari,  and 
we  might  have  been  in  a  worse  place,  for  the  inn  was 
comfortable  and  the  scenery  superb.  When  floods  or 
anything  else  upset  your  plans,  that  question  of  decent 
accommodation  was  always  to  the  fore.  On  the  eastern 
Corniche  then  the  guide-books  only  characterised  the 
best  of  the  inns  as  "  clean  and  comfortable,  with 
civil  people"  :  most  were  indifferent  and  the  worst 
were  villainous.  When  you  chanced  to  be  benighted 
for  some  reason  near  a  pothouse  or  thatched 
trattina,  only  patronised  by  carriers  and  pedlars, 
as  was  the  case  in  Calabria  or  Sicily,  the  walls  and 
floors  had  to  be  scraped  before  you  ventured  to  sit 
down  to  table.  As  for  going  to  bed,  one  never 
dreamed  of  it.  Vet  the  fare  was  generally  far  from 
bad,  and  the  cooking  creditable  with  slow  fires  and  the 
Italian  patience,  if  you  could  persuade  the  good  people 
to  eliminate  the  garlic.  Very  probably  you  may  have 
been  swindled,  but  in  the  more  primitive  establishments 
there  was  no  possibility  of  grumbling  at  the  bills. 
Indeed  on  those  fertile  slopes,  in  that  balmy  climate, 
with  the  difficulties  of  transport  to  profitable  markets, 
the  necessaries  and  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
were  to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing.  The  sea  swarmed 
with  mullets  and  sardines  and  other  delicate  fishes.  In 
summer  there  were  all  sorts  of  fruits  in  abundance. 
And  within  a  stage  of  the  great  city  of  Genoa  I  have 
drunk  excellent  white  wine — I  could  not  say  as  much 
for  the  red — at  something  under  fourpence  a  bottle. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   CAUSES   OF   DEARER  SUGAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
30  January,  1905. 
Sir, — Those  who  are  interested  in  sugar  must 
welcome  an  accurate  and  dispassionate  view  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  a  rise  in  price,  but  I 
venture  to  think  you  underestimate  the  results  of  the 
Brussels  Convention.  To  begin  with  it  is  not  true 
that  indirect  bounties  have  been  abolished  ;  only  that 
bounty  which  was  of  advantage  to  this  country.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  convention  and  the  subse- 
quent rise  are  causally  related  to  one  another,  for  the 
increased  consumption  on  the  Continent  amounting  to 
more  than  the  shortage  of  the  crop  is  solely  due  to  the 
abolition  of  direct  bounties.  Owing  to  the  convention 
also  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  sowing  of 
beet.  I  have  before  me  the  prices  of  sugar  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  the  present  has  been  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  a  rise  of  price  has  been  sustained 
continuously  for  over  six  months,  although  there  have 
been  short  crops  before  now.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
promoters  of  the  convention  argued  in  favour  of  that 
unhappy  blunder  that  it  would  restore  the  natural 
price  and  ensure  greater  stability  and  constancy  in  the 
market.  H  ow  can  there  be  a  natural  market  when  the 
sugar  of  all  countries  which  are  not  party  to  the  con- 
vention is  excluded  from  this  country  ?  There  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  your  contention  that  a  diminished 
supply  might  have  ensued  ;  the  opinion  of  the  West 
India  Royal  Commission  was  against  that  view. 

Vours,  &c. 

R.  M.  Leonard. 


THE    REAL   FOOD  PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Constitutional  Club,  W.C.,  30  January. 
Sik, — So  long  as  you  persist  in  publishing  articles  of 
interest  upon  subjects  of  vital  import  to  us  as  a  people, 
you  must,  in  reason,  expect  to  receive  letters  from 
readers  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  their 


fellows.  Hence  I,  for  one,  decline  to  make  any  apologv. 
Vout  article  of  21  January  on  "The  Real  Food  Problem  " 
was  quite  admirable.  I  want  everyone  to  read  it,  and 
note  with  pleasure  that  it  has  already  elicited  a  letter  of 
strong  approval  from  Mr.  Edward  Houghton,  albeit  he 
was  made  fearful  by  the  unabashed  geniality,  the  un- 
powdered  jam,  so  to  say,  of  the  Christmas  Guest  Guild. 
His  letter  shows  that  Mr.  Houghton  looks  a  good  way 
into  social  problems,  past  mere  sentiment,  as  well  as 
the  gross  first  fence  of  selfish  indifference.  This  is  to 
go  far  toward  really  good  citizenship.  May  I,  a  mere 
spectator,  throw  out  a  hint  or  two  upon  the  broad  tide 
of  the  Saturday  ? 

1.  Charitable  organisations,  such  as  the  Guild  afore- 
mentioned, tax  you  only  when  you  can  manage  to  meet 
their  claim,  and  only  to  the  extent  you  admit  that  you 
can  bear,  without  injustice  to  your  own  "House",  as 
the  Orientals  say. 

2.  State-given  aid  taxes  you  whether  you  will  or  no, 
when  you  are  pinched  and  when  you  are  not,  to  an 
extent  which  may  make  your  near  and  dear  suffer,  or 

I  may  not. 

3.  Before  setting  out  to  teach  thrift  in  the  schools,  I 
would  teach  rudimentary  hygiene,  the  various  pleasing 
uses  and  abuses  of  alcohol,  and  the  sort  of  generally 
ignored  truths  that  are  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
comparatively  wise  with  green  apples  and  stomach- 
ache.   Pocket  thrift  follows  body  thrift  as  night  the 

I  day,  with  never  a  word  of  teaching. 

4.  If  you  make  our  great  middle  class  (already  the 
;  Empire's  Atlas)  pay  too  much  in  taxation,  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  proletariat,  you  will  rob  them  of  the  power 
to  feed  their  own,  which  (since  they  already  have  thrift, 
and  consciences)  means  that  you  will  debar  some  of  the 

!  best  kinds  of  women  in  the  world  from  their  natural 
and  desired  haven  of  maternity,  and — consider  the 
effect  upon  your  services,  civil,  naval,  military  and, 
best  of  all,  un-'listed. 

5.  While,  if  not  before,  giving  the  youngsters  food 
from  the  people's  larder,  teach  them  something  as  to 
food  values.  Teach  the  poor,  what  the  strenuous 
middle  class  know  already,  that,  if  chops  and  steaks, 
and  even  the  flesh  that  I  agree  with  all  good 
Mohammedans  in  loathing,  are  dear,  lentils  are  most 
amazingly  cheap,  and  pea  soup  (with  or  without  bacon- 
rind  for  flavouring)  and  bread,  are  not  only  ideally  cheap, 
nutritious,  and  wholesome,  but  devilish  good.  Six- 
pence, judiciously  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  the  value  of 
the  lentil,  will  stand  between  a  whole  family  and 
hunger  all  day  long,  and  do  a  deal  more  good  than  any 
amount  of  tea  and  margarine.  And  as  for  variety,  I 
assure  you  that  peas  and  an  appetite  will  yield  a  more 
inspiring  variety  than  you  and  I  can  extort  from  the 
halls  of  Mr.  Nicoll  or  the  vaults  of  Princes'. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


THE  PRIVATE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Aspley  Guise,  Beds,  30  January. 
Sir, — Twelve  months,  or  almost  twelve  months, 
have  passed  away  since  the  Government  (Admiralty) 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  actual  state  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Private  Slaughter-houses  published  its 
highly  instructive  report.  To  all  who  have  read  it,  or 
who  have  but  glanced  at  it,  in  fact,  it  will  be  too  plain 
that  the  continually  repeated,  but  entirely  ignored, 
assertions  of  the  humaner  thinkers  among  us  of  the 
frightful  state  of  things  common  to  most,  if  not  to  all, 
of  these  secret  places  in  which  the  various  victims  of 
the  kreophagist  table  are  sacrificed  (by  myriads  daily 
throughout  the  country)  have  been  abundantly  justi- 
fied. So  horrible  and  horrifying  have  been  the  re- 
velations made  by  the  witnesses — many  of  them  having 
been  all  their  lives  engaged  in  the  work  of  slaughter, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  too  squeamish  or  too 
sensitive  as  to  the  character  of  their  sanguinary 
occupation — that  they  might  well  seem  to  be  incredible 
and  impossible  in  this  twentieth  century  of  Christian 
civilisation.  And  all  these  atrocities  and  prolonged 
and  agonising  sufferings  inflicted  (be  it  duly  empha- 
sised) upon  beings  high   in  organisation  and  in  the 
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scale  of  life,  and,  as  affirmed  by  the  highest  scientific 
authority  (a  large  proportion  of  them,  at  all  events) 
as  sensitive  to  physical  pain  and  suffering  as  their 
naturally  and  necessarily  callous  torturers. 

If  wholesale  and  unlimited  and  unrestricted  sacrifice 
of  innocent  ami  beautiful  existence  for  the  pretended 
necessities  of  human  life  is  still  to  be  the  accepted  and 
approved  practice  of  Christian  societies — and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  very  many  high  scientific 
authorities  that  it  is  (for  the  most  part,  at  least)  wanton, 
superfluous  and  even  injurious  hygienically — at  the  very 
least,  it  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  simplest 
humanity  and  right  feeling  that  such  sacrifice  be 
carried  out  with  the  minimum  of  suffering  for  the 
victims  :  not  with  the  present  utter  indifference  and 
callousness.  Even  with  all  possible  precautions,  much 
suffering,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  will 
always  be  ;  but  the  abolition  of  private  butchery,  as 
urged  by  the  late  Commission,  it  is  too  obvious  to  need 
insistence,  would,  as  matter  of  course,  reduce  the 
agonies  of  suffering  (at  the  slaughter-house  itself)  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  almost  inconceivable. 

I  must  not  ask  for  more  space  now  for  citation  of  the 
numerous  high  authorities  upon  sanitation  and  hygiene  ; 
nor  is  it  very  necessary,  inasmuch  as  such  convincing 
reason  for  thorough  reform  of  the  manner  and 
methods  of  the  slaughter-house  has  long  been  before 
the  English  public.  I  would  only  add  that  the  fact 
that  even  "pagan"  thinkers — in  particular,  the  Greek 
Plutarch  and  Porphyry  and  the  Latin  Seneca — some- 
where about  1800  years  ago  raised  eloquent  voices 
against  the  legalised  cruelties  of  butchering,  might  well 
shame  us,  in  this  late  age  of  civilisation. 

Howard  Williams. 

IMMORTALITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Lyncroft,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  21  January,  1905. 

Sir, — May  I  observe,  in  respect  to  your  comments 
on  my  letter  in  your  present  issue,  that  I  had  full 
assurance  that  the  scientist  to  whom  you  referred  in 
your  article  was  not  an  editorial,  or  any  other  sort  of, 
fiction  ;  but  was  a  very  sterling  reality  ?  Apart  from 
my  trust  in  your  own  good  faith,  your  statement  pro- 
voked no  question  from  me,  for  the  reason  that  I 
recognised  it  to  imply  the  only  conclusion  logically 
available  to  a  person  who  judged  the  problem  of  im- 
mortality within  the  limitations  incident  to  the  illusions 
on  which  are  grounded  the  fundamental  premises  of 
empirical  science. 

I  note  that  you  could  welcome  a  metaphysical  pre- 
sentment of  the  credentials  for  immortality  ;  but  that 
you  suggest  that  the  few  lines  in  which,  perforce,  I 
outlined  such  credentials,  conveyed  no  meaning  readily 
apprehensible  by  the  ordinary  person.  I  think  this 
might  apply  if,  say,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  were,  on  like 
conditions,  to  present  the  credentials  for  his  hypothesis 
regarding  electrons  ;  or  were,  say,  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  to  state  the  biological  grounds  for  reject- 
ing immortality.  To  grasp  bare  statements  of  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  profound  problems  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wrestle  with  details.  In  regard  to  empirical 
science,  there  is  a  considerable  constituency  familiar 
with  details.  Metaphysic,  as  the  science  of  causa- 
tion, is  at  present  unadulterated  caviare  to  professors 
of  empirical  science,  no  less  than  to  the  lay  public. 
Recognising  the  desirability  of  presenting,  in  a 
more  easily  assimilable  form  than  is  practicable  in 
a  set  treatise,  the  salient  points  of  the  science  of 
causation,  I  have  just  written  a  series  of  duologues  in 
which  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as,  I  hope, 
to  obviate  the  objection  you  raise.  The  work,  entitled 
"  The  New  Science  of  Causation  ",  of  which  I  send  you 
synopsis,  is  now  with  the  publisher,  and  will  soon  be 
before  the  public. 

You  endow  me  with  the  honourable  title  of  doctor. 
My  only  claim  to  it  is  that  I  know  something  about 
subjects  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of  conven- 
tionally constituted  claimants  to  the  title.  When  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  recognises  that  the  downfall 
of  religion  is  hardly  compensated  for  by  the  discovery 
of  radium  and  the  uprising  of  materialistic  evolutionism 
and   atheistic   ethics,   perhaps   our  Universities  and 
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I  Carnegies  may  provide  a  living  wage  and  ornamental 
l  tags  for  the  student  of  the  science  of  causation.     In  the 

meantime,  please  dub  me  plain,  and  believe  me  to  be 

your  obliged  correspondent, 

11.  Croft  Hiller1. 

I  In  spite  of  our  correspondent's  "  full  assurance  "  he 
still  speaks  of  "your  statement":  it  was  not  our 
statement.  With  his  claim  for  wider  regard  for  meta- 
physic we  have  the  fullest  sympathy.  If  so  thoughtful 
a  man  was  not  a  doctor,  he  ought  to  have  been. 
—Ed.  S,  R.| 

MESSRS.  RICORDI'S  SCHEME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
265  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  1  February,  1905. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  criticism 
which  appears  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  ult.  of  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  which  we  are  instituting 
among  British  composers. 

Mr.  Runciman  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  express  what- 
ever opinions  he  likes  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
scheme,  but,  as  he  attaches  such  weight  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  judges,  it  is  regrettable  that  he  should 
have  been  misled  into  such  serious  inaccuracies  in  dis- 
cussing them.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  copy  of  the 
announcement  which  we  are  sending  you  herewith,  it 
is  not  M.  Andre  Messager  who  will  act  as  one  of  the 
adjudicators,  but  M.  Jules  Massenet.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Runciman  has  omitted  to  state  that  another  member 
of  the  committee  will  be  Dr.  Hans  Richter.  With 
regard  to  the  insinuation  that  the  idea  of  the  scenario 
might  be  stolen,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  this  remote 
:  possibility  always  deterred  authors  and  composers  from 
submitting  their  MSS.  to  publishers,  their  works  would 
for  ever  remain  unpublished. 

We  shall  be  obliged  by  your  giving  the  same  publicity 
to  this  letter  as  you  did  to  your  contributor's  observa- 
tions, so  that  the  public  may  not  be  misled  by  the  mis- 
representation Of  facts.  Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Ricordi  &  Co. 


ERRORS  IN  QUOTATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Really  Mrs.  Craigie  must  not  leave  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  because  of  one  slip  of  the  pen  or  mis- 
print in  the  Browning  quotation,  I  am  responsible  for 
all  the  naughty  things  with  which  Sir  W.  H.  Tyler 
reproached  me.  Lady  authors  never  read  their  own 
books  any  more  than  they  regard  themselves  in  their 
looking-glasses  ;  but  I  implore  Mrs.  Craigie  to  make 
an  exception  for  once.  On  pp.  66-7  of  "  The  Artist's 
Life  "  she  will  find  her  quotation  precisely  as  I  gave  it, 
save  for  the  "strange  ".  As  you  know,  good  Mr.  Editor, 
I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Craigie's  letter  till  it  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  the  Review  for  21  January,  and  before  then  I 
had  written  exonerating  Mrs.  Craigie  from  one  of  the 
horrible  crimes  of  which  Sir  W.  H.  Tyler  accuses  me. 
The  two  other  points  and  the  omitted  line  I  leave  her 
to  settle  with  my  critic. 

There  is  no  new  law  passed  in  England,  I  hope,  pre- 
venting one  holding  what  views  one  likes  on  poetry. 
Whether  there  is  or  not  I  mean  to  keep  mine  regarding 
Browning.  He  was  an  interesting  old  boy  and  I  often 
take  up  a  volume  of  his  and  read  in  it  with  pleasure  ; 
but  I  emphatically  deny  that  it  is  poetry.  In  my  article 
I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  idiotically  if  I  left 
so  intelligent  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Craigie  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  did  not  like  her  work.  I  do  like  it  — only,  I 
say  it  is  not  witty.  Smartness  is  very  well,  but  it  is 
not  wit.  Though  literary  criticism  is  not  my  business 
in  my  weekly  musical  article,  if  Mrs.  Craigie  will 
write  something  worthy  of  her  best  powers  I  promise 
to  praise  it  here  some  day  when  you,  Sir,  are  not  look- 
ing. This  sounds  a  little  condescending,  but  what  will 
you  ?  A  critic  must  either  slate  or  be  condescending, 
or  he  is  lost  ;  and  Mrs.  Craigie  would  not  like  me  to 
be  lost.  Yours  faithfully, 

John  F.  Runciman. 

P.S. — I  may  remark  that  once  I  used  the  phrase 
"  slaughters  you  with  savage  looks  "without  quotation 
marks  and  the  Editor  received  a  letter  reproving  me 
for  my  vulgarity. 
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THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  January,  1905. 
Sir, — There  seems  to  be  a  simple  solution  for  the 
dispute  now  raging  about  the  introduction  of  French 
or   German,    as   subjects   alternative   to    Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  "  Previous  Examination  "  at  Cambridge. 

Surely  this  is  pre-eminently  a  case  where  the  one 
thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  other  thing  ought  not 
to  be  left  undone.  Why  should  not  French,  or 
German,  or  both,  be  made  additional  subjects  in  which 
all  candidates  alike  should  be  required  to  pass?  Other 
universities  not  generally  so  much  esteemed  as  the 
older  institutions  in  England  require  as  much  or  more 
from  those  whom  they  admit  as  undergraduates  :  why 
should  Oxford  and  Cambridge  be  contented  with  less? 
Yours  truly.  Quondam  Archididascalus. 

LONELINESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  Mr.  Manning-Foster  has  written  on 
this  subject  is,  I  think,  very  true.  But  I  think,  too, 
an  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  existence  of  this 
profound  sense  of  loneliness  in  man — Maeterlinck  in 
writing  "A  few  creatures  fear  us,  most  are  unaware 
of  us,  and  not  one  loves  us  ",  is  materially  pessimistic 
and  altogether  unjust  to  the  spiritual  in  nature. 
"  Poignant  as  this  sense  of  race-loneliness  may  be  in 
some  moods  of  our  life,  it  cannot  have  the  intensity  of 
that  feeling  of  individual  isolation  which  comes  upon  us 
in  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  felt  hi  proportion 
to  the  nervous  perfection  to  which  we  have  attained." 
The  italics  are  mine.  Our  individual  isolation  is  so 
extreme  that  not  one  of  us  shows  himself  as  he  is  to  his 
fellows  :  and  perhaps  not  one  dares  to  bare  himself  in 
secret  and  look  at  his  own  soul  as  he  knows  it  exists. 

This  sense  of  personal  isolation  from  one's  fellows 
has  afflicted  mankind  through  the  ages  and  the  sense  j 
strengthens,  does  not  weaken,  with  the  evolution  of 
man  in  time.  Surely  this  is  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  ?  Surely  man  should  have  evolved  into  or 
towards  agreement,  content,  with  his  constant  environ- 
ment of  loneliness  ? 

Now  if  Maeterlinck  touches  the  truth  in  affirming  that 
not  one  creature  loves  us,  it  is  also  most  undoubtedly 
the  truth  that  there  is  not  one  creature,  from  the  flea  to 
the  elephant,  but  it  can  be  made  to  love  us. 

Again,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  truth  that  there  are  no  few 
men  and  women,  even  in  this  naughty  world  as  it  exists, 
who  do  free  themselves  from  this  burden  of  loneliness. 
While  for  a  Carlyle  or  Disraeli  the  burden  may  be 
intolerable,  the  aspect  and  regard  of  many  a  Catholic — 
I  mean  Catholic — priest,  many  a  nurse,  many  a  man  and 
woman  in  the  humbler  ranks,  prove  that  they  are  as 
free  from  it  as  Christian  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross. 

The  burden  of  loneliness  arises  in  fact  from  the 
educated  sense  of  individualism  and  the  consciousness 
of  personal  right,  for  both  are  in  conflict  with  natural 
environment.  Evolution  in  man  progresses  towards 
common  brotherhood,  so  that,  necessarily,  our  modern 
civilisation,  which  rests  on  individualism  and  the  con- 
sciousness and  competition  of  personal  right,  increases 
the  sense  of  loneliness  as  evolution  progresses.  Man 
can  never  evolve  into  agreement  with  this  sense  of 
loneliness  ;  the  very  sense  itself  is  one  of  the  so-called 
evils  of  life  pressing  humanity  on  to  forgetfulness  of 
self,  to  personal  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
personal  content,  even  happiness,  depends  not  on  our- 
selves but  on  the  state  of  the  world  about  us.  Mr. 
Manning-Foster  I  think  recognises  this  when  he  says, 
"  At  the  root  of  most  religions  lies  man's  intense  lone- 
liness— his  longing  for  a  world  altogether  fairer  and 
better  than  that  about  him  ". 

I  have  no  desire  to  preach  "goody,  goody",  for  I 
know  that  the  world  and  his  wife  prefer  the  gentle  | 
titillations  of  the  cynic  to  the  more  ponderous  incuba- 
tions of  the  moralist.  But  I  do,  most  undoubtedly, 
affirm  that  the  more  any  man  is  absorbed  in  labour  for 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambition  the  heavier  is  the 
burden  of  loneliness,  and  that  the  more  any  man  is 
absorbed  in  honest,  altruistic  labour  the  lighter  is  this 
hideous  burden.  Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable.  , 


REVIEWS. 

THE  COMPLETE  RUSK1N. 

"The  Works  of  John  Ruskin."  Library  Edition. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander  Wedderburn. 
Vols.  V.,  VI.,  XII.,  XIII.-,  XIV.,  XV.  London: 
George  Allen.     1904.    2  is.  net  each  vol. 

^ INCE  we  last  noticed  this  thorough  and  admirable 
piece  of  work  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  and  six  new  volumes  lie  before  us.  The  intro- 
duction and  illustrative  matter  accompanying  the  text 
of  each  work  are  so  designed  that  the  edition  gives  us  a 
general  frame  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  author  with 
the  books  taking  their  place  as  its  main  events.  The 
books  by  which  Ruskin  is  best  known  as  a  writer 
on  art  fall  within  his  first  forty  years  :  "  Modern 
Painters",  all  but  the  fifth  volume,  "Seven  Lamps" 
and  "  Stones  of  Venice",  with  a  host  of  lesser  books 
and  pamphlets,  belong  to  an  extraordinarily  prolific 
thirteen  years  of  production.  "Modern  Painters", 
which  began  the  series,  stretched  over  eighteen  years. 
This  has  to  be  remembered  in  reading  the  five  volumes  : 
the  big  and  coherent  scheme  sketched  out  by  the 
writer  of  twenty-four  in  1843  was  interrupted  by 
quick-coming  and  revolutionary  experiences  ;  the 
original  mould  in  some  respects  was  cracked  and  over- 
run, in  others  curtailed.  Italian  travel  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  earlier  Italian  masters  broke  up  the 
simplicity  of  view  in  which  the  "ancients"  disputed 
the  field  so  little  with  Turner.  Venice,  with  its  archi- 
tecture and  the  painting  of  Tintoretto,  was  another 
absorbing  and  distracting  experience,  and  then  followed 
the  sudden  outburst  of  Preraphaelitism,  claiming 
another  revision  of  the  point  of  view.  Ruskin  made 
himself  the  champion  of  Hunt  and  Millais  ;  a  sentence  in 
the  first  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters"  might  even  be  said 
to  have  invited  their  appearance  ;  but  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  ideal  of  their  pictures  with  that 
of  Turner,  for  "  Turnerian  Composition"  with  all  its 
wealth  of  detail  was  a  synthesis  of  vision  and  memory 
very  different  from  exact  imitation  of  a  given  piece  of 
nature.  Ruskin's  solution  was  to  hold  up  this  minute 
painting  as  the  right  method  of  approach  to  nature  and 
of  study  ;  it  fell  in  with  the  kind  of  drawing  congenial 
to  his  own  powers,  and  this  kind  he  recommended  and 
taught  as  the  exclusive  method  for  people  who  were 
not  likely  to  become  great  artists,  but  whose  sensi- 
bilities towards  natural  form  might  be  developed.  For 
the  genius  he  reserved  theoretically  other  methods  of 
study  and  expression  ;  but  his  preaching  and  example 
of  minute  and  literal  study  were  what  caught  public 
attention,  and  the  belated  fifth  volume  on  Turner  seems 
to  have  been  little  weighed  against  this  view  of  his 
teaching.  1H.J  m^m0t^^-^ 

The  volumes  now  published  fill  in  the  story  from  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters" 
in  1846  up  to  and  including  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  that 
work  in  1856,  these  being  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the 
present  edition.  The  "  Seven  Lamps  "  and  "  Stones  of 
Venice  ",  which  fall  within  this  period,  had  already 
been  issued,  so  that  four  of  the  present  batch  are  con- 
cerned with  the  minor  works  of  those  ten  years  and 
include  a  few  works  subsequent  to  it  which  are  con- 
veniently grouped  with  them.  Volume  XII.  contains 
evidence  of  the  various  new  interests,  first  of 
all  in  the  reviews  of  Lord  Lindsay's  "  Christian  Art" 
and  Eastlake's  "Oil  Painting"  for  the  "Quarterly", 
secondly,  the  1851  pamphlet  on  "Preraphaelitism", 
thirdly  various  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  evidence  given  by  Ruskin  before  the 
Commission  on  that  institution.  Besides  these  there  is 
an  article  on  Prout  (1849),  the  "Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds  "  (1851)  which  marked  the  end 
of  the  confident  Protestant  period,  and  finally  the 
"  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  "  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  and  published  in  1854,  lectures  which  sum 
up  Ruskin's  interests  on  Gothic  architecture,  in  Turner 
and  the  Preraphaelites.  This  was  his  first  appearance 
on  the  platform,  and  an  interesting  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  lecturer  is  cited,  in  many  respects  true  of 
him  to  the  end.  Several  points  in  Ruskin's  relations  to 
the  National  Gallery  are  of  interest.  It  is  partly  to  his 
influence,  very  likely,  that  we  owe  the  adoption  of  the 
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historical  method  of  arrangement,  the  right  principle, 
no  doubt,  for  the  collection  generally  ;  but  we  regret 
the  absence  of  a  gallery  of  choice  works  of  all  schools, 
which  it  seems  to  us  ought  to  be  combined  with  it. 
The  Wallace  Gallery  proves  how  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive such  an  arrangement  is.  It  further  comes  out  that 
Ruskin  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  National 
Gallery  two  of  the  finest  Tintorets,  the  "Crucifixion  " 
of  San  Cassiano  and  the  "Marriage  at  Cana "  of  the 
Salute,  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion from  neglect.  But  the  authorities  finally  refused 
to  sanction  the  very  moderate  expenditure  necessary  to 
secure  the  pictures. 

By  Turner's  will  Ruskin  was  appointed  one  of  his 
executors.  He  did  not  find  it  possible  to  act  in  this 
rapacity,  but  from  the  salvage  of  Turner's  intentions 
there  fell  to  him  the  onerous  duty  qf  going  through 
and  arranging  for  the  National  Gallery  the  immense 
mass  of  studies  and  drawings  (some  nineteen  thousand 
in  number),  which  the  master  had  left  in  confusion. 
Volume  XIII.  belongs  to  this  part  of  his  activity  and 
to  offices  undertaken  for  Turner's  memory  as  executor 
in  a  wider  sense.  There  is  a  very  important  passage  in 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  dealing  with  Ruskin's 
work  of  cataloguing  and  arranging  the  drawings  and 
the  pitiable  history  of  the  way  in  which  these  treasures 
have  been  dealt  with.  A  small  number  only  has  been 
framed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  collection  still  lies  in  tin 
boxes,  subject  to  deterioration.  One  not  very  creditable 
fact  is  that  the  schedule  drawn  up  by  Ruskin  to  record 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  parcels  has  been  lost. 
This  is  of  importance  because  in  many  cases  sketch- 
books had  to  be  broken  up  and  the  contents  separated 
for  preservation.  It  is  really  time  that  some  satis- 
factory arrangement  should  be  made,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  a  similar  department  at  the 
National  Gallery,  much  the  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
a  "permanent  loan"  of  the  drawings  to  the  Print 
Room,  where  experts  would  see  to  their  being  mounted, 
preserved  in  cases,  and  made  available  for  reference  by 
students.  We  hope  the  plain  record  of  facts  given 
will  arouse  the  authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  this 
matter. 

Volume  XIII.,  to  resume,  contains  notes  on  Turner's 
oil  paintings  as  well  as  on  the  drawings  in  the  National 
Collection,  and  alongside  of  them  the  notes  on  Ruskin's 
own  collection  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Gallery  towards  the  end  of  his  active  career  in  1878. 
Among  the  illustrations  is  his  own  lovely  drawing  of 
dawn  at  Coniston,  counterpart  of  a  famous  and 
pathetic  passage  in  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue 
written  five  years  later.  The  drawing,  which  belongs 
to  Mr.  Allen,  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club.  "The  Harbours  of  England  "  is 
included  in  this  volume,  a  series  whose  publication 
Turner  began  but  never  finished,  losing  interest,  per- 
haps, in  prints  that  represented  his  earlier  ideas  of 
composition  by  strong  chiaroscuro.  The  publication 
was  completed  by  Ruskin  in  1856,  after  Turner's  death, 
with  an  essay  on  the  plates,  which  are  reproduced  here 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

•  From  1854  for  several  years  Ruskin  published  criti- 
cisms on  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  with  a  few  notes  on 
other  galleries;  at  first  in  letters  to  the  "Times", 
afterwards  in  pamphlet  form.  These  criticisms  arose 
out  of  his  defence  of  the  Preraphaelites.  He  assumed 
now  pontifical  rights  and  dealt  severely  with  the  current 
exhibitors.  There  must  have  been  a  reign  of  terror  in 
those  years  for  the  careless  pot-boiler,  and  the  solemn 
dealings  with  poor  ephemeral  artists  make  curious 
reading,  but  the  record  we  get  of  those  old  Academies 
is  interesting.  The  artists  probably  felt  that  the  drive 
of  the  criticisms  was  towards  the  creation  of  a  Brett  ; 
but  when  Brett  revealed  himself  complete  in  the  "  Val 
d]Aosta"  he  was  thrown  over  for  his  want  of  the 
higher  feelings.  The  volume  also  includes  the  Notes 
on  the  Prout  Exhibition  and  some  minor  papers  and 
letters. 

A  part  of  Ruskin's  activity  in  those  years  was  his 
teaching  at  the  Working  Men's  College.  Here  he 
applied  his  theories  of  the  manner  in  which  ordinary 
people  should  learn  and  practise  drawing.  Volume  XIV. 
contains  the  "  Elements  of  Drawing  ",  which  may  be 


regarded  as  a  manual  for  such  classes,  the  "  Elements 
of  Perspective",  in  which  Ruskin  reverted  to  a  Study 
that  had  occupied  his  pen  at  the  very  start,  and  with 
them  is  given  the  "Laws  of  Fesole",  a  later  work 
begun  in  1877  as  a  manual  for  schools,  but  never  com- 
pleted. 

These  volumes,  like  the  preceding,  are  richly  illus- 
trated, whether  by  reproductions  of  the  plates  that 
appeared  in  the  original  books,  by  examples  of  the 
artists  referred  to,  or  from  studies  of  the  author.  We 
can  only  repeat  the  praise  we  have  given  already  to  the 
untiring  labour  of  the  editors  in  bringing  the  material 
together,  and  elucidating  it  from  various  sources,  and  by 
a  system  of  cross  references,  which  makes  of  the  notes 
a  species  of  concordance. 


NAPOLEON  THE  BENEFACTOR. 

"  The  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Italy  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Secret  Societies."  By  R.  M.  Johnston. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.    20s.  net. 

O  CARCELY  a  month  passes  which  does  not  add  to 
^  our  knowledge  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  help 
us  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  that  marvellous  drama 
which  was  acted  in  Europe  during  the  fifteen  years  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Englishmen  need  this 
information  badly.  For  the  British  philistine  Napoleon 
is  still  the  selfish  usurper,  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
blood.  It  was  the  duty  of  an  enlightened  nation  like 
our  own  to  rescue  Europe  from  his  tyrannous  rule. 
What  did  it  matter  if  in  Spain  we  were  the  allies  of 
priests  and  brigands,  the  supporters  of  an  imbecile  king 
and  an  abandoned  queen,  if  we  captured  and  held  Malta 
with  as  little  right  as  that  by  which  Napoleon  himself 
had  captured  it,  if  in  Naples  we  bolstered  up  an  ignorant 
despotism.  All  Englishmen  were  persuaded  that 
in  doing  this  we  were  spreading  the  blessings  of 
English  freedom,  and  were  the  missionaries  of  a  mode- 
rate government,  based  upon  liberty  and  progress, 
equally  removed  from  revolution  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  autocracy  on  the  other.  This  is  what  our  ancestors 
believed,  and  their  descendants  believe  it  still.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  persons  holding  these  views  to  find  that 
Naples  was  better  governed  by  the  French  than  by  the 
Bourbons,  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  ruler,  that  Murat,  who  is  generally  described 
as  a  vulgar  and  conceited  Gascon,  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  character,  while  his  wife  Caroline  possessed  qualities 
not  much  inferior  to  those  of  her  illustrious  brother. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Johnston  has  presented  to 
us,  and,  familiar  as  the  picture  is  in  foreign  literature, 
it  is  welcome  to  see  it  in  an  English  dress. 

In  the  year  1800  there  were  100,000  priests,  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  priests  were  not 
infrequently  captains  of  bands  of  brigands.  Many  of 
the  highest  classes  could  neither  read  nor  write,  indeed 
it  was  considered  vulgar  to  possess  that  knowledge. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  one-third  were  paupers, 
and  their  habits  were  but  little  removed  from  those  of 
animals.  The  worst  abuses  of  feudalism  crushed  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  the  people.  The  peasant  had  to 
pay  for  the  marriage  of  his  lord,  for  the  birth  of  an 
heir,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dogs,  or  of  those  of  his 
agent.  The  snow,  the  dung  dropped  on  the  road 
belonged  to  the  baron,  every  house,  every  tree,  every 
balcony,  every  wall,  every  garden  paid  him  a  tax. 
Brigandage  was  the  only  lucrative  profession  open  to 
a  man  of  enterprise,  except  the  law  and  the  Church, 
and  it  drew  largely  from  the  best  elements  in  the 
population.  There  was  only  one  road  in  the  kingdom 
better  than  a  mule  track,  there  was  little  intercourse, 
inland,  between  town  and  village.  In  agriculture  the 
spade,  the  scythe,  and  the  wooden  plough  were  alone 
employed,  hoes  were  rare,  saws  and  scissors  were 
unknown.  Industry  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  was  prohibited,  public  works  were 
neglected,  taxes  were  imposed  for  roads  that  were 
never  begun.  Taxation  was  crushing  ;  half  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  was  divided  between  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor  had  to  pay  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  rich.  Trials  were  conducted  in  secret,  chains 
and  semi-starvation  ruled  in  the  prisons,  and  the  only 
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alleviation  was  transference  to  the  royal  galleys  where 
death  came  speedily  as  a  relief. 

W  hen  Joseph  became  king,  his  first  care  was  to 
reform  the  finances,  and  to  substitute  a  single  land  tax 
for  the  innumerable  burdens  which  made  agriculture 
impossible.  For  this  purpose  a  cadastral  survey  of  the 
kingdom  was  begun,  which  was  completed  after 
Napoleon's  fall  in  1S18.  The  farming  of  the  revenue 
was  stopped,  and  the  taxes  which  bore  heavily  on  the 
poor  were  lightened.  Money  was  raised  by  loans  based 
on  sound  principles.  Art,  music,  and  education  were 
encouraged,  and  the  excavation  of  Pompeii  was  con- 
ducted on  a  regular  system.  Joseph  set  himself  to  do 
;i\\av  with  even,-  vestige  of  feudalism,  and  feudal 
tenures  were  abolished  in  the  private  domains  of  the 
Crown.  Soon  after  this,  all  baronial  jurisdiction,  all 
rights  to  personal  services,  and  all  water  rights  were 
stopped,  and  a  decree  was  issued  for  dividing  the  feudal 
lands  amongst  the  occupiers,  primogeniture  and  trusts 
were  declared  illegal,  justice  was  reformed.  The 
prisons  were  emptied,  5,000  prisoners  being  tried  in 
four  months.  The  principles  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
were  introduced,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable,  and 
the  law  courts  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  A 
system  of  local  government  was  established,  which 
received  the  support  of  the  most  educated  and  progres- 
sive part  of  the  nation.  Every  commune  was  com- 
pelled to  open  a  free  school  for  both  sexes,  and  every 
province  a  college.  An  army  and  navy  were  formed, 
which  did  much  to  suppress  brigandage  by  providing 
occupation  for  enterprising  minds.  Monasteries  were 
suppressed,  and  their  revenues  made  available  for 
public  purposes.  It  is  surprising  that  so  much  could 
be  effected,  while  the  stability  of  Napoleon's  power 
was  persistently  threatened  by  the  wars  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  engage. 

Murat  succeeded  Joseph  as  King  of  Naples  in 
August,  1808.  His  first  exploit  was  to  recover  the 
Island  of  Capri  from  the  English  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  was  hampered  on  all  sides 
by  the  insecurity  of  Napoleon's  Empire,  by  his  constant 
wars,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  Continental  system. 
The  Continental  blockade  prevented  Naples  from 
entering  upon  that  career  of  prosperity  which  her 
improved  political  condition  might  well  have  given 
her.  Internal  commerce,  however,  was  encouraged  by 
the  establishment  of  fairs  and  markets  and  by  the 
building  of  roads,  and  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  dues, 
but  foreign  trade,  which  would  have  caused  a  steady  | 
flow  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  was  impossible.  In  other 
respects  King  Joachim  loyally  carried  out  and  ex- 
tended the  work  begun  by  his  brother-in-law.  He 
made  the  system  of  national  education  a  reality,  he 
instituted  a  compulsory  registration  of  mortgages. 
He  established  a  commission  for  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights,  and  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  rights  ex-  j 
tinguished  by  them  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred,  j 
Joseph's  last  message  to  his  people  from  Bayonne  had  j 
promised  them  representative  government.  It  never  | 
came  into  effect,  indeed  the  people  were  not  fit  for  I 
it.  But  Joachim  did  his  best  to  prepare  for  its 
introduction.  Electoral  districts  were  marked  out, 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  electors  were  made, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  no  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  could  be  a  deputy.  This  is  the  brighter 
side  of  Murat's  reign.  Had  peace  been  possible,  he 
would  have  been  a  worthy  co-operator  in  the  civilising 
work  of  the  great  Emperor.  But  fate  was  too  strong. 
His  best  soldiers  were  drawn  away  to  serve  in  the 
French  army,  he  himself  was  summoned  to  fight  in 
Russia  and  Germany.  His  heart  must  have  been 
in  his  own  lovely  capital,  among  the  people  whom  he 
loved,  and  whose  imaginations  he  had  fired.  We  need 
not  recount  the  weakness  which  induced  him  to  desert 
his  benefactor,  or  the  treachery  by  which  the  Austrian 
Government  entangled  his  neck  in  the  noose.  What- 
ever were  his  follies  or  his  crimes,  they  were  more  than 
expiated  by  the  tragedy  on  the  beach  at  Pizzo. 

Mr.  Johnston's  second  volume  deals  with  the  reaction 
and  the  secret  societies,  two  opposite  poles  of  the  same 
movement.  When  Ferdinand  was  restored,  the  Austrians 
expressly  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  political 
persecution,  that  all  sales  of  State  property  made  by 
the  Napoleonids  should  be  confirmed,  that  the  obliga- 


tions of  the  public  debt  and  of  pensions  should  be  met, 
and  that  titles  of  honour  given  by  the  French  should  be 
recognised.  Ferdinand  accepted  these  conditions  with 
exuberant  zeal.  He  said,  "  I  promise  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  on  my  own  sacred  word,  a  most 
complete,  most  extensive,  and  most  general  amnesty, 
and  eternal  forgiveness  ".  But  Ferdinand  had  neither 
the  mind  nor  the  heart  to  carry  this  engagement  into 
effect.  The  period  between  1815  and  1820  is  one  of 
peaceful  reaction,  of  a  government  out  of  touch  with  the 
energetic  reforms  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  in  love  with 
the  old  traditions  and  old  abuses  and  therefore  gradu- 
ally sinking  back  into  easy-going  and  unprogressive 
routine.  The  ministers  did  not  know  whither  they 
were  going,  or  to  what  end  their  course  would  lead, 
and  when  the  revolution  of  1820  broke  out  it  came  as 
an  explosion. 

It  is  possible  to  study  the  character  of  the  Napoleonic 
system  apart  from  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
dominated.  The  study  of  the  French  Revolution  up 
to  1793,  and  of  the  European  reaction  from  1815  to 
1830  will  give  us  a  clearer  and  more  just  idea  of  what 
Napoleon  achieved  and  attempted  than  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  measures  which  were  so  often  hampered 
in  their  execution  by  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  The 
French  Revolution  destroyed  everything  on  which  a 
nation  can  be  based,  law,  government  and  religion  ;  the 
wealth  of  the  solid  and  the  prudence  of  the  wise.  That 
it  was  possible  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  a  strong  and 
respected  state  on  such  a  foundation  is  the  clearest 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  him  who  effected  it.  After 
Napoleon's  fall  his  measures  were  discredited  and  his. 
methods  vilified.  Not  only  was  the  magician  absent, 
but  the  secrets  of  his  art  were  despised  and  his  machinerv 
thrown  into  the  lumber-room.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  the  civilised  world  after  1815  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  the  real  character  of  his  rule.  The  twenty 
years  which  preceded  Waterloo  are  full  of  lessons  for 
ourselves,  and  the  history  of  Naples  during  these  years,, 
acted  upon  a  narrow  stage  and  hampered  by  much  that 
is  untoward,  teaches  us  the  same  lesson  which  we  learn 
more  completely  and  emphatically  from  the  events  of  ai 
larger  and  more  prominent  area. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  RELIGION  AND  OTHER. 
PEOPLE'S. 

"  Studies  in  Religion  and  Literature."  By  William 
Samuel  Lilly.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1904. 
1 2s.  6d.  net. 

WE  reviewed  a  year  or  more  ago  a  volume  by  Dr. 
Lilly  of  reprinted  magazine  articles  and  chapters 
culled  from  larger  works,  and  this  is  another  collection 
of  the  same  kind.  We  cannot  pretend  to  think  that 
Dr.  Lilly's  title  as  a  man  of  letters  to  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame  is  strengthened  by  this  book.  Except  for" 
a  good  phrase  here  and  there — as  when  he  talks  of  the 
"apocalyptic  tea-tables  "  of  the  old  Clapham  Evangel- 
icalism— he  possesses  fluency  rather  than  style,  and  is 
a  well-informed  essayist  rather  than,  a  philosopher  or 
critic.  But  many  may  be  glad  to  have  in  a  permanent 
form  the  papers  on  Wiseman,  De  Lamennais,  Balzac 
and  Landor.  "Concerning  Ghost  Stories"  is  pure 
padding,  and  the  "Theory  of  the  Ludicrous"  is  as 
irritatingly  inadequate  as  such  theories  always  are, 
especially  when  put  forward  by  people  with  no  very 
great  sense  of  humour.  The  "  Mission  of  Tennyson" 
explains  the  obvious  in  an  impressive  manner.  The 
"  Meaning  of  Tractarianism  "  and  "  What  was  Shake- 
speare's Religion  ?  "  are  crude  and  jaundiced.  We  are 
the  more  sorry  to  be  but  tepfd  admirers  of  Dr.  Lilly's 
literary  labours  as  he  is  not  infrequently  on  the  side  of 
the  angels. 

The  subject  of  Shakespeare's  religious  beliefs  is  a 
fascinating  one.  Every  reader  can  see  that  he  was  no 
puritan.  Heine  remarked  that  Shakespeare  by  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  came  just  at  the  right  time  before 
Puritanism  had  succeeded  in  rooting  up,  flower  by 
flower,  the  religion  of  the  past.  The  times  in  which  he 
lived,  as  Dr.  Lilly  well  says,  mirrored  themselves  on 
his  translucent  and  serene  intellect.  But,  seeing  things- 
whole,  he  went  neither  with  iconoclasm  nor  yet  with. 
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reaction,  but  seems  the  represcntal ive  of  a  sweet  and 
reasonable  conservatism  which  was  certainly  not  very 
usual  in  the  strenuous  days  of  great  Eliza,  but  after 
"our  James"  ascended  the  throne  bail  its  type  in 
the  tranquil  orthodoxy  of  George  Herbert.  What 
Shakespeare  lacked  in  personal  piety  he  made  up  in 
bpoad  humanity  and  the  passion  for  beauty  of  the 
artist  and  poet.  The  Catholic  colouring  of  his  plays, 
his  reverential  tone  towards  Church  rites,  towards 
the  clergy,  monks  and  holy  nuns,  altars,  temples, 
sacramental  ordinances  and  so  forth,  his  Friar 
Laurence,  his  Henries  Y.  and  VI.,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind,  are  obviously  due  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  instinct  for  dramatic  fitness 
and  antiquarian  correctness.  If  we  have  to  choose 
between  Trench's  "child  of  the  English  Reformation  " 
and  Carlyle's  "  noblest  product  of  middle-age  Catholi- 
cism ",  the  latter  is  nearer  the  truth,  yet  a  not  very 
accurate  description,  either,  of  one  so  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  naturalism  and  the  Renaissance.  Dr.  Lilly 
argues  for  the  literal  truth  of  Archdeacon  Davies'  asser- 
tion, "He  dyed  a  papist",  and,  following  Simpson, 
deals  with  the  counter-evidence  of  the  historical  plays. 
King  John,  for  instance,  declares  that  no  Italian  priest 
shall  tithe  or  toll  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  is  under 
Heaven  supreme  head,  &c.  Such  a  speech,  Dr.  Lilly 
replies,  was  congruously  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  royal 
villain.  But  then  our  author  must  not  have  it  both 
ways.  If  this  was  mere  historic  propriety,  why  not  the 
references  elsewhere  to  the  mass,  purgatory,  religious 
vows  and  the  like?  Fr.  Bowden  grants  that  Pandulph's 
promise  of  canonisation  to  anyone  who  would  assassinate 
the  heretic  king  looks  very  like  anti-papal  bias  in  the 
dramatist,  who  puts  into  the  legate's  mouth  "the  very 
doctrines  attributed  to  the  Church  by  its  enemies". 
Dr.  Lilly  cries  out  against  the  admission  !  Tyrannicide 
was  the  deliberate  teaching  of  Suarez  and  other  Church 
doctors,  acted  on  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  He  is,  of  course,  right  ;  but  is  it 
conceivable  that  Shakespeare,  whatever  his  theological 
leanings,  could,  temp.  Elizabethan,  have  made  a  cha- 
racter on  the  public  stage  spout  regicide  without  any 
idea  of  blame?  Dr.  Lilly  absurdly  adds  that  "it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  Protestants  of  all  kinds 
in  that  age  practised  and  defended  the  assassination  " 
of  unjust  rulers.  Calvinists  did,  and  some  spleeny 
Lutherans.  But  (since  he  uses  "Protestant"  in  a 
merely  popular  sense)  can  he  cite  a  single  Church  of 
England  doctor  to  that  effect  ?  He  pretends  to  take  for 
granted  that  between  the  reformed  national  Church  and 
the  Zwinglian  sectaries  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose 
as  regards  hatred  of  everything  Catholic,  lovely  and  of 
ancient  report.  Shakespeare  did  not  hate  historic 
Christianity  or  rail  at  the  whore  of  Babylon.  It 
follows  that  he  cannot,  any  more,  we  suppose,  than 
Hooker,  have  been  an  Anglican  churchman.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  married  in  church,  was  buried  in  church, 
and  had  his  children  baptized  in  church.  But  this  was 
probably  merely  the  politic  conformity  of  a  "  Church 
papist  ".  Dr.  Lilly  surmises  that  Shakespeare's  eccle- 
siastical exercises  did  not  go  much  further  than  this. 
The  owner  of  New  Place  was,  after  all,  a  vagabond 
Bohemian,  one  of  those  players  "  whose  absence  from 
church  was  rather  desired.  Such "  (he  adopts 
Simpson's  words)  "was  the  official  view  of  the  stage 
common  to  Puritanical  beadledom  and  the  Anglican 
dignitary".  And  this  stuff,  with  more  that  is  really 
ignorant  and  insolent,  is  responsible  historical  criticism  ! 

Dr.  Lilly's  refusal  to  admit  that  there  ever  was  an 
"historic  High  Church"  tradition  in  the  Church  of 
England,  with  any  right  to  appeal  to  the  Prayer-book 
and  canons,  vitiates  also  his  paper  on  Tractarianism. 
Just  as  the  Tubingen  school  maintained  that  S.  Paul 
invented  Catholic  Christianity  and  imposed  it  by  his 
force  of  character  on  the  Apostles  that  were  before 
him,  so  Dr.  Lilly  and  some  other  writers,  Roman  and 
Puritan,  choose  to  assume  that  the  High  Church  move- 
ment of  seventy  years  ago  was  essentially  exotic  and 
alien  from  the  principles  of  Anglicanism,  being  the  idea 
of  a  solitary  genius  who  soon  discovered  the  unreality 
of  the  whole  business  and  betook  himself  from  "  a  civil 
establishment  daubed  with  divinity  "to  the  true  fold. 
"The  movement  was  originated  by  John  Henry  New- 
man."   This  is  amazing.    We  must  suppose  Dr.  Lilly 


has  never  heard  of  Keble,  Rose  and  Hurrell  Fronde, 
all  brought  up  in  High  Church  homes.  When  the 
"  Christian  Year  "  was  selling  by  thousands  Newman 
was  still  being  shunned  by  the  Apostolicals  as  a  Liberal 
and  Low  Churchman.  "  I  would  give  a  few  odd 
pence",  said  Froude,  "if  he  were  not  a  heretic". 
Newman  speaks  in  the  "  Apologia  "  of  the  "  disdain  for 
antiquity  "  which  had  been  growing  on  him  and  of  his 
tlippant  talk  against  the  Fathers.  He  was  an  immense 
intellectual  accession  to  the  cause  ;  his  defection  a 
terrible  blow  to  it.  But  it  was  there  before  him  and 
went  on  after  him. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Lilly's  book  is,  we 
think,  his  own  reminiscences  of  Manning,  whom  he 
criticises  with  some  freedom.  He  mentions  "  Ideal  " 
Ward's  indignation  when  Leo  XIII.  conferred  on 
Newman  the  red  hat.  "  Pius  IX.",  said  an  ecclesiastic 
soothingly,  "would  never  have  made  him  a  cardinal  ". 
Ward  exploded.  "  Pius  IX.  have  made  him  a  cardinal  ! 
Pius  IX.  would  have  seen  him  damned  first."  We  are 
half  sorry  we  questioned  Dr.  Lilly's  sense  of  humour. 


LOOSE   NOTES   OF   A   FRASER  PROFESSOR. 

"  Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary."    By  P.  Hume 
Brown.    London  :  Methuen.     1904.    js.  6d.  net. 

THIS  volume  consists  of  six  chapters,  and  it  appears 
from  a  remark  on  page  2  that  the  chapters  are 
lectures.    We  learn  on  inquiry  that  they  are  Rhind 
Lectures,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  the 
fact  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  for  as  a  com- 
j  plete  work  on  a  very  important  period  of  history  Dr. 
1  Brown's  performance  would  invite  much  criticism.  The 
:  condition  of  the  Scottish  people  in  the  time  of  Queen 
1  Mary  is  of  intense  interest  equally  to  the  assailants  and 
defenders  of  that  unfortunate  lady's  virtue.    But  the 
period  is  that  of  the  religious  revolution,  and  to  the 
larger  number  of  Christian  students  it  must  long  remain 
of  overwhelming  importance  to  gain  accurate  informa- 
tion about  a  nation  which  overthrew  and  exterminated 
the  Church  Catholic.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mind our  readers  that  Dr.  Hume  Brown  enjoys  a  high 
reputation    for    good   historical    work.      As  editor, 
j  in  succession  to  Dr.   Masson,  of  the  Privy  Council 
Minutes,  he  is   practised  in  the  art  of  summarising 
evidence,    and   he   has   also    been    appointed   to  a 
very  important  post  to  which  we  shall  later  refer.  We 
approach  therefore  the  study  of  these  lectures  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  work  of  an  expert.    The  six  aspects 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  selected  to  be  photographed, 
as  it  were,  are:  I.  General  Appearance  of  Scotland; 

II.  General  Appearance  of  the  Villages  and  Towns  ; 

III.  Conditions  of  Society  ;  IV.  Trade  &c.  in  the 
Towns  ;  V.  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  ;  VI.  Economic 
Transition.  The  Reformation  and  National  Character. 
We  learn  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  contemporary 
Scottish  witness  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  all  the 
authors  quoted  being  subsequent  to  the  period,  with 
the  exception  of  Donald  Munro,  Dean  of  the  Western 
Islands,  who  wrote  a  description  of  his  deanery  about 
1549.  The  two  principal  English  authors  quoted  are 
Leland  and  Hardyng,  the  latter  of  whom  wrqte  on 
the  previous  century.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
charter  evidence  might  not  improperly  have  been 
adduced,  of  which  the  lecturer  gives  none. 

For  the  appearance  of  the  towns  and  buildings  Dr. 
Brown  refers  in  his  second  lecture  principally  to 
foreigners,  and  proceeds  to  describe  Glasgow  as  "chief 
for  beauty  and  attractiveness  "  and  Edinburgh  as  the 
most  "striking  and  peculiar".  This  opinion  astounds 
us,  particularly  when  we  find  that  of  the  sum  contri- 
buted by  the  burghs  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  Edinburgh  gave  ,£2,250  and 
Glasgow  (eleventh  in  value)  £202.  The  really  valu- 
able part  of  the  second  lecture  is  the  dissertation 
on  the  "  trinoda  necessitas " — roads,  bridges,  and 
fortifications.  The  tenure  of  land  forms  part  of  the 
third  lecture,  and  here  we  have  some  valuable,  and 
some  questionable  opinions,  on  the  feu  farm,  without 
however  a  reference  to  the  Papal  Bull.  Dr.  Brown 
considers  that  teind  was  felt  as  an  "  iniquitous  oppres- 
I  sion  "  ;  and  if  this  is  true  (which  we  doubt)  we  may 
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have  an  important  clue.    But  certainly  the  iconoclasts 
never  intended  to  lose  the  tithes.    We  are  told  that  the 
churches  and  churchyards  were  more  frequented  "  for 
malice  and  mischief  than  for  God's  service  ",  but  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  which 
points  not  to  the  reign  of   Queen  Mary  or  of  the 
Catholic  Church  but   to    the    result  of  forty  years' 
reformation.     Perhaps    the    most  surprising  of  Dr. 
Brown's  opinions  is  that  enunciated  in  the  fifth  lecture, 
namely  that  the  Reformation  spirit  was  largely  due  to 
the  attack  of  the  Crafts  on  the  Guilds.     The  Guilds 
were  "  associations  formed  in  pre- Reformation  times". 
"The  interests  of  religion  were  nominally  their  primary 
object."  The  result  of  protracted  strife  was  the  capture 
of  the  town  councils  by  the  Crafts,  and  without  the 
towns  "  the  Reformation  could  hardly  have  become  an 
accomplished  fact  ".    We  confess  to  being  amazed  at 
the  whole  of  this  argument,  though  we  admit  that  it  is 
learned  and  entitled  to  respect.    But  deplorable  as  we 
think  the  acts  of  John  Knox  and  his  colleagues,  we 
attributed  their  success  to  aspirations  more  exalted 
than  this.    It  is  curious  that  no  lecture  is  devoted  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  at  the  period  selected, 
for  evidence  on  the  subject  is  accessible,  tending  to  prove  j 
that  immediately  after  the  Reformation  Scotland  was 
outrageously  immoral,  and  we  expected  to  find  some 
observations  on  this  point.    The  fact  is  that  with  Dr. 
Brown  and  most  Scotch  professors  the  propriety  of  the  1 
Scottish  Reformation  is  an  axiom.   Other  inquirers  still 
wish  to  know  whether  it  can  be  defended  on  Christian 
principles,  whether  the  movement   was  not  logically  I 
destructive  of  Christianity  itself,  but  no  such  doubt  ever 
perturbs  a  Presbyterian  mind.  In  the  last  lecture  we  have 
observations  on  the  Nobility  and  the  Church  in  feudal 
relation  to  the  people.  These  subjects  are  vast,  incapable 
of  being  adequately  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner.   If  the 
object  of  the  book  is  merely  to  offer  material  for  thought, 
it  serves  its  purpose — but  from  the  opinions  of  the 
author  we  must  respectfully  differ  in  several  details. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  feudal  system  was  that 
suited  to  the  time  when  it  existed,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  it  produced  far  more  happiness  than  misery.  While 
in  theory  it  is  much  open  to  abuse,  we  doubt  if  it  was 
so  often  abused  in  practice  as  modern  professors  allege. 

These  lectures  are  worth  careful  study,  but  we  must 
in  conclusion  observe  that  more  important  work  is 
expected  of  Dr.  Hume  Brown.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  a  chair  of  Ancient  History  and  Palaeography 
splendidly  endowed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fraser. 
To  the  shame  of  our  Government  this  is  the  only  chair 
in  our  islands  devoted  to  a  subject  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  historical  knowledge.  The  history  of  Queen 
Mary  is  not  ancient  history,  and  quotations  from 
travellers'  diaries  do  not  teach  palaeography.  Beyond 
an  excellent  introductory  address  published  in  1901  we 
cannot  find  that  Dr.  Hume  Brown  has  contributed  any- 
thing as  Fraser  Professor.  We  want  more  ancient 
history  and  we  desire  more  guidance  as  to  the  meaning 
and  authenticity  of  charters.  It  is  due  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Fraser,  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  to 
the  world,  that  the  one  British  Chair  for  Palaeography 
should  yield  fruit. 


THE  ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"Through  the  Unknown  Pamirs."  By  O.  Olufsen, 
Lieut.  Danish  Army.  London  :  Heinemann.  1904. 
15s.  net. 

T  "ROM  the  earliest  times  much  interest  has  been  dis- 
■  played  in  tracing  the  mighty  Oxus  to  its  source. 
The  ancient  Iranian  writers  held  that  it  rose  in  the 
Hara  Berezaiti,  "the  high  mountain",  whose  valleys 
they  said  were  the  cradle  of  mankind.  The  old  Arabian 
geographers  knew  of  the  five  rivers,  springing  from  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  united  to  form  the 
Oxus,  and  so  far  back  as  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
Aristotle  gives  a  similar  account  of  its  origin.  How 
much  of  the  country  in  this  region  was  known  to 
Alexander  and  his  army  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  but 
when  in  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  Marco  Polo  made 
his  memorable  journey  through  Asia,  little  more  was 
known  of  the  Pamirs  than  had  been  told  by  the  ancient 
Arabians.     But  to  speak  of  these  regions  as  "  un- 


known" at  the  present  day  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  the  Pamirs  have  probably  been  the 
best  explored  part  of  High  Asia.  Wood,  it  is  true,  on 
his  return  in  1838  from  his  journey  in  search  of  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus,  gave  a  somewhat  erroneous  idea 
of  the  geography  of  those  parts,  but  in  1874  the 
mission  of  Sir  D.  Forsyth  to  Yarkand  led  to  the  first 
systematic  exploration  of  the  Pamir  country,  and  since 
then  Ney  Elias,  Lockhart,  Woodthorpe,  Bonvalot, 
Cumberland,  Bower,  Littledale,  Vounghusband,  Lord 
Curzon,  Grombchefski  and  Yanoff  have  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  these  regions,  while  in  1895  tne 
British  Boundary  Commission  carried  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  across  the  Hindu  Kush  to  meet  the 
Russian  frontier  which  was  then  demarcated  from  the 
Victoria  Lake  on  the  Great  Pamir  eastward  to  the  Chinese 
border,  the  valleys  to  the  south,  including  Wakhan  and 
Garan,  being  recognised  as  Afghan  territory.  It  would 
be  interesting  at  the  present  time  to  know  when  and  in 
what  circumstances  this  agreement,  so  lately  concluded, 
was  allowed  to  lapse,  for  Lieutenant  Olufsen  very 
plainly  states  that  in  1898-1899,  when  he  was  travelling 
in  Wakhan  and  Garan,  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence 
extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pandsh  or  Pauja 
River,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  whole  Pamir 
region,  and  the  Russian  frontier  is  therefore  now  close 
to  the  Baroghil  Pass  which  leads  over  the  Hindu  Kush 
to  Chitral,  and  is  within  ninety  miles  of  Gilgit  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Chitral  Fort  itself,  or 
about  the  distance  from  London  to  Bristol.  There 
is  little  fear  of  a  successful  invasion  of  India  by  this 
route,  as  the  physical  difficulties  of  moving  a  large 
force  over  such  a  country  would  be  almost  insuper- 
able even  if  no  resistance  was  met  with,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  justify  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Boundary  Commission  if  the  frontier  then  agreed  upon 
was  to  be  tacitly  surrendered  within  three  years  ;  and 
the  loss  of  prestige  which  must  follow  such  a  surrender 
is  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 

Lieutenant  Olufsen  however  is  not  concerned  with 
the  stormy  politics  of  Central  Asia  except  in  so  far  as 
they  influenced  the  scope  of  his  explorations.  The 
physical  features  of  the  country,  meteorological  ob- 
servations, archaeology  and  ethnology,  the  habits 
dress  and  customs  of  the  Pamir  tribes,  these  were  the 
points  on  which  the  Second  Danish  Pamir  Expedition 
sought  information,  and  their  record  shows  that  an 
immense  amount  of  useful  work  was  done  in  these 
directions.  Botany  and  zoology  receive  somewhat  less 
serious  treatment,  and  the  reader  will  feel  some  surprise 
at  coming  upon  such  a  passage  as  the  following  : — 
"There  is  in  the  mountains  of  Pamir  the  large  wild 
sheep  called  kiyik,  which  resembles  an  immense  ibex, 
of  a  greyish  colour  with  a  black  stripe  down  the  back. 
Its  size  is  that  of  an  ordinary  stag  ;  the  horns  are  large 
and  bent  backwards  like  the  horns  of  the  ibex. 
The  flesh,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  the  skin, 
with  its  thick  wool,  are  highly  prized  by  the  natives. 
Its  horns  are  used  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
holy  men."  No  sheep  of  this  description  is 
known  to  science,  and  as  several  photographs 
of  tombs  plainly  show  the  horns  to  be  those  of  the 
great  Himalayan  ibex  (Capra  sibirica),  it  would  appear 
that  the  author  has  mistaken  this  magnificent  goat  for 
a  sheep,  a  curious  error  in  a  scientific  man.  As  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  meat,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
we  know  that  hungry  men  are  seldom  dainty,  but  few 
Himalayan  sportsmen  would  describe  the  flesh  of  a. 
buck  ibex  as  "  sweet  ",  or  would  indeed  eat  the  brute 
unless  starving. 

The  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Southern  Pamirs  by  the  Siaposh  or  Black- 
robes,  otherwise  the  Kafirs  of  Kafiristan,  and  of  the 
many  remains  of  their  occupation  which  he  found  along 
the  Pandsh  River,  consisting  of  forts,  dwelling-houses- 
and  carvings  on  stone,  indicating  no  little  civilisation 
on  the  part  of  these  little-known  people,  the  forts  espe- 
cially being  extremely  well  built,  and  showing  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  military  engineering. 

A  notable  feature  of  Lieutenant  Olufsen's  book  is 
the  remarkable  modesty  of  the  author  with  regard  to 
his  own  and  his  companions'  doings.  The  journey 
itself,  which  occupied  a  year,  is  described  in  three  pages 
of  the  preface,  and  except  for  occasional  accounts  of 
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specially  interesting  places,  or  marches  of  exceptional 
difficulty,  is  not  referred  to  again,  the  book  being  really 
not  so  much  a  record  of  an  expedition  as  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  country  and  the  people.  It  is  onl\  a 
hint  here  and  there  which  shows  what  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  journey  these  adventurous  Danes  performed, 
as,  for  example,  when  we  are  told  of  a  place  where  the 
party  took  three  hours  to  move  thirty  paces  along  a  I 
bad  bit  of  road. 

The  book  has  suffered  somewhat  from  being  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  ignorant  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  measurements  and  scales  of  tern- 
perature  were  not  converted  into  those  usually  employed 
in  this  country.  To  say  that  a  mountain  is  5,000  metres  j 
high,  or  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  30°  Centigrade, 
conveys  little  meaning  to  too  many  English  readers. 
The  transliteration  of  Persian  and  other  Asiatic  words 
might  also  have  been  done  in  the  way  recognised  by 
British  Orientalists,  the  common  name  Jalal-ud-din, 
for  instance,  being  scarcely  recognisable  under  the  form 
Dshelal-ed-din.  No  object  is  gained  by  introducing 
these  strange  forms. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Other  World."    By  Frank  Frankfort  Moore. 
London  :  Nash.    1904.  6s. 

The  market  for  the  short  story  is  in  a  very  depressed 
and  a  very  depressing  condition.  It  curiously  resembles 
the  market  in  this  country  of  human  life.  There  is, 
according  to  the  publicists,  a  great  demand  for  babies, 
a  dire  waste  by  infant  mortality,  and  yet,  apparently, 
a  sheer  impossibility  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  those 
that  survive.  So  there  is  an  immense  demand  for 
short  stories  by  the  fourpenny  magazines,  for  short 
stories  as  far  as  possible  unfitted  for  the  struggle  for 
existence,  unimaginative,  unliterary,  invertebrate  affairs, 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is,  one  may  say,  happily 
likewise  an  immense  mortality  among  these  anaemic 
infants,  very  few  surviving  beyond  the  day,  the  week 
or  the  month  in  which  they  saw  the  light.  And  those 
that  do  survive  have,  as  a  rule,  like  the  superfluous 
labourer,  an  unsatisfactory  career.  For  the  public 
which  is  so  eager  for  short  stories  in  a  magazine 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  them  collected  between 
cloth  covers.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  per- 
versity of  taste,  but  its  effect  may  be  very  adequately 
gauged  by  the  book  before  us.  It  is  a  collection  of 
stories  written  for  uncritical  readers,  though  only  one 
of  them  has  apparently  appeared  in  a  magazine. 
These  are  all  admirably  adapted  to  a  public  entirely 
without  imagination  and  lagging  behind  the  movement 
of  its  age,  which  regards  literature  solely  as  a  distrac- 
tion for  its  leisure,  and  mistakes  for  finish  the  smooth 
commonplace.  As  the  title  denotes,  these  seven  tales 
are  all  concerned  more  or  less  with  unexplained  declina- 
tions of  personality,  and  they  fluctuate  in  intention 
between  the  production  of  a  shudder  and  an  air  of 
scientific  calm  ;  but  they  fail  alike  to  give  an  effect  of 
horror  or  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  speculations 
of  psychology. 

In  this  book  "  Black  as  he  is  painted  "  is  an  extreme 
dilution  of  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Mark  of  the  Beast"  ;  only 
we  are  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Fanshatee  is 
the  monkey  god  instead  of  Hanuman.  There  is  the 
difference  also  between  a  work  of  something  like  genius 
and  of  something  extremely  unlike  it  ;  but  that  will  pro- 
bably not  be  noticed  by  the  fourpenny-halfpenny  public. 
"  Magic  in  the  Web  of  It"  is  an  unmoving  mixture  of 
ignorant  psychology  and  incorrect  history  ;  the  events 
of  the  South  African  war  being  worse  jumbled  than 
seemed  possible  after  so  short  an  interval,  and  the  cool 
acceptance  by  Madge  Winston  of  her  lover's  reappear- 
ance in  England  with  an  undressed  wound  and  Cape 
mud  still  damp  on  his  boots  easily  beating  all  records 
of  psychological  stolidity.  "The  BkxxTOranges  "  is 
dull  melodrama— with  Italian  accessories,  and  the  con- 
cluding story  is  a  crude  attempt  to  wring  another  thrill 
out  of  the  Black  Mass.  There  is  in  the  entire  volume 
less  psychic  suggestion  than  in  a  single  sentence  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  less  sense  of  the  super- 
normal than  in  any  one  of  Miss  Mary  Wilkins'  quiet 
glimpses  of  the  haunted  mind. 


"The  Prospector."  By  Ralph  Connor.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  11)04.  ,,v- 
"The  Prospector"  does  more  credit  to  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  author  than  to  his  literary  skill. 
The  story  opens  with  a  very  long  description  of  a 
football  match  between  'Varsity  and  McGill,  two 
Canadian  teams,  and  the  rest  of  the  tale  deals  with 
the  "centre's"  work  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
Far  West.  One  would  gather  that  the  chief  qualifica- 
tion of  a  Western  missionary  is  to  be  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  broad  in  proportion.  It  is  a  favourite 
British  ecclesiastical  type,  the  parson  who  wrestles 
physically  rather  than  spiritually,  and  who  can  support 
his  arguments  with  his  fists.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
this  particular  minister  was  honest  and  devoted,  still 
his  peculiar  success  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to 
his  muscular  development.  The  style  of  the  writer  is 
irritatingly  common  and  full  of  slang  and  Americanisms. 

"  The  Face  in  the  Flashlight."  By  Florence  Warden. 
London  :  Long.     1905.  6s. 

Miss  Warden  in  her  latest  sensational  story  is  far 
from  recapturing  the  merits  of  the  "  House  on  the 
Marsh  ".  A  girl  is  witness  to  a  murder  near  Folke- 
stone ;  the  sight  of  the  murderer's  face,  revealed  in  a 
flashlight,  makes  an  indelible  impression  upon  her,  and 
yet  she  spends  the  next  year  or  so  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  marries  her 
dearest  friend.  She  soon  has  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  amiable  person,  whatever  his  earlier  record  may 
have  been,  is  trying  to  kill  his  wife  for  the  sake  of 
insurance  money.  Foiled  in  his  schemes  of  poison,  the 
scoundrel  pushes  his  wife  over  a  cliff  in  the  Riviera, 
and  had  not  an  insipid  young  man  (borrowed  from  the 
melodramatic  stage)  been  prowling  around  conveniently, 
his  scheme  would  have  been  successful.  There  is  too 
much  of  coincidence  and  of  artificial  misunderstanding 
in  the  book,  the  characters  are  not  interesting,  and  the 
situations  very  improbable. 

"  1,001  Indian  Nights  (The  Trials  of  Narayan  Lai)". 
By  A.  Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1904.  6s: 

A  "  Publisher's  note  "  informs  us  that  "  this  book  is 
the  work  of  a  high-caste  Hindu,  in  whose  blood  flows 
the  pure  stream  of  India's  classic  legends,  romances 
and  traditions  " — which  is  a  fairly  high-falutin'  way  of 
putting  it.  We  are  further  informed  that  "the  title 
does  not  challenge  comparison  with  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces,  but  its  justification  will  be  fully 
apparent  to  all  who  read  this  volume,  and  others  which  , 
it  is  hoped  will  come  from  the  same  gifted  pen  ".  In 
this  volume  we  have  twenty-one  nights  so  that  at  the 
same  rate,  if  he  is  to  justify  his  title  the  author 
must  contemplate  giving  us  close  upon  fifty  volumes. 
"  The  Trials  of  Narayan  Lai  "  are  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, and  are  set  forth  with  sufficient  spirit  to  make 
us  quite  ready  to  welcome  further  instalments  of 
"  the  Nights ",  though  we  will  not  promise  that  our 
patience  would  hold  out  for  the  entire  thousand  nights 
and  a  night.  Mr.  Ghosh  introduces  us  to  a  king's 
servant  who  has  dared  to  look  upon  the  king's  daughter 
with  the  eyes  of  love  !  About  to  be  killed  he  claims 
the  death  of  one  of  royal  caste,  and  to  prove  this  caste 
he  has  to  undergo  trials  in  which  but  for  the  miraculous 
happening  over  and  over  again  he  would  soon  have 
succumbed.  The  story  of  these  trials  is  full  of  "thrills" 
for  the  reader  who  can  lose  himself  in  a  spirited  narra- 
tive of  impossible  happenings — an  underground  fight 
with  a  boa,  a  hide-and-seek  with  Thugs,  a  walking  over 
fire,  a  living  burial,  a  taking  of  deadly  poisons,  and 
so  on.  It  is  a  really  lively  and  entertaining  book,  written 
with  such  a  command  of  English  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  readers  of  the  stories  when  they 
appeared  serially  took  them  to  be  the  work  of  an 
Orientalised  Western  instead  of  a  Westernised 
Oriental. 

"  Manassas  :  a  Novel  of  the  War."  By  Upton  Sinclair. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  Company.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.    1904.  6s. 

Happy  is  the  country  that  knows  only  one  war,  but 
for  its  blessings  it  pays  a  price.  The  patriotic  novelist 
taking  war  for  his  subject  is  compelled  to  work  in  the. 
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■most  minute  detail.  Thus  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  writes 
with  some  ability,  takes  over  four  hundred  pages  to 
bring  his  story  of  the  war  of  secession  up  to  the  first 
battle  of  Bull's  Run.  His  hero,  a  Southern  gentleman 
fighting  for  the  I'nion,  is  left  gazing  on  the  field,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  story  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  half  a  dozen  further  volumes.  There  is  little 
human  interest  in  it,  but  the  author  knows  his  docu- 
ments. Allan  Montague  picks  up  abolitionist  ideas 
when  he  goes  to  Boston  for  a  college  education,  but  he 
is  not  a  convincing  figure.  The  author,  in  fact,  does 
not  state  the  case  fairly  for  the  South,  and  it  is  difficult, 
in  spite  of  his  special  pleading,  to  be  interested  in  his 
priggish  young  renegade.  There  are  good  patches  of 
description  in  the  book,  but  a  satisfactory  novel  can 
hardly  be  made  from  a  political  treatise  blended  with  a 
detailed  record  of  public  events. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

**  England  and  Egypt."    By  Alfred  Milner.    London  :  Arnold. 
1904.  6.f. 

Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst  has  added  to  the  new  edition  of  this 
admirable  book  a  summary  of  and  some  comment  on  the 
history  of  Egypt  in  1904,  which  is  of  interest  and  value  coming 
from  one  whom  the  author  has  declared  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant actor  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
after  the  "  great  master-builder  himself  ::.  This  is  one  of  the 
books  on  British  rule  and  world  policy  which  every  Englishman, 
who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  educated  in  these  matters,  is 
bound  to  read.  Happily  the  task  is  light  and  pleasant  enough. 
Sir  John  Eldon  (iorst,  in  his  contribution  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Riaz  Pasha,  probably  the  most  interesting  and  able 
of  the  Egyptians  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal  during  the 
Occupation.  Riaz  has  often  been  a  severe  critic  of  our  Egyptian 
policy,  yet  Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst  is  happy  to  recall  the  words 
which  he  uttered  not  long  ago—"  if  we  cast  a  glance  on  the 
past,  and  if  we  compare  it  to  the  present,  we  see  that  our  ideas 
have  taken  a  new  development  in  the  direction  of  science  and 
progress.  .  .  .  When  we  reflect  on  the  past  we  must  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  what  the  present  brings  us,  and  on  what  we 
may  still  further  hope  for  in  the  future".  Taking  figures,  the 
record  of  Egypt  during  our  occupation  is,  as  the  author  says, 
one  of  almost  monotonous  success  ;  but  there  are  other  sides 
to  this  Egyptian  question,  and  we  notice  that  he  puts  his 
finger  on  a  spot  of  real  danger  and  perplexity  when  he 
refers  to  the  possible  effect  on  the  national  character  of 
this  clockwork  prosperity  and  improvement.  Must  not  a 
nation  in  the  main,  like  the  individual,  fight  its  own  way  to 
salvation  ':  This,  we  believe,  is  a  problem  which  England 
will  have  to  turn  its  attention  to  in  earnest  before  long.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst  feels  something  of  the 
kind  :  indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  do  so. 

"The  Study  of  Chemical   Composition.''     By  Ida  Freund. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1904.    i8j.  net. 

This  is  a  text-book  of  theoretical  chemistry  on  a  novel  and 
interesting  basis.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  problems  of 
chemical  theory,  the  laws  of  fixed  and  multiple  ratios  of  com- 
position, the  atomic  hypothesis,  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  the  de- 
termination of  atomic  weights  and  the  periodic  law,  treating 
them  historically  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the 
original  investigators.  Thus  in  discussing  "equivalence", 
after  a  quotation  from  Cavendish,  the  inventor  of  the  phrase 
and  of  the  idea,  there  follows  an  account  of  Richter's 
fundamental  researches,  partly  in  his  own  words,  together 
with  the  commentary  of  Berzelius  which  gave  Richter's  work 
its  modern  interpretation.  Finally  we  get  a  long  quotation  from 
Slas:  account  of  the  transformation  of  silver  iodate  into  silver 
iodide  by  which  the  exactitude  of  the  law  of  equivalence  may  be 
said  to  have  been  finally  established.  The  book  is  distinguished 
not  only  by  its  knowledge,  both  of  the  history  of  chemistry  and  of 
its  most  modern  developments,  but  by  the  clarity  of  its  style 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  material  has  been  selected  and 
presented.  Written  from  a  broad  philosophical  standpoint,  we 
know  of  no  book  more  suited  for  the  student  of  chemistry  who 
has  attained  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  science  and  is 
now  ready  to  appreciate  a  critical  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  results  he  has  learnt  have  been  built  up,  thereby  fitting 
himself  for  the  real  world  of  investigation  on  his  own  account. 

"Colonies  and    Colonial   Federations."     By   E.   J.  Payne. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    y.  6d. 

This  addition  to  "  The  English  Citizen"  series,  which  may 
be  read  with  equal  interest  by  Lriton  and  Colonial  alike,  is 
really  an  up-to-date  amplification  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Payne's 
original  volume  which  dealt  mainly  with  India  and  devoted 
only  some  eighty  pages  to  the  colonies.  It  is  Mr.  Payne's 
tribute  to  the  importance  which  the  colonies  have  assumed  in 


the  economy  and  development  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
little  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections  :  geographical, 
historical,  economic  and  political,  and  under  each  heading  Mr. 
Payne  manages  to  pack  a  vast  amount  of  carefully  prepared 
information  imparted  in  delightful  English.  He  seems  to  have 
missed  nothing  which  might  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
growth  or  the  continued  progress  of  the  Empire.  To  his 
mind  the  motive  which  started  England  on  her  career  of  world 
adventure  in  Elizabeth's  day  was  a  determination  not  to  fall 
under  the  domination  of  inferior  states.  "  This  motive  doubt- 
less co-operated  with  a  generous  ardour  of  enterprise  and  a 
deep  sense  of  an  imperial  mission."  Few  countries  would  have 
survived  such  a  blow  as  the  American  War  of  Independence 
and  risen  on  the  ashes  of  their  greatness  to  higher  and  better 
things.  Mr.  Payne's  object  is  to  provide  a  text-book  and  this 
he  has  undoubtedly  done  :  no  better  book  with  which  to  open 
up  a  study  of  the  history  and  present-day  conditions  of  the 
Empire  could  be  desired.  It  is  not  colourless  as  text-books  too 
often  are.  Mr.  Payne  does  not  hesitate  to  express  an  emphatic 
if  judicial  opinion  on  such  questions  as  the  abandonment  of  the 
Transvaal  in  1881  or  the  effects  of  free  trade  on  imperial  re- 
lations. If  the  student  seizes  the  moral  to  be  extracted  from 
these  pages  he  will  never  support  a  cosmopolitan  policy  in  the 
government  of  the  empire. 

"  Textes  religieux  assyriens  et  babyloniens."  Premiere  serie. 
Par  Francois  Martin.  Paris  :  Letourney  et  Ane.  1903. 
12/r. 

Reviewing  this  book  for  the  "Expository  Times "  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  after  having  pointed  out  its  high  value  to  the 
Assyriologist,  observes  that  "there  are  others  beside  the 
Assyriologist  who  ought  to  study  it" — mentioning  specially 
the  anthropologist  and  the  theologian  :  we  would  go  further, 
and  say  that  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  everyone  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  evolution  of  human  thought  as  connected  with 
literature  as  well  as  with  religion.  The  texts,  published  by  the 
Abbe  Martin,  are  accompanied  with  translations  and  commen- 
taries which  make  them  easily  accessible  to  all,  thus  giving  the 
general  reader  an  opportunity  of  forming  by  himself  an  idea  of 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  This 
sacred  literature  is  closely  akin  to  our  own,  and  affords  many 
points  of  interesting  comparison  with  the  Bible  and  the  Psalms. 
Several  of  the  Rev.  F.  Martin's  texts — such  as  the  penitential 
psalm  (pp.  56-58),  and  the  hymns  to  Ishtar  (pp.  60-07)  and  to 
I  Marduk  (p.  1 59)  are  of  the  highest  lyrical  beauty  as  put  in  full 
light  by  the  author's  eloquent  and  admirable  translations.  The 
introduction  gives  us  a  capital  summary  of  what  is  known  up. 
to  now  about  the  religion  and  religious  practices  of  the 
Mesopotamian  peoples. 

"Life  and  Letters  at  Bath  in  the  XYIII.  Century."  By  A. 
Barbeau.    With  a  Preface  by  Austin  Uobson. 

This  is  a  prettily  illustrated  and  agreeable  book  of  eighteenth- 
century  literary  and  society  gossip  and  local  history  and  is 
really  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  foreigner.  Fanny  Burney, 
Jane  Austen,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  course 
figure  in  these  pages  ;  but  Mr.  Barbeau  overlooked  the  two 
lovely  daughters  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  tragic  love  affair  and 
death  of  Maria. 

The  "  Law  Quarterly  Review  "  is  at  its  severest,  and  perhaps 
the  article  by  Sir  Robert  Stout  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zea- 
land on  "  Is  the  Privy  Council  a  Legislative  Body?"  and  one 
on  "  Russian  Raids  on  Neutral  Commerce  "  are  the  only  two 
which  might  be  described  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  persons 

I  interested  in  current  politics.  The  Chief  Justice's  article  is  an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Privy  Council  assumes  a  discretion 
amounting  to  the  legislative  power  in  construing  Colonial 
Statutes.  That  on  the  "Russian  Raids ",  by  Professor  Edwin 
Maxey  of  West  Virginia  University,  maintains  that  Russia  has 
not  deferred  to  the  more  modern  opinion  as  to  the  enlarged  rights 
of  neutrals  in  international  law.  A  note  on  the  Free  Church 
case  "  chaffs "  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  theology,  and 
wonders  after  all  what  all  the  display  of  theological  erudition 

I  had  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  has  puzzled  others  as  well  as 
the  editor. 
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GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Fouilles  de  Delphes,"  exe'cutees  aux  frais  du  Gouvernement 
fraiNjais,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Th.  Homolle,  Membre 
de  l'lnstitut,  Directeur  de  l'Ecole  franchise  d  Athenes 
(1892-1900.  Tome  II.,  fasc.  I.  ;  Tome  IV.,  fasc.  1.  ; 
Tome  V.,  fasc.  I.    Paris  :  Fontemoing.  1902-1904. 

This  monumental  work,  which  will  rank  among  the  most 
important  contributions  ever  made  to  the  history  of  Greek  art 
and  antiquities,  deserves  of  course  more  than  a  short  notice, 
and  as  soon  as  a  portion  at  least  of  the  text  has  appeared, 
we  propose  to  publish  a  fuller  article  on  the  whole  subject 
of  Delphoi.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
giving  a  general  idea  of  what  the  contents  of  the  book 
will  be — with  a  mere  glance  on  the  parts  already  out.  The 
work  will  comprise  five  volumes,  summarised  in  the  pro- 
spectus as  follows:  I.  Introduction.  Histoire  de  la  ville  de 
Delphes.  Histoire  des  fouilles.  Collection  des  textes  re- 
latifs  h  Delphes.  II.  Topographie  et  Architecture  (200  draw- 
ings in  the  text  and  40  separate  plates).  III.  Epigraphie 
(20D  plates  :  the  transcriptions  and  commentaries  to  be 
published  uniform  with  the  Berlin  "Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum ").  IV.  Monuments  figures.  Sculpture  (200  draw- 
ings in  the  text,  and  80  separate  plates).  V.  Monuments 
figures.  Petits  bronzes,  Terres  cuites,  Antiquites  diverses 
(250  drawings  in  the  text  and  30  separate  plates). 

The  editor  and  publisher  must  be  congratulated  on  the 
size  they  have  adopted  (large  quarto  and  small  folio)  ;  it  con- 
trasts most  favourably  with  the  inconveniently  bulky  elephant 
folios  of  the  German  publication  on  Olympia.  The  first  three 
fasciculi  of  plates  (without  text),  now  before  us,  are  perfection 
itself :  the  plans  are  capital,  and  nothing  finer  could  be  imagined 
than  the  restoration  of  Apollo's  "temenos"  (II.  pi.  ix.),  and  of 
the  treasuries  of  the  Cnidians  (id.  pi.  xi.),  and  of  the  Athenians 
(id.  pi.  xii. ).  Pupils  of  the  French  schools  at  Rome  and  at 
Athens  have  always  been  renowned  for  their  restorations  of 
antique  monuments,  but  here  M.  Fournaire  has  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors.  The  next  fasciculus,  containing  the  rest  of 
the  plates  of  Vol.  IV.,  will  appear  during  the  present  quarter, 
and  the  companion  text  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

"  Le  Forum  Romanum  et  la  Voie  sacree."  Par  F.  Hoffbauer. 
Texte  par  l'abbe"  H.  Thedenat,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut. 
Paris:  Plon-Nourrit  &  Cie.    1905.  i6j. 

Poets  and  artists  who  have  shed  indignant  tears  over  what 
riiey  called  the  vandalism  of  the  Italians  in  destroying  the 
Forum  Romanum  as  it  existed  before  1870  with  its  picturesque 
associations  and  surroundings — only  to  lay  bare  mere  bricks  and 
stones — will  be  more  than  compensated  for  their  loss  by  a  book 
like  this,  which  calls  to  life  again  those  very  bricks  and  stones. 
From  out  of  rather  unattractive  ruins  M.  Hoffbauer's  fascina- 
ting restorations,  accompanied  by  the  Abbe  Thedenat's  learned, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  lively  commentary,  conjure  up  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  as  it  developed  itself  round  this  Forum 
Romanum — a  mere  market-place  at  the  origin,  and  a  small 
place  always,  but  one  whose  name  has  filled  the  world.  The 
coloured  plates  are  specially  attractive,  and  the  setting-up  of 
fhe  book  is  excellent.  It  will  appeal  to  everybody,  to  scholars 
as  well  as  to  men  of  the  world. 

"  La  Villa  imperiale  de  Tibur."  Par  Pierre  Gusman.  Preface 
de  Gaston  Boissier,  de  l'Academie  francaise.  Paris: 
Fontemoing.    1904.  £2, 

Men  are  reflected  by  their  works,  and  nothing  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  most  Greek  of  all  Roman  emperors — 
the  whimsical  artist  and  dilettante  who  succeeded  Trajan  in 
117 — than  the  gorgeous  villa  which  he  erected  for  himself 
at  Tibur,  with  its  innumerable  works  of  art — partly  genuine 
.  apd  carried  home  from  abroad,  partly  imitated  from  what  he 
had  seen  and  admired  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and 
elsewhere  in  the  course  of  his  many  travels.  But  Hadrian's 
tastes  in  their  turn  are  only  the  expression  of  the  tastes  of 
his  time,  as  showing  in  what  way  Rome  understood  Greek 
sculpture  and  architecture,  and  modified  them  according  to 
her  own  fancy  :  this  Gneco-Roman  art,  which  reached  its 
climax  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  underlies  the 
whole  history  of  modern  art,  from  the  classical  Renaissance 
down  to  the  first  half  of  last  century,  when  genuine  and  un- 
sophisticated Greek  art  began  for  the  first  time  to  be  known 
and  understood.  A  knowledge  of  the  Villa  Hadriana — the 
most  complete  embodiment  which  has  ever  existed  of  Gntco- 
Koman  art  in  all  its  branches — of  what  it  once  contained, 
and  of  what  can  still  be  reconstituted  from  its  present  ruins,  is 
rhus  essential  to  all  students  and  lovers  of  art  and  its  history  : 
they  would  not  wish  for  a  better  guide  than  M.  Gusman  and 
the  splendid  volume,  in  which  he  follows  up  the  fortunes  of 
the  celebrated  villa  through  the  many  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  erected.  The  book  is  admirably  illus- 
trated :  the  616  drawings  and  12  extra  plates  it  contains  re- 
produce not  only  the  present  ruins  with  all  their  details  and 
surroundings,  and  excellent  restorations  of  the  main  buildings, 
.  but  also  the  countless  works  of  art,  statues,  reliefs  and  frag- 


ments of  architecture  ever  unearthed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
villa,  and  now  scattered  about  through  the  principal  museums 
and  galleries  of  Europe. 

"  Petrone  en  France."    By  Albert  Collignon.    Paris  :  Fonte- 
moing.   1905.    2 fr.  50^. 

"  Quo  Vadis  ? "  and  its  unparalleled  popularity  have  made 
Petronius'  figure  a  familiar  one  with  the  million.  Whether  the 
"arbiter  elegantiarum "  of  Nero's  Court,  so  vividly  depicted 
by  Sienkiewicz,  is  the  same  as  the  only— save  Horace — really 
original  writer  in  the  whole  history  of  Roman  literature — 
the  "auctor  purissimas  impuritatis"  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Satiricon- — is  still  an  open  question  which  M.  Albert  Collignon 
does  not  include  within  his  present  scope  ;  his  book  refers  only 
to  the  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Petronius,  or  rather  to 
their  fate  from  the  Roman  times  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
their  influence  on  literature,  principally  in  France.  It  is  mainly 
a  bibliographical  study — but  a  bibliographical  study  made  plea- 
sant and  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader  by  the  author's 
wit,  and  the  many  anecdotes  with  which  he  intersperses  his 
inquisitions.  The  best  perhaps  of  these  anecdotes  refers  to  a 
most  amusing  case  of  mistaken  identity;  a  seventeenth-century 
scholar  from  Liibeck,  called  Heinricus  Meibomius,  who  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Satiricon,  having  come  across  an  Italian 
guide-book  which  mentioned  that  "  Petronius  Bonoriiae  integer 
servatur  ",  and  taking  this  to  relate  to  a  complete  manuscript  of 
the  celebrated  romance,  started,  so  it  seems,  at  once  for  Italy, 
only  to  find  out  on  his  arrival  at  Bologna,  that  the  "  integer 
Petronius  "  was  nothing  but  the  body  of  S.  Petronius — a  fifth- 
century  canonised  bishop — preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  cathedral 
of  the  town  !  The  book  ends  with  a  capital  criticism  of 
M.  Laurent  Tailhade's  extraordinary  translation  of  the  Satiricon 
— partly  in  French  slang,  ancient  and  modern. 

"  Revue  archeologique."     Septembre — Octobre,  1904.    Paris  : 
Leroux. 

The  number  opens  with  a  scholarly  disquisition  by  M.  Fou- 
cart  on  a  papyrus  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Petrie  papyri,  II.  8), 
followed  by  "  Apropos  des  salutations  imperiales  de  Neron  ",  Mr. 
Maynal's  answer  to  Mr.  Stuart  Jones'  criticism  on  his  (Mr. 
Maynal's)  former  article  (1901)  on  the  subject. — Then  comes 
a  highly  interesting  piece  of  anecdotal  archaeology  by  Mr. 
Salomon  Reinach,  who  gives  us  the  first  part  of  an  "  Esquisse 
d'une  histoire  de  la  collection  Campana",  the  continuation  of 
which  will  be  eagerly  expected  by  all  its  readers. — M.  Jean  de 
Mot's  very  confused  and  rather  chaotic  "  Vases  egeens  en  forme 
d'animaux "  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as-  to  what  the 
author's  ideas  are,  or  even  as  to  whether  he  has  any  ideas  at 
all  on  the  subject. — The  "Notes  de  Mythologie  syrienne"  by 
M.  Rene  Bussaud  are  a  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Oriental  religions,  and  M.  Paul  Monceaux  in  his  "  Etude 
critique  sur  la  '  Passio  Tipasii  Veterani '"  very  cleverly  discri- 
minates the  authentic  and  historical  parts  of  the  "  Passio  "  from 
its  legendary  additions. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  154. 
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POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
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Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
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the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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■  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
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Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
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Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 
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ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 
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Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 
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accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,         2/9,  and  4/6. 
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Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
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WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate, 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

KIRKHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LANCASHIRE. 

WANTED,  after  the  Easter  Holidays  (in  conse-4- 
quence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Spry  Leverton,  the  present 
Headmaster),  a  HEADMASTER  for  Kirkham  Grammar  School.  It  is  required 
by  the  scheme  that  the  Headmaster  shall  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Salary  £150,  together  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than 
£2  nor  more  than  ,£5  a  year  for  each  boy  attending  the  school.  There  are  at 
present  54  boys  in  the  school,  and  the  Capitation  Fee  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Governors  at  £3  per  boy.  There  is  a  good  house  of  sufficient  size  to  take  a  few 
boarders,  the  payment  by  whom  (exclusive  of  tuition  fees)  shall  not  exceed  £$0  per 
annum.  Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  25th 
February  next  to  W.  J.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Kirkham,  Preston,  Secretary  to 
the  Governors,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained. 
Kirkham,  27th  January,  1905. 
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Etudes   economiques   sur    l'antiquite  (par  Paul  Guiraud).    Paris : 

Hachette.    3/X50.  • 
Albert  Diirer  (T.  Sturge  Moore).    Duckworth.    "]s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

Lives  of  the   Engineers  :    Metcalfe  and  Telford  (Samuel  Smiles. 

Popular  Edition).    Murray.    3.C  6d. 
A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  (William  J.   Rolfe).  Duckworth. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Cervantes  (Albert  E.  Calvert).    Lane.    3^.  6d.  net. 
Lives  of  the  Engineers :   Smeaton  and   Rennie  (Samuel  Smiles). 
Murray.    3^.  6d. 

A  Short  Biography  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (Leo  Tolstoy).  Free 

Age  Press,    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  John  Nicholson  (Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter).  Murray. 

2s.  6d.  net.  , 

Records  of  the  Rev.  John  Cowper  and  of  Other  Members  of  the 
Family  of  Wm.  Cowper  (the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes).  Olney  : 
Ratcliff. 

Sydney  Smith  (George  W.  E.  Russell).    Macmillan.    2s.  net. 
Fiction 

Le  Cite  Ardente  (par  H.  Carton  de,  Wiart).  Paris  :  Pernn.  3/;-.  50. 
The  Torchbearers  (Mary  Bradford  Whiting)  ;  Yesterday's  To-morrow 

(DoraGreenwell  McChesney) ;  TheOriflamme  in  Egypt  (Charles  H, 

Butcher).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net  each. 
When  the  World  Went  Wry  (M.  F.  Wilson).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 
Progress  (R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham).    Duckworth.  6s. 

History 

The  United  States  of  America  (Edwin  Erie  Sparks.  2  vols.) 
Putnams.  12s. 

The  South  American  Republics  (Thomas  C.  Dawson.  Vol.  II.). 
Putnams.  6s. 

Les  Memoires  du  General  Govone  (mis  en  ordre  et  publics  par  son 
fils  le  Chevalier  de  Govone  ;  traduits  de  l'italien  par  le  Com- 
mandant M.  H.  Weil.  Edition  francaise  augmentee  de  documents 
inedits.  Preface  de  M.  Jules  Claretie,  de  l'academie  fran9aise). 
Paris:  Fontemoing.  lofr. 

Law 

The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon  (Fourth  Edition.    Revised  by  Joseph  E. 

Morris).    Stevens  and  Sons  Ltd.    6s.  6d. 
A  Guide  to  the  Licensing  Act   1904  (S.  John  G.  Micklethwait). 

Blackwood.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Urban  Police  and  Sanitary  Legislation  1904  (Compiled  and  Arranged 

by  Frank  Noel  Keen).    King.    10.?.  6d.  net. 

Recreation 

Great  Lawn  Tennis  Players  (George  W.  Beldam  and  P.  A.  Vaile). 

Macmillan.    1 2.?.  6d.  net. 
Foster  on  Poker,  $s.  net  ;  The  Laws  of  Bridge  ("Boaz  "),  If.  6d.  net^j 

Call-Ace  Euchre  (R.  F.  Foster).    De  La  Rue. 

School  Books 

The  New  Temple  Reader  (E.  E.  Speight).  Horace  Marshall,  is.  6d. 
net. 

Homer's  Odyssey  ;  Homer's  Iliad  (A.  J.  Church).  Seeley.  If. 
each. 

Les  Normands  en  Angleterre  et  en  France  (Thierry.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Smith),  2s.  6d.  ;  Le  Serment  (Jules  David.  Edited  by  Cecile 
Hugon),  is.  6d.    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

Verse 

A  Book  of  Ballads  (Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson).  Horace  Marshall. 
is.  6d. 

Songs  from  a  Northern  Garden  (Bliss  Carman).  Murray.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Reckoning  (Oliver  Brett).    Humphreys.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Maria  Creatrix  (Rev.  T.  H.  Passmore).    Stock.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Books  printed  in  Scotland  before  1700,  A  List  of  (Harry  G.  Aldis). 

Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. 
Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (2  vols.).  Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin.    $4.00  net. 
London  Diocese  Book  1905.    Spottiswoode.    is.  6d.  net. 
Robert  Browning  Calendar  and  Birthday  Book  (Selected  by  M.  E. 

Gibbings).    De  La  More  Press.    2s.  6d. 
Tsar,  The  Truth  about  the  (Carl  Joubert).    Nash.    ys.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February  :— The  Monthly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  National 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Law 
(Quarterly  Review,  $s.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/;'.  ;  La 
Revue,  1  yV.30  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Strand, 
6d.  ;  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  yn.  ;  Lippincott's,  25c.  ;  Harper's  Monthly, 
is.  ;  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  3*.  6d.  net  ;  The  Century 
Illustrated,  is.  i,d.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ; 
S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ;  The  Forum  (January — 
March),  50c.  ;  The  Jewish  (Quarterly  Review,  3*.  6d.  ;  The  Eng- 
lish Historical  Review,  5*.  ;  The  Delineator,  6d.  ;  Baconiana,  i.r.  ; 
The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  The  Windsor 
Magazine,  6d. 
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Messrs.  L6RGMS  &  CO.'S  List. 

MR.  FREDERIC  VILLIERS'  BOOK  ON  THE  WAR. 

PORT  ARTHUR: 

Three  Months  with  the  Besiegers. 

A  DlUKNAl.  OK  OfCURRENTS. 

By  FREDERIC  VILLIERS. 

Willi  35  Illustrations,  2  Facsimiles,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

*+*  This  book  is  illustrated  from  the  Authors  original  Sketches  and 
Photographs,  depu  ting  his  experiences  with  General  Baron  Nogi's  army 
before  the  great  fortress.  It  deals  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
indomitable  besiegers,  the  Author  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fighting  night  and  day. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE    AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

CHEAP  EDITION.    With  Portrait.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

%*  Pol.  I.  of  this  Edition  was  issued  as  Part  I.  of  the  Original 
Edition.  It  has  been  largely  Rearranged,  carefully  Revised,  and  in 
part  Rewritten. 

SCOTSMAN. — ''Sir  George  Trevelyan's  history  is  on  its  own  account  so  well 
balanced,  carefully  authenticated,  and  interestingly  written  that  its  publication  in 
this  cheap  form  should  find  for  it  hosts  of  new  readers  among  those  who  affect 
serious  literamre." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— ■"  A  masterpiece  which  lays  both  nations  under  a 
deep  and  welcome  obligation." 


NEW  CHEAP  EDITION"  IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES. 

THE    EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

By  William  Morris. 

In  14  parts,  comprised  in  12  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Part  I.  PROLOGUE.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  on  the  Life  and  Work  of 
William  Morris,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  and  a  Portrait  hithtrto  unpublished, 
is.  net. 

Part  II.    ATALANTA'S  RACE.    Is.  net. 

The  type  of  this  New  Edition  is  reset,  and  the  Parts  bound  in  grey 
boards,  with  linen  backs,  similar  in  style  to  the  various  Lectures  and 
Essays  by  William  Morris,  which  were  printed  in  the  Golden  Type. 


THIRD  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  CHEMISTRY. 

By  D.  MENDELEEFF. 

Translated  from  the   Russian  (Seventh    Edition)  by  George  Kamensicy, 

A.  R.S.M-,  of  the  Imperial  Mint,  St.  Petersburg,  and  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Pops, 

B.  Sc,  F.I.C.    With  110  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s.  net. 


THE  TIGER  OF  MUSCOVY: 

A  Romance  of  the  Time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

By  FRED  WHISHAW. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DUNDEE  COURIER.—"  Mr.  Whishaw  has  depicted  all  the  characters  in  this 
story  with  his  usual  force  and  vividness.  The  tale  moves  with  rapidity  ;  not  one 
dull  page  can  be  found  in  the  book." 

DAIL  V  NEWS. — "  The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  picture  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 

carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  its  essential   reality  The  Czar  s  changing 

moods  are  narrated  with  mu:h  spirit,  while  there  is  sufficient  adventure  to  satisfy 
the  most  insatiate  appetite." 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  bj  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 

ON  FEBRUARY  10th.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PETER'S  MOTHER 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE, 

Author  of  "Deborah  of  Tod's,"  "Adam  Grigsou,"  "Cornelius,"  &c. 

*«*  In  her  new  novel  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  breaks  fresh  ground  in 
giving,  with  more  than  one  love  current,  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  a  young  heir  and  his  widowed  mother.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
a  Devonshire  country  house,  the  titular  mistress  of  which  is 
*'  Peter's  Mother." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


To  Readers  of  Novels  and  Others. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  so  great  is  the  mass  of  current 
literature  that  the  ordinary  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  know  which  books 
to  select.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  THE  BANDOLERO,  by 
Paul  Gwynnc.  'Phis  Author  s  first  hook,  "  Marta,"  was  a  pronoun,  ,;! 
success.  I  HI-'.B.  I.YDi  '/./:' Rc  >  follows  the  same  tftaw,  the  scene  being 
laid  in  Sunny  Spain.  .It  the  same  time  the  reader  will  find  this  book 
a  distinct  advance  on  "Marta."  One  of  the  leading  critics  of  the 
day  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  best 
published  during  lecent  years.  The  late  Mr.  Watts,  the  great  authority 
on  Spanish  literature  and  the  eminent  translator  of  "  Don  Quixote,'' 
claimed  that  Mr.  Paul  Gwynne  had  an  unrivalled  facility  in  the 
portrayal  of  Spanish  life  ami  character.  A  book  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  English  public,  and  which  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  selling  by  thousands,  is  IN  THE 
BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE.  In  this  book  humour  and  pathos  are  skil- 
fully blended.  Miss  May  Sinclair,  who  "won  approval  by  ' '  Two  Sides  of  a, 
Question  " and"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  Tyson,"  is  scoring  a  much  greater 
success  with  THE  DIl'INE  FIRE.  It  is  distinctly,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  reviewers,  "a  great  book."  THE  PRISONER  OF 
M.  1  DEMOISELLE  is  another  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Roberts' 
charming  romances.  None  of  those  who  have  read  "  Barbara  Ladd" 
and  "  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood"  will  require  further  intro- 
duction to  this  well-known  Canadian  author's  books.  This  list 
should  not  end  without  a  mention  of  Miss  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's 
recent  book,  PA  TIIS_OF^  J  UDGMEN'I,  which  the  "Daily 
News"  considers  to  be  "really  a  great  book,''  and  for  which  the 
reviewers  generally  have  high  praise.  Orders  should  now  be  placed 
for  a  powerful  story  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  entitled 
CRITTENDEN,  by  fohn  Fox,  the  now  famous  correspondent  and 
novelist,  who  attained  such  wonderful  success  at  home,  in  the 
colonies,  and  abroad,  with  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come."  Mrs.  Comyns  l^arr  has  written  a  romance  to  be  published 
during  February,  entitled  fOIIN  FLETCHER  S _  MADONNA, 
which  is  certain  to  be  looked  for  eagerly  in  literary  and  dramatic 
circles.     The  background  of  the  story  is  placed  in  Italy. 

A  SECRET  AGENT 

IN   PORT  ARTHUR. 

By     WILLIAM  CREENicR, 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6/- 

"  The  chapters  describing  his  experiences  in  Port  Arthur  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  are  indeed  ot  fascinating  interest,  perhaps  the  most  intormative  document  that 
has  yet  come  to  us  trom  the  neart  of  the  tragedy  of  the  great  siege." 

DAILY  NEWS. 

"  Very  admirable,  vivid,  and  brightly  told."— DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

"  Contains  many  sketches  of  men  and  incidents  which  are  certain  to  render 

it  popular."— MOkNiNO  POST. 

NEW  BOOKS. 
THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONFLICT. 

By  K.  ASAKAWA,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College. 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    7S.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS   AND    RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
GENERAL  LEE. 

By  Captain  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.    123.  6d.  net. 

FAR    AND  NEAR. 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS.    Crown  Svo.    58.  net. 
Essays  on  Travel  in  Alaska,  Jamaica,  occ. 

BITS   OF  GOSSIP. 

By  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  net. 
Reminiscences  by  the  Great  New  England  Writers  and  Celebrities. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  i6  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
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THE  ACME  OF 
SPORTING  LITERATURE 


No  more  terse,  and  at  the  same  time  accurate, 
description  could  be  bestowed  on  Whyte-Melville's 
Works.  To  many  sporting'  books  the  term  of  literature 
could  scarcely  be  applied,  whilst  a  large  proportion  of 
the  best  examples  of  English  men  of  letters  are  quite 
guiltless  of  a  sporting  flavour.  An  author  pre-eminent 
not  only  in  style  and  composition,  but  intimate  with 
country  life  and  woodcraft,  must  necessarily  appeal 
to  a  nation  devoted  to  out-of-door  pursuits.  That 
Whyte-Melville's  entire  writings  are  not  to  be  found 
on  the  bookshelves  of  every  home  is  presumably  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  countless  editions  at  ever- 
diminishing  prices  have  not  been  put  on  the  market,  as 
has  been  done  with  other  classics. 

Whether  we  follow  Mr.  Sawyer  in  his  wild  career 
over  the  Northamptonshire  pastures,  or  trace  the 
evolutions  of  the  Great  King  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
the  sportsman  with  his  dash  of  military  enthusiasm 
and  his  appreciation  of  country  life  is  ever  with  us. 
The  usages  of  Victorian  society,  with  its  characteristics, 
amiable  or  the  reverse,  have  assuredly  never  found  a 
more  able  exponent,  while  the  invariable  triumph  of  all 
that  is  straightforward  and  manly  over  deception  and 
profligacy  appeals  to  the  best  human  instincts. 

In  arranging  for  the  publication  of  a  complete 
edition,  the  proprietors  of  "  Land  and  Water  Illus- 
strated  "  have  felt  that  amongst  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  their  sporting  countrymen  thousands  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  securing  such  an  addition 
to  their  library.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would 
be  impossible  to  offer  twenty-five  well-produced 
volumes,  many  of  which  are  still  copyright,  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  each.  Newspaper  enterprise  has, 
however,  done  wonders  in  this  respect,  though  its 
application  to  sporting  fiction  is  now  made  for  the  first 
time. 

In  point  of  value  and  quality  the  present  enterprise 
stands  out  from  all  previous  efforts  in  this  direction. 


The  Edition  is  complete  in  twenty-Jive  volumes,  and  is 
ready  for  immediate  despatch.  Each  volume  is  well 
printed  on  antique  paper  oj  excellent  quality,  and 
illustrated  by  an  artist  oj  the  Jorcmost  rank.  A  single 
payment  oj  six  shillings,  with  an  agreement  to  make 
eight  Jurther  payments  oj  the  same  amount,  will  secure 
the  immediate  delivery  oj  the  twenty-Jive  volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  crimson  cloth.  The  edition  may 
also  be  obtained  in  halj  morocco  or  half  calj.  Illus- 
trated Prospectus,  containing  Jull  particulars  oj  this 
really  remarkable  offer,  together  with  an  interesting 
sketch  oj  Whyte-Melville's  life  and  work,  will  be  sent 
post  free  0/1  application. 

Mr.  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

"I  honestly  congratulate  you  on  having  produced 
some  beautiful  books." 


To  the  Managers,  8.W.M.  Dept.,  "  Land  and  Water  Illustrated," 
12  and  13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C. 


'Please  send  me  free  prospectus  of  your 
Edition  of  Whytc-Melville. 


JVamc  

Residence . 


S.R.3 


Prices  for  Cash  or  on 
the  Instalment  System. 
CLOTH  BINDING,  50/- 

Or  nine  equal  Monthly  In- 
stalments of  6/-  each. 

HALF  MOROCCO,  84/- 

Or  nine  equal  Monthly  In- 
stalments of  10  each. 

HALF  CALF,  105/- 

Or  nine  equal  Monthly  In- 
stalments of  1 2/6  each. 


■  ■  ■ 

Do  you  Hunt  ?  Do  you  Shoot  ? 

Do  you  Fish  ?  Do  you  play  Polo  ? 

Do  you  play  Cricket  ? 
Do  you  play  Football  ?      Do  you  Motor  ? 
Do  you  go  Racing  ?      Do  you  Yacht  ? 
Do  you  play  Bridge  ? 

Do  you  solve  Acrostics  ? 
Do  you  care  for  Life  in  the  Country  ? 

IF  YOU  DO  ANY  OF  THESE  THINGS  YOU  MUST 
READ— 


CAN  YOU  SOLVE  THIS  ACROSTIC? 

WHICH  APPEARS  IX   ISSUE  TO-DAY, 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4. 


(1) 

Easily  duped,  I've  heard, 
And  yet  a  knowing  bird. 

(2) 

'Tis  quite  within  your  power 
To  find  it — in  an  hour  ! 


Now,  solvers,  start  anew  : 
And  here's  my  wish  to  you  ! 

(3) 

From  sorrel  we  obtain 
Acid  removing  stain. 

(4) 

Just  bob  your  head  down,  please  ; 
D'you  like  it  with  green  peas  ? 


If  you  can  solve  this  double  acrostic,  which  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series,  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  one  of  the  numerous  Cash 
Frizes  (^10,  ,£5,  £2  10s.,  &c.)  offered  in  the  Acrostic  Competition  of 

LAND  6  WATER 

ILLUSTRATED 

On  SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY  4. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


I'ricc  Sixpence,  or  post  free  6|d.  direct  from  the  Publishers, 
"  LAND  &  WATER  ILLUSTRATED,"  12  Henrietta  St.,  Strand,  W.C* 
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MESSRS  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


SYPNEROTOMACHIA    POLIPHILI   UBI  HUMANA 

OMNIA  NON  NISI  SOMNIUM   ESSE   DOCKT  ATQUE  OBITER 
PLURIMA    SCITU  SANK   QUAM     1UGNA    CO M MEMOR AT.  An 
edition  limited  to  350  copies  on  Hand-made  l'aper.    Kolio,  £}  3s.  net. 
A  special  Prospectus  of  this  book  may  be  obtained.  .  . 

"  l  or  the  fir.-t  time,  the  famous  Hypnerotomachia  is  issued  complete  in  facsimile. 
The  work  is  in  many  respects  unique.  It  is  a  notable  product  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  Venetian  book  illustration.  The  present  facsimile  constitutes 
an  unprecedented  book  to  the  scholar  and  the  artist  No  lover  of  line  works^  will 
be  content  without  it.    It  will  before  long  be  only  less  scarce  than  the  original. 

A  thencrum. 

ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES  AND  ANCIENT 

SHOES.  Profusely  Illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone,  and  Described  by 
W.  B.  Redfern,  Author  of  "  Ancient  Wood  and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge  " 
&c.    410.    £2  2$.  net.    The  edition  is  limited  to  250  copies. 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI.     By  George  A.  Simonson. 

Imperial  410,  with  41  Plates,  £2  2s.  net.    The  edition  is  limited  to  400  copies. 
A  Prospectus,  with  specimen  Plate,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers. 
"Mr.  Simonson  has  not  spared  himself  the  painv  of  research,  and  his  book,  with 
its  many  characteristic  illustrations,  is  a  worthy  monument  of  one  of  the  latest -born 
of  the  artists  who  were  among  the  glories  of  the  Venetian  Republic.''— Standard. 

"The  book  is  not  only  a  handsome  art  volume,  but  a  valuable  biography  of  one 
of  the  very  last  of  the  long  line  of  Venetian  Masters." — Birm  ingham  Post. 

PORCELAIN.    By  Edward  Dillon.    With  19  Plates 

in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in  Photogravure,  wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

A  Prospectus  of  this  book  may  be  obtained. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  real  value,  and  will  be  recognised  as  an  authority.  It  has  been 
written  with  knowledge,  and  by  one  who  has  gone  thoroughly  into  the  subject." 

Birmingham  Pc*t. 
"  The  illustrations  are  things  of  beauty,  joys  for  tver." — Punch. 

PALIO    AND    PONTE.     A  Book  of  Tuscan  Games. 

By  W.  Heywood.    Illustrated,  royal  Svo.  21s.  net. 

This  work  treats  of  the  athletic  sports  of  mediaeval  Italy,  and  especially  of  that 
ultimate  survival  of  the  old  chivalric  games,  the  Palio  of  Siena. 

"Mr.  Heywood's  work  has  that  rare  combination  of  humour  and  erudition,  and 
that  even  rarer  blend  of  the  critical  with  the  enthusiastic  faculty,  which  makes 
.good  and  wise  readers  as  it  is  followed  from  stave  to  stave.  To  love  Italy,  and  to 
give  her  lovers,  a  man  must  be  a  classic,  something  of  a  pedant,  and  a  humanist. 
The  past  lives  in  every  angle  of  the  road  ;  the  forms  are  so  precise,  the  air  so  clear, 
that  exact  scholarship  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  ;  and  yet  one  must  be  tender 
with  the  people,  see  them  the  best  thing  in  their  country,  be  patient,  be  just,  and 
yet  be  a  lover.  Italy  has  been  well  served  before  now  by  men  of  our  race." — 
Maurice  Hewlett. 

"  Mr.  Heywood  has  every  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken — through 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  Tuscan  history,  and  mediaeval  customs,  and  the 
power  of  deftly  handling  his  own  speech." — Scotsman. 

GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY,  ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE. 

By  A.  W.  Whitehead.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  a  good  piece  of  writing,  this  book  about  Coligny.  It  is  careful  and 
judicious,  and  shows  on  not  a  single  page  the  hasty  dogmatism  of  youth.  Espe- 
cially valuable  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  book  is  his  clever  disentanglement  of  the 
complex  threads  which  surround  notorious  incidents  like  the  murder  of  Krancis, 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  great  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew." — Daily  Tclcgtaph. 

"  We  welcome  this  book,  which  gives  evidence  of  great  research,  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  many  new  facts." — Bystznrfer. 

THIRD  EDITION 

THE  COMPLETE  MOTORIST.     By  Filson  Young. 

With  138  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

An  admirably  charming  and  lucid  book,  which  promises  to  take  its  p'ace  as 
the  classic  of  our  latc-t  sport.  Mr.  Young  has  achieved  a  task  in  which  no  one 
before  him  has  quite  succeeded  :  the  combination  of  a  detailed  treatise  on  the 
choice,  use,  and  care  of  the  motor-car,  with  a  romantic  treatment  of  the  charm  of 
motoring,  which  is  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted.    The  last 

chapter  of  Mr.  Young's  book  is  a  most  delightful  and  poetic  piece  of  writing  

Nothing  so  good  has  yet  be**n  written  on  the  subject.  This  fascinating  and 

eminently  practical  book."— Spectator. 

SELECT  STATUTES.  CASES,  and  CONSTITUTIONAL 

DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832.    Edited  by  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Derhy  8vo  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  is   intended   to   supply  the  student   of  English  Constitutional 
History  with  a  selection  of  the  leading  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Documents  for 
the  period  from  1660  down  to  the  great  Reform  Bill.  ' 

ENGLAND   UNDER   THE   STUARTS.      By  G.  M. 

Trevki.van,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  The  Age  of 
Wyclif."    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume,  though  the  first  published,  of  the  six  volumes  of  a  new 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (edited  by  Prof.  C.  W.  C.  Oman),  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1815. 

"  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  seems  to  us  to  have  combined  in  a  remarkable  manner 
accuracy  of  research  and  a  philosophic  understanding  of  principles  and  movements 
with  a  power  of  graphic  narrative.  His  characters  are  not  casual  notes  to  the  text, 
but  real  personalities  clearly  realised  and  firmly  drawn.  He  has  taken  a  century 
of  English  History,  and,  without  overloading  his  book  with  detail,  has  contrived  to 
give  us  the  period  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pictures,  with  the  movements  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  change  showing  clear  in  the  background."—  Spectator. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  :   During  the  Later  Republic 

and  the  Early  Principate.  By  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  M.A.  In  6  vols. 
Vol.  I.  (133-104  B.C.)   With  Maps,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  Rome  from  the  period  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  accession  of 
Vespasian.  It  is  to  be  a  general  history  of  the  period  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
words.  Social  life,  military  history,  politics,  law,  personal  narrative,  eventually 
literature,  will  all  be  represented.  It  is  also  to  be  a  work  of  reference  on  a  minute 
scale. 

"  The  author  has  studied  the  whole  histoiy  afresh  in  its  original  sources,  and 
interpreted  it  with  a  breadth  of  culture,  in  terms  intelligible  and  sympathetic  to 
•educated  men  of  these  times." — Scotsman. 

RICHARD  HURRELL  FROUDE.    By  L.  I.  Guiney. 

Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"Miss  Guney's  collection  of  contemporary  studies  includes  almost  everything 
that  has  been  written  about  Froude  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging  ;  and  thev  present  some  highly  interesting  comparisons.  The  merit  of  this 
book  is  that  it  brings  together,  in  convenient  and  compendious  form,  much  which, 
when  scattered  over  a  variety  of  works  loses  half  its  effect,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
estimate  Froude's  character  and  career  as  a  whole,  and  to  fix  his  proper  place  in  the 
Movement  of  1833."— Standard. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.    By  the 

Baroness  DE  Bertouch.    Illustrated,  demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

WITH   KUROKI   IN   MANCHURIA.     By  Frederick 

Palmer.    With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Palmer's  impetuosity  and  rlan  carry  all  before  them.  He  is  an  impres- 
sionist. In  chapter  after  chapter  the  tragic  Manchurian  orgy  lives  again  ;  and  ihe 
reader  is  hurried  along  in  spite  of  himself." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

11  This  is  a  series  of  word  pictures — instantaneous  impressions  of  scenes  at  the 
front,  and  very  vivid  and  interesting  impressions  they  are."— Daily  Mirror. 

SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  By 

P.   Hume  Brown,  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"The  whole  of  the  chapters  on  town  life  and  town  trade  are  as  instructive  as 
they  are  amusing.    Many  chapters  are  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  Scotland.    We  do  not  know  anywhere  such  a  succinct,  lucid,  and  yet 
copious  account  of  the  relations  between  the  crafts  and  the  merchant  guilds." 

A  thenceum. 

"  The  book  is  admirably  lucid  as  a  digest  and  presentation  of  the  social  and 
burghal  life  of  Scotland  in  Mary's  time,  and  valuable  as  a  piece  of  historical  re- 
search."— Scotsman. 

SIX  GREAT  SCHOOLMASTERS.     By  F.  D.  How. 

With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Masters   are  Hawtrey  of  Eton,    Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury,    Moberly  of 
Winchester,  Vaughan  of  Harrow,  Temple  of   Rugby,  Bradley  of  Marlborough. 
There  are  no  previous  memoirs  of  any  except  Dr.  Hawtrey. 

"The  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  anecdote." — Morning-  Leader. 

OLD  GORGON    GRAHAM.     By  G.    H.  Lorimer, 

Author  of  "  The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son."  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
This  is  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  "  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant,"  a  book 
which  has  had,  both  here  and  in  America,  an  almost  unprecedented  success.  In 
this  book  the  father  tells  the  story  of  bis  own  rise  with  the  same  inimitable  wit  and 
racy  wisdom. 

SICILY.    By  Douglas  Sladen.    With  234  Illustra- 

lions.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
This  book  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I.  aims  at  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
Island  of  the  Sun  as  a  winter  resort.  Part  II.,  The  Elenco,  or  Road  Guide,  is  a 
table  of  all  the  towns  of  Sicily  to  which  there  i«  any  reasonable  means  of  access  by 
road,  rail,  and  steamer,  and  gives  lists  of  the  monuments  or  natural  beauties  acces- 
sible from  each.  Part  III.  gives,  alphabetically  arranged  in  a  succinct  form,  the 
newest  and  most  necessary  information  concerning  the  principal  cities,  monuments, 
and  scenery  alluded  to  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  with  brief  accounts  of  the  institutions, 
customs,  expressions,  historical  facts,  books,  biographies,  &c,  of  Sicily.  In  fact, 
it  gives  information  about  everything  connected  with  Sicily  in  terse  paragraphs, 
alphabetically  arranged.  The  pictures  are  a  great  feature  ;  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  of  them,  mostly  from  photographs  specially  taken  for  the  purpose.  About 
half  of  them  relate  to  the  hitherto  unexploited  and  unphotographed  interior  of 
Sicily. 

POEMS.    By  Emily  Dickinson.    First  Series.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  first  issue  in  England  of  a  very  remarkable  volume  of  poems. 
Miss  Dickinson  is  a  highly  spiritual  and  mystical  writer,  and  her  poems  have 
some  of  the  flavour  of  William  Blake. 

GOD'S   BOARD.     By  Archbishop  Benson.     With  a 

Preface  by  Miss  Benson.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY.   By  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford,  Author  of  *'  Anyhow  Stories."  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Altogether  a  delightful  little  book,  made  yet  more  attractive  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne's  very  pretty  drawings." — Spectator. 

1  A  story  of  great  charm.  A  chronicle  of  child-life  written  for  children  which 
stands  apart  from  the  mass  of  such  books  by  its  brightness,  refinement,  and  insight 
into  the  mind  of  a  child."  —  Times, 

ANECDOTES  OF  BRITISH  SOLDIERS.     Edited  by 

J.  H.  Settle.  "  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  contains  over  1,500  stories  of  British  soldiers  in  peace  and  war. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN.    By  Robert  Southey.   Vol.  II.  : 

Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville,  Essex,  and  Raleigh.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  second  volume  of  a  well-known  series  of  lives  by  Southey,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  some  years  ago. 

A  BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey, 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

BURNE-JONES.     By  Fortunes  de   Lisle.  With 


It  Illustrations.    Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


[Little  Books  on  Art. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.    By  W.  G.  Colling- 

wood,  M.A.    With  Portraits.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Haif-Croivn  Library. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  series  of  books  under  the  above  title  which 
will  contain  many  books  of  general  interest  and  first-rate  quality  at  the  low  price 
of  2s.  6d.  net.    They  are  well  printed  and  bound  uniformly  in  cloth. 


New  Six-Shilling:  Novels. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

HE  THAT  EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.    By  H.  A.  M.  Keays. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    By  John  Oxenham. 

HEART  OF  MY  HEART.    By  Ellis  Meredith. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    By  Edkn  Phillpotts. 

THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  SCALES.    By  C  Cotterell. 

THE  SYSTEM.    By  Percy  White. 

THE  WEANS  AT  ROWALLAN.    By  II.  Fitzpatrick. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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BOOKS   AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

TV  [ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

i.\  1     will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  M  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  THURSDAY,  February  2?   1905.  and  Two  Following  Days, 
at  One  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  selection 
frcm  the  collection  of  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  Esq.,  comprising  an  unusual  Col- 
lection of  Hooks  and  Papers  by  and  relating  10  Shelley.    The  property  of  the  late 
JULIAN  M  ARSH  ALL.  Esq.,  including  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens.  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  valuable  Musical  Collections,  and  an  extensive  Collection  of  Cuttings 
referring  chiefly  to  Theatrical  and  '  'peratic  Entertainments.    The   Library  of 
THOMAS  HUTCH IN>  ON,  Esq.,  containing  a  very  extensive  and  interesting 
Coll'Ction  of  Present  Day  Literature,  including  many  volumes  with  autograph  I 
inscriptions,  or  letters  from  the  Authors  :  the  writings  of  Robert  Bridges,  Norman  | 
Gale,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  W.  E.  Henley,  Andrew  Lang,  Stephen  Phillips,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  &c.   Other  Properties,  comprising  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonnci.  9  vols.  ; 
Sporting   Books :   Elizabethan  Dramatic   Literature  ;   Playbills  ;  Dictionary  of  I 
National  Biography,  a  complete  set.    The  Kelmscoit  Press  Publications,  including 
the  Chaucer.    La  Fontaine.  Contes  et  Nouvelles  en  Vers.  1762,  with  the  rejected 
plates :   Foreign  Literature ;  Books  of  Prints ;  Modern  Literature,   Art  and  , 
Archaeology.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telepfwne  '  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS.  I 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


'"TO    BOOK-BUYERS    AND    LIBRARIANS  OF 

JL  FREF.  LIBRARIES. -The  February  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second- 
hand Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  II.  Smith  &  Son, 
Library  Department,  1S6  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


FRENCH    MASTERS.  DURAND-RUEL  &  SONS,  of  Paris. 

EXHIBITION  of  315  PICTURES  by  BOUDIN,    CEZANNE,  DEGAS, 
MANET,   MONET,   MORISOT,    PISSARO,   RENOIR,  SISLEV. 
GRAFTON  GALLERIES,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 
DAILY  (till  February  18th),  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Special  Features  : 
THE   TSAR,   JAN.  22,  1905, 

By  ISIDORE  ASCHER. 
PARLIAMENT.    By  ALFRED  GILBERT 

and  W.  S.  AUSTIN. 
CARDS,  COURTSHIP,  AND  CANT. 
LIFE   IN   PARLIAMENT.— V. 

By  HARRY  FURNISS. 


PUBLIC  0PINI0N._       2d.  weekly. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  the  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  March,  1905,  at  10.30  a.m.,  for  the  transaction  of  business 
a>  follows : — 

(a)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and 

Balance  Sheet,  as  per  31st  December,  1004,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors 
and  Auditors. 

(b)  To  appoint  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year.    In  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed  all 

Directors  retire,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Raymond  W.  Schumacher,  F.  D.  P. 
Chaplin,  A.  Reyersbach,  W.  T.  Graham,  and  H.  C.  Boyd,  but  all  are 
eligible,  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(c)  To  appoint  Auditors  lor  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for  the 

past  audit. 

(d)  To  transact  any  other  business  which  is  brought  under  consideration  by  the 

Report  of  the  Directors,  and  for  general  business. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  gth  March,  1905,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Hearer  who  wish  to  be  present  or  represented  at 
t'nr  Meeting,  must  deposit  their  Shares  at  one  of  the  places  and  within  the  limes 

following : — 

(0  At  the  Head  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  24 
hours  befoie  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  ihe  Meeting. 

(2)  At  the  London  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 

London,  E.C,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

(3)  At  ihe  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 

Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

Any  Share  Warrants  deposited  in  terms  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  will  be  released 
on  or  after  13th  February,  1905. 

By  Order  of  the  Hoard, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office:  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
27th  January,  1905. 
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NUNDYDROOC  COMPANY. 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Nundydroog  Company. 
Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  the  following  resolutions  :  (1)  "That  this  meeting  approves- 
of  the  purchase  by  this  Company  from  the  Oriental. Gold  Mining  Company  of  India 
Limited,  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  selling  Company.  aLd  tha:  the  con 
ditional  agreement  for  purchase  dated  the  8th  day  of  September,  1904,  submitted  to 
this  meeting,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved  and  ratified,  and  that  the 
directors  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorised  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  and  com- 
plete the  said  purchase  accordingly."  (2)"  That  the  capital  of  this  Company  be.and 
the  same  is  hereby,  increased  to  ,£283  003  by  the  creation  and  issue  of  S2,odo  additional 
shares  of  10s.  each,  to  rank  for  dividend  only  in  respect  of  the  profits  accruing  a 
from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1905."  (3)  '-That  12,000  of  the  said  shares  be 
issued  as  fully-paid  to  the  Oriental  Gold  Mining  Company  of  India,  Limited,  as 
part  of  the  purchase  consideration,  and  that  the  remaining  70,000  of  the  said 
82,000  shares  be  issued  at  a  premium  of  zos.  esch,  and  be  in  the  first  instance 
offered  at  the  premium  aforesaid  to  the  members  of  the  company  on  the  register  of 
shareholders  on  the  iSth  day  of  February  next,  as  nearly  as  may  be  rateably  in  the 
proportion  of  one  of  such  shares  for  every  seven  shares  held  by  them  respectively, 
but  so  that  nothing  shall  be  offered  in  respect  of  a  fraction  of  seven  shares.  The 
offer  in  each  cate  to  be  made  by  notice  in  writing  of  the  number  of  shares  to  which 
the  member  is  entitled,  and  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  offer,  if  not  accepted, 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  declined,  and  after  the  expiration  of  such  time  the  offer  shall 
lapse,  and  that  any  such  shares  not  disposed  of  as  aforesaid  may  be  dealt  with  by 
the  directors  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit."  Captain  W.  Bell  McTaggar 
(chairman  of  the  Company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Garland)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  the  object  for  which  they  were  meeting  was  to  approve  an 
increase  of  the  capital  of  the  Company,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  further  increase  of 
working  capital,  and  for  the  other  purposes  set  forth  in  the  circular.  He  con- 
tinued :  11  These  purposes  may  be  divided  under  two  heads  :  The  first  is  to  provide 
additional  capital  for  the  further  deepening  of  the  two  main  shafts,  cilled  Richard  * 
and  Taylor's,  at  the  south  end  of  the  property.  Now,  we  all  know  that  the  life  and 
continuance  of  any  mine  depends  upon  its  active  development  in  depth,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  necessary  that  these  two  shafts  should  be  pushed  down,  and  a*  they 
are  not  on  the  course  of  the  lode  their  development  is  fairly  charged  to  capital 
account.  Capital  is  also  required  for  additional  electric  machinery  and  plant  of 
various  kinds  for  proceeding  with  this  development  in  the  most  economical  way, 
and,  trom  our  experience  of  the  electrical  workings  and  the  power  that  we  have 
derived  from  the  Cauvery  Falls,  we  know  that  this  money  can  be  well  spent 
and  that  the  mine  in  future  can  be  as  economically  worked  as  it  was  a 
good  many  years  ago  at  the  shallow  levels,  and,  peihaps,  even  mora  so. 
Owing  to  our  reefs  running  so  far  to  our  eastern  boundary,  and  also  owing  to  the 
dip  of  the  lodes  not  being  quite  so  fast  westerly  as  they  have  been  found  in  the 
upper  levels,  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  nor  encroached  upon  the  first  purchase 
we  made  from  the  Goldfields  of  Mysore  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  us  to  consider  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  further  land  directly  to 
the  west.  We  want  to  spend  further  time  and  labour  in  deepening  these  two  shafts 
on  our  southern  property  which  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  and  when  we  get  to 
2, too  leet  we  can  see  more  accurately  what  the  dip  of  the  lodes  is,  and  also  what 
their  prospective  value  maybe,  and  therefore  this  question  can  be  deferred,  at  all 
events  for  some  years.  With  the  northern  portion  of  our  property,  however, 
the  question  is  somewhat  different.  Here,  in  the  rich  portion  of  the 
property  which  has  been  worked  by  the  North  and  Kennedy  Shafts,  not  only 
do  the  lodes  dip  10  the  west,  but  the  pay  shutes  on  those  lodes  are  dipping 
very  fast  to  the  north.  Therefore  the  acquisition  of  land  merely  to  the  west 
would  be  of  no  value  to  us,  because  in  this  portion  of  our  ground  the  rich 
pay  shutei  would  go  further  north,  away  from  us.  Therefore  it  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  directors  that,  when  we  came  to  acquire  further  land,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  obtain  an  extension  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  west,  so  as  to  get  a 
further  run  on  the  pay  shutes  to  the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  ample 
ground  for  development  to  the  west.  Opportunity  arose  :  The  Oriental  Company, 
after  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  having  sunk  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet,  and  equipped  this  with  machinery  afcer  two  reconstructions,  had  not 
found  sufficient  encouragement  to  provide  more  money  for  deeper  exploration. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  capital  of  the  Oriental  Company  is  a  small  one  — 
only  ,£116,000 — and  there  is  not  a  very  large  body  of  shareholders,  so  that  the 
directors  did  not  think  that  the  shareholders,  small  in  number,  would  be  prepared 
to  find  the  requisite  capital  of,  say,  £60, coo  or  670,000  to  prosecute  their  property 
vigorously  in  depth.  Therefore,  the  opportunity  arose  by  which  the  Nundydroog 
Company  might  mak e  overtures  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  this  block  of  land. 
We  might  describe  the  situation  of  the  Oriental  Company  as,  perhaps,  an  Irishman 
would  put  it — namely,  that  the  Oriental  Company  is  a  going  concern  which  has 
stopped  working,  frrum  that  point  of  view,  which,  I  thii.k,  is  a  sen-ible  one  after 
all,  a  reasonable  basis  for  negotiation  offered  itself,  and  then  we  came  to  consider 
the  terms  of  the  purchase.  In  the  first  place,  the  small  sum  of  ^3,coo  is  to  be 
paid.  This  will  not  hurt  us  ;  but  it  will  enable  the  Orienral  Company  to  pay  off 
their  liabilities,  and  we  shall  receive  the  property  unencumbered  by  local  or  o'her 
trivial  debts.  In  the  next  place,  by  our  completing  the  payment  in  shates  I  think 
the  Oriental  shareholders  will  feel  that,  in  the  event  of  a  great  success  being 
achieved  and  grand  discoveries  being  made  in  the  future  on  their  property,  they 
will  still  be  participating  in  that  prosperity,  because,  as  shareholders  in  the  Nundy- 
croog  Company,  they  themselves  will  participate  in  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  Nundydroog  Company,  and  if  the  Nundydroog  shares  rise  greatly  in 
value  they  will  participate  in  that,  being  also  shareholders,  and  therefore 
I  think  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  reached.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  this  wa;  a  matter  for  great  consideration  between  both 
Companies,  and  it  was  also  submitted  to  our  managers  (Messrs.  John  Taylor  & 
Sens),  as  assessors,  and  this  is  the  result  we  have  arrived  at,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  have  been  so  far  successful  in  our  labours  that  this  morning,  in  this 
room,  the  Oriental  shareholders  met  and  agreed  to  sell  you  the  property  on  these 
terms.  I  anticipate  pleasurably  that  in  a  very  short  time  you  al*o  will  complete 
the  bargain,  and  authorise  us  to  buy  the  Oriental  Company's  property  for  the  sum 
stated  in  the  resolutions.''  He  then  explained  the  new  share  proposals,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Wilde  said  he  considered  the  proposeil  arrangement  a  most  admirable 
one  for  both  Companies  concerned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  other  resolutions  were  formally  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilde,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bicknell.  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
,vas  passed  to  the  Chdrman  and  directors,  and,  the  Chairman  having  briefly 
acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


4  February,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY  LTD. 

Registered  under  "  The  Companies  Acts."    Established  in  1S36. 

CAPITAL  £8,000,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £80  each. 

REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-Yearly  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  the  2nd  February,  1905. 

Sir   THOMAS   JACKSON,   Bart.,   in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December  last,  have  to  report  that  afterp^ing 
lnhJ?ta^Wo^TffiS*e£iS«  makirig  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  £27,434  JOS-  od  for  rebate  on  biUs  not  due 
interest  to  Customers  and  aH  charges ,  maKing _p  deducted  £25,000  transferred  to  Premises  Account  and £50,000  carried 

^l^XlT^l^  *  it  £  with  £63,865  1%.  lod.  ba.ancl  bought  forward  from  last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum 

°f  ^Th6e  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  which  will  require  £200,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £66,391  N,  id. 
to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

*tefe'lffiSi5SSi5S^»  «  r^5!tS?j?2^W  M.P.,  «»m  H»bba,d,  £,,.,  ,nd  WK.  G* 

Rathbone  Esa  .  who,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  ,•  ,     „      ,  .■  lf\, 

TS  iM^J^^lK  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday, 

.13  th  February.   '  

BALANCE-SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company  Limited,  31st  December,  1904. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  subscribed  £8,000,000 

Paid  up   

Reserve  Fund 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current,  Deposit, 
and  othei  Accounts,  including  provision 
for  Contingencies  . 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Bankers'  Guaran- 
tees    . .       . .       . .       . .  _    . .    .  .  • 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 
Acc  junt        . .       . .       . .       •  • 

Net  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making 

.  [.provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  .. 

Transferred  to  Premises  Account 


s.  d. 


£      s.  d. 

2,000,000     O  O 

1,350,000    o  o 

44)394,484  11  8 

1.766,740    5  6 
27,434  10  o 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and  £       s.  d. 

with  Bank  of  England     ..       ...     ..  8,009,826    9  9 

Loins  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities                                        . .  3,212,419  16  5 


Carried  to  Reserve  Fund 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account        ...  ..   


277,525 

6 

5 

25,000 

0 

9 

252,525 

6 

5 

50,000 

0 

0 

202,525 

6 

5 

63,865 

14 

TO 

166, 391 


£49,805,050 


Investments,  viz. : — 

Consols  registered  and  in  Certificates  (at 
85),  New  2\  per  Cents.,  and  National 
War  Loan.(£6, 894,491  7s.  nd..  of  which 
£365,150  os.  od.  Consols  is  lodged  for 
Public  Accounts) ;  Canada  4  per  Cent. 
Bonds,  and  Egyptian  3  per  Cent. 
Bonds,  Guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government  .. 

India  Government  Stock  and  India 
Government  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks 
and  Debentures       . . 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 
Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De- 
benture Stock,  and  Colonial  Bonds 

Other  Securities         . . 

Discounted  Bills  Current 
Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 
and  Branches 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 

by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra) 
Bank  Premises  in  .London  and  Country, 

with  Fixtures  and  Fittings  .. 
Less  amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 

Loss   ..      ..'      ..  ... 


Cr..  . 
s.  d. 


246   6  2 


6,665,136  18  9 


1,694,882    S  5 
'3,194  13  5 

8,835,329    2  11 

17,800,073  19 


9,396,452  19  3 


26,635 
1,766. 


,4°3  2  2 
74°    5  6 


809,207  15  4 


25,000  o 


784,207  15  4 
£49,805,050    8  5 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


£     s.  d. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers   114,371  10  1 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
•      including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries,  Auditors'  and 

Directors' Remuneration      ..        ..       ..       ..       •■        ..  311,507  17  10 

Transferred  to  the  Credit  of  Premises  Account    ..        ..        ..  25,000    o  o 

Carried  to  Reserve  Fund        ..       ..       ..                ..       ..  50,000   o  o 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due.  carried  to  New  Account         ..        ..  27,434  10  o 

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year      ..       £200,000   o  o 
Balance  carried  forward         ..       ..       ..         66,391    1  3 

  266,391    1  3 

£794,704  19  2 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half- Year,  after  making  Provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  £26,793  8s.  9d. 
brought  from  30th  June  last      ..       ..  .. 


£  s.  d. 
63,865  14  10 

730,839    4  4 


£794,704  19 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 
(Signed) 


J.  J.  CATER, 
W.  McKEWAN, 
CHAS.  J.  C.  SCOTT 


^  Audit  Com- 
[■  mittee  of 
,  )  Directors. 


G.  J.  RODOLPH,  Head  Office  Manager. 
RICHD.  LEMON,  Country  Manager. 
G.  K.  SMITH,  Chief  Accountant. 


London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
16th  January,  1905. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that 
all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we 
have  examined  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account, dated  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904,  have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there 
registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several 
Books  and  Vouchers  and  certified  Returns  showing  the  Cash-Balances,  Bills,  and 
other  amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  in  our  opinion 
the  said  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  properly  drawn  up,  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  GEO.  H.  FABER,  ) 

HY.  GRANT,  ^Auditors. 
THOS.  HORWOOD,) 
London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
19th  January,  1905. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st  December, 
J904,  will  be  Payable  to  the  Shareholders  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches,  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  13th  instant.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

21  Lomljard  Street,  3rd  February,  1905.  F.  J.  BARTHORPE,  Secretary. 
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READY  at  commencement  of  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION. " 

1905  Edition.     Illustrated  with  800  Armorial  Engravings. 

DEBRETT'S 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

AND  THE 

JUDICIAL  BENCH. 

A  full  and  complete  Biographical  Guide  regarding  those  who 
make  and  those  who  administer  the  Law;  with  particulars 
of  all  pollings  at  last  two  General  and  all  subsequent  Bye 
Elections ;  changes  in  personnel  of  the  House  since  last  appeal 
to  Constituencies,  &c.  &c. 

490  pp.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  net. 


London:   DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  Standard  Peerage  Volume.  Published  in  Three  Centuries. 

2,300  pages  full  of  names,  dates,  facts,  addresses,  and  other  con- 
densed biographical  details,  &c,  presented  for  ready  reference. 
Most  accurate,  full,  and  up-to-date  information  regarding  all  living 
Titled  Persons,  and  the  Members  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  all 
Peers  and  Baronets. 

DEBRETT'S 

1905  EDITION) 

PEERAGE  (with  Index  to  Courtesy  Titles), 
BARONETAGE  (with  Index), 

KNIGHTAGE,  and 

COMPANION  AGE. 

Illustrated  with  many  new  and  artistic  illustrations  of  Coats  of 
Arms,  &.C. 

Also  an  Appendix  of  Royal  Warrant  Holders.    Cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 
net ;  or  in  2  vols.,  16s.  6d.  net  each.  Edition  de  Luxe,  limp  morocco 
(thin  paper,  half  weight  and  thickness  of  Royal  Edition),  50s.  net. 


OEORQEJ^EW^ES,  LTD. 

FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

SPRING  19Q5. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.     ("Country  Life  Library  of 

Sport.")    Two  Vols.    25s.  net. 

Xibraq?  of  tbe~Hppliefc  Brts. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.    A.  F.  Kendrick. 

ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.    Percy  Bate. 

FRENCH    POTTERY    AND    PORCELAIN.  Henri 

Frantz. 

ENGLISH  PEWTER.     F.  C.  Yardley  and  Malcolm 
Bell. 


Drawings  of  Great  /toasters. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 
REMBRANDT.    Malcolm  Bell. 
DAVID  COX.    T.  Martin  Wood. 


.    „ ,  The  Best  of  Valentines. 

3s.  6d.  ^  3s.  6d. 

NET  THE  FOOLISH  DICTIONARY  NET 

By  GIDEON  WURDZ. 

An  interesting  work  of  reference  to  uncertain  English  words,  their 
origin,  meaning,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  use,  confused  by  a  few 
pictures  by  WALLACE  GOLDSMITH. 

Specimen  Pages  Post  Free. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS  IN  PROSE. 

By  Anna  L.  Ward. 

Fully  indexed  under  author,  general  topic,  and  particular  subject. 
An  indispensable  work  of  reference  both  to  men  of  letters  and  to  the 
general  reader. 

701  pp.       2s.  6d.  net. 


London:   DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


H.  W.  Lucy. 

Demy 


LATER  PEEPS  AT  PARLIAMENT. 

8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

IMPERIAL  JAPAN.    George  William  Knox. 

8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  14.     Oct.  1904— 

April  1905.    6s.  6d. 

C.  B.  FRY'S  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  2.     Oct.  1904— 

April  1905.    6s.  net. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.    A.  Conan 

Doyle.    Crown  8vo.    Illustrations  by  Sidney  Paget.  6s. 
THE  OUTDOOR  HANDY  BOOK  ("  Library  of  Recrea- 

tions").    6s.  net. 

CAPTAIN,  Vol.  12.    Oct.  1904— April  1905.  6s. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

The  Index  to  the  Saturday  Review  July-December  1904 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  subscribers  on  application. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Spencer  already  sees  himself  Prime  Minister. 
His  letter  calls  to  mind  Mr.  Morley's  description  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  announcement  of  dissolution  in 
1892.  He  had  already  kissed  hands,  says  Mr.  Morley,  ! 
and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  four-figure  majority. 
We  know  what  was  the  career  of  that  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Rosebery  knows  too,  and  prefers  to  stand  I 
aside  for  Lord  Spencer.  We  do  not  at  all  picture  Lord 
Rosebery  flushed  with  excitement  at  the  thought  of 
dissolution,  though  "  the  fire  smouldering  in  that  sad 
heart  of  his,"  to  adapt  Dr.  Jessopp's  words  on  poor 
Borrow,  may  flicker  into  a  fitful  smile  at  the  thought  of 
an  empty  chamber  to  hear  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  I 
crowded  house  for  Lord  Rosebery,  the  outcast  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Lord  Spencer  does  well  to  be  happy 
before  the  event. 

His  manifesto  contains  nothing  very  startling.  He 
is  of  course  dead  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal 
policy,  and  he  repudiates  retaliation  ;  which  must  end 
in  preference  and  protection.  The  Colonial  Conference 
would  be  out  of  order  ;  it  must  follow,  not  precede, 
popular  judgment  on  these  fiscal  questions.  There  is 
however  some  special  significance  in  the  clause  on 
education.  Lord  Spencer  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Liberals  will  turn  all  Church  and  other  "  voluntary  " 
schools  into  undenominational  State  schools  ;  real 
religious  teaching  is  to  go-by  the  board.  We  hope  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  will  take  notice.  On  Chinese 
labour  he  says  existing  contracts  are  to  be  observed 
but  not  renewed.  Then  he  promises  trade-union  legis- 
lation— the  strongest  item  in  his  programme — and  of 
course  expenditure  is  to  be  reduced  and  taxation  to  go 
down.  The  words  "  Home  Rule  "  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  letter  and  the  army  and  navy  are 
I  ignored. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  at  High  Wycombe 
011  Thursday,  so  that  the  report  of  his  speech  and  Lord 
Spencer's  letter  appeared  on  the  same  day  in  the  public 
press.    Yet,  oddly  enough,  Sir  Henry  gave  not  the 


faintest  sign  of  being  impregnated  by  the  programme 
of  his  leader.  Are  we  to  assume  that  either  he  had  not 
seen  the  programme,  or,  having  seen  it,  did  not  think 
it  worth  mentioning?  It  strikes  one,  on  the  face  of  it, 
as  rather  a  hole  in  the  corner  affair. 

The  Irish  members  meet  to-day  to  consider  the  plan 
of  campaign  for  the  coming  session.  They  should 
consider  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  speech  at  Leeds 
last  Monday.  If  not  a  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pecu- 
liarly in  his  leaders'  confidence.  The  political  world 
to-day  does  not  take  him  with  the  exuberance  that  Lowe 
and  Acton  professed  at  the  time  of  his  first  contest.' 
Still  he  is  a  politician  of  balance  and  sympathy.  He  is 
chief  whip.  Even  more — he  is  son  of  his  father.  And 
what  are  we  to  think  when  the  son  of  the  author  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  does  no  more  than  suggest  Home 
Rule  under  the  general  words  "Irish  questions"? 
And  we  hope  Lord  Spencer's  silence  will  also  please 
the  Irish  Members.  Lord  Spencer  has  since  explained 
that  his  letter  was  not  intended  as  a  manifesto  of  the 
party,  but  merely  as  a  substitute  for  undelivered 
speeches.  If  it  is  not  a  manifesto,  a  more  infelicitous 
mode  of  expressing  private  sentiment  can  hardly  be 
imagined. 

Much  that  Mr.  Wyndham  said  on  Wednesday  was 
obvious.  But  what  did  he  mean  by  saying  that 
retaliation  is  an  ugly  word  but  war  an  uglier?  We 
do  not  quite  comprehend.  It  is  as  though  one  were 
to  say  "Retaliation  is  an  ugly  word  but — 'there  are 
milestones  on  the  Dover  road  '  ".  Mr.  Wyndham  at 
his  best — and  he  is  often  very  near  it — is  so  lustrous 
that  people  are  apt  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  him. 
But  he  does  not  always  come  off  when  speaking  to  the 
unfastidious  public  audience.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  some- 
times seemed  to  observers  a  variable  star.  And  his 
variations  follow  one  another  so  quickly.  Now,  like 
Argol,  he  is  almost  obscure  ;  anon,  like  Argol,  he 
flashes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  objects  in  his  political 
constellation.  But  Argol,  at  brightest,  is  never  above 
the  second  magnitude  ;  surely  Mr.  Wyndham  must 
shine  presently  as  a  star  of  the  first. 

No  case  is  so  good  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
an  Ulsterman's  intolerance.  There  is  certainly  a  case 
against  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  whom  some  Pro- 
testant Leagues  want  Mr.  Balfour  to  dismiss.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  rather  enjoyed  offending  people.  It  is  his 
way  to  appropriate  to  his  own  initiative  what  is  done 
in  Ireland  without  perceiving  that  it  is  not  the  proper 
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role  of  an  under  secretary  to  talk  even  off  the  platform 
of  "  my  policy".  India,  where  every  man  is  something 
of  an  autocrat,  was  not  for  him  a  good  training  and 
no  doubt  he  feels  it  difficult  in  his  later  office  to  express 
himself  in  under-secretarial  idiom.  His  many  indiscre- 
tions have  been  assertive  not  accidental — except  per- 
haps in  that  unfortunate  preference  of  Sligo  to  Ulster — 
and  a  combination  against  him  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. But  to  found  a  plea  for  his  dismissal  on  his 
Roman  Catholicism  is  to  deny  one  of  his  chief  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post.  His  predecessor  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  By  the  way  how  was  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
somewhat  irregular  pronouncement  against  Sir  Antony 
first  kept  out  of  the  "Times  "  report,  and  then  published 
by  itself? 

His  constituency  does  not  quite  know  how  to  take 
Mr.  Rigg.  He  was  elected,  though  a  Liberal,  by  the 
votes  of  both  parties.  He  was  once  so  greatly  devoted 
to  the  habit  of  inviting  opponents  to  fight  out  issues 
with  him  that  he  was  said  never  to  entertain  one  of 
his  own  party.  But  their  accumulated  argument  was 
useless  till  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  his  fiscal  speeches, 
and  after  reading  a  certain  number  Mr.  Rigg  confessed 
to  a  conversion  so  thorough  as  to  outdo  the  proverbial 
convert.  A  speech  he  delivered  this  week  has  given 
occasion  for  the  jibes  of  the  ex-friends  ;  and  his  enthu- 
siasm was  rather  too  much  for  his  humour  when  he 
talked  of  "  leading  on  "  the  Unionist  party  to  victory. 
But  Mr..  Rigg  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  members  ;  and 
his  hero-worship  not  necessarily  ludicrous  because  he 
once  posed  as  epicurean. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  is  the  most  courteous  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  kindest.  It  must  have  been  sore  provoca- 
tion indeed  that  made  him  apply  the  birch  so  vigorously 
to  Mr.  Churchill  at  Manchester.  For  some  schoolboys 
the  birch  is  the  only  thing,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson 
knows  it.  Mr.  Churchill  resents  feminine  qualities  in  a 
statesman.  Conspicuous  amongst  feminine  qualities, 
at  any  rate  with  well-bred  women,  though  Mr.  Churchill 
may  not  have  observed  this,  are  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment.   The  antipathy  is  explained. 

Captain  Lee  is  to  be  commiserated  on  the  pother  over 
his  speech  at  Eastleigh.  He  made  a  very  proper  if 
popular  explanation  of  the  recent  naval  changes  which, 
as  everyone  knew,  involved  a  policy  of  greater  vigilance 
in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  the  Germans  who  exploited  the 
reference  to  this  sea  might  have  noticed  that  Captain 
Lee  was  not  less  explicit  in  reference  to  the  Atlantic. 
We  have  seen  no  American  paper  which  associated  this 
with  President  Roosevelt's  demand  for  three  battle- 
ships. The  changes  of  course  were  strategic  not 
political  ;  but  it  is  not  the  least  surprising  that  the 
German  press  took  this  course,  when  they  had  the  lead 
of  English  papers  which  spoke  freely  of  war  with  Ger- 
many. The  papers  were  of  course  of  no  account,  but  the 
average  newspaper  office  in  Germany  is  without  ability 
to  distinguish  the  quality  of  "  ha'penniness  ".  It  is  time 
some  international  peace  syndicate  should  post  up  in  all 
newspaper  offices  a  list  of  the  papers  in  other  countries 
that  count.  It  would  be  invaluable  to  editors,  if  any 
are  in  search  of  truth  rather  than  sensation. 

The  quiet  restored  in  S.  Petersburg  by  General 
Trepov  and  in  some  smaller  degree  by  the  Tsar's 
speech  has  been  broken  by  fresh  strikes  of  workmen  ; 
but  everywhere,  in  Warsaw,  as  in  S.  Petersburg,  the 
political  element  has  steadily  diminished.  The  men 
have  even  protested  to  the  Government  against  political 
agitators.  Perhaps  they  begin  to  see  that  their  in- 
dustrial aims,  which  they  hold  in  common  with  the 
workmen  of  Europe,  constitute  their  strength  and  do 
not  endanger  their  patriotism  or  loyalty.  A  conflict 
between  strikers  and  soldiers  at  Lodz,  in  which  some 
thirty  or  forty  workmen  were  wounded,  is  the  one 
instance  of  a  riotous  outbreak  ;  otherwise  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fresh  strikes  in  S.  Petersburg,  as  in  Poland, 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  proof  that  all  political 
intentions  have  been  surrendered.  The  strikes  of  rail- 
way workers,  which  have  extended  even  to  Irkutsk,  are 
more  likely  to  trouble  the  authorities  than  any  demand 
for  constitutional  freedom  and  some  concessions  in  the 


hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay  have  been  already 
granted. 

The  debates  of  some  section  of  the  intellectuals,  the 
protests  of  the  students,  and  the  consequent  threat  to 
close  the  schools,  prove  that  political  agitation  exists  ; 
but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  constitutional  desires 
of  the  class  represented  by  the  students  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  workmen  in  their  corporate  efforts. 
Naturally  some  interaction  between  the  two  depart- 
ments of  politics  and  industry  is  to  be  expected  as  an 
incidental  result  of  the  situation.  The  immense  pro- 
portion of  strikers  to  population  in  Lodz  and  other 
districts  involves  a  disturbance  of  all  general  arrange- 
ments, and  in  this  case  has  had  the  very  serious  result 
I  of  arresting  the  mobilisation  of  the  reserve  troops  for 
j  General  Kurapatkin.  Maxim  Gorki,. who  stands  as  a 
type  of  the  school  we  call  in  England  the  philosophic 
radical,  is  still  in  prison  ;  but  certainly  his  life  is  safe. 
Tender  Conservatives  who  wince  at  Gorki's  convict 
clothes  might  remember  their  amusement  at  Mr. 
O'Brien's  breeches. 

The  issue  of  the  battle  of  Sandepu  has  been  more 
personal  than  strategic.  General  Gripenberg  is  thought 
j  to  have  exceeded  orders  in  developing  the  attack  on  the 
i  Japanese  left,  and  many  accounts  of  disagreement 
1  between  him  and  General  Kurppatkin  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  not  perhaps  to  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  the  news  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  suffering  from  "cerebral  anaemia",  a  malady  with 
too  good  a  name  to  be  neglected  by  correspondents. 
Nor  is  there  confirmation  of  the  news  that  General 
Gripenberg  is  to  be  recalled.  Since  the  battle  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  right  wing  to  Chang-tun 
on  the  Hun-ho,  no  considerable  movement  has  been 
reported,  and  even  general  cannonading  and  outpost 
skirmishes  have  lapsed.  The  cold  is  intense,  but  will 
less  hinder  operations  than  the  first  thaw. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Paris  Commission,  which  finished 
the  taking  of  evidence  last  Saturday,  will  conclude  by 
Monday  week  ;  but  the  members  themselves  have  not 
so  hopeful  an  expectation.  The  work,  is  difficult  and 
j  delicate.  During  the  commission  the  admirals,  on 
i  whom  the  whole  responsibility  rests,  had  no  authority 
j  over  the  lawyers  and  two  of  them  were  in  continual 
fear  of  what  questions  their  own  lawyers  might  ask.  The 
sifting  that  remains  is  not  less  difficult  and  delicate  ; 
and  no  one  quite  sees  how  in  so  wide  a  reference  one. 
finding  which  shall  represent  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
is  to  be  agreed  upon.  If  a  majority  decide  that  the 
torpedo-boats  were  phantoms,  it  still  remains  to  say 
whether  the  Russians  believed  or  had  excuse  for 
believing  that  they  saw  torpedo-boats.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  the  Paris  press  believes  in  Captain  Klado, 
though  everyone  is  asking,  why  no  witness  from  the 
damaged  "  Aurore  "  ?  This  omission  at  least  in  Paris 
is  taken  as  the  chief  flaw  in  the  Russian  case. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  much  in  the  position  of  the 
labourer  who  owes  money  to  the  butcher  and  is  thereby 
compelled  for  all  time  to  get  all  his  meat  from  that 
source.  The  difference  is  that  he  is  in  the  clutches  of 
two  tradesmen  ;  and  both  threaten  him  with  all  manner 
of  penalties  if  he  does  not  deal  with  them  exclusively. 
In  the  last  instance  the  German  pressure  was  more 
effective  than  the  French  and  an  Irade"  at  last  issued 
giving  the  whole  of  the  order  of  the  new  guns  to 
Krupp.  M.  Constans,  who  had  demanded  a  third  of 
the  contract  for  France,  in  consequence  threatened  to 
leave  Constantinople  at  once,  in  the  manner  of  the 
irate  colonel  who  vowed  that  he  would  leave  the  shop 
without  his  change  if  it  was  not  brought  immediately. 
He  afterwards  took  further  action  in  closing  the  French 
money  market  to  the  Sultan  and  inducing  the  Ottoman 
Bank  to  withdraw  its  proposal  for  negotiating  a  loan. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  dispute  is  the 
strong  political  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  by  both  French  and  German  Governments  to 
forward  commercial  enterprises.  The  hold  which 
France  has  is  the  Sultan's  desire  to  extend  the  Syrian 
railways  for  which  French  capital  as  well  as  French 
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energy  was  promised  ;  but  the  influence  is  likely  to  be 
w  eakened,  to  the  benefit  of  Germany,  if  the  Deutsche 
Hank,  for  the  sake  of  future  influence,  arranges  the 
loans  refused  by  the  Ottoman  Bank.  M.  Constans  has 
indeed  won  a  partial  recovery  of  the  position  ;  but  it  one 
thing  is  certain  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Forte  it  is 
that  Germany  has  a  mastery  of  the  situation,  reflected, 
but  certainly  not  exaggerated,  in  her  commercial  pro- 
sperity in  Asia  Minor. 

The  severance  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  all  but  a 
shadowy  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  is  being  gravely  dis- 
cussed in  Vienna  and  is  even  publicly  urged  by  some  of 
the  German  members.  Count  Andrassy  is  still  retained 
by  the  King  and  has  wisely  advised  the  summon- 
ing of  the  leader  of  the  Independent  party.  M.  Kossuth, 
to  whom  Count  Apponyi  advertises  his  complete 
subordination,  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  which,  if 
it  has  not  a  majority  by  itself,  would  overwhelm 
any  Liberal  opposition  and  has  the  superior  strength 
of  a  simple  and  drastic  policy.  M.  Kossuth  preaches 
moderation,  but  all  he  means  is  the  present  main- 
tenance of  the  dynastic  position.  The  natural  sequel 
to  his  fiscal,  military,  and  linguistic  theories  of 
independence  is  the  approximation  of  Austria  to  Ger- 
many and  the  isolation  of  Hungary  as  yet  another 
little  disturbed  kingdom  in  Central  Europe.  This 
curious  and  foolish  reaction  towards  small  states  is 
being  also  illustrated  in  the  discussions  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  who  can  come  to  no  terms  on  the 
question  of  Consuls.  The  dispute  has  perhaps  hurried 
King  Oscar  into  his  decision  to  resign  the  active  work 
of  kingship  to  his  son. 

Last  week  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  no  mails 
went  to  Australia  ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  we  shall 
have  to  be  content  for  the  future  with  the  fortnightly 
service  of  the  P.  and  O.  This  pitiable  failure  in  common 
patriotism  is  immediately  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Australia  to  pay  a  share  of  its 
mail  subsidy  to  any  company  which  employs  lascars  |on 
its  ships.  Both  motive  and  result  are  lamentable.  The 
Australians  deny  the  existence  of  a  British  empire  in 
denying  countenance  to  our  Indian  subjects,  and  the 
only  effect  of  their  insular  exclusiveness  is  to  divert  busi- 
ness into  the  way  of  other  nations.  Though  there  is 
but  one  Government  mail  a  fortnight,  there  are  several 
ways  of  getting  letters  to  Australia.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  to  send  them  by  French  ship  from  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  the  French  sailor  not  the  Australian 
workman  will  get  what  benefit  the  British  loss  entails. 
Mr.  Birrell  suggests  this  week  that  patriotism  is  as 
often  hatred  of  another  as  love  of  your  own  country. 
Some  patriotism,  it  seems,  is  denial  of  your  own  and 
generosity  to  another. 

Most  people  who  have  seen  the  two  together  have 
been  struck  by  the  dwarfing  of  our  great  battleships 
by  the  ordinary  liner.  A  comparison  between  the  two 
is  suggested  this  week  by  accounts  in  the  "  Standard" 
of  a  view  of  the  "  Caronia "  at  Glasgow  and  the 
hoisting  of  the  flag  on  H.M.S.  "  King  Edward  VII." 
at  Devonport.  The  Cunarder  is  the  largest  vessel  yet 
built  in  England  and  Sir  William  May's  flagship  the 
most  formidable  warship  in  the  world.  H.M.S.  "  King 
Edward  VII."  is  457  feet  in  length,  the  liner  no  less 
than  221  feet  longer  ;  but  the  wonder  of  the  warship  is 
her  power.  She  is  armoured  as  no  ship  has  been 
armoured.  She  is  belted  with  Krupp  armour  of  8  and 
10  inches  thickness.  Her  guns  are  protected  with 
nickel  steel  of  6  to  15  inches.  Her  double  "turtle- 
back  protective  deck  "  is  plated  with  outer  and  inner 
casings  of  2-inch  and  i-inch  steel,  and  all  super- 
structure has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  She  would 
appear  invulnerable  if  it  were  not  for  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  her  four  main  guns,  which  are  calculated  to 
be  of  sufficient  energy  to  penetrate  16  inches  of  the 
hardest  Krupp  plating  at  3,000  yards.  Such  is  the 
vessel,  the  first  of  her  class,  which  the  Japanese  are 
now  laying  down  a  warship  to  excel. 

.  The  finding  of  the  Commission  on  "  Food  Supply  m 
time  of  War  "  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  completed, 


and  contains  several  drastic  suggestions,  of  which  the 
most  precise  is  a  recommendation  to  establish  national 
granaries,  as  a  precaution  against  famine.  The  sense 
of  this  necessity  is  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of 
the  weakness  of  the  position  entailed  by  the  destruction 
of  agriculture,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Com- 
mission so  decides,  its  judgment  will  have  to  be  taken 
as  a  weighty  and  authoritative  contribution  to  an 
essential  section  of  the  fiscal  question.  To  give 
one  incidental  instance  of  the  interaction  of  the  two 
subjects  :  if  England  is  established  as  the  principal 
market  for  Canadian  corn,  no  enemy  but  the  American 
will  find  it  easy  to  interrupt  the  connexion  between 
Halifax  and  Kerry  ;  and  our  risk  will  be  the  less  by  that 
source  of  supply. 

Mr.  Balfour  made  it  plain  to  the  deputation  he  met 
on  Tuesday  that  he  has  no  encouragement  for  the 
permanent  schemes  it  proposed  in  regard  to  unemplov- 
ment.  The  unfitness  of  Government  officials  for 
undertaking  works  like  afforestation  and  reclamation 
was  one  of  his  arguments  ;  though  apparently  he 
rather  approves  of  Mr.  Long's  co-operation  with  the 
scheme  for  land  colonisation.  He  thinks  it  might  help 
to  check  the  illegitimate  immigration  into  the  towns. 
His  other  argument  was  that  if  permanent  means  of 
employment  are  provided,  there  is  the  danger  of  creating 
a  class  of  people  who  rely  on  the  State  provision.  He 
is  afraid  of  altering  the  poor  law  lest  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  derelict. 

But  he  seems  hardly  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
with  a  machinery  designed  to  assist  the  real  worker  the 
poor  law,  as  we  know  it  now,  could  be  applied  with 
much  more  stringency  to  the  worthless  than  it  can  be  at 
present.  The  one  thing  in  which  he  agreed  with  the 
deputation  was  that  some  permanent  machinery 'should  be 
adopted  which  should  always  be  ready  to  deal  with  such 
occasions  as  the  present  distress.  He  will  not  commit 
the  State  to  any  experiments,  and  whatever  can  be  done 
he  would  look  to  the  local  authorities  to  initiate  and 
carry  through.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  his  inclina- 
tion to  put  aside  the  State  as  if  it  were  barred  from  this 
class  of  functions.  Besides  if  he  is  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Long's  colonisation  project  and  his  permanent 
means  of  meeting  special  distress,  it  must  follow  that 
the  superintendence  of  a  secretary  of  state  must  carry 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  Government  intervention 
which  will  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

As  to  State  reafforestation,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  is  undesirable  because  existing  landowners 
do  not  effect  it.  Newman  describes  tree  plantation 
as  a  most  graceful  act  because  of  its  unselfishness. 
Unfortunately  the  selfish  interests  of  landowners  may 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  timber.  The  most  melan- 
choly instance  of  this  is  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  forests  of  Ireland  by  the  Elizabethan  and 
Cromwellian  settlers.  So  far  as  modern  England 
goes  many  landowners  are  too  poor  to  plant  trees. 
Even  with  the  more  wealthy  peers  and  squires  the 
steady  tendency  of  legislation  to  facilitate  the  breaking 
up  of  large  estates  would  weigh  against  the  incurring 
of  expense  which,  as  they  might  think,  would  benefit  only 
the  descendants  of  other  people.  Besides  in  a  great 
scheme  of  afforestation  rights  of  common  would  have 
to  be  equitably  dealt  with  and  this  only  the  State  could 
do.  Further  the  main  gain  from  reafforestation 
would  enure  to  the  public  and  therefore  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  State  should  bear  some  portion  of  the 
burden. 

The  solicitors  have  obtained  the  right  of  audience 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  before  the  Licensing  Com- 
mittees appointed  under  the  late  Act.  This  was  done 
in  Norfolk  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Lindley.  Here 
is  another  injustice  to  the  Junior|Bar,  for  certainly  these 
licensing  appeals  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as 
Quarter  Sessions  work.  The  legal  press  is  however 
too  dependent  on  solicitors  to  make  any  protest,  and 
the  Bar  Council  does  nothing.  The  Bar  has  often  been 
described  as  a  trade-union  ;  if  so,  so  far  as  its  junior 
members  go,  it  is  a  singularly  inefficient  one. 
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The  movement  to  prevent  Welsh  barrister  M.P.s 
from  accepting  briefs  for  publicans  is  an  old  one  in 
Wales.  It  began  years  ago  in  Carmarthenshire — a 
curious  fact  as  the  teetotal  fanaticism  is  far  stronger 
in  the  Northern  than  the  Southern  part  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. Now  it  is  specially  rampant  in  North  WTales. 
The  most  charitable  explanation  of  this  agitation  is  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  suspicion  latent  in  the  mind  of  a  tem- 
perance fanatic  that  every  nonconformist  J. P.  must 
think  that  no  nonconformist  M.P.  would  accept 
a  brief  except  for  a  publican  whom  he  knew  to 
be  immaculate.  Personally  we  give  the  Welsh  non- 
conformist J.P.s  credit  for  more  sense  ;  but  if 
their  friends  are  right,  the  remedy  is  simple.  Make 
no  more  nonconformist  J.P.s  in  W'ales  or,  if  you  do', 
don't  let  them  sit  on  licensing  cases.  With  Welsh 
Tory  churchmen  the  appearance  of  the  Liberal  M.P.  as 
his  advocate  would  not  help  the  publican.  Apart  from 
this  folly  there  is  unquestionably  in  Wales  to-day  among 
some  strait-laced  Pharisees  much  the  same  feeling 
that  exists  in  some  continental  countries  against  the  Jew. 
They  desire  so  far  as  they  can  to  make  the  publican  an 
outlaw.  In  the  interest  therefore  of  minorities  all  the 
world  over  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bar  will  not  allow 
them  to  establish  the  principle  that  an  unpopular  class 
may  not  be  allowed  a  free  choice  among  legal  advo- 
cates. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Arches  on  the  Paignton  rood-screen  case,  on  which 
some  time  ago  we  had  something  to  say,  has  been 
abandoned.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  incumbent 
and  churchwardens  of  the  church  in  question  is  the 
grave  suspicion  that  exists  as  to  the  Court  of  Arches 
as  at  present  constituted.  We  know  that  such 
suspicion  exists,  especially  in  the  English  Church 
Union,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  well  founded. 
Lord  Penzance  no  doubt  was  only  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Judge  ;  but  both  his  successors,  Sir  Arthur  Charles  and 
Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  have  been  appointed  in  due  canonical 
manner  both  to  the  office  of  Dean  of  Arches  and  to  the 
judgeship  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  That  they 
have  also  been  appointed  to  the  judgeship  set  up 
under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  may  be 
regrettable,  but  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  canonical 
character  of  their  courts.  By  the  way  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  has  noted  that  Chancellor 
Kempe  had  given  a  faculty  for  a  rood  in  the  diocese  of 
Newcastle. 

We  doubt  whether  after  his  singular  experiences  of 
last  Tuesday,  Lord  James  of  Hereford  will  ever  consent 
to  precede  Lord  Halsbury  as  after-dinner  speaker. 
Lord  James  presided  at  the  Boz  Club,  and  made  some 
placid  remarks  about  Charles  Dickens.  Lord  Halsbury 
followed,  and  proceeded  to  jump  and  dance  on  Lord 
James  in  a  way  highly  agreeable  no  doubt  to  himself. 
He  protested  against  the  mixture  of  morals  and  politics 
which  his  friend  brought  into  his  speech,  and  would 
not  contemplate  Dickens  as  social  reformer  or  as  a 
man  above  the  sphere  of  party  politics.  On  the  con- 
trary, Dickens,  he  declared,  was  a  Liberal.  We  have 
a  very  misty  idea  as  to  Dickens'  politics,  but  believe 
that  Lord  Halsbury  was  nearer  the  truth  in  this  than 
Lord  James.  Blunt  truth  however  is  not  quite  what 
we  look  for  in  after-dinner  oratory.  The  amusing 
thing  is  that  the  outlines  of  Lord  James'  speech  were 
given  in  advance  in  the  daily  press. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  was  quite  in  his  element 
when  he  was  presiding  over  the  quarrel  between 
"  Lovely  Woman  "  and  "  Lovely  Man  ".  As  a  matter 
of  fact  "  Lovely  Woman  "  was  a  man,  though 
"  Lovely  Man  "  was  not  a  woman.  Between  a  couple 
of  vulgar  skits  there  was  not  much  to  choose,  but  of 
course  our  featherweight  judge  must  be  on  the  side  of 
the  ladies.  So  he  must  needs  treat  the  Court  to  a  long 
reading  from  Clough,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  show  how 
different  was  the  poet's  judgment  of  women  from  Mr. 
Crosland's  ;  a  matter  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  case. 
But  it  showed  that  he  had  read  one  of  Clough's  poems 
(are  the  lines  in  the  well-thumbed  Henry  Southgate 
under  "  Woman  "  ?)  and  was  the  ladies'  champion. 


MR.  BALFOUR'S  BURDEN. 

THE  burden  of  Arthur  is  a  favourite  theme  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Morley  and 
Mr.  Asquith  quite  catch  something  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  when  they  describe  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  the  Prime  Minister;  they  pile  up  his 
iniquities  until  they  outweigh  the  burden  of  the  men 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And  then  the  minor  prophets 
come  in — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Robson,  and  the 
rest — all  still  on  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Chamberlain  they 
consigned  to  perdition  so  long  since  that  they  are  now 
beginning  to  forget  his  burden  and  to  speak  of  him 
almost  as  a  righteous  man  beside  Mr.  Balfour. 
Apparently  it  was  only  purgatory  whither  the 
Home  Rulers  despatched  this  "lost  soul",  not  per- 
dition after  all.  Mr.  Morley  in  particular  is  becoming 
almost  a  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  dreadful 
wrath  against  Mr.  Balfour.  Well,  neither  Mr.  Balfour 
nor  his  followers  are  likely  to  be  very  much,  alarmed 
by  all  this  solemn  denunciation.  If  he  had  no  heavier 
burden  to  bear  than  that,  Mr.  Balfour  might  face  the 
coming  session  with  a  very  light  heart.  As  it  is,  we 
are  very  sure  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  meet  Parlia- 
ment. The  strong  man  armed  is  not  afraid  until  a 
stronger  than  he  arrives,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  for  parliamentary  purposes  we  do  not  know  who 
the  stronger  than  Mr.  Balfour  is.  If  there  is  a 
stronger,  he  certainly  does  not  sit  on  the  Opposition 
side. 

Yet  Mr.  Balfour's  burden  is  certainly  heavy  ;  no  one 
can  know  it  so  well  as  himself.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
in  the  extreme  if  he  did  not  know  it  ;  for  nothing  but  an 
absolutely  clear  understanding  of  the  task  to  be  done, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  can  enable 
him  to  get  home  in  the  end.  We  do  not  see  any 
advantage  either  from  a  party  or  from  a  national  point 
of  view  in  Unionists  blinking  their  eyes  to  the  dangers 
of  the  situation.  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face.  If  the 
rank  and  file  appreciate  the  facts  of  the  position,  they 
will  be  the  more  careful  in  the  observance  of  loyalty  to 
their  leader  who  alone  in  our  judgment  is  able  to  steer 
the  party  through  these  awkward  shoals.  The  burden 
is  Mr.  Balfour's  own. 

We  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  adding 
to  the  burden.  We  have  all  heard,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  do  not  speak,  &c.  &c. 
It  so  admirably  suits  the  game  of  the  Opposition  and 
of  the  Unionist  free  traders  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  quarrel  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
two  such  dull-witted  men  would  go  out  of  their  way  to 
help  their  opponents.  Of  course,  even  if  there  were  a 
little  feeling  between  them,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
control  it  to  their  own  advantage.  To  gauge  the  effectual 
relations  between  these  two  men  there  is  no  need  to 
resort  to  gossip — though  if  we  must  gossip,  we  are 
willing  to  hazard  the  statement  that  they  were  never 
on  better  terms  in  their  lives— for  their  mutual 
attitude  is  dictated  by  interest.  How  can  Mr. 
Balfour  afford  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 
How  can  Mr.  Chamberlain  afford  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Balfour  ?  Each  has  a  personal  following  : 
neither  can  dispense  with  the  help  of  the  other.  Are 
they  fools  that  they  should  injure  themselves  in  order 
to  spite  each  other?  Little  men  will  do  that,  but  not 
men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  case  with  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  different.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
been  passed  over  when  he  had  the  best  claim  on  the 
premiership  ;  he  had  served  his  party  far  more  truly 
and  more  staunchly  than  Lord  Rosebery  and  very 
much  longer.  He  was,  as  it  were,  made  to  serve  a 
political  inferior  and  his  legitimate  political  ambi- 
tion was  blighted.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  natural  leader  of  the  Conservative  -party, 
by  far  the  largest  factor  in  the  Unionist  coalition,  and 
he  passed  to  the  premiership  with  the  enthusiastic 
assent  of  the  whole  Unionist  party.  Moreover  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  hands  are  much  too  full  for  him  to 
have  any  desire  to  be  Prime  Minister.  His  work 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  to  convert  the  country  to 
a  policy  of  imperial  preferential  tariffs  and  thus  take 
the  first  step  toward  the  organic  consolidation  of  the 
British  people  throughout  the  world.    Is  it  likely  that 
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with  such  a  task  before  him  he  would  desire  to 
take  upon  him  the  multifarious  and  ceaselessly  grow- 
ing anxieties  of  Prime  Minister?  Put  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  when  he  was  absorbed  in  carrying  Home  Rule. 
True,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unequal  to  the 
Strain.  He  lost  his  control  over  his  Cabinet  and 
his  party,  and  did  not  carry  Home  Rule.  He  did  not 
even  attempt  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  departmental 
work  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Gladstone's  failure  will 
be  warning  enough  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  imitation 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  part.  It  really  is  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fault  if  a  Unionist  here  or  there— like 
that  absurd  Scotch  candidate  the  other  day— chooses 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  talking  about  deposing 
Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  in  dis- 
cussing absurd  talk  of  this  kind  ;  but  much  as  we 
w  ould  prefer  to  ignore  these  canards,  we  cannot,  for 
simple  people  are  taken  in  by  them.  Let  the  Unionist 
rank  and  file  calmly  consider  the  probabilities  of  serious 
friction  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
gossip  of  this  sort  will  trouble  them  no  more. 

Mr.  Balfour's  difficulties  are  not  in  that  quarter.  He 
has  rather  to  reckon  with  the  spirit  of  his  party.  The 
Government  is  unpopular  in  the  country — it  is  useless 
to  question  that — every  Government  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  sessions  is  unpopular  ;  and  bye-elections  every- 
where are  going  against  him.  On  too  many  Unionist 
members  this  has  a  merely  depressing  effect,  disposing 
them  to  cavil  unchivalrously  at  their  leader  instead  of 
taking  especial  pains  to  help  him  in  a  time  of  stress. 
To  the  sullenness  of  these  members  must  be  added  the 
indifference  of  those  who  do  not  desire  to  come 
back  to  Parliament.  And  there  must  also  be  thrown 
in  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of  men  who  have  been 
in  office  continuously  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  grave  temperamental  troubles — not  in  himself — to 
face. 

We  must  also  admit  that  the  sense  of  insecurity — 
or,  if  we  may  say  so,  temporariness — of  the  fiscal 
position  is  a  very  disturbing  element.  We  have  never 
hesitated  to  say  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  done 
much  better  to  accept  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs 
at  once  and  thus  clear  the  air.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  all  parties  to  know  who  was  on  what 
side.  But  the  situation  for  this  Parliament  is  made  j 
and  Mr.  Balfour  has  to  steer  us  through  the  shoals 
and  intricacies  it  has  created.  He  considered  that 
the  Unionist  Government  had  not  done  the  work  in 
other  directions  it  ought  to  do  during  the  present 
Parliament,  and  therefore  felt  bound  to  keep  a  sufficient 
majority  together  until  that  work  was  done.  Some  of  j 
it  is  of  a  very  difficult  nature.  The  army  has  been 
overhauled  indeed — turned  upside  down,  be-devilled — 
but  it  has  not  been  reformed.  In  that  quarter  we  doubt 
if  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  able  to  do  anything  better  than 
leave  ill  alone.  There  is  in  truth  but  one  important 
piece  of  constructive  work  which  at  all  costs  he  must 
carry  out.  A  Bill  to  regulate  alien  immigration  must 
be  passed.  It  is  urgently,  almost  wofully,  required  in 
the  interests  of  the  English  poorer  population  in 
East  London  and  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns. 
The  Bill  is  expected,  and  another  disappointment  would 
rightly  condemn  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of 
thousands  of  most  loyal  supporters  ;  and  it  must  be  a 
thorough  Bill  :  there  must  be  no  stopping  at  criminal  or 
diseased  aliens  :  the  destitute  alien  must  be  kept  out  quite 
as  rigorously  :  only  thus  can  the  aggravation  of  over- 
crowding be  abated.  It  would  be  well  if  some  member 
of  the  Government  could  be  in  the  crowd  at  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Shoreditch  next  Monday  night.  He 
would  be  in  a  position  to  impress  on  his  colleagues  the 
urgency  of  dealing  with  the  alien  question.  It  would 
be  well,  too,  if  Mr.  Balfour  would  take  the  Bill  himself 
and  not  leave  it  to  Mr.  Akers-Douglas.  It  will  not  be 
an  easy  Bill  to  get  through.  In  any  case  it  could  hardly 
be  passed  before  July.  So  the  Government  see  what 
is  before  them. 

Mr.  Balfour,  of  course  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  has 
earned,  if  he  has  not  won,  the  country's  gratitude  for  ! 
his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ;  he  has  kept  his  head 
when  the  press  and  the  people  have  not  kept  their 
heads  ;  he  has  taken  many  imperial  questions  more 
seriously  than  have  most  prime  ministers.  His  services  ! 
•to  the  country  are  greater  than  the  public  sometimes 


realises.  There  was  never  a  time  when  obligations  of 
national  duty  and  personal  chivalry  were  stronger  or» 
Unionist  members  of  Parliament  to  give  Mr.  Balfour 
ready  and  unflagging  support. 


THE  CRISIS   AND   RUSSIAN  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

RARELY  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world 
has  there  been  a  campaign  as  fertile  in  absorbing 
subjects  for  analysis  as  is  the  present  Russo-Japanese 
contest  in  the  Far  East.    The  action  and  behaviour  of 
troops  on  a  battle-field  are  in  many  respects  a  faithful 
index  of  the  nation  which  they   represent,  and  this 
curiously  enough  holds  good  amid  the  varied  vicissi- 
tudes and  often  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which 
beset  the  modern  conditions  of  warfare.     Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  uniform  cosmopolitan  regulations  for  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  armies  of  all  nations  the  in- 
dividual soldier  remains  the  true  representative  type  of  his 
countrymen.    At  this  moment  it  is  worth  while  to  inves- 
tigate the  psychological  features  of  the  Russian  tempera- 
ment revealed  not  only  on  the  scene  of  battle  but  also  at 
the  root  of  the  present  critical  juncture  of  Russia's  home 
I  affairs.    An  impartial  examination  of  certain  marked 
traits  will  not  improbably  show  that  the  character  of 
the  Russian  soldier  has  been  grossly  vilified  by  pre- 
suming authorities  in  this  country,  especially  during 
the  latter  stages  of  the  war.    The  kaleidoscopic  events 
of  the  present  campaign  have  forcibly  brought  to  view 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  is  of  a  higher  standard  of 
material  than  is  to  be  found  in  Russia  or  probably 
in  any  other  country  for  making  a  soldier.    It  is  evident 
that  his  military  training,  coming  on  the  top  of  a  prac- 
tical general  education,  helps  freely  to  develop  both 
his  mental  and  physical  capacities,   and  chisels  him 
into  a  fighting  unit  fit  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  emer- 
gency, independently  of  the  leadership  of  his  superiors. 
The  Russian  soldier  is  made  of  totally  different  stuff, 
born  and  bred  as  he  is  under  wholly  different  con- 
ditions and  surroundings.     With  little  or  no  education 
to  start  with,  and  accustomed  by  nature  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  minor  and  in  tutelage,  he  lacks  all  faculty 
for  acting  on  his  own  behalf.    This  may  account  for 
his   want   of    stability   in     attack     and    yet  com- 
parative  efficiency    in    defence,   where    his  dogged 
tenacity  and  indefatigable  endurance  together  with 
a    certain    inborn     sense    of    slavishness    to  duty 
have  earned  for  him  special  renown  in  the  past  and 
equal  distinction  to-day.    Long  before  the  introduction 
of  serfdom  and  after,  the  Russian  peasant,   with  a 
fatalistic  belief  in  destiny  has  been  accustomed  ever  to 
rely  upon  some  superior  force,  against  which  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  rebel.    Even  so  the  Russian  soldier, 
when  facing  an  untoward    difficulty  or  an  apparent 
impossibility  in  performing  his  duty  invariably  remarks: 
Ah  kak  buit  pro  toe  snayout  starshiyeh — What  to  do 
now  the  elders  (superiors)  know  best.    Another  every- 
day phrase  constantly  on  his  lips,  when  asked  Why 
don't  you  do  otherwise  ?  is  :   Tak   prikazano  :  Such 
are  the  orders.    Of  his  unthinking,  blind  obedience 
to  discipline  Verestchagin  has  given  an  eloquent  and 
pathetic  example  in  his  triptych  picture  "  The  Shipka 
Pass "  where  a  sentry  is  depicted  in  three  different 
stages   of  gradually  freezing  to  death  at  his  post, 
his  "superiors"  having  forgotten  to  give  the  order 
to  remove  him.    Over  and  over  again  we  have  had 
evidence  of  the  Russian  soldiers  supporting,  with  a 
kind  of  fatalistic    submission,   privations  of   a  well- 
nigh  unendurable  nature,  defending  trenches  or  citadel 
month  after  month— Sevastopol  and  Port  Arthur  are 
instances  in  point — suffering  from  want  and  dying  by 
thousands    from  disease  and  from   wounds  without 
murmur,  without    complaint.     During  the  Crimean 
War  again,    when  railways   were  non-existent,  the 
Russian  troops  had  to  march  300  to  400  miles  to  the 
battlefield,  and  not  infrequently  had  to  engage  the 
enemy  on  the  day  of  their  arrival.    Unfortunately  we 
are  apt  to  judge  the  Russian  people  too  much  by  the 
action  of  their  Government,  and  the  latter's  equivocal 
policy.    If  however  we  approach  the  native,  simply  in 
his  private  capacity,  be  he  peasant,  merchant  or  noble, 
and  separate  these  entirely  from  office  or  grade,  we 
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usually  find  that  the  better  we  know  the  Russian  the 
more  we  like  him.  He  is  the  last  man  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  and  although  of  an  intensely  excitable  nature 
and  inclined  to  be  equally  carried  away  by  joy  or 
sorrow,  he  seldom  if  ever  shows  fight.  Of  course 
we  know  that  the  Russian  peasant  beats  his  wife, 
but  he  beats  her  as  his  wife  and  property  —  not 
as  a  woman,  for  he  fully  realises  the  acknowledged 
doctrine  and  marriage  law  that  the  wife  should  be 
made  to  fear  her  husband.  He  feels  too  that  he 
would  lose  the  respect  of  his  numerous  family  con- 
nexions did  he  not  maintain  discipline  by  physical 
means.  The  climatic  and  geographical  conditions  of 
Russia,  enveloped  as  it  is  in  snow  for  a  third  of  the 
year  when  with  the  short  days  and  long  nights  all 
possibility  of  work  ceases,  naturally  help  to  produce  a 
certain  unwieldy  lethargy  of  mind  and  body  in  the 
largest  portion  of  the  population,  the  agricultural,  and 
have  doubtless  developed  the  peasant's  power  of  en- 
durance at  the  expense  of  any  initiative  faculty. 

The  training  and  education  of  the  Russian  also — and 
this  applies  to  all  classes  alike — are  artificial  and  un- 
healthy. An  absence  of  athletics  and  field  sports  drives 
the  youthful  community  to  abnormal  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. It  leads  the  peasant  into  laziness  and  drunken- 
ness, and  renders  the  youth  of  the  upper  classes 
precocious  and  blase  in  dissipation.  Although  serfdom 
was  neither  so  ancient  nor  so  long  established  an 
institution  in  Russia  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  never- 
theless had  an  immense  effect  in  moulding  the  character 
of  the  nation  during  its  most  impressionable  stages.  In 
the  first  place,  itcreated  a  wider  gulf  between  the  superior 
or  ruling  classes  than  in  any  other  country  except  per- 
haps in  India.  For  a  long  period  this  left  no  room 
for  a  middle  class,  and  the  nation  was  sharply  divided 
into  the  elders,  superiors,  rulers,  whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  a 
gross  mistake  however  to  say  that  "the  Russian 
peasant  somewhat  resembles  the  negro,  and  that  he 
never  respects  a  man  who  treats  him  as  a  human  being  ". 
The  very  colour  of  the  negro's  skin  is  as  great  an 
obstacle  to  his  social  equality  with  the  white  races  as 
that  existing  between  sharply  defined  castes  in  India. 
The  Russian  peasant,  being  attached  as  a  serf  to  the 
land  which  he  cultivated,  never  descended  to  a  sense 
of  slavery  in  the  abject  signification  of  the  word. 
He  always  had  a  feeling  that,  like  his  owner, 
he  had  a  permanent  home  of  his  own  of  which  no  one 
could  legally  deprive  him.  Moreover  the  institution 
of  working  on  obrok  tended  to  efface  whatever  slavish 
instincts  his  other  conditions  might  have  engendered. 
Working  on  obrok  was  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
peasant  could  leave  his  owner's  estate  and  engage  in 
trade  in  some  far  distant  town  or  city,  in  exchange 
for  an  agreed  annual  payment  from  his  earnings  to 
his  owner.  As  the  estates  became  more  populated  by 
the  serfs  such  permission  was  attainable  on  easier 
terms,  and  increased  the  number  of  mestchaneh — trading 
serfs,  from  whom  gradually  were  evolved  the  merchant, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  middle  class. 
"  Our  land  is  vast  and  fertile,  but  there  is  no  order 
here,  do  come  and  rule  over  us  "  was  the  message 
known  as  "  the  calling  of  the  princes  ",  or  the  invita- 
tion said  to  have  been  sent  some  ten  centuries  ago  to 
the  Norwegians  to  come  and  govern  the  Variagues — 
the  ancient  Russians,  who  evidently  preferred  to  be  ruled 
rather  than  to  govern  themselves.  The  incident  and  the 
wording  of  the  message,  whether  legendary  or  true, 
are  typically  characteristic  of  the  Russian  of  to-day. 
An  individual  ambition  to  rule  possesses  him  no  more 
now  than  it  did  then.  And  that  he  has  never  exhibited 
any  bellicose  intention  to  revolt  against  existing  authority 
is  remarkable  throughout  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  No  general  rising  of  the  people  has  ever  taken 
place  with  the  object  of  dethroning  the  lineal  descendant 
of  a  Tsar  or  of  subverting  that  Tsar's  authority.  The 
insurrections  which  have  occurred  have  in  all  cases 
been  organised  and  led  by  false  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  who  have  impersonated  the  assassinated  heirs- 
apparent  and  thus  inveigled  the  people. 

We  have  dealt  hitherto  chiefly  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  masses.  There  still  remains  an  important, 
influential,  though  not  extensive  middle  class  which 
has  grown,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  above,  to 


a  large  extent  from  the  trading  serf.  Here  again  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  racial  characteristics  preserve 
their  true  colours.  To  the  middle  class  belong  the 
industrial  and  commercial  communities.  It  is  not  so 
much  his  want  of  enterprise  as  a  peculiar  fatalism  in 
his  nature  which  prevents  the  Russian  business  man 
from  rising  to  the  qualities  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  resources  of  his  country.  His  trust 
and  reliance  in  the  superior  force  of  chance  is  graphicallv 
depicted  in  the  word  "  Avoyce  ",  come  what  may.  If  he 
succeeds  in  his  calling,  it  is  much  more  by  luck  than  by 
hard  work  and  a  steady,  self-relying  aim  at  one  goal. 
He  has — and  this  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  serfdom — 
no  sense  of  providing  for  the  morrow  and  rarely  becomes 
a  sufficiently  important  capitalist  to  promote  the 
industrial  development  of  his  country  without  having 
recourse  to  the  financial  aid  of  the  foreigner.  Hence  he 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  rich,  shrewd,  enterprising 
Jew,  who  invariably  monopolises  the  best  contracts 
which  he  knows  how  to  manipulate  to  his  own  advan- 
tage with  the  aid  of  the  venal  bureaucracy.  One  racial 
link  is  prominent  in  connecting  all  the  various  charac- 
teristics of  every  grade  of  Russian  life.  We  may  call 
it  self-abnegation,  a  want  of  self-reliance,  what  we  will. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  suc- 
cessful revolutions  and  revolutionists  are  made.  Never 
less  than  now  could  Russia  support  a  revolution.  Never 
more  than  now  has  she  been  in  need  of  an  autocracy. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  WHEAT  PRICES. 

~VX  /"E  can  all  admit  that  no  other  Opposition  speaker 
*  *  has  stated  the  Free  Trade  case  from  the  public 
platform  with  greater  force  or  earnestness,  and  on 
the  whole  with  more  scrupulous  fairness,  than  has  Mr. 
!  Asquith.  His  speeches  represent  in  an  extreme  form  the 
methods  of  the  free  traders  generally  in  building  up  an 
apparently  substantial  edifice  on  meagre  and  unsubstan- 
tial foundations.  As  with  the  mighty  man  of  old,  it  is 
but  necessary  to  lean  on  "the  pillars  whereupon  the 
house  resteth  "  to  bring  the  structure  tumbling  down 
like  a  house  of  cards.  By  way  of  illustration  we  take 
one  of  the  passages  from  the  reports  of  his  speech  at 
Heywood  last  Saturday.  Quoting  from  the  Fiscal  Blue- 
book,  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  during  the  years  1886-1901  in  Germany  exceeded 
the  average  price  in  this  country  by  6s.  2\d.  per  quarter, 
the  average  difference  in  the  duty  being  js.  ^d.  In 
France,  he  continued,  the  average  price  exceeded  the 
English  price  by  gs.  nd.  per  quarter,  though  the 
average  difference  in  duty  was  only  7s.  5 \d.  He  thought 
that  these  facts  proved  that  the  duty  was  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  nobody  else,  and  that  this  would  be  the 
case  in  this  country.  The  argument  was  thus  claimed 
to  have  been  killed,  and  might  now  leave  the  "  fighting 
ranks  for  the  dissecting  table".  Had  we  the  oppor- 
tunity of  subjecting  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  ordeal  of  cross- 
examination,  a  process  which  he,  as  a  lawyer,  would 
be  the  last  to  deprecate,  we  could  easily  discover  to 
him  substantial  reasons  for  doubting  the  main  con- 
clusions which  he  has  reached. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  even 
in  a  universe  full  of  free  trade,  the  prices  of  wheat  would 
not  be  the  same  everywhere.  An  examination  of  the 
figures  published  in  any  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Statistics,  issued  annually  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
would  show  that  the  average  prices  throughout  the 
year  differ  very  considerably  in  the  different  markets  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  1903,  for  example,  the  average 
price  of  British  wheat  in  various  markets  of  England  and 
Wales  varied  between  24^.  2d.  and  28s.  "jd.,  a  difference 
of  18  per  cent,  on  the  lower  price.  Nor  is  this  difference 
represented  by  the  cost  of  bringing  wheat  from  an 
ideally  and  centrally  situated  market  to  the  markets  at 
which  these  respective  prices  ruled,  for  in  the  single 
county  of  Devonshire  the  average  prices  ranged  from 
24s.  1  id.  at  Plymouth  to  28s.  yd.  at  Newton  Abbot. 
We  do  not  desire  unnecessarily  to  multiply  instances  of 
this  kind  but  suggest  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  all  those  who 
uphold  his  conclusions  that  the  main  cause  for  the 
difference  in  price  is  one  of  difference  of  quality,  and 
that  without  making  certain  of  the  substantial  agree- 
ment between  the  articles,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  com- 
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pare  the  prices.  How  much  difference  of  quality  alone 
may  account  for  a  difference  in  price  is  well  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  on  the  same  day  of  British 
and  Manitoba  wheat.  The  average  price  for  English 
wheat  last  Saturday  was  50s.  bd.  per  imperial  quarter  ; 
the  price  of  No.  1  N.  Manitoba  was  quoted  at  37.V.  gd. 

Had  Mr.  Asquith  but  paused  and  reflected,  he  might 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  French  price  ex- 
ceeded the  average  English  price  by  is.  $^d.  more  than 
the  difference  of  duty.  There  must' therefore  have  been 
many  occasions,  in  recent  years,  when  such  difference 
was  25.  6d.  or  3s.  greater  than  the  English  price  plus 
the  import  duty.  Vet  we  do  not  gather  that  there  have 
been  any  large  importations  of  wheat  into  France, 
though  it  is  clear  that  such  an  enterprise  would  on  the 
face  of  it  have  proved  highly  profitable.  The  case  is 
even  more  striking  when  the  Italian  wheat  prices  are 
compared  with  the  British. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  representing 
that  quality  is  the  only  cause  for  the  difference  in  price. 
We  admit  that  when  an  import  duty  is  levied  on  goods 
imported  into  any  country,  the  average  price  will,  in 
general,  be  raised  by  some  part  of  the  duty.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  rise  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
the  competitors  desirous  of  supplying  the  market,  and 
the  supply  available  for  satisfying  its  demands.  It 
appears  to  be  forgotten,  at  any  rate  it  is  not  convenient 
to  admit  it  as  an  element  in  the  argument,  that  it  is 
part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  to  increase  the  areas 
of  supply,  and  to  stimulate  the  production  within  the 
Empire  to  such  an  extent  by  granting  a  substantial 
preference  to  the  Colonies,  that  the  price  will  be  brought 
down  to  a  figure  possibly  even  lower  than  it  would  or 
could  have  been  without  such  preference.  The  objection 
to  this  view  has  been  strongly  urged  by  a  writer  in  the 
current  number  of  the  "Economic  Review".*  The 
writer  of  this  article  contends  that  as  80  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat  required  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  imported  ; 
and  since  80  per  cent,  of  the  imported  wheat  comes 
from  foreign  countries,  the  preference  granted  on  the 
remaining  20  per  cent,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  affect 
the  price,  which  must  rise  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
import  duty. 

This  argument  omits  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  main  object  of  the  preference  scheme  is  to 
develop  the  enormous  colonial  resources.  In  Manitoba 
alone  Canada  has  wheat  land  of  excellent  quality, 
capable  of  yielding  sufficient  wheat,  according  to  an 
official  United  States  report,  to  provide  the  whole 
world.  The  North-West  Territories,  which  are  now 
being  opened  up  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate,  are  likely 
to  prove  of  even  greater  importance.  These  great 
areas  do  not  exhaust  the  Canadian  resources,  as  the 
Canadian  do  not  represent  the  sole  imperial  resources. 
India  has,  during  the  last  year,  proved  herself  able  to 
supply,  to  a  large  extent,  British  requirements  of  wheat 
and  corn,  and  her  assistance  proved  most  useful  in  a  year 
when  American  wheat  exports  had  become  very  greatly 
reduced.  Then  again  the  Australian  colonies  have,  in 
the  littoral  areas,  lands  which  could  be  made  to  grow 
corn  capable  of  competing  in  quality  and  price  with 
other  corn  in  the  British  markets.  All  these  resources 
will  be  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  differential  advan- 
tage of  a  2s.  duty  to  the  colonies.  The  question  of 
price  will  be  determined  entirely  by  the  supplies  of 
wheat  all  over  the  world  available  for  export,  and  if 
this  supply  should  prove  greater  than  at  present  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  price  would 
fall  instead  of  rise,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  2s. 
duty  on  foreign  corn. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  THE  SIDE  OF 
.    THE  ANGELS. 

GREEK  is  "  one  of  those  subjects  which,  whether 
compulsory  or  not,  cannot  be  excluded  from  a 
complete  and  liberal  education ".  Who  said  this  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  When?  Where?  On  Tuesday 
last  at  Birmingham.  To  whom  ?  To  the  governors 
of  Birmingham  University.  Then  there  is  hope  for  the 
world  yet.    Here  is  the  man  whom  the  men  of  the 

*  "Present  Position  of  the  Wheat  Supply."  By  Owen  Fleming 
•("  Economic  Review  ",  January  1905). 


modern,  the  commercial,  spirit  claim  as  peculiarly  their 
own,  declaring  on  a  peculiarly  modern  occasion  that 
Creek  cannot  be  kept  out  of  a  Complete  and  liberal 
education.  Hearken,  some  of  you  flesh-pot  head- 
masters of  to-day  !  Is  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  practical 
man  or  not  ?  It  is  splendid  testimony  to  his  courage 
that  he  did  not  leave  this  unsaid.  It  is  eloquent 
evidence  of  greatness  that  he  can  believe  it  at  all. 
Neither  tradition  nor  training  taught  him  this  ;  but 
genius  and  experience.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  an«,rel 
after  all,  and  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Rhodes  too  was  on  the  side  of  Greek.  So  we  have 
these  two  men,  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  action  and 
the  keenest  Imperialists  of  our  time,  both  on  the  side 
of  the  angels. 

Now  the  University  of  Birmingham  is  at  bottom 
frankly  arid  avowedly  a  "business  proposition",  it 
exists  for  "  the  teaching  of  the  highest  forms  of  applied 
science  in  the  districts  and  neighbourhoods  in  which  it 
could  be  of  most  advantage  to  the  population".  In 
other  words  Birmingham  has  a  University  because  it 
wants  engineers  and  chemists,  metallurgists  and  good 
men  of  business,  and  it  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
teaching  of  a  University  order  is  really  the  cheapest 
way,  if  not  the  only  one,  of  getting  them.  And  teaching 
of  a  University  standard  is  needed  because  experience 
has  shown  that  you  cannot  box  up  the  intelligence  into 
water-tight  compartments  ;  applied  science  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  pure  science  to  any  good  purpose  ;  the 
desire  for  knowledge  is  contagious  and  extends  even  to 
the  study  of  Greek.  Thus  thanks  to  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  the  human  mind  the  institution  whose 
fundamental  aim  is  to  be  a  glorified  technical  school 
finds  itself  a  University  with  a  flourishing  Arts  faculty. 
Setting  out  only  to  purvey  instruction,  it  becomes  a 
fountain  of  knowledge.  But  from  the  "  paying"  basis 
of  the  University  it  must  allow  the  utmost  "  lernfreiheit  " 
to  its  students,  they  must  be  supplied  with  what  they 
want  rather  than  what  other  people  think  they  ought  to 
have,  even  the  avenues  to  the  degree  must  be  as  various 
and  as  widely  open  as  possible,  the  degree  becoming  a 
certificate  that  its  holder  has  worked  to  some  effect  at 
his  chosen  subject.  We  approach  in  fact  at  one  remove 
the  idea  of  those  mediaeval  Universities,  where  the 
students  elected,  paid,  and  when  need  be  dismissed 
their  professors. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  Universities,  they  descend 
in  the  main  from  the  great  German  University  move- 
ment a  century  ago,  they  have  their  counterparts  in 
every  Continental  country  and  in  America,  they  produce 
learned  men,  they  are  most  effective  engines  of  research, 
and  as  far  as  they  get  hold  of  the  right  material  they 
turn  out  educated  men.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
hold  by  another  and  perhaps  an  older  tradition  ; 
the  ideal  of  "a  complete  and  liberal  education" 
for  all  their  graduates  has  been  the  great  possession 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  has  been  the  secret 
of  their  reluctance  to  follow  many  would-be  reformers, 
just  as  it  is  the  real  motive  power  on  the  side  of  com- 
pulsory Greek  at  the  present  day.  If  only  this  were 
realised  by  both  parties  in  the  controversy,  what  a  lot 
of  futile  argument  we  might  have  been  spared  ;  Greek 
not  because  it  pays  the  science  man  to  know  the 
derivations  of  the  names  of  his  instruments,  Greek  not 
because  its  intellectual  gymnastic  is  such  that  boys 
from  the  classical  side  always  in  after  life  beat  boys 
from  the  modern  side,  but  Greek  because  it  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  education  of  the  whole  man. 
And  if  we  are  asked  why  Greek  should  have  this  distinc- 
tion above  any  other  language  ancient  or  modern,  we 
simply  point  to  the  historical  fact  that  since  the  great 
awakening  of  the  human  mind  which  was  coincident 
with,  if  not  largely  caused  by,  the  rediscovery  of 
Greek  in  the  Western  world,  Greek  thought  and  Greek 
art  have  been  the  prime  intellectual  forces  in  our 
civilisation.  While  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of 
experience  to  maintain  either  that  a  man  without  a 

j  knowledge  of  Greek  cannot  be  educated  or  that  such 
knowledge  by  itself  will  make  a  man  educated,  the 

!  main  proposition  remains  that  Greek  is  an  essential 
part  not  only  of  the  complete  education  but  of  the 
more  limited  ideal  which  is  realisable  with  the  time 
and  intelligence  normally  available. 

I      Certain  consequences  however  follow  from  this  ideal 
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of  the  complete  education.  In  the  first  place  the 
Universities  in  question  must  secure  real  Greek  for 
their  passmen,  not  the  make-shift  which  now  figures  in 
Smalls  and  the  Little  Go.  The  Universities  at  pre- 
sent delegate  the  compulsory  education  in  Greek  to 
the  schools,  and  after  a  poor  test  to  save  appear- 
ances at  entry  practically  tell  the  science  or  mathema- 
tical man  to  get  on  with  his  own  subject.  Thus  the 
Universities  show  no  working  faith  in  their  profes- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  Greek  to  the  education  of  their 
graduates.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  pass  examination 
to  be  crammed  before  entry  but  a  provision  which  will 
ensure  that  the  non-classical  men  do  some  consider- 
able classical  reading  for  a  year  or  more  after  they 
come  up.  Surely  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  all  places 
can  find  some  method  of  getting  work  out  of  their  men 
other  than  putting  them  through  an  examination.  The 
next  consequence  flowing  from  our  ideal  education  of 
the  whole  man  is  compulsory  science.  Science  has 
done  for  this  age  what  Greek  did  for  the  Renaissance, 
and  every  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for  Greek  as 
a  necessary  item  in  a  liberal  education  applies  also  to 
science.  If  a  tincture  of  polite  letters  is  valuable  to 
the  future  man  of  science,  what  would  not  be  the 
value  of  a  little  training  in  scientific  method  to  the 
future  statesman  ?  So  the  necessary  minimum  for 
the  liberal  education  gets  raised  to  four  subjects — 
Greek  and  Latin,  Mathematics  and  Science.  English 
and  modern  languages  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  the  would-be  graduate.  Such 
is  the  ideal ;  the  only  question  is  whether  we  can  live  up 
to  it,  but  from  experience  we  are  confident  that  the 
kind  of  boy  who  will  be  worthy  of  an  honour  degree  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  comfortably  reach  the  neces- 
sary standard  in  his  ordinary  school  course.  As  to 
the  man  who  comes  up  late  from  one  of  the  provincial 
Universities,  the  man  who  is  so  much  irked  now  by 
compulsory  Greek,  were  his  Greek  a  rational  study 
within  the  University  and  not  a  "  bullfinch  "  at  entrance 
he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim  its  value. 
Of  course  it  is  arguable  that  the  ideal  of  liberal 
education  is  a  hopeless  one,  because  you  cannot  en- 
sure the  educated  man  whatever  you  compel  him 
to  learn,  but  those  who  want  to  turn  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  into  schools  for  specialists  forget  that  the 
newer  Universities  compete  there  on  level  or  even 
better  terms.  After  all  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  like 
Birmingham,  have  to  "  pay  ",  and  they  have  paid  in 
the  past  by  turning  out  not  merely  learned  men,  but 
statesmen  and  administrators,  writers  and  men  of  the 
world,  by  the  fruits,  in  fact,  of  an  education  that  has 
been  liberal  if  not  complete. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  tone  of  the  Stock  markets  has  been  distinctly 
better  all  round  during  the  past  week-.  The 
"  mutiny  "  as  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  termed  the  rising  was  quickly  suppressed  and 
current  news  and  rumours  have  assisted  the  optimism 
which  is  usually  latent  among  the  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  Continental 
bourses  have  bought  on  balance  and  the  steady  flow 
of  investment  in  the  finer  securities  has  continued.  If 
the  colonies  and  municipalities  can  stay  their  hand  it 
is  highly  probable  that  a  reconstitution  of  the  basis  of 
yield  will  take  place  ;  insurance  companies  and  similar 
institutions  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  return  of 

4  per  cent,  that  they  are  very  unwilling  to  lower  their 
standard,  but  it  is  becoming  exceedingly  difficult  to 
supply  investments  at  this  rate  of  interest.  The  issue 
of  ^260,000  4  per  cent,  stock  redeemable  in  1954  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of"  Bloemfontein  was  a  great 
success.      The    new    Chinese    Imperial  Government 

5  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1905  for  ,£1,000,000 
is  offered  at  97  per  cent.  We  understand  that 
Belfast  will  shortly  issue  a  3!  per  cent,  loan  for 
^1,000,000  at  98  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  meet  with  success,  constituting  as  it  does  an 
investment  of  the  first  grade.  To  those  investors  who 
are  on  the  look  out  for  a  thoroughly  safe  investment 
the  3-j  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Egypt  are  worthy  of  attention.    The  present  price  is 


about  945,  at  which  the  yield  is  ^3  135.  per  cent.,  and 
j  as  the  interest  and  principal  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  the  security  is  excellent  ;  apart 
from  this,  however,  the  Bank  is  doing  well  and  must 
participate  in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Egypt. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  more  confident 
and  quotations  have  improved,  the  most  active  stock 
having  been  South  Eastern  Deferred.  The  trials  which 
have  been  made  with  the  New  Century  engine  on  the 
North  British  Railway  are  stated  to  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  contract  has  been 
signed  between  the  railway  company  and  the  New  Century 
Company  for  the  use  of  the  patent  which  is  claimed  to 
effect  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  fuel.  The  shares  of 
the  latter  company  have  had  a  sharp  jump  and  the 
Foreign  Patents  shares— an  offshoot — have  also  been 
in  request  ;  if  th'e  advantages  attributed  to  the  inven- 
tion are  further  substantiated  both  shares  offer  a  fair 
speculative  investment — incidentally  also  the  Nimrod 
Company,  which  has  been  in  low  water,  should 
materially  benefit,  as  it  has  a  large  holding  of  Foreign 
Patents  Century  shares. 

The  American  railroad  section  has  remained  strong, 
the  rise  of  4  points  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares- 
having  been  the  chief  item  of  interest.  There  is  a  con- 
1  currence  of  opinion  that  the  rise  is  by  no  means  finished, 
and  although  it  often  happens  that  quotations  fall  off 
when  an  opinion  is  so  generally  held,  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  operators  in  New  York  have  bought  call 
options  for  April  and  May,  showing  practical  confidence 
in  the  future  of  high  prices. 

The  South  African  mining  market  has  participated 
in  the  better  feeling,  and  although  there  has  not  been 
much  buying  apparent  on  English  account  the  Conti- 
nent   has   purchased,  and    the    "bears"  have  also 
I  protected  themselves  to  a  certain  extent.    At  the  time 
of  writing  the  exact  statement  of  the  gold  output  for 
,  January  is  not  officially  known,  but  it  is  reported  to  show 
!  an  increase  of  12,000  ounces — a  very  gratifying  advance. 
Progress  of  this  nature  must  of  course  be  reflected  in 
the  dividend-paying  mines,  and  with  a  lull  in  new  pro- 
motions of  a  few  months  the  natural  appreciation  in 
values  would  spread  throughout  the  list.    Able  as  the 
South  African  magnate  is  in  many  respects  he  does 
appear  lamentably  deficient  in  shrewdness  in  gauging- 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  stream  of  new  issues  on  the 
market  generally  ;  to  snatch  an  easy  and  quick  profit 
I  in  promotion  he  endangers  the  whole  fabric,  for  the 
confidence  of  the  public  is,  after  all,  the  real  basis  of 
the  market  structure. 


INSURANCE. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

QUANTITY  is  the  perpetual  cry  of  the  New  York 
Life,  as  it  is  of  other  American  insurance  com- 
panies, and  quality  of  the  best  British  companies,  such 
for  instance  as  the  National  Provident  whose  annual 
!  report  has  just  been  published.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  results  to  policy-holders  of  these  two 
different  ideals. 

The  premiums  received  by  the  New  York  Life  on 
new  policies  issued  last  year  are  more  than  six  times  as 
large  as  the  total  premium  income  of  the  National 
I  Provident,  and  the  annual  increase  in  the  funds  of  the 
New  York  Life  is  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  total 
assets  of  the  National  Provident  ;  yet  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  great  British  companies,  possessing  funds  of 
more  than  ^6,000,000.  But  of  what  use  is  all  this 
bigness  to  the  policy-holders  of  the  American  office  ? 
Its  only  effect  is  to  make  the  bonuses  smaller,  and  the 
policies  relatively  bad  investments. 

The  New  York  Life  has  for  its  only  source  of  surplus 
the  difference  between  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the 
liabilities  and  the  rate  of  interest  actually  earned  upon 
the  funds.  In  fact  the  annual  profits  do  not  amount  to 
quite  so  much  as  this  source  of  surplus  would  yield. 
The  average  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities  is 
3^  per  cent.,  and  last  year  the  funds  yielded  interest  at 
the  rate  of  ^4  4.9.  per  cent.,  showing  a  contribution 
to  surplus  at  the  rate  of  14s.  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
the  funds.  The  report  of  the  Company  says  nothing 
about  the  surplus  earned  during  the  year,  but  the 
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"Valuation  Returns  for  1963  show  that  the  profits 
amounted  to  less  than  10s.  per  cent,  of  the  funds. 

The  National  Provident  values  its  liabilities  at 
per  cent,  and  earns  interest  on  its  funds  at  the  rate  of 
^3  17^.  6a?.  per  cent.,  thus  contributing  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  surplus  than  the  New  York  Life.  The  chief 
contrast  in  the  bonus-earning  powers  of  the  two  com- 
panies is  however  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between 
the  expenditure  provided  for  and  the  expenditure 
actually  incurred.  The  National  Provident  sets  aside 
24  per  cent,  of  its  premium  income  for  future  expenses 
and  profits,  and  as  its  actual  expenditure  is  only 
iojj  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  there  is  a  margin  of 
13}  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  available  for  bonuses. 
The  New  York  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  spends  every 
year  the  full  amount  reserved  for  expenses  and  perhaps 
a  little  more.  If  it  were  managed  as  economically 
as  the  National  Provident  its  annual  profits  would  be 
enormous.  Its  premium  income  is  about  ^16,000,000, 
and  if,  instead  of  spending  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  its 
premiums  on  expenses  as  it  did  last  year  its  expenditure 
was  limited  to  n  per  cent,  as  incurred  by  the  National 
Provident,  its  profits  would  be  about  ^2, 200,000  a  year 
greater  than  they  are.  Instead  of  being  a  paltry 
,£300,000,  the  amount  of  the  declared  profits  in  1903, 
they  would  be  something  like  i\  millions,  or  about 
eight  times  as  great  as  they  are.  Out  of  every  £\oo 
paid  in  premiums  to  the  New  York  Life  the  sum  of  at 
least  £13  is  wasted  simply  because  of  the  senseless 
craving  of  the  management  for  superfluous,  injurious 
bigness.  In  face  of  such  facts  as  these  it  is  obviously 
detrimental  to  a  policy-holder  to  select  an  extravagant 
office  like  the  New  York  Life  with  "  quantity  "  for  its 
maxim,  and  with  its  business  conducted  principally  with 
the  idea  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  managers  for 
bigness,  instead  of  choosing  an  economical  British 
company  with  "  quality"  for  its  maxim  and  the  welfare 
of  its  existing  policy-holders  as  its  sole  aim.  We 
therefore  remain  wholly  unimpressed  by  the  loud 
announcement  that  the  assurances  in  force  in  the  New 
York  Life  amount  to  nearly  ,£400,000,000,  while  the 
assurances  in  force  in  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  British 
-offices  put  together  are  only  ^700,000,000. 


THE  DYING  TONGUE  OF  GREAT  ELIZABETH. 

TV/T  UCH  as  the  Shakespearian  orgies  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  have  interested  and  amused  me  from  the 
first,  it  was  not  until  I  witnessed  "  Much  Ado"  the 
other  night  that  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Tree's  detach- 
ment from  Shakespear  was  a  phenomenon  less  personal 
and  more  national — or,  at  least,  more  metropolitan — 
than  I  had  supposed.  That  detachment  is  certainly  very 
complete.  We  all  know  the  actor-managers  to  whom 
Shakespear  is  an  august  convention,  conferring  intel- 
lectual eminence,  scholarship,  and  professional  primacy 
on  his  exponents  ;  but  however  honorary  the  degree, 
however  imaginary  the  scholarship,  however  precarious 
the  primacy,  there  has  always  been  between  the  author 
and  actor  a  genuine  bond  of  stage  method,  of  rhetoric, 
of  insistence  on  exceptionally  concentrated  personal 
force  and  skill  in  execution,  of  hammering  the  play  in 
by  ceaseless  point-making.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pre- 
tend that  these  things  were  achieved  always,  or  even 
often  ;  but  they  were  aimed  at  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
performance  which,  on  its  technical  side,  had  at  least 
some  relation  to  Shakespear,  even  when  it  was  only  the 
relation  of  failure. 

But  even  that  bond  is  now  broken.  Among  the 
managers  who  are  imaginative  and  capable  enough  to 
count  seriously,  Mr.  Tree  is  the  first  within  my  experi- 
ence for  whom  Shakespear  does  not  exist  at  all.  Con- 
fronted with  a  Shakespearian  play,  he  stares  into  a 
ghastly  vacuum,  yet  stares  unterrified,  undisturbed  by 
any  suspicion  that  his  eyesight  is  failing,  quite  prepared 
to  find  the  thing  simply  an  ancient,  dusty,  mouldy, 
empty  house  which  it  is  his  business  to  furnish, 
decorate,  and  housewarm  with  an  amusing  entertain- 
ment. And  it  is  astonishing  how  well  he  does  it. 
Totally  insensible  to  Shakespear's  qualities,  he  puts  his 
own  qualities  into  the  work.  When  he  makes  one  of  j 
Shakespear's  points — which  he  does  extremely  seldom —  | 
it  is  only  because  at  that  particular  moment  Shake-  I 


spear's  wit  happens  to  coincide  with  his  own  :  for  in- 
stance, in  "  Much  Ado"  he  makes  a  point  of  the  famous 
"Love  me  !  Why,  it  must  be  requited"  ;  but  you  can 
see  by  his  colloquial  alteration  of  the  line  to  "  Love  me  ! 
Oh  !  This  must  be  requited  ",  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
point  in  the  original  more  rhetorical  version,  and  thai 
it  was  his  own  dramatic  instinct  that  prompted  him  to 
re-invent  it  and  introduce  it  as  a  pure  interpolation, 
ingeniously  using  as  much  of  the  bard's  language  as 
!  could  be  made  to  convey  anything  to  himself  or  the 
audience.     He  is  always   papering  the  naked  wall, 
helping  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  putting  a  gorgeous 
livery  on  the  man  in  possession,  always,  like  Nature, 
abhorring  a  vacuum,  and  filling  it  with  the  treasures  of 
his  own  ingenuity  and  imagination  and  fun,  and  then 
generously  giving  our  Shakespear  the  credit.  Think 
;  back  a  little  on   his  achievements   in  Shakespear's 
j  characters.    Can  you  not  remember  some  telling  stroke 
in   all   of  them.     But   it   is   never   one   of  Shake- 
spear's strokes.    No  doubt  his  Falstaff,  being  a  sin 
]  against  nature,  had  all  the  atrocity  peculiar  to  such 
sins  :  still,  one  remembers,  as  an  audacious  but  quite 
credible   character-quip,  the  knight  who   was  impe- 
cunious enough  to  take  fifteen  pence  from  Pistol  as  his 
I  share  of  the  price  of  the  stolen  fan,  yet  riding  up  to  his 
pothouse  on  a  valuable  white  nag.    Shakespear  never 
thought  of  that.    You  remember  Caliban  taking  a  huge 
bite  out  of  a  raw  gurnet,  catching  flies  to  prevent  them 
teasing  his  god  Stephano,  and  lying  on  a  promontory 
1  with  heaven  knows  what  melancholy  at   his  heart, 
watching  the  ship  that  is  taking  away  Prospero  and 
Prospero's  daughter  for  ever  into  the  unknown.  You 
;  remember  Richard  the  Second,  though  moved  only  to 
1  futile  sarcasm  by  Bolingbroke's  mastery  of  him,  turning 
away  with  a  stifled  sob  when  his  dog  deserts  him  and 
licks  Bolingbroke's  hand.    You  remember,  too,  how 
Richard  munches  sweetmeats  whilst  his  peers  are  coming 
to  blows  in  his  presence,  and  how,  after  his  disgrace  in 
Westminster  Hall,  instead  of  making  the  conventional 
pathetic  exit,  he  clasps  his  hands  affectedly  behind  him, 
cocks  his  chin  pettishly  in  the  air,  and  struts  out,  not 
as  an  accomplished  actor  would  go  out,  but — he  con- 
vinces you — as  Richard  himself  probably  did  go  out  on 
that  occasion.    And  you  will  remember  his  Benedick 
up  a  tree,  shying  oranges  at  the  three  conspirators,  and 
finally  shaking  the  whole  crop  down  on  them  when  they 
accuse  him  of  "  a  contemptible  spirit,"  quite  content  to 
exploit  the  phrase  in  its  modern  sense,  though  Shake- 
spear means,  not  contemptible,  but  contemptuous. 
Now  some  of  these  indelible  remembrances  are  of 
i  strokes  of  genius,  and  some  are  of  inconsiderate  tom- 
j  fooleries  (foryou  really  should  not,  like  Crummles's  comic 
\  countryman,  catch  flies  when  another  actor  is  trying  to 
hold  the  audience)  ;  but  they  are  all  pure  original  Tree 
and  not  Shakespear.    They  could  only  have  occurred 
to  one  whose  mind  was  completely  free  from  all  pre- 
occupation  with  Shakespear.    And  that  is  only  possible 
j  to  one  who  can  see  nothing  in  Shakespear  except  what 
must  be  obvious  to  any  person  of  normal  senses. 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  here  seem  to  be  con- 
demning Mr.  Tree  in  the  most  severe  manner.  Mr. 
i  Churton  Collins,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Mr.  Swinburne  will 
say  that  if  all  this  be  true,  then  Mr.  Tree  is  not  papering 
1  a  blank  wall  but  barbarously  whitewashing  a  fresco, 
not  helping  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile,  but  breaking  the 
leg  of  a  lion.    And  they  would  be  partly  right.  It 
j  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Tree  takes  unheard-of  pains- 
!  to  manufacture  "business"  to  help  out  scenes  that 
f  positively  bristle  with  missed  Shakespearian  points. 
His  occasional  crimes  against  literature  are  positively 
blasphemous.    Let  me  give  one  example  from  "  Much 
Ado."    In  the  masked  ball  scene,  when  the  Prince  flits 
i  across  the  stage  with  Hero,  the  little  scrap  of  their 
conversation  that  reaches  us  is  exquisitely  caught  up» 
at  the  end  into  a  little  trill  of  verse. 

Prince  :  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof: 
Within  the  house  is  Jove. 
Hero  :   Why  then  your  visor  should  be  thatched. 
Prince  :       Speak  low  if  you  speak  love. 

When,  at  His  Majesty's,  the  first  two  lines  were 
omitted,  and  "Speak  low  if  you  speak  love"  tacked 
suddenly  on  to  "  God  defend,  the  lute  should  be  like  the 
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case ",  I  staggered  to  my  seat  as  if  a  dart  had  been 
struck  through  my  liver.  Had  I  not  been  under  a 
strong  and  recent  personal  obligation  to  Mr.  Tree  for 
a  service  rendered  to  me  in  the  production  of  a  play  of 
my  own,  I  declare  I  should  have  risen  and  addressed 
the  audience,  and  moved  a  resolution.  Only  once  be- 
fore in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  shock.  That  was  at 
Covent  Garden  one  night  at  the  end  of  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni ",  when  the  statue,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
lit  on  a  note  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  key,  that  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  in  the  midst  of  the  stalls  and  uttered 
a  most  fearful  imprecation,  as  remote  from  the  ordinary 
channel  of  my  conversation  as  the  statue's  error  was 
from  the  score  of  Mozart. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Tree's  valuation  of  Shake- 
spear's  graces  of  language  must  be  widely  different 
from  my  own,  or  he  would  not  make  cuts  of  this  kind, 
or  modernise  and  interpolate  as  he  does  so  freely 
throughout  the  play.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  main 
object  of  my  criticism,  which  is  to  defend  Mr.  Tree  by 
calling  attention  to  a  phenomenon  which  is  being  acted 
on  in  practice  before  we  have  learnt  to  allow  for  it. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  a  book 
called  the  "Twentieth  Century  Bible."  It  was 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into  such 
modern  English  as  we  find  in  the  leading  article  of 
a  respectable  newspaper.  Nobody  who  remembers  the 
outcry  that  arose  against  our  official  revised  version  of 
the  Scriptures — the  very  corrections  of  the  errors  of 
the  authorised  version  being  denounced  as  sacri- 
legious, and  as  exposing  their  makers  to  the  curse  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Revelation — can  doubt  that  this 
Twentieth  Century  version  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken by  a  body  of  devout  Protestant  believers  (in 
America,  too,  of  all  countries)  under  any  pressure  short 
of  daily  experience  of  the  fact  that  the  authorised 
version  is  no  longer  intelligible  to  the  common  people  : 
in.  short,  that  Jacobean  English  is  a  dead  language. 
And  I  confess,  not  without  an  afterblush  of  amazement 
and  humiliation,  that  I  myself,  who  have  never  lost 
touch  with  the  Jacobean  language,  who,  as  an  Irish- 
man, have  for  my  mother  tongue  an  English  two 
centuries  earlier  than  twentieth  century  cockney  ;  who 
have  all  my  life  had  my  head  full  of  the  Bible  and 
Shakespear,  did  nevertheless  find  that  as  I  read  this 
new  vernacular  Testament  (quite  with  the  proper 
amused  contempt  at  first  for  its  Philistine  journalese) 
I  gathered  at  once  from  it  numbers  of  important  points 
that  I  had  never  got  from  the  authorised  version,  and 
saw  others  in  quite  a  new  and  highly  suggestive  light. 
And  I  said,  "  If  this  is  the  case  with  me,  who  found 
George  Eliot's  English  thirty  years  ago  a  jargon  of 
awkward  neologisms,  how  must  it  be  with  cockneys 
who  might  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  whom 
George  Eliot  is  now  quainter  and  more  old-fashioned 
than  ever  Fielding  has  been  to  me  ?  " 

Now  let  us  return  to  "  Much  Ado." 

The  performance  went  on  in  the  usual  manner  up  to 
the  point  at  which  Shakespear  rescues  the  play  from 
collapse  through  the  exhaustion  of  its  wretched  plot, 
and  through  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  pretence 
that  Beatrice  and  Benedick  are  delightfully  witty  and 
genuine  creatures,  by  falling  back  on  his  old  joke  of  a 
male  Malaprop,  and  making  Dogberry  the  saviour  of 
the  play.  Before  Mr.  Louis  Calvert  was  half  through 
Dogberry's  charge  to  the  watch,  I  felt  that  something  had 
begun  which  was  quite  on  a  new  plane.  Mr.  Calvert, 
as  I  have  some  special  reason  to  know,  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  actor  ;  but  after  all,  there  were  other 
actors  in  the  cast.  If  you  come  to  that,  Mr.  Tree  can 
act,  and  sometimes,  when  the  work  in  hand  suits  his 
genius,  act  very  well  indeed.  No  :  the  difference  was 
not  the  difference  between  good  and  ordinary  acting  : 
it  was  a  difference  in  kind.  And  it  flashed  on  me 
presently  that  the  secret  was  that  the  language  of 
Shakespear  was  alive  language  to  Mr.  Calvert,  whereas 
to  Mr.  Tree  and  the  rest  it  was  more  or  less  a  dead  one. 
Allowing  as  much  as  possible  for  the  difference  between 
a  ..steady  professional  skill  that  never  blurs  a  syllable 
nor  drops  the  end  of  a  line  into  the  orchestra, 
and  a  whimsical  carelessness  that  lets  even  such 
a  line  as  "  Come  !  I  will  have  thee;  but  by  this  light 
I  take  thee  for  pity"  fall  flat  because  the  word 
"pity"  does  not  reach  even  the  third  row  of  the 


stalls,  much  less  the  gaping  bardolatrous  pit,  still, 'no 
mere  technical  accomplishment  on  Mr.  Calvert's  part 
could  have  dug  the  huge  gulf  that  separated  his  utter- 
ance from  that  of  the  others.  It  is  not  perfect  articula- 
tion, but  perfect  intelligence,  that  finds  the  nail  in  every 
phrase  and  hits  it  on  the  head  unerringly.  Now  there 
is  nothing  to  tax  anybody's  intelligence  in  "  Much 
Ado."  Like  all  Shakespear's  comedies  it  contains 
nothing  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  child  except  the 
indecencies  which  constitute  the  staple  of  its  badinage. 
Mr.  Tree  is  as  capable  of  understanding  it  as  Mr. 
Calvert,  if  only  he  knew  the  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  Mr.  Calvert  does.  But  he  only  knows  it  as 
a  scholar  knows  Coptic  :  he  cannot  really  speak  it. 
When  he  can  neither  frankly  modernise  it,  as  in  his 
"Oh  !  This  must  be  requited",  nor  confine  his  acting 
to  those  phras'es  which  still  survive  in  our  speech,  he  is 
beaten  by  it.  To  Mr.  Calvert  it  is  as  natural  as  his 
native  speech  :  he  makes  it  clear,  expressive,  and  vivid 

1  without  the  least  pre-occupation  ;  whereas  to  Mr.  Tree, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  rest,  more  or  less,  it  is  a  continual 
embarrassment. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  Mr.  Tree  justice. 
Here  he  is,  confronted  with  a  play  in  a  dead  language. 
What  the  language  is  to  him,  it  is,  a  fortiori,  to  a 
public  much  inferior  to  him  in  culture.  One  has  only 
to  open  a  spare  ear  to  hear  the  occupants  of  the 

J  stalls,    presumably    not    the    least    literate  section 

I  of  the  audience,  giggling  at  such  phrases  as  "  Fair 
and  softly  "  and  the  like,  evidently  taking  them  to  be 
Dogberryisms,  as  if  John  Gilpin  himself  was  too  archaic 

'  for  them.  What  can  the  manager  do,  playing  to  please 
such  an  audience  at  the  huge  hazards  that  a  vast 

;  theatre  involves,  but  treat  Shakespear's  language  as  a 

:  drawback  only  feebly  counterbalanced  by  its  reputation  ? 
The  consequences  are  startling  to  those  who  have  not 

■  analytic  faculty  enough  to  understand  how  much  of 
Shakespear's  magic  is  created  by  the  beauty  and  fancy 
of  his  word-music.  Paraphrase  the  dialogue  of  "  Much 
Ado  "  in  mere  utilitarian  prose,  and  you  will  find  speech 
after  speech  awkward,  superfluous,  dragged  in  by  the 
ears,  and  consequently  irritating  and  tedious,  fatal  to 
the  crispness  of  the  action.  The  characters  lose  their 
glamour  :  one  sees  that  the  creator  of  the  merry  lady 
with  her  barmaidenly  repartees  and  the  facetious  bachelor 

I  with  his  boarding  house  funny  man's  table  talk,  was  no 

'  Oscar  Wilde.  The  three  gallant  companions  in  arms 
no  longer  bear  thinking  of  in  comparison  with  Athos, 

I  Aramis,  and  d'Artagnan.  Dogberry  is  seen  to  be  a 
cheap  performance  in  comparison  with  the  best  comic 
figures  of  Cervantes,  Scott  and  Dickens.  The  subtler 
strokes  of  character  are  wasted  because  they  could  be 
made  amusing  and  intelligible  only  by  the  method  of 
comedy;  and  Shakespear,  great  at  "drama,"  farce 
and  fairy  extravaganza,  had  no  idea  of  comedy. 
For  instance,  Claudio  is  a  well-observed  and  con- 
sistent character ;  childishly  selfish,  cruel,  and  affec- 
tionate ;  without  judgment  or  reflection  ;  always  rushing 
at  a  word  of  suggestion  from  one  extreme  of  infatuation 
and  credulity  to  the  other.  Labiche  would  have  made 
him  irresistibly  amusing  and  interestingly  instructive 
by  the  modern  comedic  method.  Shakespear,  for  want 
of  comedic  faculty,  gets  no  dramatic  value  out  of  him 
whatever,  and  fails  to  convey  to  the  audience  anything 
except  a  disagreeable  impression  of  a  conventional 
hero  who  is  driven  by  the  mere  letter  of  the  plot  into 
an  unconvincing  misunderstanding  and  a  dastardly 
revenge,  in  the  meanness  of  which  his  gallant  friends 
grovel  as  vulgarly  as  himself.  The  story  is  a  hopeless 
one,  pleasing  only  to  lovers  of  the  illustrated  police 
papers.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Shakespear  to  say 
"  It  does  not  matter  what  the  story  is,  provided  I  tell 
it ;  and  it  does  not  matter  what  the  characters  say 
provided  1  turn  the  phrase  for  them  ".  He  could  make 
that  boast  good  only  to  people  with  an  ear  for  his 
music  and  a  born  habit  of  thinking  in  his  language. 
That  habit  once  lost,  the  garden  of  Klingsor  withers  : 
"  Much  Ado  "  becomes  what  "  Don  Giovanni  "  or  "  Die 
Zauberflote  "  would  become  if  Mozart's  music  were 
burnt  and  the  libretto  alone  preserved. 

Mr.  Tree  has  to  find  substitutes  for  the  lost  charm  ; 
and  he  does  so  with  a  fertility  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  professed  playwright.  "  Much  Ado  "  is  not  only  bear- 
able at  His  Majesty's,  it  is  positively  pleasant  to  the- 
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disillusioned*  and,  I  should  think,  enchanting  to  the 
young.  All  the  lovely  things  that  Shakespear  dispensed 
with  are  there  in  bounteous  plenty.  Fair  ladies,  Sicilian 
seascapes!  Italian  gardens,  summer  nights  and  dawns 
compressed  into  five  minutes),  Rcnasccntial  splendours, 
dancing-,  singing,  masquerading,  architecture,  orches- 
tration tastefully  culled  from  Wagner,  Bizet,  and 
German,  and  endless  larks  in  the  way  of  stage  business 
devised  by  Mr.  Tree,  and  carried  out  with  much  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  which  is  fairly  infectious  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights.  And  then,  since  Shakespear's 
words  are  still  the  basis  of  the  dialogue,  there  are 
moments  when  the  bard  enjoys  his  own  again  ;  for  all 
the  players  are  not  as  completely  swanproof  as  Mr.  Tree  ; 
and  sometimes  the  star  dances  and  silence  is  not  the 
perfectst  herald  of  joy.  On  the  whole,  my  advice  is, 
go  and  see  it  :  you  will  never  again  have  the  chance  of 
enjoying  such  an  entertainment. 

The  company  is  a  strong  one.  Mr.  Henry  Neville, 
.1^  l.eonato,  is  of  course  hampered  at  first  by  the  violent 
make-believe  which  is  necessary  to  face  out  the  enor- 
mous lie  that  Beatrice  and  Benedick  are  providing  (I  am 
going  to  quote  the  program — -a  shameless  document), 
"  a  brilliant  encounter  of  wits  by  which  the  audience  is 
perpetually  confronted  but  never  wearied."  He  has 
also  to  pretend  that  the  trick  on  Benedick  is  credible  in 
proportion  to  its  over-acting.  So  far  Mr.  Neville 
is  rather  the  benevolently  mellow  veteran,  helping 
the  play  and  the  young  people,  than  the  deeply 
stirred  actor ;  but  in  the  church  scene  he  will  be 
remembered  longer  than  most  of  our  Leonatos. 
Mr.  Sydney  Brough,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Tree's  his- 
torical conception  of  Don  Pedro  as  a  Spanish  prince, 
makes  up  as  Philip  II.,  but  repudiates  the  character  of 
that  gloomy  monarch  by  a  levity  of  deportment  which 
verges  on  the  comic  relief  to  which  Mr.  Brough's  early 
years  were  dedicated.  His  luckless  kinsman,  Mr.  Lionel 
Brough,  has  been  given  the  part  of  Verges  after 
Mr.  Tree  had  first  erased  Verges  from  the  book  of  life. 
The  really  exasperating  stupidity  of  cutting  out  the 
scene  of  the  visit  of  Dogberry  and  Verges  to  Leonato 
has  been  made  traditional  on  the  London  stage  ever 
since  Sir  Henry  Irving  (who  will  have  an  extremely 
unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  if  he  is  unlucky  enough 
to  come  across  the  Bard  in  the  heavenly  Pantheon) 
ingeniously  discovered  that  means  of  reducing  Dog- 
berry to  a  minor  part.  In  the  omitted  scene  we  become 
acquainted  with  Verges  as  an  intelligent  old  man  en- 
feebled by  age,  whose  straightforward  attempts  to 
explain  things  are  baffled  by  the  lusty  pigheadedness 
of  Dogberry.  Deprived  of  that  opportunity,  poor 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough  can  do  nothing  but  echo  Dogberry's 
words,  and  pretend  to  be  a  greater  fool  than  he.  It  is 
infuriating  to  see  a  good  actor  treated  in  this  fashion. 
How  would  Mr.  Tree  like  it  himself?  Mr.  Basil  Gill 
•cannot  make  Claudio  a  man  to  be  thought  about 
sympathetically  ;  but  he  makes  him  pleasant  and  poetic 
to  look  at  and  listen  to  ;  and  Mr.  Haviland,  an  admir- 
able speaker,  is  irreproachable  as  the  friar.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Irving,  as  Don  John,  wallows  in  wickedness  as 
'Only  a  very  amiable  man  can,  and  makes  this  most 
costive  of  villains  inappropriately  exuberant.  It  is  when 
his  part  is  over,  in  the  church  scene,  that  he  suddenly 
begins  to  play  silently,  thoughtfully,  and  well. 

As  to  Benedick,  I  defy  anybody  not  to  be  amused 
by  him.  When  he  is  not  amusingly  good  from 
Mr.  Tree's  point  of  view  he  is  amusingly  bad  from  the 
classical  Shakespearian  point  of  view  ;  and  when  you 
add  that  arboreal  personality  of  which  I  for  one  never 
tire,  you  get  a  total  result  which  it  would  be  mere 
pedantry  to  cavil  at,  and  which  I  would  not  change  for 
the  most  perfectly  classical  Benedick  the  School  of 
Dramatic  Art  will  ever  turn  out.  It  is,  in  its  way, 
colossal. 

Miss  Miriam  Clements,  quite  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
and  all  the  better  for  that,  is  a  classic  Hero.  I  have 
never  seen  the  interrupted  wedding  played  with  such 
perfect  discretion.  Anybody  else  would  have  torn  it  to 
pieces.  Really  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work.  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  plays  Beatrice.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  being  prepared  to 
•sympathise  with  her  on  account  of  her  late  illness  ;  but 
the  first  glimpse  of  her  corrected  that.  I  never  saw 
■anybody  look  so  well.     She  was  not  like  a  sixteenth 


century  Italian,  nor,  thank  goodness,  a  Shakespearian 
merry  lady.  She  was  like  an  eighteenth  century  queen. 
Her  acting  struck  me  as  capricious  and  even  grudging. 
Her  unbending  walk  across  the  choir  before  the  altar 
in  the  church  scene  was  almost  an  anti-Ritualist  demon- 
stration. There  were  moments,  notably  in  the  over- 
hearing scene,  when  she  seemed  quite  in  earnest.  There 
were  other  moments  when  she  seemed  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  play  with  infinite  disparagement,  and  to  be 
on  the  point  of  losing  her  patience  and  going  home, 
leaving  us  to  finish  our  nonsense  as  best  we  might 
without  her.  Then  she  would  take  a  sudden  fancy  to  a 
passage  and  dash  into  the  play  like  a  bird  into  a 
fountain;  and  a  delightful  minute  would  ensue.  It  was 
better,  far  better,  than  the  usual  hard-working  Beatrice, 
desperately  determined  to  be  "piercingly  keen  and  ex 
quisitely  apt"  (program  again)  at  all  hazards,  and  saying 
things  that  a  flower-girl  would  spare  a  bus-driver  as  if 
they  were  gems  of  delicate  intuition.  In  short,  she  was 
clever  enough  to  play  Lady  Disdain  instead  of  playing 
for  sentimental  sympathy  ;  and  the  effect  was  keenly 
good  and  original.  And,  happier  than  Verges,  she  had 
the  carduus  benedictus  scene  restored,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  play. 

The  scenery — for  once,  we  have  Italian  scenery 
adequately  lighted — is  a  vital  organ,  the  only  failure 
being  the  commonplace  church,  which  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  suggestion' of  a 
lofty  nave.  On  the  whole,  a  very  bad  play,  but  a  Very 
enjoyable  entertainment.  G.  B.  S. 


THE  STATUS  OF  GHOSTS. 

FORMERLY  ghosts  were  accepted  at  what  may  be 
called  their  face-value.  They  appeared  at  the 
"  occult  "  hour  of  midnight,  and  disappeared  at  what  is 
to  many  living  persons  still  the  dreadful  crowing  of  the 
cock  in  the  morning.  Another  occult  phenomenon,  for 
nobody  can  explain  it.  In  those  simple  days  ghosts 
were  not  inexplicable  because  no  one  imagined  there  was 
anything  to  explain.  After  a  time,  when  everybody  who 
was  anybody  had  ceased  to  believe  in  them,  it  began  to 
be  a  felt  want  to  explain  and  account  for  them.  Hence 
the  founding  of  that  very  interesting,  peculiar,  and  ad- 
mirable organisation  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
It  is  a  ghost-lore  society,  if  we  use  the  term  ghost  as 
taken  to  include  all  the  group  of  congruous  mysteries 
which  cluster  round  the  idea  of  the  ghost  and  have  the 
distinction  of  being  classed  together  by  the  orthodox 
;  scientific  man  as  not  science.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has 
described  the  members  of  the  society,  of  which  he  him- 
self is  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  as  being  regarded 
with  contempt  mixed  with  surprise.  But  that  is 
1  perhaps  rather  true  of  the  past  than  the  present  ;  and  a 
change  in  opinion  was  in  fact  noticed  by  Professor 
Richet,  the  new  president  of  the  society,  in  his  inaugural 
address  *  the  other  evening.  Many  of  us  who  are 
not  members  of  the  society  represent,  as  does  the 
society  itself,  a  middle  term  between  the  hostility 
of  the  man  of  physical  science  and  the  unintellectual 
indifference  of  the  practical  materialist,  the  uncultured 
man,  who  prides  himself  on  his  common  sense  because 
he  sees  no  difficulties  and  therefore  needs  no  explana- 
tions. We  do  not  want  everything-  ignored  which  has 
not  something  to  do  with  radium,  or  electric  lighting, 
or  appendicitis,  or  the  consumption  bacillus.  We  have 
heard  of  such  phenomena  as  rappings  on  tables  without 
physical  contact,  of  levitations,  of  inexplicable  premoni- 
tions and  lucidities  of  the  mind  which  plainly  appear  out 
of  the  normal,  of  apparitions,  the  more  knowing  term  for 
ghosts,  of  spirit  photographs,  of  apports — of  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  state  that  matter  appears  to  pass 
through  matter,  a  possibility  that  radium  suggests — of 
planchette,  of  hypnotism,  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  of  many 
other  abnormal  persons  and  things  quite  as  curious.  If 
these  things  are  facts  they  are  interesting,  they  may  be 
important,  and  if  they  are  not,  they  are  at  any  rate  very 
puzzling;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  "  how  it  is 
done  ".  Why  should  not  a  number  of  English  people 
who  can  listen  to  an  address  in  French  for  an  hour<and 

*  "Presidential  Address"  by  Professor  Charles  Richet,  Professor 
of  Physiology  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  the  members  and 
associates  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
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a  half  without  apparent  weariness,  employ  some  of 
their  remarkable  patience  in  elucidating  these  mysteries? 
They  have  clone  so,  as  is  well  known  ;  and  what  was  to 
be  expected  has  happened.  They  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  which  we  others  of  the  middle  term  have 
arrived  at  without  corporate  action.  First  of  all  they 
are  not  very  certain  about  the  alleged  facts.  From  the 
days  of  Simon  Magus  downwards,  and  before,  the 
magician  has  hardly  ever  known  himself  how  far  he 
was  the  possessor  of  an  unexplained  extraordinary 
power,  and  how  far  he  deceived  himself  and  others. 
Much  less  have  other  people  been  able  to  demarcate  the 
two  provinces.  Nor  has  the  Psychical  Society.  You  may 
explode  some  ghost  stories,  but  you  cannot,  with  every 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  explode  them  all.  You  may 
explode  impostors  and  yet  be  conscious  that  you  have 
BOt  got  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery  they  have  been  | 
exploiting.  You  end  rather  by  disbelieving  in  the 
magician  than  in  the  magic.  When  our  ancestors 
ceased  burning  witches  it  was  not  because  they  ceased 
to  believe  in  witchcraft,  the  witch  of  Endor  was  too  ' 
much  for  them,  but  because  they  got  rather  ashamed  of 
burning  the  wrong  persons. 

In  such  matters  as  the  seeing  of  ghosts,  the  fulfil- 
ment   of  dreams,  or  premonitions  of  death,    or  in 
cases  of  clairvoyance,  more  delicacy  of  treatment  is  j 
required  than  in  such  a  process  for  example  as  unmask-  I 
ing  fraud  or  deception  in  a  court  of  law.    There  is  that 
unconscious  knowledge  and  memory  of  facts  which  is 
never  effaced  from  the  organism,  though  we  may  think 
we  have  never  known  or  have  completely  forgotten 
them.    This  unrevealed  personality  lying  beneath  the 
strata  of  race  and  individual  experience,  the  hidden 
basis  of  our  daily  and  superficial  activities,  may  with  our 
complete  unconsciousness  occasion  self-deception  and 
lead  us  to  deceive  others  without  intention.    This  is  a 
notion  which  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  ordinary  course  j 
of  physiological  and  psychological  inquiries  of  recent 
years  ;  and  it  is  a  weapon  with  which  the  psychical  J 
inquirer  arms  himself.     And  what  is  the  conclusion  . 
of  these  long-continued  and  patient  inquiries  in  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere  made  by  those  who  have  investi-  [ 
gated  the  whole  body  of  so-called  psychical  manifes- 
tations  ?    Assuming  that  they  must  be  the  effects  of  ■ 
^causes  which  are  not  those  of  any  known  physical  i 
•forces,  how  far  have  they  been  proved  to  be  actual 
occurrences  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  applied 
whatever  tests  of  possible    experiment  or  inquiry  a  1 
philosophical  or  scientific  scepticism  might  suggest  ? 
In  Dr.  Richet's  opinion  there  are  indeed  but  few  of  what 
he  prefers  to  call  metapsychical  phenomena  on  which 
all  doubt  has  been  triumphantly  dissipated,  and  there 
are  perhaps  but  two  or  three  elementary  ones  which  can 
claim  to  be  definitely  established  ;  as,  for  example,  raps 
without  contact,  or  veridical  hallucinations.    Thus  the 
status  of  the  ghost  and  his  entourage  is  very  ill  defined 
-and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  free  from  doubt. 

But  turning  from  the  question  of  fact,  of  the  amount 
of  evidence  there  is  of  psychical  happenings,  and  ad- 
mitting there  is  some,  what  is  the  theory  or  explana- 
tion of  them?  What  are  the  unknown  forces  presumed 
to  act  upon  matter  and  human  intelligence?  There  is 
spiritism,  or  spiritualism,  as  it  is  mostly  but  unsuitably  j 
called,  which  has  become  a  religious  cult  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  actions  of  spirits  extra-human  or  of  the  dead.  So 
many  emotions  and  human  cravings  for  communion  with 
the  departed,  for  corroboration  of  the  belief  in  human 
survival  after  death,  cluster  round  this  explanation  that 
it  is  bound  to  be  regarded  at  least  with  suspicion. 
The  only  experimental  proof  must  be  something  that 
comes  through  the  senses.  The  spirit  must  be  made 
visible  or  handled  or  undoubtedly  heard,  not  merely 
inferred,  before  spiritism  can  be  admitted  to  be  a  valid 
theory.  In  the  opinion  of  those  of  whom  Dr.  Richet  is 
representative  these  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled  ; 
and  spiritism  is  a  faith,  not  a  science  ;  a  faith  whose 
substance  is  things  hoped  for,  and  whose  evidence  is 
things  not  seen.  An  interesting  test  case  has  lately 
been  put  and  an  account  of  it  given  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Psychical  Society.  The  late 
Frederick  Myers  arranged  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  that  j 
if  possible  he  should  communicate  after  death  in  some 
manner  with  a  living  person,  and  convey  certain  informa-  | 


tion  as  to  the  contents  of  an  envelope  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  deposited  by  him  in 
secure  custody.  A  lady  professed  that  she  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  spirit  of  Myers  through  .automatic 
writing,  and  that  she  had  received  information  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  envelope  With  all  due  precautions 
and  formalities  the  envelope  was  opened  ;  but  the  lady 
was  found  to  have  added  only  one  more  instance  to  the 
list  of  persons  who  have  been  self-deceived  in  these 
matters.  The  experiment  neither  proved  nor  disproved 
anything  but  this  ;  and  otherwise  the  result  is  negative. 
Again  there  is  the  supposition  or  guess,  for  it  cannot 
be  tested  by  experiment,  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  human  organism  itself.  It  has  the  power, 
it  is  said,  of  acting  at  a  distance  without  contact,  of  dis- 
charging an  effluvium  or  double,  and  of  impressing 
others  through  sight  or  sound  ;  when  we  have  appari- 
tions, premonitions  of  deaths  and  the  like,  of  which 
there  are  many  accounts.  As  facts  such  occurrences 
are  admitted  by  those  who  do  not  accept  the  theory  or 
guess  ;  and  yet  it  seems  very  unconvincing  that  they 
should  say,  as  they  do,  that  pure  chance  or  coincidence 
may  explain  these  things  ;  and  that  the  fact  is  a  mere 
subjective  phenomenon  in  the  recipient  of  the  experi- 
ences. There  is  no  need  moreover  to  drag  in  the  "  long 
arm  of  coincidence  "  by  way  of  objection  to  an  explanation 
for  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  proof.  What 
remains  for  the  prudent  investigator  in  the  shape  of 
theory  ?  Nothing  but  a  theory  of  absolute  nescience 
for  the  present,  mitigated  by  the  hope  that  when  new 
facts  have  been  discovered  some  theory  will  emerge 
which  will  knit  together  the  inexplicable  phenomena,  as 
has  happened  in  the  history  of  all  knowledge  that  can 
now  claim  to  be  regarded  as  science.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able and  laudable  that  in  these  materialist  days  there 
should  be  people  who  have  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
a  science  at  present  so  surrounded  with  uncertainties, 
while  its  discoveries  in  any  case  would  have  no 
pecuniary  value. 


OTIA. 

OTIA  is  the  title  chosen  for  the  volume*  that  offers 
a  selection  of  Armine  Thomas  Kent's  prose  and 
verse  to  the  public  :  a  pretty  title, — at  least  if  pro- 
nounced properly,  and  not  o-shier  as  it  will  be  at  the 
universities,— but  it  raises  a  question  ;  these  being 
Kent's  otia  what  were  his  negotia?  He  surely  might 
have  boasted  numquam  se  minus  otiosum  esse  quam 
cum  otiosus  :  for  this  is  his  work,  and  as  his  serious 
work  it  must  be  judged. 

A  man  of  rare  parts,  but  wayward  and  indolent,  or, 
to  put  it  in  one  word,  self-indulgent  ;  that  is  how  I  find 
him,  whether  in  his  own  writing  or  in  the  friendly- 
memoir  that  preludes  it.  Imagine  him  in  the  Platonic 
predicament  of  antenatal  existence,  having  to  choose 
for  himself  his  future  lot  upon  earth,  and  no  man  would 
seem  to  have  chosen  more  wisely.  But  there  lay 
amidst  the  attractive  bundle,  wrapped  up  with  the 
beauty,  intellectual  faculty,  love  of  life,  and  enjoyable 
easy  fortune,  one  perverse  quality,  that  wrecked  his- 
attainment.  It  lay  in  the  bundle  with  the  rest,  and  he 
never  threw  it  out :  whether  he  might  have  done  so  is 
not  for  man  to  say. 

Nor  would  it  be  for  me,  engaged  in  criticising  his 
literary  production,  to  advert  to  it,  were  it  not  needed 
to  solve  the  problem  that  faces  one  on  every  page  ;  how- 
it  was  that  so  sympathetic  and  brilliant  a  critic  should 
have  stayed  just  where  he  did, — why  a  poet  so  gifted  as 
he  shows  himself  to  be,  should  not  have  done  more 
in  his  art. 

There  are  two  longer  essays  in  the  book,  the  first  of 
these,  concerning  Delia  Crusca  and  Anna  Matilda,  gives 
the  history  of  a  once  fashionable  school  of  poetry,  now 
discredited  and  forgotten.  Kent  took  up  the  subject, 
he  tells  us,  to  amuse,  and  very  amusing  he  makes  it. 
Everything  is  well  handled,  and  the  quotations  are  so 
cleverly  chosen  that  one  longs  for  more  :  but  at  the  end 
he  shifts  his  attitude  to  profess  that  all  this  bad  poetry 
is,  to  a  student  of  literature,  as  worthy  of  examination 
as  the  best,  just  as  to  the  naturalist  "the  tares  are  as 

*  "Otia:  Poems,  Essays  and  Reviews."  By  Armine.  The  mas 
Kent.  Edited  by  Harold  I  lodge,  with  a  Memoir  by  Arthur  A. 
Baumann.    London:  Lane.    1905.  5j.net. 
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interesting  as  the  wheat  ".  This  crude  reflection  is  at 
once  atoned  for  by  ;i  remark  of  original  insight,  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  possible  that  the  luxuriance  of  Keats 
had  one  of  its  actual  springs  in  this  boshy  extrava- 
gance. One  must  regret  that,  having  acquainted  him- 
self with  all  this  queer  rubbish,  he  did  not  make  use  of 
his  hard-won  knowledge  to  follow  up  the  clue. 

The  second  long  article  is  on  Leigh  Hunt  :  his  aim 
being  to  convince  the  world  that  Hunt's  poetry  is 
undeservedly  neglected.  But  his  first  two  main  quota- 
tions, the  Nile  sonnet  and  the  passage  from  "  Rimini" 
are  ill  selected,  and  almost  ruin  his  cause  :  later  on 
however  he  recovers  his  lost  ground  and  establishes  his 
position  pretty  firmly  ;  some  of  the  examples  from  Hunt 
being  of  surprising  excellence.  Among  them  is  this 
line  descriptive  of  a  thunder-cloud, 

"  Sloping  its  dusky  ladders  of  thick  rain  ". 

The  verse,  thus  isolated,  looks  to  be  a  blank-verse  in 
Keats'  latest  manner  ;  but  it  is  from  a  suppressed  poem 
in  rhyme  published  in  1818,  the  year  of  "  Endymion  "  ; 
and  this  fact  is  enough  by  itself  to  justify  Kent's  thesis. 
The  essay  shows  Hunt's  muse  to  have  been  very  versa- 
tile and  sometimes  quite  successful  :  many  readers  will 
be  grateful  for  it. 

The  shorter  papers,  which  are  numerous,  are  most  of 
them  good  reading,  and  for  some  there  can  be  nothing 
but  praise.  In  others  Kent  does  not  always  do  justice 
to  his  intelligence  :  for  instance  in  his  paper  on  rhyme, 
where  he  amuses  himself  by  showing  up  its  defects, 
without  giving  it  its  best  defence,  and,  having  all 
classical  poetry  at  his  back,  sums  up  against  it, — con- 
cluding (rightly  as  I  think)  that  the  unrhymed  lyric 
would  be  a  better  form  of  art  than  the  rhymed  lyric,  if 
we  could  get  it, — he  is  contented  with  regretting  that 
we  do  not  get  it.  He  should  have  gone  one  step 
further  and  explained  why  it  is  that  we  cannot  get  it, 
namely  that  there  is  no  prosody  in  English  of  sufficient 
strictness  to  afford  worthy  forms. 

It  is  with  the  same  lack  of  thoroughness  that  he 
persistently  inveighs  against  all  grammatical  inversions 
in  poetry,  never  inquiring  into  the  matter  sufficiently  to 
perceive  the  reason  of  them.  Consideration  of  the  very 
bad  example  of  it  in  the  first  line  of  the  eighth  stanza 
of  his  own  "  Europa "  might  have  taught  him  both 
why  inversion  must  be,  and  how  it  should  not  be. 

It  is  Kent's  manifest  ability  that  provokes  me  to  find 
fault  with  him  for  such  shortcomings.  And  yet  so  far 
as  he  chose  to  go  he  was  scrupulous  and  conscientious  ; 
for,  as  his  friend  tells  us,  he  would  never  write  on 
subjects  that  did  not  interest  him,  nor  scribble  for 
money  when  he  had  nothing  to  say.  And  while  the 
excellence  of  his  prose  claims  to  be  judged  by  the  highest 
standard,  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
original  purpose  of  these  short  talks.  I  remarked 
several  of  them  when  they  appeared  in  this  Review, 
and  remember  admiring  them  as  good  examples  of  the 
best  that  can  be  done  in  their  way.  The  attitude  of 
mind  with  which  a  man  ruffles  the  journals  in  a  club- 
room  is  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  takes  a 
book  down  from  the  shelf  at  home  ;  and  this  attitude 
has  to  be  met ;  nor,  among  men  that  have  anything  to 
say  worth  the  saying,  are  there  many  who  care  to  guard 
their  meaning  very  carefully  for  a  listener  who  is  only 
half  attending  and  is  as  likely  as  not  to  walk  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  to  join  a  game  of  cards  or  billiards. 
Kent  seems  to  me  to  have  skilfully  mastered  these  con- 
ditions, which,  I  need  not  confess,  are  at  the  present 
moment  mastering  me  ;  and  if  his  short  papers  were  so 
successful  in  their  original  purpose,  they  cannot  shape 
so  well  in  a  book.  Here  also  is  the  excuse  for  the 
recurrence  in  this  volume  of  certain  notions,  the 
undue  prevalence  of  which  is  annoying.  Kent's 
work,  besides  its  smartness,  aptness  and  liveliness, 
has  also  the  fine  qualities  of  a  wide  literary  conscious- 
ness (from  which  however  Chaucer  is  strangely  absent), 
and  of  catholic  amiability-  The  assertion  of  his 
friend,  that  he  would  never  listen  to  a  bad  word 
about  anyone,  is  borne  out  by  the  kindliness 
of  his  criticism.  His  smile  is  always  good-humoured; 
and  as  he  would  join  heartily  in  the  laughter  of  others 
against  himself,  so  none  can  have  felt  wounded  by  his 
laughing  at  them. 

As   for  the   poems — which,  packed  in  among  the 


miscellaneous  prose,  still  suffer  the  disadvantage  from 
which  a  volume  might  have  emancipated  them — they 
are  various  in  kind.  Had  the  lovers  of  Herrick  found 
"  An  Old-World  Welcome"  among  that  poet's  works, 
they  would  have  been  justly  delighted,  and  have 
inserted  it  in  many  anthologies.  The  early  poem 
"Spring-time"  in  a  lighter  vein  seems  to  me  still 
better  ;  its  less  successful  lines  are  easily  carried  by  such 
dancing  spontaneity  as 

"  With  gentle  rains  and  westerly  vanes, 
Buttercup  buds  and  daisy  chains  ". 

"  Ipsissima"  is  a  bold  plea,  carefully  executed,  but  tile 
philosophical  diction  has  baffled  the  attempt  to  make 
it  enliven  a  lyrical  form.  This  poem  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  "  Night  and  Morning  " — a 
momentous  riddle,  for  the  solution  of  which  one  turns 
in  vain  to  the  memoir — are  the  only  two  where  the 
writer  has  deigned  any  direct  revelation  of  himself. 

His  most  ambitious,  and  I  think  most  successful, 
poem,  is  the  longest,  a  version  in  Italian  eight-line 
stanza  of  Moschus'  "  Europa"  :  and  this  was  not  finally 
retouched  when  he  died.  It  is  full  of  such  elaborated 
beauty  as  one  would  look  for  from  a  pupil  of  Keats 
writing  in  the  Elizabethan  manner,  but  it  is  somewhat 
disfigured  by  alliteration.  Four-fifths  of  the  items  in 
the  volume  are  either  poems  or  concern  poetry,  and 
there  are  some  eighteen  chapters  on  poetic  subjects, 
but  in  only  one  of  these  does  Kent  mention  alliteration, 
and  then  it  is  to  deprecate  it.  It  is  therefore  surprisiug 
that  he  should  use  it  so  much  :  here  are  four  lines  from 
a  song — 

"  When  ri veiled  roses  rain  their  petals 
All  ?«erry  wzadrigals  are  mute, 
And  dust  of  death  and  sorrow  settles 
On  /ove's  up-/ifted  lute." 

I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  of  this  had  he  met 
with  it  in  Anna  Matilda's  poems.  The  words  seem  to 
have  destroyed  the  sense  :  and  "  Europa  "  begins  : 

"  Whereas  by  this  two  watches  were  outworn 
To  that  third  noiseless  interval  of  night, 
When  first  is  felt  afar  the  struggling  dawn.  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  always  so  obnoxious  as  this,  but  it  is  almost 
always  present,  and  it  is  an  idle  elaboration.  The  poem 
however  will  generally  be  read  without  suspicion  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  it  might  well  take  its  place  among  our 
translations  from  the  Greek,  that  so  much  delight  those 
who  cannot  read  the  originals.  Stanza  VIII.  is  un- 
intelligible as  here  printed,  and  should  be  "restored" 
in  another  edition.  It  is  probable  that  this  and  the 
couplet  of  Stanza  X.  are  among  the  unfinished  places. 
In  Stanza  XV.  I  suppose  Cold  should  be  Gold. 

Of  the  Latin  verse  there  is  only  enough  to  show  that 
there  must  be  much  more,  and  to  make  one  wish  to  see 
it ;  for  the  hexameters  look  as  if  the  writer  might  have 
had  something  of  an  individual  style,  which  is  the 
common  desideratum  in  the  classical  verse  of  scholars. 

There  are  bad  misprints,  blots  in  a  scholar's  book, 
but  not  in  my  province  to  notice.  But  the  misquotation 
of  Browning  on  p.  254  must  be  mentioned.  Finally 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  justifies  Mr.  Kent's 
friends  in  putting  it  together.  If  the  public  should 
appreciate  it  as  it  deserves,  I  should  hope  that  more 
good  material  may  be  found  for  a  fuller  selection  both 
of  prose  and  verse  in  a  second  edition. 

Robert  Bridges. 

[I  am  bound  in  duty  to  my  dead  friend  to  point  out 
that  "  up-lifted "  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  song  to 
which  Dr.  Bridges  objects  should  have  been  printed 
"un-lifted".  The  emendation  is  not  relevant  to  the 
alliterative  charge,  but  it  emphatically  saves  the  words 
from  destroying  the  sense.  I  am  also  responsible  for  the 
verse  being  interspersed  amongst  the  prose,  as  well  .as 
for  the  title,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  I  am  to  be  blamed. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  Kent's  brother  and  sister 
would  have  preferred  the  verse  to  be  "  packed  "  in  a 
compartment  by  itself:  the  sin  of  dispersion  is  on  my 
head  alone.  But  I  hold  that  poetry,  and  especially 
slight  verse  such  as  most  of  Kent's,  suffers  only  too  often 
by  presentation  in  solid  slabs.  You  might  as  well  compel 
a  man  to  take  his  dinner  in  solid  blocks  :  six  courses  of 
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sweets  one  evening,  six  of  fish  another,  six  joints  another 
and  so  on.  If  this  is  too  gross  a  figure  for  a  poet,  I 
suggest  to  Dr.  Bridges  that  keeping  verse  and  prose 
separate  is  as  though  you  should  insist  on  flowers  and 
foliage  never  being  mingled  in  a  vase  ;  for  poems  may, 
I  think,  properly  be  described  as  flowers  of  literature. 
And  the  title  ?  The  "  Athenaeum  "  in  a  most  able  and 
sympathetic  review  was  taken  aback  by  the  title  of 
"Otia",  much  as  I  think  Dr.  Bridges  is.  But  the 
essence  of  Kent's  work  was  that  it  was  leisurely  ;  no 
editor's  prayer  ever  made  him  hurry  over  one  word  : 
surely  there  is  the  fine  Hellenic  feeling  of  leisure  in 
every  word  in  this  book.  Then  for  my  Latinity, 
otium  is  used  by  Cicero  and  Pliny  expressly  in  the 
sense  of  leisure — time  for  literature  and  study  ;  and 
Ovid  refers  to  his  poems  as  "otia  nostra".  These 
three  wrote  pretty  good  Latin.  And  this  recalls 
Kent's  Latin  pieces.  There  is  a  fine  set  of  alcaics  by 
Kent,  "  Mari  Magno  ",  in  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's 
"Wayfarer's  Love",  a  version  of  a  charming  little 
poem  "Comrade  and  Queen".  I  fear  that  another 
edition  cannot  contain  much  that  is  new  ;  for  the 
harvest  of  this  fastidious  mind  was  necessarily  rare.  I 
can  purge  the  book  of  misprints  and  my  other 
blunders  as  an  editor  ;  but  I  could  not  do  much  more, 
I  fear.- — Harold  Hodge.] 


THE   FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

\"\ 'HEN  "  Impressionism"  became  a  favourite  term 
»  *      of  criticism  in  England  it  seemed  likely  that 
its  historical  origin  would  fall  out  of  sight  and  that  it 
would  establish  itself  in  a  more  general  sense,  come  to 
mean  painting  in  accordance  with  broad  visual  impres- 
sion as  opposed  to  systems  more  conventional  in  outline, 
modelling,  shadow,  colour,  and  use  of  detail.  A  strong 
tendency  of  nineteenth  century  art,  stimulated  by  its 
landscape   development,  was  to  paint  only  from  the 
visible  object,  to  push  the  rendering  of  it  close  to  the 
natural  fact,  thus  revising  and  extending  vision,  but  limit-  j 
ing  the  freedom  of  art.     The  artistic  problem  in  these  S 
stricter  conditions  was  this,  How  far  do  there  exist  within 
the  action  of  natural  vision  means  for  giving  pictorial  ' 
emphasis  ?    For  painting  that  renders  the  visual  im- 
pression as  affected  by  the  act  of  attention,  with  the  ' 
sharpening  and  broadening  of  definition  that  follows,  j 
the  subordination  of  detail  to  a  total  impression,  of  parts 
of  the  tone  and  colour  field  to  the  whole,  some  of 
us  thought  Impressionism  an  apt  word.    It  has  proved, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  confusing  in  practice,  in  spite  of  all 
care  to  distinguish  the  meanings.     At  any  rate  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  confuse  the  two,  and  to  identify 
speculation  on  the  general  subject  with  the  view  that  ! 
Monet  is  the  greatest  of  painters.     Monet  is  very  far  j 
from  being  that,  and  I,  for  one,  have  never  written 
about  him  without  due,  or  even  grudging  reserves.  But  ! 
he  represents  an  extreme  development,  in  our  time,  of 
landscape  painting,  and  has  been  a  valuable  influence  | 
on  more  balanced  artists  in  our  own  country. 

Messrs.  Durand-Ruel's  exhibition  brings  together  in 
London  for  the  first  time  a  large  and  representative 
collection  of  the  painters  to  whom  the  name  "  Im- 
pressionist "  in  the  narrow  historical  sense  belonged  ; 
"  luminist  "  would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  descrip- 
tive name.  The  exhibition  might  have  been  better  still 
some  years  ago  when  pictures  no  longer  available 
could  have  been  included  ;  but  there  is  enough  to  give 
a  fair  view  in  most  cases,  in  some  there  is  even  excess. 
The  angry  hostility  that  used  to  greet  the  pictures  has 
died  away  ;  they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  con- 
spiracy against  other  forms  of  the  art  ;  they  begin  to 
be  judged  for  what  they  are,  instead  of  being  decried 
because  they  are  not  something  else.  Before  going 
further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  clear  two  confusions  out 
of  the  way. 

The  first  concerns  Manet.  Manet  never  exhibited 
with  the  "  Impressionists  "  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
1870  that  he  was  converted  by  Monet  to  out-of-doors 
luminist  painting ;  till  then  he  had  resisted,  even 
making  fun  of  the  pleinairists.  When  he  did  join 
them  his  sense  of  breadth  and  command  of  lovely 
colour  and  pigment  made  him  a  formidable  recruit, 
and  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  he  bore  the  palm 


for  luminosity  at  the  last  Paris  International  Exhi- 
bition, his  more  limpid  execution  making  the  others 
look  grey  and  fretful  by  comparison.  In  the  present 
exhibition  there  are  only  two  characteristic  pieces 
of  this  period,  the  studies  of  a  garden,  of  which 
No.  88  is  the  best.  The  Manet  chiefly  illustrated  is  the 
Manet  who  took  his  chief  themes  from  Goya  and  had 
:  begun  as  a  tenebrist.  He  is  almost  monochromatic  in 
'  the  "  Musicien  Ambulant"  and  retains  in  the  more 
brilliant  and  adorable  scheme  of  the  "Spanish 
Dancers  "  a  brown  foundation.  The  delightful 
"  Tuileries  ",  though  an  out  of  door  subject,  was  a  studio 
painting.  Even  with  the  clear  flesh  painting  of  the 
"  Astruc  "  and  the  "  Eva1  Gonzales  "  the  foundation  of 
the  harmony  is  black  and  ivory.  Several  masterpieces 
of  this  period,  like  the  seated  Lady  with  a  Guitar,  and 
I  the  Chanteuse  des  Rues,  have  been  unluckily  dispersed 
I  in  the  last  four  years,  and  we  do  not  see  him  in  full 
force.  We  should  have  to  add  to  the  portraits  the 
still-lifes  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  "Peonies"  and 
"  Fish  ",  for  examples  of  his  approximation  to  another 
scheme  of  tone,  with  coloured  shadows,  during  the 
studio  period.  The  Manet  of  this  period  has  arrived 
at  his  characteristic  fairness  of  flesh,  in  shadow  as  well 
as  light,  but  it  is  relieved,  in  big  silhouette,  upon  a  dark 
ground. 

A  second  point  is  this  :  the  vagueness  of  writing 
about  the  painting  of  the  Impressionist  group  even 
among  their  accredited  critics  is  incredible,  and  we  shall 
no  doubt  hear  once  more  that  what  distinguishes 
Monet  is  the  application  of  touches  of  pure  pigment 
side  by  side  to  form  a  mixture  in  the  eye.  I  have 
never  seen  a  picture  by  Monet  painted  on  that  prin- 
ciple ;  Pissarro  did  for  a  time  either  lead  or  follow  in 
that  experiment;  but  the  "  Neo-Impressionist "  or 
Pointillist  painting  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the 
present  exhibition. 

And  now,  stated  in  general  terms,  what  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Monet's  luminism  ?  It  is  best  appreciated  by 
going  back  to  the  earlier  landscape  of  the  century, 
which  reached  a  double  climax  in  the  painting  of  Turner 
and  Constable.  Both  were  devotees  of  light,  both  were 
explorers  of  the  beauties  of  natural  effect.  But  at  a 
crucial  point  they  tended  different  ways.  Turner,  in 
his  earlier  painting,  was  a  chiaroscurist :  Constable  was 
a  chiaroscurist  to  the  end  of  his  days.  To  the  eye  that 
measures  the  distance  between  bright  light  and  shadow, 
black  is  not  black  enough  to  render,  in  pigment,  the 
opposition  of  light  and  dark.  For  Constable  a  leading 
charm  of  landscape  was  the  flash  and  glitter  of  light 
against  dark  :  his  base,  therefore,  remains  black  and 
white.  For  an  eye,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted  by 
the  general  brilliance  of  out-of-doors  colour,  the  darkest 
shadows  reveal  themselves  as  high  in  pitch  and  full  of 
colour,  and  the  brightest  white  on  the  palette  is  not  white 
enough  for  the  excess  of  light  beyond.  Measured 
against  natural  fact  the  chiaroscurist  system  can 
render  neither  extreme  absolutely,  but  can  suggest  the 
opposition  relatively.  The  luminist  scheme  can  render 
the  shadows  absolutely,  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  lights. 
Neither  system,  obviously,  is  true  to  the  whole  range 
of  natural  light ;  they  aim  at  suggesting  different 
beauties.  Turner,  the  cunning  artist,  did  not  cut  him- 
self entirely  free  from  the  older  scheme  ;  he  was 
enamoured,  in  his  later  days,  of  general  radiance,  and 
renounced  the  earlier  build  of  his  pictures  in  black  and 
white  ;  but  he  reserved  enough  of  dark  in  concentrated 
spots,  to  hint  at  the  opposition,  and  throw  back  his 
space.  In  the  development  of  French  landscape  this 
opposition  of  chiaroscurist  and  luminist  remained  latent 
till  the  impressionists  appeared.  The  impact  of  Constable 
came  first,  and  was  rather  an  influence  towards  fresh- 
ness with  the  bituminous  painters  than  one  in  favour  of 
extreme  chiaroscuro.  Boudin,  a  charming  painter, 
with  his  clear  notes  on  a  grey  foundation,  is  the  step 
immediately  preceding  Monet.  Then,  it  seems,  came 
the  impact  of  Turner,  the  renouncing  of  black  and 
brown,  and  the  experiment  of  a  stricter  luminism. 

What  was  the  gain  and  loss  of  the  system  for 
pictorial  art  ?  Let  us  take  a  good  example  of  Monet  in 
this  collection  as  a  starting-point,  his  "Snow  Effect  at 
Vtkheuil  "  No.  119.  On  the  side  of  gain,  here  is  a  very 
lovely  colour-harmony  such  as  was  ruled  out  of  the  old 
convention,  because  it  depends  on  the  opposition  of  the 
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blue  of  snow  in  shadow  under  an  evening  light  to  the 
rose  of  the  lighted  part.  On  a  basis  of  brown  shadow 
this  cannot  be  given  at  all.  In  this  picture,  moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  opposition  of  shadow  to 
light  when  the  shadow  is  approximately  true  is  nol 
acute,  because  the  light  is  not  intense.  Nor  is  Monet's 
habitual  weakness  as  a  composer  thrust  upon  us  ; 
there  is  no  struggle  with  desperate  material  and 
the  arrangement  is  agreeable  enough.  The  gain, 
then,  put  generally,  is  a  lovely  natural  harmony  in 
high  ethereal  tones.  The  sacrifice,  put  generally, 
is  of  strong  opposition  of  tone,  and  with  that  of 
a  great  part  of  the  resources  of  pictorial  effect.  On 
this  system  a  certain  flatness  results,  composition  must 
be  by  colour  and  its  boundaries,  tone  becomes  a  weak 
element  in  the  building.  To  estimate  fairly  what  the 
system  is  capable  of  in  deliberate  design  we  should 
have  to  imagine  a  Monet  as  much  bent  on  a  conclusive 
composition  as  he  is  on  studies,  on  successive  notes  in 
a  diary  of  lighting.  In  Degas,  the  classically  trained 
draughtsman,  ironically  composing  trivial  matter,  we 
should  find  a  designer  affected  by  the  impressionist 
painting.  But  a  better  example  is  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
who  applied  this  system  of  vision  to  monumental 
decoration.  His  "  L'Hiver  "  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a 
composition  founded  on  the  same  opposition  as  Monet's 
snow-piece. 

The  balance,  then,  would  seem  to  be  this  :  on  the 
one  side  a  special  province  of  pale  aerial  effects,  with 
the  range  of  sentiment  that  belongs  to  them  ;  on  the 
other  the  greater  force  and  variety  of  chiaroscuro. 
Monet  will  hold  a  place  as  the  intense  and  narrow 
snatcher  at  those  effects,  repelling  us  often  by  an  indis- 
criminate snatch,  arresting  and  delighting  by  a  capture 
in  a  happier  moment.  Pissarro's  position,  I  think, 
is  more  precarious.  His  early  work  is  tender  and 
beautiful,  and  as  the  logical  developer  of  a  "school" 
he  is  interesting,  but  the  logical  mind  fastened  on  the 
defect  of  the  school,  and  made  a  merit  of  painting  any 
slice  of  a  view  as  it  presented  itself  from  a  first-floor 
window.  Theory,  too,  and  the  excursion  into  pointillism 
left  him  with  a  monotonous  ugly  technique. 

The  least  known  of  the  group  in  London,  Renoir,  is 
very  fully  shown,  and  to  him  I  must  give  what  remains 
of  my  space.  The  qualities  in  him  that  excite  the 
intense  admiration  of  a  few  are  so  mixed  up  with  what 
is  helpless  and  common  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  miss 
them.  Ugliness  leaks  into  his  painting  along  with 
beauty,  and  is  not  made  a  virtue  of  by  critical 
treatment.  Beauty  often  enough  escapes  him.  The 
picture  of  the  "Mussel-gatherers",  for  example,  is 
about  as  bad  as  a  picture  can  be.  But  the  woman 
looking  out  of  an  opera  box  has  something  that 
much  better  makers  of  pictures  do  not  often  get 
into  faces,  and  the  play  of  light  in  this  against  the 
black  dress,  and  on  the  seated  nude  (260)  all  modelled 
in  blond  tones  may  furnish  those  who  are  patient 
enough  with  a  clue  to  what  fascinates  certain  painters 
in  Renoir.  This  real  but  uncertain  gift  of  his  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  after  looking  at  Renoir  one  finds  one- 
self discovering  Renoirs  in  the  flesh  and  features  of  the 
real  world  and  getting  from  him  the  suggestion  of 
pictures  that  he  has  not  painted. 

I  see  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Rutter 
to  buy  a  picture  from  this  collection  for  one  of  our 
galleries.  I  wish  him  all  success  in  the  effort.  Neither 
Manet  nor  Monet  is  represented  at  present  in  our  public 
galleries.  The  best  Manets  at  the  Grafton  are  either 
not  for  sale  or  very  high  in  price.  A  Monet  seems  more 
possible,  unless  a  wealthy  donor  steps  in. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CRISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

G.i.  The  Albany,  W. 
Sir, — I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  on  the  Russian  crisis,  and  though 
my   sympathies   are  entirely  with  the  revolutionary 


party  there,  and  though  I  do  not  see  why  a  body  of 
citizens  trying  in  the  only  peaceful  way  open  to  them 
to  bring  their  needs  or  desires  before  their  sovereign 
should  be  therefore  called  rioters,  I  think  you  are 
probably  right  in  holding  that  a  Chancellor  with  a  mind 
sympathetic  towards  reform  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  Russian  people  in  their  present  stage  of  development. 
One  thing  at  all  events  seems  certain  :  we  have  no 
chance  in  this  country  of  benefiting  the  Russian  people 
by  mere  denunciation  of  their  oppressors,  while  we 
may  exasperate  the  oppressors  by  such  denunciation, 
with  bad  results  for  the  people.  On  general  principles 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  factitious,  nothing  fanned 
and  fostered  from  outside,  about  a  revolution.  If  it  has 
not  enough  inherent  life  and  energy  to  be  born  spon- 
taneously, it  were  better  not  born  at  all.  Nature's  own 
obstetrics,  not  the  surgeon's  forceps,  should  do  the 
work. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  Watson. 


THE  NORTH  SEA  INQUIRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  January,  1905. 

Sir, — There  is  a  curious  point  in  Captain  Klado's 
evidence.  He  says  that  while  his  attention  was 
engaged  with  a  torpedo-boat  on  one  side,  another 
vessel  said  to  be  of  the  same  description  was  reported 
to  him  on  the  other  side,  but  on  examining  it  he  found 
it  to  be  a  fishing-boat  with  a  sail  set,  and  one  funnel, 
with  which  they  so  nearly  collided  that  apparently  the 
course  of  the  "  Kniaz  Suvaroff  "  had  to  be  hastily  altered 
to  avoid  the.  craft.  It  would  appear  strange  that  they 
should  so  nearly  collide  with  a  fishing-boat  on  which 
was  set  so  conspicuous  an  object  as  a  dark  sail,  when 
another  officer  was  enabled  to  see  a  torpedo-boat  two 
miles  off. 

Presumably,  supposing  Captain  Klado  had  thought 
that  this  vessel  was  a  torpedo-boat,  he  would  have  un- 
hesitatingly run  over  it,  as  apparently  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do,  and  thus  disposed  of  an  enemy.  Should  it 
be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  the  near  approach  to  this 
trawler,  that  it  was  "on  account  of  her  showing  no 
lights,  this  will  not  explain  the  long  vision  of  the  junior 
officer  who  saw  the  torpedo-boat  at  two  miles,  for 
obviously  an  attacking  torpedo-boat  will  not  draw- 
attention  to  itself  by  carrying  lights. 

I  am,  Sir,i 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Y.  S. 

HETEROGENESIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
8a  Manchester  Square,  W. 

31  January,  1905. 

Sir, — Considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  I  regard 
the  review  of  my  "  Studies  in  Heterogenesis  "  which 
appeared  in  your  columns  last  week  as  comparatively 
fair  and  temperate.  There  is  one  important  point, 
however,  in  which  your  reviewer  has  very  seriously 
misrepresented  my  views,  and  what  would  follow  there- 
from from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

He  says,  "  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Bastian  be 
correct,  and  the  microbes  of  definite  diseases  can  arise 
de  novo  either  from  harmless  organisms  or  from  un- 
organised matter,  then  practically  all  curreiit  idea  on 
the  modes  of  dealing  with  epidemic  diseases  mtist  be 
abandoned,  and  an  unhappy  world  must  bow  before  the 
malevolent  caprices  of  nature  ".  But  the  words  which 
I  have  italicised  are  absolutely  contrary  to  what  I  have 
taught,  and  to  the  implications  naturally  following 
from  my  doctrines. 

There  is  an  appendix  to  my  book  (which  I  am  afraid 
must  have  escaped  your  reviewer's  notice)  entitled 
"On  the  great  Importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Medical  Science  of  the  Proofs  that  Bacteria  and  their 
Allies  are  capable  of  arising  de  novo  ",  in  which  whilst 
accepting  most  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  and  the  origin  of  epidemics,  I 
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plead  against  ultra-contagionist  view  and  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  striving  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  origin  of  such  diseases.  Thus,  after 
quoting  the  statement  of  Prof.  Hueppe  of  Prague  in 
his  first  "  Harben  Lecture",  recently  delivered  in  this 
city,  in  which  he  said  existing  evidence  favoured  the 
view  that  the  origin  of  all  common  infectious  diseases 
was  "  phylogenetically  traceable  to  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses ",  1  concluded  with  the  following  words  : — "  Let 
us  then  strive  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  origin  of 
all  contagious  affections.  The  more  contagious  they 
are,  the  more  important  does  the  quest  become.  Let 
us  not  blindly  think  that  contagion  is  the  one  and  only 
cause,  but  seek  in  all  doubtful  and  obscure  cases,  and 
by  cumulation  of  evidence,  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
invariable  and  immediately  antecedent  sets  of  con- 
ditions, or  states  of  system,  that  may  have  sufficed  to 
engender  this  or  that  contagious  disease.  Progress, 
however  slow,  may  in  this  way  ultimately  reward  our 
efforts,  and  we  may  gradually  attain  a  knowledge  that 
will  confer  great  power  in  checking  the  ravages  of  these 
pestilential  affections — a  power  to  which  we  shall 
never  attain  so  long  as  we  pin  our  faith  exclusively 
to  the  narrower  ultra-contagionist  doctrines  now  so 
prevalent." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

H.  Charlton  Bastiax. 

[We  are  glad  to  accept  Dr.  Bastian's  assurance 
that  we  took  an  exaggerated  view  of  what  Dr. 
Bastian  would  regard  as  the  practical  outcome  of  his 
theory.  But  however  much  be  allowed  for  Dr. 
Bastian's  reservations,  there  must  remain  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  those  who  regard  the 
origin  of  infective  organisms  as  limited  to  direct 
descent  from  previously  existing  organisms  of  .  the 
same  kind,  and  those  who  believe  that  such  organisms 
may  arise  from  harmless  matter.  The  rigorous  isola- 
tion of  the  infectious  sick,  and  the  complete  disinfection 
of  what  has  been  in  contact  with  them,  is  a  difficult, 
costly  and  sometimes  cruel  process,  impossible  to 
justify,  or,  indeed,  to  carry  out,  except  on  the  belief 
that  the  disease  can  reach  new  patients  only  through 
the  agencv  of  living  germs  arising  from  existing  cases. 
Ed.  S.  R.'J 

THE  CAUSES  OF  DEARER  SUGAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
12  Cumberland  Street,  Manchester, 

6  February,  1905. 

Sir, — Whether  the  increased  prices  are  due  to 
shortage  of  crop  or  results  of  the  Brussels  Convention, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  large  British  industry  of  con- 
fectionery is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  even 
assuming  that  the  rise  is  only  temporary,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  we  shall  see  a  return  of  prices  to  their  old 
level.  The  advance  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  benefited 
the  British  West  Indies  with  their  paltry  300,000  tons 
•of  sugar,  though  only  in  a  comparatively  small  degree. 
Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  the  staple 
industry  of  Demerara,  excellent  prices  having  been 
realised,  and  it  is  generally  remarked  that  if  any  sugar 
estate  has  not  yielded  a  profit  for  1904  it  never  will,  and 
had  better  be  closed  down.  Yet  while  prices  were  un- 
usually satisfactory  and  profits  correspondingly  so,  it 
remains  a  question  whether  the  labourers  on  those 
plantations  have  derived  the  least  advantage  from  the 
improved  condition  of  things  or  if  they  must  look  for 
other  sources  than  sugar  to  ameliorate  their  financial 
position.  Dependence  upon  a  single  industry  has  been 
the  ruin  of  country  people  in  British  Guiana,  but  they 
have  still  hope  of  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  rice. 

It  may  be  doubtful,  as  you  say,  whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain  cares  very  much  about  considerations  of 
material  wealth  except  as  they  affect  the  employment 
and  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  but  here  is  a 
case  in  which  protection  means  advantage  to  the 
foreigner  into  whose  hands  we  have  once  more  played. 
Cuba,  with  a  production  of  nearly  three  times  the 
whole  output  of  all  the  West  Indies,  will  get  the  lion's 
share  and  the  British  labourer  pay  for  this  prosperity. 


It  may  be  good  policy  but  is  certainly  bad  business. 
England's  greatness  is  based  on  free  trade  :  it  has  yet 
to.be  seen  how  our  colonies  will  be  made  happy  and 
contented  by  protection.  In  size,  England  may  be 
compared  with  a  mosquito  and  her  colonies  with  an 
elephant  ;  yet  the  mother  country  contrives,  somehow, 
to  make  the  big  animal  as  happy  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  are  the  elephant  and  her 
colonies  the  mosquito,  and  that  huge  quadruped  cannot 
manage  to  make  the  little  insect  prosperous,  though 
the  wants  of  the  latter  are  so  small.  If  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  go  over  to  Porto  Rico  and  spend  a  week 
waiting  for  a  steamer,  smoking  cigarettes  and  chatting 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men :  he  will  then 
surely  find  prosperity  in  the  pockets  of  some  Yankee 
millionaires,  and  the  most  abject  poverty  amongst  the 
working  classes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  C.  Fletcher. 

[We  do  not  share  Mr.  Fletcher's  extremely  pessi- 
mistic view  that  the  confectionery  industry  of  this  country 
is  now  "a  thing  of  the  past".  If  that  argument  were 
well  founded,  it  must  follow  that  its  prosperity  was 
founded  on  the  continuance  of  a  grant  by  the  con- 
tinental governments  to  the  manufacturing  confec- 
tioners of  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  great  industry  built  on  a  more  rotten  and  unsound 
foundation,  and  the  inevitable  crash  must  have  come 
about  sooner  or  later,  when  the  true  economics  of  the 
situation  became  clear  to  those  governments.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  confectioner's  gain  was  obtained 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  refining  industry,  and  that 
of  the  cane-sugar  growers.  From  a  national  point  of 
view  the  loss  of  the  sweet-making  trades  must  be 
measured  against  the  gain  to  these  other  sections  of 
the  national  and  imperial  bodies.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Fletcher,  as  also  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Leonard  last 
week,  should  have  introduced  this  side-issue.  The 
object  of  our  article  was  to  show  that  the  present  price 
of  sugar  could  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary 
operations  of  supply  and  demand.  The  increased  sow- 
ings in  1901-2  were  due  to  the  prospective  abolition  of 
the  bounties  ;  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand  by  from 
1,000,000  to  2,000,000  tons  in  each  of  the  next  three 
seasons  ;  this  caused  such  a  fall  in  price  as  to  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  sowings  ;  and  finally  the  shortage 
coming  on  top  of  the  decreased  sowings  made  the 
estimated  supply  for  the  present  sugar  campaign  less 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  demand.  If  any 
other  argument  were  needed  to  disprove  the  allegation 
that  the  present  rise  is  not  due  to  the  convention  it  is 
that  orders  can  be  booked,  even  now,  for  delivery  in 
October-December  at  about  11s.  6d.  per  cwt.  f.o.b. 
Hamburg.  " 

We  regret,  as  every  right-minded  person  must,  the 
distress  and  difficulties  which  at  present  face  these 
industries.  We  do  suggest,  however,  that  the  short 
time  and  unemployment  have  been  forced  on  the  manu- 
facturers by  the  shortage  of  raw  material  and  not  by 
the  high  price.  The  cotton  industry  went  through 
a  similar  experience  which,  owing  fortunately  to  its 
better  organisation,  it  was  able  to  meet,  with  a 
minimum  of  discomfort  to  the  average  cotton  opera- 
tive, by  an  organised  short  time.  Both  cases  fully 
illustrate  the  danger  of  depending  on  a  restricted  area 
of  supply.  In  both  cases  one  of  the  effects  has  been 
to  make  us  cast  about  for  widening  the  area  of  supply. 
Ed.  S.R.] 


FRENCH     AND     ENGLISH  MUSICAL 
CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  6  February,  19JO5. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  send  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  an  article 
in  your  last  issue,  headed  as  above.  Whether  the 
writer  is  or  not  a  learned  good  musician,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  I  find  that  his  acquaintance  with  history, 
present  or  past,  is  rather  deficient,  while  his  arguments 
are  somewhat  discordant.  His  whole  article  is  so 
bitter,  so  insulting  to  a  "friendly  nation",  that  the 
i  latter,  no  doubt,  must  have  done  him  some  harm, 
j  some  injustice  may  be,  one  way  or  another.     In  this 
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case,  let  us  be  indulgent  towards  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman 
and  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  showing'  him 
that  he  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  actual  truth. 

1.  When,  for  instance,  your  contributor  says  that 
"they  I  the  French  |  seem  to  be  a  nation  of  spies",  he 
deliberately  distorts  the  facts,  as  everyone  knows  that, 
if  the  Combes'  ministry  fell,  it  was  just  because  the 
elects  of  the  nation  reproved  "  delation  ". 

2.  When  he  glorifies  the  "  stupendous  genius  of  an 
Italian  ",  he  is  still  more  at  fault,  because,  after  all, 
Napoleon's  victories  were  won  by  armies  composed  of, 
and  commanded  by,  Frenchmen,  whose  names  have 
become  historical.  Nay,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that,  if  you  place  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  English 
and  Wellington  at  the  head  of  the  French,  the  great 
battles  of  about  a  hundred  years  ago  are  no  longer 
possible  and  history  ignores  them. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  will  quote  a  passage  of  Albert 
Sorel's  History,  volume  viii.  After  the  battle  of 
Dresden  (1813),  Napoleon,  speaking  to  Metternich, 
said:  "J'ai  grandi  sur  les  champs  de  bataille  et  un 
homme  comme  moi  se  soucie  peu  de  la  vie  d'un  million 
d'hommes."  Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  always  took 
great  care  not  to  sacrifice  uselessly  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers. 

Generally,  musicians  are  of  a  pacific  mind.  In 
Moliere's  comedy  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ",  the 
professor  of  music  tells  Monsieur  Jourdain  :  "  Tous 
les  desordres,  toutes  les  guerres  qu'on  voit  dans  le 
•monde  n'arrivent  que  pour  n'apprendre  pas  la  musique  ". 
But,  Mr.  Runciman,  says  with  Sganarelle  :  "  Nous 
avons  change"  tout  cela  "  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alf  Hamonet. 

MESSRS.  RICORDI'S  SCHEME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Am  I  eternally  to  be  plagued  by  dodgers  and 
their  dodges  ?  When  writing  my  article  on  Messrs. 
Ricordi's  scheme  I  had  Messrs.  Ricordi's  first  pro- 
clamation by  me  :  it  is  since  burnt.  Perhaps  I  misread 
Messager  for  Massenet,  but  it  really  does  not  matter — 
there  is  no  vast  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  No  fourth  member  of  the  committee  was 
mentioned  :  instead,  we  had  the  phrase  "  another  whose 
name  will  be  announced  shortly  ".  It  is  now  announced 
that  the  fourth  member  will  be  Richter.  So  to  judge 
an  English  opera  we  have  four  gentlemen  : — 

(1)  An  old-fashioned  Englishman. 

(2)  A  Frenchman. 

(3)  An  Italian. 

(4)  A  German. 

I  hope  for  the  credit  of  our  national  intelligence  that 
no  opera  will  be  submitted  to  this  committee.  Any 
librettist  who  allows  his  work  to  be  judged  from  a 
sketch  by  this  committee  will  prove  himself  an  abject 
fool  and  ought  to  be  promptly  disqualified  on  that 
account.  Richter's  English  is  weak  and  I  don't  know 
that  Massenet  has  any  at  all  ;  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Ricordi's  ;  Mr.  Bennett's  is  Telegraphese.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  any  work  of  mine  judged  by 
these  gentlemen.  I  made  no  "  insinuation  "  about  the 
possible  theft  of  the  scenario  :  I  stated  what  everyone 
knows,  that  ideas  have  often  been  stolen  and  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present  theft  is  easily  possible.  Messrs. 
Ricordi's  argument  that  if  authors  and  composers  did 
not  submit  their  MSS.  to  publishers,  they  would  remain 
fo»  ever  unpublished  is  not  to  the  point.  No  novelist 
sends  the  plot  of  a  proposed  novel  to  a  publisher,  no 
composer  sends  the  themes  of  his  projected  symphony. 
Ideas  are  easily  stolen  :  the  case  of  a  completed  work 
is  altogether  different  :  it  may  easily  be  published 
elsewhere  before  the  thief's  task  is  accomplished. 
Perhaps  the  danger  is  not  serious,  but  it  exists  ;  and 
anyhow,  without  verbal  explanations,  how  can  Messrs. 
Ricordi's  or  any  other  committee  judge  of  a  libretto 
from  a  mere  sketch  ?  Messrs.  Ricordi  have  a  right  to 
spend  ^500  on  advertising  themselves  ;  but  let  no  one 
imagine  they  are  doing  anything  for  English  music. 
Their  notion  is  a  silly  one  and  the  details  of  the  scheme 
are  absurd.  [Yours  faithfully, 

John  F.  Runciman. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  ROMAN  SUNSET. 

"  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius."  By 
Samuel  Dill.    London:  Macmillan.     1905.  15s. 

7  )ROFESSOR  DILL  must  certainly  be  placed  in  the 
^  front  rank  of  Roman  historians.  His  latest  book 
is  an  enduring  monument  of  patient  research,  critical 
insight,  philosophical  thoroughness,  and  human  sym- 
pathy. He  has  already  made  known  to  English  readers 
the  society  and  thought  of  the  expiring  Western 
Empire  ;  and  he  now  treats  the  familiar,  almost 
hackneyed,  theme  of  the  century  and  a  half  which 
elapsed  between  Nero  and  Aurelius.  But  he  throws 
new  light  and  understanding  upon  an  epoch  which 
perhaps  somewhat  puzzles  and  fatigues  us.  We  may 
be  acquainted  with  every  name,  perhaps  with  every 
fact  or  quotation  he  so  accurately  sets  forth  :  but  the 
work  is  original,  the  effect  is  novel.  It  is  no  barren 
re-statement  of  the  well-worn  themes  ;  and  there  is 
something  in  Dr.  Dill's  method  which  brings  very  near 
to  us  and  to  our  sympathies  the  men  of  that  age,  with 
all  their  weakness  and  aspiration.  The  division  of  the 
work  sufficiently  shows  his  wide  scope  and  careful 
erudition  ;  it  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds.  The 
first  book  deals  manfully  with  the  threefold  world- 
picture  of  noble  (Seneca,  Tacitus),  of  satirist  (Juvenal 
and  Martial),  and  of  freedman  (Petronius),  under  the 
Imperial  Terror.  Here  the  standpoint  is  possibly  a 
little  old-fashioned  ;  and  extends  too  far  beyond  a 
narrow  and  perhaps  innocent  circle  the  sense  of  im- 
pending doom  ;  for  to  the  vast  mass  security  and  not 
uncertainty  was  the  keynote  of  the  Empire.  But  we 
cannot  deny  the  impressiveness  and  conviction  of  the 
manner  and  style  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  Seneca  has 
never  had  a  more  kindly  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 
In  the  second  book,  we  leap  suddenly  into  the  full 
urban  and  municipal  splendour  of  the  Antonine  age  ; 
the  friends  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  the  organisation 
of  the  flourishing  towns  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa,  the 
"colleges",  "sodalities",  and  public  feasting,  the 
rule  of  the  richer  citizens,  tempered  by  the  lavish 
costliness  of  the  gifts  which  the  proletariat  so  con- 
fidently expected  of  them.  Of  the  exuberant  wealth 
of  this  material  civilisation  there  is  no  such  account 
extant  in  our  language  ;  Gibbon  with  his  rapid  in- 
duction and  sure  intuition  hints  at  this  "happiest 
period  in  the  history  of  mankind ",  but  he  has  left 
our  author  the  welcome  task  of  proving  this  verdict 
in  detail.  And  if  such  splendid  security  could  give 
peace  of  mind  and  satisfy  man's  imperious  desires,  no 
more  successful  attempt  has  ever  been  made.  The 
socialistic  state,  bereft  of  its  fatal  feature  of  uniform 
equality,  is  before  us  ;  a  plutocracy  keenly  conscious  of 
its  duties  and  alive  to  the  delights  of  popularity,  to 
the  claims  of  a  local  patriotism  ;  self-centred  in  its 
little  independent  urban  fastness,  yet  conscious  of  the 
world-wide  peace,  the  strong  yet  often  gloved  hand 
which  guaranteed  to  each  its  priceless  and  untroubled 
autonomy. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Dill  has  a  moral,  it  comes  out  in  the 
third  and  fourth  divisions  of  his  book.  The  one  por- 
trays the  secret  misery  and  unrest  of  the  reflecting  and 
serious  class  in  the  earlier  period,  explores  the  sadness 
or  the  fear  of  Seneca  in  his  palace,  and  shows  us  the 
Philosopher  as  spiritual  "Director",  as  "  Missionary 
and  Revivalist"  (Apollonius,  Epictetus,  Dio  Chryso- 
stom),  as  "parish  priest  and  theologian"  (Plutarch, 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  Aristides).  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  volume  is  engrossed  by  a  description  of  that 
great  religious  restoration  which  from  Augustus  to 
Aurelius  by  degrees  transformed  the  face  of  Roman 
Society.  This,  while  duly  rehabilitating  the  neglected 
formalism  of  the  indigenous  Latin  worship  and  cere- 
mony, spread  manifold  cults  of  the  Orient  over 
the  West,  in  answer  to  a  deep  and  widespread 
need. 

It  is  undoubtedly  here  that  Dr.  Gill  is  most  success- 
ful, and  supplies  a  real  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  of  that 
time.  He  has  patiently  put  together  the  evidence 
of  inscriptions,  that  novel  and  irresistible  testimony 
to  its  material  prosperity  and  general  contentment. 
In  reading  them,  "our  prejudices",  as  he  tells  us, 
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"against  the  early  empire  fade  away".  We  are  apt, 
in  the  flare  and  pageantry  of  Tacitus'  drama,  of 
Juvenal's  satire,  in  the  steady  reaction  and  sullen  dis- 
pleasure of  all  Latin  authors  of  the  age,  we  are  apt 
M  to  lose  sight  of  great  silent  movements  in  the  dim 
masses  of  society",  of  the  "dim  plebeian  crowd  ",  of 
the  "dim  sub-conscious  feelings  of  the  multitude", 
of  the  "great  silent  sunken  class",  and  that  "better 
side  of  slavery  ",  which  even  if  we  allow  largely  for 
conventional  phrase,  the  evidence  of  tombs  makes  so 
unmistakeable.  Hence  too  we  get  an  insight  into 
the  supremely  sociable  side  of  provincial  life,  its 
constant  association  into  guilds  and  confraternities  ; 
not  so  much  for  purpose  of  mutual  defence  against 
rival  craftsmen  or  oppressive  employers,  but  for 
enjoyment  and  brotherhood,  for  innocent  common 
feasts  and  memorial  service.  In  these  the  barriers  of 
a  fast  "petrifying"  caste-system  were  for  the  moment 
removed,  and  slave  and  freedman  and  master  met  on 
an  equality  and  forgot  in  a  common  worship  the 
chasms  of  rank.  Hence  too  we  get  our  knowledge  of 
the  definitely  religious  colleges  founded  (like  the  Arval 
Brethren)  in  prehistoric  time,  revived  by  the  sagacious 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  providing  like  our  English 
Freemasonry  a  certain  though  unobtrusive  support  to 
the  Imperial  power.  It  is  from  the  inscriptions  too 
that  we  learn  the  singular  kindliness  and  public  spirit 
of  the  wealthier  class  ;  and  that  perhaps  too  lavish 
liberality  to  poor  and  State,  which  in  the  later  age  will 
impoverish  the  Curia,  weaken  the  rulers,  and  pauperise 
the  mob.  But  at  least  we  may  contrast  it  favourably 
witfa  the  curiously  uncertain  and  hesitating  attitude 
to-day,  in  which  the  well-equipped  hesitate  whether  to 
give  or  to  abstain.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
"  separation  of  classes  in  our  great  centres  of  civilisa- 
tion is  morally  more  sharp  and  decided  than  when 
the  gulf  between  social  rank  was  in  theory  impassable  ". 
Here  too  we  read  of  that  Indian  summer  of  municipal 
prosperity,  and  the  eagerness  of  civic  life,  undiverted 
from  its  native  soil  even  by  the  magnet  of  the  capital, 
which  in  a  less  favourable  metaphor  was  also  the 
"  Sentina  gentium  ".  We  do  a  tardy  justice  to  the 
self-restraint  of  the  Imperial  Government,  tending 
by  an  unhappy  destiny  and  against  its  will  towards 
a  centralised  and  interfering  bureaucracy  ;  yet  for  long 
withholding  its  hands  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
native  states  and  communities,  in  a  genuine  respect  for 
these  local  liberties.  This  "  bureaucratic  interference  " 
was  largely  due  to  "want  of  prudence  or  skill"; 
Bithynia  (under  Pliny)  was  a  "  signal  instance  of  a 
general  disorganisation  ".  This  control  by  the  central 
power  was  certainly  rather  "invited  than  imposed". 
Municipal  life  was  without  doubt  even  then  becoming 
more  burdensome  and  less  attractive  ;  the  service  of 
the  emperor,  gradually  assuming  more  and  more 
definite  and  hierarchic  form,  offered  far  higher  distinc- 
tion and  more  solid  recompense. 

Contemporary  authors  were  strangely  unanimous  in 
their  reactionary  sympathy,  in  their  dislike  of  the  two 
great  movements,  which  established  a  religious  philo- 
sophy, which  gradually  emancipated  the  servile  and 
libertine  classes,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  political 
power  and  social  influence  slipping  from  the  indolent 
nobles.  All  alike,  with  Rousseau,  lament  the  simple 
life  of  a  fancied  golden  age,  the  honesty  of  a  still  more 
apocryphal  republic.  In  their  rhetorical  training,  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  educated  classes,  they  sacri- 
ficed earnestness  to  the  delight  of  making  a  point,  and 
destroyed  the  worth  of  their  righteous  indignation  by 
including  with  acknowledged  crime  those  "  innocent 
hobbies  and  laudable  tastes  which  they  threw  together 
in  one  confused  indictment  ".  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  for  the  sober  and  impartial  student  their  de- 
nunciation carries  little  conviction  ;  and  their  too 
sweeping  verdict  on  the  age  is  largely  corrected  or 
reversed. 

The  religious  interest  is  predominant  in  this  volume. 
Dr.  Dill  recognises  with  De  Coulanges  that  "  religion 
is  the  basis  of  all  Gnuco-Roman  civilisation  "  ;  and  he 
traces  with  Boissier  the  reaction  against  the  "  deso- 
lating nihilism  "  of  the  Epicurean  School,  predominant 
in  the  later  republic;  the  transformation  of  the  doctrine 
of  personal  immortality,  from  a  "  numb  spectral 
future  "  in  actual   sepulchre  or  gloomy  underworld 
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into  an  individual  survival  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
He  traces  the  permeation  of  Stoic  positivism  with  the 
genial  warmth  and  moral  emotion  of  the  earlier  Platonic 
teaching  ;  and  shows  how  the  Platonic  school  itself 
"shook  off  its  sceptical  tendencies  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ".  The  Stoic  creed  with  "vaguest  and 
most  arid  conception  of  God",  "dimmest  and  least 
comforting  conception  of  any  future  life  ",  is  obliged 
in  the  unrest  and  misery  of  intellectual  society  to  rein- 
force itself  by  appeal  to  emotion  and  to  faith.  The 
philosophic  monotheism  of  the  whole  Hellenic  move- 
ment of  thought,  tending  as  it  did  to  an  impalpable 
and  inaccessible  abstraction,  has  to  clothe  itself  in  a 
parental  garb  of  providential  benevolence,  "  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us  ",  and  passes  from  a  physical  into 
a  moral  definition.  Men  "  craved  no  longer  for.  a  God 
to  explain  tjie  Universe  but  to  resolve  the  enigma  of 
their  own  lives  ". 

We  note  the  utter  absence  of  "  intellectual  curiosity  '*„ 
especially  in  Aurelius,  the  complete  absorption  in  what 
we  might  term  Soteriology  ;  the  reduction  of  all 
dialectic  problems  in  all  schools  to  a  scanty  equipment 
of  practical  maxims,  the  "  eternal  principles  of  true 
gain  and  loss,  of  the  illusion  of  passion,  of  freedom 
through  renunciation  ".  We  see  the  widespread  attach- 
ment to  the  worship  of  Mithra  and  note  the  reason  of 
its  popularity  in  its  appeal  to  chivalrous  action:  "a 
religion  not  of  fatalistic  reverie  but  of  struggle  and 
combat",  "a  kingly  and  military  creed  "  full  of  the 
energy  of  hope,  "a  religion  of  strenuous  effort  and 
warfare  with  prospect  of  high  reward  in  some  far-off 
eternal  life";  a  worship,  in  short,  "for  vigorous 
men",  whereas  Isis,  the  "Mater  Dolorosa". of  Pagan 
antiquity,  seems  to  appeal  to  the  feminine  and  the 
despondent. 

Dr.  Dill  has  given  us  an  admirable  volume,  and 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  an  age  of  undying  yet 
puzzling  interest.  But  he  has  not  solved  the  great 
enigma,  nor  indeed  will  any  future  historian  ;  per- 
petually the  question  recurs,  why  over  an  epoch  so  full 
of  comfort  and  contentment,  of  healthy  conservative  and 
progressive  tendencies  does  the  shadow  of  coming  doom 
brood  so  unmistakeably  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
unreality  of  all  earthly  enjoyment  and  success  ? 


SIR   FREDERICK   TREVES  GLOBE- 
TROTTER. 

"The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern."    By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  Bart.    London:  Cassell.    1905.  12j.net. 

SIR  FREDERICK  TREVES  is,  or  was,  the  greatest 
surgeon  of  his  day;  and  for  success  in  this  profes- 
sion we  have  always  understood  the  one  thing  needful 
is  "  nerve".  This  quality  is  apparent  in  this  book,  for 
it  requires  no  small  amount  of  nerve  to  write  an 
account  of  a  tour  round  the  world  along  such  a  well- 
beaten  course  as  India,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  Japan,  Hawaii,  and  the  Yosemite  Valley 
On  his  titlepage  Sir  Frederick  Treves  calls  it  "  an 
account  of  a  commonplace  tour  ",  and  we  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  that  the  account  is  as  commonplace 
as  the  tour.  The  great  surgeon  is  not  the  first 
traveller  who  has  been  struck  by  the  melancholy  of 
India  and  the  listlessness  of  the  mild  Hindoo.  We 
search  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  shrewd  or  original 
observation  upon  the  well-known  visiting  places  of 
the  East.  Perhaps  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Grand  Tour  has  been  done  so  often  by  so  many 
globe-trotters  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  anything 
new  about  it.  But  why  did  so  clever  a  man  as  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  attempt  the  impossible?  Who  for 
instance  cares  at  this  time  of  day  to  read  the  story  of 
Cawnpore  in  long  extracts  from  Holmes'  "  History  ot 
the  Indian  Mutiny"?  Everybody  knows  that  John 
Chinaman  is  a  conservative,  who  only  wants  to  be  left 
alone,  but  who,  if  he  is  forced  to  go  abroad  for  his 
living,  makes  himself  at  home  wherever  he  goes.  The 
illustrations  taken  from  Sir  Frederick's  photographs 
are  good.  But  our  great  operator  must  be  strangely 
deficient  in  literary  experience,  or  endued  with  an  irre- 
pressible energy.  Otherwise  he  would  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  exchange  the  knife  for  the  pen- 
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merely  to  produce  a  fat  guide-book  which,  even  at 
that,  IS  not  well  done.     So  great  a  specialist   as  Sir 

Frederick  Treves  ought  not  to  forget  the  proverb  of 
the  cobbler,  and  when  he  invites  comparisons  with  the 
Baedekers  and  the  Murrays,  not  to  mention  the  Sladens 
and  the  Chamberlains,  it  is  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
Had  he  given  us  an  account  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
East  there  would  have  been  some  point  in  this  bulky 
volume.  And  it  is  because  Sir  Frederick  does  allude  to 
the  military  hospital  system  of  the  Japanese,  that  the 
chapters  on  Japan  are  the  only  interesting  part  of  the 
book. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  devout  people,  or  that  religion  is  anything  more 
than  a  name  to  them.  The  old  people  indeed  are  left 
to  potter  about  the  temples,  but  young  Japan  smiles  in- 
dulgently at  such  trifling.  Nor  does  it  strike  us 
that  their  code  of  morality,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  is  particularly  high.  Of  sexual  morality  they 
hardlv  know  the  meaning,  and  those  who  have 
business  in  Japan  will  tell  you  that  their  merchants  are 
not  nearly  so  honest  as  the  Chinese.  In  fact  the 
religion  of  the  Japanese  is  Japan  ;  love  of  their  country, 
and  willingness  to  suffer  and  spend  in  its  defence  take 
the  place  of  dogma  and  ritual  in  other  nations.  Besides 
their  patriotism  the  Japanese  have  other  great  and 
attractive  virtues  :  they  are  sober,  hard-working, 
gentle,  exquisite  in  their  ideas  of  personal  cleanliness, 
and  with  very  pretty  manners  —  rickshaw-coolies 
excepted.  What  Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  of  the 
Japanese  Army  medical  service  and  their  Red  Cross 
Society  is  most  interesting,  especially  as  it  contains  an 
oblique  reflection  upon  certain  organisations  of  our  own 
that  sprang  into  life  during  the  South  African  war. 
■"  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Minister  for  War  and 
the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  ", 
writes  Sir  Frederick,  "  I  was  able  to  see  the  medical 
field  equipment,  the  military  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  ! 
and  wounded.  I  also  became  acquainted  with  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross  Society.  This  business-like 
organisation  is  the  most  remarkable  and  efficient  ' 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  not  only  undertakes  \ 
to  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  so  relieve 
the  War  Department  at  a  critical  moment  of  an 
■enormous  responsibility,  but  it  concerns  itself  with 
the  soldier's  comfort  from  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  to  the  end.  It  "  mothers  "  him  in  a 
sensible  manner,  without  either  extravagance  or 
hysteria,  and  makes  him  feel  that  all  that  is  done  is 
merely  the  endeavour  of  the  country  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  his  services  and  its  sympathy  with  his 
hardships.  The  Society  continues  its  work  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  does  not  depend  for  its  maintenance 
upon  a  fitful  and  ecstatic  outburst  of  sentiment  which 
barely  survives  the  crisis  that  evoked  it.  This  is  the 
noble  feature  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan,  that 
after  the  glamour  of  war  has  faded  the  soldier  is  not 
forgotten  ". 

In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  very  best  of  judges,  the 
Japanese  woman  makes  "  a  splendid  nurse."    She  has 
a  "passion  for  cleanliness"  and  "the  exquisite  soft 
voice  which  is  common   to  all  her  countrywomen," 
■no  small   merits   in   a   nurse.    The  Japanese  Army 
doctor  occupies  himself  less  with  the  treatment  of  the 
•sick  and  wounded  (that  he  leaves  to  the  nurses),  than 
with  the  supervision  of  the  personal  hygiene  of  the 
camp.    "  He  taught  the  men  how  to  cook,  how  to 
bathe,  how  to  cleanse  the  finger-nails  so  as  to  free  them 
from  bacteria  "  :  he  also  goes  before  the  army  with  the 
first   screen  of  scouts,    "with  his   microscopes  and 
chemicals,  testing  and  labelling  wells,  so  that  the  army 
which  followed  should  drink  no  contaminated  water  ". 
Asa  result  of  this  system,  "  during  six  months  of  fight- 
ing and  exposure  in  a  foreign  country  there  was  only  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  loss  from  preventable  disease". 
In  the  Boer  war  13,250  soldiers  died  of  disease.    "  It  is 
j   a  little  distressing  to  reflect ",  concludes  Sir  Frederick 
I   Treves,  "how  many  lives  might  have  been  saved  if  the 
!   methods  of  the  Japanese  Medical   Service  had  been 
adopted  by  the  British  army  ".   All  this  is  very  valuable, 
and  we  wish  there  had  been  more  of  it,  and  less  of 
ordinary  globe-trotting  description. 


A  SOCIALIST  VIEW   OF  TARIFF  REFORM. 

"Progress  and  the    Fiscal    Problem."     Hy  Thomas 
Kirkup.    London  :  Black.     1905.    «i  6a.  net. 

READERS  of  Mr.  Kirkup's  "  History  of  Socialism  " 
and  the  article  on  Socialism  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  will  always  turn  with  interest  to  his  views 
on    social  questions.    All  his  writings  show  that  he 
is  not  influenced   by  any  narrow    class   or  partisan 
prejudices,   either    of  a  political  or    economic  kind  ; 
but  that  his  conclusions  are  founded  on  wide  read- 
ing and   quiet,    cool    and    shrewd   thinking.      It  is 
decidedly  characteristic  that  he  sees  in  the  proposals 
for  modifying  our  free-trade  system  something  more 
than  a  mere  economic  change.    He  regards  them  as  a 
tendency,  with  which  he  is  in  full  sympathy,  in  the 
direction  of  extending  the  influence  and  control  of  the 
State  over  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  We 
should  indeed  be  surprised  if  a  writer  of  Mr.  Kirkup's 
socialistic  opinions   took  the  free-trade  view,  which 
is  opposed  to  the  elementary  principles  of  socialism, 
being  individualism  rampant.    But  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  from  his  standpoint  to  part  company  with 
free    trade    merely   by  introducing  a   tariff  system, 
however  necessary  that  may  be  for  protection  against 
the  competition  of  rising   nations  such  as  Germany 
and  the  United  States.    We  have  not  read  an  equally 
simple  and  lucid   demonstration  of  this  necessity  in 
any   of  the   numerous    books   and  pamphlets  which 
the  tariff  controversy  has  produced  ;  but  that  by  no 
means    comprises   all   that  Mr.   Kirkup  understands 
to  be  included  in  the  question.    The  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  foodstuffs  is  not  the  bogey  to  him  that  it 
is  to  many  who,  sympathising  not  at  all  more  with 
the  poorer  classes,  represent  a  duty  on  food  as  an  in- 
tolerable burden.    But  the  whole  matter  is  not  con- 
cluded with  the  imposition  of  the  duty.    He  puts  it 
thus:    "The  movement  for  tariff  reform  leading  to 
favourable  consideration  for  agriculture  will   give  a 
really  progressive  Government  the  right  to  encourage, 
if  not  to  insist  on,  much  needful  change."    We  know 
that  Mr.   Kirkup  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
understanding   the  position    of  the    "hind"  as  his 
countrymen  call   the    agricultural  labourer,    and  he 
believes  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  work- 
ing-man  who   has   any  self-respect   or    any  regard 
for  the  future  of  his  children  will  stay  on  the  land. 
For  generations  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  rural 
worker  has  gone  into  the  towns  or  to  the  colonies  in 
search  of  a  decent  and  honourable  career.   The  progress 
in  education  by  intensifying  the  discontent  with  such 
conditions  has  only  increased  this  tendency."  We 
quote  this  to  show  that  though  Mr.  Kirkup  believes 
both  in  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
he  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  accused,  as  free  traders  do 
accuse  those  who  are  not  free  traders,  of  being  un- 
mindful of  the  well  being  of  the    working  classes. 
There  is  no  need  to  set  out  here  the  numerous  changes 
which  he  thinks  should  accompany  the  surrender  of 
our  free   trade  ;  we  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Kirkup 
on  these  and  similar  points  amply  makes  good  the 
claim  of  his  preface  to  explain  the  fiscal  problem  from 
certain  points  of  view  which  have  not  been  considered 
by  most  other  writers.    In  particular  we  would  recom- 
mend those  who  see  in  free  trade  the  only  source  of 
British  prosperity,  and  represent  all  the  evils  before 
free  trade  as  the  result  of  protection,  to  read  the 
I  chapter  on  the  actual  industrial  and  economic  history 
of  England. 

Mr.  Kirkup's  book  is  especially  valuable  in  treating 
of  the  changed  circumstances  that  have  arisen  through 
the  progress  of  foreign  competition  with  Great  Britain. 
He  believes  that  this  has  entirely  altered  the  view 
which  was  reasonably  taken  by  free  traders  in  the 
days  before  the  rise  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  as  great  industrial  powers.  In  regard  to 
the  means  by  which  this  new  order  of  things  should  be 
met  his  conclusions  are  an  unreserved  acceptance  of 
such  protective  measures  as  tariff  reformers  advocate, 
and  the  adoption  of  colonial  preferences.  He  says  of 
them  "It  is  a  secondary  question  whether  we  use  the 
word  protection  to  describe  these  measures,  but  it  is 
important  that  we  should  discard  misleading  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  history  of  the  word.  The 
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old  protective  system  was  in  the  main  designed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  land-holding  class.  The  new  system, 
if  it  is  adopted,  can  be  carried  on  only  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  of  the  whole  population  for  the  national 
interest.  The  word  will  have  a  new  significance.  The 
thing  it  now  denotes  will  be  very  different  from  the 
old."  Again  he  points  out  that  one  of  the  great  argu- 
ments used  in  favour  of  free  trade  is  that  protection 
involves  Government  interference  with  liberty.  He 
considers  this  question  in  an  interesting  chapter 
on  "Freedom  and  Progress"  which  does  not  at  first 
sight  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  fiscal  question. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  reveals  its  close  connexion 
with  it  in  the  tendency  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  idea  of  liberty,  which  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  actual  circumstances  ;  in  fiscal  matters 
as  well  as  in  others  we  may  have  to  impose  restrictions 
on  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  our  ultimate  greater  good. 
Mr.  Kirkup  as  a  socialist  must  of  course  believe  in  the 
actual,  or  at  any  rate  potential,  capacity  of  Government 
for  undertaking  much  of  the  work  which  has  been 
hitherto  left  to  private  effort.  His  position  is  that 
the  British  Government  of  our  times  is  much  more 
efficient  and  less  under  the  influence  of  a  pi  ivileged  class 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  the  distrust  of  govern- 
mental intervention  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tradition 
of  the  dominance  of  the  landed  aristocracy  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  down  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  the  nineteenth.  He  says  "We  do  not 
affirm  that  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
retaining  this  view.  But  the  right  and  reasonable 
way  now  is  not  to  suspect  and  circumscribe  and 
weaken  government,  but  to  make  it  a  more  efficient 
organ  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  If  we 
have  not  such  a  government,  the  want  of  it  will 
be  serious  ;  it  may  be  a  fatal  element  of  weakness  in 
the  competition  which  we  must  now  wage  with  foreign 
countries.  The  view  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  while  it  had  full  justification 
as  a  phase  of  history,  is  at  the  present  time  mainly  a 
prejudice  ;  and  it  is  not  an  idle  or  harmless  prejudice  ; 
it  may  be  a  fatal  one".  Mr.  Kirkup's  book  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  books  for  popular  reading  that  has 
appeared  on  the  topic  of  fiscal  reform  ;  and  he  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  the  closer  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  of  belief  in  the  method  of 
preferences  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
attained. 


THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES   AND  THE 
SEVEN  CITIES. 

"The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia."  By 
W.  M.  Ramsay.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

1 904.      I  2S. 

XO  piece  of  ancient  literature,  certainly  no  book  of 
the  Bible,  has  suffered  so  much  from  fantastic 
interpretations  as  the  Revelation  of  S.  John.  His 
quaint  apocalyptic  imagery  proved  for  several  centuries 
an  unfailing  repertory  of  missiles  to  pelt  the  Papacy  : 
the  Beast  with  his  enigmatic  number,  Babylon  and 
"the  Scarlet  Lady  "  are  only  known  to  many  people 
to-day  in  this  connexion.  And  yrave  expositors  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  have  syste- 
matically read  into  the  Book  the  whole  story  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  conflict  with  the  world,  and  then 
have  ventured  to  read  out  of  it  on  the  same  principles 
its  future  history  to  the  end  of  time.  Such  treatment 
has  so  thoroughly  discredited  the  Book  that  when  it  I 
was  lately  announced  that  one  of  our  most  learned  and 
sober  theologians  was  about  to  write  a  commentary  on 
it  the  statement  drew  from  many  of  his  admirers  an 
almost  involuntary  expression  of  amused  surprise.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Ramsay  for  having 
boldly  seized  upon  a  portion  of  this  Book  and  with  a  dis- 
coverer's zeal  offered  it  to  the  reading  public  as  an 
important  monument  of  ancient  history,  deserving  to 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  a  research  which  is  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  capable  in  its  turn  of  casting  some  illumi- 
nation  on  the  dark  places  of  the  period  and  the  locality 
to  which  it  belongs.  Professor  Ramsay  is  a  popular 
writer  as  well  as  a  very  learned  investigator  ;  his  work 
will  reach  many  who  would  not  be  attracted  by  the  I 


ordinary  forms  of  exposition,  and  wherever  it  goes  it 
will  revive  an  intelligent  interest  in  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  products  of  early  Christianity. 

The  volume  before  us  is  professedly  concerned  only 
with  two  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  second  and 
the  third,  which  contain  a  series  of  messages  dictated 
in  a  vision  to  the  Apostle  by  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is 
I  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Ramsay  should  have 
adopted  the  popular  but  misleading  phraseology  which 
speaks  of  these  as  "  Seven  Letters  ".  Neither  in  form 
nor  in  substance  are  they  letters  :  they  are  messages  to 
the  individual  Churches  embodied  in  one  general  letter 
which  after  a  few  preliminary  words  opens  thus  :  "John 
to  the  seven  Churches  which  are  in  Asia  :  Grace  be  unto 
you  ",  &c.  This  one  letter  includes  the  whole  Apocalypse, 
and  closes  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  S.  Paul's 
;  letters  with -the  farewell  salutation  :  "The  grace  of  the 
I  Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints  ".  The  messages  to  the 
\  Churches  are  more  like  the  "burdens"  of  an  ancient 
prophet,  who  in  the  fulness  of  inspiration  prefixed  to 
j  his  utterances  "Thus  saith  the  Lord".  So  each  of 
:  these  messages  begins:  "These  things  saith  He 
that  .  .  .  ",  and  the  speaker's  personality  is  described 
by  various  symbolic  elements  of  the  vision  which  imme- 
diately precedes.  So  convinced  is  Professor  Ramsay 
that  we  really  have  here  seven  letters  written  by  the 
Apostle,  every  phrase  of  which  bears  some  special  rela- 
tion to  the  geographical  position  or  the  past  history  or 
j  the  political  circumstances  of  the  city  whose  Church  is 
addressed,  that  he  supposes  that  the  letters  were  writ- 
ten or  conceived  first,  and  that  the  vision  of  the  Priestly 
Figure  was  a  subsequent  conception  in  which  the 
various  descriptive  elements  were  brought  together.  It 
is  a  fatal  flaw  in  this  position  that  all  the  symbols  of  the 
vision  are  essentially  Hebraic,  and  to  a  large  extent  are 
expressed  in  the  actual  language  of  the  Old  Testament: 
indeed  two  only  would  not  be  immediately  intelligible  to 
a  Jewish  reader,  and  these  two — the  stars  and  the  candle- 
sticks— are  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  symbols  of  which 
an  interpretation  is  expressly  given  :  ' '  the  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks are  the  seven  churches".  It  is  further  note- 
worthy that  while  the  initial  description  in  each  Message 
j  is  drawn  from  the  preceding  chapter  which  contains  the 
j  vision,  the  final  promises  find  their  counterparts  in  the 
later  visions,  and  especially  in  the  closing  chapter  of 
the  Book.  These  are  as  Hebraic  in  their  conception  as 
the  former,  and  like  them  are  mainly  couched  in  Old 
Testament  language.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  all  the 
visions  had  shaped  themselves  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  if 
indeed  they  were  not  actually  written,  before  the 
Messages  to  the  several  churches  received  their  final 
form.  1 

Professor   Ramsay    opens    with    a    discussion  of 
"  Writing,    travel,    and    letters    among    the  early 
Christians  ".    He  lays  stress  on  the  familiar  employ- 
ment of  writing  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which  has 
been  of  late  years  so  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the- 
mass  of  Egyptian  documents  of  all  sorts  written  on- 
papyrus  and  preserved  in  Egypt  alone — only  because  in 
Egypt  alone  the  dryness  of  the  soil  protects  all  that  is 
buried  beneath  it.     Of  travel  in  the  early  Christian? 
centuries  he  has  told  us  much  in  several  of  his  books, 
and  here  he  adds  information  of  great  interest  in  regard 
to  one  form  of  it,  viz.  the  bearing  of  letters  from  place 
to  place,  whether  by  the  imperial  letter-carriers  who 
served  imperial  purposes  only,  or  by  the  special  staff  of 
messengers  organised  by  each  great  trading  company. 
He  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  at  a  very 
early  period  a  special  staff  of  tabellarii  must  have  been 
established  by  the  Christian  brotherhood  to  serve  the 
constant  needs  of  intercommunication  of  an  institu- 
tion which,  according  to  his  view,  soon  recognised 
that   it  was  destined  to  be   a  rival  organisation  to 
the   imperial  government  itself.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
there   can  be   no   doubt   that  he   has  given  us  an 
intelligible  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  seven  Churches 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse  as  representative  of  the 
whole    Church    of   the   Asian    Province.     The  map 
which  he  prefixes  to  his  volume  shows  us  that  they 
all  lie  on  important  roads  which  form,  very  roughly 
speaking,  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  Ephesus  at  the 
right  angle  and  nearest  to  Patmos,  and  with  Pergamum 
at  the  most  northerly  point  and  Laodicea  at  the  most 
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easterly.  The  messenger  therefore  who  carried  the 
Apostolic  Letter  landing  at  Ephesus  would  proceed 
northwards  along  a  great  road  through  Smyrna  to 
Pergamum,  thence  he  could  turn  south-east  along 
another  great  road — the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle — 
through  Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia  to  Laodicea. 
He  would  thus  pass  through  the  Churches  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
would  return  along  the  base  of  the  triangle  to  his 
starting-point  of  Ephesus.  Professor  Ramsay  assumes 
that  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  post  was  already  established 
with  each  of  these  cities  as  headquarters  ;  and  at  least 
he  is  justified  in  his  assertion  that  they  were  so  placed 
as  to  be  natural  points  to  serve  as  centres  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Churches  of  the  rest  of  the  Province. 

The  Seven  Cities  are  described  in  turn  with  minute 
detail  and  with  an  unrivalled  knowledge  gained  by 
long  study  and  personal  inspection    of  their  locali- 
ties and  existing  movements.    The  particular  cult  of 
each  city  is  investigated,  and  this  and  other  charac- 
teristics are  admirably  illustrated  by  large  and  clear 
drawings  of  their  respective  coins.   Moreover  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  cities  or  of  their  deserted  sites  at  the 
present  day  is  shown  by  sixteen  plates  which  reproduce 
recent  photographs.  There  are  but  few  persons  who  have 
the  requisite  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  offer 
any  serviceable  criticism  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 
It  is  extremely  attractive  and  will  doubtless  inspire 
many  a  reader  with  a  desire  to  visit  this  fascinating 
district.   The  author's  application  of  the  characteristics, 
historical  and  geographical,  of  the  several  cities  to  the 
interpretation   of  the  Messages   conveyed    to  them 
through  the  Apostle  will  seem  to  many  persons  some- 
what of  a  tour  de  force.    They  will  not  readily  be  con- 
vinced  that    S.  John   was   familiar   with    the  local 
sentiment  of  each  particular  place,  or  that  the  Christians 
would  have  set  such  store  by  it  or  have  considered 
themselves,  as  Professor  Ramsay  supposes,  the  true 
nucleus  of  the  city's  life,  bearing  the  responsibility  of  its 
future  fortunes.    Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Professor 
will  gain  general  credence  for  his  view  of  the  Nicolaitans, 
whom  he  regards  as  a  school  of  liberal  thinkers  who 
made  "  an  attempt  to  effect  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  established  usages  of  Graeco-Roman  society 
and  to  retain  as  many  as  possible  of  those  usages  in  the 
Christian  system  of  life  ",  and  who  accordingly  cannot 
be  condemned  by  the  historian  "  in  so  strong  and  even 
bigoted   a  fashion   as    S.   John    condemned   them ". 
Still  less  acceptable  will  be  his  apology  for  "  that  very 
worthy,  active,  and  managing,  but  utterly  mistaken 
lady   of  Thyatira"  whom  the  Apostle  most  unsym- 
pathetically  calls  Jezebel.    We  may  remember  however 
that  the  Professor  is  not  and  would  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered a  theologian,  and  while  we  do  not  accept  his 
exegesis  of  the  text,  we  may  still  be  profoundly  grateful 
to  him  for  the  healthy  atmosphere  into  which  he  lifts  his 
readers,  and  for  the  solid  contribution  which  he  has 
made  to  one  important  side  of  the  study  of  a  Book 
which  can  never  lose  its  mysterious  interest. 


PRIMITIVE  SPAIN. 


"Essai  sur  l'Art  et  l'lndustrie  de  l'Espagne  Primi- 
tive." Par  Pierre  Paris.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Ernest 
Leroux.    1904.  32s. 

'"PHIS  book  comes  as  a  surprise  and  a  revelation.  It 
-1  opens  another  new  and  very  wide  field  to  historical 
and  archaeological  speculation  by  conjuring  up  from 
the  soil  of  Spain  a  long  forgotten  pre-Roman  civilisa- 
tion, strongly  characterised  by  itself,  but  at  the  same 
time  closely  akin,  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  to  that 
we  still  call  for  convenience  sake  ^gaean,  Cretan 
or  Mycenian,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
localise  on  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  bears  at  times  traces  of  Orien- 
tal—principally Chaldaean— and  much  later  of  classical 
Greek  influences,  but  through  a  long  course  of  centu- 
ries never  loses  its  own  peculiar  individuality,  its 
genuine  monuments  being  always  distinguishable  at  a 
glance  from  imported  Phoenician  or  Greek  works. 
This,  M.  Paris'  main  point,  is  established  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  by  this  important  book. 

If  our  written  sources  give  us  some  scanty  informa- 


tidn  concerning  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  they  leave  US 
nearly  in  the' dark  as  to  the  history  of  the1  aboriginal 
peoples  of  the  peninsula  and  their  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion. We  know  that  from  a  very  remote  date  the  wealth 
in  silver  of  the  region  of  the  Tartessos  and  the  tin  from 
Lusitania  and  Galicia — not  to  speak  of  the  purple 
fisheries  on  the  coast — had  attracted  Sidon  and  Tyre's 
trade,  and  that  as  early  perhaps  as  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.  the  Phoenicians  had  established  themselves  at 
Gadeira  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  secret  of  their 
Spanish  factories  was  however  kept  very  jealously,  and 
not  till  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. — 
long  after  they  had  founded  Karthago  as  a  victualling 
port  on  their  way  home — was  this  secret  found  out  by 
the  Ionians,  who  took  advantage  of  Phoenicia's  recently 
diminished  power  through  Assyria's  hands  to  extend 
their  seafaring  half-piratical  expeditions  as  far  as  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Towards  630  b.c. 
a  party  of  Samians  led  by  a  certain  Kolaios  were  the 
first  to  rediscover,  so  to  say,  the  land  of  silver,  about 
which  the  mythical  legends  of  Hellas  had  preserved 
some  dim  recollection.  But  the  Samians'  was  only  a 
passing  venture,  and  not  till  the  Phocaeans  had  founded 
Massalia  at  the  dawn  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  did  the 
Greeks  settle  permanently  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

Man}-  of  the  places  thus  colonised  have  yielded  a 
rich  harvest  of  purely  Phoenician — or  Greek— works  of 
art  and  craft,  obviously  imported  from  the  mother 
countries.    Such   works,  however,    are   never  found 
beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  the  sea-coast  settle- 
ments, whilst  for  a  long  time  the  existence  has  been 
known,  over  the  whole  area  of  the  peninsula,  of  monu- 
ments of  various  kinds — most  of  them  much  anterior 
to  the  earliest  foreign  colonisation — bearing  witness  of 
an  aboriginal  culture  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
colonists.    Mr.  Paris  has  constituted  himself  the  cham- 
pion and  explorer  of  this  Iberic  civilisation,  and  has 
succeeded,  through  careful  and  patient  investigations — 
for  the  most  part  carried  out  on  the  spot — in  gather- 
ing together  a  large  series  of  monu  ments,  a  great 
many  of  them  not   previously  noticed,  which  form 
a  wonderfully  connected  whole,  illustrating  the  evolu- 
tion   of   Iberic    art   from    its    remotest  beginnings, 
down  to  the  Roman  conquest.    The  author  reviews 
them  under  the  different   headings   of  Architecture, 
Sculpture,    Ceramics,    Small    Bronzes,  Jewellery  and 
Arms,  and  for  the  later  period,  Coins  :  the  result  is 
most  striking,  one  would  even  say  disconcerting,  by 
the  many  important  problems  it  raises  as  to  the  earlier 
Iberic  culture,  problems  far  from  easily  solved  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.    Side  by  side  with 
quite    barbarian    buildings,    sculptures  and   vases  — 
marking  an  earlier  stage  of  aboriginal  civilisation  in 
close  connexion  with  the  neolithic  remains  unearthed 
by   MM.   Siret   at  Los  Millares,    near  Almeria — are 
found  cyclopean  walls  and   buildings — cupola-shaped 
tombs,  with  their  "  dromos  "  and  side-wings- — painted 
vases,  recalling  as  to  shape  and  decoration  nearly  all 
the  varieties  of  primitive  pottery  discovered  at  Cyprus, 
Creta,  Thebes,  Mycenes  &c. — large  and  small  bronzes, 
gold   ornaments — all   strongly   resembling    the  now 
familiar  monuments  of  the  so-called  /Egajan,  Cretan 
and  Mycenian  culture — yet  quite  distinct  from  them, 
being  neither  copies  nor  imitations,  but  rather  free 
interpretations. 

The  sculptures  bring  in  still  another  element,  some 
of  them  exhibiting  striking  affinities  with  the  earlier 
statues  and  reliefs  found  in  Chaldasa  by  M.  de  Sarzec. 
Whilst  M.  Paris  puts  down  this  Chaldaean  influx  to  the 
credit  of  Phoenician  and  Ionian  importation  he  explains 
the  share  which  primitive  East-Mediterranean  culture 
seems  to  have  had  in  the  development  of  Iberic  art,  by 
supposing  an  early  intercourse — of  which,  let  it  be  noted, 
we  have  no  independent  record  whatever — between  the 
"Mycenian"  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Peninsula.  In  neither  case  does  the  explanation  seem 
to  hold  good  :  the  Chaldaean  art  as  reflected  in  some  of 
the  Iberic  monuments  is  not  posterior  to  the  time  of 
Gudea — the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  b.c— and 
not  till  a  millennium  and  a  half  or  two  millenniums 
later  did  the  Phoenicians  first,  the  Ionian  Greeks  after- 
wards, settle  in  Spain.  At  this  time  Chaldaean  art  as 
revealed  to  us  by  the  Tel-Loh  sculptures  existed  no- 
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njbrt,  and  had  given  way  long  before  to  the  later 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art,  samples  of  which  alone 
could  have  been  imported  to  Spain  by  the  colonists. 

As  to  the  monuments  bearing- the  "  Mycenian  "stamp, 
they  are  not  limited  to  the  coast,  or  to  some  spot  or 
spots  in  particular,  as  in  the  case  of  Phoenician  or 
Greek  importations  or  direct  imitations  :  they  are  spread 
all  over  the  peninsula,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  from  the  map  which  closes  Mr.  Paris' 
second  volume,  on  which  all  the  places  where  such 
monuments  have  been  noticed  are  indicated  by  dots. 
This  expansion  of  a  foreign  culture  ,over  the  whole 
area  of  a  large  country  cannot  possibly  be  explained 
by  mere  commercial  relations  between  the  aborigines 
and  the  foreign  peoples  :  it  must  necessarily  have  had 
much  deeper  and  more  intrinsic  causes,  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  a  wholesale  immigration  into  the 
Iberic  peninsula  of  a  people  already  in  full  possession  of 
the  culture  associated  with  "Mycenian"  monuments. 
In  what  circumstances  such  an  immigration  took 
place,  and  at  what  time,  is,  and  will  probably  remain 
for  a  long  time,  an  insoluble  problem  :  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  probably  is  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  those  large  displacements  of  peoples  from  East 
to  West  which  did  take  place  during  the  fifth,  fourth 
and  third  millennium  B.C.,  and  which  mostly  originated 
from  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

The  interest  of  M.  Paris'  volumes  is  not  restricted  to 
the  primitive  periods  of  Iberic  culture :  the  author 
follows  up  this  culture — whose  early  self-consistency  he 
has  so  cleverly  demonstrated — through  classical  times, 
and  here  again  he  shows  its  persistent  individuality, 
and  how  freely  and  independently  Iberic  artists,  at  their 
prime,  have  interpreted  the  all-absorbing  classical  Greek 
influence  from  abroad. 

The  importance  of  the  book  can  hardly  be  overrated  : 
it  will  undoubtedly  henceforward  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
discovery  of  European  early  civilisation.  The  illustra- 
tions are  as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  they  are 
abundant. 


NOVELS. 

"  He  that  Eateth  Bread  with  Me."    By  H.  A.  Mitchell 
Keays.    London  :  Methuen.     1905.  6s. 

This  novel,  with  an  unpardonable  title,  is  a  study  of 
the  effect  upon  character  of  the  facile  divorce  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Mackemer,  an  able  barrister  tiring 
of  a  wife  whose  nature  is  too  fine  for  him,  falls  under 
the  spell  of  a  brilliant  sensuous  woman  who  happens  to 
be  the  wife  of  somebody  else.  The  lovers  obtain  each 
a  divorce  without  difficulty  and  marry.  The  lady's  first 
husband  dies  conveniently,  but  the  original  Mrs. 
Mackemer,  retaining  her  only  child,  remains  a  powerful 
influence  in  her  faithless  husband's  life.  He  is  clearly 
one  of  those  men  to  whom  Mormonism  offers  an  escape 
from  perplexities,  but  as  he  is  a  New  Vorker  he  is  com- 
pelled to  abide  by  his  mistake.  The  illness  of  his  boy, 
to  whom  he  is  devoted,  reveals  to  him  that  his  first 
wife  has  never  really  been  dethroned  from  her  place. 
The  story  traces  his  sentimental  waverings,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  take  much  interest,  but  the  author 
contrives  to  present  effectively  the  contrast  between  the 
characters  of  the  two  women.  The  light  relief  afforded 
by  a  slangy  girl  is  a  little  tedious,  and  the  writing  is 
somewhat  strained  at  times.  We  have,  for  instance, 
such  a  phrase  as  "  the  chaliced  perfume  of  tender  bud 
breathed  prodigal  upon  the  dreamy  air  ". 

"  In  Spite  of  the  Czar."  By  Guy  Boothby.  London  : 
Long.  1905.  55. 
Mr.  Booth by's  catchpenny  title  obscures  the  fact  that 
his  new  novel  has  no  political  interest,  and  is  in  no  way 
topical.  Certain  Englishmen  attempt  to  trace  a  store 
of  gold  and  diamonds  hidden  in  Siberia  which  belongs 
of  right  to  the  Russian  Government.  They  would  have 
been  easily  frustrated  by  the  villain  of  the  drama,  an 
English  merchant  with  a  sumptuous  house  at  Irkutsk, 
had  the  latter  not  been  idiot  enough  to  ruin  his  own 
schemes  by  kidnapping  the  heroine  and  cheating  his 
partner  in  crime,  an  unsavoury  German  Jew.  Thus 


what  might  have  been  a  treasure  hunt  turns  into  a  race 
in  sleighs  which  ends  murderously  on  the  ice  of  Lake 
Baikal.  Mr.  Boothby  writes  less  carelessly  than  is  his 
wont,  but  his  wild  plot  is  never  convincing,  and  he  has 
not  quite  caught  the  style  of  the  elderly  English  peer 
to  whom  he  entrusts  the  telling  of  half  his  tale.  But 
there  is  enough  violence  in  the  book  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  like  their  fiction  in  a  crude  state. 

"The  Song  of  a  Single  Note."     By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
London  :  Unwin.     1905.  6s. 

Miss  Barr's  latest  story  is  very  like  her  others,  com- 
posed of  the  usual  ingredients,  a  certain  amount  of 
historic  fact,  a  mild  love  story,  and  a  great  deal  of 
religious  and  moral  sentiment,  arising  out  of  strong 
Protestant  convictions.  One  marked  characteristic  of 
all  the  people  in  her  stories,  no  matter  what  their 
period  or  place,  is  an  inordinate  love  of  tea-drinking — 

j  it  is  the  chief  source  of  comfort,  the  main  centre  of 
merry-making.  And  during  the  siege  of  New  York,  in 
the  War  of  the  American  Independence,  tea  must  have 
been  an  expensive  luxury.  Though  her  plot  is  some- 
what rambling  and  ill-constructed,  and  her  heroine's 

I  love  affairs  and  lovers  quite  commonplace,  Miss  Barr 
has  sufficient  experience  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 

\  her  creations,  and  she  writes  with  ease  and  intelli- 
gence, and  even  with  dramatic  force.  Her  stories  are 
always  mildly  interesting,  and  are  at  any  rate  quite 
wholesome  reading  for  girls. 

''The  Career  of  Harold  Ensleigh."    By  Walter  B. 
Harris.    London  :  Blackwood.    1904.  6s. 

Harold  Ensleigh  was  an  irritating  prig.  At  Harrow 
he  used  to  moon  about  the  churchyard  and  come  in  late 
for  lock-up.  His  housemaster,  Eric  Strowan,  a  travesty 
of  Edward  Bowen,  found  him  one  evening  at  Byron's 
tomb  and  became  engrossed  in  his  character.  There 
ensued  long  colloquies  with  Mrs.  Ensleigh  about  the 
boy's  career,  a  heavy  uncle  was  consulted  and  Harold 
was  sent  out  to  a  mine  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia. 
He  left  just  in  time  to  escape  a  Galla  rising,  but  caught 
a  fever  and  unfortunately  recovered.  Mr.  Strowan  in- 
herited a  Scottish  property  and  became  engaged  to 
Mrs.  Ensleigh.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  plot,  which  is 
eked  out  with  dreary  dissertations  upon  the  young  prig's 
career.  We  should  have  expected  better  things  from 
Mr.  Harris,  in  whose  favour  we  can  only  say  that  he 
writes  as  one  knowing  Harrow  and  Somaliland. 

"Hints  of  Love."    By  Dacre  Hindle.    London  :  John 
Long.     1904.  6s. 

» 

Why  this  novel  was  ever  written  or,  having  been 
written,  ever  published  it  is  impossible  to  say.    It  is 
not  even  clever.    The  author  mistakes  vulgarity  for  wit 
and  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  book  are  alike 
,  impossible. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Scandinavia:  A  Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  from  15 13  to  1900.  By  R.  Xisbet  Bain.  Cam- 
bridge: at  the  University  Press.    1905.  5*. 

Mr.  Bain  has  written  a  book  which  would  probably  be  dis- 
tinctly popular  if  any  account  of  the  history  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  could  be  really  popular  with  English  readers  j  but 
•.hough  the  style  is  .  "  eminently  readable  :'  the  work 
we  believe  is  quite  sound.  Mr.  Bain  is  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  and  he  has  studied 
with  care  the  native  authorities.  Those  chapters  of  his 
book  which  relate  to  Christina,  Yasa  and  Axel  Oxenstjerna 
are  exceedingly  interesting.  We  like  Mr.  Bain's  personal 
touches  which  seem  to  us  telling  and  never  overdone. 
When  Charles  IX.  died,  on  his  deathbed  he  indicated  to  his 
counsellors  Gustavus  as  his  successor  with  the  words  "  Ille 
faciet We  should  be  tempted  to  translate  them  into  modern 
slang,  "  he'll  do  ".  This  perhaps  would  exactly  express  the 
thought  that  was  in  Charles'  mind  at  the  time.  The  pages  on 
Charles  XII.  are  not  remarkable,  but  there  is  an  interesting 
sketch  of  that  great  Swede  Gustavus  Vasa  "  God's  Miracle- 
man  *  and  of  the  brilliant  and  in  some  essential  ways  un- 
queenly  Christina.  After  she  had  squandered  the  money  of  the 
state,  and  created  17  Counts,  46  Barons,  and  428  lesser  nobles, 
power  began  to  bore  her  to  extinction  ;  she  dressed  up  as  a 
man  and  under  the  name  of  Count  Uohna  fled  from  duties 
which  she  detested.  She  died  at  Rome  thirty-five  years  after 
her  flight  poor  and  forgotten.  What  a  subject  for  the  historical 
novelist  !  But  we  hope  it  will  not  be  undertaken  by  some 
popular  novelist  who  has  never  read  Swedish  history  and  does 
not  know  a  word  of  the  language.  Coming  down  to  present 
times  Mr.  Bain  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  constitutional 
struggle  between  Sweden  and  Norway  over  the  Union  and  the 
separate  consulate  question.  He  touches  on  the  strong  con- 
servatism of  the  ruling  classes  in  Sweden  who  were  scandalised 
at  the  election  of  Branting,  the  first  socialist  deputy,  to  the 
Riksdag  in  1896  ;  and  still  more  by  the  decision  of  King  Oscar, 
a  few  years  later,  to  receive  favourably  the  bearers  of  the  mon- 
ster radical  petition  for  universal  suffrage. 

"English  Medicine  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Times."  By  Joseph 
Frank  Payne.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1904. 

This  volume  consists  of  the  Fitz-Patrick  Lectures  in  1903, 
which  were  well  worth  putting  into  a  more  permanent  form.  If" 
commercial  success  were  the  sole  purpose  of  the  publisher,  a 
book  like  this  would  probably  never  appear.  It  is  clear,  happily, 
that  a  certain  number  of  books  are  brought  out  every  season, 
even  at  the  publishers  own  risk,  in  which  commerce  is  of  little  or 
no  consideration.  Would  there  were  a  great  many  more.  Mr. 
Payne  has  collected  a  large  number  of  the  odd  superstitions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  to  diseases  and  their  cure,  but  this  work 
is  more  than  a  book  of  mere  curiosities.  He  strives  to  throw 
light  on  the  meaning  and  genesis  of  some  of  their  charms  and 
cures.  Everybody  knows,  or  should  know,  that  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  as  a  whole  is  a  rich  and  comprehensive  bodyof  work  : 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  first  branch  of  the  Germanic  stock 
to  put  forth  a  real  national  literature— compared  with  them  the 
other  branches  on  the  Continent  were  rude  untutored  people. 
But  probably  very  few  students  of  English  literature  have  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  writing  on  medical  subjects  which  was 
undertaken  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Mr.  Payne's  should  interest  all 
peopie  who  care  for  Anglo-Saxon  history. 

"  The  Roedeer."    By  "Snaffle".    London:  Harwar.  1904. 

It  has  long  been  a  deficiency  in  natural  history  that  the 
mammals  have  been  neglected.  There  is  much  room  for 
monographs  on  the  separate  mammals.  Like  Mr.  Millais, 
the  author  of  this  monograph  has  done  well  to  gather  together 
the  admirable  little  bits  of  personal  information  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  "Field"  and 
"  Zoologist :! ;  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  work  has  taken 
to  complete  has  been  an  advantage  in  itself.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  hunting  of 
the  roedeer  in  France  and  of  the  astonishing  success  in 
training  the  "  chiens  de  change  "  ;  and  the  section  of  the  work 
dealing  with  the  hunting  of  the  roe  is  more  vivaciously  written 
than  the  rest.  The  other  sections  deal  with  "the  natural 
history  ",  "  the  shooting  of  the  roe  ",  "  the  roe  in  heraldry  ", 
"  the  management  of  the  roe  ".  We  should  like  to  see  a  library 
of  such  monographs  on  our  larger  mammals.  A  small  shelf 
would  hold  them. 

"  Bridge  Up  to  Date."  By  Mrs.  Tennant.  London  :  Parkins 
&  Gotto.    1905.    6d.  net. 

There  are  many  Bridge  players  who  would  like  to  know  the 
new  rules  adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs  but  who  do 
not  care  to  wade  through  much  extraneous  matter  to  get  at 
them.  For  such  as  these  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Bridge  Up  to 
Date  ::  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Tennant,  author  of 
the  "A.  B.  C."  of  Bridge.  It  contains  the  only  changes  of 
importance  to  practical  players,  a  "  Memoria  Technica"  of  the 


court  card  leads,  and  a  few  general  hints  which  will  be  of  use 
to  beginners.  Mrs.  Tennant  has  put  the  leads  into  rhyme, 
which,  when  once  learnt,  will  do  away  with  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  game. . 


THE  FEBRUARY  REVIEWS. 

Russia  is  the  chief  topic  in  the  Reviews,  and  the  various 
articles  lose  nothing  in  point  from  the  fact  that  they  were  going 
to  press  at  the  moment  when  Russia's  internal  disquiet 
resolved  itself  into  riot  and  bloodshed  in  the  capital  and  other 
cities.  The  "  Xational "  leads  the  way  with  a  new  attack  on 
the  Tsar  by  the  writer  of  the  notorious  "Quarterly  Review" 
article  which  created  a  mild  sensation  three  months  ago.  The 
Editor  speaks  of  his  contributor's  "  ruthless  pages  "  descriptive 
of  the  autocracy  at  work  and  this  gentleman  from  the  security 
of  his  anonymity  writes  thirty  pages  to  show  that  he  rather 
understated  the  case  against  the  Tsar  in  his  first  paper  and  that 
Nicholas  II.  now  stands  forth  as  "the  author  of  the  present 
sanguinary  war,  the  marplot  of  the  military  staff  and  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  peace  to  which  he  has  so  often  publicly  done 
lip  worship  ".  The  scathing  onslaught  is  apparently  based 
on  familiarity  with  Russian  officialdom,  though  if  the 
writer's  facts  are  facts  we  fail  to  understand  how  he  can 
be  in  possession  of  them  without  someone  being  in  a 
position  to  unveil  his  identity.  He  concludes  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  though  Nicholas  II.  may  still  hope  for  some- 
thing from  fate  "  he  has  much  to  fear  from  time  and  men,  to 
whose  warnings  he  has  hitherto  been  blind  and  deaf".  In  the 
"  Contemporary  "  both  Dr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Alexander  Ular  deal 
with  the  prospects  of  Russian  revolution.  Dr.  Dillon  says 
there  is  no  longer  a  head  shaping  and  directing  the  course  of 
events  ;  "certain  forces  are  felt,  certain  things  happen,  the 
entire  people  drifts ",  and  chaos  prevails.  Mr.  Ular  enlarges 
on  the  corruption  from  which  even  Ministers  are  not  free  and 
the  growing  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  fifth  of 
the  Budget  "which  is  the  average  amount  stolen  every  year"  is 
national  control  over  public  expenditure.  In  Mr.  Ular's  view 
Russia  can  qnly  be  saved  by  a  Constitution,  and  if  the  Tsar 
refuses  to  give  way  to  the  political  claims  of  his  subjects  he  will 
be  forced  to  make  economic  concessions  as  a  consequence  of 
domestic  and  foreign  developments.  He  looks  to  M.  Witte  to 
turn  the  political  defeat  of  Tsarism  into  a  social  victory  for  the 
Tsar.  In  "  Blackwood's  "  there  is  only  brief  mention  of  Russia's 
internal  troubles,  the  writer  of  "  Musings  Without  Method  " 
taking  the  view  that  the  Tsar  missed  an  opportunity  on 
22  January  of  gaining  a  popularity  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  few  autocrats.  The  "Fortnightly"  prints  a  lrng  supple- 
mentary article  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Rapporport  entitled  "  Is  Russia 
on  the  Eve  of  a  Revolution?"  He  thinks  a  glance  at  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement  is  enough  to 
show  how  far  the  spirit  of  non-resistance  and  submissiveness, 
the  inertia  and  resignation  to  authority  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Russian-soul.  By  their  own  strength'the  Russian  .people  will 
in  his  opinion  never  break  down  present  conditions,  and  he 
suggests  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Western  nations  to  help  to 
liberty  those  in  Russia  who  cannot  help  themselves — a  doctrine 
which  Europe  is  hardly  likely  we  imagine  to  endorse.  The 
"Nineteenth  Century"  has  a  useful  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
Hagberg  Wright  on  Russia's  view  of  her  mission  :  Mr. 
Wright  does  not  express  any  particular  view  himself,  but 
summarises  certain  pamphlets  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bureaucratic  and  upper  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  other.  The  point  that  is  emphasised  in  these 
publications  seems  to  us  to  be  the  civilising  mission  of  Russia 
in  the  Far  East  and  her  superior  claims  as  a  colonising  and 
protecting  power  over  those  of  any  other  race  including  Great 
Britain.  Air.  Wright  also  gives  some  idea  of  popular  Russian 
fiction,  the  keynote  of  which  seems  to  be  Christianity.  Several 
of  the  Reviews  publish  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  most  graphic  being  Mr.  Richard  Barry's  in  the 
"Monthly".  "  It  is  simply  a  question  of  mathematics.  Theloss 
of  life  appals,  the  spectacle  attracts,  the  glory  enthrals,  but  the 
intellect  commands.  A  chess-board  and  two  skilled  players — 
such  are  Port  Arthur,  Nogi  and  Stossel." 


PSJThe  alien  immigration  question  is  discussed  in  two  excellent 
papers :  by  Mr.  James  Devonport  Whelpley  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review "  and  by  Colonel  Evans  Gordon  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century."  Colonel  Gordon  describes  the  evils 
from  which  England  suffers  as  a  consequence  of  the  admission 
of  the  undesirable  alien  who  crowds  in  as  fast  as  the  valuable 
native  worker  emigrates  ;  Mr.  Whelpley  makes  a  statesman- 
like effort  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  and  suggests  that  it  be 
made,  as  it  should  be,  an  international  affair.  Every  nation  is 
interested  because  while  all  want  to  keep  their  best  citizens, 
none  wants  the  scum  of  the  population  of  other  countries.  He 
therefore  proposes  that  an  international  agreement  should  be 
arrived  at  to  encourage  a  high  moral,  physical,  political  and 
educational  standard  of  admission  for  immigrants  ;  that 
immigrants  should  be  in  a  position  which  would  render  un- 
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necessary  immediate  dependence  upon  charity ;  that  pie- 
cautions  should  he  taken  against  the  spread  of  disease  from 
one  country  to  another  ;  that  undue  activity  on  the  part  of 
transportation  agents  should  be  checked  ;  and  that  B  World- 
wide system  of  police  identification  and  restraint  of  criminals 
should  be  maintained.  Only  by  some  form  of  international 
arrangement  can  the  movements  of  the  undesirables  be  con- 
trolled. Even  the  United  States  with  its  stringent  laws  cannot 
unassisted  prevent  thousands  from  getting  through  who  should 
never  have  been  brought  to  its  ports.  The  States  are  in  the 
position  of  attempting  to  '•  beat  back  the  tide  after  it  has 
rolled  upon  the  shore ".  The  numbers  they  turn  away  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  of  some  sort  of  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  source  of  supply,  and  not  the  least 
suggestive  point  made  by  Mr.  Whelpley  is  that  international 
public  opinion  would  compel  each  country  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  proper  care  of  its  own.  "  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  which  might  come  to  the  world  from  such 
co-operation  among  nations  would  be  the  power  for  good  in 
the  correcting  of  the  notorious  evils  of  government.  The 
moral  force  of  such  an  alliance  would  be  tremendous  and  the 
physical  force,  should  it  become  necessary  to  exercise  it,  over- 
whelming and  decisive."  Mr.  Whelpley's  article  deserves  to 
be  widely  read. 

Party  questions  find  exponents  in  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  and  Mr. 
Frewen  Lord  who  write  on  the  affairs  of  the  month  in  the 
u  Nineteenth  Century "  and  in  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald  in 
the  "  Independent ",  in  whose  usually  unindependent  pages 
he  reviews  the  arguments  for  and  against  second  ballots. 
He  says  that  "  on  the  whole  the  second  ballot  makes  for  in- 
coherence and  our  present  system  for  coherence,  because 
the  latter  both  tests  the  growth  of  new  opinions  and  hastens 
the  burying  of  old  ones  ".  Mr.  Macdonald's  view  is  that  "the 
organic  evolution  of  political  parties  and  legislation  is  secured 
with  more  certainty  by  a  single  ballot  than  by  two".  His 
idea  of  a  new  party  takes  us  to  the  philosophical  sug- 
gestions for  a  new  party  made  in  the  "Fortnightly"  by 
Dr.  Beattie  Crozier.  The  principles  and  methods  of  Dr. 
Crozier's  party  are  summarised  by  him  thus  : — "  1.  It  is  a  party  of 
action,  of  practical  constructive  statesmanship,  and  not  of  party 
platform  propagandism  or  appeal.  2.  It  will  form  a  central 
core  within  each  and  all  of  the  existing  parties,  and  not  a 
separate  party  outside  them.  3.  It  will  rely  for  its  voting 
power  on  the  great  body  of  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  and 
of  all  conditions  of  life  who  furnish  that  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
as  it  is  called,  which  brings  in  Ministries  and  '  turns  them 
out  again."  Dr.  Crozier  would  admit  "no  rotten  planks  in 
the  shape  of  abstract  ideas "  into  his  new  political  party, 
which  he  calls  the  party  of  evolution.  In  conclusion  he  urges 
that  "  unless  the  Press  can  contrive  to  let  its  searchlight  cover 
more  of  the  intellectual  landscape  than  the  squirrel  tracks  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  statesman  of  higher  rank  than  a 
third-rate  player  will,  except  by  accident,  be  found  within  its 
portals".  In  the  "  Contemporary  "  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has 
some  obiter  dicta  on  Patriotism  and  Christianity.  He  spoils  a 
good  phrase  when  he  says  "  Like  trade  was  once  said  to  do, 
Imagination  must  follow  the  flag".  His  view  is  that  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  patriotism  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked particularly  if  both  are  to  be  taught  in  our  State- 
provided  schools.  But  he  says  "  Christianity  is  not  a  tribal 
religion.  It  is  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  not  on  the 
British  Empire,  which  quite  truthfully  asserts  that  it  in  no 
way  concerns  itself  with  the  religions  comprised  within  its 
rule.  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  are  not  particularly  religious 
beasts  ",  a  conclusion  which  he  seems  to  have  reached  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  though  he  does 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  Mr.  L.  Cope  Cornford's  article 
in  the  "  Monthly  "  on  "  The  Wardship  of  Empire "  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  naval  reorganisation  which  Sir  John  Fisher 
has  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  readable  papers  in  the  "Monthly"  is  Mr. 
G.  Monroe  Royce's  account  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid — Mr. 
Choate's  successor  as  American  Ambassador — who  is  said  to 
be  neither  a  typical  journalist  nor  in  truth  a  popular  man,  but 
who  would  be  chosen  by  his  fellow-American  craftsmen  as  the 
representative  of  their  best  methods  and  highest  purposes.  The 
inexhaustible  and  insoluble  servant  problem  is  discussed  in  a 
serio-humorous  vein  by  Mrs.  John  Lane  in  the  "Fortnightly" 
and  in  more  sober  terms  by  Lady  Barrington  in  the  "  National ". 
In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  General  Lord  Methuen  describes 
some  of  the  associations  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  which  are 
doing  much  to  shape  British  lads  into  the  kind  of  men  required 
for  Imperial  defence.  Dr.  Aubrey  in  "  Macmillan's "  has  an 
article  on  "The  Modern  Trade  in  Politics"  aimed  at  political 
organisations,  American  methods  of  electioneering,  and  State 
Socialism.  A  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  Canon 
Benham  in  the  "Treasury  "of  "  Some  Famous  London  Trees", 
which  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  average  wayfarer, 
who  notes  a  tree  in  Stationers'.  Hall  Court  or  in  Gray's  Inn, 
would  imagine. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  New  Books 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  IX  THE  PRESS. 

THE  UNVEILING 
OF  LHASA. 

By  EDMUND  CANDLER. 

With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  1 5s.  net. 

SPECTATOR.  —  "  A  book  of  remarkable  Interest.  The 
manner  of  writing  is  as  admirable  as  the  matter." 

ALESSANDRO 

SCARLATTI : 

His  Life  and  Works. 
By  EDWARD  J.  DENT, 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Royal  8vo.  with  100  Musical 
Illustrations,  12s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — "Mr.  Dent  has  done  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  English  students 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  country  has  produced  a  book  of  this  kind 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  authority  on  Scarlatti." 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Knowledge  is  Power." 

FACTS  AND  IDEAS. 

Short  Studies  of  Life  and  Literature. 
By  PHILIP  GIBBS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Arch. oology 
Les  Villes  d'Art  celebres  :— "  Ravenne  "  (par  Charles  Diehl).    Paris  : 

II.  Laurens.  4/r. 
Le  Palais  de  Justice  de  Poitiers  (par  Lucien  Magne).    Paris  :  Librairie 

Centrale  des  Beaux-Arts.  £2. 
La  Legende  de  Koei  Fseu  Mou  Chen  (peinture  de  Li-Long-Micn). 

Paris  :  Librairie  Centrale  des  Beaux- Arts.  12s. 
La  Collection  Dutuit  :  Cent  planches,  accompagnees  de  notices  par 

MM.  Proehner  (Antiques)  ;  E.  Molinier  (Objets  d'Art  du  Moyen- 

age  et  de  la  Renaissance)  ;  Emile  Michel  (Peintures  et  Dessins)  ; 

H.  Bouchot  (Livres  et  Reliures).    Paris  :  Librairie  Centrale  des 

Beaux-Arts.   £6.    (In  four  monthly  parts,  the  first  to  appear 

end  of  February.) 
Drawings  of  E.  Burne-Jones.    Xewnes.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

Alessandro  Scarlatti  (Edward  J.  Dent).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Winston    Spencer   Churchill   (A.    MacCallum   Scott).    1  Methuen. 
3*.  6d. 

Thomas  Cranmer  and  the  English  Reformation,  1489-1556  (Albert 

Frederick  Pollard).    Putnams.  6s. 
Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers : — George  and  Robert  Stephenson ; 

Boulton  and  Watt.    Murray.    3s.  6d.  each. 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay  (Austin  Dobson.    Vol.  III.) 

Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufterin  and  Ava  (Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

2  vols.).    Murray.    t,s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

My  Lady  of  the  North  (Randall  Parrish).    Putnams.  6s. 

Little  Wife  Hester  (L.  T.  Meade)  ;  The  Fate  of  Felix  (Mrs.  Coulson 

Kernahan).    Long.    6.?.  each. 
The  Gate  of  the  Desert  (John  Oxenham)  ;  His  Island  Princess  (W. 

Clark  Russell).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
The    Bell   in   the   Fog,  and  other   Stories   (Gertrude  Atherton). 

Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Golden  Bowl  (Henry James).    Methuen.  6.?. 
Eve — and  the  Law  (Alice  and   Claude  Askew).     Chapman  and 

Hall.  6s. 

Nancy  Stair  (Elinor  Macartney  Lane).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Stolen  Waters  (Lucas  Cleeve).    Unwin.  6.?. 

A  New  Paolo  and  Francesca  (Annie  E.  Holdsworth).    Lane.  6s. 
History 

Greek  Thinkers  (Professor  Theodore  Gomperz.  Translated  by  G.  G. 
Berry.    Vols.  II.  and  III.).    Murray.    28s.  net. 

Lady  Jean:  the  Romance  of  the  Great  Douglas  Cause  (Percy  Fitz- 
gerald).   Unwin.     I2.T.  net. 

Scandinavia  :  a  Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
1513-1900  (R.  Nisbet  Bain).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.    7-r.  6d. 

The  Awakening  of  Japan  (Okakura-kakuzo).    Murray.  5j-.net. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (late  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Stewart 
Thorburn.  4th  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  II.  A. 
Grueber).    Gill.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mediaeval  British  History  :  a  Students'  Guide  (J.  S.  Lindsey).  Cam- 
bridge :  Heffer.    6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Armaments,  The  Burden  of  (by  the  Cobden  Club).    Unwin.    y.  6d. 

Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1905  (Sir  Henry  Burdett).  Scien- 
tific Press.    5.?.  net. 

Chopin's  Works,  A  Handbook  to  (G.  C.  -Ashton  Jonson).  Heinemann. 

Facts  and  Ideas  (Philip  Gibbs).    Arnold.    3s.  6d. 

Fire  Protection  in  Central  Europe  (Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Horace  S.  Folker 
and  Ellis  Marsland).    British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.  $s. 

Free  Trade  (Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

In  Loco  Parentis  :  Chapters  on  Institution  Life  and  Work  (Rev.  M.  G. 
Vine).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Port  Arthur  :  Three  Months  with  the  Besiegers  (Frederic  Villiers). 
Longmans,    ys.  6d.  net. 


BOOKS   AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  n  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  February  23.  1905,  and  Two  Following  Days, 
at  One  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  selection 
from  the  collection  of  W.  B.  TEGETMKIER,  Esq.,  comprising  an  unusual  Col- 
lection of  Books  and  Papers  by  and  relating  to  Shelley.  The  property  of  the  late 
JULIAN  MARSHALL.  Esq.,  including  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens.  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  valuable  Musical  Collections,  and  an  extensive  Collection  of  Cuttings 
referring  chiefly  to  Theatrical  and  Operatic  Entertainments.  The  Library  of 
THOMAS  HUTCHINjON,  Esq.,  containing  a  very  extensive  and  interesting 
Collection  of  Present  Day  Literature,  including  many  volumes  with  autograph 
inscriptions,  or  letters  from  the  Authors  ;  the  writings  of  Robert  Bridges,  Norman 
Gale,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  W.  E.  Henley,  Andrew  Lang,  Stephen  Phillips,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  &c.  Other  Properties,  comprising  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne,  9  vols.  ; 
Sporting  Books ;  Elizabethan  Dramatic  Literature ;  Playbills ;  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  a  complete  set;  the  Kelmscott  Press  Publications,  including 
the  Chaucer  ;  La  Fontaine,  Contes  et  Nouvelles  en  Vers,  1762,  with  the  rejected 
plates  ;  Foreign  Literature ;  Books  of  Prints ;  Modern  Literature,  Art  and 
Archaology.  &c. 

Slay  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS   AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY.  February  16,  1905,  and  Two  Following  Days, 
at  One  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  Selection 
from  the  Library  of  J.  H.  REDDAN,  Esq.  (of  Dublin),  Manuscripts  from  the 
Library  of  a  Nobleman,  and  other  properties,  comprising  works  in  most  branches 
of  English  and  Foreign  Literature  ;  many  very  rare  Old  Books  and  interesting  and 
important  Spanish  and  English  Historical  Documents;  a  collection  of  "Cartas 
Ejecutorias  "  of  the  Early  Spanish  Conquistadores,  &c.  ;  Latin  Bihle  and  English 
Manuscripts  of  the  1 5th  C  entury  :  Books  of  Prints  and  Fine  Art  Publications.  A 
fine  copy  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors,  Rare 
French  Books. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


GREENING'S  POPULAR  BOOKS. 


THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Times  of  King  George  the 
Third.    By  the  Baroness  Orczy. 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "  It  is  something  distinctly  out  of  the  common,  well 
conceived,  vividly  told,  and  stirring  from  start  to  finish." 

Daily  Mail  -.ays  :  "An  excellent  historical  novel  of  adventure." 

Morning  Leader  says  :  "  The  novel  is  a  thoroughly  exciting  one,  and  what 
is  more,  a  careful  and  sincere  piece  of  work." 

6s.    THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.  6s. 

Second  Edition  no',*.'  ready. 
A  Play  founded  on  this  exciting  and  dramatic  story  is  now  being  presented 
at  the  NEW  THEATRE,  by  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred  Terrv, 
with  immense  success. 


AT    SUNRISE.           6s.  THE    PILGRIMS.  6s. 

By  HERBERT  SPURRELL.  By  E.  BELASYSE. 

Record  say's:     "A   powerful  ro-  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "A  good 

mance  The  idea  is  well  worked  story.    The  plot  is  unhackneyed  and 

out,  and  the  story  is  full  of  vivid  the    characters  vividly  and  boldly 

incident."  drawn." 


FOR  SATAN'S  SAKE. 

A  Novel  by  ELLIOTT  O'DONNELL. 
"  Miss  Corelli  has  a  serious  rival  in  Mr.  Elliott  O'Donnell." — Graphic. 
"An  extraordinary  but  clever  and  powerfully-written  book." 

Daily  Telegraph. 


WASTED    FIRES.  6s. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 


HIS   SHARE   OF  THE 
WORLD.  3s.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  AMY  GRIFFIN. 


A  VAGABOND  IN  ASIA.  The  Record  of  a  Tramp  off  the 
Beaten  Track.  By  Edmund  Candler,  Author  of  "The  Unveiling  of 
Lha&sa."    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE    ROYAL    STANDARD    OF    GOD'S  UNITED 

KINGDOM.  A  Theological  Work  of  decided  originality  by  an  anony- 
mous author.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE    PRIVILEGE   OF    MOTHERHOOD.    A  Popular 
Treatise.    By  Lucin  StMPSOK.       Crown  8vo.  cloth,  »s.  6d. 
Spectator  gays ".  "This  little  book  is  full  of  good  sense." 

Daily  Telegraph  says :  "  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
r.ll  thoughtful  girls." 

Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London : 

GKEKNIXG  &  CO.,  iS  and  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

VOL.  III.  NOW  READY. 

DIARY    &    LETTERS  OF 
MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

as  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.  With  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  DonsoN.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  1778  to  June,  1781.  Vol.  II.,  1781-1786.  Vol.111. 
August,  1786— June,  1788.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 

SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

FREE  TRADE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

AVEBURY.    Demy  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

GREAT  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYERS. 

Their  Methods  Illustrated. 

By  GEORGE  W.  BELDAM,  Author  of  "Great  Golfers,"  and  P.  A.  VAILE. 
Illustrated  by  220  Action-Photographs.    Medium  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
ae*  A  Fully-Illustrated  Prospectus  scut  post-free  on  application. 
"A  most  valuable  series  of  photographs  No  one  with  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  game  can  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  without  deriving  some 
hints  that  will  improve  his  style  and  add  to  his  scoring  power." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  flat  backs,  2s.  net.  each. 

SYDNEY   SMITH.    By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

"  Mr.  Russell  has  written  an  interesting,  sane,  appreciative  study  which  should 
introduce  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  exuberant  spirit  and  triumphant  humour  to -  a  new 
zeneration  of  readers,  and  prove  not  the  least  successful  of  this  successful  series." 

Daily  Nr.fs. 

THOMAS  MOORE.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

"  Mr.  Gwynn  has  added  considerably  to  his  already  very  considerable  repute  by 
this  capital  little  book,  in  which  he  does  justice  to  his  subject  and  to  himself." 

Academy  and  Literature. 

MACMILLAN'S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

GUIDE   TO    ITALY   AND    SICILY.  With 

19  Maps  and  36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition.    10s.  net. 

GUIDE  TO  EGYPT  AND  THE  SUDAN, 

including;  a  Description  of  the  Route  through  Uganda  to  Mom- 
basa.   With  35  Maps  and  Plans.    Third  Edition.    5s.  net. 

GUIDE    TO    PALESTINE    AND  SYRIA. 

With  13  Maps  and  5  Plans.    Third  Edition.    5s.  net. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

THE  BELL  IN  THE  FOG,  and  Other  Stories. 
ALFRED  TRESIDDER  SHEPPARD 

THE  RED  CRAVAT. 

OWEN  JOHNSON 

NICOLE;  or,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  LIBERTY. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PETER'S  MOTHER 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE, 

Author  of  "Deborah  of  Tod's,"  "Adam  Grigson,"  "Cornelius,"  &c. 

'-«*  In  her  new  novel  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  breaks  fresh  ground  in 
giving,  with  more  than  one  love  current,  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  a  young  heir  and  his  widowed  mother.  The  scene  is  laid  In 
a  Devonshire  country  house,  the  titular  mistress  of  which  is 
"  Peter's  Mother." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


FRENCH  IMPRESSIONIST  FUND. 


With  the  object  of  securing  for  the  nation  a  work  by  one  of  the 
French  Impressionist  painters,  at  present  unrepresented  in  any  of  our 
national  art  collections,  an  account  has  now  been  opened  at  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.G. 

All  cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
"  French  Impressionist  Fund  "  and  crossed.  Subscriptions  will  also 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Mr.  FRANK  RUTTER, 
«<  TO  DA  Y"  Offices,  S  and  9  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Second  Impression  Now  Ready. 
THE   LIFE  OF 

THE  MARQUIS  OF 
DUFFERIN  AND  AVA. 

By  Sir  ALFRED  LYALL,  P.C. 

With  Portraits,  iVc.    Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  36s.  net. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

LT.-GEN.  SIR  JAMES  BROWNE, 

R.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  ("Buster  Browne").  By  Ll.-Gen.  J,  J. 
McLeod  Innes,  R.E.,  V.C.  With  Portraits,  Illustrntions,*arid 
a  Map  of  the  N.-W.  Frontier.    Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 

The  biography  of  the  distinguished  Engineer  of  the  Sukkur  Bridge 
and  the  Hurnai  Railway,  whose  varied  experiences  on  the  North-West 
Frontier,  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign,  and  as  (Quartermaster-General  of 
the  Indian  Army,  culminated  in  his  appointment  as  successor  to  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman,  in  the  control  of  the  Beloochistan  Border  Districts. 


THE  BALKAN  QUESTION.  A  Series 

of  Studies  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Balkans  and  of 
European  Responsibilities.  By  Various^  Writers.  Edited  by 
Luigi  Villari.    With  a  Map.    Demy  8yo.  jos.  6d.  net. 

'  1  [No-u  Ready,. 

A    New   Six-Shilling  Novel. 


By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER,  Author  of  "The  Song  of  the 
Cardinal.'' 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Messrs.  Hl'RST  &=  BLACKETT  have  just  published  Mr. 
PERCEVAL  LANDON'S  Great  Work  on  Tibet,  in  2  vols,  royal  8vo., 
■with  oz>er  250  beautiful  Illustrations,  some  in  colour  from  paintings  by 
Countess  Helena  Cleieheu,  photogravures  and  half-tones,  with  Portraits 
of  Lord  Curzon  and  Colonel  Younghusband,  and  7  Maps. 

Price  £2  2s.  net. 

LHASA. 

An  Account  of  the  Country  and  People  of  Central  Tibet  and  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Mission  sent  there  by  the  English  Government  In 
the  Year  1903-4. 

Written,  with  the  help  of  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  Mission,  by 

PERCEVAL  LANDON,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Col.  Sir  FRANCIS  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND,  K.C.I.E. 
An  Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  free  on  application. 


Dr.  OTTO   NORDENSKJ OLD'S   great   work  on   the  South 
Polar  Regions. 

READY  NEXT   WEEK.     In  1  vol.  medium  8vo.    Illustrated  by  over  250 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  especially  lor  this  work,  four  coloured  plates 
from  paintings,  and  three  maps.    iSs.  net. 

ANTARCTICA. 

Two  Years  Amongst  the  lee  of  the  South  Pole. 

By  Dr.  OTTO  NORDENSKJULD. 

A  BOOK  OF  ANECDOTE  ILLUSTRATING  LITERARY  LIFE  IN 
LONDON. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO.    By  Edmund  Downey, 

Author  of  "Through  Green  Glasses."  Ready  Feb.  24.  In  1  vol.  Large 
crown  8vo.  with  16  portrait  sketches.    6s.  net. 

IN  THE  PRESS.    In  1  vol.    Large  crown  8vo.  with  illustrations.    6s.  net. 

THE  CHILD  SLAVES  OF  BRITAIN.  By 

Robert  Sherhard,  Author  of  "  The  White  Slaves  of  England,"  &c. 

In  1  vol.  medium  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  Forf.stier  and  the 
Author's  Photographs.    21s.  net. 

IN    UNKNOWN    AFRICA.      A   Narrative  of 

Twenty  Months'  Travel  and  Sport  in  I'nknown  Lands  and  among  New  Tribes. 
By  Major  P.  H.  G.  Powell-Cotton',  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "A  Sporting  Trip 
through  Abyssinia,"  &c. 

In  1  vol.    Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  illustrations,  16s.  net.    Also  an  Edition  de 
Luxe,  in  royal  4to.  with  new  illustrations,  panoramas,  &c,  £*  2s.  net. 

The  COUNTRIES  of  the  KING'S  AWARD. 

By  Col.  Sir  Thomas  H.  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I. E.,  C.B.,  Author  of 
"The  Indian  l!orderland." 
A  Popular  Account  of  the  boundary  Dispute  between  the  Argentine  and  Chilian 
Republics. 

HURST  cS;  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  182  High  Holbom,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  a 
New  Novel  by 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  "THE  SHULAMITE," 

which  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  stories  published  during 
4904.    The  New  Book  is  called 

EVE-AND  THE  LAW, 

By  ALICE  &  CLAUDE  ASKEW, 

and  is  Now  Ready,  in  large  numbers,  at 
all  Libraries  and  Booksellers,  so  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  copies 
to  read. 


The  same  Publishers  have  also  Ready  To* 
day  a  THIRD  EDITION  of  Mr.  E. 
TEMPLE  THURSTON'S  Striking  Story 

THE  APPLE  OF  EDEN 

of  which  THREE  EDITIONS  have  already 
Been  required  in  the  space  of  three  weeks. 

THE  APPLE  OF  EDEN 

By  E.   TEMPLE  THURSTON. 

The  KING  says: — "The  book  most  widely  discussed  at  the 
.present  moment  is  Mr.  Thurston's  daring  work,  '  The  Apple  of 
Eden.'  It  is  a  book  which  grown  men  and  women  may  read  and 
admire  for  its  courage  and  serious  aim. " 

The  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE  says  :— "  It  is  an  able,  out- 
spoken, extremely  human  study.    It  is  a  book  to  read." 

The  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER  says  :—"  This  novel  is  written 
with  an  art  and  dramatic  intensity  suited  to  its  design,  and  will  bring 
flame  to  the  ever-smouldering  controversy  over  priestly  celibacy." 

THE  APPLE  OF  EDEN. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.     THIRD  EDITION. 

The  TALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says  — "  It  is  an  original, 
impelling,  and  intensely  human  story.  No  impartial  reader  would 
deny  its  dramatic  intensity." 

The  TIMES  calls  it  "a  study  of  no  little  strength." 

The  OUTLOOK  says:— "  Mr.  Thurston  has  written  a  thoughtful 
and  interesting  novel,  which  will  no  doubt  provoke  much  discussion 
on  the  question  of  a  celibate  priesthood.  The  author  handles  a 
delicate  and  complex  subject  with  good  taste." 

THE  APPLE  OF  EDEN. 

By  E.   TEMPLE  THURSTON. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.     THIRD  EDITION. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59   LONG  ACRE. 


JUST  OUT. 


PHCENIX  LIBRARY: 

Vol.  III.  DIVORCE. 

Being  a  translation  of  Un  Divorce,  by  Paul  Bourget,  Member 
of  the  French  Academy.    Translated  by  E.  L.^Charlword.  6s. 

%*  A  study  of  divorce  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  orthodox  spirit, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  doing  full  justice  to  the  representatives  of 
modern  ideas. 

Scotsman. — "  A  story  of  fascinating  and  pow  erful  interest.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  strong  and  subtle  realism  ;  the  action  of  the  drama  is  rapid,  and  never 

allows  the  attention  to  lag  The  moral  tragedy  is  evolved  with  consummate  art, 

and  the  brilliant  delineation  of  the  characters  and  the  eternal '  human  interest  of  the 
general  problems  that  underlie  the  actual  story  justify  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  works  of  fiction  that  France  has  of  late  produced." 

To-Day. — "  Though  M.  Bourget  takes  his  place  very  definitely  with  the  Catholic 
Church  and  is  very  severe  on  recent  French  Governments,  he  is  still  a  good  enough 
artist  to  present  the  emotions  and  ideals  of  his  characters  with  an  impartial  justice. 

 This  powerful  novel  of  his  will,  I  am  sure,  attract  a  wide  public  among  the 

more  intelligent  of  English  readers." 

ALREADY  ISSUED  IN  THE  PHCENIX  LIBRARY. 


Vol.  I.   THE  COLONEL. 

A  Military  Romance.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Captain 
Oliveri  Sanuiacomo,  by  E.  Spender.  (Phcenix  Library, 
Vol.  I.)  Crown  8vo.  368  pages.  In  effectively  designed  cloth 
cover.  6s. 

%*  A  tragic  story  of  youthful  sin  and  retribution,  written  by  a 
distinguished  Italian  Officer.  It  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  un- 
rest of  which  recent  scandals  have  revealed  the  existence  in  all 
European  armies. 

To-Day. — "  If  all  the  novels  in  the  '  Phcenix  Library '  come  up  to  the  level  of , the 
first  book  in  the  series,  Mr.  David  Nutt,  the  publisher/will, have  conferred  a  great 

boon  on  the  reading  public   No  more  captivating  initial  volume  could  have  been 

chosen  than  '  The  Colonel.'  " 

Outlook. — "An  intensely  tragic  military  romance." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Written  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows  his  subject." 
Echo.  — 11 A  wonderful  novel." 

The  Times. — "  To  those  who  wish  to  learn  something  about  the  Italian  Tommy 

Atkins  and  his  officers  it  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  The  translation  is 

excellent." 

Vol.  II.    THE    HOUSE    ON  THE 

HILL.  Being  a  translation  of  Kenfant  d  la  Balustrade,  by 
Rene  Boylesve.    Translated  by  Jane  Hutchison.  6s. 

*#*  A  charming  study,  full  of  delicate  and  sympathetic  humour,  of 
life  in  a  small  French  country  town  almost  as  conservative  in  its  ideas 
as  CRANFORD  itself. 

Great  Thoughts. — 11  A  book  Ruskin  would  have  loved." 

ScotS7Han.  — "  For  sheer  grace  there  are  no  story-writers  that  can  compare  with 
the  French  ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Boylesve's  story  of  French  country  life, 
there  is  also  a  transparent  innocence  and  a  profound  worldly  wisdom,  the  result  is 
charming  indeed." 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  Of  the  many  French  novels  which  deal  with  provincial 

life,  '  The  House  on  the  Hill '  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  It  is  not 

often  that  a  French  novel  is  chosen  for  translation  because  of  its  complete  suitability 
to  English  readers,  and  therefore  this  one  is  all  the  more  to  be  welcomed." 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "Should  be  very  welcome  to  English  readers  The 

translation  is  capitally  done." 


Works  Of  the  late  WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 

POEMS.    With  Photogravure  reproduction  of  the 

Bust  by  Rodin.  Demy  8vo.  Printed  at  the  Constable  Press,  on 
hand-made  paper.  6.r. 

HAWTHORN  AND  LAVENDER.    Demy  8vo. 

Uniform  in  get-up  with  the  "  Poems."  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSES.     i6mo.    With  etched 

Title-page  by  W.  Hole  of  the  Old  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  VOLUNTARIES.    i6mo.    Printed  at 

the  Constable  Press,  on  hand-made  paper,    zs.  6d.  net. 


STUDIES  ON  BIBLICAL  LAW.     By  H.  N. 

Wiener,  Barristcr-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     VIII.,  128  pp.  Cloth, 
3$.  6d.  net ;  3s.  gd.  post  free. 
*#*  A  closely-reasoned  defence  of  the  homogeneous  and  genuine 
character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  against  the  higher  critics. 

THE  SHADE  OF  THE  BALKANS.  Folk- 

Songs  and  Proverbs  of  the  Bulgars.  Chiefly  from  the  Collections 
of  1'.  SLAVEIKOFF.1  Translated  by  H.  Bernard.  With  an 
Introductory  Study  on  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Bulgaria  by 
P.  Slaveikofe,  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  an  Essay  on 
ihe  Origin  of  the  Bulgars  by  E.  J.  Dillon.  Square  demy  8vo. 
320  pp.    Cloth,  ys.  6d.  net ;  7^.  gd.  post  free. 
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EDUCATION. 

KIRKHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LANCASHIRE. 

WANTED,  after  the  Easter  Holidays  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Spry  Leverlon,  the  present 
Headmaster),  a  HEADMASTER  for  Kirkham  Grammai  School.  It  is  required 
bv  the  scheme  that  the  Headmaster  shall  lie  .1  I '.radu.it.'  of  some  I'.m.iMty  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Salary  ^150,  together  with  a  Capital  1011  Fee  pi  not  less  than 
/a  nor  more  than  £5  a  year  for  each  hoy  attending  the  school.  I  here  are  at 
present  54  hoys  in  the  school,  and  the  Capitation  l-ee  has  been  fixed  by  the 
«  Pernors  at  ^3  per  boy.  There  is  a  good  house  of  sufficient  si/c  to  take  a  few 
I  orders,  t  he  payment  by  whom  (exclusive  of  tuition  fees)  shall  not  exceed  £5°  per 
annum  Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  25th 
lary  next  to  W.  ).  Dickson,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Kirkham,  Preston,  Secretary  to 
the  Hover  nors,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained. 
Kirkham,  27th  January,  1905. 

THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion on  27th,  28th,  and  20th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 


FRENCH    MASTERS.  DURAND-RUEL  &  SONS,  of  Paris. 

EXHIBITION  of  «S  PICTURES  by  BOUDIN,    CEZANNE,  DEGAS, 
MANET    MONET,  MORISOT,    PISSARO,   RENOIR,  SISLEY. 
GRAFTON  GALLERIES,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 
DAI  LY  (till  February  25th),  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.   The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  Limited, 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company  Limited 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  offi;e,  i  Bank  Buildings  Lothbury,  E.C.,  to  con 
sider  and,  if  thought  fit,  pa-s  a  resolution  for  voluntary  winding  up.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Acting-Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Gilbert  Howell)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  that  since  the  formation  of  the  bank  in  October,  1895, 
dividends  had  been  distributed  amounting  to  ^1,360,941  135-.  2*/.,  and  ,£1,500,000 
of  the  original  capital  of  ,£3,300,000  had  been  returned  to  the  shareholders.  Should 
the  bank  now  be  wound  up  the  shareholders  would  have  received  in  cash 
,£4,360,941  13J,  2^.,  exclusive  of  the  assets  yet  1 1  be  realised.  The  position,  there, 
fore,  at  the  moment  showed  that  the  cash  which  the  bank  now  held,  as  well  as  the 
other  assets  which  had  to  be  realised,  would  be  very  nearly  a  clear  profit  to  the 
shareholders.  The  Jameson  Raid,  the  South  African  War,  and  other  events  had 
been  largely  prejudicial  to  the  bank's  transactions,  and  though  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  Transvaal  the  board  were  quite  convinced  that  the  position  was  com- 
mercially but  slightly  better  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  Re  erence  had 
also  been  made  to  some  other  banking  institutions  which  were  carrying 
on  business  in  South  Africa,  and  it  was  said  that  thes^  were  continuing  their 
course.  That  was  so,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  111  nd  that  some  of  them  had  betn 
established  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  during  that  period  they  had  accumulated 
a  large  reserve.  He  had  had  a  consultation  with  certain  shareholders  respecting 
the  proposal  now  before  the  meeting,  and, a  suggestion  had  been  made  to  him  for 
the  formation  of  a  trust  company.  Of  late  nearly  all  the  financial  groups  connected 
with  the  Transvaal  had  more  or  less  formed  trust  companies  Ii  was  proposed  that 
a  trust  should  be  constituted  w  th  a  capital  of  ,64,000.000.  The  present  share- 
holders of  the  bank,  as  well  as  the  shareholders  of  the  Randfontein  Estates,  Lang- 
laagte  Estates,  and  Block  B  Langlaagte,  should  have  the  preference  to  subscribe 
for  the  trust  shares  at  par.  The  full  details  of  the  scheme  had  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted ;  but  it  had  been  suggested  that,  in  the  first  instance,  only  10s.  per  share 
should  be  called  up,  which  would  amount  to  ,£2,000,000,  and,  so  soon  as  this  money 
had  been  profitably  invested,  a  further  call  of  10s.  per  share  would  be 
made.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  wise  precaution,  as  it  did  not  over- 
load the  trust  with  too  much  money  at  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions. It  had  now  been  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  gold  and 
diamond  mines  of  the  Transvaal  would  constitute  the  emporium  of  South 
Africa.  It  was  there  that  they  mu  t  direct  their  attention  and  concentrate 
their  energies.  A  irust  with  a  capital  of  ,£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  could  bring 
about  very  great  changes  in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  certain  factors 
in  the  Transvaal.  As  the  holder  of  a  considerable  number  of  bank  shares,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  apply  for  an  equal  number  of  shares  in  the  trust  company,  should  the 
latter  be  formed  ;  but  he  would  be  prepared  10  allow  the  smaller  shareholders  of 
the  bank,  if  they  desired  to  do  SO,  to  apply  for  more  trust  shares  than  they  would  be 
entitled  to  do  under  their  present  holding.  He  thought  there  was  every  likelihood  of 
the  scheme  going  through,  and  all  he  could  say  was  that  there  was  a  strong  and 
earnest  desire  to  carry  it  out,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  future  possibilities.  Now, 
however,  they  had  simply  to  decide  whether  they  should  continue  the  bank's  busi- 
ness in  face  of  the  c  ifficulties  to  which  he  had  drawn  their  attention,  or  whether  they 
should  vote  to  discontinue  further  operations.  It  was  a  wise  policy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moment,  now  that  they  had  the  greater  part  of  their  assets  in  liquid 
form,  to  wind  up  the  bank,  distributing  the  cash  assets  to  the  shareholders,  and, 
upon  the  realisation  of  its  other  assets,  to  make  a  further  distribution.  As  far  as 
cash  was  concerned,  they  would  be  able  to  return  the  amount  of  capital  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Hanitsch  moved  that  the  bank  be  voluntarily  wound  up,  and  Mr.  Max 
T>eutsch  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Hedges  said  if  the  bank  had  done  so  well,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  had  to  be  faced  during  the  last  four  years,  it  was  extraordinary,  now  that  the 
outlook  was  peaceable  and  there  were  prospects  of  progress,  tnat  the  company 
should  think  of  going  into  liquidation.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Henry  Samuel  proposed  an  amendment  in  favour  of  an  adjournment,  which 
Mr.  Hedges  seconded. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  it  wer*  likely,  leing  a  larg:  shareholder  that  he  would 
wish  to  wind  up  the  bank,  and,  if  p  jssible,  term  a  tru-^t  company,  unless  he  believed 
that  that  cour>e  would  be  the  mor  .  aJvan.ageous  one. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  resolution  carried  unanimously. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  December,  1904. 


Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION. 


From 

Mill   

Tailings 
Slimes  .. 

Own  Concentrates     . . 

Total  from  own  Ore  . . 
Purchased  Concentrates 


Total. 
Ozs. 
11,701-85 
3,405'74 
1,809-39 
646-54 


I7.95S-58 


Per  ton  milled. 
I  Iwts. 

8-898 

2'59" 
«'375 
0493 


KINK  G 
Total.  Per 

O/s. 
•0,183-739 
2,859-560 
1,516119 
622*698 


'3'356 


15,182-116 
384-118 

15,566-234 


OLD. 

ton  milled. 

Dwts. 

7 '74  5 

2-175 

1*199 

o'473 

"'545 


Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

200  Stamps  crushed  2^,300  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

£     s.  d. 

Mining  Ac::  nt  (including  Development)         ..    17,613  17  10 
Milling  Ac:. tint        ..       ..       ..       ..  4,048  19  9 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorinating  Accounts  (including 

Vanning)    ..       ..  ..       ..       ..      3,674  19  6 

General  Expenses  (including  Maintenance)       ..      1,848  15  1 

27,186  12  2 

Profi  on  Working  36,855  14  7 

64,042   6  9 


Per  ton  milled. 
£  s.  d. 
o  13  4'735 
o    3  0*948 

o  2  9-536 
o    1  4-871 


REVENUE. 

Accounts —                                                  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill   42,958   6  10 

From  Tailings      ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  12,095  J3  11 

From  Slimes        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  6,367  13  9 

From  Own  Concentrates         ..       ..       ..  2,620  12  3 

64,042  6  q 


1    0    8  '090 

1  8  0*326 

2  8  8-416 


Per  ton  milled. 
£  s.  d. 
1  12  S-015 
o  9  2-379 
o  4  ro'108 
o    x  n'914 


2    8  8-416 


No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 

S.  C.  STEIL,  Secretary. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Fifteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  Shareholders,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  will  be  held  in  the  Board 
Room,  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  29th  March,  1905,  at 
11  a.m.,  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance-Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  and  Revenue 

Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Directors  and  Auditors. 

(2)  To  elect  a  Director  in  place  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Schumacher,  who  retires  by 

rotation,  but  who  is  eligible,  and  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

(3)  To  elect  two  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Macrae  and  Andersson  &  Co., 

who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  10  fix  their  remuneration 
for  the  past  Audit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Share  Tran>fer  Books  'will  be  closed  from  the  23rd  to  the  29th  March,  1905, 
both  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  present  or  represented  at 
the  Meeting  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and  within  the  times 
following 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  twenty-four 

hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London, 

E.C.,  at  least  thiity  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the 
Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  3  Rue  d'Antin,  Paris,  at  least 

thirty  dajs  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
9th  February,  19C5. 

To  the  Holders  of  the  Bonds  of  the 

REPUBLIC   OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 


In  view  of  the  present  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  we  deem  it  to 
the  advantage  of  all  Bondholders  to  unite  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
presentation  of  their  claims.  As  holders  and  representatives  of  holders 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  Bonds  we  invite  you  to  deposit  your  Bonds 
with  us  for  mutual  co-operation.  It  is  our  intention  to  prepare  an 
agreement  under  which  we  shall  he  empowered  to  act  as  agents  for  the 
Bondholders  who  deposit  their  Bonds  with  us.  Depositors  who  may 
not  desire  to  assent  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement  will  have  the  right 
of  withdrawing  their  securities,  free  of  expense,  for  at  least  two  weeks 
after  publication  of  notice  that  such  agreement  has  been  prepared. 
We  deem  it  important  that  prompt  action  be  taken,  and  that  your 
Bonds  be  at  once  deposited  with  us. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS  BROTHERS,  Amsterdam. 

January  24th,  1905. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE    BOOK BUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  OPENED  on  nth  February,  1905,  and  CLOSED' 

on  or  before  13th  February,  1905. 


Chinese  Imperial  Government  5  per  cent.  Gold  Loan 

OF  1905, 

For    £1,000,000  Sterling. 

OFFERED    FOR   PUBLIC   SUBSCRIPTION    IN   LONDON    AND  GERMANY. 
Authorised  by  Imperial  Edict, 

Communicated  to  the  British  and  German  Ministers  in  Peking  under  the  date  of  6th  February,  190;. 


Service  of  the  Loan  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  from  the  Peking  octroi  duties, 
estimated  to  amount  to  Kuping  Tls.  800.000  per  annum,  and  secured  upon  the 
Likin  revenue  of  the  Province  of  Shansi  to  the  extent  of  Kuping  Tls.  800,000  per 
annum. 

Repayable  in  20  years  in  20  equal  annual  drawings. 
Exempt  from  all  present  and  future  Chinese  Taxes. 


In  Bonds  to  Bearer  of  £100  each  with  half-yearly  Coupons  attached  for  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  on  the  1st  of  September  and  the 
1st  of  March. 

The  first  Coupon  for  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  calculated  on 
the  instalments  will  be  £3  and  be  payable  on  1st  September,  1905. 

Coupons  and  Bonds  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  in  Hamburg  at  the  Banks  to 
be  designated  by  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  London  in  sterling  and  in  Hamburg  in 
Reichsmarks  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  IN  LONDON  97  PER  CENT. 


THE  HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION,  either 
by  itself  or  associated  with  others,  is  authorised  by  the  CHINESE  IMPERIAL 
GOVERNMENT  to  issue  the  above  Loan  and  is  now  prepared  jointly  with 
THE  DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE  BANK  to  receive  subscriptions  for  ,£1,000,000 
sterling.  The  price  of  subscription  in  London  is  97  per  cent.,  payable  as 
follows : — 

5  per  cent,  on  Application. 
25  per  cent,  on  Allotment. 
25  per  cent,  on  27th  March,  1905. 
21  per  cent,  on  26th  April,  1905. 
21  per  cent,  on  29th  May,  1905. 


Payment  in  full  can  be  made  under  discount  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
Allotment. 

The  Loan  is  for  20  years  redeemable  at  par  in  20  equal  yearly  instalments  of 
.£50,000  each  commencing  after  the  first  year  ;  but  the  Chinese  Imperial  Govern- 
ment can  redeem  the  bonds  earlier  at  their  option  on  giving  6  months'  notice. 

The  Loan  is  repayable  at  par  by  drawings  (unless  redeemed  previously),  which 
will  take  place  in  London  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  beginning  with 
1906,  before  a  Notary  Public  at  the  office  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  and  the  Bonds  will  be  paid  off  at  par  on  the  1st  .March  following,  after 
which  interest  on  Bonds  so  drawn  will  cease. 

The  Loan  Agreement  referred  to  hereafter  provides  that  the  Chinese  Government 
shall  appropriate  every  three  months  out  of  the  revenue  from  the  Peking  octroi 
duties,  estimated  to  amount  to  Tls.  800,000  per  annum,  which  are  paid  in  as 
collected  to  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  at  Peking,  the  amount  required  for 
the  Service  of  the  Loan.  If  these  receipts  should  be  insufficient,  it  is  further  pro- 
vided by  the  Agreement  that  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  good  by  additional 
payments  from  other  sources  into  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 
at  Peking. 

The  Loan  is  specially  secured,  both  as  regards  principal  and  interest,  by  the 
hypothecation  of  the  revenues  collected  from  the  general  Likin  Tax  in  the  Province 
of  Shansi  to  the  extent  of  Tls.  3oo,oco  per  annum,  and  in  case  of  default,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Loan  Agreement  that  this  Likin  Tax  shall  be  collected  by  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Maritime  Custom-  Administration. 

In  the  event  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government  negotiating  for  a  revision  of 
the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  during  the  currency  of  this  Loan,  it  is  agreed  on  the 
one  hand  that  such  Tariff  revision  shall  not  be  barred  by  the  fact  that  the  Loan  is 
secured  by  the  foregoing  Likin  revenues,  and  on  the  other  hand  tnat  the  Likin 
duties  pledged  for  the  service  of  this  Loan  shall  neither  be  decreased  nor 
abolished,  except  by  arrangement  made  with  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporotion,  and  only  then  for  an  equivalent  first  charge  upon  increased  Customs 
Revenue  consequent  upon  such  Tariff  revision. 

The  contract  for  the  Ix>an  is  contained  in  an  Agreement  dated  3rd  February, 
1905,  made  between  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Cbao  Erh-tsun,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  011  the  other  part,  and  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by 
Imperial  Edict  of  the  5th  February,  1905. 

The  Loan  is  exempt  from  all  present  and  future  Chinese  Taxes. 

Subject  to  Loans  at  present  unredeemed,  this  Loan  has  priority,  l  oth  as  regards 
principal  and  interest,  over  all  future  Loans,  Charges,  or  Mortgages,  and  so  long  as 
this  Loan  or  any  part  thereof  shall  remain  unredeemed,  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Government  undertake  that  no  Loan,  Charge,  or  Mortgage  shall  be  raised  or  created 
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which  shall  in  any  manner  lessen  or  impair  the  security  over  the  said  Likin, 
Revenues,  so  faras  they  are  required  for  the  service  of  this  Loan,  and  that  any 
future  Loan,  Charge,  or  Mortgage  charged  upon  the  said  Likin  Revenues  shall  be 
made  subject  to  this  Loan,  and  that  it  shail  be  so  expressed  in  every"  agreement  for 
any  such  future  Loan,  Charge,  or  Mortgage. 

Application  must  be  made  on  the  enclosed  form,  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of 
5  per  cent. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible  in  exchange  for 
Allotment  Letters  and  Bankers'  Receipts. 

Bonds  sealed  by  the  Chinese  Minister'in  London  or  Berlin  will  be  delivered  by 
the  issuing  Banks  in  exchange  for  the  Scrip  Certificates  as  soon  as  possible  after 
payment  of  the  last  instalment. 

Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment  at  due  date  will  render  previous  payments- 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  only  a  portion 
of  the  amount  applied  for  is  allotted,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking. 
Corporation,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.  :  from  Messrs.  Panmure  Gordon  &' 
Co.,  Hatton  Court,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Harwood  &  Co., 
31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

31  Lombard  Street,  London. 

10th  February,  1905. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  HIS  EXCELLENCY  CHANG  TEH  YI  the  Minister 
for  China  in  London  :— 

Chinese  Legation, 

London,  6th  February,  1905. 

The  Manager, 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Sir, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  received  a  telegram, 
from  the  Wai  Wu-Pu  acquainting  me  that  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  conjointly  with  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank,  have  been  charged  by 
the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  with  the  issuing  of  a  5  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of 
,£1,000,000  sterling,  and  that  the  Imperial  Edict  authorising  it  has  already  been 
issued  ;  also  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  seal  the  Bonds  whenever  presented  to  me 
for  that  purpose. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  T.  Y.  CHANG, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China. 


THIS  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  MAY  BE  USED. 


To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 


CHINESE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  5  PER  CENT. 
GOLD  LOAN  OF  1905, 
For  £1,000,000  Sterling. 

Offered  for  Public  Subscription  in  London  and  Germany. 


To  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E,C. 

1  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  £  of  the  above  Loan  in  ac- 

We  us 

cordance  with  the  Prospectus  dated  ioth  February,  1905,  upon  which    1  have  paid. 

we 

the  deposit  of  £  being  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  — L  engage  to 

we 

accept  the  same,  or  any  less  amount  which  you  may  allot  to  me  and  to  make  the 
r  us, 

remaining  payments  thereon  in  terms  of  the  Prospectus. 

Ordinary  Signature   •»••« 

Note.— 

Plea«e  'Name  (in  full)  • 

Write 

Distinctly.         Address  •••• 

Date  i9°5~ 


All  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Bearer  and  crossed  "  &  Co."    A  separate 
Cheque  must  accompany  each  application. 

«  Add  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  and  Title  if  any. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


SEVENTY-SECOND   ANNUAL   REPORT    OF  THE 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED   CAPITAL      -      -  £15,900,000. 

CAPITAL— Paid  £3,000,000 

Uncalled       -      -  -      .  2,300,000 

Reserve  Liability       ...  10,600,000 

 £15,900,000 

RESERVE    FUND  (invested  in  English  Government  Securities),  £2,300,000. 

NUMBER    OF  SHAREHOLDERS,  15,701. 


DIRECTORS. 


•COLIN  FREDERICK  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
MAURICE  OTHO  FITZGERALD,  Esq. 
■WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE  GOSCHEN,  ESQ. 
CLAUDE  VILLIERS  EMILIUS  LAURIE,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  CHARLES  LE  MARCHANT,  Esq. 
The  RIGHT  HON.  the  EARL  OF  LICHFIELD. 


Sir  JAMES  LYLE  MACKAY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E. 
GEORGE  FORBES  MALCOLMSON,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  ROBERT  MOBERLY,  Esq. 
SELWYN  ROBERT  PRYOR,  Esq. 
THOMAS  GEORGE  ROBINSON,  ESQ. 
ROBERT  WIGRAM,  Esq. 


JOINT  GENERAL  MANAGERS. 

FREDERICK  CHURCHWARD,  Esq.,  ROBERT  THOMAS  HAINES,  Esq.,  and  THOMAS  ESTALL.  Esq. 

ASSISTANT   GENERAL  MANAGER. 

DAVID  JOHN  HOWARD  CUNNICK,  Esq. 

SOLICITORS. 

ERNEST  JAMES  WILDE,  Esq.  WALTER  EDWARD  MOORE,  Esq. 


The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
1904.  arid  to  report  that  after  making  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  and  for  the  rebate  of  discount  on  current  bills,  the  profit,  including 
£83,288  5s.  <*>l.  brought  forward,  amounts  to  £631,476  18s.,  which  has  been 
appropriated  as  follows  : — 

Interim  Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  paid  in  August  last    ...  £240,000   0  0 
A  further  Dividend  of  9  per  cent,  (making  17  per  cent. 

for  the  year,  free  of  Income  Tax),  payable  8th  proximo    270,000   0  0 
Transferred  to.  the  Knaresborough  and  Olaro  Bank, 

Limited,  Purchase  Account    20,000   0  0 

Transferred  to  the  Bank  Premises  Account    15,000   0  0 


Balance  carried  forward 


86,476  18 


£631,476  18  0 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Messrs.  William  Henry  Neville 
Goschen,  Francis  Oharles  Le  Marchant,  and  George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  all  of 
whom,  bfing  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 


During  the  past  year  New  Branches  have  been  opened  in  London  at 
114  High  Holborn.  W.O. 
155  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  N.E. 
Savoy  Court,  96  and  97  Strand,  W.C. 

And  in  the  Country  at  Bolton  <  Lancashire), 
Oarnarvon, 

Oldham  (Lancashire),  and 
Wakefield. 

Also  Sub-branches  at  68  Linthorpe  Road,  Middlesbrough. 

133  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds,  and 
Northumberland  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Shareholders  are  required  to 
elect  the  Auditors  and  fix  their  remuneration.  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse  (of 
Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.)  and  Mr.  William  Barclay  Peat  (of  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Peat  and  Co.),  the  retiring  Auditors,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 


BALANCE  SHEET,   DECEMBER   31,  1904. 


•Capital  :—  LIABILITIES. 
40.000  Shares  of  £75  each,  £10  10s.  paid 
215,000     „         £60   „     *12  „ 


Heserve  Fund  

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts,  including  rebate  on 

Bills  not  due,  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  &o. 
Acceptances  and  Endorsements  of  Foreign  Bills  on  Account  of 

Customers   

Profit  and  Loss  Account : — 
Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  includ- 
ing £83,288  5i.  4rf.  brought  from  year 


£420,000  0  0 
2,580,000  0  0 


3,000,000  0 
2,300,000  0 


1903 

Less  Interim  Dividend,  8  per 
cent,  paid  in  August  last  ...£240,000 

Less  Dividend  of  9  per  cent, 
payable  February  8  next  ...  270,000 

Less  transferred  to  Knares- 
borough and  Claro  Bank, 
Limited,  Purchase  Account  20,000 

Less  Transferred  to  Bank 
Premises  Account    15,000 


...£631,476  18  0 
0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


545,000  0  0 


M.  O.  FITZGERALD,) 
G.  F.  MALCOLMSON,  \  Directors. 


50,693,477  14  6 
390,578  0  0 


86,476  18  0 
£56,470,532  12  6 


ASSETS. 

Cash— 

At  Bank  of  England  and  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 
„  Call  and  Short  Notice  


Investments — 

English  Government  Securities  

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securi- 
ties, Debenture,  Guaranteed,  and  Pre- 
ference Stocks  of  British  Railways  j 
British  Corporation  and  Waterworks 
Stocks   

Canal,  Dock,  River  Conservancy,  and 
other  Investments   


£7,820,752  13  4 
3,648,850  17  6 

£11,469,603  10  10 


£8,811,833  18  3 


5,116,312 
517,678 


1  2 
4  4 


Customers  for  Acceptances  and  Endorsements  of  Foreign 

Bills,  per  contra  

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  &c  

Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country   


14,445,824   3  9 


390,578 
29,517,452 


0' 
2 

647,074  15 


£56,470,532  12  6 


ROBT.  WIGRAM,       J  T.  ESTALL, 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with  ;  and  we  report  that 
we  have  ascertained  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances  at  the  Head  Office,  the  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  and  the  securities  representing  the  investments  of 
the  Bank ;  and  having  examined  the  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with  the  books  at  the  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  returns  from  each  Branch,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  such  Balance  Sheet  is  full  and  fair  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Bank's  affairs,  as  shown  by  such  books 
and  returns. 

EDWIN  WATERHOUSE,  ) 

January  19,  1905.  WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PEAT,  j 


•  Auditors. 


At  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  (ROBERT  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  in 
the  Chair)  the  above  Report  was  adopted.  The  retiring  Directors,  GEORGE 
FORBHS  MALCOLMSON,  FRANCIS  CHARLES  LE  MARCHANT,  and 
WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE  GOSCHEN,  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  EDWIN  WATERHOUSE  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PEAT  were 
re-appointed  Auditors  for  the  current  year. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  proprietors  were  given  to  the  Directors,  General 
Managers,  Branch  Managers,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Bank  for  their  efficient 
services,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  having  numerous 
Branches  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  Agents  and  Correspondents  at  home 
and  abroad,  affords  great  facilities  to  its  customers,  who  may  have  money 
transmitted  to  the  credit  of  their  Accounts  through  any  of  the  Branches,  free  of 
charge. 

At  Head  Office  and  Metropolitan  Branches,  Deposits  are  received  and  interest 
allowed  thereon  at  the  rates  advertised  by  the  Bank  in  the  Loudon  newspapers 
from  time  to  time,  and  Current  Accounts  are  conducted  on  the  usual  terms. 


The  Bank  undertakes  the  Agency  of  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks,  also  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Dividends,  Annuities,  &c. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit,  payable  at  the  principal  towns  abroad, 
are  issued  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

At  the  Country  Branches  Current  Accounts  are  opened,  Deposits  received,  and 
all  other  Banking  business  conducted. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of 
its  customers. 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Branches,  Agents,  and 
Correspondents,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  and  at  any  of  the 
Bank's  Branches. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 


January  20, 1905. 


F.  CHURCHWARD,)  T.. 

R.  T.  HAINES,  ■ mJL™.,. 

T  ESTALL,  I  General  Managers. 
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SOME  OF 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


CASSELL'S   PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR. 

By  EUSTACE  MILES,  M  A. 

With  upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  9s. 

"  An  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  compendium  of  physical 
culture."— Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 
\  


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

Planned  by  the  late  LORD  ACTON. 
Edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  and  Stanley 
Leathes. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes.     Royal  8vo.  buckram, 
gilt  top,  1 6s.  net  each. 

The  Times  on  Vol.  I.  :— "  The  opening  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  books  of  our  time." 

The  Times  on  Vol.  III.:— "As  this  great  work  advances  it  attracts  more  and: 
more  attention." 

Daily  7  elegraph.—  "  This  promises  to  be  the  standard  modern  history  for  long 
years  to  come." 

•tVEJV  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

Vol.  III.— THE  WARS  OF  RELIGION. 


The  following  volumes  are  also  ready  : 


Vol.  I.  — THE    RENAISSANCE.  Fourth 

Impression.     16s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— THE    REFORMATION.  Second 

Impression.    16s.  net. 

Vol.  VII.— THE  UNITED  STATES.  Second 

Impression.    16s.  net. 

Vol.  VIII.— THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1 6s.  net. 

TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.— Subscriptions  will  be  received- 
for  the  Complete  Work  at  £j  ios.  net,  which  may  be  either  paid 
in  advance  or  by  payments  of  I2s.  6d.  net  for  each  Volume  on 
publication.    A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application.  - 


READV  IMMEDIATELV— FOURTH  EDITION. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY 

AND  COMMERCE  DURING  THE  EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  W.  Cunningham,  F.B.A.,  D.D.,  Kellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

A  COMPANION  TO   GREEK  STUDIES. 

Edited  by  Leonard  Whihley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  University 
Lecturer  in  Ancient  History.    With  141  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.    Demy  8vo. 

iSs.  net. 

The  Contents  include  chapters  on  Geography,  Fauna  and  Flora  ; 
History  ;  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Science  ;  Art,  Mythology,  and 
Religion ;  Public  Antiquities  ;  Private  Antiquities ;  Criticism  and 
Interpretation,  contributed  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  Canon  Tristram,  R.  D. 
Hicks,  Sir  R.  Jebb,  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  Dr.  Gow,  Dr.  F.  C.  Penrose, 
Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner,  Dr.  Waldstein,  F.  R.  Earp,  A.  H.  Smith,  Prof. 
Ridgeway,  Dr.  Archer  Hind,  L.  Whihley,  W.  Wyse,  R.  J.  G.  Mayor, 
H.  J.  Edwards,  Prof.  Oman,  A.  B.  Cook,  Miss  Harrison,  Dr. 
Wilkins,  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  F.  Warre  Cornish,  Lady  Evans,  Prof. 
Allbutt,  R.  A.  Neil,  P.  Giles,  E.  S.  Roberts,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Dr. 
Verrall,  and  Dr.  Sandys.    A  ProspectusVill  be  sent  on  application. 


Cbe  Cambridge  Historical  Series. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
General  Editor— G.  W.  PROTHERO,  Litt.D. 

SCANDINAVIA:  a  Political  History  of 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  from   1513  to  1900.  Bv- 

R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Author  of  "The  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Great," 
"Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
with  5  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.    By  Sir 

R.  K.   Douglas,  Keeper  of  Oriental   Printed    Books  and    MSS.,  British 

Museum.    With  4  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Outlook. — "There  are  few  better  authorities  on  Chinese  questions  than  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  and  the  new  volume  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Cambridge  His-, 
torical  Series  is  an  able  and  timely  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Far  Eastern 
affairs." 


Cambridge  €ngli$b  Classics. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  Series  of  faithful  Reproductions  of  the  Original  Texts  of  Classicat 
English  Writers. 
A  Prospectus,  with  specimen  pages,  will  be  sent  on  '  application. 

Large  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

SAMUEL   BUTLER  — Huditras:  Written 

in  the  Time  of  the  Late  Wars.    The  Text  Eoiled  by  A.  R.  Waller." 

ROGER    ASCHAM  -English  Works.—  Toxo- 

philus  ;  Report  of  the  Affaires  and  State  of  Germany;  The  Scholemaster. 
The  text  edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wkight,  M.  A.,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

London:  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE, 
Ave  Maria  Lane.        C.  F.  CLAY,  Manager. 


NOW  READY.    12s.  6d.  net. 

CASSELL'S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Concise  and  Comprehensive. 
With  several  hundred   Illustrations  and  Diagrams  specially 
prepared  for  the  work. 

"Strongly  bound  and  capably  illustrated.  After  cartful  examination  of 
several  articles  we  may  say  that  it  endorses  its  claim  to  be  '  conei.«e  and 
comprehensive.'  The  summaries  are  judiciously  done,  and  new  features 
in  science  are  noted." — Athenieum. 


NOW  READY.    12s.  6d.  net. 
CASSELL'S 

NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  COOKERY. 

With  a  series  of  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  several  hundred 
Illustrations,  and  about  10,000  Recipes. 

"Contains  1,165  pages  and  about  10,000  recipes,  in  addition  to  coloured 
plates,  calculated  to  arouse  appetite  in  the  most  confirmed  dyspeptic.  It 
is  a  monumental  work,  and  deserves  to  be  christened  the  Liddell  and  Scott 
of  the  kitchen." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


Three  New  Novels. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  EQUERRY. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Francis  Lesterne,  Equerry  to  his 
Grace  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough.    Set  forth  by 
MORICE  GERARD, 
Author  of  "A  Lieutenant  of  the  King,"  &c.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  POOL: 

The  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Mine. 
By  RICHARD   AUSTIN   FREEMAN.  6s. 

THE  ONE  WHO  SAW. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Author  of  "  The  Duke  Decides,"  &c.  6s. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


"SIR  FREDERICK  TREVES 

has  achieved  in  his  new  book  a  triumph.  His 

book  has  colour,  atmosphere,  imagination,  and 
a  charm  of  language  as  rare  in  books  as  Sir 
Frederick's  own  genius  is  rare  in  medicine." 

Daily  Mail. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY.    12s.  net. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LANTERN. 

By  SIR  FREDERICK  TREVES,  Bart., 

K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  39  Full- Page  Plates  from 
Photographs  by  the  Author. 
"Sir  F.  Treves  shows  in  this  volume  that  he  has  poetry  of  soul  and  a 
noble  imagination." — Atltencvum. 

I  I       """""""^^^^  I 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY.  6s. 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE 

JAPANESE  WAR  OFFICE. 

By  ETHEL  McCAUL. 

With   25   Full-page  Illustrations. 

"  Miss  McCaul  has  produced  a  remarkable  book.  Without  effort  the 
daily  diary  of  things  seen  and  heard  has  become  a  living  and  speaking 
picture  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese." — Morning  Post. 

II  II 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C..  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton, 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  11  February,  1905. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  coimnitni cations j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

The  Index  to  the  Saturday  Review  July-December  1904 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  subscribers  on  application. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

This  year  the  authority  which  the  King's  voice  gave 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  everywhere,  abroad 
as  at  home,  more  specifically  marked  than  normally. 
With  the  consciousness  of  the  King's  personal  influence 
on  the  peace  of  Europe  to  back  it,  "  my  relations  with 
foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  of  a  friendly  description  " 
was  not  the  "banal  exordium"  it  has  been  called. 
Nor  did  it  seem  a  wholly  unmeaning  symbol  that 
immediately  in  front  of  the  King  is  carried  the  great 
sword  of  State — in  its  scabbard.  Such  gorgeous 
ceremony  is  of  course  at  the  mercy  of  a  slight  accident  ; 
and  there  was  one  rather  trying  moment  of  unrehearsed 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Commons.  But  it  was 
soon  over  ;  and  one  is  grateful  to  the  member  of 
Burke's  "Fourth  Estate"  who  saw  during  this  interval 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  talking  together. 
Is  this  the  origin  of  the  peace  rumours  ? 

The  ceremony  belongs  to  the  House  of  Lords  not  the 
House  of  Commons,  another  constitutional  illustra- 
tion not  without  value  ;  and  on  Tuesday  what  little 
ceremony  belongs  to  the  summoning  of  the  Commons 
was  not  helped  by  the  audible  prompting  of  Admiral 
Stephenson  who  was  new  to  his  post.  Preliminary 
curiosity  on  the  contents  of  the  Speech  was  not  great. 
Happily  no  imminent  foreign  complications  were  to  be 
feared  and  the  public  is  hardened  to  the  recurrent 
springtime  alarms  from  the  Balkans.  Time  enough 
when  the  details  are  published  to  consider  the  new 
and  British  contribution  to  this  problem.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  hinted  at  it  as  long  ago  as  the  last  King's 
Speech.  In  imperial  politics  the  wise  reticence  on  the 
nature  of  the  government  to  be  given  to  the  Transvaal 
left  no  other  critical  topic  ;  and  it  would  take  a  more  than 
ingenious  politician  to  extract  exact  information  from 
the  ingenious  phrase,  "  a  representative  constitution  ". 

With  a  sense  of  perspective  we  do  not  always  share, 
the  French,  who  have  paid  unusual  attention  to  the 
King's  Speech,  have  pointed  out  that  the  determination 
to  introduce  an  Aliens  Bill  is  the  most  practical  of 
"  domestic  events".  To  carry  through  the  Bill,  which 
we  are  glad  to  know  will  not  be  again  shuffled  off,  will 


be  popular,  even  perhaps  among  many  aliens,  to  a 
degree  not  shared  by  most  wise  reforms  ;  and  the  com- 
petitive zeal  of  the  two  candidates  in  the  last  East-End 
election  is  a  symptom  of  how  it  will  be  welcomed  in  the 
district  where  the  health  and  well-being  of  London 
citizens  most  suffer. 

Its  pride  of  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
division  of  the  King's  Speech  gives  more  emphasis  than 
on  merits  is  due  to  the  question  of  redistribution. 
The  anomalies,  which  were  quite  briefly  and  con- 
vincingly stated  by  Mr.  Roberts,  are  apparent  enough  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Balfour,  not  perhaps  so  enthusiastic  as 
some  others  for  this  reform,  took  the  trouble  to  explain, 
forms  of  procedure  make  it  impossible  for  the  Bill  to  be 
introduced  this  session  ;  and  the  Government,  while  the 
present  tactics  of  the  Opposition  prevail,  may  safely 
wait  for  a  session  or  two  more.  It  is  satisfactory  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  at  present  need- 
lessly prolific  in  litigation,  is  to  be  amended  and 
extended.  The  promise  of  some  machinery  for  dealing 
with  the  unemployed  question  is  the  answer  to  the 
naive  request  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  demonstrators 
to  be  allowed  to  plead  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 

There  are  people  who  in  their  craving  for  notoriety 
would  kick  over  a  table  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  if 
they  could  not  get  themselves  observed  and  talked  of 
by  any  other  means.  Parliament,  it  is  rather  well 
known,  has  usually  had  a  sprinkling  of  such  performers 
— who  are  regarded  by  the  sweet-tempered  merely  as 
"  cranks  ".  But  not  even  the  most  desperate  notoriety- 
seeker  would  dare  to  describe  the  set  orations  of  the 
movers  and  seconders  of  the  Address  as  anything  but 
very  able  and  graceful.  We  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  Address  respectively  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  everybody's  "  pleasing 
duty"  to  agree  that  they  "  performed  a  difficult  and 
delicate  task  "  most  ably.  How  happy  a  leader  of 
Opposition  must  be  when  he  is  able  to  inspire  his 
compliments  with  a  little  real  sincerity  as  Lord  Spencer 
was  able  on  Tuesday. 

Really  the  movers  and  seconders  were  all  men  of 
agreeable  politics  and  speech,  and  if  one  were  to  signal 
out  Lord  Winchester,  mover  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it 
would  be  because  of  the  inviting  historic  association. 
Who  more  fitly  could  move  the  Address  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  whose  services  to  the  Crown  are 
older  than  those  of  even  the  Cecils  ?  A  great  Liberal 
generously  dwelt  on  the  value  of  such  association,  the 
sense  of  duty  which  it  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.    Lord  Winchester  can  speak  by  right  of 
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direct  descent  from  one  of  the  boldest,  most  self-sacri- 
ficing aristocrats  in  English  history,  to  wit  John  Paulet, 
subject  of  Drvden's  great  epitaph  :  to  say  nothing  of 
that  earlier  founder  of  Paulet  fortune  who  by  qualities 
of  statecraft  rather  than  endurance  was  to  the  front  in 
Court  during  four  reigns.  Lord  Spencer  can  give  a  i 
rare  account  of  the  mover  of  the  Address.  We  hope 
Lord  Winchester  will  not  in  politics  forget  the  land. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  England, 
and  nothing,  it  used  to  be  said,  pleased  him  more  than 
to  be  taken  for  a  son  of  the  soil — which  sometimes 
owing  to  style  of  dress  he  was. 

You  would  naturally  expect  a  good  debate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  when  everybody  is  fresh, 
and  there  is  an  Opposition  "howling  on  for  prey". 
The  man  in  the  armchair  in  Pall  Mall  always  makes  the 
same  remark  of  the  debate  on  the  Address — "  an  entire 
waste  of  time,  sir  ".  He  is  very  likely  right  but  he 
does  not  put  his  case  attractively.  He  is  the  same  man 
who  is  for  taking  out  certain  Irish  Nationalists  into 
Trafalgar  Square  and  shooting  them  in  public.  And 
his  plans  for  shortening  the  debates  and  the  lives  of 
M.P.'s  are  equally  impracticable.  Dialectically  the  con- 
stitutional issue  this  year  was  interesting.  Two  oppo- 
nents better  matched  for  debate  on  such  a  subject  than 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  one 
need  not  wish  for.  Sir  Henry  had  selected  and  ranged 
with  nice  skill  his  quotations  and  precedents  in  favour 
of  dissolution. 

Unhappily  for  Sir  Henry,  he,  the  earlier  speaker, 
could  not  guard  against  Mr.  Balfour  capping  his  excel- 
lent series.  Sir  Henry  quotes  a  quotation  by  Bright — 
a  moving  one — Mr.  Balfour  drives  home  against  him 
presently  a  saying  by  the  same  master  signally  discom- 
forting. Sir  Henry  quotes  Gladstone  in  the  same 
>pirit  :  Mr.  Balfour  caps  him  even  more  embarrassingly. 
Even  Mr.  Morley,  holding  a  watching  brief  for  Glad- 
stone's fame,  cannot  extract  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. But  surely  Mr.  Morley  was  not  so  half-informed 
as  to  have  primed  Sir  Henry  in  this  matter? 

The  grand  attack  led  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  repulsed  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-three.  It  has  proved  an  unfortunate 
move  for  the  Opposition,  who  are  now  as  much  dispirited 
as  the  Ministerialists  are  heartened.  There  is  no 
longer  any  talk  of  the  Government  being  out  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  debate  was  good  in  form,  but  it  had 
neither  spirit  nor  substance.  Mr.  Balfour  was  in  good 
dialectical  vein  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
had  some  very  well-turned  phrases.  But  Mr.  Asquith 
seemed  to  us  below  his  worth.  Denunciation  palls 
after  a  few  sentences.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  true  to 
himself,  and  in  his  speech  sincerity  made  the  mark 
it  never  misses.  Every  Unionist  who  is  a  tariff 
reformer  will  regret  he  cannot  march  with  Lord 
Hugh  all  the  way.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite 
happy.  The  good  temper  pervading  his  speech 
gave  it  an  air  of  confidence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
not  in  a  hurry  and  he  takes  a  long  view.  His  oppo- 
nents are  wrong  in  counting  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  age 
spoiling  the  fiscal  movement  by  precipitancy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  emphasised  the  human  side  of  his  tariff 
policy  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  decline  in  nations' 
strength  has  generally  been  indicated  by  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  people's  occupations. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Aliens  Bill  through  the 
House.  The  Home  Secretary  is,  of  course,  technically 
the  proper  man  to  do  it.  But  if  the  right  man  techni- 
cally is  the  wrong  man  actually,  we  would  rather  have 
the  technical  mistake.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  failed  disas- 
trously last  year,  and  this  Bill  must  be  passed.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  an  admirable  precedent  for  relieving  the 
Home  Secretary  of  his  duty.  Did  he  not  relieve  Sir 
John  Gorst  of  the  task  of  introducing  the  Education 
Bill  in  1902  ?  Sir  John  Gorst  is  not  a  much  less  intel- 
lectual man  than  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  and  he  was 
technically  the  right  Minister  to  take  the  Bill. 

The  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  will  no 
doubt  be  hailed  by  revolutionary  enthusiasts  here  as 
proof  that  the  social  disturbances  in  Russia  are  a  full- 
blown and  no  doubt  glorious  revolution.     It  is,  of 


course,  merely  one  of  those  brutal  crimes  in  which  the 
anarchist  rejoices  everywhere.  It  has  no  connexion 
with  the  people  and  is  unrelated  to  the  industrial  move- 
ment, which  has  now  pretty  well  dissociated  itself  from 
politics.  In  S.  Petersburg  at  any  rate  the  men  are 
getting  what  they  struck  for.  The  supervision  of 
industrial  life  is  to  remain  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
and  M.  Witte  in  company  with  ministers  is  framing  a 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  labour  difficulties. 

No  doubt  the  strikers  used  larger  threats  than  before, 
and  disaffection  was  stimulated  by  the  strikes  in 
Poland,  where  still  the  position  is  in  some  degree 
critical.  The  authorities  have  thought  well  to  be  even 
stricter  than  us"ual  with  the  press  ;  and  to  the  great 
benefit  of  letters  many  of  the  little  poetic  ebullitions 
against  the  Tsar  have  come  back  to  England  blacked 
out.  But  as  a  criticism  of  the  state  of  opinion  we 
prefer  the  workman's  words  quoted  by  the  "Times" 
to  the  editorial  comment:  "Constitution!  We  don't 
know  what  that  is.  The  majority  of  us  are  unable  to 
read.  Ours  is  not  a  political  movement.  We  want  to 
live — that's  all."  This  is  truer  perhaps  at  S.  Petersburg 
than  at  Warsaw  or  Lodz,  but  it  is  the  note  of  the  out- 
break. Even  the  strikes  of  the  students,  which  are 
political,  have  dwindled  to  an  outcry  among  schoolboys 
against  compulsory  Greek. 

Russians  have  been  enjoying  themselves  over  a 
successful  hoax  played  on  the  British  press.  A  tele- 
gram was  received  in  London  to  the  effect  that  M. 
Witte's  house  had  been  raided  by  police  and  all  his  papers 
carried  off  for  inspection.  It  was  nothing  to  editors  that 
M.  Witte  had  just  been  given  increased  powers  and  was 
busy  with  the  Tsar  about  state  business.  In  several 
cases  flaming  leaders  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  paper, 
an  unheeded  contradiction  of  the  silly  canard  in 
another.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  simultaneously 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay  in  Berlin  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  New 
York  have  urged  the  press  to  respect  international 
amenities.  But  what  it  most  requires,  perhaps  in  all 
countries,  is  a  sense  of  humour.  The  qualification  is 
grossly  neglected. 

Expectation  of  a  Japanese  advance  on  the  Shaho  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  conjectural  ;  and  the  argument 
from  climatic  conditions  goes  to  prove  that  the  period 
of  inaction  must  be  further  prolonged.  Hard  frost 
makes  aggressive  movement  difficult,  but  for  the  first 
few  weeks  at  any  rate  the  spring  thaw  makes 
it  impossible.  But  some  activity  has  been  shown. 
The  Japanese  have  brought  up  #  number  of  siege  guns 
from  Port  Arthur,  and  have  been  using  them  against 
the  Russian  centre.  On  12  February  a  force  of  500  of 
their  cavalry  made  a  raid  on  the  Russian  line  of  com- 
munications. At  4  a.m.  they  attacked,  and  partially 
destroyed,  a  bridge  on  the  railway  between  Mukden 
and  Thieling.  The  guard  was  quickly  reinforced,  and 
the  Japanese  were  pursued  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  damage  was  not  severe,  and  was  soon  made  good. 
The  Russian  cavalry  are  again  active.  On  1 5  February, 
a  force  of  500  advanced  from  Sheng-tsai-men,  while 
others  moved  south  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hun-ho. 

The  detailed  evidence  before  the  Paris  Commission 
was  on  the  whole  more  interesting  than  the  British  and 
Russian  conclusions  issued  this  week,  though  both  are 
singularly  astute  exercises  in  advocacy.  The  Russian 
case  is  in  essentials  almost  a  re-expression  of  Captain 
Klado's  opinions,  which  were  at  the  time  given  rather 
as  counsel  than  witness.  Admiral  Beaumont  gave  some 
novelty  to  the  British  case  by  suggesting,  as  it  were  on 
behalf  of  the  Russian  officers,  an  explanation  of  their 
mistake.  At  the  time  of  the  firing  incident,  the 
"  Aurora  "  was  very  much  out  of  place  and  her'unex- 
pected  appearance  startled  the  outlook  on  the  flagship. 
As  the  vessel  was  too  far  off  to  be  made  distinct 
by  the  searchlight  the  original  fear  that  she  was  a 
torpedo-boat  prevailed,  and  after  shots  were  fired 
it  is  likely  that  the  semi-illumination  of  the  trawlers 
nearer  at  hand  aided  the  confusion.  The  explanation 
emphasises  what  we  have  always  considered  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  presentation  of  the  Russian  case,  the  failure 
or  refusal  to  retain  a  witness  from  the  "Aurora  ". 
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The  conclusions  of  the  British  Government  were 
issued  under  five  heads  in  a  short  and  rather  bald  form. 
They. lay  it  down  that  the  firing  was  not  justified,  and 
was'  continued  unduly  longj  that  the  trawlers  should 
have  been  avoided,  and  that  assistance  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  damaged  boats.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment sums  up  its  conclusion  under  the  single  head 
that  the  firing  was  justified  in  the  legitimate  accom- 
plishment of  military  duty,  but  speaks  sympa- 
thetically of  the  "innocent  victims"  and  proposes 
that  the  Hague  Tribunal  shall  assess  the  damage 
done.  But  the  observations  on  the  conclusions  are 
the  interesting  part  ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
skill  in  putting  a  case  nothing  could  be  more  acute 
than  the  comparison  of  the  witnesses  on  the  two  sides 
and  the  disqualification  of  the  fishermen  on  their  low 
decks  and  in  their  busy  occupation  to  see  what  was 
happening.  The  emphasis  laid  in  the  English  case  on 
the  disclaimers  of  all  Governments  that  could  have 
harboured  a  torpedo-boat  was  slurred  ;  and  indeed  this 
evidence  is  subsidiary  not  essential.  The  paucity  of 
witnesses,  a  negative  but  more  important  point,  was 
also  passed  without  comment.  The  finding  of  the 
Commission  may  be  expected  within  a  few  days. 

A  speech  of  General  Beyers  before  a  branch  of 
Het  Volk  or  People's  Union  has  alarmed  both  his 
colleagues  and  the  English  public.  General  Botha  has 
disclaimed  the  intemperance  of  the  language,  and  the 
speech  has  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  expressed 
views  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  But  the  hint 
of  meditated  rebellion  which  General  Beyers  threw  out 
was  no  more  than  an  indiscretion.  He  discloses  no  new 
fact.  If  half  the  British  soldiers  who  fought  in  South 
Africa  have  bets  on  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  within  so 
many  years,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  more  ignorant 
among  the  Boers  are  not  more  doubtful  of  the  ability 
again  to  go  "out,"  as  the  Jacobites  called  it.  Whether 
their  leaders  in  the  bulk  aim  directly  at  war  is  of  less 
practical  concern  than  their  declared  desire  to  keep 
racial  animosity  alive  as  best  they  may.  The  agitation 
hinges  for  the  moment  on  the  new  government  to  be 
given  them.  If  they  must  have  any,  the  whole  would 
be  perhaps  better  than  the  half,  but  any  experiment  will 
have  to  be  contingent  on  a  decent  pretence  of  loyalty. 

It  appears  to  afford  great  relief  to  those  who  assume 
that  a  particular  friendship  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  find  that  the  American 
Senate  in  rejecting  the  arbitration  treaties  had  no  special 
desire  to  slight  this  country.  In  fact  our  treaty  is  only 
one  of  a  batch  which  has  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
American  constitutionalism.  Restricted  as  were  the 
matters  that  could  be  referred  to  arbitration,  the 
Senate  will  not  give  up  its  right  to  control  every  treaty 
that  may  be  made.  It  resents  as  an  encroachment 
on  its  privileges  the  power  which  the  President  would 
have  had  under  the  treaties  of  referring  automatically 
any  arbitration  on  certain  classes  of  disputes  without 
ultimate  reference  to  the  Senate.  Their  amendment 
stops  President  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  put  the  American 
executive  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  arbitration 
treaties  as  our  Government  holds  for  all.  He  pleads 
the  special  character  of  these  treaties  ;  but  the  answer 
of  the  Senate  is  "  You  must  take  the  American  Consti- 
tution as  you  find  it  ". 

"Little  Hungary",  the  corner  of  New  York  where 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  dining,  has  a  smack  of 
the  "  Alsatia "  of  sixteenth-century  London.  It  cer- 
tainly surpasses  the  Bohemia  of  Soho,  in  spite  of  our 
Nihilists.  Each  of  his  Hungarian  hosts  was  inspected 
by  a  detective  before  he  was  allowed  to  shake  hands 
with  the  President,  and  police  were  seen  peering  from 
the  surrounding  roofs  and  clinging  to  fire-escapes  on 
the  building.  Yet  the  President  is  said  to  have  spent 
an  hilarious  evening,  and  indeed,  it  is  likely  that, 
police  notwithstanding,  he  thought  Little  Hungary 
a  more  decorous  place  than  Congress.  Hungary  sug- 
gests constitutional  excesses  ;  but  Mr.  Sullivan,  member 
of  Congress,  suggests  a  worse  comparison.  However, 
Mr.  Hearst,  the  Corbett  of  their  fight  in  Congress,  dis- 
tinctly won  the  first  round  ;  for  w  hereas  Sullivan  only 
called  Mr.  Hearst  a  "contemptible  swaggering  bully, 
immoral,  unscrupulous",  Mr.  Hearst  denounced  Mr. 


Sullivan  as  a  "  murderer"  who  had  assisted  in  "  kicking 
a  man  to  death  in  a  public-house  " — -and  Mr.  Hears! 
was  at  one  time  a  popular  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency ! 

In  Hungary,  "great  Hungary  "  shall  we  say,  although 
M.  Kossuth  has  not  been  able  to  form  a  Ministry  he  com- 
mands the  situation,  and  whoever  becomes  Premier  can 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  carry  out  the  programme  of  the 
extreme  Nationalists.  This  is  nothing  less  than  to  go 
back  on  the  compromise  of  1867,  and  involves  much  the 
same  demands  with  respect  to  consular  appointments  as 
the  Norwegian  Nationalists  make  on  Sweden.  But  the 
Kossuthists  also  demand  a  complete  severance  of  fiscal 
relations  and  a  separate  customs  service  for  Hungary. 
Though  there  seems  a  disposition  to  leave  some  unity  of 
command  at  present  in  the  army,  the  net  effect  of  the 
proposals  is  practical  separation.  The  position  of  the 
King  is  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic.  He  can  hardly 
enter  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  break-up  of  his  Empire, 
for  it  is  useless  to  contend  that  Austria-Hungary  after 
such  changes  can  continue  to  hold  the  same  position 
as  a  great  Power.  The  danger  is  noticed  in  Vienna 
and  resistance  is  threatened,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  German  Austria  is  not  solid. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  certainly  the  most  accom- 
plished debtor  in  Europe.  He  must  continually  borrow" 
and  at  each  loan  his  creditors  are  persuaded  that  they 
have  him  in  their  grip.  If  the  grip  at  any  rate  of 
Germany  tightens,  the  Sultan  still  has  his  amusement 
out  of  the  game  ;  and  he  has  never  better  illustrated  his 
humoristic  astuteness  than  over  the  little  loan  for  the 
Beiram  festivities.  France  and  Germany  fought  for  this 
bone  till  the  eve  of  Beiram,  when  they  were  told  that 
the  money  had  been  raised  elsewhere  ;  and  lest  his  good 
friends  should  be  in  any  way  hurt  he  has  bestow  ed  on 
each  of  them  a  decoration  !  We  forget  whether  his 
friends  Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 
were  so  compensated  w  hen  their  valuable  concessions 
j  in  the  Turkish  Empire  turned  to  paper  under  some  little 
j  practical  disability  that  only  the  Sultan  remembered. 
And  all  these  little  games  are  played  and  won  while  he 
and  his  empire  are  held  to  be  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 
and  dismemberment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  despatches 
I  on  the  recent  operations  in  the  Aden  hinterland  indicates 
that  the  end  of  that  troublesome  business  is  in  sight  ; 
'  although  it  appears  that  the  British  and  Turkish 
i  Governments  are  not  yet  quite  in  accord  over  the 
frontier  question.  The  military  operations  were  under- 
taken against  various  Arab  tribes  for  the  protection  of 
the  boundary  commission  and  for  keeping  open  com- 
munication with  Aden.  But  as  no  war  correspondents 
accompanied  the  various  columns,  their  work  has 
been  much  overlooked.  Indeed  at  present  there  seems 
some  question  whether  a  medal  shall  be  given  at  all, 
though  no  doubt  one  will  be  given  in  time.  But  in 
these  matters — following  the  example  of  the  Peninsular 
w  ar  for  which  no  medal  was  given  till  forty  years  after — 
we  are  often  very  slow.  Still  in  this  case  it  would  be 
lamentable  if,  because  of  the  absence  of  war  corre- 
spondents, the  services  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  Hamp- 
shire, Buffs  and  native  troops  were  ignored,  especially 
as  the  total  list  of  casualties  was  not  inconsiderable. 

The  "  Morning  Post  "  like  the  "  Standard"  has  been 
giving  prominence  to  the  army  problem.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that,  in  the  course  of  the  articles,  justice  has 
been  done  to  Lord  Wolseley  and  the  other  military 
officials  during  the  war.  It  is  very  properly  pointed  out 
that  a  machine  which  was  capable  of  such  extraordinary 
expansion  as  the  British  army  could  not  at  that  time 
have  been  altogether  effete,  as  most  of  the  critics,  the 
Esher  Committee  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  would  have 
us  believe.  Moreover  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
such  a  result  would  be  possible  now.  The  "  Morning 
Post "  criticisms  generally  are  sound,  although  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  picture  presented  of  the  Brodrick 
regime.  The  writer  attributes  its  supposed  failure  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  neglect  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  Staff.  If  the  writer 
had  seen  or  heard  the  advice  wdiich  was  usually  tendered 
to  Mr.  Brodrick,  he  would  have  told  a  different  story. 
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The  explosion  on  the  submarine  early  on  Thursday 
morning  is  a  terrible  example  of  the  personal  risk 
belonging-  to  preparation  for  war  with  the  new  engines. 
The  disaster  was  not,  as  the  accident  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  directly  to  do  with  the  specific  use  of  the  boat. 
She  was  lying  at  the  time  quietly  in  Queenstown  har- 
bour, preparatory  to  an  exhibition  in  diving.  So  far  as 
we  know  a  violent  explosion  of  gasolene  took  place  in 
one  of  the  tanks  ;  and  a  second  and  smaller  explosion 
a  few  minutes  later,  by  which  three  sailors  from  the 
"  Hazard  "  engaged  in  attempts  to  rescue  the  entombed 
men  were  wounded.  A  sub-lieutenant  and  three  men 
were  killed  and  of  the  eleven  wounded  four  are  in  a 
serious  condition. 

The  motor-car  exhibition  at  Olympia — which  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  leave  a  debate  in  the  House  to  attend — 
may  be  claimed  as  eminently  an  English  success. 
"The  Complete  Motorist",  as  a  book  of  that  name 
recently  prophesied,  can  now  equip  himself  completely 
in  this  country.  No  doubt  the  French  manufacturer  is 
still  the  best  engine  builder,  but  the  show  gives  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  Englishman  is  at  last  beginning  to 
turn  out  good  stuff  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  We 
could  not  see  however  any  sign  of  another  prophecy 
made  by  Mr.  Young  that  the  car  would  rapidly  decrease 
in  price.  In  the  building  of  the  body  of  the  car  the 
English  maker  is  well  to  the  front.  The  form  of  tonneau 
hitherto  general  is  disappearing  in  favour  of  the  side- 
entrance  variety.  It  would  indeed  be  a  mercy  to  many 
motorists  if  the  designers  of  cars  were  to  take  a  little 
more  of  their  motoring  experience  in  the  back  seat 
rather  than  at  the  steering  wheel.  Among  the  exhibition 
of  accessories  there  is  no  absolutely  satisfactory  tyre 
on  the  market,  which  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 
the  police  have  special  instructions  to  be  considerate  to 
a  car  equipped  with  anti-skidding  apparatus. 

The  fact  of  the  Show  is  one  of  the  best  encourage- 
ments for  the  motor  industry  in  England  ;  but  such 
means  go  but  a  small  way  to  counteract  the  extreme 
animosity  of  a  part  of  the  public,  among  whom  Justices 
in  Petty  Session  seem  to  be  disproportionately  repre- 
sented. The  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  licenses 
of  drivers  have  been  endorsed  and  the  wholesale 
convictions  recorded,  frequently  quite  contrary  to  the 
law  and  the  evidence  in  the  case,  all  go  to  prove  the 
present  alarmed  state  of  the  public  mind  against  the 
touring  motor.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  class  of 
the  community  to  be  so  consistently  ill-treated  in  the 
courts  of  law  if  they  had  the  slightest  hold  upon  public 
favour  or  sympathy. 

The  County  Council  has  been  much  exercised  during 
the  week  over  its  duties  as  guardian  of  the  moralities 
and  aesthetics  of  London.  Possibly  it  was  quite  right 
to  send  back  the  French  proposal  for  a  long  lease  of 
the  centre  of  the  fine  space  now  only  half  spoilt  by  the 
new  Gaiety.  But  did  Mr.  John  Burns  realise  the  extent 
of  the  insult  when  he  uttered  his  dread  of  a  "  Moulin 
Rouge"  in  London  ?  One  despairs  of  the  English  public 
ever  getting  to  know  that  nothing  is  less  Parisian  or 
more  thoroughly  loathed  by  Parisians  than  this  tawdry 
entertainment,  which  extracts  a  slender  livelihood  out 
of  gaping  tourists  from  England.  Mr.  Burns  was  again 
to  the  fore  in  proposing  to  name  the  Thames  steamers 
after  our  great  men.  Perhaps  poor  William  Morris, 
famous  in  his  time  at  Oxford  for  a  mediaeval  tourney  of 
boats,  would  not  quite  appreciate  the  compliment.  But 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  ingenuous  Councillor — pro- 
bably dimly  conscious  of  the  Columbus  scene  in  "  The 
Tramp  Abroad " — who  objected  on  the  ground  that 
"  they  were  all  dead  ".  Such  honours  are  better  post- 
humous. 

The  two  stall-holders  whose  "  pitch  has  been 
queered  "  by  the  royal  road  clown  the  Mall  have  had 
their  lament  attended  to.  The  King  has  recognised 
their  life-interest  in  the  place,  guaranteed  them  a  new 
pitch  in  St.  James',  and  their  gratitude  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  which  we  are  afraid  is  more  polished 
than  their  unaided  idiom  could  have  compassed.  The 
patriarchal  element  in  the  gracious  little  concession  is 
too  rare  to  be  passed  over  ;  but  the  new  road  like  the 
first  railroad  is  to  be  "bad  for  the  coo".  At  the  cow 
the  King  drew  the  line. 


THE   OLD  STORY. 

A  N  old  and  perhaps  respectable  convention  makes  it 
1  necessary  to  attach — or  appear  to  attach — excep- 
tional importance  to  the  speeches  made  in  Parliament 
j  on  the  opening  of  a  new  session.  We  all  pretend  that 
momentous  pronouncements  are  to  be  expected,  and 
I  even  the  speeches  of  movers  and  seconders  of  the  Address 
have  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  opening  debates  do  not  often  contribute  anything 
of  significance  even  to  the  political  situation,  and  on  the 
national  position  they  usually  have  no  bearing  what- 
I  ever.  Parliament  does  not  get  to  work  until  after 
!  the  Address  has  been  voted.  It  has  been  suggested, 
naturally  enough,  that  the  whole  business  of  the 
Address  should  be  abolished,  or  at  any  rate  be 
treated  as  purely  formal.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  proposal,  for  the  debate  on  the  Address 
wastes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  amounts  in  result  to 
nothing  more  than  a  wearisome  tale  of  common  form, 
which  might  perfectly  well  be  taken  for  granted.  No 
doubt  the  first  or  even  the  second  time  a  man  hears  the 
venerable  platitudes  of  party  recrimination,  the  stereo- 
typed phrases,  almost  ceremonial  in  their  rigidity  of 
form,  the  standing  compliments,  the  ancient  chaff,  never 
fresh  yet  apparently  never  stale,  he  may  find  the  per- 
formance amusing  and  entertaining  ;  but  it  becomes 
absolutely  irritating  to  onlookers  who  know  it  all  by 
heart.  The  players  do  not  seem  to  mind.  An  actor  can 
go  through  his  part  nightly  month  after  month  with- 
out being  crushed  by  its  repetition  :  it  is  his  business. 
He  however  does  not  do  it  to  please  himself ;  but  it  is 
I  difficult  to  see  for  whose  pleasure  our  parliament  men 
[  repeat  these  opening  passages  year  by  year,  if  not  for 
j  their  own.  In  the  House  of  Lords  one  is  not  bored 
by  it,  for  the  whole  business  is  got  through  in  the 
decent  time  of  a  single  afternoon.  It  is  reasonable 
enough  that  the  leader  on  either  side  should  make  a 
sort  of  report  to  Parliament  on  what  has  happened  in 
the  interval  since  they  last  met  :  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Commons'  performance  which  drags  on 
for  weeks.  We  do  not  see  that  the  debate  on  the 
Address  serves  any  real  purpose  but  that  of  wasting 
time.  An  Opposition  may  find  it  useful  for  purposes  of 
obstruction,  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  interests  of 
the  nation  are  ever  really  served  by  the  preservation  of 
occasions  for  obstruction  whether  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive. To  drop  the  Address  or  the  debate  on  the  Address 
would  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  innovation  consti- 
tutionally ;  but  facts  are  greater  than  constitutional 
forms,  and  in  fact  the  Address  has  lost  its  significance  ; 
its  reason  of  being  has  gone. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Parliament  will  be 
persuaded  to  make  any  such  departure.  The  House  of 
Commons  likes  this  formal  business,  signifying  nothing; 
it  has  a  domestic  attraction  the  outsider  cannot  under- 
stand ;  and  Oppositions  think  they  have  in  the  debate 
an  unusually  good  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment. We  doubt  whether  an  examination  into  prece- 
dent will  justify  any  such  view  ;  Ministries  have  been 
upset  on  the  Address,  it  is  true,  but  only  when  they 
have  been  absolutely  in  a  minority  of  the  House  and 
could  be  upset  on  any  vote.  Surely  Ministerialists 
are  likely  to  be  in  force  at  the  opening  of  a  session,  if 
ever.  They  are  fresh  then  ;  they  have  for  months 
been  free  from  irksome  obedience  to  the  whip  ;  they 
have  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  dulness  of  the  lot 
of  the  silent  loyalist.  Why  should  the  Government  be 
in  special  jeopardy  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  ? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  believe  the  exact 
reverse  to  be  the  case  and  that  even  for  purposes 
of  pure  party  polemic  the  debate  on  the  Address  is 
superfluous. 

In  only  one  case  is  the  first  meeting  of  parties"  after 
a  recess  of  critical  importance  ;  that  is,  when  a  new 

<  situation  has  been  created  by  something  that  has 
happened  since  the  prorogation.  This  is  what  the  Oppo- 

i  sition  say  has  taken  place  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  trend  of  the  by-elections,  they  hold,  has  so 
affected  the  balance  of  politics  in  the  country  that 
Parliament  finds  itself  confronted  with  a  situation 
entirely  different  from  that  which  it  left  last  August. 
Accordingly  they  proceed  at  once  to  a  trial  of  strength 
on  an  amendment  demanding  dissolution.    In  doing 
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this  they  show  milch  loss  tactical  ability  than  they  did 
last  year.  They  have  adopted  the  one  course  which 
makes  the  way  plain  for  all  sect  inns  of  Ministerialists. 
No  Unionist,  freetrader  or  tariff  reformer,  need  have 
any  difficulty  in  voting  against  dissolution.  It  the 
amendment  was  selected  merely  for  effect  on  the 
electorate,  and  especially  to  satisfy  the  Liberal  rank 
and  file,  it  is  intelligible;  from  a  parliamentary  point 
of  view  it  is  not.  Far  more  astute  was  Mr.  Morley's 
amendment  last  \  ear,  which  was  so  drafted  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  all  members  even  of  the 
Ministry  to  speak  on  it  with  a  common  mind.  In 
effect  it  did  divide  the  Government,  and  the  result  on 
the  party  position  in  the  House  was  visible.  The 
Ministerialists  did  not  come  out  of  that  debate  well  ; 
they  were  not  pressed  in  the  actual  division  ;  but  it  was 
generally  felt  that  their  position  in  the  House  was 
sensibly  weakened.  Very  different  is  the  position 
to-day.  After  Thursday's  division  there  is  much  less 
talk  of  the  Government  being  beaten  than  there  was 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  spirits  of  the 
Ministerialists  have  been  sensibly  raised  by  the  bad 
tactics  of  the  Opposition.  If  they  get  over  the  Army 
debates  the  Government  should  not  have  any  great 
difficulty  in  getting  through  the  whole  session. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  be  much  interested  in  the  dispute 
between  the  two  front  benches  as  to  the  proper  weight 
to  be  attached  to  by-elections,  which  was  practically 
the  only  modicum  of  argument  the  debate  supplied.  It 
is  not  possible  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  on  that  issue, 
for  it  is  just  a  question  on  which  side  of  the  House  the 
speaker  happens  to  be.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  of 
the  charge  of  obstruction  in  a  debate  last  session  is 
equally  true  of  this  dispute  ;  it  depends  entirely  on  your 
point  of  view.  If  you  are  in  opposition,  you  can  seethe 
most  flagrant  immorality  in  a  prime  minister  remaining 
in  office  after  a  few  by-elections  have  gone  against 
him  ;  if  you  are  in  power,  you  see  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  charge.  When  in  office  you  take  your  stand  on  your 
■majority  in  the  House,  when  you  are  in  opposition  on 
your  supposed  majority  in  the  country.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  easy  to  cite  the  same  political  authority  in  support  of 
both  views.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain both  produced  triumphant  quotations  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  dicta 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  have  been  discovered  to 
prove  that  by-elections  do  count  and  that  they  do  not 
count.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  much 
pleased  with  his  quotation  from  Mr.  Balfour,  and  it 
was  a  neat  debating  thrust,  but  he  knows  very  well 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  anyone  who  had  the 
industry  to  go  through  all  his  speeches  during  the  last 
Liberal  term  of  power  to  find  a  passage  supporting 
the  view  of  by-elections  now  taken  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
These  constitutional  points  are  hardly  worth  considering, 
for  no  one  pays  them  practical  attention.  Whatever 
be  the  right  view  constitutionally,  no  Government, 
while  it  has  a  working  majority  in  the  Commons,  ever 
does  resign  because  by-elections  have  gone  against  it  : 
it  does  not  resign  because  it  need  not.  As  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  resign 
even  when  the  House  had  put  him  in  a  minority.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Morley,  he  was  quite  indignant  with 
Lord  Rosebery  for  his  pusillanimity  in  resigning  as  soon 
as  he  was  beaten  on  a  division,  though  Lord  Rosebery's 
formal  majority  was  only  nineteen.  But  Mr.  Balfour's 
real  answer  to  the  demand  for  dissolution  is  that  there 
is  work  which  the  country  requires  to  be  done  and 
which  his  Government  is  morally  bound  to  do  and  that 
he  cannot  dissolve  until  it  has  done  it.  If  he  were  to 
dissolve  before  passing  an  Aliens  Bill,  he  would  be  ex- 
posing himself  to  a  real  charge  of  political  immorality. 


MR.   ROOSEVELT'S  ROLE. 

r~FHE  issue  between  the  President  and  the  Legislature 
that  has  been  raised  in  three  different  forms  during 
the  present  month  is  highly  significant  of  the  new  phase 
into  which  American  politics  is  entering.  For  the 
moment  it  might  appear  that  the  Senate  triumphs  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  that  aspect  of  the 
conflict  is  but  a  superficial  one,  a  fact  which  becomes 


clear  enough  when  we  look  more  closely  at  the  general 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  grounds  of  dispute  which  have  come 
prominently  before  the  world  during  the  last  fortnight 
cover  the  most  important  points  of  national  policy,  the 
trusts,  relations  with  Europe  and  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  each  of  these  matters  t In- 
line taken  by  the  President  has  the  approval  of  the 
nation  while  the  Senate  has  behind  it  the  written  law  of 
the  Constitution.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend acute  conflict  at  the  moment,  who  can  say  that 
during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  present  term  incidents  may  not 
arise  which  will  pose  the  two  forces  in  the  State  in 
violent  opposition  ?  As  Mr.  Bryce  pointed  out  in  1888 
"Congress  has  succeeded  in  occupying  nearly  all  of 
the  area  which  the  Constitution  left  vacant  and  un- 
allotted between  the  several  authorities  it  established." 
The  critical  question  for  the  United  States  to  consider 
and  decide  is  how  long  the  Senate  (for  the  Senate 
is  particularly  concerned)  will  be  permitted  to  retain 
possession  of  the  usurped  territory.  The  answer  will 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  pressure  extraneous  to 
America.  But  apart  altogether  from  foreign  action, 
the  conflict  will  begin  seriously  so  soon  as  ever 
Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  the  interest  of  the  country 
demands  it. 

The  President  is  of  course  singularly  well  equipped 
for  such  an  enterprise.  Since  Lincoln  no  one  has 
taken  the  office  with  anything  like  the  personal 
prestige  he  has  won,  and  Lincoln  only  represented  a 
part  of  the  nation  during  a  civil  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
impressed  his  character  in  an  extraordinary  way  upon 
the  imagination  of  all  classes.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
sprung  from  a  stock  which  may  be  termed  aristocratic  and 
has  produced  no  Presidents  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Union.  This  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  views  of  that 
particular  class  in  a  way  no  other  President  has  been 
competent  to  do;  and  in  the  course  of  a  varied  and 
extraordinarily  active  life  he  has  come  into  touch 
with  all  others  and  displayed  a  wide  gift  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  of  their  peculiar  views.  He  is  there- 
fore, apart  from  the  incidents  of  his  political,  military 
and  administrative  career,  singularly  qualified  to  gauge 
the  national  mind  in  its  entirety.  He  is  in  no  sense  a 
machine-man,  having  come  to  his  office  originally  in 
spite  of  the  machine  and  been  confirmed  in  it,  not  so  much 
by  the  action  of  the  machine  as  by  its  enforced  action 
under  popular  pressure.  On  the  other  hand  the  Senate 
is  in  great  measure  the  creation  of  the  machine,  its 
chairs  are  greatly  in  the  party  gift  and  are  often  the 
reward  of  dubious  party  services.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  President,  rather  than  the  Senate, 
who  enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  public  ;  therefore,  as  the 
"  Times "  correspondent  points  out,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
"  never  hesitates  to  appeal  to  the  country  when 
Congress  falters".  When  such  an  appeal  is  actually 
formulated  on  a  vital  point  involving  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, we  shall  see  the  opening  of  a  struggle  that 
will  entirely  change  the  aspect  of  American  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  be  gratuitous  pedantry  to  attempt  prophecy 
as  to  the  exact  field  of  hostilities.  It  may  not  come  in 
an  acute  form  this  year  or  the  next  but  the  whole 
evolution  of  American  affairs  makes  it  inevitable.  As 
in  this  country,  the  progress  of  a  democratic  system  is 
destroying  the  power  of  the  debating  chamber.  No 
one  who  watches  the  course  of  British  politics  attempts 
to  deny  that  the  Cabinet  is  rapidly  ousting  the  House 
of  Commons  from  its  predominant  position.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  less  subservient  majorities  than  the  present 
may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  check  the  process,  but 
the  check  will  only  be  temporary  and  the  decline  of 
Parliament  will  continue.  No  Cabinet,  whatever  its 
complexion,  will  abandon  the  powers  with  which  its 
predecessors  have  armed  it,  for  an  Executive  wants  to 
get  things  done  and  administration  properly  conducted, 
while  the  legislative  body  exists  for  talk  and  wants  to 
advertise  itself.  The  Executive  again  knows  how  all 
the  best  work  of  the  country  is  performed  in  quiet  and 
how  fatally  longwinded  dilatory  debate  may  interfere 
with  national  necessities. 

The  same  process  is  at  work  in  America  and  for 
similar  reasons,  though  the  conditions  of  the  Constitution 
will  render  a  struggle  between  the  contending  forces 
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more  conspicuous  and  therefore  apparently  more 
dangerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  won  his  victory  upon  the  very 
grounds  that  will  tend  to  develop  the  Presidential 
predominance,  the  need  for  a  strong  foreign  policy  and 
large  armaments.  In  home  affairs  he  is  distinctly 
taking  a  line  which  sooner  rather  than  later  will  bring 
him  into  sharp  collision  with  the  great  interests  that 
dominate  the  Senate.  The  control  of  railways  by  the 
Trusts  is  exciting  a  genuine  and  growing  resentment 
throughout  American  society.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
his  speech  on  1  February  that  the  President  is  deter- 
mined to  deal  drastically  with  what  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  public  scandal.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
America,  or  who  looks  upon  the  matter  from  a  general 
attitude  of  principle,  will  deny  that  he  was  right  in 
claiming  that  the  greatest  need  is  "  the  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  keep  the 
great  highways  of  commerce  open  alike  to  all  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms  ".  As  the  countrv  fills 
up  and  competition  cuts  more  keenly,  the  oppression 
of  the  great  corporations  will  be  more  acutely  felt. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  accepted  the 
"Townsend"  Bill,  but  nobody  believes  that  the  Senate 
will  do  so.  It  will  not  be  any  the  more  ready  to  do  it 
now  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  declared  himself  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  side.  The  influence  of  railways  in  the 
Senate  is  overwhelming,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
which  side  would  win  if  at  any  time  it  came  to  a  real 
struggle  and  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

In  the  question  of  S.  Domingo  again  the  Senate 
appears  to  have  made  good  its  claim  to  decide  whether 
or  no  the  arrangement  come  to  between  that  effete  and 
troubled  State  and  the  encroaching  Government  of  the 
L'nited  States  shall  be  ratified.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
submit  with  a  good  grace,  and  there  is  not  much  pro- 
bability that  the  protocol  will  be  seriously  impaired,  but 
the  capacity  for  mischief  latent  in  a  body  like  the  Senate 
under  its  existing  pri\  ileges  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  rejection  of  the  Arbitration  Treaties  matters  little  in 
itself.  Those  instruments  would  have  effected  little 
either  for  good  or  evil,  but  the  whole  incident  is  only  an 
instructive  skirmish  on  the  ground  where  far  heavier 
engagements  may  be  fought  at  any  moment.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  embodiment  of  the  national  demand  for 
an  active  foreign  policy  and  he  has  the  constitutional 
right  of  command  of  the  army  and  navy.  As  it  is  only 
since  the  Spanish  war  that  the  United  States  can  be 
correctly  said  to  have  definitely  taken  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  the  extraordinary  deve- 
lopments in  the  Presidential  power  which  that  step  brings 
with  it  have  hardly  yet  been  realised,  but  it  will  help 
every  day  to  exalt  him  at  the  expense  of  the  Legislature. 
The  declarations  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  and  leading  supporters  have 
made  of  late  involve  similar  results. 

No  man  in  his  position  can  help  contemplating  with 
envy  the  free  hand  allowed  a  British  Minister  in  the 
manipulation  of  foreign  affairs,  but,  if  not  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  then  some  early  successor  will  find 
himself  no  less  generously  entrusted  with  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  dangers  and 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  conduct  com- 
plicated negotiations  through  representative  bodies 
may  any  day  appear  aggressively  insistent  even  to  the 
average  American.  A  business  people  will  quickly 
appreciate  the  most  businesslike  way  of  conducting 
public  affairs.  Hitherto  the  existing  framework  has 
sufficiently  served  public  requirements.  The  new  deve- 
lopments make  it  quite  impossible  that  they  can  do  so 
much  longer.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  in  electing  the  President  the  people 
will  recognise  that  they  endow  him  for  a  season  with 
prerogatives  more  than  regal  because  he  embodies 
their  own  absolutism. 

The  American  public  will  in  the  end  welcome  this 
solution  as  the  British  have  done  who  ha\  e  slid  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  into  accepting  the  rule  of  a 
practically  despotic  ministry  for  a  terminable  period. 
The  Legislature  in  both  cases  becomes  a  hortatory  and 
minatory,  not  a  governing,  body.  The  people  take 
supreme  interest  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  their 


rulers  whom  they  may  accept  or  reject  but  less 
every  day  in  the  inconclusive  discussions  of  elective 
assemblies. 


RUSSIAN  LABOUR  PROBLEMS. 
'"F HE  mistaken  policy  of  M.  de  Witte  in  fostering 
J-  with  such  enthusiasm  the  industrial  development 
of  Russia  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  indigenous  agricultural 
resources  ended,  as  is  well  known,  in  failure.  He  soon 
became  convinced  of  this  himself,  and  has  since  reversed 
his  policy  as  is  evidenced  by  his  present  marked  solici- 
tude for  the  interests  and  material  improvement  of  the 
peasantry.  Witte's  primary  object  at  the  time  was  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  ruinously  fluctuating  rouble,  and 
in  this  he  undoubtedly  succeeded,  but  with  widespread 
and  disastrous  results  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country.  To  accomplish  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
converting  Russia  into  a  manufacturing-agricultural 
country  numerous  facilities  were  offered  to  foreigners 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  an  influx  of  capital  from 
abroad.  Companies  and  syndicates  were  promoted, 
factories  and  iron  works  sprang  up  with  fungus 
rapidity,'  fostered  under  the  canopy  of  an  excessive 
tariff.  But  the  artificial  nursery  could  no  long  be 
maintained  and  speedily  proved  to  be  abortive. 
Over-production,  and  a  market  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  Government  orders,  brought  about  an. 
industrial  and  financial  crisis.  The  liquidation  and 
closing  of  so  many  workshops  at  one  time  threw 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work  who,  contaminated 
by  the  demoralising  attractions  of  town  life,  were 
unwilling  to  return  to  the  soil,  and  the  wage  market 
of  the  factory  hands  was  thus  overstocked  in  its 
turn.  Want  of  employment  and  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
precarious  existence  caused  hundreds  of  these  birds 
of  a  feather  to  flock  together.  Amalgamation  for  the 
protection  of  mutual  interests,  on  the  principles  of  the 
mir  or  village  commune,  led  to  the  formation  in  the 
early  'nineties  of  Labour  associations  with  the  aim 
of  contesting  the  growing  despotic  power  of  the 
employer.  These  associations  in  their  origin  resembled 
in  many  features  our  own  trades  unions,  and  as 
such  they  were  countenanced  and  indeed  encouraged 
by  the  Government,  which  foresaw  in  the  increasing 
accumulation  of  idle  hands  a  threatening  contingent  of 
reserve  forces  for  the  growing  army  .of  social  revolters. 
A  man  who  joins  a  labour  association  presumably  does 
so  with  a  view  to  obtain  employment  on  reasonable 
terms.  There  are  few  popular  movements  in  Russia 
which  do  not  eventually  assume  a  political  character. 
The  intellectual  and  literary  classes  (intelligentsia)  have 
invariably  some  hidden  political  aim  in  view,  which 
they  endeavour  to  promote  in  their  literary  and  dra- 
matic writings  in  such  a  manner  as  cleverly  to  evade 
the  censor's  castigation.  And  it  is  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  modern  Russian  intelligentsia  that  one  chiefly 
meets  with  the  Extremists  or  social  democrats.  Thus 
the  latter  were  not  slow  to  perceive  in  the  Labour 
associations  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  propagation 
of  their  own  "  emancipating"  doctrines.  Financial  sup- 
port came  from  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  amongst 
the  so-called  Progressives,  with  the  result  that  the 
original  labour  or  trade  principles  of  the  unions  were 
rapidly  merged  into  covert  revolutionary  and  political 
aims  and  doctrines. 

As  an  instance  how  the  unions  have  been  hatched 
under  the  incubating  wing  of  political  agitators,  we 
may  quote  the  Working  Peasants'  Religious  Christian 
Society  founded  by  the  now  notorious  Father  Happon 
— not  Gapon  as  he  has  been  erroneously  named  all 
along.  Happon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
priest  who,  under  cover  of  the  holy  ikons,  the 
Emperor's  portrait  and  other  emblems  of  peace  and 
goodwill,  revealed  himself  as  a  prominent  revolu- 
tionary, and  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
S.  Petersburg  rioters.  In  his  capacity  of  prison  chaplain 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact 
and  intimate  converse  with  political  prisoners,  and  soon 
became  a  convert,  and  subsequently  an  apostate  to 
their  cause.  In  his  dual  quality  of  priest  and  official  he 
approached  M.  de  Plehve,  and  induced  this  austerely 
suspicious  minister — of  all  men  — to  grant  him  permission 
to  organise  this  "Working  Peasants'  Religious  Christian, 
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Society".     1  lappon's  programme,  as  submitted  to 
Plehve,  was  based  on  a  scheme  by  which  the  young 
workmen  recently  enrolled  from  the  \  illages  were  to  be 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  a  body  of  recruits  tor 
this  dangerous  bossiak  fraternity.    The  events  ot  the 
past  few  months  have  plainly  revealed  how  this  pro- 
gramme has  been  carried  out,  and  the  sad  havoc  that 
is  being  created  both  in  Russia  and  abroad  by  well- 
meaning  busybodies  who  are  confusing  and  confound- 
ing  economic    evolutions    with  political  aspirations. 
Unfortunately  the  fact  that  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
political  party,  organised  to  force   the  hands  of  the 
most  inflexible  Government  in  the  world,  there  are 
round  distinguished  men  of  letters,  ex-senators  and 
university  professors,  lends  extra  courage  to  the  deluded 
victims  who  arc  being  goaded  on  to  the  destruction  of  the 
original  intentions  of  "the  workmen's  societies.    Vet  in 
spite  of  these  serious  side  issues  on  the  part  of  the  revo- 
lutionary propagandists,  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  work- 
men remain  aliens  to  the  notion  of  their  participating  in 
or  interfering  with  State  reforms.    "  Constitution  !  We 
don't  know  what  that  is.  We  can't  read  and  write.  Ours 
is  mot  a  political  movement.    We  want  to  live — that's 
all."    This,  according  to  a  S.  Petersburg  correspon- 
dent, was  the  answer  of  a  skilled  mechanic  who  was 
being  interviewed  on  the  strike  question.    It  is  obvious 
from  a  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  foregoing  details 
that  there  exist  in  Russia  two  powerful,  active  elements 
in  the  present  serious  uprising  of  the  people.    The  one 
is  the  organised  and  increasing  body  of  social  democrats 
who   are  intent  on   profiting  by  all   the  favourable 
changes  and  evolutions  in  the  economic  regeneration 
of  the  country  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  pur-  j 
poses.    The  other  is  the  genuine  working-man,  not  j 
yet  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  socialism,  and  whose 
sole  grievances,  if  he  possesses  any,  are  his  own  per- 
sonal wants  and  in  some  exceptional  instances  his  im- 
potence to  better  himself  by  checking  and  counteracting 
the  possible  exploitation  of  his  labour  by  a  covetous 
employer.    Public  opinion  in  this  country  appears  to 
us  to  have  missed  the  important  factor  of  the  conflict 
now  raging   in   Russia.    We  have   been  too  hasty 
in  assuming  that  the  authorities  are  bent  on  frus- 
trating  every  attempt  on  the   part   of  the  working 
classes  to  obtain  reasonable  concessions.   How  far  these  j 
demands  are  reasonable  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  i 
by  a  reference  to  the  schedule  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Riga  Social  Democratic  Federal 
Committee,  and  addressed  by  them  to  the  masters  of 
the  larger  local  factories.    The  schedule  is  prefaced  by 
the  declaration  that  if  the  masters  should  come  to  an 
agreement  with  their  workmen,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
demands  laid  before   them,  the  workmen  on  strike 
should  be  prepared  to  return  to  work  so  soon  only  as 
the  Social  Democratic  Federal  Committee  declare  the 
strike  at  an  end. 

Rule  No.  4. — Workmen  must  take  part  in  the  com- 
piling of  works'  rules  and  must  also  have  control  of  the 
carrying  out  of  such  rules. 

Rule  No.  6.— The  abrogation  of  fines. 

Rule  No.  8,  amongst  other  items,  stipulates  that  in 
case  of  illness  the  full  datal  wages  are  to  be  paid  and 
the  workmen  are  to  have  the  right  of  calling  in  any 
doctor  they  may  please  to  select  at  the  master's 
expense. 

Rule  No.  12. — That  the  masters  are  to  observe  a 
thoroughly  polite  behaviour  towards  their  workmen. 

Rule  No.  15. — On  days  preceding  Sundays  and  public 
holidays  (amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  fifty  in 
the  year)  works  are  to  be  closed  down  at  2  p.m.,  for 
which  days  workmen  are  to  be  paid  as  for  full  working 
days. 

Rule  No.  17.- — Payment  of  full  wages  during  strikes. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  schedule  significantly  ends 
thus  :  "  We  have  other  political  demands  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  to  be  insisted  upon  from  the  Tsar's  absolute  I 
monarchy." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  Russian  workman  ! 
is  being  taught  by  his  other  masters  to  claim  from  his 
employers.  In  contrast  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Riga  Social  Democratic  Federal  Committee,  the 
demands  of  the  well-known  socialist  orator  Mr.  J.  E. 
Will  iams  formulated  at  the  recent  Trafalgar  Square  ! 
meeting  of  the  unemployed  are  comparatively  mild:  i 


And  yet  Mr.  Balfour  absolutely  declined  to  receive  the 
delegates  from  the  meeting,  or  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  their  wants  ;  and  no  outcry  has-been  raised  as 
to  any  unjust  treatment  of  the  complainants.  Hut  in 
dealing  with  Russia,  where  the  whole  present  situation 
is  bristling  with  dangers  alike  to  the  State  and  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  people,  we  seem  incapable  of  making 
any  fair  analogies.  The  real  condition  of  the  Russian 
labouring  classes  is  ill  understood  abroad,  as  is  also 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  employers  and 
their  workmen  ;  and  the  supervision  maintained  by 
the  Government  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  in 
the  chief  industrial  centres  is  totally  unknown.  The 
wretched  poverty  Of  the  peasant,  the  prevalence  of 
famine  and  other  revelations  of  the  abject  condition  of 
the  agricultural  classes  appear  to  be  the  foundation  of 
our  judgment  in  estimating  the  circumstances  of  the 
rest  of  the  labouring  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  owners  of  factories  make  pro- 
vision for  healthy  dwellings,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
even  workmen's  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  their  works  or 
cotton  mills.  The  pay  of  the  Russian  artisan  is  cer- 
tainly low  in  comparison  with  that  of  an  English 
workman,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  living  is 
considerably  cheaper  in  Russia.  In  view  of  all  this, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  universal  outcry  abroad  against 
the  alleged  tyranny  and  injustice  towards  the  Russian 
labouring  class  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  political 
discussion  of  the  subject  as  exemplified  in  our  press  has 
frustrated  rather  than  aided  any  attempt  at  a  fair 
solution  of  Russia's  complex  economic  problem,  and  in 
view  of  the  present  transitory  stage  of  her  economic 
difficulties  we  should  do  well  to  think  a  little  before 
giving  our  final  verdict. 


THE   HUMAN   SIDE   OF   TARIFF  REFORM. 

THE  purely  party  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Mr.  Asquith's  Amendment  to  the  Address 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  contribute  anything  of 
substance  to  the  essential  merits  of  the  Preferential  and 
Free  Trade  controversy.  Many  of  the  members  on  both 
sides  brought  forward,  by  way  of  repetition  of  what 
must  have  become  mechanical  to  them  by  this  time,  the 
stock  arguments  of  free  trade  and  protection.  But 
they  always  appear  to  be  at  the  standpoint  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  merchant,  and  seem  to  relegate  to  a  secondary 
position  the  results  of  the  two  policies  on  the  human 
beings  whom  they  seem  to  regard  as  mere  instruments  of 
production.  The  free  trader  wants  everything  cheap, 
because  he  believes  the  consequence  of  that  is  to  make 
the  production  of  wealth  more  effective.  He  ignores 
what  happens  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  when  a 
country's  old-established  industries,  that  have  been 
prosperous  for  centuries,  with  their  workmen  who 
possess  painfully  acquired  skill,  become  disorganised 
through  external  competition.  His  argument  is  that 
this  competition  is  beneficial,  since  it  compels  a  nation 
to  apply  itself  to  industries  for  which  it  has  greater 
advantages  than  it  had  for  the  older  industries  ;  so 
that  in  the  end  it  gains  by  greater  productiveness. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  indeed,  denounced  and  satirised 
this  way  of  thinking  by  his  famous  "pickles  and 
jam  "  references,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  majority 
of  tariff  reformers  have  followed  the  real  idea  which 
was  present  to  his  mind.  They  have  traversed  the  con- 
tentions of  free  traders  with  the  counter-assertior  that 
free  trade  is  not  most  advantageous  for  production,  as 
can  be  shown  by  reference  to  protectionist  nations, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  Germany.  It  is  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  has  caused  the  more  im- 
portant question  to  be  overlooked,  whether  we  should 
make  the  amount  of  wealth  produced  the  real  test  of  the 
relative  merits  of  a  free-trade  system  and  one  directed 
to  other  purposes  than  mere  wealth-production. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  certainly  did  not  set  out  in  his 
advocacy  of  tariff  reform  with  any  such  test  in  his  mind. 
His  desire  to  establish  a  preferential  system  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  could  not  be  judged  by 
any  such  criterion  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  as  to  his  belief  that  in  his  scheme  resources 
might  be  found  for  establishing  an  Old-Age  Pensions 
Fund.    Whether  free  trade  or  protection  will  make  a 
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nation  the  richer  may  be  disputable,  but  the  more  im-  1 
portant  question  is  which  will  conduce  more  effectually 
to  its  well-being-  in  the  other  and  larger  spheres  of 
national  life.  It  is  certainly  not  true  that  the  wealthier 
we  become  the  stronger  we  become  even  for  purposes  of 
defence  ;  though  sometimes  people  talk  as  if  by  the 
sinews  of  war  merely  money  were  meant.  We  have 
become  richer  by  sacrificing  our  agricultural  well-being 
to  the  exigencies  of  our  manufacturers  in  the  time  of 
Cobden  ;  and  our  example  is  acting  as  a  warning  to 
Germans  of  all  classes  ;  though  they  may  differ  largely 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  balance  is  to  be  maintained  by 
their  tariff  between  the  two  great  interests.  We  have  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  we  have  to  look  at  the  agricultural 
question  with  the  eyes  of  imperialists.  Whether  the 
svstem  of  preferential  tariffs  on  the  premises  of  the 
economist  would  or  would  not  be  less  advantageous 
than  free  trade,  we  have  to  consider  what  other 
advantages  we  should  gain  from  a  system  which,  by 
substituting  an  intra-imperial  for  a  foreign  food  supply,  | 
would  develop  the  empire's  dormant  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  with  these  the  supply  of  men  for  its 
defence.  This  is  really  why  the  proposal  for  prefer- 
ential trade  is  the  essential  fact  and  starting  point  for 
the  closer  union  of  the  empire.  Its  indirect  effect  would 
be  to  create  an  abundant  population  for  the  empire's 
defence  ;  and  at  the  same  time  establish  interests 
which  would  be  concrete  and  palpable,  and  so  necessi- 
tate the  co-operation  of  a  really  imperial  fleet  and  army 
for  their  protection. 

If  such  a  result  as  this  were  to  be  reached  by  a  pre- 
ferential system  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we  must 
shut  ourselves  off  from  the  prospect  of  it  because,  on 
the  theory  of  free  trade,  the  diversion  of  trade  from  its 
"  natural  "  channels  implies  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.    We  imagine  that  to  free  traders  the 
very  idea  of  growth  of  empire  is  repugnant  because 
it  is,  as  they  might  say,  "  tainted  "  with  militarism. 
There  is  nothing  which  shows  so  clearly  how  they 
are  dominated  by  the   crude   notion  of  wealth-pro- 
duction   as     their    views    on    the     economic  and 
social    effects    of    military  forces.      To    them  they 
are   sheer  waste,  a  deduction  from   the  quantity  of 
labour  and  energy  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  wealth.     Every  soldier,  or  sailor,  or 
policeman,  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  only  to  be  tolerated 
so  far  as  he  is  necessary  for  protecting  the  producer. 
It  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  early  free  traders  that 
their  panacea  for  all  ills  would  abolish  these  ' '  parasitic  " 
classes,  or  at  least  reduce  them  to  their  lowest  point. 
This  very  limited  view  of  the  value  of  armed  forces  in 
the  organised  life  of  a  nation  goes  very  naturally  with  a 
doctrine  which  judges  everything  by  the  canon  of  wealth- 
production.    The  two  together  fit  each  other  like  hand 
and  glove  ;  and  combined  they  account  for  the  inertia 
of  free  traders  when  projects  of  effective  empire  are 
proposed.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  thought  it 
to  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  a  view  of  empire  other  than  the 
loose  congeries  of  states,  which  now  pass  as  the  British 
Empire,  that  we  must  presuppose  an  extension  of  the 
armed  forces  as  a  necessary  element  in  its  reorganisa- 
tion.   This  presupposition  certainly  has  to  be  made, 
and  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  case  as  this  that  we  should 
say  the  fallacy  of  testing  proposals  by  their  effect  on  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  most  evident.    It  is  extremely 
probable  that  even  if  there  were  no  fighting  to  be 
done  it  would  pay  a  nation  to  retain  its  armed  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  to  a  considerably  uneconomical 
extent    for    the   sake     of    the   discipline,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  of  its  youth.    But  when  the  ques- 
tion is,  as  it  is  here,  the  reality  of  effective  defence 
of  a  real  empire,  economic  considerations  become  as 
nearly  irrelevant   as    any  matter  of  making  wealth 
or  money  can  ever  be.    When  we  can  hardly  escape 
attempting  to  do  a  thing,  which  is  our  position  as 
regards  the  re-creation  of  the  British  Empire,  it  would 
be  futile  to  seek  to  evade  the  necessity  by  repeating  the 
formula  that  it  would  cost  us  less  or  that  we  should  make 
more  if  we  let  things  go  on  as  they  are.    The  matter 
at  issue  in  the  fiscal  controversy  cannot  be  settled  by  an 
appeal  of  this  kind  to  the  economic  advantage  of  free 
trade,  assuming  that  it  has  an  advantage.    At  any 
rate  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  great  as  to 
disable  our  movements  towards  empire,  judging  from 


the  very  good  show  that  protectionist  nations  who  have 
not  this  advantage  are  making  against  us.  The  position 
of  the  empire  and  the  position  of  our  industry,  that  is 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  engaged  in  it,  have  this- 
in  common,  that  what  is  best  in  regard  to  both  of  them 
must  be  determined  by  political,  moral  and  social  con- 
siderations, and  not  by  any  economic  theory  of  the 
greatest  possibility  of  wealth-production. 


THE  CITY. 

A  LTHOUGH  payments  to  Government  on  account 
rV  of  taxation  have  caused  a  temporary  stiffening  in 
the  rate  for  short  loans  the  markets  seem  bent  on  anti- 
cipating a  period  of  ease  in  money  and  the  demand  for 
gilt-edged  securities  has  been  the  chief  feature  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week.  Consols  have 
improved  to  90;^ — a  rise  of  1  £e  on  balance— and  the 
Irish  loan,  which  has  been  in  particular  favour, 
closes  at  92I,  a  rise  of  \\  per  cent.  :  India  stocks, 
colonial  securities  and  the  prior  charges  of  the  Home 
railways  have  had  their  share  of  attention  with  sub- 
stantial advances  in  quotations  throughout  the  list.  If 
any  further  evidence  were  required  as  to  the  interest 
taken  in  high-class  issues  it  may  be  found  in  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  Chinese  loan,  followed  by  the 
issue  of  ^210,000  4  per  cent,  stock  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Capetown  at  par  which  was  received  with 
similar  favour — the  lists  in  both  instances  having  been 
kept  open  for  one  hour  only.  On  Wednesday  Messrs. 
Speyer  Brothers  offered  for  sale  ,£500,000  4  per  cent,  per- 
petual debenture  stock  of  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo 
Railway  Company  at  a  fixed  price  of  96  and  although 
the  allotments  are  not  known  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  success  of  the  issue  is  undoubted.  The  estimates- 
of  the  experts  show  a  net  revenue  of  ^146,469  a  year, 
which  is  more  than  four  times  sufficient  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  total  authorised  debenture  stock  ;  the 
first  portion  of  the  line  will  be  open  for  traffic  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  our  opinion  the  investment 
is  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  The  same  financial  house 
is  likely,  we  understand,  to  issue  a  loan  in  connexion 
with  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks  scheme,  and 
although  the  full  particulars  are  not  yet  publicly  known 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  margin  of  security 
and  provision  for  amortisation  will  be  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  basis.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  loan  will 
be  worth  attention. 

The  wave  of  investment  of  a  less  solid  nature  perhaps- 
than  that  we  have  alluded  to  abbve  has  also  been  in 
evidence  in  the  foreign  markets,  Japanese  issues  having 
been  freely  bought,  and  Russian  stocks  have  also 
improved.  WThilst  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  peace  is  likely  to  be  made 
soon,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  belief  is 
widely  entertained  on  the  Continental  bourses  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  in  sight,  and  although  the  buying  is 
partially  the  outcome  of  forces  outside  of  this  belief  in 
peace — namely  the  steady  thrust  of  cheap  money 
throughout  the  world — a  big  percentage  is  unquestion- 
ably in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  war. 

Business  in  the  American  railroad  market  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  usual  holidays  in  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  President  Lincoln,  but 
Wall  Street  has  got  into  its  swing  again  and  with 
minor  exceptions  prices  are  higher  on  balance  for  the 

I  week.    The  shares  of  the  Minneapolis  S.  Paul  Ste. 

i  Marie  Railway  Co.  to  which  we  drew  attention  in 
these  columns  when  they  stood  at  #84  have  changed 

i  hands  at  $110,  and  if  the  earnings  of  the  line  continue 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  at  present  the  price 
must  go  still  higher. 

The  unfortunate  South  African  mining  market  has 
had  another  set-back  following  Lord  Spencer's  so- 
called  "  manifesto  "  and  its  references  to  Chinese 
labour.  But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  change 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  labour  ordinance  will  be 
attempted  until  the  colonists  are  in  a  position  to  legis- 
late on  the  matter  for  themselves  and  as  evidence 
accumulates  that  many  who  were  opposed  to  the 
measure  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  quite  necessary 
the  "manifesto"  maybe  an  excellent  weapon  for  the 
professional  "  bears "  but  it  need  not  in  our  opinion 
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•create  any  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  investors  who  hold 
sound  dividend-paying1  mining1  shares.  Improvement  in 
the  Kaffir  market  must  c  ome  from  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  output  and  the  current  year  will  show  a 
substantial  advance  in  this  respect.  Apart  from  this 
aspect  of  the  industry  which  will  in  course  of  time 
reflect  itself  in  enhanced  prices  of  dividend-paying 
shares,  the  market  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  houses 
who  are  virtually  without  a  leader  and  are  far  too 
suspicious  of  each  other  to  agree  as  to  action  for  the 
common  good  ;  and  by  this  we  mean  a  policy  which  will 
include  permitting  the  public  to  benefit  even  to  a 
modest  extent. 


INSURANCE  TEA  SCHEMES. 

THE  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  for  pro- 
nouncing the  winding-up  order  against  Nelson 
and  Co.,  the  firm  which  did  so  large  a  business  under 
the  tea  pension  scheme,  must  be .  regarded  as  much 
more  than  a  comment  on  this  particular  case.  There 
are  other  schemes  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  worked 
by  Nelson  and  Co.  to  which  the  condemnation  of  the 
judge  applies  with  equal  force.    The  plan  adopted  by 
a  considerable  number  of  tea  companies  in  order  to 
extend  their  business  and  to  make  larger  profits  than 
they  would  out  of  selling  tea  by  itself  is  to  charge  a 
higher  price  for  the  tea,  generally  2s.  4/?.  a  pound,  and 
promise  their  customers'  benefits  in  the  form  of  pensions 
on  becoming  widows,  or  of  the  payment  of  a  relatively 
large  sum  on  the  death  of  the  husband.    In  order  to 
create  a  large  business  these  benefits  are  announced  on 
a  scale  of  liberality  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times 
greater  than  the  contributions  available  for  pensions 
or  insurance  could  possibly  provide.    In  stating  that 
Nelsons  had  incurred  a  liability  which  could  only  be  met 
by  having  funds  in  hand  to  the  amount  of  ^10,000,000 
Mr.  Justice  Buckley  was  deliberately  and  professedly 
cinderstating  the  real  facts  of  the  case.    We  have  the 
names  of  at  least  nine  companies  conducting  business 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  which  have  been  so  severely 
condemned  from  the  judicial  bench.    One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  is  the  British  Widows'  Assurance 
Company,  Limited,  the  accounts  of  which,  as  presented 
to  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
are   before   us.      From   these    it   appears   that  the 
customers  have  paid  ^16,000  for  their  tea  and  ^9,000 
extra  in  expectation  of  receiving  pensions  on  becoming 
widows.    Out  of  this  ^"9,000 -only  ^2,613  was  paid  to 
the  pension  fund.    Out  of  this  sum  ^,924  was  paid  for 
pensions,  whereas  it  is  safe  to  say  that  £60  is  the  out- 
side amount  that  ought  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.     This  fact  illustrates  a  very  important  point 
which  is  too  little  recognised.    The  customers  who  pay 
an  extra  lod.  a  pound  for  their  tea  ought  to  acquire 
rights  against  the  companies  and  reserve  funds  should 
he  provided  for  meeting  these  liabilities  as  they  accrue. 
(Instead  of  doing  this  pensions  of  much  too  large  an 
amount  are  paid  to  the  few  who  become  widows  and 
the  payment  of  these  excessive  pensions  is  used  as  an 
advertisement  to  attract  new  customers. 

Another  point  which  was  raised  in  the  Nelson  case  and 
practically  illustrated  by  a  company  called  the  British 
Endowment  Tea,  Limited,  is  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  companies  raising  the  price  of  their  tea  to 
any  extent  they  choose.  The  British  Endowment,  for 
instance,  at  one  time  charged  2s.  2d.  a  pound,  then 
2s.  8d.,  then  35-.  ^d.,  and  announced  that  it  would  be 
raised  to  4s.  8d.  a  pound.  This  particular  company, 
however,  ceased  supplying  anything  at  all  to  either 
their  agents  or  their  customers,  and  it  is  stated  that  its 
business  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  British  Widows. 
The  power  to  raise  the  price  of  tea  in  this  way 
normally  enables  the  companies  to  get  rid  of  their 
customers  and  the  attaching  liability  after  fleecing 
them  for  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  exposure  of  Nelson  and  Co.  and  the  very 
important  pronouncement  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley, 
will  suffice  to  kill  these  tea  schemes  once  and  for  all  ; 
but  such  methods  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  relative 
^helplessness  of  policy-holders  in  Life  insurance  com- 
panies. It  might  be  thought  appropriate  to  give  the 
■Board  of  Trade  some  power  to  prevent  the  continuance 


of  insurance  companies  which  are  hopelessly  insolvent. 
The  matter  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  and  any 
interference  with  the  great  majority  of  British  Life 
offices,  which  are  conducted  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
any  other  financial  institutions  in  the  world,  is  not  at 
all  desirable.  At  the  present  time  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  helpless  and  cannot  even  refuse  to  receive  and  pub- 
lish in  the  official  Life  assurance  returns  statements 
which  it  knows  perfectly  well  arc  sometimes  inaccurate, 
and  sometimes  entirely  untrue. 

We  could  give  many  concrete  instances  from  our 
personal  knowledge  in  which  the  returns  nominally 
complying  with  the  schedules  of  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Acts  are  quite  misleading  and  sometimes 
intentionally  so.  In  former  years  the  Board  of  Trade 
used  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
companies  and  publish  the  correspondence  in  the  Blue- 
book.  Feeling,  however,  that  it  was  undignified  to 
state  in  their  correspondence  that  the  returns  were 
inaccurate  or  unsatisfactory  and  then  to  have  to  publish 
the  returns  in  any  form  which  the  companies  chose  to 
present  them  in,  the  Board  of  Trade  relinquished  the 
practice  of  publishing  the  correspondence.  It  is  now 
left — in  many  ways  advantageously  left — to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  press  to  expose  unsatisfactory  insurance 
features  ;  but  the  task  of  the  critics  is  rendered  the 
more  difficult  by  the  existing  inability  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  compel  the  companies  to  make  true  returns. 


THE  INCOMPLETE  LETTER-WRITER. 

DEAR  old  Pangloss  is  never  tired  of  impressing 
upon  us  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  the 
time  of  our  birth.  He  admits  that  the  old  world,  into 
which  we  were  born,  was  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
But,  if  we  may  believe  him,  this  new  world  into  which 
we  have  lived  is  better.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  contradict 
the  cheerful  old  boy.  In  the  first  place  we  love  him  too 
well  to  "snub  him  when  he  is  in  spirits".  In  the 
second,  optimism  is  a  gentlemanlike  pose,  and  a  rare, 
while  pessimism  pullulates  in  every  pub.  In  the  third, 
we  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  agree  with  him.  For 
our  part,  we  like  to  hear  honest  P.  prattle  away.  But 
there  are  times  when  we  feel  (with  Johnson)  that  he 
should  not  like  to  hear  himself:  times  when  optimism 
seems  indeed  a  pose  hardly  intelligible  ;  when  we  fly 
to  Horace  or  to  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  who  are 
not  so  cocksure  that  all  Progress  is  upwards. 

A  lady  once  complained  to  her  gardener  of  the  same- 
ness, "  almost  to  a  surfeiting  identity",  of  the  desserts 
which  he  sent  in.  "  Well,  m-m  ",  was  his  reply,  "you 
can  have  some  of  them  pears.  They  eats  gritty,  but 
they  makes  a  nice  change  ".  So  with  optimism.  It  is, 
nowadays,  a  nice  change.  We  welcome  it,  and  save 
our  faces  by  pretending  to  like  it — but  it  eats  gritty. 
To  visit  the  whole  of  our  Paradise,  every  bush  of  which 
is,  according  to  Pangloss,  bowed  down  with  blessings, 
were  tedious.  One  instance  will  suffice.  Says  Pangloss, 
"  See  what  applied  science  has  done  for  you  in  the  way 
of  correspondence  !  Steam  and  electricity  have  anni- 
hilated space  and  time  to  make  you  happy  !  When  I 
was  a  boy,  a  letter  took  a  week  getting  to  York  !  And 
it  cost  a  shilling  or  more  !  And  you  can  write  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  a  penny  !  And  we  had  no  tele- 
graph, no  telephone!"  No  telephone,  no  telegraph? 
0  terque  quaterque  beati  ! 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  we  entertain  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  telephone  by 
Pangloss.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  we  see  him  and 
the  telephone  in  connexion,  and  his  attempt  ended 
in  failure  ;  he  could  neither  hear  nor  speak  for 
chuckling.  But  Pangloss  is  right.  There  the  tele- 
phone is  for  us  to  talk  into.  We  read,  the  other 
day,  of  an  engaged  couple,  separated  by  distance, 
who  in  two  years'  time  had  not  interchanged 
love-letters.  They  did  their  billing  and  cooing  by 
telephone.  To  us  it  seems  poor  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
work.  A  kissing  of  the  wall's  hole,  not  thy  lips  at  all. 
But  at  least  it  cannot  lead  to  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  the  pot  which  is  heard  when  love-letters  are 
read  in  Court.  So  Pangloss  scores  again.  And  for 
business  men,  no  doubt  facility  of  communication  is 
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a  boon.  It  saves  them  time,  trouble  and  temper. 
For  ourselves,  we  say  with  Du  Maurier's  little  girl, 
deprived  of  pudding  and  told  to  say  grace,  "  For 
what  they  have  received  make  them  truly  thankful ". 
For  steam  and  electricity  have  killed  the  complete 
letter-writer,  and  plundered  from  us  our  pet  pudding. 
Who  writes  letters  nowadays?  Has  any  up-to-date 
Daines  Barrington  lately  received  a  letter  from  a 
modern  White  about  the  "poor  embarrassed  reptile" 
his  tortoise?  We  cannot  all  expect  a  White  among 
our  friends.  Worse  luck — no.  But  though  White  be 
dead  friendship  might  live.  Friendship  might  still 
write  to  us  about  its  tortoise.  Is  the  hobby-horse  quite 
forgot  ?  What  we  want  to  hear  from  our  friends  is  that 
which  is  interesting  them.  What  interests  us,  we  ] 
know,  but  do  not  impart,  because  there  are  three  mails 
a  day  and  a  newspaper  on  every  table,  and  because,  if 
the  worse  come  to  the  worst,  we  can  telegraph.  Three 
posts  a  day  and  the  daily  paper  with  its  special  edition 
have  killed  correspondence.  That  which  can  be  done 
at  any  time  runs  risk  of  remaining  undone,  and  as  for 
sending  news — it  will  be  in  the  paper.  To  our  mind  a  1 
sorry  substitute  for  a  letter  from  a  friend. 

We  appeal  urbi  et  orbi  whether  the  following  letter 
be  not  as  good  as  they  make  them  now.  We  have 
invited,  say  a  brother,  to  come  and  shoot.  He  writes  ' 
"Dear  Tom,  Thanks.  Monday  4.12.  Molly,  no 
children — measles.  You'll  have  seen  about  the  corona- 
tion "  (or  what  not)  "  in  the  papers.  Had  pretty  good 
view.  Yours  affectionately,  Jack.  Molly's  love.  More 
when  we  meet".  (When  we  meet,  Jack  says  "Oh 
bother  the  coronation,  are  there  any  birds?  ") 

Now,  is  that  a  letter  ?  Yet,  as  Jacks  go,  and  as  the 
incomplete  letter-writer  goes,  is  it  not  a  fair  speci- 
men ?  It  teems  with  information.  It  is  excellent 
telegraphese.  Most  Jacks  only  wire  "  Yes,  Mon- 
day, 4. 12  ". 

What  have  we  done,  we  poor  people  now  alive,  that 
we  have  lost  our  Mrs.  Montagus  ?  Mrs.  Montagu, 
the  Elizabeth  of  the  letters,  did  not  even  require  an  j 
event  to  set  her  scribbling.  De  omnibus  rebus,  de 
re  nulla,  to  her  sister,  to  duchesses,  to  Stillingfleet 
of  the  blue  stockings,  to  that  queer  old  freak  Dr.  j 
Monsey,  scribble  scribble,  scribble,  ever  readable, 
almost  always  delightful,  she  wrote.  And  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu was  proud  to  frank  the  letters.  She  wrote 
to  show  her  wit?  What  is  the  use  of  wit,  if 
like  the  quiet  soul  whom  Charles  Lamb  loved,  you 
hide  it  in  a  napkin  ?  Letter-writing  was  an  art.  She 
could  not  even  begin  a  letter  without  fioriture.  "  Dear 
Doctor"  she  writes  to  Monsey  "that  is,  because  you 
have  made  me  well — Dear  Sir,  because  you  make  me 
laugh."  Do  ladies  write  to  their  doctors  like  that  now  ?  | 
Poor  dears,  they  have  not  time.  Stilted  ?  Of  course 
a  lot  of  it  is  stilted  :  though,  even  mounted  on  stilts, 
she  carries  her  plumes  and  pretty  clothings  as  deftly  as 
Leigh  Hunt's  pigeon.  Artificial  ?  Not  a  doubt  of  it. 
We  do  not  think  that  she  would  have  talked  of  being 
"  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  wandering  among 
the  Aromatics  of  Parnassus  ",  any  more  than  we  believe 
that  old  Monsey  really  prescribed,  for  Lord  Godolphin, 
I£  Montagu  3 ijss,  "Take,  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  two 
ounces  and  a  half",  because  the  sweet  youth  had  his 
head  full  of  her.  That  was  "  the  humour  of  it  ".  She 
could  write  unaffectedly  enough  when  she  liked.  And 
she  did  like,  often.  As  to  artificiality,  quite  enough 
stones  have  been  cast  at  that  poor  sinner.  For  our 
part,  when  we  cannot  get  real  flowers,  even  with  our 
hands  full  of  real  flowers,  we  can  admire  Fantin- 
Latour's  Carnations  and  thank  God  for  art  as  well  as 
for  nature. 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  the  mannerisms  of  the 
letter-writers  obscure  their  humanity.  They  wrote 
Euphuism,  slang  if  you  will.  Learn  the  slang,  and 
you  shall  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  blueth  and  . 
greenth  of  Horace  Walpole's  garden,  shall,  on  his 
recommendation,  try  "  bootikins  "  for  gout,  be  half  in 
love  with  Elizabeth  Montagu  in  spite  of  her  blue  stock- 
ings, and  feel  quite  sorry  that  her  baby  died. 

The  only  letters  that  do  seem  to  us  unreal  are  the 
letters  of  fiction.  Scott's  own  letters  are  good.  Scott's 
"  Guy  Mannering  "  is  capital.  But  the  Colonel's  letters 
delight  us  not,  nor  Julia's  neither.  To  our  ear  they  are 
not  like   letters,  they  ring  untrue.     (We  take  one 


instance  out  of  many.  )  Surely  it  should  be  more  easv 
to  write  a  letter  for  a  man  of  straw  than  to  make  him 
speak?  Yet,  if. we  be  right,  novelists  succeed  in  the  latter 
oftener  than  in  the  former.  There  is,  we  must  suppose, 
a  personality  in  letters  which,  pace  Pangloss,  cannot 
be  conveyed  by  telephone.  It  may  be  said,  that  to  take 
instances  where  letters  have  been  published  on  account  of 
their  exceptional  merit,  and  compare  them  with  everydav 
productions,  is  unfair.  But  no  one,  we  think,  who  ha- 
looked  through  old  letters,  even  by  an  unknown  author, 
will  deny  their  charm.  It  happens  too  often  that  the 
writers  are  near  us  in  time,  gone  only  a  little  way  in 
front,  and  then  there  is  much  pain.  Dead  joys  and 
disappointed  hopes  look  at  us  from  every  page.  But 
so  do  pleasant  memories,  and  if  there  be  dead  joys 
there  are  dead  sorrows  too,  the  wounds  of  which  time 
has  healed.  'But  for  enjoyment  without  alloy  give  us 
letters  removed  by  a  gap  of  fifty  years,  or,  better, .  a 
hundred.  We  do  not  assert  that  letter-writing  is  a  lost 
art.  We  are  glad  to  Say  that  we  know  better,  having 
one  or  two  correspondents  who  write  real  letters. 
Alas  !  we  have  many  more  so  incomplete  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  begun.  So,  when  Pangloss  praises 
the  Post  Office,  his  optimism  "  eats  gritty  ". 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  OLD  RIVIERA.— II. 

I DON'T  know  that  any  place  on  either  Riviera  was 
more  attractive  in  early  days  than  Spezzia.  There 
was  a  peaceful  beauty  about  the  land-locked  bay,  a 
feeling  of  sensuous  repose,  tempered  by  the  ripples  of 
lazy  life.  The  boatmen  were  no  lotus-eaters  ;  they 
were  stirred  into  rivalry  by  the  appearance  of  a  carriage, 
and  would  take  you  anywhere  on  terms  lowered  by 
competition  to  any  description  of  picturesque  craft. 
There  were  boats  of  primitive  build,  and  feluccas  and 
speronares  with  their  long  spliced  yards,  stumpy  masts, 
and  brown  latteen  sails.  There  were  weather-tanned 
seamen  of  smuggling  cut,  like  the  Jacopo  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  skippers  with  long 
sheath-knives  in  their  scarlet  sashes,  like  the  Sicilian 
navigator  who  went  cruising  with  Dumas.  Sailing  in 
tiny  craft  never  tempted  me,  and  the  passivity  ot 
boating  always  bored  me  unless  there  were  trolling 
rods  over  the  stern.  Yet  when  we  dawdled  away  the 
bright  days  at  Spezzia  or  came  back  from  a  stiff' 
climb  among  the  hills,  it  was  pleasant  to  take  to 
the  water  with  an  armful  of  cushions  to  make  you 
comfortable.  Each  long,  leisurely  stroke  of  the 
oars  opened  up  some  fresh  charm,  as  the  sun  illuminated 
that  Golden  Horn  in  a  blaze  of  dying  splendour,  or  the 
moon  showed  her  yellow  disc  above  the  sky-line. 
Who  then  foresaw  the  time  when  it  would  become  a 
bustling  pandemonium  of  labour,  an  arsenal  and  the 
favourite  anchorage  of  an  Italian  fleet?  Napoleon., 
the  greatest  of  engineers  and  road-makers,  in  the 
climax  of  his  conquests  had  not  only  dreamed  of  it 
as  the  naval  station  of  his  new  empire-;  he  had  actually 
planned  the  docks  and  spent  large  sums  on  fortifica- 
tions ;  but  the  dream  was  baulked  by  the  jealousy  of 
Toulon.  The  environs  were  haunted  by  the  memories 
of  Byron  and  Shelley  and  of  course  we  made  the 
expedition  to  the  beach  of  Lerici.  The  Croce  di  Malta, 
with  its  bow-windows  and  trim  flower-beds  reminded 
me  of  coaching  hostelries  in  rural  Surrey  and  tempted 
to  linger.  Once  when  we  had  fancied  ourselves  rather 
pressed  for  time,  and  the  dusty  vettura  had  been  run 
up  the  yard,  we  left  it  standing  there  through  a  suc- 
cession of  glorious  days.  Then  there  came  a  burst  of 
a  southern  monsoon,  and  we  moved  on  to  be  storm- 
stayed  in  worse  quarters.  The  maidens  of  Spezzia  were 
decidedly  good-looking  and  they  dressed  smartly-in  the 
way  of  business.  Each  morning  there  was  an  open- 
air  bazaar  before  the  doors,  where  pedlars  from 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  displayed  their  wares  ;  but  the 
chief  article  of  commerce  was  the  coquettish  little 
straw  hats  of  the  country,  gaily  adorned  with  artificial 
flowers.  You  had  to  buy  them,  and  at  least  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  portable,  for  you  could  stow 
away  a  dozen  or  two  in  a  hat-box. 

To  the  westward  of  Genoa  the  Corniche  changed  its 
character.    There  was  more  civilised  carriage  traffic 
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and  infinitely  more  variety  of  animation.  At  any  turn 
you  might  come  across  acquaintances.  Hut  between 
Mentone  and  Genoa  there  were  few  fixed  settlements  of 
English,  and  pensions  had  not  sprung  up  around  the 
posting  inns  and  rare  hotels,  Pegli  and  Oneglia  were 
in  some  sense  suburbs  of  Genoa,  whither  Italian  nobles 
or  wealthy  merchants  withdrew  for  the  villeggiature  and 
for  the  most  part  to  villas  of  their  own.  Still  nearer 
the  city  was  the  much-frequented  Albaro,  where  they 
showed  you  the  villa  Dickens  had  occupied,  when  he 
found  to  his  disappointment  that  Byron's  villa  was  in 
decay.  Those  old-world  towns  were  dull  enough, 
except  on  the  main  street  that  was  the  posting  road  or 
about  the  fishing  boats  in  the  little  harbour.  But  every- 
where between  was  the  constant  flow  of  traffic.  As  the 
vettura  with  double-locked  wheels  descending  some 
rapid  gradient  swung  round  a  sharp  corner,  you  might 
shave  collision  with  an  ox-waggon  laden  with  blocks 
of  marble,  or  get  mixed  up  in  a  train  of  pack-mules 
with  the  execrations  of  the  excitable  drivers.  There 
were  strings  of  village  donkeys  staggering  between 
paniers  of  dung,  and  pedlars  with  their  private 
asses,  decked  out  like  the  mules  of  the  Spanish 
Margaritos  in  gorgeous  nets  and  trappings.  There 
were  knots  of  wiry  labourers  who  had  gathered 
together  from  the  hills,  stumping  along  in  search  of 
employment,  the  sort  of  fellows  they  have  been  turning 
since  then  into  the  light-footed  bersaglieri.  Good- 
humoured  they  generally  were,  though  easily  excited 
by  drink.  Knives  might  flash  out  in  friendly  fashion 
in  a  squabble  over  the  strong  red  wine  in  some  road- 
side trattoria  where  they  were  resting  for  the  night. 
But  in  those  days  the  Corniche  was  absolutely  safe  :  you 
never  heard  of  some  belated  wayfarer  being  robbed  or 
murdered  on  the  high  road  between  Monte  Carlo  and 
Nice. 

The  "Corniche"  was  really  a  misnomer  of  the  road 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  French  as  a  military  way 
and  finished  by  the  Sardinians.  The  real  Corniche 
was  the  primitive  mountain  track,  along  which  traffic 
had  passed  from  time  immemorial.  Every  here  and 
there  you  came  upon  shreds  and  patches  of  it,  climbing 
towards  loftier  altitudes  and  commanding  more  magni- 
ficent views.  If  you  wandered  in  the  Corniche,  seduc- 
tive as  the  false  paths  which  led  the  pilgrims  astray  on 
the  way  to  the  Celestial  City,  you  invariably  came  to 
grief  and  not  ^infrequently  into  actual  danger.  The 
footing  was  sure  enough,  but  the  ledge  which  had  never 
admitted  more  than  the  passage  of  two  laden  beasts, 
sometimes  narrowed  to  a  yard  or  less  in  the  face  of 
some  beetling  precipices  ;  and  after  forcing  your  way 
through  a  fringe  of  aromatic  shrubs,  the  next  heedless 
step  might  drop  you  over  a  rock  slide.  Accidents 
were  few,  for  the  peasants  knew  the  perils  and 
avoided  them,  and  as  they  said,  none  but  English- 
men or  idiots  ever  tempted  the  saints  in  these  wild 
divagations. 

Yet  I  often  indulged  in  a  somewhat  milder  sort  of 
scrambling,  when  Monte  Carlo  was  becomingthe fashion, 
but  before  it  had  become  the  rage.  For  one  thing  I 
must  always  be  grateful  to  M.  Blanc  ;  he  gave  me  a 
luxurious  base  of  operations  for  the  exploration  of  the 
choicest  scenery.  When  I  first  saw  Monaco,  after 
revelling  in  the  far-reaching  seaviews,  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  turn  my  back  upon  it.  The  streets  of  the 
Prince's  little  rock-perched  eyrie  were  gloomy  and  filthy, 
as  indeed  they  are  now,  and  the  only  inn  was 
detestable.  Poor  man,  he  could  not  help  himself,  for  he 
was  desperately  pressed  for  pocket  money  !  Even  before 
the  Revolution  that  reft  him  of  his  capital  of  Mentone,  his 
revenues  were  chiefly  collected  in  kind,  like  "  the 
kain  and  carriages  "  of  the  poverty-stricken  Scottish 
lairds,  which  meant  tithes  upon  the  poultry-yard  and 
corvee-labour.  No  wonder  he  and  M.  Blanc  came 
■quickly  to  terms,  with  Satan  as  sleeping  partner  in  the 
firm.  Like  all  shrewd  speculators,  the  Homburg  exile 
•did  not  stint  the  money.  Getting  the  Prince  under  his 
thumb  by  splendid  subsidies,  he  inaugurated  the  new 
dictatorship  with  unparalleled  lavishness.  When  I 
went  back  to  Monaco  after  his  occupation,  in  place  of 
toiling  up  a  laborious  path  to  the  Palace  Esplanade, 
I  mounted  by  the  easy  gradients  of  a  carriage-drive, 
with  seats  at  intervals  and  parapets  embowered  in 
bosquets  of  geranium  like  the  battery  of  "  The  Snake 


in  the  Grass  "  at  Gibraltar.  Where  I  had  sal  solitary 
before  on  the  sheltered  heights  between  the  Riverine 
Alps  and  the  azure  sea,  temples  to  the  Goddess  of  'Gain 
had  sprung  up,  like  those  of  Pa-stum'  or  Suggestum, 
and  terraces  with  statuary  and  sculptured  fountains 
were  shaded  by  palms  and  African  carobs.  I  did  not  care 
much  for  those  meretricious  glories  :  rouging  the  face  of 
Nature  had  ruined  her  complexion.  I  never  paid  M.  Blanc 
much  in  the  way  of  tribute.  But  1  did  appreciate  the 
comforts  of  his  new  Hotel  de  Paris  as  a  pied  a  terre. 
As  at  Baden  when  you  were  between  the  Kursaal  and 
the  Black  Forest,  there  was  a  piquant  contrast  between 
the  stiff  scramble  up  the  cliffs  behind  into  rifts  meander- 
ing through  thickets  of  tangled  shrubbery,  to  draw  a 
long  breath  on  the  old  Port  Road — to  follow  up  the 
ramble  till  you  seated  yourself  under  the  plane-tree  on 
the  plateau  at  Gorbio,  then  to  dip  down  the  valley  on 
Mentone  and  return  by  train  to  the  table-d'hote  !  After 
dining  on  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  you  crossed 
to  the  Caf6  de  Paris  for  cafe  and  chaise,  adjourning 
afterwards  to  the  Casino,  to  see  the  celebrities  and 
rascality  of  Europe  paraded  before  you.  A  single  man 
need  not  be  over-scrupulous,  but  the  morality  and 
society  of  the  Paris  disgusted  me.  I  was  grateful  one 
year  when  I  found  refuge  in  the  new  and  rather  more 
remote  Victoria,  where  the  company  was  always  rela- 
tively reputable  and  select.  But  alas  !  hotels  have  been 
multiplied  and  villas  springing  up  like  mushrooms ; 
rocks  have  been  blasted,  shrubberies  torn  down,  and  from 
the  most  exquisite  points  of  view  you  may  be  barred 
out  by  bricks  and  mortar.  Monte  Carlo  must  always 
have  the  traces  of  her  former  beauty,  but  now  it  is  the 
beauty  of  the  demirep  bedizened  for  the  Bal  de 
l'Opera. 

Ichabod  :  the  glory  or  at  least  the  pleasure  is 
departed. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


THE  SEDGEWARBLER. 

JN  early  summer  moonlight  I  have  strayed 

Eown  pass  and  wildway  of  the  wooded  hill, 
With  wonder  as  again  the  sedgebird  made 

His  old,  old  ballad  new  beside  the  mill. 

And  I  have  stolen  closer  to  the  song 

That,  lisped  low,  would  swell  and  change  to  shrill, 

Thick  chattered  cheeps,  that  seemed  not  to  belong 
Of  right  to  the  frail  elfin  throat  that  poured 
Them  on  the  stream,  their  waker.    There  among 

The  willows  I  have  watched  as  over  soared 

A  noctule  making  zig-zag  round  the  lone, 

Dark  elm  whose  shadow  dipt  grotesque  the  sward 

Stretched  wide  below.    On  softest  breezes  blown 
From  some  far  brake  the  cruising  fernowl's  cry 
Would  stay  my  steps.    A  beetle's  nearing  drone 

Would  steal  upon  my  sense  and  pass  and  die. 
There  I  have  heard  in  that  still,  solemn  hour 
The  quickened  thorn  from  slaving  weeds  untie 

A  prisoned  leaf  or  furled  bloom  whose  dower 
Of  incense  yet  burned  in  the  warm  June  night. 
By  darkness  cozened  from  his  grot  to  cower 

And  curve  the  night  long  that  shy  eremite, 
The  lowly,  banded  eft  would  seek  his  prey, 
And  thousand  worlds  my  silent  world  would  light, 
Till  broke  the  babel  of  the  summer  day. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 
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MR.   SUTRO'S   NEW  PLAY. 

THE  hemilist,  or  setter-to-rights,  is  a  very  familiar 
figure  in  modern  comedy.  Who  shall  number 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham's  impersonations  of  him  ?  Who 
shall  number  the  dramatic  complications  that  he  has 
unravelled,  the  rough  places  that  he  has  made  smooth, 
the  foolish  actions  that  he  has,  by  his  ripe  knowledge 
of  men  and  women,  and  by  his  irresistible  personal 
magnetism,  prevented  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  true 
lovers  that  he  has  united,  the  all-but-erring  wives  that 
he  has  restored  to  their  husbands  ?  We  all  know  him. 
We  are  all  impressed  by  his  easy  yet  judicial  manner  of 
listening  to  a  man's  account  of  a  quandary.  How  apt 
are  the  questions  he  interpolates  from  moment  to 
moment  !  How  significant  his  "  H'm.  Go  on  "  !  How 
very  sound  the  advice  that  he  presently  delivers,  usually 
concluding  with  "  My  dear  fellow,  leave  it  all  to 
?/ic  "  !  And  then,  his  management  of  the  lady  in 
question — of  any  number  of  little  ladies  in  question  ! 
He  reads  them  like  a  book.  Nothing  in  their  fluttering 
hearts  is  dark  to  him.  He  puts  them  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  He  seems  to  agree,  in  theory,  with  every  word 
they  say.  He  merely  insinuates  the  suggestion  of  other 
views  to  be  taken,  other  courses  to  be  pursued.  But 
the  insinuation,  as  made  by  him,  is  enough.  He  has 
sown  the  seed  :  the  flower  follows.  His  advice  is 
followed  to  the  letter,  and  all  turns  out  exactly  as  he, 
and  we  under  his  guidance,  had  foreseen.  And  all, 
needless  to  say,  is  well. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  in  real  life  no  man  has  personal 
magnetism  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  he  went  through 
life  minding  other  people's  business,  and  instructing 
everyone  exactly  how  his  or  her  business  ought  to  be 
transacted,  he  would  not  be  politely  asked  to  leave 
whatever  house  he  set  foot  in.  Further,  I  take  it  that 
in  real  life  no  man  has  so  perfect  a  combination  of 
acumen  and  luck  that  every  human  "case"  under- 
taken by  him  would  turn  out  exactly  as  he  intended  it 
to  turn  out.  In  fact,  I  regard  our  friend  the  stage- 
homilist  as  a  fraud.  And  I  have  often  wished  that 
some  satiric  playwright  would  come  and  prick  the 
bubble — show  the  homilist  annihilated  by  the  proved 
fact  that  his  diagnoses  had  been  incorrect,  his  advice 
absurd,  his  stratagems  clumsy,  and  his  general 
effect  disastrous  to  all  around  him.  "  Mollentrave 
on  Women  ",  at  the  S.  James'  Theatre,  is  therefore 
very  welcome  to  me.  The  bubble  is  pricked  at 
last.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sutro  does  not  show  the 
homilist  consciously  annihilated.  I,  who  have  been 
so  long  exasperated  by  the  homilist,  would  like  to  see 
him  really  suffering.  But  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Sutro 's  subtler  way  of  dealing  with  him  is  perhaps 
more  really  unkind.  Mollentrave  has  not  the  sense 
to  understand  even  his  own  senselessness.  Having 
complacent!}"  complicated  the  quite  simple  affairs  of 
his  friends,  having  seen  all  his  predictions  falsified 
and  all  his  plans  miscarry,  he  is  left  at  the  end  of  the 
play  preening  himself  on  the  fact  that  all  has  come  out 
well — all  having  come  out  well  quite  accidentally,  of 
course,  and  in  despite  of  his  well-meant  efforts. 

In  Mollentrave  Mr.  Sutro  has  directed  good  satire 
not  merely  against  a  tiresome  stage-figure.  There  are 
such  homilists  in  real  life,  too.  There  really  are  persons 
who,  studying  humanity  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
and  classifying  it  into  various  genera  and  species, 
pretend  to  be  able  to  say  what  such  and  such  a  person 
will  do  in  such  and  such  given  circumstances,  and 
are  fatuously  eager  to  be  consulted  in  human  crises. 
And  these  poor  pedants  pretend  to  wisdom  especially  in 
regard  to  women.  The  more  incalculable  their  mate- 
rial the  more  blithely  calculating  are  they.  They  are 
an  admirable  target  for  the  comic  spirit. 

"  A  Comedy"  Mr.  Sutro  calls  his  play.  But  it  is  not 
really  that.  "  A  Philosophic  Farce  "  would  be  a  much 
better  description  of  it.  In  a  comedy  the  characters 
presented  are  taken  from  real  life  without  sharp  exag- 
geration, and  the  incidents  are  just  such  as  might  quite 
likely  be  experienced  in  real  life.  Mollentrave  is  a 
very  sharp  exaggeration  of  a  type.  There's  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool,  but  not  even  the  eldest  fool  in 
real  life  would  pretend  to  such  formal  and  final 
omniscience  in  psychology  as  is  pretended  to  by 
Mollentrave.    Nor  is  the  course  of  events  in  the  play 


at  all  natural  or  credible.  A  middle-aged  man,  Sir 
Joseph  Balsted,  has  a  female  ward,  whose  presence  in 
the  house  is  irksome  to  him.  She  is  secretly  loved  by 
a  young  man  of  her  own  age,  but  is  herself  secretly 
in  love  with  Balsted.  Mollentrave,  of  course,  supposes 
her  to  be  pining  for  her  coeval,  and  determines  to  ease 
Balsted  by  bringing  the  young  couple  together.  Having 
made  the  young  man  acknowledge  his  feelings,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  convey  the  offer  of  marriage  to  the  girl.  But  he- 
does  his  work  so  clumsily  that  she  imagines  that  the  pro- 
posal comes  from  Balsted.  Now,  in  real  life,  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  would  be  for  Balsted  to  explain  the 
mistake.  There,  in  real  life,  would  be  an  end  of  the 
matter.    But  in  the  play  Balsted  allows  Mollentrave  to 

i  insist  on  a  ludicrous  scheme,  by  which  the  girl's  affec- 
tion shall  be  gradually  alienated.  The  total  failure  of 
this  ludicrous  scheme  to  alienate  the  girl,  and  its  suc- 
cess in  deepening  her  passion,  is  the  staple  of  the  whole 
subsequent  story.  The  whole  play  is  founded  on  an 
impossibility,  and  its  details  are  worked  out  with  a. 
conscious  disregard  of  likelihood — with  a  conscious 
straining  after  sheer  absurdity.  In  fact,  the  play  is  a 
farce.   I  have  no  objection  to  that.  The  scientific  expert 

j  in  affairs  of  the  heart  might  be  well  satirised  through 
comedy.   But  comedy  is  not  the  only  good  means  of  sati- 

'  rising  him.  Farce  is  in  itself  an  equally  good  medium. 
All  that  matters  is  whether  Mr.  Sutro  has  the  instinct  for 
satirical  farce.  Offhand,  I  should  have  supposed  that 
he  had   not  the   requisite  high-spirits.     Mr.  Arthur 

!  Bourchier  is  still  angry  with  me,  insomuch  that  I  have 

|  not  seen  Mr.  Sutro's  play  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  But 

!  I  gather  from  hearsay  that  it  is  a  very  strenuous  piece 
of  work.  Nor  would  Mr.  Sutro's  pious  labour  in  the 
cause  of  Maeterlinck  predispose  me  to  expect  of  him  a 

:  genius  for  farce.    Nor,  especially,  would  my  memory 

j  of  a  powerful  little  tragic  play  which  he  published  some 
years  ago  as  a  book.  However,  perhaps  in  none  of 
these  fruits  of  his  activity  was  to  be  found  the  true  soul 

;  of  Mr.  Sutro.  Into  "  Mollentrave  on  Women  ",  again, 
he  may  not  have  infused  his  true  soul.  Farce  may  not 
be  his  true  bent.    But  no  matter.     Enough  that  he 

t  seems  to  have  a  very  real  spontaneous  instinct  for  farce. 

i  His  high-spirits  seem  quite  unforced,  and  he  has  an 

I  unflagging  inventiveness  in  absurdities.  "Mollentrave 
on  Women  "  is  great  fun,  from  first  to  last.  It  would 
be  well  worth  seeing  even  if  it  had  no  serious  satire  in> 

!  it.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  a  serious  satire,  and  that  every 
part  of  it  is  carefully  correlated  to  the  satirical  idea, 
does  not  make  it  the  less  a  farce. 

Everyone  who  has  read  the  translations  of  Maeter- 

'  linck's  plays  knows  that  Mr.  Sutro  has  a  nice  sense  for 
words  and  for  cadences — a  real  gift  for  literary  expres- 
sion. In  writing  farce  he  has,  therefore,  an  advantage 
that  he  would  not  have  in  writing  comedy  :  he  can 

i  give  full  rein  to  his  talent  for  writing.    In  farce  the. 

I  characters  need  not   talk   a   natural  oral  language. 

j  Additional  fun  may  be  compassed  by  making  them  talk, 
like  books.  Usually  farces  are  written  (and,  for  that 
matter,  so  are  the  other  kinds  of  play)  by  persons  of. 
no  literary  talent  whatever.  In  avoiding  colloquial- 
ism, and  straining  after  some  sort  of  classicism,  the 
average  writer  of  farce  achieves  only  stodginess. 
"  Mollentrave  on  Women"  is  distinguished  by  real 
grace  and  charm  of  dialogue.  It  is  not  merely  the 
work  of  a  man  who  knows  our  language  thoroughly. 

1  (Scholars  are  often  quite  incompetent  writers.)    It  is 

j  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  our 
language,  and  who  is  revelling  in  an  opportunity  for 
using  it. 

i      On  the  first  night,  certainly,  the  performers  spoke 
their  lines  too  hurriedly.    They  did  not  give  full  scope 
to  the  dignity  of  the  words,  and  so  did  not  get  the 
i  full  fun  out  of  them.     Otherwise,  they  were  mostly 
admirable.     The  part  of  Mollentrave  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  twofold  satire.    To  get  the  full  effect  of  it  in  so 
j  far  as  it  satirises  a  familiar  stage-type,  the  part  ought, 
I  of  course,  to  be  played  by  Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  But, 
J  in  so  far  as  it  satirises  a  type  in  real  life — and  this,  after 
all,  is  its  more  important  function — it  could  not  be 
i  played  more  admirably  than  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  plays  it. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lewis  playing  the 
principal  part  in  a  play.     I   should  not  have  been 
|  surprised   by  being   disappointed.     For  Mr.  Lewis 
I  method  in  acting  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  pointilliste. 
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in  painting'.  He  makes  his  every  effect,  as  it  were, 
dot  by  dot.  While  he  is  acting  you  are  always  con- 
scious of  his  method  in  art.  It  is  only  afterwards  that 
the  figure  impersonated  by  him  stands  out  in  memory 
as  a  perfect  whole,  just  as  it  is  only  when  you  retreat 
a  few  steps  that  a  point illiste  canvas  resolves  itself  into 
a  picture.  Point illisme  in  painting"  is  a  method  that 
can  only  be  well  applied  to  small  canvases.  By  analogy, 
I  should  have  feared  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  not  be  at 
his  best  in  a  large  part.  Vet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  triumph  as  Mollentrave.  With  sure  artistic  sense, 
he  has  widened  and  loosened  his  method  in  proportion 
to  the  space  he  has  to  fill.  Miss  Marion  Terry  was 
charming  in  a  small  part.  Mr.  Faber,  as  the  young 
man  in  love  with  Balsted's  ward,  acted  with  real 
sense  of  humour.  And  all  the  other  parts  had  been 
well  cast,  except  the  part  of  Balsted.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  Mr.  Alexander  did  not  cast  himself  for  it.  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnel  is  an  actor  whom  I  have  often 
thought  excellent  in  parts  that  need  gravity  and  force. 
Balsted,  I  admit,  is  not  a  light  weight.  But  in  a 
farce  even  the  heaviest  character  must  be  played  with 
a  light  hand.  The  audience  must  not  feel  that  the  actor 
is  grimly  in  earnest.  They  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  con- 
sciously contributing  to  the  fun.  Mr.  McKinnel  is  very 
grimly  in  earnest.  He  handles  the  fun  as  though  it 
were  tragedy's  own  toughest  stuff.  A  blacksmith  in  a 
pastrycook's  shop  could  hardly  be  more  amiss. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


SOME   NEW  GIRAFFES. 

A  T  the  Natural  History  Branch  of  the  British  Museum 
several  additions  have  been  recently  made  to  the 
group  of  giraffes,  and  there  is  now  to  be  seen  there 
the  finest  representative  collection  of  these  animals 
in  Europe.  The  huge  old  male  giraffe,  which  for 
some  generations  towered  above  all  other  specimens 
of  the  fauna  of  the  world  in  the  old  collection,  has 
at  last  disappeared.  It  is  true  it  was  a  fine  and  a 
big  specimen — it  stood  18  feet  high— but  it  was  old 
and  worn,  and  badly  set  up  ;  and  it  has  now  made 
way  for  fresher  and  better  stuffed  specimens.  The  old 
giraffe  had  been  in  the  Museum  since  about  1840,  and 
was,  we  believe,  shot  in  South  Africa  during  the  famous 
expedition  of  Sir  Andrew  Smith  in  or  about  the  year 
1835.  In  place  of  this  worn-out  specimen  are  now  to 
be  seen  three  magnificent  examples  of  giraffe,  hitherto 
unknown  in  European  collections.  These  are  a  female 
of  the  Kilimanjaro  giraffe  (Giraffa  camelopardalis  tip- 
pelskirchi),  presented  by  Mr.  Victor  Buxton,  by  whom 
the  animal  was  shot  in  East  Africa,  and  two  examples 
(male  and  female)  of  the  Baringo  race  (Giraffa  camelo- 
pardalis rothschildi),  procured  with  much  labour  and 
difficulty  by  Major  Powell-Cotton  during  his  recent 
expedition  through  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 

In  addition  to  this  fine  group  is  to  be  seen  a  large 
case  containing  the  complete  heads  and  necks  of  various 
species  or  sub-species,  some  of  them  hitherto  unknown 
to  science.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the  Somali 
giraffe,  only  discovered  within  the  last  dozen  years,  the 
North  Transvaal  giraffe,  the  Nigerian  giraffe,  and  the 
five-horned  giraffe,  a  curiosity  first  made  known  to 
Europe  some  four  years  since  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  All 
those  interested  in  wild  life  and  natural  history — and 
most  English  folk  have  a  distinct  leaning  in  these 
directions — may  now  compare  the  singular  variations  in 
type  and  colouring  to  be  found  in  this  wonderful  group  of 
animals.  They  can  note  the  earliest  and  most  familiar 
types,  the  South  African  and  Nubian  giraffes,  long 
known  to  naturalists,  and  can  compare  these  with  the 
various  new  and  strange  forms  discovered  within  the 
last  dozen  years.  It  would,  of  course,  be  still  better  if 
complete  mounted  specimens  of  all  the  species  now 
represented  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  could  be 
shown.  But  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  hunting  and 
bringing  down  these  shy,  fleet  and  retiring  beasts, 
whose  habitats  are  only  in  remote  parts  of  the  African 
continent,  one  must  remember  that  the  entire  skin 
of  a  giraffe  is  of  enormous  weight,  and  that  the 
difficulties  of  getting  it  to  the  coast  and  thence  to 
Europe  are  often  insuperable.  Add  to  these  difficulties 
the  fact  that  but  too  frequently,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 


care  and  precaution,  specimen  skins  of  the  African 
fauna  are  found  to  be  ruined  by  the  attacks  of  various 
pernicious  insects  with  which  hot  climates  are  cursed, 
especially  that  bugbear  of  all  naturalists,  Dermestes 
ladratus,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  British  Museum 
authorities  have  overcome  no  ordinary  obstacles  in  pro- 
viding the  magnificent  and  representative  collection  of 
complete  giraffe  skins,  and  of  heads,  necks,  and  skulls 
now  to  be  seen  at  South  Kensington.  The  visitor 
inspecting  these  diverse  and  interesting  specimens  may 
rest  assured  that  he  has  before  him  the  finest  collection 
of  giraffes  now  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Until  about  ten  years  since,  only  one  species  of 
giraffe  was  recognised  by  scientists,  the  Giraffa  camelo- 
pardalis, of  which  the  South  African  form  and  the  well- 
known  Nubian  giraffe  were  notable  examples.  The 
Nubian  giraffe,  found  in  Kordofan  and  other  parts  of 
the  Sudan,  was  lighter  in  colour  than  its  southern 
congener.  In  this  race  the  chestnut  blotches  were 
usually  paler  and  smaller,  and  the  dividing  lines  of  buff 
wider  than  in  the  South  African  giraffes.  There  were 
Nubian  giraffes  in  the  Zoo  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1893  was  discovered  a  completely  new 
species,  utterly  unlike  any  other  form  of  giraffe  hitherto 
known  to  European  sportsmen  and  zoologists.  This 
was  the  Somali  giraffe  (now  known  as  Giraffa  reticulata), 
a  specimen  of  which  was  procured  by  Majors  Ward 
and  Ffinch,  while  shooting  in  the  Aulihan  country, 
beyond  the  Webbe  Shebeyli.  The  Somali  or  Netted 
giraffe  varies  in  colour  from  a  bright  red-chestnut  to 
a  dark  chestnut-brown,  the  body  colouring,  which 
occurs  in  polygonal  patches,  being  separated  by  a  net- 
work of  very  thin  whitish  lines.  This  colouration  and 
marking  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  older 
known  form  of  giraffe,  which  always  presented  a 
blotched  or  mottled  appearance  ;  and,  viewed  at  a 
short  distance,  so  narrow  are  the  dividing  white  lines 
on  the  Somali  species,  that  the  animal  appears  entirely 
of  a  red-chestnut  colouring.  Other  examples  of  this 
magnificent  giraffe  have  been  brought  home  by  Lord 
Delamere,  Mr.  A.  H.  Neumann,  and  one  or  two  other 
sportsmen. 

From  this  time  forward  greatly  increased  interest 
has  been  exhibited  in  giraffes  and  their  species,  and 
many  fresh  discoveries  have  been  made  by  hunters  and 
naturalists.  In  1897  a  young  male  giraffe  was  shot  in 
Nigeria  at  the  junction  of  the  Benue  and  Niger  rivers. 
To  this  species  the  scientific  name  Peralta  has  been 
attached.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
another  example  of  this  race  has  been  quite  lately 
added  to  the  Museum.  This,  although  an  extraordi- 
narily pale  specimen,  gives  one  the  general  impression 
that  the  Nigerian  race  is  closely  allied  to  the  old 
Nubian  form  of  giraffe.  Another  West  African  giraffe, 
a  young  male,  captured  in  1898  in  Senegal  and  brought 
to  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens,  where  it  lived  but  a 
short  while,  was  also  much  paler  in  colouring,  com- 
pared with  giraffes  from  South  Africa,  and  from  Somali- 
land,  Gallaland  and  the  Lake  Rudolf  regions.  So  pallid 
is  the  Nigerian  specimen  now  in  the  Museum  that 
it  must  have  looked  almost  ghost-like  when  seen 
wandering  amid  its  native  glades  and  forests. 

In  1901  Sir  Harry  Johnston  procured  from  Mount 
Elgon,  in  British  East  Africa,  a  five-horned  giraffe, 
which  was  undoubtedly  new  to  science.  Hitherto  it 
was  only  known  that  South  African  giraffes  carried  a 
pair  of  false  horns,  immediately  in  front  of  the  ears, 
and  that  occasionally,  in  some  of  the  northern 
giraffes,  a  third  horn  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  These  so-called  horns,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
are  not  horns  or  antlers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
but  are  bony  growths  covered  with  hair.  In  the  young" 
animals  these  growths  can  be  readily  detached  from  the 
head,  but  by  the  time  the  giraffe  has  attained  maturity 
they  are  found  firmly  attached  to  the  bony  structure  of 
the  skull.  It  is  singular  that  these  additional  horns 
appear  so  frequently  in  mature  bull  giraffes  of  East 
Central  and  North-East  Africa,  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Somali  or  other  races,  and  yet  are  never  observed 
in  South  African  giraffes.  This  peculiarity  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  many  problems  offered  by  nature  of  which 
no  solution  has  yet  been  found.  In  a  very  recently- 
discovered  variety,  or  sub-species,  the   South  Lado 
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giraffe,  shot  by  Major  Powell-Cotton  in  Uganda  a 
couple  of  years  since,  not  only  are  there  found  the  five 
horns,  but  a  sixth,  jutting  out  from  the  skull,  just  over 
the  right  eye,  also  appears. 

After  much  research  Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  the  well- 
known  zoologist,  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject  of  giraffes,  has  separated 
these  animals  into  two  well-defined  and  distinct  species, 
(1)  the  Somali  or  Netted  giraffe  (Giraffa  reticulata), 
and  (2)  the  blotched  giraffe  (Giraffa  camelopardalis). 
Of  the  blotched  giraffe  he  defines  already  no  less 
than  ten  different  varieties  or  sub-species— viz.,  the 
Xubian,  Kordofan,  South  Lado,  Baringo,  Kilimanjaro, 
Congo,  Angola,  North  Transvaal,  Cape,  and  Nigerian. 
Whether  he  is  right  in  distinguishing  so  many  forms  time 
and  fresh  discoveries  alone  can  prove.  From  the 
average  observer's  point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Lydekker  has  relied  somewhat  too  much  upon  mere 
differences  in  colouring — as  in  his  separation  of  the 
South  Lado  and  Baringo  races.  Yet  in  a  single  large 
troop  of  South  African  giraffes  I  have  observed  extra- 
ordinary variations  in  colouring,  ranging  from  pale 
fawn  in  some  of  the  younger  animals  to  orange- 
tawny  in  the  older  individuals  ;  while  the  markings 
of  the  old  male  and  one  or  two  females  were  of  a 
very  dark  chestnut,  almost  black  upon  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body.  Again,  even  in  the  South  African 
giraffes,  wide  differences  in  marking  are  frequently  to 
he  observed  ;  in  some  individuals  the  blotches  are  loose 
and  far  apart,  while  in  others  the  dark  colouring  is 
much  wider  and  closer,  and  the  separating  lines  are 
much  thinner.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  although  Mr.  1 
Lydekker's  definition  of  two  principal  races  of  giraffe  - 
the  netted  and  the  blotched — is  a  right  and  well- 
founded  one,  it  is  by  no  means  yet  proved  that  the 
ten  sub-races,  which  he  defines  as  belonging  to  the 
blotched  species,  are  well  established.  A  piebald,  a 
roan,  and  a  chestnut  horse,  although  offering  extra- 
ordinary variations  in  hue,  are  of  one  and  the  same 
species  (Equus  caballus),  and  I  think  that  the  sub- 
division of  other  animals  into  races  or  sub-species, 
solely  on  account  of  slight  differences  in  colouring,  may 
be  carried  much  too  far.  Among  some  of  the  new 
giraffes,  it  is  true,  great  and  striking  differences,  do 
exist  ;  yet  we  believe  that  much  more  research  is 
necessary  before  those  sub-species  we  have  indicated 
can  be  considered  as  well  and  accurately  settled.  The 
fact  is  the  giraffe  diverges  immensely  in  colouring, 
even,  as  I  have  remarked,  in  the  same  herd,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  a  close  examination  of  a  very  large 
number  of  specimens  should  be  made  before  anything 
like  certainty  can  be  arrived  at. 

Still  it  will  be  clearly  apparent,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Museum,  that  within  ten  years  we  have  gained  much 
new  knowledge  of  giraffes.  Great  and  striking  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  science  if  all  hunters  and  explorers  shoot- 
ing in  Africa  in  future  would  preserve  carefully  the  head 
and  neck  skins  of  any  giraffes  that  may  be  killed, 
together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  body  and  leg 
colouring  and  marking.  If  such  records  could  be 
obtained  in  some  numbers,  it  would,  in  the  future, 
much  simplify  the  difficult  task  of  working  out  the 
various  races  of  these  animals.  One  thing  is  at  all 
events  certain.  The  giraffe  still  exists  in  considerable 
numbers  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  And,  thanks  to  the 
increased  measure  of  protection  assured  by  modern 
game  laws,  it  may  now  be  predicted  that  it  will  be 
many  a  year  yet  before  this  animal,  which  a  great 
naturalist — Riitimeyer — once  well  defined  as  "  a  most 
fantastic  form  of  deer  ",  the  tallest  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  varied  fauna  of  the  world, 
finally  disappears  from  the  Dark  Continent. 

H.  A.  Brvden. 


CONCERNING   DR.  ARNE. 

CERTAINLY  no  one  living  has  heard  an  oratorio  of 
Arne  ;  probably  few  have  heard  more  than  a 
couple  of  his  songs,  "Rule  Britannia "  and  "Where 
the  bee  sucks ".  Yet  in  his  day  he  was  far  more 
popular  than  any  composer  alive  now.  As  I  have  no 
intention  of  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  forgotten- 


English  musical  worthies  of  the  last  two  centuries,  let 
me  say  that  it  is  in  some  remote  connexion  with  my 
article  of  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  set  out  to-day  to  say 
something  about  Arne  and  all  that  Arne  represents. 
That  article,  it  may  be  remembered,  dealt  with  a 
thing  that  does  not  now  exist,  French  musical 
criticism.  It  has  aroused  the  ire  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  to  this  Review  last  week,  declaring  that 
my  knowledge  of  history  was  deficient,  &c.  That 
may  be  true,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Neither  has  the  upsetting  of  Mr.  Combes'  government 
much  to  do  with  the  case.  Mr.  Combes  has  fallen  from 
his  high  estate,  because  of  the  stupid  brutality  with 
which  he  carried  out  certain  political  and  religious 
changes  :  the  question  of  the  delation  in  the  army 
was  made  only  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  an  unintellectual, 
coarse  nuisance  of  a  minister.  The  tell-tale  system  in 
the  army  did  not  greatly  excite  any  Frenchman  known 
to  me — and  I  know  as  many  as  most  Englishmen  living 
much  in  France.  But  delation  is  not  all.  What  of  the 
abominable  system  of  secret  denunciations  which  have 
led  again  and  again  to  the  condemnation  of  innocent 
people  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  French  have  no 
musical  criticism,  and  that  is  their  triumphant  provin- 
cialism. For  one  Frenchman  who  knows  English  there 
are  fifty  Englishmen  who  know  French.  They  don't 
want  to  know  English  :  they  are  convinced  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  barbarians  who  can  teach  them  nothing. 
Now  provincialism  in  anything  is  bad,  but  for  the  French 
provincialism  in  music,  inDryden's  phrase," is  the  devil ". 
If  a  German  musician  is  provincial  he  is  not  much  the 
worse  off,  for  he  cuts  himself  off  from  comparatively 
little  of  value  ;  if  an  Englishman  is  provincial  (and  he 
generally  is)  he  misses  the  German  masterpieces  ;  if  a 
Frenchman  is  provincial  (and  he  always  is)  he  loses  all 
the  fine  music  with  the  exception  of  Bizet's  "  Carmen  ". 
The  French,  as  Rousseau  told  them  more  than  a 
century  ago,  have  no  music,  and  never  will  have, 
and  if  they  do  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Well,  they 
got  what  they  call  a  music  of  their  own,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  few  who  have  attempted  serious  musical 
criticism,  for  an  immense  concentration  on  their  own 
mighty  works  has  rendered  them  deaf  to  the  qualities 
of  fine  music.  Berlioz,  for  instance,  though  a  terrible 
poseur,  had  a  serious  and  sincere  regard  for  fine  music  ; 
yet — read  him! — he  "enthused"  over  Meyerbeer  as 
heartily  as  over  Beethoven.  He  discovered — what  no 
one  else  before  discovered  or  has  discovered  since — 
that  everyone  was  annoyed  because  "  Tannhauser " 
was  given  while  he  was  kept  waiting  at  the  door — 
the  backdoor,  1  suppose — of  the  opera  ;  and  he 
implies  his  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
Wagner's  music  and  his  own  by  the  remark 
that  Wagner's  had  no  style.  "  And  without 
style  !  "  &c,  he  explains.  Without  style,  it  seems, 
Wagner's  music  is  played  more  and  more  every  day  ; 
while  the  music  which  possessed  style — the  music  of 
Berlioz — is  hardly  ever  heard  save  from  curiosity  or  a 
patriotic  motive.  The  insularity  of  Berlioz  rendered 
his  criticism  of  little  account  ;  and  the  few  other 
Frenchmen  who  have  essayed  criticism  have  fared 
even  worse. 

There  is  the  warped  judgment,  then,  and  the  lack  of 
material  for  the  critic  to  work  on.  This  brings  me  to 
Dr.  Arne,  the  nominal  subject  of  this  article.  The 
other  day  I  showed  a  Paris  musician  who  honoured  me 
with  a  visit  some  old  scores  that  recently  came  into  my 
possession,  and  he  picked  up  a  volume  containing 
things- by  Arne.  "Arne,  Arne?"  he  said,  looking  at 
the  words,  "  c'est  Anglais,  monsieur?"  There  was 
no  need  for  me  to  exploit  that  terrible  French 
of  mine  with  which  I  avenge  my  country's  wrongs 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  :  simply  I  pomted 
to  four  bars  as  unmistakably  English  in  their  plati- 
tudinous insipidity  as  any  English  cathedral  organist 
could  make  them.  My  friend  laughed.  "  Ah  !  "  he 
said,  "just  like  his  contemporary  Purcell  ! "  What 
meaning  he  gathered  from  the  stream  of  mingled  French 
and  English  that  flowed  from  my  mouth,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  do  know  what  I  meant.  I  meant,  Will  you 
French  never  learn  the  difference  between  Shakespeare 
and  Martin  Tupper,  Turner  and  Frith  (ah  yes  !  they  do 
know  that),  Arne  and  Purcell  ?    Any  English  writer  on 
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music  would  be  ashamed  of  confounding  Rameau  with 
Lully,  Josquin  des  Pres  with  Ockenheim,  but  your 
ordinary  edttfcftted  French  musician  regards  these 
matters  of  so  little  account  that  he  rarely  or  never 
takes  the  trouble  to  learn  anything  about  them,  though 
he  talks  and  even  writes  glibly  enough. 

Later  on  I  meditated  on  the  subject  of  Arne.  Pro- 
bably I  do  not  know  one-hundredth  part  of  his  music  ; 
vet  I  know  enough  to  know  that  the  unknown  is  certain 
to  be  like  the  known.  Perhaps  a  few  undiscovered 
gems  may  lurk  somewhere  ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  it.  It 
is  the  stodgiest  Fnglish  commonplace  with  now  and 
again  a  lucky  hit.  *  Purcell  was  a  stupendous  genius 
who  in  a  short  life  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  noble  music 
that  is  oftener  played  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and 
will  be  oftener  given  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day. 
Afne,  who  in  pure  musical  genius  was  possibly 
Purcell's  equal,  fell  a  victim  to  Handel.  Instead  of 
remaining  sufficiently  insular  to  develop  his  own 
English  gifts  and  qualities  of  imagination,  he  became 
the  docile  slave  of  a  mighty  German.  He  fell 
because  it  needs  something  more  than  transcen- 
dental cleverness  to  make  a  great  original  artist: 
an  original  character  is  required  and  fearless  determi- 
nation to  be  true  to  it.,  Purcell  would  never  have 
vielded  to  Handel  :  he  was  too  sure  of  his  own  genius. 
Arne;  was  not  sure  ;  and,  moreover,  he  became  a 
flourishing  trading  song-writer.  The  success  of  the 
minute  meant  so  much  to  him  and  the  prospect  of 
gaining  a  posthumous  immortality  in  the  hearts  of  men 
meant  so  little  that  he  never  gave  the  matter  a 
moment's  consideration,  but  turned  out  pot-boilers  as 
fast  as  his  pen  would  go.  I  have  never  gone  through  a 
complete  list  of  his  works  and  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so  ;  but  perhaps  it  might  be  worth  while  rummaging  for 
an  hour  or  so  amongst  his  songs.  As  for  the  oratorios, 
they  are  so  dull  that  in  a  couple  of  centuries  it 
will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  Charles  Stanford.  In  fact,  now  that  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  surprises  me  that  someone  did 
not  knight  Arne.  There  must  have  been  a  grave  over- 
sight on  someone's  part.  But  he  rests  in  peace.  He 
wrote  "  Rule,  Britannia  ",  which  is  a  fine  jingo  song 
and  chorus,  and  "Where  the  bee  sucks",  a  most 
lovely  song  with  a  character  all  its  own — sweet  and 
delicate  and  pure  as  the  finest  English  landscape.  Had 
he  written  twenty  such  songs  instead  of  one  we  English 
would  have  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  knowing 
little  more  of  him  than  my  French  friend  who  thought 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Purcell. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   REVOLT   OF   THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  question  whether  the  gravity  of  the  political 
situation  is  realised  generally.  Hitherto  the  counties 
have  furnished  the  backbone  of  Conservatism.  The 
labourer  for  the  most  part  has  been  content  to  vote 
under  the  advice  of  the  publican  while  pretending  to 
oblige  his  master.  At  present  he  will  listen  to  neither. 
He  has  been  scared  into  a  belief  that  a  conspiracy 
exists  in  order  to  raise  prices  all  along  the  line  and 
thereby  to  diminish  his  purchasing  power.  So  long  as 
politics  did  not  interfere  with  him  he  was  willing  to 
oblige  both  publican  and  farmer  ;  but  when,  as  he  has 
been  taught,  his  sovereign  is  to  be  worth  barely  ten 
shillings,  up  goes  his  blood.  He  will  vote  solid,  and 
against  both  the  master  and  the  publican. 

Now  all  this  may  be  due  to  lies.  The  man  has  been 
got  at,  and  when  he  makes  up  his  mind,  nothing  will 
influence  him.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reasoning, 
and  arguments,  so  far  from  convincing,  do  but  perplex. 
You  may  wax  eloquent  over  the  Empire.  What  is  the 
Empire  to  him?  You  may  assert  that  the  ruin  of 
agriculture  will  involve  him  in  ruin.  He  will  reply, 
that  if  one  master  cannot  employ  him,  another  will, 
that  if  Farmer  A  goes  bankrupt,  Farmer  B  will  come  in 
his  place.  He  will  go  farther  and  assure  you  that  a 
shilling  more  or  less  wage  matters  little,  so  long  as  he 


can  buy  in  the  cheapest  of  markets.  I  lere  I  niav  remark 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  of  retaliation  all  along  the 
line  terrifies  the  man  even  more  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
duty  on  foreign  corn.  A  halfpenny  extra  on  the 
quartern  loaf  might  be  tolerable,  but  dearer  meat, 
groceries,  clothing  cannot  be  thought  of. 

In  a  word  the  Scheme  is  too  aggressive,  too 
ambitious,  too  far-reaching.  Mole  ruit  sua.  If  with 
no  flourish  of  trumpets  a  two-shilling  preferential  duty 
on  corn  had  been  carried— and  it  would  have  been, 
had  there  been  no  previous  fanfare — and  if,  as  would 
have  been  the  case,  the  price  of  bread  had  not  been 
affected,  the  way  would  have  been  paved  for  such  other 
preferential  duties  as  would  not  have  injured  those  of 
the  labouring  class  who  are  earning  the  smallest  wage. 
Instead  a  fiscal  revolution  was  heralded  in  such  fashion 
as  to  give  a  demoralised  Opposition  the  chance  of 
rallying,  and  when  Mr.  Balfour  goes  to  the  country, 
fie  will  come  back  with  a  bare  following  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  members.  We  shall  be  confronted,  not 
with  a  fiscal  but  with  a  social  revolution. 

Compton  Reade. 

"DING-DONG  STUFF." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  8  February. 

Sir, — I  do  not  myself  cut  out  and  keep  my  contribu- 
tions to  newspapers.  I  am  all  the  more  touched, 
therefore,  to  find  that  your  ingenious  "Max"  does. 
His  reference  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review  to  an 
article  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the  "Daily  Mail" 
some  months  ago  both  surprised  and  flattered  me.  I 
always  have  some  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  that 
anyone  reads  what  I  write.  That  so  distinguished  a 
critic  of  things  temporal  and  eternal  should  not  only 
lend  me  his  attention  at  the  moment,  but  should  store 
me  up  for  reference,  naturally  fills  this  breast  with 
emotion.  If  "Max"  had  also  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  me,  my  pride  might  have  gone  beyond 
decent  bounds.  Perhaps,  for  my  good,  it  is  just  as 
well  he  did  not.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be  grateful 
if  you  would  let  me  point  out  this  omission  of  his. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  I  like  "  ripe"  Stilton,  that 
I  want  everything  I  eat  to  be  slightly  rotten.  Nor  is  it 
quite  a  fair  deduction  from  my  liking  a  melodrama  to 
be  "good  ding-dong  stuff"  to  suggest  that  nothing 
which  is  not  "  good  ding-dong  stuff"  could  possibly 
appeal  to  me.  I  never  thought  my  friend  "  Max  " 
would  be  seen  tumbling  head  over  heels  into  that  fatal 
habit  of  dramatic  critics — refusing  to  judge  plays  after 
their  kind.  I  hope  I  can  appreciate  many  different  kinds 
of  drama  so  long  as  each  be  good  of  its  kind.  There  is  no 
one  formula  of  perfection  in  any  art.  I  admire  Whistler 
for  his  delicacy  of  perception  ;  Sargent  for  his  broad, 
bold  handiwork  :  Carolus-Duran  for  his  polished 
urbanity;  Stanhope  Forbes  for  his  "good  ding-dong 
stuff".  "Max",  I  suppose,  would  account  the  work 
of  the  later  three  as  nothing,  because  they  are  not 
Whistlers. 

Having  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  "  The  Prayer 
of  the  Sword  "  was  melodrama,  I  treated  it  as  such. 
I  said  I  liked  it  because  it  was  "  good  ding-dong  stuff", 
ding-donginess  being  of  the  essence  of  good  melodrama. 
"  Max  "  would  have  preferred  me  to  say  :  "  This  is  not 
good  because  it  is  not  a  poetic  romance,  or  a  farcical 
comedy".  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  oblige  him.  If 
"Max"  were  to  say  to  me: — "You  were  wrong  in 
calling  this  good  melodrama  :  it  is  bad  melodrama  : 
you  are  a  fool  ",  he  would  be  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  his  rights.  To  say  : — "  You  are  a  fool  for 
calling  this  good  melodrama  :  I  do  not  like  melodrama" 
is  a  kind  of  logic  which  I  am  sure  they  never  taught  at 
Merton  College.  Oxford — or  anywhere  else. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

TOWARDS  BETTER  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Middle  Temple  Lane,  E.C. 
Sir, — Your  recent  article  on  the  above  subject  is  so 
interesting  that  I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you 
with  comments  upon  it.    You  strike  exactly  the  right 
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note  in  your  remarks  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Teachers' 
Union  towards  the  London  County  Council  scheme  for 
assisting  the  supply  of  teachers.  I  have  had,  and  still 
have,  many  opportunities  of  watching  the  policy  of 
these  various  teachers'  unions,  and  it  is  only  too  true 
that  they  have  become  "trades  unions"  in  the  most 
noxious  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  was  departmental 
obtuseness,  no  doubt,  that  first  caused  the  elementary 
teachers  to  whine  about  the  conditions  of  their  work, 
about  their  meagre  salaries  and  their  anomalous  social 
status.  But  the  excuse  for  such  Hyde  Park  clap-trap  is 
past.  They  have  now  received  a  fair  recognition  of 
their  professional  authority,  and  it  is  time  that  they 
considered  their  responsibilities  rather  than  their  de- 
serts. The  public  wants  no  trumpeting  of  their  own 
importance,  no  trades  union  gazette  clamouring  for  a 
trades  union  rate  of  pay  ;  it  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
more  articulate  account  of  their  work,  a  more  genuine 
desire  for  pedagogic  wisdom  and,  above  all,  a  more 
serious  professional  ideal.  To  provide  these  things  will 
prove  the  quickest  way  for  the  elementary  teachers  to 
achieve  their  desires,  but — like  doubting  Thomas — 
they  will  never  believe  it.  Yours  truly, 

Ambrose  T.  Raynes. 


"  WHO'S  WHO"  AND  ACADEMIC  DEGREES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  4  February,  1905. 

Sir, — In  that  useful  reference  book  "  Who's  Who  " 
are  the  autobiographies  of  numerous  literary  compilers 
who  style  themselves  "  Litt.D.'s  ",  but  carefully  omit 
all  mention  of  their  university.  Are  these  degrees 
really  genuine,  or  are  they  merely  letters  indicating 
that  the  bearer  has  paid  certain  guineas  for  a  bogus 
diploma?  Could  not  the  editor  of  "Who's  Who" 
follow  the  method  of  the  editor  of  "  Crockford's  Clerical 
Directory  "  and  request  each  autobiographer  to  name 
the  university  from  which  he  has  received  this  prized 
distinction  with  the  date  of  the  diploma?  Were  this 
system  adopted,  one  would  acquire,  I  feel  sure,  much 
geographical  information  concerning  the  obscurer  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  British  America. 
One  fortunate  individual,  to  whose  numerous  com- 
pilations I  frequently  turn  when  in  search  of  enter- 
tainment, was  enabled  to  call  himself  "  D.Lit."  or 
"  Litt.D." — his  university  (wherever  it  may  be)  is 
probably  not  particular  as  to  the  style — when  quite 
in  early  manhood,  apparently  on  the  strength  of 
having  edited  somebody's  treatise  on  trade  tokens 
and  for  contributions  to  the  newspapers.  No  one 
can  possibly  grudge  the  nonconformist  minister  the 
letter  business  after  his  name.  It  merely  puzzles 
his  congregation  and  does  no  manner  of  harm.  But 
with  men  of  letters  it  should  be  different.  When  one 
takes  up  a  book  written  or  edited  by  a  so-called 
"  Litt.D."  which  proves  his  utter  incapacity  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  one  may  be  tolerably  certain 
that  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  any 
recognised  university. 

It  was  one  of  these  sham  doctors,  1  believe,  who 
introduced  the  practice  of  appending  the  letters  of  his 
"degree"  to  his  name  in  his  communications  to  the 
press,  surely  one  of  the  most  detestable  snobbisms  of 
the  present  day.  Yours  &c. 

Gordon  Goodwin. 

PRIVATE    SLAUGHTER-HOUSES    AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  COMMISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  February,  1905. 
Sir, — We  have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  painless  slaughtering  unless  the  butcher  is  put 
to  a  large  expense.  In  the  slaughter-house  belonging  to 
"  The  Liverpool  Abattoir  Company  "  I  was  surprised  to 
find  with  what  little  suffering  the  slaughtering  was 
accomplished.  This  Liverpool  slaughter-house  is  merely 
a  money-making  concern,  and  they  employ  no  extrav- 
agant appliances  ;  but  each  slaughterman  performs  his 
task  with  the  skill  of  a  surgeon.  If  this  can  be  done 
economically  in  Liverpool  by  a  private  company,  surely 
it  can  be  done  throughout  the  kingdom? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Eden 


REVIEWS. 

THE  OXFORD  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

"The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole."  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Vols.  IX.-XII.  Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.    1904.    6s.  each. 

MRS.  PAGET  TOYNBEE'S  edition  proceeds  apace. 
This  new  instalment  of  four  volumes  bringing 
the  work  within  measurable  distance  of  completion  has 
made  its  appearance  with  admirable  punctuality,  and 
shows  no  falling  off  on  the  part  of  its  editor  in  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  produced,  and  the  scholarly 
brevity  and  accuracy  of  the  notes.  From  the  index  it 
can  be  calculated  that  of  the  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  letters  included  in  these  volumes  sixty-two  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Cunningham,  and  of  this  number  twenty- 
four  appear  now  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  unquestionably  are  the  letters  in 
French  to  Madame  du  Deffand  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim  from  the  holograph  originals  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Parker-Jervis,  and  Mrs.  Toynbee  has  done  well 
to  add  to  her  photogravure  illustrations  an  interesting 
facsimile  (ix.  130)  of  one  of  these  letters.  They  form 
as  a  whole  a  most  instructive  little  appendix  to  that 
historic  friendship  with  his  "dear  old  woman  "  which 
death  as  we  can  read  in  vol.  xi.  at  last  severed.  As 
with  Horace  himself,  wit  remained  with  the  blind  and 
aged  Marquise  to  the  end,  and  the  reader  will  part  from 
her  almost  with  as  keen  a  sense  of  personal  loss  as  that 
so  acutely  felt  by  her  loyal  correspondent  and  friend. 

The  four  volumes  before  us  cover  a  singularly  striking 
and  tragic  period  of  English  history,  the  years  from 
1 775-1783  (May).   Horace  has  turned  sixty,  he  professes 
now  to  be  an  old  and  worn-out  man  who  has  "  won  his 
freedom  ",  that  is  to  say  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  is  a  martyr  to  constant  and  severe  attacks 
of  gout  which  cripple  everything  but  his  mind,  he  is 
stranded  at  Strawberry  Hill  out  of  the  ceaseless  tides 
of  society  and  politics  in  which  it  was  once  a  pleasure 
to  plunge  daily,  he  is  simply  an  amiable  chattering 
amateur  whom  some  fat  sinecures  have  provided  with 
an  ample  income,  who  can  indulge  his  tastes  for  pic- 
tures and  "  Gothic"  art,  books  and  poodles,  literature 
haymaking  and  village  tittle  tattle,  in  a  word  a  de- 
pressed and  disillusioned  spectator  of  life,  content  to 
leave  to  gay  youth  an  England  smitten  with  madness 
and  rapidly  inarching  to  the  de.cay,  dissolution,  and 
defeat  which  its  follies  deserve.    At  least  that  is  what 
he  would  have  us  believe  he  is,  and  if  repetition  can 
\  produce  belief  it  is  not  for  want  of  saying  so  on  every 
other  page  that  he  strives  to  compel  his  correspondents 
'  to  accept  this  carefully  drawn  portrait  of  himself.  The 
reality  of  course  is  quite  different,  as  these  very  letters 
show.    Of  the  crippling  and  constant  attacks  of  gout 
i  there  can  be  no  doubt  (it  would  be  an  interesting 
J  calculation  to  tot  up  the  number  of  separate  onslaughts 
I  mentioned  in  these  four  volumes)  but  the  Walpole  of 
I  1779-1783  is  precisely  the  Walpole  who  commenced  to 
I  record  with  such  piquant  zest  every  vibration  in  the 
political  and  social  barometer,  every  variation  in  the 
atmosphere  of  his  world,  when  Sir  Robert  was  fighting 
the  Chippenham  election  and  the  sands  of  his  ministry 
were  slowly  but  surely  leaking  out  more  than  forty  years 
before.   Strawberry  Hill  is  no  monastery  to  which  a  tired 
child  of  the  world  has  slunk  for  a  few  years  of  repose 
before  bidding  adieu  to  scenes  that  can  please  and  edify 
no  longer.    It  is  as  he  had  . planned  it,  a  social  Mecca 
to  which  everybody  comes,  and  though  Horace  affects 
to  grumble   at   the  bother  of  playing  guide  to  his 
treasures  for  great  French  ladies,  or  Russian  princes  or 
German  dukes,  we  can  see  he  would  have  been  very 
cross  had  they  not  persisted  in  their  demands  to  be 
"shown  over"  so  famous  a  home  of  the  Muses  and 
Graces.    He  has  London  within  call,  with  now  a  house 
in  Arlington  Street  now  in  Berkeley  Square  to  which  he 
can  and  does  dart  when  Strawberry  Hill  bores,  and 
across  the  Channel  there  is  Paris  where  he  is  as  welcome 
I  as  he  is  in  S.  James'  Street.    Is  he  not  too,  as  he 
laughingly  tells  us,  "uncle  to  all  the  world"  with  so 
many  nephews  and  lovely  nieces,  cousins  and  cousins 
I  of  cousins  making  matches  that  he   is  virtually  an 
1  Intelligence  Department  for  the  doings  of  the  only  part 
1  of  society  that  counts,  the  world  that  is  enclosed  within 
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the  circumference  of  the  charmed  circle  into  which  a  good 
Whig  is  born?  So  that  when  Horace  professes  and 
protests  that  he  no  longer  cares  for  any  of  these  things 
he  is  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  withered  old  cheek 
and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  himself.  For  here  he 
is  carefully  penning  a  staid  and  official  gazette  for  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  phrased  with  dignity  because  these 
letters  will  be  public  property  very  soon  ;  chatting 
over  literature  with  Mason  and  Cole,  correcting  and 
criticising  plays,  reading  and  estimating  everything 
that  comes  out  ;  and  then  probably  with  a  sigh  of  I 
relief  he  snatches  a  sheet  of  paper  to  scribble  a  j 
Hying  note  to  Lady  Ailesbury  or  above  all  to 
the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory.  It  is  for  her  | 
in  particular  that  he  keeps  his  naughtiest  stories,  | 
his  most  diverting  scandal,  the  latest  rumour  about , 
the  vagaries  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  or  George 
Selwyn's  last  witticism  (too  often  requiring  one  would 
think  to  be  whispered  behind  a  coquettishly  prudish  fan 
rather  than  written  out  for  Mrs.  Toynbee  to  veil  in 
asterisks  if  need  be)  or  the  most  recent  escapade  of  that 
most  fascinating  of  all  brilliant  scapegraces  Charles  \ 
Fox.  And  into  these  letters  he  sandwiches  by  his  own 
delightful  art  serious  politics  ;  for  Horace  can  gently 
tap  the  iady  on  the  knuckles  and  tell  her  that  in  politics 
because  she  doesn't  always  think  George  III.  an  ogre, 
Lord  North  a  Beelzebub,  and  the  generals  (save  the 
mark  !)  in  America  nincompoops,  she  is  really  a  charm- 
ang  and  perverse  goose.  The  Countess  was  more  than 
a  lucky  woman,  yet  the  reader  who  .gaily  follows  the 
Ossory  letters  must  be  a  very  sour  and  stony-hearted 
Dryasdust  who  has  not  fallen  in  love  with  the  lady  that 
the  imagination  so  easily  pictures  from  reading  between 
the  lines  that  Horace  has  written.  For  she  too  we 
infer  can  rap  him  over  the  knuckles  when  his  stories  are  , 
just  a  little  too-too  for  a  bachelor  of  sixty  to  write  to  a 
mother  with  marriageable  daughters,  and  can  poke  fun 
and  criticism  at  his  perverse  whiggery.  But  she  enjoys 
this  inconsequential  and  continuous  flirtation  on  paper; 
"  my  lord  "  apparently  enjoys  it  too,  or  such  portion  as 
he  is  allowed  to  see  and  we  should  despair  of  all  these 
if  they  did  not,  or  at  least  we  should  not  now  read  it. 

Certainly  these  four  volumes  are  as  brilliant  and  in- 
teresting as  any  of  the  eight  that  precede.    And  they 
abound  with  good  things,  the  record  of  an  age  that 
if  it  could  not  hold  America,  or  exterminate  Wilkes 
.could  at  least  be  witty,  and  produce  some  great  works. 
It  is  pleasant  for  example  to  come  across  the  records  of 
the  appearance  of  Gibbon's  first  volume  and  to  find 
Horace   writing   enthusiastically  to   the  author  and 
urging  all  his  friends  to  read  and  master  a  masterpiece. 
Not  less  pleasant  is  it  to  hear  him  pronounce  that  after  j 
witnessing  dozens  of  silly  and  stupid  plays,  "  The  School  j 
for  Scandal  "  is  the  best  comedy  he  had  seen  since  j 
""The  Provoked  Husband  ",  which  carries  his  memory 
back  to  the  days  when  Sir  Robert  ruled  a  free,  pro- 
sperous and  powerful  England.     But  even  if  you  strip 
away  all  the  literature,  all  the  social  gossip  and  persi- 
flage, all  the  records  of  births,  marriages,  divorces  and 
deaths  there  still  remains  a  solid  body  of  most  valuable 
historical  material,  the  theme  of  which  is  America  and 
America  alone.    The  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  are 
heard,  growing  more  and  more  distinct  in  vol.  viii. ; 
in  vol.  ix.  the   storm  bursts  and  thence  the  reader 
is  led  letter  by  letter  through  fiasco  upon  fiasco,  disaster 
upon  disaster,  hopes  and  rumours  that  melt  into  lies 
and  despair,  to  the  final  catastrophe.    In  re-reading  this 
tragic  story  as  Walpole  tells.it  several  points  stand 
out.    He  is  of  course  from  first  to  last  an  ardent 
"American".     He  believes    England    is  hopelessly 
wrong,  America  unquestionably  right,  and  he  fears 
with  a  sincerity   that   leaves    no  doubt    that  if  the 
ministers  succeed  it  will   be  ruin  for  England  and 
England's  constitution.    That  opens  up  big  questions 
not  to  be  discussed  in  this  connexion.    But  what  is 
striking  is  his  repeated  prophecy  uttered  even  in  1774 
that  the  ministerial  policy  is  doomed  to  fail,  and  that 
failure  will  mean  a  very  serious  disaster — not  merely  the 
loss  of  the  colonies  but  a  shattering  of  England's  position 
in  Europe.    To  his  friends  who  smiled  in  1775  at  this 
gloomy  prediction  he  simply  replies  "wait  till  we  make 
peace  "  and  in  1783  he  recalls  the  prophecy.    That  bitter 
year  following  on  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  was  indeed 
a  cruel  smart  for  one  who  recalled  the  Seven  Years' 


War  and  Chatham.  But  what  is  equally  interesting  and 
valuable,  if  not  so  striking,  is  Walpole's  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  catastrophe.  "Orators",  he  writes 
in  1780,  "  we  have  I  believe  superior  to  the  mosi 
boasted  of  antiquity,  but  we  have  no  politicians.  C  an 
either  the  Court  or  the  Opposition  boast  of  a  single 
man  who  is  fit  to  govern  a  whole  country,  much  less 
restore  one  ? "  And  in  numerous  other  letters  while 
dwelling  on  the  obvious  incompetence  of  the  ministers 
and  the  generals  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Opposition,  "  the  universal  anarchy  of 
opinion  ".  "  No  three  men  ",  as  he  cries  bitterly,  "  agree 
on  any  three  propositions  ".  As  constructive  statesmen 
with  a  policy  the  Whig  leaders  failed  ;  as  members  of  an 
Opposition  they  failed  still  more  signally.  And  it  was 
their  factions  that  ruined  them  when  Yorktown  brought 
them  into  office.  Walpole's  hopes  shot  up  with  the  return 
of  Rockingham  to  power  ;  they  were  dashed  with  his 
death  ;  they  virtually  flickered  out  with  the  quarrel 
between  Shelburne  and  Fox  and  the  audacious  forma- 
tion of  the  Coalition  Ministry.  The  last  half  in 
fact  of  vol.  xii.,  in  which  our  old  parliamentary 
hand  is  snugly  ensconced  behind  the  scenes,  hearing  all 
that  was  going  on  and  with  a  half-century's  experience 
of  the  great  game  and  the  players  to  sharpen  his 
penetrating  vision,  is  as  valuable  to  the  student  of 
historical  psychology  as  any  in  the  whole  collection. 
With  stupidity  fight  the  gods  themselves  in  vain. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  inner 
history  of  these  months  in  the  annals  of  England 
cannot  but  feel  that  Bismarck  when  he  declared 
Schiller's  apothegm  to  mean  really  "  that  with  stupidity 
on  their  side  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain " 
might  have  found  support  for  his  interpretation  in  the 
events  of  1782-3.  For  despite  all  their  brilliance  of 
gifts  and  personal  fascination  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  were  fettered  by  an  incurable  and  inex- 
plicable stupidity.  Nor  was  the  friendship  of  Mrs. 
"  Perdita "  Robinson,  and  similar  others,  as  Walpole 
more  than  hints,  the  best  training  school  of  imperial 
statesmanship,  as  poor  Fox  would  never  learn.  Vol. 
xii.  breaks  off  just  before  the  dramatic  denouement 
has  arrived.  But  the  last  few  letters  reflect  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  coming  events.  "  My  politics  ", 
says  Horace,  "ended  with  the  American  war:  I  shall 
tap  no  more ".  But  turn  on  a  couple  of  pages. 
"His  [Pitt's]  language",  we  read,  "  is  thought  equal 
to  his  father's  ;  his  reasoning  much  superior  ...  is 
not  all  this  wonderful  at  twenty-three  ?  "  The  hour 
had  struck,  and  the  man  had  come.  To  Horace  who 
had  seen  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  and  had  witnessed 
the  fiery  dawn  of  Chatham  it  must  have  seemed 
almost  a  resurrection  of  his  long  lost  youth  to  witness 
the  serene  and  confident  dawn  of  Chatham's  son.  For 
he  at  least  knew  nothing  of  Madame  Robinson.  The 
sequel  (with  the  index  to  which  all  Walpole  lovers 
have  been  looking)  Mrs.  Toynbee  will  doubtless  give 
us  before  the  summer  has  passed. 


A  HUGUENOT  CHAMPION. 

"  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France."  By 
A.  W.  Whitehead.  London  :  Methuen.  1904. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

TO  some  a  hero,  to  others  merely  an  heretical  traitor, 
Coligny,  in  common  with  all  leaders  of  religious 
parties,  has  been  held  up  for  indiscriminate  admiration 
or  damned  with  unmerited  abuse.  At  the  present  day 
Catholics  can  join  with  Protestants  in  paying  just 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  son  of  France,  whose  inspir- 
ing personality  was  the  guiding  star  of  Huguenotism 
until  it  set  in  the  crimson  haze  of  S.  Bartholomew. 
With  considerable  military  genius,  and  vast  military 
experience,  the  Admiral  was  a  great,  if  not  a  brilliant, 
general,  but  had  his  soldierly  qualities  been  less  than 
they  were  he  would  still  command  respect,  for  in  an 
age  of  intrigue  he  never  schemed  to  advance  his  own 
interests  but  subordinated  self  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
he  represented.  By  nature  stark  and  a  stern  discipli- 
narian, the  renowned  Protestant  leader  is  a  severe  rather 
than  an  attractive  figure.  Upright,  incorruptible,  and 
generally  just,  though  sometimes  pitiless,  Coligny  se- 
cured both  the  devotion  of  his  followers  and  the  concen- 
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trated  enmity  of  opponents  who,  unable  to  understand 
simplicity  of  character,  were  often  misled  by  his  single- 
ness of  purpose.  This  straightforwardness  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  forming'  an  opinion  on  certain  incidents  in 
Coligny's  career,  for  it  helps  to  explain  such  a  damaging 
admission  as  the  statement  made  by  him  that  he  had 
heard  Poltrot  remark  that  he  could  easily  slay  the 
Duke  and  had  done  nothing  to  dissuade  him.  The 
question  how  far  Coligny  can  be  held  culpable  for 
the  killing  of  Guise  has  been  often  argued  :  the  facts 
taken  together  are  sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  being  an 
accessory,  and  there  is  some  set-off  to  his  callousness 
in  taking  no  steps  to  prevent  the  murder  and  in  his 
expression  of  joy  when  informed  of  the  Duke's  fate, 
that  no  one  looked  upon  political  assassination  as  other 
than  a  venial  offence.  Mr.  Whitehead  in  his  study  of 
Coligny  lets  none  of  the  evidence  escape  him  and 
reasons  with  such  effect  for  the  defence  that  it  is  unlikely 
the  generally  established  verdict  of  not  guilty  can  ever  be 
reversed.  It  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  clear  the  name 
of  Chatillon  from  a  charge  of  trafficking  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  excellent  intellectual  exercise  to  quibble 
ever  the  Treaty  of  Hampton  Court,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Conde  and  Coligny  were  parties  to  a  treasonable 
bargain  with  England  and  this  cannot  be  got  over  by 
hair-splitting.  The  points  made  by  Mr.  Whitehead 
are  interesting  as  they  tend  to  absolve  Coligny  of 
double-dealing  but  they  approach  dangerously  near 
to  special-pleading..  After  all— these  negotiations 
with  England  were  no  worse  from  the  moral  point 
of  view  than  the  calling  in  of  mercenaries  to 
harry  the  fairest  districts  of  France  and  in  this 
respect  Catholics  were  not  one  whit  more  scru- 
pulous than  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  The 
amount  of  blame  attaching  to  the  Huguenot  leaders 
for  making  free  use  of  foreign  help  depends  upon  the 
standpoint  taken  and  before  censuring  them  it  is  better 
to  consider  the  motives  which  prompted  their  action, 
their  legal  position,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves  placed.  Most  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  wars  of  religion  were  mere  Gallios  but  Coligny 
was  a  religious  enthusiast.  It  is  impossible  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Whitehead  that  the  Admiral  in  seeking  aid 
from  Elizabeth  was  patriotic.  Religious  zeal  was  the 
mainspring  of  all  Coligny's  actions:  it  dictated  his 
foreign  policy  and  sharpened  his  wits  to  oppose  Spanish 
aggression  ;  it  governed  his  attitude  in  every  public 
affair  ;  the  desire  to  benefit  his  co-religionists  directed 
his  efforts  to  colonial  enterprise,  and  drove  him  against 
his  natural  inclinations  to  plunge  his  country  into  the 
horrors  of  civil  strife. 

The  legal  position  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs  really 
stands  or  falls  with  the  acceptance  or  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  right  to  resist,  but  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  the  day  that  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
gave  them  some  authority  to  pose  as  leaders  of  a 
constitutional  party,  and  perhaps  they  honestly  be- 
lieved that  English  troops  and  German  mercenaries 
might  be  fairly  counted  as  the  King's  friends  ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  armed  assertion  of  consti- 
tutional rights  has  been  sometimes  given  the  ugly 
name  of  rebellion.  Granted  the  Huguenot  could  lay 
some  claim  to  be  considered  a  constitutional  party,  Mr. 
Whitehead  is  scarcely  justified  in  going  further  and 
calling  them  "  in  some  degree  at  least  the  National 
party  "  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestant  movement  and  the  Huguenots 
— always  in  a  decided  minority,  barely  able  to  hold 
their  own  without  help  from  abroad — never  failed  to 
ask  aid  from  the  stranger  when  it  suited  them  to  do 
so.  Patriotic  they  certainly  were  not,  but  patriotism 
was  not  a  thing  of  that  age  and  Coligny's  ideas  were 
not  in  advance  of  his  time.  It  was  an  accident  that  the 
interests  of  Huguenotism  accorded  with  the  interests 
of  France,  it  is  therefore  quite  as  misleading  to  call 
Huguenot  aims  national  aims  as  to  style  Coligny  a 
patriot.  One  thing  is  certain — without  Chatillon 
Huguenotism  could  never  have  made  the  sturdy  fight 
it  did.  Its  military  successes  were  not  sufficiently 
great  to  account  for  the  influence  it  exercised  in 
council.  Helped  by  the  dissensions  of  its  opponents, 
and  Catherine's  hatred  of  Spain  and  fear  of  the 
Guises  it  always  managed  to  obtain  terms  which  its 


arms  alone  were  not  strong  enough  to  exact  :  that  it 
could  do  this  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Coligny,  whose 
statesmanlike  abilities  enabled  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  enemy's  harness.  Devoid  of 
military  ambition,  preferring  peaceful  methods,  the 
Admiral  resorted  to  negotiations,  whenever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  without  injury  to  the  Protestant 
cause — but  God's  instrument  the  sword  hung  ever 
ready  in  the  scabbard,  and  once  unsheathed  what 
misery  for  France!  His  sincerity  is  above  sus- 
picion and  disarms  criticism,  but  the  wars  of  reli- 
gion make  painful  reading  and  even  the  military 
student  can  derive  little  pleasure  from  the  history  of 
campaigns  in  which  tactics  were  continually  hampered 
by  a  mutinous  soldiery  and  strategy  ruled  by  the 
necessity  for  providing  loot.  Characterised  by  senseless 
violence  and  want  of  chivalry  these  religious  struggles 
have  nevertheless  one  slight  compensation  :  they  gave 
a  grim  opportunity  for  a  test  of  character,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Coligny  held  together  beaten  troops 
and  finally  led  them  to  victory  reveals  besides  capacity 
for  generalship  the  great  qualities  of  fortitude  and 
indomitable  perseverance.'  Mr.  Whitehead  is  by  no 
means  the  first  to  feel 'the  magic  of  Coligny's  name, 
but  though  it  inclines  him  to  be  gentle  to  the  great 
Admiral,  it  never  dulls  his  historic  sense;  He  gives 
Catherine  her  due,  is  fair  to  the  Guises,  the  old  Con- 
stable, and  even  the  miserable  puppets  whose  lot  it  was 
to  wear  a  crown  at  a  time  when  France  needed  most 
a  man  to  wield  a  sceptre. :  Mr.  Whitehead's  book 
is  distinguished  by  a  Teutonic  thoroughness,  and  no 
subsequent  writer  on  the  period  can  afford  to 
neglect  it.  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  liken  Coligny  to 
Cromwell  is  rather  forced,  for  the  clear  intellect  of 
Coligny  had  little  in  common  with  the  confused  brain 
of  the  great  Puritan  :  the  Admiral  was  gifted  with  a 
sound  constructive  faculty  and  though  a  zealot  was  no 
mystic.  Had  his  conscience  allowed  him  to  remain 
within  the  pale  of  the  church  of  his  baptism,  he  might 
have  done  a  more  useful  work  for  his  country. 


PALIO  AND  PONTE. 

"  Palio  and  Ponte."    By  William  Heywood.    London  r 
Methuen.     1904.    21s.  net. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HEYWOOD  seems  to  me  ",  savs 
Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  "The  Road  in  Tuscany", 
the  review  of  which  we  regret  has  been  so  long 
delayed,  "  the  only  English  writer  who  really  knows, 
and  has  been  able  to  convey,  the  specific  nature 
of  this  extraordinary  people  [the  Sienese]  ".  This  is 
a  strong  judgment,  but  in  its  essence  it  is  just  and 
true,  in  its  character  well  merited,  and  in  its  time 
of  delivery  most  opportune.  Mr.  Heywood  does  not 
enjoy  a  tithe  of  the  reputation  he  deserves,  possibly 
because  he  has  hitherto  preferred  to  publish  in  Siena 
itself  rather  than  in  Paternoster  Row  or  Covent 
Garden,  but  the  present  volume,  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  admirably  produced  by  Messrs.  Methuen,. 
which  moreover  in  itself,  we  take  leave  to  think,  is  a 
notable  advance  upon  anything  the  author  has  hitherto 
done,  should  give  "him  at  oiice  front  rank  among 
English  exponents  of  Italian  matters  mediaeval. 

Mr.  Heywood's  title  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  his- 
book.  There  is  an  account  of  the  Palio  certainly,  ini 
particular  of  the  Siena  Palio,  and  there  is  an  account 
of  the  famous  Giuoco  del  Ponte  of  Pisa  (Giuoco  del 
Mazzascudo)  ;  but  there  is  very  much  more.  Even 
the  sub-title  ' '  An  Account  of  the  Sports  of  Central 
Italy  from  the  Age  of  Dante  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  ",  does  not  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  book. 
For  Mr.  Heywood,  in  describing  the  games  of  Tuscany 
and  Umbria,  takes  us  deep  into  the  ambiente,  historical 
and  religious,  of  their  origin  and  growth,  and  it  will  be 
found  by  the  time  we  are  through  the  book,  that  we 
have  read  much  of  the  history  of  'Siena  and  something 
also  of  the  history  of  Pisa  and  Perugia.  It  is  an  un- 
usually sober  book,  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the 
exposition  of  fact,  and' though  sober,  it  is  ever  agree- 
ablv  aglow  with  the  scholar's  enthusiasms.  Mr. 
Heywood's  knowledge  is  profound  ;  his  scholarship 
exact  ;  his  style  and  expository  method  'clear  and 
systematic,  equally  free  from  prosiness  on  the  one  hand. 
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.and  pyrotechnics  on  the  other,  while  (thank  God  !)  there 
is  no  "psychology"  in  the  book.  The  writer  walks 
with  nimble  and  sure  feet  among-  the  byways  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  a  mere  attempt  to  describe  the 
games  of  old  Italy,  liv  ing  faithful  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
times  to  which  they  belonged  spring,  as  it  were  un- 
bidden, out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  as  companion 
pictures  to  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.  Another  gift 
that  Mr.  Heywood  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  is  that 
of  the  translator  :  extracts  are  frequent,  and  his  trans- 
lations, models  of  style  and  treatment,  contribute 
.greatly  to  the  polish  of  a  book  whose  whole  ensemble 
is  easy  and  workmanlike.  We  care  for  the  author  least 
in  the  last  chapter  "The  Modern  Palio "  :  it  is  exact, 
of  course,  but  fails  to  thrill,  though  English  mid-August 
visitors  to  Siena  will  be  tempted  to  think  it  the  most 
valuable  chapter  of  all.  But,  to  make  an  elaborate 
matter  quite  plain,  our  judgment  of  "  Palio  and  Ponte  " 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written  by  an 
Englishman  about  Italy. 

Sir.  Heywood  humorously  speaks  of  the  Modern 
Palio  as  a  theme  which  is  too  lofty  for  his  "  grovelling 
Northern  wits  ".  That  is  a  jest  of  course,  but  in  sober 
earnestness  these  same  Northern  wits  do  lead  him  into 
an  occasional  error  of  judgment,  as  for  instance  :  "  Ex- 
cept in  sickness  or  old  age,  the  mediaeval  Italian  was 
conscious  of  few  restraints.  His  belief  in  a  literal 
burning  hell  had  done  much  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
bis  morality,  and  to  render  him  callous  and  selfish  ; 
while  the  Church  had  established  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  religious  and  the  ethical  duty."  The 
reader  will  begin  to  wonder  at  our  high  praise  of  Mr. 
Heywood's  acquirements,  for  this  sentence  reads  like 
that  of  a  man  who  had  never  read  a  book  about  the 
middle  ages,  except  through  strong  twentieth-century 
-spectacles.  But  we  can  assure  the  reader  that  Mr. 
Heywood's  knowledge  of  fact  is  all  that  we  have  pro- 
claimed it :  this  singularly  erroneous  opinion  can  only 
be  due  to  the  nebulosity  of  Northern  wits  not  yet  fully 
•  dispelled  even  by  the  beneficent  sun  of  Siena.  The 
'belief  in  hell  made  for,  and  not  against,  the  observance 
of  moral  precepts  in  the  middle  ages.  Hundreds  and 
•thousands  of  the  least  callous  and  most  unselfish  souls 
that  ever  lived  (Mr.  Heywood's  paragons  S.  Catherine 
and  S.  Bernardine  among  them)  have  gone  across  the 
world's  stage  believing  in  a  "  literal  burning  hell  ",  and 
the  belief  assuredly  never  "sapped  the  foundations  of 
their  morality".  Mr.  Heywood's  statement  that  the 
Church  established  (!)  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
religious  and  the  ethical  duty,  leaves  us  in  complete 
fog.  We  seem  to  catch  in  it  the  far-away  echo  of  early 
post-Reformation  methods  of  writing  history,  but  can- 
not suppose  that  one  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  middle  ages  really  believes  that  immorality 
■ever  received  the  ex-cathedra  sanction  of  the  Church. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  profess  to  understand 
the  curious  statement. 

The  Medici,  of  the  princely  house,  are  a  veritable 
bugbear  to  Northern  wits.  Mr.  Heywood  appears  to 
have  some  quarrel  with  Cosimo  I.,  though  he  is  not 
over  clear  about  it.  "  The  first  Cosimo  ",  he  tells  us, 
"  was  no  fool ".  Astounding  intelligence  !  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  called  him  a  "bully",  Mr.  Gardner  a 
*'  ruthless"  ruler,  the  host  of  the  commonplace  a 
*'  tyrant",  but  who  has  ever  called  him  a  "fool"? 
*'  In  his  early  edicts",  Mr.  Heywood  goes  on,  "he 
intitled  himself  Duke  of  Florence  and  Siena,  as  if  his 
dominion  over  the  two  cities  was  separate  and  diverse  ". 
But  it  was  separate  and  diverse,  and  not  over  the  two 
cities  merely,  but  over  the  two  Republics  :  he  was 
hereditary  doge  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  and 
hereditary  doge  of  the  Republic  of  Siena.  Mr.  Heywood 
evidently  suspects  Cosimo  of  taking  some  base  ad- 
vantage in  maintaining,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Republic  of  Siena,  but  he  is 
not  clear  on  the  subject.  It  is  disappointing,  more- 
over, to  find  so  exact  a  scholar  lapsing  into  the  vague 
generalisation  that  the  "  main  panacea  "  of  the  Medicean 
princes  for  contenting  their  subjects  was  "the  Machia- 
vellian prescription  of  '  tenere  occupati  i  popoli  con 
feste  e  spettacoli '  ".  Machiavelli  never  laid  down  any 
such  prescription  with  the  base  motive  which  is  here 
attached  to  it.  After  enumerating,  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  .of  the  "  Principe",  some  of  a  ruler's  duties, 


all  of  them  lofty,  he  adds  :  "The  prince  should,  In-side 
this,  at  the  right  seasons  of  the  year,'  keep  his  people 
occupied  with  festivities  and  shows".  What  pleasanier 
dwty  could  ihere  be  for  a  prince  than  to  bring  a  little 
merriment  into  the  lives  of  his  subjects?  Constant 
festivities  are  not  contemplated,  nor  numerous  holidays, 
but  Mr.  Heywood  by  dropping,  unaccountably  in  so 
exact  a  student,  the  expression  "  nei  tempi  convenienti 
dell'  anno",  makes  Machiavelli  Machiavellian,  when 
he  is  simply  enunciating  a  maxim  of  generous  and  en- 
lightened governance.  Mr.  Heywood's  concern  in  this 
;  book  has  been  the  exposition  of  fact  and  in  this  he  has 
splendidly  succeeded,  but  these  lapses  cause  us  to  fear 
that  in  a  more  ambitious  book,  where  judgment  and 
opinion  would  play  a  greater  part,  he  might  not  prove 
an  altogether  impartial  and  unprejudiced  exponent. 
But  we  would  end  as  we  have  begun,  with  the  clear 
sound  of  praise,  most  heartily  commending  the  present 
work  to  the  particular  notice  of  all  students  of  mediaeval 
Italy.   


GARDENING   AND  BIRD-BUTCHERY. 

"  A  Gardener's  Year."    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Illus- 
trated.   Longmans.    1905.    7s.  6d. 

MR.  RIDER  HAGGARD'S  diary  has  the  advantage 
of  being  addressed  to  a  single  definite  class,  the 
owners  of  gardens  of  about  the  same  scale  and  pretenr 
sions  as  the  author's.  Its  not  applying  to  the  needs 
either  of  humbler  ,  or  of  more  ambitious  workers  is, 
in  view  of  the  modern  output  which  provides  alike 
for  the  half-holiday  villa  gardener  and  the  bemedalled 
hybridist,  no  great  matter  ;  it  is  the  particular  scope  of 
the  book,  its  occupation  with  the  country  gentleman 
and  his  grounds  of  two  or  three  acres  of  all  sorts — - 
flower  and  kitchen  quarters,  lawns,  shrubberies, 
orchards  and  glass-houses — that  gives  it  its  proper 
value.  Not  only  is  the  instruction  conveyed  fuller  and 
more  intimate  by  being  less  general,  but  it  has 
several  virtues,  positive  and  negative,  not  too  common 
in  literature  of  this  kind.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  that  pride  of  science  which  is  so  fatally 
easy  for  the  professor,  and  so  certainly  brings  its 
punishment  of  unintelligibility  with  it.  Though  the 
chapters  are  not  at  all  formally  didactic,  a  plain  man 
might  learn  from  them  more  than  he  would  from  whole 
shelves  of  guides  and  dictionaries  of  the  common  type. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  superiority — unintentional,  no 
doubt,  but  apt  to  raise  blisters  in  the  temper  of 
the  everyday  amateur — which  pervades  some  most 
accomplished  gardeners'  descriptions  of  their  lilia  or 
their  hellebores  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  almost 
always  present  refreshing  signs  of  the  sense  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  there  is  a  readiness  to  confess  ignorance, 
and  to  resign  those  puzzling  sums  of  Nature's  which  so 
often  refuse  to  work  out.  The  veriest  beginner  will 
find  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  pages  ;  the  author  does 
not  forget  his  novitiate,  indeed  he  often  suggests  the 
character  "semper  homo  bonus  tiro",  and  here  the 
good  man  is  seen  struggling  with  the  adversity  of  a  not 
too  kindly  climate,  at  its  worst  in  an  exceptional  season. 
The  more  years  than  he  cares  to  remember,  spent  as  a 
gardener  in  sundry  lands,  have  left  him  a  happily  open 
mind.  There  are  gardeners  with  a  much  narrower 
field  of  experience  than  his,  who  will  almost  envy  him 
some  of  his  discoveries,  made  in  the  course  of  his 
year's  journal,  or  still  to  be  made.  It  is  trebly  dan- 
gerous to  dogmatise  on  garden  affairs,  hardly  safe  even 
to  infer  for  one  county  facts  learned  in  the  next  one  ;  yet 
a  censoriously  minded  critic  might  ask  why  the  sure 
safeguard  of  red  lead  against  mice  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  broad-beans  as  well  as  to  peas  ? 
Why  the  ravages  of  the  fungoid  Peronospora  upon 
lilium  candidum  should  be  attributed  to  a  grub  ?  why 
the  turf  was  dug  in  when  grass  land  was  taken  into 
the  garden,  and  so  the  inevitable  wireworm — even 
if  he  were  related  to  the  daddy-longlegs — hospitably 
entertained?  But  this  comes  near  to  carping;  all 
good  gardeners  will  welcome  the  positive  quality,  of 
enthusiasm,  the  model  of  wholesome  and  useful  em- 
ployment by  the  following  of  which  a  multitude  of 
country  gentlemen  might  notably  improve  their  pro- 
perties and  their  parts.  It  is  evident  from'  the-  book 
that  at  Ditchingham  the  master's  hand  takes  its  share 
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in  the  more  solid  works,  the  digging  of  the  orchard  and 
the  "  tying  out  "  of  the  ditches  ;  and  in  that  full  share 
of  the  business  lies  the  secret  and  true  meaning  of  all 
the  gardener's  craft.  The  garden  depicted  is  typically 
an  English  one,  and  the  year's  harvest,  won  in  the  teeth 
of  local  aggravations  of  one  of  the  worst  seasons  on 
record,  may  well  inspire  a  discouraged  brother  to  take 
down  the  spade  and  try  again. 

In  one  point  "  A  Gardener's  Year  "  shows  a  want  of 
balance  ;  we  hear  rather  too  much  about  the  orchid 
houses  in  proportion  to  the  general  operations.  The 
hobby  is  a  delightful  one,  but  among  the  public  which 
the  book  will  reach  it  is  not  probable  that  many  readers 
are  fitted  to  catch  the  glow  of  the  author's  enthusiasm 
for  his  Cymbidium  Tracyanum  or  his  Angra;cum  Sesqui- 
pedale  ;  and  we  know  that  enthusiasm  which  does  not 
transmit  itself  is  instant  boredom.  On  yet  another  point 
exception  must  be  taken,  and  more  gravely  ;  on  the  out- 
lawing, that  is  to  say,  of  the  bullfinch  as  hostis  humani 
generis,  who  as  such  is  to  be  butchered  whenever  he  is 
met  with  in  a  fruit  orchard.  "When  it  is  a  question 
between  no  pears  or  plums  and  bullfinches  ",  says  Mr. 
Haggard,  "I  fear  the  bullfinches  must  go".  In  a 
gardener  of  his  attainments  this  edict  is  both  a  blunder 
and  a  sin.  In  the  first  place,  the  dilemma  is  not 
sound  :  a  few  pounds'-worth  of  sprat-netting,  of  half- 
inch  mesh — the  cost,  say,  of  a  tolerable  Cypripedium  at 
Messrs.  Prothero  and  Morris' — will  secure  the  dwarf 
trees  such  as  he  describes  not  only  from  bullfinches, 
but  from  the  more  insinuating  tits.  But  even  were 
prevention  impracticable,  the  slaughter  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  English  birds  for  the  sake  of  an 
amateur's  dessert  is  mere  barbarity.  The  grower  whose 
living  depends  on  his  orchard  may  need  no  pardon  for 
using  the  gun  ;  but  the  recreative  gardener  assuredly 
does.  The  author  seems,  in  these  matters  of  life  and 
death,  to  be  in  a  state  of  transitional  opinion,  a 
curiously  illogical  frame  of  mind  apparently  not  un- 
common at  present  among  country  dwellers.  He  is 
eloquent  upon  tragedies  in  spiders'  webs  and  wasps' 
nests  ;  he  shrinks  from  drowning  a  trapped  mouse  ;  he 
admits — an  excellent  admission  in  a  country  gentleman 
— that  he  feels  qualms  about  covert  shooting  "till  the 
rocketers  begin  to  fly  "  ;  yet  for  those  Bons  Chretiens — 
"  so  few  of  them  that  it  scarcely  matters  "  (and  gritty 
into  the  bargain,  one  guesses,  in  such  a  season) — every 
bullfinch  is  to  be  shot  at  sight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  another  "Gardener's  Year"  we  shall  find  the 
transition  of  opinion  completed  and  a  logical  stand- 
point thought  out,  which  shall  stop  at  defensive 
measures  in  the  orchard,  and  leave  the  little  black  and 
rose  marauders — a  contrast  of  colour  no  orchid  ever 
came  near — to  the  police  of  Nature's  law. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORK   AT   THE  GORDON 
COLLEGE. 

"  First  Report  of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories 
at  the  Gordon  Memorial  College,  Khartoum."  By 
Andrew  Balfour.  Department  of  Education,  Sudan. 
1904. 

SINCE  the  end  of  1902,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Wellcome,  research  laboratories 
have  been  attached  to  the  Gordon  College  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Andrew  Balfour,  whose  duties  seem 
to  have  been  manifold  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  man.  Before  the  full  advantage  of  this  generous 
gift  is  gained  the  staff  will  have  to  be  considerably  in- 
creased, especially  by  the  addition  of  an  economic 
botanist  and  zoologist.  That  much  excellent  work  has 
already  been  done  by  the  director  can  be  seen  from  the 
report  now  issued  which  also  contains  lengthy  articles 
by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald  to  whom  the  entomological 
part  of  the  work  was  entrusted.  A  general  introduction 
is  given  explaining  the  objects  of  the  research  labora- 
tories and  describing  their  arrangement.  To  judge 
from  the  illustrations  and  accounts,  they  are  fitted  with 
every  modern  requirement.  No  less  than  sixteen 
pages  deal  with  "  Mosquito  Work  in  Khartoum  "  and 
in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Three  maps  are  given 
in  connexion  with  this  subject  showing  the  breeding 
places  and  distribution  of  the  three  disease-bearing 
groups  of  mosquitoes  (anophelina,  culex  and  stegomyia) 
throughout  the  town. 


This  work  is  important,  for  we  know  the  common, 
mosquito — Culex  fatigans — found  so  abundantly  in 
Khartoum  is  a  carrier  of  filariasis  ;  and  elephantiasis,  a 
form  of  this  disease,  occurs  in  the  Sudan.  No  less  than 
600  wells  were  found  in  the  town  that  formed  breeding- 
places  for  this  insect.  A  single  anopheline — Pyreto- 
phorus  costalis — alone  is  native  to  Khartoum,  being  a 
malarial  and  filarial-bearer  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
danger.  This  and  other  mosquitoes,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  have  been  waged  war  upon  by  a  mosquito  brigade 
and  doubtless  this  desert  city  will  soon  be  freed  from 
the  chances  of  a  possible  outbreak  of  malaria.  A 
useful  skeleton  map  illustrating  the  distribution  of 
Culicidae  found  on  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  and  on 
the  Sobat,  Baro  and  Pibor  rivers  during  November  and 
December  1903  is  also  given. 

Amongst  a'  few  casual  notes  on  Biting  and  Noxious 
Insects  we  observe  recorded  the  tsetse  fly  in  the  Sudan. 
A  serious  attack  of  plant  lice  on  dura  is  dealt  with  ; 
the  particular  species  known  as  the  "  asal "  or  "  honey 
fly  "  is  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Theobald  under  the 
name  Aphis  sorghi.  now  species.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  very  harmful  plant  louse  has  two 
abundant  natural  enemies  in  the  form  of  lady  bird 
beetles  which  prey  upon  the  aphides  in  both  their 
young  and  mature  stages.  This  destructive  insect  and 
its  enemies  and  also  the  melon  bug  are  illustrated  by 
excellent  coloured  plates.  A  coloured  plate  is  also 
given  of  some  blister  beetles  found  in  the  Sudan  and  a 
few  notes  upon  smut  fungus  attacking  the  dura. 
Much  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  the  dura  dis- 
eases, for  dura  furnishes  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  food  and  failure  from  disease  leads  to  famine 
and  consequently  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  section  dealing  with  g-eneral  routine 
work  there  is  an  interesting  resume  of  the  dis- 
eases, of  the  Sudan.  From  examinations  of  blood, 
malaria  (known  by  the  native  name  of  humma)  was 
found  to  exist  in  all  three  forms.  A  few  cases  of 
filariasis  are  recorded,  but  so  far  not  a  trace  of 
trypanosomasis  has  been  observed.  The  ankylostome 
worm,  the  cause  of  our  miners'  disease,  is  common 
amongst  the  Egyptian  soldiers  and  often  very  severe,, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Sudan.  The 
bilharzia  or  so-called  endemic  Hematuria  is  also  found 
to  be  frequent  amongst  Egyptian  soldiery.  Natives, 
especially  women  and  children,  are  recorded  as  suffering 
severely  from  pulmonary  phthisis;  apparently  due  to 
living  in  ill-ventilated  mud-hut*.  Leprosy  occurs  all 
over  the  Sudan  and  many  other  diseases  are  mentioned. 
The  subject  of  diseases  amongst  the  natives  is  one 
which  we  shall  hope  to  see  fully  treated  in  the  next 
report. 

An  article  on  "  Eosinophila  in  Bilharzia  and  Dracon- 
tiasis  "  that  had  previously  appeared  in  the  "  Lancet  " 
is  reprinted  in  the  report.  The  varied  nature  of  the 
work  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  besides  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  there  were  numerous  analyses  ot 
alcoholic  liquors,  water,  milk  and  soils  and  such  things 
as  examination  of  blood  stains  in  a  case  of  suspected 
murder.  Mr.  Theobald  also  contributes  a  long  paper, 
amounting  to  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  report,  on 
"  The  Mosquitoes  of  Egypt,  the  Sudan  and  Abyssinia  ". 
Several  new  species  and  a  new  genus  of  these  insects 
are  described.  This  part  of  the  report  is  also  excel- 
lently illustrated  by  four  plates  of  photographs  of 
wings  and  wing-scales  of  Sudanese  mosquitoes  and 
two  coloured  plates  illustrating  the  chief  forms  found 
in  the  Sudan  and  some  of  the  new  species.  The  whole 
work  is  neatly  bound  and  contains  also  pictures  of 
the  Gordon  College,  museums  and  an  excellent  series 
of  views  of  breeding-places  of  mosquitoes  in  and  around 
Khartoum.  

NOVELS. 

"The  Secret  Woman."    By  Eden  Phillpotts.  London: 
Methuen.     1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  continues  to  draw  tragedies  from,  his 
Dartmoor  quarries,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
variety  of  the  human  interest  that  he  discovers  in  the 
Moor.  His  new  story,  however,  is  constructed  accord- 
ing to  his  established  formula  :  minute  descriptions  of 
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spenery  and  atmosphere,  sharp  play  of  human  passions, 
and  the  prattling  of  a  rustic  chorus.  The  story  on  this 
occasion  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  its 
Scene  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  laid  else- 
where, and  thus  the  over-elaborated  rhapsodies  on  the 
aspect  of  the  country  are  somewhat  irrelevant.  The 
reader,  in  fact,  is  put  upon  a  see-saw,  and  as  it  swings 
under  him  with  monotonous  regularity  looks  alternately 
into  the  faces  of  the  actors  and  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. A  farmer's  wife,  a  remarkable  woman  finely 
drawn,  discovers  her  husband's  unfaithfulness,  murders 
him  in  a  tit  of  passion,  and  is  prevented  by  her  younger 
and  better-loved  son  from  giving  herself  up  to  justice 
and  securing  peace  for  her  soul.  Her  elder  son  is  a  weak 
and  imaginative  youth,  Hamlet  as  it  were  in  the  dress 
of  a  Devon  farmer,  and  with  his  vacillations  and 
self-torture  much  of  the  book  is  filled.  The  author  is 
falling  into  a  trick  of  moralising :  the  story  would 
make  a  sharper  impression  if  the  characters  were 
allowed  to  tell  unaided  their  own  story.  When  the 
"  secret  woman  "  whom  Anthony  Redvers  had  loved 
learns  the  nature  of  his  death  and  reveals  herself,  bent 
on  revenge,  to  the  remorseful  wife,  we  must  part  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Phillpotts.  His  treatment  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  two  women  seems  to  us  Cundamentally 
false,  and  the  fifth  act  which  brings  peace  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  tragedy  is  unconvincing.  But  he  has 
handled  well  the  effect  upon  several  lives  of  the  sudden 
revelation  of  the  double  secret.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
no  one  had  even  guessed  the  identity  of  Anthony's 
mistress,  and  only  his  sons  knew  their  mother's  guilt. 

"At   Sunrise."      By    Herbert    Spurrell.  London: 
Greening.    1905.  6s. 

One  marvels  at  the  choice  of  "the  early  first  cen- 
tury "  in  Britain,  as  the  setting  of  a  story.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  thoughts,  or  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  speech  of  a  primitive  people  who  nave  left 
no  literary  monuments,  and  even  when  there  are 
documents  obtainable,  such  as  the  early  English  poems 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  neither  their 
phraseology,  nor  their  mode  of  thought  can  be  repro- 
duced, or  conveyed  in  a  modern  tongue,  owing  to  the 
comparative  poverty  and  inadequacy  of  the  infant 
language.  Even  the  material  of  facts,  and  descriptions, 
derived  from  Caesar,  is  but  scanty  and  certainly  not 
enough  for  the  construction  of  a  romance  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  inexperienced  story-teller  as 
Mr.  Spurrell.  His  characters  whether  British, 
Roman,  or  Phoenician  use  the  terms  and  ex- 
press the  ideas  of  modern  systems  of  thought  ; 
the  style  both  in  description  and  in  dialogue  is  some- 
times absurdly  pedantic  and  affected,  and  sometimes 
commonplace  and  even  ungrammatical.  To  talk  of  a 
Roman  "  scullery-maid  "  and  Roman  "  drawing-rooms" 
hardly  suggests  a  classic  atmosphere.  There  are  in- 
numerable careless  and  ill-worded  phrases  such  as 
"the  lot  of  all  us  women",  "absorbed  in  suchlike 
dreams",  "  in  the  character  of  the  man  before  her  a 
cataclysm  was  latent ".  And  what  is  more  character- 
istic of  an  incompetent  writer  than  a  paragraph  begin- 
ning "Needless  to  say  ".    Now  and  then  in  the 

rambling  dull  course  of  the  story  there  are  incidents 
which  are  quite  exciting  in  a  Rider-Haggard  kind  of 
way  ;  such  as  the  description  of  the  terrible  fate  which 
befell  El-Harokel,  the  wily  Phoenician,  in  his  search 
for  the  Druids'  treasure — Mr.  Spurrell,  by  the  way,  has 
an  extraordinarily  hearty  dislike  for  the  Druids,  and 
devotes  several  pages  to  abuse  of  priestcraft  and  sacer- 
dotalism, which  is  probably  intended  for  much  more 
modern  ecclesiastics  than  the  Druids. 

"An   Act   in   a   Backwater."     By   E.    F.  Benson. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Benson  has  produced  a  novel  in  which  no  one 
plays  bridge  or  breaks  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
the  task  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  effort. 
Into  a  quiet  cathedral  town,  dominated  by  a  retired 
colonel  who  on  the  slightest  of  grounds  claims  kinship 
with  the  local  county  magnate,  descend  the  young  son 
and  daughter  of  that  very  peer.  They  make  it  clear 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  the  colonel's  existence. 
The  author  is  a  little  puzzled,  it  would  seem,  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  such  materials.    He  has  chosen,  in 


fact,  to  work  with  the  machinery  of  Trollope's  novels, 
but  he  lacks  Trollope's  touch.  His  colonel  is  as  great 
a  bore  on  paper  as  he  would  be  in  life,  but  it  was  a 
little  unnecessary  to  make  him  a  humbug  bounder  and 
coward.  The  snob  is  not  necessarily  any  of  these 
things.  We  are  given  an  outbreak  of  typhoid,  a  con- 
flict of  religious  views  between  mother  and  son,  and  a 
love  affair  which  begins  with  a  sketch  made  by  a  painter 
of  an  unknown  girl  keeping  a  dripping  retriever  at  bay. 
The  heroine's  aunt  is  amusing,  but  the  whole  story  is 
very  slight,  most  of  the  characters  are  sketchy,  and 
Mr.  Benson  has  hardly  succeeded  in  understanding  his 
backwater.  He  is  more  in  his  element  among  the 
rapids  and  whirlpools  of  London. 

"  Captains  of  the  World."     By  Gwendolen  Overton. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.  6s. 

It  is  said  that  the  tastes  of  American  readers  are 
passing"  from  historical  fiction  to  fiction  dealing  with 
social  politics,  with  the  interdependence  of  capital  and. 
labour,  the  influence  of  trusts  and  other  substantial, 
bogeys.  Miss  Overton's  novel  belongs  to  the  new 
dispensation.  At  the  outset  she  plunges  us  amid  the 
roaring  furnaces,  the  heat  of  molten  metals,  the  dangers, 
and  fascinations  of  a  great  "plant".  At  the  outset, 
too,  she  lets  us  see  that  the  only  daughter  of  the 
rich  plant-owner  and  the  stalwart  workman  who  in  the 
sweltering  heat  draws  his  shirt  across  his  manly  chest 
on  her  approach,  are  to  be  principals  in  the  story.. 
Beatrice  Tennant's  father  would  not  employ  union  men 
in  his  works.  Neil  Manning  joined  the  union  and  was 
instantly  dismissed.    Tennant  was  murdered  and  of 

j  course   suspicion   pointed   emphatically  at  Manning. 

I  It  is  a  story  well  set  out,  by  no  means  badly  written 
and  one  which  gives  evidence  of  some  acuteness  of 

I  observation,  and  considerable  descriptive  ability.  For 
the  sake  of  the  sentimental  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  wealthy  Beatrice  dispossesses  herself  of  her  riches 
for  the  public  good  and  thus  her  renunciation  and 
Neil's  advancement  remove  any  such  disparity  as  might 

'  have  barred  the  anticipated  close. 



NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  History  of  the   Indian  Mutiny."     By  G.  W.  Forrest. 
2  vols.    London  :  Blackwood.    1904.    38.C  net. 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Forrest  has  republished  the  introduc- 
tions or  historical  narratives  which  he  prefixed  to  the  selections 
from  the  archives  of  the  military  department  of  the  Indian 
Government  which  were  compiled  under  his  direction.  The 
original  work  has  already  been  reviewed  at  some  length  in 
these  columns.  Though  some  corrections  and  additions  have: 
since  been  made  the  alterations  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
substantial  importance.  It  is  undoubtedly  well  that,  as  Mr.. 
Forrest  says,  these  systematic  narratives  of  the  fierce  struggle 
which  succeeded  the  military  insurrection  of  1857  should  be 
brought  within  easy  and  convenient  compass  for  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  most  astonish- 
ing episode  of  our  imperial  annals.  The  production  of  the 
work  in  its  present  form  requires  no  apology.  But  it  is  however 
scarcely  accurate  to  entitle  it  a  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
It  is,  with  the  necessary  introductory  and  adventitious  matter,  the 
story  of  the  military  operations  which  centred  around  the  three 
great  strongholds.  Delhi  where  the  mutineers  gathered  for 
their  defence  — Gawnpur  and  Lucknow  where  the  English  race 
with  a  handful  of  loyal  and  devoted  Indians  heroically  stood  at. 
bay.  From  its  scope  the  work  does  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  fuller  histories  of  Kaye  and  others  but  rather  supple-- 
ments  them,  and  develops  the  military  aspect  of  the  general 
narative^  It  excellently  fills  a  place  of  its  own  and  deserves  a 
cordial  welcome  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  and 
wherever  deeds  of  heroism  and  endurance  are  honoured.  Mr. 
Forrest  writes  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  with  freedom  from 
race  prejudice.  His  book  is  improved  by  some  useful  maps 
and  interesting  engravings  and  possesses  an  index  which  will 
facilitate  reference  to  original  records  and  authorities. 

"  The  Log  of  the  Griffin."    By  Donald  Maxwell.    London  : 
Lane.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  certainly  rather  an  original  idea  to  set  to  work  to 
build  a  yacht  on  the  top  of  a  Swiss  mountain  with  the  purpose 
of  sailing  to  the  Thames,  and  an  account  of  the  experiences  of 
the  gentleman  who  undertook  this  somewhat  erratic  feat  is 
certain  to  be  of  interest  in  the  sporting  world,  for,  most 
assuredly  the  conception  of  the  idea  is  a  disti»Lcly  sporting 
one,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  entirely  original,  wherein  lies 
no  small  part  of  its  merit.    Mr.  Maxwell  while  residing  in  the 
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village  of  Toggenburg  high  up  in  the  Swiss  mountains  and 
twenty  miles  from  any  navigable  water  became  suddenly  imbued 
with  the  curious  idea  of  constructing  a  boat  in  which  he  could 
pass  down  the  various  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  canals  and 
estuaries  to  the  sea,  and  he  commenced  operations  with 
twenty  miles  of  mountain  to  his  disadvantage.  The  enterprise 
iiowevdr  after  a  series  of  minor  adventures,  and  one  or  two 
of  a  distinctly  dangerous  character, -is  successfully  accomplished, 
and  the  "  Griffin  "  sails  triumphantly  up  the  Thames  under  "a 
running  fire  of  merciless  chaff  "  from  the  Thames  watermen,  to 
which  the  author  says  he  found  "fragments  of  Flemish  in  way 
of  repartee,  the  most  serviceable".  The  book  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  contains  some  really  good  descriptions  of  lake  and 
river  scenery,  together  with  that  of  the  old  towns  passed 
through  en  route,  and  the  vein  of  chaff  running  through  the 
book,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  brilliant  wit,  at  all  events  indi- 
cates in  the  author  a  cheerfulness  of  temperament  in  uncom- 
fortable circumstances  which  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The 
account  of  the  walk  of  the  skipper  and  the  mate  of  the 
"  Griffin  "  from  YVilhelmstadt  to  Sevenbergen  is  really  funny. 
The  volume  contains  a  quantity  of  illustrations,  some  in 
black  and  white,  and  some  in  colour,  all  well  clone  ;  in  fact 
the  book  is  well  got  up  and  serves  to  pass  an  unoccupied  hour 
or  two.  The  experiences  of  the  author  may  possibly  incite 
some  very  young  gentleman  to  imitate  his  venture.  We  hope 
if  he  does  so  however  that  he  will  not  also  think  it  necessary 
to  write  a  book,  for  this  kind  of  story  once  told  and  well  told, 
as  this  is,  is  amusing,  but  it  will  not  stand  repetition.  We 
should  however  be  more  of  the  opinion  that  the  discomforts 
which  attended  the  author  on  his  cruise  will  in  most  cases  act 
as  a  deterrent  from  any  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the  future. 
The  book  is  certainly  worth  reading  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  aquatic  sports. 

"Westminster  Abbey",  painted  by  John  Fulleylove  and 
described  by  Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith  (js.  bd.  net),  is  a  volume  in 
Messrs.  Black:s  series  of  Place  and  Picture  Books.  The 
illustrations,  highly  coloured,  are  up  to  the  average  of  such 
sork  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  an  active  guide.  Personally,  we, have 
the  fancy  to  be  in  the  Abbey  guideless  ;  but  if  we  were  to  be 
conducted  we  should  prefer  Mrs.  Smith  to  the  official.  This 
volume  is  stocked  with  fact. — "  British  Rainfall  for  1903  "  (Stan- 
ford. 10s.)  has  been  compiled  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  It  embodies 
the  observations  of  correspondents  in  nearly  four  thousand 
stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  are  scientific 
tables  and  remarks  on  the.  "  Three  wettest  years"  (1872,  1877 
and  1903;  and  on  the  subject  of  evaporation. — Mr.  Murray 
has  brought  out  Smiles'  "  Lives  of-  die  Engineers  "  in  a  solid, 
"  popular  edition  "  (4  vols.  $s.  bd.  each)  illustrated  chiefly  by 
half-tone  blocks.  It  is  printed  in  good  bold  type. — We  grow 
a  little  shy  of  bulky  tomes  on  Thoreau,  Emerson  and  other 
American  writers  of  their  schools.  No  doubt  they  appeal  to 
American  readers  largely  and  properly  :  they  have  no  absorb- 
ing interest  for  English  people.  We  are  better  pleased  with 
Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  own  works.  "  Emerson  Poet  and 
Thinker  ",  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Carey  t'Putnams,  #3.50),  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  these  books.  It  has  entertaining  personal  touches, 
though  these  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  man.  "To  what  we  call  pure  animal  spirits  he 
was  entirely  a  stranger.  Even  as  a  boy  his  habit  was  to 
smile  where  others  would  laugh,  nor  could  he  perceive  the 
happy  charm  of  beauty,  spontaneous  laughter."  Laughter 
Emerson  described  as  "  a  seneschal  and  detective".  For  the 
purification  of  drawing-rooms,  he  held,  "these  entertaining 
explosions  should  be  under  strict  control ". — "  The  King's 
Homeland  "  (Black)  is  a  book  of  important  appearance  with 
the  Royal  arms  on  its  cover.  It  is  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dutt  and  Mr. 
H.  Rider  Haggard  supplies  an  introduction.  We  might  have 
supposed  that  Mr.  Dutt  little  needed  introducers  in  a  book  on 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Dutt  is  a  very  good  writer  on  Norfolk  scenery 
and  antiquities.  In  this  volume  he  deals  almost  entirely  with 
local  history.  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson  contributes  a  short  article 
on  "Rare  Plants  in  the  Sandringham  District". — "Records  of 
the  Stirlingshire,  Dumbarton,  Clackmannan  and  Kinross 
Militia"  (Mackay,  Stirling,  ioj.  bd.  net)  has  been  compiled 
by  Colonel  A.  H.  Middleton.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
officers  and  others  interested  in  this  fine  regiment. — Mr.  Bennett 
Wendell,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  University,  has 
published  his  Clark  lectures  delivered  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  in 
1902-1903  on  "The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 
English  Literature"  (Macmillan.  7j.net).  They  were  wo  rth 
republishing  for  their  graceful  language  and  original  thought. 
— Among  reprints  which  we  hav  e  received  of  late  are  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour's  "  Essays  and  Addresses  "  (Douglas,  js.  bd.),  a  third 
and  enlarged  edition,  which  now  includes  the  "  Economic 
Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade"  and  "Reflections  suggested 
by  the  New  Theory  of  Matter";  "London  Lyrics"  (Mac- 
millan.  2s.  bd.  net),  by  F.  Locker  Lampson  in  the  "Golden 
Treasury  Series "  ;  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  (Lippincott. 
i8j.),  being  vol.  xiv.  of  the  "New  Variorum  Edition"  of 
Miakespeare,  edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness  ;  Mary 
Russell  Mitford's  "Country  Stories"  uSeeley.  2J.net)  illustrated 
by  George  Morrow  ;  "Our  Village  "  I  Dent.  5*.  net)  illustrated 
by  Mr.  C.  Brock  ;  "The  Princess  and  other  Poems"  (Dent. 


$s.  net)  in  "  Miranda's  Library"  ;  Pascal's  "  Provincial  Letters", 
Dekker's  "The  Gull's  Hornbook",  Nenophon's  "Memorabilia 
of  Socrates"  (J.  S.  Watson's  1S55  edition,  now  edited  by  R.  S. 
Hughes),  "The  Latin  Works  of  Dante  Alighieri  ",  a  transla- 
tion, revised  by  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell  and  Philip  H.  Wick- 
steed  ;  Owen  Feltham's  "  Resolves  Divine,  Morall  and 
Political",  edited  by  Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton ;  and  D.  G. 
Rossetti's  translations  of  early  Italian  poets  and  of  "Vita 
Nuova  ".  These  six  volumes  are  in  Messrs.  Dent's  "Temple 
Classics".  The  last  volume  has  as  frontispiece  a  delightful 
portrait  of  Rossetti,  from  the  famous  drawing  by  himself  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAW. 

"  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts  and  Letters."  By 
C.  H.  W.  Johns.    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    1904.  is. 

Of  the  making  of  law-books  of  the  ordinary  practical  type 
there  is  no  end,  though  we  believe  1904  had  the  lowest  record 
for  many  years  :  but  Mr.  Johns  has  travelled  far  out  of  the 
beaten  tracks  in  this  volume  of  his  which  forms  one  of  the 
series  known  as  the  Library  of  Ancient  Inscriptions.  There 
is  much  in  it  which  can  only  be  familiar  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  process  by  which  the  ancient  histories  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  have  been  reconstituted  by  the  labours 
of  scholars.  But  Mr.  Johns  has  succeeded  in  presenting  for 
the  easy  comprehension  of  every  cultivated  reader  a  fascinating 
account  of  the  laws  and  customs  on  which  the  public  and 
social  life  of  the  oldest  civilisation  known  to  us  was  based.  It 
is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  compare  a  system  of  law 
and  morality  so  different  from  our  own  and  yet  essentially  such 
as  compels  our  admission  that  it  attained  the  same  ends  of 
justice  which  are  the  aims  of  modern  law.  The  starting  point 
of  Mr.  Johns'  learned  commentary  is  what  is  known  as  the 
oldest  law  book  in  the  world  ;  the  code  of  Hammurabi  dating 
from  about  2250  B.C.,  which  was  found  so  recently  as  1901 
at  Susa,  and  published  in  January  1902.  This  discovery 
enabled  scholars  for  the  first  time  to  reconstruct  the  legal  ideas 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  more  effectively  even  than 
their  general  history.  By  means  of  it  it  is  possible  to  enter 
into  the  more  intimate  character  of  these  ancient  peoples 
than  was  possible  before  ;  and  they  bear  the  test  of  criticism 
even  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  whether  it  is  applied 
to  their  family  law,  to  that  of  property,  to  contractual 
relations,  to  their  criminal  legislation,  or  to  their  general 
business  life.  Notwithstanding  institutions  such  as  poly- 
gamy and  slavery  which  are  unsympathetic  to  us,  it  is 
remarkable  how  they  succeeded  in  mitigating  their  defects  to 
serve  the  ends  of  justice  and  humanity.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  probably  on  the'  whole  they  were  as  effectively 
secured  as  they  have  been  in  Western  civilisation.  Mr.  Johns 
writes  almost  with  enthusiasm  of  these  peoples  "  so  highly 
educated,  so  deeply  religious,  so  humane  and  intelligent,  who 
developed  such  just  laws  and  such  permanent  institutions  ". 
He  states  his  case  very  suggestively  when  he  asserts  that  "  a 
right-thinking  citizen  of  a  modern  city  would  probably  feel 
more  at  home  in  ancient  Babylon  than  in  mediaeval  Europe  ". 
We  can  praise  heartily  a  book  which  we  have  found  as  humanly 
interesting  as  it  is  scholarly. 

"  Osgoode  Hall  :  Reminiscences  of  the  Bench  and  Bar."  By 
James  Cleland  Hamilton.  London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell. 
1904.    1  of.  bd. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Bar  and  his  object 
is  to  describe  the  legal  personages,  the  legal  customs  and  prac- 
tices, and  generally  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the 
lawyer's  profession  in  Canada.  It  is  of  course  of  no  great 
antiquity  and  its  centre  is  mostly  Osgoode  Hall  which  has 
stood  in  Canadian  history  for  our  Inns  of  Court,  Courts  of 
Law,  and  Record  Office.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Chief  Courts 
of  Ontario  and  the  depository  of  judicial  records  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Provincial  history  ;  the  youthful  students  and; 
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the  reverend  signiors  of  the  law  assemble  under  its  roof,  and 
the  shades  of  well-known  Canadians,  venerated  for  learning 
and  patriotic  service,  rise  before  us  as  we  look  on  the  Hall,  see 
the  portraits  on  its  walls,  and  traverse  its  tiled  floors,  hand- 
some library,  many  court-rooms  and  offices.  Mr.  Hamilton 
reanimates  this  "still  life"  with  historical  and  antiquarian  lore, 
of  quaint  customs,  with  personal  anecdotes,  and  social  and 
professional  incidents.  Many  of  these  portraits  are  reproduced, 
and  the  book  will  be  found  readable  by  all  who  have  a  taste 
for  legal  literature  of  this  class. 

'•The  Dictionary  of  Legal  Quotations."    By  James  William 
N'orton-Kyshe.     London  :    Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1904. 

I  CM.  6lf. 

This  book  is  described  as  being  composed  of  selected  dicta 
of  English  Chancellors  and  Judges  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
the  present  time.  In  our  opinion  it  is  an  example  of  "  wasted 
time  and  misemployed  talents"  and  we  cannot  see  what  useful 
purpose  legal  or  literary  this  Stroud's  Judicial  Dictionary  run 
to  seed  can  serve.  The  first  page  will  furnish  as  good  an 
example  as  any  of  the  value  of  this  Dictionary  It  is  a  selec- 
tion rather  too  favourable  as  the  very  first  sentence  is  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  whole  book.  "  Men  will  not  commonly 
steal  women  that  are  worth  nothing",  said  an  old  judge  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  is  well  enough,  but  what  primarily 
is  the  point  of  a  quotation  such  as  this  :  ''It  is  fit  that  justice 
should  be  administered  with  great  caution  "  ;  with  its  accom- 
panying "  See  also  Judges  16  ;  Pleadings  3  ;  Precedents  20  ; 
Statutes  10".  Such  laborious  trifling  is  absurd  ;  and  there  are 
scores  of  pages  filled  with  matter  of  as  little  value  or  as  little 
wit  in  this  work  of  over  three  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Norton- 
Kyshe  might  have  made  a  not  uninteresting  small  collection  ; 
but  he  has  edited  with  little  discretion  and  has  apparently  put 
in  everything  he  could  find  that  judges  have  said  if  it  could  be 
detached  from  a  context. 

*f  Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm."     Sixth  Edition.     By  Aubrey 
John  Spencer.    London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.    1904.  26s. 

"  Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm  "  has  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  a 
storehouse  of  practical  information  for  all  lawyers  who  have  to 
advise  on  matters  connected  with  agricultural  and  rural  ques- 
tions as  well  as  for  landlords  land  agents  and  farmers  and 
sporting  people  of  all  kinds  who  desire  guidance  in  many 
instances  not  for  legal  purposes  strictly  but  as  part  of  their 
general  equipment  as  persons  having  "  a  stake  in  the  country  ". 
Many  persons  must  have  old  editions  in  their  possession  and 
those  who  have  are  in  a  position  to  trace  very  instructively  by 
comparison  with  the  present  edition  important  changes  in 
some  phases  of  agriculture.  It  was  an  antique  world  in  which 
Dixon  wrote  when  compared  with  that  of  the  present  editor. 
As  an  example  we  need  only  mention  such  Acts  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  the  Market  Gardeners  Compensation 
Acts,  and  most  characteristic  of  all  the  application  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  agricultural  labourers. 
There  still  figures  in  this  edition  the  statement  of  various  agri- 
cultural customs  originally  compiled  in  1858  by  the  author  who 
rather  plumed  himself  on  his  performance.  Now  though  the 
editor  retains  it  he  somewhat  lukewarmly  remarks  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 

"International  Law."     Part  I.    Peace.    By  John  Westlake. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    1904.  9^. 

The  professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  holds  such  a  distinguished  place  in  his  department 
of  the  law  that  a  text-book  by  him  may  be  regarded  less  with  a 
view  to  criticism  of  treatment  than  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining with  what  specific  purpose  he  has  produced  it.  Inter- 
national law  tends  to  become  increasingly  a  branch  of  a 
liberal  education  and  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
every  man  of  affairs  in  politics  or  business  in  foreign  trade. 
Most  of  the  text-books  have  been  intended  for  the  lawyer ; 
some  of  them  have  been  prepared  as  encyclopaedias  of  inter- 
national law,  such  as  Wheaton  for  example  or  Phillimore. 
Professor  Westlake's  object  has  been  to  write  for  "English 
University  students  and  average  Englishmen  interested  in 
public  affairs,  neither  of  them  a  class  which  can  devote  much 
time  to  a  single  science,  and  to  put  them  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  discussions  on  other  topics  as  they  arise  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country  ".  To  state  such  an  aim  by  so 
accomplished  an  author  is  to  recommend  the  book,  and  we  need 
>ay  nothing  more  except  that  a  companion  volume  is  to  follow 
dealing  with  international  law  in  the  state  of  war. 

"  Select  Statutes,  Cases  and  Documents  ".    Edited  by  C.  Grant 
Robertson.    London  :  Methuen.    1904.    10s.  bd.  net. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  a  Fellow  of  AH  Souls,  Oxford,  and  an 
examiner  in  the  Honour  School  of  Modern  History.  His 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  compilation  is  that  in  lecturing  on 
constitutional  history  from  1660  to  the  great  Reform  Bill  he 
had  no  handy  collection  of  selected  original  authorities  similar 
to  those  of  the  "  Select  Charters"  of  Stubbs,  and  accordingly 
set  himself  to  supply  the  want.  The  selection  has  been  made 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lawyer  so  much  as  from  that 
of  the  student  of  constitutional  history,  so  that  instead  of 


relying  merely  on  paraphrases  of  text-writers  we  may  study 
the  actual  documents  or  the  actual  words  of  the  judges  "who 
made  both  law  and  history  and  liberty  by  their  decisions  ",  as 
Mr.  Robertson  puts  it.  It'is  a  very  serviceable  work  that  he 
has  done,  especially  for  junior  students. 

"  Law  in  Business."  By  Hew  A.  Wilson.  London  :  Methuen. 
1904.    2s.  bd.  net. 

In  this  little  book  of  150  pages  Mr.  Wilson  writes  pleasantly 
and  lucidly,  and  accurately  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test 
his  statements,  on  many  topics  of  law  which  can  be  explained 
generally  to  the  ordinary  man  engaged  in  modern  commercial 
affairs.  It  is  an  outline  of  the  rules  and  principles  relating  to 
commercial  contracts  such  as  the  sale  of  goods,  cheques 
and  bills  of  exchange,  principal  and  agent,  landlord  and  ten- 
ant and  to  bankruptcy.  If  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended 
is  content  to  gather  a  few  elementary  ideas  on  these  matters, 
and  is  not  led  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  knows 
enough  to  apply  them  to  actual  facts  he  may  amuse  himself 
with  it  not  without  profit. 

"The  Law  of  Copyright."  By  Walter  Arthur  Copinger. 
Fourth  Edition,  by  J.  M.  Easton.  London  :  Stevens  and 
Haynes.    1904.  32J. 

This  most  comprehensive  treatise  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  the  part  relating  to  international 
copyright  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  new  editor. 
In  regard  to  the  American  Copyright  Bill  now  before  Congress 
whereby  books  originally  published  in  a  foreign  language  may 
obtain  copyright,  the  editor  remarks  that  whilst  this  proposal 
might  afford  relief  to  Continental  authors,  it  would  afford  none 
\  to  British  authors.  We  have  in  a  recent  article  expressed  this 
view,  and  also  pointed  out,  as  the  editor  does,  that  it  is  through 
the  action  of  America  that  the  international  copyright  question 
is  so  greatly  complicated. 

"The  Law  Relating  to  Sewers  and  Drains."  By  Alexander 
Macmorran  and  W.  Addington  Willis.  London  :  Butter- 
worth.    1904.  is. 

Laymen  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  one  of  the  most 
I  difficult  cjuestions  the  Courts  ever  have  to  decide  is  when  a 
drain  is  a  sewer.    It  is  a  notoriously  complicated  branch  of  the 
law  and  has  puzzled  judges  as  much  as  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.     Many  important  consequences  turn  on  the 
i  distinction.    It  leads  to  conflict  between  local  authorities  and 
between  these  and  private  individuals  and  altogether  a  pretty 
sum  of  money  is  spent  annually  in  law  costs  over  •  it.  Mr. 
J  Macmorran  K.C.  is  a  noted  practitioner  in  this  and  sundry  other 
I  branches  of  local  government  law  and  he  and  his  co-editor, 
Mr.  Willis,  have  set  themselves  to  straighten  out  the  matter  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  this  process  ;  and  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  including  Appendix  and  Index*,  800  pages,  making  a  very 
stout  volume,  are  required  to  see  them  through   their  un- 
'.  exhilarating  labours.    They  say  it  would  be  mere 1  presumption 
to  suggest  that  any  work  however  carefully  prepared  could 
make  the  subject  simple  ;  and  all  that  they  can  or  wish  to 
;  claim  for  their  book  is  its  completeness  as  a  Digest  of  this 
branch  of  the  law.    Nobody  is  better  qualified  than  they  are 
to  say  what  completeness  means  in  this  connexion  and  doubt- 
less they  have  made  good  their  claim. 

"  The  Law  of  Covenants."  By  Gawayne  Baldwin  Hamilton. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.  1904. 
io.f.  6d. 

The  law  relating  to  covenants  is  strictly  a  technical  branch 
of  the  conveyancer's  art  ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  carefully 
digested  record  of  the  cases  as  brought  down  to  July  of  last 
year  makes  this  second  edition  of  additional  value  to  the  persons 
for  whose  use  it  has  been  prepared. 


Fop  this  Week's  Books  see  page  218. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad.^ 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    0152 

Quarter  Year        ...     07    I    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher\would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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To  H.M.  THE  K.1.NU. 

THE POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

BlACKiWHITE 

WHISKY 


To  HRH.thi.PRINCE  of  WALES. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 

EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,   calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M„„„„„AF-  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pa  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.   CC    \J.  SERVICES. 


Pp  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  CC  \J,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Pa     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    CC    \J.  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 


ELTHAM     COLLEGE,  KENT. 
THE    ROYAL    NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Examination  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  March  27th  and  following  days. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special 
Classes  for  all  Navy  and  Army  Examinations. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D. 


Caifien 

SWISS  '^^^■^ 


MILK- CHOCOLATE. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  SWEETMEATS. 

Approved  by  the  most  fastidious,  assimilated  by  the  most 
weakly  digestion, 

APPRECIATED   BY  ALL. 

Of  all  Confectioners,  from  id.  Upwards. 

Sole  Agents:  ELLIS  &  CO.,  20  Sir  Thomas  Street,  Liverpool. 
N.B.— The  Coupon  Presentation  Scheme  closes  at  the  end  of  this  month. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  1/11,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES-. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  it  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

GRAFTON  GALLERIES,    8  GRAFTON    STREET,  W. 

Under  the  patronage  of  M.  RODIN,  Sir  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  P.R.S.A. ; 
JOHN  S.  SARGENT,  Esq.,  R.A.  ;  JOHN  LAVERY,  Esq.,  R.S.A. 

A  GRAND    EVENING  CONCERT 

(/»  Aid  of  the  French  Impressionist  Fund) 

WILL   BE  GIVEN  ON 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  26TH,  1905. 

The  following  eminent  Artistes  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services  : 
VOCALISTS-  Madame  Blanche  Marchesi,  Mademoiselle  Zulita  Dumas,  Made- 
moiselle Marguerite  Huguenet,  Mr.  Gregory  Hast,  Mr.  Denis  O'Sutlivan,  Mr. 
Gervase  Elwes,  Mr.  Atherton  Smith. 
PIANOFORTE— Madame  Rogei -Miclos,  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn. 
VIOLIN— M.  Johannes  Wolff,  Miss  Eleanora  Jackson. 
VIOLONCELLO— Mr.  Boris  Hambourg. 

AT  THE  PIANO  : 
Mr.  Henry  Bird,  Mr.  Richard  Epstein,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Lindo. 

TICKETS  —  PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  —  may  be  obtained  from  Madame 
Blanche  Mafchesi,  16  Greville  Place,  Kilburn  Priory,  N.W.  ;  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  ;  usual  Agents  ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Rutter,  Hon.  Sec.  French  Impres- 
sionist Fund,  S  and  9  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
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M>:  JOHX  PA.VE  legs  to  announce  that  he  will  publish  on 
February  21  thi  <  J  autiu  ntii ■  Biography  of  ROBER  T 

■7E/V/E.Y  JJA  U'KER,  :■':  fa  ..:<-'  ~rscu-J\-t  of  Mo.iven- 

■7 tow,  by  his  Son-in- Law,  Mr.  C.  E.  Byles. 


THE  LIFE  &  LETTERS 
OF  R.  S.  HAWKER 

(VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW).  ..  . 
By  his  Son-in-Law,  C.  E.  BYLES.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  including 
a  Water-Colour  Sketch  of  Hawker  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lithographs  by 
J.  Ley  Pethybridge,  reproductions  of  Portraits,  &c:   Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Hawker  'was  for  40  years  Vicar  of  Morwensto^v,  a  lonely  parish 
on  the  Cornish  coast.  >  He  was  an  ecicntjjs  genius,  whose  mind 
took  colour  from  its  wild  and  romantic  environment.  Cornwall, 
in  his  youth,  was  the  haunt  of  the  smuggler  and  the  wrecker, 
whose  traditions  he  has  embodied  in  his  "  Cornish  Ballads"  and 
"  Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Far  Cornwall.''''  He  is,  perhaps, 
best  ktunvn  by  the  ballad  with  the  old  refrain — "  And  shall  Tre' . 
iazitiy  die  .'■  Here's  tweutyt'housand  Cornish  men  Will  know  the 
reason  why  " — a  poem  so  full  of  the  antique  spirit  as  to  deceive 
sveh  an  astute  critic  as  Macaiday,  not  to  mention  Scott  and 
Dickens.  Tennyson  visited  Hawker  in  1848,  and  drew  from 
him  much  material  for-the  "  Idylls."  Hawker 's  account  of  this 
memorable  visit  is  given  in  the  book. 

At  all  Libraries,  Booksellers',  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  FEB.  21. 


Books  to  Order  from  the  Library. 
WITH  THE    PILGRIMS    TO  MECCA: 

The  Great  Pilgrimage,  a.m.  1318,  a.d.  1902.    By  HADJI  KHAN, 
M.R.A.S.,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Pest,  and  WILFRID 
I       SPARKOY.    With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  VambJSry,  and  many 
Illustrations.    Demy  Gvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


6s.       Mew  Six-Shilling  Novels. 


6s. 


HELEN  OF  TROY,  N.Y. 

By  WILFRID  S.  JACKSON,  Author  of  "  Nine  Points  of  the  Law  " 

A  NEW  PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA. 

By  ANNIE  E.  HOLDSWORTH. 

BEFORE  THE  CRISIS.  By  F.  B.  MOTT. 

HELEN  ALLISTON.  By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth's  Children." 
CONSTANCE  WEST.    By  K.  R.  PUNSHON.  {Ready shortly. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 


O     O  O 


Do  you  Hunt  ? 
Do  you  Fish  ? 


Do  you  Shoot  ? 
Do  you  play  Polo  ? 
Do  you  play  Cricket  ? 
Do  you  play  Football  ?      Do  you  Motor  ? 
Do  you  go  Racing  ?      Do  you  Yacht  ? 
Do  you  play  Bridge  ? 

Do  you  solve  Acrostics  ? 
Do  you  care  for  Life  in  the  Country  ? 

IF  YOU  DO  ANY  OF  THESE  THINGS  YOU  MUST 
READ- 

LAND  <3  WATER 

ILLUSTRATED 

■>[    AI.I.  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


7'ricc  Sixpence,  or  post  free  6£d.  direct  from  the  Publishers, 
'LAND'*  WATER  ILLUSTRATED,"  12  Henrietta  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art  and;  Arc  Oology 
Collection  de  Clercq  :  Catalogue  public-  p'ar  les  soins  de  1' Academic 

des  Inscriptions  et  Belle-s-Leutes,  et  sous  la  direction  de  MM.  de 

Vogue,  E.  BabeloivE.  'Pottier.     Tctae  III.,  "Les  Bronzes" 

(par  A.  de  Kidder).  Paris:  Leroux.  321. 
Bibliotheque  d'etudes  du  Musee  Guimet.    Tome  XVII.,  "Le Nepal" 

(par  Sylvain  Levy).  Paris  :  Leroux.  8/r. 
"  Timgad  "  :  Une  cite  africarne  sous  l'empire  romain  (par  A.  Ballu  et 

R.  Cagnat,  membre  de  l'lnstitut).     Paris:  Leroux. 

Biography 

The  Life   and  Times  of  General  Sir  James  Brown  R.E.  K.C.B. 

K.C.S.I.  (General  T.  J.  McLeod  Innes).    Murray,    i&s.  net. 
The  Life  and  Letters  bf*R.  S."  Hawker,  sometime'Vicar  of  Morwenstow 

(C.  E.  Byles)!1   Lane.    21s.  net. 
Bygones  Worth  ;ReiAembering  .  (George  Jacob  Holyoake.    2  vols.). 

Unwin.  21s. 

Recollections  of  Troubled  Times  in  Irish  Politics  (T.  D.  Sullivan). 

Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker.  5s. 
Lavieet  l'oeuvre  d'Elizabeth  Browning  (par  Germaine-Marie  Merlette). 

Paris  :  Armand  Colin.    Sfr.  -. 

(FICTION 

The  Clock  and  the  Key  (A.  H.  Vesey).    Appleton.    35-.  6d. 

A  Country  Diary  (Mrs.  AlfrecVCbek).    Allen.  6s. 

The  Tempestuous  Petticoat  (Robert  Barr),  6s.  ;  Madame  Butterfly 

(John  Luther  Long),  3s.  6d.  Methuen. 
Nicole  (Owen  Johnson)  ;  The  Red  Cravat  (Alfred  T.  Sheppard). 

Macmillan. "  6s.  each. 
Long  Live  Love  (T.  R.  Threlfall).    Ward,  Lock.    3^.  6d. 
Peter's  Mother' (Mrs'.  Henry  de  la  Pasture).  'Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Jeannie  Jemima  Jones  (by  the  "  Blunderland  "  Cartoonist).  Simpkin, 

Marshall.    3*.  6d. 
An  Awful  Legacy  (W.  P.  Naish).    Drane.  6s. 
Cut  Laurels  (M.  Hamilton).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Belinda  the  Backward  (Salome  Hocking).    Fifield.    2s.  net. 
Servitude  (par  Jean  de  Foville).    Paris:  Plon-Nourrit.  3/>'.5°- 
Heirs  of  Reuben  (Chris  Healy).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Law 

The  Inventors'  Guide  to  Patent  Law  and  the  New  Practice  (James 
Roberts).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Complete  Works  of  Count  Leo  N.  Tolstoy  (Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Edited  and  Translated  by  Professor  Leo  Wiener).  Dent.  31.  6d. 
net  each. 

The  Poetry  of  Architecture  (John  Ruskin).    Allen.    6s.  net. 

Paul  et  Virginie  (Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.    Preface  de  Melchior  de 

Vogue).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 
Poems  (Coleridge),  2s.  6d.  net  ;  Carleton's  Select  Stories,  2s.  6d.  net  ; 

Romeo  and  Juliet  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d.  net 

.each.  Blackie. 

Theology 

Vinum  Sacramenti  (Reginald  V.  Bury).  Hodges,  Figgis.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Whitefield's  Journals  (with  appreciations   by  Canon  Hay  Aitken, 

Cowper,  and  John  Foster.    Edited  by  William  Wale).  Drane. 

y.  6d.  net. 

The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literature  (Irving  F.  Wood).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Shrines  of  British  Saints  (J.  Charles  Wall).    Methuen.    ft,  6d.  net. 
Thoughts  concerning  Omnipotence  (William  Harris).  Rivingtons. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Travel 

With  the  Russians  in  Peace  and  War  (Colonel  the  Hon.   F.  A. 

Wellesley).    Nash.    I2j'.  6d. 
Great  Zimbabwe,  Mashonaland,  Rhodesia  (R.  X.  Hall).  Methuen. 

2  If.  net. 

Far  and  Near  (John  Burroughs).    Constable.    5-f.  net. 
The  Mountains  (S.  E.  White).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Js.  6d. 
Sicily  (Douglas  Sladen).    Methuen.    p.  net. 
A  Modern  Campaign  (David  Eraser).    Methuen.  6s. 
The  Dickens  Country  (Frederic  G.  Kitton).    Black.  6s. 
Lhasa  (Perceval  Landon.    2  vols.).    Hurst  and  Blackett.    42J.  net. 
With  the  Pilgrims  to  Mecca  (Hadji  Khan  and  Wilfrid  Sparroy). 
Lane.    125-.  6d.  net. 

Verse 

The  Birth  of  Parcival  (R.  C.  Trevelyan).    Longmans.    3.C  6d.  net. 
Broad  Cast  (Ernest  Crosby).    Fifield.    is.  6d.  net. 
The  Garden  of  Francesca  (Henry  Cullimore)  ;  Days  of  Old  Rome 
(Arthur  Lewis).    Elkin  Mathews.    3.?.  6d.  net  each. 

Miscellaneous 

Antiquary,  The  (Vol.  XL.,  January  to  December,  1904).  Stock. 
Balkan  (Question  (Edited  by  Luigi  Villari).    Murray,    ios.  6d.  net. 
Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench.    Dean.    "]s.  6d. 
net. 

De  Profundis  (Oscar  Wilde).    Methuen.    $s.  net. 

I.'Idioma  Gentile  (Edmondo  de  Amicis).    Milano :  Fratelli  Treves. 

Modem  Constitutions  in  Outline  (Leonard  Alston).  Longmans. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Sportsman's  Year  Book,  1905  (Ldited  by  A.  WallLs  Myers).  Newnes. 
3.C  6d.  net. 

Yellow  War,  The  (By  "O").    Blackwood.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  eok  February  :— Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3/;-.  ;  La  Revue,  I  fr.  30  ;  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts, 
7//  .50  ;  La  Revue  d'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne,  7/;'. 50. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS  BY 

SIR    ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

IN   HISTORY,  and 


LANDSCAPE 


other  Essays. 

Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


By  SIR    ARCHIBALD   GE1KIE,  D.C.I..,  F.R.S. 


SHAKESPEAREAN     TRAGEDY : 

Lectures  on  Hamlet.  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Macbeth. 

By  Professor  A.  C.  BRADLEY,  LL.O.,  Litt.D. 
Svo.  10s.  net. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in. putting  Professor  Bndley's  book j.***J£*g 


THE   MYTHS  OF  PLATO. 


Trans- 

"a"ed7with"ttoduc"tory^idother  Observations,  by  J.  A.  STEWART,  M.A., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Whites  Professor  of  Mora  Philosophy  n  the 
University  of  Oxford.    Svo.  14s.  net.  {Classical  Library. 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

FREE  TRADE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

AVEBURY.    Demy  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  flat  backs,  2s.  net.  each. 

SYDNEY  SMITH.  By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 
THOMAS  MOORE.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 


MACMILLAN'S  GUIDE  TO  ITALY  AND 

SICILY.    With  19  Maps  and  36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition.  10s.net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Tastefully  printed  with  broad  margins,  in  large  4to.  size,  with  over 
150  Photographic  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt 
top,  price  21s.  net. 

NORMAN  TYMPANA 
AND  LINTELS, 

With  Figures  and  Symbolical  Sculpture,  still,  or  till  recently, 
existing  in  the  Churches  of  Creat  Britain. 

With  an  extended  Introduction  and  Description,  and  150  Phototype 
Illustrations. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  KEYSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

"The  volume  is  produced  with  an  elaborate  detail  which  suits  the  subject,  and 
establishes  itself  at  once  as  a  work  of  reference." — Reading  Gazette. 

"The  illustrations  are  all  of  good  size,  and  very  clearly  depict  the  sculptured 
figures  and  ornaments." — City  Press. 

"The  whole  subject  of  sculptured  Norman  tympana  and  lintels  is  of  great 
interest,  and  is  here  adequately  and  comprehensively  treated." 

Western  Morning  News. 

"This  hook  of  Mr.  Keyser's  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  on  a  special  subject  of 
architectural  detail  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time."— British  Architect. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.    A  Study 

in  the  Discipline  of  Circumstance.    By  SYBIL  M.  ILLS. 

"  The  story  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  :  the  interest  is  sustained  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  when  the  end  is  reached  the  reader  feels  the  better  for  having 
read  it." — Leicester  Mercury. 

Iii  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

LIFE'S    PHASES.    A  Domestic  Story. 

By  MARY  ADAMS  COLI.INGS. 

"  Vividly  written  and  full  of  human  interest." — Record. 

"There  is  some  excellent  character  drawing;  the  incidents  are  well  desciibed, 
and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the  conclusion."—  Leicester  Mercury. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


DAMES   AND    DAUGHTERS    OF  THE 

FRENCH  COURT.   By  Geraldinr  BROOKS.  With  Photo- 
gravure and  other  Illustrations.    Large  crown  3vo.  Ss.  6d.  not. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


THE    PERSONAL    STORY    OF  THE 

UPPER  HOUSE.    By  Kosmo  Wilkinson.    With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 

■111  iimi  mil  — — ■jmsinwnnii  miiii  mim 


BY  BEACH  AND  BOGLAND. 

By  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  "  Irish  Idjlls"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  68. 
The  scene  of  these  charming  stories  of  Irish  peasant  life  is  laid  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


ASTRONOMY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

By  Camii.le  Flawmarion,  Author  of  "Lumen,"  "  The  Unknown," 
&c.    With  84  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Nature  Photography.  By  F.  C.  Snell.  With 
o  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


CHATS  ON  OLD  FURNITURE. 

By  Arthur  Hayden,  Author  of  "  Chats  on  English  China."  With 
over  100  Illustrations,  including  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


"  SET  ALL  SCOTLAND 
BY  THE  EARS." 


  The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  says  of 

Percy  Fitzgerald's  Lady  Jean:  the  Romance 
of  the  Great  Douglas  Cause  (I2s.  net) :  "The 
tale  is  most  absorbing,  and  for  piquancy 
and  sensation  would  be  hard  to  beat  in  the 
records  of  our  eauses  eelcbrcs.  ...  It  cct  all 
Scotland  by  the  ears." 

— ■  George  Jacob  Holyoake's  Bygones 
Worth  Remembering  (2  vols.  21s.)  contains 
"many  delightful  memories  of  Gladstone, 
Bright,  Cobden,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Kings- 
ley,  George  Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  scores  of  others 
whose  names  fill  out  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."—"  Daily  Chronicle." 
■  Maxim     Gorky's    great    novel  of 

Russian  life,  Three  of  Them,  is  the  second 
volume  in  Mr.  Unwin's  remarkable  new 
series  of  shilling  novels.    Bound  in  cloth. 

1  Andrew  Macphail's  Essays  in  Puri- 
tanism (6s.)  contains  biographical  sketches 
of  John  Wesley,  Margaret  Fuller,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  others. 

==  J.  J.  Jusserand's  English  Wayfaring 


Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (XIV.  Century)  is 
now  issued  uniform  with  Professor  Villari's 
"Life  of  Machiavelli"  and  other  standard 
works.    Bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.    ;  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    .Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  \V.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
V  L  I.  Genesis    Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings    Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job— Song:  of"  Solomon. 
Vol.  v.  Isaiah  — Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
*  *'*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Edited   by  A. 


Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 


w. 

Collected 


Edited  by  his 


Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings. 

Edition.    9  vols.  ,, 
.Miscellaneous  Essays. 

.Dante,  and  other  Essays.  ' 

'St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1S33— 1845; 

The  Beginning:  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Jxez'iew,  1846-1S00.    2  vols. 

life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church. 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by_  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 


Edited  by  W.  Aldis 


Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  w. 

Aldis  Wright. 


Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches. 

Frazer,  D.C. L. 


By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.   With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Historical  Studies.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of   the    Modern    Guides    of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

his  Nicc.f:,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems   Of   Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.   3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,   i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.    2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A.  .1 

Historical   Essays.     By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.   1  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.    2  vols. 

On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.    1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  w.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
*aa  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.  -  2  vols; 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manessb. 

Poetical  Works.    8  vols. 

Prose  Works.   2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
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DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59   LONG  ACRE. 


JUST  OUT. 


PHCENIX  LIBRARY: 

Vol.  III.  DIVORCE. 

Being  .1  translation  of  Un  LHvorct,  by  PAUL  BOURGET,  Member 
of  the  French  Academy.    Translated  by  K.  L.  CHARLWOOD.  6s. 
*,*  A  study  of  divorce  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  orthodox  spirit, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  doing  full  justice  to  the  representatives  of 
1  modern  ideas. 

Scotsman, — "  A  story  of  fascinating  and  powerful  interest.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  strong  and  subtle  realism";  the  action  ol  the  drama  is  rapid,  and  never 

allows  the  attention  to  lag  ihe  moral  tragedy  is  evolved  with  consummate  art, 

and  the  brilliant  delineation  of  the  characters  and  the  eternal  human  interest  of  the 
general  problems  that  underlie  the  actual  story  justify  tne  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  works  of  fiction  that  France  ha^  of  late  produced." 

To-Day. — "Though  M.  Bourget  takes  his  place  very  definitely  with  the  Catholic 
Church  and  is  very  severe  on  recent  French  Governments,  he  is  still  a  good  enough 
to  present  the  emotions  and  ideals  of  his  characters  with  an  impartial  justice. 

 This  powerful  novel  of  his  will,  I  am  sure,  attract  a  wide  public  among  the 

more  intelligent  of  English  readers." 

ALREADY  ISSUED  IN  THE  PHCENIX  LIBRARY. 

Vol.  I.   THE  COLONEL. 

A  Military  Romance.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Captain 
Oliveri  Sangiacomo,  by  E.  Si'ENDER.  (Phcenix  Library, 
Vol.  I.)  Crown  Svo.  36S  pages.  In  effectively  designed  cloth 
cover.  6s. 

*„*  A  tragic  story  of  youthful  sin  and  retribution,  written  by  a 
distinguished  Italian  Officer.  It  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  un- 
rest of  which  recent  scandals  have  revealed  the  existence  in  all 
European  armies. 

To -Day. — "  If  all  the  novels  in  the  '  Phicnix  Library  '  come  up  to  the  level  of  the 
first  book  in  the  series,  Mr.  David  Nutt,  the  publisher,  will  have  conferred  a  great 
boon  on  the  reading  public  .  No  more  captivating  initial  volume  could  have  been 
chosen  than  '  The  Colonel.'  " 

Outlook. — "An  intensely  tragic  military  romance." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Written  by  a  man  whj  thoroughly  knows  his  subject." 
Echo,— "A  wonderful  novel." 

'The  Times.  — "  To  those  who  wish  to  learn  something  about  the  Italian  Tommy 

Atkins  and  his  officers  it  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  Tne  translation  is 

excellent." 

Vol.  II.    THE    HOUSE    ON  THE 

HILL.  Being  a  translation  of  Hen/ant  a  la  Balustrade,  by 
Rene  Boylesve.    Translated  by  Jane  Hu tchison.  6s. 

*»*  A  charming  study,  full  of  delicate  and  sympathetic  humour,  of 
life  in  a  small  French  country  town  almost  as  conservative  in  its  ideas 
as  CRANFORD  itself. 

Great  Thoughts. — "  A  book  Ruskin  would  have  loved." 

Scotsman.  — *'  For  sheer  grace  there  are  no  story-writers  that  cm  compare  with 
the  French  ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  fJoylesve's  story  of  French  country  life, 
there  is  also  a  transparent  innocence  and  a  profound  worldly  wisdom,  the  result  is 
charming  indeed." 

Manchester  Guardian  — "  Of  the  many  French  novels  which  deal  with  provincial 
•life,  '  The  House  on  the  Hill '  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  .  .It  is  not 
often  that  a  French  novel  is  chosen  lor  translation  because  of  its  complete  suitability 
to  English  readers,  and  therefore  this  one  is  ail  tne  more  to  oe  welcomed." 

St.  Jautcss  Gazette. — "Should  be  very  welcome  tj  English  readers  The 

translation  i^  capitally  done." 


Works  of  the  late  WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 

POEMS.  With  Photogravure  reproduction  of  the 
Bust  by  Rodin.  Demy  Svo.  Printed  at  the  Constable  Press,  on 
hand-made  paper.  6s. 

HAWTHORN  AND  LAVENDER.    Demy  Svo. 

Uniform  in  get-up  with  the  "  Poems."  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSES.     i6mo.     With  etched 

Title-page  by  \V.  Hole  of  the  Old  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  VOLUNTARIES.    i6mo.    Printed  at 

the  Constable  Press,  on  hand-made  paper.    2s.  6d.  net. 


STUDIES  ON  BIBLICAL  LAW.     By  H.  N. 

Wiener,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     VIII.,  128  pp.  Cloth, 
%s,  6ii.  net ;  3s.  gd.  post  free. 
*»*  A  closely-reasoned  defence  of  the  homogeneous  and  genuine 
■character  of  the  .Mosaic  legislation  against  the  higher  critics. 

THE  SHADE  OF  THE  BALKANS.  Folk- 

Songs  and  Proverbs  of  the  Bulgars.  Chiefly  from  the  Collections 
of  P.  Sl-AVEIKOFF,  Translated  by  II.  Bernard.  With  an 
Introductory  Study  on  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Bulgaria  by 
P.  Sla\  eikoff,  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Bulgars  by  E,  J.  Dillon.  Square  demy  Svo. 
320  pp.    Cloth,  ys.  6d.  net ;  js.  gd.  post  free. 


Duckworth  &  Co. 


By  the  late  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG. 

COLLECTED    ESSAYS.     With    Memoir  by 

Lord  I!al<  arres.    With  12  Illustrations.    Royal  Svo.  {February. 


A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Dr.  \V.  J.  Rolfe.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net.  \Just  out. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.    By  Prince  Kro- 

potkin.    With  Portrait,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


BOOKS  AND  THINGS.   A  Volume  of  Essays. 

By  G.  S.  Street.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [  lust  out. 

THE    GREY  BRETHREN.     By  Michael 

Fairlkss,  Author  of  "  The  Roadmender."  Uniform  with  "  The  Roadmender." 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Next  week. 


AUGUSTE  RODIN.    By  Camille  Mauclair, 

Author  of  11  The  Great  French  Painters,"  "  French  Impressionists."  With  36 
Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

{Ready  Thursday. 


DURER.    By  T.  Sturge  Moore.    With  many 

Illustrations.    Pott  4to.  7s.  6u.  net.  [Just  out. 


GIOTTO.     By  Basil  de  Selincourt.  With 

many  Illustrations.    Pott  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 


VELAZQUEZ.    By  Auguste  Breal,  Author 

of  "  Rembrandt."    With  45  Illustrations.    Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


PROGRESS.      By    R.     B.  Cunninghame- 

GRAHAM.    6s.  {Just  out. 


THE   VICISSITUDES  OF  EVANGELINE. 

By  Elinor  Glvn,  Author  of  "  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth"  and  "The  Reflec- 
tions of  Ambrosine."    6s.  [March  2nd. 


GOSSIP.     By  Benjamin    Swift,  Author  of 

"  In  Piccadilly."    6s.  [Ready  Thursday. 


THE   HOUSE   OF  BARNKIRK.     By  Amy 

McLaren,  Author  of"  From  a  Davos  Balcony."  6s. 


THE    CHILD.     By  Karin  Michaelis.  A 

Psychological  Study  of  the  Child  Mind.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
John  Neilson  Lauvrik. 


REVOLUTIONARY    TYPES.     By   I.  A. 

Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  B.  Clnntnghame-Graham.  Demy 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Miss  Taylor  has  made  living,  breathing  figures  of  all  the  dead  she  has  touche 
and  in  a  manner  enthusiastic  yet  grave  has  reminded  us  that  in  all  lives  of  hope  and 
endeavour  there  is  a  triumph  more  profound  than  can  be  measured  by  success." 

Outlook. 


Real  Stories  of  Russian  Life. 

By 
MAXIM 
GORKY. 

Twenty-six  Men 
and  a  Girl 

Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 
Cloth,  2s.  net. 

"  Brings   us  fare   to  face  with  bare 
human  nature." — PILOT. 

By 
ANTON 
TCHEKHOFF. 

The  Black  Monk 

Cloth,  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Anton  Tchekhoff  holds  a  reputation 
in  Russia  next  after  Tolstoy,  and  his 
Stories  should  be  read   by  those  who 
care  to  know  Russian  life  at  first  hand 
intimately. 

3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

T\/[ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1V1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  i-,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY.  February  ai,  iocs, 'at  One  oolock  precisely,  Old 
English  and  Continental  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN,  comprising  Chelsea, 
Worcester,  Derby,  Bow,  Swansea,  Sevres,  Dresden,  &c.  :  also  Salt  Glaze, 
Whieldon,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Lambeth  Delft,  and  the  various  Staffordshire 
factories  :  Miniatures,  Enamels,  and  Bric-a-brac. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS   AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  THURSDAY,  February  23  1905,  and  Two  Following  Days, 
at  One  o'clock  precisely,  HOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  selection 
from  the  collection  of  W.  B.  TEOETM K.IER,  Esq.,  comprising  an  unusual  Col- 
lection of  Hooks  and  Papers  by  and  relating  to  Shelley.  The  property  of  the  late 
JULIAN  MARSHALL.  Esq.,  including  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickers.  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  valuable  Musical  Collections,  and  an  extensive  Collection  of  Cuttings 
referring  chiefly  to  Theatrical  and  <  iperatic  Entertainments.  The  Library  of 
THOMAS  HUTCHINSON,  Esq.,  containing  a  very  extensive  and  interesting 
Collection  of  Present-Day  Literature,  including*  many  volumes  with  autograph 
inscriptions,  or  letters  from  the  Authors  :  the  writings  of  Robert  Bridges,  Norman 
Gale,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  W.  E.  Henley,  Andrew  Lang,  Stephen  Phillips,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  fikc.  Other  Properties,  comprising  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne,  9  vols.  ; 
Sporting  Books ;  Elizabethan  Dramatic  Literature :  Playbills ;  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  a  complete  set ;  the  Kelmscott  Press  Publications,  including 
the  Chaucer  :  La  Fontaine,  Contes  et  Nouvelles  en  Vers.  1762,  with  the  rejected 
plates :  Foreign  Literature ;  Books  of  Prints ;  Modern  Literature,  Art  and 
Archaeology.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIYATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthlv  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515- 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  137  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Eooks,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


FRENCH    MASTERS.  DURAND-RUEL  &  SONS,  of  Paris. 

EXHIBITION  of  315   PICTURES  by  BOUDIN,    CEZANNE,  DEGAS, 
MANET,   MONET,   MORISOT.    PISSARO,   RENOIR,  SISLEY. 
GRAFTON  GALLERIES,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 
DAILY  (till  February  25th),  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 

PUBLIC 

OPIN1  O  N . 

Special  Features  : 
THE  SOCIAL  ROUND. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 
LIFE  IN   PARLIAMENT. — VII. 

By  HARRY  FURNISS. 

PUBLIC  OPINION.  2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSTUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE." 

Established  January  1900. 

NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

Above  periodical  is  an 

ILLUSTRATED  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MAGAZINE. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  monthly  record  of  events  in  the 
two  Services.  Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with 
short  Biographical  Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity ; 
Stations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the 
two  Services  :  Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ; 
Reviews  of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service 
Topics  of  the  Day;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  ..Vc. ;  while  Repro- 
ductions of  up-to-date  Photographs  and  Drawings  by  well-known 
Artists  are  freely  introduced. 

Subscription.  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

For  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  &c,  apply  to  the 
MANAGER,  "Army  and  Navy  Chronicle," 

in  JEK.MYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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BOVRIL,  LIMITED. 

Thk  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Bovril,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  152-166  Old  Street,  London,  EX.,  the  Viscount  Duncannon,  C.V.O. 
C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Harris,  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
and  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  in  graceful  terms  to  the  death  of  their  colleague, 
Mr.  Frederick  Gordon,  said  :  Smaller  sales  and  dwindling  profits  have  proved  the 
experience  of  many,  I  think  I  may  say  of  most,  commercial  concerns.  I  am  the 
better  pleased,  therefore,  to  come  before  you  with  an  account  showing  a  record 
turnover  and  an  increased  profit  over  last  year.  If  there  is  a  feature  it  is  that  the  ■ 
co-operative  societies  appear  to  have  made  progress,  whilst  the  fashionable  stores 
have  not  done  so  well,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  working  classes  have  felt  the 
touch  of  adversity  less  than  those  who  are  nominally  better  off.  I  mentioned  or. 
the  previous  occasion  that  the  backwash  of  the  South  .African  War  did  no  good, 
Government  surplus  stocks  being  resold  at  the  Caps  at  such  low  prices  that  it 
would  have  paid  manufacturers  to  have  bought  them  in  if  they  had  been  on  the 
spot.  Dealing  with  the  accounts,  there  was  an  item  of  .£11,250  for  debenture 
interest  in  the  1903  account,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  one  before  you,  as  we- 
paid  the  debenture  interest  one  day  earlier.  Reserve  shows  an  increase  of  £20,000, 
and  it  will  stand  at  .£145,000,  certainly  not  too  large  a  figure  for  a  concern  of  this- 
importance.  The  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  account,  after  paying  debenture  interest 
and  interim  dividends,  is/96,491  to  be  allocated  now.  On  the  creditor  side  of  the 
accounts  the  amount  of  goodwill,  &c,  stands  at  ;£i,oti  more  than  before, 
owing  to  a  further  payment  on  our  holding  of  Virol  shares.  On  the 
right-hand  side  you  have  our  gross  profit  on  trading,  which  is  ,620,283  more 
than  in  1903.  Transfer  fees  are  £18  down.  The  amount  we  have  received  for 
interest,  £^ig,  shows  the  tasier  circumstances  that  we  ate  getting  into  financially, 
and  the  small  balance  represents  dividend  on  Food  Specialists  Ordinary  shares. 
Bovril,  Limited,  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  subsidiary  Companies,  Virol, 
Limited,  and  Food  Specialists,  Limited.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have 
our  spenoings.  Under  the  various  headings  included  in  the  first  item  there  is  an. 
increase  of  ,£14,266.  Naturally  when  you  do  more  business  you  must  pay  more 
commissions,  charges,  &c.  Depreciation  on  plant  and  office  furniture  is  £185  less. 
Bad  and  doubtful  debts,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  .£377  less.  We  never  have  much 
to  complain  of  under  this  head.  The  balance  carried  down  to  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  £146,559,  is  the  concentrated  Bovril  of  the  whole  business,  and  shows  an 
improvement  of  £7,189,  as  compared  with  last  year.  Debenture  interest  never  - 
varies,  nor  do  interim  dividends,  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  final  figure  of  ^96,491, 
which  we  recommend  to  be  distributed  thus :— Preference  shares,  .£13,750 1  ■ 
Ordinary  shares,  £26,250 ;  Deferred  shares,  £22,500  ;  Reserved,  £20,000,  leaving 
.£13,991  to  be  carried  forward. 

He  then  referred  to  the  late  Australian  drought  and  the  return  of  the  "  Discovery 
from  the  Antarctic  which  was  very  interesting  to  them,  for  they  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  good  deal  towards  the  provisioning  of  the  expedition.  He  concluded  : 
Increastd  profits  and  record  sales  are  facts  that  speak  for  themselves.  I 
therefore  conclude  with  one  word  of  acknowledgment  to  our  staff  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  preparation  which  has  no  equal  ;  but  still,  in 
these  days.it  requires  push,  energy,  and  a  swing  together  to  m-'ke  a  success. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  have  now  much  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  report  and 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1004,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
appro  ved  and  adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  that  alter  the  fixed  rates  of  dividend 
have  been  paid  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  for  the  half-year  ending 
31st  December,  1904,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Deferred 
shares,  as  recommended  by  the  directors,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  sanctioned  ; 
all  dividends  subject  to  income-tax.  The  dividend  warrants  will  be  posted  on  the 
28th  February. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Johmon  (Vice-chairman)  said  he- would  like  to  amplify  Lord  Dun- 
cannon's  remarks  regarding  the  Australian  drought.  Owing  to  this  drought  and  to 
increased  sales  they  had  been  unable  to  get  all  their  demands  for  raw  material  met 
by  their  favourite  source  of  supplv — Australia,  and  therefore  had  made  arrange- 
ments in  South  America  with  the  Kemmerich  Company,  who  were,  he  believed,  the 
largest  owners  of  cattle  and  of  cattle  ranches  in  the  world.  He  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  re-olution. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  the  resolution  was  carried,  and 
formal  resolutions  were  passed  re-electing  the  retiring  directors  and  auditors  and 
thanking  the  staff. 


LONDON  PRODUCE  CLEARING  HOUSE,  LTD. 

Tmk  eighteenth  ordinary  general  meetme  was  held  at  the  London  Commercial  Salt  ■ 
Rooms,  Mincing  Lane,  Mr.  C.  C/arniko*v  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  extent  of  the  company's  turnover  depended  entirely 
upon  the  activity  of  the  various  articles  included  in  its  operations.  He  was  glad 
that  owing  to  the  unusml  animation  in  both  sugar  and  coffee,  they  were  able  to 
propose  the  paynent  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate-  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
past  year,  which  was  3  per  cent,  above  that  of  1Q03,  leaving  ,£18,750  to  be  carried 
forward,  as  against  ^12,45  j  a  year  ago.  Transactions  in  sugar  registered  by  the 
company  showed  an  increase  of  7,600,000  bags,  or  more  than  double  the  previous 
year's,  while  the  increase  in  coffee  was  about  2,000,000  bags.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
say  there  whether  the  present  price  of  sugar  was  fully  justified  bv  the  extra- 
ordinary deficiency  of  the  Continental  beet  crops,  but  with  a  deficiency  of 
something  over  1,000,000  tons  it  was  inevitable  that  values  should  advance 
considerably,  especially  a»  this  shortage  was  preceded  by  two  seasons  of: 
only  moderate  production.  Without  wishing  to  introduce  a  controversial  element, 
he  would  like  to  give  them  his  opinion,  as  one  who  had  had  the  closest  connexion 
with  sugar  all  his  life,  that  the  much-abused  Brussels  Convention  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  rise  which  had  taken  place.  It  was  due  to  short  crops  caused  by  the 
exceptionally  dry  weather  on  the  Continent  last  summer.  The  Convention  came 
just  in  Umt  to  save  the  cane-sugar  industry  from  ruin,  not  only  in  our  West  India 
Colonies,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  and  if  it  had  not  be-^n  carried 
through,  we  should  have  had  under  present  conditions  an  even  greater  scarcity, 
and  probably  much  higher  pri-  es.  The  company's  business  in  grain  had  fallen  off 
to  a  regrettable  extent,  a;  (he  supply  of  Americ  in  wheat  during  the  year  under 
review  had  become  smaller  and  smaller.  During  the  past  few  months  the  United 
States,  instead  of  being  a  seller,  had  been  a  competitor  with  this  country  for  Cana- 
dian wheat,  of  which  the  United  States  bought  very  considerable  quantities.  He 
had  every  hope  that  their  grain  business  would  soon  be  resumed  on  a  somewhat 
wider  basis,  so  that  they  would  no  longer  be  dependent  on  American  and  Canadian 
wheat  for  delivery  on  the-r  contracts.  Naturally,  it  took  some  time  before 
a  whole  trade  adapted  itself  to  a  new  basis  of  business,  but  he  hoped  that  tht 
negotiations  now  pending  would  lead  to  the  desired  result.  He  felt  bound 
to  draw  attention  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  trading  community  from  the 
establishment  of  well-organised  clearing  houses,  which  had  a  moderating  influence 
on  speculation,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  all  possible  facilities  ro  the  trade 
for  protecting  their  position.  This  was,  he  added,  strongly  exemplified  by  the 
extraordinary  situation  developed  in  the  sug^r  market,  contrasting  favourably  with 
the  dealings  in  other  articles  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  not  the  benefit  of 
a  clearing  house  to  control  transactions. 

Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Tabor  having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was  carried  unani- 
mously. A  resolution  was  afterwards  passed  approving  the  payment  of  a  final 
dividend  of  5s.  6d.  a  share  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  and  ,637  10s.  a  share  on- 
the  founders'  shares. 
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CROWN    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors*  Quarterly  Report  to  1 
31st  December,  1904. 

Total  Yie'd  in  Fine  Cold  from  all  sources   ',0,509*775  ozs. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ion  on  tonnage  milled  basis    ..       ..        9*656  ilwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dp.  Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

...  £      Si  d,  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Fxpenses         ..       ..       ..       .,    42,692  18   4  o  ij  6*145 

Milling  Expenses  ..   Q.ooi  18    »  0    2  '°'53° 

Cynniding  Kxpense?      ..        ..  .,      9,508  12    z  03  0*113 

Central  Expenses        ..      ..      ..      ..     1,545  15  5  00  5*870 

Head  Office  Expenses   .,       ..       ..       ..     1,706   61  00   6  4S0 

64,545  10    1  10'  5*140 

Working  Profit    ..        ..       ..       ..       . .    64,124  19  10  10  ■•{'543 

.£128,670  9  11  £20  8*683 

By  Gold  Account   ^128,670  o  it  £2  o  8*683 

pR  — 
To  Net  Profit   ,£65,183    7  10 

.  Cr.  =r=r 
By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £(a,ih  iq  10 

■Interest    ..       ..       ..      1  058    8  o 

,£65,183    7  10 

Note.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £5,434  2s.  7d. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  .£1,723  19s.  2d. 

An  Interim  Dividend  (No.  7)  of  30  per  cent,  was  declared  on  13th  December,  1904 
for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  and  will  be  payable  on  4th  February' 
iijoi  from  tbe  Head  and  London  Offices  to  Shareholders  registered  on  the  Com- 
pany's liookson  31st  December,  1904.  Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  will 
receive  payment  of  Coupon  No.  7,  attached  thereto,  on  presentation  at  the  London 
Office  of  the  Company. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room.  "The  Corner  House,'  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday  15th  March 
1905,  at  3  p.m.  1 


•     ROSE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to  31st  Dec,  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   2,  8-7*63*;  oz 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis   ..  7*635  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

•°R*  Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   37,g09    0  IO  Q  „  fi 

Milhne  Expenses    7,,,5   3   ?  0   2  6 

Cyamdmg  Expenses   7,957    5    5  0    2  ^ 

2e"e/nffiExP^nSfS  2*698  '7    x        ■    o   o  9*947 

Head  Office  Expenses   1,80711    2  o   o   6  662 

tar  I  ■       n    c  58,087  182  017  10*102 

Working  Profit  46,706  13   4  o  14  4*153 

,£■04.794  11    6  /t  12  2*256 

Cr*  Value.  Va,ue  Per  ton 

„    _  ,,  .  milled. 
By  Gold  Account    £104,794  n   6  £1  I2  2-2S6 

Dr.  ~  — ■=■*■- 

To  Net  Profit   .  .       ..       ..       ..    •  ..  £47,31*.  12  8 

*  CR.  ss^ssai 
By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £46  706  i-'  a 

Inter«t   '604  19  4 

£47,3"  12  8 

Note.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  th.e  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £4,222  12s.  od. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  10  £13,102  9s.  3d. 

An  Interim  Dividend  (No.  7)  of  15  per  cent,  was  declared  on  13th  December,  1904, 
for  the  half-year  ending  ji!t  December,  1904,  and  will  be  payable  on  4th  February 
1905.  from  the  Head  and  London  Office-  to  Shareholders  reeistered  on  the  Com- 
pany's Books  on  31st  December,  1904.  Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  will 
receive  payment  of  Coupon  No.  7,  attached  thereto,  on  presentation  either  at  the 
London  Office  or  at  the  Paris  Office  of  the  Company  tCompagnie  Francaise  de 
Mines  d'Or  et  de  1'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  engage  about  1,340  coolie  labourers  from 
Northern  China  to  supplement  the  Company's  requirements  of  unskilled  labour.  It 
is  expected  that  about  490  of  these  labourers  will  arrive  in  February  and  the 
balar.ee  in  the  early  part  of  March. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the 
hoard  Room,  "The  Corner  House, "  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  15th  March 
1 905,  at  11  a.m. 

BRAKPAN    MINES,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

•a^X.'£F^IS,Ho?REBY  GIVEN  that  the  SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MtihUNG  of  Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  tbe  Board 
Room,    The  Corner  House,"  Johannesburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  day  of  April 
1905,- at  Noon,  for  the  following  business  : 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  and  to  consider  the 

Balance-sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1904. 

2.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Max  Francke,  and  Charles 

Marx,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

3.  To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for 

the  past  Audit. 

4.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted  at  an  Ordinary 

General  Meeting. 

.i.The  LSHA?E  TRANSFER  HOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  CLOSED  from 
'tne  12th  April  to  the  18th  April,  1905,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

»     ,     r_      ,    „_  Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

London  Transfer  Office  : 

5  London  Wall  Buildings,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

nth  February,  1905. 


MARCONI'S  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH, 


IMPROVINQ  BUSINESS. 


THE  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  River  Plate  House,  Kinsbury  Circus,  E.G., 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Kuan-Smith,  K.C.U.,  C.S.I,  {chairman  of  the  company),  pre- 
siding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Henry  W.  Allen.  K.C.I. S.)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  not  very  much  to  call  for  notice  in  respect  of  the 
balance-sheet.    The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  that  for  the  year  under  review  we 
have  made  a  net  profit  of  ,£12,681  5$.  .VM  and  although  this  result  has  called  forth 
>ome  criticism  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  journals  connected  with  the  cable 
interests,  your  directors  do  not  consider  it  as  being  other  than  satisfactory.  In 
1902  we  made  a  profit  of  ,£5,489  8j.  3^.,  in  1903  of  jCir,(oy  ys.        and  this 
year,  as  noted,  of  ,612,681  5$.  :d.  In  1902  we  received  a  subsuly  of  j£i6,ooo  from  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  in  1903  a  sum  of  ,£20,000  from  the  British  Admiralty. 
Critics    of  our   balance-sheets   for    those   years   pointed    to    these  payments 
as  exceptional.    In    the    year    under    review    we   have    received    no  similar 
special  payments.    The  profit  of  ,£i2>68i  5i.  3d.  for  this  year  may  therefore,  we 
consider,  be  regarded  a-«  the  more  satisfactory,  as  indicating  a  general  expansion  of 
the   business    irom   sales  and.  royalties   without  any  pavment  which  might  be 
regarded  as  exceptional.    It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  the  Marconi  wireless 
system  is  at  present  in  full  working  order  as  a  profit-earning  concern.    It  is  in 
process  of  development  in  exactly  the  same  way  asa  gold-mine  has  to  pass  through 
a  process  of  development  before  it  can  work  up  to  its  full  producing  powers.  What 
we  have  hitherto  accomplished,  however,  has  been  to  lay  the  basis  of  our  future 
operations,  as  we  believe,  on  so  sure  a  foundation  that  by  the  contracts  which  we 
have  entered  into  with  various  Governments  and  companies  we  are  in  a  position  to 
which  no  other  system,  even  if  successful  as  an  invention,  could  attaui,  for  reaping 
whatever  benefits  may  accrue  from  the  commercial  applications  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy in  the  future.    That  is.  we  believe  that  our  contracts  have  secured  for  us  a 
safe  position  with  which  no  other  Company  will  find  it  possible  to  compete.  In 
this  connection  it  may"  be'useful  for  those  who  read  the  constant  criticisms  that 
appear  in  the  newspapers  affecting  the  Marconi  system  to  reflect  upon  what  is  the 
actual  position  of  affairs.    It   is,  of  course,   necessary    for  newspapers  to  put 
before  their  readers  all  details  regarding  the  various  inventions  which  might  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Marconi  system.    Their  chinces  of  success  are  dwelt 
upon,  their  merits  are  eulogised,  and  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  this.    Hut  what 
are  the  practical  results  .'    In  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  other  countries 
!    we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  inventions  for  wireless  telegraphy  which  have  been 
!    patented  by  subjects  of  these  countries  ;  but  in  Germany  the  Marconi  system  holds 
the  field  upon  the  German  liners.    The  Italian  Government  has  not  only  embodied 
'    the  Marconi  system  in  the  public  telegraph  service  of  that  country,  but  the  Italian* 
!    men-of-war  and  other  vessels  are  equipped  with  our  apparatus.    The  French  liners, 
1    the  ships  of  the  American  Trust,  Dutch  ships,  Canadian  ships — all  carry  Marconi 
I    apparatus.    In  England  his  Majesty's  Post  Office  is  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in 
close  alliance  with  us.    The  British  Admiralty  has  adopted  our  apparatus  for  use 
throughout  the  entire  Navy.    At  present  the  Marconi  system  is,  as  tar  as  we  know, 
the  only  one  that  is  generally  utilised  (or  commercial  purposes,  and  we  can  safely 
assert  that  it  is  the  only  one  which,  as  far  as  long  distance  wireless  telegraphy  is 
concerned,   has  shown   any  practical  results.     (App'ause.)    With   these  facts 
in  view,  with  the  knowledge  of  the   contracts   into  which   we   have  entered' 
with    foreign   Governments,   and   with   influential  companies    in    many  coun- 
tries,  your  directors  feel  that,  while  by  no  means  neglecting,  or  wishing  to 
depreciate,  the  value  of  the  criticisms  that  may  be  showered  upon  us,  we  can  afford 
to  wait  confidently  the  results  to  which  we  look  forward  in  the  near  future  as  likely 
to  afford  ample  compensation  to  our  shareholders  for  their  patience  in  awaiting  the 
full  development  of  this  gigantic  enterprise.     The  directors  fully  appreciate j the 
patience  and  confidence  which  have  been  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  their  share- 
holders, and  they  feel  this  the  more  because  they  are  conscious  that  some  of  the, 
shareholders,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  press  publicity  which  the  com- 
pany's affairs  receive,  have  at  times  expected  more  detailed  information  from  the 
directors.    In  some  undei takings,  in  mining  and  industrial  concerns  and  develop- 
ment schemes,  the  shareholders  are  from  time  to  time  informed  by  circular  of  what 
is  being  done  and  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs.  This  practice  has  been  pursued  in 
respect  of  this  company's  affairs  so  far  as  practicable  without  prejudice  to  future 
-business.     There  are,  however,  many  contracts,  with  Governments  and  other 
public  bodies,  which  are  but  stepping  stones  to  more  important  arrangements. 
It    is    impossible    to    publish    details    of    such    contracts,    and,     at  times, 
even    to    announce    their    completion     might    be    prejudicial    to    future  de- 
velopments.    With    these    general    remarks,    which    do    not    seem  uncalled 
for  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  public  opinion  as  it  affects 
our  Company,  I  will  pass  to  a  brief  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  report. 
I  think  the  board  will  have  your  concurrence  that  the  business  of  the  Company  is,  as. 
slated  therein,  making  satisfactory  progress  all  over  the  world,  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that   we  believe  ourselves  to  be  now  upon  the   brink   of  completing  the 
machinery  necessary  for  a  regular  Transatlantic  commercial  ■-■ervice,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  put  before  the  shareholders,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  ihe  subject,  an  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  a  single  pair  of  stations  in  a 
year.    The  figures  on  which  this  estimate  is  based,  as  furnished  by  our  scientific 
advisers,  are  given,  and  it  is  competent  for  anyone  to  form  his  own  conclusions  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  amount  of  ,£56,000  per  annum  set  forth  as  the  estimated 
earnings  of  such  stations  is  correct  or  otherwise.    In  this  connection  the  small  capital 
involved  is  also  a  most  important  point  for  consideration  ;  for  whereas  the  whole 
issued  capital  of  the  Company  is  only  about  ,£250,000,  the  cost  of  a  single  cable 
between  England  and  America  is  probably  not  less  than  ,£800,000.  Another  point  to 
notice  in  connection  with  future  revenue  is  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  ships 
that  are  being  fitted  with  our  apparatus.    In  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  new 
ship  which  carries  our  apparatus  becomes  in  itself  not  only  a  new  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Company,  but,  as  it  affords  a  new  point  of  communication  with  ships  that 
are  similarly  equipped,  the  receipts  of  these  latter  must  also  be  increased,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  a  factor  that  is  constantly  increasing  in  value.    We  are,  in  short, 
building  up  a  wireless  telegraph  exchange-^the  revenue  from  which  and  tbe  value 
to  the  existing  subscribers  are  increased  by  each  new  connection.    On  January  1 
last  messages  from  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  transmitted  from  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Offices  to  ships  at  sea  through  the  Company's  shore  stations.    This  is  a 
step   in  advance  which,  as   we  have   reason   to  know,  is  highly  appreciated 
and   made   use   of  by  those  whose   friends  are  on   ihe   water.      In  another 
direction    we    have    been    able    to    accentuate    our    union    with    the  'Post 
Office    authorities.       On     the    occasion    of    the    recent     temporary  break- 
down   of   the    cable    system    between    ihe    Scilly   Isles    and    the  mainland, 
we  were  asked  hy  the  Post  Office  to  carry  on  telegraphic  communication  by  wireless 
telegraphy.    This  we  gladly  consented  to  do,  and  with  complete  success  ;  and 
though  the  financial  results  which  accrued  therefrom  were  not  of  a  formidable 
character,  still  the  union  thus  begun  may,  we  hope,  be  productive  of  more  profitable 
results  hereafter.    I  will  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  other  countries  with 
which  we  have  concluded  contracts,  or  which  are  now  in  negotiation  for  the 
establishment  of  our  system.    We  await,  as  stated  in  the  report,  the  result  of  the 
discussions  of  the  proposed  Berlin  Conference  with  complete  confidence.  The 
success  of  the  meteorological  service  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  new  works  to  meet  the  constantly  growing  demands  for 
the  supply  of  our  apparatus  al.-o  indicates  that  the  Company  has  entered  upon  a 
period  of  increasing  and  profitable  activity.    He  formally  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance-sheet. 

Chevalier  Guglielmo  Marconi  formally  seconded  the  motion,  which  after  discus- 
sion was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  not  only  to  Signor  Marconi,  whose 
services  were  absolutely  invaluable  to  the  Company,  but  to  their  most  admirable 
managing  director  (Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall),  and  to  the  rest  of  the  executive. 
Mr.  Chambers  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall  having  gratefully  acknowledged  the  vote,  a  shareholder  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Chubb  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  Chairman  replied  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Edward  Stanford's  List 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

STANFORD'S 

LONDON    ATLAS  OF 
UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of 
the  various  Countries  of  the  World. 

no  MAPS  and  a  LIST  of  NAMES,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 
Size,  when  shut,  17  by  23  inches.     Weight,  25  lbs. 
Imperial  folio,  half-morocco  extra.    Price  £,\z. 

"  There  is  no  Atlas  to  surpass  the  London  Atlas  in  the  entire  world." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  It  is  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  obtainable." — Standard. 
Detailed  Prospectus  gratis  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION: 
The  Arnold-Forster  Scheme. 

By  the   Right   Hon.   LORD    HALIBURTON,  G.C.B. 

(Late  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War). 
56  pages,  demy  Svo.  in  wrapper.    Price  6d. ;  post  free,  8d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 
STANFORD'S    NEW    MAP   OF  METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAYS,  TRAMWAYS, 

and  Miscellaneous  Improvements 

Deposited  at  the  London  County  Council,  November  30,  1904,  for  Session  1905. 

Two  sheets  :  size,  60  by  40  inches.    Scale  :  3  inches  to  1  mile  (1  : 21,120). 
Prices:  Coloured  Sheets,  tos.  6d. :  post  free,  packed  on  roller,  11s.    Mounted  to 
fold  in  case,  18s. :  post  free,  iSs.  6d.    Mounted  on  rollers,  and  varnished,  21s. 
In  addition  to  the  new  schemes  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  coming  Session,  the 
map  shows  clearly  railways  and  tramways  already  sanctioned  or  in  operation. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  GEOLOGICAL   MAP   OF  CYPRUS. 

By  C.  V.  BELLAMY,  F.G.S.,  M.I.C.E. 

Printed  in  Colours  ;  size,  30  by  22  inches.    Scale  :  si  miles  to  an  inch  (1 :  348,480). 

Accompanied  by  a  i6-page  Pamphlet  explaining  briefly  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  formations  as  they  occur. 

This  Map,  and  the  accompanying  key  thereto,  are  the  result  of  observations 
extending  over  a  period  of  five  years  during  which  the  Compiler  was  stationed  in 
the  Island. 

Prices:  Coloured  Sheet,  6s.;  post  free,  6s.  sd.    Mounted  to  fold  in  case,  8s.  6d.; 
post  free,  8s.  ad. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S  GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  Plates  of  Characteristic  Fossils. 

By  HORACE  B.  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Comprising  34  Coloured  Maps  and  16  Double-page  Plates  of  Fossiis,  with  149  pages 
of  text.    Illustrated  by  17  Sections  and  Views. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  us.  6d.  net  (postage,  4d.) 
"  Crammed  full  of  information  of  the  best  quality." — Geological  Magazine. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

THE   SEA-FISHING    INDUSTRY  OF 
ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  and  Fishing  Ports  of  those  Countries. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

With  a  Fisheries  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  77  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author  and  others. 
406  pages,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  16s.  net  (postage  6d.) 
"  Each  chapter  teems  with  interesting  information. " --Standarti. 

STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  TRAVEL. 

SU     LEMENTARY  VOLUME.    RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

GLOSSARY    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  TERMS 

And  of  Words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  composition  of  such  Terms  and  of 
Place  Names. 

By  ALEXANDER  KNOX,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

472  pages,  large  crown  8vo. ,  price  15s.  (postage  sd.) 
"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  serie-.." — Field. 


STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  TRAVEL. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.     NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

AFRICA,    Vol.    II.:     SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  A.  II.  KEANE,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

682  pages,  with  11  Maps  and  94  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s. 
(postage  sd.) 

Illustrated  List  of  Compendium  Series  on  application. 

Prospectus  0/ any  0/ the  above  gratis  on  application. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  and  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C., 

Geograplter  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


Mr.  HERMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A  FASCINATING  BOOK  OF  MEMOIRS. 

A  BELLE  OF  THE  FIFTIES. 

Being  Memories  of  Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama,  coveting  Social  and 

Political  Life  in  Washington  and  the  Southy  1853-66. 

Edited  by  ADA  STERLING. 

With  many  contemporary  Portraits,    ios-.  6d.  net. 

"  That  section  of  society  which  met  in  Washington  before  the  Civil  War 
could  compare  in  cultivation,  taste,  and  intelligence  with  the  Courts  of 

Europe.    Mrs.  Clay  describes  it  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity  She 

herself  was  a  fascinating  and  brilliant  figure,  a  clever  and  high-spirited 
beauty." — 7  imes. 


FRENCH  PROFILES. 

Studies  in  the  Literature  of  France.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
Buckram,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  method  and  the  subject  suit  Mr.  Gosse's  happy  talent  for  the 
apercu  easy  and  graceful  literary  portraits." — Academy. 


THE  COUNTRY  DAY  BY  DAY. 

By  E.  KAY  ROBINSON. 
With  24  Full-page  Illustrations.  6s. 

"  The  best  of  writers  on  nature." — A  thena-um. 

"  An  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh  observation,  which  he  gives  us  in 
a  delightful  setting."— Times. 

"  A  book  for  all  ages,  for  all  times." — Times. 


THE   LAND  OF 
THE    BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM. 
With  Frontispiece.    6s.  net. 

"A  book  admirable  in  literary  form        One  sees  through  the  whole  book 

the  yearning  love  for  the  sunny  land,  the  love  of  an  artist." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


A   HANDBOOK  TO 

CHOPIN'S  WORKS. 

By  G.  C.  ASHTON  JONSON.  6s. 
This   book  will  prove  indispensable  to  all  Amateurs  and 
Students  as  an  aid  to  a  systematic  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Chopin's  Works. 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 
THE 


PRODIGAL  SON. 


"  In  truth  a  notable  novel,  and  a  work  that  may  certainly  rank  with  the 
best  of  recent  fiction." — Westminster  Gazette. 


By  E.  F.  BENSON. 
AN  ACT  IN 


A  BACKWATER. 


"  Mr.  Benson's  latest  novel  furnishes  yet  another  example  of  the  variety 
of  his  talent,  and  the  versatility  of  his  aims.  A  pleasant  freshness  and 
fragrance  are  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  story." — World. 


By  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN. 


PAM. 


"  '  Pam  '  is  an  excellent  novel,  well  written,  and  containing  some  capital 
character  studies." — Saturday  Review. 


By  ELINOR  M.  LANE. 

NANCY  STAIR. 

"  Both  interesting  and  well  written.  The  authoress  has  taken  pains  to 
give  a  sort  of  background  of  actual  fact,  which  adds  a  real  and  vivid 
significance  to  her  pages.  She  has  drawn  an  entrancing  figure  of  the 
heroine." — W.  L.  Couktney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

By  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES. 
THE  HEART  OF  PENELOPE. 

11  One  of  the  best  of  recent  novels.    The  study  of  Penelope's  character 

is  a  brilliantly  subtle  piece  of  work  a  novel  of  quite  exceptional  power 

of  interest." — Bookman. 
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NOTICE.—  Next  week  the  Saturday  Review  will  be 
enlarged  from  64  to  72  columns ;  thenceforward  there  will 
be  weekly  columns  on  bridge,  chess  and  motors. 
We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  arc  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  succeeded  in  coming-  out  of  the 
MacDonnell  controversy  with  a  majority  of  50  on  Mr. 
Redmond's  original  amendment,  and  42  on  the  motion 
for  adjournment.  But  the  figures  have  an  appearance 
unreally  favourable  to  Ministers.  "  The  painful  episode 
which  discredits  no  one  ",  according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  soon 
diverted  all  attention  from  the  main  issue.  The  Ulster 
members  breathed  the  usual  fire  and  slaughter.  Mr. 
Wyndham  replied  with  a  great  appearance  of  candour  ; 
but  when  he  slipped  in  an  assurance  that  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  would  in  future  be  under  closer  supervision 
he  made  a  concession  to  Ulster  intolerance  which  had 
fatal  effects.  Even  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  able  to  save  the 
situation. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  left  with  an 
opening  that  he  made  good  use  of.  The  appointment 
of  Sir  Antony,  "almost  as  a  colleague  ",  was  a  proof 
that  the  Government  was  dissatisfied  with  things 
at  Dublin.  The  later  condemnation  of  this  semi- 
colleague's  action  in  the  devolution  scheme  involved 
a  condemnation  of  Lord  Dudley  who  discussed  it  with 
him.  He  concluded  by  declaring  for  Home  Rule,  which 
afterwards  gave  Mr.  Balfour  his  one  chance  of  escaping 
from  awkward  apologetics.  In  the  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  left  to  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith  the  drawing  of  the  moral  from 
the  letters  between  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell.  As  Mr.  Morley  said,  the  letters  in  them- 
selves were  honourable  to  both  men.  They  certainly 
contained  the  whole  truth  that  Mr.  Redmond  clamoured 
for.    But  such  letters  are  not  for  public  use. 

The  debate  undoubtedly  included  if  it  did  not  exhaust 
the  entire  debating  strength  of  the  Irish.  Colonel 
Saunderson  was  the  only  absentee  of  importance.  He 
was  reported  unwell  :  and  one  fears  he  must  have  been 
unwell  indeed  to  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  interesting  to  have  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  in  fairly 
quick  succession  on  the  same  subject,  and  each  in  form. 
Here  we  have  rotund  oratory  to  begin  and  a  kind  of 


nether-fire-eating  to  end  with,  Mr.  Dillon  many  can 
remember  as  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party  with  of  course  one  exception.  The 
mixture  of  fire  and  melancholy,  singularly  attractive, 
the  commanding  figure,  the  reaily  fine  head  set  on  the 
long  neck,  these,  with  a  high-pitched  passionate  voice, 
made  amends  for  speech  rather  halting.  Parnell  de- 
lighted the  English  people  when  he  used  the  word 
humbug  of  Mr.  Dillon's  melancholy,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably quite  unjust  in  this.  But  Mr.  Dillon's  fire  went 
out  years  ago,  and  when  he  became  a  regular  orthodox 
Parliament-man  people  lost  interest  in  him.  His 
speech  of  Wednesday  was  just  on  the  familiar  lines, 
shrill  and  persistent,  but  the  kind  of  persistency  that 
sounds  rather  like  nagging. 

To  read  Mr.  Healy's  speech  of  the  same  day  is  to  get 
but  the  ghost  of  a  notion  -of  Mr.  Healy's  really 
wonderful  gifts  of  oratory.  He  is  to-day  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
has  not  Mr.  Redmond's  grace  and  polish,  he  has 
nothing  indeed  in  the  nature  of  either.  But  his  attack 
is  cruelly  effective,  he  never  spares  either  his  nominal 
opponents  opposite  or  his  real  ones  sitting  around  him. 
He  is  the  only  sardonic  speaker  in  the  House.  There 
is  a  grimness,  a  constant  ring  of  challenge  that  is 
repellent  or  attractive  as  you  are  the  object  of  his  un- 
charitable attention  or  merely  the  delighted  detached 
observer.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Healy  is  best  of  all  when 
he  strikes  the  note  of  nationality  :  that  is  something 
like  Keltic  temperament,  and  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  wish-wash  and  vague  verse  about  the  mists  and 
mountains  that  is  palmed  off  on  simple  English  people 
who  desire  to  be  gulled. 

What  can  we  hope  for  from  Parliamentary  reports 
when  even  the  "  Times  "  gives  Mr.  Healy  in  the  third 
person  and  condensed  ?  It  is  not  of  course  the  fault 
of  the  papers — it  is  the  people  who  will  only  read 
debates  if  they  are  reduced  to  snippets.  The  "Times'" 
reports  are  done  with  great  care,  but  sometimes  even 
the  best  reporters  must  let  a  telling  interruption  and 
retort  pass  unrecorded.  Hence  the  best  report  of. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  speech  did  not  record  his  witty 
reply,  quick  as  lightning,  to  the  member  who  twitted 
him  with  having  been  in  office  himself  in  an 
English  Government — this  just  when  Mr.  Russell  was 
condemning  the  unfairness  of  English  Governments 
towards  Ireland.  "Yes",  snapped  out  Mr.  Russell, 
"  but  I  did  not  fill  an  Irish  post — I  spoiled  the  Saxon  ". 
Mr.  Russell  by  the  way  has  now  apparently  taken  his 
seat  for  good  with  the  Opposition.  He  has  long  seemed 
the  most  uneasy  sitter  on  the  Unionist  side. 
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It  is  no  use  pretending'  that  these  Irish  debates  have 
not  left  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  impression  on  the 
House  and  on  the  whole  Unionist  party.  One  feels 
that  much  damage  has  been  done,  and  all  so  gratuitously. 
As  always,  the  personal  aspect  of  the  affair  is  what 
men  are  thinking  of.,  The  actual  proposals,  a  semi- 
elective  financial  council  for  Ireland  and  devolution  of 
certain  public  legislation,  though  too  suggestive  of 
Home  Rule  to  be  liked  or  accepted  by  Unionists,  would 
not  by  themselves  have  caused  all  this  excitement.  It 
is  the  position  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  his  relation  to  the 
Under-Secretary  and  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  that  is 
really  the  matter  of  contention.  Everyone  of  course 
accepts  Mr.  Wyndham 's  assurance  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  these  proposals  were  being  for- 
mulated with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell's  assistance 
and  never  dreamt  of  their  being  published,  just  as 
one  accepts  Sir  Antony's  assurance  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Wyndham  had  no  objection  to  his  assisting  in  the 
devolution  scheme  and  allowing  it  to  be  published.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  make  this  agree  with  what  fol- 
lowed. There  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  '  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  was  somehow  sacrificed.  The 
parallel  of  Strafford  even  has  been  suggested. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  for  Sir  Antony 
to  go  about  talking  big,  and  proclaiming  his  determi- 
nation to  stay  where  he  is,  leaving  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  turn  him  out  if  they  dare.  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell is  a  very  distinguished  and  very  able  man, 
and  amongst  Unionists  in  England,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  feeling 
against  him,  though  some  may  doubt  the  original 
wisdom  of  his  appointment.  Mr.  Balfour  said  his 
position  was  precisely  that  of  other  great  civil  ser- 
vants, of  Sir  Arthur  Godley  for  instance.  In  that  case 
no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  appointment.  His 
political  difference  from  the  Government  was  wholly 
irrelevant,  as  was  his  Church  ;  his  being  an  Irishman 
was  in  his  favour.  But  Lord  Lansdowne  explained 
precisely  that  Sir  Antony  was  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  any  civil  servant,  no  matter  how  high  in  rank, 
which  alters  the  position  materially.  His  politics  might 
in  that  case  become  very  pertinent  indeed.  In  the 
meantime  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  treated  almost  as  a 
cipher.  But  Lord  Dudley  can  be  assured  that  no 
English  Unionist  makes  any  suggestion  against  him. 
His  course  has  been  perfectly  plain  from  the  beginning. 

There  was  no  "  sporting  question  ",  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain said,  as  to  which  was  the  big  and  which  the 
little  loaf,  in  the  comparative  effigies  carried  about 
on  behalf  of  the  free  trade  candidate  at  Liverpool. 
But  the  sandwich-men  who  paraded  the  uneven  loaves 
did  not  prove  a  walking  advertisement  of  much  value. 
Perhaps  the  voters,  who  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  shipping  freights,  were  better  capable  than  in 
any  other  constituency  of  judging  how  much  difference 
a  2s.  duty  means  to  the  loaf.  The  Government  is  un- 
popular enough  on  many  accounts  even  in  Liverpool, 
but  as  the  municipal  elections  proved,  protection  is  a 
set-off  in  its  favour  among  the  poorer  classes  who 
in  one  way  or  another  have  extra-parochial  interests. 
Mr.  Harmood-Bonner's  majority  of  1,311  does  not  mean 
much  one  way  or  another,  but  it  may  help  to  kill  with 
ridicule  this  particular  form  of  appeal  to  the  "  blind 
mouths  "  of  the  hungry  voters. 

The  military  debate  initiated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  elicited  the  information  that 
the  militia  is  in  future  to  be  held  liable  to  serve  abroad 
in  case  of  war.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  plan  is  de- 
cidedly sound  ;  and  it  is  one  which  was  strongly 
advocated  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  whilst  Under  Secretary 
for  War.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  change  will 
cause  any  appreciable  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
militia.  The  old  system  of  volunteering  was  virtually 
compulsion,  as  few  had  the  hardihood  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks  and  say  they  would  not  go  ;  unless,  as  in  some 
cases  happened  during  the  late  war,  whole  regiments 
refused.  The  new  scheme,  however,  alters  funda- 
mentally the  raison  d'etre  of  the  militia,  which  was 
originally  supposed  to  be  a  home  defence  force.  We 
nfer  from  Lord  Donoughmore's  statement  that  the 


remainder  of  the  Ar,nold-Forster  programme — reduc- 
tion &c. — is  to  be  carried  out,  which  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  though  the  new  departure  shows  how 
unstable  is  the  present  military  policy,  a  factor  which 
acts  injuriously  on  efficiency. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  defence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  far  from  convincing.  As  usual  he  is 
"  positive"  that  his  plans  are  in  all  respects  the  best. 
But  the  main  things  for  which  he  takes  credit  are  those 
which  were  introduced  in  the  unenlightened  days  before 
we  possessed  a  heaven-born  War  Minister.  Thus  he 
takes  credit  for  the  modern  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  army.  Yet  in  almost  the  same  breath  he  proposes 
to  cut  down  the  regular  infantry,  and  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  excellence  of  bis  scheme  he  is  reduced  to  reading 
a  long  and  rambling  letter  from  an  obscure  general 
officer,  who  has  never  before  been  regarded  as  a  high 
military  authority.  Lastly  he  -takes  credit  to  himself 
for  having  reduced  the  estimates  by  ,£970,000.  But 
considering  that  he  has  reduced  every  battalion  by  fifty 
men,  and  that  he  omitted  the  item  for  new  guns  which 
before  his  advent  had  been  contemplated,  we  fail  to  see 
the  great  economy  effected. 

The  House  of  Lords  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  new 
rifle  produced  a  speech  from  Lord  Roberts  of  heroic 
dimensions,  who  had  presumably  been  supplied  with 
voluminous  notes  by  the  War  Office  on  the  subject. 
Neither  he  nor  Lord  Donoughmore,  however,  was  very 
effective  ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  new  rifle  was 
adopted — as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  our  military  inno- 
vations— in  too  great  a  hurry.  But  it  is  curious  that 
Parliament  and  press  should  only  just  now  have  realised 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  seeing  that  the  pattern 
was  approved  of  over  two  years  ago.  Briefly  the  facts 
seem  to  be  these.  The  new  weapon  is  an  excellent  one, 
although  it  is  obvious  that  the  shorter  the  rifle,  however 
perfect  it  may  be,  the  more  difficult  it  must  be  to  aim 
accurately.  Moreover  in  a  bayonet  mel^e,  a  man's 
reach  must  necessarily  be  shorter  than  in  the  case  of  the 
old  rifle. 

The  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  accident  on 
board  A5,  in  which  four  of  her  crew  were  killed  and 
eleven  badly  injured,  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  fairly 
accurate  conclusion  as  to  where  blame  rested.  The 
accident  would  never  have  happened  if  the  motor  had 
not  been  used  in  a  manner  flagrantly  violating  regu-: 
lations.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  petrol 
cannot  be  used  with  perfect  safety  in  submarine 
boats  provided  proper  precautions  be  taken.  The  ex- 
plosions though  severe  have  fortunately  left  the 
mechanism  so  far  undamaged  that  the  expert  witnesses 
have  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  base  their 
opinions  on  facts  and  have  not  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  mere  theory. 

The  direct  cause  was  without  doubt  sparking  on  the 
commutator  of  the  main  motor  in  the  presence  of  petrol 
vapour.  It  seems  almost  equally  certain  that  the  seat 
of  mischief  where  the  leakage  occurred  can  be  located, 
for  Engineer-Lieutenants  Aldwell  and  Spence  both 
agreed  that  the  petrol  pump  was  found  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently packed,  and  that  the  packing  could  not  have 
been  affected  in  any  way  by  the  explosion.  In  the  case 
of  a  minor  accident  which  happened  to  No.  1  about  two 
years  ago,  explosion  of  vapour  was  in  like  manner 
caused  by  sparking,  but  on  that  occasion  a  defective 
petrol  joint  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
leakage. 

No  doubt  one  should  feel  all  respect  for  a  "  source 
enjoying  high  patronage  ",  though  the  phrase  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  a  fashionable  watering-place.  But 
as  Russia  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  peculiar  capacity 
of  an  autocracy  to  hold  its  tongue  when  need  be,  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  exact  terms  of  a  meditated 
peace  have  leaked  out.  Baron  Hayashi,  on  all  subjects 
a  model  of  correct  reticence,  has  reserved  the  question 
of  peace  for  the  exercise  of  his  supreme  indefiniteness, 
and  his  attitude  is  the  only  right  one.  Whatever  the 
Russian  Government  may  be  meditating,  it  is  not 
good  breeding  for  outsiders  to  recommend  a  peace 
which  is  a  surrender  :  and  it  is  downright  silly  gravely 
to  discuss  at  this  stage  such  a  detail  as  the  conversion 
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pf  Vladivostock  into  a  neutral  port.  Nor  is  it  charac- 
teristic of  Russian  policy  that  the  Government  should 
suggest  severer  terms  than  the  Japanese  would  be  at 
all  likely  to  expect. 

Rumours  of  peace  have  left  little  space  for  rumours 
of  war.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious,  which  has  nothing 
but  its  ingenuity  to  give  it  credit,  is  that  the  Tsar 
intends  to  summon  the  Zemski  Sobor  in  order  to  put 
upon  it  the  burden  of  deciding  whether  or  no  peace 
terms  shall  be  suggested  to  Japan.  In  Manchuria  there 
is  no  further  sign  that  the  big  battle  which  is  to  come  is 
imminent  ;  but  in  the  smaller  engagements  that  have 
been  recently  reported  the  Japanese  have  assumed  the 
offensive.  They  seem  to  have  established  themselves 
after  a  difficult  march  with  artillery  in  a  more  advanced 
position  towards  Valikho  and  to  be  threatening  the 
Tzenzkelin  Pass  on  both  sides.  But  the  movements  are 
of  no  critical  importance  and  it  is  recognised  that  neither 
army  will  move  during  the  short  period  of  frost  that 
remains  ;  and  extensive  operations  during  the  first 
w  eeks  of  the  thaw  are  an  impossibility.  In  these 
circumstances  no  serious  fighting  is  likely  during  this 
month  or  next.  The  movements  of  some  of  the  military 
attaches  suggest  the  same  conclusion. 

On  the  authority  of  a  Reuter's  Paris  telegram  all  the 
Thursday  morning  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•"Times",  announced  that  the  North  Sea  Commission 
had  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  their  decision.  The 
"Times"  not  merely  refrained  from  publishing  this 
telegram  but  stated  that  it  was  not  true  a  decision  had 
been  arrived  at,  and  that  it  was  not  known  whethenthe 
report  was  to  be  unanimous,  or,  in  fact,  anything  about 
it.  The  French  papers  had  the  same  information 
that  was  communicated  to  the  English  ;  and  if  the 
report  is  not  true  it  is  a  most  notable  example  of  the  lie 
circumstantial.  The  Commissioners,  Reuter  stated,  do 
not  discuss  the  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Japanese  torpedo-boats,  their  report  simply  declaring 
that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  might  legitimately  have 
believed  that  his  squadron  was  in  danger,  and  that  he 
was  entitled,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  to  act  as  he 
did.  It  is  said  that  the  public  sitting  at  which  the 
report  will  be  formally  read  will  be  held  to-day. 

Industrially  the  general  position  in  Russia  continues 
to  show  the  power  of  the  workmen.  The  strikers  in 
Riga,  Warsaw,  in  the  South  of  Russia,  and  even  in 
Moscow  have  been  numerous  enough  to  bring  about  a 
general  interference  with  the  railway  service,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  compel  attention  to 
their  demands.  The  instances  of  serious  rioting  by 
strikers,  whom  some  correspondents  still  describe  as 
revolutionaries,  are  reported  from  parts  of  Poland,  and 
the  mob  appear  to  be  out  of  hand  at  Riga.  The  dis- 
turbance among  the  mixed  population  in  Southern 
Russia  and  about  the  Caucasus  is  less  distinctly  indus- 
trial, and  some  degree  of  military  repression  is  becoming 
a  necessity.  The  danger  is  that  the  strikers,  who  seem 
to  be  most  numerous  at  Batoum,  will  be  stirred  to 
greater  excesses  than  their  own  aims  would  promote 
by  Armenian  agitators,  who  are  numerous. 

The  assassin  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  appears  to 
be  a  talkative  intellectual  whom  the  extreme  daring 
of  an  altruism  that  often  springs  from  morbid  desire 
for  sensation  made'  the  tool  of  a  society  whose  power 
and  extent  he  probably  exaggerates.  Perhaps  the 
crime  has  helped  to  swell  the  political  rumours.  Much 
has  been  telegraphed  from  correspondents  in  several 
European  capitals  of  the  intention  of  the  Tsar  to  call 
together  the  Zemski  Sobor,  the  ancient  Russian  insti- 
tution ;  but  newsmongers,  like  conjurers,  have  a  way 
of  doing  anything,  when  once  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  is  fixed  on  a  point,  to  keep  it  the  centre  of 
emergent  marvels. 

The,  opening  debate  of  the  new  Canadian  Parliament 
gave  a  curious  instance  of  the  change  in  the  Canadian 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Canadian  territory.  In  intro- 
ducing the  proposals  for  the  formation  of  two  new  pro- 
vinces out  of  the  vaguer  North-West  Territory  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  announced  that  money,  not  control  of 


land,  would  be  given  to  support  the  governments. 
In  the  past  land  has  been  too  little  esteemed.  For 
example,  in  each  of  the  "  townships "  into  which  the 
North-West  is  divided  the  better  part  of  two  of  the 
sections,  amounting  to  a  twentieth  of  the  whole,  were 
surrendered  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  now 
are  beginning  to  realise  a  sum  once  undreamed  of. 
Happily  the  cause  of  education  was  equally  endowed 
and  sections,  numbered  eleven  and  twenty-six  through- 
out the  townships  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West 
Territories,  were  reserved  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
as  "  an  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  schools  ". 

But  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  the  ground  of  difference 
is  denominationalism.  The  several  provinces  have  con- 
trol of  their  own  system  ;  there  is,  for  example,  no  point 
of  similarity  between  the  systems  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
But  so  far  in  the  quasi-province  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  as  in  Ontario,  ratepayers,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  who  differ  in  view  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, have  liberty  to  establish  separate  schools.  This 
system  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  desires  to  establish  and 
continue,  giving  proportionately  equal  grants  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Government  land  to  separate  and  other 
schools.  In  spite  of  some  opposition,  the  Bill,  as  he 
has  sketched  it,  is  likely  to  pass  ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
himself,  in  his  fine  plea  for  the  teaching  of  the  dogma 
and  principles  of  religion,  seems  to  have  touched  a 
level  of  oratory  of  which  his  health  and  perhaps  his 
themes  have  lately  left  him  incapable. 

Congress  has  responded  very  grudgingly  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  request  for  tvyo  battleships,  and  if  in  spite 
of  all  his  personal  canvassing  his  own  party  could  not 
i  give  him  more  than  a  majority  of  twenty-three,  there  is 
j  small  likelihood  that  the  Senate  will  support  him  at  all. 

Its  present  policy  is  to  dish  the  President  at  all  costs  ; 
I  and  though  we  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  see  the  United 
States  navy  bigger  by  a  single  ship,  we  can  appreciate 
his  disgust  at  the  misuse  of  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
the  boasted  constitution.  The  arbitration  agreements, 
the  S.  Domingo  convention,  the  battleships  are  to  go 
the  way  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  or  Cuban  reci- 
procity because  the  Senate  prefers  its  dignity  and  its 
pocket  to  anything  else  inside  or  outside  the  consti- 
tution. 

General  Beyers  has  taken  the  trouble  to  reaffirm  the 
genial  recommendations  to  conditional  rebellion  which 
he  made  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  new  People's 
Union  in  the  Transvaal.  Also  the  constitution  of  this 
organisation  has  been  published  and  it  contains  a  sus- 
picious similarity  even  in  wording  with  that  of  the  Cape 
Colony  Bond.  Of  course  the  Boers,  who  are  stiff-necked 
before  they  are  anything  else,  will  worrit  away,  so  long 
as  there  is  hope,  to  get  what  power  they  can  ;  and  they 
never  had  a  better  opportunity.  The  new  constitution 
is  on  the  way,  Lord  Milner  is  retiring,  and  eventually 
a  Radical  government  will  be  in  power.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  more  pessimistic  about  the  outlook 
now  than  before.  South  Africa  must  more  or  less 
settle  its  own  troubles  ;  and  if  the  franchise  is  made 
widejenough  and  automatic  redistribution  established, 
the  Boers  and  the  new  Bond  will  have  no  excessive 
control  of  the  situation  though  responsible  government 
be  given  at  once. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  financial  relations  of  the  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  has  found  them  so  complex  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  give  categorical  answers  to  all  the 
questions  put  to  them.  Of  eight  hospitals  out  of  twelve 
however  they  say  that  they  have  made  grants  to  their 
medical  schools.  On  balancing  the  advantages  the 
hospitals  owe  to  the  schools  and  the  schools  to  the 
hospitals,  they  think  that  where  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  schools  these  are  debtors  to  the  hospitals  ; 
and  they  do  not  approve  of  the  expenditure.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  report  states  that  the  first  three 
years  of  medical  teaching  have  no  real  relation  with  a 
hospital  and  that  they  ought  to  be  spent  in  an  institu- 
tion of  a  university  character  ;  while  the  two  latter 
years  can  only  be  spent  within  a  hospital. 
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The  London  Hospital  schools  are  not  in  a  flourish-  i 
ing  condition   either  financially  or  scholastically,  and 
they  are  being   outrivalled    in  the    provinces.'  The 
Committee  therefore   approve    of  the   London    Uni-  ' 
versity's  scheme  for  establishing  a  central  institution 
for   teaching   the   subjects    of    the   preliminary  and 
intermediate    examinations.    The  university    is  now 
appealing  for  funds  for  an  endowment.     If  that  were  | 
raised,  it  is  believed  that  the  schools  for  the  last  two 
years  In  the  hospitals  would  then  be  self-supporting 
and  the  problem  the  Committee  has  been  considering 
would  be  solved.     Or  half  solved  ;  for  the  hospitals  1 
even  with  such  relief  will  always  be  in  difficulties  as 
long  as  they  are  dependent  on  begging. 

The  Prime  Minister's  refusal  to  guarantee  Mr.  Austin 
Taylor  that  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Commission  shall  1 
appear  before  the  dissolution  is  satisfactory.    It  will  be 
pleasant  to  most  decent  people  that  the  hustings  of 
the  contest  shall  be  free  from  any  shoutings  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion.    It  would  be  well  however  if  Mr. 
Balfour  could  have  seen  his  way  to  condemn  any  corre-  i 
spondence  between  the  Commission  and  the  Bishops. 
The  duty  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  report  to  the  ' 
King  and  not   either  collectively  or  individually  to 
delate  parsons.    Meanwhile  the' Dean  of  Canterbury  j 
seems  willing  to  take  his  idea  of  reunion  on  the  basis 
of  what  his  friends  suppose  to  have  been  the  theology 
of  the   first    six  centuries    to  these  Commissioners.  I 
We  hope  that  he  will.    The  more  ecclesiastical  history 
these  gentlemen  have  before  they  present  their  report 
the  better. 

Etona  est  :  sit.  Just  so  ;  let  the  fussy  folk  who  are  I 
for  ever  nagging  at  Eton  show  us  something  that  is,  I 
or  even  could  be,  and  Etonians  will  be  more  ready  to  ' 
listen  to  their  preaching.  Our  sympathy  is  wholly  with 
the  "Eton  Chronicle's"  view  of  these  self-styled 
reformers  who  can  never  leave  Eton  alone.  The 
"Church  Quarterly"  reviewer,  the  latest  bedeviller  of 
Eton,  is  prettily  chastised  in  the  "Chronicle"  for 
16  February.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  a  boy  is  wisdom 
truly  ordained  in  this  case.  And  we  are  asked  to  con- 
demn teaching  which  has  taught  a  boy  of  under  seven- 
teen to  write  with  more  sense  and  in  better  style  than 
ninety  out  of  a  hundred  fully  matured  writers  ever 
attain  to  !  These  critics  seem  to  think  that  the  last 
thing  to  be  considered  at  Eton  is  the  boys  them- 
selves. 

S.  Paul's,  to  day-schools  what  Eton  is  to  all  schools, 
will  shortly  have  to  face  a  crisis  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  resignation  of  the  High  Master  as 
anything  less  than  a  great  crisis  for  the  school.  In 
many  ways  S.  Paul's  is  Mr.  Walker's  re-creation. 
Many  have  said  that  Fred.  Walker,  of  S.  Paul's,  is  the 
greatest  schoolmaster  of  the  day.  And  his  greatness 
as  a  schoolmaster  lies  in  his  intuition  of  the  essential  ; 
he  knows  boys,  and  knows  boys  because  he  knows 
men.  His  capacity  for  diagnosis  of  character  is  sheer 
genius.  Whatever  else  may  be  said,  we  at  any  rate 
cannot  have  any  doubt  that  here  is  the  real  secret  of  the 
prosperity  of  S.  Paul's  School.  How  is  this  tradition 
to  be  carried  on  after  the  present  school-year,  when  Mr. 
Walker  is  to  lay  down  his  burden  of  office  ? 

The  "  ragging  of  statues"  is  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Some  may  remember  how  even  Cassars  have 
been  daubed  with  paint  ;  but  we  cannot  recall  any 
parallel  to  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  monument 
to  Shakespeare  in  Weimar.  Some  Anglophobe  anxious 
to  show  his  patriotism  covered  the  figure  with  black 
corrosive  ;  and  the  Nessus  device  has  had  such  effect 
as  to  ruin  the  statue  beyond  repair.  Heine  threw 
vitriol  enough  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
eminent  Englishmen  who  seemed  to  him  excessively 
Protestant  ;  but  even  from  wordy  abuse  Shakespeare, 
"  the  inspired  savage  ",  has  been  so  far  universally  free. 
Besides,  the  silly  iconoclast  who  did  this  thing  for- 
got  that  his  countrymen  claim,  not  wholly  without 
justification,  to  have  discovered  Shakespeare  ;  and  thus 
to  blacken  him  is  a  slight  on  more  German  commen- 
tators and  translators  than  can  be  counted. 


THE  IRISH  ENTANGLEMENT. 

MR.  WYNDHAM  is  not  one  of  those  who  fight 
best  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  There  are 
men,  as  there  are  many  beasts  and  birds,  whose 
greatest  qualities  are  seen  only  when  their  retreat  is 
cut  off.  Corner  them,  and  they  so  conduct  themselves 
that  on  future  occasions  their  assailants  prefer  to  leave 
them  easy  openings  for  escape  to  compelling  them  to 
fight  for  life.  Such  was  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Wyndham  rather  suggests  to  us 
certain  very  beautiful  feline  creatures,  who,  while  defend- 
ing themselves  in  front,  have  their  eye  all  the  time  rather 
on  the  chance  of  slipping  quietly  away  at  the  side.  They 
move  very  gracefully,  these  lithe  creatures  ;  but  they 
do  not  make  so  brave  a  show  in  fighting.  Mr.  Wyndham 
has  done  so  nhuch,  in  our  belief,  for  Ireland  ;  he  is  so 
cultivated  a  man  in  a  region  where  real  culture  is  not 
very  common,  he  has  so  much  charm  where  philistinism 
is  rather  the  rule,  that  his  failure  in  the  Irish  debates 
of  this  week  moves  in  us  very  real  compassion.  We 
wish  we  could  avoid  the  unpleasant  word,  failure, 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Wyndham  at  any  time,  but  if 
we  called  it  by  any  other  name,  we  should  be  sacrificing 
the  straightforwardness  for  which  no  amount  of  grace- 
ful phraseology  can  make  up.  It  is  patent  that  these 
debates  have  left  a  very  painful  impression  ontheUnionist 
party,  and  we  fear  that  they  are  likely  to  weaken  the  Go- 
vernment throughout  the  whole  country.  Where  they  do 
not  stir  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  want  of  confidence, 
they  can  hardly  not  suggest  an  inexcusable  care- 
lessness or  extraordinary  want  of  good  sense.  It  is 
amazing  that  this  sheerly  gratuitous  complication,  this 
idle  entanglement,  could  ever  have  been  allowed  by 
Mr.  Balfour's  Government  to  grow  up.  Here  we  have 
the  whole  fortunes  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
the  good  work,  the  very  good  work,  they  have  been 
doing  in  Ireland,  set  back  by  an  absolutely  needless 
contretemps.  They  have  given  themselves  away  to 
the  most  barbaric  element  in  the  Unionist  party  :  they 
have  made  a  present  to  every  section  of  their  opponents. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Government  in  their  Irish  views  are 
divided  between  a  sympathetic  and  an  ascendency  party, 
our  sympathy  is  wholly  with  the  sympathetics.  Any- 
one who  cannot  see  that  in  the  interests  of  the  empire  as 
well  as  of  Ireland  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  as  people  of  a  different 
nation  from  the  Unionists,  is  incapable  even  of  putting 
himself  in  an  attitude  to  understand  Irish  questions. 
Differ  as  strongly  as  we  may  politically,  we  must  not 
allow  political  differences  to  affect  our  social  relations 
with  the  Irish  people.  Their  being  Nationalists  should 
be  regarded  as  irrelevant,  except  in  a  purely  political 
connexion.  We  are  persuaded  that  Home  Rule  in 
any  form  would  be  an  imperial  mistake  and  not  for 
the  peculiar  good  of  Ireland  ;  but  that  is  not  a  reason 
for  treating  an  Irishman  who  thinks  otherwise  as 
something  worse  than  a  political  opponent.  There 
were,  of  course,  more  sinister  elements  in  Parnell- 
ism  ;  but  those  uglier  features  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement  are  no  longer  prominent.  Be  prepared 
for  their  reappearance,  certainly ;  but,  subject  to 
that  provision,  let  us  do  our  best  to  forget  them. 
Englishmen  often  pride  themselves  that  they  do  not 
remember  injuries  so  well  as  the  Irish.  Unfortunately 
no  one  can  say  that  this  spirit  of  forgetting  and  for- 
giving informs  the  politics  of  the  Ulster  Unionists. 
Their  dislike  of  Home  Rule  is  too  evidently  prompted 
— at  any  rate  to  a  large  extent — by  antipathy  to  Kelts 
and  Roman  Catholics  ;  not  that  they  are  strong  on 
ethnology  ;  but  the  racial  element  is  there  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  The  antipathy  is  no  doubt  mutual  ; 
the  Roman  Catholics  cultivate  a  similar  aloofness  from 
them;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  been 
much  more  sympathetic  with  the  social  and  constructive 
policy  of  the  Irish  Government  than  have  the  Ulster- 
men.  True  they  have  gained  more  by  it  ;  but  they  were 
entitled  to  gain  more.  The  historic  balance  in  the 
matter  of  treatment  by  England  is  not  by  any  means  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholic  as  against  Protestant 
Ireland.  The  present  Irish  Government  have  realised 
this  and  have  been  trying  to  do  tardy  justice.  It  is 
nothing  that  the  Nationalists  show  no  gratitude  ;  he 
who  does  good  in  expectation  of  gratitude  will  never 
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do  any  good  a1  all.  Il  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
Mr.  Wyndham's  administration  that  it  has  never  been 
deflected  from  the  course  of  conciliation  by  Nationalist 
attack'.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  grievous  that  it 
has  not  been  able  equally  to  disregard  a  Unionist 
attack.  Will  it  now  be  able  to  go  on  with  its  proper 
Irish  programme  ? 

Mr.  Wyndham,  we  are  told,  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  no  concession  of  any  kind  in  the 
direction  of  Home  Rule,  or  even  seemingly  in  that 
direction,  expressly  in  order  that  he  might  the  better 
carry  out  his  constructive  and  social  programme. 
Surely  he  could  have  stimulated  to  the  utmost  such 
work  as  that  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the 
development  of  fisheries  and  so  forth,  the  improvement 
of  methods  of  agriculture  ;  could  have  taken  steps 
to  advance  the  solution  of  the  land  question,  the 
higher  education  problem,  the  greatest  of  all  Irish 
grievances  ;  and  have  promoted  methods  of  administra- 
tion sympathetic  with  the  temper  of  the  Irish  people 
without  treading  in  any  way  on  ground  dangerous 
because  in  the  vicinity  of  Home  Rule.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  present  Castle  system  can  be  defended  ;  no 
doubt  Lord  Lansdowne  was  right  in  condemning  it ; 
but  we  do  say  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  leave 
it  alone  until  a  great  deal  more  of  the  constructive  pro- 
gramme had  been  put  into  effect.  Still  more  easily 
could  Mr.  Wyndham  have  prevented,  if  only  on  grounds 
of  prematurity,  the  growth  of  particular  schemes  which 
he  never  meant  to  promote,  and  which  have  led  to  all 
this  trouble.  That  is  our  first  charge  ag-ainst  Mr. 
Wyndham,  that  he  was  not  careful  enough  of  his  ex- 
tremely important  social  policy  to  prevent  its  being 
weighted  by  other  proposals  which  on  any  showing 
there  was  no  urgent  need  even  to  consider.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Irish  Government  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  drastic  reform  of  the  Castle  system, 
not  on  Home  Rule  lines,  is  urgent,  they  ought  to  make 
it  a  very  prominent  item  in  their  programme  and  take 
the  sense  of  the  party  upon  it. 

But  Mr.  Wyndham  says  he  had  no  such  policy  in 
mind,  and  that  the  proposals  published  last  August  by 
the  Reform  Association  for  a  partially  elective  financial 
council  for  Ireland  and  for  the  devolution  of  certain 
public  legislation  were  never  contemplated  by  him.  As 
we  have  said,  in  that  case  he  could  very  easily  have 
prevented  any  such  proposals  ever  being  made  and 
ought  to  have  done  so.  We  cannot  admit  that  his 
letter  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  though  it  may  be  said 
to  exclude  it  by  silence,  made  it  clear  to  Sir  Antony 
that  any  such  policy  would  be  rejected.  Mr.  Wyndham 
knew  that  Sir  Antony  was  in  communication  with  Lord 
Dunraven  ;  that  they  were  discussing  questions  of 
reform  ;  and  that  the  Viceroy  was  also  aware  of  these 
discussions.  But  he  did  not  guess  what  they  were 
leading  up  to  and  he  had  never  heard  of  these 
specific  proposals.  Sir  Antony  on  the  other  hand 
knew  that  the  Viceroy  was  aware  of  these  proposals 
and  that  the  Chief  Secretary  was  aware  of  his  consul- 
tations with  Lord  Dunraven,  and  believed  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  would  not  object  to  his  helping  to  formulate 
the  scheme  that  was  published.  These  are  two  honour- 
able men  and  the  only  explanation  is  that  neither 
understood  the  other.  But  the  comment  is  obvious 
that  if  two  men  of  their  intellectual  calibre  did  not 
imderstand  each  other,  they  cannot  have  tried  very 
hard  to  do  so.  However,  they  misunderstood  each 
other  ;  therefore  the  offence  of  either  was  venial.  Then 
why  was  Sir  Antony  "  disgraced  "  ?  If  Sir  Antony  was 
guilty  of  nothing  but  a  misapprehension,  has  he  not 
been  made  a  scapegoat?  If  he  were  guilty  of  delibe- 
rately concealing  from  the  Chief  Secretary  his  hand  in 
a  scheme  of  constitutional  reform,  with  features  at  any 
rate  suggestive  of  Home  Rule,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
published,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence  for  which 
censure  would  have  been  an  inadequate  punishment. 
If  he  only  misunderstood,  censure  was  too  heavy  ;  if 
he  deliberately  concealed,  it  was  not  enough.  The 
Government  did  not  show  any  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

And  what  is  to  happen  now  ?  Can  Sir  Antony 
effectively  carry  on  the  duties  of  Under-Secretary  any 
more  ?  And  yet  it  would  be  scant  justice  indeed  to 
*'  throw  him  to  the  Ulster  wolves".  And  can  Mr. 
Wyndham,  with  impaired  prestige,  make  an  effective 


Chief  Secretary  any  more  ?  But  to  reconstruct  at  this 
moment,  to  reshuffle  departments  and  let  Mr.  Wyndham 
find  himself  at  some  other  office,  would  be  a  sad  con- 
cession to  clamour.  Mr.  Balfour  has  a  very  tight- 
drawn  tangle  to  unravel,  and  his  loyalty  to  colleagues 
will  not  help  him  in  the  solution.  He  may  untangle 
the  threads  of  Government  yet  ;  only  he  could. 


THE  NORTH   SEA  BUBBLE. 

ACCORDING  to  all  the  newspaper  accounts  which 
appeared  on  Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday 
morning,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Times  ",  which  was 
silent,  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  engaged  in 
the  North  Sea  inquiry  had  then  become  definitely  known. 
It  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  Reuter's  telegram, 
which  was  as  circumstantial  as  anything  could  be, 
short  of  the  issue  of  the  report  itself,  that  a  decision 
had  been  come  to  adverse  to  the  British  case.  The 
report  was  not  to  be  published  until  to-day,  but  in  the 
meantime  Reuter's  correspondent  shortly  described 
the  result  thus.  The  Commission  does  not  discuss  the 
question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  Japanese  torpedo- 
boats,  their  report  simply  declaring  that  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  might  legitimately  have  believed  that 
his  squadron  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  was  entitled, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  act  as  he  did.  If  this  statement 
is  true,  and  we  see  little  reason  for  doubting  what 
has  been  so  generally  accepted,  we  are  by  no  means 
surprised  that  the  conclusion  should  be  what  the 
tendency  of  the  evidence  has  suggested.  We  never 
believed  of  course  that  the  Russian  case  as  to  the 
presence  of  Japanese  torpedo-boats  in  the  North  Sea 
had  any  foundation.  To  exculpate  the  Russian  fleet  on 
this  pretence  would  have  been  as  impossible  as  it  was 
to  accept  the  first  explanation  which  Englishmen 
grasped  at  in  their  anger,  that  the  Russians  had  acted 
with  brutal  intention  or  equally  brutal  recklessness  or 
negligence.  As  the  case  proceeded  it  became  more 
evident  that  the  whole  question  was  one  of  technical 
seamanship  ;  and  it  is  precisely  as  such  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  regarded  it.  Whether  there  were  torpedo- 
boats  or  not,  they  find  that  the  Russian  Admiral  might 
legitimately  have  supposed  that  there  were  ;  and  if  he 
made  a  mistake  it  was  made  in  circumstances  and  from 
causes  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner  which 
all  seamen  will  appreciate. 

It  is  true  that  after  giving  them  what  they  con- 
sidered their  due  weight  the  British  Commissioners 
in  their  separate  conclusions  arrived  at  the  view  that 
they  were  not  a  sufficient  justification  for  opening  fire. 
But  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  in  the  fact  of  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  having  come  to  an 
opposite  conclusion  for  the  anger  and  indignation  with 
which  the  newspapers  announce  that  the  finding  has 
been  received  ?  Whatever  the  average  member  of 
Parliament  may  think,  or  the  journalist  whose  com- 
petence to  judge  of  a  matter  of  seamanship  is  on  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  reader  to  whom  he  addresses 
his  views,  we  do  not  think  that  instructed  naval 
opinion  will  see  any  cause  for  throwing  itself  into 
paroxysms  over  the  decision  of  the  Commission.  English 
sailors  undoubtedly  do  not  think  much  of  Russian  sea- 
manship, but  they  remember  incidents  in  our  own  navy 
such  as  were  related  to  the  Commissioners  by  Captain 
R.  Keanes  a  British  naval  expert.  He  mentioned  cer- 
tain well-known  cases  in  which  the  mistake  of  taking  one 
class  of  vessels  for  another  had  been  made.  A  flagship 
leading  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  had  mistaken  a 
battleship  for  a  destroyer  and  opened  fire  upon  it.  A 
similar  case  occurred  in  the  manoeuvres  of  1902.  A 
question  which  was  put  to  Captain  Keanes  by  Admiral 
Fournier  shows  that  the  mere  prima  facie  possibility  of 
accounting  for  the  Russian  mistake  was  not  regarded 
as  furnishing  an  easy  exculpation.  He  asked  "  If  a 
trawler  or  other  vessel  had  been  near  the  ironclad  when 
she  was  mistaken  for  a  destroyer,  would  the  same  mis- 
take have  been  made  ?  "  Captain  Keanes'  answer  was 
"  No,  certainly  not  ".  Admiral  Fournier  then  remarked 
"Well,  I  must  point  out  that  in  the  case  which 
we  are  considering,  of  this  Russian  vessel  which  you 
presume  was   mistaken,  the   trawler  was   there  to 
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enable  them  to  make  a  comparison  .  In  a  note  some 
weeks  ago  in  this  Review  it  was  pointed  out  that  I 
it  has  been  known  to  happen  more  than  once  that 
in  the  daylight  two  steamers  both  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction  have  appeared  to  experienced  sailors  as  : 
one  large  steamer,  and  the  mistake  has  only  been  dis- 
covered  after  one  of  the  vessels  has  drawn  ahead  clear 
of  the  other,  leaving  a  gap  between  them  through 
which  the  horizon  was  visible.  Hence  with  regard  to 
Captain  Klado's  ship  two  trawlers  might  easily  have 
occupied  similar  positions.  There  would  be  two  funnels 
and  a  sufficient  apparent  elongation  of  hull  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  resemblance  to  a  torpedo-boat,  suffi- 
cient perhaps  to  deceive  people  in  a  highly  nervous 
state. 

If  we  take  the  sense  of  justification  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  British  conclusions,  that  is  as  justified  by  the  actual 
facts  which  the  inquiry  of  a  court-martial  may  prove, 
the  Russian  commander  was  altogether  wrong.  The 
justification  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.    A  man  must  act 
on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  facts  at  the  time,  how- 
ever erroneous  his  judgment  turns  out  to  be  afterwards, 
if  there  is  need  for  immediate  action  ;  and  Rodjestvensky 
had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  for  acting  promptly  if 
the  facts  were  as  he  might  reasonably  suppose.    It  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  must  resolve  the  difference  between 
the  tribunal's  general  finding  and  the  particular  con- 
clusions  of  the  British  Commissioners.    Unless  we 
attack  the  bona-fides  of  all  the  Commissioners  except 
the  British  the  ground  of  justification  is  sufficiently 
valid.    In  such  a  case  as  we  put  in  the  above-men- 
tioned note  would  any  reasonable  man  throw  himself  into 
a  storm  of  indignation  if  the  sailors  who  made  the 
mistake  were  not  severely  punished  ?    A  court-martial 
might  think  it  right  to  censure  them,  or  submit  them 
to  some  form  of  punishment  for  the  sake  of  setting  a 
high  standard  of  intelligence  and  carefulness.     But  it 
would  be  a  peculiarly  unenviable  position  for  the  British 
nation  to  find  itself  driven  in  the  circumstances  that 
have  been  found,  to  demand  the  punishment  of  Russian 
officers  who  did  their  obvious  duty  in  taking  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  defend- 
ing their  ships.     They  were  bound,  as  we  may  say, 
to  construe  their  duty  in  favour  of  themselves.  It 
was   natural   enough  when  the   incident   first  arose 
that  most  people  should  have  overlooked  this  aspect 
of  the  matter,  and    forgotten  the  possibilities  that 
there  may  be  mistakes  at  sea  which  have  serious 
consequences   and    yet   for    which   there    would  be 
little   fairness  or  humanity  in   treating   the  persons 
in  the  wrong  as  criminals.    In  the  law  courts  a  house- 
holder who,  say,  shot  by  an  intelligible  mistake  an 
innocent  person  as  a  burglar  would  be  answerable 
civilly  but  not  criminally,  and  indignation  against  the 
judges  who  would  not  punish  him  as  though  he  were 
would  show  very  little  wisdom,  to  put  it  mildly.  There 
may  be,  the  newspapers  say  there  is,  much  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  we  suspect  there  will  be  a  still  greater 
sense   of  relief  that  we   have  not   to   demand  the 
punishment  of  officers  who  mistook  the  facts  but  were 
not  in  any  other  sense  culpable.     We  say  nothing  of 
whatever  may  be  the  findings  of  the  Commissioners 
on  other  points  such  as  the  Russians  not  rendering 
assistance  to  the  fishermen.    That  appears  callous,  but 
it  maybe  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  original  mistake. 
It  may  have  been  foolish  to  believe  trawlers  were  torpedo- 
boats  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  an  added  iniquity  that 
being  as  they  thought  in  an  affair  of  arms  the  Russians 
should  have  acted  throughout  consistently  on  that 
assumption.     No  doubt  there  will  be  a  competition 
between  Conservative  and  Liberal  members  in  warmth 
of  language  and  patriotic  horror  at  the  result  of  the 
arbitration.     It  will   be  the   easier   to   pose   as  the 
inflexible  patriot  seeing  that  the  arbitration  removes 
whatever  international  danger  there  might  have  been  in 
that  attitude  if  the  question  of  punishment  had  now  to 
be  raised  between  ourselves  and  Russia.  Whatever 
dissatisfaction  there  may  be  with  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  was,  as  she  usually  is,  unsuccessful  when  she 
submits  her  disputes  to  arbitration,  we  believe  that  the 
deepest  feeling  will  be  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  find- 
ing ourselves  at  war  owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
about  matters  of  seamanship. 


ASSASSINATION  AND  THE  TSAR'S  POLICY. 

THE  impression  produced  on  the  public  mind,  b'oth 
in  Russia  and  abroad,  by  the  news  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  is  not  altogether 
easy  of  analysis.    Apart  from  the  moral  reprobation 
which  civilised  opinion  passes  upon  the  perpetrators 
of  these  revolting  crimes,  the  jury  of  public  opinion 
seems  to  have  retired  to  consider  the  verdict.    For  the 
moment,  however,  one  sentiment  certainly  prevails. 
Sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  victim  and  his  relations 
— for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  closely 
connected  by  marriage  ties  with  the  principal  reigning 
personages  of  Europe — is  considerably  outweighed  by 
a   staggering   sensation    of    harrowing  uncertainty. 
What,  it  is  asked,  will  be  the  next  act  in  the  sanguin- 
ary drama  on  the  stage  of  the  present  Russian  crisis  ? 
Wholly  different  was  the  effect  upon  the  world's  mind 
some  twenty-five  years  back  of  a  similar  act  of  violence 
perpetrated  likewise  by  the  terrorist  section  of  the 
revolutionaries.    Then  the  whole  civilised  world  was 
roused  to  a  state  of  vehement  indignation  at  the  atro- 
cious assassination  of  the  Tsar  Liberator,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  very  act  of  conceding  constitutional 
privileges  to  his  people.    Morally  the  enormity  of  the 
two  crimes  is  fairly  analogous.    Both  were  anti-social 
and  anarchical.    Alexander  II.,  it  is  true,  was  actually 
the  Tsar  ;  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  son  and  uncle 
of  a  Tsar,  and,  moreover,  was  considered,  next  to  the 
Tsar,  the  most  powerful  and  influential  personage  in 
the  State.    One  cogent  reason  for  this  curious  diver- 
gence in  public  opinion  in  rightly  weighing  the  merits 
of  the  two   events  is  due  to  the  exaggerated  influ- 
ence  exercised    both   within    and    without  Russia's 
frontiers  by  one  phase  only  of  her  history  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.    What  that  phase  is  can  best 
be  understood  by  a  contrast  of  her  present  internal 
condition  with  that  of  Alexander  II. 's  reign.  The 
artisan  class — -then  a  negligible   quantity — has  now, 
through    the   continual    migration   of  the  peasantry 
into  the  industrial  centres  and  towns,  grown  to  serious 
dimensions,  and  attained  an  influence  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  politics.  The  material  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  considerably  worse  than  it  was 
before  the  Emancipation.    The  struggle  for  existence 
is  more  acute  than  ever  it  has  been  in  the  history  of 
the  country.    Disaffection  among  the  "emancipated" 
working  classes,  brought  about  by  the  industrial  crisis 
already    referred    to,     has    become  insurrectionary 
aggressiveness   under  the  goading   influence  of  the 
revolutionary  party.    The  appeal  for  reforms  justified 
by   certain   grievances    of    the    people   against  the 
bureaucracy  has  assumed  a  determined  attitude.  All  this 
has  naturally  and  on  the  whole  justifiably  convinced  the 
public  mind  that  Russia  is  in  need  of  reforms.  But 
on  the  question  of  the  precise  points  to  be  preferred  in 
these  reforms,  only  one  side  of  the  evidence  is  being" 
heard.    The  crucial  thing  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
desperate   struggle   that   is   going   on   between  the 
Westernites  and  Nationalites.    The  voice  of  the  latter 
unfortunately  does  not  reach  our  ears.    It  is  drowned 
by  the  din  and  clamouring  of  the  Westernites,  led  by 
the  revolutionary  party  which  is  so  willingly  re-echoed 
in  the  press  of  this  country.    It  is  pretended,  therefore, 
that  the  Grand  Duke's  removal — however  reprehensible 
the  means — is  after  all  a  salutary  sweep  towards  clear- 
ing the  way  for  obtaining  the  demanded  reforms.  The 
opinion  has  been  freely  mooted   that  the  uncles  of 
the   Tsar  are  the  incarnation   of  all  that  is  brutal 
and  that  their  treatment  of  the  people  is  intentionally 
cruel  and  tyrannical.    But  in  spite  of  the  consensus  of 
opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  " 
and  its  followers,  we  demur  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  "  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion,   the   most    ruthless    and   dogged   upholder  of 
tyranny  ".    That  he  ruled  with  merciless  sternness  and 
identified  himself  with  the  extreme  reactionaries  and 
that  he  was  unpopular  as  Governor-General  of  Moscow 
we  do  not  attempt  to  gainsay.    But  that  he  was  cruel 
and  tyrannical  both  in  his  intention  and  action  no  one 
has  as  yet  given  any  tangible  proof. 

We  admit  it  is  a  fact  that  as  a  favourite  member 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  in  his  capacity  as  State 
Councillor,  he  used  whatever  influence  he  may  have 
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had  over  his  nephew  to  urge  him  to  remain  true  to  his 
lather's  policy-  of  maintaining  autocracy  intact.  Hut 
he  did  this  with  the  firm  conviction  that  such  a  policy, 
upholding-  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Tsar,  was 
for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  Russia,  which  differs  as 
a  nation  in  all  her  essentials  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It   may   be   that   many   of   his   views   had  become 
too   narrow  and   bigoted  for  the   needs  of  modern 
Russia.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  ideal  of 
measures  for  reforms   promulgated  and  encouraged 
bv  the  revolutionary   party  isno  medicine  for  Russia's 
ills.     As   Governor-General    of  Moscow  the  Grand 
Duke  was  unpopular  because  he  exceeded  the  limits 
of  license  conceded  even  to  Grand   Dukes.     It  was 
however    precisely   owing   to   his   serious  religious 
convictions  at  an  'early  age  and  his  staunch  adherence 
to  the  Orthodox  Church  that  his  brother  Alexander  III. 
was  prompted  to  make  him  Governor  of  Moscow,  where 
is  centred  the  heart  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Panslavistic 
ideals  of  the  nation.    He  was,  as  is  well  known,  the 
founder  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Palestine  Society, 
and  its  chief  supporter.    The  first  indication  of  his 
unpopularity   appeared   soon    after   his  appointment 
when  in  his  strict  Orthodox  convictions  he  began  a 
campaign    against    the    Jews,   at   that    time  firmly 
established  in  the  ancient  city,  the  centre  of  Russia's 
growing  manufacturing  industry.    Their  expulsion  was 
generallv  condemned  on  social  and  financial  grounds 
throughout   the   mercantile   community  of  Moscow. 
Apart  from  all   personal  animosity  and  political  op- 
probrium with  which  lookers-on  may  identify  them- 
selves, the  chief  question  that  strikes  an  impartial 
witness  of  the  present  situation  of  the  crisis  is,  will 
the  future  action  of  the  Tsar  be  facilitated  by  what 
has  taken  place?     It  appears  to  us  that  he  will  be 
more  than  ever  perplexed  between  the  two  currents 
working  at  cross  purposes.   If  he  gives  way  on  his  own 
initiative  to  granting  liberal  reforms,  the  revolutionary 
party  will  believe  at  once  that  they  have  the  upper 
hand  in  the  reform  movement.     If  he  remains  im- 
movable to  the  appeals  of  the  nation,  he  will  offend 
what  we  may  term  the  passive  resisters,  and  will  pro- 
bably drive  them  into  the  camp  of  the  extremists. 
Hence  doubtless  the  movement  now  being  discussed 
for  the  calling  of  the  Zemski  Sobor,  to  be  summoned 
as  it  has  been  on  previous  occasions  when  the  Tsar  has 
been  troubled  and  the  nation  in  danger.    Even  if  the 
rumour  of  a  convocation  to  deliberate  on  the  present 
abnormal  condition  of  the  country  is  not  authoritatively 
confirmed,  the  very  name  of  the  Zemski  Sobor,  the 
ancient,  real  Russian  institution  representative  of  all 
classes,  at  any  rate  gives  us  some  clue  to  what  is  in  i 
the  Tsar's  mind.    It  is  evident  that  he  is  anxious  to 
meet  the  appeal  of  the  country  for  reasonable  reforms.  ! 
But  in  selecting   the   ancient  consultative  assembly 
as   his   medium   he   clearly   wishes  to   express   his  | 
determination   to   adhere   to  the  national   principles  I 
of  government.     He   wishes   to   overcome  the  pre- 
sent  economic   and   political   difficulties  confronting 
himself  and    his    people    in    the    national  manner 
which  already  existed  in  Russia  long  before  Western 
constitutions  were  in  practice.    "  If",  remarks  a  con- 
temporary, "  we  take  the  whole  series  of  events  during 
the  last  six  months,  it  becomes  plain  to  us  that  revo- 
lution is  proceeding  in  grim  earnest.     It  has  many 
manifestations,  and   if  checked   in  one   direction  it 
proceeds  in  another.     All  the  incidents  are  horrible, 
whether   the    shooting   of    innocent    people   in  the 
streets  or  the  assassination  of  less  innocent  people 
by   bomb -throwers,    but   there   is   no   escape  from 
them  unless  the  Tsar  and  his   ministers  can  make 
up  their  minds  to  root-and-branch   reform  of  an 
impossible  system  ".     In   reply  to  these  blood-and- 
thunder   prognostications  we   point   out   that  every 
previous  convocation  of  the  Zemski  Sobor  has  only 
ended  in  the  strengthening  and  consolidating  of  the 
position  of  autocracy  in   Russia.     History  does  not 
contradict  itself  even  in  Russia.    Should  the  Zemski 
Sobor  actually  meet,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
results  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  that  Russia 
will  be   still   further   removed  from  Parliament  and 
Democracy  than  she  is. 


T11K    DIRECTION    OF    THE   NATIONAL  ART? 
COLLECTIONS. 

THE  directorship  of  two  of  our  great  art  collections 
is  now  vacant,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  We  hope  that  at  this  beginning 
of  a  new  period  the  authorities  will  weigh  very  care- 
fully not  only  the  competence  of  individual  candidates, 
but  also  the  questions  of  policy,  of  responsibility,  and 
of  machinery  generally  that  are  involved.  When  the 
retiring  director  of  the  National  Gallery  was  appointed 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago  the  general  point  of  policy  that 
was  keenly  debated  was  whether  a  painter  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  art  or  a  trained  connoisseur  was  the 
fitter  type  for  the  post.  The  general  experience  of  Europe 
had  turned  in  favour  of  the  trained  gallery  director, 
and  the  ten  years  that  have  passed  since  then  have 
probably  convinced  the  English  public  also  that  in 
these  days  of  strenuous  competition  among  galleries 
we  need  a  man  whose  time  is  not  broken  nor  his 
taste  biassed  by  practice  of  his  own  art,  who  can 
devote  himself  to  an  impartial  survey  of  the  field, 
marking  down  desirable  and  available  pictures,  and 
to  seizing  or  making  opportunities  of  securing  them. 
No  one  would  propose  at  the  present  day  to  appoint  a 
sculptor  engaged  in  his  art  to  the  direction  of  a  museum 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and,  although  the  artist  who  has 
become  aconnoisseuris  doubtless  the  ideal  (Sir  Frederick 
Burton  approximated  to  this  type),  no  one  probably  will 
now  propose  to  seek  among  professional  artists  for 
the  director  of  a  museum  of  painting.  Ten  years  ago 
this  view  was  not  the  obvious  one,  and  the  efforts  of 
critics  in  the  press  and  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
well-known  connoisseur  had  no  result.  Another  point 
has  become  exceedingly  plain  during  this  interval,  and 
that  is  the  impropriety  of  placing  the  direction  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  actively 
associated  with  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Chantrey 
Inquiry  has  brought  that  home  to  the  public  mind. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  back  now  in  detail  on  the 
record  of  those  ten  years,  all  the  more  that  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  responsibilities  as  between 
I  director  and  trustees.  A  few  excellent  pictures  have 
i  been  added  ;  a  good  many  mistakes  have  been  made, 
and  still  graver  is  the  tale  of  opportunities  missed  or 
actually  rejected.  If  this  holds  true  in  the  matter  of 
the  older  masters,  it  is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of 
more  modern  art,  where  the  record  is  one  of  complete 
indifference.  It  looks  as  if  Dublin  were  about  to  prove 
what  might  have  been  gained  for  London  by  energy 
and  diplomacy  on  this  side. 

We  may  take  it,  then,  generally  that  the  balance 
will  incline  against  the  choice  of  a  painter,  as  in  the 
past,  and  in  favour  of  a  trained  connoisseur.  A  further 
question  is  whether  the  knowledge  and  sympathies  of  a 
single  director  are  likely  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
satisfactorily.  It  was  urged  on  the  Chantrey  Com- 
mittee by  several  witnesses  that  it  is  desirable  to  place 
the  modern  schools  under  a  separate  direction,  and 
this  view  has  been  supported  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Times  "  who  opened  the  present  discussion.  In  our 
view  the  very  extent  of  the  field  to  be  covered  does 
call  for  this  change.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points 
that  would  have  to  be  decided  before  the  change  is  made. 
In  the  first  place  the  Tate  Gallery  was  founded  as  a  purely 
British  collection,  so  that  the  proposal  to  make  the 
Tate  Gallery  the  modern  section  does  not  meet  the 
case.  We  have  no  Luxembourg,  no  gallery  of  modern 
artists  English  and  foreign.  Moreover  such  nucleus  of 
a  collection  of  recent  foreign  masters  as  we  possess  is 
placed  inalienably  in  the  Wallace  Gallery  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.*  It  is  a  question,  therefore, 
which  will  have  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
nucleus  at  Kensington  should  be  developed  or 
fresh  buildings  added  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  In 
the  second  place  the  director  of  the  modern  section 
would  be  in  an  anomalous  position  so  long  as  he  had 
no  funds  at  his  disposal  for  purchase.  Even  on  the 
British  side  there  are  next  to  none.  If  the  Chantrey 
Fund  were  placed  in  his  control,  and  the  funds  of  the 

*  The  National  Gallery,  in  which  the  modern  French  school  was 
so  long  represented  by  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Bonvin,  has  at  last  made  a 
beginning  with  the  gift  of  Fantin-Latour's  very  fine  portrait. 
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defunct  British  Institution,  at  present  diverted  to  the 
provision  of  students'  scholarships,  were  restored  to  : 
their  original  purpose,  he  would  be  in  a  different  posi- 
tion  on  this  side,  though  still  without  resources  for 
foreign  pictures.  All  this  should  be  considered  before 
a  change  is  made. 

The  present  Government  grant  of  ^5,000  a  year 
is  of  course  absurdly  inadequate  for  the  purchase 
of  the  older  masters  alone.  On  the  face  of  it  we 
pay  the  director  ^1,000  a  year  to  spend  ^5,000. 
In  reality  he  is  paid  for  what  he  may  do  in  addition  in 
the  way  of  attracting  gifts  and  bequests  and  subscrip- 
tions and  in  fighting  an  obdurate  Treasury  for  special 
grants.  All  this  he  does  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee of  trustees.  This  committee  of  influential  and 
wealthy  men  can  undoubtedly  render  service  when 
special  efforts  have  to  be  made.  On  the  other  side  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  their  consent  and  support  for  a 
proposal  undoubtedly  hampers  the  action  of  the 
director.  At  present  the  public  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
exact  division  of  responsibilities.  Whatever  it  is,  the 
present  system  leads  to  delay,  loss  and  discourage- 
ment. A  competent  director  should  have  the  right  of 
quick  action  when  consultation  is  impossible,  and  the 
full  responsibility  of  final  decision. 

Various  names  have  been  mentioned  of  possible 
candidates  for  the  post.  Two  of  these  have  a  pre- 
eminent claim,  Mr.  Colvin  and  Mr.  Claude  Phillips. 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  learning  and  experience  also 
give  him  a  right  to  consideration.  A  younger  man  has 
been  mentioned,  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  who  has  deservedly 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
hope  that  some  day  the  nation  will  benefit  by  his 
services.  But  the  two  gentlemen  first  named  are  those 
who  have  at  the  present  time  the  best  title  in  know- 
ledge, taste,  judgment  and  length  of  public  service. 

The  direction  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
a  much  more  complex  affair,  and  to  find  the  fit  man  is 
correspondingly  difficult.  The  director  of  a  picture- 
gallery,  wide  as  his  field  of  study  may  appear,  is  com- 
paratively a  specialist.  South  Kensington  includes 
pictures  of  all  periods  in  its  multifarious  collection  ; 
it  overlaps  at  various  points  the  National  Gallery, 
British  Museum  and  Wallace  Gallery,  and  covers 
the  whole  field  of  art  that  they  do  not  touch. 
Begun  as  a  museum  to  aid  in  the  improvement  j 
of  design,  it  has  grown  in  a  confused  fashion,  and 
of  late  years  has  got  considerably  out  of  hand.  At  ! 
present  the  purchasing  is  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur 
committee.  It  is  evident  that  no  director  can  be  a 
specialist  in  every  department.  What  should  be  looked 
for  is  a  man  who  has  specialised  knowledge  in  one  or 
two  departments,  general  culture,  but  above  all  an 
organising  mind  to  relate  and  control  the  separate 
departments.  It  would  be  his  business  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  present  chaos,  and  to  bring  the  departmental 
tradition  up  to  the  level  reached  at  the  British  Museum.  At 
present  in  this  country  there  is  no  wide  training-ground 
for  museum  departmental  chiefs  and  directors,  such  as 
provincial  galleries  and  museums  ought  to  supply.  The 
rule  is  amateur  control,  divided  responsibility,  and  half- 
trained  officials.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  example  is  set  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  A 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  is  needed  there  instead  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  other  boards  that  control  our 
unrelated  institutions.  In  the  meantime  some  steps 
might  be  taken  towards  unification  and  efficiency  if  a 
strong  man  were  appointed  at  South  Kensington  and 
given  liberty  of  action. 


THE  CITV. 

TWO  factors  have  combined  to  produce  activity  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  namely,  the  prospect  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  steady  accumulation  of 
money  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Although  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan  interferes  hardly  at  all 
with  the  main  currents  of  commerce,  and  although 
certain  industries  in  England,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  benefit  largely  by  the  war,  still,  as  long 
as  hostilities  continue,  there  is  the  ever-present 
dread  of  international  complications.  It  seems  now 
to   be   generally  assumed  that  it   is   physically  im- 


possible for  Russia  to  continue  the  struggle  muchi 
longer,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, operators  are'  busy  discounting  the  peace 
before  it  arrives.  Consols  have  once  more  emerged 
from  the  slough  of  the  'eighties,  and  have  passed 
the  magic  figure  of  90.  But  of  course  Japanese, 
bonds  have  responded  most  emphatically  to  the  peace 
rumours,  the  Fives  rising  to  par,  the  Sixes  passing  par,, 
and  the  Fours  rising  to  86.  As  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
event  of  peace  Japan  will  receive  a  substantial  indemnity 
from  Russia,  and  will  add  Korea  to  the  Mikado's- 
kingdom,  the  "bulls"  of  Japanese  would  seem  to 
be  justified  in  their  faith.  Next  to  Government 
loans  the  market  which  has  attracted  most  atten- 
tion is  English  Home  Rails,  the  ordinary  stocks 
of  the  North-Western  Great  Western  and  South- 
western lines'  having  risen  substantially.  Home 
Rails  being  what  brokers  call  "  heavy  "  stuff  to  carry, 
this  market  does  not  usually  attract  punters  of  the  light 
irresponsible  kind,  and  the  rates  are  so  stiff  that  it  is 
rather  a  rich  man's  market.  The  revival  therefore  in 
this  department  is  all  the  more  welcome  to  the  brokers- 
whose  clients  are  of  the  substantial  sort.  At  last  the 
Kent  Collieries  concern  seems  to  have  been  rescued 
from  the  Serbonian  bog  of  impecuniosity  in  which  it 
has  so  long  floundered,  and  to  have  passed  into 
responsible  financiers'  hands.  The  proposed  recon- 
struction has  however  created  a  sort  of  panic  amongst 
the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  the  shares  have  fallen 
to  3d.  If  coal  should  be  found  in  payable  quantity 
and  at  not  too  great  a  depth,  it  would  put  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway  on  its  legs,  and  the  junior  securities 
of  this  line  are  worthy  of  the  speculative  investor.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Chatham  Second  Pre- 
ference, now  at  64,  have  been  at  130. 

The  American  Railway  market  has  also  been  very 
strong.  Union  Pacifies  have  risen  during  the  account 
from  126  to  137,  Ontarios  have  put  on  10  points,  Steel 
Commons  have  been  at  35,  and  Eries  have  been  nearly 
48,  prices  which  recall  the  boom  of  1901.  American 
rails  derive  great  strength  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  flows  into  that  market,  for 
Americans  never  touch  foreign  securities,  and  strange  as- 
it  may  seem  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mining  market 
in  New  York.  There  are  of  course  plenty  of  rich  mines 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  worked  by  indi- 
viduals or  syndicates,  who  do  not  share  their  profits 
with  the  public.  Therefore  as  long  as  America  is 
prosperous  commercially  the  American  railway  market 
is  bound  to  remain  strong.  Business  is  undoubtedly 
good  in  the  States  and  therefore  the  market  withstands 
the  periodic  attacks  of  Mr.  Lawson  of  Boston,  who  by 
the  way  has  scored  a  triumph  by  the  appointment  of 
President  Roosevelt's  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  We  believe  that  Union  Pacifies, 
Southern  Pacifies,  Steel  Commons  and  Eries  will  see 
still  higher  prices  before  the  summer  has  passed 
over  our  heads.  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  shares 
have  still  got  their  backers,  and  unquestionably 
the  traffic  returns  of  this  line  show  a  constantly  in- 
creasing business.  Argentine  Rails  continue  to  show 
a  firm  front,  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Deferred 
stock,  which  a  year  ago  stood  at  60,  are  now  102.  But 
rails  of  all  countries  are  now  as  much  in  fashion  as- 
mines  are  out  of  fashion.  For  the  Cinderella  of  Capel 
Court  still  continues  to  be  the  Kaffir  market,  which  is 
quite  in  disgrace.  An  amusing  correspondence  has 
been  going  on  in  a  financial  organ  as  to  whether  the 
Kaffir  magnates  should  or  should  not  be  taken  out  and 
hanged  on  the  nearest  lamp-post  for  not  supporting 
their  market.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  these  stony- 
hearted monsters  like  a  boom  just  as  much  as  anybody 
else,  as  they  have  always  got  shares  to  sell.  But  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  command  a  boom  because  they 
cannot  force  the  public  to-buy.  As  Kaffir  shares  are 
divided  at  present  into  those  which  pay  no  dividends 
and  those  which  yield  3  per  cent,  on  their  present  prices, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  public  will  buy  them  until  a 
greatly  increased  output  shows  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  better  return  for  their  money.  The  output  is 
increasing  month  by  month,  and  the  Chinese  are  coming, 
in  every  fortnight.  One  fine  morning,  when  we  least 
expect  it,  and  without  any  bell  being  rung,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  Kaffirs  are  cheap. 
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LIFKJASSURANCEEAS  A  WHOLE. 

THE  Life  assurance  returns  deposited  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  referring  for  the  most  part  to 
the  year  1903,  have  just  been  published.  The  summary 
.contained  in  the  Blue  Book  shows  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  the  ordinary  Life  offices  received  nearly 
^24, 000,000  in  premiums,  1,900,000  as  consideration 
for  annuities,  and  earned  interest  on  the  funds  to  the 
amount  of  ^10,000,000.  The  claims  paid  amounted  to 
^16,700,000  and  the  funds  increased  during  the  year  by 
^£9,800,000.  Figures  of  this  kind  have  very  little  inte- 
rest or  meaning  until  they  are  analysed  :  when  this  is 
done  the  satisfactory  nature  of  British  Life  assurance 
as  a  whole  is  brought  out  very  clearly.  The  ac- 
counts show  that  the  total  receipts  from  policy-holders 
and  annuitants  amounted  to  ^25,800,000,  while 
.the  payments  to  policy-holders  and  annuitants  and  the 
addition  to  the  funds  reserved  for  their  benefit  amounted 
to  ^3 1,400, 000,  or  ^£5, 600,000  paid  to,  and  accu- 
mulated for,  policy-holders  in  excess  of  the  amount 
contributed  by  them.  The  interest  earned  upon  the 
accumulated  funds  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
management,  including  commission,  about  three  times 
over.  As  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds 
was  ^3  145.  8d.,  and  as  the  expenses  were  provided 
for  out  of  rather  less  than  1^  per  cent,  of  the  funds,  it 
follows  that  the  average  investor  in  a  Life  assurance 
company  receives  back  all  the  money  he  has  paid  accu- 
mulated at  z\  per  cent,  compound  interest.  Of  course 
in  many  offices  the  results  are  greatly  better  than  this, 
but  that  such  a  result  should  be  accomplished  when  the 
figures  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  companies  are  all 
taken  together  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

There  are  three  welcome  features  in  this  year's  Blue- 
book  :  the  expenditure,  which  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing for  some  years  past,  shows  a  further  decline 
and  now  amounts  to  only  1371  percent,  of  the  premium 
income,  a  ratio  which  indicates  very  economical  manage- 
ment and  is  vastly  less  than  the  expenditure  usually 
incurred  in  the  United  States  or  the  Colonies,  and,  so 
far  as  our  information  enables  us  to  judge,  far  less  also 
than  the  expenditure  in  any  other  European  country. 
The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  is  once 
again  increasing  and  shows  an  improvement  to  the 
.extent  of  is.  ^d.  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  As  against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  investments  which,  after  de- 
ducting the  increase  in  value,  amounted  to  ,£360,000. 
This  is  a  much  larger  decrease  than  is  shown  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  since  usually  the  increase  in  the  value  of  in- 
vestments is  greater  than  the  decrease.  The  whole  of  this 
amount  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  loss,  since  much  of  it 
represents  only  the  lower  market  value  of  the  securities 
which  the  companies  will  continue  to  hold  and  the  price 
of  which  to  a  great  extent  will  recover.  The  excep- 
tionally small  amount  paid  for  claims  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tendency  of  recent  years  in  this  respect. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  income,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  premium  income,  absorbed  in  claims  has  been 
appreciably  less  in  recent  years  than  it  was  some  time 
back,  and  seems  to  substantiate  the  fact  brought  out 
by  the  latest  mortality  investigation — namely  that  the 
mortality  of  insured  lives  is  improving.  Doubtless 
this  is  largely  due  to  more  careful  medical  selection. 

The  total  assurances  in  force  in  the  ordinary  com- 
panies amounts  to  nearly  ^700,000,000.  Policies  par- 
ticipating in  profits  form  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Policies  under  which  the  sum  assured  is  payable  only 
at  death  constitute  67  per  cent.,  and  Endowment 
assurance,  payable  at  a  fixed  age  or  at  death  if  previous, 
accounts  for  27^  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount.  The 
increasing  popularity  of  Endowment  assurances  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  total  sums  assured 
only  increased  by  about  one-half  during  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  Endowment  assurances  during  the  same 
period  have  grown  to  be  7^  times  as  much  as  they 
were. 

The  record  of  the  Industrial  companies  shows  a 
premium  income  of  ^10,600,000,  of  which  43?,-  per 
cent,  was  absorbed  in  expenses,  and  33^  per 
cent,  in  the  payment  of  claims.  The  very  unsatis- 
i Factory  nature  of  Industrial  assurance  as  compared 


with  Ordinary  assurance  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  contributions  from  policy-holders  during 
the  year  amounted  to  ^10,770,000,  while  the  pay- 
ments to  policy-holders  and  the  amount  accumulated 
for  their  benefit  amounted  to  only  ^0,230,000  ;  so  that 
Industrial  policy-holders  on  the  average,  instead  of 
receiving  back  from  the  companies  more  than  they  pay, 
only  obtain  a  return  of  about  12s.  in  the  pound  for  their 
contributions.  This  of  course  is  largely  due  to  the 
very  heavy  expenses,  which,  instead  of  being  met  out 
of  one-third  of  the  interest  income,  amount  to  five  times 
as  much  as  is  received  from  interest.  The  Industrial 
assurances  in  force  exceed  ^234, 000,000.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  Industrial  business  is  in  many  ways  to  be 
regretted.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  a 
greater  evil  than  not  assuring  at  all,  but  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  working  classes  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  are  so  freely  offered 
to  them  of  paying  premiums  monthly  or  quarterly 
instead  of  weekly,  and  so  receiving  much  better  value 
for  their  money. 


THE  HALL  OF  MOTORS. 

THE  motor  exhibition  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
to  that  strange  condition  of  things  that  is  summed 
up  in  the  hideous  cliche — "  the  motor-car  has  come  to 
stay  "  ;  and  the  great  glittering  show  of  motor  vehicles 
that  has  just  been  held  at  "  Olympia  "  afforded  interest- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  growth  of  the  new  game  and  the 
development  of  the  toys  with  which  it  is  played.  In 
the  early  days  of  motoring,  and  indeed  until  quite  lately, 
people  thought  that  the  population  of  this  island  was 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  liked,  and  those 
who  disliked,  motor-cars.  We  know  now  that  this  is 
an  incorrect  classification,  and  that  the  two  great  armies 
are  more  accurately  described  as  those  who  have  motor- 
cars, and  those  who  have  them  not.  To  possess  a 
motor-car  is  inevitably  to  fall  under  its  spell  ;  to  envy 
others  the  possession  of  it  is  perhaps  to  experience  the 
highest  possible  disgust  with  the  modern  world's 
vulgarity.  But  there  is  a  further  subdivision  of  the 
class  that  possesses  motor-cars  and  enjoys  the  use  of 
them  without  undue  capitulation  to  vulgar  temptations, 
for  they  may  be  grouped  as  those  who  are  riding  in 
motor-cars,  and  those  who  are  not.  I  confess  that  for 
my  part  I  only  find  the  motor-car  tolerable  when  I  am 
in  it  myself ;  if  I  see  it  from  the  outside,  even  though  it 
were  my  own  car,  I  detest  all  it  means,  and  sigh  for  the 
simpler  life.  From  which  I  gather  that  there  is  a  third 
attitude  towards  the  motor-car,  and  perhaps  the  most 
reasonable,  which  is  found  in  those  people  who  use,  but 
do  not  own,  motor-cars.  For  is  it  not  the  function  of 
this  magic  vehicle,  expensive,  troublesome,  useful, 
fascinating  as  it  is,  to  belong  to  some  one  else  ? 

I  went  to  the  exhibition  at  Olympia,  therefore,  in  no 
very  sympathetic  mood  ;  for  there  motor-cars  could  not 
be  ridden  in — only  looked  upon.  Vast  span  of  glass 
roof,  hung  with  weird  festoons  of  bunting  ;  echoing 
clamour  of  voices,  motor-horns,  bands,  shuffling  feet  ; 
squares  and  streets  and  alleys  of  concrete  laid  out 
between  scores  of  stands,  imitation  shops,  stalls  ;  clean- 
shaven young  men,  priests  of  the  mechanical  mysteries, 
in  earnest  converse  with  the  slowly-drifting  crowd  ;  the 
crowd  itself — infirm  old  men,  sabled  ladies,  honey- 
moon couples,  and  couples  about  to  honeymoon  ;  people 
who  could  afford  to  buy,  and  yet  hung  back,  people 
(a  nobler  race)  who  could  not  afford,  yet  bought  ex- 
travagantly ;  and  all  drifting,  surging,  circling,  walk- 
ing, hurrying,  loitering  round— what?  Things  with 
wheels,  with  vital,  fiery,  impatient  hearts,  with  wings 
to  take  men  away  out  of  themselves  and  their  dull 
lives  :  motor-cars. 

They  stood  there  on  the  stands  by  scores  and  scores — 
brilliant,  glittering,  motionless.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  gaping  crowds  were  fascinated  ?  The  end  of  a 
motor-car  exhibition  is  not  to  exhibit,  but  to  conceal, 
not  to  convince,  but  to  dazzle.  Not  the  dull  oily  crank 
chambers,  not  the  sooty  heart  where  the  piston-pulse 
beats  eternally,  not  the  mysterious  carburetter,  with 
its  veiled  and  vital  functions — not  these  are  displayed 
to  the  visitor's  eye  ;  they  would  not  draw  the  money 
from  his  purse.    It  is  the  wonderful  paint-work  of 
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Hooper,  Mulliner,  Kellner  ;  the  softly  upholstered, 
cunningly  shaped  seats  and  fauteulls  of  Rothschild,  the 
bodies,  miracles  of  luxury,  in  which  one  is  borne  un- 
conscious of  the  fiery  energies  below,  in  which,  wrapped 
in  fur  and  leather  and  waterproof,  one  may  tear  through 
the  blizzards,  and  be  carried  through  summer  storms 
to  where  sunshine  lies  in  the  valley — it  is  this  part  of 
the  motor-car  that  is  prepared  to  allure  and  fascinate 
the  visitor.  They  may  be  ugly  enough,  these  glittering 
painted  carriages — I  do  not  say  they  are  ;  but  they 
stand  for  so  much  poetry,  they  entice  so  much  imagina-  < 
tion,  they  are  so  eloquent  of  the  road,  of  travel,  of 
winds  and  suns  and  open  skies,  that  even  in  a  motor 
show  they  must  excite  and  liberate  the  sense  of  beauty  i 
in  thousands  of  hearts.  They  are  expensive,  and  there 
is  a  pathetic  side  to  their  expensiveness.  For  in  pro- 
portion to  all  the  throngs  and  crowds  that  loiter  past 
the  stands,  how  few  there  are  that  buy  !  How  rare  is 
the  bona-fide  purchaser,  how  common  the  timid  in- 
quirer, who  gives  himself  for  a  moment  the  luxury  of 
pretending  he  is  thinking  of  buying !  I  saw  many 
wistful  glances,  heard  many  sighs  when  the  question 
"How  much  is  that  one?"  had  been  answered  in  a 
brutal  tale  of  many  hundreds  ;  and  I  sympathised.  We 
were  most  of  us  like  poor  children  in  an  expensive  toy- 
shop, where  nothing  costs  less  than  five  shillings,  and 
we  had  only  twopence-halfpenny  ;  and  I  was  myself 
conscious  of  the  common  pang  as  I  gazed  with  the  eye 
of  knowledge  upon  a  long,  rakish  45  horse-power 
Mercedes,  and  reflected  that  I  should  probably  never  in 
my  life  possess  one,  and  that  probably  no  one  else  in 
that  vast  hall  would  be  more  capable  of  enjoying  it  ! 

It  has  a  significant  side,  this  wistful  passing-by  of 
the  thousands  who  do  not  buy.  Why  do  they  come  ? 
I  do  not  know  if  exhibitions  of  broughams  and  landaus 
are  ever  held  ;  but  if  they  are,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  are  not  frequented  by  thousands  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  keep  carriages.  As  an  entertainment, 
the  motor  show  is  tedious  beyond  expression  ;  it  is  a 
weariness  to  the  eye,  to  the  feet,  to  the  ears  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  kind  of  headache.  They  cannot  go 
for  general  entertainment.  No,  something  more  pro- 
found and  pertinent  than  idle  curiosity  or  envy  brings 
the  crowds  to  Olympia  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  They 
come  because,  although  they  know  that  for  them  motor- 
cars may  be  at  the  moment  impossible,  they  wish  to  see 
how  nearly  within  their  reach  they  are  coming  ;  for  they 
all  want  motor-cars.  That  is  a  startling  fact  ;  how 
startling,  and  how  appalling  it  will  be  when  they  have 
all  got  motor-cars  I  do  not  like  to  think  ;  but  the  one 
question  with  regard  to  this  matter  in  the  minds  of 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  is  "When  will  they 
be  within  my  reach  ?  "  The  mere  fact  that  this  stream 
of  demand  has  set  in  means  that  the  supply  will  come  ; 
and  looming  upon  us  in  the  near  future  I  am  very 
certain  is  the  really  cheap  motor-car,  with  its  attendant 
horrors  and  advantages.  That  is  what  the  apparently 
aimless  crowd  at  Olympia  is  after  ;  that  is  why  they  are 
there  ;  they  are  waiting  for  the  cheap  car,  and  when  it 
comes  they  will  be  ready  to  take  it  away  with  them. 

If  I  were  asked  by  one  of  those  tedious  persons  who 
insist  on  regarding  his  motor-car  as  a  Social  Factor, 
and  not  as  a  delightful  toy,  what  is  the  chief  feature  of 
motor-car  development  as  revealed  by  this  week's  show  ; 
and  if  I  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  make  some 
solemn  and  serious  reply,  I  should  say  that  the  chief 
feature  is  arrested  development.  Four-cylinder  engines 
are  regarded  now  as  the  standard  thing,  and  have  been 
so  regarded  for  several  years  ;  the  different  uses  of 
live-axle  and  chain  drives  have  been  pretty  well 
decided,  and  both  remain  ;  side  entrances  are  now 
universal;  honeycomb  radiators  have  "  come  to  stay" 
(I  must  say  it  again);  magneto-ignition  has  been 
developed  and  perfected  ;  all  engines  are  silent  now — 
in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  big  car  ;  there  is 
only  refinement.  I  take  it  that  for  the  moment  the 
limit  of  development  say  in  a  30  horse-power  car  has 
been  reached  ;  and  that  the  craze  for  very  high- 
powered  cars  is  subsiding,  and  that  the  purposes  of 
luxury  are  now  admirably  served  by  cars  of  between 
15  and  25  horse-power  ;  and  that  people  are  still, 
apparently,  stupid  enough  to  put  enormously  heavy 
carriage  bodies  on  to  light  chassis,  and  then  to 
wonder  why  their  tyres  and  bearings  and  springs  are 


always  going  wrong.  But  there  is  no  remarkable 
change  in  design  or  detail  ;  and  for  the  moment  the 
harassed  manufacturer  can  think  of  standardising  his 
parts. 

But  it  is  only  a  breathing  space.  In  the  womb  of  the 
near  future  lies  the  light  cheap  car,  that  will  make 
these  heavy  vehicles  absurd  and  unfashionable  ;  that 
will  revolutionise  people's  ideas  about  transport,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  ;  that  will  make  an  enormous  reduction 
in  toyshop  prices.  Not  at  the  next  show  perhaps,  nor 
the  show  after,  but  very  soon.  And  then  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  happiness  let  loose  on  the  highways  of 
England,  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  language. 

Filsox  Young. 


THE  WHISTLER  EXHIBITION.— I. 

THE  Committee  of  the  International  Society  charged 
with  organising  this  exhibition  has  worked  with 
great  zeal  and  remarkable  success.  It  has  brought 
together,  in  face  of  considerable  difficulties,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Whistler's  pictures,  all  but  some 
dozen,  indeed,  of  his  best  works  ;  if  the  scruples  of  one 
or  two  owners  had  been  overcome,  the  collection  of  the 
first-rate  pictures  would  have  surpassed  in  completeness 
the  Goupil  Exhibition  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  in- 
cluded neither  the  "Mother"  nor  the  adorable  "Piano" 
picture.  In  addition  to  pictures  there  is  an  immense 
collection  of  etchings,  lithographs  and  drawings,  filling 
the  vestibule  and  one  of  the  large  galleries.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  to-day,  but  speak  only  of  the 
two  galleries  of  pictures  and  studies.  We  have  here  an 
assembly  of  Whistler's  work  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  again  in  this  country,  for  the  "  Mother"  and  some 
other  pieces  come  from  foreign  museums,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  fine  things  remaining  in  this  country  wilt 
remain  for  ever.  In  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  lost 
the  "  Rose  Corder"  and  "  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  " 
(only  the  "Fur  Jacket"  remains  of  that  trio).  We 
have  lost  the  lovely  "Music  Room",  the  "Balcony", 
"Thames  in  Ice",  "Princesse"  and  other  pieces.  All 
these  have  followed  the  "Mother".  It  is  certainly  time 
that  a  watch  should  be  set  on  the  masterpieces  that 
remain,  and  as  they  come  into  the  market  that  some  of 
them  should  be  secured  for  the  National  Gallery.  It 
will  be  deplorable  and  disgraceful  if  of  all  the  beauty 
created  at  Chelsea  everything  should  drift  away  to 
foreign  galleries.  The  battle  about  the  merits  of  these 
pictures  was  fought  and  ended  years  ago.  The  whole 
world  except  a  few  official  artists  is  agreed  upon  the 
subject.  Indeed  the  steam-hooters  of  criticism,  with 
their  liberal  use  of  the  names  of  Velazquez  and 
Rembrandt,  have  become  so  loud  that  more  exact 
eulogy  has  become  barely  audible. 

Whistler  was  not  a  prolific  painter,  and  the  pictures 
that  count  would  number  little  more  than  fifty  pieces. 
For  the  Goupil  Exhibition  he  must  have  gone  very 
carefully  through  the  list  of  his  works,  including  and1 
excluding.  Not  very  much  of  the  first  order  was  added, 
in  his  later  years.  The  present  exhibition,  therefore,, 
has  not  a  great  deal  to  reveal  ;  it  is  rather  a  final  rally 
and  review. 

There  is  however  a  certain  number  of  pieces  that 
have  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  one  or  two  that 
deserve  to  rank  in  a  select  list,  though  they  are  not  of 
the  first  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Mere 
Gerard"  a  quite  early  and  admirable  little  portrait.* 
The  "Coast  Scene  in  Brittany"  (11)  belongs  to  the 
same  year  as  the  "  Blue  Wave  "  (1861)  and  shows  the 
painter  working  on  the  same  sort  of  material.  One  is  a 
study,  the  other  is  a  magical  picture,  and  it  is  edifying  to 
compare  them.  Then  there  is  the  "White  Girl  "  (Salon 
des  Refuses  1863),  which  there  will  be  much  curiosity 
to  see,  for  it  has  been  in  America  for  many  years.  It  is 
not  so  perfect  as  reproductions  led  one  to  hope  ;  the 
invention  of  it  is  striking  ;  the  dress  and  curtain, 
carpet  and  bear-skin  are  of  beautiful  Workmanship,  but 
the  head  has  lost  its  fine  colour  and  quality  in  a  final 
working,  and   the  left   hand  has  been  fumbled  over 

•  It  was  in  the  Academy  of  1861,  but  not  the  first  picture  exhi- 
bited, as  the  Catalogue  states.  The  "Piano"  picture  was  there  in 
i860.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  catalogue,  in  which  the  pictures  are  fully 
described,  does  not  contain  ascertainable  dates  of  production  0*  first 
exhibition. 
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at  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  painting.  The 
little  fragment  of  flesh  colour  in  the  right  hand  alone 
preserves  the  original  intention.  The  full-length  por- 
traits add  nothing  to  the  select  list  ;  the  "  Leyland  "  is 
not  successful,  the  "  Mrs.  Huth  "  will  not  compare  with 
the  "  Rose  Corder  ".  The  "  Duret  "  (Salon  of  1885)  is 
a  complete  mistake.  Manet  could  have  made  some- 
thing  of  the  subject  by  vigorous  treatment.  Whistler's 
exquisiteness  is  rebuffed  and  thrown  into  confusion.  In 
the  same  way  his  painting  of  the  "Smith  of  Lyme  Regis" 
reminds  one  of  how  the  painter,  according  to  his 
Boswells,  insisted  on  picking  his  way  over  seaweed  and 
rock  with  patent  leather  shoes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Moonrise  over  Southampton  Water  (9),  sent  from 
Chicago,  is  a  real  addition  to  the  list  of  his  work.  The 
"  Old  Westminster  Bridge  "  (35)  is  a  fine  thing  (suffer- 
ing unhappily  from  cracks).  The  "  L.  A.  Ionides  "  (89) 
is  a  good  early  portrait,  and  the  "Miss  Kinsella ", 
begun  about  1894  and  left  unfinished,  is  one  of  the 
best  things  of  the  artist's  later  years.  One  or  two 
studies  at  Cremorne  have  their  interest,  and  the  small 
portrait  sketch  of  Mr.  Kennedy  (83)  may  be  put  beside 
that  of  Mr.  Holloway.  Both  of  these  are  bigger  in 
design  than  the  "  Sarasate  ". 

A  series  of  portrait  studies  of  which  No.  f  is  an 
example,  the  work  of  the  last  years,  would  be  better 
away,  The  same  is  true  of  some  failures  of  earlier 
date.  A  very  glaring  example,  which  hardly  looks  like 
a  Whistler,  is  the  Nocturne  No.  38. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  deal  at  length  with  the 
exhibition  this  week  ;  I  merely  give  some  idea  of  its 
importance  and  interest.  Everyone  must  see  it,  and 
see  it  more  than  once.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


ALESSANDRO  SCARLATTI. 

IT  is  a  thing  to  create  wonderment  that  so  many 
people  should  set  out  to  write  histories  either  of 
music  or  of  musicians  without  one  or  the  other  of  two 
qualifications,  and  sometimes  with  neither  of  them — a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  or  a  power  of  literary  expres- 
sion. The  other  day  Mr.  Heinemann  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  book  published  by  him,  "  A  Handbook  to  Chopin's 
Works "  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashton  Jonson,  in  which  I  at 
once  found  some  facts  that  were  utterly  startling.  For 
instance,  it  is  all  very  well  to  learn  that  the  piano  for 
which  Mozart  wrote  was  not  "the  magnificent"  instru- 
ment of  to-day  ;  but  one  at  once  becomes  incredulous 
when  it  is  presently  stated  that  it  was  a  century  later — 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  year  1900 — when  John  Broadwood 
invented  the  loud  and  soft  pedals.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
John  Broadwood  invented  neither  the  loud  nor  the  soft 
pedal  ;  but  perhaps  this  Mr.  Jonson  may  have  special 
information  from  the  next  world,  for  it  was  before  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  John  Broadwood 
left  this  world.  Also,  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  thirty 
years  before  the  end  of  the  last  century  I  had  seen  both 
pedals  affixed  to  pianos  ;  and  anyhow  without  my 
testimony  we  all  know  that  Beethoven's  works  contain 
very  careful  pedal  marks.  Probably  Mr.  Jonson  knows 
this  as  well  as  I  do  ;  but  as  he  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  to  write — to  say  what  he  means — he 
succeeds  only  in  leaving  the  impression  on  his  readers' 
minds  that  he  has  never  learnt  the  facts  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  relate. 

However,  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  sufficiently  interesting 
book  are  for  another  day.  At  present  I  am  occupied 
with  another  book,  "  Alessandro  Scarlatti  :  his  Life 
and  Works  ",  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dent  (Edward  Arnold). 
I  have  commenced  thus  because  in  the  two  books 
before  me  I  see  exactly  the  same  faults.  Both  writers 
seem  to  know  their  subjects  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  understood  them  ;  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  none  save  practised  musicians  will  under- 
stand what  they  have  written.  Mr.  Dent  does  not  mis- 
lead us  as  to  dates,  but  his  method  of  expression  is  so 
careless  that  one  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  he  actually  wishes  to  say  about  Scarlatti's 
music.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  not  true  to  say  he  expresses 
himself  carelessly.  Rather,  he  seems,  like  many  Cam- 
bridge Fellows,  to  write  as  a  lame  man  walks  :  the 
progress  is  slow  and  at  times  one  knows  not  where  the 
writer  is  going.    Now,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is 


worth  while  writing  a  hook  on  Scarlatti,  but  if  the 
thing  has  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  clearness.  Mr.  Dent  is  not  at  all  clear,  lie 
appears  to  have  undertaken  and  carried  out  his  task 
entirely  from  the  amateur  standpoint.  His  numerous 
I  pages  of  quotations  from  Scarlatti's  works  are  the 
least  original  by  Scarlatti  that  I  have  ever  seen,  yet 
they  are  given  as  the  composer's  most  audacious  inven- 
tions. And  the  numerous  things  that  he  did  truly 
invent  are  never  mentioned.  It  is  precisely  here  that 
one  asks  why  Mr.  Dent  has  not  referred  to  such  obvious 
things  ;  and  my  reply  is  that  his  pen  has  gone  lame. 
And  I  add  a  simple  proposition  (as  the  Americans  would 
say)  :  if  we  are  going  to  write  music  we  must  learn  to 
write  music  ;  if  we  are  going  to  write  about  music  we 
must  learn  to  write  English.    And  now,  Mr.  Scarlatti. 

Well,  Scarlatti  is  in  a  peculiarly  puzzling  position 
for  historians.  Historians  have  always  need  of  a  sub- 
ject or  victim  who  begins  or  ends  a  school,  or  who  is 
at  least  an  important  link  in  the  growth  of  a  school. 
Scarlatti  did  not  found  a  school  ;  he  was  not  the  crown 
and  finish  of  a  school  ;  he  influenced  nobody  of  im- 
portance and  cannot  be  reckoned  an  important  link. 
He  was  a  splendid  musical  genius  ;  everything  known 
about  him  goes  to  show  that  he  was  a  powerful  per- 
sonality—  perhaps  the  most  powerful  amongst  the 
musicians  after  Handel  and  Beethoven  ;  yet  somehow 
he  managed  to  stand  curiously  at  one  side  of  the  main 
current.  What  he  did,  he  did  better  than  anyone  else, 
or  as  well,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  nearly  as  well  ;  only, 
always  he  did  it,  so  to  speak,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  late  for  his  achievements  to  be  recorded  by 
the  historian.  Mr.  Dent  remarks  that  it  is  odd  that 
there  should  be  no  good  biography  of  Scarlatti  in 
existence  ;  but  to  me  it  is  not  at  all  singular.  His- 
torians, as  I  have  just  said,  need  an  historical  subject — 
something  that  went  to  make  history — and  Scarlatti 
was  not  such  a  subject.  Only  once  in  a  very  long 
while  does  a  biographer  arrive  with  sufficient  interest 
I  in  an  art — for  its  "  own  sake  ",  apart  from  its  history- 
[  making  possibilities — to  write  about  a  personality  who 
I  is  sufficiently  interesting  although  he  made  no  history, 
j  Scarlatti  has  at  last  found  such  a  biographer  ;  but 
I  unfortunately  Mr.  Dent,  though  greatly  interested  him- 
i  self  in  his  subject,  does  not  contrive  to  make  it 
interesting  for  us.  He  does  not  even  tell  us,  or  make 
us  feel,  the  salient  characteristics  of  Scarlatti's  music. 
I  do  not  pretend  in  a  short  article  to  say  all  there  is  to 
say  about  it,  but  it  is  possible  to  giv  e  an  impression. 

The  main  characteristic  of  Alessandro,  as  of  all  the 
Scarlatti  family,  was  a  brilliancy  to  which  everything 
was  sacrificed.  Again  and  again,  in  all  of  his  music 
known  to  me,  he  loses  the  chance  of  writing  an 
I  immortal  phrase  because  of  his  determination  to  be 
I  brilliant.  And  here  we  have  at  once  a  reason  why 
none  of  the  Scarlattis  was  a  great  influence.  To 
mould  your  successors  you  must  be  above  all  things 
sincere  ;  you  must  have  genuine  feelings  and  express 
them  with  relentless  disregard  of  mere  effect.  All 
the  greatest  men  have  done  this,  and  so  have  won 
a  sort  of  double  fame  :  they  have  made  themselves 
invaluable  to  posterity  by  the  truthful  exactness  with 
which  they  expressed  the  emotions,  and  to  the  historians 
by  their  importance  as  links  or  climaxes  of  schools. 
Scarlatti  was  infinitely  tender,  without  doubt — he  wept 
over  a  libretto  (how  often  I  have  nearly  cried  over 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett's  !) — but  he  never  got  his  tenderness 
into  his  music,  as  Handel  and  Mozart  did.  He  had  an 
eye  and  an  ear  for  beauty,  but  beauty  went  to  the  wall 
when  it  was  possible  to  write  something  showy.  Compare 
his  "  Stabat  Mater  "  with  the  little  one  of  Pergolesi  which 
is  constantly  at  the  point  of  the  sublime  and  you  will 
see  at  once  the  difference  between  the  serious,  sincere 
artist  and  the  extraordinarily  clever  showman.  As  a 
showman  Scarlatti  has  his  honourable  place  in  history, 
and  we  ought  to  know  what  there  is  to  know  about 
him  ;  but  it  is  foolish  to  forget  that  he  was  a  showman. 
That  he  was  a  sound  and  honest  showman  is  obvious  : 
his  wish  not  to  know  a  flute-player  because  "these 
chaps  who  blow  wind-instruments  are  always  out  of 
tune  "  shows  that  he  had  a  fine  professional  pride. 

Scarlatti,  then,  I  repeat,  did  what  everyone  else  had 
just  done,  and  though  he  did  it  better,,  he  did, it  too,  late 
and  with  too  little  sincerity  to  affect  his  younger  rivals. 
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Handel  shows  not  the  faintest  sign  of  his  influence, 
whereas  the  whole  style  of  the  music  by  which  he 
became  famous  is  derived  from  our  English  Purcell. 
We  shall  always  be  interested  in  Scarlatti  because  he  was 
in  his  way  a  great  genius  and  he  wrote  music,  which  if 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  as  is  the  music  of  Bach, 
Mozart  and  Handel,  is  always  interesting  and  serves  to 
pass  the  time.  John  F.  Runciman. 


MR.  CARTON  ON  HIGH  AND  LOW  LIFE. 

A YOUNG  lady,  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day, 
engaged  a  maid  for  her  honeymoon.  Her  aunt, 
who  had  arranged  the  marriage,  found  the  bridegroom 
evidently  trying  to  kiss  the  maid.  She  smiled  genially, 
and  said,  in  perfect  good  humour,  "  I  heard  that  you 
had  objected  to  the  maid  on  the  score  of  expense.  I 
am  glad  you  have  reconsidered  your  objection". 

If,  a  few  days  ago,  you  had  told  me  this,  and  had 
challenged  me  to  guess  when  and  where  it  had 
occurred,  I  should  have  said,  "Oh,  surely  in  one  of 
Carton's  plays — with  the  aunt's  part  played  by  Miss 
Compton  In  point  of  fact,  it  occurs  in  "Mr.  Hop- 
kinson ",  a  play  by  Mr.  Carton,  produced  this  week 
(with  Miss  Compton  as  the  aunt)  at  the  Avenue  Theatre. 
So,  you  see,  Mr.  Carton  has  not  abandoned  the  "beau 
monde  ",  nor  alloyed  his  mode  of  depicting  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  pleasurable  shock  to  Peckham  (one 
has  to  use  these  symbols)  will  not  have  become  less 
sharp  by  familiarity,  or  by  scepticism.  Let  us  hope 
that  Peckham  will  long  be  faithful  to  Mr.  Carton 
as  a  lasher  of  the  vices  of  the  age,  or  as  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  —  I  am  not  sure  which  is  its  stand- 
point. Anyhow,  Mr.  Carton  is  faithful  to  himself. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Braceborough,  a  middle- 
aged  couple,  are  "good  sorts"  of  the  prescribed 
pattern,  not  living  together  as  man  and  wife  :  she  has 
her  cavalier,  he  his  mistress.  They  seldom  meet,  but 
are  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  each  other  when  they 
do  meet.  Lord  Gawthorpe  is  another  "  good  sort  ", 
several  times  tested  in  the  Divorce  Court.  When  last 
he  was  co-respondent,  so  he  tells  us,  the  Duchess,  like 
the  brick  she  is,  went  every  day  to  the  Court,  and  sat 
on  the  Bench,  and  talked  to  the  Judge  till  he  didn't 
know,  where  he  was,  thus  greatly  benefiting  Lord 
Gawthorpe  when  the  case  was  summed  up.  Moreover, 
the  Duchess  gave  a  large  dinner  to  celebrate  his  lucky 
escape.  Lord  Addleton  is  a  valetudinarian.  There  can 
be  no  scandal  about  him.  But  for  Peckham's  consolation 
there  are  frequent  references  to  some  very  sensational  \ 
scandal  in  which  he  was  the  central  figure  twenty  years 
ago.  Lady  Thyrza  Egglesby,  his  daughter,  has  not 
been  seduced.  The  absence  of  any  hint  that  she  has 
been  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  her  innocence.  But  lest 
Peckham's  comfortable  wrath  be  mitigated  by  this  one 
bright  patch  in  the  prevailing  blackness,  Lady  Thyrza  is 
made  to  hoist  a  dubious  standard  of  conduct  for  others. 
When  the  lady's-maid  is  being  engaged,  the  Duchess 
says  that  Lady  Thyrza  will  probably  make  no  difficulty 
about  "  followers  ".  "  Followers  ?  "  cries  Lady  Thyrza 
to  the  maid.  "  Any  number  of  them  !  Only,  as 
we're  going  abroad,  you'll  have  to  pick  them  up  and 
drop  them  as  we  go  along."  And  when,  next  day,  she 
makes  a  run-away  match  with  Lord  Gawthorpe,  she 
looks  shyly  up  into  his  eyes,  saying  "  I  will  try  to  make 
you  forget  that  I  am  onlv  your  wife  ".  Idyllic,  isn't  > 
it? 

Now,  I  do  not,  offhand,  condemn  a  work  of  art 
because  it  is  not  an  idyll.  That  is  a  form  of  judgment 
quite  common  among  British  critics  ;  but  to  me  it 
never  has  commended  itself.  I  am  not  squeamish. 
Such  a  play  as  "  The  Power  of  Darkness  "  disgusts  me 
not  at  all.  Such  a  play  as  that,  disgusting  though  it 
is  in  the  details  of  its  subject-matter,  is  purged  for  me 
and  made  beautiful  by  the  spirit  that  pervades  it. 
Nay,  even  when  I  see  an  unpleasant  play  in  which  is 
no  kind  of  ennobling  philosophy,  and  in  which  the  aim 
is  merely  to  depict  an  unpleasant  phase  of  life,  I  am 
saved  from  disgust,  if  I  have  the  sense  that  what  I  see 
is  sober  truth  to  life.  Does  Mr.  Carton  go  in  for  sober 
truth  to  life?  He  calls  his  new  play  "a  farce" — a 
term  that  excludes  sobriety.  Presumably,  the  play 
has  been  written  in  a  gay  mood,  with  gay  intent, 


1  irresponsibly   to    truth,    responsibly   to    naught  but 
fun.     But    let    us   be    careful    to"  avoid    all  possi- 
;  bility   of    injustice.     It   may   be   that    Mr.  Carton 
\  has,    despite    his   description    of    his    play,  lapsed 
into    a    serious   portrayal   of   life.      He   may  even 
have  had  a  purpose.     He  may  have  said  to  himself 
!  "The  Empire  is  still  cankered  at  the  core.    I  must 
perform  yet  another  operation  ".    But,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,   I  cannot  find  evidence  of  such 
grimness  ;  nor  does  the  play  seem  to  me  a  copy  from 
life.    I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  in  one  section  of 
Society,  the  section  most  familiar  to  the  public,  there 
j  has  been  a  decline  in  manners.    I  do  not  suppose  that 
sexual  morality  has  declined  there  much  :  in  every  age, 
the  average  of  sexual  morality  is  low  amongst  people 
I  who  can  afford  not  to  work  for  their  living.  But 
certainly  there  is  greater  frankness  now  in  immorality. 
Some  people  might  regard  this  as  a  moral  gain.    I  do 
not  say  that  it  isn't.     But  that  it  marks  a  decline 
in  manners  is  undeniable.    The  question  is  whether 
j  Mr.  Carton  registers  this  decline  accurately.    So  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  hearsay,  the  actual  people  even  in 
i  that  aforesaid  section  of  Society  are  not  all,  as  Mr. 
;  Carton    suggests,  corrupt,  and  none  of  them  is  so 
blatantly  corrupt  as  Mr.  Carton  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose them  all.   Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative 
j  of  this  kind.    For  documentary  evidence,  I  can  but 
!  direct   your  attention   to   the   occasional  reports  of 
i  divorce-suits  between  members  of  the  set  with  which 
i  Mr.  Carton  is  dealing.    In  the  witness-box,  of  course, 
i  people  are  always  on  their  best  behaviour  ;  but  cross- 
examination  is  apt  to  reveal  their  ways  of  behaving 
i  elsewhere.    And   among  the  admissions  wrung,  the 
correspondence  or  diaries  read  aloud,  I  have  found  none 
indicative  of  such  a  tone  as  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Carton. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  cynical  frankness  in  tone, 
certainly  the  expression  of  the  tone  is  not  so  vulgar 
as  among  Mr.  Carton's  creatures.    Slang,  doubtless, 
there  is  ;  but  not  this  kind  of  slang.   "  The  Duchess  has 
a  feed  at  the  Cecil  to-night"  is  not,  if  we  may  trust 
those  diaries  and  letters  which  come   to  light,  the 
way  in  which  gilded  youth  excuses  itself  from  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner.    Nor  does  gilded  youth  say  to  its 
inamorata  "Steady,  old  gal",  I  think.    Certainly,  we 
know  that  no  elderly  nobleman  says  to  his  valet  "  I  will 
now  retire  to  my  apartment.     Kindly  lend  me  your 
assistance  ".    And,  if  Mr.  Carton  fails  to  reproduce  the 
formal  manner  of  the  elder  generation,  we  may  assume 
that  his  ear  is  not  likelier  to  catch  the  informal  manner 
of  the  younger.  And,  if  he  is  inaccurate  in  his  portrayal' 
of  the  surface,  we  may  assume  that  he  is  not  less  likely 
to  err  beneath  the  surface.     We  cannot,  then,  accept 
his  play  as  true  to  life.    But  the  play  is  a  mere  farce  ? 
I  am   breaking   a   butterfly  on   a  wheel  ?     That  is 
what  I  intended  to  do.     Ugly  butterflies  deserve  to  be 
broken.     If  a  butterfly  is  not  beautiful,  it  has  no  right 
to  exist.    If  a  farce  is  unpleasantly  invented,  it  has  no 
right  to  exist. 

Possibly  in  fear  that  his  portrayal  of  high  life  might 
be  beginning  to  pall  on  Peckham,  Mr.  Carton  has  intro- 
duced a  new  and  extraneous  character,  and  has  made 
this  character  the  pivot  of  his  play.  Mr.  Hopkinson's 
father  was  a  rate-collector,  and  by  some  means  Mr. 
Hopkinson  has  just  come  in  for  forty  thousand  a  year. 
Ten  thousand  a  year  was  the  amount  come  in  for  by 
Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Otherwise  Mr.  Carton  has 
not  attempted  to  bring  Samuel  Warren  up  to  date. 
In  modern  life  we  have  compulsory  education.  Nor  is 
there  quite  the  old  hard-and-fast  division  between  the 
classes.  The  lower-middle  class  picks  up  from 
"  society  papers"  a  good  smattering  of  the  details  of 
high  life.  The  son  of  a  latter-day  rate-collector  is  no 
Hottentot.  Vet,  when  the  Duchess  tells  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son that  he  must  have  a  villa  at  Nice,  "Nice?"  he 
says,  "  that's  somewhere  beyond  Ealing,  isn't  it?"  After 
he  has  been  moving  for  half  a  year  in  the  highest  circles, 
he  is  as  uncouth  as  ever  :  " 'arf  a  mo',"  "bit  o' 
orl  right",  "ever  eat  whelks?"  "My  Lord",  and  so 
on.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  if  I  remember  rightly,  acquired 
a  veneer.  But  Mr.  Carton  will  none  of  such  subtleties. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  starts  as  a  full-blown  "  snob  "  (in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word  :  we  are  dealing  with  antiquities), 
and  he  continues  in  full  bloom  to  the  end.  Of  course 
the  antiquity  of  him  does  not  matter  here.    But  I  am 
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uncomfortably  sure  that  if  Mr.  Carton  had  been  writing 
not  a  farce  but  a  realistic  comedy,  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Hopkinson  would  have  been  presented  in  just  the  same 
manner,  with  a  touching  faith  in  its  fidelity  to  life. 
And,  indeed,  I  suspect  that  any  other  fashionable  play- 
wright would  have  sinned  likewise.  Our  fashionable 
playwrights  know  nothing  of  the  lower-middle  class  at 
first  hand.  But  do  they  never  read  contemporary 
books  ?  Have  they  never  dipped  into  the  novels  of 
George  Gissing,  or  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  or  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge?  Is  Samuel  Warren  the  final  name  on  their 
syllabus  ? 

The  modern  "bounder"  dresses  quietly  enough. 
The  ancient  "  snob  "  dressed  in  a  very  wild  manner. 
Mr.  James  Welch  marks  his  sense  of  Hopkinson's 
obsoleteness  by  appearing  in  the  wildest  costumes,  as 
well  as  comporting  himself  as  wildly  as  possible.  Of 
course  he  is  admirable.  None  knows  better  thap  he  how 
to  make  farce  rattle.  But  far  finer  secrets  are  locked 
up  in  him.  Where  is  the  key?  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is 
said  to  have  written  a  play  for  him.  If  this  play  be  a 
realistic  tragi-comedy  of  lower-middle-class  life,  Mr. 
Welch's  bosom  will  be  unlocked  at  last. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


MEMORIES   OF   THE   OLD   RIVIERA.— III. 

MY  associations  with  Mentone  are  mingled.  When 
I  first  passed  through  it,  I  rather  think  there 
was  but  one  hotel  and  posting-house  which  Murray 
praised  as  "well  managed".    The  place  struck  me  as 
an  ideal  dream  of  beauty,  and  so  it  is.    Many  years 
afterwards  to  my  sorrow  I  spent  a  month  there,  arriving 
in  rude  health  and  soon  feeling  good  for  nothing.  To 
be  sure,  owing  to  circumstances,  I  did  not  take  my 
usual  exercise,  but  the  climate,  especially  in  the  Western 
Bay,  was  insidiously  enervating.    The  society  besides 
was  far  from  exhilarating.    It  had  become  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  pulmonary  invalids  who  had  hitherto  been 
exiled  to  Madeira  or  to  Hyeres,  which  was  compara- 
tively accessible  from  Marseilles.     The  first  of  the 
migrant  flights  had  settled  at  Cannes,  but  from  the 
searching  winds  and  the  sharp  changes  of  temperature 
they  had  been  moving  on  to  the  sheltered  Mentone.  Now 
it  is  the  fashion  to  chill  consumptives  in  refrigerators  : 
then  they  were  to  be  nursed  and  coddled  in  natural 
winter  gardens  with  an  atmosphere  of  semi-tropical 
palm-houses.    And  all  along  the  Italian  coast-line  from 
Nice  to  Amalfi  they  could  have  found  no  more  suitable 
spot  than  Mentone.   Screened  from  "  a'  the  airts  "  with 
its  amplification   of  mountain   peaks,    it   tempts  to 
lounging,    donkey-riding   and  bath-chairing.  There 
the  country,  or  rather  the  garden,  comes  up  to  the 
churchyard — sinisterly   suggestive — and  to  the  town, 
with  no  interludes  of  paved  paths  to  climb,  over- 
shadowed by  darksome  stone  walls  festooned  with 
lichens  and  dripping  with  moisture.    Now,  as  else- 
where, you  get  lost  among  villas  and  pensions.  Then 
you  stepped  out  on  some  thyme   or  heath  covered 
steeps  looking  down  into  rifts  torn  in  the  tufa  by 
volcanic  forces,  now  glowing  with  golden  oranges  and 
clusters  of  the  lemons,  shrouded  in  green  masses  of  the 
foliage  of  the  fig,  brightened  up  by  the  pink  blossoms 
of  the  almonds.    But  the  olive  yielded  the  great  harvest 
of  the  district,  and  where  the  sand  mixed  with  the 
loam  along  the  seashore,  the  grey  gnarled  stems  had 
attained  to  secular  growth  and   offered  magnificent 
studies  for  the  artist.    Amateurs  in  any  numbers  were 
to  be   seen  sketching   them,  and   the  peasants  not 
yet  demoralised  by  tips  of  the  tourist  were  very  friendly. 
These  olives  rivalled  those  of  Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  vines.    It  was  a  sore  strain 
on  civility  when  they  pressed  you  to  swallow  their 
wine  ;   if  the  air  of  Mentone  was  salubrious,  there 
was  no  mistake  about  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
vintages.    When  you  made  a  peasant  friend  you  kept 
him  and  had  cordial  greetings  and  warm  hand-shakes 
in  the  street  and  the  market.    But  there,  as  everywhere 
else  in  Italy,  it  was  painful  to  see  their  treatment  of  the 
animals.    Sitting  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Eastern  Bay, 
a  panorama  of  horrors  was  ever  passing  before  you. 
The  drays,  overladen  with  massive  blocks  of  stone,  were 
dragged  by  galled  jades  whose  sores  were  aggravated  by 


thick  blue  fleeces,  and  though  the  wheels  might  belfasl 
locked  in  the  rutted  sand,  whips,  goads  and  execrations 
would  urge  them  to  try  the  impossible.  Nor  were  the 
women  more  tender-hearted.  In  the  apartment  we  hired, 
we  had  engaged  a  most  respectable  cook  and  housekeeper 
— her  cookery  was  detestable,  though  her  marketing 
was  above  suspicion — and  one  day  our  lady's  maid  was 
drawn  to  the  kitchen  by  pitiable  screams.  A  rabbit 
was  being  skinned  alive  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
except  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country.  When  I 
got  thoroughly  out  of  condition,  I  was  sent  for  change 
of  air  up  to  S.  Remo  :  then  there  was  certainly  only  a 
single  hotel  there  ;  behind  the  street  that  was  the  pose 
road  was  a  filthy  labyrinth  of  gloomy  lanes.  The 
change  to  the  breezy  air  worked  wonders,  and  in  a  week 
I  was  my  own  man  again.  And  in  those  days,  in  those 
sequestered  health  resorts  you  depended  entirely  on  good 
air  for  good  spirits  :  there  was  no  gaiety,  no  lawn 
tennis,  no  croquet,  and  a  meeting  of  hermits  and  hypo- 
chondriacs was  only  occasionally  celebrated  by  a  scratch 
picnic  with  indifferent  comestibles. 

I    said  in   the  first   of    these   articles   that  Lord 
Brougham  discovered  the  Riviera,  but  there  I  rather 
overshot  the  mark.    The  fair  city  of  Nice  was  always 
well  known  to   the   travelling   Briton,  and  English 
residents   had   given   its    name    to   the  Promenade 
Anglaise.     When  I  stopped  there  first,  there  were 
various  comfortable  hotels,  but  all  were  furnished  in 
the  solid,  old-fashioned  style  of  the  Ship  at  Dover,  the 
Clarendon   or   Morley's.     Nice   was   then   almost  a 
Mentone  on  a  much  more  extended  scale.     It  broke 
back  into  picturesque  country  ;  the  romantic  slopes  of 
the  Cimiez  and  the  Montboron  with  their  magnificent 
sea  views  were  blazing  with  beds  of  scarlet  anemones 
and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  flowering  heaths  and 
violets.      You  easily  lost  yourself  in  glades  among 
the  pine  woods  and  might  indulge,  as  I  have  done, 
in  the  amusement   of  bird-nesting.     Then  the  rail- 
way   came    with    the    rush     of    winter  residents. 
Fashionable   hotels   sprang   up,  and   the  hills  were 
covered  with  pensions  and  villas.    There  was  a  land 
boom  almost  as  sudden  and  as  great  as  at  the  revival  of 
Cologne.    But  unlike  Cologne,  there  came  a  krach  and 
a  reaction.    A  Nicois  in  our  consular  service  told  me 
he  was   once   persuaded  in  straitened  circumstances 
to  part  with  his  family  villa,  greatly  to  his  regret.  Five 
years  afterwards,  having  made  some  happy  hits,  he 
bought  it  back  for  two-thirds  of  the  money  that  had 
been  given,  the  fact  being  that  at  Nice  even  more  than 
at  Cannes  speculators  and  the  newcomers  had  cut 
their  own  throats.    They  enclosed  great  spaces  ;  they 
swept  woods   away,  and  Nice   like  other  industrial 
centres  lost  the  better  part  of  its  rural  attractions. 
Moreover  quieter  folk  and  invalids  came  to  shrink  from 
scenes  of  dissipation.    There  was  ruinous  play  at  the 
clubs,  and  episodes  in  the  riot  of  the  carnival  which 
reminded  one  of  what  we  read  of  eighteenth-century 
Venice.      The    mediaeval   pageant   seems   to  matcfo 
with    the   venerable   Corso    at    Rome,    but   it  was- 
out     of     place    in    the     new   and    garish  Avenue 
de  la  Gare.     I    chanced  to   be   in   Nice  when  the 
French  troops  were  passing  through,  on  their  way  to 
the  war  in  Lombardy.    The  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
brought  some  notable  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Western  Riviera.     Before,  the  only  signs  of  possible 
wars  were  the  old  "  Barbary  Towers  ",  built  to  guard 
against  descents  when  the  African  corsairs  made  these 
shores  their  happy  hunting-grounds.    Sardinia  had  had 
no  fear  of  an  invasion  in  force  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
with  his  army  of  thirty  men.    Now  the  Tete  de  Lion 
and  the  heights  of  Turbio  were  bristling  with  batteries 
to  bar  the  road  from  Italy.    The  French  Emperor  could 
turn  the  key  on  the  coast  approach,  though  Cavour 
to  his  intense  disgust  had  got  the  better  of  him  in  the 
mountain  passes,  where  under  pretext  of  preserving 
Victor  Emanuel's  hunting-grounds  he  had  secured  all 
the  strong  strategical  points. 

I  have  watched  the  rise  and  progress  of  Cannes  with 
interest  and  sadness.  The  place  had  been  overboomed  „ 
though  not  so  much  as  Nice,  and  of  course  the  building 
has  been  overdone.  It  has  been  stretching  to  the  breadth 
and  height,  as  well  as  to  the  length.  With  moun- 
tainous ascents  behind  and  some  three  to  four  miles  of 
seafront,  only  the  most  robust  can  trust  to.  their  legs,. 
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and  the  more  popular  a  man  is  in  society,  the  heavier 
his  bill  for  carriage  hire.  Indeed  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  Cannes  is  no  place  for  people  who  cannot 
afford  a  carriage  of  their  own.  You  are  never  safe  from 
winds  blustering  through  the  cross  streets,  and  at 
sunset  a  searching  breeze  is  pretty  sure  to  sweep  down 
from  the  Estrelle.  Coming  back  somewhat  belated  from 
the  afternoon  drive,  the  hood  of  the  barouche  or  landau 
is  invaluable.  Even  more  than  at  Nice  there  has  been 
devastation  of  the  woods,  and  the  axe  has  been  laid  even 
more  ruthlessly  to  the  roots  of  the  fir  trees,  especially 
since  the  annexation  of  the  sunny  slopes  of  Californie. 
Happily  neither  walls  nor  barbed  wire  nor  stern  warnings 
against  trespass  can  spoil  the  glorious  prospects.  Were 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  enchanting  walk  I  should 
always  stop  at  Cannes  for  a  couple  of  nights.  That 
walk  is  almost  identical  with  another  above  Malaga, 
for  in  both,  following  the  course  of  a  stone  aqueduct 
along  the  face  of  the  encircling  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
you  command  the  most  superb  panorama  of  land  and 
sea,  with  the  gleam  of  a  great  garden  city  brightening 
the  foreground. 

Alexander  Ixxes  Shaxd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUSSIA  AND  ASSASSINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
21  February. 

Sir, — The  admirable  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  last  week,  condemning  in 
measured  yet  stern  terms  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
the  English  papers  with  respect  to  the  assassination  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia,  deserves  to  be 
widely  read  and  approved.  Over  and  over  again  have 
we  been  assured  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  politics  of  other  countries.  This  has  been 
the  excuse  offered  for  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  the  persecution  of  the  Church  in  France  has 
been  received.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  Russia, 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  vituperation  with  which  the 
Imperial  family  of  that  country  is  dealt  with  in  the 
columns  even  of  Conservative  journals.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  is  a  reigning 
sovereign  with  whom  we  are,  at  least,  on  terms  of 
neutrality.  On  Sunday  week  last  the  bill  of  a  leading 
Sunday  paper  contained  only  these  few  lines  in  very 
large  letters,  "  Will  the  Tsar  Die  To-day?".  Another, 
an  evening  paper,  a  few  nights  ago  had  the  following, 
"  Russia  Sworn  to  Revenge  Herself  and  Destroy  the 
Entire  Imperial  Family".  Yet  another,  "  The  Tyrant 
Sergius  Blown  Up  ".  Still  a  fourth,  "  The  Tsar 
Condemned  to  Death  ".  These  sensational  head- 
ings are,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  in  the  very 
worst  taste.  They  are,  moreover,  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous since  they  are  a  direct  incitement  to  the 
bomb-throwing  fraternity  to  carry  on  their  murderous 
intentions,  which  may  not  be  confined  to  Russia 
alone,  for,  in  the  eyes  of  your  Anarchist,  even  our 
own  popular  Sovereign  is  a  detestable  tyrant.  The 
leading  articles  extenuating  the  murder  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  a  nephew  by  marriage  of  our  own  King, 
are  nothing  short  of  abominable.  All  the  more  so,  as 
this  assassination  has  taken  place  at  a  time  when 
Russia  is  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war  and  is,  we 
believe,  seeking  some  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  state 
of  her  internal  affairs.  How  can  the  Tsar  be  expected 
to  study  reforms  when,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
press  of  civilised  Europe,  his  nearest  and  dearest  are 
visited  with  violent  and  horrible  deaths  ?  Assassina- 
tion will  not  remedy  the  evils  of  Russia,  but  rather 
increase  them.  The  country,  as  you  very  truly  ob- 
served, is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  constitution  of  the  sort 
proposed  by  the  professional  agitators,  who  are  work- 
ing mischief  in  the  Russian  Empire,  by  egging  on  an 
ignorant  people  to  ruin  and  death,  whilst  carefully 
screening  themselves  from  harm.  Sergius  of  Russia  may 
not  have  been  a  very  desirable  person — it  is  difficult  for 
us,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  contradictory  evidence,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  concerning  the  character  of  this 


unfortunate  Prince — but  surely,  were  he  even  the  worst 
of  tyrants,  it  is  not  for  us  to  applaud  his  murder.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  people  of  Russia  resent  our  atti- 
tude in  this  matter  quite  as  bitterly  as  we  did  the  cari- 
catures published  in  Paris  some  years  ago  against  our 
late  Queen.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people 
are  still  firmly  attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and 
even  the  Russian  "patriot",  if  he  be  an  honest  man, 
cannot  approve  of  assassination,  or  feel  flattered  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  press  of  this  country  has,  in  most 
instances,  endorsed  it.  The  day  may  come  when  we 
shall  have  leisure  to  repent  the  hysterical  manner  in 
which  thoughtless  scribblers  are  playing  with  fire. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Davey. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — All  people  living  where  brutal  oppression  is 
impossible  condemn  assassins.  But  they  should  make 
allowances  for  those  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  and 
who,  having  no  other  redress,  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

Assassination  is,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 
But  so  is  brutal  oppression.  And  so  is  that  killing  of 
human  beings  which  has  been  going  on  during  the  last 
year  in  Manchuria.  For  the  war  had  its  origin  in  the 
aggressive  greed  of  that  class  to  which  the  late  Duke 
Sergius  belonged.  These  great  people  permitted  their 
tool,  the  Autocrat,  to  assume  Peace  as  his  motto,  but 
only  on  condition  that  it  was  to  be,  Peace  with  Plunder, 
and  that  their  many  military  medals  were  never  to  be 
tarnished  by  the  smoke  of  battle. 

R.  W.  ESSINGTON. 

[Our  correspondent  has  at  any  rate  discovered  that 
assassination  requires  apology. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


MOTOR   REGULATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  issue  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  just 
brought  to  my  notice,  a  paragraph  appeared  with  the 
heading  "  Legal  Brigandage  in  Switzerland  ",  giving  a 
very  wrong  impression  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  contradict.  Probably  it  "was  written  by  a 
"Scorcher".  In  this  short  paragraph  great  offence 
is  taken  at  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  motorists 
in  the  several  Cantons.  The  writer  seems  to  forget 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  in  his  own  country 
and  the  heavy  fines  almost  daily  inflicted  on  hundreds 
of  them,  as  may  be  gathered  by  the  reading  of  the  daily 
papers.  That  the  Swiss  attach  more  importance  to 
human  life  and  limb  than  may  be  convenient  to  the 
motorist,  regardless  of  all  but  his  own  pleasure,  may 
certainly  be  admitted.  Whether  they  are  justified  in 
this  view  shall  be  left  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 
the  public  at  large.  The  best  and  only  answer 
to  the  further  unfounded  accusations  contained  in  the 
paragraph,  is  the  text  of  the  by-laws  and  regulations 
governing  all  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  the 
exception  of  Uri  and  Grisons  (not  Vaud  as  the 
writer  says)  which  alone  do  not  allow  motor-cars 
at  all  within  their  territory.  As  to  confiscation  of 
the  motor-cars  by  the  authorities,  no  mention  thereof 
is  made  in  the  by-laws,  as  may  be  seen,  so  that  it  must 
be  laid  down  to  a  flight  of  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  writer. 

"  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones  "  is  an  old  proverb  and  fairly  applicable  in  this 
case.  The  restrictions  and  fines  imposed  in  England 
compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  measures  <Jf  pre- 
caution dictated  in  this  country  by  the  safety  of  the 
majority  as  against  the  carelessness  of  a  small  number. 
It  is  certainly  unfair,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  to 
tax  a  people  with  brigandage  who  above  all  others 
show  such  hospitality  and  courteousness  to  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  in  the  making  of 
their  laws  are  solely  governed  by  the  welfare  of  the 
masses. 

Ax  Englishman  long  resident 
in  Switzerland. 
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CONCERNING    DR.  ARNE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  February,  1905. 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  musical  critic's  article  on 
Dr.  Arne,  which  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  a  just  one.  I 
would  ask  however,  did  Dr.  Arne  write  the  music  to 
"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind"  and  "  Water  parted 
from  the  sea"?  If  so,  does  Mr.  Runciman  consider 
either,  or  both,  these  song's  good  music?  I  do  not 
wish  to  intrude  my  own  opinion,  but  merely  ask  for 
information.  Yours  faithfully, 

  C.  S.  J. 

UNDERFED  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  "  Peterborough  "  School,  Clancarty  Road, 

Wandsworth  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

Sir, — A  leader  re  above,  in  your  issue  of  21  January 
last,  suggests  "supplying  the  children  of  vicious 
parents  [with  food],  and,  for  outlay  on  this  account, 
enforcing  a  claim  with  the  greatest  strictness  ".  May 
I  venture- a  word  against  the  hopelessness  of  even 
attempting  to  feed  children,  in  the  expectation  of  get- 
ing  back  the  cost  of  the  meals  from  this  class  of 
parents  ?  To  pile  up  accumulations  of  arrears  by  the 
thousands,  while  one  can  only  deal  with  the  parents  in 
units,  is  to  enter  upon  a  task  which  will  leap  at  once  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  gigantic.  Irregularity  cases  are 
but  few  compared  with  the  meals  arrears  which  would 
accrue,  yet  see  the  trouble  these  have  given  for  years. 
Nor  does  the  suggested  feeding  scheme  seem  necessary. 
In  South  Fulham,  there  were  given  last  season,  with- 
out the  slightest  hitch  or  difficulty,  17,382  hot  meals  to 
poor  children,  and  the  numbers  this  season  promise  to 
be  larger  still.  No  debts  were  incurred.  Of  course  no 
call  of  any  kind  was  made  on  the  rates.  No  bona-fide 
cases  were  refused.    Is  anything  further  needed  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  J.  Fooks 
(Hon.  Sec.  Underfed  Children's  Sub-committee). 


PRIVATE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Birkdale,  11  February,  1905. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  by  way  of 
supplementing  that  to  which  Mr.  Howard  Williams 
calls  attention  in  your  columns,  anent  the  excessive 
suffering  "horrible  and  horrifying",  inflicted  upon 
sentient  beings  slaughtered  daily,  for  the  convenience 
and  sustenance  of  man.  Some  time  ago  it  fell  to  my 
unpleasant  lot  to  visit  one  of  our  slaughter-houses,  and 
what  I  there  saw  convinced  me  that  the  slaughterers 
on  the  whole  did  their  work  with  commendable  despatch, 
inflicting  no  more  pain  than  the  methods  of  slaughter 
demanded,  and  that  with  one  notable  exception  the 
methods  of  slaughter  were  perhaps  as  merciful  as  they 
well  could  be.  Exception  however  and  very  serious 
exception  must,  I  venture  to  submit,  be  taken  to  the 
method  of  sheep-slaughter,  sheep-sticking  I  believe  it 
is  called. 

The  ox  is  stunned,  rendered  insensible  before  the 
knife  is  used  ;  not  so  the  sheep.  Were  this  the  fitting 
place,  I  could  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  relate 
most  sickening  details  of  the  prolonged  agonies  some 
of  these  poor  creatures  are  compelled  to  endure  ere  life 
becomes  extinct  ;  but  forbear,  having  I  am  sure  hinted 
at  sufficient  to  set  humane  people  thinking.  My  point 
is  that  you  stun  the  ox  and  the  calf  before  using  the 
knife,  then  why  not  the  sheep  ? 

If  only  we  are  prepared  to  treat  this  question  on 
natural  and  common-sense  lines,  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
that  while  vivisecting  experiments  are  comparatively 
rare,  the  kind  of  torture  to  which  I  have  alluded  is 
going  on  all  over  Great  Britain,  all  the  vear  round,  and 


I  am  assured  that  in  most  cases  the  surgeon's  vivi- 
secting lance  is  a  mere  scratch  in  comparison. 

That  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltv  to 
Animals  should  have  omitted  to  take  note,  and  report 
upon,  this  unexceptionally  severe  and  indefensible 
method  of  taking  life,  surely  requires  some  explana- 
tion. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S. 


"TOWARDS  BETTER  TEACHERS". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Canonbury,  22  February,  1905. 

Sir, — Pray  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Ambrose  T.  Raynes,  which  appeared  in  ydur 
issue  of  the  18th  inst.  He  states  that  he  has  had  and 
still  has  "  many  opportunities  of  watching  the  policy  of 
these  various  teachers'  unions  ",  but  through  what 
spectacles  has  he  and  does  he  view  these  opportunities? 
Is  it  wrong  to  agitate  for  better  conditions  of  service 
and  for  better  salaries  ?  If  so,  we  err  in  good  society — 
note  recent  actions  of  Secondary  Teachers'  Associations 
— and  can  claim  that,  as  imitation  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  we  ought  to  feel 
flattered.    What  are  our  responsibilities  ? 

To  free  both  teacher  and  taught  from  cramping  regu- 
lations, to  have  such  a  system  of  education  that  the 
children  to  be  taught  shall  have  the  best  possible  chance 
of  availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity  and  of  put- 
ting such  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Although  we 
have  still  much  to  do  we  have  helped  to  get  rid  of 
"  Payments  by  results  ",  we  have  driven  out  commercial 
measurement  as  a  factor  in  assessing  a  teacher's  work, 
the  half-time  system  has  nearly  gone,  fourteen  years  of 
age — as  the  school-leaving  age — the  Berlin  pledge — 
is  now  on  the  horizon,  freedom  of  classification  and  the 
right  to  arrange  subjects  of  instruction  and  to  employ 
rational  methods  are  not  now  empty  terms  but  living 
factors,  and  the  teachers  have  done  their  best  to  get 
established  a  rational  system  of  education  under  one 
authority.  And  the  progress  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  opposing  forces  of  class  interests,  religious 
rivalries,  and  social  prejudices. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  the  above  subject  which 
called  forth  the  letter  from  Mr.  Raynes  I  should  like  to 
add  that  the  alterations  effected  in  the  original  pro- 
posals of  the  L.C.C.  Education  Committee  thoroughly 
justify  the  opposition  of  the  teachers  to  those  pro- 
posals. The  original  proposals  entirely  failed  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  parents  with  incomes  below 
~£i6o  per  annum.  Now  two-thirds  of  the  scholarships 
must  be  held  by  children  whose  parents  receive  less 
than  that  amount. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  securing  that  the  scholarships 
should  be  continued  till  the  age  of  sixteen  without  any 
conditions  as  to  pupil-teachership  succeeded  in  making 
the  scheme  simply  a  scholarship  one. 

The  teachers  welcome  those  who  come  from  a  "  more 
cultured  source",  but  they  object,  however,  to  men  and 
women  without  the  least  experience,  though  possessing 
the  highest  academic  distinctions,  being  placed  in  the 
schools  as  responsible  teachers  for  sixty  children.  I 
believe  that  our  legal  and  medical  friends  would 
also  object  to  men,  however  distinguished  academi- 
cally, without  practical  skill  being  similarly  placed 
in  their  professions.  Entrance  to  the  medical  and 
legal  professions  is  to  a  great  extent  controlled 
from  within.  Unfortunately  for  teachers  the  entrance 
to  their  ranks  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  de- 
partment which  lowers  the  qualifications  to  suit 
the  demand,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  and  pockets 
of  those  who  own  the  schools.  The  teachers  in 
"clamouring"  for  better  training,  &c,  of  course  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  formulated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  under  consideration.  Trades 
unionism  is  an  expansive  term,  and  I  rather  fancy 
that  if  medical  and  legal  journals  and  societies  were 
scanned  as  critically  as  those  of  the  teachers  the  term 
would  also  apply  to  some  of  their  proceedings. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  S.  Mortimer. 
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THE  WARRIOR'S  GRAVE 
(From  Lermontov.) 

T_T  E  sleeps  in  his  last  sleep,  long  time 

He  sleeps  in  his  last  sleep : 
Green  breadths  of  grass  approach  and  climb 
To  roof  his  earthen  heap. 

Hoar  ringlets  of  the  patriarch  moulder 

Mixt  in  the  paste  of  clay  ; 
Time  was,  they  wagged  upon  his  shoulder 

And  dipped  in  goblets  gay — 

Oh  ringlets  white  as  foam  of  seas 

Against  the  headland  flung  ! 
The  cold  has  froze  what  nought  could  freeze, 

The  sweet  counsels  of  his  tongue. 

The  dead  man's  cheeks,  they're  full  as  pale 

As  his  foes'  faces  grew 
Pale,  when  their  ranked  array  to  assail 

Alone  he  rose  to  view. 

Damp  sods  his  breast  do  bury, 

But  that's  no  burden  now  : 
The  worm,  all  undisturbed  and  merry, 

Pries  in  and  out  his  brow. 

Lived  he  for  this  ?  Drew  sword  for  this  ?  — 

That,  come  the  hour  of  dark, 
The  eagles  of  the  wilderness 

Should  perch  on  his  green  ark  ? 

Had  he  no  bards — that  name,  that  strife 

In  the  mind  of  men  to  keep  ? 
Why  song's  but  song,  and  life's  but  life' — 

He  sleeps  in  his  last  sleep. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  ONENESS  OF  TRAGEDY. 

*' Tragic  Drama  in  .-Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Shake- 
speare." By  Lewis  Campbell.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.    1904.    7s.  6d. 

''The  Tragedies  of  Seneca."  Rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  Ella  Isabel  Harris.  London  :  Frowde. 
1904.    6s.  net. 

"  S^'HE  gulf  between  ancient  and  modern  tragedy  is, 
*-     at  first  sight,  wide  indeed.    It  is  often  said  that 
<every  nation    has   its   own    especial   art,    and  that 
this  art  pervades   and  colours   all   other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  national  genius.    Now  the  "  ars  artium  " 
of  the  Greeks  was  sculpture,  and  therefore  their  trage- 
dies are  sculpturesque  ;  calm  magnificence  of  posture, 
•stately  and  rhythmic  gesture,  measured  and  sonorous 
-.peech  are  the  ideal  methods  of  the  Hellenic  stage. 
So  also  with  the  background  and  accessories  ;  the  vast 
theatre  open  to  the  heavens,  the  long  sweeping  robe, 
the  thick-soled  buskin,  the  towering   headgear,  the 
mask  of  fixed  expression  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece  for 
additional    resonance.     Everything   savoured   of  the 
heroic  and  divine,  everything  recalled  the  statues  of 
the  gods  they  worshipped,  everything  was  colossal  and 
almost  stationary,  and  the  resultant  impossibility  of 
violent  action  gives  us  the  convention  of  the  Messenger, 
who  narrates  the  deeds  of  violence  that  these  stately 
figures  could  not  perform  with  dignity.    And  again, 
•he  audience.    The  spectators  of  the  Attic  drama  were 
the  soul  of  the  people,  alert,  intellectual,  sane  and 
critical,  combining  uniquely  in  one  harmony  of  ritual 


and  art  to  worship  Dionysus  and  to  give  their  verdict 
on  the  plays  performed  in  his  honour. 

How  far  different  are  the  modern  conditions  !  Shake- 
speare's theatre  was  small,  his  audience  an  ill-assorted 
blend  of  Court  gallants,  pedants  and  scholars  from  the 
Universities  and  the  Temple,  and  "  the  groundlings 
of  the  pit  "  clamouring  for  horseplay  and  melodrama. 
On  the  other  hand  his  actors  were  unmasked,  his  choice 
of  subject  was  freer,  his  plots  were  not  cramped  by 
the  artificial  claims  of  the  "  Unities",  and  his  scope  of 
characterisation  was  much  wider.  There  is  moreover 
another  salient  difference  between  us  and  the  Greeks. 
We  have  done  with  Dionysus  now,  done  with  the 
chorus  of  his  worshippers,  his  blazing  altar. 

"  '  A  great  hope  traversing  the  earth  ' 

Has' taken  all  the  young  world's  bloom  ", 

and  the  poet's  outlook  on  life  can  never  again  be 
unconsciously  youthful,  that  is,  Hellenic. 

Yet,  deep  under  all  these  divergencies,  we  find,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  one  Tragic  subject,  world-wide  and  for 
all  time— the  human  spirit  in  conflict  ;  conflict  against 
outer  powers  in  ancient  Tragedy,  conflict  against  self 
in  the  modern.  "  The  Greek  drama "  says  Goethe, 
"is  the  drama  of  Destiny,  the  modern,  the  drama  ot 
Will".  In  the  one,  the  nature  of  man  is  moulded  from 
without  by  avdyKrj,  in  the  other,  from  within,  by  its  own 
frailties.  The  protagonists  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies 
knew  nothing  of  an  external  'Arrj,  as  did  "  scenis 
agitatus  Orestes";  their  undoing  is  brought  about  by 
their  own  ethical  defects.  Lear  shows  us  the  egoism 
of  pride,  Hamlet  the  egoism  of  thought,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  the  egoism  of  passion.  Here  is  no  "  ill- 
matched  undying  fight  "  between  man  and  a  predomi- 
nant Deity  ;  here  is  but  the  failure  of  the  individual 
will  to  project  itself  on  to  fact. 

The  oneness  then  of  Tragedy  is  radical,  and  though 
we  cannot  claim  for  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  any 
explicit  share  in  the  making  of  Shakespeare,  yet  there 
is  to  be  found  in  modern  Tragedy,  by  those  who  have 
skill  to  trace  it,  the  Greek  spirit,  in  solution. 

If  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greek  on  the  modern 
drama  may  be  questioned,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Latin  Tragedy,  as  represented  by  Seneca,  had,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  strong  determining  influences 
on  the  Tragedy  of  the  Renaissance.  Seneca  had  in 
England  his  imitators,  notably  the  author  of  "  Gor- 
boduc  ",  or  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex  ",  as  it  is  better  known, 
and  he  was  the  model  for  Racine,  Corneille,  and  for 
playwrights  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Professor  Saints- 
bury  is  correct  in  stating  that  this  direct  influence 
soon  died  out  in  England,  but  he  quite  fails  to  see 
how  the  great  writers  of  the  period  have  taken  Seneca's 
rhetorical  bias.  Many  of  them,  including  Shakespeare, 
express  the  profoundest  truths  of  psychology  in  terms 
of  rhetorical  convention.  Heyvvood,  alone  of  his  school, 
has  a  higher  truth  of  expression  than  of  sentiment, 
and  is  as  unlike  Seneca  in  his  "Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness"  as  he  is  like  Plautus  in  his  comedy  "The 
English  Traveller". 

That  Seneca  should  have  taken  such  hold  on  the 
Europe  of  the  Renaissance  is  all  the  more  surprising 
from  the  fact  that  to  more  modern  taste  his  plays  are 
frigid  and  inane,  exhibiting  false  passion,  mock  senti- 
ment, and  a  total  lack  of  dramatic  interest  imperfectly 
concealed  by  rhetorical  presentation  of  moral  platitudes. 
Seneca  and  Lucan,  relatives  and  fellow-provincials,  are 
both  symbolical  of  the  decadence  in  the  arts  which 
inevitably  accompanies  the  loss  of  public  liberty,  just 
as  the  finest  efforts  of  artistic  genius  have  been  evoked 
by  some  national  triumph  or  some  national  awakening. 
The  young  blood  of  the  provinces,  lacking  all  in- 
centive to  find  new  vent,  in  vain  poured  down  the 
old  artistic  channels.  The  result  is  formal,  cold  and 
barren. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Harris  for  an  attempt  to 
set  a  Latin  author  before  English  readers,  and  also  for 
combining  so  opportunely  with  Professor  Campbell  to 
furnish  a  text  for  this  article  ;  but  there  gratitude  must 
stop.  The  work  has  evidently  cost  the  author  some 
considerable  labour,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
freer  from  error  had  some  one  of  the  goodly  band  of 
coadjutors  whom  she  mentions  in  her  preface  been 
more  vigilant  ;  as  it  is  one  finds  sometimes  amazing 
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bathos,  as  when  the  already  unfortunate  Io  is  de- 
scribed  as 

"  Shining  Bacchus'  aunt  ", 

or  when  Hercules  in  woman's  garb 

"  Struck  gentle  music  from  the  tambourine  ", 

and  sometimes  glaring  false  quantities — 

"  In  Phrygian  Sipylos,  Cadmus  still". 

(By  the  way,  "  Phrygian  "  and  other  similar  words  are 
to  Miss  Harris  alternately  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic.) 
Or  again — 

"  Have  felt  his  power.    The  scattered  Geloni  ". 

In  her  preface  Miss  Harris  modestly  disclaims  the 
poetic  gift.  "  Ideally  "  she  says,  and  says  with  truth, 
"  the  chorus  should  have  been  in  lyric  form  ;  and  it  was 
with  some  regret  that  the  decision  was  reached  that 
this  task  was  beyond  the  translator's  poetic  power,  and 
that  blank  verse  must  be  retained  throughout,  &c,  &c." 
We  should  like  to  ask  her,  first,  whether  blank  verse 
does  not  require  as  high  "  poetic  powers  "  as  lyric  verse, 
and,  second,  why,  with  so  deep  a  distrust  of  her 
"  poetic  powers  ",  she  embarked  on  the  venture  at  all  ? 
"  Cest  si  facile  de  pas  ecrire  ".  Perhaps  it  is  her  power 
of  rhyming  she  doubts.  If  so  she  wrongs  herself 
grievously.  We  have  with  our  own  eyes  seen  several 
first-class  rhymes  in  her  "  blank  verse".  For  the  rest, 
the  version  before  us  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
original  to  some  extent  ;  it  is  on  the  whole  a  correct 
rendering,  and  has  certainly  reproduced  one  or  two  of 
the  characteristics  of  Seneca  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  Professor  Campbell's  book, 
expecting  to  find  erudition  and  clear  judgment  therein, 
nor  are  we  altogether  disappointed.  So  much  has  been 
written  on  the  Attic  drama,  so  many  able  scholars  have 
dissected  the  Attic  dramatists,  that  it  must  need  a 
confident  hope  of  contributing  new  material  to  induce 
one  to  bring  out  another  book  of  this  nature. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  review  we  have  treated 
.-Eschylus  and  Sophocles  as  a  single  entity,  contrasted, 
as  such,  with  Shakespeare.  But  of  course  the  two 
differ  widely  in  ideals  and  methods.  Want  of  space 
forbids  any  attempt  to  weigh  their  respective  merits 
here,  and  indeed  the  question  has  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out,  notably  by  Professor  Campbell  himself,  but 
we  may  point  out  in  passing  that  Aristotle  gives  us  the 
just  standard  of  discrimination.  "  Poetry  "  he  says  "  is 
the  proper  business  of  the  artist  or  the  enthusiast ", 
€l«f>vovs  r]  fiaviKov.  Sophocles  of  course  is  the  former, 
jEschylus  the  latter,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  the  innate 
ove  of  the  Greek  for  "the  golden  mean"  that 
Sophocles,  with  his  "even-balanced  soul  ",  owed  his 
unquestioned  supremacy  among  his  countrymen.  The 
burlesque  contest  in  the  "  Frogs"  between  .-Eschylus 
and  Euripides  is  a  curious  proof  of  this,  for  Sophocles 
is  tacitly  assumed  to  be  "  hors  concours  ". 

This  book  of  Professor  Campbell's  consists  of  sundry 
chapters  on  the  nature  and  component  parts  of  Tragedy, 
and  contains  furthermore  a  short  essay  on  each  of 
his  playwrights,  and  notes  on  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  a  little  sketchy,  but 
the  book  itself,  if  not  perhaps  presenting  anything 
absolutely  novel,  has  at  any  rate  enabled  us  to  renew 
old  literary  friendships  and  even  to  form  fresh  ones. 
The  Professor's  reading,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  very 
wide,  and  he  quotes  copiously,  yet  with  judgment.  His 
general  conclusions  are  always  well  reasoned,  if  not 
always  acceptable.  It  is  really  only  when  he  descends 
to  detail  that  one  feels  inclined  to  join  issue  with  him, 
as  in  the  series  of  obiter  scripta  and  unmethodical 
textual  criticisms  which  he  dignifies  with  the  name  of 
"  Chapters  on  Tragic  Diction  ".  Here  one  sees  with 
surprise  ("  Antigone  ",  601)  that  he  still  prefers  the  harsh 
and  obscure  koVis  to  the  infinitely  superior  ko^i's  adopted 
by  Professor  Jebb  and  again  ("  CEdipus  Tyrannus", 
1222)  we  find  Jebb's  rendering  of  "  KartKoiftrjcra  tov/jlov 
Spina"  far  truer  both  to  language  and  psychology. 

He  has  handled  ably  the  difficult  problems  involved  in 
the  discussion  of  "  katharsis  "  and  "irony";  his  re- 
marks on  "climax"  and  "catastrophe"  in  Tragedy, 
and  the  frequent  abuse  of  these  terms,  are  sound,  and  in 
his  analysis  of  Shakespearean  characters  he  makes  some 


very  clear  and  convincing  points.  The  book,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  an  aid  to  the  comparative  study  of 
drama,  and  indeed  the  field  of  classical  literature  has 
been  so  thoroughly  reaped  that  the  gleaner's  task  has 
long  been  arduous  and  somewhat  thankless,  and  should 
certainly  be  exempt  from  captious  criticism. 


PERDU. 

"  Sur  la  pierre  blanche."    By  Anatole  France.    Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.     1905.    3/f.  50. 

THIS  book  is  framed  on  the  colloquial  model 
of  Plato's  dialogues.  Five  Frenchmen  of  the 
latest  pattern — among  whom  one  easily  recognises 
M.  France  himself  as  Nicole  Langelier — and  a  well- 
known  Italian  archaeologist  are  made  to  converse  and 
exchange  ideas  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  recently 
excavated  Forum  Romanum,  at  sunset  in  spring — 
very  much  as  Socrates  and  young  Phaedrus  did  a 
good  many  years  ago  under  the  shade  of  the  huge 
plane  tree  by  the  shore  of  the  Ilissus.  Like  Phaedrus, 
two  of  the  interlocutors  have  manuscripts,  not  under 
their  "  himation  ",  as  Socrates'  friend,  but  in  their 
pocket — and  again  like  Phaedrus,  they  are  anxious 
to  read  them  to  their  friends  :  they  are  easily  persuaded 
to  do  so,  and  the  manuscripts  turn  out  to  be  two 
short  tales  both  published  already  elsewhere  by 
M.  France,  but  used  here  to  fill  up  the  volume. 
As  for  sophistical  trash,  they  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  the  oration  by  Lysias  which  Phaedrus  was 
holding  under  his  gown.  In  his  eagerness  to  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  Plato,  M.  France  has  even 
taken  the  trouble  of  giving  us  a  new  but  rather  flat 
and  nauseous  version  of  Aristophanes'  amusing  speech 
in  the  "Symposium".  Needless  to  say  the  author 
modestly  assumes  the  role  of  Socrates  ;  but  he  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  part.  The  dragging  story  of 
Nicole  Langelier's  ideas  "  de  omni  re  scibili  et  de 
quibusdam  aliis ",  from  S.  Paul,  Christianism  and 
Sienkiewicz's  "Quo  Vadis  ? "  (M.  France's  special 
"  betes  noires  ")  to  contemporary  French  politics  and 
politicians,  militarism,  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
future  of  humanity,  the  yellow  races,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  else,  has  small  affinity  with  Socrates'  wit, 
good  sense,  and  deep  philosophy. 

In  truth  the  outside  coat  is  the  only  thing  "  Sur  la 
pierre  blanche"  has  in  common  with  the  "Phaedrus", 
the  "  Symposium  "  or  the  ' '  Politeia"  :  the  ideas,  as  far  as 
depth  of  thought  and  high  criticism  are  concerned,  are 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Flaubert's  immortal  Homais, 
and  often  with  those  of  HaleVy's  scarcely  less  illus- 
trious Monsieur  Cardinal,  whose  religious  opinions  and 
famous  political  programme  are  very  much  the  same  as 
M.  France's. 

The  unfortunate  reader  begins  with  a  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  opening  piece  is  but  a  poor  amplification 
by  a  pedantic  and  very  much  prejudiced  sectarian  of 
the  story  of  S.  Paul's  appearance  before  the  proconsul 
Gallio  in  Acts  xviii.  12-17.  He  then  toils  through  a 
number  of  dreary  dissertations  which  make  up  the 
middle  of  the  book.  Having  at  length  got  through 
them,  if  he  does  get  through  them,  he  finds  his  final 
reward  in  an  insipid  tale  which  appeared  first  in  the 
"New  York  Herald's"  Christmas  number  for  1903, 
and  later  in  Mr.  Jaures'  "  L'Humanite  ".  This  stale 
novelty,  a  poor  echo  of  Lytton's  witty  and  deeply 
philosophical  "  Coming  Race  ",  purports  to  show 
what  the  world  will  be  in  the  year  2270,  after  the 
triumph  of  collectivism  ;  it  closes  the  volume,  and, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  dream,  explains  the  title, 
"  Sur  la  pierre  blanche  ",  borrowed  from  Lucian's 
"  Philopatris  "  :  "thou  seem'st  to  have  slept  on  the 
white  stone,  amidst  the  dream-people  ". 

In  fact  the  book  is  not  worth  reading.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  Anatole  France  of  olden  days  :  politics 
and  narrow  sectarianism  have  killed  the  charming 
author  of  "  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  ",  "  L'Etui 
de  Nacre",  and  "  Le  Lys  Rouge",  the  amiable  and 
witty  sceptic  who  wrote  "  La  Rotisserie  de  la  reine 
P^dauque  ",  "  L'Orme  du  Mail  ",  and  "  Le  Mannequin 
d'Osier  ".  Once  more  is  the  truth  vindicated  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  saying  that  the  man  of  letters  who  turns  to 
politics  can  never  return  to  literature. 
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A   DISCIPLE   OF   GORDON'  CUMMING. 

"In  Unknown  Africa."  By  Major  P.  H.  G.  Powell- 
Cotton.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1904.  21s. 
net. 

THE  book  to  which  Major  Powell-Cotton  gives  the 
high-sounding  title  of  "  In  Unknown  Africa  "  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  conceived  in  a  cheerful  spirit.  It 
begins  with  a  grumble  similar  to  Lord  Hindlip's  in 
the  "Times"  at  "the  directorate  of  our  national 
institution",  that  is,  the  British  Museum  ;  it  grumbles 
at  almost  everybody  in  authority  in  East  Africa  ; 
it  grumbles  at  the  game  preserves  ;  it  is  most 
severe  on  "  Foreign  Office  ineptitude  "  ;  it  complains 
of  the  "  niggardly  and  suspicious  spirit"  in  which  the 
author  was  treated  whereby  he  was  prevented  from 
slaughtering  many  more  animals,  and  it  ends  bv  sug- 
gesting how  easily  "  an  official  in  one  of  the  remoter 
stations,  who  wished  to  handle  ivory  for  his  own  profit, 
could  favour  those  likely  to  provide  him  with  cattle  for 
trading  purposes.  The  Government  porters  and  police 
could  be  used  for  the  business  ",  &c.  Of  course  all  this 
may  be  purely  hypothetical,  but  we  venture  to  tell 
Major  Powell-Cotton  that  Englishmen  do  not  like  the 
suggestion  that  the  King's  officials,  even  in  the 
"  remoter  stations "  of  East  Africa,  could  dream  of 
wishing  to  evade  the  laws  they  are  bound  to  administer 
and  to  "  handle  ivory  for  their  own  profit".  The  thinly- 
veiled  imputation  seems  to  us  utterly  unjustified  and 
most  improper.  As  regards  the  title  of  the  work  we 
presume  that  it  refers  to  Africa  as  unknown  to  the 
reader,  for  otherwise  those  parts  of  it  traversed  by 
Major  Powell-Cotton  upon  this  expedition  can  surely 
scarcely  be  described  as  unknown  to  white  men. 

The  main  object  of  the  author's  journey,  which  began 
in  1902,  appears  to  have  been  sport,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  more  of  it,  when  the  British  Museum  refused  to 
interfere,  he  persuaded  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  to 
bring  his  influence  to  bear  to  procure  a  relaxation  of 
the  East  African  game  laws  in  his  favour  on  condition 
that  he  presented  specimens  of  giraffes  to  the  Museum. 
To  follow  his  shooting  adventures  is  not  necessary, 
nor  to  speak  truth  do  they  make  particularly  interesting 
reading.  There  is  a  certain  sameness  about  these 
tales  of  the  slaughter  of  animals,  of  their  wounds 
and  strugglings,  and  whether  or  no  they  required  a 
"finisher"  in  the  shape  of  a  bullet  through  the  heart 
or  brain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  Major 
Powell-Cotton  killed  a  great  quantity  of  game  of  all 
sorts  from  lions  down  to  monkeys,  that  he  is  evidently 
a  good  shot  and  a  good  sportsman  in  the  sense  that  he 
did  his  best  to  preserve  his  trophies,  no  easy  task, 
especially  in  the  case  of  giraffes,  the  skins  of  which  had 
to  be  dried  upon  a  framework.  Also  the  British 
Museum  seems  to  have  benefited  largely,  since  some  of 
his  best  specimens  are  now  in  its  collection.  A  look 
at  the  list  of  his  slain,  however,  shows  how  necessary 
are  those  game  laws  of  which  he  makes  complaint. 
There  are  many  rich  people  who  like  Major  Powell- 
Cotton  can  afford  to  expend  ^200  a  month  or  so  upon 
an  expedition  to  kill  big  game,  and  the  power  and 
accuracy  of  modern  rifles  are  such  that  unless  their 
ardour  were  kept  within  bounds  most  of  these  beautiful 
and  interesting  species  would  soon  be  utterly  destroyed. 
He  says  that  the  laws  are  broken  by  natives  and  sports- 
men who  throw  away  the  heads  and  thus  avoid  detec- 
tion. If  so,  this  is  only  an  argument  for  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  those  laws,  which  doubtless  will  be 
carried  out  when  more  money  is  available.  That  there 
is  still  time  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  large 
game  of  East  Africa,  as  the  bison  have  been  destroyed 
in  America  and  the  smaller  buck  on  the  Transvaal 
plains,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  which 
we  quote,  because  it  strikes  us  as  a  good  word-picture, 
and  indeed  as  one  of  the  best  bits  of  writing  in  the 
book  : — 

"...  When  we  got  abreast  of  the  rock,  a  column 
of  beasts  that  had  gradually  been  crowding  together, 
streamed  across  our  front.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  count  them  with  any  accuracy,  but  there  must  have 
been  not  less  than  200  hartebeest,  300  to  400  zebra, 
and  some  20  eland.  They  made  a  striking  picture  as 
they  galloped  off  in  a  body,  wheeled  round  to  our  left, 
and  then  all   massed   up  together  facing  us.  The 


chestnut  coats  of  the  slight,  cleanly-built  hartebeest, 
1  and  the  brilliant  black-and-white  of  the  cob-like  zebras, 
contrasting  with  the  massive  grey  eland,  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  dark  background  of  the  rock.  One 
moment  the  mass  remained  almost  motionless  as  they 
gazed  at  the  intruders,  the  next  there  was  a  sea  of 
tossing  horns,  waving  tails,  and  flashing  hoofs,  as  they 
1  turned  to  gallop  further  afield,  while  the  changing  light 
caused  by  the  heavy  clouds  of  a  coming  thunderstorm 
drifting  across  the  sun,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene." 

More  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  of  the  deaths  of  these  noble  beasts  will 
be  the  account  of  the  great  caves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fish  Rivejr  which  are  still  occupied  by  a  race  of 
troglodytes.  It  appears,  both  from  Major  Powell- 
1  Cotton's  testimony  and  that  of  sundry  other  writers, 
that  these  caves  were  undoubtedly  dressed  and  adapted 
to  their  present  use  by  the  hands  of  men,  whose  tool- 
marks  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  their  surface.  What 
race  undertook  so  gigantic  a  labour  remains  a  mystery 
to  which  their  present  inhabitants  can  give  no  clue 
since  they  admit  that  they  and  their  forefathers  were 
quite  incapable  of  carrying  out  such  a  work. 

Major  Powell-Cotton  tells  a  pathetic  story  which 
illustrates  how  faithful  the  poor,  despised  savage  can 
be  to  his  word.  He  says  that  in  1891  Colonel  Mac- 
donald  left  some  huts  full  of  stores  in  charge  of  the 
Dodosi  tribe  at  a  place  called  Titi.  Another  tribe,  the 
Turkanas,  have  ever  since  been  striving  to  capture 
these  stores,  while  to  defend  them,  according  to  our 
author,  the  Dodosi  sacrificed  "  hundreds  of  lives  and 
saw  village  after  village  of  their  people  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth ".  Meanwhile  the  stores  had 
all  rotted.  For  these  lamentable  occurrences  Major 
Powell-Cotton  states  that  the  Government  are  to  blame,, 
since  they  could  easily  have  sent  word  that  the  goods 
were  no  longer  worth  defending.  He  adds  "  yet  this 
idea  never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  any  responsible 
official.  It  is  always  easier  to  let  things  slide ".  If 
Major  Powell-Cotton  has  not  been  misinformed,  cer- 
tainly it  would  appear  that  very  grievous  wrong  has 
been  done  to  the  Dodosi  people. 

This  book  might  have  been  shortened  with  much  advan-/ 
tage,  but  its  readers  will  be  rewarded  here  and  there  by 
passages  of  considerable  interest.  Particularly  do  we 
commend  them  to  the  account  of  the  cemetery  dis- 
covered by  the  author,  whither  when  at  length  they  feel 
their  end  approaching,  the  elephants  come  to  die. 


THROUGH  TUSCANY. 

"  The  Road  in  Tuscany  :  a  Commentary."  By  Maurice- 
Hewlett.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennelk  2  vols. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.    215.  net. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hewlett  has  produced 
that  most  difficult  of  all  things,  a  remarkable  and 
readable  book  of  travel.  Praise  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds  on  a  first  reading,  even  when  we  are  most  con- 
scious of  the  author's  faults  and  limitations.  For  the 
talent  of  it  is  great,  and  the  humanity  of  it  carries  us 
along  before  we  have  rightly  time  to  frame  our  protest. 
"  Let  the  history,  fine  arts,  monuments  and  institutions 
be  as  fine  as  you  please  ",  says  Mr.  Hewlett,  "  the  best 
product  of  your  country  will  always  be  the  people  of  it  ". 
Bravo!  "I  have  always  preferred  ",  he  goes  on,  "a 
road  to  a  church,  always  a  man  to  a  masterpiece,  a 
singer  to  his  song  ;  and  I  have  never  opened  a  book 
when  I  could  read  what  I  wanted  on  the  hill-side  or  by 
the  river  bank  ".  Again,  bravo  !  bravissimo  !  This  is 
the  way  to  see  Tuscany  or  any  other  country,  and_  Mr. 
Hewlett  has,  on  the  whole,  adhered  with  fidelity  to  his 
programme.  In  the  concluding  chapter  he  says  :  "  Let 
it  be  assumed,  for  argument's  sake,  that  I  have  made 
one  thing— nay  two  things — clear  up  to  this  point :  the 
first  that  the  heart  of  Tuscany  is  worth  getting  at  ;  the 
second  that  there  is  no  sure  road  to  it  through  the 
plastic  arts."  This  we  take  to  be  the  most  notable 
thing  about  Mr.  Hewlett's  book  :  his  road  to  the  heart 
of  the  country  does  not  lie  through  the  regions  of  its 
art.  There  is  talk  about  art  of  course,  but  not  irritating, 
inconclusive,  last-word  kind  of  talk,  though  his  cen- 
soriousness  when  Mr.  Berenson's  name  comes  up  jars  a. 
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little.  But  in  spite  of  the  author's  daring,  dashing  short- 
cut to  the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  never  really  gets  there.  What  Englishman  does, 
-save  a  rare  Englishman  born  in  the  country,  and  he 
usually  gets  only  at  the  worse):  half  of  the  heart,  or  if 
at  the  better,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  priest  or 
monk  than  literary  man  for  our  illumination. 

WTe  have  called  the  book  readable  and  remarkable, 
and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  not  altogether  a  successful  book 
about  Tuscany.  It  has  uncanny  defects  difficult  of 
definition.  Pose,  however,  is  one  of  them.  Pose  is 
seldom  absent,  even  when  pathos,  humour  and  pro- 
fundity are  delighting  or  astonishing  us.  The  style, 
with  its  twisted  English  and  inapposite  use  of  obsolete 
or  little-used  words,  adds  to  this  feeling  of  pose.  The 
command  of  English  is  wonderful  ;  the  instinct  of  style 
is  strong  ;  but  the  outrage  on  nature  is  patent.  One  is 
•set  wondering  how  this  man  of  talent  with  his  human 
heart  can  be  little  enough  to  be  artificial,  and  dense 
enough  with  all  his  insight  not  to  see  that  pose  must 
•"inevitably  betray  itself.  Attitude  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  book,  and  the  author's  very  best  notes  often 
do  not  ring  true.  As  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  one  grave  well- 
known  and  much-lamented  defect,  this  book  is  happily 
almost  wholly  free  from  it.  We  would  advise  the 
reader,  however,  if  he  have  any  sense  of  old-fashioned 
wholesome  decency,  to  skip  altogether  a  chapter  called 
"The  Picture  of  Livia  "  :  otherwise  he  will  only  fume 
and  pitch  the  book  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  :  there 
•are  good  things  coming  too  :  and  we  would  not  for  j 
-worlds  that  he  should  miss  the  portrait  of  the  little 
Aretine  milliner  which  follows  hard  after,  strange  con- 
trast to  the  unclean  cynical  stuff  which  has  gone 
before. 

Mr.  Hewlett's  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Tuscany 
is  considerable,  and  his  attitude  towards  it  just  on  the 
whole  and  full  of  insight.  That  is  half  the  road  to  the 
heart  of  Tuscany.  True  he  thinks  it  witty  to  talk  of 
Santa  Fina  as  a  "  precocious  little  macerating  baggage 
of  thirteen",  and  surely  it  is  against  his  knowledge — if 
his  knowledge  be  indeed  profound — to  think  of  cloister 
thoughts  as  "  unholy  spawn  ".  But  much  may  be  for- 
given to  a  man  of  talent.  This,  for  instance,  would  be 
•charming  if  one  were  quite  sure  that  the  note  rang  true  :  j 
*'  How  our  country  [England]  prospers,  nourishes  the 
virtues,  tells  the  truth,  spends  its  happy  ease,  without 
the  Madonna  to  smile  approval,  to  admonish  or  counsel, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  understand.  Still  less  how,  having 
once  had  her  for  its  friend,  it  could  ever  have  decided 
to  do  without  her."  Closely  associated  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  what  Mr.  Hewlett  happily  calls 
*'  the  Gallery  system  ",  the  endless  galleries  of  religious 
pictures  which  have  no  business  to  be  there,  and  the 
museums  of  sacred  objects  never  meant  for  repose 
under  glass  cases.  Mr.  Hewlett's  protest  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  from  an 
English  pen.  "  Pallid  old  crucifixes  ;  predellas  without 
their  altar-pieces  ;  aumbry  doors  torn  from  the  sacred 
Host  they  sheltered  .  .  .  alas  !  what  are  they  doing 
here  ?  They  belong  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  they 
illuminate  the  most  recessed  song  of  the  soul  ;  they  are 
■our  intensest  private  devotion  ;  and  here  they  all  are, 
"brazening  it  out  like  tavern  signs.  Well  may  the 
traveller  say  that  it  is  a  pitiable  thing,  both  that  the 
faith  to  which  they  testify  can  be  so  dead,  and  the 
curiosity  they  are  to  satisfy  be  brutal  enough  to  have 
killed  it. "  And  so  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  Mr.  Hewlett's 
*'  little  say  about  Tuscan  pictures  at  large  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  those  which  are  growing  in  the 
corners  where  they  were  planted  ". 

But  if  Mr.  Hewlett's  sympathies  are  large,  his  insight 
keen,  where  the  religion  of  Tuscany  is  concerned,  he  is 
painfully  insular  and  British  when  a  Medici  comes  upon 
the  scene.  He  is  perpetually  giving  them  bad  cha- 
racters as  men,  when  he  should  be  remembering  their 
fine  qualities  and  merits  as  rulers.  And  so  it  happens 
that  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  us  of  a  great  line 
of  princes  is  abusive  and  nothing  more  :  Alexander  is 
the  "  black  satyr"  and  the  "  negro  bastard  "  ;  Cosimo 
the  Great  a  "bully";  Francis  I.  a  "moody  fool"; 
Ferdinand  I.  a  "dull  man";  Cosimo  II.  a  "great 
porphyry  man";  (Ferdinand  II.  he  has  happily  over-  ' 
looked);  Cosimo  III.  a  "hag-ridden  bigot"  and  a 
""Jesuit"  tout  court  (does  Mr.  Hewlett  really  believe 


that  the  Grand  Duke  was  a  Jesuit,  or  is  this  merely  a 
survival  of  Early  Victorian  vituperation  ?).  This  style 
of  abuse  is  ages  behind  the  times  ;  it  serves  no  good 
purpose  ;  it  teaches  us  nothing  ;  but,  to  the  general 
reader,  it  does  effectually  obscure  the  fact  that  all  these 
princes  had  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  much  at 
heart.  Gian  Gastone,  who  was  not  without  public- 
spirit  in  very  trying  circumstances,  comes  in  for  Mr. 
Hewlett's  worst  abuse:  he  is  a  "dreary  frip",  a 
"dribbling  old  fop  ",  a  "wig"  (and  nothing  more): 
with  the  rest  of  his  race  he  is  "thick-lipped,  narrow- 
browed,  fish-eyed  and  dull  ".  Mr.  Hewlett  has  seen 
his  bust  "smirk"  from  the  Palace  of  the  Knights  of 
S.  Stephen  at  Pisa,  and  "thrust  his  lip  at  "  the  place 
where  once  stood  the  Hunger  Tower.  An  unlucky 
shot  this,  for  the  bust  of  Gian  Gastone  was  never 
placed  on  the  Palace  of  the  Knights,  and  to  be  seen 
must  be  sought  in  the  local  Museo  Civico.  We  do 
not  grudge  the  spirit  of  the  last  of  the  Medicean  grsnd 
dukes  the  well-merited  confusion  of  his  headstrong 
lampooner. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  the  book  is  wonderfully  free 
from  slips — though  even  we  have  noted  a  small  crop — 
but  some  of  its  errors  are  little  short  of  astounding 
coming  from  such  a  source.  What  can  a  man  know  of 
the  life  of  Petrarch  (it  must  be  remembered  too  that 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  a  very  lofty  way  with  him)  who  could 
describe  him  as  being  in  "  holy  orders  "  ?  He  was  riot 
even  in  minor  orders,  but  had  simply  received  the 
tonsure.  Then  in  two  different  parts  of  the  book  Mr. 
Hewlett  tells  us  that  Shelley's  body  was  found  and 
burnt  at  Lerici,  adding  indeed  circumstantial  topo- 
graphical detail — "here,  on  a  woody  peak  jutting  into 
a  sea  more  than  common  blue,  they  raised  the  smoke 
of  sacrifice  ".  The  famous  Francesco  Ferrucci — almost 
the  only  mediaeval  hero  popular  with  the  liberals — whose 
name  has  become  a  tiresome  household  word  in  modern 
Italy,  he  describes  as  "  a  Duke  Ferruccio  ",  presumably 
because  he  has  read  but  not  rightly  understood  a 
certain  inscription  at  San  Marcello  :  Belli  Consilio  Dux 
sic  Ferruccius  acto.  Or  does  Mr.  Hewlett  with  his 
love  of  the  archaic  use  "Duke"  as  meaning  leader? 
But  we  have  no  space  to  continue  the  list,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  our  business.  Of  Mr.  Pennell's  drawings 
we  need  only  say  that  they  are  by  Mr.  Pennell,  a 
source  of  delight  to  some,  of  energetic  protest  to 
others. 


"  THE   DYING  AUSTRALIAN." 

"The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia."  By 
Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen.  London  : 
Macmillan.     1904.    21s.  net. 

"The  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia."  By 
A.  W.  Howitt.  London  :  Macmillan.  1904.  21s.  net. 

THE  survey  of  what  our  grandfathers  would  have 
called  the  "  manners  and  customs  "  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Australia  is  now  nearing  completion.  These 
volumes  carry  the  work  a  long  stride  forward.  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen  have  here  extended 
their  painstaking  account  of  the  tribes  of  the  Central 
Desert  by  a  description,  equally  minute,  of  the  natives 
of  the  north  centre,  and  have  halted  only  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Macarthur  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Side  by  side  with  their  book  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt  has 
published  his  very  considerable  collection  of  infor- 
mation on  the  rules,  cermonies  and  beliefs  of  the 
tribes  which  once  occupied  the  most  fertile  and  tem- 
perate part  of  the  continent.  In  their  successive  works 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  have  covered  the  ground 
occupied  by  that  baked  and  stony  desert  which  stretches 
north  and  south  of  the  Macdonnell  Ranges,  through 
fourteen  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  thirty-second  to 
the  eighteenth  parallel.  Scattered  over  the  centre  of 
this  dreary  region  they  found  the  isolated  Arunta  tribe 
almost  unaffected  by  contact  with  whites,  and  even  cut 
off,  to  a  large  extent,  from  other  blacks.  No  two 
students  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  the  study 
of  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  savages  of  the  desert.  Mr. 
Gillen  lived  among  them  for  twenty  years.  Both  he 
and  Professor  Spencer  were  received  into  the  tribe  and 
regarded  as  members  fully  and  regularly  admitted.  Thus 
they  were  enabled  to  observe  ceremonies  never  before 
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studied  and  noted  down  by  white  writers.  When,  more- 
over, they  passed  from  their  "  brethren  "  of  the  Arunta  to 
the  Kaitish,  Warramunga  and  more  northern  groups,  they 
travelled  as  accredited  visitors  bearing-  unwritten  letters 
of  introduction.  Their  fame  passed  along  from  group  to 
group,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Far  ahead  of  them 
the  Blackfellows  heard  of  the  two  wanderers  as  friends 
who  might  be  trusted  and  talked  to.  Thanks  to  the 
confidence  thus  gained  their  second  volume  is  nearly 
as  closely  packed  with  fresh  information  as  was  that 
published  six  years  ago.  Consisting  as  it  does,  even 
in  a  more  marked  manner  than  the  former  instalment, 
of  masses  of  more  or  less  intricate  details,  it  appeals 
almost  solely  to  the  anthropologist  and  geographer. 
An  exception  must  be  made  of  the  illustrations.  The 
pictures  reproduced  from  "  shots  "  of  the  camera 
showing  the  fantastically  decorated  savages  excitedly 
busied  or  silently  intent  on  their  rites  must  be  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  all  who  turn  the  pages.  They  are 
likely  to  leave  on  most  of  us  a  higher  impression  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  Blackfellow  as  a  decorative 
artist  narrowly  conventional  but  not  seldom  simply 
effective.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  woodcuts 
in  Mr.  Howitt's  book,  which  however  contains  nothing 
equal  to  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen's  coloured  plates 
of  weapons,  tools,  and  magical  implements.  Of  the 
authors  Mr.  Howitt  shows  less  literary  quality  ;  but 
of  his  merits  as  an  authority  there  is  of  course  no 
manner  of  doubt.  More  than  forty  years  have  passed 
since  he  led  into  the  interior  the  rescue  party  which 
saved  King  the  survivor  of  Burke  and  Wills'  disas- 
trously mismanaged  rush  across  the  continent.  During 
four  decades  Mr.  Howitt  has  been  known  in  Australia  as 
a  careful  and  competent  inquirer.  He  has  been  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  local  knowledge  of  many  corre- 
spondents. Professor  Spencer  is  but  one  of  a  number 
who  speak  of  Mr.  Howitt's  theories — especially  of  the 
tribal  systems  of  relationship  —  with  unfeigned  respect. 
Moreover  a  special  and  melancholy  value  belongs  to  his 
work.  Most  of  it  relates  to  tribes  which  have  either 
vanished  altogether,  or  which,  together  with  their  rites 
and  fantasies,  are  being  improved  off  the  face  of  Aus- 
tralia. They  inhabited  districts  lying  to  the  south-east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Spencer  Gulf  to  the  river  Burdekin 
and  therefore  the  finest  country  in  Australia.  Here  if 
anywhere  the  Blackfellow,  well  furnished  with  food  and 
water  and  living  in  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in 
the  world,  might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit  signs 
of  progress.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  how  slight  was 
his  superiority  to  the  more  heavily  handicapped  tribes  of 
the  dry  deserts.  He  learned  to  make  himself  a  cloak 
of  opossum  fur  and  to  count  numerals  above  three  ; 
his  stone  weapons  were  sometimes  better  ground,  he 
did  more  bartering,  and  was  rather  less  conservative  of 
his  systems  and  observances.  Otherwise  he  was  the 
same  neolithic  hunting  savage,  unable  to  till  the 
ground,  build  a  hut,  or  even  store  up  food  against  bad 
seasons. 

From  these  bulky  volumes,  following  as  they  do  on 
Mr.  Ling  Roth's  studies  of  the  north-eastern  tribes, 
we  have  now  as  good  an  account  as  we  are  likely 
to  get  of  the  tribal  systems  and  cults  of  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines.  One  large  region — the  north-west, 
stretching  from  Port  Darwin  through  Kimberley  to 
Shark  Bay — still  offers  a  field  to  some  tough  enthu- 
siast. Otherwise  the  native,  with  his  extraordinarily 
simple  daily  life  and  his  amazing  network  of  totem-law, 
marriage  divisions  and  ancestral  spirit  worship  is 
now  known.  What  was  his  origin  ?  All  authorities 
assign  to  it  a  vast  antiquity.  The  blacks  have  lived 
in  Australia  much  longer  than  the  Maori  have  lived  in 
New  Zealand.  The  immigration  of  the  one  dates 
back  hundreds  of  years  ;  of  the  other  thousands. 
First  came  the  Tasmanian,  akin  to  the  Andaman 
Islander,  eolithic,  armed  with  the  rudest  of  spears,  a 
club,  and  quartzite  hatchet  roughly  chipped.  He  must 
have  passed  southward  before  the  land  under  Bass's 
Straits  was  submerged,  for  he  never  learned  to  make 
canoes  capable  of  facing'  the  open  sea.  Then  came  the 
Australian,  taller  and  bearing  a  reed-spear  propelled 
by  a  throwing-stick,  a  boomerang,  and  stone  axes  often 
finely  ground.  Coming  from  the  north,  and  extermi- 
nating or  absorbing  the  Tasmanian,  he  was  stopped 
by  Bass's  Straits,  for  though  he  could  fashion  bark 


canoes  far  superior  to  the  shapeless  rafts  and  clumsy 
bundles  of  the  Tasmanian,  he  did  not  reach  the  art  of 
burning  or  chiselling  a  "dug-out".  To  this  day  the 
natives  of  the  coast  of  Carpentaria  have  to  obtain 
"  dug-outs  "  by  barter  from  Malay  fishermen.  They 
cannot  make  them.  For  the  Australian  race  Mr. 
Howitt  cautiously  postulates  a  negroid  basis,  crossed 
with  a  low  form  of  Caucasian  melanochroi  akin  to  the 
Yeddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  hairy  Ainus  of  Yezo.  He 
suggests  moreover  an  admixture  of  Tasmanians  through 
captive  women.  Of  Papuan  blood  he  finds  hardly  any 
trace  ;  while,  for  their  part,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen 
discover  little  of  the  alleged  Malay  influence.  Be  the 
blood  what  it  may,  the  Australian  race  has  come 
down  unaltered  from  the  far  past.  Entering  what  is 
!  now  the  island-continent  from  Malaysia,  they  probably 
I  found  mountains  much  higher  than  the  present  worn- 
j  down  ranges,  and  therefore  a  more  abundant  rainfall, 
I  vegetation  and  animal  life.  It  may  be  that  the  gradual 
drying  up  of  the  interior  accounts  for  the  segregation 
of  the  blacks,  for  their  stolid  conservatism,  even  for 
their  utter  aversion  from  agriculture.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  Warramunga  tribe  signifies  "  the  people 
who  dwell  on  hard  ground ",  a  description  which 
might  be  applied  to  most  Australian  aborigines.  As 
permanent  water-springs  became  rarer,  tribes  would, 
gather  closer  round  such  favoured  spots  and  the 
arid  expanses  separating  tribe  from  tribe  would  grow 
wider  and  more  desolate.  Tribes,  again,  would  tend 
to  divide  into  groups,  and,  in  the  more  miserable 
regions,  groups  to  split  up  into  units  almost  as  small 
as  families.  Dialects  would  become  more  and  more 
distinct,  until  many  scores  would  exist,  all  unintelligible 
to  outsiders.  So  in  time  such  a  confusion  of  tongues 
would  arise  as  we  now  find  in  north  central  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  boomerang,  though  identical  in  shape 
everywhere,  is  called  by  five  quite  distinct  names 
in  neighbouring  districts.  Amongst  Polynesian  and 
Melanesian  tribes  the  chief  barrier  to  intercourse  was 
war.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Australians.  The 
lower  race  was  much  the  more  peaceful.  It  had  no 
;  conception  for  instance  of  invading  a  territory  with  the 
1  notion  of  permanent  conquest.  Until  disturbed  by 
1  whites,  tribes  continued  to  occupy — that  is  to  say  hunt 
;  and  fish  over — the  same  tracts  century  after  century. 
An  occasional  intertribal  row  over  the  carrying  off  of  a 
woman  was  the  worst  of  their  conflicts,  and  would  lead 
to  a  skirmish  not  very  bloody.  Professor  Spencer 
attributes  this  territorial  persistency  to  their  belief  that 
each  tract  was  haunted  and  dominated  by  the  spirits  of 
its  tribe's  ancestors.  By  these  spirits  the  game,  the 
trees,  the  roots,  the  waters  were  controlled.  By  these 
spirits  the  generations  of  the  tribe  were  renewed. 
Every  black  believes  that  he  is  the  reincarnated  spirit 
of  an  ancestor  who  lived  in  the  alcheringa — the  infinite 
or  magical  past.  Of  what  use  then  would  another 
tribe's  territory  be  to  him?  He  could  not  hold  the 
ground  against  the  unseen  powers  there,  and  he  would 
lose  the  help  of  his  own  tutelary  spirits.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  neighbour  tribes  are  usually  on  friendly 
terms,  though  strange  natives  coming  from  unknown 
districts  would  run  risks  of  being  speared,  simply 
because  they  were  unknown  and  therefore  uncanny. 

The  practical  business  of  the  Australian  male  black 
is  to  get  food  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  gathering  wild  roots 
and  fruits.  These  wants  once  satisfied,  his  mind  turns 
to  the  unseen.  He  is  not  warlike.  His  tribal  govern- 
ment is  anarchy  tempered  by  the  authority  of  elders. 
His  art,  though  not  contemptible,  consists  in  the 
decoration  of  implements  and  weapons  and  in  painting 
and  bedizening  the  human  body  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. But  all  blacks,  male  and  female,  are  bofn  as 
the  inheritors  of  a  certain  totem.  All  initiated  males 
have  the  right  of  taking  part  in  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  totems  and  ancestral  spirits.  These  cere- 
monies are  at  once  their  chief  passion  and  their  main 
recreation.  When  witnessed  they  seem  to  civilised 
men  as  crude  and  aimless  as  the  antics  of  children. 
Bedaubed  with  pipeclay  and  red-ochre,  smeared  with 
blood— their  own— by  which  the  down  of  birds  is  stuck 
over  their  bodies,  bearing  torches  and  chanting  un- 
meaning songs,  these  savages  stand  or  march  or 
dance  for  hours.  Sometimes  they  draw  and  paint  large 
conventional  patterns  on  the  ground  or  on  the  face  of 
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rocks  ;  as  a  rule  their  own  skin  is  their  canvas.  As  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  emphasises,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
anv  ritual  can  be  at  once  so  elaborate  in  design  and  so 
crude  in  expression.  Vet  the  immense  amount  of  time 
and  effort  devoted  by  the  savages  to  these  evolutions 
and  incantations  shows  how  keenly  alive  the  blacks  are 
to  the  existence  of  the  unseen.  This,  although  they 
recognise  nothing  in  the  nature  of  God,  either  one  or 
many.  Their  spirits  are  all  those  of  their  ancestors. 
In  these  they  believe  implicitly.  Dull  and  ill-weaved 
as  their  legends  are,  an  occasional  touch  of  poetry 
redeems  them.  They  thought,  for  instance,  that 
mushrooms,  springing  up  after  rain,  were  pieces  of 
fallen  stars  ;  that  the  little  columns  of  dust  whirled  by 
the  hot  winds  were  dancing  spirits  of  children  ;  that 
the  man  in  the  moon  was  a  homicide  holding  an  up- 
lifted tomahawk.  They  do  not  treat  their  women 
badly,  and,  unlike  some  savages,  feed  their  old  people 
and  care  for  them  to  the  last.  Mentally  as  physically 
this  chocolate-coloured  race  is  not  as  black  as  it 
has  been  painted.  Exceptional  members  of  it,  as  Mr. 
Creed  has  lately  reminded  us,  have  shown  no  mean 
brain  power.  Vet  the  race  as  a  whole  cannot  rise  and 
is  slowly  but  steadily  passing  away. 


NOVELS. 


"  The  Grey  World."    By  Evelyn  Underhill.  London: 
Heinemann.     1905.  6s. 

A  place  of  shadows,  of  bewildering  unreality  ;  such 
does  this  world  appear  to  the  disembodied  spirit. 
The  poor  "ghost"  who  in  his  lifetime  fixed  his 
affections  and  desires  here,  who  had  no  spiritual  life 
while  in  the  flesh,  cannot  tear  himself  away  from 
what  he  loved,  and  hovers  around  the  scenes  of 
his  former  activities.  He  is  unprepared  for  any  kind 
of  existence  that  is  not  material,  and  yet  in  his  in- 
corporeal state  everything  that  he  once  thought  real 
has  become  for  him  immaterial,  a  "  grey  world  " 
in  which  he  cannot  be  seen,  or  heard,  or  touched, 
in  which  he  has  no  point  of  contact,  mental  or 
physical.  This  "spiritual  pauperism"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Miss  Underbill's  exceptionally  well-written 
and  interesting  story.  She  begins  by  describing 
the  death  of  a  little  street  boy  in  hospital,  his 
passage  "beyond",  and  his  desolation  among  the 
myriads  of  restless  spirits  outcast  alike  from  the 
warm  comfortable  busy  world  where  their  affections 
are,  and  from  the  company  of  those  who  find  nothing 
strange  or  miserable  in  freedom  from  material  ties. 
Miss  Underhill  wisely  leaves  alone  theological  doctrines 
of  purgatory  and  of  a  future  state.  She  merely  puts 
forward  her  own  theory  of  what  constitutes  the  chief 
suffering  of  the  worldly  after  death — spiritual  destitu- 
tion. The  first  two  chapters  are  quite  admirable,  full  of 
pathos,  humour,  and  most  unusual  skill  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  supernatural  and  mysterious.  The  rest  of 
the  book  though  clever  and  entertaining  is  of  more 
ordinary  texture,  her  theory  is  rather  vaguely  and 
unsatisfactorily  worked  out.  The  slum-child  is  re- 
incarnated as  the  son  of  respectable  well-to-do  middle- 
class  parents,  but  carries  with  him  a  remembrance  of 
his  experience  as  a  ghost,  that  makes  him  uncomfort- 
able in  purely  material  surroundings.  Finally,  the 
author  leaves  him  inaugurating  his  spiritual  training  in 
solitude  on  the  Sussex  downs,  physically  occupied  with 
artistic  bookbinding,  and  devoutly  worshipping  nature. 

"The  Informer."    By  Fred  Whishaw.    London  :  John 
Long.    1905.  6s. 

This  is  a  topical  novel,  though  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  Russia  of  Alexander  III.  Mr.  Whishaw  seems  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  Russian  police  system, 
but  in  this  book  he  writes  more  like  a  newspaper 
reporter  than  a  novelist.  Several  people  become  en- 
tangled in  revolutionary  plots,  some  being  Nihilists, 
others  Platonic  reformers  who  come  under  suspicion 
unfairly.  The  hero  is  an  official  of  the  secret  police, 
who  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  in  disgust 
at  a  brutal  assassination.  Since  many  of  his  friends 
belong  to  more  of  less  harmless  secret  societies,  his 
work  is  at  times  most  distasteful.     There  is  a  fair 


sprinkling  of  sensational  incidents — such  as  the  flooding 
of  a  prison  cell  by  the  Neva  when  the  warders  are  all 
drunk,  a  dreary  march  of  convicts  to  Siberia  tempered 
by  a  few  shootings,  and  so  on,  but  Mr.  Whishaw  has 
not  taken  much  trouble  to  make  his  puppets  real.  The 
doings  of  an  escaped  convict  who,  hiding  in  the  woods, 
lives  on  blackcock  which  he  snares  during  their  spring 
tournaments,  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
story.  The  book  has  the  air  of  owing  its  being  to  the 
accident  that  ground  with  which  the  author  is  familiar 
is  at  present  occupying  the  newspapers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  United  States.  A  History  of  Three  Centuries  1607-1904." 
By  W.  E.  Chancellor  and  F.  W.  Hewes.  In  Ten  Parts. 
"  Part  I.  1607-1697."    London:  Putnams.   1904.  15j-.net. 

No  nation  in  the  world  was  ever  so  fond  of  writing  its  own 
history  as  the  American  and  we  presume  that  the  works  of  this 
nature  continually  pouring  from  the  press  meet  with  a  welcome. 
They  have  been  of  all  kinds  from  the  popular  to  the  "  docu- 
ments ",  and  some  of  course  have  been  of  value  and  others 
not.  In  any  case  there  is  not  much  left  to  be  said  which  can 
be  new  to  a  well-read  student.  We  fancy  that  the  last  effort  in 
the  direction  of  a  general  history  was  that  undertaken  by  various 
hands  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Winsor,  the  late  librarian 
of  Harvard  University.  We  have  now  the  first  volume  of  a 
national  history  to  be  treated  by  two  writers  who  will  each  deal 
with  a  particular  branch  of  the  subject.  The  division  adopted 
is  into  four  sections,  Population  and  Politics,  War,  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Civilisation.  The  third  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hewes  while  Mr.  Chancellor  writes  the  three  others  and  super- 
vises the  whole.  The  general  idea  of  course  is  that  no  side  of 
the  nation's  life  shall  be  neglected  but  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
difficulties  in  maintaining  this  method  of  separate  treatment. 
But  the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt  will  be  more  accu- 
rately gauged  when  the  epochs  of  wider  national  development 
are  reached.  The  first  volume  only  covers  the  period 
1 607- 1 697.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  writers  would 
have  much  to  tell  us  of  this  period  that  was  either  new  or 
striking  but  the  diagrams  and  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Hewes 
are  certainly  very  effective  in  showing  the  progress  made  in 
every  direction.  There  are  no  doubt  fallacies  in  the  method, 
diagrams  and  tables  by  no  means  tell  everything,  but  they  are 
distinctly  useful  in  giving  a  general  and  bird's-eye  view.  There 
is  a  tendency  to-day  to  trust  too  much  to  diagrams  to  prove 
everything,  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  used  as  more  than 
"  illustrations  "  they  are  useful.  Certainly  in  this  book  maps 
plans  and  diagrams  abound  and  are  likely  to  be  still  more 
numerous  in  subsequent  volumes.  Needless  to  say  the  pub- 
lishers' work  is  excellently  done.  The  whole  history  is  to  be 
completed  in  ten  volumes  bringing  it  up  to  1904. 

"From  the  Monarchy  to  the  Republic  in  France  1 788-1 792." 
By  Sophia  H.  MacLehose.  Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  1904. 
6s.  net. 

We  begin  to  doubt  seriously  whether  any  good  end  is  to  be 
served  by  the  continuous  accumulation  of  fresh  works  upon 
the  French  Revolution.  Even  the  pursuit  of  original  authorities 
would  seem  to  have  almost  reached  its  term  and  we  hardly 
believe  that  any  fresh  discoveries  will  change  our  views 
upon  either  persons  or  events.  The  writer  of  this  book  has 
assimilated  the  best  part  of  all  the  authorities  upon  the  period 
with  which  she  deals.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  over- 
specialised  but  that  is  a  fault  of  which  the  example  has  been 
already  conspicuously  set  by  the  Cambridge  History  wherein 
periods  of  periods  have  been  themselves  cut  up  and  delivered 
into  various  hands.  In  spite  of  the  great  industry  she  has 
shown  in  the  accumulation  of  material  Miss  MacLehose  does  not 
give  us  any  real  account  of  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  she  only  tells  us  (according  to  the  latest  research)  what 
actually  happened  in  Paris.  Her  comments,  when  she  makes 
any,  are  sensible  but  not  illuminating.  She  has  certain  gifts  of 
the  historian,  she  desires  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  she  does 
not  trouble  us  with  superfluities.  She  possesses  the  valuable 
faculty  of  appreciating  the  necessary  facts  and  ignoring  the  un- 
important. But  this  after  all  is  only  a  portion  of  the  historian's 
equipment  and  one  chapter  of  Taine  will  serve  better  to  throw 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  period  than  this  faithful  transcript 
of  laborious  accumulations.  As  an  instance  of  what  we  mean 
we  may  refer  to  the  writer's  treatment  of  the  "  Flight  to 
Varennes  ",  one  of  the  most  tragic  stories  in  history,  but  it  does 
not  disturb  the  irritating  calm  of  this  unemotional  narrative. 
Rhapsodies  on  the  Revolution  have  been  overdone  ;  we  have 
now  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  its  most  stirring  events 
are  described  in  the  style  of  the  minutes  of  a  town  council 
meeting.  The  gift  of  picturesque  and  vivid  writing  is  not  of 
necessity  divorced  from  wide  knowledge  and  powers  of  accurate 
research  as  may  be  learned  from  a  reading  of  the  works  of 
Sorel  or  Vandal.    There  are  some  excellent  illustration^  in 
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this  book  and  the  writer  has  had  the  good  sense  to  fortify  all 
her  more  important  statements  by  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
and  has  not  been  contented  with  a  long  list  of  authorities  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  This  we  should  have  expected  from  the 
evidences  of  careand  industry  she  displays  everywhere  ;  but  there 
is  an  exasperating  lack  of  brilliance  to  enlighten  the  bare 
chronicle  of  events,  striking  and  stirring  though  it  cannot  fail 
to  be,  however  baldly  treated,  to  anyone  with  imagination.  We 
hope  that  this  failing  may  not  militate  against  the  usefulness 
of  the  work,  as  it  is  clearly  intended  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  amused  but  would  like  to  learn  the  truth  without  having 
the  time  or  inclination  to  become  serious  students,  and  perhaps 
these  may  form  a  larger  portion  of  the  reading  public  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England. 

"The  Law  of  Innkeepers/'    By  E.  A.  Jelf  and  C.  J.  B.  Hurst. 

London  :  Horace  Cox.    1904.  5J. 
"Interpleader."   By  Daniel  Warde.  Second  Edition.  London: 

Horace  Cox.    1904.    2S.  6d. 

Messrs.  Jelf  and  Hurst's  book  may  be  recommended  not 
only  to  lawyers  but  to  the  general  public.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  a  legal  work  presents  so  many  points  of  interest  to  readers 
outside  the  legal  profession  :  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is  a 
treatise  which  every  traveller  should  carry  in  his  portmanteau  : 
and  for  a  railway  journey  we  should  prefer  it  to  much  of  the 
so-called  light  reading  which  is  designed  for  relieving  the 
monotony  of  travel.  Mr.  Warde's  book  is  one  to  be  avoided  by 
every  variety  of  reader  but  the  strictly  limited  class  of  sheriffs 
and  high  bailiffs,  and  possibly  their  subordinates  known  as 
sheriffs'  officers  and  bum-bailiffs.  We  imagine  it  must  be  of 
enthralling  interest  to  them  :  judging  from  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  second  edition  ;  but  no  doubt,  as  most  of  us  are  prepared  to 
believe,  they  take  their  pleasures  sadly.  If  the  general  reader 
finds  himself  entrammelled  in  an  interpleader  action  he  should 
not  try  to  understand  this  book  himself  but  should  take  his 
trouble  to  a  solicitor,  who  in  all  probability  will  have  it  by  him. 

"Meals  Medicinal."     By  W.  T.  Fernie.     Bristol:  Wright; 
London  :  Simpkin.    1905.  gs. 

The  author  is  described  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  title- 
page,  but  we  should  think  his  medical  brethren  will  consider 
he  has  done  their  profession  as  little  service  as  the  public  in 
issuing  what  by  its  title  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a 
.-erious  book.  "  Meals  Medicinal  "  must  arouse  at  least  a  spirit 
of  curiosity  if  not  of  hope  amongst  many  persons  of  weak 
health  that  think  by  dieting  something  may  be  done  to  keep  in 
check  if  not  to  cure  many  troublesome  disorders.  According 
to  some  medical  men  there  is  a  future  for  the  art  of  compound- 
ing meals  instead  of  compounding  concoctions  of  drugs  by 
prescription.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this  book  was  at  any 
rate  a  serious  if  it  were  only  a  tentative  effort  with  which  all 
patients  would  have  much  sympathy.  Hut  if  they  suppose 
there  is  anything  of  the  slightest  service  to  this  idea  in  Dr. 
Fernie's  ponderous  compilation  of  seven  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  they  will  find  that  their  money  has  been  taken 
from  them  under  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
compose  or  arrange  any  varieties  of  food  as  a  regular  diet  for 
any  species  of  complaint,  though  it  is  proposed  to  furnish 
"  Curative  Foods  from  the  Cook  in  place  of  Drugs  from  the 
Chemist".  Instead  we  have  alphabetically  arranged  series  of 
— we  hardly  know  what  term  to  use — articles,  essays,  dis- 
quisitions on  the  various  foods,  giving  whatever  is  known 
about  them  serious  or  fantastic,  mythical  or  historical,  or  what 
has  been  said  about  them  in  all  sorts  of  books  medical  and 
farcical,  in  poetry  or  prose,  tragedy  or  comedy.  To  one  page 
of  seriousness  there  are  a  dozen  full  of  positive  buffoonery, 
and  though  the  author  has  indeed  collected  a  most  wonderful 
assortment  of  out-of-the-way  information  and  literary  allusions 
from  the  most  grotesque  and  bizarre  literature,  it  is  not  erudition 
but  sheer  vulgarity  and  muddle-headedness  that  seem  to  have 
dictated  the  collection. 

The  Cowper  Society  has  brought  out  "  The  Records  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cowper  and  other  Members  of  the  Family  of 
William  Cowper  the  Poet"  (At  the  Cowper  Press).  This 
little  book  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Stokes  and  is  chiefly  of 
interest  for  its  allusions  to  William  Cowper.  The  author  makes 
the  claim  that  the  Cowper  family,  whose  genealogy  is  traced 
back  to  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  has  produced  "  a 
list  of  writers  and  authors  not  surpassed  by  any  other  family 
in  the  realms  of  literature".  It  certainly  produced  several 
scholars  and  eloquent  letter-writers,  among  whom  John  Cowper 
takes  a  prominent  place.  William  Cowper  himself  wrote  a 
sketch  of  the  character  of  his  brother  John  and  an  account  of 
his  illness  and  death.  We  doubt  however  whether  any  sane 
Cowper  scholar  will  find  time  to  read  these  amiable  records. — 
Mr.  G.  Cecil  White  has  edited  the  reminiscences  of  Edward 
Nares,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  from 
1813-1841,  and  named  the  book  "A  Versatile  Professor" 
[Brimley  Johnson.  5j.net;.  Dr.  Nares  was  Bampton  Lecturer 
and  Select  Preacher  in  his  day,  r.nd  was  a  known  and 
appreciated  figure  in  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  time.  But  we  do  not  get  a  particularly  vivid  picture 
here  of  the  man  and  his  work.    There  are  notes  of  interest 


on  high  life  in  France  on  the  verge  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Nares  attended  the  Court  at  Versailles,  and  was  in  the 
same  room  as  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  last  day  the  King  and 
Queen  dined  together.  He  saw  Paris  after  reading  Mercier's 
"  Tableau  "  and  did  not  think  the  picture  there  presented  highly 
coloured.  As  to  the  question  of  how  far  Marie  Antoinette  was 
chargeable,  Nares  wrote:  "It  should  be  recollected  that  she 
sat  on  a  throne  surrounded,  if  throne  ever  was,  with  profligate 
ministers,  servile  courtiers,  and  the  most  abject  flatterers.  .  .  . 
I  know  nothing  to  extenuate  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of 
her  persecutors.  Whatever  was  the  real  character  of  her  life 
and  reign,  her  fall  was-dignified."  Rather  tame  after  Carlyle's 
moving  passages  on  the  last  hours  of  the  Queen,  but  quite 
just. — "  The  Moscow  Expedition  "  (at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
5-r.)  consists  of  extracts  from  Thiers,  which  Mr.  H.  B.  George 
has  edited  and  annotated.  Thiers,  though  brilliant,  is  often 
partial,  and  Mr.  George's  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  often 
supply  useful  corrections  and  warnings.  The  grand  total  of 
men  which  Napoleon  poured  into  Russia  is  by  no  means 
dwarfed  by  the  figures  of  the  war  in  Manchuria.  It  was  over 
si.vhundred  and  nine  thousand.  Mr.  George  points  out  that  the 
idea  that  the  Tsar  had  deliberately  concerted  a  plan  for  luring 
the  French  into  the  heart  of  Russia  is  an  entire  delusion.  The 
truth  is  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  retreat  owing  to 
Napoleon's  overwhelming  superiority  in  force.  Probably  the 
Tsar  had  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  invaders,  and 
formed  his  plans  accordingly. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  Messrs.  Tennant, 
Ross  and  Wallace,  Limited,  of  "The  Illustrated  Guide  to  the 
Shootings  of  Scotland".  The  guide  is  issued  by  the  Club 
Shooting  and  Fishing  Agency,  contains  a  sporting  map  of 
Scotland,  and  is  published  at  y-  6d.  net. 


The  national  mutual 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

Funds  nearly  £4,000,000.     Annual  Income  over  £600,000. 
New  Business,  1903-1904,  £2,664,000. 

No  Shareholders.       ...     Purely  Mutual. 
Premium  Rates — 

10  per  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foreign  Offices. 

Children's  Endowments — 

A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme. '  "  A  Child's  Birthright  "  — 
premiums  ceasing  on  death  of  parent. 

Annuities — 

The  Association  is  THE    BEST    OFFICE    FOR  ANNUITIES. 

Return  generally  \  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices — in  some  cases  as 
much  as  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Large  Bonuses. 


Liberal  Conditions. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

76    and    77    CORNHILL,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Manager— JOHN  B.  GILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 
Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  EX. 

CAPITAL,    5^  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

INVESTED  FUNDS,    "|  0^  MILLI0NS  STERLING. 

Dikjcctors  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.  (Chairman). 


Tames  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Hampton  Hale,  Esq. 
Alex.  Lawrie.  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 
Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 
Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  liattersea. 
F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 
Francis  Augustus  Bevan. 
Percival  Bosanquet,  Esq. 
Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 
Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 
Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Fohn  Cator,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P. 
CoL  the  Hon.  Everard  C.  Digby. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  (J.C.V.O., 
C.S.I. 

Fire  Insurances  Granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium. 
Life  Department.-  Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

LARGE  BONUSES,  INCLUDING  INTERIM  BONUSES. 
POLICIES  WHOLE  WORLD  AND  INDISPUTABLE. 

SPECIAL  POLICIES  TO  COVER  DEATH  DUTIES. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents  and  Brokers  for  the 
Introduction  of  Business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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1. 


THREE  GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


Are  now  being  offered  to  the  Public  by 

ie^iii^  The  MUTUAL  Life 


R-A-pS"RDY'    Insurance  Co,  of  New  York. 
FUNDS  NEARLY  £82,000,000  STERLING. 

1.  Double  Protection  Policies. 

These  Policies  guarantee  a  Liberal  Income  for  Old 
Age,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  cover  in  the  event 
of  death  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Investor's  Policy. 

4k  per  cent,  guaranteed,  and  Capital  returned  at  25  per 
cent,  premium. 

3.  Immediate  Interest-Bearing  Bonds. 

One  Bond,  bearing  interest  at  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
issued  to  the  Investor  each  year,  and  should  he  die  at  any 
time,  the  remaining  Bonds  due  under  the  Contract  are  at 
once  issued  to  his  estate  as  fully  paid. 


The  Holder  of  any  one  of  the  above  Policies  can  view  with  equani- 
mity the  vagaries  of  the  Stock  Market.  Should  his  ordinary  invest- 
ments depreciate  in  value,  he  can  rest  assured  that,  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  his  Contract  with  the  Mutual  Life  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  diminished  capital. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the  Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

"-G^n.™     16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  iE 


Assets 


£8,688,242. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office — 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


FOUNDED  1823 


The  Edinburgh 

T  lFp  Assurance 
JjllC  Company 


ONE  OF  the:  oldest  of  the  life  offices 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
(£500,000)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


".The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions — 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal. 


Manager  and  Actuary -ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A. 
Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 11  King  William  St.,  E.C.  ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly,  W. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS—  LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 
Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  (lie  Office. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-^  1,000, 000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000.000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 


Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.. 
D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  attd  oc 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Lite  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 


Scottish  Provident 

InStitlltiOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated.  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON:  17  Kino  William  St.,  E.C.    WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 

"  The  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  is  able  to  present  to  investors 
policies  of  a  more  remunerative  kind  than  other  companies 
are  able  to  grant."—  Saturday  Review. 

if"    EIGHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


247 


248 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs. "    1 5  Fevrier. 

M.  Charmes  deals  with  the  prospects  of  the  new  Ministry  in 
France  and  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  their  sole  policy  is  to 
hold  office  until  the  elections  of  1906  and  that  they  will  do  this 
by  "obeying  the  principle  of  inertia  "'.  They  are  not  strong 
enough  to  risk  their  existence  by  taking  any  kind  of  initiative 
and  have  no  particular  views  as  to  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems which  their  predecessors  left  to  |them.  Nothing  will  be 
done  to  deal  with  the  dioceses  still  without  bishops.  As  for 
□thei  matters  on  which  M.  Combes  insisted,  they  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  the  day  but  no  steps  have  been 
taken  as  yet  to  bring  them  before  the  House  in  the  form  of 
bills.  The  tax  on  incomes  has  been  dropped  altogether.  1 
M.  Bellessort  has  an  article  of  considerable  interest  upon  1 
Roumania  which  country  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  explored 
during  a  recent  visit.  He  explains  the  immature  methods  of 
Roumanian  politics  by  the  hopeless  condition  of  that  country 
up  to  a  recent  period,  subject  as  it  was  to  the  rule  of  "  Graeculi 
esurientes"  who  bought  their  principality  from  the  palace  at 
Constantinople.  At  present  political  parties  have  little  valid 
reason  for  division,  indeed  they  would  seem  to  have  as 
little  historical  ground  for  their  existence  as  those  of  Japan. 
They  are  an  artificial  creation  like  the  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion. The  Court  and  society  imitate  French,  German,  or 
'English  models,  but  the  heart  of  the  people  is  thoroughly 
patriotic,  as  is  shown  by  their  pride  in  their  origin  retained 
through  centuries  of  oppression. 


THEOLOGY. 

"  Niceta  of  Remesiana  :  his  Life  and  Works."    By  A.  E.  Burn. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1905.    gs.  net. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  living  scholars  to  bring  out  an  editio 
princeps  of  a  Christian  Father  ;  but  Dr.  Burn  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  in  finding  a  most  interesting  Father  to  edit. 
Niceta  was  bishop  of  Remesiana  in  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  1 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifth  centuries  ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  con-  I 
temporary  with  Jerome  and  Augustine  ;  and,  in  spite  of  being  j 
a  missionary  bishop  in  a  remote  province,  was  a  scholar  of 
sufficient  eminence  to  impress  the  theologians  of  Rome  when  | 
he  visited  that  city.  Yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  works, 
familiar  as  is  one  of  them  at  any  rate  to  all  Churchmen,  were 
brought  home  to  him.  He  was  confused  with  a  certain  Nicetas 
o£  Aquileia,  who  flourished  half  a  century  later,  and  with  a 
Nicetius  of  Treves,  and  his  works  were  assigned  to  them  and 
printed  under  their  names  ;  in  Dr.  Burn's  able  introduction  we 
are  allowed  to  trace  the  disentanglement  of  the  skein  and  to 
see  the  greatest  writer  of  the  three  given  back  his  own  pro- 
perty. Theology  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  dull  science, 
but  every  now  and  then  it  furnishes  its  students  with  problems  j 
as  complicated  and  exciting  as  any  in  Sir  Conan  Doyle's 
detective  stories  ;  and  in  this  case  careful  research  has  not 
only  discovered  the  real  source  of  some  valuable  dogmatic 
treatises,  but  has  settled  with  something  approaching  certainty  | 
the  authorship  of  our  most  glorious  Christian  hymn,  the  Te 
Deum.  The  ascription  of  this  hymn  to  Niceta  was  made  by 
the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Morin,  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
all  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Burn  goes  to  confirm  his  con- 
jecture. The  legend  that  the  Te  Deum  was  composed  by 
Augustine  and  Ambrose,  beautiful  though  it  is,  cannot  be  traced 
back  further  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  ;  but  a  whole 
series  of  MSS.,  mostly  Irish,  attribute  it  in  their  titles  to  Niceta, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  content  of  the  hymn  which  is 
akin  to  the  thought  and  expression  of  the  writings  now  proved 
to  have  come  from  his  pen.  Ireland,  too,  was  tenacious  of 
early  traditions,  and  while  there  was  always  a  tendency  to 
ascribe  well-known  works  to  well-known  names,  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  person  as  Niceta  should  have  been  credited 
with  it  unless  he  had  actually  composed  it.  It  is  of  this  simple 
Christian  scholar,  caring  for  his  flock  in  that  rough  out-of-the- 
way  diocese,  that  we  must  think  when  we  chant  that  supreme 
effort  of  praise  and  devotion  ;  and  it  will  not  seem  the  less  j 
grand  for  this.  ( )ur  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Burn  for  the  valu- 
able contribution  to  early  Christian  literature  that  he  has  made, 
and  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has  arranged  his 
material. 

'The  Permanent  Creed  and  the  Christian  Idea  of  Sin."  By 
Charles  Gore.    London  :  Murray.    1905.    bd.  net. 

"Spiritual  Efficiency:  the  Primary  Charge  delivered  at  his 
Visitation  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  his 
Diocese."  By  Charles  Gore.  London  :  Murray.  1904. 
is.  net. 

We  think  that  Bishop  Gore  is  gaining  in  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  expression  as  he  grows  older  ;  a  certain  cumbrousness 
that  used  to  mark  his  style  has  left  him  ;  possibly  the  practical 
work  of  a  bishop's  life  may  not  be  without  its  advantages  in 
-  forcing  a  man  to  speak  very  plainly  ;  certainly  for  concise 
direct  statement  of  what  he  believes,  and  holds  to  be  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  on  some  of  the  most  vital  points  of  the  faith, 


we  have  never  read  anything  better  than  his  two  sermons  on 
the  Creed  and  the  Christian  idea  of  sin.  And,  as  often,  clear 
statement  is  the  best  apologetic  ;  many  a  bewildered  Churchman 
might  find  relief  and  comfort  in  these  pages  ;  and  though  an 
opponent  might  not  be  convinced,  he  would  probably  allow 
that  the  case  for  the  other  side  could  hardly  have  been  better 
put. 

The  charge  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester  deals  with  a  wider 
circle  of  topics,  with  questions  of  organisation,  management, 
Church  life  in  town  and  country,  as  well  as  of  doctrine.  Still, 
a  man  speaks  of  the  things  that  are  uppermost  in  his  mind 
and  the  same  things  were  uppermost  in  Bishop  Gore's  mind 
when  he  was  writing  his  charge  and  when  he  was  preaching 
the  sermons — the  recent  attacks  on  the  Virgin  birth  and  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  problem  of  original  sin  in  the  light  of 
evolution.  And  the  treatment  is  the  same,  clear,  strong,  and 
reasonable,  such  as  must,  we  think,  have  helped  all  those  who 
heard  it. 

"The  Gospel  and  Human  Life."    Sermons  by  Alfred  Ainger. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1904.  6.?. 

All  who  heard  Canon  Ainger  preach,  watched  his  strange  in- 
tellectual face,  and  listened  to  that  exquisitely  musical  voice, 
will  be  glad  to  possess  these  sermons.  To  others  he  was  known 
as  the  editor  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  but,  as  Canon  Beeching  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  it  was  not  literary  studies  that  lay  nearest  his 
heart ;  he  regarded  his  sermons  as  his  chief  work  in  life.  And 
his  sermons  reflect  his  character  ;  they  have  a  delicate  refine- 
ment which  is  attractive  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  Christian, 
the  ornament  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  spirit.  Yet  the  quietness  is 
not  without  dignity  and  severity  ;  it  was  no  easy-going  religion 
that  he  taught  and  practised  ;  the  sermons  on  "  Character  and 
Intellect"  and  "  Love  and  Sorrow"  are  beautiful  but  very  stern, 
and  the  description  of  our  age  as  one  of  "  high  living  and  low 
thinking*  is  cruelly  true.  If  we  are  glad  to  possess  this  selec- 
tion of  sermons  we  must  also  express  our  thanks  to  Canon 
Beeching  on  whom  has  devolved  the  task  of  selecting  them  ;  it 
could  not  have  been  easy,  and  he  has  performed  it  with  admir- 
able taste  and  judgment. 

"  Peterborough  Sermons."    By  the  late  Brooke  Foss  Westcott. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1904.  6.r. 

•  This  volume  is  a  selection  of  sermons  preached  by  the  great 
Bishop  of  Durham  when  he  was  Canon  of  Peterborough.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  on  S.  John's  Gospel  and  represent  an 
early  stage  of  his  Commentary,  and  so  readers  who  possess  the 
Commentary  must  not  expect  to  find  much  that  is  new  in  the 
sermons.  They  are  characteristic  ;  abstract,  mysterious,  in- 
volved, and  yet  lofty  and  impressive  because  the  thoughts  are 
so  plainly  the  result  of  his  own  innermost  convictions  and  ex- 
perience, which  apparently  he  could  express  in  no  other  way. 
The  later  sermons  in  the  book  are  on  various  topics  and  show 
how  kind  is  fate  in  sometimes  cdmpelling  a  man  to  speak  on 
subjects  other  than  those  he  would  naturally  choose  ;  the 
sermons  on  the  Franco-German  war  and  the  death  of 
Napoleon  III.  are  by  far  the  finest  in  the  book,  and  peculiarly 
appropriate  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  spectators  of  an 
equally  momentous  struggle. 

"Notes  on  I  Popular  Rationalism."    By  H  |Hensley  Henson. 
London  :  Isbister.    1904,    3s.  6d. 

Canon  Henson  is  essentially  a  critic,  and  critics  are  best  in 
attack.  He  also,  as  we  know,  likes  to  appear  almost  un- 
orthodox and  to  explain  his  own  position,  and  this  gives  him 
the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  uncertain  in  his  defence  ; 
consequently  in  these  popular  apologetic  addresses  we  miss 
the  tone  of  breezy,  buoyant,  almost  reckless  controversy  which 
usually  makes  him  so  interesting  even  to  those  who  disagree 
with  him.  He  has  indeed  some  clever  criticisms  of  Haeckel 
and  Grant  Allen  :  but  it  is  on  the  positive  side  of  his  work 
that  he  is  weak.  He  assures  us  time  after  time  that  Religion 
and  Science  cannot  properly  be  rivals,  and  that  belief  in  a  God 
has  always  seemed  intrinsically  reasonable  to  Christians  ;  but 
we  are  not  much  the  wiser  for  that.  There  is  no  methodical 
laying  down  of  the  lines  of  argument  for  the  theistic  position, 
or  strong  grip  of  the  vital  points  at  issue  ;  for  after  all  the 
apologetic  which  has  the  most  permanent  effect  is  that  which 
establishes  positions,  not  that  which  scores  off  opponents.  On 
the  whole  we  put  down  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
clever  but  vague,  and  that  we  have  not  carried  away  anything 
very  definite  from  it. 

"  Ideals  of  Science  and  Faith."    Essays  by  various  Authors. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Hand.    London:  George  Allen.  1904. 

Mr.  Hand  has  brought  together  a  number  of  essayists, 
scientific  and  theological,  whose  common  desire  is  not  to  ignore 
the  difficulties  in  science  and  religion,  but  to  approach  them  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  scientific 
authorities  write  more  clearly  on  their  own  subject  than  do  the 
theologians,  though  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  rather  sketchy,  and 
seems  to  think  it  is  "  suggestive  "  to  throw  out  random  ideas 
and  leave  them.  The  book  is  like  most  books  of  the  kind ; 
the  majority  of  the  essays  are  of  decent  merit  and  interest ; 
some  downright  poor  ;  and  one  very  fine.    The  impression  left 
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on  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  he  that  an  equally  good  collec- 
tion might  be  made  on  any  subject  by  looking  through  the 
monthlies  and  taking  out  whatever  happened  to  suit  ;  and 
indeed  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  paper  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's 
superb  article  on  "The  Ethical  Approach"  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Hibbert  Journal  "  and  "Independent  Review" 
respectively.  By  a  sarcasm  of  arrangement  this  last  essay  is 
placed  next  to  Mr.  N.  Y.  Bradford's  on  "  The  Sociological 
Approach  "  which  makes  much  ado  about  nothing  in  the  most 
exaggerated  technical  language  ;  the  long  words  may  be  right, 
bui  as  he  talks  of  a  Cambridge  man  as  a  "  Cantabrian  "  we  have 
our  doubts  ;  still  the  contrast  between  the  two  approaches  is 
dramatic. 

"The  Eternal  Saviour- Judge."  By  J.  E.  Clarke.  London  : 
Murray.    1904.    gs.  net. 

This  is  a  strange,  old-fashioned,  amateur  piece  of  work.  The 
author  would  refute  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  by 
drawing  attention  to  truths  which  he  believes  are  taught  by 
Scripture  and  which  completely  transform  popular  ideas  as  to 
judgment  and  condemnation.  The  "judge"  in  the  Bible  is 
quite  as  much  a  redeemer  as  a  punisher,  and  "judgment" 
suggests  a  long  process  of  sifting  the  good  from  the  bad  rather 
than  a  single  decisive  act  ;  while  the  theory  which  will  best 
explain  all  the  statements  of  Scripture  about  the  lost  is  neither 
that  of  eternal  torment,  nor  annihilation,  nor  universalism,  but 
what  he  terms  "  reconciliation  " — a  state  of  ultimate  pardon 
with  God  but  without  the  rewards  and  privileges  of  the  saved  ; 
not  therefore  widely  different  from  the  "  mitissima  damnatio  " 
which  even  Augustine  would  concede  to  some.  On  his  first 
point  he  will  have  all  Biblical  theologians  with  him,  and  he 
need  not  have  spent  so  much  time  in  proving  the  obvious  ;  but 
we  fail  to  see  that  in  the  end  it  makes  any  great  difference  in 
our  ideas  of  the  judge  and  the  judgment.  His  "  reconciliation  " 
is  a  modified  universalism,  and  here  too  he  will  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  most  thoughtful  Christians,  though  they  will  probably 
reach  their  conclusions  by  a  different  road  ;  for  Mr.  Clarke's 
method  is  not  likely  to  convince  many.  He  examines  text  after 
text  in  the  Bible  but  does  not  seem  to  perceive  what  is  really 
important  or  to  the  point  ;  and  he  takes  especial  pleasure  in 
extracting  hidden  and  important  meanings  out  of  small  words. 
Still  he  is  quite  honest  and  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
quotations  ;  naturally  "  In  Memoriam  "  figures  largely.  There 
is  a  rather  cautious  preface  to  the  book  by  Dr.  Illingworth. 

"  Religious  Persecution  :  a  Study  in  Political  Psychology." 
By  E.  S.  P.  Haynes.  London  :  Duckworth.  1904. 
y.  6d.  net. 

To  write  a  history  of  religious  persecution  in  the  West  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  to  compress  it  into 
two  hundred  small  pages,  is  an  ambitious  undertaking ;  it 
would  have  been  less  ambitious,  or  less  pretentious,  to 
write  a  larger  book  and  go  into  the  subject  in  greater  detail. 
Mr.  Haynes  treats  it  all  with  an  air  of  easy  superiority, 
is  prolific  in  epigrammatic  criticism,  and  is  scornfully  severe 
on  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  the  work  is  so  compressed 
that  much  of  the  political  history  reads  like  notes  for 
lectures,  the  ecclesiastical  history  is  occasionally  rather  strange, 
and  some  of  the  theology  is  amazing — e.g.  "  Probably  few 
Anglican  clergymen  realise  that  they  are  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  though  the  article  in  question  tells 
us  that  it  is  only  'curious  and  carnal  persons '  who  think  about 
it."  Bearing  in  mind  the  writer's  point  of  view,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  his  book  containing  very  few  words  on  the  last 
phase  of  religious  persecution — the  action  of  the  Government 
in  France. 
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Travel 

Antarctica  (Otto  Nordenskjold).    Hurst  and  Plackett.    i&s.  net. 
Through  India  with  a  Camera  (with  an  introduction  byT.  W.  Arnold). 
Bombay :  Taraporevala,  Sons  and  Co.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Verse 

Fancies  (Henry  A.  Wise  Wood).    Elkin  Mathews.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Poemes  de  France  et  d'ltalie  (par  Pierre  de  Nolhac).    Paris  :  Calmann- 
Levy.  3/^.50. 

Miscellaneous 

Books  and  Personalities  (H.  W.  Nevinson).    Lane.    5*.  net. 

Child,  The  Twentieth-Century  (Edward  II.  Cooper).    Lane.  6s. 

Four  Plays  (Lawrence  Alma-Tadema).  "The  Green  Sheaf  ",  3  Park- 
Mansions  Arcade,  Knightsbridge. 

Indexing,  Manual  of  Practical  (Archibald  Leycester  Clarke).  .  Library 
Supply  Company. 

Japanese  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Catalogue 
of  (Sir  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas).  At  the  British  Museum  ; 
Longmans. 

L'Autriche  a  l'aube  du  XXe  Siecle  (par  Max  Marse).  Paris  :  Librairie 
A.  Eichler.  2fr. 

Mirror  of  Kong  Ho,  The  (Ernest  Bramah).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
Stories  of  Authors'  Loves  (Clara  E.  Laughlin).    Isbister.  6s. 
Tales  from  Old  Fiji  (Lorimer  Fison).    Moring.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  :— The  Law  Magazine  and 
Review,  5*.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  i.r.  ;  The  Grand  Magazine,  A,\d.  ; 
The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  6d. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OK  ESSAYS  BY 

SIR    ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

LANDSCAPE    IN   HISTORY,  and 

other  Essays.    By  SIR    ARCHIBALD   GEIKIE,  D.C.L.,  K.R.S. 
Bvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAIM'S  GUIDE  TO  ITALY  AND 

SICILY.    With  19  Maps  and  36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition,  ios.net. 

CONCLUDING  VOLUME.— JUST  READY. 
TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 

CHATHAM. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON.      Crown  3vo.  zs.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 
SYDNEY   SMITH.    By  George  W.  E.  Russell.  1 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net. 
World.—"  Although  Mr.  Russell  has  allowed  the  brilliant  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
to  speak  freely  for  himself,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  readers  of  this  excellent 
little  volume,  he  has  also  furnished  forth  not  merely  a  thoroughly  adequate 
biography,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  able  appreciation  of  Sydney 
Smith's  personal  characteristics  and  theories  of  life,  politics,  and  religion." 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

FREE  TRADE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

AVEBURY.    Demy  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


WJ.RCH  NUMBERS   NOW  RE  A  D 1". 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d.       Annual  Subscription,  16s. 
The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains  : - 
THE   NEW   SIEGE   WARFARE   AT    PORT  ARTHUR.     I!y  Richard 

Barry,  an  Eye-Witness  of  the  Siege. 
SKYSCRAPERS  OF  NEW  YORK..    Shown  in  a  Group  of  New  Etchings  by 
Joseph  Pennell. 

f HE  OUTLOOK  FOR  REFORM  IN  RUSSIA.  Including  Interviews  with 
Representative  Russians.  By  David  Beli.  Macgowan,  author  of  "A 
Russian  Lourdes,"  &c. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  12s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

 r    ,  ' 

SECOND   IMI'KF.SSION  NOlV  READY' 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA 

By  Sir  ALFRED  LYALL,  P.C. 

With  Portraits,  &e.    Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  36s.  net. 
"The  personal  interest  of  the  book  is  gre^t,  (ftfioijgh  of  itself  to  pecommend.it: 
there  is  nothing  in  its  pages  to  show,  indeed,  that  their  author  had  any  other- 
intention.    But  its  political  interest  is  yet  greater.    In  that  respect  it  is  of  more 
value  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been'publistied  for  years." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  JAMES  BROWNE 

("Buster  Browne").  By  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  J.  McLEOD  INNES, 
R.E.,  V.C.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,. and  a  Map.of  the  N.-W.  Frontier. 
Demy  Svo.  18s.net.  , ,  . 

THE  BALKAN  QUESTION.  A  Series 

of  Studies  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Balkans  and  of  European  Responsi- 
bilities. By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by.  LCIyjt,VlL,LA  K  L  With  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  NEW  EDITION',  THE  NINTH,  OF 

THE   HISTORY   OF    INDIA.  The 

Hindu  and  Mahometan  Periods.  By  the  Honl^IOUN'TSTUART  ELPHIN- 
STONE.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  E.  I!.  Cowell,  M.A.,  late  Principal 
of  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta.    Demy  8vo.  i-rs.'n'efV 


GEOLOGY :  Processes  and  their  Results. 

By  THOMAS  C.  CHAMBERLIN  and  ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  Heads 
of  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography,  University  of  Chicago : 
Members  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  With  Maps,  Plans  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  21s.  net. 


A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES    DARWIN'S  WORKS. 

Uniform  with  "  Origin  of  Species,"  "  Descent  of  Man,"  &c. 

THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 
UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

With  Illustrations.       Large  crown  Svo.  2  vols.  ss.  net. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 


"A  GREAT  CONFEDERATE  LEADER." 

LETTERS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

ByCapt.  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  wholly  charming  and  gracious  In  General  Lee  the  world  saw  a 

commander  great  alike  in  victory  and  defeat,  beloved  by  his  own  men  and  honoured 
by  the  enemy,  sweet  and  gentle  in  all  the  offices  of  life,  public  or  private,  and  an 
assiduous  and  humble  applicant  at  the  throne  of  God." — Times. 


FAR  AND  NEAR.    By  John  Burroughs. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"Since  Richard  JefTeries  died  there  is  nobody  writes  so  well  in  English  about 
fields  and  hillsides  and  the  open  air  and  the  life  of  free  birds  and  beasts  as  does  Mr. 

John  Burroughs  The  volume  as  a  whole  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  o  i  both 

sides  of  the  Atlantic." — Scotsman. 


THE 

RUSSO-JAPANESE 


CONFLICT. 


By  K.  ASAKAWA, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  valuable  book  deserves  to  be  purchased,  read  with  attention,  and  kept  at 
hand  for  reference  by  all  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  origin  and 
issues  of  the  great  campaign  in  the  b  ar  East  The  subject  is  treated  with  im- 
partiality and  a  very  agreeable  spirit  of  moderation." — Times. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  SERPENT. 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Serpent  Worship. 
Surgeon  C.  F.  OLDHAM.  Demy  Svo.  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  net. 


By  Brigade- 
13  Full-Page 


SEXTI  PROPERTI  OPERA  OMNIA. 

With  a  Commentary  by  H.  E.  BUTLER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.    Extra  crown  8vo.  Js.  6d.  net. 


BITS     OF     GOSSIP.      By  Rebecca 

HARDING  DAVIS.  Reminiscences  of  the  famous  "  New 
England  "  School  of  Writers.    Fcap.  Svo.  5s.  net. 

"  This  is  most  decidedly  a  book  to  be  read." — Spectator. 

'  Pleasant  to  read,  and  often  eminently  interesting  One  leaves  this  book  very 

grateful  to  the  author,  for  it  has  many  lights  on  American  life  and  celebrities." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMOR- 

TALITY.  By  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University.    2s.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

HUMAN   IMMORTALITY.    By  Prof. 

WILLIAM  JAMES.    Fourth  Edition.    2S.  6d. 

SCIENCE    AND  IMMORTALITY. 

By  Prof.  WILLIAM  OSLER.    2s.  6d. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  UNKNOWN. 

By  Robert  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  "The  Maids  of 
Paradise,"'  "Cardigan,"  &c. 

THE  DIVINE  FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair. 

Crown  8vo. 

"  Judged  by  almost  every  standard  to  wnich  a  comedy  like  this  should  be  referred, 
I  find  her  book  the  most  remirkable  that  I  have  read  for  many  years." 

O.  S.  in  Pitnck* 

CRITTENDEN.     By  John  Fox,  Author 

of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.'"  [S/iorl/y. 

THE  WEDDING  OF   THE  LADY 

OF  LOVEL.  By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD,  Author  of 
"  I'etronilla  Heroven,"  oic. 

JOHN   FLETCHER'S  MADONNA. 

By  Mrs.  COMVNS  CARR,  Author  of  "Cottage  Folk,"  &c. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 

Poems  of  Thomas  Hood. 


Poems.    3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  S  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings    Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job    Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation, 
's*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.   Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Vears,  1S33— 1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  MeJSES.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  RevitWt  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871.1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.CL. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*»•  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Creen's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Historical  Studies.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Cuesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of    the    Modern    Guides    of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

bis  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Edited,  with  Prefatory 


By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 
By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 


Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

8cience  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.   3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho !  2  vols.  I       Yeast.   1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hercward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  of  Charles  Lamb. 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays. 

-    D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.   1  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.    2  vols. 

On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning. 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.   With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.    8  vols. 

Prose  Works.   2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
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0E0RGEJS1EWNES,  LTD. 

FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

SPRING  1905. 


BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.     ("  Country  Life  Library  of 
Sport.")    Two  Vols.    25s.  net. 

QLibran?  of  tbe  HppUefc  Hrts. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.    A.  F.  Kendrick. 
ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.    Percy  Bate. 
FRENCH  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN.  Henri  Frantz. 
ENGLISH  PEWTER.    Malcolm  Bell. 


jEDrawings  of  Great  toasters. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 
REMBRANDT.    Malcolm  Bell. 
DAVID  COX.    T.  Martin  Wood. 


LATER  PEEPS  AT  PARLIAMENT.     H.  W.  Lucy. 

Svo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

IMPERIAL  JAPAN.    George  William  Knox.  Demy 

Svo.    7s.  6d.  net.  • 

WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  14.     Oct.  1904— 

April  1905.    6s.  6d- 

C.  B.  FRY'S  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  2.     Oct.  1904— 

April  1905.    6s.  net. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.    A.  Conan 

Doyle.    Crown  Svo.    'Illustrations  by  Sidney  Paget.  6s. 
THE  OUTDOOR  HANDY  BOOK '("  Library  of  Recrea- 
tions  ").    6s.  net. 

CAPTAIN,  Vol.  12.    Oct.  1904— April  1905.  6s. 

©ur  Empire  Series. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

CANADIAN    LIFE    IN    TOWN    AND  COUNTRY. 

II.  J.  Morgan. 

AUSTRALIAN   LIFE   IN   TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

E.  C.  Bulky. 

NEW  ZEALAND  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

R.  A.  Longhnan. 

TRewnes'  art  Xtbrarg. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

TITIAN.    Malcolm  Bell. 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.    Arsene  Alexandre. 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI.    P.  J.  Konody. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.    E.  Radford. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK.  A.  Wallis  Myers. 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

ZTbin  paper  Classics. 

Leath.ec,  3s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

MUNGO  PARK'S  TRAVELS. 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS.  HERRICK'S  POEMS. 

THE  CHANGED  CROSS,  and  other  Religious  Poems. 
(Formerly  published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  ;  roan,  3s.  6d.  ;  morocco,  7s.  6d. 


pocket  Classics. 

Leather,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  net. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY  &  WILLIAM  COLLINS. 
SONGS  FROM  THE  DRAMATISTS. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON'S  POEMS. 


H  IRew  Series  of  IReliciious  Classics. 

Uniform  with  Newnes'  Pocket  Classics.    2s.  6d.  net,  leather;  2s.  net, 
cloth.    Two  Volumes  will  be  published  before  Easter. 

LYRA  GERMANICA.  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 


HOW  WE  RECOVERED  THE  ASHES.  P.  F.  Warner. 

Cheap  Edition,    is.  net. 
REPTILE  LIFE.    W.  P.  Pycraft  ("  Library  of  Useful 
Stories ").  i-s. 

FOR  GOD  AND  THE  CZAR.   J.  E.  Muddock.  6d. 
A  DEAL  WITH  THE  DEVIL.   Eden  Philpotts.  6d. 
THE  SOWERS.    H.  S.  Merriman.  6d. 
THE  LADY  PARAMOUNT.    Henry  Harland.  6d. 
THE  WORLDLINGS.    Leonard  Merrick.  6d. 
ELEANOR.    Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  6d. 


3-12  Southampton  StVeet,  Strand,  London,  VV.C. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


HAY  FEVER.    Chaps.  VI. -VI I.    l!y     A  PORT  OF  STRANDED  I'RIIjK. 


Walter    Herriis    Pollock  and 

Guv  C.  Pollock. 
TIME  AND  TIDE.    Hy  L.  [bbd. 
THE  JARLS  MERCY,    By  G.  W. 

Murray. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A   MAN.  (In 


By  E.  Hali.AM  MOORHOOSE. 
THE  VAGARIES  OF  TOD  AND 

PETER.    By  L.  ALLEN  Harkhr. 
WILD  WHEAT.    Chapters  VI.  VIII. 
liy  M.    E.    Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell). 


Two  Parts).  Part  I.  By  Captain  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
Vaughan.  By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Special  Features  : 

NEW  SONNET  TO  THE  TSAR. 

By  ISIDORE  G.  ASCHER. 

HISTORIC  SCENES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

By  HARRY  FURNISS. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 

I— Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2<i.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

*>      O  O 

■  ■  ■ 

Do  you  Hunt  ?  Do  you  Shoot  ? 

Do  you  Fish  ?  Do  you  play  Polo  ? 

Do  you  play  Cricket  ? 
Do  you  play  Football  ?      Do  you  Motor  ? 
Do  you  go  Racing  ?      Do  you  Yacht  ? 
Do  you  play  Bridge  ? 

Do  you  solve  Acrostics  ? 
Do  you  care  for  Life  in  the  Country  ? 

IF  YOU  CARE  FOR  ANY   OF  THESE  THINGS  YOU 
MUST  HAVE— 

LAND  &  WATER 

ILLUSTRATED 

(EVERY  SATURDAY.)  (Price  SIXPENCE.) 

The  Sportsman's  and  Country  House  Journal. 


Annual  Subscription  28s.  post  free.    Single  Copy  post  free  6§d., 
from  the  Publishers, 

"  LAND  &  WATER  ILLUSTRATED,  '12 &13  Henrietta  St.,  Strand,  W.C 
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AUTOGKAPH  LETTKRS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  bv  AUCTION",  at  their  House,  No.  ij  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  March  2,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
including  specimens  of  (Juten  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Lord  l.ovat,  Lord  Nelson, 
Edmund  Burke,  Robert  Burns.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
\V.  Wordsworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Napoleon.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Robert  Browning, 
Charles  Dickens,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Dr.  Johnson,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Rev.  John  Newton  of  Olney,  Edward  Kit/Gerald  ;  a  very  fine  autograph 
letter  of  Philip"  Melancthon  :  two  valuable  and  most  interesting  series  of  autograph 
letters  of  Gilbeit  White  to  his  brother  and  niece. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  COMPOSERS  and  MUSICIANS  OF  THE  LATE 
JULIAN  MARSHALL.  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  iq  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  SATURDAY,  March  4,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  COL- 
LECTION of  Important  LETTERS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  in  the  Autograph  of 
famous  Composers  and  Musicians,  including  Gluck,  G.  F.  Handel,  F.  Haydn, 
Paganini,  H.  Purcell,  F.  Schubert,  R.  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  others,  the 
Property  of  the  late  Julian  Marshall,  Esq.,  o>"  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W.  ;  also  a 
remarkably  fine  manuscript  in  the  Autograph  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIYATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA. 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegrapkic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


THE 


R 

23rd 


OVAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER-ETCHERS  and 

ENGRAVERS,  5 a  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,    including  Etchings  and  Engravings  by  Sir 
"   SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 


OPEN  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 


HAROLD  CHILD,  Secretary. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  Reading-  Rooms  will  be  Closed  from  Wednesday, 
March  1st,  to  Saturday,  March  4th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

British  Museum,  February  21st,  1905. 

THE    FAUNA    OF    BRITISH  INDIA, 

including  Ceylon  and  Burma.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Blanford.  Medium  8vo. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  MAMMALIA.  (For  sets  only)  £1.— FISHES. 
2  vols.  £1  each.-BIRDS.  Vol.  I.  £1  ;  Vols.  II. -IV.  15s.  each.  — RE PTILIA 
and  BATRACHIA.  (For  sets  only)  £1.  —  MOTHS.  4  vols.  £1  each. 
HYMENOPTERA.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  £1  each.— ARACHNID  A.  1  vol.  10s. 
— RHYNCHOTA.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  £1  each.    BUTTERFLIES.    Vol.  I.  £1. 

London  :  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court.  Fleet  St.  Calcutta  and  Simla  : 
Thacker,  Spink  &:  Co.  Bombay:  Thacker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Burma:  Myles 
Standish  &  Co.,  Rangoon.    Berlin  :  Friedlander  &  Sohn,  Carlstrasse,  11. 


EDUCATION. 


TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1505.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

ELTHAM     COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE    ROYAL    NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Examination  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  March  27th  and  following  days. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special 
Classes  for  all  Navy  and  Army  Examinations. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

GRAFTON   GALLERIES,    8  GRAFTON    STREET,  W. 

Under  the  patronage  of  M.  RODIN,  Sir  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  P.R.S.A.  ; 
JOHN  S.  SARGENT,  Esq.,  R.A.  ;  JOHN  LAVERY,  Esq.,  R.S.A. 

A  GRAND    EVENING  CONCERT 

(/«  Aid  of  the  French  Impressionist  Fund) 

WILL  BE  GIVEN  ON 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  26th,  1905. 

The  following  eminent  Artistes  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services  : 
VOCALISTS-  Madame  Blanche  Marches!,  Mademoiselle  Zulita  Dumas,  Made- 
moiselle Marguerite  Huguenet,  Mr.  Gregory  Hast,  Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mr. 
Gtrva'e  Elwes,  Mr.  Atherton  Smith. 

PIANOFORTE— Madame  Roger-Miclos,  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn. 
VIOLIN— M.  Johannes  Wolff,  Miss  Eleanora  Jackson. 
VIOLONCELLO— Mr.  Boris  Hambourg. 

AT  THE  PIANO  : 
Mr.  Henry  Bird,  Mr.  Richard  Epstein,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Lindo. 

TICKETS  -  PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  — may  be  obtained  from  Madame 
Blanche  Mahchesi,  16  Greville  Place,  Kilburn  Priory',  N.W.  ;  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  ;  usual  Agents  ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Rutter,  Hon.  Sec.  French  Impres- 
sionist Fund,  8  and  q  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor;  S.  AIREY. 
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"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE 


Estahiislitd  January  1900. 


NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

Above  periodical  is  an 

ILLUSTRATED  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MAGAZINE. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  monthly  record  of  events  in  the 
two  Services.  Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with 
short  Biographical  Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity ; 
Stations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the 
two  Services  ;  Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ; 
Reviews  of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service 
Topics  of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  &c. ;  while  Repro- 
ductions of  up-to-date  Photographs  and  Drawings  by  well-known 
Artists  are  freely  introduced. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

For  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  /,»■  Advertisements,  &*t.,  apply  to  the 
MANAGER,  " 'Army  and  Navy  Chronicle," 

in  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  sdrie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1905  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'eeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  grain  it  stir  demande. 


PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

11  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 
"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Times.  "  Particularly  good."  —Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Pians,  5s. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  E.vmouth.  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor.  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ufracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham.  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly, 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channel  Islands,  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN'S. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Rail'.vay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photograph-,  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Kgypt,  also  English  Lakes  ami  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s.    List  post  free. 

— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THI    BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD.,     EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  LTD. 


JOHANNESBURG;  TUAXSYAAt. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  ending 
31st  December,  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   38,539'gfg  ozs. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis   .  i       ..       J  **o82  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Gost  per  Ion 

Dr.  Cost.  milled. 

£    s.  d.     £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   :.     34.041    8   6  =    011  6  664 

Mine  Development   1,270  10  6  =    00  5'» 75 

Crushing  and  Sorting    2,006   9  11  =    o   o  8*173 

•     Transport    1,161  16    9  =    00  4*732 

Milling   6,963   51=02  4-364 

Cyaniding   6,246  11    1  =    02  1*444 

Slimes  ..    1,865  '8   6  =    o   o  7-601 

Crown  Reef  Dump   1,807  17   o  =    00  7  363 

Pioneer  Dump    1,182  156=    00  4-818 

General  Charges    6,303   9    5  =    o   2  1-676 

,£62-850   23=    1    1  4-012 

Cold  Realisation  Charges   2,192    96=00  8-931 

Addition  to  Plant  I9>479    14=06  7-346 

84,521  13    1  —    18  8-289 
Profit   J.       ..   71.374    40=14  2'735 

£155,895  17    1  =  £2  12  11-024 


Cr. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 1 
•   19,722-413  fine  ozs.  from  Mill 

31,062*751  fine  ozs.  from  Cyanide 

2,515*8-0  fine  ozs.  from  Slimes 
t   "3,400*000  fine  czs.  from  Dump  Treatment  , 


Value. 

£  s. 
£3,775  9 
46,991  11 
10,686  10 
14.442  5 


Value  per  ton 
milled, 
d.    £   s.  d. 

5=i    8  5*250 
8  =  o  15  11*415 
.5  =  o    3  7-530 
7  =  0    4  10*829 


36,700-984  ozs. 


.£155,895  17 


2  12  11  024 


The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  is  payable  to  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 

HOLBORN  AND  FRASCATI,  LTD, 

The  ninth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Holborn  and 
Frascati,"  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Restaurant  Frascati,  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Holland  (chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Arthur  G.  Chifferiel  (A.C.A.)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  also  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman,  having  made  sympathetic  rererence  to  the  sad  loss  the  Company 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  late  chairman  (Mr.  F.  Gordon),  turned  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  He  said  :  You  will  see  that  our  general  expenses  amount 
to  £77,486,  whicb  is  somewhat  less  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  Our  debenture 
stock  interest  is  the  same  amount,  as  is  also  the  leasehold  redemption  fund.  The 
balance  we  carry  to  the  balance-sheet  of  £29,993,  as  probably  the  shareholders  will 
rather  have  anticipated,  is  slightly  less  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  On  the 
credit  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  we  bring  forward  a  balance  from  trading 
account  of  £117,905,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  you  will  considervery 
satisfactory.  I  daresay  the  shareholders  will  rather  have  anticipated  that  during 
the  twelve  months  under  review  our  business  has  somewhat  suffered.  The 
principal  cause  for  it  I  venture  to  attribute  to  the  general  lack  of  money- 
spending  power  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  who  for  so  many  years  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  patronising  these  establishments,  and  I  think,  also,  another 
cause  which  has  helped  somewhat  to  interfere  with  our  business  was  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  summer  we  enjoyed,  unfortunately  for  our  business  here,  but 
fortunately  for  many  other  establishments.  From  past  experience  we  have 
always  noticed  that  fine  summer  evenings  have  a  great  tendency  to  take 
people  iaway  from  our  establishments,  and  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  they 
pationise  other  establishments,  such  as  exhibitions,  &c.  Wo  do  not,  of  course, 
complain  of  this;  but  it  dcts  arect  our  business  a  little.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  dearth  in  the  number  of  Americans  visiting  London  last  year. 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  our  establishment  enjoys  a  considerable  American 
patronage.  The  f  mericr.ns  had  their  own  exhibition,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
not  neaily  so  many  of  them  came  to  Europe  last  year  as  usual.  At  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  the  business  has  also  been  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  con- 
struction of  that  fine  new  thoroughfare — Kingsway,  running,  as  you  know, 
from  Holborn  down  to  the  Strand.  These  various  adverse  factors  will 
have  a  tendency  to  right  themselves,  and  I  am  hoping  that  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time— particularly  if,  as  theie  seems  now  some  probability, 
peace  be  shortly  established — there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  very  soon  have  very  much 
better  and  brisker  times  all  round.  In  any  case,  the  shareholders  may  rely  upon 
the  directors,  and  also  upon  our  managing  oirector,  doing  their  very  best,  not  only 
to  maintain  the  fine  business  we  have,  but  also  to  increase  it  wherever  possible. 
Personally,  I  think  the  accounts  we  present  to  you  to.day  are  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  at  all  unsatisfactory.  I  should  like  to  assure  you  that  they  have 
been  prepared  upon  the  usual  conservative  basis,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have 
been  more  conservative  than  usual  in  making  ample  provision  for  all  the  claims 
that  are  likely  to  be  made  on  those  accounts.  With  reference  to  the  Frascati,  our 
building  operations  have,  unfortunately,  taken  longer  than  we  originally  antici- 
pated they  would  do.  They  have  been  of  a  rathtr  complicated  and  awkward 
description,  because,  in  pulling  down  many  departments,  we  bad  still  to  carry  on 
the  business.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  now  virtually  all  finished,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  fine  masonic  temple  we  are  constructing.  This  is  making 
such  good  progress  that  there  seems  every  probability  that  the  contractor  will 
carry  out  his  final  promise  of  handing  it  over  to  us  before  the  end  of  the 
present  summer  season,  in  order  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  to 
the  business  during  the  coming  winter.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  masonic  temples  in  London— if  not  the  very  finest — and  we 
look  upon  it  as  an  adjunct  of  considerable  importance  in  the  consolidation  of  our 
business  here.  The  result  of  this  building  operation  at  Frascati  has  been  to  give 
us  very  much  increased  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  various  other 
floors,  and,  in  addition,  has  enabled  us  materially  to  incre;ise  the  business  at  this 
establishment.  Competition  u  ill  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  1 
venture  to  state  that  the  people  who  will  get  the  business  are  those  who  are  most 
enterprising,  and  those  who  succeed  in  best  catering  for  the  general  public.  I  now 
move:  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1904,  be 
received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  paj  ment  of  the  dividends  therein  referred  to  be 
confirmed  and  approved  ". 

Mr.  F.  E.  Sidney  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors,  and  staff. 


The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  was  held 
yesterday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Hroad  Street,  London,  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Bayliss,  the  chairman  and  managing  director,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  F.  Wreford)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  :  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  balance-sheet  and  profit 
and  loss  account.  On  the  debit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  the  share  capital, 
all  issued  and  fully  paid,  represents  ,£750,000.  The  balance  transferred  from  the 
profit  and  loss  account  is  ,£30,261.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  the  first 
item  is  sundry  investments  £6s*,Bij,  and  these  investments  have  been  entered 
on  the  basis  of  cost  or  market  price,  whichever  was  the  lower  On  the  31st  December 
last,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  be  disposed  to  take  exception  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  valuation,  even  if  he  may  be  inclined  to  question  its  expediency  under 
some  circumstances  which  might  arise.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  carl 
conceive  conditions  under  which  a  strict  adherence  to  this  system  might  act  as  a 
temporary  hardship  to  the  shareholders,  but  as  under  the  scheme  of  reconstruction 
this  company  took  over  the  assets  of  the  old  company  on  this  basis,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nately in  a  sufficiently  strong  position  to-day  to  continue  on  these  lines,  I  am  sure 
the  policy  we  have  adopted  will  commend  itself  to  you. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  if  I  give  you  some  particulars  of  the  investments 
included  in  this  item.  Our  holding  in  the  4  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  Central 
London  Railway  Company  accounts  .for  ,£126,765,  investments  in  real  estate  in 
Johannesburg  represent  ,£112,22-;,  and  South  African  Gold-mining  shares  amount 
to  ,£127,064,  which,  together  with  other  investments  of  a  kindred  nature,  make  a 
total  of  ,£655,813,  and  in  further  regard  to  this  item  I  should  like  to  repeat  the 
statement  that  they  show  a  substantial  unrealised  profit.  Sundry  debit]  balances 
(,£28,925)  are  all  quite  good,  and  include,  as  you  will  see,  £13,050  for' shares  sold 
but  not  delivered. 

Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  general  expenditure  has  been  £10,659  ; 
sundry  investigation  expenses,  which  include  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  various 
engineers  we  employ  in  looking  for  mining  properties  and  business  has  been 
£3,873.  On  the  other  side  of  the  accounts  we  have  gross  profits  earned  during  the 
nine  months  covered  by  these  accounts  of  £49,239,  and  transfer  fees  £196,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  £30,261,  which  sum  the  directors  think  it  wise  to  carry  forward  to 
the  credit  of  the  current  year.  This  sum  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  if  the  directors  had  thought  it 
in  your  interest  to  increase  this  sum  by  sales,  which  would  have  brought  into 
account  the  unrealised  profits  in  sundry  investments,  the  balance  to  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  could  have  been  increased  by  a  very  substantial  sum.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  you,  however,  quite  frankly,  that  this  decision  of  the  directors  not  to 
pay  a  dividend  was  arrived  at  only  after  very  careful  deliberation,  for 
it  would  have  been  more  ageea'ule  to  us  to-day  if  we  could  have  come  before  you 
with  money  in  our  hand  to  distribute  to  you.  But  having  the  future  welfare  of  the 
company  in  mind,  we  feel  that  it  would  not  be  in  its  best  interests  if  we  depleted 
our  cash  resources  by  payment  away  in  a  dividend  of  the  profit  which  has  been 
earned  during  the  past  nine  months.  In  justification  of  this  decision  I  would 
remind  you  that,  upon  reconstruction,  this  company  was  possessed  of  £750,000  of 
good  securities,  but  had  not  any  amount  of  cash  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
interests,  or  which  a  company  of  this  character  must  have  if  it  is  to  engage  in  new 
and  active  business,  and  the  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
cash  resources  of  the  company  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  it  to  entertain  any 
attractive  business  which  may  be 'proposed  ;  and  we  have  succeeded  in  closing  the 
year  with  practically  a  cash  balance  of  £70,000.  I  think  it  will  be  plain  to  you  that 
we  could  not  wisely  have  depleted  the  resources  we  were  striving  to  build  up  by 
the  distribution  cf  profit  earned  in  the  past  nine  months,  in  the  form  of  a  dividend. 
It  may  strike  some  of  you  that  we  have  acted  in  a  somewhat  ultra-conservative 
manner,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  adopted  the  right  course  and  am  very 
sanguine  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  prudent  majority  of  the  shareholders, 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  your  full  support. 

With  regard  to  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  Tomboy  Gold 
Mines  Company,  in  which  this  company  holds  roundly  40,000  shares,  has 
been  operating  during  the  pa-t  eighteen  months  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances in  consequence  of  the  serious  labour  strike  which  caused  all 
operations  to  be  suspended  for  six  months.  This  strike,  however,  was 
adjusted  in  December  last  and  the  company  is  now  operating  under  com- 
paratively normal  conditions  and  has  recommenced  the  payment  of  dividends. 
The  El  Oro  Mine  has  been  compelled  during  the  past  year  to  reduce  its  rate  of 
dividend,  and  to  pass  the  dividend  payable  in  December  last  entirely,  owing  to  the 
very  heavy  capital  expenditure  which  the  directors  of  that  company  were  com- 
pelled to  undertake.  I  am  pleased  10  be  able  to  say.  however,  that  after  many 
delays  the  new  mill  was  placed  in  operation  on  the  nth  February,  and  that ,  with 
200  stamps  in  operation  in  the  future,  we  are  anticipating  a  very  satisfactory  profit 
from  our  share  holding  in  that  company. 

During  the  past  vear  we  have,  in  conjunction  with  business  friends,  promoted  a 
company  called  the  Mexico  Mines  of  Kl  Oro  with  a  capital  of  £180,000,  to  acquire 
the  Mexico  M  ine,  which  is  situated  on  the  extension  of  the  vein  worked  by  the  El 
Oro  and  Esperanza  Mines  in  the  El  Oro  district,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
Esperanza  Mine  on  the  north.  We  hold  the  Mexico  Mine  under  a  working  bond 
for  eighteen  months,  and  have  spent  a  sum  of  £17,630  upon  the  development  of  tin- 
property.  The  result  was  of  such  an  encouraging  nature  that  we  decided  to 
purchase  the  mine,  and  have  done  so,  with  the  result  that  we  receive  back  from  the 
new  company  the  full  amount  of  our  expenditure  in  shares  of  the  company,  and  we 
have  subscribed  for  a  large  number  of  working  raoital  shares.  The  Mexico  Mines 
of  Kl  Oro  starts  its  career  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  It  has  already  a 
large  quantity  of  ore  exposed  ready  for  extraction,  and  gives  promise  of  great  pro- 
ductive value. 

In  the  matter  of  new  business,  until  our  financial  position  has  improved  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  incur  any  new  or  heavy  responsibilities,  but,  with  the  encouragement 
of  our  better  position,  we  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  what  is 
described  to  be  an  important  deposit  of  copper  ore  in  Chili,  and  during  the  past 
three  months  we  bav*  employed  two  engineers  in  making  an  investigation  of  the 
property.  From  preliminary  reports  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  copper  ore  ex- 
posed and  its  value  will  justify  consideration  of  the  economic  conditions  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  upon  which  the  true  productive  value  of  the  property  will 
depend.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  entered  upon  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
acquire  a  very  substantial  interest  in  another  copper  property  which  is  stated  to  be 
of  considerable  v*lue  ;  but,  as  we  have  hardly  got  beyond  the  stage  of  preliminary 
negotiations,  I  should  prefer  not  to  attach  much  importance. to  this  particular  busi- 
ness at  this  juncture. 

In  addition,  also,  to  the  above,  we  are  taking  steps  towards  the  investigation 
of  other  favourable  fi-dds  for  mining  operations,  but  you  will  understand  that  the 
examination  of  new  districts  involves  a  great  deal  of  work  and  must  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time.  With  regard  to  the  Exploration  Assets  Company  we  have  sold  a 
number  of  our  securities  at  a  very  handsome  profit,  and  so  far  as  we  have  gone  we 
consider  it  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  M.P.,  and  after  some  discussion 
carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors,  Messrs.  J.  E.  D.  Ryder  and  H.  Mosenthal,  and  the 
auditors,  Messrs.  Deloitte,  Deter,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  were  re-elected  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS.    By  G 


This  very  remarkable  book  was  written  in  prison  and  expresses  the  philosophy  which  the  author  gathered  in  hi 
not  only  for  the  light  which  it  throws  oh  the  curiously  complex  nature  of  its  author,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  beauty. 
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MINIATURES.    By  Dudley  Heath.    With  9  Plates  in 

Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in  Photogravure.    Wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[The  Connoisseur's  Library. 
This  book  is  a  history  of  the  Art  of  Miniature  Painting  from  its  earliest  origin  and ' 
development  in  the  Illuminated  Manuscript  under  Byzantine,  Carlovingian,  Celtic, 
and  Saxon  influences,  and  in  the  French,  Flemish,  and  Italian  Schools  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  showing  the  growth  of  realistic  expression  in  the 
Miniature,  and  tracing  its  subsequent  history  as  an  independent  art  of  portraiture 
*'  in  little  "  down  to  the  present  day. 

GREAT   ZIMBABWE.     By  R.  N.  Hall,  part  Author 

of  11  The  Ancient  Ruin>  of  Rhodesia."  With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations, 
royal  8vo.  SIS.  net. 

ENGLAND   UNDER   THE   STUARTS.      By  G.  M. 

Trevf.lyan,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  The  Age  of 
Wyclif."   With  Maps  and  Plans.  DemySvo.10s.6d.net. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume,  though  the  first  published,  of  the  six  volumes  of  a  new 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (edited  by  Prof.  C.  W.  C.  Oman),  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  r8is. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  during  the  Later  Republic 

and  the  Early  Principate.     By  A.  H.  J.  Greenidce,  M.A.     In  6  vols. 
Vol.  I.  (133-104  B.C.)   With  Maps,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"A  worthy  introduction  to  Gibbon.    Mr.  Greenidge  is  a  deep  political  thinker 
and  an  admirable  writer." — Outlook. 

"  His  diction  is  clear  arid  pleasant,  his  judgments  based  upon  definite  conceptions 
of  persons  and  things." — Manchester  Guardian. 

WILLIAM  BODHAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Bar  ham  Johnson.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
W.  B.  Donne,  cousin  of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  a  man  of  letters ;  successively 
Librarian  at  the  London  Library,  and  Licenser  of  Plays  ;  better  known  as  the 
intimate  friend  of  fed  ward  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Kemble,  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  &c, 
letters  from  whom  are  included  in  this  correspondence  ;  besides  others  written  to 
Archbishop  Trench,  Dean  Blakesley,  &c. 

SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.     By  J.  C.  Wall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

\_The  Antiquary  s  Books. 

OLD   GORGON   GRAHAM.      Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  is  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant,"  a  book 
which  has  had,  both  here  and  in  America,  an  almost  unprecedented  success.  In 
this  book  the  father  tells  the  story  of  bis  own  rise  with  the  same  inimitable  wit  and 
racv  wisdom. 

"  Precisely  the  same  robust  and  racy  humour  as  the  author's  previous  book.  It 
makes  excellent  reading." — Scotsman. 
"  Lovers  of  homely  humour  and  shrewd  common-sense  will  be  delighted." 

Morning  Post. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN.    By  Robert  Southey.   Vol.  II. : 

Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville,  Essex,  and  Raleigh.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  second  volume  of  a  well-known  series  of  lives  by  Southey,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  some  years  ago. 

A    MODERN    CAMPAIGN  ;    or,  War  and  Wireless 

Telegraphy  in  the  Far  East.    B>;Da\  id  Fkaser,  the  Times  Special  Corre- 
spondent.   Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
11  An  interesting  book."—  Athenceum. 

SICILY.    By  Douglas  Sladen.    With  234  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
"  It  is  absolutely  encyclopaedic  in  its  range.    There  is  nothing  in,  around,  of, 
about  the  island  upon  which  the  author  does  not  touch." — Daily  Telegraph. 

JEREMY  BENTHAM.  By  C.  M.  Atkinson.  Demy 
THE   OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE :  a  Poem.     By  John 

Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured  Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  od.  net.  [The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

ANECDOTES  OF  SOLDIERS.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Settle. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  contains  over  1,500  stories  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  war. 
**  An  inspiriting  collection  of  battle  incidents,  heroic  and  inspiring." 

Daily  Express. 

LIFE'S   QUESTIONINGS.      By  W.    R.  Paterson 

(Benjamin  Swift).    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  Edition  is  limited  to  750  copies,  and  will  not  be  reprinted. 
The  form  of  the  book  is  unusual,  at  least  in  English  Literature.    It  is  a  criticism 
of  Life  done  in  the  manner  of  the  French  epigrammatists. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 

TO  ALEXANDER  II.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    A  cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL.   By  A.  M.  Scott. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Scott  has  chosen  his  hero  well,  and  Mr.  Churchill  is  happy  in  his  bio- 
grapher."— Daily  Mail. 

A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM.  By  William 

Shakespeare.    Edited  by  H.  CONINGHAM.    Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

(  The  A  rden  Shakespeare. 
"  Both  in  the  correction  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text  something  has  been 
done  to  place  this  handsome  and  well-printed  edition  in  advance  of  what  has 
preceded  it." — Scotsman. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.    By  W.  G.  Colling- 

wood,  M.A.    With  Portraits.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  3vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Half-Crown  Library. 

THE  GOLDEN  POMP.    A  Precession  of  English  Lyrics. 

Arranged  by  A.  T.  Qliller-Colch.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  2S.  6d.  net.  \Half-Crown  Library. 

MILLET.   By  Miss  N.  Peacock.    With  30  Illustrations. 

Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Books  on  Art. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS.— TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

By  William  Shaklspeahe.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.J. 
Craig.    Pott  i6ino.  leather,  is.  net,  each.  [Little  Quarto  Shakespeare* 

ENGLAND'S   RUIN.    Discussed  in  Sixteen  Letters  to 

the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  By  A.  M.  S.  Methuen. 
Crown  8vo.  3d.  net. 


New  Novels 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.    By  Henry  James,  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 

"Nothing  more  exquisitely  and  pathetically  beautiful  than,  the  character  of 
Maggie,  the  heroically  patient,  persistent,  developed  little  wife  and  daughter,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  gallery  of  modern  fiction."— Standard. 

"  It  is  impressively  clever.  The  mind  out  of  which  this  work  is  spun  is  of 
astonishing  capacity  and  insight."— Daily  Mail. 

"  To  give  any  idea  of  the  infinite  subtlety  and  delicacy  with  which  the  author 
narrates  his  story  is  beyond  the  strength  of  mortal  reviewer." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  novel  is  masterly.  The  three  leading  women  are  differentiated  with  the 
nicest  skill :  each  is  living  and  persuasive." — Academy. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.   By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Third 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  '  TheSecret  Woman  '  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  greatest  novels  in  litera- 
ture.   It  is  a  masterpiece.    It  sets  Mr.  Phillpotts  among  the  immortals.    By  virtue 
of  this  superb  achievement  he  enters  the  company  of  the  masters.    He  is  the  fellow 
of  Fielding  and  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Meredith  and  Hardy,  Turgeniev 

and  Tolstoy  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  noble  prose  in  which  this  great  novel  is 

written.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  vitality  of  the  minor  characters.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  deep  humour  of  the  rustics,  who  are,  indeed,  the  best  rustics 
since  Thomas  Hardy's  challenged  Shakespeare's.  The  scene  between  Barbara 
Westaway  and  Arcott  is  profoundly  dramatic.  It  is  as  fine  as  anything  George 
Eliot  ever  wrote.  Joseph  Westaway  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  humorous  portraiture. 
So  is  Joshua  Bloom.  So  is  Mr.  Tapp.  Altogether,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  added  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  order  to  Ok  treasury  of 
English  fiction."— James  Douglas,  in  the  Star. 

MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.    By  W.   Fett  Ridge. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  Illustrated. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS.    By  Mrs.  C.  N. 

Williamson,  co-Author  of  "  The  Lightning  Conductor."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Illustrated. 

BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.    By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE   SHADOW.     By  William 

Le  Queux.    With  2  Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Buckland.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SYSTEM.     By  Percy  White,  Author  of  '*  The 

West  End,"  &c.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Very  lifelike  and  intensely  readable." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Mr.  White's  good  things  are  not  only  excellently  said,  but  also,  it  seems  to  us, 
tolerably  true.  He  has  never  been  happier  in  his  exposure  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live." — Athena>um. 

"'The  System'  is  in  Mr.  White's  best  manner  and  contains  both  thought  and 
pleasantries  admirably  mixed." — Morning  Leader. 

"  Mr.  White  is  not  less  interesting  than  usual,  and  his  firm  touch,  his  quiet 
humour  and  cynicism,  his  assured  methods  are  all  here." — Standard. 

"  The  novel  is  deeply  interesting  and  excessively  clever." — A'cademy. 

"A  clever  and  entertaining  book.  It  is  well  written  ;  its  sketches  of  character  are 
vivid  and  ably  contrasted." — Scotsman. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    By  John  Oxenham, 

Author  of  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou."    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo. 
Second  Edition.    6s.  * 
"  Mr.  Oxenham  tells  his  story  with  vigour  and  vividness.    A  lively  and  entertain- 
ing story  of  modern  adventure." — Outlook. 

"'The  Gate  of  the  Desert'  stands  out  above  the  author's  own  ordinary  high 
level  of  exciting  fiction  by  reason  of  an  entirely  original  character  in  it — Cohen,  the 
Jewish  financier  and  adventurer." — Morning  Leader. 

HIS  ISLAND   PRINCESS.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Devised  with  unusual  invention." — Daily  Mail. 
"  Interesting,  surprising,  and  exciting." — Morning  Leader. 

"There  is  abundant  life  and  colour  and  movement,  sympathy,  and  tragedy,  and 
plenty  of  incident." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT.  By  Robert  Barr, 

Author  of  "  The  Countess  Tekla,''  &c.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WEANS  AT  ROWALLAN.    By  K.  Fitzpatrick. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"A  delightful  book.  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  about  children 
published  since  the  days  of  Mrs  Ewing." — Speaker. 

"Quite  unusually  good,  and  the  humours  of  life  in  the  Irish  house  are  set  forth 
with  much  gusto,  cleverness,  and  sympathy." — Daily  Mail. 

HE  THAT  EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.    By  H.  A. 

Mitchell  Keays.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  really  interesting  and  remarkable  novel." — Guardian. 
"A  remarkable  book  and  of  much  solid  power." — Morning  Leader. 
"  Great  is  the  power  of  atmosphere  and  greater  still  the  charm  of  good  writing." 

Daily  Graphic. 

HEART  OF  MY  HEART.  By  Ellis  Meredith.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

"  Curious,  unique,  informing,  obviously  the  outcome  of  experience." — Standard. 
"  Delicate  fancy,  descriptive  vigour,  and  uplifting  moral." — Glasgoiu  Herald. 
"A  book  of  unusual  merit,  written  with  genuine  literary  charm  and  distinction." 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  VIRGIN   AND  THE  SCALES.    By  Constance 

Cotterell.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'*  Written  with  freshness  of  inspiration.    The  story  is  good,  very  good,  and' 
capture-*  the  mind  with  the  freshness  of  early  flowers."- -Black  and  White. 
Bright  and  lively  and  clever.'' — Speaker. 
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NOTICE.  —  This  week  the  Saturday  Review  &w  been 
enlarged  from  64  to  72  columns. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Milner's  resignation  is,  of  course,  in  no  sense  a 
surprise  to  anybody.  Mr.  Balfour  himself,  as  he 
remarked  on  Wednesday,  had  long  since  told  the  House 
that  the  Government  had  not  been  able  to  persuade 
Lord  Milner  to  remain  in  South  Africa.  The  precise 
moment  of  his  departure  is  well  chosen.  He  has  seen 
the  new  colonies  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
military  administration  and  Crown  Colony  government, 
and  he  who  has  directed  under  those  conditions  cannot 
be  the  right  man  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  representa- 
tive institutions.  Probably  no  man  could  fit  both 
regimes.  Lord  Milner  has  earned  his  rest  as  well  as 
any  man  ever  has  done.  It  has  been  mooted  that  he 
will  enter  the  Cabinet  immediately  on  his  return.  But 
he  will  surely  prefer  for  a  considerable  time  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  doing  nothing.  And  maybe  after  that  "  con- 
siderable time "  there  will  not  be  a  Cabinet  he  could 
join. 

If  Lord  Milner's  resignation  was  not  a  surprise, 
Lord  Selborne's  appointment  certainly  was,  at  any  rate 
to  the  public.  The  appointment  is  a  good  one,  though 
it  has  not  escaped  adverse  criticism.  No  appointment 
does.  Lord  Selborne  has  many  of  the  qualities  most 
needed  for  his  new  post.  He  is  sane,  thoughtful,  and 
hardworking,  and  has  come  on  very  much  during  the 
last  two  years.  There  is  more  ground  for  apprehension 
as  to  the  effect  of  his  loss  at  home  than  of  his  success 
in  South  Africa.  Sir  John  Fisher  may  perhaps  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  Admiralty  straight,  whoever  is 
First  Lord,  but  Lord  Selborne  was  able  to  give,  and 
did  give,  not  only  passive  but  active  assistance. 
Another  First  Lord  might  not  give  even  passive 
assistance  felicitously.  The  Government  front  bench 
will  also  feel  his  loss  in  the  Upper  House  as  a  debater. 

Various  names  have  been  suggested  as  possible 
successors :    Lord    Salisbury's   the   most  frequently. 


!  Perhaps  one  father's  son  at  the  head  of  a  great  depart- 
ment is  enough  for  one  Cabinet.  More  probably  there 
will  be  a  general  move  round,  an  under-secretary  being 
promoted.    Might  not  Lord  Newton  be  admitted  within 

i  the  ministerial  circle  before  it  is  too  late  ?  Ability 
ought  to  count,  even  if  it  is  not  decked  with  all  the 
graces.  Especially  at  this  moment,  when  we  have  seen 
ability  with  all  the  graces  trip  sadly.  But  we  have  also 
seen  ability  without  them  in  hardly  happier  case. 
Sailors  however  are  popularly  thought  to  care  less  for 
show  than  soldiers. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  an  interval^  reflection  has 
told  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  favour.  Uncomfortable  mis- 
giving seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever.  Justly  or 
unjustly  confidence  in  Mr.  Wyndham  has  been  badly 
shaken.  It  is  said  with  much  frankness  that  he  cannot 
remain  Chief  Secretary  ;  that  he  must  either  resign  or 
be  moved  to  some  other  department.  The  whole 
incident  only  appears  more  regrettable  than  ever.  It 
may  upset  an  Irish  policy  in  many  ways  admirable,  cer- 
tainly unusually  intelligent ;  and  it  may  very  seriously 
affect  a  political  career  which  seemed  capable  of  the 
highest  things.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  very  often  been 
talked  of  as  a  future  leader  of  the  Unionist  party.  As 
for  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  opinion  does  seem  to  be  run- 
ning rather  in  his  favour.  Many  say  he  ought  never  to 
have  been  appointed,  but  that  once  appointed  he  cannot 
be  blamed  for  acting  as  he  did.  His  political  action, 
including  the  particular  matter  in  controversy,  flowed 
naturally  from  his  appointment. 

The  squalid  nature  of  the  whole  business  is  brought 
out  by  a  letter  of  the  Ulster  members  to  the  chief 
Unionist  Whip.  Because  two  or  three  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  supported  the  Government  the  other  day, 
the  Ulstermen  chose  to  infer  an  intrigue  by  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Irish 
party  to  make  good  the  Ulster  defections.  This  the 
Ulster  group  proceed  to  counter  by  detaching  two  or 
three  Unionists  from  the  centre,  and  getting  them  to 
join  their  faction  for  present  purposes.  This  game  of 
retaliation  between  sections  of  the  same  party  is  not 
respectable.    It  may  however  be  comic. 

Lord  Stanley's  and  Mr.  Ailwyn  Fellowes'  brief  flirta- 
tion with  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  has  ended  rather  abruptly. 
So  much  we  gathered  from  Mr.  Bowles  himself.  In 
Wednesday's  debate  on  expenditure,  in  so  many  words 
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he  brought  a  breach  of  promise  charge  against  his  two 
gay  deceivers.  And  he  soon  followed  this  up  with  the 
publication  of  the  whole  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  these  members  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
with  the  Chief  Whip.  It  amounts  to  this — they  pro- 
mised to  help  him,  and  they  have  changed  their  plans. 
We  shall  no  doubt  hear  more  about  it  from  Mr.  Bowles. 
He  has  never  been  shy  of  dwelling  on  the  difficulties 
connected  with  his  seat  in  or  seat  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Macdona  proposed  to  take  from  him 
the  former,  and  now  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  are  bent  on  taking  from  him  the  latter. 
We  fear  lest  in  this  impending  struggle  not  only  Mr. 
Bowles  but  the  seat  into  the  bargain  should  be  lost. 

Captain  Middleton  does  not  leave  a  name  comparable 
with  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  as  a  party  manager,  for  he 
lacked  originality,  but  the  system  at  the  Conservative 
headquarters  which  he  put  into  force  has  not  yet  been 
improved  on.  His  power  was  great,  excessive  in  the 
view  of  most  people  on  whose  behalf  it  was  not  exerted. 
But  we  believe  he  rarely  or  never  used  it  for  his  own 
ends,  only  for  the  ends  of  the  machine.  In  politics 
Captain  Middleton,  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  knew  every- 
body worth  knowing.  But  he  had  no  snobbish  pride 
in  such  matters.  One  would  rather  enjoy  peeping  at 
the  list  of  the  gentlemen  whom  Captain  Middleton  made 
knights  and  peers,  or  elected  to  the  chief  political 
clubs.  Yet  to  hear  him  talk — or  to  observe  him  ab- 
staining from  talk — one  might  have  supposed  that  he 
had  no  power  whatever  in  Pall  Mall,  let  alone  Downing 
Street. 

Two  other  political  figures  have  disappeared  this 
week :  Lord  Morley  and  Sir  Charles  Hamond. 
Lord  Morley  survived  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords  only 
by  a  few  weeks.  We  noticed  an  admirable  account  of 
him  in  the  "Morning  Post".  Lord  Glenesk  should 
certainly  be  able  to  talk  of  him  with  knowledge  and 
sympathy.  Lord  Morley  is  a  loss  to  the  Upper  House. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  put  forward  a  rival  candidate  for 
the  post,  years  ago,  the  House  showed  its  spirit  in 
an  unmistakeable  way.  It  chose  Lord  Morley,  and 
thereby  showed  wisdom.  He  always  struck  one  as  the 
very  soul  of  punctilio — and  of  course  he  was  entirely 
successful  in  the  chair.  It  was  interesting  to  compare 
his  suave  manner  with  the  manner  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, whose  ability  is  of  a  widely  different  order. 
Earl  Morley  made  a  good  speech  in  the  Home  Rule 
debate  in  the  Peers  in  1893.  His  forte  however  was 
perfect  official  form. 

Sir  Charles  Hamond,  who  died  on  Wednesday,  will 
hardly  be  remembered — -out  of  Northumberland — save 
by  the  few  who  care  to  roam  the  by-paths  of  politics 
and  collect  its  curiosities.  He  was  said  to  be  a  match- 
less electioneer,  and  some  people  may  recall,  not  with- 
out entertainment,  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Morley  when 
"Charley  Hamond"  was  returned  senior  member  for 
Newcastle.  All  the  puritan  in  Mr.  Morley  rose  in 
protest.  Hamond  was  an  odd  figure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  got  up  in  the  style  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since.  Old-world  dress  did  not  sit  so  becomingly  on 
him  as  it  did  on  Sir  R.  Knightley,  almost  the  last  of 
the  great  school  of  old  country  gentlemen.  It  used  to 
be  pleasant  to  see  him  taking  snuff  with  one  of  the 
doorkeepers. 

The  debate  on  the  Address,  agreeably  with  its  use- 
lessness,  came  to  a  very  tame  conclusion  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  Government  throughout  had  steady 
majorities  which  never  fell  below  44  and  did  not  rise 
above  70,  the  majority  in  the  final  division  on  the 
Address.  The  House  cares  nothing  for  economy,  what- 
ever it  may  think  of  economics,  and  of  several  dull 
debates  none  was  duller  than  the  last  on  national 
expenditure.  The  benches  were  bare  enough  to 
check  the  springs  of  the  most  exuberant  orator,  but 
considering  the  circumstances  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  was 
admirably  crisp.  One  reason  was  that  a  personal 
"  rabies  armavit  iambos."  He  got  up  to  express  his 
personal  detestation  of  a  Government  which  could 
harbour  such  a  man  as  the  Postmaster-General. 


If  the  Government  is  going  to  follow  the  Opposition 
in  scattering  pamphlets  on  sugar  they  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  print  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  in  Tuesday's 
debate.  It  was  lucid,  as  all  pamphlets  should  be,  and 
it  was  honest,  as  few  are.  We  read  this  week  an 
extremely  able  free-trade  electioneering  booklet,  which 
in  dicussing  sugar  did  not  even  remotely  allude  to  the 
failure  of  the  sugar  crop.  The  fact  brought  out  in  the 
debate,  that  already  sugar  can  be  bought  for  delivery  at 
the  end  of  the  year  at  a  reduction  of  4s.  a  hundred- 
weight, is  enough  to  show  that  the  crop  not  the  con- 
vention was  chiefly  responsible. 

Much  ingenious  logic  was  used  to  prove  that  the 
convention,  almost  the  first  united  effort  to  widen  the 
area  of  international  free  trade,  was  a  terrible  example 
of  the  dangers  of  protection,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine  how  these  Comtist  philosophers,  with 
theories  on  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  can  square 
with  their  creed  the  desire  that  we  should  profit  out  of 
the  artificially  bloated  prices  of  our  neighbour  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  essential  point  was  not  brought  out  at 
all.  The  convention  has  encouraged  the  cane-sugar 
trade  as  opposed  to  the  beet-sugar  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  existence  of  the  double  source  that  sudden  and 
disastrous  fluctuations  in  price,  consequent  on  weather, 
are  likely  to  be  eliminated. 

The  world  would  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  there 
were  strict  copyright  in  tags  used  by  political  leaders. 
Some  time  ago  Lord  Rosebery  pleased  us  by  bringing 
into  one  of  his  speeches  with  capital  effect : 

"  Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ". 

The  other  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  stole  Lord  Rosebery's 
borrowed  thunder  and  used  the  second  of  these  lines  : 
and  soon  after,  in  the  debate  on  sugar,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  invited  him  to  give  the  first  line  as  well.  Pos- 
sibly he  recalled  Sir  William  Harcourt's  invitation  to 
Mr.  Balfour  to  furnish  the  line  immediately  preceding 
the  latter's  telling  use  of  "  like  a  wounded  snake  drags 
its  slow  length  along  ".  But  these  good  things  of  par- 
liamentary encounter  and  debate  are  spoilt  directly  they 
are  repeated.  They  grow  as  tiresome  as  the  half 
sheet  of  note  paper  or  as  the  open  door  which  was  not 
closed  for  good  till  Mr.  Wyndham  tried  as  a  variant 
the  open  eye. 

The  old  spirit  of  the  "who  said  atrocities"  cartoon 
has  disappeared  from  discussion  on  Balkan  politics. 
The  House  was  quite  reasonable  and  unpartisan  in 
Monday's  debate,  though  there  was  some  scope  for 
making  capital.  Lord  Percy  went  so  little  way  with 
Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  speech  on  the  Address,  that  he 
might  be  accused  of  going  back  on  him.  Of  the  new 
solution  not  a  word  was  said,  but  a  good  deal  on  the  duty 
of  giving  the  Murstig  scheme  a  longer  and  fuller  trial. 
Lord  Percy  was  also  to  this  extent  philo-Turk  that  he 
attributed  most  of  the  delay  in  carrying  out  reform  to 
the  revolutionary  bands,  of  whom  not  much  has  been 
heard  for  some  time.  What  must  be  accepted  as  the 
intentional  delay  in  proposing  Lord  Lansdowne's  more 
drastic  scheme  is  perhaps  the  best  sign  that  both  the 
Turks  and  the  Macedonians  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
European  concert,  if  rather  stupid  and  clumsy,  is  not 
necessarily  hostile  to  either  creed  or  race  in  attempting 
to  keep  the  peace  by  help  of  its  new  police.  The  newly 
augmented  gendarmerie  have  hardly  yet  had  time  to 
prove  how  capable  they  are  of  helping  the  Turk  to 
govern  the  ungovernable. 

As  soon  as  the  proper  business  of  the  House  began 
the  Government  majority  fell  at  once.  Their  army 
schemes,  as  we  have  continually  insisted,  are  the 
weak  point  in  the  programme.  The  Government  was 
lucky  to  get  a  majority  even  of  24,  the  lowest 
pitch  they  reached  ;  but  where  had  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
left  his  sense  of  humour  when  he  got  up  and  whined 
because  an  aggressively  prosy  speech  or  two,  prompted 
by  Sir  Acland  Hood,  had  spoiled  a  promising  chance 
of  a  snatch  vote?  Mr.  Balfour,  who  came  into  the 
House  just  in  time  to  hear  himself  abused  for 
"  Absenteeism  "  had  no  trouble  in  justifying  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Whip.    The  House  got  a  good  laugh  out 
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of  Mr.  Swift  MacNeiPs  terribly  earnest  attempt  to  make 
capital  out  of  poor  Mr.  Lowther's  momentary  with- 
drawal. 

During-  the  week  more  than  one  "  great  Japanese 
victory  "  has  been  announced  but  not  confirmed, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  accumulation  of  diffi- 
cult names  of  small  places,  not  even  mentioned  on 
the  best  French  maps,  totally  prevented  any  rapid 
estimate  of  the  result  of  the  fighting.  There  are  further 
complications.  The  despatches  received  in  Tokio  and 
S.  Petersburg  on  2  March,  though  both  give  accounts 
of  the  several  days'  fighting,  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
a  single  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  common  allusion 
to  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  Putiloff  Hill.  Thejapanese 
describe  an  advance  to  the  east,  in  which  General 
Kuroki  has  made  some  progress  in  driving  back  the 
extreme  Russian  left.  General  Kuropatkin  devotes 
most  of  his  two  despatches  to  movements  on  his  other 
wing  where  successive  Japanese  attacks  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  slight  advance  towards  the  Sha-ho  and  in 
front  of  San-de-pu.  A  comparison  of  the  two  suggests 
that  a  double  flanking  movement  was  attempted  by 
Marshal  Oyama  as  a  preliminary  to  a  more  general 
effort  to  drive  the  Russians  back  on  Mukden.  The 
telegrams  on  Friday  night  indicated  the  beginning  of 
the  general  battle.  General  Kuroki's  forces  had  reached 
within  twenty  miles  of  Fushun,  the  Japanese  on  the 
other  flank  being  at  Sinminting. 

General  fears  have  been  expressed,  especially  in 
Paris,  that  to-day's  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  may  be  the  occasion  of  another  tumult  in 
S.  Petersburg.  The  possibility  of  a  period  of  consider- 
able internal  confusion  is  increased  by  the  continuance 
of  the  railway  strikes  which  are  likely  to  interrupt  at 
any  rate  the  through  service  abroad.  It  is  certain 
that  the  strikers  are  determined  to  carry  on  their 
campaign  and  the  extension  of  the  strike  along  the 
Warsaw  main  lines  has  been  arranged.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  men  will  thus  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  some 
tumults  must  in  such  circumstances  be  a  likely  con- 
tingency, but  the  connexion  between  the  emancipation 
of  serfs  and  the  granting  of  better  terms  by  employers 
is  an  analogy  that  may  be  pushed  too  far. 

After  all  Reuters  are  mainly  to  be  pitied  for  their 
Paris  Commission  fiasco.  No  one  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  their  indiscretion  so  much  as  themselves.  The 
official  report  turned  out  to  be  in  effect  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  English  case,  but  expressed  in  diplomatic 
form.  The  report  is  really  a  political  document.  It  is 
found  that  no  torpedo-boats  were  present  and  that  the 
fishing  fleet  are  absolved  from  all  blame  ;  that  the 
admiral  was  directly  responsible  for  the  firing,  which 
was  not  justified  ;  and  that  it  was  kept  up  needlessly 
long.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  unexpected 
position  of  the  "  Aurora  "  was  the  cause  of  the  first  gun 
being  fired  and  that  the  unjustified  message  from  the 
Egging  "  Kamchatka  ",  "  attacked  on  all  sides  ",  began 
the  whole  affair.  On  the  sentimental  point,  which  has 
perhaps  most  appealed  to  the  British  public,  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  stay  and  help  the  damaged  trawlers, 
the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  con- 
fusion which  followed  the  firing,  the  Admiral  was  justified 
in  continuing  his  voyage,  but  he  is  blamed  for  not 
reporting  the  incident  when  he  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  The  finding  concludes  with  a  sort  of 
general  absolution  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  who  is 
judged  not  to  have  done  anything  unworthy  of  a  sailor. 
The  Commission  appear  to  have  been  unanimous  on  all 
points  but  one. 

Even  the  Navy  League  will  notice  without  qualms 
that  the  naval  estimates  for  the  coming  year  amount 
t0  j£33>389<°°°>  which  is  less  by  ^3,000,000' odd  than 
the  estimate  for  the  current  year.  The  reduction  is  due 
principally  to  the  excellent  work  of  Sir  William  May, 
whose  loss  to  the  navy  is  irreparable.  Thanks  largely 
to  his  work  as  controller  all  arrears  of  repairs  were 
made  good  and  obsolete  vessels,  needing  frequent 
repair,  struck  off  the  list.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  Lord  Selborne's  statement  concerns  the 
personnel  of  the  navy.  The  ideal  sketched  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  committee  on  Naval  Reserves  has  been 
fully  reached  and  the  navy  has  now  a  total  reserve  of  I 


50  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  required  to  mobilise  the 
fleet,  harbour  establishments  and  signal  stations  for 
war.  It  is  especially  satisfactory  that  the  stations  in 
Newfoundland  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
attracted  many  excellent  sailors. 

The  purchase  of  the  battleships  "Swiftsure"  and 
"  Triumph  "  from  Chili  reduced  the  need  of  expen- 
diture on  new  construction,  and  in  this  department  the 
most  interesting  news  is  of  the  determination  to  build 
two  classes  of  destroyers,  one  of  which,  designed  for 
ocean  work  needing  exceptional  seakeeping  powers, 
will  be  more  expensive  than  any  destroyers  yet  built. 
The  expenditure  on  submarines  increases  and  ten  have 
been  ordered  for  the  new  year.  In  all  such  statements 
what  is  omitted  is  usually  of  more  interest  than  what  is 
stated,  and  Lord  Selborne  has  said  nothing  of  the 
report  or  terms  of  reference  of  the  new  special  com- 
mitttee  appointed  to  help  the  Board  with  special 
information,  especially  on  design.  It  is  hinted  that 
important  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  as  the  result  of  the  inspection  of 
the  cause  of  Japanese  successes  and  the  studies  of  the 
Intelligence  Department. 

The  rumours  of  the  projected  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  by  the  employment  of 
marines  in  place  of  ordinary  soldiers  have  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  on  the  "  Rock  ".  It  has  been 
somewhat  pertinently  remarked  that  even  were  the 
fortress  to  be  entirely  handed  over  to  the  navy,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  employ  some  military  expert, 
versed  in  the  science  of  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  to 
assist  in  its  defences.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  defences  of  the  Rock  are 
altogether  abnormal,  and  that  it  would  be  juster  to 
compare  it  to  an  unsinkable  and  invulnerable  battleship, 
lying  at  its  moorings,  than  to  a  land  fortress  capable  of 
being  closely  attacked  as  was  Port  Arthur. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to 
India,  promised  in  the  King's  message  to  Lord  Curzon 
at  the  Coronation  Durbar,  has  now  been  definitely 
arranged.  The  tour  will  occupy  the  best  four  months 
of  the  Indian  cold  weather,  from  November  to  March, 
sufficient  time  to  allow  the  Prince  to  see  all  the  principal 
centres  and  receive  all  the  important  personages. 
Empowered  by  a  Royal  warrant,  the  Prince  will  hold 
his  own  levees  and  durbars  and  receive  the  Indian 
rulers  and  magnates — an  honour  which  they  will  highly 
appreciate.  In  this  way  the  distinction  of  a  Royal 
reception  will  be  gained  without  any  infringement  of 
the  high  position  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  subordinate 
governors. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  the  King  paid  his  visit, 
India  has  changed  much  :  not  the  India  of  the  Indian — 
of  the  village  and  the  bazaar — of  the  temple  and  the 
mosque — change  of  that  sort  is  marked  by  centuries, 
not  decades  ;  but  the  India  of  the  University,  the 
factory,  the  winter  tourist,  and  most  of  all  the  India  of 
the  Native  Court.  The  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
West,  whatever  its  ill  effects  in  art,  has  at  least  this 
advantage.  The  wise  and  wholesome  rule  has  been 
made  possible  that  the  Prince's  vjsit  shall  not  be  an 
occasion  for  that  interchange  of  costly  presents  which 
Oriental  custom  demands.  A  generation  ago  every 
Indian  prince  would  have  been  affronted  if  his  "  nazzar  " 
had  not  been  accepted,  and  humiliated  if  it  fell  in  value 
below  his  neighbour's.  To-day  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  will  welcome  the  relaxation  of  the  rule— though 
individuals  may  intrigue  to  circumvent  it,  for  the  East 
is  jealous  and  unspeakably  conservative.  In  their 
hearts  the  Court  treasurers  will  rejoice,  for  what  with 
famines  and  coronations  and  modern  ideas  of  adminis- 
tration, the  chief  nowadays  has  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
even  his  one-and-fourpenny  rupees. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Justice  Joyce's  court  was  re- 
splendent for  many  days  with  the  costumes  of  Chinamen, 
and  there  was  at  least  one  Mandarin  amongst  them. 
His  Excellency  Chang-Yen-Mao,  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
suing  an  English  company  known  as  the  Chinese  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Company  Ltd.,  himself  went 
into  the  box  and  gave  evidence  in  Chinese.  He  has 
won  his  action,  and  came  out  of  it  unscathed  and  that 
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is  more,  said  the  Judge  on  Wednesday  when  he  gave 
judgment,  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  other  par- 
ties. Shortly,  this  company  obtained  possession  by  a 
transfer  of  the  property  of  a  Chinese  Company,  in 
which  other  Chinamen  had  interests  and  of  which  he 
the  plaintiff  was  a  director,  on  the  terms  contained 
in  a  memorandum  which  they  had  refused  to  fulfil. 
The  result  is  that  unless  the  defendants  comply  with 
these  terms  they  must  restore  the  mines  and  property 
to  the  plaintiff  and  his  associates.  Chang- Yen-Mao 
has  won  a  victory  over  Western  financiers  which 
should  produce  in  his  countrymen  more  confidence  that 
their  rights  will  be  enforced  impartially  by  British 
courts.  The  occasion  too  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  connexions  with  Chinese  trade  as  breaking  down 
one  of  the  barriers  to  the  ungrudged  admission  of 
British  capital  into  China  for  which  there  are  so  many 
profitable  openings  both  for  natives  and  foreigners. 

The  thesis  of  "  The  Keltic  Spirit  in  Literature"  was 
apparent  in  Mr.  Morley's  shrewd  little  speech  on 
S.  David's  Day,  and  the  speech  itself  was  properly  illus- 
trated in  the  response  of  Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths.  Local 
patriotism  and  a  contempt  of  Saxon  philistinism  may 
be  appreciated  even  by  the  Saxon,  who  if  he  has 
ever  stood  on  the  hill's  edge  at  Glyndyfrdwy  will  ap- 
preciate the  geographical  distinction  between  England 
and  Wales.  But  we  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Griffiths  should 
envy  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  because  his  words 
are  telegraphed  all  over  the  world,  and  therefore  desire 
a  Colonial  Government  for  Wales.  It  requires  more 
than  a  Keltic  imagination  to  find  enviable  qualities  in 
Colonial,  and  especially  Cape  Colonial,  politics.  Mr. 
Morley  paid  a  very  pretty  compliment  to  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  the  apostle  of  the  new  patriotism.  When  he 
prophesied  that  he  was  destined  to  jettison  many  of  his 
"  rather  old-fashioned  "  notions,  he  referred,  of  course, 
to  his  Free  Trade  prejudices. 

France,  and  indeed  the  world,  has  lost  a  great  prose- 
artist  in  Marcel  Schwob,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Paris 
last  Sunday,  of  pneumonia.  It  was  at  an  early  date 
that  he  began  his  researches  into  the  life  of  Villon, 
which  were  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  work  of  his  lifetime. 
They  were  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  and  were 
utilised  by  Gaston  Paris  in  his  life  of  Villon  in  the  series 
of  "Grands  Ecrivains  Francais  ".  "  Franc  ois  Villon 
et  son  Temps  "  would  probably  never,  in  M.  Schwob's 
own  estimation,  have  been  quite  finished  ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  scholars  whose  passion  for  the  document 
is  insatiable.  His  beautiful  book  of  "Mimes"  ("a 
graceful  book",  as  Stevenson  wrote,  "essentially 
graceful,  with  its  haunting,  agreeable  melancholy,  its 
pleasing  savour  of  antiquity  ")  was  published  in  1894, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Mimes"  of 
Herondas,  to  which  it  owed  its  suggestion.  "  Le 
Croisade  des  Enfants "  (which  has  just  been  per- 
formed in  Paris  with  the  music  of  M.  Gabriel  Pierne) 
followed  in  1896. 

In  these  books,  and  in  the  "Vies  Imaginaires" 
(which  owe  nothing,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  to  the 
"  Imaginary  Portraits "  of  Pater,  which,  strangely 
enough  in  so  close  a  student  of  English  literature, 
M.  Schwob  had  never  read),  there  is  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  people  and  things  of  the  past,  in  which  the 
scholar  and  the  artist  are  so  evenly  balanced  that 
it  is  impossible  to  praise  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  One  volume  called  "  Spicilege  ",  which  contains 
a  study  of  Villon,  is  the  only  book  in  which  M.  Schwob 
shows  himself  as  a  direct  critic,  speaking  in  his  own 
person  ;  for  it  was  under  one  of  his  characteristic  dis- 
guises that  he  published  the  really  great  satire  on 
journalism,  the  "  Mceurs  des  Diurnales  :  Traite  de 
Journalisme ",  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Loyson- 
Bridet,  he  added  the  only  possible  sequel  to  Flaubert's 
epic  a  rebours  of  the  modern  world,  "  Bouvard  et 
Pccuchet  ".  M.  Schwob  was  associated  with  the  theatre 
by  his  translation  of  "Hamlet"  (in  collaboration  with 
M.  Eugene  Morand)  and  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's 
"  Francesca  da  Rimini",  for  Sarah  Bernhardt;  and 
also  through  his  wife,  Mile.  Moreno  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  speaker  of  verse 
on  the  French  stage. 


LORD  MILNER  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

A    GREAT  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  great  man  is  about 
to  close.    Mr.  Balfour  announced  on  Wednesday 
that  Lord  Milner  had  long  ago  intimated  his  intention 
of  resigning  the  post  of  High  Commissioner  of  South 
Africa,  and  on  Thursday  we  learned  that  he  would  leave 
I  the  Transvaal  at  the  end  of  this  month.    Lord  Milner's 
I  friends   and  those  who  from  their   official  or  social 
position  are  in  the  way  of  knowing  political  secrets 
!  have  shared  the  Prime  Minister's  information  for  quite 
I  a  year.    Probably  the   Government  hoped  that  Lord 
Milner  might  be  induced  to  remain  at  Johannesburg 
I  until  after  the  granting  of  some  form  of  representative 
I  government  to  the  Transvaal.    But  unselfish  and  public- 
|  spirited,  Lord  Milner  is  too  wise  for  that.    From  the 
point  of  view  of  his  peace  of  mind  and  political  reputa- 
tion, Lord  Milner  has,  we  think,  done  well  to  leave  South 
Africa  before  the  new  constitution  comes  into  existence. 
The  man  who  has  ruled  a  country  autocratically  during 
a  long  and  anxious  war,  and  nursed  it  with  benevolent 
despotism  through  the  period  of  travail  that  follows 
a  war,  is  not  the  best  vicegerent  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  in  a  system  of  responsible  government.  The 
tutor  of  nonage  is  seldom  the  guide  of  manhood. 
And  if  this  be  true  as  a  general  proposition,  it  is  doubly 
true  in  its  particular  application  to  this  case.  Lord 
Milner  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  and  like  all  men 
of  clear  ideas,  strong  will,  and  disinterested  purpose, 
he  resents  and  chafes  at  opposition  and  delay.  New 
constitutions  seldom  work  smoothly  ;  and  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  for  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
say  "  Go,  and  he  goeth  ",  to  brook  easily  the  tracasseries 
and  intrigues  that  are  inseparable  from  parliamentary 
institutions,  especially  in  a  colony  where  local  personal 
and  pecuniary  interests  are  paramount.    Colonial  poli- 
ticians are  proverbially  the  touchiest  of  mortals  ;  and  un- 
fortunately, though  inevitably,  the  men  who  will  conduct 
the  new  colony  of  the  Transvaal  through  the  first  phases 
of  responsible  government  are  quite  ignorant  of  politics. 

Between  such  men  and  Lord  Milner,  with  his  vast 
experience  of  legislation  and  administration  and  his 
■  familiarity  with  English    constitutional    forms,  it  is 
I  more  than  likely  that  friction  would  arise.    The  beard- 
I  less  youth,  "tandem  custocte  remoto,"  rejoices  in  any- 
I  thing  but  interference  from  that  quarter.    For  the  sake 
!  of  all  parties,  therefore,  it  is  better,  in  our  judgment, 
that  Lord  Milner  should  leave  the  role  of  constitu- 
I  tional  figurehead  to  his   successor.     It  would  have 
1  been    a   thousand  pities  if  Lord  Milner  had  closed 
the  chapter  of  his  African  administration  in  a  cloud 
of  misunderstanding   and  irritation.     As  not  infre- 
quently happens,  rumour  which  designated  in  turn 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton  to  succeed  Lord  Milner,  has  been  utterly 
wrong.    Lord  Selborne's  appointment  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  surprise,  because  it  is  not  often  that  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  occupying  so  important  a  post  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  willing  to  exchange 
Whitehall    for    a    colonial    governorship.  Indeed 
we    cannot    recall    a    precedent.      Of    course  the 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  at  this  period 
of  our  history  is  not   as   other   colonial  governors 
are.     His    post   is   quite  as   important   as   that  of 
the    Viceroy    of    India,    or    the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  ;  in  the  eyes  of  many  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  important.    Neither  in  the  Dominion  nor  in  the 
Peninsula  is  there  a  racial  question  of  anything  like 
the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy  that   confronts  Lord 
Selborne    in    South  Africa.     We  congratulate  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  Lord  Selborne  upon  the 
appointment.     Lord  Selborne   is   five   or   six  .years 
younger   than   his  predecessor,  and   is   still   in  his 
political  youth.    As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  has 
I  discovered  some  very  valuable  qualities,  notably  in- 
;  dustry,  courage,  and  tact.    Lord  Selborne  is  what  men 
call  level-headed,  that  is,  he  has  plenty  of  common-sense, 
and  he  is  a  good  judge  of  men.    He  will  want  all  these 
qualities  in  piloting  the  Transvaal  through  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  rather  dangerous  experiment.    In  a  new 
j  society,  where  millionaires  live  side  by  side  with  poorly 
J  paid  officials,  there  are  elements  of  danger.     It  will 
j  require  all   Lord  Selborne's  dignity  and  firmness  to 
I  repress  what  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of  calling  "  the 
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insolence  of  wealth  ".  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
will  require  very  delicate  and  sympathetic  handling  ; 
though  we  need  not  be  afraid  that  Lord  Selborne  will 
be  betrayed  into  an  excess,  on  either  side,  of  that 
\  ague  sentiment  which  is  called  by  Western  jurists 
nationalism.  Conciliatory  in  his  policy  and  courteous 
in  his  manners  the  new  High  Commissioner  will  cer- 
tainly be. 

Lord  Milner  is  only  half-way  through  the  fifties,  and 
presumably  in  the  middle  of  his  public  career.  We 
have  no  intention  of  composing  an  obituary  notice,  or 
of  casting  the   horoscope  of  his  future.     But  the 
dramatic  rapidity  of  his  rise  to  greatness  from  obscurity 
affords  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  current  pen. 
It  hardly  seems  twenty  years  ago  since  Alfred  Milner 
came  up  to  London  from  his  Fellow's  rooms  in  New- 
College,  mooned  about  in  a  barrister's  chambers,  wrote 
for  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ",  and  contested  the  Harrow 
division  as  a  philosophical  Liberal.    Luckily  for  himself 
Milner  failed  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  for  he 
has  no  gift  of  oratory  and  no  aptitude  for  intrigue. 
But  far  more  luckily  for  himself  he  ran  up  against  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  made  him  his  private  secretary.  This 
was  just  one  of  those  lucky  accidents  which  decide  a 
man's  success  or  failure  in   life.     By  the  majority 
of   his   party   Mr.  Goschen   was   as    cordially  dis- 
liked  as   a  Minister  could  be  ;   but  by  his  private 
secretaries  he   was   always   liked   and  well  served, 
because  it  was  known  that  he  rewarded  them  well. 
It  was  Lord  Goschen  who  opened  the  gate  of  the  official 
Olympus  to  young  Milner  by  procuring  him  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  Government  of  the  Khedive.  Mr. 
Milner  used  his  opportunity  at  Cairo  as  those  who 
knew  him  expected  him  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  he  dis- 
charged his  not  too  arduous  duties  with  serenity  and 
precision,  wrote  a  very  successful  book  about  Egypt, 
and  came  home  before  he  and  Lord  Cromer  had  time 
to  tire  of  each  other.     Here  again  his  good  luck 
attended   him  :    for   he   happened   to    be  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  not  usually  a  very- 
exciting  post,  in    1893  when  Sir  William  Harcourt 
passed  his  famous  death-duty  budget.    Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  not  the  man  to  forget  or  be  silent  about 
the  assistance  he  received  from  a  great  official,  and  so 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  reputation  waxed.     In  1897  Mr. 
Chamberlain  despatched  him  to  Cape  Town  as  Governor 
of  that  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa. 
It  was  said  afterwards  by  enemies  that   Sir  Alfred 
Milner  was  sent  to  the  Cape  to  make   war.  The 
truth  we  believe  to  be  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  saw, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  South  Africa,  that 
the  differences  between  the  British  and  Dutch  races 
could  only  be  settled  by  the  sword.    But  whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain  saw  it  we  very  much  doubt.  According 
to  the  best  evidence  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  believe 
in  war  at  the  eleventh  hour  :  and  the  probability  is 
that  he  sent  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  bluff  not  to  fight 
Kruger.    The  only  other  charge  which  the  malice  of 
Radicalism  has  advanced  against  Lord  Milner  is  that 
he  obeyed  the  behests  of  the  mineowners.    Of  course 
this  is  the  vulgar  and  provocative  way  of  saying  that  the 
High  Commissioner  took  counsel  with  the  mineowners, 
and  considered  how  he  might  restore  prosperity  to  their 
industry.    This  is  certainly  true ;  but  to  make  it  a 
1    charge  against  Lord  Milner  is  about  as  sensible  as  it 
would  be  to  accuse  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
conspiring  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Roth- 
schilds to  float  a  loan.    But  it  was  not  true  that  Lord 
j    Milner  thought  only  of  the  mines  on  the  Rand  :  the 
patient  industry  which  he  devoted  to  the  questions  of 
irrigation,  railways,  and  stock-raising  disproves  this. 
What   Lord  Milner  has   endured   and  what  he  has 
achieved  during  the  last  six  years  we  probably  shall 
not  know  fully  during  his  life.    When  this  knowledge 
comes  it  will  be  found  that  his  record  is  written  on  the 
rock. 


MAGYAR  NATIONALISM   AND  EUROPEAN 
INTERESTS. 

""THE  political  horizon  in  Hungary  does  not  tend  to 
clear,  for  cohesion  in  opposition  does  not  seem 
to  result  in  union  for   purposes   of  administration. 
One  leader  of  groups  after  another  is  consulted  and  is 


either  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
office.  It  is  already  evident  that  a  coalition  of  groups 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Closure  resolutions  was 
not  a  prelude  to  any  coherent  national  policy.  Indeed 
we  have  but  to  review  the  elements  of  the  victorious 
party  to  understand  that  the  principal  tenet  of  each 
can  never  be  accepted  in  full  by  all.  Violent  Clericals, 
moderate  Liberals  and  extreme  Nationalists  do  not 
sound  encouraging  ingredients  with  which  to  begin  the 
concoction  of  a  palatable  compound.  Unfortunately 
the  only  common  feature  is  suspicion  of  Austria  and  a 
certain  racial  exclusiveness  which  varies  in  each  case 
but  exists  in  all.  Count  Andrassy,  whose  defection 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Tisza  regime,  can 
hardly  have  any  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  strong 
clerical  feeling  which  inspires  one  section  nor  can 
Clericals  and  Calvinists  have  many  views  in  com- 
mon, and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  agree- 
ment is  to  be  found  between  Kossuthists  and  Roumanian 
Nationalists  who  have  lately  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
These  motley  groups  will  inevitably  fly  apart  as  soon 
as  any  great  question  of  principle  comes  to  the  front. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  is  education.  Here  Clericals 
and  Liberals  will  inevitably  take  opposite  sides  apart 
from  any  nationalist  feeling.  Every  Magyar  is  a 
Nationalist  ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  intensity  of 
his  sentiment  and  the  extent  to  which  he  will  carry  it 
into  practice.  There  is  not  much  substance  for  any 
complaint  of  oppression  by  other  nationalities.  In  Tran- 
sylvania, where  there  is  a  large,  though  diminishing, 
Saxon  stock,  the  German  language  is  allowed  to  prevail 
in  the  schools  where  Germans  are  in  a  majority.  But 
the  sympathies  of  both  Germans  and  Croats  are  clearly 
with  the  more  moderate  party,  and  they  have  therefore 
supported  the  Tisza  Liberals  in  the  vote  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber.  M.  Justh,  who  carried  the  day, 
is  by  no  means  an  extremist,  though  a  dissentient 
Liberal,  and  he  may  be  expected  to  preserve  order  so 
far  as  that  may  be  done  without  a  drastic  form  of 
closure. 

Count  Tisza  probably  regrets  now  that  he  adopted 
so  summary  a  method  of  enforcing  his  views.  There 
was  rarely  an  election  where  both  sides  have  been 
more  surprised  at  the  result.    In  fact  a  Government 
victory  was  almost  universally  expected.   It  is  not  there- 
fore easy  at  first  sight  to  attribute  it  to  the  true  causes. 
A  popular  representative  assembly  is  in  some  form  or 
another  an  historical  feature  in  the  Magyar  constitu- 
tion and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  an  ancient  race,  proud  of 
its  traditions,  should  condone  the  blatant  indecency  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  during  the  last  Session 
But  the  causes  of  discontent  are  in  fact  rather  economic 
than  constitutional.    Therein  is  to  be  found  the  one 
common  ground  not  only  for  the  groups  of  the  Opposi- 
tion but  also  for  the  followers  of  M.  Tisza.  This 
feature  of  the  struggle  has  escaped  notice  to  a  large 
extent  in  this  country  but  it  has  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered if  a  right  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  what 
has  happened  in  Hungary  and  its  probable  effect  in 
Europe.     A  feeling  has  long  been  growing  up,  and 
is  now  widely  diffused,  that  the  economic  union  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary  is  becoming  injurious  to 
Hungary.     The  sugar-producer,  the  corn-grower,  and 
the  cattle-raiser  alike  believe  that  they  are  sacrificed  to 
the  demands  of  Austrian  industrialists.  Concessions, 
it  is  said,  are  made  to  foreign  agrarian  interests  in 
order  to  benefit  the  Austrian  manufacturer  in  his  ex- 
ports.   Hungarians  hold  that  German  and  Roumanian 
agricultural  products  are  imported  in  which  Hungarians 
should  have  the  command  of  the  Austrian  market  and 
they  therefore  demand  the  right  to  make  their  own 
commercial  treaties  and  control  their  own  fiscal  system. 
Whether  or  no  they  are  right  in  all  their  contentions, 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  economic  situation  has  given 
grounds  for  discontent  even  where  there  was  little 
racial  animosity  or  dislike  of  the  dynasty.    The  danger 
will   therefore  be   only  aggravated  if  the  appeal  to 
the  pocket  is  allowed  to  supplement  the  appeal  to 
national  sentiment.  The  demand  for  a  separate  consular 
service  is  made  upon  the  same  ground.    Its  origin  is  in 
fact  more  economic  than  national.     The   consul  is 
regarded   rather  as  a  business  functionary  than  as  a 
diplomatic  representative  and  it  is  believed  that,  if  he 
is  an  Austrian,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  over-much 
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about  the  commercial  wants  of  the  trans- Leithan 
division  of  the  Monarchy.  For  much  the  same  reason 
ihe  Norwegians  are  now  claiming  a  separate  consular 
service  from  Sweden  though  there  is  hardly,  perhaps, 
as  much  substance  in  their  demand.  Moderate  Hun- 
garian politicians  deprecate  any  intention  to  make  a 
claim  for  separate  diplomatic  representation.  Their 
appeals  are  based  rather  upon  material  than  sentimental 
grounds  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  intense 
pressure  of  the  national  feeling  behind  makes  the 
demand  the  more  vigorous. 

This  economic  factor,  too  readily  ignored  here,  is  the 
horizontal  cleavage  in  Austro-Hungarian  politics  but 
the  inclination  in  favour  of  a  change  is  rapidly  spreading 
among  all  classes  in  Hungary,  and  its  full  significance 
is  yet  only  half  apparent.  It  may  not  improbably  in  the 
near  future  form  the  basis  for  a  coalition  which  will 
carry  on  the  Government  with  a  programme  command- 
ing the  assent  of  a  considerable  majority.  The  present 
chaos  excites  naturally  but  a  languid  curiosity  outside, 
but  the  developments  which  may  follow  in  the  direction 
of  separation  from  Austria  cannot  but  be  of  wide  import. 
Any  fiscal  change  must  have  a  great  effect  upon  large 
classes  in  Germany,  and  this  at  once  makes  a  matter, 
appearing  at  first  sight  purely  economic,  a  question 
of  international  politics.  Clearly  Hungary  able  to 
negotiate  its  own  commercial  treaties  would  be  dif- 
ferently regarded  both  at  Rome  and  Berlin  from 
Hungary  merged  fiscally  in  a  neighbour,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  negotiations  for  drawing  up 
trade  arrangements  might  easily  result  in  political 
pourparlers.  Even  commercial  concessions  will  not 
entirely  satisfy  all  Magyar  nationalism,  but  appeal  to 
material  interests  sways  mankind,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  large  amount  of  the  energy  now  devoted 
to  purely  Magyar  propaganda  might  be  diverted  by 
commercial  concessions.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  clear- 
thinking  patriots  that  Hungary  can  have  no  future  as 
a  great  power  when  standing  alone,  and  anything  like 
an  independent  Hungary  would  lead  to  a  rearrangement 
of  Europe.  One  half  of  Hungary  is  not  Magyar  in 
origin  but  the  dominant  race  is  by  far  the  most  cohesive 
element  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  They  have  also  the 
supreme  advantage  of  compactness ;  the  nationality  is 
all  grouped  in  a  mass.  To  remove  this  portion  of  the 
Empire  is  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  and 
that  would  be  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  We 
believe  that  the  common  sense  of  Hungarian  politicians 
will  not  allow  them  wilfully  to  embark  upon  a  course  so 
perilous  to  Europe  and  ultimately  so  disastrous  to 
themselves.  There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  under  a 
new  reign  rearrangements  of  the  relations  with  Austria 
could  not  be  effected  without  far  more  serious  friction 
than  at  this  moment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then  that,  if 
changes  are  to  be  made,  they  may  be  the  result  of  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  programme  supported  by  the 
sober  conviction  of  the  country  and  so  recognised  by 
the  sovereign. 

The  concert  of  Europe  indeed  depends,  as  it  has 
depended  for  years,  upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
Austria,  and  of  Austria  Hungary  is  an  essential  part. 
All  history  has  shown  that  great  organising  capacity 
and  considerable  ■  power  may  be  displayed  by  an 
empire  even  when  political  conditions  at  home  are 
far  from  satisfactory  ;  far  less  satisfactory  than  in 
Hungary  or  Austria  to-day.  But  we  cannot  forget  that 
any  considerable  weakening  of  Austria  means  a  dan- 
gerous recrudescence  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Peace 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  principally  due  to  the  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  Austria.  A  state  of  things  in 
which  Hungary  might  take  sides  against  Russia  or 
with  Germany  against  Austria  is  not  only  a  possibility 
but  a  probability  after  separation  or  a  political  condition 
hardly  distinguishable  from  it.  If  Hungary  gives  the 
signal  for  Austrian  disintegration,  she  will  do  as  grave 
a  disservice  to  the  balance  of  power  as  to  herself.  The 
work  of  Austria  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  been  a 
gain  for  civilisation  hardly  to  be  exaggerated  and 
any  serious  obstruction  of  Austrian  action  in  the  Near 
East  will  seriously  impair  the  respect  and  affection 
entertained  for  the  Hungarian  character  by  our  own 
people.  This  is  not  due  entirely  to  sentiment,  but 
to  a  sound  conviction  that  nations  have  a  certain  duty 
towards  the  civilised  world   and   any  action  which 


wantonly  disturbs  international  stability  to-day  impairs 
<  the  position  of  the  culprit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
I  That  Hungary  should  pursue  with  sagacity  her  legi- 
timate interests  is  right  and  natural,  but  no  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  wanton  prolongation  or  aggravation  of 
a  perilous  crisis. 


THE  ZEMSKI  SOBOR. 

THE  name  of  this  ancient  Russian  representative 
assembly,  from  its  daily  repetition  in  the  press 
has  by  now  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  English 
readers.    Yet  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rumour  of 
its  convocation  by  the  Tsar  has  been  received,  it  would 
appear  that  very  little  is  known  of  its  fundamental  con- 
j  stituent  elements  or  of  its  actual  functions.    The  word 
zemski,  as  is  also  the  term  zemstvo,  is  a  derivative 
j  from    zemlia,   the    land.      Sobor    again   means  an 
I  assembly.    The  marked  employment  of  the  term  land 
obviously  points  to  the  fact  that  Russia  has  always 
been   and   still    remains   an   essentially  agricultural 
country.     It  is  not  unnatural  therefore  for  the  more 
'  intelligent,  more  sober  party  of  reform  to  adhere  to 
the  principle  that  the  voice  of  the  nation,  of  the  land, 
that  is  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  should  be  the  chief 
subject  of  consideration  in  any  political  and  economic 
j  changes  which  take  place.    With  this  idea  in  view,  it 
J  is  interesting  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  Slav 
country,  now  the  Russian  empire,  in  order  to  show  the 
1  cause  of  the  steadfast  maintenance  of  national  principles 
j  in  all  the  growth  and  advancement  made  by  Russia. 

For  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Peter  the  Great  to  con- 
!  vert  his  empire  into  a  Western  power,  there  has  never 
been  stronger  evidence  than  in  the  present  day  that 
the  country  is  determined  to  remain  Slav,  distinct  and 
[  unmodified  by  Western  civilisation  and  reform.  It 
j  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancient  Slavonians, 
though  originally  emigrants  from  Asia,  obtained  all 
j  their  subsequent  civilisation  from  Byzantium.  The  flow 
of  the  Byzantines  was  ever  to  the  east  and  north-east, 
whereas  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  empire  extended 
towards  the  west  and  north-west.    The  geographical 
parting  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  is  exemplified 
in  the  cleavage  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and  this  separation  has  remained  in  spirit  in  regard 
to  Russia  and  Western  Europe.     The  contest  that 
!  went   on  in   the   early  centuries   between    the  two 
Churches  seems  to  be  the  ruling  sentiment  in  the  con- 
test between  the  modern  Nationalites  and  Westernites 
in     their    prescription    of    remedies    for  Russia's 
troubles  of  the  present  day.    In  the  early  times  before 
Rurik,  when  they  had  no  titled  rulers,  the  Slavonians 
who  had  settled  round  Lake  Ilmane  had  an  institution 
'  called  Vetchi,  or  people's  parliament,  which  used  to 
j  assemble  for  special  debate  in  the  Square  of  Novgorod 
at  the  ringing  of  the  great  town  bell.    In  the  fourteenth 
century  this   institution  was  replaced  by  assemblies 
called  Doumas  or  advisory  councils  convoked  by  the 
I  prince.    The  Great  Prince  was  gradually  replaced  by 
!  the  Tsar,  who  does  not  follow  the  custom  of  his  pre- 
I  decessors  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  the  rights  and 
I  franchise  of  the  people.    Moreover  the  Tsar  in  contra- 
1  distinction  to  the  great  princes  reigns  not  by  election 
but  by  hereditary  right.    He  receives  his  authority  from 
!  God  and  dictates  the  law  ;  he  represents  and  personifies 
j  the  State.     At  the  same  time  this  monarch  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  does  not 
exercise  a  power  which  is  absolute  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.    His  subjects  take  an  important  part  in  the 
i  Government  ;  this  is  what  we  understand  to  be  the  germ 
l  of  the  Zemski  Sobor. 

The  clergy,  the  nobles  and  boyars,  functionaries  and 
magistrates,  men  of  arms,  merchants,  and  representa- 
tives of  towns  and  villages,  peasants  of  the  communes, 
;  present  their  petitions  setting  forth  their  needs  and 
grievances.  The  Tsar  selects  the  most  capable  from 
amongst  the  representatives  in  council  to  deliberate 
on  their  diverse  affairs,  and  issues  his  ukases  accord- 
]  ingly.  In  this  manner  the  people  participate  in  the 
legislative  prerogatives  and  in  special  instances  in  the 
power  of  executive.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
one  essential  this  embryo  of  the  Zemski  Sobor  differed 
essentially  from  the  British  idea  of  a  parliament.  From 
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the  outset  the  Tsar  himself  selected  for  the  Zemski 
Sobor  those  whom  he  considered  most  fitted  to  advise 
him,  whereas  in  the  embryo  of  our  English  House 
of  Commons  it  was  the  burghers  of  the  boroughs 
who  sent  up  their  own  representatives.  The  first  real 
Zemski  Sobors,  known  definitely  by  the  title,  appear 
to  have  been  called  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  They 
were  composed  of  the  metropolitan  and  of  the  clergy, 
of  nobles  and  boyars,  the  chief  citizens  of  Moscow, 
and  delegates  from  the  more  important  towns  and 
villages.  The  Russian  historians  are  at  variance 
even  up  to  the  present  day  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
Ivan  summoning  his  first  Zemski  Sobor.  Many 
attribute  this  appeal  to  his  people  to  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  boyars  and  the 
desire  of  the  Tsar  to  act  with  a  reliance  on  the  people 
in  his  intended  struggle  with  the  turbulent  element  in 
the  State.  It  transpired  during  the  deliberations  of 
this  assembly  that  the  people  also  had  a  complaint, 
not,  however,  against  the  privileged  class  of  the 
boyars,  but  against  the  class  then  termed  "  sloujiliye 
lioudi "  or  Government  officials,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces. 
These  apparently  were  the  first  germ  of  the  present- 
day  bureaucracy.  Ivan  the  Terrible  would  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  appeal  to  the 
people,  for  we  find  him  again  convoking  the  Zemski 
Sobor  to  assist  him  in  his  dilemma  during"  his  war  with 
Poland. 

Another  conclusion  to  be  gathered  from  the  action 
of  Ivan  and  succeeding  sovereigns,  who  in  like  manner 
appealed  to  the  nation,  is  that  the  appeal  was  resorted 
to  only  in  extreme  cases  of  emergency.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  it  is  noticeable  that  during  what  are 
known  as  the  troubled  times  in  Russia,  when  the 
country  was  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Poland,  the  Tsar  Mihail  Feodorovitch  summoned 
the  Zemski  Sobor  no  less  than  twelve  times.  The 
great  Russian  savant  V.  I.  Sergueyevitch  makes  the 
significant  statement  that  the  Tsars  were  certain  of 
finding  the  decisions  of  the  Zemski  Sobor  favourable 
to  their  authority  and  had  no  reason  to  attempt  to  limit 
or  contest  it.  Since  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  no 
Zemski  Sobor  has  been  convoked.  Various  reasons 
are  assigned  for  the  disappearance  of  the  assembly,  i 
A  number  of  historians  consider  it  due  to  the  policy  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  brusquelv  ruptured  the  union 
between  Tsar  and  people.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  ] 
that  the  nobles  and  clergy,  jealous  of  the  increasing  ! 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  Sobor,  used  their  influence  to 
obtain  its  abolition.  Side  by  side  with  the  desuetude 
of  the  Zemski  Sobor,  we  may  notice  the  recrudescence 
oftheDouma,  the  members  of  which,  as  one  writer 
observes,  "were  always  distinct  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  classes  of  the  assembly.  For  they 
did  not  represent  the  country,  but  the  Government,  and 
it  was  they  who  at  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly  assisted  the  other  delegates  in  the  debate  and 
settlement  of  questions  which  they  had  doubtless  dis- 
cussed beforehand  with  the  monarch". 

From  the  disappearance  of  the  Sobors,  as  may  be 
surmised,  dates  the  rapid  growth  and  increasing  power 
of  the  Bureaucracy,  whose  influence  has  largely  helped 
to  bring  about  the   present   crisis.     Whatever  may 
be  the  measures  which  the  Tsar  may  eventually  select  } 
to  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  on  the  matter  of  reforms,  a  Zemski 
Sobor  is  too  antiquated  and  anomalous  an  institution 
to   have    any   practical   meaning    or    utility   in   the  | 
altered  conditions  of  modern  Russia.     A  glance  at  1 
the  two  epochs  of  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  century  ! 
Russia  makes  it  obvious  that  she  has  absolutely  out-  ! 
grown    both    in   her    dominions    and   in   her  con- 
stituent   proportions    the    century  -  old    methods  of 
legislation   by  vox   populi.     The    first    Sobor   con-  | 
voked  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  not  exceed  300  dele- 
gates ;  the  second  summoned  by  him,  some  sixteen 
years   after,  numbered  339.    The   one  convoked  by 
Boris  Godunov  in  1598  was  composed  of  474  members, 
of  which  99  were  clergy,  272  boyars  and  landowner 
class,  and  the  remainder  deputies  from  the  provincial  1 
towns  and  representatives  of  merchant  bodies.    In  the 
present  instance,  the  Sobor  would  have  to  meet  in  j 
S.  Petersburg,  and  the  gathering  would  have  to  be  { 


1  representative   of  classes   numerically  in  proportion 
I  to    the    chief    sub  -  divisions   of    each    class.  The 
j  nobility,  the  peasantry,  the  boroughs,  the   clergy — 
t  Poland,    the    Baltic    Provinces,    Finland,  Caucasia, 
Armenia,  and  the  various  Central  Asian  ami  Siberian 
I  interests  would  have  to  be  represented.    Thus  for  a 
!  fair  representation  of  a  country  with  a  population  of 
j  150  millions,  with  the  proportion,  say,  of  1  to  100,000, 
the  total  number  of  members  would  be  1,400;  one  to 
j  50,000  would  create  an  assembly  of  3,600  members, 
j  Setting  aside   the   inconvenience  which  would  arise 
'  from  the  abnormal  size  of  such  a  chamber  of  assembly, 
\  and  its  inevitable  acoustic  defects  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion  and  deliberation,  the  already  over-burdened 
Russian  exchequer  and  exhausted  sources  of  taxation 
would  have  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  to  members. 
The  peasantry  would,  of  course,  be  chiefly  represented, 
j  and  their  delegates  would  have  in  many  cases  to  be 
fumigated  and  reattired  before  taking  their  places  in 
1  the  council  chamber.    The  immense  distances  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  delegates  would  necessarily 
have  to  travel  would  also  be  a  serious  item  in  their 
remuneration.     The  deliberation  of  the  Sobor  would 
further  have  to  be  assisted  by  committees.  These 
I  at  a  fair  computation  could  hardly  be  composed  of  less 
!  than  400  members  each.    Judging  from  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  our  own  parliamentary  machine  with  com- 
paratively small  attendance  and  its  developed  rules 
of  procedure,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  delibera- 
tive capability  of  such  an  assembly  as  a  Zemski  Sobor 
summarily  convoked  by  the  sovereign  from  heterogeneous 
material  such  as  we  have  described.    As  a  corollary 
■  of  our  deductions  from  the  foregoing,  we  are  pleased 
I  to  quote  from  a  pertinent   statement  made   by  an 
authoritative  personage  at  S.   Petersburg  to  Reuter's 
,  correspondent  on  the  28th  ult.    "  Russia  is  in  a  period 
!  of  evolution,  not  revolution."    This  statement  is  one 
of  the  most  reasonable  summaries  yet  published  by 
the  press  on  the  troubled  state  of  Russia's  internal 
affairs.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Tsar  is  in  a  far 
greater  dilemma  with  regard  to  the  measures  neces- 
sary  to   meet   the   present   pressing  and  harassing 
difficulties  than  the  outside  world  seems  to  realise. 
Russia  is  not,  as  is  constantly  asserted,  in  the  throes 
of  a  revolution,  but  is  going  through  an  acute  phase 
in  her  evolution,  in  which  she  has  to  face  a  very  active 
instrument  of  revolutionary  chaos.    The  efficacy  of  her 
old  machinery  for  legislation  is  apparently  dead,  and 
the  problem  of  replacing  that  machinery  offers  the 
most  complex  obstacles  that  have  yet  been  met  in  the 
regeneration  of  a  country. 


SUGAR  FALLACIES. 

THE  debate  on  the  sugar  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  remarkable  for  its  bad  statistics 
and  worse  economics.  It  is  amusing  and  amazing 
to  find  how  enormously  the  figures  quoted  by  suc- 
cessive Liberal  speakers  differed  from  one  another. 
We  need  refer  to  but  a  few  of  these  inconsistencies. 
Mr.  Kearley  claimed  that  there  had  been  a  rise  of 
150  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  sugar;  Mr.  Robertson 
was  content  with  a  modest  100  per  cent,  to  establish 
his  case,  a  figure  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  con- 
curred ;  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder  asserted  that  while 
the  price  had  trebled  in  this  country  it  had  been 
halved  on  the  Continent.  Again  the  increased  cost 
of  sugar  to  this  country  was  estimated  at  ,£9,000,000 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ;  at  ^15,000,000  by  Mr.  Lough, 
though  Sir  W.  Palmer  had  shown  that  the  increased 
payment  in  the  last  year  was  not  more  than 
^2,400,000.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  when 
the  premisses  are  so  contradictory,  the  conclusions 
must  be  fallacious.  In  their  treatment  of  this  question 
the  Liberal  party  have  suffered  the  consequences  of  the 
fatal  entanglement  with  the  Cobden  Club  which  was 
first  brought  into  prominence  by  the  imperial  preferen- 
tial proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  economics  of  the  sugar  question  which  should 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  party  politics,  yet  the  division 
lobby  showed  that  no  question  has  divided  parties 
more  sharply. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  showed,  conclusively  we  believe, 
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that  the  present  price  of  sugar  was  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  shortage  of  the  continental  beet-crop.  It  is  not  ques- 
tioned that  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  over  the 
quotations  for  last  year.  But  we  question  the  fairness 
of  those  who  make  such  a  comparison.  It  is  as  though 
one  were  to  compare  the  normal  selling  price  of  goods  in 
a  West-End  draper's  with  the  sale-prices  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  No  one  disputes  the  proposition  that  beet 
cannot  be  produced  under  any  conditions  which  will 
permit  of  sugar  being  sold  at  a  price  lower  than 
95.  6d.  or  10s.  per  cwt.  It  is  against  a  figure  of  this 
kind  that  the  present  price  should  be  measured.  It 
then  appears  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  rise  not  of  100, 
or  150,  or  300  per  cent,  as  has  been  variously  alleged, 
but  of  50  per  cent.  only.  This  is  a  price  sufficiently 
high  to  curtail  consumption  appreciably,  though  the 
abundance  of  cheap  fruit  during  the  last  year  will,  no 
doubt,  tend  to  counteract  the  effect  of  increased  price 
of  sugar,  and  reduce  the  necessity  for  retrenchment 
in  this  direction  to  a  minimum.  Still  if  the  reduction 
of  consumption  should  amount  to  10  per  cent,  onlv, 
on  the  basis  of  an  average  consumption  of  1,600,000 
tons  per  annum  and  a  rise  of  5s.  per  cwt.  above 
the  normal,  the  increased  cost  of  the  sugar  require- 
ments in  this  country  will  amount  to  $h  millions 
sterling  on  the  year.  A  portion  of  this  increase  will 
most  certainly  be  recovered  by  increased  prices  for 
sugar-goods  exported.  Probably  not  more  than  5 
millions  will  be  left  to  be  paid  by  the  British  consumer, 
which  represents  about  2s.  3^.  per  head  for  the  year. 
In  so  far  as  a  portion  of  this  rise  will  be  paid  on 
account  of  jams  which  might  otherwise  have  fallen 
somewhat  in  price,  the  sensible  rise  will  be  even  less 
than  this  figure.  It  is  obvious  then  that  apart  from 
the  exigencies  of  party  ammunition  the  effect  of  the 
rise  to  the  consumer  is  unnecessarily  magnified. 
But  it  is  contended  that  the  higher  prices  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  diminution  of  crop.  Those 
who  so  argue  show  ignorance  of  market  econo- 
mics. Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate  pointed  to  the  case  of  cotton  only  last  year. 
There  is  clearly  no  exact  relation  between  the  short- 
age or  surplus  and  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices  produced. 
It  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  d  emand  for  the  par- 
ticular commodity  considered,  and  this  may  and  pro- 
bably will  differ  in  every  case.  While  this  much  may 
be  said  against  the  contention  that  the  rise  of  price 
due  to  shortage  alone  should  have  been  very  small,  it 
may  with  certainty  be  asserted  that  but  for  the  for- 
tunate increase  in  the  cane  supply  of  the  world  the  rise 
would  have  been  much  greater  According  to  latest 
estimates,  the  continental  beet  crop  is  estimated  to  show 
a  deficiency  of  1,167,000  tons — a  quantity  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom — while  the  available  cane  crop  of  the  world 
shows  an  estimated  increase  of  490,000  tons,  thus 
reducing  the  deficiency  by  more  than  40  per  cent.  But 
for  this  fortunate  chance  the  price  of  sugar  might 
have  approached  the  figure  of  285.  3^.  per  cwt.  reached 
in  1889. 

Two  other  reckless  and  untrue  statements  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It  was  stated  that 
on  the  continent  the  price  of  sugar  had  been  halved, 
and  that  the  consumption  had  increased  enormously. 
The  first  statement  was  proved  to  be  incorrect  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  price  is,  even  now,  appreciably 
higher  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country.  The 
price  paid  by  the  German  householder  is  greater 
by  some  35.  or  45.  per  cwt.  than  the  price  paid  by 
the  British  consumer.  The  second  statement  has  not 
been  traversed  as  it  might  have  been,  perhaps 
because,  as  Mr.  Bryce  plaintively  averred,  "the 
statistics  were  so  difficult  "  to  comprehend.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  while  the  consumption  in 
every  country  on  the  continent  has  been  reduced, 
the  consumption  in  this  country  has  continued  to  go 
up.  The  last  monthly  report  issued  by  F.  O.  Licht, 
the  well-known  sugar  authority,  shows  that  since  the 
new  crop  came  on  the  market  in  September  last,  the 
consumption  on  the  continent  during  the  five  months 
September-January  has  decreased  by  243,000  tons, 
while  the  increased  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  84,000  tons,  a  figure  just  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  Germany  alone.    This  fact  is  in  itself  a 


striking  commentary  on  the  methods  of  the  Opposition 
in  getting  up  their  case.  They  seem  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
market,  the  British  demand  has-  been  sufficiently 
I  strong  to  secure  all  the  necessary  supplies,  and  that 
the  continental  consumer  has  been  compelled  to 
retrench  while  our  own  requirements  have  been  fully 
satisfied. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  the  whole  of  this  agita- 
tion none  of  the  economists  of  any  standing  has  been 
heard  in  support  of  the  Cobden  Club  position  ?  They 
do  not  regard  it  with  favour,  and  they  support  the 
convention  and  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  as  strongly 
as  M.  Yves  Guyot.    What  they  would  say  might  be 

,  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  in  1902.:  "All  the  countries  affected  by  them 
(bounties)",  he  said,  "were  quite  entitled  to  take 
exceptional  measures  to  put  an  end  to  them.  .  .  .  He 
hoped  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  stand  out  against 
that  convention.  Whatever  we  might  gain  temporarily 
in  consequence  of  what  foreign  countries  gave  us  by 

j  these  bounties,  they  were  not  to  be  endured  ".  This  is 
our  view,  and  because  the  convention  did  much  to  pro- 
mote international  exchange  at  natural  prices  we 
welcomed  it.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  it  has  been 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  level  to  which  the  price 
of  sugar  has  risen  in  the  last  few  months. 


WHAT  NEEDS  MY  SHAKESPEARE? 

NOBODY  has  yet  the  slightest  idea  what  the  issue 
may  be,  but  as  a  matter  of  contemporary  history 
'  it  is  to  be  recorded  that  London  will  have  somewhere 
and  somewhen  a  memorial  of  Shakespeare.    That  is 
the  net  result  so  far  of  the  Mansion  House  meeting  on 
,  Tuesday,  with  the  exception  that  this  memorial  will  be 
j  something  that  will  require  a  site,  and  this  the  London 
;  County  Council  has  promised  to  provide.    Where  this 
site  is,  whether  in  the  East  End  where  Shakespeare's 
I  old  theatre  stood,  or  in  the  West  which  would  be  more 
'  convenient  for  the  British  Academy  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions, or  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Booth's  late  corrugated 
,  iron  temple  stood,  we  are  not  told.    Certain  other 
negatives  may  also  be  affirmed.    We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  set  up  a 
;  Shakespeare  museum  as  a  London  rival  to  the  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  depository.    The  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
j  House  upset  "Mr.  Barrie  and   others"  who  wrote 
to  the  "Times"  protesting  against  rubbish  heaps  of 
j  trivialities,  or  Shakespeare  libraries  and  lecture  halls. 
!  Whatever  else  may  hereafter  be  inflicted  on  us  in 
the  shape  of  Shakespeare  memorials,  we  may  take 
it  we  are  safe  from  this  in  any  case.     The  pro- 
visional committee  and  several  speakers  affirmed  that 
nothing   of  the   sort   had  ever  been  contemplated. 
Nor  do  we  think  anything  more  will  be  heard  of  the 
i  hospital  scheme  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  seems  to 
!  have  improvised  whilst  on  his  legs.     Everybody  was 
i  so  startled  by  this  unbardlike  proposal — if  we  may  say 
so — that   we   acquit  the   committee  of  ever  having 
I  brooded   darkly   over  that.    But  we  are  pleased  it 
occurred  to  him,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  reason  so 
abundantly  precious  that  he  gave  for  it  :  "  Perhaps  no 
more  worthy  memorial  could  be  given  than  that  of  the 
endowment  of  a  hospital,  so  that  he  who  for  centuries 
had  ministered  to  the  minds  of  the  people  might  also 
assuage  their  bodily  sufferings  to-day."     This  lapse 
j  into   bathos  shows  what  possibilities   there  are  for 
!  deviating  from    common    sense   in   connexion  with 
j  a  Shakespeare  memorial  ;   and  if  the  meeting  on  the 
whole  kept  within  the  boundaries  we  are  not  sure 
!  but  that  the  chilly  "Times"  letter  is  justified  byits 
!  fruits.     Two  other  schemes  are   already  ruled  out. 
I  It  appears  that  "  greatly  distinguished  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  "  have  proposed  that  the  money  subscribed 
1  could  best  be  used  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  their 
>  Cathedrals,  an  undertaking  being  given  that  the  bust 
j  of  Shakespeare  should  be  attended  to  carefully  each 
year  on  his  birthday,  the  birthday  being  provided  by  the 
)  Church  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  provided  by  the 
records.    Then  there  is  the  theatre  scheme.  Perhaps 
most  people  would  have  thought  of  this  first  with  a 
I  statue  of  Shakespeare  such  as  they  have  of  Moliere 
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and  Voltaire  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  or  to  take 
another  kind  of  instance  the  memorial  statue  of  Darwin 
"  throning  "  in  the  midst  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  But  according  to  Mr.  Tree  this  scheme  is 
impossible,  and  we  suppose  the  Committee  will  be 
guided  by  him  as  an  expert,  for  a  number  of  reasons 
which  vary  in  cogency.  The  requirement  of  perhaps 
half  a  million  sterling  is  the  most  obviously  weighty. 
The  objection,  that  it  would  be  "  against  the  genius  of 
the  English  people  ",  only  means  that  Mr.  Tree  is  not 
in  favour  of  either  a  national  or  a  municipal  theatre  ; 
and  is  quite  satisfied,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
popular  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  fewer  than  four  theatres  in  London  are 
performing  Shakespeare's  plays. 

But  when  these  propositions  are  set  aside  as  not 
feasible,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  nobody  has  the 
slightest  idea  what  a  suitable  memorial  to  Shakespeare 
would  be.  It  is  really  painful  to  see  the  efforts  of  one 
speaker  after  another  to  give  their  conceptions  a 
"local  habitation  and  a  name  ".  Even  Dr.  Furnivall 
got  no  nearer  than  saying  that  the  great  thing  was  that 
there  should  be  in  London  a  substantial  memorial 
which  should  bear  witness  to  the  world  of  the  way  in 
which  Englishmen  care  for  Shakespeare.  He  antici- 
pates every  young  man  and  young  woman  throughout 
the  kingdom  contributing  from  a  guinea  to  five 
shillings  to  make  "  that  memorial  "  a  fitting  monu- 
ment of  the  splendid  genius,  &c. ,  but  we  cannot 
get  up  any  enthusiasm  about  a  memorial  which 
is  at  present  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  which 
like  other  gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples  may 
dissolve  and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.  So  far  we 
contemplate  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of ;  and 
what  shape  that  monument  which  is  to  be  according  to 
its  only  begetters  "the  most  noble,  beautiful  and 
sumptuous  monument  in  London  "  is  to  assume  we  are 
vouchsafed  no  information.  That  has  all  to  be  decided 
on  by  an  amorphous  body  of  international  lovers  of 
Shakespeare,  who  are  to  be  on  the  committee.  The 
aim  is  to  make  it  the  most  "  sumptuous"  monument  in 
London.  Is  that  much  of  an  ideal  ?  As  Sir  F.  Burnand 
says,  we  had  better  look  around — and  beware.  For 
our  part  we  should  object  to  any  statue  of  Shakespeare 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  British  weather.  We 
cannot  think  of  Prince  Albert  at  Kensington  nor  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edinburgh,  exposed  to  all  the 
draughts  that  blow  through  their  windy  memorials,  with- 
out shivering  in  sympathy.  If  we  were  Baconians  and 
wanted  to  pillory  the  impostor  in  effigy  we  would  vote 
for  such  a  memorial.  But  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  the  Baconians,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  ' 
they  intend  to  show  their  scorn  of  Shakespeare's  pre-  i 
tensions  by  joining  the  committee  with  this,  what  may 
perhaps  be  called,  nefarious  purpose,  or  whether  they 
intend  openly  to  come  into  the  field  and  dispute  the 
propriety  from  beginning  to  end  of  raising  memorials 
to  the  mere  player  who  has  usurped  the  honours  of 
Bacon. 

And  where,  by  the  by,  is  the  Bacon  statue  or  memorial 
in  London  ?  The  Baconians  cannot  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  outrage  of  the  new  honours  intended  for 
this  pseudo-genius.  What  are  they  going  to  do  ? 
Are  they  doing  nothing? — unless  the  writers  of  that 
letter  to  the  "Times"  are  acting  under  their  secret 
influence.  But  that  is  not  enough.  We  have  no  statue 
of  Bacon  in  London.  Let  us  have  one  as  a  protest 
against  Shakespeare  ;  and  let  the  rival  factions  embody 
their  quarrel  concretely  in  marble  or  brass.  Shake- 
speare's memorial  should  be  in  brass  as  symbolic  of 
his  brazen  pretensions.  Why  should  we  be  required  to 
vote  for  Shakespeare  alone  ?  We  ought  to  have  a 
chance  by  contributing  to  Bacon.  It  seems  to  us  a  far 
more  nefarious  plot  for  concluding  the  Baconian  con- 
troversy in  Shakespeare's  favour  than  that  alleged. 
We  mean  that  some  people  are  saying  that  the  British 
Academy  wants  rooms  rent  free,  and  so  they  have 
thought  of  a  memorial  to  Shakespeare.  Let  us  fight 
fair  and  have  two  schemes  on  foot,  so  that  we  may 
know  where  we  are  and  how  many  of  us  are  Shake- 
speareans  and  how  many  Baconians.  It  must  appear 
impossible  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  we  can  go  into 
this  question  of  a  Shakespeare  memorial  and  lavish 
our  half-crowns  upon  it  until  we  are  convinced  that  Dr. 


Furnivall  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  are  on  safe  ground  and 
that  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  has  not  the  right  to  ask  us  for 
subscriptions  to  a  sumptuous  Bacon  memorial  for  the 
same  reasons  that  were  urged  at  the  Mansion  House 
meeting.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins'  analogies  about 
Sir  Walter  Scott  are  misleading.  No  Scotsman  would 
have  contributed  a  bawbee  while  the  question  who  was 
really  the  "Great  Unknown"  remained  unsettled. 
When  that  was  solved,  then  the  way  was  clear  for  the 
Scott  memorial  but  not  until  then.  The  artist  knew 
whose  lineaments  he  had  to  pourtray.  It  is  said  that 
even  this,  simple  though  it  would  be  compared  with 
representing  Shakespeare  when  the  artist  might  be 
in  favour  of  Bacon,  broke  the  heart  of  the  designer 
of  the  Scott  monument.  Who  can  contemplate  with- 
out dismay  a  composite  statue  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  ?  Art  is  one  ;  there  must  be  no  distraction  of 
the  ideal  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  pourtray  what 
Mr.  Tree  terms  the  "simple  genius  "  of  Shakespeare, 
if  the  complex  genius  of  Bacon  was  struggling  through 
to  the  surface.  Both  geniuses  seem  to  have  had 
remarkably  high  and  bumpy  foreheads  ;  and  so  far  the 
artist  might  satisfy  us  fairly  well  whether  we  are 
Shakespeareans  or  Baconians.  But  after  that  his  real 
difficulties  would  commence  and  his  efforts  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  In  the  interests  there- 
fore alike  of  fair  play  in  an  important  literary  con- 
troversy, and  in  the  interests  of  art,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  proposed  memorial  is  premature,  even  if  it  could  be 
settled  what  would  be  sufficiently  sumptuous  for  the 
honoured  bones  of  Shakespeare — or  Bacon — whichever 
is  entitled  to  it. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  general  position  of  money  both  in  London  and 
on  the  Continent  has  continued  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  Capel  Court  during  the  week,  and  although 
the  volume  of  business  has  not  been  quite  so  great  as 
during  the  preceding  week  there  has  been  a  steady 
inquiry  for  the  finer  securities,  whilst  brokers  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  find  any  considerable  line  of  stock  to 
pay  3I  to  4  per  cent,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  exacting 
clients.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  so  con- 
sistently pointed  out  the  great  opportunity  offering  to 
the  bona-fide  investor  that  we  may  be  pardoned  a 
further  reference  to  the  views  we  have  expressed  and 
which  we  venture  to  hope  have  been  acted  upon  by  our 
readers.  The  object  of  this  financial  article  is  to  render 
an  intelligent  account  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  day,  whilst  an  endeavour  is  made  to  present  reason- 
able deductions  as  to  the  course  of  the  future  based 
upon  an  appreciation  of  the  various  factors  which 
operate  on  prices.  The  chief  element  for  many  months 
has  been  money,  the  actual  details  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  dry  reading  to  the  investor  who  may  not  be 
occupied  in  commercial  pursuits  and  who  may  therefore 
have  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  vital  importance 
of  money  rates  on  securities  apart  from  speculation. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  money  will  continue  to 
be  cheap  that  we  look  for  a  still  further  advance  in  the 
price  of  gilt-edged  securities  and  as  the  supply  of  these 
becomes  less — apart  from  fresh  issues — the  effect  will 
presently  become  more  marked  on  the  second-grade 
investments  which  have  been  out  of  fashion  for  so  long. 
It  is  true  that  the  fresh  issues  to  which  we  refer  must 
act  as  a  temporary  check  on  rates,  and  without  going 
into  variations  of  fractions  per  cent,  there  may  be  from 
time  to  time  a  possible  stringency,  but  the  available 
evidence  points  to  the  cheapness  which  will  be  appa- 
rent about  April  when  a  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate 
may  be  anticipated.  A  further  reason  for  expecting  a 
rise  in  prices  is  the  reports  which  are  to  hand  as  to  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
which  again  is  reflected  in  the  profits  of  the  commercial 
houses  in  London  who  derive  a  large  percentage  of 
their  business  as  agents.  The  reports*  from  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England  are  encouraging  and  although 
the  traffics  of  the  railways  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
they  have  been,  there  is  progress  together  with  an 
evident  effort  on  the  part  of  the  big  railway  companies 
to  adopt  modern  and  progressive  measures. 

Having  regard  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
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good  and  cheap  securities  with  a  comparatively  high 
yield  it  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  an  in- 
vestment in  the  debentures  and  ordinary  shares  of  the 
Natal  Zululand  Railway  which  by  an  operation  in  the 
nature  of  a  "straddle"  will  yield  an  excellent  return 
with  absolute  security  of  the  principal  sum  invested. 
This  railway  runs  from  Durban  to  the  borders  of  Zulu- 
land,  passing  through  the  rich  sugar  lands  of  Natal 
and  tapping  the  farming  districts  to  the  north-west. 
The  line  was  built  by  private  enterprise  under  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Natal  that  the 
Government  should  have  the  right  to  take  it  over 
at  the  fixed  price  of  ^£350,000.  This  sum  exactly 
represents  the  amount  of  the  3  per  cent,  deben- 
tures, but  in  addition  there  is  ordinary  capital 
to  the  extent  of  ^108,000;  it  will  be  seen  there- 
fore that  in  the  event  of  expropriation  the  ordinary 
shareholders  would  receive  nothing  [under  existing  con- 
ditions. But  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to  build  up 
a  reserve  fund  to  admit  of  compensation  to  the 
ordinary  shareholders,  and  failing  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  better  terms  may  be  arranged  with 
the  Government.  Leaving  that  aspect  of  the  matter 
however  the  present  advantages  are  as  follows  : — - 
Assuming  an  outlay  of  £100  principal  a  £100  first  de- 
benture 3  per  cent,  bond  may  be  bought  for  about  ^87^ 
or  a  second  debenture  bond  for  ^84 — the  second  deben- 
tures amount  to  ^50,000,  and  as  that  is  too  small  to 
be  granted  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation  they  are 
nominally  of  lower  value  although  virtually  the  same 
security — upon  which  the  yield  is  about  £3  125-.  per 
cent.  The  balance  of  J~i6  is  expended  in  buying  four 
^10  ordinary  shares  which  stand  at  about  ^4  and 
upon  which  the  dividend  for  the  past  year  was 
7  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  preceding  7J,  per  cent. 
The  income  derived  from  the  „-£ioo  is  therefore  ^3  plus 
£2  16s.,  or  a  total  yield  of  ^5  16s.  per  cent,  upon  a 
security  which  is  practically  guaranteed  by  the  Natal 
Government.  An  eventual  loss  of  the  capital  invested 
is  impossible  whilst  there  is  a  probability  of  a  com- 
pensation with  consequent  profit  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
and  as  the  country  is  prosperous  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  ordinary  dividend  will  fall  below,  say 
5  per  cent.  A  second  satisfactory  investment  are  the 
3^  per  cent,  bonds  and  4  per  cent.  j£io  preference 
snares  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  former 
of  which  stand  at  about  ^95  and  the  latter  at  about 
j£io\.  The  bank  is  doing  remarkably  well  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  so  satisfied  with  the  benefits 
obtained  by  the  fellaheen  who  are  relieved  from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  village  usurer  that  we 
understand  an  announcement  will  shortly  be  made  that 
the  Government  will  stamp  their  guarantee  on  the  entire 
bond  issue  :  the  bonds  should  then  go  to  par  ;  and  the 
preference  shares  also  appreciate. 

The  issue  of  ^1,200,000  of  the  Great  Northern 
Piccadilly  and  Brompton  Railway  Company  4  per 
cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  stock  at  97  is  announced 
and  also  ^800,000  similar  stock  of  the  Charing  Cross, 
Euston  and  Hampstead  Railway  Company  at  the  same 
price.  Both  issues  are  made  by  Messrs.  Speyer 
Brothers,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  electric 
traction  schemes  and  a  study  of  the  prospectuses  which 
includes  an  excellent  map  of  the  routes  concerned 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  lines  will  be  successful. 
The  estimated  traffics  show  a  considerable  profit  over 
the  amount  required  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
debenture  debt  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  investment. 

The  American  Railroad  market  has  not  been  so  con- 
sistently buoyant  as  hitherto  but  the  rise  in  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  Erie  shares  has  been  very  marked.  Steel 
issues  have  also  been  in  favour.  Advices  from  the 
I'nited  States  confirm  the  statements  that  the  country 
is  entering  upon  a  year  of  phenomenal  prosperity,  in- 
deed one  is  chary  of  giving  currency  to  the  views  which 
we  have  heard  expressed  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  well-informed  railway  magnates,  as  to  the  quota- 
tions which  Union  Pacific,  Baltimore,  and  Northern 
securities  will  touch  within  a  short  time.  The  buying 
of  Hudson  Bay  shares  which  have  had  a  sensational 
rise  was  attributed  to  American  buying  on  the  belief 
that  a  renewed  land  boom  in  Canada  is  within  sight, 
and  if  this  be  so  the.  shares  of  the  company  may  well 


go  considerably  higher,  having  regard  to  the  millions 
I  of  acres  held  by  grant  under  the  charter. 

There   are   distinct   signs  that  the  South  African 
mining  market  is  on  the  upward  turn.    The  labour 
returns  are  excellent  and  the  output  is  likely  to  con- 
stitute a  further  record,  after  allowing  for  the  short 
month,  whilst  latent  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
professional  market  operators  are  mainly  "bears"  who 
j  have  not  yet  covered  :  altogether  the  situation  is  one 
I  which  makes  for  a  sharp  rise  on  any  substantial  buying 
I  orders  being  placed. 

A  matter  of  domestic  policy  has  once  again  been 
!  brought  forward  prominently  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
:  by  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  "double  commis- 
i  sion  ".    It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject 
[  were  it  not  that'  many  erroneous  statements  are  made 
I  by  jobbers  who  are  naturally  interested  in  preventing 
1  business  going  past  themselves.    So  far  as  the  client 
j  is  concerned  it  really  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
confidence  in  the  broker  to  whom  he  entrusts  his  busi- 
ness.   A  broker's  duty  to  his  client  is  to  sell  at  the 
highest  price  and  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price — if  those 
operations  can  be  more  efficiently  conducted  without 
the  medium  of  the  jobber  the  broker's  duty  is  obvious 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  client  who  would  object 
to  have  his  business  carried  through  to  his  advantage 
because,  arising  from  the  operation  and  to  protect  the 
client's  interests,  the  broker  earned  two  commissions — 
;  always  provided  that  the  fact  was  declared  to  the 
client. 


VOX  CLAMANTIS.* 

I KNEW  him  and  admired  his  gifts.  Most  people 
now  recall  his  wit,  his  humour,  brilliancy,  his 
i  poetry,  his  prose,  his  errors,  triumphs  and  his  fall. 
I  I  most  remember  his  great  kindliness.  It  is  the 
!  greatest  quality  in  man.  Without  it,  all  the  talents,  all 
the  virtues,  lack  somewhat  ;  with  it  all  errors,  even 
,  crimes,  can  be  condoned.  Few  books  in  any  language, 
1  treating  of  prisons  and  of  prison  life,  are  comparable 
j  with  this.  Generally  (and  this  your  doctor  knows)  a  man 
in  prison  is  sustained  either  by  consciousness  of  inno- 
|  cence,  by  pride,  indifference,  or  by  the  thought  that  on 
I  emerging  from  his  malebolge,  he  has  a  home  in  which 

to  hide  himself. 
!      He  had  none  of  these  to  help  him  as  he  picked  the 
I  oakum,  paced  round  and  round  the  yard,  stood  in  the 
j  prison  chapel  bawling  the  hymns,  or  worst  of  all  sat 
idle  in  his  cell  in  the  long  winter  afternoons  before  they 
i  light  the  gas,  or  performed  the  dreary  round  of  duties 
which  only  those  who  have  performed  them  estimate. 
Some  men  have  tamed  a  mouse.     Others  wait  as  a 
youth  waits  for  his  sweetheart,  till  a  robin  comes  to 
the  window-sill  to  peck  at  crumbs. 

Nothing  (to  prisoners)  can  ever  make  the  prison 
flower  ridiculous,  or  hackneyed,  in  spite  of  sentimental 
books. 

He  had  no  mouse  or  robin,  only  his  soul  to  tame,  so 
sitting  down  he  has  depicted  for  us  how  it  beat  itself 
;  against  the  bars,  until  at  last  it  fought  no  more,  and  he 
i  and  it  had  peace.    But  the  peace  he  had  was  not  of  the 
!  kind  those  have  who  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
j  some  religion,  which  till  then  they  have  refused.  Only 
the  peace  that  comes  to  all  men  when  they  have  learned 
as  he  did  that  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  seasons, 
1  tides,  the  equinoxes,  the  flowers  and  trees  and  Nature 
I  will  be  as  much  theirs  even  in  sorrow,  as  they  ever  were 
j  in  joy.     So  by  degrees  he  learned  to  bear  it  all,  even 
though  from  the  outside  world  nothing  but  sorrow 
came  to  heap  the  mass  of  sorrow  growing  in  his 
heart.    His  mother's  death  moves  him  to  such  abase- 
j  ment  that  but  to  read  it  makes  oneself  ashamed  to  be 
1  a  man. 

Hardly  in  any  literature  does  such  a  great  and  bitter 
•  cry  pierce  to  the  heart,  as  does  this  anguish  of  the  poor 

soul,  dressed  like  a  zany  as  he  says  himself,  ridiculous  in 
I  grief,  a  clown  of  sorrows,  as  miserable  as  is  the  plaint  of 

an  old  woman  outraged  by  drunkards  and  then  scorned. 

Well  does  he  say,  that  in  most  martyrdoms,  to  those 

who  heaped  the  logs  or  lit  the  straw,  the  sufferer  must 
j  have  appeared  a  fool,  and  without  dignity  or  style.  Had 

*  " De  Profundi*."  By  Oscar  Wilde.   London :  Methucn.  1905.  6^. 
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Cranmer  written  in  his  cell  after  his  great  refusal,  and 
before  the  fire  had  purified,  his  outpourings  would 
surely  have  been  near  akin  to  Wilde's.  But  he  redeemed 
himself,  whereas  the  writer  of  the  hook  had  no  such  luck. 
Therefore,  the  charitable  man,  if  there  be  such  in  this 
the  aye  of  self-sufficiency,  must  take  his  book  for 
expiation  and  in  it  find  his  martyrdom,  and  read  it  as  a 
thing  that  might  have  happened  to  himself.  This  done 
it  is  a  scripture  for  our  learning.  Written  of  course  in 
gall,  with  a  pen  made  of  hyssop,  but  truly  written  and 
as  such  more  valuable  than  all  the  books  of  all  the 
moralists.  Each  man  can  see  what  he  likes  in  it,  and 
to  some  it  may  seem  mystic,  to  others  philosophic,  and 
again  to  certain  minds,  a  reconciliation,  but  to  me  what 
most  attracts  is  that  the  point  of  view  is  still  un- 
changed. 

There  was  about  the  man  a  curious  courage,  rarer 
perhaps  than  that  of  those  who  rush  on  death  (with  a 
side-glance  at  glory  as  they  run),  or  those  who  do  their 
duty  all  their  lives  from  temperament  or  fear.  This  as 
it  seems  to  me  is  shown  in  every  line  of  the  whole 
book,  and  most  of  all  when  he  dwells  on  his  fits  of 
weeping  in  the  cell,  in  such  a  way  that  though  one  sees 
his  weakness,  at  the  same  time  you  feel  his  strength. 
He  has  a  sort  of  absence  of  what  the  French  call 
"  respect  humain  ",  such  as  one  sees  in  Arabs,  and 
withal  a  certain  dignity,  like  a  fallen  angel  to  whom  at 
times  celestial  music  echoes  still,  but  distantly. 

Surely  he  is  right  to  say  that  punishment  wipes  out 
the  offence,  for,  if  it  does  not,  those  who  punish  cannot 
be  judges,  but  mere  torturers  ? 

Right  through  the  book  reflections  such  as  this  must 
make  the  Philistine,  whom  as  he  rightly  says  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  all  repentance,  wince  not  a  little'  beneath 
his  armour  of  self-righteousness. 

Scattered  about  the  book  are  flashes  of  his  old 
humour,  as  when  he  calls  "  La  Vie  de  Jesus  "  a  gospel 
by  S.  Thomas,  or  talks  about  an  order  to  be  founded 
for  all  those  who  have  no  faith,  and  this  I  fain  would 
hope  sustained  him,  for  when  all  is  lost,  even  to 
honour,  it  is  the  only  stay.  Perhaps  it  is  philosophy 
made  manifest  to  those  brought  low,  and  to  whom 
consolation  is  denied. 

No  degradation  seems  to  have  killed  his  love  of 
beauty  for  itself,  and  it  is  brave  of  him  to  say  that  he 
does  not  regret  his  previous  life. 

All  his  reflections  upon  Christ  remind  one  of  an 
educated  pagan,  who  admired  whilst  not  believing,  but 
yet  are  true  and  just,  so  just,  one  wonders  why  one 
never  thought  them  for  oneself.  Who  but  himself 
writing  in  anguish  in  his  cell  would  have  written  "  To 
turn  an  interesting  thief  into  a  tedious  honest  man 
was  not  his  [Christ's]  aim  ".  And  yet  how  true  it  is, 
for  God  could  not  deny  imagination  to  his  Son.  In  the 
letter  which  his  faithful  friend  and  editor  prefixes  to  the 
book,  the  writer  says  that  "prison  life  makes  me  see 
people  and  things  as  they  really  are".  That  is  true  to 
some  extent  as  when  he  dwells  upon  the  frank  contempt 
of  Christ  for  mere  material  success,  but  that  the  saying  is 
but  true  in  part  he  gives  the  proof  himself.  The  mystical 
in  art,  in  life,  and  nature  was  what  he  says  on  his  re- 
entrance  to  the  world  shall  be  his  goal.  Now  mysticism 
is  a  temperament  born  in  a  man  as  are  his  hair  or  eyes, 
no  one  can  cultivate  it,  like  faith  it  is  a  quality  which 
must  grow  alone,  and  he  had  neither.  Thus  it  may  be 
by  straining  after  what  he  had  not,  that  he  lost  what 
he  had,  and  his  expression,  which  was  everything, 
never  returned  to  him. 

The  book  is  beautiful  in  all  its  misery,  and  worth  a 
million  of  the  dishonest  self-revelations  of  the  men  who 
write  about  their  souls  as  if  their  bodies  were  mere 
pillow-cases.  One  reads  with  indignation  how  he  stood 
soaking  in  the  rain,  handcuffed  and  dressed  in  prison 
clothes,  whilst  a  mob  jeered  him  at  a  railway  station. 
Had  he  been  twice  as  guilty  as  he  was  and  of  a  serious 
crime  as  cheating  or  the  like,  or  cruelty,  human  respect 
should  not  have  been  thus  outraged,  for  the  man  con- 
demned by  law  is  surely  sacred,  as  we  have  taken  from 
him  all  means  of  defence.  Judges  and  postmen  and 
all  public  servants  ought  to  understand  that  whilst 
we  pay  them  and  place  our  correspondence  and 
our  property,  more  or  less  in  their  hands,  they 
should  execute  their  offices  with  due  discretion,  and 
not  allow   a   letter  or  a  soul  to  fall  into  the  mud, 


1  for  {oo\a  to  stamp  upon,  for  on  them  may  be  written 
things  more  sacred  than  themselves.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Morris  and  of  Parnell,  when  he  was 
alive,  no  one  bulked  greater  in  the  public  eye  than  Wilde, 
and  when  the  paltry  politician,  even  although  he  rest 

;  his  boots  upon  the  table  of  the  House  from  the  green 
benches  of  the  salaried  crew  that  forms  a  (iovcrnment, 

i  is  long  forgotten,  the  unhonoured  poet  in  his  dis- 
honoured grave  will  be  remembered,  and  his  works 
read  by  every  man  of  taste.  Reading  the  beautiful  but 
miserable  book,  some  things  console  one,  first  that  he 
had  a  friend  who  both  in  evil  and  good  repute  stood  by 
him  to  the  last.  When  the  poor  wretch,  condemned  to 
hell  before  his  time,  records  with  tears  how  it  consoled 
him  only  to  have  received  a  brief  salute  in  passing,  one 
thinks  better  of  mankind,  and  if  rewards  were  ever 
given  to  desert,  the  faithful  friend  has  his.  He  who 
brings  comfort  to  a  soul  in  pain  is  better  far  than  he 
who,  himself  sinless,  dies  without  sympathy,  for  by 
that  sin  devils  have  fallen  to  a  lower  depth. 

All  through  the  book  there  is  a  vein  of  tenderness, 
not  that  false  tenderness  which  sorrow  sometimes  gives, 
but  real  and  innate.  The  love  of  flowers,  of  children, 
of  the  trees,  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  call  to  us  from  this  crying  voice,  for  pardon. 
His  joy  of  life,  and  all  the  sufferings  which  to  such  a 
man  those  two  fell  years  must  have  entailed,  speak  for 
him  to  us,  asking  us  now,  after  his  death  to  pardon, 
and  when  we  speak  of  him,  to  call  him  by  his  name, 
to  make  no  mystery  of  his  fall,  and  to  regard  him  as 
a  star  which  looking  at  its  own  reflection  in  some  dank 
marsh,  fell  down  and  smirched  itself,  and  then  became 
extinct  ere  it  had  time  to  soar  aloft  again. 

R.   B.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  WHISTLER  EXHIBITION.— II. 

NO  one  coming  upon  "La  Mere  Gerard"  outside 
of  a  Whistler  exhibition  would  be  likely  to  guess 
that  it  was  a  Whistler.  No  one  on  the  other  hand 
could  mistake  the  "  Battersea  Bridge  "  Nocturne  ( 1 2)  for 
anything  but  a  Whistler.  Both  are  beautiful,  but  in 
the  first  the  peculiar  part  of  Whistler,  what  he  added 
I  to  the  common  stock  of  seeing  and  painting,  is  hardly 
j  asserted  at  all,  it  exists  only  as  a  grace  and  felicity 
l  implicated  in  "good  painting";  in  the  second  that 
peculiar  part  has  been  separated  out  and  fondled,  and 
all  the  world  has  been  emptied  from  painting  except  a 
last  vestige  that  would  give  the  painter  foothold  for  the 
I  play  of  a  chosen  few  of  the  qualities  with  which  he 
began.  In  the  head  of  the  old  woman  the  artist  is 
occupied  with  structure,  plastic  relief,  character  of  the 
person  ;  there  is  no  conscious  counting  and  formulating 
of  tones  and  colour  ;  the  beauty  of  these  and  the 
pleasure  of  pigment  came  by  the  way.  In  the  nocturne 
there  is  just  enough  of  vaporous  structure  for  the 
imagination  to  read  the  paint  as  depth  and  space,  as 
bridge  and  river  pricked  with  lights,  and  to  play  between 
this  tenuous  ghost  of  a  world  with  its  associations  and 
the  wash  of  a  few  limpid  tones  strictly  chosen. 

The  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
painting  may  be  described  by  adjectives  that  imply  a 
different  judgment  of  the  same  fact.  The  later  painting 
may  be  called  more  "  original  ",  it  is  also  described  as 
more  "  personal".  It  may  also  be  called  a  thinner  or 
emptier  painting.  Ruskin's  word  for  its  author  was 
"coxcomb".  The  fact  underlying  all  these  descrip- 
tions is  that  Whistler's  painting  introduced  some- 
thing that  was  inventive  and  novel  in  Western  art,  and 
that  he  narrowed  his  ground  to  the  expression  of  the 
peculiar  part  of  his  vision.  To  praise  this  procedure  as 
"  personal"  is  to  raise  a  false  issue.  When  an  artist 
brings  something  new  into  the  world  the  novelty  is 
never  justified  as  a  "revelation  of  personality",  it  is 
only  justified  as  significance  and  beauty  ;  that  is,  as  no 
one  man's  property,  but  as  part  of  the  common  stock 
retrieved.  What  remains  for  ever  "  personal "  to  the 
bringer  is  those  tricks  of  which  he  cannot  rid  himself, 
but  that  have  no  value  in  themselves.  We  may  come 
to  have  a  fondness  for  them  because  we  associate  them 
with  the  gift  of  beauty  he  has  brought  ;  but  that  is  not 
his  only,  because  it  is  beauty.  A  coxcomb  of  the  most 
offensive  order  is  a  man  who  prides  himself  on  personal 
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tricks  that  have  no  value,  and  thinks  that  to  be  original 
is  necessarily  to  be  great.  There  are  lesser  degrees 
of  coxcombry.  There  is  the  man  who  confounds  his 
personal  tricks  and  properties  with  something  greater 
than  himself  that  is  a  lodger  in  his  house.  There  is 
the  man,  again,  who  is  so  conceited  over  the  new  part 
in  his  gift  that  he  will  hear  of  nothing  else,  and  would 
fain  empty  every  house  of  all  but  that.  Possession  is 
more  to  him  than  the  thing  possessed. 

That  Whistler  often  played  the  part  of  coxcomb  is 
evident  enough.  That  weakness  came  out  abundantly  in 
his  life,  and  it  was  the  pitfall  of  his  art,  which  at  times 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  "  personal  ".  There  are 
drawings  which  seem  to  exist  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
signature  than  for  the  sake  of  the  drawing,  and  the 
trick  of  the  signature  has  affected  the  very  lines  of  the 
drawing.  The  logical  end  in  this  direction  would  have 
been  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  butterfly  scrupulously 
placed,  and  nothing  more. 

All  this  must  be  allowed  by  any  candid  critic  ;  the 
"  coxcomb  "  of  Ruskin  hit  an  ugly  corner  of  the  truth, 
though  it  missed  the  centre,  since  the  splendid  gift  was 
there.  The  base  of  the  painting  was  narrow,  the 
pretension  that  it  was  co-extensive  with  the  base  of  fine 
art  was  absurd,  but  on  this  base  a  special  and  exquisite 
beauty  was  developed.  The  Nocturnes  are  the  extreme 
examples  of  this  narrowed  and  exquisite  art,  of  Whistler 
as  an  isolated  essence,  just  as  the  "  Mere  Gerard  "  is  an 
example  of  his  painting  in  company,  before  Whistler 
has  recognisably  come  in.  The  Nocturnes  are  not 
all  equal  in  value.  No.  36  is  lovely  in  tone,  but  com- 
paratively weak  in  design,  and  in  this  tenuity  of  matter 
even  the  slightest  cutting  of  the  space  counts  for  much. 
Of  the  blue  nights  "Valparaiso",  the  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Alexander's  (31),  "  Battersea  Bridge  "  (12)  are  the  finest ; 
of  the  black  the  "  Fire  Wheel  "  and  "  Falling  Rocket  ", 
neither  of  them  here. 

But  in  between  these  extremes  come  the  whole  of  the 
important  portraits  and  other  pictures.  In  these  the 
world  could  not  be  reduced  to  such  a  phantom,  and  the 
conflict  is  between  the  ideal  of  sweeps  of  flawless  limpid 
pigment  in  a  ghost  of  tones  and  the  resisting  claims  of 
structure  and  expression.  They  were  hard  to  reconcile. 
In  the  kind  of  painting  the  "  Mere  Gerard"  indicates  the 
modelling  of  a  hand  was  a  simpler  task,  because  of  the 
solider  relief.  In  the  "  Miss  Alexander  "  it  became  an 
intricate  problem  of  bas-relief  and  was  not  fully  solved. 
From  an  artist  who  drew  with  difficulty,  a  price  was 
exacted  for  his  simplified  tone  and  flowing  quality  of 
paint.  The  delicate  precision  of  drawing  in  the  profile 
of  the  "Mother's"  face  was  not  often  attained,  and 
agonies  must  have  gone  to  its  painting,  as  they  did 
to  heads  that  were  painted  and  repainted  without  the 
same  triumph  in  the  end. 

But  these  two  portraits,  the  "Mother"  (with  its 
repetition  in  "Carlyle")  and  the  "Miss  Alexander"  are 
the  chief  inventions  of  Whistler  the  fully  formulated, 
who  comes  back  to  portrait  from  the  Nocturnes. 
There  is  a  group  of  earlier  works  not  so  ambitious  and 
original,  but  not  less  beautiful,  and  with  a  richer  quality 
of  life.  As  the  "  Blue  Wave  "  is  to  "  Valparaiso  "  so  is 
the  "  Piano  Picture  "  to  the  "  Mother  ".  In  the  "  Blue 
Wave  "  Whistler  was  strung  up  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  Courbet  to  a  more  vigorous  grip  on  the  world 
than  his  solitary  instinct  gave  him,  and  the  picture, 
less  recognisably  a  Whistler,  is  by  so  much  the  more 
sturdy  in  its  build  and  resonant  in  colour.  The  "  Piano  " 
picture  has  the  same  element  of  fulness  and  solidity — 
a  fulness  not  only  in  the  painting  but  in  the  sense  of 
life  ;  a  franker,  less  formulating  attitude  to  that,  as  to 
the  tones  and  colours  which  are  not  counted  and  pre- 
concerted. There  still  slips  in  what  is  given  to  him 
who  is  ready  to  receive,  and  has  not  yet  determined  to 
take  only  what  is  stamped  as  his  single  property.  But 
in  this  less  self-conscious  picture  making,  not  stripped 
to  bare  design,  the  elements  of  design  in  the  future,  more 
conscious  works  are  already  present.  The  "Mother" 
is  a  development  of  the  lady  in  profile  against  the 
wall  with  its  picture-frames;  only  here  the  attitude  is 
the  natural  one  of  the  player  seated  at  the  piano  ; 
there  it  is  a  definite  "arrangement",  since  no  one  is 
likely  to  sit  in  a  chair  flat  against  the  wall.  So  the 
little  girl  in  white  is  the  source  of  the  whole  series  of 


"  girls  in  white  "  up  to  Miss  Alexander.  Here,  more- 
over, the  two  figures  are  naturally  linked  together  in 
their  action,  by  the  only  kind  of  link,  perhaps,  that 
was  possible  to  Whistler,  the  link  of  making  and 
listening  to  music,  for  he  could  not  combine  dramatic- 
ally. 

The  intensity  and  the  breath  of  Preraphaelite  poetry 
in  this  picture  lingered  on  in  two  adorable  works,  the 
"  Little  White  Girl  "  and  "  Music  Room  ",  neither  of 
them  in  this  exhibition.  Then  followed  the  period  of 
the  formulating  influences,  the  Japanese  influence  that 
had  begun  as  far  back  as  1856,  but  that  came  to  the 
front  now  in  a  series  of  paintings  of  Japanese  material 
from  the  "  Lange  Leizen "  (1865)  to  the  "Balcony" 
(1870).  Connected  with  these  is  the  full-length 
"  Princesse  "  (1864).  The  first  Nocturnes  belong  to 
this  time,  and  are  a  translation  into  Whistlerian  tone 
and  pigment  of  Hiro  Shige.  Another  influence  was 
that  of  Albert  Moore.  His  was  the  theory  that  art  has 
no  concern  with  any  motive  but  the  "  decorative  ",  and 
his  the  picture-making  that  tries  to  skim  off  the 
rhythms  only  from  Greek  marbles  and  regards  human 
figures  merely  as  pieces  in  a  highly-conscious  arrange- 
ment of  colour  chequers.  A  trace  of  this  influence  is 
perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Symphony  in  White 
No.  3",  painted  in  the  year  following  the  exhibition 
of  Moore's  first  characteristic  work.  An  unfinished 
project  in  the  black-and-white  room  is  Whistler's  most 
elaborate  attempt  in  this  direction  ;  but  the  decorative 
combining  of  several  figures  proved  as  difficult  for  him 
as  the  dramatic.  One  of  them  was  completed  sepa- 
rately as  the  "  Horsley  soit  qui  mal  y  pense "  ;  the 
others  appear  in  etchings  and  pastels.  Some  of  the 
latter,  originally  studies,  appear  to  have  been  prettified 
at  a  later  date. 

About  1870  came  a  renewal  of  force,  and  the  great 
portrait  time  begins.  Into  the  formulated  style,  the 
rarefied  atmosphere,  the  Mother  and  the  Child  and  one 
or  two  other  persons  brought  a  wave  of  graver  and 
fuller  life,  and  design  and  subject  came  together  in 
pictures  that  will  remain  among  the  masterpieces  of 
the  century.  It  is  not  good  to  mix  up  with  these 
pictures  the  painting  that  systematised  itself  away  into 
things  like  the  "Violinist"  (34),  a  few  flakes  of  tint 
mixed  with  black,  unless  it  be  to  show  how  on  the 
very  edge  of  this  pitfall  the  great  pictures  were  saved. 
To  hang  this  and  others  of  the  later  pieces  in  the  same 
room  with  the  great  works  is  to  supply  too  easy  a  link 
with  imitators.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


"THE  CLOUDS"  AT  OXFORD. 

AFTER  seven  years  of  fidelity  to  Shakespeare,  the 
O.U.D.S.  has  turned  again  to  Aristophanes  ;  and 
the  interlude  is  very  welcome.  Shakespeare  is  always, 
with  us  ;  and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  visit 
Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  interpreted  by 
amateurs  in  the  wake  of  professionals.  Aristophanes 
is  inaccessible  in  London  ;  and  Oxford  is  not  too  far 
for  us  to  go  for  a  taste  of  his  quality.  As  a  matter  of 
general  principle,  an  academic  institution  is  best  em- 
ployed in  offering  what  is  not  offered  by  the  outer 
world.  As  a  matter  of  particular  practice,  the  O.U.D.S. 
acquits  itself  much  better  in  Aristophanes  than  in 
Shakespeare.  It  is  unhampered,  in  Aristophanes,  by 
models  which  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  imitate, 
and  which  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  imitate 
well.  Its  self-consciousness  is  further  diminished  in 
proportion  as  classical  Greek  is  more  remote  than 
Elizabethan  English  from  the  current  vernacular  of 
"the  High".  Above  all,  romance  exists  not' in  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  An  undergraduate,  dressed 
up,  will  play  the  buffoon  readily  enough.  But  do  not 
expect  him  to  be  romantic.  In  Shakespeare's  comedies 
the  central  business  is  romantic,  the  buffoonery  is 
a  side-issue.  Consequently  the  performance  of  a 
Shakespearean  comedy  in  Oxford  is  like  a  sparse 
"  mulberry-bush"  danced  round  unlighted  sticks.  For 
Aristophanes  the  bonfire  blazes  merrily,  and  all  is  well. 
Aristophanes  is  the  best  policy  for  the  O.U.D.S. — the 
line  of  least  resistance.  I  hope  Shakespeare  will  be 
less  constantly  to  the  fore  in  future. 
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In  the  production  of  "The  Clouds"  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  compromise  between  the  modern  and 
the  antique  theatre.  Unity  of  place  goes  hang.  From 
Strepsiades'  sleeping-room  to  Socrates'  court,  and 
thence  to  a  street,  the  scene  is  shifted  by  scene- 
shifters,  and  all  possible  use  is  made  of  modern 
contrivances.  The  clouds  themselves,  for  example, 
appear  first  dimly  through  a  gauze,  and  are  then 
irradiated  with  pink  lime-light.  I  remember  how 
annoyed  1  was,  and  how  annoyed  many  people 
were  by  my  annoyance,  when  at  Cambridge  "  Aga- 
memnon "  was  produced  as  a  pretty  spectacle.  More 
recently,  when  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  version  of 
"  Hippolytus  "  was  acted  in  London,  I  lamented  that 
an  Attic  tragedy,  however  archaeologically  treated,  was 
quite  impossible  in  a  modern  theatre  ;  and  I  dilated  on 
Bradfield.  But  Attic  comedy  is  another  matter.  The 
effect  depends  not  at  all  on  its  original  setting.  In 
modern  conditions  it  is  just  as  amusing  as  Attic  tragedy 
is  unimpressive.  And  let  the  conditions  be  as  modern 
as  you  will.  They  cannot  be  more  modern  than 
Aristophanes  himself. 

The  prime  glory  of  Aristophanes  is  his  modernness. 
Our  prime  delight  in  him  is  through  the  difficulty  of 
believing  that  his  satire  was  written  not  yesterday,  but 
twenty-three  centuries  ago.  His  every  hit  glances  off 
from  his  own  time  to  ours.  No  wonder  that  the  scholars 
of  our  day  translate  him  in  the  most  modern  terms — 
through  the  phrases  and  references  of  the  passing 
moment.  To  do  so  is  no  tax  on  ingenuity  :  it  is  a 
saving  of  trouble,  so  obvious  are  the  equivalents.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  pretend  that  our  delight  in  witnessing 
one  of  Aristophanes'  comedies  is  equal  to  the  delight 
of  the  Athenians.  We  are  impervious  to  many  a 
little  point  that  pricked  them  sharply.  Not  all  the 
topical  allusions  "carry"  now.  We  care  not  that 
Cleisthenes  was  effeminate  and  Chaerephon  pallid. 
From  the  Athenian  audience,  knowing  these  men 
well,  the  sudden  gibes  against  them  must  have  evolved 
roars  of  laughter.  The  Athenian  audience,  for  whom 
Pericles'  "  t'c  ™  rtW"  was  a  catchword,  and  for  whom 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  reformed  calendar,  were  burn- 
ing questions,  must  have  thrilled  with  rapture  at 
Aristophanes'  whimsical  variations  on  these  themes. 
We  merely  note  the  wit,  and  smile  a  dry  academic 
smile.  Yet,  broadly  speaking,  the  play  delights  us 
not  less  than  it  delighted  the  Athenians.  Socrates  is 
not  in  our  midst ;  but  he  is  still  an  acute  reality  to 
our  imaginations :  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
encounter,  any  day,  his  squat  figure  and  embar- 
rassing questions  in  Trafalgar  Square,  or  to  see  him 
stalking  Dr.  Johnson  down  Fleet  Street.  And  such 
difference  as  there  is  between  an  actual  presence  and  a 
presence  thus  vividly  imagined  is  cancelled  by  the  fact 
that  the  tendencies  symbolised  by  Aristophanes  in  that 
actual  presence  are  paralleled  with  fair  exactitude  in 
our  life  to-day.  Aristophanes  hated  Socrates  as  a  dis- 
integrator of  the  social  system.  Everything,  in  every 
social  system,  is  absurd  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it.  When  a  community  has  become  powerful  and  pro- 
sperous, and  the  citizens  have  time  for  thought,  some- 
one is  likely  to  crop  up  and  invite  them  to  think.  Such 
a  person  is  undoubtedly  a  public  danger.  Socrates 
was  undoubtedly  a  public  danger  ;  and,  from  a  civistic 
standpoint,  the  only  plausible  argument  against  the 
final  death-sentence  on  him  was  that  he  would  be 
still  more  dangerous  in  martyrdom  ;  but  even  that 
argument  was  robbed  of  its  force  by  the  fact  that 
Socrates  had  become  a  public  nuisance  as  well  as  a 
public  danger.  We,  in  England  to-day,  have  no  one 
thinker  so  powerful  and  pervasive  as  Socrates.  But 
the  sum  of  modern  thought  is  Socratic.  And  all  that 
was  just  in  Aristophanes'  satire  applies  not  more  pun- 
gently  to  Socrates  individually  than  to  our  own  seers 
collectively. 

Much  in  that  satire  was  very  obviously  unjust.  The 
contemporary  Sophists  indulged  in  all  manner  of 
intellectual  hanky-panky,  and  also  fleeced  their  pupils. 
But  no  man  was  ever  less  nebulous  or  less  mercenary 
than  Socrates.  Commentators  have  suggested  that 
Aristophanes  was  so  finely  crusted  in  Toryism — had  so 
little  patience  with  any  modern  development — that  he 
honestly  supposed  there  was  no  difference  between 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists.    This  is  absurd.    You  may 


hate  the  doctrines  of  (say)  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  But, 
be  you  never  so  reactionary,  you  do  not  imagine 
that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  will  cast  your  horoscope 
or  gaze  into  a  crystal  for  you  on  receipt  of  a 
guinea.  Even  so,  be  sure  that  Aristophanes  (whose 
knowledge  of  his  times  was  never  less  keen  because  his 
sympathy  lagged  behind)  did  not  honestly  confound 
Socrates  with  the  Sophists.  His  confusion  was  a 
deliberate  means  of  prejudicing  the  case  against 
Socrates.  But  he  trusted  too  much,  I  think,  to  the 
stupidity  of  his  audience.  In  his  address  through  the 
chorus  to  the  audience  (why,  by  the  way,  is  this  delight- 
ful address  omitted  from  the  acting  edition  of  the 
O.U.D.S.  ?)  he  complains  bitterly  that  the  first  version  of 
his  play  gained  only  third  prize  at  the  Dionysia.  His 
wayof  accountingfor his  failure  is  oneof  the  most  modern 
passages  in  the  play  :  he  has  given  no  scope  for  (topiaE.) 
a  can-can  ;  ovEe  Trperrfivrrjg  o  Xiywr  tuttt]  -//  j3(iKrt}pi'<prvTr-ei 
rov  icapovTd — there  is  no  "knock-about  business"; 
Kayi)  /iet>  Toiovrog  ut'i)p  10V  Tratr)ri)g  ov  ko/jLw — I  don  t  get 
myself  up  with  a  view  to  photographs  in  the  illus- 
trated papers  ;  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Possibly 
these  lacks  had  something  to  do  with  the  play's 
failure.  But  the  chief  reason,  I  suspect,  was  that  the 
audience  would  not  award  the  palm  to  a  satire  which 
both  insulted  its  intelligence  and  outraged  its  sense  of 
fairness.  Aristophanes  had  to  pay  forfeit  for  not  having 
"  played  the  game  ".  He  ought  to  have  cheated  with 
more  discretion. 

Yet  I  think  that  had  I  been  at  that  Dionysia,  and 
even  had  I  been  Socrates'  most  eager  disciple,  I 
should  have  dissented  from  the  verdict  of  my 
fellows.  For  Aristophanes  in  his  unfairness  to 
Socrates  was  not  less  copiously  and  brilliantly  funny 
than  when  (as  in  so  many  passages)  his  onslaught 
had  reason  as  all)'.  Besides,  what  was  not  reason- 
able as  against  Socrates,  and  so  was  harmless,  was 
deadly  reasonable  against  the  Sophists.  Nor  did 
Aristophanes  satirise  merely  what  he  hated.  He  was 
too  great  a  satirist  for  that.  He  made  fun  of  his 
friends  not  less  surely  than  of  his  foes  ;  and  the  fun  is 
not  the  less  delicious  for  being  made  affectionately. 
He  loved  the  old-fashioned,  stolid,  uninquiring  bour- 
geoisie ;  but  he  laughed  at  it.  He  loved  stupidity  as  a 
wholesome  thing  ;  but  he  also  saw  that  it  was  a  ridi- 
culous thing,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  tone  down  the 
ridiculousness  of  it.  You  may  remember  how,  in  one 
of  the  "  Bab  Ballads  ",  the  sterling  citizens  of  London 
were  puzzled  by  the  sophistries  of  the  bad  ogre,  who 
ate  good  boys  "  because  he  loved  them  "  : — 

"  A  fallacy  in  your  remarks  our  intellect  descries, 
Although  we  don't  pretend  to  say  exactly  where 
it  lies." 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  Strepsiades  towards  the 
sophistries  of  Socrates.  And  even  A/eawe  Aciyo;  is 
worsted  ignominiously by" Acikoq  :  {p-rfifieda,  he  cries,  npoc 
twv  deiiiy  cellacrtft  fxnv  doi ^atTtov,  dig  tSauro^toAJi  npvg  v/uug. 
I  waited  with  peculiar  anxiety  for  this  passage.  The 
Vice-Chancellor,  by  whose  permission,  jointly  with 
that  of  the  Mayor,  "The  Clouds"  is  now  being  per- 
formed, explains  the  passage  thus  (I  quote  from  his 
annotated  edition  of  the  play  published  in  1899)  :  "  The 
Auv-aioe  Aoyoe  is  now  fairly  beaten.  The  theatre  is  all 
on  the  side  of  "Adimg.  There  is  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  toss  his  cloak  to  the  audience,  and  spring 
down  as  if  to  join  them,  and  run  offiat  a  side-door.'" 
I  thought  the  members  of  the  O.U.D.S.  would 
hardly  dare  to  reject  this  gloss.  I  am  glad  they 
plucked  up  sufficient  courage.  For,  surely,  AtVouo? 
Adyog  is  addressing,  not  the  audience,  but  Socrates  and 
his  pupils,  to  whom  he  surrenders  his  cloak  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  initiation.  Let  Dr.  Merry  turn  back  to  lines 
497-498  of  the  text.  Strepsiades  is  seeking  admission 
to  the  academy.  Socrates  bids  him  take  off  his  cloak, 
explaining  that  it  is  the  rule  that  all  students  must  take 
their  cloaks  off  before  entering.  I  wonder  that  Dr. 
Merry  missed  this  clue.  I  should  like  to  have  been  the 
first  to  supply  him  with  it,  as  a  very  slight  return  for 
the  pleasure  which  I,  through  a  summer  term,  derived 
from  his  genial  and  penetrating  lectures  on  Aristophanes. 

Max  Beerbohm. 
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THE   LAST  SLEEP. 
(From  Paul  Yerlaine.) 

"Y^fHEN  we  go  together,  if  I  may  see  her  again, 
Into  the  dark  wood  and  the  rain  ; 

When  we  are  drunken  with  air  and  the  sun's  delight 
At  the  brink  of  the  river  of  light ; 

When  we  are  homeless  at  last,  for  a  moment's  space 
Without  city  or  abiding-place  ; 

And  if  the  slow  good-will  of  the  world  still  seem 
To  cradle  us  in  a  dream  ; 

Then,  let  us  sleep  the  last  sleep  with  no  leave-taking, 
And  God  will  see  to  the  waking. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


IN  all  English  silvan  landscape — taking  landscape  to 
mean,  not  the  foreground-picturesque  of  forest 
glades  or  undergrowth,  but  those  great  wooded  dis- 
tances now  only  to  be  found  in  three  or  four  Southern 
counties — there  can  hardly  be  anything  richer  than  the 
view  from  the  Forest  Ridge  southwards  over  the  Sussex 
weald.  Its  charm  constantly  has  the  addition  of  sur- 
prise ;  a  gap  in  the  roadside  furze,  or  a  gate  between 
high  hedges,  gives  a  sudden  outlook  over  the  great 
wooded  plain,  rolling  with  swell  and  hollow  to  the 
grey  rampart  of  the  Downs  which  rise  from  it  like 
island  cliffs  from  the  sea.  At  first  sight  it  is  all 
woodland  ;  Anderida  itself  could  hardly  have  stood 
thicker,  one  thinks  ;  but  after  a  little  looking  the 
clearings,  old  and  new,  begin  to  show  themselves  : — 
the  squares  of  ploughland  and  pasture,  the  roofs 
of  farms,  the  rusty  scar  of  a  quarry-hole,  a  wind- 
mill on  a  heathy  common,  that  catches  a  travelling- 
gleam  of  sun  ten  miles  away  ;  a  haze  of  smoke 
drifting  from  a  little  town.  The  view  unfolds  itself, 
plane  beyond  plane,  every  minute  that  it  is  watched. 
From  the  gate  in  the  lane  a  ploughed  field  drops  steeply 
down  to  watery  bottoms  ;  and  if  the  watcher  should 
see  in  that  foreground  just  such  a  group  as  gives  the 
scale  to  the  far-drawn  distances  and  massing  clouds  of 
Constable's  "English  Landscape" — two  brown  horses 
and  a  grey,  a  lad  at  the  head  of  the  team,  and  an  old 
man  bent  between  the  handles  of  the  heavy-timbered 
turnwrest  plough — he  may  be  shown  more  than  the 
purely  pictorial.  As  the  team  tops  the  slope  and  turns 
on  the  headland  the  stranger,  watching  the  plough- 
man's weather-warped  figure,  picturesque  in  faded 
corduroy  and  long  leggings  of  a  ruddy  tan  and  a  blue 
spotted  neckerchief  tied  under  the  fringe  of  well- 
trimmed  white  whisker,  will  get  a  brief  analytic  glance 
from  very  sharp  grey  eyes.  The  look  has  a  hint  of 
humorous  criticism  behind  the  screen  of  a  life's  habit 
of  reserve,  together  with  the  little  backward  jerk  of 
the  head,  and  the  "  Mornin' ! "  the  formal  salute 
demanded  by  manners  and  committing  no  man.  But 
if  some  preventing  merit  should  inspire  confidence, 
some  sympathetic  atmosphere  at  once  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  proper  ten  years'  introduction  ;  if  the 
stranger,  by  sign  of  knowledgeable  boots  and  leggings 
and  other  externals,  show  reasonable  fitness  to  the 
surroundings,  then  old  Mas'  Comber  will  be  quite 
ready  to  rest  himself  by  leaning  a  little  on  the  plough 
handles  and  to  talk  for  a  spell,  not  in  the  insignificant 
bodiless  phrases  learned  and  kept  for  use  with  the 
alien,  but  in  the  broader  sound  and  sense  of  the 
vernacular.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  listen  to  him  for 
the  ten  minutes  or  so  which  he  spares  for  the 
straightened  back  and  loosened  tongue,  the  smallest 
unit  of  time,  it  appears,  considerable  in  the  scale  of  his 
leisurely  day.  There  is  something  actual  and  racy  in 
the  way  he  shapes  his  thought,  partly  due,  perhaps,  to 
his  never  having  learned  to  read  or  write  ;  and  with  it 
goes  a  mellowness  of  temper  and  a  particular  equanimity 


concerning  the  land  and  the  seasons,  not  far  from 
"piety"  in  the  classic  sense.  'Tis  rare  nice  weather, 
he  pronounces,  with  something  like  enthusiasm  ; 
there's  not  been  such  a  time  for  getting  on  with  the 
work,  not  since  he  came  to  Clearwaters  farm.  The 
wind  has  gone  round  with  the  sun  as  it  should  ;  but  he 
reckons  the  Hill  looks  a  bit  too  near  ;  wonderful  clear  it 
be  to-day,  sure/y  !  He  turns  to  gaze  over  the  great 
sweep  of  country  behind  him,  finding,  with  eyes  that 
just  begin  at  seventy-eight  to  need  the  shading  hand, 
the  familiar  landmarks  here  and  there  over  half  the 
county.  For  Mas'  Comber  was  in  his  youth  a  wanderer, 
and  he  keeps  in  the  stores  of  a  wonderfully  prompt  and 
sortable  mernbry  recollections  of  many  a  road  and 
township  between  Midhurst  and  the  Marsh.  Under 
Chanctonbury,  w  hose  long  swell  and  crowning  Ring  are 
hard  and  clear  on  the  south-west  horizon,  he  and  his 
six  brothers  were  born  ;  all  farmers,  ne'er  a  one  but 
was  bigger  than  he,  and  stronger  too,  and  now  he's  the 
only  one  left.  This  way  and  that  under  the  Downs, 
from  Henfield  to  Harting,  lie  the  farms  he  worked  on, 
bullied  and  underfed  as  a  lad,  famous,  when  he  had  got 
his  strength,  as  a  champion  mower  and  a  rare  one  with 
horses.  And  here,  on  the  next  hillside,  that  lodge 
alongside  the  ash  trees,  with  the  "healing"  half 
stone  and  half  tiles — "  Roundabout  ",  they  call  it — that 
is  where  he  began  as  carter  when  he  first  left 
his  own  country.  "That  was  in  'fifty-one  ;  terrible  wet 
winter  that  was,  and  no  fire  to  dry  yourself  at  ;  we'd 
take  off  our  clothes  wet  at  night  and  put  'em  on  wet 
again  in  the  morning."  No,  he  doesn't  reckon  it  hurt 
them. 

It  seems  to  be  so  ;  the  lean  frame  is  still  tough 
and  active,  and  the  mind  remains  candid  and  liberal, 
nursing  no  sullen  grudge  against  society  for  the  hard 
times  left  behind.  And  this  side  of  Roundabout  is 
Shortridge  Park,  as  they  call  it  now — it  was  Beggar's 
Bush  not  so  long  ago — which,  if  an  ancient  tangle  of 
left-handed  relationship  and  sharp  practice  were  un- 
ravelled in  a  certain  sense,  would  belong,  it  seems,  to 
none  other  than  Comber  himself.  And  further  on  is 
Hobbs'  Folly,  that  commemorates  a  country  jest,  the 
ruminated  laughter  of  three  generations  ;  and  the  very 
field  we  stand  in  is  Hangman's  Acre,  whose  legend  is 
already  almost  forgotten  in  the  village.  And  so  the 
old  man  ranges  over  the  country,  linking  parish  with 
parish  and  house  with  house,  dipping  into  genealogies 
and  cousinships  to  the  seventh  remove  without  a  trip  in  a 
name  oradate.  A  certain  poplartree  marks  the  "Tiger" 
inn  where  his  master  used  to  meet  the  landlord  on  rent 
day  for  forty  years ;  Comber  was  often  there  himself,  and 
remembers  the  unfailing  procedure:  how  the  rent  was 
exacted  to  the  uttermost,  and  then,  when  they  had  sent 
out  to  the  baker's  for  the  odd  farthing,  old  Lawyer  Hide 
would  take  the  gold,  and  sweep  the  other  change  back 
across  the  table  to  the  tenants  again.  Such  a  peaceful 
meadow  recalls  a  terrific  prize-fight  ;  such  a  flank  of 
the  Downs  an  historic  coursing-match  ;  such  a  village 
green  a  game  of  single-wicket  cricket,  deciding  the 
fate  of  champions  whose  challenge  had  been  out  for 
months  before  they  closed.  The  vanished  toll-gates 
keep  their  places  on  every  road  to  the  historian  ;  he 
remembers  the  differences  of  the  coach-teams  and  the 
humours  of  the  drivers  ;  the  coming  of  the  railway, 
the  invasion  of  navvies,  their  free-handedness,  their 
Sunday  fights  under  the  nose  of  the  law,  as  represented 
by  the  petty  constable,  old  Bennett  the  shoemaker — all 
this  seems  to  be  of  yesterday.  And  if  the  hearer 
cared  to  divert  the  course  of  the  history  now 
going  back,  at  one  short  remove  of  memory, 
to  smuggling  frays,  to  the  French  prisoners  -  kept 
in  the  villages,  to  the  last  man  to  be  put  in 
the  stocks,  he  would  find  the  historian  no  less  clear 
and  full  upon  the  happenings  of  to-day.  Comber  knows 
the  characters  of  both  the  parliamentary  candidates  as 
he  does  their  family  origins  ;  he  has  ploughed  many  a 
year  with  the  ancient  bullock-team,  yet  he  can  tell  you 
about  the  motor-plough,  which  Master  Sayers  has 
been  showing  people  on  his  land  at  Lunces.  If  there 
be  any  virtue  in  a  connective  faculty,  a  sense  of  the 
continuity  of  human  life,  linking  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  fastening  their  memory  about  the  places  that 
knew  them,  the  ploughman  possesses  it  in  an  uncommon 
degree.   He  ends  at  last,  the  ten  minutes'  rest  becoming 
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too  nearly  a  tangible  slice  out  of  the  day's  work,  and 
bends  to  the  plough-handles  with  a  sort  of  apology 
for  his  discursus  :  "  You  see  when  I  look  over  there,  a 
clear  morning,  same  as  it  might  be  to-day,  'tis  like 
reading  in  a  book,  as  you  might  say.  Ay,  there's  not 
many  places  between  here  and  the  Hill  but  what  I 
could  tell  you  something  about.  But,  you  see,  that's 
as  far  as  I  been  ;  I  was  never  the  other  side  of  the 
Hill  but  once  in  all  my  time."  That  is  the  boundary  of 
his  world  ;  the  next  county,  or  that  vague  region  "  the 
shires  ",  are  as  mere  a  conjecture  as  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  ;  it  is  as  little  likely  that  he  will  ever  see 
London,  the  dim  perilous  place  lying  somewhere 
"  up'ards  ",  as  that  he  will  cross  the  Equator. 

What  has  he  lost,  he  and  his  breed,  by  going  deep 
instead  of  wide,  and  by  making  the  circle  of  the  hills 
the  edge  of  his  world  ?  The  nation  has  gained,  at 
any  rate,  if  there  is  any  use  for  tough  seasoned  grain 
of  character,  sane  perception  and  unhurried  thought — 
to  say  nothing  of  those  fifty  harvests  sowed  and  stored. 
Will  the  country  be  better  served  by  the  new  race  ?  By 
the  lad  at  the  head  of  the  team,  for  instance,  Comber's 
grandson,  who  has  done  with  his  schooling,  and  now 
unwillingly  and  most  unhandily  takes  a  spell  at  the 
ancestral  trade  before  he  finds  the  politer  occupation 
befitting  his  education  and  enlarged  horizon  ?  While 
the  plough  stood  he  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  unfolded  a 
pink-hued  halfpenny  "comic  ".  He  has  read  the  news- 
papers in  school,  and  knows  the  names  of  far  Eastern 
coasts  ;  school-treats  showed  him  London  before  he 
was  ten  ;  some  day  he  means  to  join  his  brother  out  in 
Pittsburg.  It  is  a  quick  shoot,  this  growth  of  the 
young  plant  ;  but  will  it  ever  have  a  grain  and  heart 
such  as  the  old  stock  bears,  rooted  in  its  own  ground 
as  the  low  broad  oaks  root  in  the  clay  of  the  Weald  ? 


MOTORING. 

I DO  not  know  whether  a  particular  fillip  has  been 
given  to  motoring  through  the  recent  exhibition 
at  Olympia,  but  in  any  case  the  show  has  coincided 
with  a  remarkable  increase  in  public  interest.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  satisfactory  build- 
ing of  petrol  broughams  and  landaulettes  has  chiefly 
attracted  this  interest.  Of  course  everybody  must 
have  appreciated  that  although  the  electric  carriage  is 
a  very  charming  vehicle  for  use  in  town,  it  has  its 
limitations,  and  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  motor  vehicle 
one  can  use  either  in  town  or  for  travelling  into  the 
country  and  can  use  it  irrespective  of  the  weather, 
must  give  it  a  decided  preference  when  compared  with 
any  car  electrically  propelled.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  very  important  point  is  the  reason  in  a  large 
measure  why  so  many  orders  have  recently  been  placed 
for  motor-propelled  landaulettes  and  broughams. 

The  recent  move  of  the  French  Club  in  reference  to 
the  Gordon  Bennett  race  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
competitive  zeal.  I  myself,  when  the  question  was 
first  mooted  of  running  the  Grand  Prix  Race  with  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Race,  could  see  no  disadvantage  to 
anybody.  Obviously  there  would  be  more  com- 
petitors on  the  road  through  running  the  two  events 
together,  but  as  there  was  a  precedent  for  this  I  did 
not  see  that  any  particular  country  would  be  under 
any  disadvantage.  When  the  French  Club  however 
seriously  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  running  the 
Gordon  Bennett  race  and  the  Grand  Prix  race  together, 
they  should  have  the  right  to  enter  fifteen  cars  against 
six  cars  from  England,  six  cars  from  Germany,  &c, 
everyone  who  has  either  sporting  or  commercial  in- 
stinct realised  that  the  whole  effort  was  a  big  attempt 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Club  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  French  cars.  Anyhow  the  opposition  to 
the  scheme  of  the  French  Club  was  so  strong  that  the 
matter  had  to  be  dropped,  and  the  Gordon  Bennett 
race  will  be  run  as  a  separate  race,  the  Grand  Prix 
being  utilised  as  the  French  eliminating  race  for  the 
Gordon  Bennett.  This  is  as  it  should  be  if  the  sporting 
side  of  automobilism  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  result  will  tend  to  a  proper  under- 
standing between  the  various  countries  as  to  upholding 
this  sporting  side  of  automobilism  as  opposed  to  pure 
commercialism. 


For  the  future  development  of  automobilism  the 
problem  how  to  prevent  the  dust  nuisance  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  cars  themselves.  Obviously  we  cannot 
go  on  as  we  are,  as  with  the  enormous  increase  of 
motorists  year  by  year,  this  question  becomes  more 
momentous  and  more  important,  and  combined  action 
on  the  part  of  automobilists  and  various  local  authorities 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  roads  being  constructed 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  remedy  this  nuisance.  As  an 
automobilist  I  should  welcome  it,  but  as  a  pedestrian 
and  a  member  of  the  ordinary  public  I  should  welcome 
it  even  more,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  happy  person 
who  can  solve  the  problem  either  by  the  use  of  a  pre- 
paration for  treating  the  roads  or  by  using  a  prepara- 
tion in  the  construction  of  the  roads  will  render  a 
benefit  to  the  public  at  large  of  the  greatest  value. 

Among  new  developments  I  expect  much  from  the 
fast  motor-boat.  As  the  Monaco  races  are  to  be  held 
next  month,  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  any  forecast  as 
to  speed.  But  I  hear  extraordinary  speeds  have  already 
been  accomplished  ;  and  I  understand  that  an  English 
boat  has  this  week  been  timed  to  exceed  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  This  is  for  a  boat  only  40  feet  in  length  and 
carrying  about  130  h.p.  engines  and  costing  approxi- 
mately about  ^2,000.  The  speed  will  be  seen  to  be 
extraordinary  when  one  remembers  the  cost  of  a 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  which,  after  everything  is  said 
and  done,  is  built  purely  for  speed  results.  Imagine 
six  motor-boats  having  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
each  carrying  two  torpedo  tubes  and  sent  out  in  war- 
fare to  attack  a  battleship.  Lying  low  down  in  the 
water,  hardly  perceptible  at  any  distance,  travelling  at 
a  rate  offering  many  difficulties  to  a  gunner,  one  can 
readily  recognise  that  such  a  little  flotilla  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  getting  in  range  and  launching 
their  torpedoes  and  getting  away  again  without  damage 
than  would  a  single  destroyer.  Moreover  instead  of 
one  chance  there  would  be  six,  and  even  if  all  six  boats 
were  destroyed  the  loss  of  money  and  the  loss  of  the 
men  involved  would  be  very  much  less.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  idea  is 
taken  up  and  made  use  of  in  England. 

Charles  Jarrott. 


BRIDGE. 

IF  anyone  thinks  the  Saturday  Review  is  growing 
frivolous  in  devoting  a  weekly  column  to  bridge, 
let  him  reflect  that  bridge  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
government  of  this  country.  Lord  Salisbury  was  once 
asked  whether  he  was  going  to  take  to  bridge.  "  I 
think  I  must  learn  bridge  "  he  said  ;  "it  would  help  me 
to  keep  in  touch  with  Devonshire  ".  Then  Mr.  Balfour 
is  a  bridge-player,  and  Mr.  Asquith  ;  in  fact  there  is 
hardly  a  statesman  who  is  not. 

And  yet  we  have  heard  it  said  lately  with  the  utmost 
confidence  that  bridge  is  doomed  ;  that  the  club 
card-room  once  so  full  of  tables  and  players  is  now 
practically  a  desert  and  that  play  is  confined  to  one  or 
at  most  two  tables  hidden  away  in  an  obscure  corner, 
and  that  some  other  game  more  or  less  puerile  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place.  We  can  see  no  evidence  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary  we  can  assert  that 
bridge  has  never  been  more  popular  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  last  because  it  is  the  most 
fascinating  game  of  cards  that  has  ever  been  invented  ; 
it  is  that  in  spite  of  the  slander  of  its  enemies  who 
cannot  play  it,  and  the  indiscretions  of  its  friends 
who  think  they  can.  It  is  a  game  of  infinite  variety 
and  continual  excitement,  and  as  long  as  it  is  played  for 
stakes  well  within  the  means  of  those  at  the  table  it  is 
an  unfailing  delight.  For  these  reasons  we  believe  that 
bridge  will  endure  until  a  better  game  is  invented,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  day  is  far  distant.  We  do  not 
pretend  of  course  that  the  card  mind  is  the  highest  form 
of  intelligence,  but  the  brain  must  have  some  rest,  and 
we  can  imagine  no  better  form  of  relaxation  than  a 
good  game  of  bridge  even  for  the  most  erudite. 
Nor  is  it  a  bad  training  for  our  memories  and  our 
tempers,  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other  it  should 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  It  has,  like  everything 
else  which  has  succeeded,  bitter  enemies,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  non-bridge  player  has  something  to 
complain  of.    He  or  she  misses  many  invitations'  which 
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would  have  been  readily  accepted,  because  only  bridge 
players  are  wanted.  They  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  this,  for  in  these  days  it  is  essential  to  be  "dans 
le  mouvement  "  or  to  stand  aside  a  confessed  failure 
among  those  who  are.  There  is  however  no  reason  why 
bridge  players  should  think  that  all  conversation  both 
at  dinner  and  elsewhere  is  uninteresting  unless  it  is 
largely  composed  of  bridge  "  shop" — which,  be  it  said, 
is  far  worse  than  hunting  or  golfing  "shop".  There 
are  times  and  seasons  for  all  things,  and  we  can  imagine 
nothing  more  tedious  for  one  who  does  not  play  the 
game  than  to  have  to  listen  to  a  long  conversation 
anent  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  spade  declaration  on 
a  hand  of  which  he  understands  nothing  and  cares 
less.  We  have  heard  of  certain  small  English  colonies 
at  French  watering-places  where  things  have  got 
to  such  a  pitch  that  in  consequence  of  frequent 
quarrels  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  won't 
speak  to  those  who  play,  and  don't  speak  to  those  who 
can't.  This  state  of  things  is  simply  ridiculous  and  the 
sooner  bridge  players  recognise  that  the  world  and 
society  contain  other  people  besides  themselves  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  One  other  point 
should  be  considered,  and  considered  carefully,  by 
those  who  for  some  reason  or  another,  generally  idle- 
ness, will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  elementary 
rules  of  the  game.  Anyone  endowed  with  ordinary 
intelligence  can  do  this.  If  they  have  not  this  intelli- 
gence they  have  no  right  whatever  to  play.  They 
naturally  lose  their  own  money,  which  is  of  no  con- 
sequence and  only  fair,  but  at  the  same  time  they  cause 
their  unfortunate  partner  to  do  the  same,  which  is  of 
much  consequence  and  most  unfair. 


CHESS. 

TN  this  column  we  do  not  intend  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  purely  chess  publications  by  entering 
into  minute  analysis  and  detail,  but  games,  problems 
and  subjects  of  interest  to  chess  players  will  be 
thoroughly  examined.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  secure  special  contributions  by  well-known  experts 
in  every  department  of  the  game. 

Problem  I. 
Specially  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  CoLLlNSCrX. 

Black. 


While. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  3  moves. 

The  solution  to  above  will  appear  next  week.  A  list  of  solvers  will 
be  published  periodically. 


The  following  game- 
Marshall  match  at  Paris- 
interest. 


-the  tenth  in  the  Janowski- 
-is  of  considerable  theoretical 


White 


Rlack 

D.  Janowski      F.  J.  Marshall. 

1.  P-K4  P-K4 

2.  Kt-KB3  Kt-QB3 


White 


3-  Kt-B3 
4.  B-Kt5 


Black 

Kt  — B3 
B-B4 


Marshall  plays  this  move  to  ensure  a  draw,  the  score 
being  four  to  three  in  his  favour.  In  the  famous  game 
between  Janowski  and  Lasker  at  Cambridge  Springs, 
the  latter  played  the  same  move  to  avoid  drawing. 


5.  Kt  x  P 

6.  B-B4 

7.  Kt  — KB3 
S.  KtxP 

9.  B  x  Kt 


Kt-Qs 
Q-K2 
P-Q4 
Kt  x  Kt 
P-OB; 


10.  Kt  x  Kt 

11.  Kt  — Kt3 

12.  Kt  x  B 

13-  P-Q4 

14.  QxP 


PxB 
PxP 
Q  x  Kt 
PxP  e.p. 
Castles 


Black  sacrifices  a  pawn  to  simplify  the  game,  relying 
upon  bishops  of  opposite  colours  to  achieve  his  object. 
As  opening  strategy  this  idea  is  entirely  original,  and  on 
examination  is  untenable.  It  is  agreed  that  defensive 
tactics  per  se  do  not  pay.  What  is  overlooked  is  that 
if  a  pawn  minus  is  good  enough  to  retain  a  draw  for 
the  one,  it  is  equally  good  for  the  other.  White  may 
therefore  enter  into  combinations  involving  the  loss  of 
two  or  even  three  pawns  and  be  in  no  worse  position 
for  drawing. 


15- 

B-K3 

Q-R4  ch 

27. 

B- 

B4 

Q 

-Bi 

16. 

Q-Q2 

Q-QK14 

28. 

R- 

■K7 

R 

-Q2 

17- 

P-QKt3 

B-B4 

29. 

R- 

KS 

P- 

-KR3 

18. 

P-QB4 

Q-B3 

3°- 

Q- 

K3 

K 

-R2 

19- 

Castles  K 

QR-Qi 

3i- 

P- 

KR3 

Q 

-B3 

20. 

Q-R5 

B-Q6 

32. 

R- 

K8 

B 

-B4 

21. 

KR-Qi 

P-QR3 

33- 

Q- 

KS 

B 

-Kt8 

22. 

Q-Kt6 

Q-K5 

34- 

Q- 

Kt8 

R 

-Q8ch 

23- 

P-KB3 

Q-K4 

35- 

K- 

-R2 

Q 

-QKt3 

24. 

R-Ki 

Q-Kti 

36. 

Q- 

B8 

P- 

-KR4 

25- 

QR-Qi 

B-B7 

37- 

P- 

B5 

Q- 

-KB3 

26. 

RxR 

RxR 

The  value  of  White's  extra  pawn  is  now  apparent. 

38.  B-Ks        Q-B4  39-  QxQ  BxQ 

Black  has  had  a  very  difficult  game,  although  the 
bishops  are  of  opposite  colours.  Refusing  to  ex- 
change queens  earlier,  he  now  offers  it  himself.  The 
net  result  is  that  Black  has  to  continue  the  game  a 
pawn  minus  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  winning. 
At  best  he  has  only  drawing  chances. 


40.  R  -  QKt8  R-Q2 

41.  K-Kt3       B  — Kt8 


42.  P-R3 

43.  P-KR4 


B-B7 
P-B3 


Black  attacks  the  queen's  Kt's  P  to  compel  it  to 
move.  Janowski,  of  course,  can  ignore  this  threat, 
since  if  B  x  P,  P-B6. 


44.  B  — B4  K-Kt3 

45.  K-B2  K-B4 

46.  B-R2  R-Q7  ch 

47.  K-Kt3  R-Q2 


48.  K-R3  K-K3 

49.  P-QKt4     B-B4  ch 

50.  K  — Kt3  P-KKt4 


Black  might  have  returned  to  B7,  leaving  to  White  the 
onus  of  forcing  a  win.  Marshall  has  now  been  playing 
for  a  draw  for  about  six  hours.  This  has  had  a  de- 
moralising effect  upon  him,  and  he  is  evidently  tired. 
The  tactics  which  he  adopted  were  bound  to  tell  against 
him  in  the  end. 


51.  B-Kti 


R-Q7 


Marshall  has  pointed  out  that  even  now  B  —  B7  would 
have  drawn.  Possibly,  but  he  did  not  explain  his  un- 
accountable play  at  this  point. 


52. 
S3- 
54- 
55- 
56. 
57- 


RxP 

K-B4 

R  — Kt6  ch 

KxB 

K-B4 

P-B6 


58.  RxP 


59- 
60. 
61. 


P-Kts 
K-K3 
R-R8 


PxP  ch 

RxKtP 

K-B2 

R-Kt4  ch 

R  x  B 

R-QB8 

K-Kt3 

R-B5  ch 

R-B7 

P-R6 


62.  R  — Kt8  ch  K-B4 

63.  R-Kt3  P-R7 

64.  R-R3  K-K4 

65.  RxPch  K-Q3 

66.  R-R6  K-B4 

67.  P-R4  K-Kt3, 

68.  R-R7  R-R7 

69.  P-B7  R-QB7 

70.  RxP  Resigns 


Marshall  is  seen  at  his  best  in  this  the  final  stage 
of  the  game.  His  resourcefulness  at  the  very  point 
when  the  game  is  hopeless  is  worth  studying. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MARCEL  SCHWOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — French  literature  loses  in  Marcel  Schwob  the 
most  scholarly  of  its  artists  in  prose,  and  his  friends 
the  most  helpful,  the  most  discriminating,  the  most 
encouraging,  of  friends  and  counsellors.  The  talent 
of  M.  Schwob  was,  like  the  man  himself,  reserved, 
somewhat   remote,   veiled   with  the   double   veil  of 
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irony  and  mystery.  "  Sachez  ",  he  says  in  the  pre- 
face to  "  Le  Roi  au  Masque  d'Or  ",  "que  tout  en  ce 
monde  n'est  que  sigues,  et  signes  de  signes".  He  was 
al  once  a  very  precise  scholar  and  a  symbolist  to  whom 
tact,  however  interesting-  in  itself,  was  of  significance 
only  as  a  sign  of  something  else.  No  one  has  ever 
written  his  own  language  with  more  purity,  and  his 
scholarship,  in  languages  ancient  and  modern,  was 
wide  and  exact.  I  have  never  known  a  Frenchman 
who  spoke  English  with  such  perfection,  or  seemed  so 
minutely  acquainted  with  English  literature.  His  whole 
lite  had  been  one  long  battle  for  health,  and  his  courage 
and  energy  under  all  obstacles  were  things  that  one 
took,  in  him,  quite  simply,  because  he  had  accustomed 
us  to  find  them  always  awake  in  him.  He  laboured  as 
willingly  for  others  as  for  himself,  caring  only  for 
results. 

Arthur  Symons. 


MR.  CHOATE'S  SPEECH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  February,  1905. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  Mr. 
Choate's  speech  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  on  the 
22nd  inst.  ?  It  was  surely  an  astonishing  indiscre- 
tion. In  drawing  a  comparison  between  English  and 
American  schools  he  noted  that  patriotism  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic. 
Since  when,  may  we  ask,  has  an  American  Ambassador 
obtained  the  right  to  lecture  us  as  to  where  and  when 
we  shall  teach  patriotism  ?  The  address  he  delivered 
on  Washington  was  neither  good  taste  nor  good  policy. 
Washington  is  nothing  to  us,  and  we  were  certainly 
nothing  to  Washington.  It  seems  to  have  become  an 
article  of  our  political  creed  that  we  are  tamely  to  endure 
all  things  from  America,  but  how  curiously  it  would 
read  were  an  English  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
to  lecture  a  school  of  American  children  on  the  virtues 
of  George  III  ! 

Mr.  Choate  wound  up  with  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  students  that  they  had  not,  as  in 
America,  the  stimulus  of  a  prospect  of  becoming  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  that  they  must  be 
content  with  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  County 
Council,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  were  very 
useful.  All  this  is  typical  of  the  tone  of  contemptuous 
patronage  with  which,  owing  to  the  action  of  our 
rulers,  Americans  think  themselves  entitled  to  treat  us, 
but  it  is  doing  very  little  towards  promoting  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  There  is  in 
England  a  growing  irritation  at  the  continuance  of  the 
"  let  us  be  kicked  "  attitude  adopted  by  so  many  of  our 
public  men.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Choate  would  have 
ventured  to  make  such  a  speech  in  any  other  country. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Roy  Horniman. 


MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review*. 

Sir, — Will  you,  or  any  one  of  your  readers  who  may 
have  the  information,  tell  the  rest  of  us  what  are  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  proposed  change  of 
the  official  name  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  Minister  of  Commerce  ?  When  we  know  that,  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  further  advantages  of  a 
similar  kind  may  be  expected  if  the  official  name  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  changed  to  Minister  of  Justice,  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  Minister  of  Marine, 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Minister  of 
Finance,  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  if  the  Seals  of  Office  are  changed  for 
Portfolios.  The  question  whether  or  not  so  much 
beauty  resides  in  the  word  "  Commerce "  that  we 
should  desire  it  above  the  word  "Trade"  involves 
considerations  of  taste,  and  so,  perhaps,  had  better 
be  left  alone.    However,  to  most  of  us  it  is  not  quite 


clear  why  it  is  considered  proper  to  obliterate  local 
colouring  in  order  to  bestow  the  sincere  flattery  of 
imitation  on  that  which  is  foreign. 

I  believe  that,  at  least  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  has  hitherto  been  a  traditional  avoidance  of  the 
word  minister  in  the  official  names  of  the  great  officers 
of  state.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  H. 


PROFESSOR  JEBB'S  "ANTIGONE". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  26  February,  1905. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  of  "  Tragic  Drama  in /Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  ",  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
writes  :  "  One  sees  with  surprise  that  he  still  prefers 
the  harsh  and  obscure  kwis  ('Antigone'  601)  to  the 
infinitely  superior  kot/s,  adopted  by  Professor  Jebb  ". 
Now  Professor  Jebb's  last  edition  gives  in  the  text  the 
reading  Korts,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and 
rejects  the  tasteless  conjecture  kottIs.  The  passage  is 
highly  impassioned,  and  (even  with  the  substitution  of 
Koiris  for  Koi'ts)  contains  much  "  mixed  metaphor  "  from 
the  modern  point  of  view  (which  would  read  "  siege  of 
troubles  "  instead  of  "sea  of  troubles  "  in  "  Hamlet  "). 
The  "dust"  thrown  on  the  corpse  of  Polynices  by 
Antigone  was  the  act  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
house  of  Labdacus.  This  is  expressed  in  a  magnificent 
welter  of  confused  imagery  in  the  passage  as  given  by 
the  MSS.  The  conjecture  rams  introduces  a  word 
which  so  far  as  we  know  was  a  common  vulgar  word, 
a  kitchen  utensil.  It  would  probably  have  affected  an 
Attic  audience  in  the  same  way  as  an  English  reader 
would  be  affected  if  Marvell  in  his  poem  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  had  used  instead  of  "  axe  "  the 
Gilbertian  "snickersnee". 

But,  putting  aside  the  question  of  taste,  one  may 
fairly  object,  first  to  the  glorification  of  a  conjecture 
as  compared  with  a  fine  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  baseless  appeal  to  Professor  Jebb's 
great  authority  for  so  unscholarly  a  view. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell, 

Trin.  Coll.  Dub. 

[Professor  Tyrrell's  letter  raises  two  points,  one  of 
taste,  and  one  of  fact.  We  will  take  the  question  of 
taste  first?  Curiously  enough  we  had  originally 
quoted  in  full  Professor  Campbell's  defence  of  kovis, 
as  a  capital  example  of  wrong  method.  We  omitted 
the  quotation  afterwards  from  want  of  space.  We  now 
venture  to  insert  it  in  self-defence,  to  show  what  "  a 
magnificent  welter  of  confused  imagery  "  really  looks 
like.  He  says  (p.  129)  "The  word  Karafiav  has  associa- 
tions derived  from  different  roots — '  to  cut  off'  and  '  to 
gather' — which  are  combined  in  the  idea  of  reaping. 
Hence,  when  '  the  reaper  Death  '  has  set  his  mark  upon 
Antigone,  in  consequence  of  her  spreading  dust  upon 
the  dead,  it  is  said  in  highly  figurative  language,  which 
is  not  free  from  confusion,  that  '  the  light  which  yet 
shone  upon  the  last  fibre  of  the  Lai'an  tree  is  swept  off 
by  gory  dust  sacred  to  the  gods  below,  and  '  (it  is  added 
by  a  '  harsh '  zeugma)  '  by  frenzied  words  and  a  fury- 
haunted  soul '."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Surely  even  "  a 
kitchen  utensil  "  might  come  in  handy  to  clear  up  a 
mess  like  that.  Secondly,  Professor  Jebb,  whatever  he 
may  say  in  his  last  edition,  was  strongly  for  "  kowis  "  in 
his  edition  of  1888,  even  showing  how  "  kovl<s"  could 
easily  be  an  error  of  copying.  We  are  sorry  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  and  sorry  we  did  not  find  out  the 
change,  regarding  as  we  did  the  1888  edition  as  final, 
but  half  a  Jebb  is  worth  one  or  two  other  authorities. 
Among  other  cogent  arguments  for  "  kotv t's"  he  says 
("  Antig."  p.  115)  "  Even  if  the  prevailing  associations 
of  the  word  had  been  homely,  Greek  lyric  poetry  could 
still  have  used  it  without  loss  of  dignity,  its  simple 
primary  sense  being  still  remembered  ".  The  italics  are 
ours,  "roiris"  is  read  by  Jortin,  Reiske,  and  others, 
and  at  any  rate  it  "makes  sense",  and  is  simple,  a 
quality  which  Professor  Campbell  claims  as  an  essential 
of  tragedy.  "  For  now  a  light  was  shining  over  the 
last  scion  of  the  house  of  Oedipus  ;  this  is  reaped  by 
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the  bloody  sickle  of  the  nether  Gods"  &c,  or,  a  freer 
version  getting  rid  of  the  "  mixed  metaphor  ",  "The 
last  scion  was  basking  in  the  light  ".—Ed.  S.R.| 


CHURCH  SCHOOLS  IN  WALES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— A  problem  for  Sir  William  Anson,  to  which  I 
hope^  you  will  refer,  is  suggested  by  the  news  that 
the  Church  schools  in  Merionethshire  are  some  thousands 
of  pounds  in  debt,  that  the  Merionethshire  County 
Council  has  been  warned  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
that  there  are  still  hopes  of  a  truce  between  the  Board 
and  the  Council— also  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury advises  his  brother  of  York  and  others  that  if 
Church  children  do  go  to  church  on  Saints'  days 
it  is  to  be  at  times  that  do  not  conflict  with  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  educational  authorities. 

One  knows  well  that  if  the  teachers  go  with  the 
children  to  church  out  of  school-hours,  it  will  be  said 
that  they  are  employed  in  work  that  is  inconsistent 
with  their  proper  duties.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that 
the  Church  schools  are  being  rapidly  undenomi- 
nationalised,  and  by  way  of  consolation  Churchmen 
are  informed  that  the  Primate  and  the  National  Society 
are  about  to  take  counsel's  opinion  on  the  matter. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
 .  J-  A.  P. 


PREDESTINATION  AND  PERSECUTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Savile  Club,  26  February,  1905. 

Sir, — I  have  never  in  my  life  before  corresponded 
about  any  review  of  my  work,  but  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  your  reviewer  has 
after  perusing  the  articles  of  religion  seriously  con- 
cluded that  Anglican  clergymen  are  not  committed  to 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  I  refer  to  a  review  of  a 
book  of  mine  on  "  Religious  Persecution  "  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  more 
particularly  to  Article  XVII. 

I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 

Mr.  Haynes  informs  us  that  "  Few  Anglican  clergy- 
men realise  that  they  are  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination  ".  All  Anglican  clergymen  must  know 
that  they  are  committed  to  a  doctrine  of  Predestination  ; 
but  the  teaching  of  the  17th  Article  is  Augustinian 
and  Lutheran,  whereas  the  context  of  the  statement  on 
p.  95  of  his  book  implies  that  they  are  committed  to 
the  full  Calvinistic  doctrine.  A  study  of  any  decent 
text-hook  on  the  Articles  (such  as  that  of  Dr.  Gibson) 
would  show  the  differences  between  the  two  theories  ; 
and  the  fact  that  such  text-books  are  required  to  be 
studied  before  ordination  in  all  dioceses  renders  it 
unlikely  that  only  few  Anglican  clergymen  realise  what 
they  are  committed  to.  But  Mr.  Haynes'  really  amazing 
statement  is  that  "the  article  in  question  tells  us  that  it  is 
only  '  curious  and  carnal  persons  '  who  will  think  about 
it".  Mr.  Haynes  need  not  even  study  a  commentary 
on  the  Articles  ;  he  need  only  read  the  sentence  in  the 
17th  Article  beginning  "  As'the  godly  consideration  of 
Predestination  "  to  see  how  utterly  'he  has  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  the  Article.  — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  TRANSLATING   OF  TOLSTOY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  with  interest  and  amusement  followed 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  and  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm  as  regards  the  translation  of  Tolstoy. 
I  had  no  intention  of  adding  a  few  words  of  my  own  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Beerbohm's  argument,  but  Mr.  Maude 
dragged  me  in  by  the  hair,  though  there  was  not  the 


slightest  excuse  for  doing  so,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
chastise  him  in  public,  however  unpleasant  this  task  is 
to  me. 

Mr.  Maude  has  been  making  a  number  of  state- 
ments, all  of  which  are  false,  some  of  them  wilfully  so. 
He  says  that  I  am  neither  a  Russian  by  race,  nor 
English  by  parentage.    If  he  means  to  insinuate  that 

■  my  having  been  born  in  Russia,  having  lived  there 
twenty  years,  having  studied  in  a  Russian  gymnasium 
and  a  Russian  university  does  not  entitle  me  to  Russian 
intellectual  citizenship,  because  my  father  is  not  a 

j  Russian,  he  must  have  suffered  from  a  temporary  aber- 
ration of  mind,  for  he  could  not  have  forgotten  that 
Pushkin's  ancestry  was  Negro,  and  Zhukovski's 
Turkish,  and  Gogol's  Little-Russian,  and  Nadson's 
and  Frug's  Jewish  ;  nor  could  he  have  overlooked,  as 
regards  English  literature,  the  translator  Motteux,  who 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  Zangwill,  whose  parentage  is 
Russian.  As  to  my  ability  to  write  English,  I  shall  not 
plead  any  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  contributed  to  English  periodicals  and  literature 
for  only  twenty-three  years,  but  will  ask  the  English 
critic  to  judge  Mr.  Maude  and  me  on  the  basis 
of  correct  English  and  nothing  else.  Similarly  it 
will  be  fair  to  allow  Tolstoy  to  pass  judgment  on 
our  respective  knowledge  of  Russian,  and  not  of 
English. 

Mr.  Maude  doubts  the  possibility  of  my  giving  a 
complete  translation  on  the  ground  that  if  I  included 
Tolstoy's  personal  letter  to  him  I  should  be  telling  an 
untruth.  Mr.  Maude  may  be  at  ease.  I  have  not 
included  Tolstoy's  personal  letter  to  him,  or  to  his 
own  family,  or  to  his  servants  or  any  other  irrelevant 
matter.  Mr.  Maude  doubts  my  ability  to  handle  the 
Four  Gospels,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  who 
can  translate  from  the  Russian  will  be  able  to  trans- 
late and  edit  from  the  Greek.  I  can  set  him  at  rest :  I 
was  for  nine  years  a  teacher  of  Greek,  and  I  speak 
Modern  Greek. 

However,  all  that  is  not  to  the  point.  What  I  wish 
to  direct  your  readers'  attention  to  is  the  history  of  my 
relations  to  my  translation  and  to  Mr.  Maude.  When 
in  1902  I  asked  Tolstoy's  permission  to  translate  his 
works,  he  informed  me  that  this  permission  was  open 
to  all  alike,  and  that  I  should  translate  his  published 
works  from  the  Moscow  edition  and  the  prohibited 
works  from  Tchertkoffs  edition.  I  have  followed  his 
wish  to  the  letter.  Tolstoy  has  further  evinced  his 
interest  in  my  work  by  promising  to  send  me  some 
articles  which  I  could  not  otherwise  procure.  The 
work  of  translation  has  to  a  great  extent  been  a  work 
of  love,  for  I  have  long  shared  many  of  Tolstoy's  ideas, 
having  as  early  as  1882  become  a  teetotaler  and  vege- 
tarian, and  having  in  the  same  year  emigrated  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  realising  a  life  of  "  coarse, 
scant  labour"  in  a  colony  of  British  Belize.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  my  views  antedate  the 
publication  of  Tolstoy's  works  in  which  such  a  life  was 
either  adopted  or  preached  by  him,  and  that  I  arrived 
at  them  not  as  a  slavish  imitator,  but  independently, 
though,  no  doubt,  through  similar  influences.  It  is 
this  close  bond  between  my  great  compatriot  (if  Mr. 
Maude  will  permit  me  to  call  him  thus)  and  myself  that 
enables  me  to  interpret  him  not  merely  philologically 
and  verbally,  but,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart.  The 
translation  is  all  finished,  containing  about  four  and 
a  half,  and  not  three  million  words,  as  Mr.  Maude 
says. 

In  November  of  1904  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maude,  in  which  he  entered  into  an  elaborate  praise  of 
himself,  and,  among  other  things,  said  :  "  I  have  my- 
self, for  the  last  four  years,  been  at  work  on  a  revised 
edition  of  Tolstoy's  works,  which  Grant  Richards  is 
publishing  in  England,  and  which  Messrs.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls   have  just  begun   to  publish  in  America. 
Neither  of  these  publishers  is  willing  to  launch  out  on 
any  great  expense,  and  the  more  I  have  realised  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  more  anxious  I  have 
I  been  to  find  someone  who,  without  letting  the  work  I 
,  have  already  accomplished  be  wasted,  would  ease  me  of 
j  so  large  an  undertaking.    Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
co-operate  in  any  way  ?  .  .  .  I  should,  if  we  worked 
together,  want  a  clear  and  businesslike  arrangement." 
I  This  letter  Mr.  Maude  ended  with  a  threat  to  prosecute 
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«my  publishers,  if  he  found  our  translation  in  any  way 
encroached  upon  his. 

I  answered  Mr.  Maude  politely  that  my  translation 
was  finished  and  that  I  had  had  no  reason  to  consult  any 
previous  translation.  Mr.  Maude  was  not  satisfied. 
He  caused  his  literary  agent  to  send  a  threat  to  Messrs. 
Dent  and  Co.,  the  English  representatives  of  Dana 
Estes  and  Co.  and  demanded  a  set  of  my  translation  for 
-comparison.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  supplied 
to  Mr.  Maude,  and  he  cannot  claim  ignorance  as  to  my 
translation.  He  furthermore  sent  a  letter  to  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  his  American  publishers  of  the 
"  Resurrection",  with  veiled  threats  to  investigate  my 
translation  of  the  "  Resurrection  ".  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.  had  to  disabuse  Mr.  Maude  as  to  the 
exclusive  right  to  a  translation  of  the  "  Resurrection  ". 
Mr.  Maude  is  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  me,  in 
which  I  freely  expressed  my  contempt  for  the  literary 
ethics  involved  in  his  actions.  He  is  not  satisfied.  He 
drags  me  in  before  the  public.  If  he  wants  me  to  give 
an  analysis  of  his  translations  I  will  do  so. 

Leo  Wiener. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford. 

26  February,  1905. 

Sir,  — I  have  read  Professor  Wiener's  letter  with  inte- 
rest, but  will  not  spend  much  time  on  the  personal  matters 
that  have  upset  him.  I  never  said  a  word  about  the 
Professor's  competence  or  incompetence  to  translate 
the  Four  Gospels,  nor  do  I  at  all  understand  what  his 
knowledge  of  "modern  Greek"  has  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  never  asked  for,  and  never  saw,  the  set  of 
books  he  supposes  me  to  have  claimed,  and  most  of  his 
other  accusations  are  equally  far-fetched.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  feel  that  an  explanation  from  me  is 
called  for.  By  publishing  a  selected  passage  from  a 
letter  not  written  for  publication,  the  Professor  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  that  at  one  time  I  was  ready  to  allow 
my  wife's  and  my  own  versions  of  Tolstoy  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  series  with  his.  I  admit  that  this 
error  was  a  grave  one  ;  but  I  plead  in  extenuation  that 
I  did  not  then  know  how  little  suited  the  Professor  was 
for  his  task.  The  news  that  Mr.  Grant  Richards  could 
not  continue  the  edition  I  was  editing  had  reached  me, 
together  with  the  news  that  a  new  series  of  Tolstoy's 
works  was  projected  in  America,  and  I  rashly  thought 
a  combination  between  the  translators  might  be  feasible. 
Since  then,  however,  I  have  seen  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Professor  Wiener's  edition,  and  have  arranged  with 
Messrs.  Constable  to  reissue  mine  independently.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  in  America,  where  two  unauthorised 
versions  of  "Resurrection"  and  one  of  "What  is 
Art?  "  are  already  on  the  market,  Messrs.  Dana  Estes 
and  Co.  should  issue  Professor  Wiener's  versions  of 
those  books  ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  an  English  firm 
of  repute  should  agree  to  import  them  into  this  country. 
Perhaps,  however,  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.  were  not 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  when  they  made  their 
contract. 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  can  be  dealt  with 
briefly.  What  I  thought  it  fair  to  point  out  to  Professor 
Wiener  and  to  those  associated  with  him  was,  that 
though  Tolstoy  claims  no  rights  in  his  own  works,  and 
it  is  open  to  anyone  to  make  new  translations  of  them 
provided  he  does  not  borrow  from  translations  pro- 
tected by  law,  my  wife  and  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  retain  the  rights  in  our  own  versions. 
I  mean  that  while  any  one  may  retranslate  the  books, 
theymust  please  not  borrow  from  our  versions  without 
obtaining  our  permission  to  do  so.  Since  imitation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  I  beg  to  ask  Professor 
Wiener  whether  he  follows  Tolstoy,  or  me,  in  this 
matter  ? 

Tolstoy  has  not  grudged  the  Professor  the  same 
general  authorisation  he  gives  to  everyone  else  ;  and 
has  even  furnished  him  with  the  elementary  rule  that, 
generally  speaking,  he  had  better  use  the  Moscow 
edition  for  works  allowed  in  Russia,  and  for  others,  the 
best  Russian  edition  published  abroad.  The  Professor 
does  not  seem  to  suspect  that  he  needs  more  guidance 


than  this  to  equip  him  for  his  task  as  editor  ;  to  show 
that  there  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  let  me 
take  the  case  of  "What  is  Art?",  a  book  that,  in 
Russian,  has  been  published  only  in  Moscow.  I  trans- 
lated it  from  Tolstoy's  MSS.,  discussed  it  with  Tolstoy 
personally,  and  exchanged  dozens  of  letters  with  him 
about  it,  consulting  him  on  every  doubtful  point  that 
arose.  When  my  version  was  ready  Tolstoy  wrote  a 
preface  in  which  he  said  : — 

"This  book  of  mine,  'What  is  Art?'  appears  now 
for  the  first  time  in  its  true  form.  More  than  one 
edition  has  already  been  issued  in  Russia,  but  in  each 
case  it  has  been  so  mutilated  by  the  Censor  that  I 
request  all  who  are  interested  in  my  views  on  art 
only  to  judge  of  them  by  the  work  in  its  present 
shape." 

After  a  couple  of  pages  that  vigorously  expose  the 
methods  of  the  Russian  Censor,  Tolstoy  concludes 
thus  :  "I  may  also  mention  that  besides  reinstating 
the  parts  excluded  by  the  Censor  from  the  Russian 
edition,  other  corrections  and  additions  of  importance 
have  been  made  in  this  edition." 

Is  it,  I  ask,  reasonable  of  Professor  Wiener  to  pre- 
tend that  this  is  a  "private  letter"  he  is  free  to  omit 
from  his  "  complete  "  edition?  Yet  he  has  to  suppress 
it,  or  how  can  he  hope  to  persuade  the  public  into 
accepting  his  version  of  the  book — translated  as  it  is 
apparently  from  the  Moscow  edition,  since  no  other 
Russian  edition  exists?  Again,  in  "Sevastopol",  the 
Professor — blindly  trusting  to  the  Moscow  edition— has 
included  passages  Tolstoy  did  not  write,  and  which  he 
requested  my  wife  and  me  to  expunge  from  the  version 
we  made.  When,  therefore,  the  Professor  informs  us 
that  he  "  had  no  reason  to  consult  any  previous  trans- 
lation ",  what  need  have  we  of  any  further  witness 
as  to  his  competence  for  his  task  ?  If,  once  more,  he 
has  ignored  the  guidance  Tolstoy  gave  to  my  versions 
of  other  books  (the  Essays,  for  instance),  there  will  be 
similar  blunders  to  point  out  when  later  volumes  of  the 
new  edition  appear. 

In  the  important  case  of  "  Resurrection  ",  mentioned 
in  my  previous  letter,  we  have  a  book  translated  by  my 
wife  in  consultation  with  Tolstoy,  carefully  revised 
after  the  first  editions  had  appeared,  authorised  and 
!  commended  by  Tolstoy  himself,  highly  appreciated  by 
the  most  competent  critics,  and  the  whole  profits  of 
which  have  been  handed  over  to  a  committee  to  admini- 
ster for  public  purposes.  Again,  I  ask,  is  it  in  good 
taste  for  Professor  Wiener  to  attempt  to  substitute  his 
translation  for  ours,  unless  he  hopes  to  benefit  the 
I  public  by  offering  a  better  version — a  point  a  man  who 
does  not  "  consult  any  previous  translation  "  can  hardly 
have  condescended  to  consider?  Many,  who  remember 
the  purposes  for  which  Tolstoy  gave  this  work,  would, 
I  am  sure,  regret  to  see  the  proceeds  of  it  diverted 
from  public  purposes  to  private  pockets. 

I  see  that  one  of  your  leading  contemporaries  has 
already  commented  on  "  the  many  slipshod  phrases  and 
Americanisms "  indulged  in  by  the  Professor  ;  my 
present  object,  however,  is  not  to  make  sport  of  his 
mistakes,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  an  author  so 
severely  hampered  by  the  press-censor  as  Tolstoy  has 
been  deserves  a  very  different  kind  of  editing  from 
that  afforded  in  a  machine-made  version  (twenty-five 
volumes  of  which  are  to  appear  within  a  twelvemonth) 
engineered  by  a  man  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  books  were  written  by 
Tolstoy. 

I  have  preferred  to  leave  most  of  Professor  Leo 
Wiener's  blunders  unnoticed,  treating  him  as  gently  as 
is  consistent  with  my  duty  to  the  public.  I  should  like, 
if  possible,  to  part  amicably  from  one  who  at  least 
bears  an  honoured  Christian  name,  and  whose  views 
enable  him  (so  he  tells  us)  to  interpret  Tolstoy  "  from 
the  heart"!  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  welcome  the 
Professor's  kind  offer  to  supply  an  analysis  of  my  trans- 
lations, and  promise,  in  my  next  editions,  to  try  to 
correct  any  slips  he  may  be  able  to  point  out. 

Yours  truly, 

Aylmer  Maude. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  GREAT  SERVANT  OF  THE  CROWN. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava." 
By   Sir    Alfred    Lyall.     2  vols.     London :  1 
Murray.     1905.    36s.  net. 

XO  man  ever  served  the  Crown  in  so  many  and  such 
important  posts  as  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
Lord  Dufferin  was  successively  Under-Secretary  of 
India,  Viceroy  of  Canada,  Ambassador  at  S.  Peters- 
burg, Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Special  Envoy  at 
Cairo,  Viceroy  of  India,  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
finally  Ambassador  at  Paris.  Each  of  these  great 
posts  he  filled  between  1872  and  1896  with  hardly  a 
break,  at  most  with  only  a  few  months'  holiday. 
In  none  of  them  did  he  make  a  mistake  :  in  some 
of  them,  as  at  Ottawa,  Cairo,  and  Simla,  he 
achieved  brilliant  successes.  These  results  he  owed, 
we  believe,  to  his  inherited  character,  which  was  a 
singular  combination  of  intrepidity  and  caution,  of 
rhetoric  and  insight,  of  wit  without  recklessness, 
and  of  urbanity  without  insincerity.  Some  of  his 
paternal  ancestors  were  sailors  of  the  dashing  Irish 
type  ;  and  his  mother  was  one  of  the  three 
celebrated  Sheridan  sisters,  the  other  two  being 
Mrs.  Norton  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Lord 
Dufferin  owed  little  to  the  usually  defective  edu- 
cation which  a  young  aristocrat  received  in  those 
days.  He  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  successful 
diplomatist,  who  was  regarded  as  "  trds  fin"  by  his 
colleagues,  and  who  spoke  French  very  badly — so  badly, 
indeed,  that  nothing  but  his  native  dignity  and  force  of 
character  saved  him  from  being  ridiculous.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  has  written  the  record  of  this  triumphant  career, 
from  materials  supplied  to  him  by  Lady  Dufferin — the 
devoted  helpmeet  of  a  great  man — with  all  the  ability 
and  impartiality  which  we  should  have  expected  from 
his  pen.  If  we  miss  anything  in  the  memoir  it  is  the 
personal  note.  We  do  not  of  course  know  what 
opportunities  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  had,  or  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  papers  placed  at  his  disposal.  But  \ 
we  would  gladly  exchange  some  of  the  processions 
and  speeches  for  sketches  of  Lord  Dufferin  in  his 
hours  of  ease,  in  his  library,  or  at  his  dinner- 
table.  A  private  letter  is  often  more  interesting 
than  a  public  despatch  ;  and  the  unofficial  corre- 
spondence and  confidential  talk  of  Lord  Dufferin 
must  have  been  rich  in  amusement  and  information. 
We  are  not  blaming  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  for  always  show- 
ing us  the  great  proconsul  in  uniform,  because,  as  has  j 
been  said,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  discharged  his  task.  We  merely  emphasise 
our  opinion  that  the  most  interesting  biographies  are 
the  most  personal. 

Lord  Dufferin's  career  began  with  his  appointment 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1872.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  in  Canada  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
worries  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  Governor- 
General.  A  British  nobleman  comes  out  from  the  old 
country  with  conventional  ideas  about  constitutional 
practice  and  the  manners  and  morals  of  party  leaders. 
On  landing  in  the  Dominion  he  finds  he  has  stepped 
into  a  hornets'  nest.  He  is  immediately  set  upon 
from  all  sides,  by  an  abusive  press,  and  by  two 
sets  of  politicians,  who  combine  only  in  demanding 
the  impossible  in  the  language  of  menace.  Lord 
Dufferin  arrived  in  Canada  at  a  very  awkward  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  Dominion.  The  Act  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Dominion  passed  by  Disraeli's 
Government  in  1867,  had  only  just  begun  to  work,  and 
was  producing  great  friction.  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia  had  not  yet  come  in ;  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  not  yet  begun.  Round  the  federa- 
tion of  the  outlying  colonies  and  the  construction  of  the 
railway  revolved  the  politics  of  Canada,  and  the  Viceroy 
found  himself  tugged  at  by  two  sets  of  politicians,  both 
of  whom  wanted  money  for  their  own  purposes,  both  of 
whom  seemed  to  think  it  the  Viceroy's  duty  to  provide 
them  with  that  commodity,  and  both  of  whom  indulged 
in  vague  threats  of  separation  if  their  demands 
were  not  satisfied.  In  these  trying  circumstances 
Lord   Dufferin   behaved  with  the   greatest  tact  and 


courage.  He  entertained  lavishly :  he  flattered  the 
vain  :  he  cajoled  the  recalcitrant :  but  he  never  sacri- 
ficed his  own  dignity  or  that  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  grip  of  a  master  was  concealed 
by  the  velvet  glove,  and  though  he  was  always 
urbanity  itself  Lord  Dufferin  put  the  colonial  politician 
in  his  place.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  gives  a  good  instance  of 
Lord  Dufferin's  ready  wit  upon  an  emergency.  British 
Columbia  was  wrangling  with  the  Dominion  about  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had 
suggested  certain  terms  of  settlement,  which  the 
Dominion  Premier  had  not  carried  out.  When  the 
Viceroy  visited  British  Columbia,  he  was  confronted  by 
a  triumphal  arch  bearing  the  motto,  "  The  Carnarvon 
terms  or  Separation".  "Alter  one  letter  in  your 
inscription " ,  said  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  authorities, 
"and  make  it  Reparation,  and  I  will  drive  under  your 
arch  :  otherwise  I  shall  drive  round  it  ".  The  British 
Columbian  authorities,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour, 
refused,  and  the  Viceroy  drove  round  the  arch. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  sometimes  called  the  Disraeli 
of  the  Dominion,  got  into  a  mess  and  had  to 
resign,  because  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a  person  to 
whom  he  had  promised  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  more  touchy  than 
most  colonials,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  it 
required  all  Lord  Dufferin's  art  to  soothe  him  into 
loyalty.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  troubles, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  Lepine  and  Louis  Riel 
questions,  Lord  Dufferin  left  Canada  by  the  admission 
of  all  the  most  popular  and  successful  Viceroy  who  had 
ever  reigned  at  Ottawa. 

After  his  term  as  Governor-General,  Lord  Dufferin 
was  sent  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  Ambassador  to 
S.  Petersburg,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  while  he  was  on  the  Bosphorus  that 
the  troubles  arose  in  Egypt,  which  culminated  in  the 
rebellion  of  Arabi  Pacha.  After  Lord  Wolseley's 
victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir  it  was  patent  even  to  Glad- 
stone's Government  that  some  serious  step  must  be 
taken  towards  the  organisation  of  Egypt.  It  was 
felt  that  the  situation  called  for  a  master's  intervention, 
and  Lord  Dufferin  was  instructed,  to  proceed  from 
Constantinople  to  Cairo,  and  report  upon  the  whole 
position.  The  result  was  the  production  of  that  famous 
despatch  upon  Egypt  with  the  now  celebrated  purple 
patch,  in  which  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the 
Egyptian  fellah  is  compared  to  the  lips  of  Memnon 
touched  by  the  rising  sun.  But  as  Lord  Milner  and 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  point  out,  Lord  Dufferin  was  no  mere 
rhetorician.  Beneath  his  occasionally  Irish  extrava- 
gance and  fancy  there  always  lay  a  serious  purpose  p 
and  his  most  sonorous  periods  were  always  informed 
by  industry.  His  Egyptian  despatch,  if  read  to-day, 
illustrates  the  truth  that  experience  makes  more  pro- 
phets than  revelation. 

On  Lord  Ripon's  retirement  in  1884  Lord  Dufferin 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India  by  Gladstone. 
The  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  one  of  the  "  Ilbert  Bills  ", 
was  on  the  anvil  when  the  new  Viceroy  arrived,  and 
Lord  Dufferin's  knowledge  of  land  legislation  in  Ireland 
helped  him  to  settle  this  vexed  question  of  tenure.  But 
a  much  more  awkward  business  confronted  him,  namely, 
the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier.  Lord  Dufferin 
handled  the  Ameer  with  consummate  tact,  and  was 
actually  entertaining  that  potentate  in  his  camp  at 
Rawul  Pindi  when  the  news  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Russian  and  Afghan  outposts  arrived.  The  news  that 
sent  a  shudder  through  the  bourses  of  Europe,. and 
excited  Gladstone  into  slapping  the  box  and  asking  for 
£10, 000,000  credit,  was  treated  by  the  Ameer  as  of  no 
more  consequence  than  a  shower  of  rain.  Lord  Dufferin 
gave  him  a  ribbon  and  a  star  and  sent  him  away  quite 
happy.  In  India  Lord  Dufferin  managed  to  make  him- 
self liked  and  respected  both  by  natives  and  British 
officials,  an  achievement  which  only  those  who  know 
the  Peninsula  can  rightly  appraise.  But  after  his 
fourth  year  Lord  Dufferin  began  to  feel  that  long- 
ing for  Europe  which  comes  over  every  Briton 
after  he  has  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
tropics  and  the  colonies,  and  he  asked  Lord  Salisbury 
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for  an  Embassy,  indicating  his  preference  for  Rome. 
His  request  was  almost  immediately  granted,  and  he 
repaired  to  the  Cjuirinal  straight  from  Bombay  towards 
the  end  of  1889.  It  was  of  course  understood  that 
Rome  was  the  first  step  on  that  gentle  slope  which 
leads  to  retirement  ;  and  it  was  at  Rome,  on  going  to 
the  theatre  to  hear  Sarah  Bernhardt,  that  Lord  Dufferin 
first  noticed  that  he  was  growing  deaf — "  obrepit  non 
intellecta  senectus  ".  After  two  quiet  years  at  Rome, 
in  1892  Lord  Dufferin  received  from  Lord  Salisbury 
the  blue  riband  of  the  diplomatic  turf,  the  embassy  at 
Paris  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Lytton.  Paris 
is  too  close  to  London  to  afford  an  ambassador  much 
opportunity  of  distinction,  and  his  strenuous  life  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  Lord  Dufferin.  His  deafness  in- 
creased, and  possibly  this  infirmity  coupled  with  his  very 
British  French  interfered  a  little  with  his  success  in 
Paris.  Besides,  England  was  very  unpopular  in  France 
at  that  time,  and  our  Ambassador  was  made  the  object 
of  what  looked  like  a  concerted  attack  by  the  Parisian 
Press.  Lord  Dufferin  was  at  all  times  sensitive  to 
newspaper  criticism,  and  he  answered  his  anonymous 
assailants  with  so  much  spirit  and  wit  that  they  were 
silenced.  In  1896  Lord  Dufferin  touched  his  seventieth 
year,  an  age  at  which  a  wise  rule  in  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic services  compels  a  public  servant  to  retire,  a  rule 
which  might  well  be  applied  to  the  bench  of  judges. 
In  the  previous  year  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  to  his 
daughter,  "  I  am  beginning  to  have  a  great  craving  for 
rest  and  peace,  and  especially  for  the  country".  It  had 
been  well  for  him  if  he  had  satisfied  this  craving,  and 
been  content  to  live  his  last  few  years  on  what  we  admit 
was  a  most  inadequate  pension.  Lord  Dufferin's  end 
is  a  tragic  illustration  of  the  saying  "  call  no  man 
happy  until  he  is  dead ".  With  rapidly  failing 
mental  and  physical  powers  Lord  Dufferin  was  so 
unlucky  as  to  run  up  against  Whitaker  Wright. 
It  was  a  piece  of  bad  luck,  because  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  Lord  Dufferin  would  have  drawn 
large  fees  for  the  use  of  his  name  and  the  com- 
pany would  have  jogged  on.  But  Whitaker  Wright 
was  a  rogue  of  no  ordinary  calibre  ;  he  ruined  his 
shareholders,  and  killed  himself  and  Lord  Dufferin. 
For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  worry  and  humiliation 
of  the  London  and  Globe  scandal  killed  Lord  Dufferin. 
The  death-bed  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  with  which 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  closes  this  biography,  is  the  most  per- 
fectly touching  document  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  read. 
"  Dear  Lord  Salisbury, — Being,  as  the  doctors  seem  to 
say,  on  my  death-bed,  I  desire,  while  I  still  have  my  wits 
about  me,  to  place  in  your  hands  my  resignation  of 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  the  lieutenancy  of  this  county.  I  suppose 
that  under  these  circumstances  ill-health  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  valid  excuse.  I  desire  also  to  thank  you 
for  the  great  kindness  and  consideration  you  have 
never  failed  to  show  me  since  the  time  you  started  me 
in  my  diplomatic  career,  for  having  kept  the  Italian 
Embassy  so  long  open  for  me,  and  for  innumerable 
acts  of  kindness.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  knew  how 
much  I  liked  you  from  the  time  you  were  a  thin,  frail, 
little  lower  boy  at  Cookesley's,  even  then  writing,  as 
my  tutor  used  to  say,  such  clever  essays.  This  is  all 
I  have  strength  to  say.  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you. 
Ever  yours,  Dufferin  and  Ava."  And  so,  like  many 
another,  he  died  babbling  of  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  NEW  STATE. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  III. :  "  The 
Wars  of  Religion."   Cambridge :  At  the  Uni-  I 
versity  Press.    1904.   16s.  net. 

HTHIS  volume  covers  in  nearly  eight  hundred  pages  a 
period  of  some  seventy  years  (1550-1625).  It 
fulfils  the  promise  of  the  original  scheme,  a  series  of 
special  essays  by  experts,  without  footnotes,  and  with 
a  copious  bibliography.  In  spite  of  its  erudition  and 
fulness  of  detail,  it  is  easy  reading  ;  the  attention  is 
concentrated,  and  the  unity  and  continuity  of  each 
section  is  well  preserved.  The  writers  have  even 
attained  a  sort  of  common  style,  and  individuality  of 
judgment  or  method  is  kept  well  in  check.    The  whole  1 


effect  is  clear,  because  interest  is  levelled  on  one  exclu- 
sive statesman,  period,  or  moment,  and  there  is  no 
distracting  episode  to  confuse  as  in  a  mere  annalist's 
chronicle.    To  some  critics  the  performance  of  the 
several  writers  may  seem  unequal.    In  the  history  of 
the  Empire,  the  Master  of  Peterhouse  with  his  close- 
j  packed  material  and  puzzling  intricacies  of  the  princely 
succession  is  perhaps  a  trifle  heavy  in  hand  ;   he  is 
cautious  and  accurate,  but  singularly  devoid  of  any 
graces  of  diction,  picturesque  narrative,  or  indication 
of  a  wide  historic  grasp.    Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  opening 
chapter  on  the  troubled  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  is  a  painstaking  and  purely  historic  sum- 
mary of  events,  without  any  philosophic  reflection  or 
tracing  of  causes — neither  better  nor  worse  than  such 
compilations  are  wont  to  be  ;  it  is  not  an  inspiriting 
exordium  to  the  book  and  begins  and  ends  abruptly. 
He   improves  in   his   appreciative   essay  on  Italian 
letters,  and  is  certainly  right  in  placing  the  division 
of  the    mediaeval   and   modern  world  "  not  in  the 
fifteenth,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ".    With  the   late   Dr.   S.   R.  Gardiner's  essay 
too  the  sweep  and  pageantry  of  history  settles  down 
into  a  very  sedate  walk  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  essay  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  one  in  the 
earlier  volume.    On  a  higher  level  of  excellence  not  of 
knowledge  but  of  form,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
I  Mr.  Edmundson's  admirable   and   continuous  narra- 
I  tive  of  the  liberation  of  the   Netherlands.     This  is 
i  thoroughly  good  work  ;   the  substance  is  solid,  the 
'  presentation    lucid    and  convincing.     Good   too  are 
Mr.   Nisbet  Bain's    account    of  Polish    politics  and 
Dr.  Brosch's  vivid  description  of  the  zenith  of  Ottoman 
I  ascendency.    Very  clear  and  impartial  is  Mr.  Laws' 
history  of  Mary  Stewart's  reign  and  life.    To  be  ranked 
even  higher  as   original   contributions  of  permanent 
j  value  are  the   biographies  of  Cosmo   de'  Medici  in 
,  Tuscany,  and  Emmanuel  in  Savoy,  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
I  written  with  unmistakeable  Oxford  breadth  of  view, 
;  vigour  of  expression  and  richness  of  illustration  :  of 
Sixtus  V.  by  Count  Balzani,  a  full  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  a  marvellously  brief  and  pregnant  pontifi- 
j  cate  :  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  ; 
1  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  brilliant  and  con- 
vincing chronicle  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  written  with  real 
feeling  by  Mr.  Martin  Hume,  and  giving  to  many 
readers  an  entirely  novel  interpretation  of  the  austere 
royal  martyr  in  a  mistaken  cause.    Perhaps  (to  our 
shame  be  it  said)  the  most  original  and  unfamiliar  theme 
is  Mr.   Dunlop's  Ireland  ;  this  is  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  work  ;  though  in  it  we  discover  the  one  sentence 
in  the  whole  volume  that  savours  of  the  partisan : 
"  Government  in  Ireland  has  always  meant  the  interests 
of  England  and  not  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  ",  a 
judgment   surely   unmerited   by   the   blundering  but 
conscientious  benevolence  of  the  last  sixty  years.  We 
must  reserve  one  special  word  of  very  genuine  com- 
mendation for  the  concluding  essay  by  Mr.  Figgis  on 
"  Political  Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  Century",  which  is 
perhaps  the  high-water  mark  of  acute,  dispassionate 
and   sympathetic    philosophy — strictly   impartial  and 
kindly  in  tone,  full  of  illuminating  general  ideas,  yet 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  world  of  particulars  ;  and 
moving  easily  and  without  confusion  among  the  per- 
plexities of  that  singular  union,  religious  freedom  and 
political  tyranny. 

For  in  spite  of  the  title  of  the  book  and  its  record  of 
the  struggles  "for  conscience  sake",  it  is  not  the 
religious  interest  that  predominates  ;  the  characters 
that  move  and  act  and  create  are  the  builders  of  the 
civil  fabric,  of  the  modern  state.  In  this  volume  the 
student  will  get  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  problem, 
Why  the  claims  to  freedom  of  confession  coincided 
with  a  willing  surrender  to  civil  tyranny,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  last  decaying  vestiges  of  mediaeval  liberty  ? 
The  charter  of  democratic  privilege,  the  boldest  pre- 
tensions of  popular  sovereignty — these  are  the  work 
of  the  reactionary  Jesuits  ;  Divine  Right  of  king  or 
state,  unquestioning  obedience  of  the  subject— this  is 
the  contribution  of  the  progressive  reformers.  All  the 
arguments  by  which  temporal  dominion  and  state 
supremacy  can  be  modified  or  upset,  by  which  even 
tyrannicide  could  be  justified,  are  familiar  to  the 
League,  and   to   that  new  society,  which  from  the 
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arsenal  of  a  now  obsolete  theocracy  provided  weapons 
to  modern  demagogues.  The  theory  of  Divine  Right 
arises  through  no  consecration  of  the  state  by  Catholic- 
ism, but  as  a  distinct  and  articulate  protest  against 
such  an  alliance.  The  one  pathetic  failure  in  the  great 
universal  task  of  levelling  and  centralising  is  Philip  II. ; 
just  because  for  him  the  religious  interest  is  superior 
even  to  dynastic,  family,  national  welfare.  For,  let  us 
mention  in  passing,  the  admirable  essays  on  Spain 
dismiss  for  ever  the  legend  of  a  vicious  and  cruel 
demon,  forcing  an  unwelcome  policy  on  the  unhappy 
people  by  the  help  of  Rome.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Popes  throughout  thwart  his  designs  ;  the  Inquisition 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Moriscoes  are  warmly  sup- 
ported by  popular  sentiment.  The  King  himself  is 
pronounced  "  conscientious  ",  "  clement  ",  "  well- 
meaning",  "peace-loving",  "  of  gentle  instincts  "  and 
"  extremely  strong  family  affections",  "  a  good  husband 
and  father",  is  "revered  by  the  people  as  a  saint"; 
while  his  "  memory  is  still  cherished  as  a  great  king, 
not  for  what  he  did  but  for  what  he  dreamed  ".  But 
except  in  Spain,  "plus  Catholique  que  le  Pape  ",  the 
advance  is  secular.  Everywhere  the  tendency  is  towards 
compact  areas,  well-defined  boundaries,  centralised 
administration,  free  from  the  idealism  of  a  distant  and 
shadowy  suzerainty.  William  of  Orange,  the  lesser 
German  princes,  Cosmo  of  Tuscany,  Emmanuel  of 
Savoy,  Henry  IV.,  Elizabeth  are  all  different  examples 
of  a  common  type  ;  and  no  figure  is  more  significant 
than  Sixtus  V.,  a  territorial  sovereign  rather  than 
the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  driving  out  the  27,000 
bandits  who  seem  to  have  flourished  in  the  Papal  States 
under  his  predecessor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Castiglione  and 
Machiavelli  wrote  on  political  ideas  almost  at  the 
same  moment — the  last  of  the  old  order  of  chivalrous 
honour,  the  first  of  the  new  order  of  unscrupulous 
competition  and  struggle  for  bare  existence.  Mr. 
Butler  remarks:  "The  'Prince'  became  at  once  the 
mark  for  a  storm  of  criticism  .  .  .  while  its  maxims 
are  those  which  have  governed  the  practice  of  states- 
men in  general  for  the  last  300  years."  Princes 
received  a  mandate  (none  the  less  real  because  so 
often  unspoken)  to  crush  out  ruthlessly  the  forces  of 
disorder,  the  noble  and  the  brigand  ;  to  expel  con- 
ceptions hostile  to  local  unity,  the  indistinct  preten- 
sions of  Church  or  foreign  overlord.  Cold  mercantile 
calculation  supplanted  the  self-sacrifice  and  surrender 
of  knight  errantry ;  settled  finance  and  orderly  but 
oppressive  taxation  superseded  royal  appeals  for 
generous  subsidies  in  the  crisis  of  the  moment.  Such 
direct  and  personal  tribute  disappeared  in  the  absurdity 
of  Philip  III.'s  distress,  when  "officers  as  a  last  resort 
were  sent  from  door  to  door  to  beg  any  sum  not  below 
fifty  reals  for  the  sustenance  of  the  King  and  his 
family".  Economy  takes  the  place  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion to  a  cause  ;  "  military  efficiency  implies  organised 
finance".  Among  the  Jesuits  "  nothing  was  to  count 
but  efficiency".  "The  importance  of  having  a  central 
power  to  carry  on  uniformly  and  with  rapidity  the 
administrative  functions  of  a  modern  State  " — there,  in 
a  typical  cumbrous  modern  phrase,  is  the  secret  lever  of 
all  the  movements  of  that  age. 

What  Balzani  says  of  Sixtus  V.  might  be  written  of 
all  other  statesmen:  "The  power  of  the  barons,  a 
remnant  of  feudal  ideas  and  democratic  tyrannies  " 
(elsewhere  "municipal  despotism  and  feudal  lordship") 
"  was  supplanted  by  the  modern  conception  of  the 
unity,  the  central  authority  of  the  state  ".  "  Citizens  ", 
said  Guicciardini,  "care  little  for  forms  of  government, 
if  only  justice  is  well  administered  ".  And  this  new 
guarantee  of  order  and  equality  comes  naturally  at 
first  under  the  patronage  of  hereditary  kingship  ;  but 
(as  in  Machiavelli)  this  identification  with  monarchy  is 
misleading  or  purely  accidental.  European  autocracy 
has  never  meant  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  single 
ruler,  only  a  steady  and  relentless  impersonal  regimen 
which  sacrifices  the  unit  to  the  whole  and  will  hear  of 
no  privilege  or  exception.  The  satellites  are  men  of 
the  people  ;  it  cannot  trust  the  old  particularist  nobles  ; 
in  Spain  "  the  Secretaries  of  State  each  in  charge  of  a 
department  were  invariably  persons  of  obscure  birth  ". 
That  is,  it  is  always  bureaucratic.  The  nation  wearied 
of  incessant  turmoil  asked  for  peace,  order  and  common 


;  justice  ;  above  all,  the  abasement  of  all  minor  preroga- 
;  tives,  all  intermediate  corporations  :  the  jealousy  of  the 
j  democratic   spirit   submits   willingly   to   a  universal 
tyrant.    "Corporate  bodies,  guilds,  monasteries ",  all 
intervening  links,  "are  swallowed  up  in  the  State". 
:  The  "  dangers  of  the  undiluted  conception  of  legal 
I  sovereignty "  are  well  pointed  out  in  the  concluding 
I  essay  ;  necessary  though  such  a  conception  was  to  pre- 
:  serve  religious  liberty  against  an  interfering  and  secu- 
lar Theocracy.    Gradually  there  disappears  from  the 
idea  of  the  ruler,  the  aim  of  government,  every  moral 
implication  ;  Hobbes  completes  with  significant  cyni- 
cism the  development  of  political  theory.    We  may 
compare  Mr.  Wells'  scheme  of  the  New  Republicans 
to-day.  "  Under  the  Juggernaut  car  of  efficiency  "  writes 
Mr.  Figgis  "the  newly  developing  state"  threatened 
j  to  "  crush  its  subjects  ". 

It  seems  strange  in  this  age  of  dawning  liberty, 
!  when  religious  tolerance  was  preparing  the  way  for  an 
individualist  attack  on  State-autocracy,  that  we  should 
j  single  out  this  new  servitude  as  its  leading  feature.  Yet 
i  except  in  disintegrating  Poland,  it  is  the  rule  of  every 
new  European  nation,  emerging  into  fixed  outline  and 
self-sufficient  defiance.    Mediaeval  Realism  with  all  its 
\  fondness  for  abstractions   had  been   in  practice  in- 
dulgent enough  to   the   individual.      The  moulding 
j  forces  of  the  new  epoch  were  iron,  police,  relentless 
j  routine.    The  worship  of  success  takes  the  place  of 
;  the  cult  of  the  Ideal.    Spain's  "passing  potency"  and 
"temporary  greatness"  is  set  down  to  "individual 
i  exaltation  by  sacrifice  .  .  .  the   ruling  idea  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  was  merely  a  literary  embodi- 
ment of  the  same  spirit  ".    The  burlesque  of  Cervantes, 
at  once  "  raised  upon  a  pinnacle  as  the  quintessence  of 
that  cynical  disillusionment  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
nation  ",  was  "  a  supreme  cry,  echoing  from  the  inmost 
I  heart  of  the  people,  that  the  old  gods  were  dead,  that 
Spain's  exalted   heroics  were   now  but   a  laughing- 
stock ".    What  was  true  of  Spain  is  true  also  of  every 
other  nation.    The  new  conception  of  human  nature, 
brutish  and  egoist,  whether  learnt  by  experience  with 
Hobbes,   or   in   theological  controversy   among  the 
Calvinists,  corresponded  to  the  political  ideal ;  while 
in  a  suddenly  lowered  temperature  survived  only  the 
cold  maxims  of  efficiency  and  self-interest. 


AN  ENGLISH  SPY  IN  RUSSIA. 

"  The  Truth  about  the  Tsar  and  the  Present  State 
of  Russia."  By  Carl  Joubert,  Author  of 
"  Russia  as  It  Really  Is."  London :  Eveleigh 
Nash.    1905.   7s.  6d. 

THE  author  is  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  an 
Englishman  and  that  he  went  to  Russia  as  a  spy 
for  his  own  information  in  order  to  expose  the  depravity 
of  the  nation.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Joubert's  accuracy  as  a  writer  of  facts 
concerning  Russia.  With  the  impressions  from  his 
previous  work  still  fresh  in  our  memory  the  title  itself 
of  this  second  book  could  not  but  arouse  our  suspicions. 
Most  of  us  will  probably  confess  to  a  secret  inclination 
to  shun  the  monotony  of  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  especially  when  it  emanates,  with  tedious  reitera- 
tions, from  the  first  person  singular.  Here  for  example 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  style  and  matter  of  Mr.  Joubert's 
truths  :— 

"Though  I  happen   to  be  of  Huguenot  descent, 
I  am  proud  to  call  myself  an  Englishman  ;  yet  I  have 
made  an  attack  on  the  Russian  Government,  and  I  am 
now  making  another,  without   any  personal  enmity 
against  the  Tsar  or  his  Bureaucracy.    It  may  be  that 
I  I  am  doing  very  little  good,  but  I  am  happy  in  my 
I  conscience  to  think  that  at  least  my  intention  is  good. 
I  I  have  been  a  tramp  in  Russia  for  many  years,  and 
i  I  have  seen  and  appreciated  the  miserable  existence 
of  the  people  of  Russia,  and  the  tyranny  to  which  they 
j  are  subjected  by  their  Government.    To  know  what 
j  I  know  of  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  and  to  keep 
1  silence  is  an  impossibility.    I  may  be  told  that  it  is  no 
I-  business  of  mine— then  I  make  it  my  business.  As 
a  citizen  of  the  world  I  claim  the  right  to  point  out 
!  tyranny  wheresoever  I  come  across  it,  and  to  cry  out 
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against  it.  What  good  my  crying  out  may  do  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  at  least  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  am  doing  what  I  can,  and  that  the  charges 
which  I  bring  against  the  Government  of  Russia  are 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Mr.  Joubert's  aim  is  ostensibly  to  show  up  the 
corruption  and  venality  of  every  grade  of  Russian 
officialdom.  Vet  on  his  first  page  he  has  a  prominent 
notice  that :  "  the  special  information  contained  in  this 
volume  has  been  supplied  him  by  officials  who  are 
to-day  in  the  entourage  of  the  Tsar  ".  According  to 
his  own  showing  therefore,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form 
our  own  judgment  concerning  the  value  of  his  avowed 
sources  of  the  truth.  The  actuality  of  truth  after  all 
depends  entirely  upon  the  narrator's  point  of  view, 
which  may  differ  wholly  from  that  of  his  interlocutor. 
Hence  the  inevitable  query  :  What  is  Truth  ?  And  the 
equally  obvious  impossibility  of  exactly  defining  its 
limits.  Both  friends  and  foes  of  Russia  will  agree 
that  Mr.  Joubert's  point  of  view  is  occasionally  a 
highly  original  one.  No  writer  but  Mr.  Joubert,  for 
instance,  has  yet  ventured  to  assert  :  (1)  that  the  war 
in  Manchuria  was  brought  on  mainly  by  the  financial 
speculations  of  the  Dowager  Empress  in  order  to 
replenish  her  losses  incurred  by  unsuccessful  invest- 
ments elsewhere ;  (2)  that  this  estimable  Christian 
woman,  sister  to  our  Queen  Alexandra,  could  stoop 
to  commit  the  crime  of  cold-blooded  murder  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  conceal  an  outrageous  episode  of  a  family 
quarrel  ;  (3)  that  on  the  day  the  Tsar  married  the 
daughter  of  Princess  Alice  the  Dowager  Empress 
"  went  up  to  her  son  like  a  fury,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  gentlemen-in-waiting  who  were  lining  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  exclaimed  :  1 1  wish  that  you  may  be  brought 
back  from  your  wedding  as  your  grandfather  was 
brought  back  from  the  Winter  Palace  ! '  "  ;  (4)  That 
the  Tsar  confers  decorations  on  civilians  for  philan- 
thropic acts  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  hotel  at 
which  they  may  chance  to  be  staying. 

In  another  chapter  Mr.  Joubert  significantly  alludes 
to  a  gathering  in  S.  Petersburg  which  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  M.  Korolenko  the  well-known  writer 
and  publicist,  and  "  was  attended  by  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women,  such  as  Semorsky  the 
historian,  Pestekhanoff  the  author,  Nevsky  the  poet, 
Professor  Dolbnia,  Madame  Olga  Schapia  the  novelist, 
Madame  Gallina  the  poetess,  M.  Passeder,  the  cele- 
brated jurist,  and  many  hundreds  of  like  fame.  These 
men  and  women,  by  their  public  meeting,  defied  the 
Tsar  and  the  knout  of  the  Cossacks.  In  the  days  of 
de  Plehve  the  meeting  would  have  been  suppressed, 
and  the  distinguished  agitators  banished  to  Siberia — ■  I 
but  de  Plehve  is  no  more — the  new  era  has  begun  ". 

No  such  poet  as  Nevsky  is  known  in  Russia.  Of  [ 
Nevsky  Prospect  we  have  heard.  Professor  Dolbnia  is 
a  myth  to  us.  Possibly  he  is  some  distinguished  block-  J 
head — which  is  the  meaning  of  Dolbnia  in  Russian — 
known  to  Mr.  Joubert  alone.  There  is  no  great  author  of  | 
the  name  of  Pestekhanoff;  but  we  know  of  a  writer  named 
Peshehonov.  Nor  is  there  a  celebrated  jurist  of  the  ! 
name  of  Passeder.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  gathering  ! 
described  in  such  grandiloquent  language  as  a  startling 
political  event  was  only  a  small  meeting  of  the  employes 
of  the  journal  "  Rouskoyeh  Bogatstvo  ".  Although 
Mr.  Joubert  in  this  his  second  attempt  is  more  careful 
in  flaunting  examples  of  Russian  colloquialisms,  we 
regret  that  we  can  observe  no  improvement  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  since  we  reviewed  his  last 
book.  He  does  not  forget  however  again  constantly  to 
remind  his  readers  of  his  perfect  mastery  of  Russian, 
so  perfect  that  when  in  the  country  natives  invariably 
mistake  him  for  a  compatriot.  With  this  "  truth " 
once  more  impressed  upon  us,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
astonishment  at  his  use  of  such  ungrammatical  ex- 
pressions as  vashy  passport,  or  nashi  americanitz ; 
Pravda  again — a  word  which  Mr.  Joubert  might  cer- 
tainly be  expected  to  know,  since  it  is  so  continually  on 
his  lips — is  the  Russian  for  truth,  and  not  rights,  as  he 
states  on  p.  168. 

For  the  time  being  Russia  is  absorbing  the  world's 
attention.  The  outcome  of  her  present  internal  crisis 
will  assuredly  mark  an  important  epoch,  not  only  in 
her  own  history,  but  also  a  remarkable  phase  in"  the 
political  development  of  modern  civilisations.    In  the 


Far  East  she  is  carrying  on  a  momentous  struggle 
for  supremacy.  Concerning  all  this — her  rulers,  her 
people — we  would  gladly  gain  any  serious  and  authen- 
tic information.  But  as  a  further  specimen  of  the 
trivialities  in  which  Mr.  Joubert  can  deal  when  ap- 
proaching a  subject  fraught  with  such  portentous 
issues  as  "The  Truth  about  the  Tsar"  should  be,  let 
us  quote  one  more  extract  : — 

"The  great  visit  which  Nichlas  II.  paid  to  France  a 
few  years  ago  was  a  period  of  severe  strain  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  gentlemen-in-waiting.  So  long  as 
he  was  at  sea  Nicholas  was  happy  enough  ;  but  his 
troubles  began  when  he  landed  in  France.  He  was 
very  far  from  happy  whilst  he  was  in  Paris,  though  the 
newspapers  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  his  mag- 
nificent entry  in  state.  But  the  newspapers  did  not  tell 
their  readers  what  his  gentlemen-in-waiting  had  to 
undergo.  Twice  a  day  he  received  absolution  from  his 
chaplain.  In  his  clothes  was  concealed  a  small  piece  of 
garlic,  as  a  talisman  against  the  plots  of  his  enemies. 
A  pope  of  the  Orthodox  Church  used  to  lick  his  left 
eye  twice  a  day  as  a  preventative  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Nihilists." 

We  English  were  rightfully  indignant  and  disgusted 
with  the  malicious  stories  concocted  and  published  on 
the  Continent  about  England  and  our  Royal  Family 
during  the  South  African  war.  This  time  it  is  surely 
incumbent  on  us  as  a  great  nation  to  censure  the  pub- 
lication by  an  Englishman  of  such  unworthy  attacks 
on  a  country  and  its  sovereign  with  whom  we  are 
at  peace,  and  whose  Government  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  shown  its  desire  to  approach  us  in  closer 
friendly  relationship.  According  to  his  own  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Joubert  has  a  record  of  knowing  "  more 
about  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  than  any 
other  writer  on  the  subject ".  The  remedy  which  he 
prescribes  for  Russia's  troubles  is  a  typical  illustration 
of  this  supreme  knowledge,  viz.  : — 

"  A  republic  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  country  is  geographically  well  adapted 
to  this  system,  being  already  divided  into  governments, 
counties  and  districts,  which  correspond  to  the  States, 
counties  and  districts  of  the  United  States.  In  six 
months  the  new  Russian  Republic  would  be  as  com- 
plete in  its  political  economy  as  is  the  great  American 
Republic.  ...  I  venture  to  assert  that,  with  all  their 
ignorance  and  fatalism,  the  Russian  moujiks  are  as  well 
fitted  for  self-government  as  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Vork  State  or  Pennsylvania.  ..."  They  might 
be,  and  yet  not  be  conspicuously  fit. 

With  these  last  utterances  before  us  we  need  hardly 
take  Mr.  Joubert  and  his  truths  quite  as  seriously  as 
he  would  wish  us  to  take  them.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  book  has 
not  been  written  merely  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
the  British  public  ? 


A  RITSCHLIAN  VIEW  OF  CHRIST. 

"  The  Life  of  Jesus."  By  O.  Holtzmann.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  T.  Bealby  and  M.  A.  Canney. 
London  :  Black.    1004.    15s.  net. 

'T^HE  danger  for  a  scholar  of  distinction,  such  as  Dr. 
X  Holtzmann,  who  shall  devote  his  attention  to  the 
most  suggestive  of  lives  is  not  that  he  may  fail  of 
original  and  striking  thoughts  but  rather  that  he  may 
be  tempted,  because  they  are  his  own,  to  publish  some 
that  his  readers  will  condemn  as  wanting  in  proba- 
bility or  erring  in  taste  and  even  in  reverence.  And 
his  danger  will  be  the  greater  if  he  has  adopted  the 
method  which  seems  to  him  that  of  free  inquiry  but 
really  is  that  of  an  arbitrary  selection  of  evidences.  Dr. 
Holtzmann,  whose  work  is  in  parts  of  great  merit,  has 
involved  himself  in  these  dangers.  He  has  repeatedly 
been  unjust  to  his  own  talents  and  to  the  greatness  of 
his  theme  by  his  lack  of  self-restraint  in  keeping  to 
himself  incongruous  and  unworthy  notions  which  have 
flitted  across  his  brain.  It  is  a  small  matter,  though 
significant,  that  he  has  been  betrayed  by  a  Teutonic 
want  of  humour  into  the  idea  that  the  parable  of  the 
houses  built  on  rock  and  on  sand  was  suggested 
to  Our  Lord  by  His  early  work  as  a  carpenter,  or 
builder  ;  the  suggestion  can  only  be  matched  by  that 
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of  the  commentator  who  saw  in  the  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends  a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare's  ex-  j 
perience  with  skewers  as  a  butcher's  boy.  But  mis- 
placed ingenuity  of  this  kind  pervades  and  spoils  the 
book  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  acts  of  Christ,  and  even 
in  its  interpretation  of  many  of  His  sayings.  There  are 
mere  trivialities  in  what  purports  to  be  the  history  of 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  ;  there  is  an  argument 
from  silence  as  obviously  hollow  as  that  from  the 
silence  of  Eusebius  which  Lightfoot  exploded  in  the 
last  generation.  The  fact  that  S.  John  begins  with  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  repudiation,  so  we  are  told,  of 
the  narrative  with  which  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke 
commence.  In  short,  the  synoptic  gospels  are  "chap- 
books",  compiled  with  sincerity  to  satisfy  the  desire 
of  the  illiterate  for  marvels.  And  so  we  might 
continue,  if  further  evidence  were  needed  that  the 
author  is  tied  and  bound  by  the  prepossessions  of 
a  school.  There  are  certain  fixed  data  by  which  the 
record  is  interpreted.  It  is  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
baptism  originated  in  a  generation  later  than  that  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  so  the  conclusion  of 
S.  Matthew  is  comfortably  eliminated  ;  the  writer  of 
Acts  in  narrating  the  choice  of  Matthias  "evidently 
avails  himself  of  a  form  used  at  a  later  date  in  the 
election  of  bishops",  and  so  that  event  is  rejected  as 
unhistorical,  though  hardly  more  unhistorical,  we  should 
think,  than  the  assignment  of  bishoprics  by  lot.  But 
these  are  not  isolated  eccentricities  ;  they  result  from 
a  principle  to  which  the  author  is  unhappily  wedded. 
It  is  that  of  omitting  from  his  estimate  of  Our  Lord's 
being  and  action  all  evidence  derived  from  the  im- 
pression which  He  made  upon  His  followers  and  from 
the  history  of  Christian  belief.  Consistently,  but  with- 
out any  reasoned  attempt  to  account  for  the  error,  he 
assumes  such  evidence  to  be  invalid.  And  he  crudely 
takes  it  for  granted  that  miracles  do  not  happen,  here 
again  being  hampered  by  prejudices  which  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  look  the  facts  as  a  whole  in  the 
face.  Nothing  could  be  more  naively  weak  than  his 
reflection  that  "  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  our  Gospels 
that,  as  compared  with  Jesus,  all  the  other  personages 
of  the  story  fall  quite  into  the  background".  The 
humblest  of  unprejudiced  observers  can  make  the 
obvious  reply  that  they  appear  in  the  background 
because  that  was  precisely  where  they  stood. 

But  the  author,  being  a  Ritschlian,  loves  a  paradox, 
and  diversifies  the  monotony  of  his  depreciation  with 
occasional  remarks  of  a  very  different  tone.  He 
speaks  in  one  place  of  "  a  true  feeling  of  the  over- 
powering greatness  of  His  Godhead  "  as  a  Christian 
experience  ;  elsewhere  we  are  told  that  "  in  the  case  of 
a  person  so  extraordinary  as  Jesus  even  the  greatest 
miracle  might  be  accepted  as  an  actual  occurrence  ". 
Consistently  with  this,  he  accepts  the  Transfiguration  as 
historical,  and  in  several  other  instances  conforms  to 
the  normal  belief,  though  sometimes,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  five  and  the  four  thousand, 
in  so  oracular  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible.  But  it 
has  not  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  must  go  so  far  he 
ought  logically  to  go  further,  and  that  this  just  and 
willing  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  Christ  ought  to  have 
had  a  controlling  influence  upon  his  explanation  of  the 
whole  life.  But  a  Ritschlian,  hostile  to  philosophy  and 
indifferent  to  facts,  takes  a  delight  in  accepting  con- 
tradictory propositions,  and  Dr.  Holtzmann  may  serve 
as  an  object-lesson  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
taking  this  fashion  of  the  moment  seriously.  It  will 
soon  be  as  mildly  ridiculous  as  Colenso  and  the  crino- 
line ;  and  even  now  the  method  of  "  value-judgments  " 
enables  an  orthodox  Eastern  to  shoulder  his  burden  of 
dogma  as  confidently  and  as  reasonably  as  a  rebellious 
Lutheran  can  carry  the  meagre  residuum  with  which 
he  is  content. 

But  Dr.  Holtzmann's  work  is  often  admirable  in  detail 
and  brilliant  in  exegesis.  He  excels  especially  in 
suggesting  particular  occasions  for  the  parables  and 
discourses,  and  his  combinations  are  sometimes  quite 
convincing.  What  is  meritorious  in  his  work  will  soon 
be  absorbed  in  future  histories  and  commentaries,  and 
his  name  will  be  gratefully  remembered  when  his  book 
has  fallen  into  the  oblivion  which  on  many  accounts  it 
merits.  Meanwhile  all  careful  students  will  need  to 
master  it,  and  few  of  them  will  be  ignorant  of  German. 


The  work  is  not  one  which  can  be  commended  to 
readers  who  are  unconcerned  with  the  details  of  Gospel 
study,  and  there  is  no  strong  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  rendered  into  English.  But  the  translators  have 
done  their  task  so  accurately  and  gracefully  that  we 
must  regret  their  stooping  to  the  ugly  and  irritating 
trick  of  denying  to  Our  Lord  the  tribute  of  the  capital 
customary  in  these  days. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Gate  of  the  Desert."    By  John  Oxenham. 
London  :.;Methuen.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  John  Oxenham  has  devised  an  exciting  story  in 
which  love,  adventure,  and  the  finance  in  which  a 
million  is  glibly  talked  of  as  unit,  all  have  their  im- 
portant parts.  At  the  outset  we  find  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  missionary  and  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
officer  setting  out  independently  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  South  Africa.  The  father  of  each  has  lately  died, 
both  having  been  ruined  in  a  bit  of  gold-mine  trickery. 
When  they  meet  on  board  the  "Bosphorus",  amid 
the  unromantic  surroundings  of  Blackwall  Docks,  we 
know  that  they  are  destined  for  each  other,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  the  experienced  novel-reader  shall 
feel  assured  that  they  are  to  be  concerned  somewhere  and 
somehow  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  fortunes  through 
the  old  mine.  This  is  most  ingeniously  brought  about, 
and  even  the  most  hardened  of  romance  readers  will 
follow  the  chapters  in  which  this  is  done  with  close 
interest.  The  "Bosphorus"  collides  with  a  derelict 
and  sinks  off  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  the  people  in 
whom  we  are  chiefly  interested  have  many  exciting 
adventures  before  they  are  ransomed  from  their  Arab 
captors  and  return  to  safety,  and  even  then  the  im- 
portant money  matter  is  not  settled  without  further 
wanderings  by  the  hero  and  the  machinations  of  rascally 
lawyers.  Altogether  it  is  a  hearty  story  which  will 
enhance  its  author's  reputation  with  lovers  of  adven- 
turous romance  ;  but  Mr.  Oxenham  would  do  well 
not  to  leave  unrevised  such  sentences  as  the  following  : 
"  Her  first  meeting  with  the  head  of  the  medical  staff 
always  amused  her  to  think  of." 

"George's   Georgina."      By  Rennie  Rennison. 
London}:  Simpkin,  Marshall.    1905.  6s. 

Somewhat  thin  and  amateurish  is  this  farcical  story 
of  a  boy  masquerading  in  girl's  clothes.  The  author 
asks  us  to  believe  firstly  that  a  schoolboy  who  has  acted 
a  girl's  part  in  amateur  theatricals  has  inflamed  the 
passion  of  a  middle-aged  amorous  baronet,  and  that 
then  after  having  carried  on  an  epistolary  flirtation  and 
confessed  to  the  baronet  that  worthy  aids  him  in  a  more 
sustained  piece  of  personation.  George  Healing  learns 
that  his  mother  has  described  him  as  a  "manly" 
youth  and  therefore  dresses  up  as  a  young  woman  and 
visits  his  mother  in  the  character  of  a  jilted  lover 
of  one  of  her  sons,  without  being  discovered  until  he 
chooses.  These,  however,  are  but  introductory  episodes. 
Learning  that  a  young  man  has  trifled  with  his  sister's 
affection  George — in  the  character  of  Georgina  Edwards 
— poses  as  the  only  daughter  of  an  American  mil- 
lionaire and  accompanies  his  sister  on  a  stay  of  some 
weeks  with  friends.  His  object  is  revenge  on  that 
sister's  whilom  lover.  "  Miss  Edwards"  soon  has  the 
wicked  one  in  his  toils — another  visitor  also  falls  in  love 
with  the  supposed  heiress — and  the  revenge  is  made 
complete.  On  the  whole  we  find  the  story  as  unpleasant 
as  it  is  improbable  (not  to  use  a  stronger  word)  though 
it  has  some  indication  that  the  author  may  do  better  ;  he 
— or  she — is  apparently  still  very  young. 

"  Diane."  By  Katherine  Holland  Brown.   London : 
Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

We  fancy  that  the  name  of  Katherine  Holland 
Brown  is  new  to  most  British  readers,  but  we  hope 
that  "Diane"  may  be  the  forerunner  of  many  other 
books.  It  is  distinctly  well  written  and  possesses 
many  merits,  although  it  would  be  improved  by  a 
more  rigorous  compression.  The  story  deals  with  a 
communistic  settlement  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  with  the  Abolitionist 
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agitation.  In  1842  the  Socialist  Ktienne  Cabet  pub- 
lished ois  "Voyage  en  Icarie"  embodying  his  dreams 
of  a  Utopian  republic.  Fired  by  his  enthusiasm  a 
number  of  his  fellow-countrymen  join  with  him  in 
founding  a  commune.  They  settle  eventually  at 
Nanvoo  a  deserted  city  with  a  ruined  Mormon  temple. 
It  is  here  that  the  story  of  Diane  begins.  The 
romance  of  her  life,  with  its  sunlight  and  shadows 
was  clouded  by  the  storm  which  was  beginning  to 
break  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Le  Pere  Cabet  the 
pathetic  visionary  whose  dreams  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment is  a  powerful  haunting  figure,  and  the 
characters  of  Rose,  Faulker,  Robert  Channing  and 
Diane  are  all  well  drawn. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Life  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes."  By  his  Daughter. 
London  :  H  odder  and  Stoughton.    1904.  12s. 

To  a  large  number  of  readers  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this 
biography  will  have  very  great  interest.  But  it  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  attract  the  still  greater  number  who  are  not  absorbed 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  particular  religious  community 
and  are  not  influenced  by  that  peculiar  passion  of  hero-worship 
of  which  the  popular  and  fervid  pulpit  and  denominational 
orator  preacher  is  the  object.  In  the  ranks  of  Methodism 
Hughes  was  a  somewhat  unconventional  type  which  for  a  time 
rather  disturbed  the  older-fashioned  parties,  and  to  them,  no 
doubt,  his  methods  seemed  big  with  importance.  It  is  certainly 
far  from  our  purpose  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of 
Hughes  or  the  useful  work  he  did  ;  but  this  panegyrical  life,  so 
extraordinarily  diffuse,  appears  to  lose  sight  of  all  proportion 
to  the  real  dimensions  of  its  subject.  Hughes  was  the  editor 
of  the  "  Methodist  Times "  ;  he  instituted  the  "  Forward 
Movement,"  which  had  its  headquarters  at  S.  James'  Hall, 
where  he  delivered  sermons  of  the  revival  order  which 
were  long  a  popular  attraction.  It  appears  to  have  been 
through  him  that  the  Wesleyans  secured  the  site  of  the 
Aquarium  for  their  Church  House ;  and  he  introduced  the 
innovation  of  the  Religious  Sisterhood  into  Methodism. 
He  was  a  Passive  Resister,  a  Home  Ruler,  an  anti-Vaccina- 
tionist,  and  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  These 
qualities  and  achievements  may  produce  the  greatest  admira- 
tion in  many  ;  and  if  his  daughter  claims  for  him  sainthood  we 
see  no  ground  for  denying  a  claim  which  is  easier  made  than 
disproved,  and  which  depends  too  much  upon  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  claim  may  be  considered  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  discussing.  But  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  though  Methodism  has  produced  many  saints  whose  lives 
are  still  venerated  by  their  co-religionists,  there  are  few  of 
these  biographies  of  the  type  which  Hughes'  daughter  has 
written.  If  Hughes  was  an  unconventional  saint  his  bio- 
graphy is  not  less  unconventional  as  judged  by  the  traditional 
biography  we  have  in  mind.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  woman 
of  culture  and  knowledge  and  writes  very  well  ;  but  it  is  not 
everyone  who  can  bear  such  long  and  minute  analyses  of 
religious  emotions,  of  a  not  altogether  extraordinary  character, 
as  she  has  presented,  no  doubt  knowing  they  form  a 
favourite  kind  of  reading  amongst  those  to  whom  her  father 
ministered. 

"Autobiography,  Memories  and  Experiences  of  Moncure 
Daniel  Conway."  2  vols.  London :  Cassell.  1904. 
30s.  net. 

Mr.  Moncure  Conway  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  still 
by  middle-aged  persons  as  the  popular  preacher  of  rationalism 
for  twenty  years  at  South  Place  Chapel.  He  was  born  in 
America  and  was  a  methodist  in  his  early  years  :  then  he 
passed  to  Unitarianism  under  the  influence  of  Emerson  and 
Theodore  Parker.  He  was  preacher  and  journalist  and  lived 
amongst  that  Concord  and  Boston  group  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whitman,  Wendell 
Holmes,  Lowell  and  others.  He  was  busy  amongst  the  anti- 
abolitionists  and  was  in  England  on  their  cause  with  Ward 
Beecher  and  others.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  of  American 
politics  and  society  at  that  time.  When  he  came  to  settle 
in  England  he  formed  friendships  or  acquaintanceship  with 
most  of  the  "  intellectuals "  then  famous.  There  is  certainly 
much  in  the  second  volume  that  is  readable  on  this  account. 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Francis  Newman,  George  Eliot, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Cruikshank  come  familiarly  into  the 
narrative  interspersed  with  the  prophets  of  positivism  and  its 
ways.  For  relief  we  find  the  author  chairman  at  a  Savage 
Club  dinner  before  the  club  had  a  house  ;  and  we  hear  much 
of  its  early  days  and  early  members  and  of  the  interesting 
time  in  theatrical  annals  when  Robertson,  one  of  its  members, 
was  inviting  his  club  bodily  to  attend  the  production  of 
"Caste",  "School"  and  others  of  his  plays.  In  a  rather 
serious  way  Mr.  Conway  was  a  man  about  town  ;  but  we  think 
he  has  carried  seriousness  a  little  too  far  in  taking  himself 


so  seriously  in  these  two  volumes.  His  philosophical  father, 
Herbert  Spencer,  might  run  to  two  volumes  of  autobiography 
under  protest  but  not  every  disciple.  It  appears  too  easy  to 
write  autobiographies. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  1904." 
Vol.  XLVI.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Dana.  London  ;  Sotheran. 
1904. 

The  ordinary  individual  rusty  in  mathematics  must  turn 
away  from  a  spring  dissipation  of  the  Society  over  whose 
transactions  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  so  ably  presides  with 
immense  respect  for  the  learning  of  the  naval  architect  and 
his  ideas  of  relaxation.  The  reading  of  papers  on  "The 
heeling  and  rolling  of  ships  of  small  stability",  and  "The 
gyroscopic  effect  of  fly  wheels  on  board  ship",  which  rouse  an 
architect  to  enthusiasm  leave  the  layman  in  a  state  of  admiring 
bewilderment  vaguely  wondering  whether  the  complicated 
equation  which  proves  "that  the  rolling  motion  of  the  vessel 
under  the  influence  of  the  fly  wheel  is  made  up  of  the 
superimposure  of  two  damped  harmonic  oscillations  having 
different  periods  of  swing",  will  help  him  to  withstand  with 
equanimity  the  terrors  of  a  cross-channel  journey.  A  scrutiny 
of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  at  the  forty-fifth  session  does 
not  disclose  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  our  admirals  to  test  the 
truth  as  to  whether 

but  perhaps  this  is  because  they  considered  it  much  ado  about 
nothing  for  they  warmed  up  when  Lord  Brassey  advocated 
the  use  of  merchant  cruisers  for  scouting  duties  and  displayed 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  matter.  Sir 
Edward  Reed  took  occasion  of  the  meeting  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  offspring  and  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
the  "Triumph"  and  the  "Swiftsure"  are  "certainly  not  the 
worst"  ships  in  the  British  Navy.  The  Presidential  address 
touched  upon  the  Navy  Estimates  and  drew  attention  to  the 
very  acute  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  It  is  of 
bad  omen  that  we  must  look  to  Germany  "  for  the  most 
striking  event  of  the  past  year. 

"  Letters  of  Admiral  Markham."  Edited  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham.    Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society.  1904. 

As  a  means  of  getting  a  true  picture  of  the  past  nothing  can 
compare  with  old  letters  :  the  tense  in  which  they  are  written 
enables  a  reader  to  imagine  himself  a  contemporary  with  those 
who  penned  them  ;  it  makes  him  feel  at  home  with  his  com- 
pany and  who  could  wish  for  better  than  that  of  those  old  sea- 
men whose  friendly  correspondence  with  Admiral  Markham — 
an  officer  recommended  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  Mr.  Grenville 
for  his  firmness,  integrity,  ability,  zeal,  and  diligence — Sir 
Clements  must  have  felt  it  a  pleasant  task  to  edit  ?  When 
Markham,  then  a  captain,  first  took  his  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  the  naval  service — though  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad 
as  in  the  days  when  Pepys  cried  out  against  its  corruption — 
was  still  a  hotbed  for  roguery  and  dockyard  robbery.  St.  Vincent 
chose  well  when  he  selected  Markham  to  help  him  remedy 
this,  for  the  latter  fully  realised  the  expectations  of  his  old  chief 
and  these  letters  from  distinguished  flag-officers  show  his  efforts 
met  with  hearty  approval  from  men  in  the  best  position  to  know 
the  evil  effects  of  the  rascality  he  strove  to  put  an  end  to.  The 
correspondence  derives  its  interest  from  the  glimpses  it  affords 
at  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time  of  writing  and  the 
several  views  which  Admiral  Markham's  brother  officers  took 
of  different  men  and  matters.  Lord  Keith's  comments  on 
colleagues  and  subordinates  attract  attention,  and  the  details 
given  by  Admiral  Murray  touching  the  ill-advised  expedition  of 
1807  to  the  River  Plate  sufficiently  explain  the  want  of  success 
experienced  on  that  occasion.  A  general  absence  of  formality 
marks  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  included  in  this  book,  and 
the  many  facts  referred  to  by  them  are  of  a  various  nature  : 
they  have  one  thing  in  common,  all  seem  instinct  with  life.  A 
good  idea  can  be  obtained  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  raising  men  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet,  as  to  the  methods  of  working  the  press  system,  and  of  the 
friction,  too  often  evident,  between  those  commanding  the  land 
forces  and  officers  resnonsible  afloat. 

In  "The  History  of  tb»  Victoria  Cross"  (Constable), IMr. 
Philip  A.  Wilkins  has  given  a  well-arranged  list  of  holders 
since  its  institution  in  1856,  and  in  some  instances  really 
moving  accounts,  not  the  worse  for  their  brevity,  are  furnished 
of  the  nature  of  the  deed.  In  all  there  have  been  520  awards  to 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  first  to  gain  the  V.C.  was  the  mate 
of  H.M.S.  "Hecla",  now  Rear-Admiral  Lucas.  Whilst  our 
fleet  was  bombarding  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund  in  June  1854, 
Mr.  Lucas  coolly  picked  up  a  live  shell  and  flung  it  overboard. 
This  exploit  has  been  repeated  several  times  during  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  romance  of  war. 
James  Hills,  Luke  O'Connor,  Henry  Marshman  Havelock,  far 
better  known  to  the  present  generation  as  Henry  Havelock- 
Allan,  Gerald  Goodlake,  Robert  Lindsay,  and  Probyn,  these 
are  names  to  conjure  with  among  Englishmen  worthy  the 
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name.  Many  of  the  short  stories  attached  to  each  name  are 
familiar  enough,  but  they  never  grow  stale. 

Among  notable  reprints  and  translations  are  "The  American 
Revolution"  (Longmans,  55.  net,  3  vols.),  by  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  ;  the  opening  volumes  of  Messrs.  Dent  s  new  and 
complete  edition  of  Tolstoy  s  works  (5*.  each),  Vol.  I.  "  Child- 
hood, Boyhood,  Youth',  "The  Incursion";  Vol.  II.  "A 
Landed  Proprietor  "  The  Cossacks  ",  "  Sevastopol  "  ;  and 
the  two  opening  volumes  of  the  De  La  More  Press  edition  of 
Beacon sfield's  novels.  The  new  edition  of  Tolstoy  is  very  well 
printed  :  and  if  we  are  to  read  the  whole  of  this  great  series 
of  books  we  need  large  clear  type.  Leo  Wiener  is  the  translator 
and  editor. 


THE  FAR  EASTERN  BOOM. 

"The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict:  its  Causes  and  Issues." 
By  K.  Asakawa  With  Introduction  by  F.  W.  Williams. 
London  :  Constable.    1905.    7s.  6d.  net. 

''Port  Arthur:  Three  Months  with  the  Besiegers."  By 
Frederic  Villiers.  London :  Longmans.  1905.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

"  A  Secret  Agent  in  Port  Arthur."  By  William  Greener. 
London  :  Constable.    1005.  6s. 

"  A  Modern  Campaign."  By  D.  Fraser.  London  :  Methuen. 
1905.  6s. 

"  Japan  :  the  Place  and  the  People."  By  G  Waldo  Browne. 
With  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  K.  Takahira.  London : 
Sampson  Low.    1004.    16s.  net. 

"  Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 
London  :  Murray.    1904.  25s. 

The  aftermath  of  every  war,  great  or  small,  a  Nigerian 
expedition,  a  Tibetan  mission  or  a  South  African  campaign,  is 
a  flood  of  books  which  are  crambe  repetita  of  oft-told  tales, 
or  of  accounts  of  the  countries  chiefly  concerned.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  books,  revised  to 
date,  or  written  for  the  occasion,  intended  to  tell  an  expectant 
and  eager  world  all  about  the  combatants,  their  countries  and 
their  resources.  The  war  is  not  yet  over  but  already  the 
volume  has  begun  to  swell,  and  when  peace  is  proclaimed  no 
doubt  every  correspondent  who  has  been  w  ithin  sound  of  the 
firing  or  has  been  permitted  to  interview  a  camp  follower  will 
rush  home  with  manuscript  prepared  for  publication  to  assist 
the  Far  Eastern  boom.  It  is  useless  to  pray  to  be  spared  the 
infliction  :  the  only  wonder  is  that  publishers  can  be  found 
willing  to  put  their  money  into  the  production  of  works  so 
obviously  superfluous.  Yet  as  it  is  certain  that  the  writers  do 
not  take  the  risk  of  publication  on  their  own  shoulders,  we 
must  assume  there  really  is  some  market  for  these  post 
campaign  narratives.  They  are  tributes  to  the  psychological 
moment. 

Of  the  six  volumes  before  us,  one  deals  with  the  conflict  in 
Manchuria  as  a  whole,  its  causes  and  its  issues,  three  deal  with 
Port  Arthur,  and  two  with  Japan  as  it  is  ethnically,  politically, 
commercially.   Most  of  these  works  seem  to  be  either  American 
or  American  inspired.     Dr.  Asakawa's  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  issues  of  the  war  is  written  no  doubt  with  an  eye  to 
American  interests,  but  is  of  general  interest  not  only  from  the 
quality  of  his  work  but  from  the  fact  that  it  goes  to  show  the 
importance  to  the  commercial  world  of  equal  opportunities  for 
all  nations  in  Manchuria.    Dr.  Asakawa  regards  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tendencies  of  Japan's  economic  life  in  recent 
years  the   enormous  growth  of  her  population,  trade  and 
industries,  apart  from  agriculture,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
which  renders  the  markets  of  East  Asia  essential  to  her 
mere  existence.  He  tells  at  considerable  length  the  story  of  the 
diplomatic  struggle  which  ended  in  the  war.    Of  the  condition 
of  Japan,  geographical,  historical,  administrative,  industrial, 
the  bulky  volume  on  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  sort  of  statistical  abstract  :  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  every  phase 
of  the  national  life.    Mr.  Waldo  Browne's  book  is  general, 
philosophical  and  descriptive,  well  illustrated,  often  in  colours, 
and  would  make  an  admirable  gift-book.    He  shows  that  Japan 
has  not  sprung  at  a  single  bound  from  mediaeval  barbarism 
to  modern    civilisation,  but  from  a  "  stem,   old  and  long 
cultivated,  sturdy  enough  to  receive  and   nourish  success- 
fully the  grafting  of  Oriental  civilisation".     The  novelty  in 
Mr.  Fraser's  book  is  the  account  of  the  work  of  the  Haimun 
and  the  way  the  difficulties  presented  by  wireless  telegraphy 
were  overcome.    He  gives  vivid  accounts  of  the  battles  of  the 
Yalu,  of  Towan,  and  of  Manjayama,  and  of  the  fighting  gene- 
rally under  General  Kuroki  down  to  Liaoyang.    Mr.  William 
<  ireener's  "  Secret  Agent  in  Port  Arthur  "  is  nothing  more  than 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  newspaper  correspondents 
whom  combatants  may  mistake  for  spies  do  their  work.  Mr. 
Frederic  Villiers  spent  three  months  with  the  besiegers  of  Port 
Arthur  :  he  calls  his   book  "a  diurnal  of  occurrents";  the 


illustrations  are  naturally  more  numerous  than  in  most.  As 
I  sidelights  on  a  war  the  full  story  of  which  has  yet  to  be  told 
;  these  books  will  serve.    They  are  nothing  more. 

ART  BOOKS  AND  REVIEWS. 

"  Daumier  and  Gavarni."  London  :  At  the  "  Studio  "  Offices. 
1904-  5s. 

This  is  another  of  the  remarkable  five-shillings'  worths  of 
reproductions  to  which  the  "  Studio "  has  accustomed  us. 
Daumier  has  lately  become  better  appreciated  both  as  a 
draughtsman  and  a  painter  in  this  country  than  he  used  to  be, 
and  Gavarni,  famous  enough  here  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
has  been  enough  forgotten  to  deserve  fresh  illustration.  To 
know  them  both,  well  it  has  been  necessary  to  search  the  files 
of  the  papers  and  scattered  publications  they  contributed  to. 
Students  will  be  grateful  for  so  much  as  is  here  given  within 
small  compass.  It  is  true  that  the  selection  is  not  a  faultless 
one  ;  many  of  the  pieces  chosen  are  not  of  first-rate  order,  and 
a  good  many  finer  things  might  have  taken  their  place.  But 
there  is  enough  to  put  the  newly  introduced  on  the  search  for 
more.  M.  Henri  Frantz  condenses  the  biographical  and 
critical  literature  of  writers  like  Arsene  Alexandre  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Daumier,  and  M.  Uzanne's  sketch  of  Gavarni's  many- 
sided  activity  will  perhaps  send  new  readers  to  the  book  of  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt. 

"  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A."  By  R.  E.  Fletcher.  (Makers 
of  British  Art.)  London  :  Walter  Scott.  1904.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

The  "  Makers  of  British  Art  "  give  a  great  deal  of  occupation 
to  the  Makers  of  British  Books.  There  are  already  many  on 
the  subject  of  Gainsborough,  and  this  last  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
superfluous  one.  Of  small  handbooks  that  in  Messrs.  Duck- 
worth's series  is  much  better  done,  for  the  additional  matter  in 
this  volume  is  verbiage.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  sense  of 
proportion  in  a  writer  who  devotes  some  ten  pages  to  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  on  Gainsborough,  because  it  has  been 
discovered  that  his  birth  was  registered  in  a  Nonconformist 
chapel?  His  measure  as  a  critic  is  given  by  his  remark  that 
the  Agnew  "  Duchess  of  Devonshire  "  "  is  not  one  of  the  best 
of  Gainsborough's  portraits  .  .  .  but  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
master  who  gave  us  '  Mrs.  Siddons  '  and  '  Mrs.  Sheridan  '  &c."  : 
this  as  the  conclusion  of  some  pages  about  the  "  art-dealing 
romance." 

"  The  Engravings  of  Albert  Durer."  By  Lionel  Cust. 
London  :  Seeley.    1904.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  simply  a  reissue  of  the  well-known  volume  in  the 
Portfolio  Series.  It  is  dated  1905  on  the  title-page  with  no 
intimation  of  the  fact  that  that  was  not  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Phillips,  whose  "  Watteau  "  has  been  reissued  in  the 
same  way,  has  protested  against  this  being  done  without 
]  explanation,  or  the  opportunity  for  correction,  and  it  is  certainly 
I  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  have  not  avoided  misunder- 
standing. There  is  a  change  in  the  binding  from  cloth  to 
buckram  and  paper. 

"  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  "  (January  and  February).  The 
study  of  the  national  art,  which  occupied  so  much  attention 
last  summer  in  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Primitives  ",  has  taken 
another  form  in  an  exhibition  of  the  artists  of  Lyons  of  all 
periods.    Exquisite  work  by  minor  local  artists  is  brought  to 
the  front  in  this  way,  for  example  the  drawing  by  Berjon, 
I  illustrated  in  M.  Cantinelli's  first  article.    Certain  of  the  works 
brought  together,  including  examples  of  Coysevox  and  Chinard, 
I  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  collection.    M.  Charles  Diehl 
j  concludes  his  account  of  the  mosaics  of  Kahrie-Djami,  argu- 
|  ing  from  them  that  Byzantine  art  had  a  renaissance  of  its  own  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  parallel  with  the  Tuscan  movement  under 
Giotto.    The  articles  on  Besnard  would  have  been  better  if 
some  part  of  the  eulogy  had  been  replaced  by  further  illustrations, 
more  particularly  of  that  interesting  recent  work  of  his,  the 
paintings  in  the  chapel  at  Berck.  M.  Jacobson  has  identified 
a  series  of  drawings  by  Correggio  at  the  Uffizi,  studies  for  well- 
(Coiilinued  on  page  284.) 
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known  pictures.  It  is  welcome  news  that  Mansart's  "  Chateau 
de  Maisons  :'.  near  Paris,  has  been  saved  from  destruction,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  State.  M.  Andre  Chaumeix  gives 
its  history,  with  a  number  of  illustrations.  Among  the 
enrichments  added  later  to  this  fine  seventeenth-century 
house  are  sculptures  by  Houdon  and  Clodion.  The  gardens, 
unluckily,  have  lost  their  original  form.  M.  Emile  Male 
reviews  the  first  volume  of  the  work  of  M.  E.  Bertaux  on 
the  art  of  Southern  Italy,  which  is  exciting  so  much  interest. 

An  excellent  number  of  the  "Revue  de  l'Art  Ancien  et 
Moderne "  (February )  begins  with  an  examination  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  doors  of  Rouen  Cathedral  by  Mile.  Louise 
Pillion.  One  series  she  believes  to  have  been  executed  by 
sculptors  who  had  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible  before 
them  made  in  the  reign  of  S.  Louis.  The  writer  makes 
excellent  use  of  the  illuminations  in  contemporary  manuscripts, 
a  source  that  will  come  to  be  more  and  more  studied  for  the 
elucidation  of  mediaeval  art.  M.  de  Fourcaud's  concluding 
article  on  the  "gallant"  subjects  of  Watteau  includes  a  repro- 
duction of  the  remarkable  picture  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
"  The  Surprise  :',  and  an  analysis  of  it,  tracing  the  principal 
group  to  the  "  Kermesse:)  of  Rubens.  With  this  Watteau 
has  combined  a  guitar  -  player  that  he  used  elsewhere, 
so  strangely  was  a  kind  of  casual  picture-making  involved 
in  his  most  passionate  piece.  Another  extremely  in- 
teresting analysis  of  the  process  of  picture  -  making  is 
M.  Benedite:s  account  of  Fimtin  -  Latour's  projects  for  one 
of  his  series  of  portrait  groups.  Realism  and  allegory  fought 
for  the  upper  hand,  and  finally  the  result  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  author,  and  he  destroyed  the  picture.  A  frag- 
ment of  it  is  an  exquisite  head  of  Whistler  as  a  young  man, 
now  preserved  in  America.  Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of 
the  Louvre  figures  a  portrait  bequeathed  by  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  and  ascribed  to  Reynolds.  A  glance  at  the  repro- 
duction is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  picture  is  by  Hoppner  (or 
just  possibly  Raeburn  Hoppnerizing).  It  is  unlucky  that  the 
English  section  of  the  Louvre  still  wants  our  greatest  masters. 
There  is  no  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  or  Turner,  but  the 
Hoppners  and  Raeburns  have  been  added  to. 

The  February  number  of  "  Les  Arts"  (Goupil)  is  devoted  to 
an  article  on  M.  Chappey's  collection  of  Sevres  china,  by 
F.  Masson,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration. 

"Art  et  Decoration"  includes  an  interesting  study  of 
Bracquemond  by  M.  Benedite,  with  some  particulars  of  the 
beginnings  of  Japanese  influence  on  French  art  in  1856.  From 
the  same  pen  comes  a  note  on  the  exhibition  of  recent  work  by 
Rodin  at  the  Luxembourg,  with  illustrations  of  the  charming 
pieces  of  decorative  sculpture  executed  in  stone  for  the  villa  of 
Baron  Yitta.  These  include  two  revels  of  children,  in  which  a 
subject  of  Donatello  is  rehandled  by  the  modern  likest  to  him 
in  genius. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel  an  interesting 
souvenir  of  the  exhibition  of  French  Impressionists  that  has 
just  closed  at  the  Grafton  Gallery.  Forty-two  of  the  pictures 
are  reproduced  and  well  reproduced.  Many  of  the  large 
number  of  people  who  visited  the  gallery  will  be  glad  to  have 
this  help  to  their  memory,  and  the  volume  will  be  valuable  in 
future  as  a  reference-catalogue.  An  earlier  publication  of 
the  same  firm,  "  Galerie  Durand-Ruel"  (6  vols.  1873) 
represents  the  earlier  collections  of  the  firm,  and  reproduces 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  including  many  of  the 
"  romantic  "  period.  Unluckily  photographic  process  was  not 
then  in  use,  and  the  illustrations  are  etchings,  that  only  give  a 
diagrammatic  version  of  the  originals.  But  they  serve  to 
identify  the  pictures,  and  to  keep  alive  a  history  of  transactions 
that  does  honour  to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  famous 
dealers. 

Erratum  :  "  The  Law  Relating  to  Sewers  and  Drains  ",  by 
A.  Macmorran  and  W.  A.  Willis,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Lutterworth  at  255.  net.  The  price  was  inadvertently  given  as 
is.  in  our  issue  for  18  February. 

To  II. 11.  the  King. 

THE  POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

BlACK&ME 

whisky: 

To  HRH.t«e.PRINCEofWSLES. 

No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 

^™  1^  ^\          5                     An  Admirable  Food 
^m   mm  WmJ                             of  the  Finest  Quality 
tmmt  1                                              and  Flavour. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Buy  a  packet  A 
at  once  and  you              ■     -  H     II     B  H     ft  MM 

will  continue.  #\ 

The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

rROM   LONDON  AND   PLYMOUTH  taking  Passengers  for 
"    GI BRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO, 

and  all  I  orts  in  AU b  1  KAi^l A,  1  AbJYiAJM  ia,  ana  iNtvv  Z.iiAj_,AlNU. 

j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,                           )            Head  Offices: 
Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. ,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  286. 

f%      O     f\     COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
r.   OC    KJ.  SERVICES. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.                   £  s.  d. 
One  Year    ...       ...     182     ...       ...     1  10  4 

Half  Year                    0  14    1                        0  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     07    I     ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 

r»      O     r\    FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
Y.    OC    U.         MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,   BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,    CEYLON,    STRAITS,  ■  CHINA,   JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 

n     O     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
Y.    OC    U,          ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 
apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 
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'  LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C 
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CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle* 

Of  all  Chemists,  1/1*,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 


CONSOLIDATED  KENT  COLLIERIES, 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Kent  Collieries  Corporation , 
Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  to  consider  a  provisional  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  undertaking  to  the  Kent  Collieries,  Limited.  Sir  Owen  Slacke  presided.  The 
scheme  was  shortly  as  follows  : — The  capital  of  the  new  company  to  be  £400,000, 
divided  into  1,600,000  shares  of  5s.  each,  with  power  to  issue  £150,000  6  per  cent,  first 
mortgage  debentures.  The  undertaking  of  the  existing  company  to  be  made'over  to 
the  new  company  upon  terms  which  will  secure  (1)  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of 
all  the  debts,  liabilities,  and  engagements  of  the  old  company,  including  the 
interest  in  arrear  on  the  debenture  debt  and  the  principal  when  the  same 
become  payable  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  debentures  ;  (2)  the  allotment 
of  one  fully-paid  5s.  share  in  the  new  company  in  respect  of  every  seven  fully- 
paid  preference  shares  in  the  existing  company.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  new 
company  shall  make  a  public  issue  of  its  shares,  and  on  such  issue  the  new  com- 
pany will  give  (1)  preferential  allotment  at  par  of  one  5$.  share  in  the  new  company 
to  every  holder  of  (a)  a  5$.  preference  share  in  the  old  company,  or  (b)  an  option  to 
such  a  share,  who  may  apply  during  such  public  issue  for  such  allotment ;  (2)  pre- 
ferential allotment  at  par  of  one  $s.  share  in  the  new  company  to  every  holder  of 
four  fully-paid  £,1  ordinary  shares  in  the  old  company  who  may  apply  as  above  for 
such  allotment. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  even  after  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  their  property,  there  had  been  no  such  spontaneous  movement  in  support  of  the 
enterprise  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Consequently  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  must  wipe  off  the  slate  all  records  of  the  past.  The  directors, 
after  the  most  careful  consideration,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposal 
now  submitted  was  the  most  practical  that  could  be  conceived.  The  moment  the 
scheme  was  sanctioned  they  should  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  money  required  for 
pressing  necessities  and  immediate  progress  of  the  works  at  Dover,  and  so  avert  a 
complete  annihilation  of  the  company,  which  was  threatened  by  the  present  serious 
financial  position.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  ratifying  the  provisional 
agreement. 

Mr.  J.  Essex  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  long  and  excited  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Smith  asked  why  secrecy  was  being  observed  as  to  the  names  of  the 
directors  of  the  new  company. 

Mr.  Bowles  asked  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  directors  had  been 
selling  his  shares  just  before  the  reorganisation  scheme  was  published. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  some  of  the  directors  had  sold  shares,  but  that  was 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  the  company  to  keep  on  the  works.  He  himself 
was  asked  if  he  would  sell  15,000  shares  at  the  top  market  price,  and  because  this 
thing  was  on  the  tapis  he  refused,  although  he  had  sold  some  shares  before  to  keep 
the  thing  going. 

An  amendment  in  favour  of  adjourning  the  meeting  pending  the  formulation  of  an 
independentlseheme  was  carried  by  a  big  majority  on  a  show  of  hands,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  amendment  was  carried  so  far  as  the  meeting  was 
concerned,  but  he  held  an  immense  number  of  proxies  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
from  people  who  were  unable  to  attend.  He  therefore  demanded  a  poll,  which 
was  taken  at  once.    The  result  cannot  be  announced  till  Tuesday  next. 


SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OK  THE  LA  IK  WICK  HAM  I 'LOWER 
ESI.).,  K.S.A.  ' 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  8.  and 
Three  Following  Days,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  Valuaul'-  LIBRARY  of 
MANUSCRIPTS  and  PRINTED  BOOKS  of  the  late  Wir.kh.im  Flower,  Esq., 
K.S.A.,  &C,  (of  Great  Tangley  Manor,  Guildford),  comprising  important  historical 
Manuscripts,  many  relating  to  France,  from  the  Ashburnharn,  PblUIppi,  and  other 
collections  ;  rare  early  printed  books  and  first  specimens  ot  eirly  presses  :  books 
of  prints  and  fine  art  publications,  including  a  series  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club;  modern  editions  of  English  Classics,  fine  Natural  History  works,  publica- 
tions of  the  Kelmscott  and  other  private  presses  ;  early  English  chronicles,  and 
editions  of  the  writers  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  ttc. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  including  Portion  of  the  Library  of  the 
late  H.  E.  Watts,  Esq.  (by  order  of  the  Executors),  also  the  property  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  and  that  of  a  Lady. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  bv  Auction,, 
at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  3, 
and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock,  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 
comprising  Armstrong's  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Edition  de  Luxe)-tne  Wallace 
Collection,  by  E.  Molinier,  2  vols.  —  Foster's  Miniature  Painters,  2  vols.,  and  other 
Fine-art  Books— Editions  de  Luxe  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  other  Hand- 
some Library  Editions  of  Standard  Authors— Apperley's  Life  of  a  Sportsman  (First 
Edition),  and  other  Sporting  Books— Burton's  Arabian  Nights  (Original  Edition), 
16  vols. — The  Huth  Library  (Largest  Paper),  2g  vols.  — a  Collection  of  Books  by  or 
relating  to  Cervantes,  and  others  in  Spanish  Literature — Ruskin's  Modern  Painters, 
&c,  9  vols.  (Original  Editions)— Complete  Sets  of  the  Surtees  and  Chetham 
Societies'  Publications — Nash's  Worcestershire,  2  vols.,  and  other  Topographical 
Books — Works  relating  to  Cornwall — Books  in  Old  English  Literature— First 
Editions  of  Esteemed  Authors  and  a  few  Presentation  Books. 

To  be  Viewed,  and  Catalogues  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free.  ■ 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.G.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.- 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


EDUCATION. 

THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

J.  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ELTHAM     COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE    ROYAL    NAVAL  SCHOOL 

Examination  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  March  27th  and  following  days. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  -Special 
Classes  for  all  Navy  and  Army  Examinations. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  Ribie,  D.D. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXH1LL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«'  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 

V_ ,  for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S 


NEW  NOVEL 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF 


WILLIAM  ASHE 


WILL  BE  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND 


LIBRARIES  ON  THE 


9th  of  MARCH. 


With  Illustrations  by  ALBERT  STERNER. 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 


London : 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

MARCH. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  REACTION.    By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morlev,  M.P. 
THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  RUSSIAN  FINANCES.    By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
ROME  OR  THE  REFORMATION  :  A  REJOINDER.    By  Lady  Wim- 

EORNE. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  NATURE.    By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS—"  FROM    THE    UTMOST  TO  THE 

HIGHEST."    By  Sir  William  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 
THE   EXPERIMENT  OF   "IMPRESSIONISM."    By  Sir  Philip  Burne- 

Tones,  Bart. 

THE  ZJD1ACAL  LIGHT.    By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ledger  (Greskam  Lecturer 
on  Astronomy). 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  MIST.    By  William  Schooling. 
WAR  DOGS.    By  Major  E.  Hautonville  Richardson,  F.Z.S. 
PORTRAITS  Oh  SOME  INDIAN  WOMEN.    By  Cornelia  Sokabji. 
THE  GREEK  MYSTERIES  AND  THE  GOSPEL  NARRATIVE.  By 
Slade  Butler 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  JAPANESE  ALLIANCE.  By  O.  Eltzbaciier. 
LAST  MONTH,  (i)  By  Sir  Wbmvss  Reid.   (2)  By  Walter  Frewen  Loud. 
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REPUBLICAN  POLICY  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  DURING 
M.  COMBES'  MINISTRY.  By  Emile  Combes  (late  Prime  Minister  of 
F'rance). 

THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA  IN  DANGER.     By  H.  W.  Wilson 

(Author  of"  Ironclads  in  Action  "). 
1  HE  GREAT  DOMINION.    By  the  Countess  of  Minto. 
THE   MYSTERIOUS  CASE  OF  SIR  ANTONY  MACDONNELL.  By 

F.  Sr.  John  Morrow. 
AGNOSTICISM    AND    NATIONAL    DECAY.     By    the   Rev.  William 
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•  Biography 

Twenty  Years  Ago  (Edmund  Downey).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6j.net. 

Chatham  (Frederic  Harrison).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

William  Bodham  Donne  and  his  Friends  (edited  by  Catharine  B. 

Johnson).    Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount   of  Dundee,  1648-1689 

(Charles  S.  Terry).    Constable.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Life  of  Canning  (H.  W.  V.  Temperley).    Finch.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

It  was  a  Boy  (H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays).  Bristol :  Arrowsmith.  3^.  6d. 
The  Adventures  of  Louis  Dural   (Marguerite   Bryant).  Brown, 

Langham.  6.r. 
Amanda  of  the  Mill  (Marie  van  Vorst).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Fergy  the  Guide  (H.  S.  Canfield).    Nutt.    6s.  net. 
Adam  Clarke  (Henry  Mann).    New  York  :  Popular  Book  Company. 
Constance  West  (E.  R.  Punshon).    Lane.  6s. 
In  Search  of  the  Unknown  (R.  W.  Chambers).    Constable.  6s. 
By  Beach  and  Bog-land  (Jane  Barlow).    Unwin.  6s. 
Barham  of  Beltana  (W.  E.  Norris)  ;  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow 

(William  Le  Queux).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
Gwen  ("  Anteros  :').    Drane.    3*.  6d. 

Fleur-de-Mai  (par  Blasco  Ibanez;  traduit  de  l'Espagnol  par  G.  Herelle). 

Paris  :  Calmann-Levy.  3A.50. 
The  Wedding  of  the  Ladv  of  Lovell  (Una  L.  Silberrad).  Constable. 

6s. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline  (Elinor  Glyn).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Hauff's  Tales  (translated  by  Sybil  Thesiger).    Finch.  6s. 
The  King's  Scapegoat  (Hamilton  Drummond).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
Rice  Tapers  (H.  L.  Norris).    Longmans.  6s. 

History 

Taris  sous  Napoleon :  Consulat  Trovisoire  et  Consulat  a  Temps  (par 
L.  de  Lauzac  de  Laborie).    Taris  :  Tlon-Nourrit. 

The  King  in  Exile  :  the  Wanderings  of  Charles  II.  from  June  1646 
to  July  1654  (L\-a  Scott).    Constable.    i$s.  net. 

The  History  of  India  (the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  Ninth 
Edition).    Murray.    15^.  net. 

Constantine  the  Great  (John  B.  Firth).    Putnams.  5*. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 
Trout  Fishing  (W.  Earl  Hodgson).    Black.    7.J.  6a?.  net. 
Peeps  into  Nature's  Ways  (John  J.  Ward).    Isbister.    "]s.  6d. 

Reprints 

Polonius  (Edward  FitzGerald).    Moring.    is.  net. 

The  Stickit  Minister  and  some  Common  Men  (S.  R.  Crockett, 
twentieth  edition)  ;  Three  of  Them  (Maxim  Gorky,  trans- 
lated by  A.  Linden).    Unwin.    is.  net  each. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (Oliver  Wendell  Holmes).  Dent. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Don  Quixote  (Cervantes.    2  vols.).    Bell.    4.?.  net. 
The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (edited,  with  additions,  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley.    Vols.  V.  and  VI. ).    Bell.    $s.  net  each. 

Science  and  Philosophy 
Landscape  in  History,  and  other  Essays  (Sir  Archibald  Geikie). 

Macmillan.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  its  Causes  (F.  A.  Black).    Gall  and  Inglis. 

6s.  net. 

Theology 

The  Story  of  S.  Paul  (Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 

Miscellaneous 

Madame  Recamier  et  ses  Amis  (par  Edouard  Herriot.    2  vols.). 

Paris:  Plon-Nourrit.  12s. 
Motoring  Annual  and   Motorist's  Year  Book,  1905.     "  Motoring 

Illustrated."  5*. 

American  Schools  :  Their  Administration  and  Supervision  (W.  E. 

Chancellor).    Heath.    Js.  6d. 
Grey  Brethren,  The  (Michael  Fairless).    Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  net. 
South  Africa  :  A  Glance  at  Current  Conditions  and  Politics  (J.  H. 

Balfour  Browne).    Longmans.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The   Problem   of   the    Immigrant   (James   Davenport  Whelpley). 

Chapman  and  Hall.    ioj.  6d.  net. 
Bridge-Player,  The  Complete  ("  Cut-Cavendish  ").  T.  Werner  Laurie. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Quaternions,  A  Manual  of  (Charles  Jasper  Joly).  Macmillan.  10s. 
net. 

Sun  and  the  Serpent,  The  :  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Serpent- 
worship  (C.  F.  Oldham).    Constable.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Children's  Answers  (J.  H.  Burn).    Treherne.    2s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3/;-.  ;  La  Revue,  i/r.30;  The  National  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The'  West- 
minster Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Commonwealth,  3d.  ;  The  Herald 
of  the  Cross,  2d.  ;  The  School  World,  6d.  ;  The  Century  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  is.  qd.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Wide 
World,  6d.  ;  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Windsor,  6d.  ; 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  Osterreichische 
Rundschau,  2,111.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2//-.  25  ;  The  Antiquary, 
6d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ; 
Illustrated  Switzerland  (Berne),  50^.  ;  The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d.  ; 
The  Treasury,  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  lis  ;  The  Sunday 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  Good  Words,  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  is.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  4d. ; 
Ruthenische  Revue  ;  The  Smart  Set,  If. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Duckworth  &  Co. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF 
EVANGELINE. 

By   ELINOR  GLYN, 

Author   of  -'The   Visits   of  Elizabeth"   and  "The 
Reflections  of  Ambrosine."  6s. 

GOSSIP.        GOSSIP.  GOSSIP. 

By  BENJAMIN  SWIFT,  Author  of  "  In  Piccadilly." 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 


PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  In  '  Progress '  lie  is  himself  from  beginning  to  end  He  is  an  artist  .....The 

book  cannot  fail  o  absorb  ..  ..There  is  that  which  not  only  arrests,  but  imprisons 
the  imagination."  —Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PURPLE  LAND. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  {Author  of  "  Green  Mansions." 

Crown  8vo.  6-.       [Second  Impression  now  ready. 
"This  enchanting  romance.     Extraordinary  charm.    A  more  romantic  recital 

of  adventure  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  Has  no  competitors,  and  need 

fear  no  rivals." — Spectator. 

THE     HOUSE    OF~  BARNKIRK. 

By  AMY  McLAREN,  Author  of  "  From  a  Davos  Balcony." 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  \Jn  the  press, 

THE  DISCIPLE'S  WIFE. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN,  Author  of  "  A  Magdalen's  Husband." 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  [/«  the  press. 

BOOKS   AND  THINGS. 

A  Volume  of  Essays.    By  G.  S.  STREET. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Of  all  light  essayists,  there  are  few  more  consistently  engaging.  Mr.  Street 
never  writes  a  foolish  thing —seldom,  indeed,  anything  thit  is  not  remarkably 
clever." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  GREY  BRETHREN. 

By  MICHAEL    FAIRLESS,  Author  of  "  The  Roadmender." 
Uniform  with  "The  Roadmender."    Clotb,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Just  out. 

VELAZQUEZ. 

By  AUGUSTE  BREAL,  Author  of  "Rembrandt." 
With  45  Illustrations.    Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(In  the  "  Popular  Library  of  Art.")  [Immediately. 


Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  you  all  the  Volumes  issued  in 

DUCKWORTH'S  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 

Cloth,  ss.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

REMBRANDT.  WATTS.  GAINSBOROUGH. 
DURER.  LEONARDO.      FRED.  WALKER. 

ROSSETTI.  MILLET.  BOTTICELLI. 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS. 


AUGUSTE  RODIN. 

By  CAMILLE  MAUCLAIR, 
Author  of  "The  Great  French  Painters,"  "French  Impressionists." 
With  40  Illustrations.    Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

  [Just  out. 

METAPSYCHICAL  PHENOMENA. 

By  Dr.  JOSEPH  MAXWELL.    With  Prefaces  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  Professor  Ch.  Richet. 

Laree  crown  Svo.  10s.  net.  [In  the  press. 

This  book  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  scientific  and 
methodical  study  of  the  phenomena  variously  known  as  "  spiritistic 
"  occult,"  or,  to  use  the  term  now  suggested  by  M.  Richet,  "  meta- 
psychical." 

CRITICAL   ESSAYS  AND  FRAGMENTS 
By  the  late  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG. 

With  Memoir  by  LORD  BALCARRES. 

Royal  8vo.  with  22  Illustrations,  16s.  net.        [In  the  press. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  W.C. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

JIIIRD  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  TRESS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA 

By  Sir  ALFRED  LYALL,  P.C. 

With  Portraits,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  36s.  net. 


ESSAYS  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

By  the  late  LORD  SALISBURY.  Largecrown8vo.6s.net. 

[Heady  next  week, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the 

late  LORD  SALISBURY.    Large  crown  Svo  with  Portrait.  6s.  net. 

1  Ready  next  week. 

THE  BALKAN  QUESTION.  A  Series 

of  Studies  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Balkans  and  of  European  Responsi- 
bilities. By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  LUIGI  VILLARI.  With  a  Map. 
Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Charles  Hanbury-Williams. 
No.  54.  MARCH,  1905.  2s.  6d.  net. 

HUH— MAXIM  GORKI. 

THE  MILITARY  DtMMOCK-STRA  TIOTES. 

EDWARD  BURNE-JONES      ULIA  CARTIVRIGHT  (Mrs.  ADV). 

AN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  MAKINC  --II.— . ,  ir  VINCENT  CAILLARD. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  S ALMON-FISHINC -IV.  EARL  HODGSON. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  RUSSIAN  PUBLIC  FEELINC — L,  VILLARI. 

THE  BLACK  VENGEANCE- -L,  the  Author  of  "  The  Greatness  of  Josiah  Porlick" 

MUNICIPAL  A8PECTS  OF  THE  HOUSINC  PflOB LEM  —  BENJ A MIN  TAYLOR. 

BOND  Vmtl-ARTH UR  H.  ADAMS. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

BEAUJEU  (Chapters  IX.-XI.)-//.  C.  BAILEY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Newnes9  Art  Library. 

Each  Volume  contains  about  sixty-four  full  pages  in  monochrome,  and  a  Frontis- 
piece in  photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works  which  have  not 
previously  been  reproduced.  Each  Volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  Artist.    3s.  (yd.  net. 

BOTTICELLI.    By  Richard  Davev. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.    By  A.  L.  Bai.drv. 

CONSTABLE'S  SKETCHES.    By  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 

VELASQUEZ.    By  A.  L.  Baldry.. 

GOZZOLI.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

RAPHAEL.    By  Edgcumbe  Stalev. 

VAN  DYCK.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

G.  F.  WATTS.    By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 

TINTORETTO.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

PAOLO  VERONESE.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

BURNE-JONES.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 

SHORTLY. 

TITIAN  (EAHLY  WORK  OF).    By  Malcolm  Bell. 
PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.    By  ArsEne  Alexandre. 
FILIPPINO  LIPPI.    By  P.  I.  Konodv. 
DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.    By  Ernest  Radford. 
FRA  ANGELICO.    By  Edgcumbe  Stalev. 


Drawings  by  Great  Masters. 

The  Drawings  in  this  new  series  are  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page 
njin.  by  84  in.  The  volumes  each  contain  48  Reproductions,  many  of  them 
printed  in  tints,  and  of  these  four  or  five  are  mounted  on  a  coloured  paper  in 
harmony  with  the  tint  in  which  the  Illustration  is  printed.  The  volumes  are  bound 
in  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a  beautiful  Design 
printed  in  Three  Colours.    4to.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

HOLBEIN.    By  A.  Lvs  Bai.drv.        BURNE-JONES.    By  T.  Martin  Wood. 
ALBRECHT  DURER.    By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 
SHORTLY. 

ROSSETTI.    By  T.  Martin  Wood.         REMBRANDT.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 
DAVID  COX.    By  T.  Martin  Wood. 
Manchester  Guardian. — "  Is  sure  of  a  welcome.    The  reproductions  are  printed 
with  unusual  care." 

IN  PREPARATION.    UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE.  1 
Drawings  by  Sir  E.  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A. 


Newnes'  Library  of  the  Applied  Arts. 

A  series  of  volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  providing 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  illustrations,  which  will  be  both  numerous  and  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  include  both  monochromes  and  subjects  in  colour. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s;  6d.  net. 
DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.   By  W.  Pitcairn  Knowles. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.    By  Frederick  Fenn. 
ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.    By  A.  F.  Kendrick.  \ 
ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.    By  Percy  Bate. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.    By  Henri  Frantz.  -Shortly. 

ENGLISH  PEWTER.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE.   By  B.  Wyllie.  J 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited, 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forced  Speci- 
mens, &c,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  TabL-  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P,  ic.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  :s.  6d,  by  post  7s.  xod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work- 
"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  lull-page  plates  in  colour.  Ia  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  sd. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  js.  od. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  ;s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  \V.  Stewart  Thoriiurn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grleber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  :os.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DRAGONFLIES,     BRITISH.       Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  :  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &C,    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BOOK   OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Flack-and-YVhite  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  od. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth.  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2s.  icd. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Wertohv.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY   OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  zs.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  od. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Auiirev  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar."    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Including  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
I- 1.1. mini;.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
D.  Hastings  Irwin.   Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.   Beautifully  Illustrated,  In 

cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  4<i. 

London:  L.  UPCOTT Glf.l.,  A'azaar  Buildings,  Drttry  Lane,  W.C. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  New  Books 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THROUGH  THE  LANDS 
OF  THE  SERB. " 

THE  BURDEN  of  THE  BALKANS. 

By  M.  EDITH  DURHAM. 

With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  pleasure  in  annoinicing  that 
SIR  CHARLES  ELIOT'S  Book,  THE  EAST 

AFRICA  PROTECTORATE,  will  be  Ready  on 
Wednesday  next,  March  8tk,  at  all  Libraries  and  Book- 
sellers'.   Demy  8vo.  155.  net. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

THE  UNVEILING  OF  LHASA. 

By  EDMUND  CANDLER. 

With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Ballads  of  the  Boer  War." 
FISCAL  BALLADS.    By  Captain  Harry 

GRAHAM  ("Colonel  D.  Streamer"),  Author  of  "Ruthless  Rhymes  for 
Heartless  Homes,"  &c.    Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  WORK. 

ALESSANDRO  SCARLATTI: 

His  Life  and  Works. 

By  EDWARD  J.  DENT,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Royal  8vo.  with  100  Musical  Illustrations,  12s.  6d.  net. 
TIMES. — "  A  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  authority 
on  Scarlatti." 


A  NEW  AND  POWERFUL  NOVEL. 

THE    SEETHING  POT. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM.  6s. 
London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddos  Street,  W. 


3 Special  «q»  Special 

Books  for  Features. 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth.         Price  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  MOTORING. 

By  C.  W.  BROWN. 
Driving,  Gearing,  Clutches,  Accumulators,  Cooling,  Glossary,  &c. 
What  the  Press  says  of  this  Book. 

Daily  News. — "Can  be  understood  by  anyone  Mr.  Brown's  mechanica' 

abilities  have  long  been  recognised  His  little  handbook  is  emphatically  one  of 

the  best  yet  published." 

The  King. — "  A  clear  and  simple  introduction  to  the  art  of  driving  a  motor  car." 
Sunday  Special.  —  "  An  excellent  little  work." 

Athletic  A'ezvs.— "  A  splendid  shilling's  worth.  A  veritable  child's  primer  of  the 
automobile,  by  which  1,  lor  one,  hope  to  profit." 

Motor  Neivs. — "  It  conveys  the  information  in  a  simple  style,  and,  as  a  primer, 
will  make  the  elements  of  motoring  clear  to  the  beginner." 

THE  ABC  OF  BRIDGE. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 
Rules  of  the  Game,  How  to  Score,  What  to  Lead,  and  How  to  Play. 
Press  Notices. 
Saturday  Review. — "We  have  not  met  a  better  guide." 

Onlooker.—"  We  commend  this  shilling's  worth  to  all  beginners  as  a  genuinely 
gilt-edged  investment." 

This  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  entering  Bridge  Competitions. 

THE  PRACTICAL  A  B  C  OF  CHESS. 

Containing  all  necessary  information  for  the  beginner,  and  many  useful  hints  for 
the  player. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

PUBLIC 

OPINI  O  N . 

Special  Features  : 
ENGLAND'S  RUIN. 

An  Open  Letter  to  A.  M.  S.  Methuen,  Esq. 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 

II—  Mr.  BALFOUR. 
ON  A  COCOA  ESTATE. 

THE  SOCIAL  ROUND  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  2d.  weekly. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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DAMES   AND   DAUGHTERS   OF  THE 

FRENCH  COURT.   By  Geraldinb  Brooks.  With  Photo- 
gravure and  other  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d.  not. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


THE    PERSONAL    STORY    OF  THE 

UPPER  HOUSE.    By  Kosmo  Wilkinson.    With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


BY  BEACH  AND  BOGLAND. 

By  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  "  Irish  Idylls  "  &c.   Crown  8vo.  6a. 
The  scene  of  these  charming  stories  of  Irish  peasant  life  is  laid  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


ASTRONOMY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

By  Camille  Flammarion,  Author  of  "  Lumen,"  "The  Unknown," 
&c.    With  84  Illustrations.    Crown  Evo.  6s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Nature  Photography.  By  F.  C.  Snell.  With 
60  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


CHATS  ON  OLD  FURNITURE. 

By  Arthur  Hayden,  Author  of  "  Chats  on  English  China."  With 
over  100  Illustrations,  including  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


"SET  ALL  SCOTLAND 
BY  THE  EARS." 

=  The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette "  says  of 


Percy  Fitzgerald's  Lady  Jean:  the  Romance 
of  the  Great  Douglas  Cause  (I2s.  net):  "The 
tale  is  most  absorbing,  and  for  piquancy 
and  sensation  would  be  hard  to  beat  in  the 
records  of  our  causes  celebres.  ...  It  set  all 
Scotland  by  the  ears." 

==  George  Jacob  Holyoake's  Bygones 
Worth  Remembering  (2  vols.  21s.)  contains 
"many  delightful  memories  of  Gladstone, 
Bright,  Cobden,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Kings- 
ley,  George  Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  scores  of  others 
whose  names  fill  out  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." — "  Daily  Chronicle." 

^=  Maxim  Gorky's  great  novel  of 
Russian  life,  Three  of  Them,  is  the  second 
volume  in  Mr.  Unwin's  remarkable  new 
series  of  shilling  novels.    Bound  in  cloth. 

Andrew  Macphail's  Essays  in  Puri- 


tanism (6s.)  contains  biographical  sketches 
of  John  Wesley,  Margaret  Fuller,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  others. 

sbs=s  "  Perhaps  the  most  expert  critic  of 
modern  Parliamentary  finance  is  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles.  His  pamphlet,  National  Finance  : 
an  Imminent  Peril,  has,  therefore,  an  au- 
thority of  its  own." — "  Daily  News." 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

THE  sixty-ninth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  1'rovident  Institution  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 
E.C.,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet- 
ing, the  Chairman  referred  with  regret  to  the  death  of  the  late  chair- 
man, Mr.  W.  H.  Willans,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Smither.  He- 
then  expressed  his  pleasivrc  that  he  had  such  a  successful  year's 
working  to  refer  to  on  the  first  occasion  he  had  taken  the  chair  at 
their  annual  meeting.  "  First,  as  to  the  new  business.  The  inllow 
has  been  well  maintained.  We  have  written  new  policies  for  just 
under  £540,000,  £5,000  only  of  which  we  have  had  to  reassure. 
Last  year,  you  will  remember,  aided  by  the  very  satisfactory 
division  of  profit  which  we  were  able  to  announce,  was  almost 
a  record  year  for  new  business.  This  year  we  did  not  have  that 
special  assistance,  but  the  new  business  written  is  substantially 
larger  than  the  corresponding  year  of  the  last  quinquennium,  and 
as  this  was  also  the  case  last  year,  we  have  started  the  current 
quinquennium  with  an  increase  of  £43,000  in  new  sums  assured. 
But  the  new  business  transacted  by  a  life  assurance  company 
must  never  be  considered  by  itself.  The  expense  attending  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  in  thi.s  respect  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  total  expenses  of  the  office  for  last 
year  were  under  107  of  the  premium  income,  and  this  again 
compares  with  an  expense  ratio  of  I0"8  for  the  corresponding 
year  of  the  last  quinquennium  period.  As  economy  is  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  profit-earning  capability  of  an  office  such  as 
ours,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  point  specially,  as  unless 
one  is  very  conversant  with  life  assurance  figures  and  statistics  it  is  not 
easy  to  appreciate  whether  the  figure  I  have  given  you  of  10  per  cent, 
odd  does  really  spell  economical  management.  I  have  before  me 
here  a  card  giving  a  few  salient  figures  relating  to  the  eighty-two  offices 
doing  life  business  in  England,  and  I  see  that  there  are  only  seven 
companies  out  of  the  whole  eighty-two  who  have  an  expense  ratio 
under  10  per  cent.  Four  of  these  seven  companies,  too,  I 
may  mention,  have  no  agency  organisations,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  properly  comparable  with  ours  in  the  matter  of  expenses. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  companies,  the  expense  ratio  varies,  going 
up  in  some  extreme  cases  to  over  20  per  cent.  I  think  this 
will  prove  to  you  that  we  can  substantiate  our  claim  to  being  an 
exceedingly  economically  managed  office.  Turning  to  the  other  items 
in  the  expenditure  side  of  the  revenue  account,  you  will  notice  that 
the  amount  we  have  had  to  pay  in  claims  due  to  the  death  of  our 
members  has  again  been  very  moderate,  amounting  to  only  four-fifths 
of  the  sum  we  expected,  according  to  the  tables  employed  in  estimating 
our  liabilities.  As  a  net  result  of  the  year's  working,  the  receipts 
exceed  the  disbursements  by  over  £150,000,  which  amount  has  been 
added  to  the  assurance  fund,  bringing  it  up,  for  the  first  time,  to 
over  £6,000,000,  and  thus  we  have  passed  another  milestone  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  I  see  our  first  million  was  reached  in  1854, 
our  second  in  1861,  our  third  in  1871,  our  fourth  in  1883,  and  our 
fifth  in  1896.  I  will  now  deal  with  the  figures  in  the  balance-sheet. 
As  you  are  all  probably  aware,  the  past  year  has  been  a  good  one  for 
the  investor,  and,  as  a  result,  we  had  an  abundance  of  sound  and 
remunerative  securities  offered  us.  In  addition  to  the  £150,000 
increase  in  our  funds,  we  had  some  £200,000  repaid  us,  so  there  was 
£350,000  to  invest,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  first-class 
securities  for  this  sum.  Looking  down  the  list  of  assets,  you  will 
notice  that  the  changes  are  mostly  by  way  of  increases  to  the  per- 
manent securities,  and  among  them  you  may  include  advances  to 
corporate  bodies.  It  was  naturally  the  policy  of  the  board  to  invest 
your  funds,  as  far  as  possible,  in  permanent  securities,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  low  prices  which  were  ruling  last  year,  rather  than  accept 
the  very  tempting  terms  which  were  often  offered  for  mortgages  which 
might  be  repaid  directly  money  was  cheaper,  leaving  us  to  reinvest 
under  less  remunerative  market  conditions.  Whilst  dealing  with  the 
revenue  account,  I  should  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  very  large 
increase  in  our  interest  income  of  over  £6,000.  Half  of  this  is  the 
natural  increase  due  to  the  increase  in  our  funds,  but  the  remainder  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  our  assurance 
fund.  The  value  of  your  Stock  Exchange  securities  had  decreased 
at  the  close  of  our  books  in  November  last,  but  in  November, 
1903,  they  were  £27,000  under  the  ledger  values,  and  last 
year  they  were  £44,000  under,  representing  a  total  shrinkage 
of  less  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  held  by  us  in  Stock 
Exchange  securities.  Since  the  end  of  our  financial  year  the  prices 
of  gilt-edged  securities  have  substantially  improved,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  our  Stock  Exchange  securities  are  now  worth  £20,000  more 
than  they  were  last  November,  and,  were  it  not  for  what  we  hope  are 
purely  temporary  causes  arising  out  of  the  war  in  the  East,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  shrinkage  which  has  occurred  since  our 
last  division  of  profits  in  1902  would  have  disappeared.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  now  reduced  to  £24,000,  well  within  the  sum  we  carried 
forward  as  undivided  profits  in  1902,  and,  as  every  penny  of  interest 
has  been  duly  and  punctually  paid,  I  think  we  can  afford  to  look  on 
the  present  condition  of  values  with  equanimity,  especially  as  in  the 
meantime  we  are  enjoying  such  golden  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  our  surplus  funds.  The  report  shows  that  the  Institution  has 
had  a  successful  past,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  an  equally 
prosperous  future  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  the  81  other  companies  I  have  referred  to  doing  life  business  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  we  look  to  our  members  to  help  us  in 
introducing  new  lives  as  well  as  active  agents. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was  seconded 
by  Sir  Peter  Spokes,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Subscription  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Monday,  6th  March,  1905. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN,  PICCADILLY  AND 
BROMPTON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  the  Brompton  and  Piccadilly  Circus  Railway  Act,  1897,  with 
further  powers  conferred  by  Acts  of  1699,  1902  and  1903,  ami  having  the  powers  and 
rights  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Strand  Railway  Company  (incorporated  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  Strand  Railway  Act.  1S09)  trmsfrrred  to  them  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  Brompton  and  Piccadilly  Circus  Railway  Act,  1902,  and  the  Great 
Northern  and  Strand  Railway  Act,  1902. 

Authorised  Share  Capital      -      -  £5,075,000, 

Of  which  £2,730,860  has  been  issued  and  is  folly  paid, 

and  i,3,oco      ,,         ,,         ,,    20  per  cent.  paid. 

Authorised  Borrowing  Powers     -  £1,691,000. 

Messrs.  SPEYER  Brothers  offer  for  Sale: 
£1,200,000  Four  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture 
Stock, 

To  be  issued  under  the  above-mentioned  borrowing  Powers,  and  of  which 
£660,000  has  already  been  created  and  the  balance  will  be  created  from  time  to 
time  and  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  Construction  Contracts  mentioned  below. 

£600,000  of  the  Debenture  Stock  now  offered  has  been  applied  for,  and  will  be 
allotted  in  full  on  the  terms  of  this  Pi  o  pectus. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly  on  1st  January  and  ist  July. 
The  price  of  sale  is  £97  per  cent.    Payable  as  follows  : — 
£10  percent,  on  Application, 
£13    ,,       ,,  Allotment, 
£?5    ,,       „       i2ih  June,  1905, 
£25    ,,       ,,       loth  August,  1905, 
£22  10th  November,  10,05. 

UJ97  per  cent. 

Upon  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment,  Messrs.  Speyer  lirothers  will 
issue  their  Scrip  Certificates  "to  Bearer,"  conferring  the  right  on  the  bolder 
thereof,  upon  payment  in  full  and  surrender  of  the  Certificates  and  any  unmatured 
Coupons,  to  the  issue  (aittr  the  balance  of  the  Stock  now  offered  has  become 
issuable)  of  the  Debenture  Stock  therein  mentioned. 

The  Scrip  Certificates  will  carry  a  Coupon,  due  ist  July  next,  for  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  instalments  due  prior  to  ist  July,  and  full 
half-yearly  Coupons  for  sub-equent  interest  until  exchanged  for  Debenture  Stock. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment  or  on  either  of  the  next  two  instal- 
ment dates  under  dis'  ount  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Power  is  being  applied  for  in  the  Company's  Bills  of  the  present  Session  to 
enable  holders  of  Debenture  Stock  to  convert  the  same  into  Bearer  Debenture 
Stock,  and  to  register  Bearer  Debenture  Stock. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  W.  E.  Mandelick,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
which  accompanies  the  Prospectus,  giving  particulars  of  the  route  of  The 'Great 
Northern,  PICCADILLY  and  Bkomiton  Railway,  the  Railway  Systems  with 
which  it  will  connect,  the  Construction  Contracts,  Progress  of  Works,  and  Esti- 
mated Revenue  : — 

The  Map  and  the  Report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Sellon,  to  which  reference  is  made,  also 
accompany  the  Prospectus. 

"  The  line,  as  authorised  by  Parliament,  is  about  y'i  miles  in  lengih,  and  extends, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  m;>p,  from  beiu  ath  the  Finsbury  Park  Station  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  to  a  point  about  i8j  chains  westward  of 
the  West  Kensington  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Distri.  t  Railway  Company, 
where  it  ccmes  to  the  surface.  The  Company  are  negotiating  wiih  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company  the  terms  for  running  over  that  Company's  line 
from  West  Kensington  to  Hammersmith,  with  the  use  ol  a  portion  of  the  latter 
station. 

"  From  Finsbury  Park  to  King's  Cross  the  line  runs,  by  virtue  of  a  Statutory 
Agreement  with  the  Great  Nonhern  Railway  Company,  under  the  main  line  of 
that  Company,  thence  it  pioceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Holborn,  thence  to 
Piccadilly  Circus,  7  ia  Long  Acre  and  Coventry  Street,  thence  under  Piccadilly  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  by  way  of  Knightsbridge,  Brompton  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington, and  Earl's  Court  to  We^t  Kensington. 

"  By  Bills  in  the  present  Session  powers  are  being  sought  for  extensions  through 
Kensington  to  Hammersmith  and  10  Acton  on  the  west  and  to  Aldgate  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Strard  to  Waterloo  on  the  south. 

"  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Sellon,  M.I.C.E.,  the 
well-known  Tramway  Expert,  in  which  he  estimates  that  the  line  will  carry 
60,000,000  passengers  p<  r  annum.  Assuming  the  average  receipt  per  passenger  to 
be  fttd.,  about  the  same  as  on  the  Central  I.ondon  Railway,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  to  amount  to  £10,000  per  annum,  the  total  gross  revenue  would 
amount  to  ,£475,000. 

"  Mr.  James  R.  Chapman,  EngineerinChief  of  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  Company,  estimates  that  the  total  working  expenses  will  amount  to 
£255,75°  per  annum. 

'  Net  Revenue.— Interest  on  £1  fjgi.cco,  the  total  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Company,  at  4  p,'r  cent,  per  annum,  being  the  maximum  rate  of  intetest  authorised, 
amounts  to  £67,640.  Upon  the  above  estimates  this  would  leave  a  surplus  net 
Revenue  after  payment  of  Debenture  Interest  of  ,£151,610. 

"  It  is  expected  that  trains  will  be  running  between  Finsbury  Park  and  Hammer- 
smith in  the  year  1906." 

The  Debenture  Stock  now  offered  forms  part  of  the  Stock  payable  now  or  here- 
after to  the  Underground  Electric  Railways  Company  of  London,  Limited,  under 
the  Construction  Contracts  above  referred  to,  and  has  been  purchased  from  them 
by  Messrs.  Speyer  Brother*. 

Application  lor  Debenture  .Stock  must  be  made  on  the  annexed  form.  Default  in 
payment  of  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  w  ill  render  the  allotment  liable  to  can- 
cellation and  all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  special  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Company  and  of  the  Con- 
struction Contracts  and  Agreement  tor  Lease  referred  to  in  the  Prospectus,  can  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bircham  &  Co.,  53  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.G., 
during  usual  business  hours,  before  the  list  is  closed. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Speyer 
Brothers. 

7  Lothui'ky,  London,  E.C.,  and  March,  1905. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN,  PICCADILLY  AND  BROMPTON 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

OFFER  OF  £1,200,000  FOl'R  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

To  Messrs.  SrSVBR  Brothels,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

I/we  request  you  to  allot  me/us  £  of  the  above  Debenture  Stock, 

upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  2nd  March,  1905. 

I/we  enclose  £   being  a  deposit  of  £10  per  cent.,  and  1/we  engage  to 

accept  the  above  or  any  less  amount  you  may  allot  to  me/us,  and  to  make  the 
further  payments  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  said  Prospectus. 

Signature  

Name  in  full   

(Add  whether  .Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and  Title,  if  any.) 
Address  in  full   

Date  1905. 

(Plea<e  write  distinctly.) 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Sulscription  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Monday,  6th  March,  1905. 

THE  CHARING  CROSS,  EUSTON  AND 
HAMPSTEAD  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  under  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston  and  Hampstead 
Railway  Act,  1893,  with  further  powers  conferred  by  Acts 
of  1S94,  1897,  189S.  1899,  1000,  1932,  1903  and  1904. 


Authorised  Share  Capital      -      -  £4,326,000, 

Of  which  .£2,000,590  has  been  issued  and  is  fully  paid, 

and  ,£4,510     ,,       ,,       1,       ,,       20  per  cent.  paid. 


Authorised  Borrowing  Powers    -  £1,442,000. 

Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  offer  for  sale  : 
£800,000  Four  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture 
Stock, 

To  be  issued  under  the  above  mentioned  Borrowing  Powers,  and  of  which 
£61 8,000  has  already  been  created  and  the  balance  will  be  created  from  time 
to  time  and  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  Construction  Contracts  mentioned 
below. 

.£400, 000  of  the  Debenture  Stock  now  offered  has  been  applied  for  and  will  be 
allotted  in  full  on  the  terms  of  this  Prospectus. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly  on  ist  January  and  ist  July. 
1  be  price  of  sale  is  £97  per  cent. 

payable  as  follows : 
£10  per  cent,  on  Application. 
.£■5  ,,     ,,     ,,  Allotment. 
£25   ,,     „     ,,  12th  June,  1905. 
£25   ,,      ,,     ,,  10th  August,  1905. 
£22   ,,      ,,     ,,  10th  November,  1905. 

,£97  per  cent. 

Upon  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  wilt 
issue  their  Scrip  Certificates  "to  Bearer''  conferring  the  right  on  the  holder 
thereof,  upon  payment  in  full  and  surrender  of  the  Certificates  and  any  unmatured 
Coupons,  to  the  issue  (after  the  balance  of  the  Stock  now  offered  has  become 
issuable)  of  the  Debenture  Stock  therein  mentioned. 

The  Scrip  Certificates  will  carry  a  Coupon,  due  ist  July  next,  for  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  instalments  due  prior  to  ist  July,  and  full 
half-yearly  Coupons  for  subsequent  interest  until  exchanged  for  Debenture  Stock. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment  or  on  either  of  the  next  two  instalment 
dates  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Power  is  being  applied  for  in  the  Company's  Bill  of  the  present  Session  to  enable 
holders  of  Debenture  Stock  to  convert  the  same  into  Bearer  Debenture  Stock,  and 
to  re-register  Bearer  Debenture  Stock. 


Extracts  from  a  letter  from  W.  E.  Mandelick,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
which  accompanies  the  Prospectus,  giving  particulars  of  the  route  of  the  Charing 
Cross,  Euston  and  Hampstead  Railway,  the  Ra'lway  Systems  with  which  it  con- 
nects, the  Construction  Contracts,  Progress  of  Works,  and  estimated  Revenue. 

Map  and  the  Report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Sellon,  to  which  reference  is  made,  also 
accompanies  the  Prospectus. 

"  TRAFFIC— This  line  will  provide  the  much-needed  means  of  rapid  communi- 
cation between  Hampstead  and  Highgate  on  the  nxthandthe  central  parts  of 
London.  It  will  afford  an  unrivalled  means  of  access  to  Hampstead  Heath  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  authorised  Edgwaie  and  Hampstead  Railway,  will  open  lor  de- 
velopment a  considerable  district  which  is  rioe  for  building.  It  will  form  a  means 
of  rapid  communication  between  the  Midland  and  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  systems  on  the  north  and  tne  Chath  ,m  and  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way systems  on  the  south.  It  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  theatre  district.  Its 
facilities  for  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  Gre^t  Northern,  Piccadilly  and  Bromp- 
ton, the  Central  London  and  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railways,  the  last 
giving  access  to  Waterloo  and  the  south,  should  be  productive  of  considerable 
revenue. 

"  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Sellon,  M.I.C.E.,  the  well-known 
Tramway  Expert,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  That  gentleman  estimates  that  the 
line  will  carry  50,000,000  passengers  per  annum.  Assuming  the  average  receipt  per 
passenger  to  be  i'86d.,  about  the  same  as  the  Central  London  Railway,  and  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  to  amount  to  £^,500  per  annum,  the  total  gross  revenu; 
would  amount  to  £395, 0-0. 

"  Mr.  James  R.  Chapman,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  Company  of  London,  Limited,  estimates  the  total  working  expenses  at 
j£iQ5,ooo  per  annum. 

"  NET  REVENUE.— Interest  on  £1, 442,000,  the  total  borrowing  powers  of 
the  Company,  at  4  per  cent.,  being  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  authorised, 
would  amount  to  ,£57,680,  leaving  a  surplus  Net  Revenue,  after  payment  ot 
Debenture  Intetest,  of  ,£142,320. 

"  The  Engineers  anticipate  that  the  whole  of  the  running  tunnels,  both  on  the 
main  and  the  branch  lines,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  open  for  public  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  1907." 

The  Debenture  Stock  now  offered  forms  part  of  the  Stock  payable  now  or  here- 
after to  the  Underground  Electric  Railways  Company  of  London,  Limited,  under 
the  Construction  Contracts  above  referrid  to,  and  lias  been  purchased  from  them  by 
Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers. 

Application  for  Debenture  Stock  must  be  made  on  the  annexed  form.  Default  in 
the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  the  allotment  liable  to 
cancellation  and  all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  above-mentioned  Aus  of  Parliament  and  Construction  Contracts 
can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bircham  it  Co.,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.C,  during  usual  business  hours  before  the  list  is  closed. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Speyer 
Brothers. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  ICC,  2nd  March,  1905. 

THE  CHARING  CROSS,  EUSTON  AND  HAMPSTEAD 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

OFFER  OF  £800,000  4  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE 
STOCK. 

To  Messrs.  Sr-EYEi:  Brothers. 

7  Lothbury,  London.  E.C. 

I/we  request  you  to  allot  me/us  £  of  the  above  Debenture  Stock,  upon 

the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  2nd  March,  1905. 

I/we  enclose  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  £10  per  cent.,  and  I/we  engage  to 

accept  the  above  or  any  less  amount  lyOU  may  allot  to  mc  u£,  and  to  make  the 
further  payments  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  said  Prospectus. 

Signature  

Name  (in  full)  

Add  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  and  Title,  if  any. 
Address  in  full   


Date  

(Please  write  distinctly.) 


4  March,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CDMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief  Office:    HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON. 


Summary  of   the  Report  presented  at  the  Fifty-sixth    Annual  Meeting, 

held  on  2nd  March,  1905. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  number  of  Policies 
issued  during  the  year  was  71,874,  assuring-  the  sum  of 
^6,954,650,  and  producing  a  New  Annual  Premium 
Income  of  ^377,587. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were 
^3,969,016,  being  an  increase  of  ^154,160  over  the 
year  1903. 

The  Clai  ms  of  the  year  amounted  to  ,£i>&54,753. 
The  number  of  Deaths  was  7,139,  and  6,259  Endow- 
ment Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  742,147. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.— The  Premiums  received 
during  the  year  were  ,£5,979,335,  being  an  increase  of 
^132.781. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  ,£2,230, 180. 
The  number  of  Deaths  was  233,015,  and  3,066  Endow- 
ment Assurances  matured. 


The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year 
to  those  Policv-holders  of  five  years'  standing  who 
desired  to  discontinue  their  payments  was  112,606,  the 
number  in  force  being  1,003,377,  The  number  of  Free 
Policies  which  became  Claims  during  the  year  was 
22,21 1. 

The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  15,577,161  ;  their  average  duration  is  ten 
and  three  quarter  years. 

The?  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as 
shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  ,£55,359,505,  being  an 
increase  of  ,£4,142,128  over  those  of  1903. 

The  Staff  Provident  Fund,  which  was  founded  in 
1 898  for  the  benefit  of  the  outdoor  staff,  shows  a  satis- 
factory increase  for  the  year,  the  total  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  being  ,£138,280. 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  being  the 
Summary  of  both  Branches,  on  the  31st  December,  1904. 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 


Shareholders'  Capital   

Reserve  Funds   

Life  Assurance  Funds        ...  ... 

Claims  under  Life  Policies' admitted 


£ 

1,000,000 
2,300,000 
51,911,568 


147,936  16 


.£55>359,5°5    3  5 


£ 

s. 

d. 

British  Government  securities 

3,352,296 

0 

2 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities 

5,127,756 

19 

9 

Railway  and   other  debentures  and  debenture 

stocks,  and  gold  and  sterling  bonds  ... 

4,556,180 

8 

6 

Loans  on  County  Council,  Municipal  and  other 

rates   ■   

12,956,382 

10 

3 

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties 

3,784,323 

16 

4 

Freehold  and  leasehold  property  ... 

3,487,982 

7 

1 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 

7,303,050 

5 

2 

Railway,  Gas,  and  Water  Stocks  

7,408,311 

15 

7 

Suez  Canal  shares  ... 

165,742 

7 

5 

Telegraph  and  other  shares   

97,789 

2 

6 

Metropolitan   Consolidated  stock  and   City  of 

London  bonds  ... 

267,930 

15 

7 

Bank  of  England  stock   

200,559 

18 

6 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Corporation  stocks1... 

1,142,054 

9 

2 

Foreign  Government  securities 

1,149,790 

8 

1 

Reversions  and  Life  Interests 

1,052,757 

17 

5 

Loans  on  the  Company's  policies  ... 

1,881,959 

1 

6 

Rent  charges... 

308,901 

7 

10 

Outstanding  premiums  and  agents'  balances 

403,073 

18 

8 

Outstanding  interest  and  rents 

456,268 

15 

3 

Cash — In  hands  of  superintendents 

35,i55 

17 

0 

Ditto — On  current  accounts,  and  in  hand 

221,237 

1 

8 

£55,359,505 

3 

5 

THOS.  C.  DEWEY,  General  Manager. 
FREDERICK  SCHOOLING,  Actuary. 


EDGAR  HORNE,  Chairman. 

HENRY  HARBEN,      \'.  . 
THOMAS  WHARRIE,  /  uireclors' 

D.  W.  STABLE,  Secretary. 
We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions  (receipts  an  1  payments)  affecting  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  and  Investments  for  the  year  ended 
December  31st,  1904,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.    We  have  .also  examined  the  Deeds  and  Securities,  Certifi- 
cates, &c. ,  representing  the  Assets  and  Investments  set  out  in  the  above  account,  and  we  certify  that  they  were  in  possession  and  safe  custody  as 
on  December  31st.  1904. 

15th  February,  1905.  DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 
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Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.'s  List 


GENERAL    LEE'S    LETTERS    AND  RE- 

COLLECTIONS.  By  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
its.  6d.  net. 

A  Sword  without  a  Stain. 

"  Of  all  the  heroes  of  the  nations  of  the  nineteenth  "century  RotieTt  E.  Lee  stands 
with  Charles  Gordon  in  the  highest  place  ../The  Fatherlands  of  Sydney  and 
Bayard  never  produced  a  nobler  soldier,  Christian,  and  gentleman  than  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  '— Daily  Areics. 

"  Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  his  visitor  for  some  time  during  the  Civil  War,  formed 
so  high  an  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  leader  that  he  placed  him  on  the  same  level  of 
greatness  as  Napoleon." — Daily  Chronicle. 

FAR  AND  NEAR.    By  John  Burroughs.  Crown 

Svo.  ss.  net. 

"  Since  Richard  Jefferies  died  there  is  nobody  writes  so  well  in  English  about 
fields  and  hillsides  and  the  open  air  and  the  life  of  free  birds  and  beasts  as  does  Mr. 

John  Burroughs  The  volume  as  a  whole  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  on  both 

sides  of  the  Atlantic."—  Scotsman. 

BITS  OF  GOSSIP. •  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

Reminiscences  of  the  famous  "New  England"  school  of  writers.  Fcap.  8vo. 
js.  net. 

"  This  is  most  decidedly  a  book  to  be  read." —Spectator. 

"  Pleasant  to  read,  and  often  eminently  interesting...  ..One  leaves  this  book  very 
grateful  to  the  author,  for  it  has  many  lights  on  American  life  and  celebrities." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

BARTHOLOMEW  SASTROW.    The  Memoirs 

of  a  German  Burgomaster.  Translated  by  Albert  Vandam.  Introduction 
by  Herbert  Fisher,  M. A.   Extra  crown  8vo.    Illustrated.  3s.6d.net. 

FARTHEST    NORTH.     By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 

New  Edition.  About  700  demy  8vo.  pages.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait,  Map, 
and  about  20  Full-page  Plates.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 


THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONFLICT.  By 

j         K.  Asakawa,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  valuable  book  deserves  to  be  purchased,  read  with  attention,  and  kept  at 
hand  for  reference  by  all  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  origin  and 
issues  of  the  great  campaign  in  the  Far  East  The  subject  is  treated  with  im- 
partiality and  a  very  agreeable  spirit  of  moderation."—  Times. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  SERPENT.    A  Con- 

tribution  to  the  History  of  Serpent  Worship.  By  Brigade-Surgeon  C.  F. 
Oldham.    Demy  8vo.    With  33  Full-page  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN    GRAHAM    OF  CLAVERHOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE,  1648-1689.  By  C.  Sanford  Terry,  M.A 
j         Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  KING  IN  EXILE  (CHARLES  II.).  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "Rupert  Prince  Palatine."  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated. 
15s.  net. 

CITIES  OF  INDIA.    By  G.  W.  Forrest,  CLE., 

Ex^Director  of  Records,  Government  of  India.  With  30  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 

TRAVELS    ROUND    OUR   VILLAGE.  By 

Eleanor  G.  Havden,  Author  of  "From  a  Thatched  Cottage,"  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Cover  Design  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  New  Edition. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley,  Author  of  "Wolfe,"  &c.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.    3s.6d.net.  {Constable's  Standard  Series. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 


IN    SEARCH    OF    THE   UNKNOWN.  By 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Cardigan,"  &c. 

THE    WEDDING    OF    THE    LADY  OF 

LOVEL.    By  Una  L.  Silberrad,  Author  of  "  Petronilla  Heroven,"  &c. 

JOHN  FLETCHER'S  MADONNA.    By  Mrs. 

Co.myns  Carr,  Author  of  "  Cottage  Folk,"  &c. 


THE  DIVINE  FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair,  Author 

of  "  Two  Sides  of  a  Question, "  &c. 
"  Judged  by  almost  every  standard  to  which  a  comedy  like  this  should  be  referred, 
I  find  her  book  the  most  remarkable  that  I  have  read  for  many  years."— Punch. 

CRITTENDEN.     By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "The 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  [.Shortly. 

THE  STEPPING  STONE.    By  Helen  Hester 

Colvill,  Author  of  "  Our  Wills  and  Fates."  [Shortly. 


THE    INGERSOLL  LECTURES. 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

By  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  i6mo.  I 
2S.  6d. 

"  Last  year  we  had  Professor  William  James's  masterly  and  inspiring  little 
brochure  ;  this  year  we  have  Professor  Royce's  not  less  admirable  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  .  .  .  his  lecture  is  stimulating  and  helpful  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  to  the  thoughtful  reader." — Westminster  Gazette. 


Uniform  with  "  The  Conception  of  Immortality." 
SCIENCE     AND     IMMORTALITY.  By 

William  Osler,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford 
University.    2s.  6d. 

HUMAN    IMMORTALITY.     Two  Supposed 

Objections  to  the  Doctrine,  by  William  James,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University.    Fourth  Edition.    2s.  6d. 


Pocket  Edition  of  the  Works  of  George  Meredith. 

In  17  Volumes. 

Printed  on  thin  opaque  paper,  specially  manufactured  for  this  Edition,  bound 
in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  side,  gilt  top  is.  6d.  net  per  volume,  or  3s.  6d. 
net  in  full  leather  per  vol. 


The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 
Beauchamp's  Career 
The  Egoist 

Diana  of  the  Crossways 
Evan  Harrington 
Sandra  Belloni 
Vittoria 

The  Adventures  of 

Harry  Richmond 


Rhoda  Fleming 

One  of  our  Conquerors 

Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta 

The  Amazing  Marriage 

The  Shaving  of  Shagpat 

The  Tragic  Comedians. 

Short  Stories 

Poems.   2  Vols. 


Constable's  2s.  6d.  Series  : 

A  new  series  of  popular  copyright  Novels.  Bound  in  Cloth,  gilt-lettered  back 
and  side,  with  design.    Small  Crown  8vo.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

Resurrection.    By  Leo  Tolstoy.    Authorised  Translation  by 

Louise  and  Avlmer  Maude.    With  33  Illustrations  by  Pasternak. 

Cardigan.     By  Robert   W.    Chambers,  Author  of  "The 

Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Ashes  of  Empire,"  &c. 

Dracula.    By  Bram  Stoker,  Author  of  "  The  Jewel  of  Seven 

Stars,"  &c. 

The  Death  of  the  Gods.    By  Merejkowski.   a  New 

Edition  of  the  Novel  by  this  famous  Russian  writer. 

Park  Lane.    By  Percy  White.    A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Percy 

White's  most  successful  novel  since  "  The  West  End." 


AN   ENGLISH  GARNER.    Edited  by  Professor 

Arbf.r.  Now  complete  in  Twelve  uniform  Volumes  with  new  Introductions 
specially  contributed  by  leading  authorities.    4s.  net  each. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  Edited 

by  Augl'stinf  Birreli.,  K.C.  With  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  to  each 
volume  by  Alexander  Ansted.  Six  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  or  paper  label 
uncut,  12s.  net  the  set.    Also  half-leather,  iSs.  net  the  set. 


MISS  MARY  JOHNSTON'S  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

SIR    MORTIMER.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 
BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 
AUDREY.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 
THE  OLD  DOMINION. 


Please  write  for  Complete  Catalogue  and  Announcement  List  and  Prospectuses  of  all  New  Books. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


REGISTERED    AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  lor  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  4  March,  1905. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  Friday  morning  Mukden  was  occupied  by  the 
Japanese.  The  news  that  the  great  battle,  which 
began  round  Mukden  ten  days  ago,  had  turned  con- 
clusively in  favour  of  the  Japanese,  reached  London  on 
Wednesday.  But  though  we  know  that  the  Japanese 
have  gained  a  victory,  as  they  gained  a  victory  at 
Liao-yang,  it  is  still  to  be  decided  if  those  confident 
reports,  almost  exactly  repeated  from  the  time  of 
Liao-yang,  of  "the  hurdles  closed  round  the  Russian 
sheep"  are  truer  now  than  then.  The  battle  began 
with  a  succession  of  attacks  by  the  central  and  east 
central  armies  under  Kuroki  and  Nodzu  against  the 
Russian  centre  and  left  wing.  From  the  conflict- 
ing accounts  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks  in  this 
part  of  the  field  it  became  apparent  later  that  the 
immediate  object  was  to  hold  the  Russian  army  and 
attract  reinforcements,  while  General  Oku  on  the  left 
wing  and  along  the  Hun  Ho  was  preparing  a  rapid  and 
weighty  flank  movement.  Up  till  Wednesday  we  had 
heard  from  the  Russian  side  only  accounts  of  successful 
resistance  at  isolated  points,  and  the  fuller  Japanese 
messages  were  all  marked  byjallusions  to  the  "  obstinacy  " 
of  the  Russian  defence. 

Proof  of  a  general  Japanese  success  had  been 
accumulating  and  General  Kuropatkin  acknowledged 
that  retreat  all  along  the  line  began  on  Tuesday  last. 
General  Kuroki,  in  front  of  him,  becoming  aware  of  the 
withdrawal  of  troops,  took  the  important  position  at 
Machutan  ;  and  the  forces  on  his  right  wing,  of  which 
we  have  received  very  little  information,  were  able  to 
roll  up  the  Russian  left  and  advance  towards  the 
north-east  of  Mukden,  though  still  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  But  the  crisis  was  on  the  west. 
General  Oku,  as  Kuropatkin's  as  well  as  Oyama's 
messages  of  Thursday  imply,  had  completely  out- 
flanked the  Russian  right  army,  had  made  his  way  in 
force  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  west  of  Mukden,  and 
the  latest  telegrams  describe  fighting  on  the  north, 
where  the  railway  and  telegraphs  were  temporarily  cut. 
If  he  really  establishes  himself  to  the  north  and  the 


Eastern  army  can  continue  its  advance,  the  narrowest 
neck  will  be  left  for  Kuropatkin  to  continue  his  with- 
drawal to  Tieling.  But  we  are  yet  without  proof  that 
the  intercepting  troops  of  Japanese  are  in  nearly  suffi- 
cient force  to  stop  250,000  men  or  that  counter-attacks 
may  not  be  successful. 

The  secret  which  has  not  escaped  is  the  whereabouts 
of  a  large  army  recently  formed  under  the  generalship 
of  Kawamura.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
deficiency  of  our  information  than  the  two  conflicting 
convictions  among  military  authorities.  Some  assert 
that  he  is  on  the  extreme  east  and  perhaps  advancing 
towards  Vladivostok  ;  others  that  it  is  his  force  which 
is  supporting  Nogi  and  Oku  in  the  great  flank  move- 
ment 120  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  losses  on  the 
two  sides  are  estimated  at  100,000,  but  no  one  can  know 
even  approximately.  A  striking  example  of  the 
tactics  of  the  Japanese  is  given  in  the  news  that  they 
captured  one  position  by  a  sham  retreat  on  a  Russian 
position  as  if  driven  back  by  hostile  forces,  really  their 
own  supports.  The  Russians,  tricked  into  taking  them 
for  their  own  men,  did  not  discover  the  mistake  till  they 
were  within  charging  distance. 

The  somewhat  grandiloquent  wording  of  the  Tsar's 
proclamation,  appearing  unexpectedly  and  apart  from 
the  accompaniment  of  the  rescript,  which  followed 
some  hours  later,  produced  a  misleading  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  A  comparison  of  the  two  is  sugges- 
tive. The  manifesto,  on  a  closer  examination,  appears 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  Tsar  appealing  to  the  nation  to 
rally  round  the  throne  and  to  protect  it  from  the  wiles 
of  anarchists,  who  think  that  "  by  severing  the  natural 
connexion  with  the  past  they  will  destroy  the  existing 
order  of  the  State  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  new  adminis- 
tration on  a  foundation  not  suitable  to  our  Fatherland". 
The  rescript,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  an  answer  to  the  passive 
petitioners  for  reform,  who  have  been  loyally  standing 
aside  during  the  prolonged  crisis  awaiting  the  Tsar's 
decision  regarding  their  remonstrances.  It  begins  with 
a  message  to  the  nobility,  the  zemstvo  assemblies, 
commercial  associations,  and  peasant  communities. 
No  mention,  it  should  be  observed,  is  made  of  the 
artisan  class.  It  further  directs  the  Minister  "  to  con- 
vene the  worthiest  men  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  elected  by  them,  to  participate  in  the 
elaboration  and  consideration  of  legislative  measures  ". 
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Those  who  were  gloating  over  the  prospect  of  a 
second  strike  revolt  in  S.  Petersburg  on  the  anni- 
versary-of  the  serf-emancipation  have  been  disappointed. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  off  quietly.  The  strikers, 
it  is  evident,  have  lost  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  the 
services  of  the  Government  in  negotiating  on  their 
behalf  with  their  employers.  At  the  same  time  the 
revolutionary  socialists  have  once  more  been  defeated. 
The  workmen,  foolishly  persuaded  by  these  political 
agitators,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  declining  to  send 
delegates  except  on  arrogant  and  impossible  conditions. 
They  thus  naturally  destroyed  the  object  and  aim  of 
the  Labour  Commission  proposed  by  the  authorities  for 
the  discussion  of  the  workmen's  real  grievances. 

The  strikers  have  ceased  to  attack  private  manu- 
facturers, and  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  a  vain 
attempt  to  paralyse  the  State  authorities.  Meanwhile 
the  strike  funds  are  becoming  exhausted  and  the  strikers' 
wives  and  children  are  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  The 
sporadic  eruptions  of  ostensibly  oppressed  artisans  in 
Poland,  Moscow  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
dying  out.  The  Siberian  Railway  strike  though  some- 
what serious  to  the  working  of  the  railway  is  of  a 
purely  political  character.  In  Poland  the  men  are 
actually  being  locked  out  by  their  employers,  and  in 
S.  Petersburg  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  large 
numbers  of  steel-yards,  mills  and  factories. 

When  Prince  Ferdinand  left  Bulgaria  it  was  said  that 
he  was  taking  an  opportunity  of  evading  local  difficulties. 
When  he  reached  Berlin  for  an  unusually  long  visit, 
the  diplomatic  objects  of  his  meetings  with  the  Kaiser 
were  discussed  at  great  length.  Happily  now  he  has 
come  on  to  England  the  press  has  chiefly  been  content 
with  his  pedigree  ;  and  no  one  has  taken  much  trouble 
to  attribute  intention.  Perhaps  no  one  is  sufficiently 
interested,  though  the  interest  should  be  great,  in  the 
middle  Eastern  problem.  Prince  Ferdinand,  forgetting 
that  little  matter  of  precedence  which  has  kept  him  out 
of  England  since  the  Jubilee,  has  made  his  journey 
in  pursuit  rather  of  personal  prestige  than  of  any  specific 
political  purpose.  He  has  not  the  inherited  authority 
of  other  rulers  ;  and  is  clever  enough  to  know  that 
"hobnobbing  with  Louis  Napoleon"  is  no  waste  of 
time.  What  was  unsaid  or  what  might  have  been 
said  between  him  and  the  Kaiser  and  the  King  will  be 
quite  as  useful  as  what  he  agreed  upon  with  Count 
Biilow  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 

The  San  Domingo  treaty  is  providing  as  good  a  test 
of  the  American  Constitution  as  did  the  Cuban  Reci- 
procity Treaty.  President  Roosevelt  made  the  treaty 
because  San  Domingo  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  it  was 
well  that  the  United  States  should  at  once  take  responsi- 
bility for  its  debts  and  organise  its  Customs.  The 
Senate  is  amending  clause  after  clause  with  dilatory 
thoroughness,  in  order  to  assert  its  dignity  ;  as,  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  it  asserted  monopolist  interests.  A 
question  of  real  constitutional  importance  will  be 
brought  to  the  front  when  the  remains  of  the  treaty 
come  back  to  the  President.  What  will  he  do  ?  He 
has  at  any  rate  postponed  his  holiday  in  order  to  face 
the  position.  The  treaty  is  likely  to  be  established  as 
a  test  case  ;  and  by  way  of  a  preliminary  settlement  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
constitutional  relations  of  President  and  Senate. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  majority  on  Lord 
Selborne's  appointment  was  only  58  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  several  Irish  Unionists  in  Ireland.  Had 
those  gentlemen  been  in  London,  the  figure  would 
certainly  have  passed  60,  for  never  was  opposition 
more  factious  and  ridiculous.  Even  Mr.  Swift  McNeill, 
who  roared  like  a  lion  in  the  afternoon,  cooed  like  a 
dove  at  the  evening  sitting.  In  truth  there  is  nothing 
to  say  against  Lord  Selborne's  appointment,  and  the 
speeches  from  the  Opposition  benches  were  a  compound 
of  insincere  cant  and  an  indecent  desire  to  beat  the 
Government  with  any  stick  that  came  to  hand. 
Fulsome  praise  of  Lord  Selborne  was  mixed  with  a 
perfectly  hypocritical  protest  against  his  being 
a  party  politician.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
ordinary  colonial  governorships  are  filled  by  members 
of  the   colonial   service  ;     and   in   former   days  the 


Governorship  of  the  Capo  Colony  and  the  High  Com- 
missionership  of  South  Africa,  held  by  the  same  man, 
were  reserved  as  the  final  reward  of  the  Hercules 
Robinsons  and  the  Hely  Hutchinsons.  But  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  leading  article  last  week,  the  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa  is  no  longer  an  ordinary 
colonial  governor. 

The  Governor-General  of  India  and  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
like  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Lome,  always 
been  political  appointments,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  best  men  available  are  nearly  always 
statesmen  belonging  to  one  party  or  the  other. 
Since  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  sent  out  to  South 
Africa,  events  have  lifted  the  post  of  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  viceregal  level.  And  what  a  hubbub 
there  would  have  been  if  the  Government  had  taken  a 
permanent  official  from  Whitehall,  or  moved  on,  say, 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius  to  take  Lord  Milner's 
place  !  The  first  people  to  complain  would  have  been 
our  South  African  colonists:  and  really  if  they  are 
pleased  with  the  appointment — as  to  which  there  is  no 
doubt — what  business  is  it  of  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  and 
Mr.  Buxton?  Mr.  Buxton  was  particularly  foolish 
in  patronising  this  contemptible  exhibition  of  party 
spite,  as  he  may  soon  be  Colonial  Secretary  himself. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  mot  "  about 
open  minds  being  empty  was  not  very  happy,  and 
is  indeed  but  a  variant  of  the  older  saying  that  the 
mind  is  evenly  balanced  when  there  is  nothing  in 
either  scale.  Like  so  many  epigrams,  these  sayings 
are  the  condensation  of  sciolism.  They  are  profoundly 
untrue,  because  all  really  first-rate  men  have  open 
minds,  witness  Halifax  (the  Trimmer),  Bolingbroke, 
the  second  Pitt,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
But  the  mercenary  bias  in  most  first-rate  men  forces 
them  to  choose  a  side.  Where  the  mercenary  bias  is 
weak,  as  in  Halifax,  the  late  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Goschen,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  you  get  indecision,  or 
aloofness,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
emptiness. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Cawdor  to  succeed  Lord 
Selborne  is  an  excellent  one  from  every  point  of  view. 
Lord  Cawdor  is  a  genial  man  of  the  world  and  a 
trained  man  of  business.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  many  years  as  Lord  Emlyn,  and  he 
unsuccessfully  contested  a  Manchester  division  in  1892. 
He  has  proved  a  most  energetic  and  successful  chair- 
man of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  faculty  of 
dealing  with  a  mass  of  complicated  details  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  at  the  Admiralty.  Both  as  a  whip  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  board-room  at 
Paddington  Lord  Cawdor  has  shown  that  he  can  handle 
men  as  well  as  facts  and  figures  ;  while  to  the  House 
of  Lords  he  has  made  himself  acceptable  as  a  humorous 
and  fluent  speaker.  During  the  Disestablishment 
agitation  in  Wales  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Lord 
Emlyn  was  about  the  gayest  and  most  effective  platform 
speaker  on  the  Conservative  side,  neat  and  ready  in 
retort,  and  displaying  a  kind  of  businesslike  eloquence. 

The  MacDonnell  incident  has  had  the  sequel  generally 
predicted  for  it.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  resigned  and  Mr. 
Balfour  has  accepted  his  resignation.  Thus,  to  no 
purpose  and  without  any  necessity,  one  of  the  best 
debaters  is  lost  to  the  Government,  and  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds  to  the  counsels  of  a  Cabinet 
already  much  in  need  of  strengthening.  A  more 
gratuitous  self-sacrifice  has  seldom  been  made.  Mr. 
Wyndham  might  have  pursued  his  Irish  policy  un- 
deterred by  threats  of  Nationalist  or  Ulsterman  if 
he  had  only  been  content  with  the  thousand  objects 
within  his  reach  and  not  hankered  after  the  one  for- 
bidden thing.  At  any  rate,  if  he  did  not  want  it,  he 
was  looking  at  it  too  earnestly.  As  it  is,  his  policy  is 
set  back,  and  his  own  career,  we  hope  not  wrecked,  but 
certainly  gravely  compromised.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
right  to  resign,  but  the  occasion  of  his  resignation 
need  never  have  arisen. 

Lord  Dudley,  and  possibly  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell, 
may  be  expected  to  follow  him.  And  how  will  Mr. 
Balfour  fill  up  the  vacant  offices  ?  May  be  the  Vice- 
royalty  will  not  be  filled.    In  choosing  an  Irish  Secre- 
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tarv  Mr.  Balfour  has  to  choose  a  policy  as  well  as  a 
man.  Will  he  give  himself  away  to  Ulster  clamour, 
or  will  he  persist  in  the  right  policy  of  conciliation, 
taking  care  to  ensure  for  the  future  against  wild  excur- 
sions'into  forbidden  countries?  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
was  never  seriously  accused  of  Home  Rule  leanings, 
vet  his  policy  was  eminently  constructive  and  con- 
ciliatory. It  was  a  great  mistake  to  move  him  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Whoever  it  may  be,  we  trust  he 
will  be  independent  equally  of  Nationalist  and  Ulster 
influence. 

Mr.  Churchill's  fiscal  motion  was  much  more  in- 
geniously drawn  than  Mr.  Asquith's  dissolution  amend- 
ment. It  was  adapted  to  suit  every  sort  of  free  trader, 
and,  so  far  as  its  terms  went,  even  not  to  repel  fiscal 
Balfourians.  But  of  course  it  failed,  for  everyone 
knew  that  its  one  and  only  object  was  to  place  the 
Government  in  a  minority.  The  previous  question  was 
quite  the  right  answer  to  such  a  motion.  The  Govern- 
ment had  a  majority  of  42  ;  quite  enough  for  working 
purposes.  It  is  evident  that  the  Ministry  need  not  fear 
the  fiscal  question  in  this  Parliament.  It  is  not  that 
will  turn  them  out,  if  anything  does.  Mr.  Churchill 
spoke  well,  with  most  unwonted  restraint.  But  the 
feature  of  the  debate  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bril- 
liant quotation  from  Cobden.  "  Colonies,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Church  are,  with  the  Corn-laws,  merely 
accessories  of  our  aristocratic  connexion,  and  John 
Bull  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  for  the  next  fifty 
years  to  purge  his  house  of  these  impurities ". 
The  Church  as  an  "impurity"  may  be  commended  to 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  Cobdenite  mood. 

The  Free  Fooders  seem  to  have  been  in  some  doubt 
as  to  what  course  to  take  on  the  division.  At  any 
rate  they  took  no  common  action.  Would  it  have 
been  otherwise  had  Mr.  Balfour's  letter  to  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  been  read  to  the  Free  Food  Committee  ?  In 
any  case  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Free  Fooders  that 
they  decided — if  only  by  a  majority  of  one — that  a  letter 
marked  "  confidential "  should  not  be  read  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  credit 
that  he  should  have  been  one  of  the  minority  who 
desired  it  to  be  read,  though  confidential.  The  Free- 
Trade  Unionists,  though  they  count  amongst  them 
some  very  brilliant  men,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
group  any  more.  By  secessions  to  the  Liberals  and 
returns  to  the  Ministerial  fold  the  group  has  well  nigh 
melted  away. 

There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  in  the  press  to  take 
Mr.  Leslie  Wanklyn  seriously.  His  challenges,  his 
correspondence,  even  his  opinions  are  solemnly  recorded. 
And  now  we  have  a  fearsome  story  of  conspiracy  and 
treason  ;  a  sort  of  gunpowder  plot  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
to  blow  up  the  Government  and  make  himself  Prime 
Minister,  with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  as  something  very  big 
indeed  beneath  him.  No  doubt  Mr.  Churchill  would 
be  highly  gratified  at  such  a  denouement,  but  he 
would  hardly  tell  the  secret  to  Mr.  Wanklyn.  Still  he 
has  furiously  denied  the  story,  calling  Mr.  Wanklyn 
in  effect  a  liar  ;  and  Lord  Hugh  has  cut  in  with  another 
denial.  What  a  sensation  all  this  would  make  in 
France  ;  and  what  clash  of  arms  for  sequel.  In  the 
meantime,  what  post  did  Mr.  Churchill  offer  Mr. 
Wanklyn  in  his  Ministry? 

Mr.  Balfour  admirably  "  squashed  "  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the 
Flint  boroughs,  when  he  pressed  on  the  Prime  Minister 
the  terrible  case  of  His  Majesty's  three  hundred  millions 
of  Indian  subjects,  in  being  allowed  but  one  debate  in  the 
House  per  year.  What  a  parlous  condition  to  be  in  to 
be  discussed  in  the  House  but  once  a  year.  Somehow 
India  goes  on  all  the  same,  and  is  better  governed  than 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.  In  nothing  does  the 
House  show  so  much  good  sense  as  in  its  determina- 
tion, by  consent  of  both  sides,  not  to  make  questions 
of  high  Indian  policy  matter  of  party  debate. 

Lord  Rosebery  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  on  Thursday 
indulged  in  a  rhetorical  device  singularly  unsubtle  for 
so  astute  a  mind.  It  is  very  easy  to  set  yourself  up  as 
a  dummy  voter  and  then  ask  yourself  which  side  you 
would  vote  for  if  an  election  came  round.  The  audience 
will  not  be  greatly  impressed  by  the  dummy  Lord 


Rosebery  saying  he  would  vote  Liberal.  It  was  more 
characteristic  of  Lord  Rosebery  that  he  should  tie  his 
tongue  on  the  Anglo-French  agreement  because  he  finds 
himself  in  a  minority  on  that  matter.  What  courage  ! 
However,  as  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  next 
Liberal  Ministry  at  all,  it  may  not  matter  very  much 
whether  he  has  courage  or  not.  On  Foreign  Affairs,  at 
any  rate,  Lord  Rosebery  ought  to  be  illuminating.  This 
is  the  light  he  threw  on  British  foreign  policy.  "  It 
is  dictated  by  broad  considerations  which  compel  any 
Minister  who  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  compels  any  Government  ...  to  be  animated 
by  considerations  by  which  they  must  be  animated." 

In  Monday's  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  the  one 
genuine  complaint  made  against  Mr.  Pretyman's  ex- 
planation of  what  they  meant  was  its  deficiency  of 
detail.  But  one  trembles  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  Mr.  Pretyman  had  indulged  in  the  techni- 
calities which  Mr.  Haldane  sighed  for.  Everyone 
who  attempted  detailed  criticism  collapsed,  but  other- 
wise, if  nothing  was  said  to  prove  the  presence  of 
naval  experts  in  the  House,  the  principal  speakers  at 
any  rate  spoke  sensibly  and  without  bias.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  vote  from  ^36,889,000  to  ^33,389,000  was 
of  course  pleasing  to  the  professional  economists,  and 
Mr.  Haldane  claimed  that  an  efficient  navy  was  in 
Cobden's  opinion  a  necessary  adjunct  of  free  trade. 
Then  why  did  he  call  it  an  "impurity"  to  be  purged 
away  ?  Mr.  Pretyman  was  more  precise  than  the 
Estimates  only  on  the  question  of  submarines,  which 
especially  appeal  to  him.  It  is  interesting  history  that 
the  Government  had  already  made  arrangements  for 
an  effective  submarine  when  the  experiments  with  the 
Holland  boat  set  every  critic  talking  of  naval  revolution. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Supplementary  Army  Estimates 
on  Wednesday  Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  were  at  issue  on  a  point  of  English  history. 
Mr.  Burns  considers  that  England  was  never  so  great 
as  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  when 
she  had  few  colonies,  but  men  of  strong  character, 
"  transcendental  intellect  ",  &c.  We  wonder  whether 
he  was  quite  clear  as  to  when  the  fifteenth  century  was. 
Roughly  one  associates  it  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Beaufort,  Gloucester. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Burns  had  none  of  these  in  his  mind— he 
was  thinking  of  Cade — but  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
meant  the  sixteenth  century  when  in  the  fervour  of 
oratory  he  said  fifteenth.  He  had  better  leave  history 
alone  when  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  is  listening — for  the 
latter  has  not  only  written  a  primer  but  knows  it  by 
heart. 

The  Director  of  Recruiting's  report,  with  its  naive 
admissions  and  fallacious  comparisons,  is  a  curious 
document.  As  a  comparison  with  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  we  are  only  given  the  figures  for  1900  onwards. 
But  the  conditions  during  the  war  were  altogether 
abnormal  ;  and  those  from  1898  at  least  should  have 
been  given.  The  present  take  of  recruits  seems  satis- 
factory enough.  But  the  point  is,  shall  we  get  an 
adequate  reserve  ;  it  is  now  nearly  76,000 — about  the 
normal  strength  existing  before  the  war.  But  the  war 
proved  that  it  should  have  been  larger  ;  and  in  existing 
circumstances  it  must  inevitably  decline,  as  the  period 
of  service  has  been  lengthened.  For  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  two  periods  of  service  cannot  run  concur- 
rently. Mr.  Arnold-Forster  nearly  a  year  ago  favoured 
us  with  much  adverse  criticism  of  his  predecessor's 
three  years'  system,  which  he  said  had  broken  down. 
But  this  report  admits  that  "it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  result",  because  the  new  scale 
of  pay  &c,  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  vogue — a 
pertinent  comment  on  his  accuracy. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  feature  of  the  report 
is  the  statement  as  to  the  civil  employment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers.  Private  employers  of  labour  are  urged 
to  employ  soldiers.  But  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
exert  themselves  in  this  matter,  when  Government 
departments  set  such  a  very  bad  example?  During 
the  past  year,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  excluding  the  War  Office,  only  nine  posts 
were   given  to  discharged   soldiers  !     We  can  only 
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describe  this  as  shameful  and  unpatriotic  to  the  last 
degree.  A  large  number  of  rejections  on  medical 
grounds — most  frequently  defective  teeth — have  taken 
place,  a  fad  which  the  doctors  just  now  seem  to 
be  running  to  death.  It  is  only  recently  that  this 
matter  has  received  attention  ;  and  all  our  most  cele- 
brated campaigns  have  been  fought  by  men  to  whose 
teeth  no  consideration  whatever  was  given. 

The  Trade  Returns  for  the  month,  which,  at  any  rate, 
show  an  exceptional  face  value,  may  or  may  not  imply 
a  general  return  of  trade  prosperity.  It  is  difficult,  for 
example,  to  extract  from  the  figures  the  essential  fact 
whether  the  increased  amount  means  a  real  increase  or 
mainly  higher  prices.  But  the  narrower  question  is 
plain  enough  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
instead  of  having  to  face  a  deficit,  is  likely  to  have  a 
surplus  to  play  with.  The  probability  is  worth  the 
notice  of  the  knowing  prophets  who  at  one  time  con- 
fidently anticipated  an  early  dissolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  dared  not  face  another  budget. 

Four  bishoprics  have  been  filled  up  this  week  :  Dr. 
Talbot  goes  to  Southwark,  Dr.  Gibson  to  Gloucester, 
Dr.  Harmer  to  Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes, 
Vicar  of  Llantrisant,  to  Llandaff.  It  has  been  under- 
stood for  a  long  time  that  Dr.  Talbot  would  take 
Southwark  on  its  separation  from  the  diocese  of 
Rochester.  It  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  his 
untiring  industry  and  devotion  to  duty  that  Dr. 
Talbot  should  elect  to  take  charge  of  South  London, 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  in  some  ways  one  of  the 
most  depressing,  areas  for  Church  work  in  the  whole 
country.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Masterman's  "  From  the 
Abyss  "  very  few  on  this  side  of  the  Thames  realise 
what  a  wilderness  of  blocks  and  mean  streets  and 
shoddy  suburbs  lies  to  the  south.  The  social  problem 
of  South  London  is  hardly  less  in  magnitude  or  in- 
sistency than  the  wants  of  the  East  End.  It  is  well 
indeed  that  in  its  new  start  as  an  independent  diocese 
South  London  will  have  so  distinguished  and  so  devoted 
a  bishop.  Dr.  Gibson's  appointment  to  Gloucester 
follows  the  well-established  tradition  that  a  vicar  of 
Leeds  is  a  bishop  in  the  making. 

The  Irish  Literary  Society,  mostly  composed  of  people 
to  whom  Erse  is  Greek,  will  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  the  Irish  members  in  justifying  the  national  lan- 
guage. For  some  months  the  Postmaster-General  has 
been  pestered  with  complaints  concerning  letters  "  duly 
addressed  in  the  Irish  characters  ",  which  have  been 
delayed  in  transmission.  The  implication  is  that  the 
poor  disciple  of  Erse  suffers  under  the  infliction  of  an 
ignorant  Saxon  at  the  post  office.  The  accumulated 
complaints  were  brought  to  a  head  this  week  over  the 
case  of  a  particular  letter.  Lord  Stanley  was  challenged 
to  an  explanation.  He  confessed,  to  the  growing 
delight  among  Nationalists  at  the  success  of  the 
"draw",  that  the  local  postmaster  was  not  up  to 
examination  standard  in  Erse  ;  the  base  invader  could 
not  even  understand  without  a  dictionary  the  address 
of  a  letter  naturally  written  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  But,  added  Lord  Stanley,  it  appears  on 
inquiry  that  the  sender  of  the  letter  had  been  unable  to 
write  the  characters  correctly.  Happily  the  Irish  con- 
spirators were  not  so  set  on  their  scheme  as  to  lose 
the  fun  of  their  native  defeat. 

After  a  debate  of  some  unconscious  humour  the 
County  Council,  who  are  a  little  shy  on  matters  of  taste, 
has  preferred  names  to  numbers.  The  first  steamboat 
is  to  be  called  the  Charles  Lamb  ;  who,  as  cockney,  is 
perhaps  the  least  mortal  name  that  could  be  selected. 
The  next  ship  is  to  be  the  Besant,  and  it  is  a  long  drop 
from  the  cockney  essayist  to  the  cockney  historian. 
The  range  of  the  discussion  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
alternative  suggestion,  which  can  have  been  due  to  no 
other  suggestion  than  alliteration,  of  Bayard  !  But  if 
the  Council  wish  to  educate  Londoners  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  town  and  city,  why  not  take  the  names  of  some 
of  those  old  and  delightful  map-makers  to  whom  we 
most  owe  a  knowledge  of  old  London.  Milton,  whose 
best  years  were  spent  in  "  The  Garden  House",  Alders- 
gate,  has  a  claim. 


THE  SPRING  CAMPAIGN. 

THE  mighty  struggles  of  this  week  have  set  an  end 
to  the  speculations  of  mystified  newspaper  readers. 
At  last  we  see  the  designs  long  matured  unfolding 
themselves  before  us,  at  last  the  curtain  has  been  raised 
and  we  see  the  actors  once  more  in  movement.  Why 
when  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  gave  Oyama  a  numerical 
superiority  did  he  seem  reluctant  to  use  his  strength  ? 
Why  did  minor  successes  and  indecisive  victories 
still  cheat  the  public  of  the  sensational  catastrophe  for 
which  the  posters  of  the  press  provoke  their  appetites  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical conditions  under  which  the  present  war  is 
waged.  Neither  roads  nor  railways  can  be  constructed 
nor  can  man  live  in  the  open  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zero.  Where  such  channels  of  supply  do  not 
exist  they  must  be  made,  for  they  are  as  necessary  to 
military  energy  as  are  the  veins  and  arteries  that  carry 
life  and  energy  to  the  brain  of  an  athlete.  True  it  is 
that  Napoleon  won  Austerlitz  in  December,  and  that 
the  Le  Mans  campaign  was  conducted  over  ice  and 
snow.  But  Manchuria  is  not  France  intersected  with 
communications  and  studded  with  sheltering  villages, 
while  even  Austria  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a  garden 
compared  with  the  lonely  stretches  and  rugged  boulders 
of  the  hill  country  of  Manchuria.  Winter  laid  its  com- 
pelling hand  on  the  warriors  in  the  East.  They  lay  facing 
one  another  frost-bound  and  numbed,  and  were  forced 
by  the  biting  cold  to  burrow  into  the  ground  and  dig  as 
inexorably  as  by  the  bullet.  In  the  twentieth  century 
we  have  revived  for  us  the  practice  of  the  earlier  days. 
Caesar  sought  his  winter  quarters,  so  did  Frederick  and 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  forced  quiescence 
formed  a  feature  of  all  wars  until  the  growth  of  popu- 
lations and  commercial  developments  produced  roads 
and  sources  of  supply  to  take  the  place  of  the  carefully 
provided  magazines  the  lack  of  cultivation  formerly 
necessitated.  Great  strongholds  and  long  lines  of  earth- 
works marked  the  fronts  of  opposing  forces  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  They  again  are  characteristic  of  war 
in  these  days  of  science,  who  with  all  her  endowments 
can  fight  against  nature  as  little  as  against  fate. 

For  the  moment  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of 
sea  supremacy  in  the  Far  East.  Should  the  Russian 
squadrons  concentrate  and  hazard  a  great  fleet  action,  it 
would  be  rash  to  discount  the  result  too  lightly.  Mean- 
while they  have  not  drawn  together,  huge  difficulties  con- 
nected with  coal  supply  will  confront  them  when  they  do, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  try  to  gauge  chances  when 
determined  resolve  carries  them  on  to  meet  Togo's  fleet. 
But  the  strategic  situation  and  the  factors  in  the  cam- 
paign on  land  have  been  full  of  interest  and  suggestion. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Hun  Ho  on  the  west  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Taling  on  the  east  the  Russian  forces  stretched 
out  their  strength.  What  precise  number  of  men 
Kuropatkin  disposes  of  is  not,  without  official  informa- 
tion, to  be  set  down  with  accuracy,  but  it  probably  does 
not  number  more  than  250,000  effectives  when  the 
garrisons  and  troops  on  the  lines  of  communication 
have  been  deducted.  We  are  told  that  in  a  month 
or  two  perhaps  this  force  might  be  more  than  doubled. 
The  supply  capacity  of  a  single  line  of  rail  must  remain 
the  decisive  factor  in  any  calculation.  Germany  with 
all  the  railway  lines  of  Eastern  France  at  her  command 
did  not  succeed  in  keeping  more  than  500,000  men  in 
that  country  during  the  war  of  1870,  and  we  know  what 
apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  results  any  inter- 
ference with  her  lines  of  supply  would  bring  about.  Can 
Russia  under  present  conditions  hope  to  do  better  with 
but  one  single  line  ?  We  doubt  it,  and  can  certainly 
not  concede  more  than  the  possibility  of  her  equalling 
the  German  feat,  and  shall  be  much  surprised  if  she 
do  not  lamentably  fall  short  of  it.  The  armies  of  Japan 
at  present  are  grouped  into  three  main  sections.  One 
holds  the  Russian  right  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  road  from  Mukden  to  Liao-yang.  On  the  right 
of  this  wing  of  the  Japanese  forces  their  centre  is 
reported  to  be  moving  from  Pent-si-hu  northwards,  and 
it  is  this  force  which  has  recently  captured  two  passes 
which  open  the  way  to  the  march.  The  point  it  aims  at 
is  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Mukden,  and  thence  a  road 
is  again  available  which  leads  to  Tieling  fairly  in  the 
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Russian  rear.  The  left  wing'  of  the  Japanese  gained  a 
victory  the  other  day  at  Tsing-ho-cheng,  and  it  was  in 
connexion  with  the  movement  of  this  column  that  by 
far  the  greatest  interest  was  aroused.  For  it  gave  us 
an  indication  of  what  the  Japanese  plan  of  campaign 
was  likely  to  be.  Up  to  recently  both  armies  stood 
astride  of  their  communications.  Both  gripped  one 
another  by  the  chest,  to  neither  did  an  opening  to  strike 
a  blow  in  a  vital  spot  present  itself.  Frontal  attacks 
are  sometimes  a  necessity.  Against  a  savage  a  heavy 
blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  is  still  perhaps  the 
most  decisive.  For  a  savage  will  stand  to  meet  it,  and 
his  feeble  armament  will  not  ward  it  off.  He  has  no 
communications,  his  necessities  are  carried  with  him. 
The  spear  or  sword  in  his  hand  needs  no  replenish- 
ment. But  civilised  armies  have  to  guard  a  long  trail 
congested  with  supplies  behind  them.  Their  formidable 
weapons  can  deny,  or  at  least  retard,  an  advance 
sent  straight  at  the  front.  A  crowning  victory  can  only 
be  secured  by  a  stroke  aimed  at  the  vital  and  most 
\ulnerable  portions  of  their  organism,  which  is  behind 
them.  The  world  has  speculated  for  months  as  to  which 
flank  the  attack  from  the  south  would  select  for  its 
onslaught.  An  advance  between  the  railway  from  Liao- 
yang-  to  Mukden  and  the  Chinese  frontier  would  deny 
freedom  of  manoeuvre  to  any  general  who  respected  the 
sanctity  of  neutral  territory.  Therefore  to  attack  the 
Russian  right  by  a  wide  turning  movement  was  not  a 
feasible  operation,  although  the  level  country  on  the 
river's  bank  may  have  offered  a  field  which  lent  itself  to 
the  enterprise.  So  the  wiseacres  laid  it  down.  The 
Belgian  frontier  in  1870  formed  the  reef  on  which  the 
third  Napoleon's  fortunes  were  finally  wrecked.  The 
lessons  of  Sedan  were  invoked  to  warn  the  Japanese 
away.  On  their  eastern  flank  it  is  true  that  difficult 
country,  broken,  mountainous,  and  easy  to  defend  was 
a  deterrent.  But  no  narrow  confines  here  hampered 
their  initiative,  no  diplomatic  considerations  need  stay 
their  stride.  Accordingly  it  was  by  a  great  turning 
movement  across  the  head  waters  of  the  Taitse-Ho  that 
we  were  told  to  expect  them  to  operate,  and  indica- 
tions could  be  recognised  that  it  was  here  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  next  campaign  would  be  decided. 
Therefore  expectations  at  the  opening  of  the  week  all 
pointed  to  the  decisive  blow  being  struck  from  the  east, 
and  Kuroki  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

But  the  morning  papers  of  Tuesday  disclosed  the 
Japanese  plan.    Then  Nogi's  shells  were  reported  falling 
on  the  Imperial  tombs  a  few  miles  directly  west  of 
Mukden.    An  extension  northwards  of  this  great  turning 
movement  was  reported  next.    Clearly  it  was  from  the 
west  that  after  all  the  great  effort  was  to  be  made.  Oku 
on  Nogi's  right  rear  formed  the  connexion  with  Nodzu, 
who   assailed   the   Russian   centre    about  Lamatun. 
Further  westwards  Kuroki  was  struggling  for  Wangfu- 
ling,  while  some  thirty  miles  away  to  the  east,  Kawamura  , 
was  advancing  towards  Shang-chia-Ho.    Even  the  best 
maps  baffle  one,  but  in  general  the  situation  was  this. 
The  Russians  were  being  enveloped  by  a  mighty  con- 
centric attack  stretching  from  a  few  miles  west  of 
Mukden,  through  Lamatun,  on  the  road  to  Mukden 
from   Liao-yang   to  Shing   king  on   the   east.  On 
Wednesday  night  Reuter  told  us  that  Mukden  was 
being  heavily  bombarded.    Rumour  had  it  that  Nogi 
and  Kuroki  had  joined   hands,  and  that  a  colossal 
Russian  disaster  was  in  sight.     Rumour  has  proved 
once  more  a  lying  jade.    Distances  are  so  vast,  the 
retaining  power  of  firearms  so  tremendous,  that  no  j 
sudden  inspirations  will  bring  swift  and  ruinous  defeat,  j 
The  methodical  procedure  of  siege  warfare  will  in  future  | 
mark  the  course  of  war ;  ground  will  be  gained  by  the  < 
prosaic  efforts  of  the  spade,  or  the  gradual  and  insidious 
advance  of  skirmishers.    Numbers  only  can  annihilate, 
and  numbers  can  only  be  thrown  rapidly  on  decisive 
points  in  close  formation,  and  over  comparatively  short 
distances.    The  only  chance  of  success  the  Russians 
had — the  real  danger  to  the  Japanese-^-was  a  counter- 
attack in  strength  adequate  to  pierce  the  enormously 
extended  line.    Rossbach,  Austerlitz,  Salamanca  illus- 
trate the   counterstroke  as  applied   by   three  great 
masters  of  war.    But  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses 
demands   heroic   proportions,    and   it   may   be  that 
Kuropatkin  was  not  equal  to  the    great    occasion  ; 
at  any  rate  Thursday's  news  showed  us  no  indica- 


tion of  any  action  on  his  part  which  could  produce 
decisive  results.     A  general   Russian  retirement  had 
been  ordered,  it  was  stated,  on  the  night  of  the  7th, 
Kaulbars  was  to  cover  Mukden  against  attacks  coming 
from  the  west,  and  play  the  part  of  flank-guard  to  the 
main  body.     Since  no  great   counter-stroke  was  to 
be   attempted   an  immediate  retirement  could  alone 
promise  safety  to  Kuropatkin.    Victory  is  out  of  the 
question,  whether  a  rout  can  be  avoided  depends  on  the 
I  vigour  and  strength  which  the  two  enveloping  attacks 
;  of  the  Japanese  display.     If  the  error  which  distin- 
;  guished   the  Japanese  strategy  of  Liao-yang  be  re- 
peated, and  at  least  one  flank  attack  be  not  given  such 
j  weight  as  will  carry  all  before  it,  the  Russians  may 
retire,  weakened  and  deprived  of  stores  it  may  be,  but 
still  intact  as  an  army.    Kuropatkin  had  waited  so  long 
on  the  Shah-Ho  that  the  chance  of  a  really  annihilating 
!  victory  was  given  to  Oyama.    But  though  Mukden 
was  taken  yesterday  afternoon,  the  Japanese  had  not 
cut  the  railway  in  any  force,  and  they  had  no  trophies 
in  the  shape  of  g-uns.    Is  this  undoubted  success  going 
I  to  be  a  defeat  or  a  debacle,  a  Liao-yang  or  a  Sedan  ? 
i  That  is  the  question  of  the  moment.    In  other  words, 
Have  the  Japanese  such  numerical  superiority  as  the 
task  they  have  set  themselves  demands  ?    If  they  have, 
then  Kuropatkin  is  doomed  to  irretrievable  disaster, 
but  as  yet  we  cannot  speak  with  more  certainty  than  to 
repeat  that  on  sea  or  land  in  Manchuria  or  in  France 
only  numbers  can  annihilate,  and  that  genius  is  needed 
to  sfet  full  value  out  of  numbers. 


THE    MORAL   OF   THE   FISCAL  DEBATE. 

HEARERS  or  readers  of  the  debate  on  Mr 
Churchill's  anti-preference  resolution  must  have 
been  painfully  conscious  how  greatly  embarrassed  are 
the  supporters  of  the  preference  policy  by  the  tem- 
porising attitude  which  the  Government  has  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  assume.-  Mr.  Churchill  lays  down 
the  proposition  that  preferential  duties  would  be  a 
source  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength  to  the  empire. 
Yet,  though  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
their  followers  are  in  fact  prepared  to  dispute  his 
proposition  at  every  point,  there  must  be  an  apparent 
evasion  of  the  issue.  Why  ?  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found,  a  long  way  back,  in  the  relations  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  have  always  been  in  agreement  on 
the  wisdom  of  seeking  for  a  closer  union  with  the 
colonies  on  the  basis  of  commercial  union,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  being  that  Mr.  Balfour  thinks 
a  preference  including  taxation  of  food  at  present  im- 
possible. Both  are  equally  untouched  by  the  invidious 
epithet  of  protective  attached  by  Mr.  Churchill  to  the 
taxation  of  food  products,  as  they  have  both  declared 
that  they  are  not  contemplating  protection.  Mr. 
Balfour  declares  he  is  not  a  protectionist,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  does  the  same  with  equal  emphasis.  But 
Mr.  Balfour,  supposing  that  the  country  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  new  policy,  sought  in  the  support 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  a  compensation  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  withdrawal  from  the  Government.  He 
made  his  speech  at  Sheffield  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
laying  down  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  approved 
by  the  Duke  only  to  find  immediately  afterwards  that 
the  compromise  had  failed.  Mr.  Balfour  adhered  to 
his  plan  of  campaign  though  he  had  lost  the  forces 
on  which  he  had  counted.  He  was  driven  to  a  set 
of  temporising  expedients  which  deprived  him  of  the 
moral  advantages  possessed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whose  appeal  to  the  country  could  be  made  without 
finesse.  He  had  the  appearance  of  indecision  upon 
a  subject  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  brought 
to  a  test  either  in  Parliament  or  the  constituencies. 
Though  he  may  have  been  at  one  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain the  preferential  policy  derived  no  advantage 
from  this  fact,  which  should  have  enabled  them, 
under  different  political  conditions,  to  present  a  clear 
programme  to  the  country  with  all  their  united 
strength.  It  is  apparent  enough  that  the  preferential 
policy  has  never  yet  had  its  fair  chance  and  once  more 
the  disadvantages  of  the  position  have  been  brought 
into  relief  by  the  debate  on  Mr.  Churchill's  resolution. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Balfour  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  preferential  policy  had  to  be  met 
by  resorting  to  the  formula  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  ! 
the  present  Parliament  to  consider.  Hence  the  pre- 
vious question  and  Mr.  Balfour's  appeals  for  support 
on  the  ground  that  a  vote  for  the  Government  implied 
an  opinion  neither  in  favour  of  nor  against  the  new 
colonial  policy. 

This  is  simply  handicapping  any  policy  on  its  merits. 
Unfortunately,  too,  Mr.  Balfour's  determination  not  to 
commit  the  Government  on  the  clear  issue  of  prefer- 
ence, and  his  intention  of  putting  the  matter  merely 
as  a  proposal   to  call   a  Colonial  Conference,  only 
lands  us  in  a  new  phase  of  the  old  ambiguities.  The 
electorate  can  understand  and  give  a  decision  on  a 
clear  issue.    They  know  what  the  free  traders  mean, 
they  know  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  means,  but  they  can 
only  be  bewildered  by  the  proposal  that  they  shall  not 
decide  for  or  against  a  preferential  tariff  but  for  a 
conference  which  shall  discuss  it  at  large.    There  are 
innumerable  difficulties  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  a  conference  before  the  electorate  has  decided  to 
adopt  or  reject  a  policy  of  preference.     The  proper 
function  of  such  a  conference  is  executive,  to  discuss 
and  settle  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  a  definite 
policy  decided  by  the  constituents  who  send  the  dele- 
gates.    In  the  absence  of  such  a  decision,  on  what 
principle  are  these  delegates  to  be  chosen?    When  the 
constituents  have  expressed  no  views,  are  the  delegates 
to  be  selected  because  they  are  supporters  of  preference 
or  against  it  ?    If  the  Government  won  the  next  elec- 
tion, we  may  assume  that  the  delegates  chosen  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  preference  ;  but  what 
authority  would  such  ex  parte  representatives  have  for 
their  decision  ?    A  Conference  so  called  would  neither 
be  a  guide  to  the  real  opinions  of  the  empire  nor,  as 
there  had  been  no  expression  of  opinion  by  the  people, 
would  it  have  power  to  settle  anything.    So  that  the 
whole  matter  would  still  remain  in  the  melting-pot  until 
the  much-deferred  vote  of  the  electorate  had  at  last 
been  taken.    If  the  constituencies  are  to  be  won,  it  can 
only  be  by  presenting  them  with  the  simple  issue,  do 
you  or  do  you  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  empire,  want  the 
institution  of  imperial  preference?     Shift  it  back  by 
introducing  all  the  uncertainties  and  confusions  attach- 
ing to  the  calling  of  a  conference,  and  only  so  many 
more  opportunities  are  presented  to  the  Opposition  for 
obscuring  the  issue  and  bewildering  the  electors.    If  it 
is  said  that  it  is  good  tactics  to  avoid  committing  the 
Conservative  party  to  a  policy  which  the  next  elections 
will  prove  not  to  have  the  assent  of  the  country,  we 
must  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  taunt,  as  to  the  voting  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, that  it  is  sufficient  committal  to  the  opinion,  if  not 
to  the  policy,  of  preference  by  the  Conservative  party. 
That  is  the  real  fact,  and  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  country 
on  this  than  on  any  finessing  which  attempts  to  conceal 
it.    It  is  the  question  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
parties  turn,  and  with  it  are  also  bound  up  other  objects 
of  policy  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  at  heart.    Defeat  on 
the  preference  policy   means   failure  to  attain  these 
objects  ;  and  the  best  way  to  win  on  the  preference 
issue  is  to  present  it  clearly  to  the  electors. 

In  considering  the  chances  of  success  of  a  preference 
policy  its  advocates  may  be  sure  that  they  are  in  the 
strongest  of  positions  because  the  country  is  looking 
for  the  creation  of  an  imperial  system  and  the  Oppo- 
sition are  utterly  uncreative.  Their  main  strength  lies 
in  the  contention  about  the  effects  of  taxation  of  food 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  sources  of  supply.  That  is 
a  contention  which  is  not  to  be  underrated  and  every 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  argument  of  their 
importance.  But  even  on  this  point  the  supporters  of 
the  preference  policy  are  able  to  show  that  the 
restrictions  are  not  so  serious  as  the  free  traders 
profess  ;  that  they  are  only  temporary.  The  basis  of 
the  policy  is  the  extension  of  the  imperial  food  re- 
sources. The  political  exigencies  that  have  separated 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  do  not  prevent  them 
from  uniting  in  declaring  that  such  taxation  of  food  as 
is  implied  in  the  preferential  scheme  would  not  be 
protection — that  is  would  not  be  limitation  of  food 
supplies  but  would  have  as  one  of  its  ends  the  increase 
of  these  supplies.    But  the  full  force  of  the  argument 


will  not  be  grasped  by  the  country  so  long  as 
the  preference  policy  is  held  back,  as  if  the  argu- 
ments of  its  opponents  on  this  head  were  granted. 
When  we  come  to  the  real  issue  the  essential  point 
that  can  be  laid  before  the  electors  is  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  beginning  towards  the  union  of  the 
detached  fragments  of  the  empire,  the  preference  policy 
alone  offers  any  prospect  of  its  realisation.  The 
creation  of  a  unity  of  commercial  interests  is  the  first 
step  towards  a  political  union.  With  duties  levied  here 
in  favour  of  the  colonies,  with  preferential  duties  in 
the  colonies  in  favour  of  British  products  there  must 
arise  a  general  feeling  of  more  close  and  solid  in- 
terests between-  various  parts  of  the  empire  than  exist 
between  them  and  outside  nations.  In  no  other  way 
that  has  been  proposed,  from  the  birth  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  onwards,  can  it  be  said  that  even  the 
very  first  step  has  been  possible.  There  is  no  other 
method,  for  example,  which  does  not  stumble  at  the 
initial  difficulty  of  taxation  without  representation  ;  and 
that  must  happen  with  any  of  the  more  grandiose 
schemes  which  propose  a  full-grown  constitution  at 
the  beginning.  But  the  merit  of  the  preference  policy 
is  that  it  founds  itself  on  a  sentiment  of  mutual  interests 
which  will  afterwards  extend  to  a  wider  range.  It  will 
lead  to  a  perception  of  the  absurdity  of  an  empire  which 
presents  such  anomalies  as  an  army  and  navy  supported 
and  controlled  by  only  one  portion  of  the  whole,  in 
which  there  is  no  common  system  for  defence  and 
offence,  or  in  which  the  citizens  of  one  portion  of  its 
territories  are  not  free  to  settle  and  reside  in  another 
portion.  The  adoption  of  the  preference  policy  would 
lead  the  way  to  the  growth  of  such  a  perception.  May 
not  an  appeal  be  reasonably  made  to  all  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  utter  negation  of  empire  in  our  present 
system,  whatever  their  domestic  politics  may  be,  to 
recognise  that  no  other  plan  that  has  been  put  forward 
furnishes  so  substantial  a  start  in  the  desired  direction 
as  this  ? 


THE  NAVAL  PROGRAMME. 

THE    hundred    years   are   almost   complete  since 
Nelson's  famous  signal  first  flew  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  "Victory".    Is  it  altogether  an  accident 
that  the   transition  period  from  old  to  new  should 
have  come  to  an  end  with  1904  ?    In  the  year  which 
commemorates  the  crowning  mercy  of  Trafalgar  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  have  been  able  to  announce  that  a 
new  and  definite  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  steam  navy ;  yet  Mr.  Pretyman 
made  no  allusion  to  the  date  when  introducing  the 
explanatory   statement  for    1905-6,  and   the  House 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  it,  for  Mr.  Haldane  was  the  only 
one  of  his  party  who  appeared  to  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  flagship's  signal.    An  Opposition  member,  Mr. 
Macrae,  moved  an  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  expression  of  regret  that  the  Government  had  not 
taken  steps  to  negotiate  with  foreign  Powers  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  naval  armaments,  and  started  off  by  observing 
that  he  did  not  understand  whether  160  ships  were  to  be 
discarded  altogether  or  whether  84  were  to  go  to  the 
scrap-heap  in  addition — a  fairly  clear  proof  that  he  does 
not  read  his  Navy  List.    A  member  for  Plymouth  showed 
some  indignation  at  workmen  in  the  dockyards  being 
expected  to  behave  as  if  they  were  members  of  a 
disciplined  force  ;  surely  he  must  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  French  yards  at  the 
present  time  from  want  of  discipline.    Enough  has  been 
said  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  discussion.  Both 
in  the  House  and  through  the  country  the  reduction  of 
3^  millions  has  raised  a  chorus  of  satisfaction  on  all 
sides,  but  after  all  it  is  only  the  logical  sequence  of 
a  reform  which  the  service  has  been  advocating  for 
many  years:  "only  numbers  can  annihilate"  is  not 
an  absolute  truth  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has 
at  last  had  the  courage  to  spend  no  more  money  on 
tinkering  up  tin-kettles  which  might  prove  very  ser- 
viceable if  a  time  should  come  to  pit  tin-kettle  against 
tin-pot.    The  true  reason  for  congratulation  is  not  so 
much  that  the  estimates  show  a  reduction  as  that  the 
fleet  has  gained  in  mobility  by  the  removal  of  the 
crocks,  and  all  hands  can  now  see  what  they  have  to 
do  in  war-time.     But  this  decrease  of  3$  millions  must 
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•not  be  read  too  literally  :  figures  are  tricky  things 
to  handle  ;   the  sum  voted  tor  new  construction  in 
the  current  year  was  ,£11,654,176,  and  of  this  sum 
;£i, 000,000  was  taken  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
"Triumph"  and  "  Swiftsure  ".     A  battleship  at  the 
present  rate  of  building'  requires  thirty  to  thirty-six 
months  for   completion,   therefore  the  sum  total  of 
,£1,875,000  which   these  two  ships  cost  should  be 
divided  by  three  and  spread  out  over  the  years  1902, 
1903,  and  1904,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  share  of 
the  price  which  ought  to  have  been  borne  by  1904 
is  no  more  than  ,£625,000,  and  the  ,£625,000  can  in  no 
case  be  deemed  money  laid  out  on  the  commencement 
of  new  ships.    Notwithstanding  this  the  "Times"  takes 
the  whole  of  the  ,£1,000,000  charged  last  year  on 
account   of   the   Chilian   warships,   adds   it  to  the 
,£642,000  allocated   to   the   commencement  of  new 
ships,  and  compares  the  total  thus  arrived  at  with 
the  ,£1,260,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  laying  down 
of  new  ships  in  the  coming  year  !    "  War  is  a  busi- 
ness of  positions,  of  positions  occupied  by  fleets ", 
and  building  programmes  are  only  satisfactory  when 
the   requirements   of  those   fleets  are   provided  for. 
Now  two  battleships  of  the  "  Nelson  "  class  were  to 
be  begun  last   autumn,    but    though   we   are  now 
told  that  the   contracts   have   been   given  out,  the 
ships  were  evidently  not  laid  down  at  the  time  pro- 
mised last  year.     Parliament  was  asked  to  approve 
of   the   laying   down    of   these   two   battleships  in 
place  of  the  three  originally  proposed,  and  to  con- 
sent to  their  being  begun  in  the  autumn  instead  of 
in  April,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  purchase 
of  the  "Swiftsure"  and  "Triumph"  had  somewhat 
upset  calculations.     There  may  be  some  explanation 
forthcoming  to  account  for  the   delay  in  beginning 
them,    but    unless    the    period    of    completion  be 
'*  materially  shortened  "  they  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
pennant  at  the  date  originally  contemplated.    This  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  whether  the 
single  battleship  provided  for  in  the  1905  programme 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  sufficient  guarantee  that  a 
margin  of  safety  can  be  reckoned  on  in  the  future. 
Besides  the  one  battleship  the  statement  mentions  four 
armoured  cruisers  and  eighteen  destroyers  of  sorts  as 
about  to  be  begun  during  the  financial  year  1905-6. 
There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  ;  the  Board  decided  to 
postpone  the  fourth  armoured  cruiser  and  some  of  the 
destroyers  of  the  1904-5  programme,  and  therefore  a 
discount  must  be  made  when  estimating  the  value  of 
the  list  of  new  ships  to  be  laid  down  in  the  coming 
year.     If  we  take  the  two  years  1904-5  and  1905-6 
together    there   is    room    to    doubt    whether  the 
future   outlook   is   altogether    reassuring.  Perhaps 
the  Board  feels  bound  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  designs  before  launching  out 
upon  a  more  ambitious  building  programme.    It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  this  committee  is  already  at 
work. 

We  are  glad  to  see  there  is  no  intention  to 
begin  building  any  more  Scouts  at  present,  for  those 
under  construction  are  certain  to  disappoint  their 
supporters.  They  are  fancy  ships  and  will  be  unable  to 
compete  with  a  true  thirty-knot  destroyer  in  smooth 
water,  or  run  away  from  a  ship  of  the  Drake  class  in 
rough  weather.  As  their  armament  consists  of  nothing 
heavier  than  12-pounders  they  will  have  to  fight  a 
flotilla  of  destroyers  on  even  terms  ;  better  thirty  knots 
and  no  guns  than  a  smooth-water  speed  of  twenty-five 
knots  and  a  collection  of  12-pounders.  No  small 
ship  has  yet  been  built  that  can  steam  fast  enough  in 
rough  water,  and  we  much  doubt  whether  the  special 
type  of  ocean-going  destroyer  referred  to  in  the 
statement  will  fulfil  expectations  and  justify  laying 
out  of  money  upon  it.  The  money  would  be  better 
spent  in  building  30-knot  destroyers,  which  are  really 
wanted.  It  is  waste  of  time,  labour  and  money  to 
attempt  to  make  torpedo  craft  comfortable,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  30-knot  destroyer  should  not  combine 
strength  with  speed,  although  that  speed  can  never  be 
more  than  a  smooth-water  one.  As  for  torpedo-boats, 
Nos.  3  to  78  inclusive  ought  to  be  put  on  the  scrap-heap, 
together  with  the  worst  of  the  27-knot  destroyers.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  fighting  strength 
by  counting  heads  are  certain  to  question  the  wisdom  of 


removing  so-called  still  serviceable  ships  from  the  list 
of  efficients,  but  it  is  far  better  to  spend  every  penny  in 
keeping  the  fighting  machine  ready  to  strike  quickly 'and 
strike  hard  than  to  fritter  away  money  over  a  lot  of 
ships  which,  hastily  commissioned  and  liable  to  break 
down,  no  Admiral  could  depend  upon.    Apart  from  the 
improvement  in  wireless  telegraphy,  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  cut  down  the  number  of  vessels  that  might 
I  otherwise  be  required  for  the  transmission  of  intclli- 
j  gence,  the  retention  of  ships  of  comparatively  small 
fighting  value  is  prohibited  by  the  congestion  in  the 
home  ports  which  their  presence  would  cause.  The 
new  system  of  organisation  and  distribution  could  never 
have  been  put  in  practice  without  a  resolute  weeding 
out  of  obsolescent  craft.    Even  if  berthing  accommoda- 
tion could  be  found  for  the  best  of  them,  retention  would 
have  meant  increased  expenditure  on  naval  works,  more 
hands  in  the  dockyards  and  an  enormous  establishment 
of  personnel  which  could  never  have  got  any  training 
afloat  ;  without  it  no  man  can  become  either  seaman, 
gunner,  torpedo-man,  stoker  or  marine.     Taken  as  a 
whole  the  statement  is  clear  and  business-like  and 
I  shows  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  determined  to  get 
value  for  its  money,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
Pretyman  does  not  really  consider  it  a  good  thing  to 
"  short  circuit  "  business  or  he  will  soon  bring  it  to  a 
standstill.     A  desire  to  express  himself  in  nautical 
terms  led  him  to  pay  the  First  Sea-Lo-d  a  very  doubtful 
compliment. 


BULGARIA  AND  THE  BALKANS. 

T  T  is  now  eighteen  years  since  Prince  Ferdinand 
assumed  the  government  of  Bulgaria  in  response 
to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly.  In 
spite  of  difficulties  and  complications  attending  the 
office  the  choice  has  proved  a  sound  one,  not  only  for 
the  Principality  itself,  but  for  the  Balkans  generally. 
For  two  years  prior  to  this  event  Bulgaria  had  been 
fighting  for  existence.  Owing  to  her  annexation  of 
Roumelia,  she  found  herself  in  violent  antagonism  to 
Russia,  who  encouraged  the  Sultan  to  adopt  a  menacing 
attitude  towards  the  Principality.  For  other,  though 
equally  hostile  reasons,  Austria,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Bulgarian  "  coup  "  had  destroyed  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Balkans,  induced  King  Milan  of 
Servia  to  resent  the  annexation  by  force  of  arms. 
Owing  to  English  representations  at  the  Porte  the 
Sultan  remained  inactive,  but  the  advice  of  the  Vienna 
Cabinet  was  acted  upon  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
Slivnitza,  with  the  result  that  the  Bulgarians  ultimately 
secured  their  position.  Prince  Ferdinand  did  not  come 
on  the  scene  until  18  August  1887,  when  he  was  elected 
unanimously  to  take  the  place  of  Prince  Alexander  who 
had  abdicated.  The  Prince  was  for  conciliating  Russia, 
but  Stamboloff  opposed  any  concession  in  that  direc- 
tion and  thereby  probably  secured  Bulgarian  inde- 
pendence. But  after  Stamboloffs  assassination,  a 
crime  as  to  which  there  have  been  many  sinister  and 
possibly  shrewd  guesses,  in  1895  Prince  Ferdinand 
made  his  peace  with  Russia  and  was  recognised  by  all 
the  Great  Powers  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 

Since  then  the  Principality  has  enjoyed  a  political 
calm,  which  has  only  been  ruffled  by  the  annual  dis- 
turbances in  Macedonia.  But  despite  the  numerous 
concessions  made  to  Russia,  the  old  spirit  of  Bulgarian 
independence  is  as  much  alive  now  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Stamboloff.  That  the  position  has  been  a  difficult 
one,  no  one  will  deny,  and  as  a  successful  manipulator 
of  political  forces,  the  Prince  deserves  the  fullest  credit. 
Nervous  of  disposition,  fearing  always  for  his  life, 
torn  by  conflicting  interests  and  forced  to  con- 
sider the  often  extravagant  desires  of  an  aspiring 
people  waking  to  national  consciousness,  he  has  proved 
his  political  sagacity  in  still  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. That  he  has  checked  the  aggrandising  ambitions 
of  his  people  is  still  more  to  his  credit,  for  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  until  recent  years,  Servia,  have  all  given 
cause  for  annoyance.  But  still  the  deluge  has  been 
circumvented,  the  Sobrange  has  learnt  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  and  the  role  of  peace  inculcated  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  is  doing  more  to  further  the  dreams  of  a 
"Greater  Bulgaria"  than  a  score  of  successful  cam- 
paigns.   Thus  Bulgarian  influence  is   surely  though 
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imperceptibly  spreading  throughout  the  Balkans.  Her 
propaganda,  though  at  present  supported  by  fewer 
adherents  than  the  Greek,  is  fast  outstripping  all 
Hellenic  efforts  in  Macedonia,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  language, 
schools,  and  churches  of  the  Principality  will  monopolise 
the  entire  peninsula  to  the  extinction  of  all  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  pro- 
gressive influence  unless  the  Bulgarian  character  is 
thoroughly  understood.  Frugal,  industrious,  and  little 
inclined  to  conversation,  they  are  easily  led  when  once 
their  interests  are  aroused.  As  farmers  and  peasants 
they  are  admirable  ;  as  soldiers  they  have  no  equal 
amongst  the  Balkan  Slavs,  and  although  at  present 
their  civilisation  is  of  a  somewhat  low  order,  they  have 
given  signs  of  the  most  astonishing  progress.  The 
explanation  of  the  advanced  position  they  hold  in  the 
Balkans  may  be  put  down  almost  entirely  to  racial  I 
superiority.  So  far  inferior  are  the  peoples  of  the  other 
Balkan  States  that  their  ultimate  absorption,  given  time, 
into  the  Principality  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. This  conviction  amongst  Bulgarian  politicians 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  passive  attitude 
latterly  assumed,  even  when  the  watchful  interest  of 
Russia  is  diverted  towards  the  Far  East.  That  so  1 
opportune  a  moment  for  action  should  be  neglected  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways  :  first  by  the  conviction 
that  time  is  the  best  champion  of  Bulgarian  aspirations,  \ 
and  secondly  by  the  grave  doubts  whether  the  Powers 
would  sanction  any  further  increase  of  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Thus  Bulgaria  is  content  to  possess  her  soul  in 
patience  :  her  cause  is  a  growing  one,  and  unless  the 
unforeseen  happens,  that  is  to  say  unless  the  Sultan  or 
other  of  her  neighbours  becomes  aggressive,  she  is  | 
confident  that  the  da}-  will  eventually  be  won  by  the 
sheer  force  of  her  national  character.  How  long  Russia 
and  Austria  will  allow  this  policy  of  peaceful  absorption 
to  continue  undisturbed  is  doubtful.  From  England's 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  lines  of 
Bulgarian  policy  will  be  indefinitely  continued,  for  it 
offers  probably  the  best  solution  of  the  Macedonian 
problem.  The  danger  is  that  one  or  other  of  the 
jealously  interested  Powers  may,  in  order  to  counteract 
Bulgarian  advancement,  precipitate  a  quarrel  for  the 
sake  of  the  spoil.  Such  a  policy  is  unlikely  to  be  initiated  I 
by  Austria  in  her  present  state  of  internal  disquietude  ; 
Servia,  Greece  and  Roumania  may  be  equally  discounted 
for  different  reasons  ;  as  to  Turkey  the  very  fact  that  the 
Mohammedans  are  a  decreasing  asset  removes  not  only 
one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  Balkan  friction,  but  is 
one  hindrance  the  less  to  a  consummation  of  the  Bul- 
garian dream.  Lord  Lansdowne  will  probably  be  able 
to  convince  Prince  Ferdinand  that  so  long  as  Bulgaria 
is  content  to  pursue  her  ends  by  peaceful  and  legitimate 
means,  England  may  be  relied  upon  for  support ;  he 
will  make  it  clearly  understood  that,  even  with  a 
mandate  from  the  Powers,  we  are  unable  to  force  the 
acceptance  of  any  reforms  ;  and  Prince  Ferdinand  will 
doubtless  be  enjoined  to  do  his  utmost  to  discourage, 
and  if  needs  be  prevent  by  force,  the  passage  of  armed 
bands  in  Macedonia. 


THE  GREEK  VICTORY— AND  AFTER. 

HPHE  "  rout  of  the  Philistines"  proclaimed,  after  two 
J-  days'  engagement,  on  Saturday  night,  excited  and 
delighted  undergraduate  Cambridge  as  much  as  the 
voting  on  degrees  for  women.  Everyone  knew  that 
Greek  would  win,  even  before  the  crowd  of  masters 
began  to  appear  from  all  parts  and  all  professions  ;  but 
the  majority  is  bigger  than  even  "  bets  on  the  course  " 
made  it,  and  altogether  overwhelms  early  expectations. 
Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  now  asserted  with 
unmistakable  emphasis  their  conviction  of  the  value  of 
pass  Greek  ;  and  the  verdict  must  stand  for  many 
years.  The  question  has  been  threshed  out  with  a 
deliberate  thoroughness  that  exceeds  by  much  the  argu- 
ment spent  on  nine  out  of  ten  measures  which  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  discussion  has  been  attended 
with  a  degree  and  extent  of  interest,  more  than  rare  in 
affairs  of  education.  All  the  arguments  have  been 
used  and,  what  is  more,  read  ;  and  after  it  all  the  i 


belief  in  Greek  stands.  Nor  has  the  question  been 
much  vexed  by  partisan  feeling.  We  know  men  of 
science  who,  missing  Greek,  desire  its  benefit  and 
classical  Fellows  who,  past  masters  in  Greek  them- 
selves, have  contempt  for  the  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek  of  the  passman.  Every  variety  of  profession 
and  opinion  was  represented.  Mr.  Balfour,  never  good 
at  detail,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  handing  his 
placet  to  the  wrong  official.  If  many  clergymen  came 
to  assert  the  value  of  the  Greek  Testament,  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  surprising  number  of  business-men 
from  London.  It  is  important  that  undergraduate 
opinion,  as  proved  in  college  and  university  debates, 
as  well  as  in  the  wounding  of  a  policeman  and  the  feu- 
de-joie  on  ParkeVs  Piece,  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
Undergraduates  at  any  rate  have  no  axe  to  grind  and 
are  nearer  than  others  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
preparation  for  contemptible  examinations  in  Greek 
grammar  and  syntax.  It  is  claimed  by  the  abolitionists 
that  resident  opinion  was  about  equally  divided.  The 
estimate,  from  their  point  of  view,  is  sanguine  ;  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  point  one  way  or  another.  These 
things  are  not  decided  by  resident  opinion,  happily. 
Even  if  we  make  the  ample  concession  that  residence 
in  an  academic  circle  is  conducive  to  breadth  of  view, 
it  would  be  outrageous  to  give  a  body  of  men,  revolving 
in  the  little  eddies  of  University  cliques,  exclusive 
power  to  decide  vital  questions.  If  ever  resident 
dons  get  the  supremacy  which  is  sometimes  claimed 
for  them,  they  will  do  as  much  damage  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Universities  as  would  a  House  of  Commons 
to  the  country  if  it  lost  the  correction  of  appeal  to  the 
country. 

The  result  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  a 
double  blessing  to  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes 
pass  papers  in  Greek.  The  fact  is  settled.  Euripides 
is  not  to  follow  poor  Euclid  into  banishment  ;  and. 
now  the  victory  is  won,  it  is  possible,  as  it  was 
before  strategically  unwise,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  winning  cause.  Ever)-  winner  of  a 
famous  victory  has  to  answer  the  awkward  Southey 
question,  "  And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  "  Glad 
as  we  are  at  the  decision  we  still  believe  that  Greek 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  passman  and  the 
typical  schoolboy,  if  it  is  taught  in  as  wrong-headed  a 
way  as  it  is  oftenest  taught.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
schools  will  reveal  the  itfxvmv  ^tulas.  Cambridge 
scholars  have  founded  a  claim  of  superiority  over 
Oxford  scholarship  on  the  precision  and  thoroughness 
of  their  philological  and  grammatical  knowledge.  The 
discussions  over  Jowett's  "Plato"  gave  innumerable 
illustrations  of  this  distinction  ;  and  to  some  extent  the 
claim  is  made  good.  For  a  man  who  intends  to  do 
special  work  in  classical  learning  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  philology  and  the  logical  side 
of  grammar:  the  grammarian  who  "settled  Hoti's 
business "  was  among  the  heroes.  But  training  in 
these  branches  of  language  is  a  prolonged  propaedeutic 
and  as  often  as  not  even  the  great  scholar  makes  this 
branch  the  end  and.  aim  of  his  scholarship.  He  cannot 
see  the  language  for  the  accents. 

If  the  Cambridge  principle  is  necessary  to  the  perfect 
scholar  it  is  also  dangerous  even  for  him  ;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  man  who  is  made  to  learn  Greek  only 
because  it  is  a  fine  language  and  of  great  educative 
value  everything  is  lost  by  drilling  him  at  length  in 
teasing  distinctions  of  form  and  derivative  niceties  ; 
and  even  the  Jowett  method  becomes  too  narrow  and 
special.  In  itself  half  the  work  spent  on  instruction 
to  schoolboys  in  Greek  is  rather  a  useless  burdening 
of  the  memory  than  a  mental  training  ;  and  the 
iterated  exercise  over  the  same  ground  is  as  poor  a 
substitute  for  a  nimble  wit  as  the  tortured  chasse  of  a 
caged  beast  before  the  cage  bars.  The  pupil  gets  no 
nearer  to  culture  or  good  taste.  If,  as  we  hold,  some 
insight  into  classical  literature  is  necessary  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  humane  letters  it  follows  that  Greek  must  be 
taught  in  another  way  than  it  is.  There  is  only  one 
way  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  unprofessional 
public.  It  must  be  taken  by  pupil  and  teacher  as  a 
department  of  literature.  The  object  should  be  to 
teach  boys  how  to  read  Greek  authors,  and  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  read  is  to  read.  As  a  rule  the  time 
spent  on  grammar  and  composition  is  out  of  all  pro- 
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portion  to  the  time  spent  on  translation,  and  one  lias 
known  schoolmasters  of  some  fame  who  have  been 
content  to  spend  a  term  on  half  a  dozen  chapters  of 
Thucydides.  What  fine  scorn  some  of  the  best  scholars 
have  expressed  for  the  schoolmasters'  knowledge. 
Peacock  who,  whatever  his  failings  and  absurd  devotion 
to  Nonnus,  read  Greek  authors  of  all  sorts  because  he 
liked  them  is  never  tired  of  satirising  the  grammarian. 
De  Quincey,  who  had  a  gift  for  conversing  in  dead 
languages,  is  even  more  contemptuous,  and  it  is  told  of 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  among  our  headmasters,  a 
man  who  always  taught  from  the  bare  text,  that  he 
refused  in  the  final  schools  to  pay  attention  to  a 
single  grammatical  question.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Walker's  scholars  at  Manchester  and  at  S.  Paul's  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  fresh,  extensive,  and  as  it 
were  everyday  acquaintance  that  followed  from  his 
method  of  reading  Herodotus,  Xenophon  and  the 
easier  writers  without  preparation  as  if  they  were 
English  books.  Oxford  may  be  less  grammatical  than 
Cambridge  but  it  is  not  enough  realised  even  at  Oxford 
how  great  is  the  importance  of  liberating  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  from  the  specialist  fallacy  that  prevails. 
The  area  is  too  wide,  and  it  may  be  the  soil  too  shallow, 
to  make  intensive  cultivation  a  valuable  method.  As 
Keats  felt,  the  value  and  delight  of  the  classics  only 
come  to  him  who  has  "many  goodly  states  and 
kingdoms  seen  ".  Even  an  indifferent  scholar  may  be 
taken  with  pleasure  through  Herodotus  and  Lucian, 
who  is  grossly  neglected,  and  some  of  the  dramatists  ; 
and  at  the  end  though  a  preparatory  schoolboy  will 
triumphantly  upset  him  in  the  genitive  of  iipwc,  he  will 
have  breathed  the  pure  serene  of  the  wider  expanse 
with  an  enjoyment  that  the  schoolboy's  schoolmaster 
has  made  impossible  for  himself  and  his  pupil.  We 
hope  as  the  Chorus  put  it,  so  loudly  cheered  at  Oxford 
last  week,  that  as  a  result  of  this  long  dispute 
between  the  Ai'caioc  Aoyos  who  upheld  the  old  education 
and  the  "ASueei  who  desires  revolution,  instruction  in 
Greek  through  the  schools  will  utt'  av  vpt  <s  iUifiupTrj-' 
Etri  r6  fteXrtov  rpi-rreiv.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  many  Cam- 
bridge dons,  who  surrendered  their  intention  of  seeing 
the  "Clouds"  at  Oxford  before  the  superior  duty  of 
voting  for  Greek  at  Cambridge,  lost  this  chance  of 
noticing  the  utter  appropriateness  of  Aristophanes' 
satire  to  the  present  question. 


THE  CITY. 

'"THE  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  to  2^  per  cent,  came 
-»-  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  the  market 
as  it  was  not  regarded  likely  by  competent  judges  that 
any  change  would  be  effected  until  the  close  of  the 
financial  year.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
due  to  arrive  from  abroad  and  with  the  completion  of 
collections  on  account  of  revenue  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  Bank  is  likely  easily  to  retain  control  of  the 
market  ;  the  present  reduction  is,  in  all  probability, 
merely  a  prelude  to  a  further  lowering  of  the 
rate  during  April  ;  the  market  quotation  for  money 
has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  change 
as  there  is  a  good  demand  in  connexion  with 
new  Stock  Exchange  issues.  The  alteration  of  rate 
has  come  at  a  moment  when  there  is  some  falling 
off  apparent  in  the  buying  of  the  finer  securities,  but 
although  there  is  a  check  in  the  investment  market 
the  inquiries  from  insurance  companies  and  similar 
financial  institutions  point  to  a  bona-fide  demand  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  we  have  hitherto 
expressed  that  the  continuance  of  cheap  money  will 
effect  a  material  appreciation  throughout  the  list  of 
first-class  securities. 

The  main  factor  influencing  the  quotation  for  home 
and  foreign  Government  securities  during  the  past 
week  has  been  the  hope  that  the  battle  now  proceeding 
in  Manchuria  may  prove  decisive  and  so  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  peace  :  if  there  is  no  overwhelming 
advantage  to  the  Japanese  our  own  opinion  is  that  in 
so  far  as  the  markets  are  concerned  in  those  securities 
most  sensitive  to  the  progress  of  the  war  there  will 
be  a  set-back,  as  both  armies  will  require  a  period  for 
recuperation  after  their  great  effort.  But  apart  from 
the  pressure  which  may  come  from  a  defeat  of  the 
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Russian  arms  in  the  field,  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  she  is  weakening  in  her  financial  re- 
sources. The  withdrawal  of  her  gold  from  the  Paris 
market  —  virtually  without  notice — amounting  to 
,£4,000,000  is  significant,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  overtures  for  a  further  loan  which  were  broken  off 
or  suspended  a  few  weeks  ago  are  likely  to  be  resumed 
by  the  French  financiers.  The  French  banker  cannot 
continue  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  small 
investor  to  sell  his  Russian  bonds,  and  although  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Russia  cannot  continue  to 
borrow  money,  the  borrowing  must  soon  be  upon  such 
onerous  terms  that  the  rentier  will  refuse  to  hold  longer 
the  securities  which  yield  relatively  so  little  and  for  which 
he  paid  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  look  for 
a  very  considerable  rise  in  Russian  securities  with  the 
advent  of  peace,  for  the  question  of  indemnity  could  not 
seriously  affect  the  situation,  whilst  the  enormous  sums 
hitherto  spent  in  the  Far  East  would  be  deflected  to 
Western  Russia  in  one  form  or  another.  The  financial 
world  which  appears  to  have  every  essential  necessary 
for  general  activity  is  for  the  moment  partially  paralysed 
by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  war  and  the  City  thinks 
that  the  power  of  international  finance  will  be  used  to 
promote  an  early  peace  :  should  this  unlikely  result 
be  accomplished  we  believe  that  the  entire  inter- 
national markets  would  experience  a  period  of  great 
activity. 

It  has  become  so  usual  of  late  to  allude  almost  weekly 
to  an  issue  by  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  that  it  is  quite 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  to  refer  to  their  latest 
prospectus  offering  ,£3,400,000  inscribed  4  per  cent, 
stock  of  the  Rand  Water  Board  for  sale  at  ,£100  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  amount  the  sum  of  ,£2,200,000  has 
been  applied  for  and  will  be  allotted  in  full,  so  that 
it  only  leaves  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
,£1,200,000  to  be  taken  by  the  public,  and  it  is  quite  safe 
to  assume  that  the  applications  will  exceed  these  figures 
many  times  over.  Indeed  the  lists  will  probably  be 
closed  before  these  lines  are  published,  and,  although 
there  is  already  a  premium  established  on  the  stock, 
the  investment  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
security  is  undoubted.  The  rating  roll  of  the  Water 
Board  amounts  to  over  ,£200,000,000,  and  the  ordi- 
nance under  which  the  stock  is  created  provides  for  the 
total  redemption  of  the  loan  at  par  in  thirty  years. 
We  understand  that  the  Municipality  of  Johannesburg 
will  also  shortly  appeal  to  the  public  for  a  further 
loan  of  ,£2,500,000,  partly  in  connexion  with  the 
work  arising  from  the  installation  of  a  water  supply 
under  the  above  scheme,  and  also  to  cover  the  cost 
of  installation  of  a  satisfactory  sewage  scheme, 
together  with  many  other  necessary  works  ;  the  total 
loan  borne  by  the  municipality  will  then  amount  to 
,£5,500,000,  but  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  town  the  great  area  from  which 
revenue  is  derived — we  believe  that  it  is  close  on 
eighty  square  miles  reckoning  the  town  itself  and  the 
line  of  reef  with  smaller  townships  which  contribute. 

Another  interesting  South  African  issue  is  that  of  the 
South  African  Breweries  Company  which  offers  500,000 
,£1  cumulative  5  per  cent,  preference  shares  at  par. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  business  of 
this  company  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  Natal,  in 
which  colony  the  company  had  its  inception  and 
from  which  it  has  gradually  extended  its  sphere  of 
operations  until  it  includes  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  company  shows  that  a  steadily  increasing 
profit  has  been  made  and  the  present  issue  is  necessary 
to  consolidate  and  further  extend  the  company's  trade 
throughout  South  Africa.  An  important  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  revenue — apart  from  trade  profits — is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
dividend  on  1,000,000  preference  shares  and  that  no 
debentures  can  be  created  without  the  consent  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  holders  of  preference  shares  ; 
altogether  an  excellent  investment. 

The  Home  Railway  markets  have  been  quiet  although 
the  weekly  traffics  have  been  satisfactory  and  the 
Trade  Returns  for  February  have  also  shown  improve- 
ment. American  Rails  have  been  steady,  but  the 
precise  effect  of  the  decision  as  to  the  Northern 
Securities  case  has  not  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  Wall  Street  and  the  ever-present  labour  question  has 
been  in  evidence  although  the  strike  here  proved 
abortive.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  American  rail- 
road shares  can  continue  to  advance  much  higher  on 
present  quotations,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  likely  to  prove  in  American 
parlance  a  "  banner  year  ". 

The  prospectuses  of  several  motor-traction  omnibus 
companies  mark  the  beginning  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  horse  conveyance  from  the  road,  and  the  names  of 
the  directorates  warrant  the  belief  that  the  enterprises 
will  be  conducted  in  a  businesslike  manner  ;  there  is, 
of  course,  always  the  risk  of  the  pioneer  in  any  new 
undertaking,  but  the  chance  of  success  in  motor-trac- 
tion companies  offers,  in  our  opinion,  a  fair  prospect  for 
the  employment  of  capital. 


INSURANCE. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

THE  age  of  a  Life  office  is  not  an  infallible  test  of 
merit,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  good 
indication  of  financial  stability  and  high  standing.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  only  four  British  Life  assu- 
rance companies  which  have  been  transacting  Life 
business  for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  in  1906  three 
offices,  the  London  Life,  the  Provident,  and  the  Rock 
will  keep  their  centenary.  When  we  consider  the 
enormous  advantages  which  attach  to  a  Life  office  that 
has  been  established  for  a  long  time  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Acts  had  made  it  impossible  for  a  new  Life  assurance 
company  to  be  started.  Especially  in  recent  years  new 
companies,  more  particularly  of  the  industrial  type,  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  well  be  spared. 
Without  pretending  that  so  long  a  period  as  a  century 
is  necessary  for  the  firm  establishment  of  a  Life  com- 
pany, it  is  satisfactory  to  turn  to  the  records  of  the 
old  offices  and  see  how  well  they  treat  their  policy- 
holders, and  how  secure  their  financial  position  is  ;  as 
well  as  to  recognise  the  value  of  a  history  in  commercial 
institutions  of  this  kind.  There  is,  rightly,  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  an  old  company  which  is  lacking  in 
regard  to  offices  of  recent  origin. 

We  have  this  feeling  of  confidence  in  examining  the 
ninety-ninth  report  of  the  Provident  Life  Office.  The 
amount  of  new  business  transacted  is  larger  than  in 
any  year  since  1887.  The  premium  income  shows  a 
small  but  satisfactory  growth  and  the  funds  have  in- 
creased by  about  ^100,000.  The  payments  for  com- 
mission and  expenses  absorbed  only  14*6  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income,  leaving  a  margin  of  6  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  to  accumulate  for  bonuses.  Although 
the  Provident  was  established  in  days  when  it  was  not 
customary  to  give  the  policy-holders  of  a  proprietary 
office  any,  or  much,  share  of  profits,  the  company  at 
the  present  time  takes  for  its  shareholders  an  extremely 
small  share  of  the  surplus.  The  modern  tendency  in 
this  respect  is  to  give  the  policy-holders  90  per  cent,  of 
the  profits,  and  when  a  change  is  made  this  is  the  usual 
arrangement.  The  Provident,  however,  gives  97-!,-  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus  to  the  participating  policy-holders, 
retaining  only  2^  per  cent  for  the  proprietors,  an 
arrangement  which  is  particularly  liberal  for  the 
assured.  The  funds  last  year  realised  interest  at  the 
rate  of  £2  18s.  gd.  per  cent.,  showing  a  margin  of 
i8.y.  gd.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  as  a  contribution 
to  surplus.  The  Provident,  however,  has  an  additional 
and  exceptional  source  of  bonuses,  since  in  accordance 
with  the  precautions  adopted  in  early  days,  when  the 
science  of  Life  assurance  was  not  so  far  advanced  as 
now,  a  large  amount  of  the  surplus  at  each  valuation  is 
carried  forward.  The  undistributed  surplus  at  the  last 
valuation  was  260,000,  and  compound  interest  on  this 
amount,  accumulated  at  nearly  4  per  cent.,  will  go  to 
increase  the  bonuses  at  the  next  valuation.  This  addi- 
tional reserve,  a  source  of  both  security  and  of  profit, 
is  largely  an  inheritance  from  a  prosperous  past  in 
which  new  entrants  participate. 

Of  course  it  might  be  urged  that  this  sum  could  have 
been  distributed  among  shareholders  and  policy-holders 
in  previous  years,  and  doubtless  it  could  be  so  distri- 
buted now  or  in  the  future  and  still  leave  the  financial 


{  position  of  the  office  strong  beyond  all  question.  The 
I  amount  has,  however,  been  accumulated  very  gradually 
!  and  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have  parted  with  the 
entire  surplus  in  the  days  before  mortality  tables  were 
known  to  be  as  reliable  as  they  are  now.    Hence,  with- 
'  out  injustice  to  the  policy-holders  or  shareholders  of 
1  the  past  a  substantial  source  of  profit  has  accumulated 
I  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  present  and 
[  the  future.    To  the  sources  of  surplus  already  men- 
1  tioned  must  be  added  an  unusually  favourable  rate  of 
mortality.    The  number  of  deaths  expected  according 
to  the  mortality  table  employed  was  347,  involving 
claims  of  ^267,528.    The  actual  deaths  were  only  268,. 
and  the  claims  .^194,428.    The  postponement  of  the 
payment  of  claims  to  a  later   date   than   was  ex- 
pected and  provided  for,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
the  receipt  of  extra  premiums,  implies  an  appreciable 
addition  to  the  surplus  available  for  bonuses. 


"DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND." 

IT  may  interest  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  decent 
little  boys  to  hear  something  about  what  seems  to 
be  the  latest  device  for  corrupting  youth.    We  have 
just  come  across  a  neatly-bound  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Making  Money",  and  illustrated  on  the  cover  with 
two  human  hands,  one  clutching  a  bag  of  gold,  the 
other  lying  tenderly  on  a  bank-book.    It  is  issued  from 
the  premises  of  a  London  company  which  claims,  with 
unimpeachable  justice,   to  issue  more  slip-slop  stuff 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade,  not  excepting  the 
"Times"  advertising  staff.    Briefly,  its  object  is  to 
j  enlist  a  little  army  of  school-boy  touts.    "  Dear  Young 
I  Friend  ",  writes  the  Manager,  "  I  want  you  to  read  this 
!  booklet  on  '  making  money '  very  carefully.    You  can 
I  make  money  just  as  easily  as  other  boys.    Far  easier 
than  some,  as  you  have  ambition  behind  you  and  a 
I  future  in  front  of  you.  .  .  .  You  have  often  wished  to 
add  to  your  pocket-money,  and  now  you  have  the 
;  chance.  .  .  .  Don't  mind  if  you  only  make  2s.  6d.  a 
week  at  first.    Keep  at  it  and  you  will  be  successful. 
.  .  .  Let  me  hear  from  you  to-night,  saying  you  want 
to  start  right  away". 

If  the  dear  young  friend  accepts  the  offer,  he  will  be 
supplied  with  a  package  of  the  firm's  publications-.  He 
will  pay  nothing  for  the  first  week's  supply.  "The 
money  you  receive  from  the  sale  of  this  will  be  your 
capital.  It  is  with  this  that  you  make  your  second 
week's  purchase,  and  then  the  profit  has  commenced  "  1 
"  It  is  a  fortune-making  business  if  you  have  any  energy 
at  all.  There  are  men  in  England  to-day  who  have 
started  as  you  are  going  to  start — simply  selling  papers 
in  a  small  way — and  to-day  they  can  go  to  the  bank 
and  draw  a  million  pounds,  and  they  have  not  been 
working  very  many  years  to  earn  it." 

In  America,  it  is  explained,  one  newspaper  has  got 
6,000  boys  engaged  in  pushing  it  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. "  Now  we  don't  ask  you  to  sell  one  paper 
only  ;  we  make  you  an  agent  for  over  twenty  of  the 
most  popular  journals  in  the  country,  and  district 
agents  are  supplied  with  current  copies  at  gd.  per  13 
copies,  or  is.  6d.  per  quire  of  26  copies,  and  we  pay 
carriage  on  all  parcels."  By  an  easy  little  calculation  it 
is  shown  that  by  selling  only  98  of  Messrs.  Harmsworth's 
publications  in  the  week  a  boy  may  realise  half  a  crown 
on  Saturday,  and,  if  he  will  so  far  exert  himself  as 
to  dispose  of  a  trifle  of  1,170  copies  he  may  pocket 
30  shillings. 

We  cannot  better  the  language  in  which  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  ideal  boy-tout  are  described.  Let  him 
remember  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he  may  earn  if 
he  works  hard  and  has  "pleasant  manners".  But  he 
must  not  be  shy  or  afraid  of  hearing  himself  speak  ! 
"  The  days  1  when  boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  ' 
are  a  thing  of  the  past."  He  should  call  at  every 
house  and  cottage  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  go  to  any 
factory,  especially  at  lunch-time.  Here  it  is  suggested 
that  perhaps  his  brothers  or  schoolfellows  will  assist 
him.  We  trust  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor 
should  we  censure  them  with  great  severity  if  they  gave 
him  a  good  kicking,  and  confiscated  his  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  a  school  feast,  at  which  he  was  permitted 
I  to  assist  by  looking  on. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  booklet  consists  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  eminent  boy-touts.  Master  Duncan  Clarke, 
we  are  told,  is  a  Captain  of  Industry — a  little  Money 
King — among  his  playmates.  He  had  canvassed  his 
district,  street  by  street,  with  remarkable  and  gratifying 
success.  Presently,  however,  he  was  menaced  with  what 
is  known  to  be  the  curse  of  commerce — competition. 
His  little  friends  got  excited,  and  wanted  to  be  taken 
on  as  agents  !  "  But  Master  Duncan  had  thought  this 
problem  all  out  for  himself  long  before."  He  wrote  a 
polite  letter  to  the  firm  requesting  control  of  the  whole 
town — wanted  them  to  refuse  all  other  boys — said  he 
could  beat  all  of  them  put  together,  anyway,  "and 
wound  up  by  enclosing  a  cash  deposit  to  cover  several 
months'  supply,  just  to  show  he  "  meant  business  ". 
There  could  be  only  one  reply  to  so  touching  a  prayer 
(accompanied  by  an  esteemed  remittance).  "  We  com- 
plied with  his  request  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  other 
boys."  Nice  boy,  Master  Duncan  Clarke  !  We  shall 
watch  his  future  with  interest  when  we  know  in  what 
district  he  has  acquired  his  distinguished  monopoly. 
It  is  strange  that  an  English  lad,  even  so  promising  as 
this  choice  specimen,  should  have  already  learned  to 
talk  slop  American. 

Another  charming  youth  is  Master  William  Reardon, 
who  was  fired  with  the  desire  to  win  a  cash  prize 
offered  for  the  boy  who  could  first  sell  350  copies  of 
the  firm's  publications.  His  people  were  going  away 
on  a  holiday,  but  business  must  come  before  pleasure, 
unless,  as  in  this  case,  the  two  may  be  combined. 
He  coaxed  his  fond  and  admiring  father  to  telegraph 
for  the  requisite  consignment  to  be  sent  to  their  holiday 
resort.  When  it  arrived  at  the  post  office  our  bright 
lad,  of  course,  was  there  to  meet  it  !  No  sooner  were 
the  bundles  delivered  than  he  made  a  pile  of  them, 
where  the  people  were  waiting  for  their  letters,  mounted 
it,  and  addressed  the  crowd.  Before  leaving  the  post 
office  he  had  sold  fifty  copies,  and  "  the  rest  of  the  day 
he  spent  among  business  men  ".  For  this  exploit  he  is 
affectionately  described  by  the  appreciative  Manager 
as  the  Little  Conqueror.  "  I  am  eight  years  old  ",  he 
wrote,  "and  never  before  tried  to  earn  any  money,  but 
you  can  put  me  down  for  the  first  prize  whenever  you 
make  another  prize  offer". 

One  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  the  early  days 
of  another  still  more  promising  lad,  as  recounted  by 
Henry  Fielding.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  school, 
Jonathan  Wild  acquired  a  dominating  position  among 
the  other  boys  and  exacted  deference  from  them.  Not 
without  cause.  "  If  an  orchard  was  to  be  robbed  Wild 
was  consulted,  and  though  he  was  himself  seldom  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  the  design,  yet  he  was  always 
concerter  of  it  and  treasurer  of  the  booty,  some  little 
part  of  which  he  would,  now  and  then,  with  wonderful 
generosity,  bestow  on  those  who  took  it.  He  was 
generally  very  secret  on  these  occasions,  but,  if  any 
offered  to  plunder  out  of  his  own  head  and  without  ac- 
quainting Master  Wild,  and  making  a  deposit  of  the 
booty,  he  was  sure  to  have  an  information  against  him 
lodged  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  be  severely  punished 
for  his  pains."  The  sad  end  of  this  lad  was  attributed 
by  his  creator  to  a  too  vigorous  persistence  in  the 
"  business  methods  "  with  which  he  had  made  so 
auspicious  start  in  life. 

We  do  not  like  to  be  rashly  optimistic,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  some  reason  for  hoping  that  bottom  has  at 
last  been  touched  in  advertising,  and  that  there  is  no 
lower  depth  to  which  touting  will  descend.  Nor  can 
we  quite  imagine  in  what  respect  the  publications  in 
whose  interest  these  arts  are  employed  will  ever  be 
rendered  more  popular  and  worthless  than  they  are 
at  present.  It  is  possible  that  their  compilers  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  swine  and  other 
animals  shall  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  The 
literature  is  ready  for  that  "new  public  "—and  worthy 
of  it, 


BEETHOVEN'S  PLACE. 

T  AST  week  I  objected  to  people  writing  about  music 
'  when  either  they  know  nothing  about  it  or  cannot 
express  what  they  do  know.  A  slip  of  the  pen  the  most 
conscientious  and  laborious  writer  may  make  without 
fear  of  eternal  damnation  ;  but  when  one  opens  half  a 


dozen  books  on  music — as  I  did  last  week  — and  finds 
some  grotesque  error  in  each,  why,  then,  one  becomes 
a  little  exasperated.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ashton  Jonson,  for 
instance,  committed  no  frightful  fault  when  he,  through 
careless  expression,  contrived  to  say  that  piano  pedals 
were  invented  in  1900  ;  yet,  if  a  writer  is  so  misleading 
on  a  small  matter,  how  can  he  expect  us  to  trust  him  when 
the  matter  is  really  serious?  And  Mr.  Jonson's  slip  is  by 
no  means  the  worst  I  have  found.  A  work  like  a 
Dictionary  of  Music  is  without  value  if  it  is  not 
accurate,  and  I  have  found  upward  of  a  score  of  errors 
already  in  the  second  edition  of  "Grove's",  edited  by 
Mr.  Maitland.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  dis- 
agreeable things  several  times  about  this  same  Mr. 
Maitland,  to-day,  instead  of  giving  my  own  views,  I 
will  quote  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  he  is 
reported  in  the  New  York  "  Musical  Courier".  Mr. 
Hale  is  a  critic  as  well  known  in  America  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  in  England  ;  he  has  no  prejudices,  and 
his  knowledge  is  perfect  ;  and  this  is  what  he  has  to 
say  : — 

"  Philip  Hale  points  out  some  more  inaccuracies  in 
the  new  edition  of  Grove's.  Eugen  d'Albert  is  accused 
of  having  written  but  five  operas  instead  of  seven.  The 
dictionary  also  refers  to  his  '  Kain '  as  '  not  yet  per- 
formed,' when  records  show  that  it  was  done  in  Berlin 
on  February  17,  1900.  Alboni  is  alive  in  Grove's,  yet 
she  died  in  Paris,  1894.  Frederick  Archer,  too,  is 
spoken  of  as  being  the  city  organist  in  Pittsburg, 
whereas  he  departed  this  world  in  1901.  Bargiel  and 
Heinrich  Ehrlich  are  two  others  whom  Grove's  will  not 
let  die,  although  they  are  buried  and  entered  in  the 
official  dead  registers  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  In  the 
Cornelius  biography  we  are  told  that  his  '  Cid  '  had  but 
one  performance  (Weimar),  whereas  it  has  been  pro- 
duced more  than  once  even  in  New  York.  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  is  given  more  space  than  Charpentier, 
Chabrier  or  Duparc,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
violinist's  recent  short  sojourn  in  Boston  as  the  concert- 
master  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Algernon  Ashton 
has  as  much  space  as  Dubussy,  Charpentier  has  half  a 
column  and  Dudley  Buck  over  a  page.  Hurrah  for 
America  !  Dubussy  has  half  a  column  and  Clara  Butt 
a  whole  column  !  'Rah  for  handsome  contraltos  ! 
The  essay  on  Berlioz  contains  the  luminous  statement 
that  Berlioz's  '  best  sustained  work  is  to  be  found  in 
his  vocal  compositions  '.  Forgetful  of  Bruch's  violin 
concertos,  mainly  on  which  his  fame  will  rest,  Grove 
explains  that  Bruch's  '  real  field  is  concert  music  for 
orchestra  and  chorus  ;  he  is,  above  all,  a  master  of 
melody  and  of  the  effective  treatment  of  masses  of 
sound.  These  two  sides  of  his  artistic  activity,  so  to 
speak,  play  into  each  other's  hands  and  have  brought 
him  deserved  success.'  " 

Now,  another  American  writer,  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  has  gone  to  Grove,  and  also  to  Parry,  for  much 
of  his  information.  He  has  written  a  book  called 
"  Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners"  (Macmillan)  ;  Grove 
is  the  one  author  who  might  have  kept  him  right  about 
Beethoven  if  not  about  the  Forerunners  ;  yet  it  is  just 
about  Beethoven  that  he  goes  wrong.  Let  us  take  a 
striking  case  :  his  comment  on  the  theme  of  the  Heroic 
symphony.  "What  vigour,  what  inexhaustible  force, 
what  a  morning  freshness  and  joy  there  is  in  such  a 
theme  as  that  of  the  '  Eroica '  Symphony  !  "  This  is  very 
fine  ;  but  is  Mr.  Mason  really  unaware  that  this 
identical  theme  was  used  by  Mozart  in  his  boyish 
operette  "  Bastien  and  Bastienne"?  Yet,  apart  from 
this,  Mr.  Mason  has  written  a  book  much  better  than 
another  that  I  reviewed  not  so  long  since. 

Beethoven's  place  in  music  seems  to  me  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  establish  as  is  commonly  supposed.  I 
don't  know  that  we  need  establish  such  things.  Is  a 
rose  nobler  than  a  violet,  is  a  tomato  better  than  a 
beefsteak,  is  Beethoven  better  than  Bach  ?  The  three 
questions  are,  if  we  insist  on  being  strictly  reasonable, 
logical,  on  precisely  the  same  footing  ;  but  mankind 
and  womankind,  especially  womankind,  is  never  logical. 
If  we  could  only  be  logical  there  would  be  no  Houses 
of  Parliament,  no  judges  or  lawyers,  no  nothing  in 
fact  ;  we  would  all  do  the  proper  thing  always  and 
there  would  not  be  a  single  question  in  dispute  (and  we 
must  remember  that  all  State  machinery  was  originally 
intended  to  settle  disputes,  only  later  on  the  lawyers 
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applied  it  to  create  them).  Happily  the  lawyers  cannot 
create  disputes  about  the  relative  positions  of  musicians  ; 
we  dispute  and  discuss  enough  without  their  kind  help. 
Even  Btilow  got  dragged  into  a  controversy  as  to  who 
were  the  three  greatest  composers,  and  he  promptly  hit 
on  his  famous  three  Bs  :  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms. 
Many  of  us  thinking  ourselves  better  judges  than 
Biilow,  or  thinking  that  perhaps  Billow's  judgment  was 
not  unprejudiced  by  certain  domestic  squabbles,  were 
furiously  indignant  and  wanted  to  substitute  the 
letter  W  for  one  of  the  Bs.  As  for  Beethoven, it  has  not 
been  doubted  for  many  years  that  he  stands  amongst 
the  very  greatest  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt 
about  Bach.  Brahms  and  Wagner  will  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  they  are  awarded  the  first  or  second 
or  fiftieth  prize.  But,  in  the  meantime,  where  do  we 
precisely  put  Beethoven  ?  I  ask  the  question  because 
Mr.  Mason  takes  him  as  the  crown  of  music  ;  he  will 
have  it  that  the  one  divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moved  for  some  centuries  was  Beethoven. 
He  never  disparages  the  earlier  masters  :  rather  he 
glorifies  them  for  the  purpose  of  further  glorifying 
Beethoven. 

That  Beethoven  was  a  tremendous  master  goes  with- 
out saying  ;  but  ihere  were  kings  before  Agamemnon. 
If  we  are  to  consider  simply  who  stands  nearest  to 
us  we  must  put  Wagner  in  some  respects  before 
Beethoven.  His  "message"  is  certainly  more  poig- 
nant for  this  generation  if  it  does  not  contain  so  much 
of  the  eternally  true,  if  it  does  not,  that  is  to  say,  stir 
the  feelings  which  we  have  come  to  think  eternal 
because  they  are  immemorial.  But  that  Beethoven  was 
the  first  composer  to  appeal  to  the  permanent  feelings 
of  mankind  is  not  at  all  true.  That  his  appeal  was 
profounder  than  Bach's  or  Mozart's  I  do  not  believe  ; 
and  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Mason  makes  a  great  point  of  Mozart's 
dual  nature  :  a  very  ordinary  personage  with  a 
stupendous  musical  gift.  With  this  I  do  not  at 
all  agree  ;  but  let  us  accept  it  for  the  moment. 
Where  is  there  a  sign  of  Beethoven's  intellect  judged 
by  the  standard  applied  to  Mozart?  In  the  conduct  of 
his  daily  life  Beethoven  was  an  absolute  idiot.  Mozart 
used  to  cut  his  fingers  instead  of  the  meat  on  his  plate  ; 
but  he  did  not  have  six  lodgings  at  once,  he  did  not 
forget  that  he  possessed  a  horse,  he  did  not  empty  soup 
on  waiters'  heads — he  did  none  of  the  thousand 
fooleries  of  which  Beethoven  was  certainly  guilty. 
Beethoven  had  profound  feeling,  but  as  for  intellect  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  I  see  no  sign  in  his 
everyday  life  or  in  his  music.  Will  anyone  venture  to  say 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Choral  symphony  is  intel- 
lectual ?  Who  will  say  that  a  man  has  intellect  if 
to  do  a  simple  sum  in  addition  he  has  to  put  down  the 
figures  in  ones  ?  All  the  talk  about  Beethoven's 
intellect  is  nonsense.  He  had  an  absurdly  simple 
nature  and  profited  by  it  by  being  deeply  moved  by 
matters  which  to  a  man  of  intellect  would  have  ap- 
peared insignificant.  What  Emerson  said  of  Carlyle 
is  also  true  of  Beethoven — "There  is  more  character 
than  intellect  in  every  sentence  he  writes  ". 

For  intellect  working  with  marvellous  musical  apti- 
tude we  must  go  to  Handel,  Bach  and  Mozart.  For  the 
aptitude  and  invention  without  intellect  and  without 
great  character  we  must  go  to  Haydn.  For  sincerity,  a 
deep  emotional  nature  and  splendid  force  of  character 
we  must  go  to  Beethoven.  Whether  he  was  the  first 
of  musicians  or  not  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  little  to 
say  :  that  he  was  the  most  intellectual  is  a  statement 
entirely  unsupported  by  evidence. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


PRINCESS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

'T'HE  churchyard  has  been  cut  in  two.  This  piece 
■*  lies  forlorn,  derelict,  unrelated.  The  path  runs 
between  the  railings  and  the  backs  of  houses.  It  is  a 
short  cut  to  the  railway  station.  The  grass  is  thick 
and  long,  the  ancient  tombstones  with  their  flaked  and 
stained  surfaces  droop  and  tilt  in  strange  attitudes. 
One  stands  straight  and  clear  ready  to  bear,  not  to 
seek,  the  public  scrutiny.  The  letters  have  been  re-cut 
and  seem  to  fit  the  lapidary  terseness  of  their  state- 


ment. "  In  Memory  of,  Louise  Francis  Gabriel, 
d 'Alsace  Chimay,  Viscountess  de  Cambis,  born  Princess 
of  the  Empire,  died  at  Richmond,  the  27th  day  of 
January  1809.    Age  72.    R.  +  P." 

Born  Princess  of  the  Empire  !  The  other  monuments 
inculcate  probity  or  fortitude  but  this  leaves  the  virtues 
to  the  commonalty  and  proclaims  a  distinction  beyond 
question  or  argument.  That  "  born  Princess  of  the 
Empire  "  was  plainly  the  fact  that  had  impressed  the 
childish  mind  and  borne  the  woman  company  to  her 
last  days.  Against  this  imperial  state,  the  Viscountess 
de  Cambis  was  a  domestic  matter,  part  of  the  common 
lot.  But  this  affiliation  to  Rome  and  Byzantium  set 
her  apart,  separated  her  from  the  nobility  that  derived 
from  Charles  the' Great.  It  did  not  bring  possessions 
or  dignities.  It  was  the  shadow  of  a  name,  but  a 
name  so  charged  with  swelling  memories,  so  loaded 
with  achievements  that  in  its  decadence  it  had  a 
sonorous  majesty  that  made  it  still  the  most  impres- 
sive title  in  Western  Europe.  The  concision  of  the 
mortuary  tablet  fixes  and  arrests  a  peculiar  pride.  For 
Princess  Louise  Francis  Gabriel  was  proud.  And  that 
for  the  moment  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  her,  because 
before  this  eloquent  stone  we  face  a  choice  not  less 
vital  than  that  of  Hercules,  the  choice  between  reality 
and  imagination,  between  curiosity  and  construction. 
Beyond  the  municipal  building,  that  marks  the  entrance 
and  records  in  perishable  plaster  the  civic  virtues,  there 
is  a  library  which  can  tell  all  about  this  Princess. 

But  something  forbids — the  feeling  which  animates 
this  inscription.  It  tells  all  she  wanted  to  be  known. 
It  gives  a  sense  of  intimacy.  To  look  her  up  would  be 
an  intrusion,  a  profanation.  How  does  she  make  one 
feel  like  that  and  make  one  shrink  from  getting  her 
record  as  if  one  were  searching  into  the  private  life  of  a 
friend?  Have  graven  words  so  strong  a  power?  For 
me  at  all  events  they  have.  My  choice  is  to  walk  away, 
not  towards  the  library.  Was  it  because  I  had  chosen 
the  better  part  that  she  came  with  me,  travelling,  as 
princesses  were  used  to  travel,  incognito  ?  Did  she 
mean  to  let  the  customary  order  of  my  life  reveal  her 
to  me  ?  It  looks  now  as  if  she  did.  Or  why  having 
gone  to  see  the  Barbizon  painters  at  Kensington 
should  I — who  love  china  ignorantly — sedulously  study 
the  tender  glow  of  colour  on  a  dish  of  porcelain  ? 
Plainly  on  reflection  because  it  represented  the  birth 
of  the  Princess  of  the  Empire.  It  is  all  there, 
the  dress-,  the  furniture,  the  nurse,  and  the  husband. 
Clearly  an  event  impossible  without  occult  influence. 
If  not  why  do  I  pitch  upon  her  period,  her  locale  ? 
There  were  plenty  of  other  subjects,  martial  or 
allegorical,  for  me,  preoccupied  with  Diaz,  to  look  at^ 
Fanciful  is  it  ?  The  single  instance  is  not  valid,  a 
mere  coincidence  ?  Very  well.  What  then  does  it 
mean  that  I,  refraining  from  detective  search,  should  find 
in  an  odd  volume  of  Walpole  my  Madame  de  Cambis  ? 
"  Has  Madame  de  Cambis  sung  to  you  ?  "  he  asks  the 
Countess  of  Aidesbury.  So  she  sang,  that  is  another 
fact  about  her.  In  another  page  he  refers  to  M  Madame 
de  Cambis  one  of  the  nuns  beautiful  as  a  Madonna  ". 
I  knew  she  was  beautiful.  Now  I  know  the  style.  A 
Madonna  of  the  Empire  surprises  at  first.  But  the 
Madonna  the  actual  and  the  ideal  are  they  not  Italian, 
Roman  and  so  most  consonant  with  the  Empire  ? 

Observe  that  there  could  be  no  collusion  between 
Walpole  and  South  Kensington,  and  estimate  if  you  can 
the  value  of  the  cumulative  argument.  The  thing  is 
incontestable.  Always  the  princess  is  revealing  herself 
to  me.  She  was  educated  at  a  distinguished  convent, 
but  she  has  not  told  me  which  it  was.  I  am  sure — I 
know — she  made  a  mariage  de  convenance.  I  know 
because  when  I  had  other  business  in  hand  she  made 
me  read  a  comedy  of  Marivaux,  just  to  let  me  see  that 
the  Marquise  was  studied  from  life.  For  all  her  pride 
she  did  not  disdain  the  compliment.  Is  there  a  picture 
at  Hertford  House  of  ladies  visiting  a  camp  ?  Wher- 
ever it  is  she  is  there  also,  as  she  is  at  various  ages  in 
the  pictures  of  Lancret.  I  am  learning  her  every  daf 
and  never  will  I  look  her  up.  People  who  have 
authentic  information  about  Louise  Francis  Gabriel, 
born  Princess  of  the  Empire,  are  requested  to  keep  it 
to  themselves*  C.  G.  C. 
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"STILL  IN  THE  GROVES  OF  ACADEME." 

LAST  week  I  joined  issue  with  Dr.  Merry  on  a 
point  in  Aristophanes.  Perhaps,  had  I  not  clone 
so,  Greek  would  have  triumphed  last  Saturday  at 
Cambridge  even  more  signally  than  it  did.  Some  of 
the  dons  may  have  been  haunted  by  a  dread  of  being 
taught,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  grateful  recipients  of 
their  tuition.  Anyhow,  I  have  received  many  letters 
of  which  the  general  drift  is  that  I  have  been  foolhardy 
in  attempting  to  refute  so  sound  and  rightly  eminent  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Merry.  "  You  wrote  in  haste",  says 
one  of  my  correspondents,  "and  will  now  repent  at 
leisure ".  It  happens  to  be  true,  in  a  sense,  that  I 
wrote  in  haste.  Had  there  been  more  time  at  my  dis- 
posal I  should  have  argued  longer.  But  penitent — 
that  I  am  not.  I  never  should  have  dated  tackle 
Dr.  Merry  had  I  not  been  sure  that  I  was  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  argument.  And  it  is  with  perfect  confidence 
and  composure  that  I  now  proceed  to  put  my  case  more 
fully. 

At  this   point  the  majority  of  readers    will  have 
skipped  to  the  next  article.    And,  indeed,  it  does  seem 
rather  absurd  that  a  grown  man,  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  time,  should  bother  his  head  over  a  tiny  point  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  thing  written  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.    Are  there  no  large  and  vital  issues  in 
the  modern  world  around  me  ?    Have .  I  no  sense  of 
proportion  ?    I  have.    But  I  try  not  to  give  way  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than   a  sense  of 
proportion.    Not  even  the  large  and  vital  issues  of  his 
day  seem  important  to  a  man  whose  sense  of  propor- 
tion is  uncontrolled.    Besides,  few  men  are   by  Fate 
appointed  to  a  contact  with  these  issues.    Most  men 
are  by  Fate  confined  to  contact  with  small  side-issues. 
But   it   is   necessary  that   the   niggling   labours  of 
the  world,  not  less  than  the   world's  great  labours, 
be  done  well  and  faithfully.    To  be  a  commentator  on 
the  text  of  a  work  written  in  a   dead   language  is 
one  of  the  niggling  labours.    It  seems  extraordinary 
to  me  that  any  man  can  devote,  as  many  a  man  does 
enthusiastically  devote,  all  his  days  to  such  a  labour 
as  this.    Still,  it  is  well  that  the  labour  should  be  per- 
formed.   I  honour  its  performers.    And  I  myself  am 
willing  to  take  a  turn  at  it,  by  the  way,  in  passing. 
To  do  so,  indeed,  is  a  welcome  change  in  my  ordinary 
avocation — art  avocation  hardly  less  niggling  than  that 
of  a  textual  commentator  .  .  .  Down,  sense  of  pro- 
portion, down  !    I  never  will  desert  the  modern  drama.. 
But  even  the  most  faithful  attendant  craves  a  holiday, 
now  and  then.    To-day  is  one  of  my  holidays.  And, 
if  I  bore  you  on  it,  be  comforted  by  the  thoroughness 
of  my  own  enjoyment.    The  holiday  mood  is  always 
.  .  .  but  you  begin  to  suspect  me  of  temporising. 
Brandishing  a  copy  of  "  The  Clouds  ",  I  hasten  to  the 
grapple. 

At  the  end  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Unjust  Argument, 
the  Just  Argument  exclaims  "  I  am  conquered.  Take 
my  cloak  (St'ta^fo'  fiov  6olp&ttdv)  ;  I  desert  to  your  side". 
SayS  Dr.  Merry  "  The  Akatoc  Aoyoi  is  fairly  beaten. 
The  theatre  is  all  on  the  side  of  "acukoc.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  toss  his  cloak  to  the 
audience,  and  spring  down  as  if  to  join  them,  and 
run  off  at  a  side  door".  I  contend  that  it  is  to 
Socrates  and  his  disciples,  not  to  the  audience,  that 
the  Just  Argument  addresses  his  speech.  Before 
giving  evidence  for  my  own  theory,  I  will  give  evi- 
dence against  Dr.  Merry's. 

"  The  Clouds  "  is  a  play  with  a  purpose.  Aristophanes 
hated  Socrates,  and  hated  all  that  Socrates  represented 
to  him.  He  wanted  to  make  the  Athenians  share  his 
own  contempt  and  disgust.  The  first  version  of  "The 
Clouds "  had  missed  fire.  In  the  second  version 
Aristophanes  was  at  great  pains  to  catch  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience — to  put  them  in  a  mood  receptive  of  his 
ideas.  Even  had  he  not  wished  to  convert  the  audience 
for  conscientious  reasons,  he  would  have  wished  to 
convert  them  for  reasons  of  vanity  ;  for  it  must  have 
been  obvious  to  him  that  they  would  not  award  him  the 
first  prize  unless  they  were  in  agreement  with  the 
substance  of  his  satire.  His  address  to  the  audience 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Chorus  is  a  piece  of  very 
delicate  diplomacy.  The  gist  of  it  is  "You  are  so 
clever,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  this  comedy,  which  is 


really  the  cleverest  I  have  written ".  Is  it  likely 
that,  later  in  the  play,  he  would  have  said  to 
them  (in  so  many  words)  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Just  Argument  "You  are  so  purblind  that  you  cannot 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood"?  To  admit 
that  he  had  not  converted  the  audience  would  have 
been  to  admit  that  he  had  no  chance  of  the  first  prizo 
that  his  satire  had  again  missed  fire.  Aristophanes 
was  not  likely  to  drag  in  any  such  admission.  Aris- 
tophanes, believe  me,  was  no  fool. 

One  of  my  correspondents  told  me  that  in  Dr.  Merry's 
text  "a  very  gross  epithet"  is  omitted,  and  that  this 
gross  epithet  "  is  evidently  addressed  to  the  spectators  ". 
So  I  looked  up  the  complete  text  as  edited  by  Mr. 
Blaydes  ;  and  there  the  gross  epithet  was — fiu'&vptyat. 
But,  since  Aristophanes  had  shown  himself  anxious  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  spectators,  and  since  it  was 
obviously  needful  that  he  should  be  so,  this  new  piece 
of  evidence  does  but  strengthen  my  conviction  that  the 
Just  Argument  was  not  here  addressing  the  spectators. 

Of  course,  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  it  was 
quite  usual  for  a  character  to  make  a  remark  straight 
to  the  audience.  And  the  trick  must  have  been  very 
effective.  But  no  character  ever  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  jumping  down  among  the  audience.  That 
might  have  been  effective,  had  the  character  proceeded 
to  jump.  But  it  would  have  been  very  ineffective  if  he 
had  merely  disappeared  by  a  side-door.  And,  since  the 
actor  impersonating  the  Just  Argument,  after  finishing 
his  speech,  had  to  run  off  and  immediately  return  in 
the  guise  of  Socrates,  it  is  the  more  unlikely  that 
Aristophanes,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  theatre, 
conceived  the  idea  which  Dr.  Merry  attributes  to 
him. 

On  my  supposition  that  the  Unjust  Argument  was 
addressing,  not  the  audience,  but  Socrates  and  the 
students,  there  was  no  absurdity  in  the  exit.  The 
character's  entry  into  the  academy  was  the  natural 
illustration  of  the  words  just  spoken.  Similarly,  the 
term  of  abuse,  (iirov^iEt  ni,  was  quite  a  likely  term  to  be 
addressed  here  to  Socrates  and'  the  students.  But, 
before  I  pass  to  the  construction  of  my  own  theory,  let 
me  give  one  more  destructive  blow  to  Dr.  Merry's. 
The  iftuTav  was  not  a  garment  that  would  have 
encumbered  a  man  in  the  act  of  jumping.  It  was  just 
a  piece  of  cloth  wound  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the 
other.  To  wear  it  trailing  to  the  ground  was  a  rare 
sign  of  effeminacy  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Just 
Argument,  as  representative  of  all  the  more  sterling 
qualities  of  citizenship,  did  not  wear  it  so.  He  would 
no  more  have  doffed  it  before  taking  a  jump  than  a 
twentieth  century  man,  in  similar  case,  would  doff  a 
jacket. 

Now  for  my  own  theory.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
play,  Strepsiades  seeks  admission  to  Socrates'  school. 
"  Come  ",  says  Socrates,  "  take  your  cloak  off"  (k-arafW 
ftruMrt-to'')-  Strepsiades  asks  why.  Socrates  replies 
"It  is  customary  to  enter  stripped"  (yvfimvs  uo-temt 
vofjii'CtTni).  Here,  surely,  is  the  key  to  the  words  of 
the  Just  Argument,  "  Take  my  cloak.  I  am  deserting 
to  your  side."  I  do  not  know  why  Aristophanes  re- 
presents Socrates  as  insisting  that  his  pupils  shall  take 
off  their  cloaks.  Possibly  one  of  the  Sophists  had 
some  such  rule.  Possibly,  again,  Socrates  himself, 
who  was  famous  for  his  hardiness,  never  wore  the 
Ift&fuH — a  garment  worn  primarily  for  protection  against 
cold  ;  and  he  may  have  set  this  fashion  to  his  young 
disciples.  Possibly,  again,  Aristophanes  uses  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  cloak  as  a  symbol  of  the  avarice  which  he 
unjustly  imputes  to  Socrates:  as  who  should  say  "  he 
leaves  you  without  a  cloak  to  your  back  ".  When,  in  the 
final  scene,  one  of  the  disciples  cries  out  to  know  who 
is  setting  fire  to  Socrates'  house,  Strepsiades  answers 
"  He  whose  cloak  ye  have  stolen  "  (iutlrw  nvTtp 
Boifuiriov  elXrjfuTe).  Indeed,  Bqif^criop  is  a  kind  of 
leit  motif  throughout  the  play.  I  can  hardly, 
with  Dr.  Merry,  accept  Hermann's  conjecture  of 
dvpartov  for  QuifiMrtov  in  line  179  of  the  MSS.  ;  the 
pun  would  have  been  quite  in  Aristophanes'  manner, 
and  would  have  been  quite  obvious  to  an  Athenian 
audience.  But  such  points  are  immaterial  to  my  case. 
Enough  that  throughout  the  play  there  are  references 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Strepsiades'  cloak,  and  that  the  words 
of  the  Just  Argument  in  reference  to  his  own  cloak 
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have  so  obvious  a  solution  in  Socrates'  first  injunction 
to  Strepsiades. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  seemed  to  you  arrogant  in  this 
my  meeting  with  Dr.  Merry  on  his  own  ground.  As  I 
said  last  week,  I  derived,  in  statu  pupillari,  much 
pleasure  and  profit  from  Dr.  Merry's  lectures  on 
Aristophanes.  And  I  feel  now,  not  as  a  man  feels  when 
he  is  bearding  a  lion  in  his  den,  but  rather  as  that 
fabled  mouse  must  have  felt  in  the  privilege  of  dis- 
entangling from  a  snare  the  lion  that  had  erst  befriended 
him.  Max  Beerbohm. 


IN  THE  DESERT. 

A  S  I  rode  carelessly  In  the  earliest  dawn  out  of  the 
city  of  Zamora  I  overtook  a  poor  man  who 
watered  his  mule  by  the  wayside.  And  by  chance  he 
greeted  me  and  asked  me  whither  I  was  going.  I 
named  the  city  of  the  great  Saint  that  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desert  of  Salamanca  towards  the  mountains  ; 
and  since  his  way  was  mine  and  I  was  a  stranger  he 
offered  me  service  and  guidance  for  a  certain  distance. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  fifty  years,  a  peasant  who 
worked  in  the  fields  ;  the  father  of  many  sons  he  told  me 
and  one  daughter  who  was  married  and  who  lived  in  the 
city  of  the  great  Saint  whither  1  was  bound.  Now  and 
then  he  crossed  the  desert  to  see  her  and  since  it  was 
but  yesterday  he  had  heard  that  a  little  son  had  been 
born  to  her,  it  was  necessary  in  spite  of  the  summer 
heat  that  he  should  go  to  see  her.  "  You  understand 
Senor "  he  said  "that  she  has  no  mother  and  I 
love  her  ". 

The  sun  was  just  rising  over  that  boundless  plain  full 
of  dust.  In  spite  of  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  the 
view  was  very  beautiful  under  the  level  light  of  the 
sun  ;  and  the  sky  was  full  of  a  fragile  glory  that  gives 
always  a  kind  of  enchantment  to  the  dawn  in  the  South. 
Not  far  away  Zamora  stood  on  her  hilltop,  just 
a  collection .'of ,  golden  romanesque  buildings  falling 
into  decay,  surrounded  by  infinite  light  and  dust. 
Looking  on  her  in  the  dawn  it  was  as  though 
one  heard  a  cry  in  the  desert.  Far,  far  away  I 
descried  the  outlines  of  mountains  and  nearer  but  still 
far  away  'across  that  burning  plain  a  great  cloud  of 
dust  rose  where  a  herd  of  swine  moved  from  one  hill 
to  another.  Gently  the  wind  came  towards  us  out  of 
the  south  with  that  almost  inaudible  whisper  so  common 
in  this  noiseless  country  and  that  I  find  is  made  by 
the  passing  of  even  the  softest  breath  of  air  over 
millions  of  dead  wild  flowers  :  and  indeed  one  may 
often  see  a  harebell  dead  and  shrivelled  under  that 
terrible  sun  ringing  frantically  in  the  wind  of  one's 
cloak  at  evening,  and  if  one  stoops  down  and  listens 
even  that  tiny  sorrowful  music  may  be  heard  in  the 
loneliness. 

On  the  morning  we  crept  under  that  hard  blue  sky 
and  pitiless  sun  slowly,  slowly,  across  the  desert  where 
there  is  neither  tree  nor  grass,  only  the  dead  wild 
flowers  of  last  spring.  A  great  languor  had  fallen  upon 
me  for  two  days  now  the  sun  had  seemed  to  bruise  me 
and  the  immense  horizons  were  full  of  wonders. 

At  midday  we  halted  for  the  meal  under  the  shadow 
of  some  rocks  that  seemed  rather  to  radiate  the  heat 
than  to  bring  us  coolness  and  rest.  In  the  afternoon  we 
came  very  thirsty  and  covered  with  dust  to  the  Douro, 
a  great  river  that  was  full  of  infinite  refreshment. 

My  companion  spoke  but  rarely,  and  when  he  spoke 
at  all  it  was  rather  of  the  desert  or  of  nature  or  of  God 
than  of  anything  particular  to  himself.  And  yet  I 
think  indeed  he  was  nearer  to  these  three  mysteries 
than  I  knew.  After  all  they  were  his  companions,  and 
in  the  immense  loneliness  of  Spain  or  at  least  of  Castile 
he  had  come  to  know  them  as  a  man  of  twoscore  and 
ten  should  know  his  friends.  "And  so",  he  said  to 
me  when  he  saw  that  I  was  very  weary,  "and  so  we 
must  never  forget  that  God  has  given  us  the  hour  after 
the  sunset  ".  And  indeed  it  is  the  most  precious  hour 
of  the  day.  But  at  the  sunset  of  that  day  we  were  still 
far  from  home  and  the  languor  I  had  felt  in  the  morning, 
that  had  gradually  increased  all  day,  came  on  me  with 
double  force.  Great  shadows  stole  out  of  the  north, 
and  far  away  in  the  burning  west  I  saw  the  perfect 
rose-coloured  towers  of  the  city  for  which  I  was  bound. 


It  was  not  till  my  mule  stumbled  that  I  realised  that  I 
was  falling  from  my  saddle. 

Night  fell— a  night  of  large,  few  stars — and  covered 
us  with  her  coolness  ;  even  yet  we  were  far  from  any 
city.  And  at  last  I  could  go  no  further  and  told  my 
guide  so,  who  without  any  expression  of  surprise  lifted 
me  from  my  beast,  laid  me  under  a  great  rock, 
covered  me  with  my  rug,  tethered  the  mules  and 
began  to  prepare  supper.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
beauty  of  that  night,  nor  the  silence  under  those  desert 
stars.  From  afar  I  could  hear  faintly  the  sound  of 
the  river  and  the  quiet  breathing  or  champing  of  the 
mules  :  there  was  no  other  sound.  And  then  suddenly  I 
saw  my  companion  a  little  way  off  on  his  knees,  between 
the  immense  horizons,  praying.  As  I  watched  the 
rugged  picturesque  figure  of  the  old  man  his  head 
buried  on  his  breast,  his  hands  clasped  before  him,  I 
thought  it  was  Spain  that  I  had  seen,  alone,  talking 
with  God  in  the  desert.  Edward  Hutton. 


MOTORING. 

THE  racing  vehicle  has  possibly  survived  its  useful- 
ness as  an  incentive  to  public  interest  in  auto- 
mobilism,  but  most  surely  has  its  influence  waned  in 
determining  questions  of  design  and  construction  as 
applied  to  touring  cars.  We  may  regard  the  better 
known  continental  vehicles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
world-famous  Mercedes,  as  being  produced  by  evolution 
directly  from  their  racing  prototypes.  To  take  an 
instance  in  point  :  until  quite  recently  the  various 
types  of  vehicles  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Panhard 
and  Levassor  of  Paris  were  distinguished  by  such  titles 
as  "  Paris-Berlin  ",  "  Paris- Vienne  ",  &c,  and  were  in 
fact  direct  descendants  of  the  competitors  in  these 
events.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  automobile 
industry  continental  practice  has  been  to  construct 
racing  monsters  of  abnormal  horse-power  with  the 
factor  of  safety  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  to  reproduce 
the  salient  features  of  the  survivors  in  the  touring 
vehicle.  Although  crude  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  "trial  and  error" 
system  has  worked  remarkably  well,  but  it  has 
necessarily  covered  a  long  period  of  time,  and  it  is  in 
this  factor  that  Great  Britain  has  been  hampered  by 
restrictive  legislation  which  undoubtedly  delayed  for 
several  years  the  inception  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
very  important  industry. 

To-day,  however,  we  have  progressed  so  far  along 
the  road  to  finality  of  design  and  construction,  at  all 
events  as  far  as  the  internal  combustion  engine  of  the 
reciprocating  type  is  concerned,  that  the  experience 
gained  from  competitive  tests  of  racing  vehicles  is. 
becoming  increasingly  less  useful  both  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  user.  It  is  during  this  lull  in  the  tide  of  the 
industry  that  we  in  this  country  have  arrived  at  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  English  manufac- 
turer, proceeding,  in  most  cases,  on  a  sound  engineering 
basis.  England  now  possesses  "  home-made"  touring 
cars  capable  of  comparison  with  the  finest  continental 
types,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  "Tourist 
Trophy  ",  a  race  for  touring  cars,  now  being  organised 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,, 
should  appeal  to  every  automobilist  in  this  country. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  event  next  September  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  he 
largely  supported  for  the  following  reasons. 

It  is  a  race  for  the  purely  touring  car  as  opposed  to 
the  freak  racing  machine  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
what  the  touring  car  was  in  the  not  very  remote  past— 
the  toy  of  the  millionaire.  Excessive  lightness  of  con- 
struction, curtailment  of  seating  accommodation, 'and 
extreme  speed  are  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the- 
regulations  which,  by  the  way,  we  hope  to  be  able 
shortly  to  present  to  our  readers,  while  the  fuel  limita- 
tion must  have  the  effect  of  causing  car  designers  to 
study  not  only  the  efficiency  of  their  motors  but  also  the 
efficiency  of  every  portion  of  the  transmission  gear,  the 
latter  frequently  a  hopelessly  neglected  point. 

As  a  sporting  event  it  will  not  only  have  the  attraction 
which  attaches  to  all  races  but  it  will  possess  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  that  the  fastest  car  may  lose  the  race 
by  running  short  of  petrol,  possibly  quite  close  to  the 
finishing  post  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  competitor  may  lose  by> 
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entering  a  car  which  is  inefficient  or  which  possesses 
too  big  an  engine  in  comparison  with  the  limitation  of 
fuel  imposed  by  the  regulations. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  some  of  the  best  known 
cars  are  very  inefficient  as  regards  fuel  consumption  for 
work  done.  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  in  a  paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Automobile  and  Cycle  Engineers'  Insti- 
tute alluded  to  this  subject  and  advocated  raising  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  petrol  engines,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  the  advantages  which  would  obtain  if 
the  fuel  consumption  per  horse-power  were  reduced. 
He  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion  makers  of  motor- 
car engines  had  neglected  this  point  and  went 
on  to  show  that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  gas- 
engines  had  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years  from 
16  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent.,  whereas  the  full-load 
efficiency  of  a  typical  motor-car  engine  tested  by  him 
was  only  19  per  cent.  He  attributed  this  increase  of 
efficiency  in  gas-engines  to  competition  among  the 
manufacturers,  who,  he  said,  did  everything  they 
could  to  beat  a  competitor  by  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  foot 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  the  result  of  this 
competition  being  not  only  beneficial  owing  to  reduc- 
tion in  consumption,  but  also  in  many  other  respects. 

We  may  expect  the  race  for  the  "Tourist  Trophy" 
to  supply  this  much-needed  competition,  and  if  the 
result  be  merely  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  thermal 
efficiency  the  industry  will  be  greatly  benefited. 


BRIDGE. 


THE  advent  of  the  game  of  bridge  to  London  was 
on  this  wise.  One  afternoon  the  customary 
rubber  of  whist  was  being  played  at  the  Portland 
Club,  which  has  long  been  the  recognised  headquarters 
of  scientific  card  games.  Among  the  players  was  Lord 
Brougham,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  South 
of  Europe.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  deal,  he 
omitted  to  turn  up  the  last  or  trump  card,  placing 
it  face  downwards  on  his  own  pack  and  his  opponents 
claimed  a  misdeal  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
game.  He  apologised  to  his  partner,  saying  "  I  am  very 
sorry  but  I  forgot  that  I  was  not  playing  bridge ". 
"Bridge",  said  the  others,  "what  is  bridge?"  To 
which  he  replied  that  it  was  by  far  the  best  card  game 
ever  invented.  After  the  rubber  was  over  someone 
suggested  that  Lord  Brougham  should  show  them  this 
wonderful  game,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do, 
and  from  that  day  onward  bridge  was  an  established 
fact  at  the  Portland  Club.  From  the  Portland  it  very 
soon  travelled  to  the  Turf  Club,  where  it  met  with  a 
still  warmer  welcome  than  at  the  Portland  ;  after  this 
it  spread  to  other  clubs,  and  wherever  it  was  once 
introduced  it  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  as  a 
delightful  change  from  the  stereotyped  methods  and 
precise  formulae  of  scientific  whist.  It  was  some  years 
before  bridge  became  popular  in  country  houses  and  be- 
fore ladies  discovered  that  it  was  a  game  eminently  suited 
to  their  capabilities,  but  when  once  the  discovery  was 
made  it  spread  like  wild  fire,  until  at  the  present  day  it 
is  played  in  all  societies  and  by  all  classes  and  it  is 
quite  the  exception  nowadays  to  find  anyone  who  is 
not  a  bridge  player  of  some  sort.  The  great  charm  of 
the  game  lies  in  its  infinite  variety  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities that  it  affords  for  individual  enterprise  and  for 
the  exercise  of  the  qualities  of  intuition  and  perception. 
No  two  games  are  ever  alike,  and  it  is  possible  to  play 
a  very  forward  game  and  back  your  luck,  as  it  is  called, 
or  to  play  a  careful  game  and  risk  little  or  nothing,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  individual  player. 
The  standard  of  play  has  improved  enormously  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  first-class  players  are 
to  be  met  with  now  in  almost  every  class  of  society. 

One  is  sometimes  asked  who  is  the  best  bridge  player 
one  knows  and  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Bridge  is,  after  all,  a  game  of  considerable  limitations. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  make  the  most  of  the 
cards  dealt  to  you,  and  there  are  many  players  who  can 
be  trusted  to  do  that.  The  best  bridge  player  who  ever 
lived  can.iot  conjure  with  the  cards,  and  turn  threes 
and  fours  into  aces  and  kings,  he  can  only  do  the 
utmost  possible  with  the  goods  provided.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  players  who  would 


play  a  better  game,  and  find  that  they  were 
more  successful,  if  they  did  not  try  to  play  so  well, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  did  not  look  out  so  much 
for  opportunities  to  play  coups,  but  would  play  a  plain 
straightforward  game  and  simply  make  the  most 
of  their  cards  according  to  the  lights  they  possess. 
The  opportunities  for  playing  coups  are  very  rare,  and 
the  players  who  have  the  necessary  quickness  and 
ability  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  are 
rarer  still.  The  most  dangerous  and  expensive  partner 
that  one  can  have  to  play  with  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  always  trying  to  get  one  trick  more  out  of  the 
hand  than  the  cards  justly  warrant,  either  by  hold- 
ing up  winning  cards  or  refusing  to  win  a  trick,  or  by 
playing  false  cards,  or  adopting  any  such  like  crooked 
measures.  It  is  a  golden  rule,  and  the  most  essential 
one  for  every  beginner  to  lay  to  heart,  that  the  more 
plain  and  straightforward  he  can  make  his  game,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  joint  interests  of  his  partner  and 
himself.  The  first  element  of  success  in  every  partner- 
ship concern  is  that  the  partners  should  be  on  good 
terms  with  one  another,  and  should  work  for  a  common 
object.  This  applies  strongly  to  bridge,  and  every 
player,  on  sitting  down  to  play  a  rubber,  should  try  to 
make  of  his  temporary  partnership  a  joint,  pleasant 
and  successful  concern,  instead  of  a  disjointed  con- 
nexion of  two  interests  at  variance  with  one  another. 


CHESS. 

Problem  2. 

Specially  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Greenwell. 
Black  6  pieces. 
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White  6  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

The  solution  to  above  will  appear  next  week-. 


1.  Kt-QKt7 
2.  Kt  — K7. 


Solution  to  Problem  I. 

If  K  moves,   2.   Kt-B5  ;   if  P  moves 


The  following  game,  played  in  the  British  Federation 
Tournament  at  Hastings,  illustrates  the  risk  of  offering 
or  accepting  material  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
field  of  operations. 

Irregular  Opening. 

White  Black  White  Blacb 

Dr.  Manlove      Mr.  Richmond 


7.  Castles  Castles 

8.  Kt-K2  Kt  — K5 

9.  P-QR3  B-K2 

10.  P-QKt3  P-Q3 

11.  Kt -B4  B-Bi 


1.  Kt  — KB3  P-KB4 

2.  P-Q4  Kt-KB3 

3.  P-K3  P-K3 

4.  P-QB4  P-QKt3 

5.  B-Q3  B-Kts  ch 

6.  Kt  — B3  B  — Kt2 

The  sort  of  bad  move  which  only  a  good  player  can 
make.  Mr.  Richmond  has  determined  to  sacrifice  his 
queen's  rook  for  whatever  he  can  get. 

12.  Q-B2  P-KK14 

Otherwise  it  seems  absurd  to  compromise  the  K's 
position  with  the  Q's  side  worse  than  undeveloped. 

13.  B  x Kt.        PxB  15.  QxP  Q-Q2 

14.  KtxKP      B  x  Kt  16.  QxR  P-Kt5 

White  ought  to  have  continued  14  QxP,  leaving 
the  Kt  en  pris.  Then,  if  P— Q4,  15  PxP,  PxKt, 
16  P— Q6.     It  is  this  last  move  which  both  players 
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overlooked-  If,  instead,  Black  plays  14  P  x  Kt,  then 
White  proceeds  with  QxR,  withdrawing-  it  next  move. 
As  played,  the  queen  cannot  retire  into  safety  without 
loss  of  material. 

17.  Kt—  Ki       P-B3  20.  PxP  R-Bi 

18.  P-Q5        B-B2  21.  r-Ks        Kt  — K3 

19.  P-QR4      PxP  22.  QxR  QxQ 

And  White  resigned  in  a  few  moves. 


As  expected  the  Janowski-Marshall  match  has  termi- 
nated in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  Examination  of  the 
games  shows  that  Marshall  was  always  himself  when- 
ever he  could  induce  his  opponent  to  take  something 
for  nothing,  whereas  Janowski  became  so  disconcerted 
at  such  generosity  as  to  lose  every  sense  of  judgment. 
The  winner,  moreover,  showed  considerable  improve- 
ment as  a  tactician.  Before  the  match  he  mercilessly 
condemned  the  French  defence  and  vigorously  com- 
mended P— KB4  against  the  Ruy  Lopez.  Yet  he 
played  the  former  at  the  first  opportunity  and  the 
latter  only  when  he  had  the  match  well  in  hand. 
Evidently  Marshall  had  studied  his  man  and  weighed 
him  up.  Janowski  was  seen  at  his  best  if,  when  dis- 
covering the  slightest  weakness  in  his  opponent's  game, 
it  occupied  twenty  moves  to  demonstrate  it.  To  him 
excess  of  material  was  valuable  only  when  obtained  as 
the  result  of  his  own  initiative.  On  the  whole  the  match 
proved  disappointing.  Several  games  reached  a  high 
standard,  but  blunders  were  too  frequent  in  an  event  of 
such  importance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUSSIA  AND  PEACE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

63  Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
Sir, — la  view  of  the  reported  terms  upon  which 
Russia  would  be  ready  to  discuss  peace  with  Japan,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  derhonstrating 
to  your  readers  that,  so  far  from  these  terms  really 
heralding  the  probability  of  peace,  they  mark  practically 
and  beyond  dispute  that  the  Russian  Bureaucracy  has 
not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  either  Japan's  reasons  for 
making  war  or  the  very  definite  guarantees  that  will 
have  to  be  secured  in  order  that  the  peace  when  made 
will  be  a  lasting  one.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  peace 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Admiral  Dubassof  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  Russian  authori- 
ties are  proceeding  very  much  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  that  indiscreet  officer.  The  terms  now  mentioned 
as  immense  Russian  concessions  scarcely  go  further 
than  those  seriously  proposed  to  the  Tsar  by  General 
Kuropatkin  in  a  memorial  on  his  return  from  a  tour 
in  Manchuria  and  Japan  some  time  before  the  war. 
Kuropatkin  urged  in  the  very  strongest  terms  the  neces- 
sity for  avoiding  war  with  Japan,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  peace  could 
be  maintained.  He  advocated  such  sweeping  changes 
that  his  honest  memorandum  earned  him  a  severe  re- 
proof before  it  was  buried  in  an  obscure  Russian  pigeon- 
hole. The  General  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  forces  in  Manchuria  advocated  that  Korea  should 
be  handed  completely  over  to  Japan,  with  however  a 
small  rectification  of  the  frontier  near  Vladivostok  ; 
that  Port  Arthur  and  the  whole  of  southern  Manchuria 
up  to  Kharbin  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Russian 
troops  and  the  province  handed  back  to  China.  The 
railway  south  of  Kharbin  he  wished  to  see  sold  back  to 
China.  The  northern  part  of  Manchuria  including  the 
railway  to  Vladivostok  was  to  be  under  the  Russian 
control.  Save  that  now  there  is  a  proposal  to  make 
Vladivostok  a  neutral  port,  without  stating  under 
what  guarantees,  and  that  Port  Arthur  would  go  to 
Japan  instead  of  to  China,  the  terms  thought 
to  be  great  concessions  after  a  year  of  war  and 
Russian  defeat  are  the  same  as  those  suggested 
by  Kuropatkin  before  there  had  been  any  Russian 
defeat,  and  while  Russian  prestige  still  stood  high 
in  the  East.  In  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be 
held  that  the  Russians  have  travelled  far  along  the 
road  towards  a  serious  realisation  of  the  situation  and 


the  terms  necessary  for  making  peace.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  also  that,  in  making  concessions  in  Man- 
churia and  Korea,  Russia  is  dealing  in  the  property  of 
other  nations.  Thus  the  only  real  concessions  offered 
are  the  giving  up  of  Port  Arthur,  which  she  has  already 
lost,  and  the  neutralisation  of  Vladivostok.  Who  can 
venture  to  say  that  these  .concessions  are  enough  to 
compensate  Japan  for  her  losses  in  men  and  money 
during  the  war,  or  that  they  are  such  as  to  ensure  a 
permanent  preservation  of  the  peace  ? 

That  there  is  a  large  and  growing  party  in  Russia 
anxious  for  peace  is  no  news,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  have  either  the  ability  or  the  real  courage  to 
make  suitable  proposals.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  existing  Government  in  Russia  remains  in  power 
largely  because  of  the  support  of  the  army.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  they  could  regard  with  any  degree  of 
equanimity  the  return  to  that  army  of  their  comrades  of 
the  Manchurian  forces,  whose  advent  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  likely  to  raise  the  Government  in  the 
estimation  of  the  soldiers  who  have  not  been 
through  the  trials  and  mismanagement  at  the  front  ? 
This  may  seem  a  fanciful  danger  but  those  who  have 
seen  specimens  of  the  many  letters  recently  arriving  at 
the  Russian  General  Staff  office  in  S.  Petersburg  from 
the  officers  of  the  Manchurian  army  as  to  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  troops  would  soon  be  convinced  that  here 
there  exists  a  very  serious  deterrent  in  the  pathway  of 
peace.  Another  lion  in  the  path  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Russia,  in  adhering  to  Mr.  Hay's  neutrality  of 
China  circular,  practically  acknowledged  that  she  had 
no  right  to  consider  Manchuria  as  coming  within 
the  scope  of  Russian  proposals  for  peace.  The 
Russian  authorities  realise  now  that  they  have  cut 
the  ground  from  under  their  own  feet  and  arrived 
willy  nilly  at  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  which 
is  that  any  negotiations  relating  to  Manchuria  affect 
only  China  as  soon  as  the  Russian  occupation 
ceases  to  be  a  fact.  The  recent  indictment  of 
Chinese  neutrality  was  undoubtedly  the  first  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  authorities  towards  a  declara- 
tion that,  as  China  had  violated  her  promises,  Russia 
resumed  full  liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  Manchuria. 
The  next  step  would  have  been  the  proclamation  of  the 
annexation  of  Manchuria  to  Russia,  which  would  have 
provided  a  much  more  solid  basis  for  Russian  peace 
proposals  than  at  present  exists. 

Everything  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  although  there  is  no  chance  of 
Russia  being  able  to  continue  the  war  with  any  hope 
of  success,  the  moment  of  peace  has  not  yet  come. 
When  that  moment  does  come  it  will  be  found  that 
Japan  will  have  secured  such  terms,  almost  certainly 
including  an  indemnity  and  other  real  Russian  con- 
cessions, as  will  set  peace  in  the  Far  East  upon  a  per- 
manent and  abiding  basis.  I  am  sure  that  no  nation 
should  be  more  glad  to  see  this  consummation  than 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  nation's  interest 
to  do  everything  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
proposals  when  the  peace  terms  are  being  discussed. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

Alfred  Stead. 

THE   ADEN    HINTERLAND  MEDALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Recently  you  called  attention  to  the  issue  of 
medals  for  the  Aden  Hinterland  operations  ;  and  since 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  stated  that  no 
medals  are  to  be  given.  But  the  despatches  relating 
thereto  have  now  been  published  in  the  "  London 
Gazette  "  on  the  authority  of  both  the  Imperial  and  Indian 
Governments.  Throughout  the  conditions  are  described' 
as  active  service  ones.  Names  have  been  "  mentioned  in 
despatches"  &c,  and  the  whole  affair  carries  with  it 
all  the  other  circumstances  and  paraphernalia  of  war. 
But  surely  it  is  grotesquely  incongruous  to  treat  opera- 
tions in  the  matter  of  despatches  &c.  as  active  service  ; 
and  in  other  respects,  such  as  the  bestowal  of  medals, 
as  peace. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows.  These 
operations  first  arose  through  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  members  of  the  Commission  who  were 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Turkish  commissioners, 
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to  define  the  sphere  of  British  and  Turkish  influence  in 
Southern  Arabia.  British  troops  were  accordingly 
sent  into  the  Hinterland  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
occurred  the  rising  of  the  Kotaibi  and  other  Arab 
tribesmen,  with  the  result  that  communications  with 
Aden  were  from  time  to  time  threatened,  and  isolated 
garrisons  attacked  and  in  some  cases  besieged  by  tribes 
well  armed  with  more  or  less  modern  weapons.  The 
theatre  of  operations,  from  a  military  standpoint,  was 
one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  It  was  a  barren  roadless 
and  unhealthy  neighbourhood,  which  rendered  the 
operations  in  question  excessively  arduous  and  difficult. 
Three  British  regiments — Dublin  Fusiliers,  Hampshire 
Regiment,  and  Buffs — some  Artillery  details  and  various 
native  Indian  units  and  detachments  were  at  different 
times  sent  up  into  the  Hinterland.  It  is  true  that  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded — though  greater  than  in 
many  campaigns  for  which  medals  have  been  awarded — 
was  not  excessive  ;  although,  as  is  always  the  case, 
the  list  of  casualties  through  sickness  was  consider- 
ably larger.  But  through  the  absence  of  war  corre- 
spondents this  series  of  small  campaigns  has  never 
received  its  due  measure  of  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  public  ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  authorities  have 
also  followed  suit. 

But  the  real  moral  is  the  tactlessness  and  folly  of 
treating  soldiers  thus.  This  naturally  causes  and  has 
caused  discontent,  and  what  is  far  more  important  it 
acts  most  injuriously  on  recruiting.  The  troops  con- 
cerned have  admittedly  taken  part  in  arduous  and 
difficult  operations,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  have  thoroughly  deserved  some  recognition,  which 
could  easily  and  cheaply  be  done  by  the  bestowal  of 
medals.  No  doubt  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  as  in 
many  previous  cases,  this  will  be  done.  But  how 
much  wiser  and  more  gracious  to  do  so  at  once. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fair  Play. 

DE  PROFUNDIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Alive  with  sympathy  as  is  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  notice  of  "  De  Profundis  ",  he  yet  seems  to 
me  to  have  omitted  to  mention  the  most  significant 
point  in  the  book.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  has  omitted  it 
deliberately  as  a  thing  too  painful  on  which  to  dwell. 
And  yet  for  the  reader  it  will  remain  the  most  haunting 
memory  of  this  revelation  of  a  man's  soul.  In  prison 
Oscar  Wilde  discovered,  and  in  this  volume  he  reveals 
something  hitherto  hidden  away  in  his  nature  "like  a 
treasure  in  a  field  " — Humility.  It  needed  poignant 
suffering  to  develop  this  trait  in  his  character,  and  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  significant  and  most  powerful 
in  the  volume  is  the  realisation  by  Wilde  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  nature  such  as  his  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal. 
So  soon  as  he  realised  that  his  sufferings  were  not 
"without  meaning",  that  they  constituted  a  necessary 
part  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  development,  he  was 
freed  from  any  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  world. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  states  that  what  attracts 
him  most  in  the  book  is  that  the  "  point  of  view  is  still 
unchanged ".  This  is  in  a  sense  true.  Oscar  Wilde 
was  an  individualist  to  the  last.  To  him  expression 
was  "  the  only  mode  under  which  he  can  conceive  life  at 
all  ".  But  granting  that  his  nature  remained  unchanged 
throughout,  surely  the  "point  of  view"  of  the  man  in 
"  De  Profundis"  is  utterly  different  from  that  mani- 
fested at  any  other  period  of  his  existence.  When  he 
wrote—"  I  let  myself  be  lured  into  long  spells  of  sense- 
less and  sensual  ease  ....  I  forgot  that  every  little 
action  of  the  common  day  makes  or  unmakes  character, 
and  that  therefore  what  one  has  done  in  the  secret 
chamber  one  has  some  day  to  cry  aloud  on  the 
house-top.  I  ceased  to  be  lord  over  myself.  I 
allowed  pleasure  to  dominate  me  ....  I  ended  in 
horrible  disgrace.  There  is  only  one  thing  for 
me  now,  absolute  humility  " — he  struck  a  note  that 
appears  in  no  other  of  his  wofks.  Who  could  imagine 
that  Oscar  Wilde,  to  whom  visible  things  meant  always 
so  much,  could  write  "  the  external  things  of  life  seem 
to  me  now  of  no  importance  at  all  "  ?  Or  who  would 
have  expected  from  him  the  confession  "Terrible  as 


what  the  world  did  to  me,  what  I  did  to  myself  was 
more  terrible  still"?  "Sorrow",  says  Dante,  "re- 
marries us  to  God  ",  and  it  was  through  sorrow  that 
Oscar  Wilde,  at  the  time  of  writing  at  least,  entered 
upon  the  "  New  Life  ".  "There  are  times  ",  he  wrote, 
"  when  sorrow  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  truth. 
Other  things  may  be  illusions  of  the  eye  or  the  appe- 
tite made  to  blind  the  one  and  clog  the  other,  but  out 
of  sorrow  have  the  worlds  been  built,  and  at  the  birth 
of  a  child  or  a  star  there  is  pain  ".  Surely  here  as 
throughout  the  book  the  reader  acquainted  with  Oscar 
Wilde's  other  work  must  detect  the  most  significant  of 
changes.  He  had  indeed,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
"cleansed  his  mind  of  much  perilous  stuff  ". 

Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Manning-Foster. 


"MEALS  MEDICINAL." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  Pembroke  Villas,  The  Green,  Richmond,  S.W., 

26  February,  1905. 

Sir, — Allow  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  gentleman  the 
right  to  claim  justice  at  the  hands  of  your  literary 
reviewer.  In  a  press  notice  by  him  of  my  "  Meals 
Medicinal  "  I  am  styled  "  a  positive  buffoon,  grotesque, 
bizarre,  vulgar,  and  muddleheaded ".  These  epithets 
are,  I  suppose,  within  his  rights,  and  do  not  constitute 
the  cause  of  my  grievance.  But  when  he  writes  "  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  compose,  or  arrange  any  varieties 
of  food  as  a  regular  diet  for  any  species  of  complaint  ; 
though  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  '  curative  foods  from 
the  cook  in  place  of  drugs  from  the  chemist ' "  it  is  evident 
that  in  his  haste  to  condemn  he  has  altogether  over- 
looked the  heading  of  my  amplified  index  at  the  end  ! 
This  heading  precisely  supplies  what  he  proclaims  to 
be  lacking  !  It  reads  thus  :  "  Diseases  and  minor  ail- 
ments :  with  dishes,  and  drinks  (of  medicinal  parts) 
proper,  and  sufficient  for  the  curative  treatment  of  each 
malady."  Now,  sir,  "  fair  play  is  a  jewel  ",  and  having 
done  this  public  wrong  to  a  writer  (of  probably  twice 
his  own  age)  to  whom  a  measure  of  praise  has  been 
otherwise  meted  without  exception  he  is  bound  to  make 
me  equally  public  amends.  No  Englishman  of  upright 
disposition  can  fail  to  do  otherwise.  I  write  dispassion- 
ately, but  with  a  sharp  sense  of  injury,  whilst  remaining 
obediently  yours, 

W.  T.  Fernie. 
(An  actual  British  Doctor  of  Medicine,  though  your 
reviewer  does  his  utmost  to  cast  doubt  on  this  qualifica- 
tion.) 


PREDESTINATION  AND  PERSECUTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Savile  Club,  107  Piccadilly,  W„  4  March* 

Sir, — In  my  view  it  would  waste  too  much  of  your 
space  and  my  time  to  discuss  the  refinements  of  what 
is  respectively  meant  by  "  a  doctrine  "or  "  the  doctrine  " 
of  Predestination.  In  either  case  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Anglican  clergyman  is  precluded  from  a  belief  in 
what  is  known  as  "Free  Will",  and  most  Anglican 
clergymen  I  have  known  would  be  shocked  if  they  were 
called  determinists. 

In  regard  to  your  reviewer's  remark  that  my  theology 
is  "  amazing  "  and  to  your  own  remark  that  I 
have  "  utterly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  " 
Article  XVII.,  I  would  only  observe  that  the  words 
"  godly  consideration  of  Predestination  and  our  election 
in&Christ"  by  "godly  persons  and  such  as  feel  in 
themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  "  are  too 
strictly  qualified  to  convey  to  me  the  same  meaning  as 
the  mental  process  implied  by  the  words  "  Think  about 
it  ",  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  may  legitimately 
differ.  "Curious  and  carnal  persons"  are  at  least 
alive  to  the  practical  disadvantages  of  the  doctrine. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
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MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  South  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
Sir, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  article 
:n  your  issue  of  18  February  last  regarding  Magistrates  j 
and  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  knowing  you  recognise 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  I  beg  to  offer 
a  few  observations  in  answer  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  your  contributor. 

At  the  outset  may  I  say,  that  the  Association  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  Secretary  will  not  receive  into 
its  membership  any  person  who  is  known  to  own  slum 
property,  and  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  various 
members'  holdings  exceeds  ^10,000,000  sterling.  I  am 
not  defending  slum  owners  in  any  way,  but  there  are 
other  owners  of  small  property  who  come  under  the 
castigation  of  your  article  in  whose  interest  I  write. 

Your  contributor  says  "  in  common  criminal  cases  he 
(the  Magistrate)  is  right,  and  sympathy  is  a  virtue  " 
presumably  with  the  criminal.  "But  he  misconceives 
the  Sanitary  Acts  entirely  if  he  administers  them  with 
this  idea".  Now  sir  I  seriously  ask,  has  the  day  of 
fair-play  in  English  law  courts  been  superseded  by  bias 
and  prejudice  against  a  class,  the  members  of  which 
however  just  their  cause  would  fail  to  obtain  justice  ? 
To  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  writer  of  the 
article  would  say,  be  sympathetic  to  the  murderer,  the 
forger,  the  bigamist  and  the  burglar,  but  to  the  property 
owner,  extend  no  consideration.  This  in  cold  ink  does 
•not  read  well,  but  that  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
language  employed. 

Many  of  the  members  of  my  Association  own  pro- 
perty acquired  through  thrift  and  the  agency  of  Building 
Societies.  Surely,  sir,  you  do  not  allege  the  man  who 
has  denied  himself  certain  pleasures  in  which  other 
men  indulge,  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age,  and 
10  leave  a  little  inheritance  for  his  children,  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  degree  less  justly  than  the  criminal,  because 
a  drain  is  stopped  up,  or  a  ceiling  is  dirty,  in  one  of  the 
houses  in  which  he  has  made  his  investment? 

Now  what  are  "these  recurrent  nuisances  always 
festering  and  never  cured  ".  It  is  to  be  regretted  the 
man  who  penned  such  words  should  not  have  been  a 
little  explicit.  Because  if  a  drain  is  meant,  if  the  defect 
is  remedied,  the  nuisance  cannot  be  recurrent  ;  if  dirty 
walls  and  ceilings  are  meant,  this  may  be  the  fault  of 
the  occupier  and  not  of  the  owner  of  the  house  ;  if  a 
battered  receptacle  for  refuse  is  meant,  the  fault  might 
lie  at  the  door  of  the  sanitary  authority  whose  employees 
frequently  damage  the  galvanised  dustbins  on  the  side 
of  their  cart  in  endeavouring  to  shake  out  the  adhering 
refuse.  The  Medical  Officer's  wife  is  acquainted  with 
"spring  cleaning"  doubtless,  and  that  is  recurrent; 
as  well  might  it  be  attempted  to  fix  upon  the  freeholder 
of  his  house  that  annual  nuisance,  as  to  charge  the  owner 
with  "  an  always  festering  nuisance  "  caused  by  the  slat- 
ternliness of  the  occupier's  wife.  Such  is  a  specimen 
of  vicariousness,  not  even  contemplated  in  theology. 

The  statement  that  the  magistrates  will  not  view  the 
properties  out  of  which  proceedings  arise  is  inaccurate. 
Let  me  give  two  instances  contemporary  with  your 
article-  At  Southwark  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  was  asked  to 
make  a  closing  order  against  certain  cottages  down  a  cul 
de  sac  by  reason  of  their  being  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
He  visited  the  property  and  found  them  shut  in  by 
higher  buildings,  but  not  in  the  condition  warranting 
him  in  making  such  an  order  and  he  awarded  the 
defendant  five  guineas  costs.  In  the  second  case  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt  at  Clerkenwell  was  asked  to  order  traps  to 
sinks  in  rooms  in  Ebury  Street,  Holloway,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  water  in  the  seal  would  stagnate  and 
accentuate  the  very  evil  it  was  sought  to  cure.  As 
constructed  the  sinks  were  drained  by  a  2-inch  glazed 
pipe  which  immediately  passed  through  the  brick  wall 
discharging  over  a  hopper-head  and  finally  emptying 
over  a  trapped  gulley  in  the  yard.  The  magistrate  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  the  property  and  found  the  case  had 
been  presented  to  him  in  a  grossly  exaggerated  way, 
and  in  this  instance  awarded  five  guineas  costs. 

I  am  yours  &c. 

H.  J.  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Property  Owners. 


REVIEWS. 

GOD'S  WHIGS. 

"  England  under  the  Stuarts."   By  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 
London :  Methuen.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  inevitable  comparison  between  grand-nephew 
and    great-uncle    may   be    dismissed  with  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  makes  no  attempt  to  write 
Macaulayese,  for  which  an  historian  has  now  neither 
time  nor  space,  but  possesses  a  clever,  pleasant  style  of 
his  own,  light,  readable,  and  smart ;  also  that  William 
is  not  apotheosised,  as  in  a  Verrio  ceiling,  borne  up  to 
Olympus  on  clouds  by  fleshy  personifications  and  in- 
decent virtues,  but  gets  to  heaven  at  once,  with  modern 
directness,  in  a  lift.  The  Whig  standpoint  is,  of  course, 
taken  for  granted — »wyy«r«s  yap        — it  runs  in  the 
family.    But  whereas  Macaulay,  while  taking  care  to 
let  the  Tory  dogs  have  the  worst  of  it,  was  too  good  a 
rhetorician  not  to  make  a  show  of  setting  forth  the 
ideals  of  both  sides  in  the  great  struggle,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
does  not  profess  to  find  anything  in  Anglican  or  Cavalier 
conceptions  of  life  which  is  worthy  of  respect.   His  task 
is  thus  a  simple  one.    Mr.  Oman,  the  general  editor  of 
this  "  History  of  England  in  six  volumes  ",  says  that, 
while  the  series  is  intended  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  our  annals,  there  will  be  in  it  "no  space  for 
controversy  ".   By  entirely  ignoring  what  the  other  side 
has  to  say  for  itself  Mr.  Trevelyan  manages  successfully 
to  keep  unseemly  differences  of  opinion  out  of  the 
most  controversial  period  of  English  history.  The 
weak  balancings  of  other  recent  historians,  their  feeble 
efforts  to  be  fair,  are  not  for  him.    There  is  but  one 
test  of  persons  and  causes.    Are  they,  or  are  they  not, 
on  the  side  of  Anglo-Saxon  parliamentary  Protestant- 
ism ?    Oranges  or  lemons  ?    Creta  an  carbone  notandi  ? 
Charles  I.  was  not  an  English  but  an  "  Anglican  "  King. 
Then  of  course  he  brought  his  fate  on  himself.  Half 
the  nation  clung  to  the  ideals  of  the  older  world,  had 
dreams  of  a  real  Church  and  a  real  Throne,  desired  to 
conserve  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  the  poetry  of 
government.    It  was  clearly  the  duty,  then,  of  the 
other  half  to  suppress  conceptions  so  retrograde, kindly 
—not  with  the  short-sighted  confiscations,  proscriptions 
and  oppressions  of  1646— but  firmly.    Not  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  has  any  intention  of  being  unjust.    It  is  true 
that  not  a  single  word  friendly  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land escapes  him,  save  that  in  a  foot-note  he  says  that 
"  Anglicanism  encouraged  a  certain  breadth  of  mind  ". 
The  golden  period  of  English  theological  learning  and 
orthodox  piety  does  not  receive  in  "  England  Under 
the  Stuarts "  even  a  sentence,  and  the  age  of  saints 
and  students  appears  to  the  reader  to  have  consisted  of 
pluralist  pedants  relying  on  the  Star  Chamber  before 
the  Restoration  and  of  tantivy  parsons— the  clergy  are 
always  "the  parsons"  in  this  volume— allied  to  fox- 
hunting squires   after  it.    The   names  of  Herbert, 
Crashaw  and  Ferrar,  of  Andrewes,  Bull,  Taylor,  Ken 
and  Collier,  of  Dodwell,  Nelson  and  Law,  are  not  once 
mentioned.    Nor  yet  the  religious  movement  out  of 
which  sprang  the  S.P.C.K.  and  S.P.G.    Still,  the  silly 
caricature  of  Laud  by  which  Macaulay  discredited  him- 
self as  an  historian,  does  not  reappear  in  Mr.  Trevelvan's 
pages.    To  that  brave,  honest  Churchman,  devoid  of 
cruelty,  a  fearless  assertor  of  morality  and  ecclesiastical 
decency  against  the  rich  and  powerful,  a  munificent 
patron  of  learning,  the  worst  fault  here  imputed  per- 
sonally is  donnishness  ;  he  fancied   he  could  reform 
England   as  he  had   reformed  Oxford,  whereas  the 
temper  of  the  time  resented  the  suppression  of  even  a 
scandal  like  Paul's  Walk  as  clerical  interference.  The 
behead  ing  of  the  old  man  was  "  a  bad  act"  begotten 
of  "a  mean  spirit  of  revenge"  and  illustrating  "the 
malignant  spirit  that  always  haunted  and  sometimes 
possessed  the  temple  of  English  Puritanism  ". 

Strafford's  execution,  again,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  to  have  been  a  judicial,  or  rather  legislative, 
murder.  Of  that  man  of  "princely  intellect  and  royal 
valour  "  he  observes  that  "  he  served  England  well,  for 
he  dignified  her  history  Nothing  is  more  finely  said 
even  in  Mozley's  magnificent  essay  on  Strafford.  The 
tragedy  of  30  January,  1649,  is  "  the  enormous  deed  . 
The  Royalists  are  admitted  to  have  fought  not  for  class 
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privileges  or  any  unworthy  end,  but  as  risking  their  all 
for  their  King  ;  "  and  therefore  they  have  become  for  all 
ages  the  type  of  pure  loyalty  "  ;  therefore  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  fratricidal  strife  honourable  usage  was 
rendered  by  foe  to  foe — how  different  from  the  horrors 
perpetrated  when  puritan  met  papist  ;  even  at  Naseby 
"JTTTundred  Irishwomen  were  butchered,  hiding  among 
the  baggage.  There  was  more  ferocity  in  the  second 
war;  witness  Colchester  and  the  hundreds  of  free 
Englishmen  sold  into  slavery ;  witness  the  ruffianly 
profanation  everywhere  of  holy  places,  Sergeant 
Nehemiah  and  his  comrades  dancing  of  a  Sunday 
morning  during  service  in  Hereford  Cathedral  in 
front  of  the  altar — "  whereat  the  Baalists  were 
sore  displeased  " — and  many  similar  or  worse  scenes. 
Kirke's  Lambs,  it  appears,  were  old  Cromwellians, 
trained  in  this  later  school.  And,  while  Mr. 
Trevelyan  ingeminates  his  perpetual  formulae  about 
tyranny  and  freedom,  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  illu- 
sions as  to  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  Commons, 
or  deny  that  the  law  and  constitution  were  on  the 
King's  side.  Elliot  and  the  Girondist  respectables 
began,  no  doubt,  with  musty  researches  into  antiquated 
constitutional  lore.  But  when  Pym  and  "  a  band  of 
self-elected  tribunes"  seized  the  reins,  the  "narrow 
legalism  of  the  Parliament  men  "  and  the  "  stiff  gentle- 
manly Protestantism  of  the  earlier  patriots  "  made  way 
for  open  treason  and  iconoclasm.  The  "  ideal  of  a 
loyal  Parliament  and  a  gracious  King  working  together, 
each  within  the  limits  allotted  by  the  Constitution,  was 
perceived  by  Pym  to  be  a  dream  ".  Had  Charles' 
Government  been  flawless,  the  Commons  were  still 
resolved  to  be  for  the  first  time  sovereign  in  the  State, 
control  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  issue  ordinances 
over  the  King's  head  and  correspond  with  his  enemies 
behind  his  back.  Mr.  Trevelyan  admits  this,  though 
he  glides  over  most  of  the  evidence  for  it  dry-footed. 
It  was  the  ill  fate  of  the  Stuarts  to  inherit  an  old  auto- 
cracy only  to  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  new 
democracy.  The  Tudors  would  have  mended  the  old 
bottles  to  hold  the  new  wine.  They  would  have  thrown 
away  the  shadow  and  kept  the  substance.  But  the 
more  scrupulous  Stuarts  were  encumbered  by  ideal 
theory,  by  Scotch  logic,  and  by  conscience.  The  air 
was  filled  with  ideas  of  jus,  and  jus  divinum  clashed 
with  jus  naturale.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  person  had 
been  unknown  under  Elizabeth,  who  moreover  allowed 
Parliament  to  meet  only  thirteen  times  in  forty-five 
years,  and  then  to  register  her  behests.  The  Protec- 
torate's little  finger  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  under  it  arbitrary  imprisonment,  fines, 
banishments,  forced  taxation,  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  of  liberty  of  worship  were  carried  to  lengths 
whereof  prerogative  never  dreamed.  Certainly  that 
digression  expired,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  says,  like  the 
Rump  Parliament  before  it,  amid  universal  hatred. 
England  woke  from  it  as  from  a  sick  dream.  But  the 
Commonwealth  Dictator  did,  after  alt,  claim  to  govern 
in  the  people's  name.  A  glorified  subaudition  of  social 
compact  lay  also  behind  the  Tudor  despotism.  The 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  which  clashed  and  countered 
at  Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor  were  two  theories  of 
government^  the  mystical  or  Christian  and  the  modern 
or  democratic.  And  behind  these  was  the  controversy 
about  the  Church.  Is  it  a  supernatural  society  having 
divine  powers  and  a  perpetual  government  from  the 
Apostles,  or  only  a  reflexion  of  the  national  will  about 
religion— a  congregation  oran  aggregation?  from  above 
or  from  below  ?  However  indistinctly  the  Parlia- 
mentarians perceived  this  to  be  the  thing  in  dispute, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  perceives  it  clearly.  He  knows  the 
seamy  side  of  Puritanism,  of  which  Milton  and  Bunyan 
were  literary  offsets,  fermenting  geniuses  made  vocal 
by  the  beautiful  past,  but  the  manners  and  literature 
of  Chicago  and  Sydney  are  the  developed  flower.  He 
is  conscious  that  parliamentary  government  kept  its 
gloss  for  a  few  years  only,  and  was  bound  to  end  in 
Eatanswill  elections,  in  Taper  and  Tadpole,  and  in  all 
the  dreary  wrangle  of  ins  and  outs.  He  does  not 
forget  that  his  apostles  of  freedom  were  militarists 
and  jingoes,  that  they  burnt  witches,  flogged  Quakers, 
bored  Socinian  tongues,  oppressed  papists  and  ostra- 
cised^ prelatists,  "hated  the  very  sound  of  Tolera- 
tion!', ruined  for  centuries  to  come  the  government 


and  happiness  of  Ireland,  which  the  saints  divitlnl 
among  themselves  as  Joshua's  followers  did  Canaan. 
For  the  mild  rule  of  the  Church  and  benignant 
doctrine  of  the  Prayer-book  they  substituted  the 
disciplinary  inquisition  and  the  "  horribile  decre- 
tum,  fateor  "  of  the  Institutes.  They  were  not 
contending  for  dissent  outside  the  Church's  com- 
munion, nor  even  for  nonconformity  (Mr.  Trevelyan 
unhistorically  calls  this  "conformity")  inside  it,  but  for 
a  compulsory  State  Calvinism  to  be  imposed  by  law 
upon  all  and  enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Nevertheless  our  author  hails  them  as  the  unconscious 
prophets  of  revolt  against  all  authority.  "  The  victory 
of  Free  Will  would  establish  a  coercive  and  despotic 
government,  a  sacramental  and  priestly  religion  :  while 
[the  agreeable  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation]  implied 
privilege  of  Parliament,  liberty  of  person,  Protestant 
ascendency."  Puritan  God-fearingness  was  a  half- 
way house  to  the  rationalism  and  indifferentism  of 
1688,  and  sectarian  enthusiasts  were  paving  the  way 
of  the  Sadducismus  triumphans  and  Hoadlyism  of  the 
Hanoverian  epoch. 

Given,  then,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  standpoint  that  every- 
thing which  makes  for  Whiggery  is  historically  good 
and  everything  else  historically  bad,  history  is  greatly 
simplified.  God's  Englishmen  are  Liberals  and  Low 
Church,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  No  matter 
which  bifd  built  the  nest,  the  cuckoo  occupied  it  as  of 
right.  Finding  "with  horror"  that  their  new  King 
leaned  to  High  Church  advisers,  the  Parliament  Of 
1625-29  "determined  to  strike  before  they  were 
struck  ".  Mr.  Trevelyan  makes  much  of  an  old  threat 
of  James  I.  against  the  successors  of  Marprelate,  and 
the  outing  of  300  incumbents  in  1604  for  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  royal  supremacy,  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  Articles.  After  all,  every  association  must  have 
some  rules.  He  perhaps  has  not  studied  the  doctrinal 
and  ceremonial  demands  of  the  dissidents.  One  of  the 
leading  accusations  against  Laud  at  his  trial  was  that 
he  had  taught  the  offer  of  salvation  through  Christ  to 
all  men.  Mr.  Trevelyan  cannot  deny  doctrinal  breadth 
and  charity  to  the  "  new  school  "  of  Laud  and  Taylor  ; 
but  because  the  bishops  enforced  the  decencies  of  wor- 
ship on  priests  whose  churches  lay  nastily  and  whose 
religious  system  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
Prayer-book,  which  they  regarded  as  an  abominable 
idol,  because  foul  and  scurrilous  libels  were  punished, 
because  highly-placed  offenders  were  humbled,  Angli- 
canism was  a  tyranny,  an  "intrigue  of  greedy  priests 
to  get  some  petty  advantage  over  other  creeds  ".  We 
note  also  some  defect  of  candour  in  the  statement  that 
the  nonconformists  ejected  from  benefices  in  1662 
suffered  for  their*  refusal  to  assert  unfeigned  consent 
and  assent  to  everything  in  the  Prayer-book.  These 
intruders  were  turned  out  for  refusing  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. Conscientious  men,  no  doubt,  but  the  point  was 
vital.  Besides,  a  Calvinist  declined  to  be  pastor  to  his 
whole  flock,  confining  himself  to  the  godly  and  con- 
verted. The  2,000  clergy  ejected  in  1646  were  not  only 
outed  but  rabbled  as  well. 

What  our  author  falls  foul  of  is  not  merely  "the 
Catholic  conception  of  the  Church"  but  the  ideal, 
shared  by  all  except  the  Brownists,  of  what  Swift  calls 
"  a  national  faith  ".  Toleration,  after  all,  is  only  a  pis 
aller,  a  virtue,  as  Aristotle  says  of  shame,  i£  vnStacws. 
The  Restoration  failed  to  heal  the  breaches  in  the 
nation's  religion,  and  thenceforward  toleration  became 
a  necessity.  But  the  struggles  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  not  the  scuffling  of  kites  and  crows,  but 
the  clinging  of  Church  and  sects  alike  to  the  conception 
of  one  nation  one  Church,  each  faith  aiming  at  its  own 
dominance.  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  first  chapter  gives 
us  a  cultured  and  pleasing  description  of  the  social  state 
of  England.  A  philosopher  would  have  gone  below  the 
surface  of  conventionalities  about  despotism  and  free- 
dom, and  touched  at  least  on  the  bases  of  authority 
and  liberty  in  Church  and  State,  on  the  theories  of 
government  then  emerging,  on  the  growth  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  rationalism  and  other  topics  which  give 
the  seventeenth  century  an  absorbing  interest.  An 
epigrammatic  sketch  flavoured  with  hereditary  prejudice 
is  hardly  scientific  history. 
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THE    FIRST   COLLECTED  CHAUCER. 

"  The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  others.  Being  a 
Reproduction  in  Facsimile  of  the  First  Collected 
Edition,  1532,  from  the  Copy  in  the  British 
Museum."  With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  W. 
Skeat.  Oxford :  at  the  University  Press.  1905. 
£5  5s.  net. 

THIS  fine  collotype  facsimile  of  the  editio  princeps 
of  Chaucer's  collected  works  is  a  companion 
volume  to  the  equally  splendid  edition  of  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  issued,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  from  the  same  press.  The 
name  of  Professor  Skeat  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  efficiency  with  which  all  that  pertains  to  the 
duties  of  an  editor  has  been  done.  The  student  of 
Chaucer  has  indeed  a  reproduction  of  the  rare  and  now 
almost  priceless  volume  published  by  Thynne  in  1532  so 
perfect  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable  from  the 
original.  The  necessarily  very  high  price  at  which  this 
facsimile  is  issued  will  unfortunately  place  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  most  private  libraries,  and  makes  its  posses- 
sion by  the  majority  of  those  who  would  appreciate  it 
most  highly  an  impossibility  ;  but  we  hope  that  it  will 
find  purchasers  in  those  who  select  the  books  for 
important  public  libraries,  and  so  be  rendered  accessible 
to  all  readers  of  Chaucer,  and  they  will  be  many,  who 
wish  to  inspect  and  consult  it. 

Many  thousands  have  enjoyed  and  will  enjoy  Chaucer's 
poetry  who  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  either 
the  preservation  or  tradition  of  its  text,  but  the  history 
of  that  text  is  full  of  interest.  For  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  after  his  death  Chaucer's  works 
remained  in  manuscript  and  when  they  began  to  be 
printed  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  were  so  scattered  that  no  complete  collection  of 
them  was  possible.  Caxton,  Pynson  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  gave  to  the  press  the  "  Canterbury  Tales",  five 
editions  of  which  appeared  indeed  before  1532,  and  they 
printed  also  several  of  the  minor  poems  including  "The 
House  of  Fame",  "The  Parliament  of  Fowles ", 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  ",  but  they  went  no  further,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  other  manuscripts  were 
accessible  to  them.  Pynson  did  most  for  the  old  poet, 
and  his  edition  published  in  1526  was  by  far  the  fullest 
till  that  of  Thynne  appeared  six  years  afterwards.  Of 
Chaucer's  first  editor,  for  to  that  honour  William 
Thynne  is  fairly  entitled,  comparatively  little  is  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Inne  and  Jane  Bowdler, 
and  in  1532  was  chief  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  Henry  VIII. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Household.  He  married  one  Anne  Bond  and  by  her 
became  the  father  of  a  son,  Francis,  who  inherited  his 
tastes  and  became  a  voluminous  writer.  William,  after 
having  lived  to  see  through  the  press  the  Second  Folio 
of  Chaucer  died  in  August  1546,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  Allhallows,  Barking,  near  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  a  brass  to  his  memory  may  still  be 
seen. 

Chaucer  certainly  owes  more  to  his  first  editor  than 
Shakespeare  owed  to  his  first  editors.  Thynne  has  not 
perplexed  posterity  by  being  guilty  of  the  scandalous 
negligence  which  detracts  from  the  gratitude  owing  to 
those  who  first  collected  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  in 
truth  this  editio  princeps  of  the  father  of  our  poetry 
contrasts  in  every  way  very  favourably  with  the  editio 
princeps  of  the  king  of  all  poets.  Thanks,  indeed,  to 
Thynneand  his  predecessors,  the  text  ofChaucer,  though 
it  goes  back  so  far  in  point  of  time,  is  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  state  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  For  the 
greatest  defect  in  his  work,  namely  the  attribution  of 
many  pieces  to  Chaucer  which  do  not  belong  to  him 
and  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  written,  Thynne 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  responsible.  Of  philology 
he  like  his  contemporaries  practically  knew  nothing, 
being  equally  ignorant  of  dialectical  peculiarities 
as  well  as  of  the  characteristics  of  the  English  gene- 
rally of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
consequence  is  that  of  the  twenty-two  pieces  which  he 
prints  for  the  first  time  only  six  have  any  pretensions 
to  being  genuine,  namely  "  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  " 
— and  from  that  according  to  Dr.  Skeat  and  others 


!  deductions  have  to  be  made — "The  Legend  of  Good 
Women",  "  The  Book  of  the  Duchess",  "The  Com- 
j  plaint  to  Pity",  "Lack  of  Steadfastness"  and  the 
I  "  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe".  But  how  great  is  our 
j  debt  to  an  editor  who  first  gave  us  "The  Legend"  and 
I  "  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  ". 

The  least  satisfactory  portion  of  Thynne's  text  is, 
strangely  enough,  that  of  "The  Canterbury  Tales". 
Its  variations  from  Caxton's  second  edition  are  almost 
invariably  for  the  worse.  Thynne  indeed  appears 
not  to  have  derived  anything  from  manuscript  sources, 
but  to  have  followed  implicitly  Caxton's  first  and 
very  faulty  edition  ;  thus  he  confounds  the  order 
of  the  Squire's  and  Franklyn's  tales,  a  blunder 
rectified  by  Caxton  in  his  second  edition.  In  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Prologue  by  the  omission  of  "  to  '* 
in  the  line 

"  The  drought  of  Marche  had  perced  to  the  rote  " 
and  by  the  omission  of  "  in  "  in  the  line 

"  Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heth  " 

he  ruins  the  metre.  And  such  blemishes  are,  unhappily,, 
typical  of  other  portions  of  his  text.  But  for  many  of  the 
poems  his  text  is  of  priceless  value.  Thus,  for  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  his  text  of  "  The  Legend 
of  Good  Women  "  was  the  only  one  ;  and  this  applies 
to  a  portion  and  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  "  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ",  as  well  as  to  "  The  Testament 
of  Love  "  the  text  of  which  is  derived  solely  from  him. 

I  Thynne's  most  remarkable  attempt  at  "editing"  is 

:  when  he  turns  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  "  The  Testament 
of  Cressida ",  which  ought  of  course  to  have  had  no 

!  place  in  his  volume,  into  Southern  English,  probably 
supposing  that  it  would  thus  be  rendered  more  intelli- 
gible to  Chaucer's  English  readers.  It  may  be  observed 
in  passing  that  Thynne  probably  prints  as  Chaucer's 
poems  which  were  inspired  by  him  or  which  have  some 
close   connexion   with    his    works,   not   because  he 

!  believed  that  Chaucer  wrote  them,  but  simply  because 
they  belonged  to  the  work  of  his  school.    He  could 

i  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  Chaucer  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  written  either  "The  Testament  of  Cressida" 

!  or  the  "  Assembly  of  Ladies  "  as  in  the  first  poem  the 
author  Robert  Henryson  speaks  of  himself  as  a  reader 
of  Chaucer,  and  the  author  of  the  second  speaks  of  her- 
self as  a  woman.  In  this  uncritical  hospitality  as  an 
editor  Thynne  unhappily  set  a  bad  example  which  sub- 

j  sequent  editors  were  not  slow  to  follow.    The  conse- 

j  quence  is  that  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of  the  poet 
the  poems  demonstrably  spurious  are  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  those  which  are  genuine. 

It  is  curious  that  Thynne  should  not  have  written 
the  preface  to  his  edition  and  still  more  curious  that 
this  should  not  have  been  discovered  till  very  recently. 
Yet  so  it  was  ;  an  inscription  in  the  writer's  own 
hand  places  this  beyond  doubt.  "  This  preface  I,  sir 
Bryan  Tuke,  knight  wrot  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Clarke 
of  the  Kechyn  then  being  tarying  for  the  tyde  at 
Grenewich."  This  note  was  discovered  in  Tuke's 
handwriting  at  the  top  of  Thynne's  dedication  in  a  copy 
of  Godfray's  edition  belonging  to  the  library  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  forbear  adding  that  such 

j  works  as  these,  so  flawless  in  their  execution  and  their 
appointments,  do  honour  both  to  the  enterprise  of  their 
publishers  and  to  the  zeal  of  their  editors.  They  must 
necessarily  to  some  extent,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
their  editors,  be  labours  of  love  and  cannot  repay, 
at  any  rate  pecuniarily,  the  time  and  labour  expended 
on  them.     Being  beyond  the  reach  of  most  private 

1  persons  and  yet  indispensable  to  serious  students  of  our 
old  classics,  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  all  our  leading 
public  libraries,  the  committees  of  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  hear,  are  too  generally  indifferent  to  the  interest  and 
importance  of  these  invaluable  contributions  to  textual 
criticism.    We  would  suggest  that  at  the  next  annual 

j  meeting  of  Librarians  this  question  should  be  discussed 
and  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  Library 
Committees. 
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EMMET  AND  THE  HARDWICKE 
YICEROYALTY. 

"The  Viceroy's  Post-bag:  Correspondence  hitherto  Un- 
published of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  first  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  after  the  Union."  By  Michael 
Macdonagh.    London ;  Murray.    1904.    12s.  net. 

"\  A  THKN  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
W     Ireland  became  law  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  were  for  the  most 
ipart  inclined  to  accept  the  new  system  without  pre- 
judice.   The  immediate  grant  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion would  have  proved  the  Imperial  Parliament  capable 
of  wider  views   than   the   Protestant   legislature  of 
Ireland,    and    would    have   effectually   divided  the 
nationalist  and  sectarian  sentiments  which  during  the 
next  forty  years  O'Connell  wove  into  one.    Pitt  under- 
stood the  position  :  his  lieutenants  in  Ireland,  Corn- 
wallis and  Castlereagh,  pleaded  the  necessity  of  eman- 
cipation.   But  the  conscience  of  George  III.  was  in 
the  way,  and  Pitt,  taking  the  only  course  open  to  an 
honest  man,  resigned.     For  four  years  he  chafed  at 
his  exclusion  from  power,  and   at  last,  deliberately 
making  jettison  of  his  moral  obligations  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  he  returned  under  a  pledge  to  drop 
the    question.      In   the    meantime   Addington,  who 
had  the  merit  of  straightforward  adherence  to  certain 
definite  views,  formed  a  High  Tory  Ministry,  and 
for  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  made   an   excellent  choice 
in  Lord  Hardwicke.    The  position  in  Ireland  was  even 
more  than  commonly  difficult.    Pitt  had  passed  the 
Union  while  encouraging  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
to  look  forward  to  a  great  immediate  benefit  as  its 
sequel  ;  to  Addington  fell  the  task  of  inaugurating  the 
new  administration  on  frankly  unpopular  lines.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  handicap  to  hamper  the  new  ministers, 
for  they  inherited  from  Cornwallis  an  enormous  list 
of  Union  obligations.     For  the  next  two  years  or 
so  Hardwicke  had  practically   no   patronage  in  his 
gift,  no  power  of  rewarding  merit.     Every  post  of 
■emolument,  from  a  bishopric  to  a  tide-waitership,  was 
marked  down  for  the  relatives  of  those  Irish  peers  and 
members  who  had  reconsidered  their  views  during  the 
stress  of  the  Union  debates.    The  Addington  ministry 
has  been  so  uniformly  slighted  by  writers  who  know 
little  of  the  period  except  Canning's  amusing  lampoons 
that  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  Hardwicke's  term 
of  office  in  Dublin  was  markedly  successful.    He  pursued 
a  consistent  policy  of  conciliation  and  held  the  balance 
fairly  between  rival  factions.    The  administration's  zeal 
for  Church  establishment  went  so  far  that  we  find  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  addressing  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  as  "Sir",  but  on  the.  other  hand  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  was  continued  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  wrecked  during  the  rebellion  of  1798 
were  repaired  at  the  public  expense.     "  The  present 
chief  governor  of  Ireland  ",  wrote  Grattan  in  1803,  "  has 
more  advanced  the  strength  of  Government  and  its 
credit  than  could  have  been  well  conceived.    From  the 
manner  in  which  this  last  [the  Emmet]  rebellion  was 
put  down,  I  incline  to  think  that  if  Lord  Hardwicke 
had  been  Viceroy  and  Lord  Redesdale  Chancellor  in 
■"98,  the  former  rebellion  would  have  never  existed  ". 
Hardwicke   remained   in   office   under    Pitt's  second 
administration,  and  left  Ireland  when  Grenville  and 
"  All  the  Talents  "  came  into  power  in  1806.    At  that 
date  there  were  still  a  few  "  Union  engagements  unre- 
deemed ",  but  the  new  coalition  refused  to  recognise 
them. 

The  Hardwicke  Papers  have  very  recently  been  made 
accessible  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Macdonagh 's 
study  of  them  has  enabled  him  to  produce  an  enter- 
taining book.  He  has  been  allowed  to  consult  the 
Secret  Irish  Papers  of  1803  at  the  Home  Office— 
hitherto  rigorously  kept  from  the  public  eye.  His 
■volume  would  be  of  far  greater  value  if  it  showed  more 
evidence  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period 
essential  in  any  writer  who  would  make  full  use  of 
State  papers.  Mr.  Macdonagh  has  evidently  taken 
trouble  to  investigate  personal  allusions,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  authorities 
bearing  on  his  subject  other  than  the  papers  which 


form  the  basis  of  his  book.  Much  of  the  information  in 
the  Hardwicke  papers  was  already  to  be  found  in  the 
Cornwallis  correspondence,  the  Castlereagh  correspon- 
dence, and  the  Colchester  papers.  Mr.  Macdonagh's 
idea  of  the  proper  way  to  elucidate  a  difficult  period  is 
to  quote  occasionally  the  works  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
whose  uncorroborated  testimony  is  generally  worthless. 
Barrington's  opposition  to  the  Union  did  not  prevent 
his  becoming  a  place-hunter  under  the  new  system,' and 
his  denunciations  of  the  prevalent  corruption  would  have 
come  better  from  a  man  who  had  not  been  removed 
from  his  judicial  appointment  for  embezzlement. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  event  in  the  Viceroyalty 
was,  of  course,  Robert  Emmet's  rebellion.    Even  at  the 
height  of  this  crisis,    however,    the   dominant  note 
sounds  in  the  background.     Lord  Kilwarden,  the  most 
humane  of  the  judges,  was  piked  to  death  in  Dublin 
on  the  night  of  23  July,  1803,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter,  and  with  him  perished  his  nephew,  a  young 
clergyman.    On  the  24th  the  Provost  of  Trinity  writes  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  to  bespeak  the  vacant  living  for  his  son. 
Robert  Emmet  is,  as  Mr.  Macdonagh  truly  observes, 
"  the  dearest  saint  in  the  calendar  of  Irish  political 
martyrology ".    He  was  a  dreamer  who  could  never 
have  made  a  successful  leader  of  rebellion,  but  he  is 
crowned  with  the  halo  of  a  tragic  end.    It  would  be 
hard  to  find  another  conspirator  as  single-minded.  He 
gave  his  abilities,  his  private  resources,  his  life,  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  independence.    His  speech  at  his  trial 
combined  with  eloquence  a  pathos  and  a  dignity  far 
above  the  range  of  the  mere  politician.    He  was  respon- 
sible for    none   of  the   excesses  which   marred  the 
rebellion  :  his  plan  was  to  lead  1,000  men  to  an  attack 
upon  Dublin  Castle,  and  so  completely  were  the  authori- 
ties surprised  that  1,000  men  well  armed  might  have 
taken  it.    Had  the  plan  succeeded,  Emmet  expected 
Ireland  to  rise  by  spontaneous  impulse.    The  experi- 
ence of  1798  had  shown  him  the  danger  of  a  widely 
organised  conspiracy  in  a  country  full  of  informers, 
but  he  kept  his  secret  so  well  that  at  the  critical 
moment  men  and  arms  were  not  ready.    The  Kildare 
peasants  had  come  to  Dublin,  but  went  away  sulkily 
disappointed  with  the  enthusiastic  boy  whose  green 
uniform  and  brilliant  oratory  were  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  revolutionary  army  they  had  hoped  to  find.  The 
Wicklow  men  never  came,  and  on  the  fatal  evening 
Emmet  found  himself  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
Dublin  ragamuffins,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  lead  into 
the  Wicklow  hills  to  await  reinforcement.    But  the 
mob  mutinied,  and  when  their  commander-in-chief  left 
them  in  disgust,  began  an  aimless  riot,  killed  an  un- 
\  armed  old  man,  and  were  dispersed  by  two  companies 
of  infantry.    Had  there  been  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  efficient   police   the   rising  would   have  been 
suppressed  with  even  greater  ease.     And  yet  for  a 
moment  the  danger  was  real.     In    1803  there  was 
a  far  better   chance  of  a   formidable   French  inva- 
sion than  in  1798,  the  country  was  smarting  under 
the  brutalities  of  the  Loyalist  irregulars,  and  Robert 
Emmet  was  in  close  touch  with  Paris,  where  his  elder 
brother  Thomas  was  daily  exhibiting  his  incapacity  to 
Napoleon.    Wickham,  the  Chief  Secretary,  received  in 
June  a  warning  which  he  thought  unimportant  and  did 
not  even  report  to  the  Viceroy.    Had  Robert  Emmet 
not  been  too  academic  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  he  might  have  struck  a  very  hard 
blow.    But  his  mind  was  essentially  that  of  the  enthusi- 
astic undergraduate,  and  he  had  as  little  power  of 
utilising  the  forces  of  peasant  discontent  as  a  Moscow 
student  of  twenty-five  would  have  to-day  of  leading  a 
successful  revolution.    He  might  have  escaped,  but  he 
lingered  in  Ireland  that  he  might  once  more  see  Sarah 
Curran,  to  whom  he  was  secretly  betrothed.    After  his 
arrest  he  was  deceived  by  a  gaoler  who  promised  to 
take  her  a  letter  but  handed  it  to  the  authorities.  It 
supplied  the  clue  they  needed.     Hardwicke  showed 
the  most  delicate  consideration  to  the  unhappy  girl, 
whose  tragic  story  is  now  well  known  to  the  world, 
but  with  Emmet  the  law  took  its  course.   When  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  Dublin  mob  he  had  unwittingly  ignited 
an  infernal  machine,  and  the  technical  though  not  the 
moral   guilt    of    Kilwarden's   death   was   upon  his 
shoulders.    And  so  he  passed  to  an  ignominious  end. 
Treachery  was  near  him  to  the  last  :   his  counsel, 
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MacNally,  was  a  paid  spy  who  revealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment his  client's  confidences. 

Emmet  himself  bore  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  the 
Hardwicke  regime,  but  he  believed  in  the  stock  revo- 
lutionary shibboleth  that  a  benevolent  despotism  is  the 
most  dangerous  to  a  nation.  It  is  clear  that  under  the 
surface  three-fourths  of  Ireland  were  disaffected,  but 
oddly  enough  in  the  general  election  of  1802  the 
members  who  had  voted  for  the  Union  had  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  their  seats.  The  responsible  leaders  of 
Irish  opinion  were  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  Emmet's 
movement.  Grattan  himself  raised  a  troop  of  yeo- 
manry, and  O'Connell,  then  a  promising  young  bar- 
rister, enlisted  in  a  volunteer  corps.  They  felt  the 
criminality  of  an  attempt  to  rekindle  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  1798. 

Much  has  recently  been  written  about  Emmet,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Macdonagh  has  not  used  his  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  the  exact  bearing  of  the  State 
Papers  upon  certain  theories  which  have  won  some 
acceptance  among  the  uncritical.  For  instance  Madden, 
the  author  of  "  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen  ",  invented 
the  theory  that  the  insurrection  was  due  to  agents 
provocateurs.  Miss  Guiney  in  her  "  Robert  Emmet " 
has  adopted  the  view,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
asserts  that  the  late  Sir  Bernard  Burke  told  him  that 
the  secret  records  proved  the  truth  of  the  story.  The 
papers  now  published  completely  demolish  the  fabrica- 
tion. Again,  Emmet's  last  speech  as  reported  contains 
a  defiance  of  the  French  (whom  he  would  have  accepted 
as  allies  but  resisted  as  conquerors,  had  Napoleon  tried 
to  treat  Ireland  like  Switzerland),  which  his  brother 
believed  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Government. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  passage  is  genuine — as  any- 
body except  the  orator's  great-nephew  might  have 
decided  long  ago  from  its  style.  Mr.  Macdonagh  tells 
us  that  he  "  perused  with  the  intensest  interest " 
Emmet's  own  story  of  his  scheme,  which  he  seems  to 
think  unknown  to  the  world  until  he  read  it  at  the 
Home  Office,  but  which  he  has  for  some  reason 
not  printed.  The  whole  document  was  published 
three  years  ago  by  Mr.  O'Donoghue  in  his  "  Life  of 
Robert  Emmet ". 


AT  THE  TSAR'S  COURT. 

'  With  the  Russians  in  Peace  and  War  :  Recollections 
of  a  Military  Attache."  By  Colonel  the  Hon.  F.  A. 
Wellesley.  London :  Eveleigh  Nash.  1905.  12s.  6d. 

COLONEL  WELLESLEY  (who  is  a  son  of  the 
second  Lord  Cowley,  British  Ambassador  at  Paris 
during  the  'fifties)  was  British  Military  Attache"  at 
S.  Petersburg  from  1871  to  1878.  He  had  every 
opportunity  of  studying  the  Russians  in  their  own 
country  during  peace  and  in  the  Balkan  provinces 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  which  began  in  1877. 
His  reminiscences  are  written  in  a  pleasant  and  straight- 
forward manner,  and  though  utterly  devoid  of  pretence 
are  more  informative  than  other  more  ambitious  works 
on  Russia,  because  there  is  no  second-hand  evidence 
here  or  hasty  compilation  of  statistics  from  libraries  or 
state  papers.  This  volume  contains  the  observations 
of  a  shrewd  and  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  who  lived 
at  the  centre  of  the  situation,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  great  actors  in  the  drama  which 
culminated  in  the  fall  of  Plevna.  Colonel  Wellesley  is 
evidently  quite  free  from  insular  prejudice  against 
foreigners  ;  and  indeed  of  the  Russian  people  and 
the  real  reformers,  who  are  very  stupidly  called 
Nihilists,  he  writes  sympathetically.  But  the  Russian 
governing  classes,  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  aristocrats, 
and  the  bureaucrats,  he  condemns  with  cool  and  judicial 
disapproval.  Colonel  Wellesley  gives  striking  instances 
of  the  gross  corruption,  which  is  laughingly  accepted 
by  Grand  Dukes  and  indeed  all  officials  as  a  national 
custom  :  while  no  one  who  has  ever  read  will  forget 
his  account  of  how  the  battleship  "  Peter  the  Great" 
was  faked  up  with  canvas  turrets  and  sham  armour 
and  dummy  guns  for  the  inspection  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  "  La  Troisieme  Section"  is  only 
glanced  at  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  does  not  deal  in 
sensational  horrors.    Colonel  Wellesley's  conclusion  is 


that  Russian  life  is  a  strange  compound  of  luxury  and 
barbarism  :  and  his  entertaining  and  instructive  "book, 
which  must  interest  everyone  at  the  present  time,  illus- 
trates the  saying  that  if  you  scratch  a  Russian  you  will 
find  a  Tartar. 

Of  latent  barbarism  in  the  Russians  (it  is  probably 
latent  in  every  nation)  the  central  episode  of  Colonel 
Wellesley's  story  is  a  proof.  It  was  Colonel  Wellesley's 
duty  to  write  home  to  his  Government  confidential  re- 
ports on  the  Russian  army.  When  Russia  declared  war 
upon  Turkey,  Colonel  Wellesley  wrote  home  an  un- 
favourable account  of  the  Russian  mobilisation.  An 
English  Cabinet  Minister — it  must  we  suppose  have 
been  Lord  Derby — communicated  the  substance  of  the 
despatch  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  who 
passed  it  on  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  S.  Petersburg, 
who  told  it  to  Baron  Jomini,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
War  !  The  indiscretion  of  the  English  Minister  and  the 
French  Ambassador  was  gross  and  culpable,  of  course  ; 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Russians  should  be  angry. 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  cut  by  S.  Petersburg  society, 
and  was  told  he  had  better  not  go  to  the  club.  Had  the 
Russian  Government  asked  to  have  him  replaced  by 
another  officer  we  do  not  think  the  request  would  have 
been  unreasonable.  But  as  the  Tsar  invited  Colonel 
Wellesley,  though  after  some  delay,  to  join  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  on  the  Danube,  what 
followed  was  quite  indefensible.  "  Colonel  Wellesley", 
said  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  u  I  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Emperor,  my  brother,  to  receive  you  at  my 
headquarters,  an  order  which,  whatever  my  personal 
feelings  may  be,  I  am  obliged  to  obey.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  tell  you  that  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  you  have  reported  to  your  Government  in  a 
disparaging  manner  of  the  mobilisation  of  my  army, 
a  mobilisation  at  which  you  were  not  yourself  present, 
and  concerning  the  details  of  which  you  were  therefore 
absolutely  ignorant.  As  I  said  before,  I  must  obey  the 
Emperor's  orders  and  receive  you  at  my  headquarters. 
I  warn  you,  however,  that  I  shall  have  you  strictly 
watched,  and  that  if  you  say  or  do  or  write  anything 
of  which  I  do  not  approve,  I  will  turn  you  out  of  my 
army  (je  vous  chasserai  de  mon  arm£e),"  and  as  he  said 
these  last  words  the  Grand  Duke  snapped  his  fingers 
in  the  air.  Colonel  Wellesley  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  decline  the  Grand  Duke's  proffered  hand, 
to  leave  the  room  with  a  bow,  and  to  take  the  next 
train  to  Bucharest,  whence  he  reported  the  affair 
by  cable  and  despatch  (which  he  knew  would  be  read 
by  the  Russians)  to  Lord  Derby.  The  following  morn- 
ing two  general  officers  in  full  uniform,  one  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  other  from  the  Grand  Duke,  almost 
tumbled  over  one  another  into  Colonel  Wellesley's  room 
at  the  hotel  begging  him  to  return  to  headquarters,  and 
of  course  the  thing  was  patched  up.  The  next  time  the 
Grand  Duke  saw  Colonel  Wellesley  he  said,  "This  is  a 
nice  scrape  you  have  got  me  into  with  the  Emperor,  the 
Queen,  and  your  Government.  Surely  it  was  rather 
hard  on  me  that  you  should  have  taken  so  seriously 
words  that  were  uttered  with  perhaps  not  sufficient  con- 
sideration .  .  .  Anyhow  I  am  sorry  for  what  took 
place.  Will  you  shake  hands  and  think  no  more  about 
it  ? "  Is  not  this  episode  very  characteristic  of  the 
Russians  ? 

Colonel  Wellesley  gives  a  vivid  and  pathetic  picture 
of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Plevna,  and  of  the  sur- 
render of  his  sword  to  the  Tsar  by  the  wounded 
Osman.  These  pages  will  cure  any  one  of  the  delusion 
that  the  Transvaal  war  was  conducted  by  "methods  of 
barbarism  ".  Colonel  Wellesley  tells  a  capital  story  of  the 
Congress  at  Berlin,  which  he  got  from  Count  Sohou- 
valoff.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  had 
been  discussing  in  private  the  crucial  question  of  the 
frontier  of  East  Roumelia,  and  each  statesman  was 
armed  with  a  secret  map,  showing,  from  opposite  points 
of  view,  the  frontier  which  would  be  demanded,  and  the 
frontier  which  would  be  accepted.  After  one  of  these 
discussions  Beaconsfield  carried  off  Gortchakoff  s  secret 
map  by  mistake,  and  the  Russian  Chancellor  uncon- 
sciously pocketed  the  English  secret  map  !  The  result 
was  a  very  funny  scene  at  the  Congress,  which  required 
all  Bismarck's  tact  to  smooth  over.  We  are  afraid  how- 
ever that  Schouvaloff  invented  this  story  :  it  is  too  good 
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to  be  true.  Colonel  Wellesley  concludes  with  a  sober 
discussion  of  the  Russian  menace  to  India,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  what  we  take  to  be  his  propo- 
sition, namely,  that  the  danger  is  not  so  much  that  the 
Russians  would  take  India,  but  that  they  would  force 
Great  Britain  to  keep  a  very  large  army  there. 


THE   MENTAL   LIFE   OF    THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

"  A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  By  John  Theodor  Merz.  Vol.  II. 
London  :  Blackwood.    15s.  net. 

WITH  the  completion  of  this  volume  Dr.  Merz  has 
brought  to  a  close  the  first  part  of  his  great  task 
and  has  given  us  a  complete  history  of  the  development 
of  scientific  thought  during  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
as  this  is  the  epoch  which  saw  in  chemistry  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  hypothesis  and  the  creation  of  the  science  of 
organic  chemistry,  which  in  physics  witnessed  on  one 
hand  the  growth  of  the  theory  of  thermodynamics  and 
on  the  other  the  discovery  of  all  the  marvels  of  electricity, 
which  again  saw  the  whole  domain  of  biology  revolu- 
tionised by  the  work  of  Darwin,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  no  more  pregnant  a  period  is  likely  to  occur  again 
in  the  history  of  science. 

In  this  fact  lies  much  of  the  importance  of  Dr.  Merz' 
work  ;  in  a  striking  passage  in  the  introduction  to  his  > 
earlier  volume  (published  in  1896,  reprinted  1904)  he 
outlines  his  ambition  to  record  the  inner  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  "  It  is  the  object  of  these  volumes 
to  fix,  if  possible,  this  possession  ;  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  that  which  appears  to  me  our  secret 
property  ;  in  the  last  and  dying  hour  of  a  remarkable 
age  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  fading  outlines  of  its 
mental  life  ;  to  try  and  trace  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
all  possible  information,  gained  from  the  written  testi- 
monies or  the  records  of  others,  to  work  them  into  a 
coherent  picture,  which  may  give  to  those  who  follow 
some  idea  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  our  age 
looked  upon  the  world  and  life,  how  it  intellectualised 
and  spiritualised  them." 

Such  a  record,  as  Dr.  Merz  truly  indicates,  can  only 
be  drawn  up  by  one  who  has  lived  among  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  new-born  opinion,  who  has  been  touched  by 
the  fire  of  controversies  and  caught  at  first  or  second 
hand  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  protagonists  in 
the  discussions  that  attended  each  fresh  advance.  Take 
any  controversy  now  fifty  years  old,  it  is  possible  to 
recover  the  written  words  of  each  party  and  by  carefully 
dating  them  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  to  the  posi- 
tion we  now  hold,  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  try  to 
realise  how  the  conflicting  schools  appeared  to  one 
another,  how  it  struck  a  contemporary,  what  indeed  the 
coil  was  all  about,  so  much  has  the  point  of  view  which 
has  finally  prevailed  become  a  part  of  our  general  mental 
equipment.  How  difficult  it  is  for  example  even  now  to 
obtain  any  real  conception  of  the  pre-Darwinian  attitude 
of  mind,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Owen  or 
of  Wilberforce  with  regard  to  the  "  Origin  of  Species  ". 
Yet  there  are  many  still  living  to  report  to  us  the  passions 
that  then  stirred  the  scientific  world  ;  how  much  greater 
then  will  be  the  difficulty  a  generation  hence  to  frame 
a  conception  of  the  cross  currents  of  opinion  in  the  vital 
years  1859- 1870. 

It  is  then  Dr.  Merz'  object  to  write  a  history  of 
the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  shared  in  the  progress  and 
watched  many  of  the  changes  and  movements  he 
records.  It  is  not  his  function  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  achievement  nor  to  anticipate  the  effects 
of  this  or  that  conception  ;  his  attempt  is  to  set  out 
the  inner  life  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  secret 
springs  of  their  judgments  and  opinions.  To  him 
thought  "  denotes  the  whole  of  the  inner  or  hidden 
life  and  activity  of  a  period  or  a  nation  ".  Thought  also 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  real  to  us.  "The  pendulum 
which  swings  backwards  and  forwards  in  endless 
monotony,  the  planet  which  moves  round  the  sun  in 
unceasing  repetition,  the  atom  of  matter  which  vibrates 
in  the  same  path,  have  for  us  no  interest  beyond  the 


mathematical  formulae  which  govern  their  motions,  and 
;  which  permit  us  to  reproduce — i.e.  to  think  them." 
I      Dr.  Merz'  scheme  involves  the  division  of  his  subject 
into  three  great  sections  ;  the  first,  which  is  now  com- 
'  pleted  with  the  publication  of  this  volume,  deals  with 
the  history  of  scientific  thought,  science  being  taken  as 
defined  by  its  method  of  procedure,  which',  is  exact, 
objective,  and  capable  of  universal  verification.  The 
second  section  is  to  deal  with  the  history  of  philosophic 
I  thought,  philosophy  being  defined  as  speculation  carried 
j  out  according  to  method  and  aiming  at  systematic  unity. 
Finally  we  are  promised  the  history  of  the  religious 
thought  of  the  century,  under  which  comprehensive 
heading  is  to  be  included  all  the  unmethodical  thought, 
the  intuitions  and  aspirations  which  find  their  expression 
as  much  in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  age  as  in  its 
avowedly  religious  movements. 

In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Merz  continues  the  method 
he  had  before  adopted  of  enumerating  and  analysing 
"the  general  views  under  the  guidance  of  which  scien- 
tific work  has  progressed  in  the  course  of  the  century  ". 
Thus  the  first  chapter,  on  the  kinetic  or  mechanical 
view  of  nature,  traces  the  development  of  the  whole 
group  of  physical  theories  which  explain  phenomena  on 
a  basis  of  the  motion  of  some  medium.  There  we  read 
of  the  growth  of  the  undulating  theory  of  light,  its  later 
connexion  with  the  theory  of  electricity,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  both  in  a  more  general  theory  of  ether  motions, 
which  aims  at  ultimately  including  both  matter  and 
gravitation  in  its  scope,  a  mode  of  thought  which  has 
already  seen  some  staggering  developments  in  these 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Again  under  the 
heading  of  "  the  genetic  view  of  nature"  we  get  an 
outline  of  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  development,  of 
the  attempt  to  reduce  to  law  the  many  evidences  we 
possess  of  continuous  change  in  the  organic  world. 
Lamarck,  Humboldt,  Van  Baer  were  the  forerunners, 
then  came  Darwin  and  Wallace,  afterwards  we  read  of 
Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Haeckel.  Perhaps  the  most 
novel  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  "  the  statistical  view 
of  nature ",  by  which  Dr.  Merz  means  the  method  of 
treating  the  changes  taking  place  among  living  things 
by  grouping  them  into  classes  and  discussing  the  re- 
sults so  obtained  according  to  the  law  of  probabilities. 
While  the  method  has  its  application  in  physics  it  has 
found  its  most  fertile  field  in  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  heredity,  as  for  example  in  the  work  of  Galton. 
When  Dr.  Merz  comes  to  re-edit  this  chapter  he  will 
be  able  to  parallel  the  extraordinary  story  of  Mohr's 
forgotten  memoir  on  the  nature  of  heat  by  th'e  equally 
strange  story  of  the  oblivion  which  for  thirty  years 
overtook  Mendel's  paper  on  heredity,  .where  the 
statistical  method  is  used  with  such  striking  results, 
results  that  are  to-day  being  subjected  to  abundant  verifi-- 
cation  by  the  labours  of  De  Vries,  Corens,  Tschermak, 
Bateson  and  his  pupils.  Throughout  the  whole  book 
it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Merz'  strength  and  personal  sym- 
pathies lie  with  mathematics  and  with  the  application 
of  mathematics  to  physics  and  other  departments  of 
science,  hence  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  volume  on 
the  development  of  mathematical  thought  is  perhaps 
the  most  novel  and  suggestive  achievement  of  the 
book,  an  outline  which  may  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  layman  who  has  no  hope  of  ever  entering  into  the 
charmed  regions  of  transcendental  mathematics. 

While  we  cannot  pretend  that  Dr.  Merz'  book  is  easy 
reading,  for  the  demand  on  the  reader  may  be  gauged  by 
its  scope  and  by  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  conceptions 
with  which  it  is  occupied,  yet  the  style  is  clear  and  lucid, 
the  human  element  is  never  lacking,  and  the  reader  may 
catch  something  of  Dr.  Merz'  own  fervour  of  interest  and 
a  little  of  the  glow  of  spirit  with  which  each  discovery 
was  received.  Errors  in  detail  are  inevitable,  no  man 
can  range  with  security  over  the  whole  field  of  scientific 
thought,  here  and  there  some  errors  in  perspective, 
some  stress  in  the  wrong  place  must  come,  but  they  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  the  general  value  of  the  book  nor 
detract  from  the  singular  impression  of  dignified  order 
and  insight  it  conveys.  Dr.  Merz'  book  completes  for 
the  nineteenth  century  the  design  sketched  by  Whewell 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences",  and  again 
it  may  be  said  to  bring  down  to  a  later  period,  adding 
the  history  and  throwing  it  all  into  a  general  philosophic 
framework,  the  material  of  that  most  suggestive  little 
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book  Jevons'  "  Principles  of  Science  ".  We  look 
forward  with  something  more  than  interest  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  part,  when  Dr.  Merz  will 
similarly  review  the  philosophic  thought  of  the  age 
and  show  how  the  scientific  thought,  of  which  he  has 
already  given  us  an  account,  has  affected  and  been 
incorporated  into  the  wider  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  being  and  the  problem  of  existence. 


ORCHID  HUNTING  IN  AMERICA. 

"Bog-trotting  for  Orchids."    By  Grace  Greylock  Niles. 
New  York  and  London:  Putnam.   1905.  12s.6d.net. 

IN  its  own  fashion  this  is  a  delightful  book.  Miss 
Niles,  an  ardent  collector  and  botanist,  records  in  its 
pages  her  adventures  on  many  a  ramble  in  the  Hoosac 
Valley,  which  lies  in  the  Taconic  Mountains  that  are 
situated  in  Vermont  and  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

For  the  most  part  orchids  were  her  spoil,  but  when 
she  came  across  other  floral  treasures  she  did  not  turn 
away  from  them.  Thus  she  describes  the  scarce  Walk- 
ing Leaf  (Camptosorus  rhizophyllus),  a  strange  little  fern 
that  throws  out  a  long  and  narrow  runner  from  the  end 
of  which  spring  radicles.  Then  another  runner  is  pro- 
jected, and  thus  it  progresses  from  spot  to  spot  as  ivy. 
This  fern  will  only  thrive  upon  limestone  rocks.  Also 
she  tells  us  of  the  crimson-veined  pitcher  plants,  or  Side- 
saddle flowers  (Sarracenia  purpurea).  These  strange 
plants  are  carnivorous  and  live  upon  flies  and  moths  in 
a  way  horribly  suggestive  of  the  habits  of  humanity. 
Indeed,  they  can  even  digest  snails,  for  Miss  Niles 
found  no  less  than  two  dozen  of  these  entrapped  in  the 
leaves  of  one  of  them. 

Of  the  seventy-one  species  of  Orchidaceae  that  are 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  about  forty-two 
flourish  in  the  Hocsac  Valley.  All  of  these  have  interest 
and  many  are  of  great  beauty,  especially,  amongst 
others  that  might  be  named,  the  large  yellow  Moccasin- 
flower  (Cypripedium  hirsutum),  the  Showy  Lady's  Slipper 
(Cypripedium  reginae),  the  pink  Moccasin-flower  (Cypri- 
pedium acaule)  and  the  fragrant  white  Moccasin-flower 
(Cypripedium  montanum).  It  is  sad  to  learn  from  Miss 
Niles'  pages  that  even  in  these  secluded  regions  many 
lovely  orchids  are  being  ruthlessly  exterminated.  In- 
deed she  says  that  in  localities  where  a  few  years  ago 
she  found  them  in  abundance,  hardly  a  trace  of  their  | 
kind  now  remains.  They  are  recklessly  dug  up  by  i 
visitors  ;  also  the  roots  of  some  of  them  have  unfor- 
tunately a  reputation  for  healing  qualities  and  are  used 
in  infusions,  tinctures  and  ointments,  a  custom  that, 
unless  it  is  checked,  must  end  in  their  extinction. 

The  description  given  in  this  book  of  the  haunts  ; 
where  most  of  these  orchids  are  found  will  explain  to 
many  an  English  gardener  the  reason  of  his  failure  to 
establish  the  hardy  and  beautiful  specimens  of  North 
Atlantic  Cypripediums  which  are  imported  freely  into 
this  country.  At  home  they  grow  in  dense,  shaded 
places,  where  springs  well  up  through  sphagnum  moss  I 
that  has  gathered  in  the  course  of  years  over  the  rotting 
trunks  of  fallen  forest  trees,  which  once  stood  around 
the  stagnant  marshland  pools.  Few  of  us  have  such 
sites  at  command  and  therefore  our  hardy,  terrestrial 
orchids  fail.  It  is  a  pity,  since  in  their  way  they  are 
quite  as  beautiful  as  those  which  we  grow  under  glass,  j 
whose  natural  conditions  we  are  able  to  reproduce  more 
closely  by  the  aid  of  well-managed  hot-water  pipes, 
peat  and  added  moisture.  Although  the  somewhat 
limited  nature  of  its  subject  naturally  leads  to  repeti- 
tion, Miss  Niles'  book  is  as  well  written  as  it  is  learned. 
As  an  example  of  her  style  we  will  quote  from  it  one 
paragraph,  her  last: — 

"  It  is  in  the  deepest  and  most  secluded  swamps  that 
the  shy  orchid  blooms,  far  beyond  the  realm  of  lawn  or 
garden.  Few  indeed  realise  what  a  world  of  beauty 
and  order  lies  sleeping  unsought  and  unseen  in  the 
mossy  recesses  of  our  mountains — a  wonderland  of 
discovery  to  any  one  who  persistently,  though  reve- 
rently, seeks  to  lure  from  Nature  the  secret  of  her  deep 
letreats." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  numerous  illustrations 
are  excellent,  especially  those  of  orchids  reproduced  in 


colour,  some  of  which  seem  to  us  extraordinarily  good. 
This  work  is  one  which  may  be  cordially  recommended 
to  all  lovers  of  Nature  and  of  flowers. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Apple  of  Eden.''   By  E.  Temple  Thurston.  London  ! 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Thurston's   novel  is  neither  witty,  wise,  nor 
interesting.     It  deals  with  an  unpleasant   subject  in 
I  an  unpleasant  manner.    The  story  tells  of  the  awaken- 
1  ing  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  a  young  priest  who  has 
'  taken  the  vow  at  a  period  before  he  was  conscious 
of  the  full   meaning  of  what  he  was  doing.  The 
absolute  morbid  absorption   of  the    man's   mind  in 
what  becomes  the  one  and  only  subject  to  him  may  be 
true,  but  is  certainly  not   edifying  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  blatant  Protestant  who  would  view 
with  delight  the  belittling  of  every  Roman  Catholic 
institution.    The  style  in  which  the  story  is  told  is 
clumsy  in  the  extreme.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary verbosity  and  repetition,  and  the  attention  of 
j  the  reader  is  permitted  to  wander  from  the  main  theme 
I  on  several  important  occasions.    The  construction  of 
the  sentences  is  slipshod,  as  witness  the  following  : — 
"  She  was  a  woman,  and  in  her  eyes  that  word  was  to 
■  be  seen,  written  with  all  the  little  differences  from  the 
other  sex,  all  the  subtle  allurements  and  all  the  fascina- 
tions which  that  word  in  its  truest  sense  can  hold  for 
the  truest  instinct  of  a  man."    It  is  easy,  perhaps,  to 
!  see  what  the  writer  is  driving  at,  but  it  is  not  easy 
\  to  conceive  a  more  awkward  mode  of  expressing  a 
simple  idea.    In  humour  Mr.  Thurston  is  absolutely 
lacking.      He  is  sometimes  facetious,  but  the  only 
humorous  passages  in  his  book  are  quite  unintentional. 
He  is  absolutely  serious  for  instance  in  the  following 
passage,  when  the  renegade  priest  is  confessing  his 
sin  : — 

"'You — you  only  kissed  her  ?  '  .  .  . 
"  *  That  is  all.    Glory  be  to  God  wasn't  it  enough  ?  ' 
"  Father  Conelly  looked  up  into  the  curate's  eyes. 
'  Faith,  it's  well  you  found  it  so  ',  he  said." 

And  that  is  the  worst  of  the  whole  book.  When 
1  the  author  would  have  us  sympathise  with,  or  at 
least  realise  the  point  of  view  of,  his  hero,  he  only 
succeeds  in  making  him  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anyone  but  a  maniac  acting  as  did  Father 
Michael.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  girl,  even 
though  she  he  artfully  named  as  in  the  story  "  Miss 
Lawless ",  desiring  for  an  instant  to  kiss  so  tire- 
some a  prig  with  his  constant  reference  to  the 
"works  of  philosophy  "  he  has  read,  but  who  shows 
throughout  a  spirit  so  unphilosophic.  The  whole 
thing  in  fact  bristles  with  impossibilities  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  a  conception  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  written  by  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the 
whole  system  of  which  he  writes  is  evidently  quite 
imperfect — for  the  book  is  full  of  trivial  inaccuracies 
such  as  where  he  alludes  to  a  bishop  sitting  on  a 
"  faldstool  " — and  who  is  obviously  incapable  of  enter- 
ing for  an  instant  into  the  real  spirit  of  the  institution 
with  which  he  deals.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  may 
or  may  not  be  a  mistake — we  write  from  a  standpoint 
quite  independent — but  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
take  upon  themselves,  either  in  tract  or  in  fiction, 
violently  to  attack  an  article  of  faith  of  a  large  portion 
of  Christendom  to  arm  themselves  with  some  measure 
of  authority  lest  they  end  by  merely  covering  them- 
selves with  ridicule. 

"  Cut  Laurels."    By  M.  Hamilton.    London  :  Heinemann. 
1905.  6s. 

"  Cut  Laurels  "  is  essentially  a  woman's  book  (and 
a  very  good  one)  for  women,  with  a  heroine  that  could 
only  be  drawn  by  a  woman— finely,  and  sensitively  ; 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  goodness,  and 
of  the  dignity  of  self-sacrifice.  Perhaps  "  Katherine" 
is  sometimes  irritatingly  self-denying,  and  almost 
obtuse  in  her  humility,  but  she  has  the  wonderful  high 
spirits  which  often  distinguish  a  woman  predestined  to 
suffering,  she  has  a  pleasant  gift  of  humour,  and  ex- 
|  cellent  good  sense,  combined  with  a  genuine  nobility 
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of  character.  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  an 
admirable  creation.  All  the  feminine  characters,  the 
consumptive,  foolish  Lady  Hewhuul,  the  pretty  shallow 
Phyllis,  and  the  humble  pathetic  native  wife  Umbusa 
are  recognisable  types.  The  male  characters  are  less 
intelligible — "  {Catherine's  "  husband  is  shadowy  and 
unsatisfactory,  even  the  terrible  eighteen  years'  im- 
prisonment after  Omdurman  is  hardly  enough  to  account 
for  his  apathy  and  callous  stupidity.  The  two  children  of 
his  native  wife  are  delightful,  the  fat,  obstinate,  ill-fated 
little  Suleiman,  true  child  of  an  Egyptian  mother,  and 
the  precocious,  acute  Abdullah,  devoted  to  his  English 
father,  and  ambitious  to  play  "  ker-ricket ".  There 
are  occasional  picturesque  passages  of  description,  of 
Egyptian  scenery,  but  the  author's  excellence  lies  in  the 
description  of  ordinary  feminine  emotions  and  subtleties 
of  behaviour — she  is  fortunately  not  ambitious  of  making 
great  effects,  or  of  attacking  weighty  problems,  and 
succeeds  admirably  within  her  limitations.  Her  style 
is  easy  and  unaffected,  intelligent  and  refined. 

"  The  Bell  in  the  Fog :  and  Other  Storie6."    By  Gertrude 
Atherton.   London :  Macmillan.    1905.  6s. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  exhibits  the  author 
in  a  variety  of  moods.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same 
level  of  excellence  but  every  story  -is  marked  by  some 
distinction  of  treatment.  Mrs.  Atherton  possesses  in  a 
remarkable  degree  aptitude  in  selection — that  most 
necessary  and  so  rare  qualification  of  the  short-story 
writer.  She  knows  how  to  gain  her  effects  by  vigorous 
exclusion  from  her  story  of  all  the  things  that  do  not 
matter.  Every  touch  tells.  There  is  a  certain  morbidity 
of  sentiment  about  most  of  the  stories  and  they  possess 
the  power  of  haunting  the  memory.  Among  the  most 
striking  are  "The  Greatest  Good  of  the  Greatest 
Number  "  and  "  The  Tragedy  of  a  Snob  ". 

"The  Torch-Bearers."    By  Mary   Bradford  Whiting. 
London :  Dent.    1905.    4s.  6d. 

The  author  of  "The  Torch-Bearers"  seems  to  share 
the  late  Seton-Merriman's  weakness  for  a  political 
imbroglio,  for  mysterious  doings,  and  secret  meetings  ; 
there  is  the  same  absurd  effect  of  the  ordinary  puppet 
of  the  novelist  mouthing  commonplace  tirades  against 
the  enemies  of  liberty  ;  the  same  vague  generalities  of 
political  doctrine  ;  the  same  futilities  of  conspiracy. 
Doubtless  in  real  life,  conspirators  are  equally  ineffec- 
tive and  naive,  and  would-be  destructive  secret 
machinery,  and  agencies,  equally  clumsy  and  stupid  ; 
but  the  absurdities  and  commonplaceness  might,  by 
an  artist,  be  set  on  the  stage,  and  lifted  with  their 
grim  contexts  of  treachery  and  violence  into  some- 
thing resembling  a  grotesque  tragedy,  pathetic  and 
ridiculous  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Whiting's  hero 
follows  the  safe  political  path  of  the  "juste  milieu", 
he  avoids  alike  the  pitfall  of  anarchism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  clericalism  on  the  other.  He  has  sound 
Protestant  views  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  is  convinced  that  the  destinies  of  Italy  lie  safely  in 
the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  There 
is  evidence  in  this  story  of  intelligent  study  of  Italian 
history,  and  of  existing  conditions  in  Italy  political  and 
social  ;  but  no  display  of  remarkable  political  insight, 
of  unusual  erudition,  of  profound  thought  or  of 
brilliant  fervid  eloquence.  The  characterisation  is  in 
the  main  good,  the  male  characters  being  unusually 
well-defined  and  convincing.  The  story  is  moderately 
interesting,  and  well  written,  and  quite  readable,  but 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  somewhat  over-ambitious 
effort. 

"The  Fate  of  Felix."     By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 
London  :  Long.    1905.  6s. 

"  The  Fate  of  Felix  "  is  a  stupid  story  of  the  cheap, 
melodramatic  order — a  lunatic  wife,  driven  mad  by 
hypnotism  ;  an  apparently  bigamous  marriage  ;  a  false 
funeral ;  two  escaped  convicts  ;  a  murder  which  has  no 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  plot ;  a  mawkish  love 
story  ;  a  little  sentimental  religion,  such  are  the  chief  in- 
gredients. The  plot  is  absurd,  the  writing  commonplace, 
the  humour  dismal,  and  the  reflections  trite.  The  fre- 
quent references  to  the  "Veddas",  "Confucianism", 
"  the  theories  of  Leucippus  "  and  the  use  of  medical 


phraseology,  are  evidently  intended  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  author's  learning,  which  we  suspect  to 
be  scarcely  even  superficial. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Hierurgia  Anglicana."  Part  III.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Vernon  Staley.  London:  The  De  La  More  Press.  1904. 
73.  6d.  net. 

Rarely  a  quarter  of  the  material  in  this  volume  was  in  the 
old  Camden  Society's  "Hierurgia"  of  1848,  and  the  editor 
might  have  added  very  many  more  extracts,  especially  on 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  had  space  permitted.  The  three  parts 
constitute  a  valuable  mass  of  information  upon  post-Reforma- 
tion usages.  Exactly  the  same  things  were  said  of  the 
"historic  High-church  party",  as  regards  priestcraft  and 
Romanising,  as  arc  charged  against  their  successors  to-day. 
The  older  Puritans,  however,  objected  rather  to  ceremonialism 
and  sacramentalism  than  to  "sacerdotal  pretensions"  and 
ecclesiastical  censures.  Part  of  the  present  volume  consists  of 
extracts  relating  to  a  now  almost  obsolete  penitential  discipline. 
In  respect  of  this  the  little  tinger  of  Calvin  was  thicker  than 
the  loins  of  Catholicism.  Nor  did  his  followers  object  to  "  the 
Scripture  bids  us  fast",  but  only  to  "the  Church  says  now". 
The  spirit  of  our  own  age  dislikes  authority  and  ecclesiasticism 
rather  than  externals.  Ridley's  and  Latimer's  views  on  the 
power  of  the  Keys  would  seem  to  some  of  our  present  bishops 
and  moderates  quite  reactionary,  and  the  nonconformist 
Reynolds  himself  "  was  so  well  satisfied  in  the  power  and 
nature  of  sacerdotal  absolution  that  he  did  earnestly  desire  it 
at  the  time  of  his  death",  in  1607,  kissing  the  hand  of  his 
confessor.  In  Ireland  a  shriving  bell  was  tolled  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  temp.  Charles  I.  As  late  as  Georgian  times  Fiddes 
writes  : — "  It  is  a  groundless  insinuation,  and  not  the  less  so 
for  being  designed  as  a  popular  one,  that  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing sacerdotal  absolution  subjects  the  laity  to  the  clergy  ;  it 

!  only  subjects  them  to  the  institution  of  God."  And  that 
excellent  specimen  of  the  modern  Whig  bishop,  Vowler 
Short,  is  quoted  as  condemning  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
which  most  unscripturally  makes  an  unshrived  generation  the 
judge,  in  old  Bishop  Hall's  phrase,  each  man  of  his  own 
leprosy.  The  restrictions  on  times  for  contracting  matrimony, 
enforced  in  Shakespeare's  day  and  later — "  marriage  comes 

I  in  ",  "  marriage  goes  out ",  as  the  almanacks  had  it — now  only 
extend  customarily  to  Lent.    On  the  other  hand  the  old  Church 

j  Sunday  was  observed  with  a  broad  and  indulgent  humanity, 
ill  replaced  by  modern  dulness  diversified  by  Hurlingham, 
Maidenhead  and  Hendon.  "There  were  no  rates  for  the  poor 
in  my  grandfather's  days  ",  says  Aubrey.  "  The  church-ale  of 
Whitsuntide  did  the  business.    In  every  parish  is  (or  was)  a 

i  church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks,  &c,  utensils  for 

,  dressing  provision.  There  the  housekeepers  [hospitable  folk] 
met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.    The  young 

;  people  were  there  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at 
butts,  &c,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by  and  looking  on.  All 
things  were  civil  and  without  scandal".  Of  course  they  had 
all  been  to  church.  A  useful  section  of  Provost  Staley's  col- 
lection deals  with  hours  of  service.  A  revival  of  the  old  nine 
o'clock  for  the  high  celebration  would  solve  many  difficulties, 
Mattins  being  said  at  "the  beginning  of  this  day".  We  are 
told  in  Bishop  Sumner's  Life  that  King  George  IV.  was  "in 
the  habit  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  alone,  and  fasting, 
at  ten  o'clock  ".  There  is  a  useful  section  on  the  Kalendar,  and 
the  Provost  includes  in  this  volume  a  number  of  modern 
Declarations  on  various  subjects  as  well  as  the  "Responsio" 
of  the  English  Episcopate  to  their  "venerable  brother" 
Leo  XIII.'s  Apostolic  Letter  on  Anglican  ordinations.  The 
illustrations  are,  as  before,  very  serviceable,  but  Plate  I. 
strangely  enough,  deest.  This  "  Library  of  Liturgiology  and 
Ecclesiology  for  English  Readers  ",  edited  by  the  Provost  of 
Inverness,  is  admirably  printed  and  remarkably  cheap. 

"  Crockford's  Clerical  Directory  1905."  London :  Horace  Cox, 
1905.  20s. 

The  portentous  preface  is  no  more.  The  editor  has  returned 
to  the  primitive  practice  of  three  or  four  pages.  Judging  by 
the  very  liberal  spacing  and  the  poor  matter  included,  the 
editor  would  have  done  well  to  have  curtailed  still  further.  In 
fact  the  preface  has  done  its  work  and  might  now  be  discon- 
tinued altogether.  It  served  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  editor  and  the  clergy  when  the  book  was  less 
known  and  the  plans  on  which  it  is.  arranged  less  understood. 
Now  everybody  knows  "Crockford",  and  everyone  but  the 
professional  grumbler  is  content  with  it.  This  volume  is  well 
up  to  date.  The  creation  of  the  See  of  Birmingham  is  recog- 
nised and  the  translation  of  Dr.  Gore  is  recorded  though  it  was 
only  gazetted  on  20  January.  Errors  seem  to  be  fewer  even 
than  usual.  The  plan  of  inserting  each  man's  school  has  not 
been  continued.  It  was  tried  for  two  years  as  an  experiment, 
but  streams  of  letters  received  by  the  editor  showed  a  decided 
J  preponderance  of  opinion  against  it.    We  much  regret  that  it 
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has  not  been  found  possible  to  print  the  Index  of  Parishes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  to  turn  so  heavy  a  volume  about.  But  full  information 
and  accuracy  are  necessary  beyond  any  convenience  of  form. 
We  have  both  of  these  to  a  degree  which  makes  "  Crockford  " 
a  remarkable  book. 

"Bonnie  Scotland."  Painted  by  Sutton  Palmer.  Described  by 
A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.    London:  Black.    1904.    7s.  6d. 

"Scottish  Life  and  Character."  Painted  by  H.  J.  Dobson.  De- 
scribed by  William  Sanderson.  London :  Black.  1904. 
7s.  6d. 

••  Edinburgh."  Painted  by  John  Fulleylove.  Described  by 
Rosaline  Masson.    London :  Black.    1904.    7s.  6d. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  aim  of  Messrs.  Black  has  been 
to  make  the  illustrations  of  scenery  and  interiors  the  most 
prominent  features  of  these  books.  The  intention  above  all 
is  that  the  pictures  should  be  handsome  and  striking  and  in  pro- 
fusion so  that  they  may  appeal  to  the  man-in-the-street.  They 
at  any  rate  represent  scenes  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  inte- 
resting from  historical  associations,  or  touching  and  pathetic 
as  pictures  of  the  homes  and  persons  of  the  Scottish  people 
of  the  lowly  classes.  Taking  the  whole  group  together  we 
should  say  that  they  present  a  view  of  Scotland  which  will 
please  all  Scottish  people. 

They  are  essentially  popular  books,  aiming  at  broad  effects 
in  illustration  and  writing  They  are  handsome  in,  shall  we 
say,  bourgeoise  or  ordinary  prosperous  citizen  fashion,  and 
evidently  they  have  been  produced  at  very  considerable  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  and  from  the  popular  point  of  view  every 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  books  attractive.  Dealing 
with  Edinburgh  Miss  Masson  has  perhaps  had  the  subject 
which  admits  best  of  literary  treatment ;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  a  better  account  has  ever  been  given  for  "  tourist  " 
purposes  of  a  great  city  of  which  there  remains  little  new 
to  say  but  of  which  the  old  is  ever  attractive.  There  is  much 
vigour  and  robustness  in  the  writing  of "  Bonnie  Scotland " 
and  there  may  be  a  resemblance  in  its  crudity  in  some 
respects  to  its  plates,  which  have  too  much  monotony  of 
aggressive  browns  and  reds  in  them,  and  appear  most  of  them 
to  have  been  taken  in  late  autumn  ;  but  it  serves  its  purpose. 

"Scottish  Life  and  Character"  tends  too  much  to  the  ultra- 
domestic  sentimental  side,  especially  in  its  pictures  ;  though 
these  are  reproductions  of  a  series  of  well-known  paintings 
by  an  artist  who  has  done  for  the  cottagers  what  "  Old 
Mortality"  did  for  the  tombstones  of  the  Covenanters.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  we  had  read  so  much  about  Scottish 
virtues  and  devotion,  of  its  domesticity,  of  its  ministers  and 
elders  and  the  rest,  as  to  grow  heartily  tired  of  them,  one 
and  all. 

"Literary  Landmarks  of  the  Scottish  Universities."  By  Lawrence 
Hntton.    London :  Putnam.    1904.     5s.  net. 

In  a  small  book  of  two  hundred  pages,  the  last  of  a  series  of 
such  Literary  Landmarks  by  Mr.  Hutton  who  died  while  it  was 
being  printed,  a  very  pleasant  and  amusing  set  of  notes  anti- 
quarian and  biographical  is  put  together  about  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  S.  Andrews  Universities.  All  is  on  a 
very  small  scale,  but  this  makes  it  more  readable  as  there  is 
no  congestion  of  stodgy  details.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
for  the  title  Landmarks.  Lor  instance  Charles  Darwin  studied 
at  Edinburgh  but  his  residence  there  had  nothing  of  the 
"  landmark  ::  nature  about  it.  The  book  has  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  old  and  the  new  buildings  and  old  students  will 
rind  interest  in  rtoticing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  their  time.  The  ancient  buildings  are  curious  specimens 
of  what  were  considered  good  enough  in  Scotland  as  universities 
in  olden  days. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Stanford  a  map  show- 
ing the  different  districts  under  the  Poor-law  administration  in 
the  County  of  London.  It  contains  also  a  list  of  the  various 
institutions  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Poor- 
law  schools,  and  the  district  sick  and  lunatic  asylums.  The 
map  is  in  colours  ;  the  districts  are  well  defined  and  easy  of 
reference.  It  is  a  very  useful  production  and  its  published 
price  is  half  a  guinea  net. 


THE  MARCH  REVIEWS. 

Modern  democracy  has  been  a  surprise  to  Mr.  John  Morley 
as  to  many  other  Radicals  who  believed  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  broaden  the  franchise  in  order  to  ensure  a  per- 
manent Radical  majority.  In  the  new  number  of  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century  '\  Mr.  Morley  explains  how  democracy  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  coincident  with  reaction,  and  he  points  out  how 
"  Little  England  :'  has  done  great  things  under  a  monarch  or 
aristocracy  or  both.  He  traces  the  origin  of  the  Imperialism 
of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  the  rejection  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886,  but  that  is  surely  much  too  restricted  a  view. 
The  Imperialism  which  has  been  such  a  disappointment  to  Mr. 
Moricy  and  his  friends,  which  they  have  shown  themselves  as 


utterly  unable  to  understand  as  to  foresee,  had  its  birth  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  rejection  of  the  laisser-faire  policy 
of  the  middle  of  last  century.  If  all  the  signs  point  to  the 
possibility  that  the  long  reign  of  an  Imperialist  Government  is 
nearing  its  end,  who  is  to  form  the  new  ministry  and  what  will 
be  its  policy?  For  an  answer  to  that  question  we  must 
turn  to  the  "  Fortnightly  Review ",  in  whose  pages  an 
anonymous  writer  discusses  the  probable  construction  and 
aims  of  a  Radical  Government.  He  seems  to  think  that 
if  Lord  Rosebery  holds  aloof  the  next  Prime  Minister  will 
be  neither  Lord  Spencer  nor  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
but  Mr.  Asquith.  The  Ministry  is  to  include  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  has  suffered  long  enough  from  "  the  rancorous  bitterness  " 
of  Mr.  Stead,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  must  be  given  "some- 
thing more  than  an  under-secretaryship ",  possibly  Mr.  John 
Burns,  Mr.  John. Ellis,  Dr.  Macnamara,  and  Mr.  Perks.  "Of 
the  future  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  it  is  difficult  to  speak." 
As  to  policy  the  Liberal  leaders  are  warned  that  they  must  take 
care,  if  they  would  not  prepare  for  their  followers  some  further 
disappointments.  They  must  not  for  instance  imagine  that 
they  are  going  to  find  it  a  simple  matter  to  reverse  the 
measures  passed  by  Mr.  Balfours  Government.  If  they  succeed 
in  carrying  their  views  regarding  education,  agricultural  rating, 
and  licensing  through  the  Commons  they  will  have  the  House 
of  Lords  to  face,  and  the  writer  thinks  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  been  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  majority  of 
the  electors  for  the  last  twenty  years,  "  will  contend  that  a  victory 
for  free  trade  does  not  mean  that  the  country  is  in  favour  of  great 
legislative  changes,  or  that  it  wishes  completely  to  reverse  some 
of  the  legislation  of  the  present  Parliament".  It  is  of  no  small 
interest  to  note  that  just  as  Mr.  Morley  traces  Imperialism  to 
1886  so  the  "Fortnightly"  writer  traces  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  same  year.  The  Radicals  have  not  yet 
paid  the  full  price  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  surrender  to  the 
Parnellites.     In  the  "National  Review"  the  position  of  the 
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The  national  mutual 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

Funds  nearly  £4,000,000.     Annual  Income  over  £600,000. 
New  Business,  1903-1904,  £2,664,000. 
No  Sharelwlders.       -       .       .     Purely  Mutual. 
Premium  Rates — 

10  peT  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foieign  Offices. 

Children's  Endowments — 

A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme.  "  A  Child's  Birthright "  — 
premiums  ceasing  on  death  of  parent. 

Annuities — 

The  Association  is  THE    BE8T    OFFICE    FOR  ANNUITIES. 

Return  generally  *  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices — in  some  cases  as 
much  as  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Large  Bonuses. 


Liberal  Conditions. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

76   and    77   CORNHILL,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Manager-JOHN  B.  GILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 
Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

CAPITAL,    5^  MILLIONS  STERLING. 
INVESTED  FUNDS,    "|  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

DiKF-CTOKS  : 

ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.  (Cha-rwan). 

j    lames  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Francis  Alired  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
'   John  Hampton  Hale,  Esq. 
!   Alex.  Lawrie,  Esq. 
'   Hon.  Henry  Berkel-y  Portmnn. 

Hon.  Lionel  Waller  Rothschild,  M.P. 
!   Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq 
kight  Hon.  Ixird  Stalbiidge. 
Lietlt.-Col.  F.  Anders  >n  Stebbing. 
?.  kiglit  Hon.  ihe  Earl  til  VeruUm. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G., 
C.li. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD 

Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  ix>r<i  liattersca. 
F.  Cavendish  Benlinck,  Esq. 
Francis  Augustus  Bevan. 
Percival  Bonanquet,  Esq. 
Hon.  Kenelm  r*.  Hiuverie. 
Thomas  Henry  Bunoughes,  Esq. 
Frar.cis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
I  hn  Cator,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  CvenHNh,  Esq.,  M. 
Col.  the  Hon.  Everard  C.  Dlgby. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  G.C 
C.S.I. 


v.o., 


Fire  Insurances  Granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium. 
Life  Department.    Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

LAROE  BONUSES,  INCLUDING  INTERIM  BONUSES. 
POLICIES  WHOLE  WORLD  AND  INDISPUTABLE. 

SPECIAL  POLICIES  TO  COVER  DEATH  DUTIES. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents  and  Brokers  for  the 
Introduction  of  Business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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A  RECORD^YEAR. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

A  MUTUAL  COMPANY  WITH  NO  SHAREHOLDERS 
ALL  PROFITS  TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Established  1843.  R-  A-  McCURDY,  President. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  -      -      -  £90,549,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £8.568,000). 

DIVISIBLE  SURPLUS      -      -      -  £15,268,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £2,539,000). 

NEW  PAID  FOR  BUSINESS  -      -  £47,131,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £3.440,000). 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  -      -      -  £317,784,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £21,023,000). 


You  will  be  interested  in  the  three  following  contracts : — ■ 

1.  The  Double  Pension  Policy. 

2.  The  4  per  oent.  Guaranteed  Income  Policy. 

3.  The  3:  per  oent.  Compound  Interest  Policy. 

Send  a  post  card  for  full  particulars  to  the  Head  Office  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  16,  17,  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Paid  to  Policy-holders  during  1904,  £7,130,000. 


Established  1348. 


Assets 


£8,688,242. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  II.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


FOUNDED  1823 


The  Edinburgh 
Life 


Assurance 
Company 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
(£500,000)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


"  The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions- 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal. 


Manager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD   HEW  AT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.  A. 


Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 11  King  William  St.,  E.C.  ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly,  W. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES, 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS—  LARCE  BONUSES    ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 


Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  tuiih  the  Office. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company; 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2.000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shetheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
William  Miller,  Esq. 


Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStitlltiOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 

an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 

the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  Ne'v  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.   WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 


"  The  Society  is  in  an  exceedingly  strong  financial  position. 

The  Statist. 


EIGHT-OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  EC 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000, 
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Government  is  discussed  by  the  Editor  in  his  always  readable 
and  incisive  notes  of  the  month.  Mr.  Maxse  is  strong  in  his 
support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  all  that  affects  the  Union. 
He  claims  credit  for  having  warned  the  Unionist  party  against 
the  Dudley- Wyndham-MacDonnell  peril  in  Ireland,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  "  if  the  Government  had  little  to  fear  from 
the  Opposition,  they  had  everything  to  fear  from  themselves". 
Mr.  F.  St.  John  Morrow  devotes  an  article  to  what  he  calls 
"the  Mysterious  Case  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  ".  "Black- 
wood" is  caustic  at  the  expense  of  the  aspirants  to  office  in 
the  Liberal  ranks  :  "  They  are  all  leaders  now.  So  noble  is  the 
spirit  which  animates  them,  that  the  meanest  of, all  would  scorn 
to  yield  allegiance  to  another.  Neither  Mr.  Lloyd  George  nor 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  will  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
the  Premiership,  while  that  Jack  Cade  of  sestheticism,  Mr. 
John  Burns,  must  surely  be  rewarded  with  a  high  office.  And 
then  there  are  the  Dilkes  and  the  M'Kennas,  the  Loughs  and 
the  Macnamaras,  eager  to  claim  their  payment.  And,  alas  ! 
the  Cabinet  cannot  include  a  whole  party." 

Russians  social  and  political  condition  is  ably  explained  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Kinloch  in  the  "Fortnightly",  and  by  Dr. 
Dillon  in  long  articles  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  and  the 
"Contemporary  ".  Mr.  Kinloch  shows  how  the  aggressive  in- 
fluence of  "  the  all-absorbing  bureaucracy  "  has  come  between 
Tsar  and  people,  till  a  state  of  discontent  has  been  created  un- 
precedented in  Russian  history.  "  Should  the  much  prognos- 
ticated yet  for  all  that  unlikely  revolution  ever  take  place  in 
Russia,  it  will  not  be  an  attempt  to  pull  down  the  ancient  tower 
of  autocracy  but  a  struggle  to  disarm  the  hated  and  despised 
bureaucracy"".  What  Russia  needs,  in  Mr.  Kinloch's  view,  is 
a  strong  ruler  like  William  II.  who  broke  with  Bismarck  rather 
than  allow  himself  to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats. 
Dr.  Dillon  always  writes  at  great  length.  In  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century "  he  describes  the  breakdown  of  Russian  finances. 
"  It  is  clear",  he  says,  "that  with  the  enormous  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  still  greater  outlay  which  will  follow  the  war, 
the  trade  balance,  if  it  is  to  continue  favourable  in  future,  must 
show  a  much  greater  excess  of  exports  over  imports  than 
heretofore.  In  that  case  the  last  state  of  the  Russian  peasant 
would  be  much  worse  than  the  first  ;  and  at  present  it  is  bad 
enough".  If  Dr.  Dillon's  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  rather 
Irish — if  that  is  Russia  is  to  be  saved  only  by  getting  into 
worse  difficulties— the  explanation  is  that  he  takes  the  orthodox 
free-trade  view  of  imports  and  exports.  He  draws  a  pitiable 
picture  both  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  and  the  "  Contemporary  "  of 
the  brutalisation  and  demoralisation  of  the  Russian  people.  In 
the  "  Contemporary  "  he  is  also  a  little  Irish  when  he  tells 
us  why  it  is  the  Russian  people  will  not  support  the  Autocracy 
in  seeking  to  regain  in  Manchuria  the  credit  it  has  lost  at 
home.  "Why  should  we  perish  by  myriads  in  Manchuria  in 
order  that  our  rulers  may  go  on  treading  us  under  foot  in 
Moscow,  Petersburg,  Kieff,  Odessa  ? "  Unlike  Mr.  Kinloch, 
Dr.  Dillon  traces  all  Russia's  woes  to  the  Autocracy,  but  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  trust  Mr.  Kinloch.  Mr.  L.  Villari  in 
the  "  Monthly  Review ",  after  some  months  in  Russia,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  has  brought  about  a 
remarkable  change  of  public  feeling  regarding  the  necessity 
of  internal  reform.  "The  bureaucracy  is  clearly  getting 
nervous  and  will  in  all  probability  be  frightened  into  making 
concessions."  Since  February  1904  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
has  become  astonishingly  active.  "  The  amount  of  revolu- 
tionary literature  circulating  throughout  Russia  is  so  enormous 
that  the  police  are  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Manifestoes  and 
proclamations  are  printed  on  fly-leaves  similar  to  those  of  the 
war  telegrams,  and  distributed  at  dusk  to  the  workmen  as  they 
Come  out  of  the  factories.  The  lower  orders  never  had  any 
real  interest  in  the  war,  nor  any  enthusiasm  for  it.  At  first 
they  merely  ignored  it  ;  but  the  sacrifices  which  it  is  imposing 
on  them,  and  the  total  absence  of  success,  make  them  more 
willing  to  listen  to  the  revolutionary  agitators  and  socialistic 
propagandists."  Mr.  Villari  says  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the 
internal  administration  of  Russia  resulting  in  some  form  of 
national  representation,  even  though  it  be  on  a  very  narrow 
basis,  is  inevitable.  In  the  "  Independent  Review"  Mr.  K.  Tar 
tells  the  story  of  the  labour  movement  in  Russia,  and  sets  forth 
the  programme  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  Partv. 

Among  the  general  articles  in  the  reviews  two  or  three  stand 
out  from  the  rest.  The  "Monthly"  has  a  remarkable  and 
fantastic  essay  by  Maxim  Gorki  on  Man.  In  the  hours  of 
spiritual  weakness  he  says  he  sees  the  majestic  image  of  Man 
slowly  advancing,  forwards  and  higher.  "  Man  !  I  see  his 
haughty  brow  and  fearless  piercing  eyes  ;  in  them  the  light  of 
dauntless  mightyThought,  Thought  that  conceived  the  wondrous 
harmony  of  all  the  worlds,  that  mighty  force  which  when 
o:erpowered  by  weariness — creates  gods  ;  when  valiant  casts 
them  down."  Another  article  in  the  "  Monthly  "  which  claims 
attention  is  Stratiotes'  on  the  military  deadlock  resulting 
from  several  years'  tinkering  with  the  army.  In  "  Black- 
wood's "  there  is  a  clever  bit  of  satire  by  Mercator 
Anglicanus  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  all  Learn- 
ing". The  writer  says  that  "for  many  years  a  gross  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  flower  of  our  youth  by  the  Universi- 
ties, which  for  the  base  purposes  of  pedantry  and  profit 


have  encouraged  the  study  of  such  antiquated  subjects  as 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics".  He  is  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  abolish  only  classic  subjects,  but  modern  as  well  :  geo- 
graphy, French  and  German,  engineering.  "The  Universities 
are  doomed  beyond  hope  or  help  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  glad  of  it. 
They  are  useless,  as  I  have  proved,  and,  thank  God  !  they  are 
bankrupt".  The  Colleges  he  suggests  will,  with  a  little  recon- 
struction, make  excellent  warehouses.  In  the  "  National  Review" 
M.  Emile  Combes,  the  late  French  Premier,  narrates  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers,  as  he  puts  it,  "  the  two  principal  events  of 
my  Ministry — the  suppression  of  about  500  teaching  preaching 
and  commercial  orders  and  the  vindication  of  the  religious  rights 
of  the  state  ".  In  the  "  Fortnightly"  Mr.  William  Archer  gives 
us  an  idea  of  Ibsen  as  seen  in  his  letters,  Ibsen,  8  notably  free 
from  the  characteristic  foibles  of  the  literary  man ",  "  the 
exasperated  satirist,  not  the  fretful  author  ".  "  No  one  could 
ever  guess  from  these  letters  that  their  writer  had  been,  for 
ten  years  or  so,  the  most  furiously  assailed  and  reprobated  of 
European  authors.  He  resolutely  acted  up  to  his  own  advice 
to  Brandes  :  1  Be  dignified  ! '  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  his  nature,  that  while  intellectually  an  ultra- 
radical he  was  .temperamentally  an  aristocrat.  His  ideal  was  a 
democracy  of  aristocrats  :  and  his  moods  of  pessimism  were 
those  in  which  he  feared  that  this  must  for  ever  remain  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms." 

"Revue  des  Deux.  Mondes.''    1  Mars.  3 Jr. 

Among  several  papers  deserving  notice  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  is  that  by  M.  Victor  (iiraud  on  "The  Work  of 
Sainte-Beuve  ".  He  discusses  the  history  of  literary  criticism 
in  France  and  shows  how  completely  the  life-work  of  this  great 
critic  has  established  the  whole  position  of  criticism  on  a  new 
footing.  From  being  regarded  as  the  occupation  of  those  who 
had  not  sufficient  originality  to  become  poets  or  romance 
writers,  criticism  has  taken  its  place  as  the  equal  of  any  other 
class  of  literature,  until  to-day  we  find  the  leading  writers  in 
France  commencing  as  critics  or  alternating  a  book  of  cri- 
ticisms with  a  romance.  This  is  true  of  MM.  Bourget,  de 
Vogue,  Rod,  Anatole  France  and  others.  The  work  of  criticism 
as  it  was  understood  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  elaborated  in  the 
marvellous  series  of  the  "  Lundis  "  and  "  Nouveaux  Lundis  " 
cannot  be  overrated.  "  It  partakes  at  the  same  time  of  the  his- 
tory of  criticism,  of  the  history  of  imaginative  literature  and  of 
the  history  of  ideas.  Sainte-Beuve's  life-work  was  to  prove 
by  his  example  that  criticism  is  not  necessarily  an  inferior 
kind  of  literature,  but  that  everything  depends  upon  the  person 
who  applies  it  and  that  if  he  is,  as  well  as  a  critic,  an  artist  a 
moralist  or  a  philosopher,  criticism  is  by  the  same  stroke  con- 
stituted the  equal  in  dignity- of  art  and  of  philosophy."  This  is 
both  well  and  truly  said. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  322. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

FOR   PRESENT  SOWING. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

SUTTON'S  COMBINATION  BOX  OF 
44  Favourite  VEGETABLES, 
24  Popular  FLOWERS, 
2  Varieties  of  POTATO. 
21s.  Carriage  Free. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
41  Varieties,  ios.  6d.  Post  Free. 
44        ,,        12s.  fid.  ,, 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS  for  a  VILLA  GARDEN. 
21s.  Carriage  Free. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  READING. 


Of  Fi  n  est  S  e  lecteo  Strai  ns 
and  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEED  OUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints  invaluable  lo  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR    &,  SONS, 

11,  12  .V  13  KING  STREET,  COVE.NT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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Uvj  II. M.  lua  King. 

BUCHANANS 

"SPECIAL" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


To  HRH  the.PRINCEofWALES. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 

SOCIETY. 


(Founded  in 

1S39.)  Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home  ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rfar-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

T7ROM   LONDON  AND   PLYMOUTH  taking  Passengers  for 
GIBRALTAR.  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES.  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO, 
and  all  Ports  in  AUSTRALIA,  TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  )' Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Po     r\     COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.   OC   SJ.  SERVICES. 

Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Managers  ■ 


Po  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 

.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Wife  2/9,  and  4/6. 


SWISS  "^^^^ 


MILK-CHOCOLATE 

Is    no    Ordinary  Sweetmeat. 

It  Is  a  Food-sweetmeat  of  fascinating  velvety 
texture,   delicious   flavour,   and  nutriment. 


Sold  by  all  Confectioners  In  Id.,  3d.,  6d.  and  Is.  Tablets,  and 
In  2d.,  6d.  and  Is.  Boxes  of  Croquettes. 

Sole  Agents:  ELLIS  &  CO., 
aa  Sir  Thomas  Street,  Liverpool,  and  15  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


CAUTION. 

IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ASK  for  the  "  No.  4  "  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  under  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

The  Public  are  warned 
against  many  spurious 
imitations  under  the 
name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  —  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Jiilichs 
Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
JULICHS  PLATZ 
No.  4  alone  warrants 
genuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  35s>  per  Bottle. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA,  Jiilichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/rh. 

Purveyor  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 
Wholesale  Agents  :  Fickus,  Courtekay  is:  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.C. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavoup. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


G.B. 


j )  "Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 

Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telei  hone  :  283S  LONDON  WALL. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are:— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    1    S    2    I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I      ...       ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...     071      ...        ...     o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the- 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  expei-ienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COLLECTOR'S  ANNUAL  for  1904. 

Edited  by  GKORGE  E.  EAST.  "The  Collector's  Annual"  is  a  Guide  and 
Book  of  Reference  for  Connoisseurs,  Collectors,  and  others,  of  the  Prices  which 
Pictures  (Oil  and  Watercolour),  Engravings  (Mezzotint  and  Colour  Prints), 
Old  China  (English  and  Foreign),  Antique  Furniture,  Antique  Silver  and  Plate, 
Medals  and  Decorations,  Miniatures  and  Objects  of  Art,  have  realised  at 
Auction  during  the  Season  of  1903-4.  Full  details  are  given  of  each  item,  with 
the  Catalogue  Numbers,  Date  of  Sale,  and  from  whose  Collection  the  object 
is  taken. 


Xew  Volume  of  the  CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  BOOKLOVER'S  LIBRARY. 
In  fcap.  Svo.  printed  on  Antique  Paper,  and  tastefully  bound,  is.  6d.  net. 

LITERARY  BLUNDERS.    A  Chapter  in  the 

"  History  of  Human  Error."    By  HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY,  F.S.A. 
Volumes  Already  Published  Uniform  with  the  Above. 

WHF.ATLEY  S  HOW  TO  FORM  A  I  FARRER  S  BOOKS  CONDEMNED 

LIBRARY.  TO  BE  BURNT. 

HAZLITTS      OLD      COOKERY  1  CLOUSTON'S     BOOK  OF 

BOOKS  &  ANCIENT  CUISINE.  NOODLES. 

BLADE'S  ENEMIES  OF  BOOKS.  MARSTON'S      WALTON  AND 

DITCH  FIELD'S    BOOKS    FATAL  SOME  EARLIER  WRITERS  ON 

TO  THEIR  AUTHORS.  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

HAZLITTS  STUDIES  IN  JOCU-  HAZLITT  S  GLEANINGS  IN  OLD 

LAR  LITERATURE.  |      GARDEN  LITERATURE. 

*»•  Complete  Lists  of  the  Scries  for  Distribution  can  be  had  on  application. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SCHOOL   OF  LIFE.    A  Study  in  the 

Discipline  of  Circumstance.    By  SIBYL  M.  ILES. 
"  The  story  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  :  the  interest  is  sustained  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  when  the  end  is  reached  the  reader  feels  the  better  for  having 
read  it.  " — Leicester  Mercury. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s. 

THE  PAINS  OF  HAPPINESS.    A  Novel. 

By  RASSAC  TORRIANI. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s. 

LIFE'S    PHASES.     A   Domestic   Study.  By 

MARY  ADAMS  COLLINGS. 
"  Vividly  written  and  full  of  human  interest." — Record. 

"There  is  some  excellent  character:  the  incidents  are  well  described,  and  the 
interest  is  maintained  to  the  conclusion." — Leicester  Mercury. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Academy. 

NEW  SERIES. 


Commencing  with  the  issue  March  n,  "The 
Academy  "  will  be  edited  and  published  from 
the  offices  of  "  Country  Life."  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  contents  of  this 
issue  : — 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  New  Novel. 
Claverhouse. 

Tragedy.    By  Professor  R.  Yelverton  Tyrrell. 
"Anatole  France."   By  Madame  Duclaux. 
"The  Trojan  Women"  of  Euripides. 
William  Bodham  Donne  and  His  Friends. 
Hakluyt. 

Compulsory  Greek.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

A  Literary  Causerie :  George  Herbert. 

The  Sayings  of  Children.     By  Pamela  Tennant. 

Poem :  M  On  a  Redbreast  Singing  on  the  Grave 

of  Plato."    By  Fiona  Macleod. 
"  Elga." 

George  Morland. 

The  Limits  of  Human  Knowledge.     By  C.  W. 
Saleeby. 

Bach  in  Churches. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 


The  Renaissance  of  Sculpture  in  Belgium  (Olivier  Georges  Destree). 
Seeley. 

Selected  Drawings  from  Old  Masters  in  the  University  Galleries  and 
in  the  Library  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (chosen  and  described 
by  Sidney  Colvin).  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  £3  3*. 
net. 

La  Revue  de  l'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne  (Mars).    Paris.  7//-.50. 
Millet  (Netta  Peacock).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

The  Life  Story  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  Countess  of  Derby 

(Mary  C.  Rowsell).    Kegan  Paul.    6s.  net. 
Coventry  Patmore  (Edmund  Gosse).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    3s.  6d. 

Fiction 

A  Free  Lance  in  a  Far  Land  (Herbert  Compton) ;  The  Jalasco  Brig 

(Louis  Becke.    New  Edition).    Trehernc.    is.  each. 
The  Adventures  of  an  Equerry  (Morice  Gerard).    Cassell.  6.r. 
The  Seething  Pot  (George  A.  Birmingham).    Arnold.  6s. 
^prouve  (par  Henry  Maisonneuve).    Paris:  Plon-Nourrit.    3/r.  50. 
Shining  Ferry  ("  Q  ").    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Bloomsbury  (C.  F.  Keary).    Nutt.  6s. 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  Smith, 
Elder.  6.r. 

The  Manitoban  (H.  II.  Bashford).    Lane.  6s. 

The  Rose  Brocade  (Mrs.  Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny).    Nash.  6s. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century :  Tennyson  to 
Clough  (Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles).    Routledge.    is.  6d.  net. 

Paradise  Lost  (John  Milton.  With  Twelve  Photogravures  after 
designs  by  William  Strang).    Routledge.    3*.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Count  Leo  H.  Tolstoy  (Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  Professor  Leo  Wiener.  Vols.  V.— VIII.  :  War  and 
Peace).    Dent.    35-.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  (Draper.  2  vols.).  Bell. 
4s.  net. 

Tales  and  Stories  from  Spenser's  Faery  Queene  (N.  G.  Royde-Smith)  ; 
The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  (Retold  in  English  by  F.  S.  Marvin, 
R.  J.  G.  Mayor  and  F.  M.  Stawell).    Dent.    is.  net  each. 

Juliana  (Edited  by  William  Strunk),  zs.  6d.  net  ;  The  White  Devil 
and  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  (John  Webster.  Edited  by  Martin  W. 
Sampson),  3-r.  net  ;  The  Gospel  of  S.  John  in  West-Saxon 
(Edited  by  James  Wilson  Bright),  3s.  6d.  net ;  The  Gospel  of  S. 
Matthew  in  West-Saxon  (Edited  by  James  Wilson  Bright),  2s.  6d. 
net  ;  Browning's  Plays  (Edited  by  Arlo  Bates),  2s.  6d.  net. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Voyage  en  Espagne  (Theophile  Gautier.  Edited  by  Gerald  Good- 
ridge).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Edinburgh  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson.   New  Edition).   Seeley.  2J.net. 

The  Old  English  Squire  (John  Careless).    Methuen.    3.?.  6d.  net. 

School  Book 

Steps  to  Literature:  Book  I.,  \od. ;  II.,  is.;  III.,  U.  $d.  ;  IIIa., 
is.  6d.;  IV.,  is.  6d.  \  V.,  is.  6d.;  VI.,  is.  6d.    Edward  Arnold. 

Travel 

Florence  and  some  Tuscan  Cities  (Painted  by  Colonel  R.  C.  Goff. 

Described  by  Clarissa  Goff).    Black.    20*.  net. 
The  Western  Wonder-land  (Harold  W.  Fairbanks).    Heath.  51. 
Every-day  Life  on  a  Ceylon  Cocoa  Estate  (Mary  E.  Steuart).  Drane. 

6*. 

Through  Isle  and  Empire  (Vicomte  Robert  D'Humieres.  Translated 

by  Alexander  Teixeira  De  Mattos).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Imperial  Japan  :  the  Country  and  Its  People  (George  William  Knox). 

Newnes.    7-r.  6d.  net. 
Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Isabella  L.  Bird.  Popular 

Edition).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Cities  of  India  (G.  W.  Forrest).    Constable.    $s.  net. 
The  East  Africa  Protectorate  (Sir  Charles  Eliot).    Arnold.    15*.  net. 
By  the  Ionian  Sea  :  Notes  of  a  Ramble  in  Southern  Italy  (George 

Gissing.    New  Edition).    Chapman  and  Hall. 


NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  MARCH 
Number  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  Lord  Avebury  discusses  Sunday 
Closing  as  a  help  to  reading  by  the  masses. 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  news- 
agent, or  from  the  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  4 
Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST 


VOL.  IV.  READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

DIARY   &   LETTERS  OF 
MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

as  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  KARRETT.  With  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  o'her  Sketches. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  1778  to  June,  1781.  Vol.  II.,  1781-1786.  Vol.  III. 
August,  1786-June,  1788.   Vol.  IV.,  July,  17B8—  July,  1701.   10s.  6d.  net  each. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS  BY 

SIR   ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

LANDSCAPE   IN  HISTORY,  and 

other  Essays.  By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 

Academy  and  Literature— "  There  are  few  subjects  of  more  speculative  interest 

than  the  connection  which  rxists  between  man  and  his  physical  surroundings  

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  these  thoughtful  essays  has  done  something  towards 
elucidating  the  dependence  of  man's  intellectual  achievement  on  his  physical 
environment." 


THE    BRITISH    ARMY,  1783-1802. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Staff  College  and  Cavalry  School.  By  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  tne  British  Army." 
With  Slaps.    8vo.  4?.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 
SYDNEY  SMITH.    By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net. 


CONCLUDING  VOLUME.— NOW  READY. 
TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

By 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


CHATHAM. 


Daliy  Chronicle.  —  "  Mr.  Harrison's  brilliant  powers  of  political  interpretation 
fcave  never  been  more  effectively  employed  than  in  this,  the  latest  of  the  series  of 
Twelve  English  Statesmen." 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
LL.D. 

HENRY  II.  Ey  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 
EDWARD  I.  By  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout. 
HENRY     VII.      By    Dr.  James 


By  Professor  E.  S. 


Gairdner. 
CARDINAL  WOL8EY. 

Creighton. 


Previously  Published. 

ELIZABETH. 

Beeslv. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.   By  Fred- 
eric Harrison. 

WILLIAM  III.   By  H.  D.  Traill. 

WALPOLE.   By  John  Morley. 

PITT.    By  Lord  Roseberv. 
PEEL.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 


Ey  Bishop 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Mrs.  WARD'S  New  Novel 


NOTICE. — The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  of 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
WILLIAM  ASHE, 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

was  sold  out  before  publication.  A  SECOND 
IMPRESSION  will  be  ready  immediately. 
With  Illustrations  by  ALBERT  STERNER. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FIRST  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

DAILY  NEWS. — "This  is  probably  the  best  book  which  Mrs.  Humphry 

Ward  has  yet  produced  Lady  Kitiy  is  a  real  human  being,  and  leaves  a  distinct 

impression  of  her  character." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH— "What  is  the  main  quality  in  'The  Marriage  of 
Wiliiam  Ashe'  which  arrests  and  retains  throughout  our  attention?  It  is  the 
extraordinarily  vivid  portraiture  which  is  given  us  of  the  heroine — Lady  Kitty — 
she  is  the  most  sparkling  bit  of  wilful,  wayward  womanhood  in  all  Mrs.  Ward's 
portrait  gallery." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  Once  more  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  given  us  a 

study  of  the  feminine  temperament,  sensitive,  nervous,  even  poignant  The  story 

is  deeply  moving." 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  k  CO.'S  List. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY: 

A  History  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness. 

By  CECIL  BATTINE, 

Captain  15th  King's  Hussars. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  (Battle  Flags  of  the  Confederacy),  and 
6  Maps.    gvo.  1 6s.  net. 

SOUTH  AFRICA: 

A  Glance  at  Current  Conditions  and  Politics. 
By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE,  K.C. 

8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  This  book  contains  some  descriptions  of  the  voyage  from  England 
to  Cape  Town,  and  notes  of  the  Author's  journey  from  Cape  Town 
to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  It  deals,  too,  with  some  of  the  social 
and  political  questions  which  are  before  the  public  of  South  Africa  at 
the  present  time,  and  in  a  guarded  way  refers  to  some  aspects  of 
/ohaunesburg  society.  It  touches  such  matters  as  Chinese  Labour,  the 
future  form  of  government,  and  land  settlement. 


ADVENTURES  AMONG  BOOKS. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait,  after  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net.  [/«  a  few  days. 
Contents. — Adventures  among  Books — Recollections  of  Rober 
Louis  Stevenson — Rab's  Friend — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — Mr. 
Morris's  Poems— Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Novels— A  Scottish  Romanticist 
of  1830 — The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine — Smollett— Nathaniel 
Hawthorne— The  Paradise  of  Poets — Paris  and  Helen — Enchanted 
Cigarettes — Stories  and  Story-telling — The  Supernatural  in  Fiction — 
An  Old  Scotch  Psychical  Researcher — The  Boy. 


WORKS  BY  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL   STUDIES.  Crown 


8vo.  3s.  6d. 

LITERARY 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

ECONOMIC 

3s.  6d. 


STUDIES. 
STUDIES. 


vols,  crown 


Crown  8vo. 


MORAL     DISCIPLINE     IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  being  Lectures  delivered  during 
Lent  1904  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster ;  sometime  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

RICE    PAPERS :    Stories   and  Sketches 

of  Life  in  China.  By  H.  L.  Norris.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Prefatory  Notf. — "These  stories  possess  the  merit  of  not  being  true,  nor  are 
they  necessarily  founded  on  fact ;  they  were  written  during  three  years'  service  in 
China,  and  their  conception  served  to  more  or  less  pleasantly  while  away  many 
hours.  If  they  afford  the  reader  as  many  minutes,  they  will  have  well  fulfilled 
their  purpose.  To  those  whose  ideas  of  a  Chinaman  are  gathered  from  the  good- 
natured,  doddering  idiot  as  he  is  so  often  represented  on  the  stage,  he  is  here  shown 
in  a  different  form,  however  inadequate  the  portrayal  may  be." 

THE  BIRTH  OF  PARSIVAL:  a  Drama. 

By  R.  C.    Trevelyan,  Author  of  "Cecilia  Gonzago,"  and 
"  Polyphemus  and  other  Poems."    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  It  is  always  gracefully  invented  and  musically  written."— Scotsman. 
"  A  noble  and  effective  dramatic  poem.    Mr.  Trevelyan  has  aspired  boldly  ;  his 
theme  is  an  exacting  and  ambitious  one,  yet  has  he  happily  succeeded." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  verse  is  vigorous,  and  the  action,  considering  the  subject,  well  sustained." 

Nottingham  Daily  Guardian. 

MISS  BADSWORTH,  M.F.H. 

A  Novel. 
By  EYRE  HUSSEY. 

With  6  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Armour. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

%*  This  work  sets  forth  the  troubles  of  an  advanced  and  philan- 
thropic lady  who  finds  herself  confronted  by  the  management  of  an  estate, 
farm,  and  pack  of  foxhounds.  There  are  peculiar  conditions  which 
attach  to  the  latter,  and  these,  with  the  methods  adopted  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  her  brother's  will,  form  the  story. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
New  York  and  Bombay. 
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The  Saturday  Review.  »  March,  1905 


The  interpreter. 

6d.    THE  NEW  CHURCH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  6d. 

Popular  Articles  on    Biblical   Studies,   Archaeological    Discovery,  Church 
History,  Social  and  Missionary  Topics,  Christian  Evidences ; 
Reviews,  and  Correspondence. 

Some  Contents  of  MARCH  Number. 

MODERN"  CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    Rev.  Canon  Kirk- 

patrick,  D.D..  Master  of  Selwyn  College.  Cambridge. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  CREEDS.    Rev.  H.  D.  Lockett,  M.A.,  Principal  of 

Ordsall  Hall,  and  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Manchester. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  GADARENE  SWINE.    Rev.  A.  Allen  Brocki.ngton, 

M.A. 

THE    TEL    EL    AMARNA  TABLETS  AND  THE  LESSONS  THEY 
TEACH. 

MIRACLES.  —  III.    THEIR    EVIDENCE   AND    PURPOSE.  Richard 

Brook,  B.A..  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
JAPANESE     PATRIOTISM     AND     CHRISTIANITY.     Rev.  Herbert 

Moore,  M.A. 

SIXPENCE  NET. 


Apply  at  Smith's  Bookstalls;  S.  C.  BROWN,  LAVGHAM  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
47  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. ;  or  direct  to  RODGER  &  JOHNSON, 
"Interpreter"  Office,  Altrincham,  Manchester. 

Prospectus  sent  free  on  application.    Annual  Subscription,  7s.  post  free. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN'  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


A 


RUNDEL  CHROMOS. 

Large  number  in  stock  ;  many  Rare  ones. 
Send  stamp  for  this  month's  Printed  List. 
SAINT  JUDES  DEPOT,  BIRMINGHAM. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Sole  Lessee  and  Manaeer.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  2.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Bltt,  Manager. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  w  hich  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE    TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 

for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HE  WIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


EDUCATION. 


T OXBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tollbridge. 

ELTHAM     COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE    ROYAL    NAVAL  8CHOOL. 

Examination  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  March  27th  and  following  days. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special 
Classes  for  all  Navy  and  Army  Examinations. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

V^.  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  oa  June  6,  7  and  8. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  ,£20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  .SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations:  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  is, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Blrsar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


&  CO., 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimate.:,  ar.d  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

The  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  E NGRAVI NGS,  chiefly  by  the  01* 
Masters,  the  Property  of  MAJOR  PARKER. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  March  16,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One- 
o'clock  precisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS,  chiefly  by 
the  Old  Masters,  the  Property  of  MAJOR  PARKER,  Delamore,  Ivy  Bridge, 
Devon,  comprising  a  valuable  Series  of  Portraits  by  and  after  Van  Dyck — Etching:, 
in  early  states  by  Rembrandt  -  Engravings  by  Albert  Durer  and  other  Old  Masters- 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  March  21,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  Manuscripts,  Illuminated,  Devotional,  Historical,  and  Theological — 
many  important  and  interesting  Autograph  Manuscripts  and  Letters  of  eminent 
Ancient  and  Modern  Writers  — First  Editions  of  Elizabethan  Writers— Shake- 
speareana,  including  the  Poems  of  1640,  Early  Folios,  and  interesting  Books 
relating  thereto— Kora:  on  Vellum — Incunabula— an  unpublished  French  Transla- 
tion of  Basilikon  Doron,  by  Louys  Servin — Rare  Bibles,  including  Coverdale's  1535, 
and  other  Early  Editions. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

A  PORTION  of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  ROBERT  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  Lincolnshire.  PART  of  the  LIBRARY  of  thelateG.  H.  BOUGHTON, 
R.A.,  and  a  NEARLY  COMPLETE  SET  of  the  KELMSCOTT  PRESs 
BOOKS  ON  VELLUM. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street. 
Strand,  W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  Match  25,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  a  PORTION 
of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  ROBERT  ROBERTS,  Esq.  (of  boston,  Lincoln- 
shire), including  Allot's  England's  Parnassus,  1600— Herrick,  Hesperides,  1648 — 
Milton's  Poems,  1645 — Sir  T.  More's  Utopia,  1551 — Benlowes'  Theophila,  1652 — 
Drayton's  Poly-Olbion.  1622 -Shakespeare  Works.  i632  and  1685,  &c.  :  a  PART 
of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  GEORGE  H.  BOUGHTON,  R.A.,  comprising  art. 
important  Series  of  the  Publications  of  the  Grolier  Club,  New  York— J.  C.  Smith, 
British  Mezzotint  Portraits,  4  vols.  1884— Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Illustrated 
Catalogues— Fine  Books  on  Art,  &c. ;  and  the  Greater  Part  of  a  Set  of  the  Kelmscot 
Ptess  Books  on  Vellum,  all  picked  copies  in  perfect  condition,  including  the  Chaucet 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Special  Features  : 
Mr.  F.  HARRISON'S  "  CHATHAM."      | ! 
STUDIES  IN  STYLE. 

By  "  THE  SAMPLER." 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 

III.— Mr.  TOMMY  BOWLES. 
THE  SOCIAL  ROUND.  By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 
MOTORING  AND  CYCLING. 

By  HEWITT  GRIFFIN. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2di.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

ROBINSON  GOLO  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  January,  1905. 
Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION.  FINE  GOLD. 

From                  Total.  Per  ton  milled.  Total.  Per  ton  milled. 

Ozs.  Dwts.  Ozs.  Dwts. 

Mill                                 12,763*180  9'4°9  11,114*971  8-i94 

Tailings           ..       ..      3>275*8s°  2*415  2,753*212  2*030 

Slimes                             1,714*730  1*264  1,441*160  1*062 

Own  Concentrates     ..        394*700  0*659  883*519  0*651 

Total  from  own  Ore   ...   13,648*460  '3*747  16,192*862  "'937 

Purchased  Concentrates    1,588*200  -  1,544*975  . 

20,236*660  '7i737'837 

Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

200  Stamps  crushed  27,130  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Per  ton  milled. 

£      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Mining  Account  (including  Development)        ..    18,903    3  it  01311*223, 

Milling  Account        ..       ..       ..       •■      _..     4,419    15  03  3*092 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorinating  Accounts  (including 

Vanning)  4,493  19   o  03  3*755 

General  Expenses  (including  Maintenance)      ..      1,271    41  o   o  1 1*245 

29,087    85  o  21  5*3*3 

Profit  on  Working      ..       ..  '    39,297    19  0  2&  "'634 

63,384  10  2  o  50  4*949- 

REVENUE. 

Per  ton  milled. 

Gold  Accounts—  £     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill  46,930  16  7  .14  7''°4 

From  Tailings  11,673    7  7  08  7*260 

From  Slimes   6,052  17  6  04  5*545 

From  own  Concentrates   3,727    *.  7  02  8*974 

68,384  10    2  2  10  4*949 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 

Shareholders  are  requested  to  note  that  the  Board  of  Directors  have  decided  that 
the  issuing  of  Monthly  Reports  to  Shareholders  shall  be  discontinued— Quarterly 
Reports  being  substituted  therefor. 


ii  March,  1905 


Issue  of  5  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  at  Par. 

The  Subscription  List  will  be  Opened  on  MONDAY,  March  13th,  1905,  and  will  be  Closed  on  or  before  4  P.M..  on  WEDNESDAY, 

March  15th,  1905. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BREWERIES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  English  Companies  Acts,  1862-1890.) 


Head  Offices— Threaclneedle  House,  28-31  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

BREWERIES. 

Pietermaritzburg.  Johannesburg.  Capetown.  Pretoria.  Bloemfontein. 


CAPITAL 


Divided  into  1,000,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  and  1,000,000 
Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  the  latter  carrying  the  following 
rights,  viz.  :— 

1.  A  right  to  a  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent. 

per  annum  on  the  amount  for  the  time  being  paid  up. 
s.  A  right  to  priority  over  the  holders  of  Ordinary  Shares  in  the  return  of 

Capital  upon  a  winding-up  of  the  Company,  but  no  right  to  further 

participate  in  the  division  of  its  Surplus  Assets. 

SHARES  ISSUED. 


Ordinary 
Preference 


£950,000 
500,000 


The  balance  of  500,000  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
Shares  is  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par. 

Payable— On  Application    2/6 

On  Allotment    7/6 

On  5th  July,  1905   10/- 

Payments  on  account  of  this  issue  will  carry  interest  from  dates  of  payment  on 
the  amounts  paid  up  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  until  June  30th,  1905, 
after  which  the  Shares  will  rank  equally  with  the  existing  Preference  Shares  in  the 
Interim  Dividend  payable  in  December  next. 

The  500,000  Preference  Shares  already  issued  are  officially  quoted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  and  an  application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  an  Official 
Quotation  for  the  present  issue. 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  H.  HACKBLOCK,  Esq.  (Oiairmaii). 
SYDNEY  CHAMBERS,  Esq.  (Deputy  Chairman). 
S.  B.  JOEL,  Esq. 
ISAAC  LEWIS,  Esq. 
NICHOLAS  S.  MAUGHAN,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  MEAD,  Esq. 
GEORGE  H.  RAW,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  W.  WIGAN,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 

THE  NATAL  BANK,  Limited,  18  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
And  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
THE  STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Cape  Colony  and  Orange 
River  Colony. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  BASIL  MONTGOMERY,  FITZGERALD  &  CO.,  19  Throgmorton 
Avenue,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  LOUGHEOROUGH,    GEDGE,  NISBET  S:    DREW,   23  Austin 
Friars,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  CO.,  3  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

LEONARD  ROOME,  Tbreadneedle  House,  28-31  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1895  the  Company  has  greatly  extended  its  business. 
The  Brewerie;  at  Pietermaritzburg  and  Johannesburg  then  acquired  have  been 
enlarged  and  fully  equipped  for  brewing  Lager  as  well  as  English  Beers,  whilst 
Breweries  have  been.erected  at  the  following  important  centres  of  population — Cape, 
town,  Pretoria,  and  Bloemfontein.  Bottling  Depots  have  been  built  and  installed 
with  the  most  modern  plant  at  Kimberley,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban,  whilst  at 
all  the  chief  towns  throughout  South  Africa  permanent  Depots  and  Agencies  have 
been  established. 

The  proceeds  of  the  present  issue  will  be  used  to  consolidate  and  further  extend 
the  Company's  trade  throughout  South  Africa. 
The  profits  of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  1S95  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

£     s.  d. 

March,  1896       ..       ..       ..       ..       44,967  17  6 

March,  1897    53,444  *5  5 

March,  1898    57,639   9  6 

March,  1899       ..       ..       ..       ..       67,187    1  6 

March,  1900       ..       ..       ..       ..       74,992  15  1 

March,  1901       ..       ..       ..       ..     143,303   4  o 

March,  1902       ..       ..       ..       ..     244,850  16  1 

March,  1903       ..       ..-       ..       ..     304,561  19  5 

March,  1904       ..        ..       ..        ..      226,168    8  7 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  profits  for  the  period  ending  March,  1904,  showed  a 
•decrease  on  the  previous  two  years,  which  years  were,  however,  benefited  by  the 
abnormal  demand  created  by  the  presence  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  Although 
the  number  of  troops  in  South  Africa  has  since  been  considerably  reduced,  it  is 
.gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Trade  is  showing  a  steady  increase. 


£2,000,000 


The  net  assets  of  the  Company  as  at  March  31st,  1504,  amounted  to 
,£2,213,947  2S.  6d.  In  this  sum  is  included  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of 
Reserve  Account,  .£612,702  15s.  6d. 

The  Revenue  accruing  from  Rents,  Interest  on  Loans,  and  Investments,  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  Dividend  on  the  total 
authorised  issue  of  1,000,000  Preference  Shares. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  authorising  the  issue  of  the  shares 
now  offered,  no  Debentures  can  be  created  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
holders  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Preference  Shares. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  the  following 
information  is  given  : — 

Previous  issues  have  been  made  as  set  out  below. 


ORDINARY  SHARES. 


Shares 
Issued. 


In  April,  1895,  150,000  Ordinary  Shares  were  allotted,  fully 
paid,  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  Assets  and 
Goodwill  of  the  South  African  United  Breweries,  Ltd. 

The  Balance  of  the  existing  Ordinary  Shares  has  been 
issued  or  subscribed  as  follows  (the  Shares  subscribed 
having  been  paid  for  in  full)  :— 

Date. 

1S95  Signatory  Shares   7 

1895  ..      .,       ,.       . .      . .      ..      .,  75,003 

'895        ••      ....    ■ •    li                 -«     .  •'•  5iI0° 

1896                                 ..    125,000 

1898  ..      ..      ..      ..              ..  10,000 

1899   ,      ..  61,348 

1900  ..           ..           ..           mm           .  ,  40,000 

''^••••'•■'f         .  .'S.f.  -         .''  '     "       "       •'    -  37»4« 

I902              ..           mm           ..           ..           ...                       ..  250,000 

!903                                                                                                        .«  250,000 


PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

April,  1895,  Allotted  as  fully  paid  as  part  purchase  price  of 

assets  and  Goodwill  as  above       . .       . .       . . 

The  Balance  of  existing  Preference  Shares  has  been  issued 

and  subscribed  for  as  follows,  and  paid  in  full  — 

Date 

*9°°   200,000 

'901    -.  200,000 


Shares 
Allotted 


150,000 


7 

75,coo 
5,100 
125,000 
8,381 
59,ior 
40,000 
37,4" 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


An  Agreement,  dated  the  1st  day  of  February,  1905,  was  entered  into  between 
the  Company  and  John  S.  Sheldrick  on  behalf  of  the  Preference  Shareholders, 
authorising  the  present  increase  of  the  Preference  Share  Capital,  which  was  ratified 
in  writing  by  the  holders  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  then  existing  Preference  Shares. 

The  whole  of  the  Shares  of  this  issue  have  been  underwritten  for  a  Commission  of 
3  percent.,  and  a  Contract  dated  the  gth  day  of  March,  1905,  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  above  purpose  with  Messrs.  Basil  Montgomery,  FitzGerald  &  Co.  The 
Directors  are  not  aware  of  any  other  contracts  which  may  be  deemed  material  to 
be  disclosed  ;  though  numerous  contracts  have  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  been 
entered  into  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  following  Directors  are  interested  in  the  sub-underwriting  :— Mr.  S.  B.  Joel, 
as  a  Director  and  Shareholder  of  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 
Company,  Limited,  as  Shareholder  in  the  Transvaal  Estates  and  Development 
Company,  Limited,  and  as  Partner  in  Messrs.  Barnato  Bros.  Mr.  Isaac  Lewis,  as 
a  Director  and  Shareholder  in  the  African  and  European  Investment  Company, 
Limited,  in  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  and  in 
The  Transvaal  Estates  and  Development  Company,  Limited,  and  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  shares  personally.  Mr.  Frederick  Mead,  to  the  extent  of  15,000  shares,  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Raw,  to  the  extent  of  40,000  shares. 

Copies  of  the  above-mentioned  Contracts,  together  with  prints  of  the  Memo- 
randum and  Articles  of  Association,  may  be  inspected  by  intending  subscribers  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  Form  accompanying  the  Pro- 
spectus, and  sent  to  the  Company's  Bankers,  the  Natal  Bank,  Ltd.,  18  St.  Swithin's 
Lane,  E.C,  together  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on  application. 
Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the 
allotment  is  less  than  the  number  of  Shares  applied  for,  the  surplus  amount  paid  on 
application  will  be  credited  against  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

The  Company  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  ijd.  per  Share  on  all  Shares  applied  fo  r 
and  allotted  on  Application  Forms  bearing  Brokers'  stamps. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Solicitors,  Brokers,  and  Bankers  of  the  Company. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
Dated,  10th  March,  1905. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


The  LISTS  will  Close  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  15th  March,  1005. 

THE  MASHONALAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LTD, 

(Registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862-1893.) 
Share  Capital,  £450,000,  divided  into  450,000  Shares  of  £1  each  fully  paid. 
£2,560,000   5%   GUARANTEED    MORTGAGE    DEBENTURES  (1905) 

Of  the  above-mentioned  Railway  Company. 
Price  £96  pep  cent. 


Dae  payment  of  CAPITAL,  INTEREST,  end  Premium  13  UNCONDITION- 
ALLY GUARANTEED  by  tbe  BRITISH  BOOTH  AFRICA  COMPANY,  and 
each  Debenture  will  bear  an  endorsement  to  that  effect.  Interest  will  be  pay- 
able on  January  1  and  July  1  In  each  year  In  sterling,  marks  (20  to  the  £)  and 
trance  (25  to  the  £),  and  will  'accrue  from  the  dataa  of  the,  respective 
instalments,  but  not  before  allotment.   The  first  payment  will  be  made  on 

JUl,The  Debentures  will  be  of  £1T0  each  and  £20  each  to  bearer,  and  will  be 
secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  to  Trustees  on  the  main  line  from  Kalomo  to  the 
Rhodesia  Broken  Hill  Mine  (abont  260  miles),  and  on  tbe  branoh  line  from 
Mdi.bury  to  the  Ayrshire  ant  Eldorado  Mines  (aboat  98  mllesi.  They  will  be 
fiirtber  seourei,  subject  to  tbe  exh-ting  Mortgage  of  £2,50CWXX),  by  a  Second 
Mortgage  on  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company's  Railway  from  Umtali  to 
Salisbury  (171  miles),  on  the  rent  charge  of  £42,500  payable  by  the  Beira  Railway 
andBeir*  Junction  Railway  0  itaoanles,  and  on  the  £106.000  Fourand-a-Half 
per  Cent.  Debentures  and  the  £71.250  Six  per  Cent.  Income  Debenture  Stock  of 
the  Beira  Railway  Company,  Limited,  now  in  the  Trust. 

The  Debentures  will  also  have  a  First  Mortgage  on  a  land  grant  of  about 
25)  square  mile*  carrying  certain  mineral  right*,  in  alternate  blocks  of  one  mile 
square,  along  the  liue  wh'Te  available,  granted  by  tbe  Bri  ish  South  Africa 
Compiny  in  respect  of  the  250  miles  of  line  north  of  Kalomo. 

The  Debentures  will  be  payable  at  oar  on  January  1,  1955,  but  miy.  at  the 
option  of  the  Company,  be  redeemed  at  105  per  cent,  at  any  previous  date 
subject  to  six  months"  notice.  The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  redeem  a 
portion  of  the  Debentures  only  :  and,  if  this  be  done,  the  Debentures  to  be 
redeemed  will  be  determined  by  drawings.  In  the  event  of  the  Company  being 
wound  up,  the  Debentures  will  be  repayable  at  105  per  cent. 
THB  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY, 
PARR'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  and 

THB  STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LIMITED, 
are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  the  above-mentioned  £2,560,000 
Debentures. 

The  price  of  £93  per  cent,  is  payable  »s  follows  : — 
£  5  per  cent,  on  Application. 
£21       ,.       on  Allotment. 
£25      „      on  May  1, 1985. 
£25      „       on  July  1, 1905. 
£20      „      on  September  1, 1905. 

£98 

Payment  In  fall  may  be  made  on  Allotment,  or  on  the  due  date  of  any  instal- 
ment, under  difcount  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Mashonaland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  now  controls  by  ownership 
and  working  agreements  a  system  Of  railways  extending  from  the  Port  of  Beira, 
on  the  Ea*t  Coa*t,  to  Kalomo,  a  township  situated  on  the  Central  African 
plateau,  about  90  miles  north  of  tbe  Zambesi. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  system  by  (1)  the  construction  of  250  miles  ot 
railway  from  Kalomo  to  the  Rhodesia  Broken  Hill  Mine ;  (2)  the  acquisition  and 
widening  of  tbe  line  from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine  (84  miles) ;  (3)  the 
extension  of  the  Salisbury-Ayrshire  line  to  the  Eldorado  Mine,  the  centre  of  the 
Rhodesian  Banket  Reef  formation  (14  miles). 

The  Mashonaland  Railway  Oompanv,  Limited,  will  then  control 
by  ABSOLUTE  OWNBR-iHIP— 
1"0  miles  from  Umtali  to" Salisbury,  already  constructed. 
250    ,     from  Kalomo  to  the  Rhodesian  Broken  Hill  Mine,  to  be  constructed. 
84   ^     from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine,  constructed,  bat  to  be  converted 

to  standard  gauge. 
14   „     from  the  Ayrshire  Mine  to  the  Eldorado  Mine,  to  be  constructed. 

518  „  and 

"  by  WORKING  AGREEMENTS  — 

204    ,     from  Beira  to  Umtali,  owned  by  the  Bslra  and  Beira  Junction  Rail- 
way Companies,  already  constructed. 
301         from  Salti-bury  to  Bulawayo,  already  constructed 
282    "     from  Bnlawavo  to  the  Ztmbcsi,  already  con- 
structed 

90  „     from  the  Zambesi  to  Kalomo,  In  course  of  con- 
struction 


owned  by  Rhodesia 
Railways,  Limited. 


I,3y5  mih*.  ,  .  .  . 

The  Proceeds  of  the  present  issue  will  be  devoted  to  :— 

1.  The  construction  of  the  line  from  Kalomo  to  the  Rhodena  Broken  Hill 
Mine."  _  . 

2.  The  acquisition  Of  the  Ayrshire  Railway. 

3.  The  conversion  to  mandard  gau/o  of  ibe  A)rshire  Railway. 
4  The  Construction  of  the  Eldorado  Branch. 

5.  The  repiyment  of  a  loan  of  £50,000  to  be  secured  by  £50,000  Second 
Mortgage  Debentures  of  the  Mashonaland  Hallway  Company,  Limited. 

6  The  provision  of  interest,  darlne  construction,  on  the  present  issue, 

7  The  reimbursement  of  about  £300,000  ad  van  es  made  to  the  Mashonaland 
Railwav  Companv,  Limited,  by  the  lirltl-h  South  Afriei  Compmy,  partly 
under  its  guarautee  of  Interest  on  the  former  issue  and  partly  for  betterments  on 

tne  gDeTlie  provision  of  about  £50,000  Working  Capital. 

It  1 1  expected  that  the  extension  to  the  Rhodsia  Broken  Hill  Mine  will 
ron-iderably  ircreas*  the  earning  capacity  of  tbe  Salisbiiry-B-ira  Railways, 
Beira  being  the  natural  and  cheapest  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Mine  and  other  prnducts  of  the  district  North  of  the  Zainbe*i,  the  distance  from 
Bulawayo  to  Beira  being  675  miles,  as  compared  with  1,200  miles  from  Bulawayo 
to  Port  Elizabeth.  ,  ,  , 

Mr  Charles  M.  Rolker,  the  well-known  mining  expert,  lately  male  a  pro- 
fe-siorial  visit  lute  North-rn  Rhodes'*,  and  it  Is  In  consequence  of  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  British  South  Atrlca  Company,  In  conjunction  wi  h  the 
M  i  honal.ind  Railway  Company,  Limited,  has  di-oid-d  to  carry  o  it  this  exten- 
sion aud  that  tbe  BritWi  South  Africa  Company,  In  order  to  further  the  con- 
ttonetton,  has  agreed  to  guarantee  the  present  issue.  ,  _ 

The  Rhodesia  Broken  Hill  Mine— formerly  owned  by  the  Rhodesia  Copper 
Company,  Limited- was  recently  acquired  by  the  Rhodesia  Broke  i  Hill  De- 
velopment Company,  Limited,  which  has  be.n  provided  with  a  cash  working 
capital  of  £100,000.  ,       _  „  _     ,         .  _ 

The  Directors  of  the  Rhodesia  Broken  Hill  Development  Company, 
Limited,  are  advised  by  their  Enrin°er  that  the  probabl)  ore  reserves  above 
water  level  In  the  two  principal  kopjes  alone  may  be  estimated  at  934,9^0  tons, 
a  further  11,415  tens  have  been  broken  and  stacked  ready  for  treatment  or 
shipment,  b.lng  ore  derived  m  rely  from  the  benching  and  develonment  work 
don-  underground:  that  "We  are  now  U  a  po-ition  to  start  shipping  high 
grade  ore,  or  smelting  on  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  railway  reaches  the 
mine.  In  the  matter  of  production  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  mining  and 
supplying  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  high  grade  ore  per  day,"  and  that  "We 
rould  immediately,  if  ueces  arv,  thip  200,000  tons  of  high  grado  lead  aud  zinc 


The  Northern  Co,  per  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Rhodesia  Copper  Com- 
pany. Limited,  are  developing  a  number  of  Copper  Mines  in  the  Kafne  and  other 
district*  adjacent  to  the  route  of  the  proposed  Broken  Hill  extension. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  by  Sir  D  mglts  Fox  :  — 

"  28  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  S.W.,  February  28,  1905. 

"  The  President  and  Directors  of  the 

"BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY. 

"Gsntlemen,— We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  trafflo  te  be  derived 
from  the  construction  of  the  ne*  section  North  of  Kalo  no,  and  we  estimate 
that  tbe  421  miles  of  the  Mashonaland  Railway  will,  within  the  first  year  after 
the  Broken  Hill  section  has  been  opened  to  traffic,  earn  additional  £250  net  per 
mils  per  annum,  thus  increasing  the  net  receipts  of  the  Mashonaland  Railway 
Company  by  the  sum  of  approximately  £105,000. 

"  We  may  add  that  the  interconnecting  sections  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways, 
Limited,  and  the  Beira  Railways  will  benefit  to  a  proportionate  amount. 

"  The  net  returns  can  be  reasonably  exp  cted  to  Improve  materially  as  the 
country  develops. 

"I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully. 

"(Signed)      DOUGLAS  FOX  and  PARTNERS, 

for  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  selves." 

Northern  Rhodesia  has  not  as  yet  been  thrown  op>n  for  general  prospecting, 
so  that  the  number  of  prospectors  who  have  hitherto  been  at  work  has  been 
limited.  It  is  the  intention  of  tbe  British  South  Africa  Company  to  remtve  the 
existing  restrictions  at  an  early  date,  when,  having  regard  to  the  import  in t 
discoveries  already  made,  and  to  the  extent  nf  the  mineralised  areas,  further 
discoveries  of  minerals  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

A  Contract  has  been  made  between  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  and  Panllng  and  Co.,  Limited,  dated  March  6, 19 OS  tor  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  from  Kalomo  to  the  Rhodesia  Broken  Hill  Mine  for  the 
sum  of  £2,550  per  mile,  the  Company  undertaking  to  bear  tbe  cost  of  purchasing 
the  permanent  way  material  and  of  delivering  it  to  th^  Contractors  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Victoria  Foils  Bri  lge.  An  Agreement  of  the  same  date  has  been 
entered  into  between  tbe  Mashonaland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  and  Rhodesia 
Railways,  Limited,  for  tbe  purobas*  of  rolling-stock  and  certain  permanent  way 
material  to  the  amount  of  £170,000. 

The  Eldorado  Mine,  now  owdkI  by  the  Robinson  Banket  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  Ayrshire  Mine  are  both  situated  in  the  Lo  Magundi  districG  of 
Mashonaland. 

Should  the  Eldorado  formation  be  successfully  proved,  the  receipts  accruing 
from  this  source  to  the  railway  system  will  be  most  important,  as  the  Belra- 
Umtali-Sa'isbury-Eldorado  Lin*  wi'l  occupy  in  respect  of  this  mining  Held  a 
geographical  position  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Delagoa  Bay  Line  stands 
towards  the  Rand. 

A  Contract,  dated  March  3.  1905.  has  been  made  between  the  Mashonaland 
Railway  Company,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  and  Co.  lor  the  pur- 
chase by  them  from  the  Company  of  the  Debentures  now  offered  for  sale  at  a 
price  which  leaves  the  purchasers  a  profit  estimated  at  from  1  to  1}  per  cent. 
after  payment  of  all  expenses  connected  with  the  issue,  including  the  introd  ac- 
tion of  the  Debentures  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  stamp  duties,  advertising,  brokerages, 
and  a  3  per  c-  nt.  commission  to  their  underwriters.  The  Contract  provides  tha'. 
Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  and  Co  shall  snbmit  to  the  Company  a  statement  of  all 
disbursements  in  connection  with  the  present  sale,  and  that,  should  the  profit 
realised  bv  them  exceed  1J  per  cent.,  the  exceis  shall  be  paid  to  the  Company. 

The  Oompagnie  Francaise  de  Min  is  d'Or  et  de  l'A'rique  du  Sud,  agents  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  have  declared  their  willingness  to  pay  m 
France  the  couoons  of  the  Debentures  of  this  i-sue,  so  soon  as  the  requirements 
of  the  fiscal  authorities  shall  have  been  met. 

Copies  of  the  Contracts  referred  t  >  in  this  Prospectus,  of  the  Draft  Trust 
Deed,  Form  of  Debenture  and  Guarantee,  at  well  as  let'ers  from  the  different 
Companies  substantiating  the  statements  made  in  this  Prospectus,  can  be 
inspec  ed  by  intending  Applicants  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Slaughter  and  May, 
18  \ns  in  Fr  ars,  E.C  ,  the  Solicitors  of  Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  and  Co.,  on 
whose  behalf  the  Debentures  arj  offered  for  sale  by  the  British  South  Afric3 
Company. 

Applications  mils''  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  and 
be  lodged,  *ogether  with  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  the  Debentures  applied  for, 
with  one  of  the  following  Banks :  — 

Parr's  Bank,  Limited,  4  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.G..  and  Branches. 

The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard 
Street. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  quotation  upon  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Full  Prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  alone  applications  will  be  re- 
ceived) and  Form  <  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Banks  receiving 
aoplicttions,  the  Brokers  to  tbe  Company,  Messrs.  Panmure  Gordon  and  Co., 
Ha'ton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  K  0.,  aud  at  the  Offlces  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  2  Lonuon  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

London  :  March  9,  1905. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURES. 

The  Duke  of  ABERCORN,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  GIFFORD,  V.O. 

DIRECTORS. 

J.  ROTHEFORT  MAGUIRE,  Esq.,  Chairman  (Director  of  the  British  Sc\Ith 
Afrioa  Company!. 

ALFRED  BEIT,  E'q.  (Vice-President  of  the  British  Sjuth  Africa  Oompiny). 
GBOB.GE  OAWSTON,  Esq. 

Sir  MYLE3  FENl'OK  (Consulting  Director  of  the  South-Eaatern  Railway  Com- 
pany I. 

F.  BARING-GOULD,  Esq.  (Direc  or  o£  De  Beers  Coi  s.lidattd  Mines,  Limited,. 
The  Lord  LURUAN,  K  C.V.O. 

F.  I.  RIO  ARDK-3E  AVER,  Esq  ,  Ed:n.  (Director  of  the  Bechuanaiand  Explora- 
tion Company,  Limited) 

ENGINEERS. 

Sir  D0UOLVS  FOX  and  PARTNER.-*. 

Sir  CHARLES  METCALFE,  Bart.  (Member  of  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers) 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  H0LLAM3,  SONS,  COWAKD  and  HAWK3LEY,  30  Mincing  Lane, 
E.G. 

ACTING  SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

D0UOLA3  E.  BaODIK,  2  London  SV»U  Buildings,  E.O. 
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SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE  by  TENDER  of  £67,300  PERPETUAL  THREE  PER  CENT. 
DEBENTURE  STOCK.    Minimum  Price  £90  per  Cent. 

NOTICE  IS  HKREBY  GIVEN  tnat  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  SELL  by  TENDER  £67,100  PERPETUAL  THREE  PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
"South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1901." 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  28th  day  of  March  instant. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £90  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices:  709  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
9th  March,  1905. 

CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  31. 

NOTICE  IS  HKREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  One  Hundred  per  Cent 
(being  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent,  per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for 
the  half-year  ending  31st  of  March,  1905,  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  in  the 
Books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  24th  March, 
1905,  and  to  Holders  of  Coupon  No.  19  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  25th  March  to  31st  March,  both 
days  inclusive.  The  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  registered  European  Share- 
holders from  the  London  Office,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  Shareholders 
about  28th  April. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
9th  March,  5905. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  fop  December  1904. 


Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources 
Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled     . . 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,600  Tons  Milled. 


4, 864*509  02s. 
n'313  dwts. 


Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining                                                                5,898  19    8  o  13  8*623 

Development  Redemption        . .       . .       . .         860   00  02  o'ooo 

Crushing  and  Sorting      . .       . .       . .       . .         448    20  01  0*505 

Milling        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       1,218    34  02  9*995 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..                                           1,058  19   5  02  5*552 

,,         Slimes  ..                                  ..         426  16  10  00  11*913 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  ..       ..       ..         214   7  10  00  5*983 

10,125   91  13  6'57r 

Profit   11,626   59  17  0*454 

,621,751  14  10  £2  10  7*025 


Value.  Value  per  Ton. 

By  Gold  Account—                                              £    s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Mill  Gold       ..       ..      ••      ..      ..     '-',707   00  1   9  6*614 

Cyanide  Gold                                             71602   00  o  17  8*149 

20,309   00  27  2*763 

Interest  Account                                    1,442  14  10  03  4*262 


£21,751  14  10       £2  10  7*025 


No  Capital  Expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 
An  Interim  Dividend  of  35  per  cent.,  or  7s.  per  Share,  was  declared  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  on  the  12th  December,  1904,  and  is  payable  to  all  Shareholders 
registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  the 
31st  December,  1904,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon  No.  12  attached  to  Share  Warrants 
to  Bearer.    The  dividend  was  payable  on  4th  February,  1905. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  January  1905. 


Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources    ..  4,835*052025. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  per  ton  milled    . .       . .  11  '244  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,600  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       6,136   35  o  14  3*242 

Development  Redemption        ..       ..       ..         860   00  02  o'ooo 

Crushing  and  Sorting      ..       ..       ..       ..         467    11  01  1*034 

Milling        ..       ..                                          1,127  10    1  02  7*465 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..       ..               ..       ..       1,042  10   5  02  5*094 

,,        Slimes  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .         504  124  01  2*082 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses                               344    20  00  9*603 

10,481  19    4  14  4*520 

Profit  10,128  13   9  13   6  661 


£20,610  13   1       £27  n*i8i 


iBy  Gold  Account — 
Mill  Gold 
Cyanide  Gold 


Value.  Value  per  Ton. 
£    s.    d.        £   s.  d. 
12,660  16   8         19  5*326 
7,949  16    5  o  18  5*855 


£20,610  13    1       £27  ii*i8i 


The  List  of  Subscriptions  will  be  closed   11  or  before  Monday,  the  13th  March, 

RAND  WATER  BOARD  4  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 

(Issued  by  the  Rnnd  Water  Board  under  Ordinance  No.  48  of  1904.) 

Interest  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  day  01  January  and  the  1st  day  of  July 
in  each  year. 

£3,400,000  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 

Redeemable  at  par  on  31st  March,  1935  ;  but  the  Hoard  may  at  any  time  purchase 
Stock  in  the  market  for  cancellation. 

Messrs.  SPEYER  BROTHERS  having  purchased  the  above-mentioned  Stock, 
offer  the  same  for  Sale  at  the  price  of  100  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows : — 
£10  per  cent,  on  Application. 
£15    „       ,,  Allotment. 
£40    „       ,,       28th  March,  1905. 
£20   ,,       ,,       12th  May,  1905. 
£15    ,,       ,,       29th  June,  1905. 

£100  for  £100  Stock. 


No  Capital  Expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 


£2,200,000  of  the  above  Stock  have  Ibeen  applied  for  and  will  be 
allotted  in  full  on  the  terms  of  this  Prospectus. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment  or  on  28th  March  or  12th  May,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Upon  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer 
with  Coupon  attached,  payable  1st  July,  1905,  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  to  that  date  from  the  due  dates  of  the  instalments,  will  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  against  the  allotment  letter,  and  when  these  are  fully  paid 
the  holders  can  obtain  inscribed  Stock  in  exchange,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  face  value  of  the  Stock. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  "  Rand  Water  Board  4  per  Cent. 
Inscribed  Stock  ",  to  be  kept  by  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited, 
Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  and  will  be  transferable  without  charge  and  free 
of  stamp  duty  at  that  Bank  either  by  the  Stockholders  personally  or  by  their 
Attorneys.  The  interest  will  be  payable  on  behalf  of  the  Rand  Water  Board  at 
the  same  Bank  on  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  in  each  'year  by  interest  war. 
rants,  which,  if  desired,  can  be  sent  by  post  at  the  Stockholder's  risk.  The  principal 
is  repayable  at  the  same  Bank. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Rand  Water  Board  authorise  the  statement 
that,  after  the  Stock  has  been  issued,  arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  the 
Stock  can  be  exchanged  for  Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Ordinance. 

The  Rand  Water  Board  has  been  established  under  Ordinances  No.  32  of  1903 
and  No.  48  of  1904,  on  lines  similar  to  the  London  Water  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  Mining  Industry  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  whole  of  that  Dis- 
trict, including  the  town  of  Johannesburg,  with  water,  and  of  acquiring  the  follow- 
ing Undertakings,  viz. : — 

The  Water  Undertakings  of  the  Braamfontein  Company,  Limited. 

The  whole  Undertaking  of  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks  Estate  and  Explora- 
tion Company,  Limited. 

The  whole  Undertaking  of  the  Vierfontein  Syndicate,  Limited, 
together  with  all  their  liabilities  with  respect  to  Debentures,  Debenture  Stock,  or 
Mortgages  and  other  obligations. 

Charges  secured  on  any  of  these  Undertakings  are  by  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1904  secured  on  the  Water  Fund,  and  those  secured  on  specific  property  continue 
to  be  so  secured.  But  the  Board  may  redeem  charges  created  subsequently  to 
17th  August,  1904,  by  the  issue  of  Water  Stock  not  exceeding  the  par  value 
thereof. 

The  present  issue  was  required  for  completion  of  the  payments  due  under  awards 
already  made  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  above-mentioned  Under- 
takings, and  the  development  of  the  same  as  authorised  by  the  above-mentioned 
Ordinances. 

The  Stock  is  secured  on  the  Water  Fund  (being  the  Fund  to  which  all  the 
receipts  of  the  Board  are  to  be  carried),  the  Reserve  Fund  (which  the  Board  have 
power  to  set  aside  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Undertaking  for  certain  specified 
purposes),  the  whole  of  the  Revenues  and  Rents,  and  all  property  belonging  to  the 
Board,  and  on  all  Rates  levied  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Court  in  accordance  with 
provisions  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  Ordinance  of  1904. 

Should  the  ordinary  Revenues  of  the  Board,  which  will  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  water,  together  with  the  Reserve  Fund,  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  interest  and 
payment  due  for  redemption  of  the  loan,  the  Board  are  empowered  to  raise  the 
deficiency  by  levying  a  Rate  on  the  Rating  Roll  of  the  Rand  Water  Board  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Rating  Roll  of  the  Board  consists  of  two  sections  :— 

(1)  The  Municipal  Section,  comprising  the  Municipal  Rating 

Rolls  of  the  Municipalities  into  which  the  Rand  is 
divided,  which  was  ascertained  on  1st  July,  1904,  to  be 
of  the  capital  value,  for  rateable  purposes,  of   ..       .-  £43>°28.842 

(2)  The  Mining  Section,  consisting  of  a  list  of  all  mining 

claims  within  the  Witwatersrand  District,  estimated  by 
the  Government  Mining  Engineer  to  be  of  a  capital 

value  of  £i75.ooo.<»o 

The  amount  of  any  rate  levied  by  the  Board  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  viz., 
one  part  on  the  Municipal  Section  and  the  other  part  on  the  Mining  Section.  ^  In 
this  way  the  rates  of  the  Board  are  raised  on  the  Mining  as  well  as  the  Municipal 
values  of  the  Witwatersrand  District. 

For  the  enforcement  of  his  security  the  owner  of  any  Stock,  in  respect  of  which 
default  has  taken  place,  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  Receiver,  and  other  stringent 
remedies  are  provided  by  Clause  80  of  the  Ordinance  of  1904. 1 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Security  is  ample. 

The  Ordinance  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  Stock  in  30  years,  which  may  be  invested  (inter  alia)  in  the 
purchase  of  Rand  Water  Stock. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  amount  paid  on  application  will  be  returned,  and 
in  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the 
instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  with  the  Prospectus  for  even 
hundred  pounds  of  Stock. 

The  Allotment  of  the  loan  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  Subscription 
is  closed. 

Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture  and  the  allotment  to  cancellation. 

Prints  of  the  Ordinances  may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Turner  & 
Sons,  ior  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  9th  March,  1905. 
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WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 

THE  CREED  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bnmingham.  8vo. 
paper,  6d.  net. 

In  consequence  of  several  requests  for  a  cheap  edition  of  this  popular  work,  the 
publishers  have  decided  to  issue  a  limited  edition  of  50,000  copies. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  ITS 
MESSAGES. 

By  the  Rev.  EDGAR  C.  F.  GIBSON,  D.D.,  Bishop  Designate  of  Gloucester. 
Crown  8to.  cioth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  Dr.  Gibson  has  studied  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  thoughts  are  new  as  well  as 
true.    If  the  publishers  will  give  us  more  of  this  we  shall  be  thankful." 

Expository  Times. 


WHY  CHRISTIANITY  IS  REASONABLE. 

By  the  Rev.  WALTER  J.  CAREY,  M.A.  With  Introduction  by  Canon 
SCOTT  HOLLAND.    Cloth,  is.  net ;  paper,  6d.  net.       [Second  Edition. 

"  The  frank  output  of  a  living  man  of  his  own  vital  Creed."— Guardian. 

"  Very  valuable."  -School  Guardian. 


WAS  JESUS  CHRIST  DIVINE? 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Incarnation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HOWARD 
B.  MASTERMAN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham.   Cloth,  is.  3d.  net ;  paper,  od.  net.  [Second  Edition. 

"  One  of  the  best  answers."— Expository  Times. 

"A  masterly  handling  of  the  subject  eminently  lucid  and  clear." 

Western  Morning  News. 

NEARLY  READY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BEGINNING. 

Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research.  By  Mrs.  FREDERIC  GREEN. 
With  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  E.  RYLE,  D.D.,  t Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.   Cloth,  is.  3d.  net. ;  paper,  od.  net. 

This  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  help  to  parents  and  teachers  at  the  present 
time. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FAITH  OF  CHURCH  AND  NATION. 

By  the  Right  Rev.lA.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


HOW  TO 


JUST  OUT. 

PREACH. 


A  Manual  for  Students.  By  the  Rev.  E.  TYRRELL  GREEN,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.  Cloth 
boards,  ss.  net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF 

"IN  MEMORIAM." 


By  the  Rev.  MORLEY  STEVENSON, 
Training  College.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


M.A. ,  Principal  of  Warrington 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 


By  the  Rev.  MORLEY  STEVENSON,  M.A.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"The  idea  is  excellent,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  has  carried  it  out  with  true  insight 
and  felicity  of  interpretation.    The  familiar  poem  gains  new  meaning  in  many 
a  passage." — Church  Times. 

NOW  READY. 

SOME  BIBLE  CHARACTERS 

AND  OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

By  the  late  Canon  TWELLS.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
The  First  Series,  "  Sermons  on  Hymns  and  Other  Subjects,"  now  in 

its  Third  Edition,  was  so  well  received  that  we  have  ventured  to  publish  another 
volume  by  this  thoughtful  preacher. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ONLY  A  FEATHER:  Wayside  Thoughts. 

By  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH.    Cloth,  is.  net. 

"  Charming  little  papers  and  stories  in  which  imaginative  power  and  careful 
writing  and  sound  teaching  are  all  to  be  found." — Church  Times. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

TEN  MINUTES  WITH  MOTHERS. 

By  A  MOTHER.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  E.  CARR 
GLYN,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.    Cloth,  is.  net. 

"  Just  the  kind  of  thing  for  reading  at  mothers'  meetings — not  only  simple  but 

convincing." — Church  Bells. 

JUST  OUT. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  EVENING  HOUR. 

By  FRANCES  MACLEAN.  With  Preface  by  the  Ven.  Rev.  J.  G.  SCOTT, 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin.    Cloth,  is.  net. 


LONDON:  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  LTD., 
3  Paternoster  Buildings,  and  44  Victoria  Street. 


Mr.  Murray's  List. 

Now  Ready.— -TWO   VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS 

BY  THE  LATE  LORD  SALISBURY. 
ESSAYS  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

With  Poitrait.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS, 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA 

By  Sip  ALFRED  LYALL,  P.C. 

With  Portraits,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  36s.  net. 
"  A  masterpiece  of  biographical  art.     The  writer  never  obtrudes  his  own 
personality,  devoting  sound  judgment  and  consummate  skill  to  moulding  in  just 
proportion  the  figure  and  lineaments  of  his  subject." — Punch. 


THE    FRIENDS    OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  which  has  Produced  the  Empire  and  Regulates 
its  Cohesion,  together  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Dangers  which  Threaten  it 
in  the  Future.  By  the  Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL,  Author  of  "  The  Enemies 
of  England."   Demy  8vo.  12s.  net.  [Now  ready. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  JAMES  BROWNE 

("Buster  Browne").  By  General  J.  J.  McLEOD  INNES, 
R.E.,  V.C.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  the  N.-W.  Frontier. 
Demy  gvo.  18s.  net.  [Just  out. 

THE  BALKAN  QUESTION.  A  Series 

of  Studies  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Balkans  and  of  European  Responsi- 
bilities. By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  LUIGI  VILLARI.  With  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net.  {J ust  out. 

11  A  book  of  great  value  and  importance." — Athenteutn. 


RUSSIAN 


SECOND  EDITION. 

AFFAIRS. 


By  Geoffrey 


By  GEOFFREY  DRAGE,  Author  of  "  Cyril,"  "  The  Labour  Problem,"  &c 
With  Maps,  medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 

"  We  know  of  no  book  which  covers  the  whole  ground  so  completely  as  Mr. 
Drage's,  or  is  so  well  calculated  to  put  the  general  reader  in  possession  of  the  main 
facts,  and  it  is  for  the  general  reader  rather  than  for  the  specialist  that  he  has 
avowedly  written." — Times. 

THE  VICEROY'S  POST  BAG.  By 

MICHAEL    MacDONAGH,  Author    of    "  Daniel  O'Connell,   the  Irish 
Tribune."    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 
"A  living  picture  of  strange  days." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  MacDonagh  has  placed  all  students  ^>f  Irish  history  under  an  obligation  by 
the  careful  and  impartial  editing  of  the  most  valuable  papers." — Northern  Whig. 


A  NEW  EDITION  (THE  NINTH)  OF 

THE    HISTORY    OF    INDIA.  The 

Hindu  and  Mahometan  Periods.  By  the  Hon.  MOUNTSTUART  ELPHIN- 
STONE.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  late  Principal 
of  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta.  With  Maps.  Demy8vo.15s.net.     [Just  out. 


BIRD    LIFE   AND    BIRD  LORE. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,"  &C 
Square  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  next  week. 


A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MRS.  BISHOP'S  WORKS. 

(ISABELLA  L.  BIRD.) 
Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

HAWAIIAN    ARCHIPELAGO  :  the 

Palm  Groves,  Coral  Reefs,  and  Volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  With 
Illustrations.  [Just  out, 

UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN. 

Travels  in  the  Interior,  including  Visits  to  the  Aborigines  of  Yezo  and  the 
Shrine  of  Nikho.    With  Illustrations.  [Ready  next  week. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 


REGISTERED   AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Primed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Si ottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  11  March,  1905. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  tve  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknozv- 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Russian  march  from  Mukden  to  Tieling  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  terrors  which  belong  to  re- 
treat. Many  stores  were  burnt,  some  500  guns 
abandoned,  wagonloads  of  army  necessaries  were  left 
by  the  fords  and  in  the  fields,  and  the  loss  of  life  on  the 
retreat  can  hardly  be  put  at  a  lower  estimate  than 
50,000.  Of  those  who  carried  out  Marshal  Oyama's 
great  plan,  a  high  degree  of  merit  belongs  to  General 
Kuroki.  His  bold  and  rapid  march  to  Fushan  and 
through  the  difficult  mountains  behind  it  enabled  him 
to  drive  a  wedge  into  the  retreating  Russians,  isolating 
many  bodies  to  the  east,  and  on  the  other  side  to  hedge 
in  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army  between  himself  and 
Nogi,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  flanking  movement  on 
the  left  and  to  the  north-west,  and  Nodzu  and  Oku 
advancing  from  the  south.  The  Russians  suffered 
chiefly  from  the  skill  of  a  Pole,  and  one  of  their  own 
best  generals  is  German. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Kawamura,  who  had 
marched  up  from  the  Yalu,  had  been  a  day  sooner 
and  completed  the  flanking  movement  on  the  right,  an 
earlier  and  perhaps  more  disastrous  retreat  would  have 
been  forced  on  Kuropatkin.  His  losses  up  to  the 
arrival  at  Tieling,  where  the  disorder  seems  to  have 
been  set  right  with  astonishing  promptitude,  may  be 
estimated  at  40,000  captured  and  at  the  lowest  100,000 
out  of  action.  The  Japanese  losses  are  conjectural  but 
must  have  been  very  heavy  on  the  left  wing.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Russians  report  losing  more  guns  than 
the  Japanese  say  they  have  taken. 

If  we  look  to  the  remarkable  success  of  Nogi's  flank- 
ing movement  on  the  left  wing  and  the  continuous 
pressure  of  the  pursuit,  the  Russian  generals  must  have 
shown  great  qualities  in  preventing  such  rapid  retreat 
from  becoming  a  rout.  The  compulsion  to  withdraw 
from^  Mukden  was  made  plain  to  Kuropatkin  by  the 
fighting  on  the  north-west  on  7  March.  On  12  March 
his  army  was  at  Tieling,  which  at  the  best  of  times 
is  a  long  three  days  march,  and  great  numbers  of 


wounded  men  had  been  sent  further  north.  On  14  March 
the  troops  had  so  far  recovered  calibre  that  they 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  to  the 
enemy,  a  frontal  attack  on  their  outposts  on  the  Fan-ho. 
No  doubt  the  Japanese  had  trusted  to  a  greater  demora- 
lisation than  they  found,  but  the  check  made  little 
difference  to  the  general  plan.  Again  the  flanking  move- 
ment on  the  left  developed.  With  surprising  quickness 
the  fortifications  of  Tieling  which  are  of  great  strength 
became  untenable  ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  spent 
by  Kuropatkin  in  getting  out,  and  the  place  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Japanese  about  midnight  on  Wednesday. 

The  mobility  of  the  Japanese  infantry  in  the  pursuit 
is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  case  of  such  large  bodies 
of  men  ;  and  Marshal  Oyama  has  shown  for  the  first 
time  during  the  campaign  high  strategic  qualities. 
With  the  occupation  of  Tieling  the  war  takes  a  new 
phase.  The  Yalu,  Port  Arthur,  Liao-yang,  Mukden, 
Tieling,  which  mark  the  great  battles,  are  all  within  a 
manageable  compass  of  distance.  North  of  Tieling  the 
distances  become  what  one  may  call  Asiatic.  Kuropatkin 
can  hardly  stop  short  of  Harbin,  which  is  a  inarch  of 
months  and  safely  away  from  the  sea  which  the  Japanese 
have  found  to  surpass  in  value  any  other  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  isolation  of  Vladivostok,  whither  Kuropatkin 
is  said  to  have  sent  off  a  part  of  his  army,  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  the  next  Japanese  attempt  when  the  pursuit  of 
Kuropatkin  is  given  up.  The  old  rumour  that  Kuro- 
patkin had  been  superseded  has  been  given  official 
sanction.  If  he  has  not  shown  high  qualities  as  a 
master  of  attack,  his  strength  and  skill  have  much  im- 
pressed everyone  to  whom  he  is  personally  known. 
General  Linievitch  is  named  as  his  successor. 

That  holy  champion  of  humanity  Father  Happen — ■ 
known  here  as  Gapon — finding  his  attempts  to  ignite  a 
revolution  in  S.  Petersburg  abortive,  has  since  been 
intriguing  to  enlist  sympathy  and  support  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  Parisian  and  the  Swiss  however  have  both 
"drawn  the  line  at  moral  support".  We  are  now 
informed  that  the  reverend  father  is  in  London,  where 
he  is  trying  his  fortune  at  obtaining  that  material  sup- 
port without  which  neither  he  in  his  present  plight  nor 
his  cause  can  well  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
sense  of  international  courtesy  will  at  least  prevent  the 
circulation  of  "charity".  Judgment  and  self-respect 
alike  condemn  the  inexpediency  of  feeding  the  flames  of 
revolution  in  a  country  with  which  we  are  on  friendly 
terms. 
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Whilst  Happen  is  busy  abroad,  his  lay  brothers  in 
arms  are  not  idle  at  home.  Having  likewise  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  raise  a  revolutionary  conflagration 
from  the  most  inflammatory  material  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  urban  artisan  class,  they  have  turned  their 
endeavours  in  another  direction.  The  decree  issued 
by  the  Holy  Synod  and  read  in  the  churches  from  the 
pulpits  calling  upon  the  people  to  fight  the  enemies  of 
the  Tsar  has  given  the  political  agitator  an  opportunity 
of  applying  the  torch  to  the  citadel  of  Russia's  strong- 
hold— the  peasant.  Taking  the  decree  as  their  text, 
the  agitators  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  peasants 
of  the  Orel  and  Tchernigov  provinces  to  rise  against 
the  landed  proprietors.  The  latter  are  represented  as 
opposing  the  order  of  the  Tsar  to  divide  the  land 
amongst  the  peasantry. 

Unfortunately  Tolstoy's  misinterpreted  propaganda, 
advocating  the  wholesale  division  of  land  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  Russia's  present  troubles,  has  still  further 
encouraged  the  peasants  to  imagine  that  the  landlords 
are  standing  in  their  way.  The  revolutionaries  have 
circulated  the  following  spurious  manifesto  :  "  Brethren 
peasants,  the  Tsar  our  father  is  in  danger.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  have  thrown  him  in  prison. 
Hasten  to  liberate  him  !  Kill  the  enemies  of  the  Tsar 
and  Fatherland  !  Devastate  their  estates."  As  a 
consequence  of  this  wily  incitement  to  revolt  the 
peasants  have  begun  to  destroy  forests  and  appro- 
priate the  timber.  In  some  districts  they  are  even 
attempting  to  enforce  their  rights  to  the  land  by  acts  of 
incendiarism,  destruction  of  mansions,  and  other 
damage  to  estates.  Serious  as  are  these  aggressive 
riots,  they  nevertheless  afford  direct  proof  that  the 
Russian  peasant  continues  steadfastly  to  hold  to  his 
ancient  belief  and  conviction  that  the  Tsar  is  his  chief 
protector  and  his  champion  against  abuse. 

Count  von  Biilow  was  attacked  in  the  Reichstag  on 
Wednesday  from  two  sides.  The  general  ruck  of 
people  anxious  to  desert  what  they  think  a  sinking 
ship  accused  him  of  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Russia  ; 
and  others  suggested,  as  they  have  freely  suggested  in 
the  press,  that  secret  agencies  are  at  work  to  encourage 
Russia  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  Count  von  Biilow,  always  an  adept,  even  when 
his  position  is  ambiguous,  at  counter-attacks,  to  infer 
the  correctness  of  his  course  from  the  contradictory 
criticisms  of  its  direction.  The  sale  of  Hamburg 
American  liners  to  Russia  has  been  taken  here  and  in 
Germany  as  a  symptom  of  too  friendly  neutrality  ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  answer  that  a  private  person  may  sell 
anything  to  anyone  without  infringing  his  nation's 
neutrality. 

The  activity  of  middlemen  was  referred  to  in  Count 
von  Biilow's  defence.  If  anyone  is  still  disposed  to 
accuse  German  agents  of  undue  friendliness  to  Russia, 
he  will  be  interested  in  the  operations  of  English 
middlemen.  Last  week  one  London  firm  completed  a 
sale,  involving  very  many  thousand  pounds,  of  rifles 
ammunition  and  artillery  to  the  Russian  Government. 
Here  no  one  will  maintain  that  our  allies  the  Japanese 
therefore  have  a  cause  of  offence  against  the  English 
Government,  who  are  likely  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the 
operation  since  the  business  involved  these  English 
agents  in  transactions  with  half  the  governments  on  the 
continent.  Markets  in  short  are  commercially  regarded 
as  international  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  principle 
carried  that  middlemen,  who  in  private  life  profess  strong 
patriotic  sentiments,  will  not  shrink — as  during  the  Boer 
war — from  supplying  weapons  even  to  a  nation  their 
country  is  fighting. 

An  informal  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Monday  on  Mr.  Brodrick's  statement  that  Great 
Britain  can  secure  more  consideration  for  Indian  pro- 
ducts in  foreign  markets  than  she  can  secure  for  her 
own  did  not  bring  out  the  real  point  of  interest  on  the 
tariff  issue.  India's  hands  are  not  tied  with  regard 
to  Customs  duties  ;  she  can  impose  or  reduce  duties 
in  her  own  interests.  It  is  true  she  treats  Great 
Britain  as  she  treats  Germany,  but  in  view  of  the 
present  unbusinesslike  system  prevailing  in  the  rela- 


tions between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  that  is 
not  strange.  We  hear  much  of  the  effect  of  increased 
Russian  duties  on  Indian  tea,  but,  as  the  Marquis  of 
Bath  explained,  the  fact  is  that  Russia  takes  more 
Indian  tea  than  she  ever  took  and  that  the  retaliatory 
measures  which  India  has  it  in  her  power  to  enforce  on 
Russian  petroleum  are  unnecessary.  What  Russia  or  any 
Power  does  or  might  do  is  hardly  worth  consideration  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  India  was  piling  up  her  debt, 
she  changed  her  economic  methods  with  the  result  that 
where  she  had  yearly  deficits  she  now  has  yearly 
surpluses. 

Lord  Milner  has  promised  a  trilogy  of  speeches,  which 
taken  together  a"re  to  contain  his  message  of  farewell 
to  the  Transvaal.  The  first  he  delivered^  at  Johannesburg 
on  Thursday,  where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  finances  of  the  colony..  A  year  ago  the  Transvaal 
was  faced  with  a  financial  crisis  of  which  the  danger 
was  very  insufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country.  Lord 
Milner  has  seen  the  crisis  through.  The  finances  of  the 
colony  are  on  a  sound  footing.  A  rumour  has  this 
week  been  circulated  that  the  Boer  Bond  in  the  Trans- 
vaal offered,  in  return  for  political  concessions,  to  make 
no  objections  to  Chinese  labour  for  five  years.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not  is  no  matter  ;  it  is  anyway  a  sign  that 
the  opposition  in  the  Transvaal  as  at  home  has  conceded 
the  saving  benefit  of  the  34,000  Chinese  labourers. 

The  vigorous  debate  on  federation  at  Ottawa  had  no 
immediate  issue  ;  but  Colonel  Hughes,  who  brought 
the  motion,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  who  supported  it,  showed  a  united  con- 
viction that  a  constitutional  crisis  is  approaching. 
People  in  England  have  not  at  all  realised  the  immi- 
nence of  change.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  that  Canada 
has  decided  to  supply  the  defences  of  Halifax  and 
Esquimault.  In  England  nobody  is  much  concerned 
with  this  bagatelle  ;  but  in  Canada  the  whole  of  the 
French  population — whose  growing  numbers  and  power 
it  is  foolish  to  undervalue — regard  this  little  expendi- 
ture of  ^400,000  as  a  proud  step  towards  at  any  rate 
a  qualified  independence.  Colonel  Hughes  did  good 
work  in  showing  what  a  vast  sum  on  army,  navy  and 
fortifications  would  have  to  be  spent  by  Canada  if  she 
were  independent  ;  and  it  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
our  experience  that  the  desire  for  independence,  mild 
as  it  is,  has  completely  superseded  the  tendency  to 
annexation  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  still  preaches 
from  his  retreat  in  Toronto. 

The  Naval  Estimates  have  been  still  in  occupation  of 
the  House  during  the  week.  Mr.  Robertson  created  a 
wrong  impression  in  endeavouring  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  the  plans  for  mobilisation  and  distribu- 
tion now  in  force.  He  argued  that  it  was  a  popular 
delusion  to  suppose  the  3^  millions  reduction  was  due 
to  the  new  scheme,  since  the  saving  was  almost  entirely 
in  respect  of  new  construction,  armaments,  repairs  and 
sea-stores.  Certainly  his  political  friends  gave  him 
some  excuse  to  assume  the  existence  of  popular  mis- 
understanding of  the  matter  by  their  efforts  to  persuade 
Mr.  Pretyman  to  prove  how  far  the  so-called  new 
scheme  can  be  shown  responsible  for  the  reduced 
figures.  But  really  the  scheme  only  marks  a  stage  in 
the  course  of  evolution  ;  both  it  and  the  reduced  ex- 
penditure are  the  effect  of  the  gradual  working  out  of 
accepted  principles. 

The  note  appended  to  the  statement  showing  the 
present  distribution  of  business  between  the  various 
members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  appears  to  have 
caused  Sir  John  Colomb  and  others  unnecessary  alarm. 
The  work,  which  is  the  special  department  of  the  First 
Sea  Lord  under  the  heading  "Organisation  for  War 
and  Distribution  of  the  Fleet ",  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  included  under  the  older  form  of  wording, 
"Strategy  and  Fleet  Organisation."  The  note  itself 
can  give  the  First  Sea  Lord  no  power  to  overrule  his 
colleagues  or  act  independently  of  the  Board,  for  the 
First  Lord  is  alone  responsible  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  there  is  no  loophole  by  which  he  can  divest 
himself  of  this  responsibility. 
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The  First  Sea  Lord  is  to  be  consulted  by  the  other 
Sea  Lords,  the  Civil  Lord,  and  the  Parliamentary  or 
Permanent  Secretary  in  any  matter  of  great  importance, 
but  this  is  only  because  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
"matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Service"  which 
could  only  concern  the  department  in  which  it  arose. 
If  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  the  colleague  consulting  him 
agree  that  further  action  is  necessary,  the  former  must 
refer  to  the  First  Lord  before  such  action  can  be  taken. 
Every  member  of  the  Board  can  communicate  direct 
with  the  First  Lord  whenever  he  wishes,  and  therefore 
should  he  disagree  with  the  First  Sea  Lord  it  would  be 
not  only  his  privilege  but  his  duty  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  First  Lord,  who  would  then,  it  is  presumed, 
bring  it  before  the  Board. 

The  average  taxpayer,  who  was  more  pleased  at  the 
reduction  in  the  naval  estimates  than  concerned  with  the 
reason,  is  after  his  manner  disturbed  at  the  increase  of 
the  army  estimates  from  ^28, 900,000  to  ^29,813,000. 
The  increase  of  course  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  the  new 
artillery,  which  but  for  a  false  economy  would  have 
been  supplied  a  year  earlier.  There  is  more  reason 
to  be  displeased  with  the  attempted  reductions  than 
with  this  addition.  !n  spite  of  the  more  or  less  auto- 
matic increase  of  the  Reserve  by  the  short-service 
alternative  now  offered,  no  one  who  appreciates  the 
need  of  an  army  as  well  as  a  navy  can  welcome  any 
such  reduction  in  the  personnel  as  is  allowed  for.  A 
saving  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  is  not  worth  the 
risk.  A  considerable  part  of  the  statement  is  concerned 
with  the  new  names  for  old  persons  and  things,  which 
have  yet  to  prove  whether  the  change  is  more  than 
nominal,  and,  if  so,  for  the  better. 

There  has  been  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Walter  Long  leaves  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  succeeding  Mr.  Long  at  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  Lord  Salisbury  succeeding 
Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  Mr.  Ailwyn 
Fellowes  takes  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  Lord 
Onslow  becoming  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  One  cannot  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
turn-over.  We  would  not  "crab"  any  man  on  his 
making  a  new  start :  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Long  realises 
the  difficulty  of  his  task  and  has  duly  weighed  his  fitness 
for  it.  We  hope  he  will  rise  to  his  occasion,  perhaps 
"  leap  "  would  describe  the  process  required  better  than 
"  rise  "  :  the  jump  is  a  high  one.  At  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  will  have  full  scope  for 
ability.  No  department  offers  better  opportunities  for 
a  record.  It  has  been  steadily  growing  in  importance 
for  many  years  ;  but  its  growth  in  effectiveness  has  been 
steadier  still,  so  steady  as  often  hardly  to  be  perceptible. 
Now  that  the  Board  is  taking  over  from  the  Home 
Office  housing  in  all  its  aspects,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  Government  engine  for  social  reform. 

Nothing  could  be  less  happy  than  the  Opposition's 
selection  of  their  ground  for  attack  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  he  is  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  absolutely  no  objection  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  What  tacticians  !  We  regret  Lord 
Onslow's  departure  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
where  he  has  not  done  badly,  for  he  has  always  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  his  work.  However  Mr.  Ailwyn 
Fellowes  should  prove  a  good  successor.  No  exception 
has  been  taken  to  his  appointment  on  any  side.  On  the 
whole  the  Cabinet  is  seriously  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Wyndham.  Mr.  Balfour's 
shield  is  no  doubt  ample,  but  if  he  has  constantly  to  be 
using  his  shield-arm,  he  cannot  be  so  free  to  use  the 
other.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  ministry  that 
the  outer  circle  tends  constantly  to  outshine  the  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Balfour,  of  course,  always  excepted,  there  is  no 
one  in  the  Cabinet  of  nearly  Lord  Percy's  ability  ;  while 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  beat  most  of  them.  Lord 
Balcarres,  too,  could  more  than  hold  his  own  within  the 
ring. 

With  more  skill  in  tactics,  the  Opposition  might  have 
defeated  the  Government  on  Monday  on  Mr.  Robertson's 
motion  to  report  progress.  His  complaint  was  that 
the  estimates  were  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable 


discussion  to  proceed  on  the  vote  for  officers  and  men. 
If  all  the  Opposition  members  who  were  within  reach 
of  a  summons  had  voted,  the  majority,  it  is  calculated, 
might  have  been  reduced  to  a  minority.  But  a  low 
majority  mattered  less  to  the  Government  on  its  naval 
policy,  with  which  there  is  general  satisfaction  in  the 
House  and  throughout  the  country,  than  on  any  other 
head  ;  and  surely  both  House  and  country  should  be 
grateful  for  any  abbreviation  of  estimates  which  imposed 
on  amateur  speakers  a  corresponding  reticence. 

Mr.  Balfour  surprised  and  of  course  shocked  the 
Opposition  by  demanding  the  application  of  the  closure 
to  the  discussion  on  some  heads  of  the  army  and  navy 
estimates.  The  proposal  is  new  in  one  sense  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  fresh  step  in  a  long  process.  It  is  natural 
enough.  The  painless  extinction  of  the  private  member 
is  proceeding  apace  and  after  every  general  election  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  absorbs  more  and  more 
power.  We  shall  expect  the  Opposition,  supposing 
they  become  the  Government,  to  use  the  guillotine  at 
least  as  freely  as  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  a  progressive 
instrument  ;  and  the  English  public,  though  sentimental 
enough,  is  not  so  deficient  in  the  businesslike  capacity 
with  which  foreigners  credit  us  as  to  care  a  straw  for 
the  right  of  discussion.  What  it  looks  to  is  the  sum 
of  business  done,  and  the  cry  of  the  guillotine  will  never 
excite  it.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  still 
"  to  the  skirts  of  praters  clings  ",  feels  differently.  Mr. 
Balfour's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  79. 

Not  a  word  has  yet  been  said,  even  in  the  conjectural 
anticipations  of  political  notes,  of  the  date  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Aliens  Bill,  the  one  really  important 
measure  to  which  the  Government  is  pledged  ;  and  the 
postponement  is  as  dangerous  for  the  Government  as  it 
is  suggestive  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  House.  If  it  is  not  passed  the 
Government  will  be  irremediably  discredited,  and  the 
delay  is  causing  considerable  uneasiness.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  if  not  very  extensive  is  concentrated  and 
effective  ;  and  one  bill  has  been  killed  already  by  nerve- 
less procrastination. 

A  very  thoroughgoing  whip  of  the  supporters  of 
woman's  suffrage  successfully  filled  body  and  plat- 
form of  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Tuesday  ;  but  the  com- 
mittee were  unlucky.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  once  Lord 
Salisbury,  comes  at  the  top  of  the  emancipators.  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  other  hand  was  much  too  conservative 
to  support  the  change  ;  and  almost  from  top  to  bottom 
the  Tory  has  been  the  friend.  Unhappily  the  Opposition 
were  alone  represented  among  the  speakers,  and 
except  Mr.  Courtney,  not  by  their  best  representatives. 
Mr.  Morley  was  away  and  Mr.  Bamford  Slack,  who  is 
not  silver-tongued,  was  a  poor  thing  in  his  place.  Did 
anyone  quite  believe  the  high  altruism  of  the  member 
whose  love  of  common  justice  was  such,  he  said,  that 
he  voted  for  enfranchisement  though  he  knew  the 
women  would  vote  Conservative  ?  The  question  is  not 
political.  Clever  wives  and  sisters  may  certainly  be 
accepted  as  partly  responsible  for  the  views  of  succes- 
sive prime  ministers  ;  and  what  motive  could  be  more 
worth  attention  ? 

It  appears  that  the  educational  rate  for  London  next 
year  will  be  increased  by  twopence  in  the  pound.  On 
the  other  rates  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  three  far- 
things. There  has  been  no  discussion  of  the  rate  in 
the  Council,  as  the  full  estimates  have  not  been 
presented.  The  additional  expenditure,  involving  the 
increase  of  rate,  was  inevitable.  The  scholarship 
scheme  is  criticised  as  unnecessarily  expensive,  but 
London  has  only  followed  the  example  of  some  of  the 
large  provincial  towns  and  in  proportion  is  not  spend- 
ing so  much  money  ;  the  pupil-teacher  provision  is  also 
a  part  of  these  other  scholarship  schemes. 

The  possibility  of  a  special  rate  for  the  feeding  of 
underfed  children  will  not  need  to  be  considered,  if  the 
surprise  visit  paid  by  Sir  John  Gorst  and  several  others 
to  a  County  school  in  Lambeth  has  the  result  Sir  John 
expects.  They  found  there  many  children  who  had  had 
no  dinner  and  some  who  had  had  no  food  during  the 
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day.  The  visitors  then  called  on  the  Lambeth  Guardians 
requiring  aid,  and  power  was  granted  to  relieve  the 
immediate  and  pressing  destitution.  Sir  John  believes 
on  the  authority  of  a  decided  case  that  this  feeding  of 
children  is  legal  and  can  be  claimed.  If  that  is  so, 
there  is  no  need  of  fresh  legislation.  The  right  ought 
at  once  to  be  exercised  by  the  school  authorities.  To 
those  who  object  to  weakening  the  responsibility  of 
parents  the  obvious  answer  is  that  aid  by  private 
charity  weakens  it  much  more.  If  the  guardians  have 
to  provide  aid,  they  will  soon  get  hold  of  the  parents 
who  can  really  afford  to  pay  and  make  them. 

Manuel  Garcia,  the  completion  of  whose  hundredth 
year  was  celebrated  in  London  yesterday,  is  known  to 
that  part  of  the  public  which  does  not  persist  in  think- 
ing him  long  since  departed  as  the  most  famous  of 
living  singing-masters  ;  but  it  is  significant  that  in  his 
centenary  festivities  the  doctors  had  the  greater  share 
and  the  chief  stress  was  laid  upon  his  invention  of  the 
laryngoscope,  which  is  to  keep  his  memory  green  when 
the  voices  of  his  myriad  pupils  have  long  been  hushed. 
Honours  and  decorations  from  various  European 
sovereigns  were  showered  upon  him  ;  delegates 
brought  addresses  from  German  universities  and 
learned  societies  ;  he  was  presented  with  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  invited  to  dinner  by  the 
British  Laryngological  Society  ! 

Garcia's  career  had  a  stormy  beginning.  One  of  his 
earliest  recollections  is  his  flight  in  his  mother's  arms 
before  the  advance  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  He  came  of  a  musical  stock  and  was  singing  in 
opera  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  In  1825  he 
visited  New  York,  then  a  city  of  only  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  where  Puritan  prejudices  were  still  so 
strong  that  no  Saturday  night  performances  were  per- 
mitted, lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  solemnities 
of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  day.  But  Garcia's 
career  as  a  vocalist  was  not  a  success.  His  sisters 
Malibran  and  Pauline  Viardot  had  absorbed  all  the 
voice  of  the  family,  and  in  1829  he  retired  from  the 
stage  to  devote  himself  to  teaching.  Since  then  there 
have  been  few  famous  singers,  from  Jenny  Lind 
onwards,  who  have  not  owed  a  good  deal  of  their  suc- 
cess to  his  ministrations,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  or  two  that  he  has  definitely  surrendered  the 
active  life  of  a  teacher. 

Prebendary  Allen  Whitvvorth's  death  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  a  learned  man  and 
moreover  a  strong  one.  Like  other  strong  men  he 
found  it  difficult  to  work  with  any  party,  still  he 
agreed  with  Bishop  Creighton.  Certainly  he  made  All 
Saints  Margaret  Street  a  success  and  demonstrated 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  combine  a  Catholic  cere- 
monial with  strict  loyalty  to  the  Prayer-book.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  successor  will  maintain  the  All  Saints 
tradition. 

Wind  and  weather  have  brought  many  disasters  in 
many  parts  of  England  during  the  week.  We  do  not 
experience  a  wind  faster  than  our  express  trains  once 
in  twenty  years  ;  but  this  week  ninety  miles  per  hour 
has  been  registered  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  gale  has  been 
only  less  furious  in  the  South.  Truro  Cathedral  has 
suffered  exactly  as  St.  David's  suffered  some  twenty 
years  ago,  by  the  falling  of  pinnacles  from  the  tower 
through  the  roof.  At  St.  Albans  one  of  the  stations 
was  completely  wrecked,  and  chimneys  and  telegraph 
poles  have  collapsed  everywhere.  The  great  landslip 
at  some  of  the  Powell  Dufferin  mines  was  immediately 
due  to  the  rain  storms  that  accompanied  the  wind. 
The  destruction  of  the  shafts  and  of  parts  of  the 
railways  was  not  accompanied  by  loss  of  life  ;  but 
many  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  and  repair  will  be 
costly.  Happily  no  gale  of  such  vehemence  has  ever 
brought  so  little  calamity  at  sea;  the  "  Khyber",  home- 
ward bound  from  Melbourne,  was  wrecked  at  Land's 
End  with  a  loss  of  twenty-three  lives  and  the  Welsh 
coast  suffered.  But  the  fishermen  everywhere  escaped, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  wireless  telegraphy 
will  in  the  future  immensely  reduce  the  danger  of  the 
fishermen. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  MUKDEN. 

WE  hinted  last  week  that  Kuropatkin  was  prob- 
ably not  so  absolutely  surrounded  or  demoralised 
as  the  sensational  rumours  appearing  in  the  evening 
papers  of  Friday  would  have  had  us  believe.  We  said 
that  no  capture  of  guns  had  as  yet  been  authoritatively 
reported,  and  we  felt  that  armies  which  between  them 
disposed  of  over  1,300  guns  could  not  have  removed 
them  had  they  found  roads  permanently  closed  to 
them  or  had  retreat  degenerated  into  a  sauve  qui 
peut.  As  it  turned  out  the  battle  of  Mukden  did 
not  prove  a  Sedan.  There  was  no  sudden  and  rapid 
annihilation  of  the  Russian  force  such  as  distinguished 
Waterloo.  It  was  not  even  a  Vittoria,  when  the 
trophies  came  to  be  counted,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
rivalled  Wagram  or  Koniggratz  and  was  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  Liao-yang.  A  series  of  battles  which 
have  taken  two  weeks  to  develop  their  culminating  effect 
carry  consequences  further  than  can  be  fully  appreciated 
all  at  once.  The  Russian  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  have  been  placed  atatotal  of  some  i7o,ooomen. 
So  gigantic  a  loss  in  men  alone,  even  in  these  days  of 
nations  in  arms,  is  one  almost  irreparable  in  any  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  present  case  perhaps  completely  so. 
When  we  add  to  them  the  sacrifice  of  ammunition,  food 
supplies,  and  munitions  of  war  which  the  Russians  have 
had  to  make,  we  arrive  at  a  loss  which  it  may  be  found 
impossible  to  face.  Two  hundred  thousand  shells,  and 
twenty-five  million  rifle  cartridges  cannot  be  made  good 
in  a  few  months.  In  monetary  value  alone  the  loss  is 
appalling.  Modern  shells  cost  several  pounds  apiece, 
brass  cartridge  cases  cannot  be  made  by  any  but  expert 
hands  and  their  materials  are  expensive  too.  The 
paraphernalia  of  modern  war  cannot  be  supplied  in  a 
rough-and-ready  way  on  an  emergency,  and  yet  they 
are  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  of 
present-day  fighting.  Whether  a  Sedan  or  not  Mukden 
will  make  its  effect. 

Nevertheless  we  should  hesitate  before  indulging  in 
the  high-flown  language  about  genius  and  heaven-born 
leaders  which  as  usual  insults  men  who  know  their 
professional  business  accurately  as  do  the  Japanese. 
It  may  be  that  in  these  days  of  enormous  armies  and 
vast  distances  the  opportunities  for  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  heaven-born  leaders  will  come  but  rarely  if  at 
all.  When  battlefields  were  so  circumscribed  that  a 
man  centrally  placed  might  survey  their  whole  extent, 
a  great  leader  might  judge  by  his  own  eyesight  when 
the  moment  to  set  all  on  the  hazard  of  the  die  had 
arrived.  Desaix  could  do  that  at  Marengo  and  Marl- 
borough at  Blenheim.  Now  the  greatest  genius  must 
judge  not  by  what  he  sees  but  by  what  others  say  they 
saw.  A  brilliant  man  may  well  rely  on  himself,  but 
he  will  perforce  pause  before  he  stakes  his  all  on  the 
judgment  of  another.  Again  the  retaining  power  of 
modern  weapons  is  such  that  to  follow  up  a  first 
success  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  was.  Where 
distances  extend  to  ten,  twenty,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 
miles,  to  call  reinforcements  to  a  weakened  spot,  to  throw 
weight  on  the  breaking  portion  of  an  opponent's  line  is 
practically  impossible.  No  Marlborough  of  the  future  can 
teach  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage,  no  initial  errors 
can  be  corrected  on  the  fall  of  the  cards.  The  science 
of  strategy  is  invading  the  realm  of  the  tactician.  Per- 
sonal energy  and  acuteness  are  helpless  when  once  the 
cords  are  loosened.  It  is  the  well-thought-out  system, 
not  the  happy  intervention  of  a  bold  gambler,  that 
breaks  the  bank.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  on 
either  side  in  the  present  tremendous  struggle  much 
of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  military  genius 
has  been  displayed.  It  may  be,  as  we  have  hinted, 
that  it  cannot  flash  out  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  the  old 
days.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  not  yet  shown  itself. 
We  say  so  in  no  disparagement  of  Oyama's  success. 
We  give  him  credit  for  what  is  an  even  more  valuable 
commodity  than  inspiration,  and  we  pay  him  and  his 
armies  a  higher  compliment  when  we  invest  them  with 
something  more  efficacious  in  its  operations  than  any- 
thing that  personal  daring,  quick  perception,  coolness  of 
nerve  on  the  battlefield,  or  iron  physique  can  accom- 
plish. He  has  made  war  a  matter  of  business  as 
I  Wellington  did  before  him.    Wellington  without  the 
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perfect  in  itselt,  each  ot  which,  once  set  in  motion, 
might  be  trusted  to  exert  force  of  the  same  exact 
quality.  In  other  words  the  leaders  who  carried  out 
his  behests  might  every  one  be  counted  upon  to  know 
his  business,  and  turn  to  the  directions  of  the  supreme 
will  with  intuitive  intelligence.  If  one  actor  was 
incapacitated,  an  understudy  to  fill  his  place  was  on  the 
spot,  and  another  again  was  ready  in  turn  to  replace 
him  if  necessary.  So  it  was  in  1870.  Six  generals 
might  in  turn  assume  the  guidance  of  a  battle,  yet  the 
fight  rolled  on  without  check  or  hesitation.  The 
generals  were  all  stamped  with  the  same  die,  the  mould 
that  shaped  a  leader  was  not  broken  when  he  died. 

Such  a  system  frankly  accepts  the  fact  that  a 
genius  cannot  be  made  any  more  than  a  poet,  so  it 
legislates  for  mediocrity  not  for  genius.  It  knows  that 
war  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  that  business  habits 
can  be  acquired  by  training,  and  will  often  take 
a  man  further  than  the  coruscations  of  genius. 
That  long  dragging  prowl  round  Kuropatkin's  right 
must  have  been  elaborately  prepared  for,  and  most 
methodically  organised.  Equally  well  planned  and 
calculated  for  was  the  drawing  of  the  net  round 
Linievitch.  These  will  rank  with  the  great  deeds  of 
history,  and  the  army  which  could  carry  out  these 
conceptions  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world.  And 
it  has  risen  from  nothing  in  less  than  two  score  years. 
The  men  who  composed  it  are  not  veterans,  most  of  the 
officers  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  before  they  saw 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  Truly  the  demonstration  that 
study  is  more  valuable  than  experience,  method  than 
prestige,  is  complete.  The  Japanese,  if  the  reports  we 
have  received  as  to  losses  are  correct,  must  now  out- 
number the  Russians  by  two  to  one.  Last  week 
we  said  that  only  numbers  can  annihilate.  Now  the 
numbers  are  there,  and  to  shut  up  Kuropatkin  will  be  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  To  send  a  force  to  relieve 
him  would  be  impossible  till  long  after  hunger  and 
want  of  ammunition  had  compelled  him  to  surrender. 
We  doubt  if  at  the  end  of  February  the  total  Russian 
forces  in  the  front  line  mustered  300,000  sabres  and 
bayonets.  Oyama  has  placed  the  total  higher,  but 
he  has  taken  the  hostile  battalions  at  800  strong.  They 
more  probably  did  not  exceed  600.  It  took  more  than 
a  year  for  Russia  to  place  the  force  we  have  indicated 
in  position.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
will  find  it  easier  to  replace  than  to  create  them  ?  And 
nothing  short  of  300,000  men  could  hope  to  snatch 
Kuropatkin's  army  from  destruction  if  he  lets  himself 
be  hemmed  in.  The  wire-pullers  from  home  may  force 
him  to  stand  at  bay,  the  condition  of  his  troops  may 
necessitate  a  halt.  We  cannot  yet  gauge  the  future, 
but  if  he  is  to  get  clear  away  he  must  not  hesitate,  for 
the  thaw  will  be  upon  him  soon,  and  then  the  march  to 
Harbin  will  be  tenfold  more  difficult.  The  coming  thaw 
will  indeed  urge  both  sides  to  the  greatest  activity. 


THE  DECAY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

'"THE  unpopularity  of  representative  assemblies  has 
long  been  observed,  and  observed  almost  uni- 
formly in  every  age  and  every  place  privileged  to  enjoy 
those  glorious  institutions.  Not  without  real  pain 
have  many  apostles   of  reform   observed  that  the 


assemblies,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate 
as  heaven's  crowning  gift  to  mortal  men,  were  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  especially  by  the  very  persons, 
"  the  democracy",  "  the  proletariat  ",  "the  great  heart 
of  the  people  ",  or  whatever  phrase  of  political  cant 
they  preferred,  whose  ills  in  particular  they  were  to 
heal.  Man}'  recondite  reasons  have  been  discovered 
to  explain  this  antipathy,  or  explain  it  away, 
but  the  truth  has  lain  much  nearer  the  surface. 
Talk  to  a  radical  working-man  about  the  members 
of  his  own  district  council,  borough  council,  or  what- 
ever local  authority  is  nearest  to  him,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  you  will  understand  why  elected  assemblies  are 
unpopular  ;  especially  to  electors  who  helped  to  return 
their  party  to  power.  One  factor,  less  crude  but  more 
pervasive  than  most  of  the  elements  of  this  antipathy, 
is  the  unreality  of  representative  bodies.  Sent  to  repre- 
sent others,  they  soon  come  to  represent  mainly  them- 
selves. The  assembly  intended  to  be  a  means  to  a 
national  end  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  Its  members, 
elected  to  consider  the  country  and  their  own  con- 
stituents, soon  fall  to  considering  one  another,  until 
everyone  becomes  an  object  to  his  neighbour  entirely 
independent  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  elected. 
Every  interest  confided  to  the  care  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  becomes  refracted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
atmosphere ;  every  question  changes  its  real  degree  of 
importance  in  the  House  of  Commons  temperature. 

The  average  member  of  Parliament  after  a  short  term 
within  the  House  sees  everything  in  a  parliamentary, 
which  is  an  untrue,  perspective  ;  he  loses  the  nation  in 
the  House.  Especially,  as  one  would  expect,  is  this 
development  offensive  to  the  working-man  who  has 
contributed  to  send  his  brother  workman  to  plead  for 
him  at  the  "grand  inquest  of  the  nation".  He  is  too 
unsubtle  to  penetrate  the  process  of  transformation 
and  supplies  the  cruder  explanation  that  his  member 
is  a  rascal.  He  is  wrong  ;  the  member  is  not  a 
rascal  but  the  victim  of  a  disease  which  only  the 
strongest  political  constitutions  can  resist.  But  by  long 
acclimatisation  a  man  may  become  proof  against  infec- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Balfour's  case.  Mr.  Asquith, 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  say,  was  one  of  the  few 
blessed  with  a  constitution  strong  enough  to  resist  it 
from  the  beginning  ;  but  this  week's  guillotine  debate 
makes  us  doubtful.  If  Mr.  Asquith  made  his  speech 
on  Wednesday  unaffected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
illusion,  it  was  a  piece  of  acting  going  rather  beyond 
legitimate  party  warfare.  Regularly  every  year  the 
Government,  entirely  irrespective  of  its  party  constitu- 
tion, comes  forward  with  a  proposal  to  curtail  debate, 
and  each  year  more  drastically  than  in  the  year  before. 
For  purposes  of  legislation  the  private  member  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  ;  debate  is  curtailed  not  only  by  his  sacrifice 
but  by  putting  an  arbitrary  term  to  its  duration  ; 
and  before  long  speakers  will  be  put  under  a  time- 
limit.  To  an  outsider  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that 
these  changes  have  cut  so  deeply  at  the  root  of  "the 
authority  of  the  House  "  that  they  could  not  have  been 
effected,  were  the}- not  the  expression  of  organic  change 
without.  Yet  regularly,  when  the  Government  comes 
forward  with  its  proposal  to  take  members'  time  and 
control  debate,  the  same  farce  is  played  on  both  sides. 
The  Prime  Minister  apologises,  regrets,  is  very  sorry  ; 
but  he  cannot  help  it,  and  would  not,  if  he  could.  He 
does  not  make  the  admission  in  so  many  terms,  but  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Asquith  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Mr.  Balfour  has  no  compunction  at  all  in  taking  these 
drastic  measures  ;  and  therein  he  is  superior  to  the  House 
generally.  For  courtesy's  sake  he  apologises,  a  con- 
cession to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  his  immunity  from 
House  of  Commons  illusion.  The  Opposition,  with 
equal  regularity,  are  morally  indignant,  they  deplore 
the  wickedness  of  Ministers  as  hastening  the  decay 
of  representative  institutions,  they  are  outraged,  they 
chafe,  rage,  and  stamp,  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  orator.  Amongst  the  few  unusually  sane  heads 
all  this  is  merely  the  game,  a  point  to  make  against 
the  Government,  a  false  point  in  fact,  but  possibly  a 
true  point  for  parliamentary  purposes.  But  the 
majority  of  members  are  in  deadly  earnest  ;  they  do 
regard  this  encroachment  of  Government  as  a  very 
serious  business  ;  the  items  on  both  sides  take  it  so. 
See  Sir  George  Bartley's  speech,  for  instance. 


imagination  or  magnetism  of  Napoleon  that  very  im- 
personation of  the  war  god — was  invariably  successful 
and  most  of  all  so  when  he  finally  met  his  greatest  foe. 
Moltke  taught  soldiers  that  it  is  organisation  that 
makes  armies  formidable,  and  his  relentless  purpose, 
carried  through  by  the  aid  of  a  perfect  mechanism, 
b cought  him  to  his  goal  as  surely  as  the  splendid  per- 
sonal energy  of  Napoleon  ever  carried  him.  This  is 
the  true  merit  of  Oyama  that  from  what  appeared  im- 
possible materials  he  fashioned  an  engine  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  To  secure  that  precise 
and  controllable  working  which  should  ensure  the 
correct  performance  of  the  task  in  hand  demanded  a 
finish  and  adjustment  of  its  various  component  parts 
which  would  render  possible  exact  calculation  of 
ffs  power.  One  such  engine  was  represented  by 
an  army  corps.  Many  of  precisely  similar  pattern, 
to  be  counted  upon  to  bring  an  equal  pressure 
to  bear,  were  needed.    So  more  were  fashioned,  each 
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It  is  this  which  makes  these  annual  debates  so  unreal 
to  the  real  world.  There  is  so  much  solemn  pother  about 
a  thing  the  country  either  ignores  or  takes  for  granted. 
If  the  House  could  only  be  disillusioned  into  recognising 
that  the  country  cares  nothing  whatever  for  the  House 
for  its  own  sake,  it  would  cease  to  waste  so  much 
energy  over  these  guillotine  debates.  When  Mr.  Asquith 
tragically,  or  farcically,  cries  "That  approaches  the 
dimensions  of  a  Parliamentary  scandal  "  (it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  say  "  that  is  almost  a  Parliamentary 
scandal "),  whatever  be  the  effect  in  the  House,  he  merely 
raises  a  smile  outside  it.  Not  a  soul  who  is  not 
an  M.P.  cares  one  straw  for  any  number  of  these 
"scandals",  because  he  does  care  for  real  Parliamentary 
scandals.  He  does  care  when  non-controversial 
measures  needed  by  the  country  are  indefinitely  post- 
poned to  infinite  talk  ;  he  does  care  when  the  army 
is  reduced  in  strength  in  order  to  make  a  show  of 
economy  in  Parliament.  That  is  the  sort  of  scandal  by 
which  the  country  is  moved.  Even  the  elector  of  the 
party  in  opposition  is  quite  unmoved  by  these  denun- 
ciations of  Government  tyranny,  for  he  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  his  party's  Government  will  do  the 
same  thing.  In  some  contrast  to  certain  other  aspects 
of  his  government,  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  the  least  afraid  to 
take  boldly  whatever  parliamentary  time  he  requires  for 
his  purposes.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  thoroughly 
gauged  public  opinion  on  the  point.  We  believe  every 
demand  of  the  kind  rather  strengthens  than  weakens 
his  position  in  the  country.  We  are  not  sure  it  would 
not  be  good  electioneering  for  him  to  reduce  the  session 
to  half  its  length  by  drastic  use  of  the  closure. 

Members  of  Parliament  do  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered what  is  behind  all  this.  The  House  is  sinking 
in  significance  because  it  is  largely  "functus  officio". 
The  people  are  no  longer  moved  by  its  humiliation, 
since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  anything  they 
care  for.  They  do  not  need  a  guardian.  Neither  do 
they  care  much  for  the  House's  views  ;  they  have  their 
own  views  and  they  mean  members  to  go  to  the  House 
simply  to  carry  them  out.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  House 
nowadays  ;  for  the  whole  country  is  the  spring  of 
national  action  and  the  Government  is  its  executive. 
The  country  is  intensely  interested  in  the  Government 
either  favourably  or  unfavourably ;  it  has  now  got 
so  close  to  the  executive  that  it  grows  more  and 
more  impatient  of  any  assembly  coming  between  them. 
Indeed,  the  process  of  supersession  of  the  House  of 
Commons  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  the  press  would 
suggest ;  the  House  of  Commons  naturally  bulks 
large  in  the  press  ;  it  is  so  much  easier  for  a  newspaper 
to  get  information  about  a  debating  assembly  of  many 
hundreds  of  members  than  of  the  action  of  a  small 
committee,  such  as  the  Cabinet  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the 
person  who  is  not  interested  in  the  political  game,  the 
great  majority,  who  is  hastening  the  decay  of  the 
House.  He  cares  what  the  Government  does  or  leaves 
undone.  He  does  not  care  what  the  House  says  or 
leaves  unsaid. 

The  same  movement  is  taking  place  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  doubt  that  what  strikes  one  as  to 
the  decay  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  constitutional 
development  ;  it  is  not  retrograde  ;  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary symptomatic  of  the  evolution  of  an  empire.  No 
deliberative  assembly  is  capable  of  administering  a  great 
empire  :  and  as  such  an  empire  grows,  the  assembly 
gradually  drops  out  as  a  factor  in  government,  political 
selection  preferring  the  Cabinet  and  the  country. 


THE   MODIFIED  ARMY  PROGRAMME. 

N/[  R.  ARNOLD-FORSTER'S  Memorandum  on  the 
A  army  estimates  will  be  read  with  mixed  feelings. 
It  is  a  plausible  document,  which  abounds  in  the  War 
Secretary's  official  optimism,  as  distinguished  from  his 
former  unofficial  pessimism.  At  any  rate  it  is  satis- 
factory in  one  respect.  The  threatened  abolition  of 
regular  units  is  put  off  for  the  present.  Reduction  of 
establishments  is  always  less  objectionable  than  the 
reduction  of  cadres,  though  the  reductions  now  fore- 
shadowed give  cause  for  serious  anxiety,  in  view  of  the 
grave  uncertainty  of  the  future.    The  amount  of  the 


estimates  will  no  doubt  be  disappointing  to  many,  as  an 
increase  of  nearly  a  million  is  demanded.  But  this  was 
of  course  a  foregone  conclusion,  at  which  we  do  not  in 
any  way  complain.  It  is  true  that  the  provision  of  new 
guns  for  the  Artillery  is  not  a  recurring  charge.  But 
to  the  non-expert  taxpayer  the  only  pertinent  fact  about 
the  whole  business  is  that  the  coming  year's  estimates 
amount  to  ^29,813,000  as  against  the  ^28,900,000 
of  the  current  financial  year.  A  saving  of  ,£180,000 
has  been  effected  through  the  reduction  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  army,  a  trivial  sum  considering  the  risk 
run. 

The  question  of  personnel,  however,  demands  more 
detailed  consideration.    The  reduction  of  regular  esta- 

j  blishments  now  proposed  amounts  to  7,200  men; 
which  by  the  end  of  the  year  will  reach  the  figure  of 
17,000  men  or — as  the  Memorandum  tells  us— the  equi- 
valent of  twenty  infantry  battalions.  The  strength  of 
battalions  now  stands  at  750  rank  and  file  ;  and  it  is 
stated  as  the  opinion  of  the  Army  Council  that  this  can 
safely  be  reduced  to  700,  because  the  first  batch  of 
men  enlisted  for  three  years  under  the  late  abused  and 
discarded  scheme,  and  the  ordinary  contingent  of  men 
enlisted  for  seven  years  under  the  system  previously  in 
force,  will  increase  enormously  the  size  of  the  Reserve 
during  the  coming  year.  The  Reserve  is  also  to  be 
augmented  by  permitting  the  three-years'  men  to  go  to 
the  Reserve  after  two  years,  when  these  do  not  intend 
to  extend  their  services.  Thus  a  large  Reserve  will  be 
created,  which  is  clearly  satisfactory  ;  and  by  this  means 
it  is  maintained  that  the  army  will  not  really  be  weak- 
ened. This  is  so.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  reduction  in  establishment  necessarily  means 
that  fewer  men  go  to  the  reserve,  because  the  smaller 
the  establishment  the  fewer  the  men  who  go  through 
the  mill.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  short 
period  of  two  years,  which  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  pro- 
posed should  run  concurrently  with  a  longer  term,  has 
for  the  present  been  abandoned,  as  sufficient  men 
under  this  'plan  would  not  be  forthcoming  for  the 
Indian  drafts.  So  nine  years'  service  is  now  the  only 
term  in  vogue  for  the  line.  The  Memorandum  adds 
that  though  short  service  is  thus  shelved,  it  must 
be  resorted  to  again  as  soon  as  long  service  fails  to  fill 
the  Reserve.  But  this  is  not  only  the  case  now  ;  it 
must  always  be  so ;  hence  the  comparatively  short 
term  of  service  introduced  during  Mr.  Cardwell's 
War  Secretaryship.  But  if  two  periods  are  open  simul- 
taneously, it  is  only  human  nature— whatever  advan- 
tages the  longer  period  may  offer — that  men  should 
elect  for  the  shorter  one.  Therefore  we  have  all 
along  objected  to  the  two  periods  being  offered  at  the 
same  time.  According  to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  we  are 
alternately  to  offer  a  long  and  a  short  term  ;  which  is 
unquestionably  bad  and  unsettling  in  its  effect  on  the 
army,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  can  possibly  be 
regarded.  We  admit  that  it  is  probably  impossible,  in 
England's  peculiar  case,  to  solve  this  problem  satis- 
factorily. But  the  result  of  experience  shows  that  a 
mean  between  long  and  short  service  is  the  only  prac- 
tical plan  which  is  likely  to  secure  continuity.  It  is 
not  of  course  perfect  ;  but  it  is  at  least  better 
than  continual  change.  In  modern  times  we  have 
tried  ten,  six,  seven  and  three  years'  enlistment  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  to  show  that  seven  years  with  the 
colours  and  five  in  the  Reserve  is  the  lesser  evil,  and  to 
that  plan — unless  we  adopt  some  form  of  conscription — 
we  shall  probably  again  be  bound  to  resort.  The 
Garrison  regiments  are  to  be  left  to  dwindle  and  finally 
to  die  out ;  and  a  reduction,  though  much  smaller 
than  that  originally  intended,  is  to  be  made  in  the 
personnel  of  Militia  and  Volunteers.  Thus  of  the 
original  Arnold-Forster  programme  Tittle  is  left.  Indeed 
his  whole  scheme  already  seems  to  be  as  dead  as 
Mr.  Brodrick's  ;  whilst  if  report  speaks  truly  yet 
another  new  plan  is  being  matured  in  the  Defence 
Committee  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  George  Clarke. 
Turning  from  these  details,  it  is  instructive  to  note  on 
what  large  principles  these  reductions  are  being  effected. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  tells  us  that  the  keynote  of  this 
policy  is  the  doctrine  casually  enunciated  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  "provided  the  navy  is  efficient,  a 
successful  invasion  of  this  country  on  a  large  scale 

1  need  not  be  anticipated  ".    But  this  general  and  well- 
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worn  platitude,  well  Recognised  both  hy  the  "blue- 
water  school  "  and  its  opponents,  is  not  very  relevant. 
Even  accepting  all  the  "blue-water"  contentions 
which  by  the  way  we  are  far  from  doing— reduction 
does  not  seem  the  best  plan  for  ensuring  the  safety  of 
the  North-West  Frontier,  which  Mr.  Balfour,  in  another 
moodj  has  told  us  is  our  greatest  military  problem. 
Moreover  the  lessons  of  the  Far  Eastern  war  show- 
that  an  immense  army  can  be  maintained  in  the  field 
by  means  of  a  single  line  of  railway  of  immense  length, 
with  infinitely  more  unfavourable  climatic  conditions 
to  be  overcome  than  in  the  case  of  an  advance  on 
India. 

Considerable  credit  is  taken  in  the  Memorandum  for 
the  number  of  innovations  introduced  ;  as  if  the  mere 
introduction  of  innovations  were  matter  for  congratu- 
lation. Nevertheless  many  of  these  have  no  connexion 
with  the  Esher  or  Arnold-Forster  schemes.  Even  before 
those  days  we  had  a  Defence  Committee,  and  a  War 
Office  which  was  able  to  withstand  the  strain  of  a  great 
war  with  credit,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
present  regime  could.  We  are  presented  with  a  long 
list  of  the  innovations.  An  Army  Council,  an  Inspector- 
General,  and  numerous  Directors  have  been  appointed, 
the  duties  at  headquarters  have  been  redistributed,  and 
the  Permanent  Under  -  Secretary  for  War  has  been 
converted  into  the  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  ! 
Numerous  other  changes  of  nomenclature  have  also 
been  effected,  and  a  large  number  of  additional  general 
officers  appointed.  No  one  denies  that  all  these  things 
have  taken  place.  But  the  point  is,  have  these  changes 
improved  matters  ;  and  is  the  army  more  efficient  for 
war  now  than  it  was  before  ?  It  is  true  that  the  War 
Secretary  is  convinced  that  the  Army  Council — pre- 
sumably because  it  has  done  his  bidding — has  made  for 
improvement.  But  after  all  we  have  only  his  word  for 
this  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  almost  every  person 
competent  to  judge  holds  a  different  view.  From  all 
accounts  the  Army  Council  has  not  fulfilled  the  high 
expectations  it  raised.  Its  members,  like  the  old  War 
Office  chiefs,  are  still  immersed  in  details.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  they  are  deeper  in  them  than  ever — a 
result  which  has  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  host  of 
directors  entirely  superfluous  and  a  gross  waste  of 
public  money.  So  far  the  great  scheme  has  done 
nothing  but  create  another  channel  for  correspondence, 
and  another  link  of  responsibility.  The  military 
chiefs  have  still  no  time  to  consider  great  issues, 
and  even  the  Army  Council  itself  spends  much  of  its 
time  over  the  consideration  of  petty  details  which  might 
quite  well  be  left  to  subordinates.  For  instance,  even 
the  appointment  of  an  army  nurse  is  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  signature  of  two 
members  of  the  Army  Council  before  it  can  be  con- 
firmed. The  result  then  is  much  as  before,  with 
added  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  power  of 
individuals.  It  has  long  been  the  bane  of  the  War 
Office  system  that  the  military  chiefs  have  never 
had  time  to  consider  any  well-matured  schemes  of 
reform  and  changes  which  current  events  may  render 
necessary.  Hence  it  is  that  it  falls  upon  new  and 
ambitious  War  Secretaries,  like  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  to  evolve  novelties,  which  are  usually 
crude  and  ill-considered,  and  which  after  a  brief  and 
troubled  existence  are  consigned  to  the  realms  of 
abortive  and  unfulfilled  aspirations. 

Still  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  think  that  out  of 
the  Army  Council  no  good  can  come.  Were  it  really 
to  be  "run"  on  Admiralty  lines,  and  manned  by  the 
very  best  available  talent,'  it  might  accomplish  much 
good.  But  before  this  can  be  done  its  military  members 
must  be  of  a  very  different  calibre  from  those  now  in 
office,  and  they  must  in  fact  be  relieved  of  detail. 
Now  that  responsible  Directors  have  been  appointed, 
there  is  no  excuse  why  this  should  not  be  done.  It 
may  be  said  that  comparatively  small  matters  often  lead 
to  inquiry  in  Parliament ;  and  that  consequently  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Army 
Council  should  consider  these  little  things.  But  let 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  War  Office  take 
a  firm  stand  in  answering  questions,  and  say  that 
trivial  questions  of  detail  are  dealt  with  by  subordinate 
officials,  they  would  be  supported  in  their  action  by  the 
nation,  and  ultimately  even  by  the  House  of  Commons. 


RUSSIAN  SOLVENCY, 

WE  venture  to  assert  that,  but  for  the  Russophobic 
feelings  which  prevail  in  this  country,  and  which 
have  been  disseminated  and  accentuated  by  the  tone 
which  the  British  press  has  for  some  years  adopted 
against  the  empire  of  the  Tsar,  Russia  would  never  have 
had  any  difficulty  in  raising  any  sums  she  might  have 
needed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  effectively  the  policy  of 
industrial  and  economic  reforms  which  she  has  under- 
taken in  recent  years.  Confidence  was  born  of  the  innate 
conviction  that  Russia  is  a  country  of  boundless  re- 
sources— agricultural  and  mineral — and  that  it  needs  but 
the  touch  of  occidentalism  to  convert  the  barren  wastes 
into  fertile  fields,  full  of  life  and  activity  and  prosperity. 
Europe  was  aware  that  Russia  had  hitherto  paid  her 
debts  promptly,  accumulated  an  immense  reserve  of  the 
precious  metals,  increased  her  revenue  and  her  exports, 
and  developed  a  considerable  amount  of  industrial 
activity.  It  is  now  alleged,  however,  that  borrowed 
capital  had  been  employed  to  serve  her  loans,  that  the 
gold  reserve  is  a  fiction,  the  revenue  increase  a  fallacious 
guide,  the  balance  of  exports  diminishing  and  main- 
tained in  the  past  on  ruinous  terms,  and  that  industrial 
activity  has  been  developed  under  perilously  unhealthy 
financial  conditions,  and  has  no  stability. 

The  indictment  is  a  heavy  one  and,  if  supported  by 
the  facts,  might  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  crisis  is 
impending  in  Russian  finances.  Even  then,  it  would 
be  far  from  proving  that  Russia  is  insolvent,  or  even 
marching  that  way.  Much  depends  on  the  definition  of 
insolvency.  A  private  individual  might,  with  good 
reason,  be  regarded  as  bankrupt  if  his  liabilities  ex- 
ceeded his  assets.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to 
impugn  his  credit  because  his  assets  were  not  all 
immediately  realisable.  He  might  be  a  bad  man  of 
business  if  unable  to  meet  his  debts  as  they  fell  due. 
But  it  is  his  capacity  as  a  man  of  business  which  is 
reflected  by  the  fact,  and  not  necessarily  a  condition 
of  chronic  insolvency. 

The  public  debt  of  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  1905 
was  officially  returned  at  about  ^752,000,000,  the 
interest  on  which  absorbed  a  sum  of  ^31,250,000.  It 
may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  National  Debt 
of  this  country  stood  in  1903  at  ,£798,000,000,  the 
interest  on  which  absorbed  ^21,500,000;  while  the 
French  debt  at  the  end  of  1902  stood  at  the  huge  total 
of  ^1,089,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  amounted  to 
about  ^32, 750,000.  The  Russian  debt  is  thus  less  than 
the  English  debt,  and  very  considerably  less — more 
than  40  percent,  less — than  that  of  her  ally  and  banker. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  population 
in  these  countries  the  contrast  is  more  striking.  The 
capital  value  of  the  debt  per  head  of  the  population 
is  about  ^5  55.  in  Russia,  about  £18  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  nearly  £2$  in  France.  We  may  go  a 
step  further,  and  show  that  the  annual  interest  charges 
amount  to  about  4s.  ^d.  in  Russia,  nearly  10s.  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  155.  ^d.  in  France,  per  head  of  the 
respective  populations.  In  the  extent  both  of  recurring 
and  lasting  obligations,  the  debt  of  Russia  is  thus  very 
considerably  less  than  those  of  this  country  or  of 
France. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
question  is  not  conclusive,  since  it  takes  no  account  of 
the  conditions  which  make  taxes  of  equal  amounts 
much  more  burdensome  and  onerous  in  one  country 
than  another.  Professor  Bastable  declares  that  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  the  pressure  of  a  national  debt  is 
obtained  by  measuring  the  proportion  of  the  interest  to 
the  total  revenue  of  the  State.  According  as  the  debt 
services  absorb  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  State,  the  debt  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  burdensome.  So  far  as  calculations 
can  be  made  from  the  official  figures  of  the  various 
Governments  (our  readers  need  not  be  troubled  with 
the  details),  it  appears  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debts  of  Russia,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
absorbs  about  15,  15  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  respective 
revenues  of  those  countries.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  these  comparisons  are  misleading  without  some 
further  qualifications.  A  difference  between  bookkeep- 
ing in  this  country  and  in  Russia  leads  Russia  to 
inflate  very  considerably  the  amount  of  her  revenue  as 
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compared  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  gross  receipts 
from  her  reproductive  concerns — State  railways,  spirit 
monopoly,  and  post  and  telegraph  services — are  re- 
garded as  revenue,  whereas  in  this  country  only  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  would  be  so  in- 
cluded. Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  this 
difference  by  deducting  the  total  expenditure  on  the 
above — the  principal  reproductive  services — from  the 
gross  revenue,  the  proportion  of  interest  to  debt  only 
amounts  to  about  19  per  cent,  in  Russia — a  figure  less 
than  that  of  France,  though  greater  than  that  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  remains  one  other  test  of  great  value  where  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  applied.  This  consists  in  com- 
paring the  annual  interest  charges  on  the  national  debt 
with  the  total  income  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately 
estimates  of  national  income  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  not  always  trustworthy  when  made.  An  official 
Russian  estimate,  made  about  ten  years  ago,  gave  the 
national  income  as  about  ten  milliards  of  roubles,  say 
^1,000,000,000.  Allowing  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  rise  in  values  of  commodities — and  neces- 
sarily also  of  wages — it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
assume  the  national  income  at  the  present  time  as 
not  less  than  £  1, 250.000, 000.  In  that  case  the  interest 
charges  amount  to  2 '6  per  cent,  of  the  national  income, 
probably  twice  as  great  as  in  this  country.  This 
difference  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  Russia's  loans  has  been  incurred  on  behalf  of 
reproductive  concerns  which,  in  this  country,  would 
appear  as  private  or  municipal  loans. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  by  a  study  of 
the  finances  of  Russia  thus  differs  somewhat  from  that 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Dillon  and  by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf.  We  I 
cannot  agree  that  Russian  finances  are  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down,  or  that  Russia  is  otherwise  than  solvent. 
The  test  of  excess  of  exports  over  imports  which, 
curiously  enough,  both  of  the  above  writers  employ 
and  regard  as  final,  is  ludicrous  in  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  smuggling  is  known  to  be  carried  on  in  both 
directions  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  general  un- 
certainty of  Russian  trade  statistics.  It  may  be  bias, 
ill  judgment,  or  sheer  journalism  which  prompted  their 
articles.  Or  it  may  be  a  desire  to  prejudice  the  Russian 
loan  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  stop  the  war.  We 
prefer  plain  examination  of  the  facts  uncoloured  by 
ulterior  objects  of  policy. 

We  have  no  desire  to  deny  that  the  position  of 
Russia's  finances  is  critical.  There  is  strong  circum- 
stantial reason  for  believing  that  the  postponement  of 
the  new  loan  which  was  reported  on  Tuesday  last  was 
dictated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  push  forward  the  peace 
movement  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  sanguinary  struggle. 
Clearly  no  lever  could  be  used  more  effectively  to  these 
ends  than  the  withholding  even  for  a  time  of  the  sinews 
of  war.  That  it  is  but  a  postponement  and  not  a  break- 
down in  the  negotiations  seems  clear  proof  that  the 
financiers  who  are  underwriting  the  loan  are  confident 
of  its  success,  and  satisfied  with  its  security. 

That  security  is  certainly  Russia's  abundant  resources. 
These  form  an  asset  which  it  will  be  possible  to  realise 
only  if  a  drastic  change  be  ordered  in  the  mode  of 
government  of  the  country.  The  policy  of  prohibition 
and  rigid  protection  must  be  abandoned.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  must  be  tolerated  and  encouraged. 
A  constitution,  as  liberal  as  the  condition  of  the  masses 
will  admit,  must  be  granted  immediately.  The  Tsar's 
recent  rescript,  giving  effect  to  the  people's  demands 
for  an  elective  assembly,  must  be  adopted  without 
delay.  The  peasant,  armed  with  cheaper  implements, 
and  taught  to  abandon  the  primitive  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion in  vogue  with  him  at  present,  will  find  his  condition 
improved  and  the  yield  of  his  farm  considerably  in- 
creased. With  this  improvement  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  peasants,  who  number  some  80  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
further  loans  for  developing  the  great  network  of 
railways  branching  in  all  directions  from  the  Great 
Siberian  Trunk  Railway.  Russia's  destiny  as  a  large 
exporter  of  grain  products  will  then  be  fulfilled,  and 
her  financial  stability  assured. 


THE   POSITION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

'""PHE  voting  on  the  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes 
Bill,  which  has  now  passed  its  second  reading,  is 
proof  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  trade 
unions  is  in  no  respect  a  party  question.  Members 
on  each  side  equally  feel  its  pressure  and  its  import- 
ance to  the  industrial  and  social  interests  of  the 
country.  The  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
shows  the  remarkable  change  that  has  come  over  the 
opinions  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  identical  proposals  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  Bill 
were  introduced  shortly  after  the  series  of  decisions, 
beginning  with  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case,  had 
upset  what  had  been  believed  to  be  the  law  for  thirty 
years.  There  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  legislation. 
This  is  what  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  really 
means,  though  many  who  voted  for  it  at  this  stage 
would  not  support  it  as  it  stands,  if  they  were  con- 
sidering its  provisions  in  detail.  Mr.  Asquith  for 
example  does  not  agree  that  it  is  possible,  exactly 
as  is  proposed  by  the  third  clause,  to  relieve 
the  funds  of  trade  unions  altogether  from  liability, 
and  to  restore  them  to  the  position  they  were 
supposed  to  hold  until  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  It  is 
upon  this  that  the  most  serious  issue  of  the  controversy 
depends.  We  have  always  maintained  that  this  deci- 
sion was  prompted  by  political  and  social  rather  than 
by  strictly  legal  theories.  The  law  was  really  altered 
and  not  interpreted  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the 
change  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  even  if  it  were 
necessary,  except  by  legislation.  But  it  was  welcomed 
by  those  who  disliked  trade  unions.  They  would  not 
have  ventured  to  propose  legislation  in  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Lords'  decision  ;  but  they  were  pleased 
with  it,  and  so  long  as  they  got  what  they  wanted  they 
were  not  particular  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  gift 
came.  Vet  now  the  law  has  to  be  taken  as  it  has  been 
declared  to  be,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  by  legis- 
lation to  declare  that  trade-union  funds  shall  in  no 
circumstances  be  liable  civilly  for  their  wrongs  ;  in 
other  words  to  restore  them  to  the  status  they  held 
until  the  Taff  Vale  case.  What  has  to  be  discovered  is 
a  middle  course  ;  and  because  Mr.  Whittaker's  Bill  does 
not  provide  it,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  passing  in  its 
present  form. 

The  real  grievance  of  trades  unions  is  not  that  they 
should  be  responsible  for  what  they  do  wrong,  but 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  the  persons  by  whose 
acts  as  their  agents  they  are  bound.  A  company  or 
a  partnership  is  not  answerable  for  what  any  of  its 
employes  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  do,  but  the 
trade  unions  are.  A  commercial  agent  binds  his  prin- 
cipal if  he  acts  in  the  course  of  his  employment  ;  but  if 
during  a  strike  supported  by  the  central  body  some 
local  official,  who  has  not  been  appointed  to  represent 
it,  does  an  illegal  act  it  is  saddled  with  his  agency.  If 
picketing  for  example  were  started  by  local  workmen, 
though  it  were  distinctly  prohibited  by  the  central 
body,  without  any  question  as  to  its  bona-fide  inten- 
tions, and  though  none  of  its  own  officers  were 
implicated  in  it,  the  union  funds  would  be  liable  in 
damages.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  may  not  positively 
be  the  law  the  answer  is  at  any  rate  that  there  would  be 
the  danger  of  its  being  so  held  ;  and  it  is  this  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  unions  are  really 
responsible  which  makes  a  definition  of  the  law  so 
necessary.  When  the  unions  direct  an  illegal  act  to  be 
done  by  whomsoever  it  may  be,  or  adopt  afterwards  an 
illegal  act  by  whomsoever  it  maybe  done,  or  if  their  duly 
authorised  agents  commit  such  an  act,  then  they  may 
properly  be  held  responsible.  But  in  this  last  case' 
there  should  be  a  strict  definition  of  who  such  authorised 
agents  are.  It  is  because  Mr.  Whittaker's  Bill  does  not 
limit  the  trade  unions  in  this  way  by  careful  definition 
that  the  greatest  objection  to  it  arises.  If  this  were 
done  the  unions  would  not  have  any  more  reason  to 
complain  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  of  conspiracy 
than  other  people  have.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
case  of  the  conspiracy  of  shipowners  to  compel  others 
to  join  their  union,  but  in  theory  the  law  is  the  same 
for  both.  At  present  the  law  is  that  a  conspiracy  may 
exist  to  do  a  thing  which  would  not  be  unlawful  if  one 
person  did  it.    This  applies  to  trade  disputes  as  well 
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as  other  cases ;  but  it  is  here  that  the  law  presses 
more  hardly  on  trade  unions  than  on  any  other  class. 
The  second  clause  of  the  Hill  is  one  which  should  apply 
10  all  classes  of  traders  and  not  to  trade  unions  alone. 
It  provides  that  an  agreement  or  combination  by 
two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  any  act  to  be 
done  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be 
civilly  liable  if  it  were  not  actionable  when  one  person 
did  it. 

It  would  be  a  right  and  proper  step  to  bring  all 
traders  and  trade  unions  under  this  provision  ;  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  no  reason  for  depriving  the  unions  of 
the  right  in  the  meantime.  They  have  already  been 
protected  from  criminal  proceedings  for  conspiracy 
where  the  act  sought  to  be  done  would  not  be  a  crime 
if  committed  by  one  person.  To  extend  this  legislation 
would  only  be  a  fair  recognition  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  working-men  in  combining  which  the  Legislature 
recognised'hi  1875  by  freeing,  as  it  thought,  the  funds 
of  trade  unions  from'  liability  for  acts  done  in  trade  dis- 
putes. That  there  is  an  intention  in  the  statute  law  to 
make  exceptions  is  seen  in  the  provision  in  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  187 1  which  prevents  any  member  of 
a  trade  union  suing  the  union  for  breach  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  pay  benefits.  This  is  not 
only  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
funds  of  trade  unions  were  not  intended  to  be  liable, 
as  they  were  held  to  be  in  the  Taff  Railway  case,  but 
also  for  the  proposition  that  it  would  be  fair  now  to  give 
ihem  the  advantage  of  the  second  clause  of  Mr. 
Whittaker's  Bill.  Its  value  would  lie  in  removing  the 
unfounded  belief  that  the  conspiracy  of  employers 
is  not  actionable  as  is  the  conspiracy  of  workmen. 
There  is  much  to  justify  it  however  in  the  result  of  the  J 
Mogul  case,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  combination 
to  raise  freights,  and  in  some  of  the  trade-union 
decisions. 

In  regard  to  picketing,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the 
first  clause  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  Bill,  it  holds  the  next 
place  in  importance  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
persons  who  shall  be  held  to  represent  the  union.  Here 
again  it  is  contended  that  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
1875  was  to  legalise  picketing  when  it  was  confined  to 
peaceable  persuasion.  But  the  Courts  have  so  con- 
strued the  Act  that  if  picketing  is  used  for  doing  more 
than  conveying  information  it  is  illegal  ;  and  not  only 
the  men  who  attempt  to  persuade  other  workmen  not 
to  accept  work  are  liable,  but  the  funds  of  the 
union  are  liable  though  its  central  body  may  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  how  can 
working-men  be  expected  to  communicate  information 
without  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  opinion  of 
what  the  effect  of  it  should  be  on  the  mind  of  the  work- 
man to  whom  they  communicate  it  ?  Yet  this  is  per- 
suasion, and  therefore  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
followed  by  the  consequences  just  mentioned.  When 
we  consider  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  strikes  lawful,  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
restrict  in  this  way  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  strike. 
The  right  of  combination  is  allowed  both  to  employers 
and  to  workmen  ;  but  in  fact  if  the  workman's  right 
is  so  restricted  it  becomes  much  less  real  than  the 
corresponding  right  of  the  masters.  They  have  no 
need  for  picketing  ;  their  methods  are  of  a  different 
kind  which  do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Duke  asserts  that  the  talk  about  per- 
suasion is  beside  the  mark,  because  the  trade  union 
has  power  to  carry  out  its  edicts  however  peaceful 
the  persuasion.  That  would  be  good  if  the  trade  union 
were  not  to  be  responsible  for  its  illegal  acts.  It  was  a 
point  which  he  was  able  to  make  against  the  Bill  ;  but 
his  argument  also  would  be  beside  the  mark  if  respon- 
sibility remained  subject  only  to  the  condition  that 
the  persons  authorised  to  act  as  their  agents  should  be 
properly  defined  as  we  have  urged.  This  is  the  real 
gist  of  the  matter,  and  if  that  is  secured  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  Bill  ought  to  become 
law.  It  is  expected  that  the  Royal  Commission  which 
was  appointed  in  1903  to  inquire  into  the  law  regarding 
trade  combination  and  conspiracies  will  report  in  May 
next.  It  has  had  to  consider  many  matters  which  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  this  Bill,  but  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  say  bearing  on  its  proposals.  The  propriety  of  I 
deferring  legislation  until  the  report  had  been  pre-  ! 


sented  was  put  forward  as  an  argument  against  the 
Bill  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  not  hkely  to  be  passed 
before  the  report  is  presented. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  settlement  which  has  just  been 
completed  has  been  the  heaviest  for  several  years 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  mining  market  the 
"differences"  have  been  largely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  "  bulls".  The  superstition  attaching  to  a  nineteen- 
day  account  has  been  signally  falsified  on  the  present 
occasion  and  although  there  has  been  some  evidence  of 
profit  taking,  more  especially  in  specialties  which  have 
shown  phenomenal  improvement,  the  inclination  is,  as 
far  as  one  can  gather,  towards  a  continuance  of  active 
markets  and  higher  prices.  The  banks  have  quite 
naturally  taken  advantage  of  the  increased  demand  for 
Stock  Exchange  money  to  stiffen  their  loan  rates  and 
brokers  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  contangoes 
charged  to  their  clients,  who  are  however  quite  content 
to  pay  slightly  more  for  accommodation  as  long  as  the 
net  result  shows  a  good  balance  in  their  favour. 

The  rumours  in  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
proposed  Russian  loan  have  gained  ground  and  we 
believe  there  is  a  considerable  basis  of  truth  in  the 
statements  made  in  this  connexion.  It  must  be  re- 
membered however  that  the  most  influential  bank  in 
France,  apart  from  the  official  bank  whose  functions 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ordinary  joint-stock 
institution,  we  refer  to  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  is  most 
largely  concerned  in  Russian  finance  and  we  believe 
that  had  the  late  managing  director  been  alive  now,  his 
influence  would  have  been  so  great  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  issue  would  have  been  successful.  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  view  held  in  well-informed  City  circles 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  affair  is  so  positively 
rejected  as  a  certain  section  would  have  one  believe. 
The  importance  of  the  proposed  operation  lies  of  course 
in  the  belief  held  in  the  City  that  an  absolute  failure 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  loan  in  Europe  would 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  It  is  quite  true  that  she 
could  withdraw  her  stocks  of  gold  employed  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  for  a  time  means  could  be  found  to 
finance  operations,  but  as  we  remarked  in  our  last  issue 
the  weight  of  international  markets  is  against  her  at 
the  moment. 

The  great  success  of  the  Rand  Water  Board  Loan 
should  sympathetically  assist  the  issue  of  the  4  percent, 
loan  for  ^2, 500,000  of  the  Johannesburg  municipality 
which  is  offered  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
at  the  price  of  99  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  the  present 
loan  are  to  be  applied  towards  the  expropriation  of 
land  for  municipal  improvements,  sanitary  sewage, 
water  supply  and  various  reproductive  works ;  the 
rateable  value  is  over  ^£37,500,000  whilst  the  total 
revenue  shows  a  surplus  of  nearly  £"60,000  on  the 
low  rate  of  2\d.  in  the  £1  imposed  last  year.  The 
London  County  Council  also  invite  applications  by 
tender  for  ,£2,500,000  3  per  cent,  stock  at  a  minimum 
price  of  95^.  The  stock  is,  of  course,  a  trustee 
security  and  ranks  with  the  existing  3  per  cents  totalling 
^22,000,000,  and  is  redeemable  any  time  after  March 
1920  on  a  year's  notice  by  the  Council.  The  proceeds 
are  required  for  the  electrification  and  extension  of 
tramways,  housing  of  the  working  classes,  drainage 
and  other  works.  The  loan  will  be  probably  many 
times  over-subscribed,  and  the  premium  established  in 
the  market  of  ijf  per  cent,  brings  the  price  almost  to 
a  par  with  the  quotation  for  the  existing  stock. 

The  home  railway  market  has  been  inclined  to 
dulness,  with  however  a  fair  amount  of  business  in 
the  prior  changes,  mainly  in  consequence  of  dis- 
appointing traffics.  The  American  market  has  con- 
tinued its  activity  with  a  particular  feature  in  the 
marked  advance  of  Ontario  shares  following  the 
rumours  that  the  New  York  Central  would  guarantee  a 
3  per  cent,  dividend  ;  until  an  official  statement  is 
made  it  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  or  reject  the  story. 
So  many  things  have  happened  during  the  past  few 
months  to  upset  previous  views  held  of  the  American 
railroad  market  that  one  is  quite  prepared  for  any  com- 
bination which  the  "  bosses  "  may  in  their  wisdom  and 
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an  eye  for  Wall  Street  decide  upon  ;  all  the  same,  the 
English  speculative  investor  had  better  remain  faithful 
to  Union  Pacific  and  Baltimore.  The  residue  shares  of 
the  Northern  Securities  Company — "  Stubbs  "  as  they  ! 
are  called — arising  from  the  distribution  of  the  assets  I 
under  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  being  actively 
dealt  in  at  about  $7  for  special  settlement  ;  as  a  specu- 
lative investment  with  very  fair  possibilities  they  are 
certainly  attractive.  The  assets  of  the  Northern 
securities  as  far  as  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  portions  are  concerned  can  be  fairly 
closely  approximated,  but  the  value  of  the  residue 
shares  representing  1  per  cent,  of  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties stock  cannot  be  actually  determined  until  the  final 
closing  of  the  liquidation  accounts,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  residue  shares  may  prove  to  be  worth 
about  #15  to  #20. 

The  industrial  market  has  continued  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  shares  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
Pekin  Syndicate  and  Shansi  Company,  all  of  which  are,  ! 
in  our  opinion,  quite  high  enough.     As  to  the  first,  it  is 
freely  stated  that  the  quotation  must  certainly  go  to  ! 
£100,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  very  astute 
American   operators    are   engaged    in   working  the 
Canadian   land   boom,   and   although   the    boldness  j 
with   which   their    operations    are    usually  carried 
out  often  effects  its  purpose,  in  the  present  instance 
the   shares    have    risen    30    points    within    a   few  1 
weeks,  and  there  has  been  no  extraordinary  develop- 
ment  or  discovery  in  the  back-lands  of  Canada  during 
that  period  to  warrant  such  an  advance  based  upon 
land  assets.    As  for  Pekins  and  Shansis  we  believe 
they  should  be  sold  at  the  present  prices  for  much  the 
same  reason— viz.  that  the  rise  has  been  engineered 
and   does  not  proceed  from  any   substantially  fresh  j 
development  or   improvement — indeed  if  all  we  hear 
is  correct,  the  coal  mines  of  Shansi  are  likely  to  prove 
much  more  difficult  of  development  to  enable  their 
products  to  compete  in  the  open  market  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

The  mining  market  has  been  distinctly  weak,  in 
spite  of  the  encouraging  returns  from  Johannesburg  as 
to  yields  per  ton  which  effectually  dispose  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  that  the  yield  is  falling 
off.  Labour  is  coming  forward,  the  innumerable  and 
ingenious  devices  for  extracting  the  maximum  amount 
of  gold  are  working  admirably,  we  have  Lord  Milner's 
statement  that  the  general  financial  conditions  of  the 
country  are  satisfactory,  and  still  the  market  fails  to 
respond.  It  is  all  very  discouraging  and  perplexing  even 
to  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  actual  indus- 
try as  well  as  with  the  financial  side.  Various  explan- 
ations have  been  put  forward,  but  the  one  clear  fact  is 
that  the  public  are  not  in  the  market,  having  been 
driven  out  by  the  greediness  of  the  promoting  and  con- 
trolling houses.  Having  made  money  in  other  markets 
the  speculator  is  not  disposed  to  re-enter  the  Kaffir 
section  where  he  has  had  no  "  run  for  his  money  "  for 
so  long.  Perhaps  if  the  financial  houses  realise  the 
outcome  of  their  fatuous  policy,  there  may  yet  be  a 
possibility  of  improvement  before  the  summer. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  OLD  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY. 

QUITE  possibly  the  comments  of  an  insurance  critic 
would  be  most  useful  if  they  told  people  which 
Life  assurance  companies  it  would  be  wisest  to  avoid  ; 
but  even  the  analyser  of  statistics  is  human,  and  finds 
it  more  congenial  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  good 
companies  than  upon  the  demerits  of  bad  ones.  The 
very  sight  of  the  reports  of  certain  companies  excites 
admiration.  There  are  peculiarities  of  type  or  of  ex- 
pression which  long  experience  associates  with  excellent 
results.  One  instance  of  this  is  the  report  of  the 
valuation  of  the  Old  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Hitherto  the  valuations  have  been  made  every  ten 
years,  and  the  present  valuation  is  the  first  quinquennial 
report.  We  have  said  before  now  that  the  Equitable 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1762,  taught  Life  assu- 
rance to  the  world  ;  and  still,  by  the  strength  of  its 
financial  position,  by  the  soundness  of  its  methods,  and 


by  the  excellence  of  its  results,  it  is  showing  not  merely 
by  precept  but  by  example  how  the  affairs  of  a  Life 
office  should  be  conducted. 

In  making  the  change  from  decennial  to  quinquennial 
valuation  the  actuary  had  to  take  into  account  many 
considerations  in  order  to  deal  fairly  with  the  claims  of 
different  classes  of  policy-holders.  Among  other  things 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  make  an  increase  in  the 
already  strong  reserves  of  the  society,  with  the  natural 
result  that  the  bonus  for  the  moment  was  smaller  than 
on  previous  occasions.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  agents  of  some  competing  companies  have 
used  this  temporary  decrease  in  bonus  as  an  argument 
against  the  Equitable  ;  though  had  we  met  those 
agents  in  competition  we  could  have  demolished  their 
arguments  without  any  difficulty  and  conclusively  de- 
monstrated the  superiority  of  the  Old  Equitable.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  society  that, 
in  many  ways  to  the  advantage  of  its  members,  intend- 
ing policy-holders  hear  only  one  side  of  the  argument, 
since  no  agents  are  employed  and  competing  agents 
have  it  all  their  own  way  with  intending  assurants. 

The  liabilities  have  been  valued  on  the  most  stringent 
basis.  For  assurance  policies  the  British  Offices' 
Mortality  Table  has  been  employed,  and  for  annuities 
the  Government  Experience  ;  in  both  cases  with  interest 
at  25  per  cent.  The  result  is  to  show  a  surplus  of 
^977,000,  of  which  less  than  one  half  is  being  distri- 
buted in  the  form  of  bonuses.  The  precaution  of 
reserving  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  is  a  consequence 
of  the  doubt  which  formerly  existed  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  mortality  tables.  From  the  outset  the 
Equitable  has  been  first  safe  and  then  profitable  for  its 
members,  but  if  it  distributed  the  whole  of  its  surplus  it 
would  still  be  safer  than  the  great  majority  of  British 
Life  offices.  The  practice  of  carrying  forward  about 
half  the  surplus  is,  however,  a  cause  of  great  future 
profit,  as  well  as  a  possibly  superfluous  source  of 
financial  strength,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
distribute  to  one  generation  of  policy-holders  the  surplus 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  past. 

Considering  that  the  bonus  declared  by  the  Society 
averages  a  reversionary  addition  at  the  rate  of  £2  18s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  sums  assured,  it  is  almost 
humorous  to  find  the  report  of  the  actuary  apologetic 
about  the  results.  He  points  out  that  as  the  assets  of 
the  society  are  of  the  highest  class  and  that  as  depre- 
ciation in  present  value  is  greatest  in  the  best  securities 
the  market  value  of  the  assets  shows  a  considerable 
reduction.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  view  of  the 
experience  of  recent  years,  Life  assurance  companies 
made  a  mistake  when  they  invested  the  major  part  of 
their  assets  in  Government  and  other  securities  of  the 
highest  class,  which,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  have 
shown  the  greatest  depreciation  in  capital  value.  But 
since  a  Life  office  can  well  afford  to  hold  such  securities 
until  the  market  value  improves,  and  since,  on  a  smaller 
capital  value,  the  rate  of  interest  earned  is  higher,  there 
is  no  very  serious  cause  for  discontent  with  the  results. 

The  surplus  earned  by  the  Equitable  during  the  last 
five  years  has  amounted  to  no  less  than  62  per  cent,  of 
the  total  premiums  received,  a  result  which  it  is  safe  to 
say  has  not  been  approximated  to  by  any  other  company. 
The  system  of  bonus  distribution  adopted  by  the  society 
is  one  which  gives  amazingly  good  results  to  policies 
of  long  duration,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  par- 
ticulars which  the  society  publishes  annually  about  the 
bonus  additions  to  policies  which  have  become  claims. 

We  hesitate  to  say  that  any  one  company  is  the  best 
for  every  class  of  policy  :  it  is,  however,  perfectly  safe 
to  assert  that  any  policy-holder  will  do  extremely  well 
by  assuring  with  the  Old  Equitable,  and  that  if  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  survive  for  a  long  time  the  results 
under  an  Equitable  policy  will  be  far  better  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  MAUVAIS 
SUJET. 

THE  prodigal  son  has  always  been  a  great  trouble 
in  family  life  where  it  is  sufficiently  difficult  to 
deal  with  him.  Up  to  his  majority  legal  means  haye 
been  found  for  restraining  him  and  preventing  him 
from  wasting  the  property  which  then  becomes  his, 
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and  in  which  other  members  of  his  family  have  a 
prospective  interest  after  his  death.  In  the  classes 
where  settlements  are  usual  there  is  also  some  re- 
straint on  him,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  which 
he  may  make  as  the  life  tenant  being  under  the 
trusts.  Where  strict  settlements  are  not  usual  it  is 
the  most  common  experience  that  the  history  of  a 
family  is,  as  the  North  Country  saying  has  it,  clogs  in 
the  first  generation,  the  carriage  in  the  second,  and 
clogs  again  in  the  third.  But  even  with  the  device  of 
settlements  it  is  evident,  from  such  a  career  as  that  of 
Lord  Anglesey,  which  has  just  ended  in  death,  and 
from  a  series  of  examples  of  other  young  prodigals 
within  a  generation  whose  names  are  well  remem- 
bered, that  the  prodigal  has  liberty  to  ruin  himself 
and  involve  his  family  with  him.  There  is  there- 
fore a  serious  lacuna  in  our  laws  which  have  provided 
no  means  either  of  saving  the  prodigal  from  himself, 
or  for  preserving  the  property  and  reputation  of  his 
family,  or  for  preventing  wider  social  and  political 
consequences  which  follow  when  the  prodigal  is  not 
only  a  great  landowner  but  a  peer.  The  English  law 
has  made  provision  for  what  can  be  proved  to  be 
lunacy  in  the  medical  sense  ;  though  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  popular  word  "  craze  "  for  such  extravagances 
as  gave  Lord  Anglesey  his  notoriety  expresses  the  fact 
that  they  are  indications  of  a  morbid  intellect  or  of 
imbecility.  Then  the  law  has  its  usual  procedure  in 
bankruptcy  when  the  prodigal  has  arrived  at  the  end  of 
his  tether,  and  his  creditors  are  entitled  to  sequestrate  his 
property  until  the  debts  are  paid  off  or  some  arrange- 
ment for  liquidating  them  is  carried  out.  Then  he  may 
begin  again  on  the  remnant  and  go  through  the  same 
process.  When  the  prodigal  happens  to  be  a  peer  he  not 
only  impoverishes  himself  and  his  family,  and  as  a  land- 
owner does  infinite  injury  to  a  whole  countryside,  but 
he  besmirches  the  dignity  of  his  order  and  of  Parlia- 
ment. Here  again  no  preventive  measures  can  be  taken. 
It  is  not  until  he  has  become  bankrupt  and  all  the  mis- 
chief is  done  that  the  management  of  his  affairs  can  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  or  that  he  can  be  excluded  from 
Parliament.  Until  this  point  is  reached  he  is  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  however  long  his  contemptible 
or  disgraceful  career  may  continue,  and  even  should 
it  be  plain  that  his  ruinous  incapacity  or  viciousness  is 
permanent  he  cannot  be  removed  from  his  peerage. 
His  family  cannot  exercise  any  control  over  him,  nor 
the  ordinary  law,  nor  the  Crown. 

Both  on  private  and  public  grounds  there  surely 
ought  to  be  a  remedy  against  these  evils.    In  France 
the  conseil  de  famille  is  a  living  institution  which  can 
interfere  between  the  prodigal  and  the  destruction  he 
is  bringing  on  himself  and  the  family.     There  is  a 
similar  institution  in  Scotland,  though  it  has  become 
ohsolete  under  modern  conditions  ;  and  both  are  founded 
on  the  old  Roman  law  of  tutelage  which  extended  not 
only  to  minors  but  to  prodigals.   In  France  this  council 
consists  of  all  the   relatives  and  creditors.     Any  of 
these  can  summon  the  council  to  consider  the  conduct 
of  a  member  of  the  family  who  has  shown  an  incapacity 
for  managing  his  affairs.    It  consults  and  draws  up  a 
statement  of  the  facts  in  proof  of  this  incapacity,  and 
this  is  presented  to  the  Judge  to  whose  department 
inquiries  of  this  kind  belong.    Up  to  a  certain  stage 
the  proceedings  are  private,  but  if  this  official  considers 
that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out.  the  actual 
trial  takes  place  with  the  ordinary  publicity  of  litiga- 
tion.   If  the  council  cannot  be  moved  to  proceed  as  a 
body  in  the  preliminary  inquiry,  it  is  possible  for  any  of 
its  members  to  procure  the  authority  of  the  Court' for 
a  decree  which  will  bind  the  whole  family.  The  question 
whether  we  could  apply  such  a  system  as  this  in  Eng- 
land becomes   more   interesting   when   the  prodigal 
happens  to  be  a  peer.    In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with 
a  public  matter  and  an  affair  of  State.    A  family  council 
moving  to  protect  its  private  reputation  or  property 
could  not  be  allowed  in  an  ordinary  action  at  law  to 
effect  as  a  sort  of  bye-product  the  deposition  of  a 
peer  from  his  position  with  all  that  it  entails  on  an 
hereditary  legislator  with  special  relations  to  the  Crown. 
It  would  however  be  curious  if  the  prodigal,  being 
found  to  be  incapable  of  managing  his  private  affairs, 
should  be  unaffected  as  a  peer. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  might  deprive  a  person  of 


his  peerage  in  these  circumstances  as  it  used  to  dis- 
solve marriage  in  the  old  days  after  an  action  in  the 
ordinary  Courts.     But,  though  we  should  propose  that 
a  peer  who  has  exposed  his  order  to  humiliation  by 
grotesque  and  abject  follies  ought  to  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  peerage,  we  should  not  suggest  thai 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  a  suitable  procedure. 
The  proper  tribunal  would  evidently  be  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  composed  of  peers  who  now  consider  all 
questions  of  claims  to  peerages    but  who  have,  of 
course,  no  other  powers  than  that  of  advising  the 
Sovereign   as   to  who  is  the  proper  holder   of  the 
peerage.    In  old  days  there  was  a  Court  of  Honour, 
now  long  fallen  into  disuse,  which  could  deprive  of 
honours  in  certain  cases.    Under  their  statutes  mem- 
bers of  the  various  Knightly  Orders  may  be  deprived 
of  their  dignities  :  but  a  peer's  compeers  have  not  a 
similar  right.     The  Committee  of   Privileges  would 
I  be  precisely  the  tribunal  required.     Instead  of  the 
prodigal  peer  appearing  before  an  ordinary  court,  on 
the  information  of  the  family  council,  he  would  go 
J  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges.    The  two  questions 
of  private  and  public  capacity  would  then  be  considered 
i  together.    A  declaration  of  personal  incapacity  would 
j  naturally  carry  with  it  a  finding  that  this  incapacity 
I  extended  to  the  peerage.    If  this  personal  incapacity 
j  were  not  found,  then  the  question  as  to  the  peerage 
is  settled  in  the  holder's  favour  and  he  is  not  affected. 

Evidently  with  such  a  tribunal  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  safeguard  from  family  intrigues  against  the 
!  holder  of  the  peerage  ;  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
I  a  mother  who  had  a  favourite  son  whom  she  would 
1  prefer  to  be  the  holder  of  the  family  honour.    It  would 
J  also  be  quite  competent  to  consider  such  questions  as 
j  whether  the  enormities  were  only  a  passing  phase  in 
I  the  delinquent's  character,  or  were  signs  of  an  inherent 
1  and  permanent  defect.    It  would  determine  upon  that 
j  whether  the  deposition  should  be  temporary  or  per- 
|  manent.    If  the  former,  there  would  be  a  case  similar 
I  to  that  in  which  a  peerage  is  in  abeyance  or  with  no 
I  one  who  has  proved  his  title  to  hold  it.    So  also  it 
would  consider  whether  the  family  council  had  been 
j  premature  in   its   proceedings.     On  the  whole,  the 
I  probability  is  that  the  regard  which  members  of  a 
j  family  have  for  its  common  reputation  would  influence 
;  them  in  deferring  the  publication  of  a  scandal  until  the 
!  moment   when   self-preservation    became  the  ruling 
1  motive.    But  whatever  dangers  may  be  suggested,  the 
proposed  tribunal  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
bodies  for  reducing  them  to  a  minimum.     They  are  of 
the  same  kind  as  occur  in  the  administration  of  the 
lunacy  laws;  and  there  is  no  absolute  safeguard  against 
mistakes  in  anything.    The  chief  difficulty  in  a  case  of 
prodigality  would  be  in  ascertaining  whether  the  in- 
capacity was  permanent.     It  would  be  serious  if  a 
final  decree  were   passed  relegating  the  holder  of  a 
j  peerage  to  the  status  of  a  younger  son,  and  he  after- 
i  wards  proved  himself  a  useful  citizen  and  paterfamilias. 
I  But  the  proper  course  here  would  be  to  make  a  tem- 
porary decree  — a  sort  of  decree  nisi — which  would  only 
be  made  absolute  after  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  time  when 
the  signs  of  improvement  or  of  permanent  disability 
j  would  be  reviewed.    The  real  point  is  that,  granting, 
as  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  there  are  cases  where 
peers   might   be   deposed  from  their  dignities  with 
the  approval  of  their  fellow  peers,  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  is  the  proper  and  almost  ideal  tribunal.  The 
cases  are  not  many  but  the  scandal  they  create  is  out 
I  of  all  proportion  to  the  number.     To  the  titles  of 
Anglesey  and  Ailesbury  such  a  remedy  would  have  been 
worth  much. 


AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

EVERYBODY'S  SECRET  "  enraptured  the  first- 
nighters,  and  will  doubtless  enrapture  two- 
hundredth  nighters.  It  has  none  of  the  qualities  that 
make  for  failure.  Superficial  persons  might,  perhaps, 
wonder  that  either  Captain  Marshall  or  Mr.  Louis 
Parker  was  not  alone  deemed  by  the  management 
capable  of  lifting  "  Le  Secret  de  Polichinelle  "  into 
English.  Certainly,  both  Captain  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Louis  Parker  are  grown-up  men,  and  clever  men  into 
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the  bargain.  But  in  the  very  fact  of  their  maturity  and 
cleverness  lay  the  reason  for  trusting  neither  of  them 
single-handed.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  British 
public  is/  in  regard  to  matters  of  art,  a  public  of 
children.  To  please  them  really  much,  a  playwright 
must  himself  be  childish.  Naturally,  then,  our  play- 
wrights do  their  best  to  make  themselves  childish. 
But  the  task  is  not  easy  for  all  of  them.  Clever  men 
are  apt  to  behave  cleverly  without  knowing  it.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world  to  write  a  thoroughly  foolish 
play,  a  clever  playwright  will,  here  and  there,  by  over- 
sight, allow  cleverness  to  creep  in.  Despite  every 
precaution,  he  will,  over  some  little  bit  of  knowledge 
of  life,  or  criticism  of  life,  be  caught  tripping,  and  be 
ground  under  the  public's  heel.  He  needs  a  collabo- 
rator. Two  clever  men,  working  loyally  together,  will 
be  able  to  detect  in  each  other's  work  the  insidious 
symptoms  which  might  pass  unnoticed  by  them  in  their 
own  work.  I  am  convinced  that  neither  Mr.  Parker 
nor  Captain  Marshall  could  alone  have  compassed  so 
consistently  inane  a  play  as  "  Everybody's  Secret". 
Each  was  necessary  as  a  check  on  the  other.  As  a 
rule,  I  disapprove  of  collaboration.  One  might  suppose, 
a  priori,  that  the  process  of  collaborating  would  give 
us  the  sum  of  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  each 
collaborator.  But  experience  shows  that  the  good 
qualities  in  the  one  man  cancel  the  good  qualities  in 
the  other.  Perhaps,  then,  "  Everybody's  Secret"  grew 
quite  easily,  like  a  flower.  But  I  like  to  think  it  is  the 
result  of  the  reasoned  determination  of  two  men  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  each  other,  and  to  guide 
with  blue  pencils  each  other's  faltering  footsteps  along 
the  strait  and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  a  besieged 
box-office. 

I  did  not  see  "  Le  Secret  de  Polichinelle  "  acted  in 
Paris,  nor  have  I  read  it.  But,  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  it,  I  imagine  it  to  have  had  some  relation  to 
reality.  A  young  Frenchman  has  for  several  years  been 
living  with  a  woman  inferior  to  him  in  station.  She 
has  borne  him  a  child.  He  is  devoted  to  his  mistress, 
and  would  like  to  marry  her  and  so  legitimise  the  child. 
But  he  knows  that  his  parents,  who  have  strong 
notions  on  the  subject  of  social  rank,  would  never  give 
the  necessary  consent  to  the  marriage.  And  so  he  has 
kept  his  parents  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair. 
When,  at  length,  they  are  told  of  it,  they  are  furious, 
and  forbid  their  son  the  door.  That  is  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  version  made  of 
it  by  Captain  Marshall  and  Mr.  Parker.  The  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  are  married — have 
been  married  for  several  years,  for  the  child  is 
several  years  old,  and  is  legitimate.  The  young  man 
has  from  his  parents  an  allowance  of  ^500  per  annum, 
and  on  this  he  contrives  to  support  the  manage  and  be 
in  the  Guards.  He  applies  for  a  rise  of  .£100  per 
annum,  and,  when  this  is  refused,  he  blurts  out  the 
truth.  Let  us  set  aside  the  initial  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  the  parents,  living  in  London,  could  for 
several  years  be  ignorant  that  their  son  had  an  entangle- 
ment round  the  corner.  Nor  let  us  doubt  that  a  young 
Guardsman  could  keep  a  wife,  a  child,  and  himself  on 
^500  per  annum.  Let  us  merely  inquire  what  it  is 
that  has  prevented  this  young  Guardsman,  during  all 
these  years,  from  telling  his  parents  the  secret.  His 
parents  have  strong  notions  on  the  subject  of  social 
rank,  and  his  wife  was  a  girl  in  a  florist's  shop,  and 
had  lived  with  him  for  some  months  before  marriage. 
Apparently  that  is  the  sole  reason  for  secresy.  In 
the  French  version,  as  I  have  shown,  there  is  a  valid 
enough  reason.  But  how  ridiculous  to  ask  us  to 
imagine  that  a  young  man  would  prefer  to  an  un- 
pleasant scene  or  two  a  life  of  unending  inconvenience 
and  torment  !  Of  course,  the  parents  would  have  to 
accept  the  accomplished  fact  ;  and,  being  really  very 
kind-hearted  people,  such  as  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison  delight  to  impersonate,  and 
being,  moreover,  passionately  devoted  to  their  only  son, 
they  would  soon  accept  the  accomplished  fact  with  a 
very  good  grace.  The  fact  that  the  daughter-in-law 
was  not  a  lady  in  the  strictest  sense  would  count  for 
very  little  in  the  long  run,  whilst  .  .'  .  Stay!  Of  course 
the  daughter-in-law  is  a  lady,  in  the  very  strictest  sense. 
The  play  was  written  for  the  English  stage.  Not  to 
make  the  young  woman  a  perfect  lady  would  have  been 


hardly  less  fatal  than  it  would  have  been  not  to  marry 
her  to  the  young  man.  As  necessary  as  the  marriage- 
lines  themselves  is  the  refinement  which  marriage-lines 
confer.  Who  ever  saw  on  the  English  stage  a 
mesalliance  in  which  the  wife  gave  jarring  token  that 
she  was  not  the  social  equal  of  the  husband  ?  I  did. 
The  play  was  Mr.  Maugham's  "A  Man  of  Honour". 
Therein,  a  man  of  position  had  married  a  barmaid  ; 
and  everything  hinged  on  the  vulgarity  that  survived 
in  the  wife,  who  was  meant  to  be  a  sympathetic 
character.  A  sympathetic  character,  and  yet  not  a  perfect 
lady  !  Impossible  !  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard 
of.  Such  a  thing  was  inconceivable.  Mr.  Maugham's 
play  had  a  short' shrift — a  dozen  nights  at  most.  It 
stands   as  a  warning.     Perhaps  Mr.   Parker  alone, 

;  or  Captain  Marshall  alone,  would  have  forgotten  that 

1  warning,  awful  though  it  was.  Between  them,  they 
have  produced  the  requisite  heroine,  who  describes  to 
her  mother-in-law  how,  when  first  she  saw  her  future 
husband  across  the  florist's  counter,  "our  eyes  met. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment.  But  in  that  moment" 
various  exquisite  phenomena  occurred,  and  "the  shop 
became  a  garden  of  flowers".  In  real  life,  I  think, 
perfect  ladies  don't  found  their  conversational'  style  on 
that  of  the  heroines  of  the  novelettes   in    " 'Chirpy 

1  Bits ".  But  to  do  so  is  essential  to  perfect  lady- 
hood on  the  stage.  In  making  their  heroine  do 
so,  Mr.  Parker  and  Captain  Marshall  were  not 
trying  to  be  true  to  the  facts  of  her  case.  They  were 
but  respecting  a  popular  convention.  Of  course,  in 
turning  out  their  heroine  a  perfect  lady,  they  sacri- 
ficed the  last  poor  remnant  of  logic  in  their  hero's  con- 

I  duct.    But  logic— what  does  logic  matter  to  the  public  ? 

;  To  me  it  matters,  nevertheless.  And,  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  a  prig,  I  shall  continue  to  apply  logical 
tests  to  the  plays  that  come  under  my  notice.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  so  sacred  to  the  majority  of 
dramatic  critics,  that  one  ought  to  be  silly  about 
silliness. 

The  special  strength  of  the  play's  appeal  to  the  public 
is  in  the  second  act.    Here  is  the  grandfather,  snoring 
in  an  armchair,  and  being  awakened  by  the  grandson 
with  a  popgun  ;  presenting  the  grandson  with  a  toy- 
sword  ;  telling  the  grandson  that  there  was  a  little 
man,  and  he  had  a  little  gun,  and  . his  bullets  were 
made  of  lead,  lead,  lead  ;  being  told  by  the  nurse  that 
i  the  grandson  is  a  little  wonder  for  his  food — especially 
jam  ;  recalling  that  he  himself  was  considered  a  little 
wonder  for  his  food  ;  playing  peep-bo  with  the  grand- 
son ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  act.  After 
a  little  while,  these  amenities  began  to  pall  on  me.  But 
I  am  sure  the  public  would  have  continued  to  revel  in 
them  if  they  had  been  prolonged  till  midnight.    I  am 
sure  the  public  will  continue  to  revel  in  them  through- 
j  out  the  coming  spring  and  summer.    Do  not  suppose 
j  that  I,  too,  am  not  very  fond  of  children.    My  mis- 
j  fortune  is  that  I  myself  am  grown  up  ;  and  that  I  do 
not,  like  most  people,  cease  to  be  grown-up  when  I 
!  cross  the  threshold  of  a  theatre.       Max  Beerbohm. 


"THE  OLD  GARRICK." 

T  T  is  an  acknowledged  privilege  of  veterans  to  shake 
*■  their  heads  over  the  decadence  of  the  College,  the 
Regiment,  or  the  Club  to  which  they  belong.  It  is 
their  elderly  way  of  showing  affection  for  the  institution 
to  which  they  owe  their  sense  of  self-importance  and 
from  which  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce  them 
to  sever  themselves.  Naturally  it  pleases  them  to  get 
around  in  a  corner  and  tell  one  another  what  devils  of 
fellows  they  used  to  be  when  they  were  youngsters 
together.  Nobody  believes  their  stories  or  minds  their 
grumbling.  But  there  is  an  honourable  understanding 
among  these  ancient  "  lauders  of  the  acted  time"  that 
they  shall  not  take  outsiders  into  their  delightfully  dis- 
tressing and  childlike  mendacious  confidences.  Now 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
should  appoint  himself  historian  to  the  Garrick  Club,* 
unless  we  are  to  assume  that  he  has  the  better  know- 
ledge of  its  past  for  his  ignorance  of  its  present  life.^ 
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It  is  true  that,  having  to  deal  with  a  number  of  more 
or  less  famous  or  eccentric  figures  in  a  lively  period, 
and  being  free  from  any  false  shame  of  reproducing 
ancient  stories,  he  has  succeeded  in  weaving  a  few 
coloured  patches  into  his  drab  and  rather  dreary  text. 
It  has  pleased  him,  however,  as  it  has  pleased  many 
another  superficial  chronicler,  to  set  up  a  lamentation 
over  bygone  glories  and  contrast  them  with  the  dul- 
lness of  our  own  times.  The  Garrick  Club,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  is  not  the  place  it  used  to  be 
when  he  rollicked  there  amongst  the  other  choice 
spirits  of  the  town.  It  is  no  longer  a  "  haunt  of 
Momus"  or  an  "  engenderer  of  wit  and  humour". 
Muses,  what  language  !  What  a  picture  !  Imagine 
the  dear  old  buffers  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
toddling  down  to  King  Street,  in  the  sure  and  confident 
expectation  of  being  impregnated  by  the  Genius  Loci 
and  delivered,  in  due  course,  of  their  incubated  jokelets  ! 
Nowadays  there  is  no  such  Pilgrimage  of  Punsters,  and 
a  man  may  come  out  of  the  Club  without  being  any 
funnier  than  he  went  into  it.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  a 
kindly  soul,  and  does  not  wish  to  bear  hardly  on  the 
modern  Garrick.  Indeed,  he  has  quite  a  pleasant  time 
when  he  does  it  the  honour  of  entering  its  sombre 
doorway.  He  devotes  himself  to  its  remark- 
able collection  of  the  portraits  of  old  actors  and 
actresses!  "No  one  at  the  Garrick  Club",  we  read, 
"can  ever  lack  company — and  the  best  of  company. 
He  may  find  his  mates  dull  and  humdrum,  but  he  has  ! 
all  these  great  folk  to  fall  back  upon  ".  Even  for  these 
dull  and  humdrum  mates — provided,  we  suppose,  that  ! 
they  do  not  intrude  upon  his  mood  of  superior  detach-  j 
ment — our  author  has  a  word  of  excuse.  They  are,  it  ! 
seems,  but  victims  and  exemplars  of  the  universal  j 
tendency  of  a  depressed  generation.  We  are  all 
Dismal  Jimmies  going  to  the  Blue  Devils  as  hard  as 
we  can.  "  Convivial  humour  ",  he  tells  us,  "  has  died 
away,  and  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion  ".  But  has  it  ? 
and  is  it  ?  and  what  was  it  ? 

The  truth  is,  though  no  Philosophy  of  Laughter 
has  explained  the  reason,  that  what  has  amused  one 
generation  of  good  fellows  may  fall  flat  on  the  next.  It 
is  only  a  small  proportion  of  successful  jests  that  will 
stand  keeping,  and  if  a  naturally  obtuse  person  has 
painfully  schooled  himself  to  understand  and  practise 
one  kind  of  funniment,  he  may  find  himself  puzzled 
when  a  different  sort  has  come  into  vogue.  It  is  piti- 
ful enough  to  watch  the  struggles  of  an  antiquated 
joker  trying  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  New 
Humour,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be.  The  amiable 
gentleman  evidently  wants  to  be  facetious  with  the  rest, 
but,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  cannot  get  the  hang  of 
the  thing.  He  remembers  when  he  used  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar,  but  now,  unless  he  is  a  Judge  on  the 
Bench,  his  best  efforts  are  rewarded  with  a  chilly 
stare  or  perfunctory  cackle.  Naturally,  he  thinks  his 
companions  are  dull  fellows,  and  sighs  for  the  days 
when  he  was  reckoned  among  the  wags.  Of  our 
ruined  industries  none  is  more  irretrievably  "  gone  " 
than  the  once  flourishing  manufacture  of  British  puns. 
Nor  has  any  great  success  attended  the  resolutely 
attempted  revival  of  the  Cockney  contortionisms  for 
which  the  imitators  of  Charles  Dickens  used  to  find  a 
ready  market.  How  many  of  us  would  concede  even 
a  sickly  smile  to  another  Artemus  Ward  or  that 
"amoosin'  little  cuss",  his  kangaroo?  The  fantastic 
nversions  of  Mr.  Gilbert  are  almost  as  much  out-of- 
date  as  the  audacious  paradoxes  of  the  lamented  author 
of  "  De  Profundis".  We  cannot  even  predict  an 
eternal  demand  for  the  glittering  egoisms  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  It  looks  as  if  human  nature  had  set 
up  a  sort  of  Patent  Law  for  wit  and  humour.  Any 
inventor  of  a  new  idea  may  drive  a  good  trade  in  it 
for  a  term  of  years — seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one. 
When  the  British  public  once  sees  a  joke  it  does  not 
Jightly  let  it  go.  But  when  it  has  got  weary  of  laughing 
in  one  particular  way  nothing  will  revive  the  fashion.  It 
behoves  the  humourist,  therefore,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  demand  while  it  exists  ;  and,  to  do  justice  to  our 
entertainers,  they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  neglect 
this  duty  to  themselves. 

But  the  converse  moral  is  equally  cogent.  It  has  no 
application  to  the  real  wit,  or  even  to  a  mere  funny 
fellow,  if  the  gift  has  come  to  him  by  nature.    But  if 


you  are  dull  and  serious,  as  most  of  us  are,  yet  wish  to 
be  considered  bright  and  gay,  as  many  of  us  do,  you 
must  watch  every  turn  of  the  joke  market  -  or  you  will 
be  caught  bull  of  a  falling  stock.  The  advice  thus 
tendered  will,  no  doubt,  be  neglected  by  the  persons 
who  should  most  profit  by  it.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  results  of  acquired  jocosity  that  the  patient  is 
deceived  by  his  own  simulation — and  thinks  he  is  what 
he  wishes  to  be  thought.  Hence  the  peculiar  virulence 
of  his  ailment.  It  rages  especially  in  clubs  and  places 
where  men  could  beat  peace.  Your  perpetual  grumbler 
may  be  snubbed  into  silence  by  a  stolid  House  Com- 
mittee. The  picker-up  of  such  unconsidered  trifles  as 
stationery,  new  novels,  and  old  nail-brushes  is  gene- 
rally caught  at  last.  The  tippler  who  becomes  aggres- 
sive in  his  cups  may  be  pulled  up  by  the  gout.  But 
the  Fatuously  Funny  Person  is  past  reformation.  He 
goes  on  making  stupid  jokes  and  retailing  old  stories 
as  long  as  anybody  will  laugh  at  them — and  longer. 
For  he  can  always  laugh  at  them  himself,  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  It  is  fortunate  if  by  chance  he  has  a 
taste  for  the  Club  pictures  and  is  satisfied,  as  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  suggests,  with  the  company  which  they 
afford.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  course  for  his  "  mates  " 
but  to  leave  him  alone  very  severely.  And  that  is  the 
height  of  Club  cruelty. 

The  old-fashioned  brutality  was  more  humane.  Dr 
Johnson's  method  of  extinguishing  a  nuisance  was 
short,  sharp,  and  merciful.  Even  "gentle  Elia"  could 
on  occasion  put  up  his  prickles  to  resent  an  impertinence. 
The  objects  of  this  discipline  so  far  profited  by  it  that 
they  either  mended  their  manners  or  ceased  to  intrude 
on  company  where  they  evidently  were  not  welcome. 
In  the  old  tavern  life,  which  snug  and  sociable  clubs 
like  the  Garrick  were  intended  to  perpetuate  in  a 
better  form,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  administer 
the  necessary  castigation.  There  was  no  obligation, 
observed  or  understood,  to  show  civility  to  every 
chance  visitor  ;  a  newcomer  only  earned  the  right 
to  sit  in  a  particular  cosy  corner  if  he  made  himself 
pleasant  to  the  regular  frequenters.  A  word  spoken  in 
the  landlord's  ear  would  effectually  get  rid  of  a  dis- 
agreeable stranger.  But  in  a  modern  club  of  the 
sociable  order,  where  every  member  is  more  or  less  at 
liberty  to  address  any  other,  it  is  necessary  either  to 
make  the  best  of  a  man  or  to  bar  him  altogether — an 
extreme  sentence  which  very  few  have  the  heart  to  carry 
out. 

The  old  Fleet  Street  coteries  had  another  character- 
istic which  cannot  be  successfully  reproduced  in  even 
the  smallest  clubs.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  one-man 
companies.  They  were  dominated  by  some  favourite 
or  hero  who  laid  down  the  law,  and  it  was  a  sort  of 
treason  to  dispute  his  ascendency.  If  you  were  a 
rebel  by  nature  and  challenged  the  great  man,  you 
did  it  at  your  risk.  One  of  you  would  have  to  go,  and 
the  odds  were  strongly  on  the  king  in  possession.  In 
the  old  Garrick  Club  the  acknowledged  master  of  the 
revels  was  Thackeray,  and  a  genial  ruler  he  was 
until  his  authority  was  assailed.  The  trouble  began 
soon  after  Dickens  became  a  member.  It  was 
evident  that  there  was  not  room  for  both  of  them, 
and  a  famous,  if  eminently  ridiculous,  quarrel  was 
waged  over  the  body  of  Edmund  Yates.  Both  sides 
were  absolutely  wrong.  It  was  as  absurd  to  defend 
the  "  personalities  "  which  Yates  had  published  as  it 
was  for  Thackeray — who  in  his  time  had  been  a  worse 
offender — to  complain  of  them.  The  lesson  was  laid  to 
heart.  But  if  the  good  sense  of  the  undistinguished 
members  had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  the  Club  would 
have  been  broken  into  fragments,  instead  of  growing 
into  an  established  institution  where  men  of  all  classes 
and  every  kind  may  meet  and  mix  together.  That  it 
has  ceased  to  be  "Bohemian"  was  a  condition  of  its 
survival,  since  the  race  itself  is  almost  extinct  in  London. 
There  are  not  a  dozen  left  whose  names  have  been 
heard  of.  The  others,  those  who  are  not  dead,  have 
"gone  under".  The  pace  of  modern  life  has  been  too 
hot  for  men  who  only  played  with  their  work.  Nor 
need  we  shed  tears  over  their  disappearance.  The 
tribe  was  largely  made  up  of  authors  who  did  not  write 
anything  worth  buying,  of  actors  and  artists  who  had 
missed  their  chances,  of  a  sprinkling  of  noblemen  who 
were  not  greatly  esteemed  in  their  own  rank  of  life, 
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and  of  middle-class  demireps  who  liked  to  hob-nob  ! 
with  these  derelicts  of  the  peerage.    The  society  which  [ 
they  formed  was  redeemed  by  a  few  men  of  genius  who  I 
enjoyed  flattery,  and  earned  it  by  their  good  nature. 
But  this  sort  of  company,  though  it  contained  pic- 
turesque and  amusing  figures,  was  never  very  pleasant  , 
or  very  happy.    It  was  jealous,  it  was  quarrelsome, 
and  it  was  apt  to  be  merely  disreputable.    Clubbable  it 
never  was,  or  could  be.    It  involved  too  many  "  friendly 
leads"  for  distressed  brethren. 


VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Academy  has  closed 
before,  in  a  crowded  season,  I  have  been  able  to 
return  to  it.  I  must  leave  the  further  consideration  of 
Watts's  work  for  some  other  opportunity,  but  there  were 
two  minor  sections  about  which  a  word  should  be  said. 

Both  here  and  at  the  International  the  work  of 
Frederick  Sandys  was  very  completely  shown.  Sandys 
had  survived  himself,  and  became  in  his  later  years 
the  object  of  a  cult  which  had  its  foundation  in  fine 
work,  but  was  not  very  discriminating.  His  fine 
period  was  in  the  years  of  illustration  that  followed 
on  the  publication  of  the  Preraphaelite  "Tennyson" 
of  1857.  He  collided  with  the  Preraphaelites  in 
that  year  with  his  caricature  of  "  Sir  Isumbras  ", 
was  welcomed  by  Rossetti  as  a  recruit,  and  lent 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  eye  and  hand  to  the  severe 
and  intense  vision  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  Millais  had 
brought  into  drawing,  and  to  the  romance  of  Rossetti 
himself.  Under  these  incitements  and  restraints  from 
without  he  was  used  to  good  purpose  ;  the  "  Old 
Chartist  "  is  his  high-water  mark,  but  on  the  romantic 
side  also  he  took  on  a  degree  of  warmth  and  refine- 
ment. His  oil  portraits  of  this  time  are  unsurpassable 
in  photographic  patience,  but  they  exhibit  more  plainly 
the  defect  in  the  artist  of  original  passion  and  secure 
taste.  When  the  power  of  the  moment  passed  and  the 
Preraphaelites  themselves  were  to  slacken  in  their  keen- 
ness and  inspiration,  the  decadence  was  rapid  for 
Sandys,  and  the  would-be  romantic  heads  and  the 
portraits  alike  ran  out  in  a  stone-cold  commonness. 
He  ended  by  caricaturing  from  within  instead  of  from 
without. 

Another  section  of  the  exhibition  was  Mr.  Brock's 
model  for  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial.  The  whole 
scheme  that  includes  this  group  is  like  the  design  of 
a  committee,  and  if  we  can  imagine  a  committee 
designing  a  monument,  Mr.  Brock's  model  is  very 
much  what  one  would  expect  as  the  result  of  their 
labours.  Just  as  the  setting  out  of  the  space  in  front 
of  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  compromise  between  the 
ideas  of  an  enclosed  garden  round  a  statue,  of  an 
open  vista  with  a  monument  at  the  end  of  it,  of 
a  free  processional  road,  to  which  the  monument  is 
an  obstruction,  and  of  traffic-roads  to  which  the  en- 
closure is  an  obstruction,  so  the  monument  is  a  conflict 
between  a  figure  of  Victory  and  a  portrait  of  the  Queen. 
This  portrait  takes  its  place  as  one  feature  in  a  four- 
sided  grouping,  the  figures  in  which  would  naturally 
have  been  of  one  scale  ;  but  to  distinguish  the  Queen 
from  her  own  virtues  a  smaller  scale  has  been  adopted 
for  them,  just  enough  smaller  to  dwarf  them,  making 
the  third  scale  among  the  main  figures  of  the  monument. 
The  design,  then,  has  no  one  prevailing  plastic  idea. 
Its  parts,  in  Mr.  Brock's  hands,  will  not  lack  a  certain 
level  of  ability  and  skilful  workmanship,  and  the  various 
clauses  and  amendments  will  be  drafted  into  as  smooth 
and  inoffensive  a  combination  as  the  fundamental  con- 
fusion admits  of ;  but  the  very  enclosing  lines  of  wall 
look,  in  their  flaccid  forms,  as  if  they  had  been  sat  on 
by  a  committee. 

The  two  very  able  and  thorough  portraits  that  take  the 
chief  places  in  the  collection  of  Fantin-Latour's  work 
at  Messrs.  Obach's  affect  me  as  a  good  many  of  his 
flower-pieces  do,  those  in  which  the  brilliant  craftsman 
works  on,  away  from  the  centre  of  his  subject.  The 
flowers  I  speak  of  are  mondaines  too  ;  they  represent 
what  gardeners  and  ladies  between  them  agree  upon  as 
making  choice  and  handsome  bouquets  ;  yellow  roses, 
mixed  with  red,  for  example,  or  roses  whose  petals  are 
folded  about  in  hard,  eccentric   patterns  like  table- 


napkins  in  the  hands  of  a  too  ingenious  waiter:  Just 
as  Fantin  lavished  his  skill  on  these,  the  skill  that  had 
grown  up  with  passion  at  the  unworldly  times,  so 
in  these  two  portraits  he  conscientiously  puts  forth 
all  his  skill  for  the  benefit  of  a  drawing-room  ideal 
which  cannot  get  the  best  out  of  him.  I  had  to  take 
refuge  therefore  in  the  less  imposing  pieces,  and  I  did 
not  feel  thoroughly  happy  till,  on  a  second  visit,  I 
found  another  portrait,  an  early  portrait  of  himself, 
that  had  been  added  to  the  collection.  Here  is  the 
Fantin  who  conveys  an  aching  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  light  upon  a  face.  With  this  added  we  can 
reconstruct  him  ;  the  Fantin,  who,  under  the  consign  of 
his  time,  worked  within  strait  bounds  of  "  realism  ", 
who  smuggled  in  one  nude  allegoric  figure  among 
the  top-hats  of  portraiture,  and  then  destroyed  her,  but 
under  these  severe  limits  subtilised  his  vision  of  the 
vibration  of  light  and  wrought  two  or  three  of  the 
finest  portraits  of  the  century.  Then  there  is  the  Fantin 
who,  still  under  the  rigour  of  Courbet's  ideas,  found  a 
refuge  from  the  oppression  of  black  coats  in  the  colour 
of  flowers  and  fruit.  We  can  illustrate  him  from  a 
dozen  pieces  in  this  collection — the  glowing  pansies 
(9)  the  radiant  whites  of  7,  14,  and  39,  or  the  solid 
ringing  beauty  of  4  and  27  that  brings  him  into  the 
world  of  Kazf  and  Chardin.  And  then  the  old  limits 
melted  :  Velazquez  and  Rembrandt  had  been  the  only 
painters  ;  now  he  copied  Veronese  at  the  Louvre,  and 
floated  away  upon  a  stream  of  romance,  almost  too 
easy  in  its  liberation.  But  it  has  fine  moments,  as  in 
"  L'Aurore  chassant  laNuit",  and  in  a  splendid  charcoal 
drawing,  called  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri",  a  Paradise 
inspired  by  the  Nike  of  Samothrace. 

The  most  surprising  and  most  beautiful  work  at  the 
Painter-Etchers'  Exhibition  is  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Robinson.  The  two  plates  "  Newton  Manor,  Swanage, 
from  the  Quarry  Ground"  and  "  Corfe  Castle"  date  a 
good  many  years  back,  but  they  have  never  before  been 
adequately  printed.  The  skies  are  splendid  in  their 
effect  of  wet  light  and  their  design,  and  there  is  a  rich- 
ness of  texture  in  these  plates,  obtained  by  line-work 
without  niggling,  that  marks  them  off  alike  from  the 
meagre  or  the  woolly  stuff  of  which  examples  might 
easily  be  found  on  these  walls.  It  is  evident  that  a 
considerable  artist  was  lost  when  their  author  threw 
himself  into  connoisseurship.  Two  other  veterans  help 
to  support  the  exhibition,  Sir  Seymour  Haden  and 
Mr.  Legros,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  good  work  bv 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Detmold,  Oliver  Hall,  R.  Goff,  Sydney  Lee', 
and  others.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  "  Langstrath "  is 
better  than  his  portraits,  and  taken  with  a  study  of  trees 
last  year,  means  a  rather  new  departure,  a  treatment  of 
natural  forms  less  de  haut  en  bas.  Mr.  Brangwyn's 
and  Mr.  East's  plates  are  showy  and  forcible,  but  are 
the  kind  of  work  that  exhausts  its  effect  at  the  first 
glance.  M.  Helleu  for  some  time  has  sacrificed  the 
modest  virtues  of  the  drypoint  to  size  and  fashion. 

Two  exhibitions  of  water-colours  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  The  first  is  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  at  the 
Carfax  Gallery.  These  body-colour  paintings  seem  to 
me  the  best  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Crane  has  done.  His 
command  over  the  medium  has  been  gained  through 
much  practice  in  another  kind  of  designing,  and  he 
renders  in  it  effects  of  beach  and  cliff,  of  sea,  and  of  the 
warm  colours  of  brick  and  stone  in  buildings  with  truth 
and  felicity.  His  practice  in  that  other  kind  of  design- 
ing fails  him  in  part  with  this  less  formalised  material, 
the  more  difficult  rhythm  escapes  him  ;  but  there  is  no 
saying  how  far  he  may  go  if  he  accepts  the  issue  on 
these  more  exacting  terms. 

The  other  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich's  water- 
colours  at  the  Alpine  Club's  Rooms.  Mr.  Rich  is  facile 
and  prolific,  and  this  exhibition  of  144  works  is  too 
profuse.  But  among  them  are  some  good  examples  of 
his  powers,  his  sense  for  structure  and  effects  of  light 
and  shadow.  "  Plumpton  Hill  "  (41)  and  "  A  Stormy 
Day"  (48)  may  be  singled  out  as  good  examples,  and 
the  "  Sundial  "  (106)  for  a  positively  harmonious  colour- 
ing as  well  as  ingenious  design. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Isidore 
Spielmann  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  British  Fine 
Art  Section  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  pressed  in  this  paper  for  the 
amendment  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  by  the  addition  of  representatives  of  artistic  [ 
societies   other  than    the   Academy.      This  was   in  a 
measure  obtained,  and  the  result  was  a  collection  by  ! 
general  acknowledgment  better  than  the  showing-  on  | 
previous  occasions  of  the  sort  ;   indeed  the  English 
section  appears  to  have  been  thought  the  best  of  all. 
Mr.  Spielmann,  who  worked  without  remuneration  and 
very  devotedly  as  secretary  to  the  commission,  pointed 
out  how  England   is  handicapped  by  having  no  per- 
manent Government  department  to  take  up  such  work  ; 
time  is  lost  and  the  choice  of  places.     Some  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  decision  of  the  English  com- 
mittee not  to  compete  for  medals.    They  certainly  took 
the  more  dignified  course.    Such  awards  are  childish 
even  when  well  bestowed.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


THE    LENTEN  FARMER. 

THE  rain  of  the  past  week  seems  to  mark  the  close 
of  one  of  the  driest  winters  within  most  people's 
memory,  for  during  the  last  six  months  according  to 
Dr.  Mill  we  have  had  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  our 
average  rainfall.  It  has  indeed  been  a  winter  to  satisfy 
the  most  inveterate  grumbler  among  farmers,  unless 
indeed  he  is  unlucky  enough  to  be  dependent  for  water 
upon  a  scanty  well,  whose  level  he  has  seen  shrinking 
during  the  very  period  when  replenishment  should  have 
been  taking  place.  Quite  early  in  the  winter  many  of 
the  chalk  streams  which  the  deluges  of  1903  had 
restored  to  their  former  vigour  had  shrunk  again  or 
even  vanished  entirely  ;  just  at  hand  is  one  which  a 
year  ago  ran  in  such  a  crystal  volume  that  its  owner 
ventured  a  thousand  yearling  trout  in  it,  now  it  is  a 
dry  streak  of  gravel  through  the  meadows. 

But  the  arable  land  farmer  has  had  things  all  his 
own  way  ;  the  early  harvest,  and  until  December 
no  rain  that  was  heavy  enough  to  keep  him  off 
even  the  heaviest  land,  gave  him  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  wheat  sowing  and  for  getting  a  first 
ploughing  done  on  his  spring  corn  and  root  land. 
One  result  of  the  favourable  conditions  is  that  an 
exceptional  area  has  been  sown  with  wheat  ;  with  good 
samples  of  English  wheat  fetching  355.  wheat-growers 
began  to  think  there  was  still  some  life  about  their  old  and 
staple  industry.  But  we  can  hardly  hope  this  price  will 
be  maintained  ;  in  1904  the  war,  the  bad  crop  at  home, 
and  the  partial  failure  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
crops,  all  combined  together  to  enhance  the  current 
price.  Still  the  turn  in  the  trend  of  agricultural  values 
has  no  doubt  come,  we  are  very  far  from  the  black 
times  of  ten  years  ago  when  wheat  was  hovering  about 
23*.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  big  wheat  crop  is 
predicted  as  a  consequence  of  the  dry  winter  ;  Mr.  Shaw 
of  the  Meteorological  Office  has  published  some  in- 
teresting statistics  to  show  that  with  a  few  exceptions 
the  average  wheat  crop  of  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years  could  have  been  predicted  from  the  rainfall 
in  the  previous  September,  October  and  November  ; 
every  inch  of  rain  in  that  period  representing  a  decline 
of  half  a  bushel  in  the  succeeding  wheat  crop.  The 
reason  is  that  a  wet  autumn  means  bad  preparation 
of  the  soil,  late  seeding,  and  the  washing  away 
of  the  soil  nitrates  upon  which  the  crop  is  de- 
pendent, because  wheat  is  very  little  manured  in 
this  country.  Other  observers  have  shown  that  a 
dry  winter  by  favouring  root  development  is  also  a 
probable  factor  in  producing  a  big  wheat  crop,  and  as 
both  a  dry  autumn  and  a  dry  winter  have  coincided 
this  time  we  may  expect  with  some  confidence  a  large 
yield  of  wheat  in  1905.  How  valuable  would  such  a 
power  of  "  forestalling  "  have  been  a  generation  or  more 
ago  when  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  depended 
upon  the  crop  that  we  grew  and  not  upon  the  surplus 
produce  of  half  the  new  countries  of  the  world.  And 
if  the  winter  has  been  favourable  to  wheat  it  has 
also  been  of  the  best  description  for«  spring  corn  ;  the 
repeated  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  established  a 
fine  natural  tilth  on  the  land  which  had  been  left  rough 
for  the  winter,  so  that  very  rarely  has  so  much  barley 
been  sown  in  February  and  under  such  excellent  con- 
ditions as  in  1905.  Now  the  prime  requisites  for  a 
good  barley  crop,  as  regards  either  yield  or  quality, 
are  early  sowing  and  a  fine  mellow  seed  bed,  both  of 


which  have  been  at  anyone's  command  for  this 
season. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  satisfactory  enough  all 
through  the  winter  ;  while  keep  has  been  plentiful 
and  cheap,  beef  has  just  about  paid  for  the  beasts 
in  the  yards,  and  sheep  have  been  really  profit  ii 
both  for  mutton  and  wool.  Indeed  it  is  many  years 
since  English  wool  has  been  at  such  a  high  price,  the 
shrinkage  in  the  world's  stock  of  sheep  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years  was  suddenly  rendered  acutely  evi- 
dent by  the  demand  for  woollen  goods  created  by  the 
war.  America  became  a  buyer  of  English  wools  to  an 
unprecedented  extent,  and  a  good  many  flockmasters 
who  had  been  holding  their  clip  for  better  times  have 
come  out  much  better  than  they  had  any  right  to 
expect.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  top  of  the  market 
has  now  been  reached,  but  in  any  case  the  farmer  has 
no  business  to  speculate  with  his  crop  ;  in  very  few 
instances  has  he  the  capital  for  the  merchant's 
business  as  well  as  the  grower's.  How  he  may  get 
caught,  if  he  does  so,  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  this 
season's  hop  harvest.  Both  1902  and  1903  produced 
indifferent  yields  of  hops  and,  with  the  rising  prices, 
by  the  time  the  1904  crop  was  harvested  the  market  was 
quite  denuded  of  all  stored  hops  and  of  the  old  rubbish 
which  is  held  against  a  time  of  scarcity.  Then  came 
the  smallest  yield  of  the  three  years,  obviously 
inadequate  to  supply  the  usual  consumption  of  English 
hops.  Consequently  prices  opened  high  and  hop- 
growers  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  eight  or 
even  nine  pounds  a  hundredweight  for  their  best 
hops.  Other  men  waited  for  ten  pounds  or  even 
saw  visions  of  another  1882  when  prices  rose  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  twenty  pounds.  But  the  brewers 
are  too  poor  and  the  consumption  of  beer  is  falling 
too  much  for  high-priced  hops  to  be  in  demand  the 
brewers,  after  buving  a  few  to  be  going  on  with,  turned 
to  Belgian  and  Californian  imports  and  so  held  off  the 
market  until  men  who  had  refused  eight  pounds  were 
glad  to  take  six.  The  fight  is  not  yet  over,  for  the 
majority  of  the  growers  still  holding  hops  have  joined 
together  to  hold  until  the  brewers  are  forced  to  come 
to  them.  There  is  still  six  months  to  run  before  any 
new  hops  will  be  available  and  the  growers  maintain 
that  there  are  no  other  hops  in  sight.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  syndicate  will  succeed,  if  it  were  only  as  an 
object  lesson  in  the  value  of  combination,  one  of  the 
necessary  virtues  which  the  British  farmer,  and  espe- 
cially the  hop-grower,  has  never  practised. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  feature  in  the  agricultural 
situation  during  the  present  winter  has  been  the 
increased  demand  on  our  pedigree  stock  for  export. 
Pedigree  stock  form  the  pride  and  glory  of  British 
farming,  and  despite  all  the  magnificent  animals  that 
have  been  leaving  the  country  so  continuously  for  the 
last  generation  it  is  many  years  since  there  has  been  so 
great  a  call  for  good  specimens  of  the  breeds,  either  of 
cattle  or  sheep,  which  are  chiefly  appreciated  in  other 
countries.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  while  the  foreigner  and 
colonist  are  bent  on  grading  up  their  herds  and  flocks 
by  the  continued  use  of  pedigree  sires,  our  own  every- 
day farmers  are  quite  callous  and  contented  to  breed 
wasters.  The  average  run  of  beasts  brought  into  our 
country  markets  shows  deplorable  breeding,  far  below 
the  average  of  our  competitors,  like  Canada  or  Argen* 
tina,  who  have  to  come  to  us  to  make  their  herds. 

But  be  his  stock  good  or  bad  the  heart  of  the  grazier 
kindles  within  him  as  he  sees  his  fields  beginning  to 
green  over  ;  one  corner  of  the  meadow  is  golden  with 
celandine,  just  as  golden  as  the  roadside  waste  where 
the  coltsfoot  always  shows  the  first  flower  of  the  year. 
The  village  children  bring  little  primrose  bunches  to 
school,  and  are  peering  into  all  the  hedge  bottoms  for 
violets  ;  and,  though  now  the  rain  lashes  the  window- 
pahes,  the  sun  breaks  through  every  half-hour,  and  the 
missel-thrush  in  the  poplar  fiercely  announces  the 
flowing  spring. 


MOTORING. 

THE  proposed  contest  for  the  "  Tourist  Trophy  " 
has  already  attracted  entries  from  twenty-two 
manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have  entered  two  cars, 
the  maximum  number  allowed  by  the  regulations.  The 
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majority  of  these  are  British  vehicles  but  the  competition 
has  aroused  the  keenest  interest  on  the  Continent  and 
as  the  French  Automobile  Press  is  already  urging-  the 
manufacturers  to  send  in  their  entries  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a  strong  force  of  French  cars  in  the  field. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  has  recalled  the  brightest  traditions  of  the 
old  coaching  days,  but  mine  host  of  a  certain  Kentish 
inn  goes  further  and  avers  that  at  no  time  in  his  ex- 
perience, which  dates  back  many  a  year,  has  the 
financial  position  of  the  roadside  hostelry  worn  so  rosy 
an  aspect.  "The  coaching  days"  he  said  "  I  well 
remember  but  a  gentleman  who  spends  his  money  like 
a  gentleman,  well,  give  me  your  motorist  ".  Perhaps 
we  might  add  verb.  sap.  Of  course  all  this  is  true 
enough  and  already  even  comparatively  small  as  is  the 
number  of  car-owners,  the  railways  are  experiencing 
the  competition  of  the  highways,  but  no  systematic 
use  can  ever  be  made  of  these  highways  until  the 
restoration  of  the  most  glaring  defect  in  their  adminis- 
tration. We  refer  to  the  antediluvian  inadequacy  of 
our  sign-post  system.  As  every  motorist  knows  it  is  no 
uncommon  experience  to  be  gaily  proceeding  to  one's 
destination  with  the  co-operation  of  legible  and  intel- 
ligible signposts,  only  to  find  when  half-way  there  and 
confronted  with  about  six  roads  running  in  different 
directions,  that  the  signpost  authorities  have  suddenly 
lost  all  interest  in  the  goal  and  have  become  enamoured 
of  several  small  neighbouring  hamlets  of  which  by  the 
aid  of  a  spidery-looking  signpost  the  infuriated  traveller 
may  make  his  choice. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "Motoring  Annual 
Illustrated  and  Motorist's  Year  Book"  for  1905.  This 
extraordinary  book  commences  by  giving  the  names, 
addresses  and  pursuits  of  several  automobilists  appa- 
rently selected  at  random.  Of  course  when  the  sport 
and  pastime  of  motoring  was  in  its  tenderest  infancy 
and  the  mere  possession  of  an  automobile  was  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  imbecility,  the  habits  and  habitats 
of  those  lunatics  were  not  without  interest  and  pos- 
sibly worthy  of  record,  but  times  change  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  can  interest  anyone  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Smith  owns  a  4-horse-power  "  Beetle  "  car  which  he 
drives  with  great  skill  (it  probably  needs  it)  and  that  he 
resides  at  Upper  Tooting.  This  section  of  the  book  is 
either  hopelessly  inadequate,  that  is  if  it  aims  at  being 
a  register  of  all  British  automobilists  or,  if  it  purports 
to  be,  as  its  title  might  indicate,  a  "  Who's  Who"  of 
celebrated  personages  who  take  their  pleasure  in 
automobiles,  it  is  more  than  a  little  ridiculous.  The 
provincial  automobile  clubs  are  not  only  enumerated 
but  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  members  are 
given  doubtless  to  the  great  joy  of  the  touting  auto- 
mobile firm.  One  section  of  the  book  purports  to  deal 
with  "The  leading  makes  of  motor-cars  and  their  chief 
features  ".  To  the  bewildered  reader  the  definition  of 
"chief  features"  must  present  considerable  difficulty 
— in  one  case  we  read  that  the  special  feature  of  that 
car  is  its  expanding  brakes — so  far,  so  good,  it  is  a 
specific  mechanical  feature — again  we  learn  that  this 
car  has  for  special  features  "extreme  flexibility,  and 
silence  "  but  in  legal  phrase — this  is  not  evidence  and 
if  this  section  is  to  possess  the  smallest  technical  im- 
portance such  obvious  makers'  statements  must  be 
rigidly  excluded  and  moreover,  why  the  exclusion  of  the 
"Mors" — surely  a  leading  make?  Ingenuous  adver- 
tising could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in  "  The 
leading  makes  of  motor-boats  and  their  chief  features  ". 
The  initial  description  scintillates  with  abstruse  tech- 
nical information,  again  we  have  "special  features", 
and  then  the  description  of  these — a  gem,  this  time — 
"  Completeness — being  manufacturers  of  engines  and 
of  boats  and  being  ideally  situated ".  Comment  is 
needless.  "The  Napier"  is  another  notable  absentee 
in  this  section.  We  have  noticed  this  book  somewhat 
at  length,  as  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  such  a 
publication  is  needed,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  need  exists,  it  must  be  well  done  and  thoroughly 
done,  and  moreover  it  must  be  above  suspicion  of  the 
contamination  of  advertisements.  It  only  remains  to 
say  that  the  printing  is  good  and  the  illustrations  fairly 
good  but  uninteresting. 

The  tenth  annual  Motor-car  Exhibition  organised  by 
Mr.   Charles  Cordingley  opens   to-day  at   the  Agri- 


cultural Hall,  London,  and  will  remaipen  until  next 
Saturday.  The  whole  available  spact  occupied  by  a 
thoroughly  representative  collection  oHtish  vehicles, 
a  special  section  being  devoted  to  ttlisplay  of  the 
latest  types  of  motor  omnibuses,  mun>al  dust-carts, 
lorries,  &c.  This  is  by  far  the  largestd  most  repre- 
sentative exhibition  ever  held  on  this  °,  and  no  one 
interested  in  the  development  of  thiome  industry 
should  fail  to  make  a  careful  inspectio 


BRIDGE. 

THE  declaration  at  bridge  affords  a>pportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  certain  qualities  ich  were  never 
called  into  use  in  the  game  of  whis  Precisely  the 
same  technical  skill  is  required  for  themagement  and 
play  of  the  cards  in  both  games,  but  ivhist  the  trump 
suit  is  arbitrarily  settled  by  the  turn*  card,  whereas 
in  bridge  the  right  of  choosing  the  trip  suit  and  so 
fixing  the  value  of  the  game,  devolveipon  the  dealer 
or  his  partner,  and  the  result  of  the  ga;  will  frequently 
depend  upon  the  judicious  exercise  of  at  right.   If  the 
dealer  had  only  to  consider  the  cards  {  his  own  hand 
his  task  would  be  quite  simple,  but  huas  to  consider, 
not  only  the  value  of  his  own  card  and  how  many 
tricks  they  are  likely  to  win,  but  alsoie  value  of  them 
combined  with  the  unknown  cards  in  s  partner's  hand. 
This  demands  sound  judgment,  a  g<d  knowledge  of 
probabilities,  and  careful  attention  tthe  state  of  the 
score.    The  cards  in  his  partner's  hid  being  entirely 
unknown,  the  dealer  can  only  be  guidl  by  the  doctrine 
of  average.    The  average  hand  at  idge  consists  of 
one  ace,  one  king,  one  queen,  one  nave,  and  so  on 
down  to  one  two  ;  there  may  be  gjater  strength  or 
there  may  be  less,  but  he  .  is  fairly  e  itled  to  credit  his 
partner  with  an  average  hand,  and  c  this  assumption 
all  his  calculations  should  be  based.  A  golden  general 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  declarer,vhether  he  be  the 
dealer  or  the  dummy,  is  that  when  h<has  a  good  hand, 
that  is,  a  hand  considerably  abov*  the  average,  he 
should  make  the  game  as  expensh  as  possible,  and 
conversely,  when  he  has  a  bad  ham  or  a  hand  below 
the  average,  he  should  make  the  ame  as  cheap  as 
possible.    The  most  expensive  deciration  in  bridge 
being  No  Trumps,  when  the  value  of  -ach  trick  is  twelve 
points,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  wole  game,  the  first 
consideration  of  the  dealer  should  dways  be  whether 
his  hand  is  strong  enough  for  his  call.     He  should 
always  declare  No  Trumps  at  the  sore  of  love,  when 
he  can  see  a  probability  of  winn1g  the  odd  trick 
and  a  possibility   of  winning   the  game,   with  the 
assistance  of  an  average  hand  fror  his  partner — that 
is  the  point  to  be  always  rememberer  that  an  average 
hand  from  his  partner  is  a  contingeicy  on  which  he  is 
entitled  to  speculate.    If  his  partne-  has  a  bad  hand, 
the  result  will  possibly  be  temporary  disaster,  but  he 
who  never  risks  disaster  will  never  court  success,  and 
waiting  for  a  certainty  is  a  very  tedii)Us  business.  The 
advantage  of  the  No  Trump  game  t(>  the  dealer  lies,  not 
only  in  the  increased  value  of  each  trick,  but  also  in 
the  greater  facilities  that  it  gives  hi-n  for  the  successful 
combination   of  the   two   hands   under   his  charge. 
Directly  the  first  card  is  led  and  the  dummy  exposed 
he  can  see  at  a  glance  what  forces  are  at  his  disposal, 
he  can  note  exactly  where  his  strength  or  his  weakness 
lies,  and  he  can    utilise  every  element  of  strength 
in  either  hand  to  the  greatest  advantage  while  his 
opponents  are  still  in  the  dark,  and  know  only  that  the 
leader  has  certain  strength  in  the  sijit  originally  opened. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  dowi;1  any  hard-and-fast 
rules  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  co  nstitute  a  No  Trump 
hand.  Some  hands  have  no  greaf,;  strength  in  them- 
selves, but  being  protected  in  evcry  suit,  they  become 
very  useful  indeed  when  played  ii^  combination  with 
another  useful  hand,  but  combined  with  an  indifferent 
hand  they  become  of  very  little  us^;.  Aces  are  a  great 
element  of  strength  in  declaring  N;tg  Trumps,  and  any 
hand  containing  three  aces  is  consi<  dered  a  jeu  de  regie 
No  Trump,  even  when  there  is  not  eanother  court  card  in 
it.  True,  the  three  aces  can  only  Ryin  three  tricks,  but 
they  command  their  three  respective  suits,  and  they 
enable  the  dealer  to  get  the  lead  tl^iree  times,  so  as  to 
play  for  any  useful  suit  that  KiflNj  partner  may  have. 
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Another  valuable  element  of  strength  is  .1  long-  suit 
with  one  or  two  high  cards  at  its  head,  such  a  suit  as 
king,  knave,  ten  and  two  others.  Although  this  has 
not  a  single  certain  trick  in  it,  it  has  great  possibilities, 
because,  if  either  the  ace  or  queen  is  found  in  the 
partner's  hand,  four  tricks  in  that  suit  become  a  cer- 
tainty at  once.  There  is  a  certain  formula,  known  as 
the  Robertsonian  Rule,  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  India,  and  which  professes  to  fix  the  standard  for  a 
justifiable  No  Trump  call,  by  assigning  figure  values  to 
the  court  cards.  This  system  shall  be  fully  explained 
and  dealt  with  in  our  next  article. 


CHESS. 
Problem  3.     By  S.  Loyd. 


Black  2  pieces. 


White  5  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


Problem  4. 

End  study  by  Dr.  V.  Gottschall  (from  "  Lasker's  Chess  Magazine"). 
White  :  K  on  K6,  K  on  QR7.  Black  :  K  on  Ki,  B  on  K5.  White 
to  play  and  win. 

The  solutions  to  above  will  appear  next  week. 


Solution  to  Problem  2.     K  — B2. 


The  following  game,  played  in  the  Surrey  champion- 
ship competition,  is  remarkable  for  its  problem-like 
termination. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


White 

Black 

White 

Black 

C.  E.  C.  Tattersall 

H.  S.  Barlow 

•  I-  P-Q4 

P-Q4 

11. 

B  x  Kt 

QxB 

2.  P-QB4 

B-B4 

12. 

KtxP 

Q-Kt4  ch 

3.  QKt-B3 

P-K3 

i3- 

P-K3 

Castles,  Q 

4-  Q-Kt3 

QKt  -  B3 

14- 

P-R4 

Q-Kt3 

5.  PxP 

PxP 

15- 

P-R5 

Q-K3 

6.  B-B4 

Kt  x  P 

16. 

P-K4 

B-R2 

7.  Q-R4ch 

Kt  —  B3 

17- 

B-B4 

Q-K4 

8.  Castles 

Kt  — B3 

iS. 

Kt  -  K2 

P-B4 

9.  P-B3 

B-Q3 

19. 

B-Kt5 

PxP 

10.  B-Kts 

P-KR3 

20. 

B  x  Kt 

PxB 

As,  in  any  case,  the  position  is  precarious,  Black 
ought  now  to  have  played  PxP  instead  of  PxB,  and 
he  could,  at  least,  have  died  fighting.  Tis  better  to 
have  fought  and  lost  than  never  to  have  fought  at  all. 
For  instance,  20.  .  .  .  PxP;  21.  BxP  ch.,  KxB; 
22.  Q-Kts  ch.,  K-Bi  ;  23.  Q-R6  ch.,  K-Q2  ; 
24,  Q-Kts  ch.,  K-K3,  and  White  cannot  play 
Kt— B4  ch.,  because  Q  X  Kt,  &c.  With  this  suggested 
move  Black  obtains  much  freedom,  the  Q  cannot  be 
so  easily  dislodged,  and  the  B  on  R2  becomes  very 
strong. 

21.  P-B4        Q-Ki  26.  P-B5ch  K-B3 

22.  Q-R6ch    K-Q2  27.  Kt-Q5ch  K-K4 

23.  Kt-Kt4      P-B4  28.  KKt  —  B4  Q-Q2 

24.  RxBch      PxR  29.  Q-Kt3  KR-B 

25.  Q-Kt7  ch  K-K3 

If  the  pawn  be  captured  by  either  Q  or  B,  then 
Q— B3  mate.    If,  29.  KxP,  then  30.  P— Kt4  ch.,  and 
if  KxP,  mate   in   three  follows.     If,  30.   K  — Kt4, 
31.  Kt— K6  ch.,  followed  by  Q  — K3,  or  Q-R3. 
30.  P  —  Kt4  Resigns 

Unfortunately,  such  finishes  are  very  rare. 


The  engagement  of  Napier  and  Mioses  by  the  Hastings 
Chess  Club  to  give  various  exhibitions  during  its  annual 
chess  festival  is  worthy  of  emulation.  The  growing 
tendency,  however,  to  fix  the  openings  in  matches  and 
tournaments  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  game.  If  more  interesting  chess  resulted  the 
means  might  be  justified.  But  experience  shows 
that  both  brilliant  and  scientific  chess  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  players  and  not  upon  the  openings. 
Lasker,  Marshall  and  Janovvski  invariably  play  P — Q4 
or  the  Ruy  Lopez,  and  surely  their  games  are  in- 
teresting !  Again,  in  the  last  international  tournament, 
as  in  others,  all  the  brilliancy  prizes  were  awarded 
for  games  arising  out  of  these  despised  dull  openings. 
If  the  very  best  chess  is  to  be  extracted  from  players, 
the  personal  element,  conflict  of  ideas,  judgment  or 
temperament  must  not  be  checked  by  restriction  of 
any  kind.  This  movement  does  not  emanate  from  the 
players,  who  are  the  best  judges,  but  from  those  who 
pay  the  piper  and  therefore  call  the  tune.  There  have 
been,  in  the  past,  great  contests  to  test  particular 
openings,  notably  between  Steinitz  and  Tchigorin,  but 
these  were  always  due  to  genuine  differences  which 
they  desired  to  test. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND— A  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  Music  in  Scotland  "  may  be  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  this  letter  as  "  Music  in  Glasgow  ".  Glas- 
gow, in  fact,  is  the  musical  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  depends  upon  the  city  on  the  Clyde  for  its 
orchestral  music — that  is  to  say  for  its  most  important 
series  of  orchestral  concerts — and  as  for  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen, and  other  musically  benighted  regions,  they 
merely  receive  two  missionary  visits  or  so  in  the  season 
from  Dr.  Cowen  and  the  Scottish  Orchestra.  Thirty 
years  ago,  Scotland  knew  hardly  anything  of  orchestral 
music  in  its  higher  manifestations,  excepting  the  little 
it  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  at  the  annual  three 
days'  orchestral  festival  organised  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
late  Sir  Herbert  Oakely  with  the  co-operation  of  Charles 
Halle  and  his  Manchester  Orchestra,  and  the  subse- 
quent single  fugitive  visit  to  Glasgow  of  this  orchestra. 
Of  course,  in  this  connexion,  the  word  "  little  "  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  quantitative  sense,  for  really  Hallo's  work 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  higher  musical  culture  in 
Scotland  was  of  great  importance. 

In  the  meantime  this  historical  retrospect  must 
suffice,  but  it  is  necessary  still  to  look  back  in  order  to 
show  that  a  musical  crisis  in  Glasgow  is  no  new  thing. 
The  establishment  of  an  annual  series  of  orchestral  con- 
certs had  its  origin  in  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival  of 
1873 — the  last  of  its  kind — and  it  is  from  this  very  point 
that  Glasgow  began  a  series  of  experiments  that  have  not 
ceased  to  be  fruitful  in  crises.  In  these  chequered  annals 
the  sceptre  of  conductor  has  been  held  by  a  long  line 
of  orchestral  chiefs,  of  whom  none  but  Sir  Augustus 
Manns  has  enjoyed  a  long  reign.  Thus  Glasgow 
sampled,  always  with  ultimate  dissatisfaction,  the  art, 
in  this  capacity,  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Hans  yon 
Bulow,  Julius  Tausch,  Wilhelm  Bruch,  Willem  Kes, 
and  now  of  Dr.  Frederic  Cowen.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  through 
the  correspondence  columns  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper 
on  Dr.  Cowen  in  his  double  capacity  of  programme 
arranger  and  conductor,  are  due  to  the  inevitable  com- 
parisons which  the  public  has  had  opportunities  of 
making  during  this  and  the  previous  season  between 
his  performances  and  those  of  Richard  Strauss,  Henry 
J.  Wood,  Edouard  Colonne,  Fritz  Steinbach  and  Georg 
Henschel.  These  eminent  masters  of  the  orchestra  were 
specially  engaged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Union  to  conduct  the  Scottish- 
orchestra  occasionally  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Cowen, 
who  on  three  or  four  nights  of  the  season  fulfils  en- 
gagements in  the  North  of  England.  Their  concerts 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful.  The  public, 
gradually  enlightened,  is  learning  to  distinguish  orches- 
tral playing  of  high  excellence  from  that  which  is 
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commonplace  in  character  and  dull  in  effect  ;   and  so 
we  have  heard  the  first  angry  mutterings  of  another 
crisis.    They  have  been  stilled  in  the  meantime  by  a  | 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  reproving  in 
very  distinct  terms  the  critics  who  desire,  as  sub- 
scribers to  these  concerts,  to  have  Dr.  Cowen  replaced 
by  a  conductor  of  first-rate  excellence ;    but  if  the 
Council   pursues   its  curious   policy  of  inviting  the 
great  continental  conductors  to  the  work  of  educating 
the  public   there  can  be  but  one  denouement  to  the 
comedy  on  the  first  act  of  which  the  curtain  has  just 
dropped — the  revival  of  discontent,  and  eventually  the 
resignation  of  Dr.    Cowen.    He   is  eminent  among 
British  conductors,  but  in  a  competition  with  artists  of 
the  calibre  of  those  already  named  his  defeat  is  inevit- 
able.   In  the  meantime  however  he  occupies  a  position 
of  some  strength  :  one  fortified  by  the  allegiance  of  the 
popular  audiences  of  the  Saturday  concerts,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing  any  of  the  great 
conductors  of  the  day,  and  who  therefore  regard  Dr. 
Cowen  as  their  high  priest,  against  whom  rebellion 
would  be  almost  sacrilegious  and  certainly  ungrateful. 
Besides  the  support  he  receives  in  this  quarter,  he 
derives  prestige  from  the  fact  that  under  his  regime  the 
whole  concert  scheme,  which  includes  the  more  aris- 
tocratic, or  higher-priced,  Tuesday  series,   has  been 
placed  on  a  paying  basis  after  many  years  of  deficits  ; 
and  further  from  the  acknowledged  increase  in  effi- 
ciency as  executants,  and  in  perfection  of  ensemble,  of 
the  Scottish  Orchestra — improvements  that,  in  a  large 
measure,  are  creditable  to  Dr.  Cowen.    Yet  it  remains 
true  that  a  musician  may  be  a  successful  orchestral 
trainer,  and    fail,    comparatively,    as    an  orchestral 
conductor.    There  is   an   analogy  in  the  domain  of 
choral  music,  where  we  see  chorus  masters  giving  way 
at  public  performances  to  specially  engaged  conductors  : 
as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Sheffield  chorus,  drilled  to 
perfection  by  Dr.  Cowen  and  then  placed  under  the 
command  of  Weingartner.    With  the  waning  of  the 
Glasgow  season,  the  crisis  will  pass  away,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  lovers  of  good  music,  its  early  reappear- 
ance can  serve  no  practical  purpose.     Only  under 
certain  conditions   will   a  renewed  agitation  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.    In  the  first  place  the  majority  of 
the  public,  which  at  present  is  retarding  reform,  must 
receive    further    education.      The   concert  -  goers  of 
Glasgow  have  yet  much  to  learn  before  they  can  be 
expected  to  show  the  clear  musical  discrimination  of 
Manchester  in  dismissing  Dr.  Cowen  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Richter.    Then,  when  the   condition   of  culture  has 
been  fulfilled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  face  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  situation  created  by  a  demand  for  a  change 
of  conductor.      In   the   meantime    the   Choral  and 
Orchestral  Union  have  not  the  means  of  engaging  a 
conductor  of  the  highest  rank,  and   the  guarantors 
would  not  cheerfully  respond  to  a  call  for  money  to  pay 
a  higher  fee  than  that  which  suffices  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Dr.  Cowen.    And  finally  comes  the  ques- 
tion :  Where  is  the  ideal  conductor  to  be  sought  for? 
Evidently  the  circumstances  in  Glasgow  constitute  a 
problem  not  easy  to  solve — a  problem  the  hardness  of 
which  time  alone  can  soften. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Lionel. 


EMMET'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  INSURRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  reviewer  of  "The  Viceroy's  Post  Bag" 
falls  into  an  error  which  does  me  some  injustice. 
"Mr.  MacDonagh  tells  us",  he  writes,  "that  he 
perused  with  the  intensest  interest  Emmet's  own  story 
of  his  scheme,  which  he  seems  to  think  unknown  to  the 
world  until  he  read  it  at  the  Home  Office,  but  which  he 
has  for  some  reason  not  printed  ".  He  charges  me  with 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  existing  works  on 
the  rebellion.  I  am  glad  to  be  unable  to  say  the  same  of 
him.  He  manifestly  knows  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
But  is  it  not  curious  that  it  never  struck  him  that  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  print  Emmet's  own  story  of  his 
plans  was  because  it  was  given  to  the  world  sixty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  United  Irish- 
men "?  Why  should  I  load  my  book  with  matter  which 
can' be  read  elsewhere  when  I  had  at  my  disposal  a 


wealth  of  material  of  the  most  interesting  and  sensa- 
tional kind  which  had  never  seen  the  light  in  print? 

What  I  "  perused  with  the  intensest  interest  "  at  the 
Home  Office — as  I  think  I  clearly  indicate  in  my  book — 
was  not  the  details  of  Emmet's  story  of  his  schemes, 
with  which,  of  course,  I  was  long  ago  familiar,  but  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  story,  the  very  document  that 
Emmet  wrote  in  his  cell  in  Kilmainham  Gaol  a  few  hours 
before  his  execution  ;  and  the  reason  why  I  perused  it 
with  the  intensest  interest  was  because  of  the  evidence 
which,  not  only  its  coherency  as  a  composition,  but  its 
bold  and  firm  handwriting  with  but  few  alterations, 
afforded  of  the  extraordinary  fortitude  and  clear- 
mindedness  of  the  marvellous  youth  who  penned  it 
while  Death  was  waiting  at  his  elbow. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 

[Our  "error",  the  conjecture  that  Mr.  McDonagh 
thought  Emmet's  own  narrative  unknown  to  the  world, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  MacDonagh  describes  the 
document  (p.  399)  as  included  in  the  Home  Office 
Papers  marked  "  Ireland,  Private  and  Secret,  1803  ", 
making  no  mention  of  its  previous  publication,  while  in 
his  Introduction  (p.  vii.)  he  speaks  of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  as  being  now  "  made  public  for  the  first 
time  ".   Mr.  MacDonagh  wrote  that  he  "  marvelled  at 
the   fortitude   and   resolute    purpose   of  the  young 
conspirator  in  devoting  the  dreary  night  hours  between 
his  trial   and   execution  to   the  preparation  of  this 
elaborate  and  detailed  story  of  his  plots  and  schemes, 
cogently   composed,  written   in   flowing  characters, 
covering  the  four  sides  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  but 
few  erasures  and  alterations  ".    We  certainly  did  not 
gather  from  this  passage  that  his  interest  was  excited 
by  the  character  of  an  original  manuscript  with  whose 
contents  he  was  previously  familiar.     We  ourselves 
marvelled  at  the  phrase  "cogently  composed".  On 
the  wider  question  we  remarked,  and  maintain,  that 
Mr.  MacDonagh's  volume  "would  be  of  far  greater 
value  if  it  showed  more  evidence"  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the   period  in   which   the  Emmet  rebellion  was 
merely  one  incident,  though  the  most  interesting  ;  con- 
ceivably the  author  knows  more  than  he   tells  his 
readers,  but  he  must  be  judged  by  his  work.  As 
regards  "  existing  works  on  the  rebellion",  we  com- 
plain that  Mr.  MacDonagh  has  abstained  from  ex- 
pressly refuting  certain   malicious  statements  to  be 
found'  in   popular  works  which   are   proved  by  the 
papers  now  made  public  to  be  groundless.    He  has 
been   allowed  access  to   State  papers   dealing  with 
matters  about  which  a  great  deal  of  worthless  stuff  has 
been  written,  and  has,  in  Ireland  and  America,  found 
credence.     We   think  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  an  editor  to  correct  popular  errors. — 
Ed.  S.R.'J  

TUSCAN  DISPUTATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Perugia,  1  March,  1905. 

Sir,— May  I  be  permitted  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
your  reviewer  for  his  most  generous  appreciation  of 
my  "  Palio  and  Ponte  ",  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
cuss one  or  two  of  the  statements  to  which  he  takes 
exception  ? 

With  regard  to  the  great  statesman  who  effected 
the  unification  of  Tuscany,  your  reviewer  and  I  are 
in  full  accord.  I  must  have  expressed  myself  badly. 
I  have  no  "quarrel  with  Cosimo  I."  On  the  con- 
trary, a  somewhat  lengthy  study  of  his  life  and  character 
has  imbued  me  with  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
man.  When  I  wrote  that  "  the  first  Cosimo  was  po 
fool  ",  I  meant  that  he  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  a 
fool — a  singularly  wise  ruler  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Siena  into  his  title,  "  Duke 
of  Florence  and  Siena — Florentiae  et  Senarum  Dux", 
was  one  indication  of  that  wisdom.  He  might  have 
continued  to  call  himself  simply  "  Duke  of  Florence", 
thus  ignoring  instead  of  emphasising  the  fact  that  he 
held  Florence  from  the  Empire  aud  Siena  as  a  feud  of 
the  Spanish  king.  The  objection  to  my  omission  of  the 
words  "  ne'  tempi  convenienti  dell'  anno  ,  in  my 
I  quotation  from  the  "  Principe  ",  appears  to  me  to  lose 
some  of  its  force  when  we  consider  that,  in  Florence, 
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each  season  of  the  year  had  its  separate  £ames,  its 
separate  spectacles  and  its  separate  festivities.  Against 
Machiavelli  or  his  maxims  I  have  nothing  1 1->  say.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  what  I  have  called  him  (p.  87), 
•a  true  "  patriot  ". 

The  phrase  "  the  Church  established  an  impassable 
gulf  between  the  religious  and  the  ethical  duty  "  I 
borrowed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  from  "  The  Skeptics 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance",  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen.  1 
confess  that  I  think  he  succeeds  in  making  the  statement 
good.  That  S.  Catherine  accepted  the  Church's  dogma 
of  "a  literal  burning  hell  "  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
possible  doubt.  But  did  she  really  believe  it  ?  Such 
passages  as  the  following  would  seem  to  make  the 
answer  doubtful.  "  S.  Catherine,  raising  her  eyes  to 
God,  beheld  in  His  hand  the  whole  wide  world.  '  Not 
one  can  be  taken  from  Me,  because  all  are  saved  either 
by  reason  of  justice  or  of  mercy,  so  that  all  are  Mine.'  " — 
44  Le  lettere  di  S.  Caterina  da  Siena,  per  cura  di  N. 
Tommaseo  "  (Firenze,  Barbera,  i860)  vol.  i.  p.  cxvi. — 
Surely  it  was  just  this  profound  belief  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  with  its  correlative  doubt  of  the  actuality  of  hell, 
which  made  S.  Catherine's  life  so  noble,  and  raised  her 
so  far  above  her  own  and,  perhaps,  above  every  other 
age.  Yours  truly, 

William  Heywood. 


MR.   BEERBOHM  AND  THE  "CLOUDS". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris,  14  March,  1905. 
Sir,— Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  explanation  of  the  exit 
of  AtauAg  Ao'yoc  in  44  Clouds  ",  1 102-1 104,  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  one,  but  it  is  not  new :  in  his  edition  of 
"  Nubes",  published  in  1898,  Professor  van  Leeuwen 
gives  the  following  indications  as  to  the  actor's  de- 
portment : — 

44  (Ad  meditaculum  con  versus) : 

«yj«£  tuiv  tieuv 

oiZaatii  fxav  (kilfiaru/i'f  &£ 

tlavrn/ioXM  Trpot;  v/xue. 

(Vestem  ponit,  dein  meditaculum  intrant  ambo)." 

The  learned  Professor  adds  in  a  footnote  :  "  Scholam 
Socraticorum  intraturus  Justus  1  en  pallium  meum  !  ' 
ait,  vestem  ponens,  quoniam  yujurowf  tt(Tit>ni  >»/;/Tera< 
(498).  .  .  .  Perperam  interpretes  alii  hactenus  statue- 
runt  eum  projicere  pallium  quo  sit  expeditior,  multi 
autem  ad  spectatores  eum  transsilire  contenderunt,  cum 
de  contextu  securi,  turn  vero  de  verbi  ?e'x«<x0'i<  sensu, 
quod  non  est  abjicieniis  quas  molesta  sunt  sed  donum 
offerentis,  ex.  gr.  Pac  906." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  Mazon. 

"  COMMENCED  AUTHOR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ikot  Ekpene,  Southern  Nigeria, 
22  January,  1905. 
Sir,  — In  reply  to  "  C.  H.  M.'s  "  letter  of  30  Novem- 
ber at  page  698  of  your  issue  of  3  December,  I  beg  to 
send  an  extract  from  the  will,  dated  8  December,  1625, 
of  my  ancestor  Thomas  Partridge  of  Higham  and 
Capel  S.  Mary,  Suffolk  :  41  The  residue  unbequeathed  I 
giue  to  Richard  Partridge  mv  sonne,  Prouided  that  he 
allowe  his  brother  Thomas  Partridge  sufficient  mayn- 
tenance  till  he  haue  commenced  mr  of  Arts."  (He  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  in  1622  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  M.A.  in  1626,  and  in  1628  became  incumbent  of 
Layer-de-la-Hay,  Essex.) 

Your  obedient  servant, 
 C.  P. 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  6  March,  1905. 
Sir,— In  the  course  of  a  recent  correspondence  in 
your  columns  there  occurs  a  side-issue  of  considerable 
importance.   Mr.  E.  S.  Mortimer— defending  the  policy 
of  the  Teachers'  Unions  in  a,  letter  which  you  published 


on  25  February — remarks  :  44  Is  it  wrong  to  agitate 
for  better  conditions  of  service  and  for  better  salaries  ? 
If  so,  we  err  in  good  society — note  recent  action  of 
Secondary  Teachers'  Associations." 

Exactly.  The  secondary  teachers  are  fast  becoming 
that  which  the  primary  teachers  have  been  for  years 
an  organised  league  for  self-defence.  Here,  then,  are 
two  nicely  differentiated  castes  or  guilds — the  primary 
and  the  secondary  teachers —  separately  preparing  them- 
selves (consciously  or  otherwise)  against  the  time 
when  education  shall  have  become  as  definitely  a 
scientific  profession  as  law  or  medicine.  The  vital 
question  is  as  to  whether  these  two  social  forces  are  to 
march  forward  as  allies  or  rivals  :  whether  they  will 
pull  together  or  apart  in  their  efforts  after  professional 
efficiency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  much 
to  learn  from  one  another. 

The  charges  brought  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Ambrose  T.  Raynes  against  the  primary  teachers  were, 
I  fear,  not  altogether  unfounded.  They  do  whine 
about  their  low  salaries.  They  do  seem  to  trumpet 
their  own  virtues.  And  they  might  with  advantage 
acquire  something  of  that  quiet  enthusiasm  for  down- 
right good  work  which  animates  their  secondary 
confreres  as  a  class.  Let  those  who  doubt  this 
contrast  the  tone  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
journals. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Mortimer  entirely  at  fault  when  he  hints 
at  amateurishness  as  a  characteristic  of  secondary 
schoolmasters.  They  in  turn  might  learn  from  a 
primary  school  how  to  secure  a  businesslike  certainty 
that  at  the  end  of  the  term  each  boy  of  the  class  should 
know  that  which  had  been  previously  arranged  for  him 
to  know  ;  and  that  each  particular  term's  worth  of 
knowledge  shall  fill  its  exact  position  in  the  school 
course. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  party 
wall  now  existing  between  primary  and  secondary 
education  should  be  so  far  lowered  (there  are  obvious 
possibilities  of  doing  this)  that  the  primary  teachers 
may  learn  how  to  educate,  and  the  secondary  school- 
masters how  to  teach.  Yours,  &c. 

Edward  Houghton. 


"DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  March,  1905. 
Sir, — All  fathers  of  boys  will  feel  grateful  to  you  for 
your  scathing  denunciation  of  the  latest  device  for  the 
corruption  of  the  youth  of  our  village  communities. 
Although  you  do  not  mention  the  point,  I  think  that  it 
is  arguable  whether  there  is  not  a  case  here  for  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  on  the  ground  of  public  morality,  if 
on  no  other.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  44  on  all  fours  "  with 
the  44  Hidden  Treasure"  outrage,   which   the  police 
magistrates  both  in  London  and  Manchester  dealt  with 
in  the  sternest  manner,  although  not  until  it  had  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  public  scandal.     What  Mr.  John 
Davidson  has  called  the  14  literature  of  the  dustbin" 
is  gaining  such  a  hold  on  our  young  people,  that 
a   serious    responsibility   rests   upon  the  custodians 
of   the   public    morality,  as  well  as  those  charged 
with   the  instruction   of  the  youth  of  the  country. 
The  village  schoolmaster  could  do  much  to  counter- 
act  the    insidious    operations    of    the  advertising 
ghoul,  which  are  equally  specious  and  tempting  with 
the  bait  of  the  money-lender  when  addressed  to  minors 
and  even  to  schoolboys.    It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
we  read  of  two  youths  being  taken  up  for  coining,  who 
had  been  tempted  by  reading  an  article  in  a  magazine 
written  by  a  man  who  had  44  done  time  "  for  committing 
this  crime.    Nothing  much  worse  than  this  can  well 
be  imagined,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  and  the  publisher  of  the  magazine  should  be  had 
up  for  inciting  to  crime.    The  extent  to  which  the  cir- 
culation of  certain  publications  is  kept  up  by  appeals 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  public  is  appalling  ;  and  if  it  were 
announced  that  a  baronetcy  would  be  conferred  on  the 
person  selling  the  largest  number  of  copies  within  a 
given  time  the  bait  would  be  eagerly  swallowed  ! 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R,  W.  J. 
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EVERY  MAN:  A  SEQUENCE. 
I. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
J  AM  the  ruler  of  all  Kings 

Who  bear  the  State  upon  my  back  ; 
All  wealth  comes  from  m)'  furrowings  ; 
If  I  should  stay  my  hand  what  lack, 
What  dearth  and  what  despair,  what  death, 
Where  now  waves  wheat,  what  bitter  heath  ! 
I  plough  green  lands,  by  shaws  all  brown, 
Whilst  knaves  rise  up  and  kings  fall  down. 

II. 

THE  BLACKSMITH. 
I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings. 
This  hammer,  owning  me  for  lord, 
Lo  now  upon  my  anvil  rings, 
And  there's  your  ploughshare,  there  your  sword. 
If  I  should  stay  my  weighty  hand 
No  corn  could  ripen  on  the  land, 
No  blade  should  shield  the  widow's  cause 
Nor  freeman  arm  to  guard  the  laws. 

III. 

THE  CITIZEN. 
I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 
Creator,  I,  of  marts  and  ports  : 
All  laws  I  give  to  present  things 
And  for  the  Future  in  my  Courts. 
Lo !    Men  to  be  must  rest  content 
To  bow  before  my  Parliament, 
When  I  am  dead,  and  own  the  sway 
Of  the  strong  laws  I  make  to-day. 

IV. 

THE  PREACHER. 
I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 
Dictator,  I,  of  Faith  and  Right, 
And  where  my  voice  saith  pleasant  things 
There  shall  be  comfort  in  the  night. 
Before  my  wrath  the  People  pales 
And  the  embattled  fortress  fails  : 
When  kings  and  peoples  pass  away 
I  lead  them  to  eternal  day. 

V. 

THE  POET. 
I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 
Creator  I  of  fames  to  be. 
At  my  command  the  night-bird  sings 
Your  ancient  loves  and,  on  the  sea, 
All  olden  fleets  set  in  array 
And  golden  ages  own  my  sway. 
Lo,  king  or  ploughman,  dead  and  gone, 
In  my  loved  pages  shall  live  on. 

VI. 

ALL  THE  DEAD. 

We  are  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 

We  are  the  Cause  who  here  lie  still  : 

What  we  once  wrought  all  living  things 

Helpless  endure. — Athwart  this  hill 

Our  feet  wore  pathways  Every  Man 

Must  travel  on  as  best  he  can  : 

His  changeless  Past  and  Cause  were  we 

Who  ever  were  and  e'er  shall  be. 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 


REVIEWS. 

ULTIMATE  TIBET. 

"  Lhasa."    By  Percival  Landon,   2  vols.   London  :  Hurst 
and  Blackett.    1905.   42s.  net. 

PARTLY,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  prolonged  seclu- 
sion which  encouraged  mystic  conceptions  of 
Mahatmas  and  other  occult  quantities,  but  also  from  a 
genuine  desire  to  comprehend  its  strange  hierarchy, 
Tibet  has  long  possessed  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
outside  world.  The  members  of  the  Tibetan  Mission 
might  well  congratulate  themselves,  therefore,  on 
being  entrusted  with  a  task  of  fascinating  interest, 
while  those  who  were  precluded  from  active  participation 
might  await  with  pleasurable  anticipation  a  record  of 
the  experiences  it  involved.  The  ground  was  not  abso- 
lutely virgin,  for  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church 
like  Grueber  and  Hue,  travellers  like  Prejvalsky  and  Sven 
Hedin,  and  trained  explorers  like  Surat  Chandra  Dass 
had  traversed  wide  regions  and  succeeded,  occasionally, 
in  penetrating  even  the  forbidden  city.  But  difficulties  of 
travel  in  some  cases,  the  necessity  for  caution  in  others, 
and  obstruction  in  nearly  all  had  prevented  full  and  free 
examination.  The  British  mission  moved  for  the  first 
time — and,  despite  armed  opposition,  moved  freely  on 
the  whole — through  the  most  populous  and  important 
districts,  stayed  in  the  centres  of  Tibetan  life,  and 
"  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
mysterious  Government  and  religion ".  The  chance 
was  a  great  one,  and  Mr.  Landon  has  evidently  spared 
no  pains  to  utilise  it.  He  has  brought  to  the  task  a 
keen  interest  in  the  subject,  an  artistic  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  scenery  which  was  (Colonel  Young- 
husband  declares)  "  the  most  fascinating  of  all  their 
experiences",  and  had  the  avowed  "help  of  all  the 
principal  members  of  the  mission  ".  With  these  advan- 
tages he  has  endeavoured  "  to  make  of  '  Lhasa  '  a  work 
of  Tibetan  reference",  and  has  succeeded  in  producing 
two  eminently  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  giving 
an  outline  of  previous  intercourse  and  a  clear  narrative 
of  the  objects,  experiences,  and  results  of  the  mission. 

Prescient   observers  had  long   expected    that  the 
activity  of  Russian  exploration  would  have  political 
consequences,  though  few  probably  were  prepared  to 
find  a  Buriat  monk  the  medium  of  transmutation.  That 
the  prestige  of  China  had  been  gravely  shaken  by  her 
defeat   at  the   hands   of  Japan   was   noted  twelve 
months  ago  in  the  Saturday  Review,  but  few  were 
prepared  to  find  a  very  Dalai  Lama  willing  to  accept  a 
Russian  protectorate  in  exchange.     One  might  have 
thought  that  the  intrusion  of  Russia  would  appear,  to 
a  hierarchy  bent  on  seclusion,  as  dangerous  as  the 
potential  encroachment  of  India  which  China  had  been 
expected  to  prevent.    And  that  does  seem  to  have  been 
the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  Tsong-du  (or  assembly  of 
notables),  though  the  Dalai  Lama  was  able  to  over- 
bear it  by  a  mixture  of  bullying  and  intrigue  in  which 
his  provocative  attitude  towards  India  formed  part.  It 
was  a  time  when  Russian  influence  was  powerful  at 
Peking,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  (ii.   13)  no  less  a 
personage  than  Yung  Lu  predicting  that  there  would 
be  Russian  troops  at  Lhasa  within  eighteen  months.  It 
was  a  natural  move  in  the  game  of  Asiatic  expansion, 
just  as  it  was  inevitable  that  Great  Britain  should 
cry  check.    It  was  impossible  that  we  should  admit 
the  predominance  of  a  great  and  restless  Power  on 
the  north  of  the  Himalayas  ;  and  those  who — relying 
on  the  experiences  of  a  Sven  Hedin  or  a  Dutreuil  des 
Rhins — were  inclined  to  allege  geographical  obstacles 
as   a    sufficient   defence,    may    be    invited   to  note 
that  a  force  of  100,000  men  could  rely  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  valleys  of  the  Tsang-po  and  the  Nyangchu. 
The  advance  of  the  mission  to  Lhasa  when  it  had  once 
started  was  as  inevitable  as   Lord  Elgin's  advance 
to  Peking.    We  tried  to  negotiate  at  Kambajong  and 
Gyantze,  just  as  we  had  tried  Nanking  and  Tientsin. 
But  the  pretensions  of  Oriental  Courts  have  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  centre.    A  loss  of  life  was  necessitated 
which   everyone   regretted  ;   but   the  resistance  was 
evidently  an  expression,  purely  and  simply,  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Lhasa.    "From  the  first  fwe  quote  Colonel 
Younghusband's  introduction]  the  Tibetan  peasantry 
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•showed  goodwill  ;  .  .  .  and  there  are  unmistakeahle 
signs  that  we  left  them  better  disposed  towards  us  after 
our  advance  to  Lhasa  than  before."  How  all  this  was 
effected  Mr.  Landon  sets  himself  to  relate  ;  and  we 
have  Colonel  Younghushand's  assurance  that  "  no  more 
competent  chronicler  of  what  the  mission  saw  and  did 
could  be  found  ". 

Hooker  has  described  for  all  time  the  marvellous 
beauties  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayas  ;  and 
Air.  Landon  but  adds  his  quota  of  admiration  in  affirm- 
ing that  "  the  track  which  leads  from  Silguri  through 
Sikhim  to  Phari  is  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  on 
earth  ".  There  remains  however  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful, though  different,  scenery  beyond.  The  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  amid  surround- 
ings altogether  unique,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  demand  no  ordinary  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  if  Mr.  Landon's  word-pictures  convey  some- 
times an  impression  of  straining  after  effect,  a  second 
reading  will  often  incline  us  to  credit  him  preferably 
with  an  intense  desire  to  make  his  readers  perceive  the 
picture  by  which  he  is  fascinated. 

Unfortunately  if  the  scenery  is  incomparable,  the  dirt 
of  the  houses  and  people  is  almost  equally  inconceivable. 
"  The  headquarters  mess  of  the  mission  included 
several  men  whose  experience  of  the  outlying  places 
■of  the  world  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  "  and,  by 
common  consent,  Phari  was  voted  the  filthiest  town  on 
■earth.  Still,  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  :  it 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  ;  the  nightly  tem- 
perature ranges,  in  February,  rather  downwards  than 
upwards  from  —  50  F.  ;  so  that  unfrozen  water  is  as 
non-existent  in  winter  as  wood  for  fuel  !  Laundry  and 
ablutions  assume,  in  those  circumstances,  an  aspect 
different  from  that  with  which  we  are  wont  to  associate 
them  here  !  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  country  of  ex- 
tremes. The  highest  mountains,  the  most  wonderful 
scenery,  the  dirtiest  people,  the  strangest  hierarchy. 
The  advance  involved  fighting  at  the  greatest  height, 
probably,  (nearly  19,000  feet  at  Karo-la)  at  which 
fighting  ever  took  place.  The  record  of  diplomatic 
puerility  was  surely  broken  by  the  monotony  of  succes- 
sive requests,  by  successive  envoys,  that  the  mission 
would  "go  back",  and  the  record  of  military  eccen- 
tricity by  leaving  intact  its  postal  and  telegraphic 
communications  with  India,  while  it  was  being  besieged 
at  Gyantze  and  while  spasmodic  resistance  was  being 
offered  to  its  advance. 

It  is  round  Lhasa  however  that  the  chief  interest 
centres,  and  the  pages  describing  the  first  glimpse  and 
the  approach  to  the  long-hidden  city  are  among  the  most 
eloquent  in  the  book.  "  Here,  in  these  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  uplifted  high  above  humanity,  guarded  by 
impenetrable  passes  of  rock  and  ice,  by  cliffs  of  sheer 
granite,  by  the  hostility  of  man  and  by  the  want  of  food 
and  fuel,  here  was  no  poor  Oriental  town  arrogating  to 
itself  the  dignity  which  mystery  can  in  itself  confer. 
From  the  first  moment  the  splendour  of  the  Potala 
cannot  be  hidden  though,  like  all  great  monuments, 
further  acquaintance  does  but  increase  one's  amazement 
and  admiration.  But  this  first  far-distant  view  was  but 
the  earnest  of  the  real  city.  Judged  by  the  standard  of 
the  East  and  West  alike,  Lhasa  is  a  city  which  can 
hold  its  own  with  most  :  we  were  to  find  it  unique, 
dowered  with  a  mingled  magnificence  and  green  luxu- 
riance for  which  no  step  of  our  long  journey  had  given 
us  warning."  Colonel  Younghusband  dwells  with 
legitimate  satisfaction  on  the  good  relations  that  were 
maintained.  "  Owing  to  the  magnificent  behaviour  of 
the  troops  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  entirely 
gained.  Villagers  and  traders  thronged  to  our 
camps.  Soldiers  went  about  unmolested  in  every 
part  of  the  Lhasa  bazaar.  Officers  were  admitted 
to  the  most  sacred  shrines."  It  was  only  on  leaving 
the  Jo-kang,  the  temple  par  excellence,  "  the  sacred 
heart  and  centre  [as  Mr.  Landon  characterises  itj  not  of 
Lhasa  alone  but  of  Central  Asia  ",  that  any  display  of 
ill-will  was  encountered  ;  and  that  demonstration  is 
thought  to  have  been  directed  more  against  the 
Chinese  for  whose  prestige  Sir  Henry  Cotton  was  so 
solicitous,  than  against  the  English  intruders.  The 
visit  was  paid  at  the  Amban's  invitation.  He— the 
representative  of  the  Suzerain  Power— had  had  the 
door  shut  in  his  face  not  long  previously,  and  was 


suspected  of  relying  on  our  presence  and  force  to 
avenge,  by  introducing  foreigners,  an  insult  which 
he  was  powerless,  of  himself,  to  remedy  or  redress  ! 
We  have  noted  that  Tibet  is  remarkable  for  extremes. 
It  seems  equally  remarkable  for  contrasts.  The  filth  of 
Phari  seemed  the  highest  expression  of  prevailing  dirt 
till  we  read  of  the  abysmal  degradation  of  the 
Scavengers'  quarter  in  Lhasa.  Yet  here,  in  Lhasa, 
we  are  introduced  to  a  temple  and  house  belonging  to 
the  Chief  Magician  so  clean  that  "it  looked  as  though 
a  housemaid  had  been  round  with  a  duster  an  hour 
before  our  arrival ",  so  dainty  that  "one  felt  that  one 
should  take  off  one's  boots  before  treading  on  these 
exquisite  inlaid  wooden  floors  ". 

Comment  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  was 
eventually  signed  would  be  as  superfluous  as  expres- 
sion of  bewilderment  at  the  extraordinary  censure 
which  Mr.  Brodrick  thought  it  fitting  publicly  to  make 
on  the  discretion  exercised  by  an  envoy  negotiating 
under  unprecedented  conditions.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  there  are  in  each  volume  some  120 — for 
the  most  part  excellent — illustrations,  and  several  useful 
maps.  There  are  instructive  appendices,  including  an 
essay  by  Captain  O'Connor  (the  interpreter  to  the 
mission)  on  the  "Present  Condition  and  Government 
of  Tibet ",  and  the  specimens  of  folk-lore  to  which 
Mr.  Landon  adverted  in  his  lecture  before  the  Fellows 
of  the  British  Academy  are  a  foretaste  of  good  things 
to  come. 


A  STUDY  IN  HEREDITY. 

"The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe."    By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.   London :  Smith,  Elder.    1905.  6s. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  tells  the  "  gentle 
reader"  that  "there  are  ghosts  amid  the  com- 
pany that  will  greet  you  in  this  tale,  ghosts  of  men  and 
I  women  well  known  to  an  earlier  England  ".  This  has 
1  set  the  critics  agog,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
!  of  that  tribe  has  declared  that  the  ghosts  are  none 
I  other  than  William  Lamb  and  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby. 
j  We  hardly  see  how  this  can  be,  because  Mrs.  Ward 
I  refers  more  than  once  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lady 
;  Caroline  in  the  text,  and  because  the  story  must  be 
(  placed  in  the  late  'sixties  or  early  'seventies,  as  the 
1  allusions  to  Burne-Jones,  the  d^but  of  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  the  advent  of  Alma  Tadema  all  prove.  We  re- 
member now  that  one  of  Ibsen's  most  morbid  and  pain- 
ful studies  in  heredity  was  entitled  "Ghosts",  meaning 
that  children  were  haunted  by  the  vices  of  their  parents  ; 
and  we  think  this  title  may  have  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Ward  the  few  lines  with  which  she  prefaces  what  is  not 
a  novel,  but  a  study  in  heredity.  Plot  there  is  none, 
and  incidents  none  worth  mentioning,  for  the  murder  of 
Geoffrey  Cliffein  Venice  and  the  death  by  consumption 
of  Lady  Kitty  are  commonplace  and  conventional  to  the 
last  degree.  But  Mrs.  Ward  does  not  depend,  luckily 
for  her,  upon  plot  and  incidents.  The  book  is  a 
clever  study  in  psychology  ;  it  is  a  subtle  and  effective 
handling  of  the  eternal  problem  of  Free  Will  and 
Necessity,  by  which  Mrs.  Ward  shows  how  the  same 
environment  will  envelope  and  affect  a  man,  which  is 
utterly  powerless  to  modify  the  temperament  of  a 
woman.  What  the  Calvinist  is  in  religion,  that  the 
Necessitarian  is  in  philosophy  :  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  is  a  philosophic  Calvinist  of  the  straitest  sect. 
Neither  William  Ashe  nor  Lady  Kitty  Bristol  is  a  free 
agent.  Ashe  is  rounded  and  flattened  and  crushed  into 
the  orthodox  mould  by  the  to  him  irresistible  pressure 
of  English  tradition  and  public  opinion;  but  it  is 
against  his  will.  The  same  pressure  produces  on  Lady 
Kitty  no  effect,  or  rather  a  contrary  effect,  for  it  drives 
her  the  faster  towards  the  doom,  to  which  her 
inherited  character  had  predestined  her.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  laughing  philosopher  into  the 
solemn  statesman,  and  the  struggles  of  the  wretched 
woman  with  her  unconquerable  gipsy  blood,  are 
drawn  with  a  sharp  and  searching  pen.  It  is 
one  of  Mrs.  Ward's  greatest  achievements,  and  the 
sombre  picture  so  aroused  our  scientific  interest  that 
we  quite  forgot  who  the  ghosts  might  be,  and  decided 
to  leave  the  identification  of  "the  men  and  women 
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well  known  to  an  earlier  England  "  to  the  Escotts  and 
Courtneys  and  other  chroniclers  of  fashion. 

As  a  novel  the  fault  of  "  The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe  "  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  like  in  the  book. 
William  Ashe  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  and  para- 
lytic peer,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  story  ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary  of  State,  who  marries  Lady 
Kitty  Bristol,  the  daughter  of  a  blackguard  Lord 
Blackwater,  by  an  Irish  adventuress,  his  second  wife 
and  formerly  his  mistress.  Ashe  is  a  politician  of  the 
Melbourne  school,  who  believes  in  nothing,  and 
answers  everything  with  a  laugh  and  a  puff  of  tobacco 
smoke.  Lady  Kitty  is  the  incorrigible  Parisian  de- 
classed, vicious,  vulgar,  selfish,  and  false,  the  natural 
product  of  her  parents.  For  the  first  half  of  the  story 
we  are  under  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Ward  means 
us  to  like  and  admire  her  hero  and  heroine.  This  is 
provoking,  because  Ashe  behaves  like  a  cowardly  and 
contemptible  ass,  without  enough  dignity  or  courage  to 
control  his  wife,  whose  manners  are  those  of  a  nymph 
from  the  Folies-Bergere.  As  a  matter  of  art,  Mrs. 
Ward  overdoes  the  complaisance  of  the  husband  and 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  wife.  No  English  gentleman, 
however  "detached"  in  his  morals,  would  allow  his 
wife  to  play  the  fool  like  Lady  Kitty.  There  are  well- 
understood  limits  of  conduct  in  the  smartest  set  of 
English  society,  and  Lady  Kitty  deliberately  overleaps 
those  limits.  Immorality  does  not  matter  ;  but  inso- 
lence, malice,  and  treachery  are  not  pardoned.  Lady 
Kitty  could  never  have  become  the  fashion  even  for  a 
single  season  in  London.  About  halfway  through  the 
book  Mrs.  Ward  lets  us  see  that  she  does  not  expect 
us  to  admire  her  hero  and  heroine,  that  in  fact  she  is 
as  conscious  of  their  weaknesses  as  we  can  be.  So 
that  we  feel  we  have  wasted  our  time  in  trying  to 
sympathise  with  a  man  and  woman  whom  even  their 
creator  despises.  Lady  Kitty,  to  use  a  slang  ex- 
pression, V  takes  the  needle  ",  that  is  to  say,  be- 
comes madder  and  badder  as  the  world  closes  round 
her,  while  Ashe  becomes  a  sane  and  sober  if  some- 
what pompous  public  man.  And  whom  are  we  ex- 
pected to  love  or  respect  in  this  book  ?  Lady  Tran- 
more,  the  Roman  mother,  is  too  conventional  to 
excite  any  feeling.  Mary  Lyster  says  one  good  thing 
in  describing  Kitty  as  "cheap  and  silly".  Geoffrey 
Cliffe,  a  blatant  Bohemian  of  good  family,  is,  we  are 
told,  a  brilliant  genius  :  but  we  have  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  whenever  he  appears.  There  are  some  "side- 
shows "  of  great  attraction  and  exquisite  value.  Mrs. 
Ward's  satire  of  the  "Souls"  under  the  title  of  the 
"Archangels"  is  telling  and  not  ill-natured.  The 
sketch  of  Darrell,  the  bitter  and  disappointed  writer, 
sinks  into  the  memory,  and  the  description  of  his  un- 
successful attempt  to  get  Ashe  to  give  him  a  post 
during  their  afternoon  walk  is  pathetic  in  its  realism — 
quite  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  read,  and  worthy 
of  Disraeli's  experienced  pen.  We  are  afraid  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  declining  into  cynicism,  which  will 
lower  her  popularity  with  her  own  sex,  however  it  may 
increase  it  with  the  other. 


THE   BRIDGEWATER  GALLERY. 

"The  Bridge  water  Gallery."  One  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  most  noted  paintings  at  Bridgewater  House, 
reproduced  in  photogravure  from  photographs  by 
Walter  Bourke,  with  descriptive  and  historical  text 
by  Lionel  Cust.   London :  Constable.    £52  10s.  net. 

rHIS  volume  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
magnificent  collection  whose  choicest  pictures  it 
reproduces.  Mr.  Bourke's  photographs  must  have 
been  of  remarkable  quality,  for  in  the  photogravures 
the  aspect  and  detail  of  the  pictures  are  rendered  with 
surprising  truth  and  completeness.  They  are  a  real 
aid  to  the  study  of  the  originals  which,  from  their 
number,  cannot  all  be  seen  to  advantage  in  a  private 
house  even  of  the  palace  kind  ;  and  those  who  are 
unacquainted  at  first-hand  with  a  collection  that  from 
the  beginning  has  been  generously  made  semi-public, 
will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  from  these  pages  of  its 
splendid  character.  It  is  now  one  of  the  few  remaining 
among  the  older  collections  that  compete  in  importance  I 


and  variety  with  public  galleries.    Before  the  National 
Gallery  was  formed,  it  was  the  chief  place  of  study 
available  for  our  artists,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
j  assurance,  from  some  words  in  the  preface,  that  the 
I  rumours  of  its  dissolution  consequent  on  the  lapsing  of 
j  the  Bridgewater  Trust  are  unfounded. 

The  story  of  its  formation,  a  very  interesting  one,  is 
j  re-told  by  Mr.  Cust,  who  also  supplies  useful  notes  with 
1  each  reproduction.  Francis  Egerton,  third  Duke  of 
j  Bridgewater,  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from 
j  collieries  and  canals.  He  had  become  a  recluse  and  a 
i  womanhater  after  his  suit  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 
Gunning,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  had,  ended 
in  a  quarrel.  He  had  shown  no  particular  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  till  one  day  he  admired  a  picture  picked  up 
for  a  small  price  by  his  nephew  the  Earl  Gower,  after- 
wards Marquess  of  Stafford  and  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  thereupon  began  to  collect.  Some  of  his  greatest 
treasures  came  from  the  famous  Orleans  collection, 
formed  by  the  Regent,  and  sold  by  Philippe  Egalite. 
The  Italian  and  French  pictures  were  brought  to  London 
by  their  purchaser,  and  on  his  death  (by  guillotine,  on 
his  return  to  France)  were  sold.  A  syndicate  was 
formed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  Gower  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the  pictures  were  bought  en  bloc 
for  ^"43,000.  Part  were  resold  for  ^'41,000,  including 
the  magnificent  Darnley  Titian,  the  "  Rape  of  Europa  ", 
now  in  America ;  so  that  for  ^2,000  the  three  pur- 
chasers obtained  a  number  of  pictures,  some  of  which 
might  singly  fetch,  at  the  present  time,  the  ^43,000 
originally  paid.  The  collection  was  added  to  from 
other  sources,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Duke's  heirs  under 
a  trust,  which  expired  only  in  1903.  The  first  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  who  was  the  immediate  successor,  built 
Bridgewater  House  from  designs  by  Barry,  and  the 
pictures  were  there  installed  in  1851. 

The  book  opens  with  a  group  of  pictures  assigned  to 
Raphael.  The  first  is  known  as  the  "  Bridgewater 
Madonna  ".  Mr.  Cust,  we  think,  exaggerates  the  loss 
of  authenticity  through  damage  and  restoration  that 
the  picture  has  suffered,  though  parts,  like  the  hands, 
are  certainly  damaged.  But  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty 
survives,  and  it  is  a  characteristic ,  example  of  the 
master's  composition,  almost  excessive,  indeed,  in  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  figures  are  enclosed  in  a 
sweeping  line,  arms  and  hands  turned  and  adjusted  to 
follow  a  spiral  rhythm.  The  other  "  Raphaels  "  are 
not  of  the  same  quality.  Two  of  them  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  imitators,  and  the  "  Virgin  of  the  Diadem  "  the 
copy  of  an  original. 

It  is  the  Titians  that  are  the  chief  glory  of  the  collec- 
tion.   The  series  begins  with  the  "Three  Ages  ot 
Man  "  interesting  as  an  early  piece  in  a  Palmesque 
manner.    The  "  Holy  Family",  if  it  is  not  first-rate  of 
its  kind,  bears  the  mark  of  Titian's  hand  in  its  drawing 
and  the  vivacity  of  its  colour-modelling.    Next  in  order 
of  time  comes  the  "Venus".    This  ranks  among  the 
greatest  designs  of  the  painted  nude  for  breadth  and 
subtlety  in  the  figure  itself,  for  the  geometry  of  line  and 
space  this  figure  makes  with  the  enclosure  of  the  frame, 
and  the  rich  coil  of  hair  that  counterpoints  the  lines  of 
the  arms.    It  is  his  combination  of  these  virtues  with 
the  shining  beauty  of  colour  in  flesh,  in  golden  hair, 
blue  sky  and  green  sea   that   ranks   Titian   as  the 
central  painter  of  the  world.  The  "  Diana  and  Actaeon  " 
and  "Diana  and  Calisto "  are  much  later  in  time, 
painted,  if  we  accept  the  traditional  date  of  Titian's 
birth,  when  he  was  eighty-two.     In  these  the  accu- 
mulated stores  of  his  knowledge  of  form  and  science  of 
painting  are  poured  out.    They  are  superb  designs  of 
landscape  and  figure  ;   and  include  forms  separately 
memorable   in  invention,   for  example  the  standing 
nymph  who  pulls  off  Calisto's  garment  ;  the  modelling 
of  shapes  is  rich  in  half  perceptible  half  lost  detail  sub- 
ordinated to  a  general  breadth  ;  the  colour  is  wrought 
with  every  device  of  solid  and  thin  rubbing  that  can 
give  it  subtlety,  and  has  surprises  of  invention  in  the 
placing  of  the  more  positive  notes  that  only  analysis 
reveals  ;  the  broadly  plotted  tone  has  life  given  to  it 
by  sudden   breaks  of  light  like  the  spirt  of  water 
poured   out  by  a  Cupid.     Single  passages  in  these 
divine  harmonies,  like  the  orange  and  white  fabric  that 
breaks  upon  the  olive-black  of  the  negress,  may  be 
pored  over  inch  by  inch  ;  there  is  no  end  to  looking 
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at  such  pictures  ;  it  is  difficult,  in  their  presence,  to  do 
justice  to  lesser  work  ;  it  is  good,  in  absence,  to  think 
that  they  are  in  England. 

Next  conies  a  group  of  Tintorettos.  The  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross",  or  more  properly  "  Entombment  ", 
is  a  fine  example  of  painting  that  foreshadows 
Rembrandt  as  much  as  it  recalls  Titian.  The  composi- 
tion, remarkable  in  its  invention,  has  one  Raw,  for  the 
figures  of  mourning  women  are  very  definitely  cut  off  by 
an  horizontal  band  from  the  main  action.  The  portraits 
(Nos.  11  and  12)  seem  to  us  both  a  little  doubtful,  while 
the  third,  given  in  the  book  to  Maria  Robusti, 
Tintoretto's  daughter,  looks,  as  far  as  one  can  see 
it  in  its  present  position,  like  a  genuine  work  of  the 
father.  We  find  it  difficult  to  accept  No.  14  as  a 
Veronese  ;  the  Bonifazio  (15),  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  have  merits  of  a  different  sort  from  his.  The 
"  Lotto  "  (16)  is  a  poor  affair  ;  and  the  "  Bassano  "  (18) 
is  a  made-up  piece  by  some  imitator  of  Veronese.  The 
"Gaudenzio  Ferrari  "  (21)  is  a  distant  imitation  of  one 
of  the  versions  of  Raphael  already  noticed  ;  nor  is  the 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (22)  very  convincing.  Parmigiano 
is  well  represented  (23)  and  Lodovico  Caracci's  "  Dream 
of  S.  Catherine  "  may  be  singled  out  from  the  examples 
given  of  the  eclectics.  We  should  have  liked  to  see 
Salvator  Rosa's  remarkable,  if  extravagant,  "  Riposo  " 
reproduced  rather  than  the  landscape,  pretty  as  it  is. 

We  pass  over  some  minor  Italian  masters  to  the  French 
School.  Among  the  Claudes  the  "  Demosthenes  "is  of  the 
first  water,  though  not  the  only  fine  one.  Unfortunately 
it  has  suffered  to  some  extent  from  cracking  and  restora- 
tion. "Moses  Striking  the  Rock  "  is  given  from  the 
famous  series  of  Poussins.  The  Spanish  pictures  in- 
clude nothing  that  can  be  given  to  Velazquez  himself, 
though  the  portrait  No.  41  is  a  fine  work.  The  portrait 
(43)  ascribed  to  Rubens  is  also  a  remarkable  work,  but 
too  tight  in  manner  to  be  probably  his.  Vandyck  is 
represented  by  a  Madonna  that  has  all  his  accomplish- 
ment but  in  the  vein  of  religious  sentimentality. 

The  Dutch  School  is  richly  represented,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  one  or  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  pictures  and  rarer  painters.  Among 
the  latter  is  Brouwer,  a  painter  by  whom  we  have 
nothing  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  another  is  Arie  de 
Vois,  whose  fine  miniature-like  portrait  may  be  com- 
pared with  an  example  in  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  collec- 
tion ;  the  "  Mastiff"  by  Jan  Fyt  is  a  vigorous  piece  of 
work.  To  these  may  be  added  pieces  by  Brekelenkam 
and  Cornelis  Bega.  From  the  works  ascribed  to 
Rembrandt  may  be  singled  out  the  "Samuel  and 
Prophetess  Hannah  in  the  Temple",  and  the  small 
"Sketch  of  a  Man's  Head",  a  singularly  intense  piece 
of  portraiture  in  the  later  manner.  The  "  Portrait  of 
Himself"  is  a  genuine  and  thorough  example,  if  not  one 
of  the  most  brilliant.  Metsu's  "  Lady  with  a  Spaniel  " 
the  "Seamstress"  of  Nicolas  Maes,  Cuyp's  "Dor- 
drecht", Ruysdael's  "Road  through  the  Wood",  and 
"  Dunes  near  Haarlem  ",  and  "  Village  near  Haarlem  ", 
are  only  a  few  of  the  fine  pictures  that  might  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  a  sea-piece  by  Van  de  Velde  hangs  beside  the 
grander  picture  that  Turner  based  upon  it.  There  are 
few  English  pictures,  but  they  include  three  Sir. 
Joshuas.  Two  are  given,  one  a  group  including  an 
Indian  Ayah,  who  has  challenged  the  painter  to 
unusually  close  study  ;  the  second  a  full  length  of 
"Mrs.  Barlow  Trecothick",  which  must  have  suffered 
from  restoration.  The  third  is  a  charming  unfinished 
mother  and  child,  that  shows  once  more  how  much 
Reynolds  depends  on  design,  and  how  little  on  drawing  ; 
his  drawing  is  almost  all  design.  Gainsborough  shows 
his  hand  in  a  cattle-piece,  and  Wilson's  "  Niobe  "  is 
interesting  because  it  represents  the  National  Gallery 
composition  in  another  and  inferior  version.  The  grand 
mass  of  clouds  in  the  former  is  represented  by  a  group 
of  trees,  and  the  little  mythological  figures  deserve  all 
that  was  urged  against  their  toy-like  effect  by  Reynolds 
and  others.  The  "Youthful  Artist"  ascribed  to 
Hogarth  is,  as  Mr.  Cust  says,  more  probably  French. 
Modern  French  painting  is  unluckily  represented  by  a 
huge  Delaroche. 

The  volume  is  accompanied  by  a  portfolio,  containing 
several  of  the  pictures  reproduced  on  a  large  scale. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  work  of  the 
first  rank  in  its  kind. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHARACTER) 

"Christian  Character."    By  J.  R.  Illingworth.    London. : 
Macmillan.    1904.    7s.  6d. 

THESE  lectures,  written  with  Dr.  Illingworth's 
usual  restrained  thoughtfulness,  help  to  correct 
the  shallow  teachings  of  liberal  moralists,  who  assume 
that  the  Christian  life  can  be  separated  from  the 
Christian  religion,  needing  no  supernatural  atmosphere, 
and  that  character  can  be  built  up  from  some  other 
basis  than  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  need  of  atonement. 
Dr.  Illingworth  contends  that  the  moral  must  be  founded 
upon  the  spiritual.  Secular  systems  of  ethics  begin  by 
proposing  principles  of  conduct,  and  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  their  failure  to  a  subordinate  place.  But, 
if  the  flaw  in  the  foundation  of  human  nature  be  ignored, 
the  higher  the  superstructure  the  greater  its  insecurity. 
Sin  is  not  a  mere  mistake,  a  relative  imperfection,  a 
stage  in  human  evolution,  but  a  taint  at  the  source  of 
human  life,  a  malign  inheritance  of  the  race,  made  con- 
crete by  the  wilful  and  selfish  disobedience  of  each 
individual.  It  follows  that  those  philanthropists  who 
think  to  renovate  mankind  in  the  mass,  by  improved 
education,  ameliorated  conditions  of  life,  or  elevated, 
ideals,  are  mistaken.  There  is  such  a  thing,  of  course, 
as  selfish  pre-occupation  with  one's  own  soul.  But  all 
improvements  of  society  must  begin  with  the  individual 
will  and  character.  Hence  Christianity  places  penitence, 
the  soul's  sorrow  to  know  itself  alienated  from  God, 
Who  made  it  for  union  with  Himself,  on  the  threshold 
of  improvement.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  inculcate,  with 
I  Kant,  Spinoza  and  the  moderns,  simple  amendment  in 
I  the  future,  as  though  tears  for  the  past  were  a  waste  of 
I  emotion.  For  the  moral  law  is  not  impersonal.  A 
j  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea  leaves  no  mark  behind. 

But  sin  is  a  wounding  of  love.  The  later  Greek  philo- 
|  sophy  came  to  see  this.  Contrariwise,  in  S.  Austin's 
j  illuminating  phrase,  "  virtus  est  ordo  amoris",  the  un- 
folding of  devotion  even  into  very  small  details  of 
conduct  and  observance.  As  a  corollary,  the  purely 
disinterested  love  of  God  advocated  by  Fenelon  and 
others,  besides  being  impossible,  is  not  really  Christian 
but  belongs  to  a  pantheistic  and  impersonal  mysticism  ; 
for  love  necessarily  seeks  response  of  love.  To  do  our 
duty  without  hope  of  reward  in  the  Divine  approval  may 
seem  nobler,  because  harder.  But  morality  is  not  the 
ultimate  end  of  man.    That  end  is  union  with  God. 

In  the  same  way  Christianity  stands  alone  in  pre- 
senting a  personal  Life  as  the  pattern  and  standard  of 
ours.  Kant  maintained  that  imitation  has  no  place  in 
morals.  This  is  so  far  true  that  to  be  merely  copies  of 
someone  else  would  leave  us  in  that  customary  morality 
'  (i'ftie  i'tvcv  (\>i\i>m> fiat),  which  is  but  the  alphabet  of  ethical 
life,  and,  if  Christ  were  only  a  man,  a  unique  religious 
j  genius,  the  imitatio  Christi  would  be  the  abandonment 
1  of  individual  responsibility.  But  Christians  believe  in 
Him  as  the  express  image  and  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Reality,  focussing  all  individual  ideals  in  Himself 
by  His  divine  universality,  and  enabling  each  man 
to  realise  his  true  self  by  conformity  to  His  like- 
ness. His  perfect  human  obedience  gives  men  that  in- 
tellectually true  view  of  how  they  stand  in  God's  sight 
which,  completed  by  emotion,  constitutes  humility,  the 
peculiarly  Christian  mother-virtue.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Cross  has  a  much  more  mysterious  significance 
than  as  an  object-lesson,  a  moral  appeal.  The  contrite 
heart  would  not,  apart  from.  Christ's  sacrifice,  cause 
righteousness  and  peace  to  kiss  one  another.  No  doubt 
each  age  has  translated  the  Atonement  into  its  own 
favourite  categories  ;  some  aspects  of  it  have  been 
strained,  some  obscured.  But  Calvary  and  the  Eucharist 
have  in  all  ages  been  central  pivots  of  Christian  thought 
and  institution.  Dr.  Illingworth  observes  that  the 
modern  difficulty  about  the  vicariousness  of  the  sacrifice 
vanishes  before  an  increased  realisation  of  the  solidarity 
!  of  mankind.  Perhaps  that  only  shifts  the  difficulty  one 
stage  further  back.  Atonement,  no  doubt,  is  a  morai 
mystery,  not  a  mere  legal  transaction.  But  there  must 
remain  a  certain  substitutive  element  both  in  the  Cross 
and  in  all  that  man  does  for  man.  "  '  Vicariously  '  ",  he 
says,  "  not  in  the  sense  of  '  instead  of  them  '  but  in  the 
sense  of  '  for  their  sake  '."  And  yet  the  preposition 
avri  is  used  equally  with  virip.    And  although  men  "  are 
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enabled  by  the  Saviour's  Spirit  to  appropriate  His  work,  I 
till,  from  a  thing  outside  them,  it  becomes  their  very 
own,  and,  in  Pauline  language,  Christ  is  found  in  ! 
them  ",  yet  this  implies  more  than  simply  the  excitation 
of  sympathy  and  penitence  by  the  spectacle  of  innocent  | 
suffering  brought  about  by  human  selfishness.  There 
is  an  actual  "  work  "  which  has  to  be  "appropriated  ", 
an  Atonement  made  objectively  by  One  for  the  sins  of  1 
all  mankind. 

The  representative  man  (Son  of  Man)  presents  us 
with  a  complete  ideal  of  human  character,  both  mascu-  1 
line  and  feminine,  not  with  a  one-sided  Essene  type  of 
asceticism.  And  yet  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  marred 
more  than  any  man,  is  as  great  a  contrast  as  can  be 
conceived  to  the  Greek  god,  and  the  symmetrical 
rounded  life,  the  terrestrial  self-development,  of  pagan 
ethics  mocks  at  the  mortified  cross-bearing  of  the 
Christian  conception.  Dr.  Illingworth  looks  on  monastic 
ideals  rather  coldly,  not  with  the  old  Tractarian  wistful- 
ness.  But  he  says  that  "  asceticism  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  all  human  life ",  too  much  forgotten 
in  modern  days  of  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  materi- 
alism, from  which  the  note  of  severity  and  discipline  is 
gone.  The  Greek  ideal  is  in  itself  a  true  one.  Duty 
and  desire  are  intended  one  day  to  be  coincident,  and 
the  mystical  asceticism  which  bans  joy  and  cuts  earth 
away  from  heaven  is  merely  Manichean.  "When  the 
most  spiritual  of  all  painters  would  picture  heaven,  it  is 
with  sunlight  and  flowers,  and  friends  embracing,  and 
the  joyous  movement  of  a  dance."  But  the  renais- 
sance and  modern  notion  of  freedom  and  pleasure  is 
"fatally  premature,  because  it  ignores  the  existence  of 
sin.  Self-denial,  crucifixion  to  the  world,  cutting  off  of 
our  right  hand,  plucking  out  of  our  right  eye,  are 
among  the  phrases  in  which  the  New  Testament 
describes  the  conflict  with  sin.  And  such  things  imply 
a  mutilated  life  ".  It  is  harder,  no  doubt,  to  influence 
the  world  without  growing  worldly  in  the  process  than 
to  leave  it  severely  alone.  To  regard  art,  letters,  policy 
and  affairs  as  mere  distractions  to  the  spiritual  life — yet 
did  not  S.  Paul  regard  marriage,  that  "  great  mystery  ", 
thus  ? — tends  to  make  the  conception  of  God  corre- 
spondingly negative  and  abstract.  On  the  other  hand 
before  Christian  work  must  come  Christian  character. 
The  mortified  life  aims  not  at  mere  apathy,  absence  of 
discord,  but  at  being  with  a  view  to  doing.  Dr.  Illing- 
worth tries  to  strike  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
faith.  In  saying,  however,  that  the  great  specialists 
in  the  spiritual  life,  Antony,  Benedict,  Francis,  Catharine, 
were  individually  the  poorer  for  such  subdivision  of 
labour,  does  he  overlook  the  "finding  oneself"  even 
on  this  side  the  grave  which  comes  from  "  losing  one- 
self", and  the  self-impoverishment  "  Ejus  qui  propter 
nos  egenus  factus  est,  cum  esset  dives  "  ? 

We  welcome  in  this  book,  of  which  we  have  given 
our  own  imperfect  summary,  a  real  contribution  to 
Christian  ethics. 


THE   UNSTABLE  EARTH. 

"Earthquakes  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Seismology." 
By  Clarence  E.  Dutton.  London:  Murray.  1904. 
6s.  net. 

"  A  Study  of  Recent  Earthquakes."  By  Charles 
Davison.    London :  Walter  Scott.    1905.  6s. 

"The  Tower  of  Pelee:  New  Studies  of  the  Great 
Volcano  of  Martinique."  By  Angelo  Heilprin. 
London :  Lippincott.    1905.    15s.  net, 

FEW  physical  phenomena  are  so  intractable  as  the 
tremors  of  the  ground  called  earthquakes.  The 
mental  effect  of  a  shock  that  may  traverse  a  whole  con- 
tinent is  not  conducive  to  quiet  observation  ;  and  those 
who  seek  afterwards  to  piece  together  the  story  of  its 
origin  and  passage  find  themselves  involved,  as  it  were, 
in  a  forest  of  exaggeration,  through  which  run  creepers 
of  truth  that  have  to  be  followed  up  and  disentangled. 
Major  Dutton's  description  of  a  serious  earthquake  in 
the  open  country  is  perhaps  the  most  graphic  passage 
in  his  admirable  treatise  : — 

"  The  first  sensation  is  the  sound.  It  is  wholly  un- 
:like  anything  we  have  ever  heard  before  unless  we  have 


already  had  a  similar  experience.  It  is  a  strange 
murmur.  Some  liken  it  to  the  sighing  of  pine  trees  in 
the  wind,  or  to  falling  rain  ;  others  to  the  distant  roar 
of  the  surf.  ...  It  grows  louder.  The  earth  begins 
to  quiver,  then  to  shake  rudely.  Soon  the  ground 
begins  to  heave.  Then  it  is  actually  seen  to  be  traversed 
by  visible  waves  somewhat  like  waves  at  sea,  but  of 
less  height  and  moving  much  more  swiftly.  The  sound 
becomes  a  roar.  It  is  difficult  to  stand,  and  at  length 
it  becomes  impossible  to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  trees  are  seen 
to  sway  sometimes  through  large  arcs.  ...  As  the 
waves  rush  past,  the  ground  on  the  crests  opens  in 
cracks  which  close  again  in  the  troughs.  .  .  .  The  roar 
becomes  appalling.  Through  its  din  are  heard  loud, 
deep,  solemn  t  booms  that  seem  like  the  voice  of  the 
Eternal  One,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of  the  universe. 
Suddenly  this  storm  subsides,  the  earth  comes  speedily 
to  rest  and  all  is  over." 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  our  islands  as  in  some 
way  earthquake-proof,  and  to  resent  the  occasional 
shatterings  of  chimneys  and  shifting  of  church-pinnacles 
that  accompany  our  larger  shocks.  The  Colchester 
earthquake  of  1884  was  to  some  extent  alarming  ;  and 
our  scientific  chronicler,  Dr.  Charles  Davison,  has 
recently  reminded  us  that  comparatively  mild  English 
shocks,  like  that  of  Derby  on  3  July,  1904,  may  be  felt 
by  ordinary  unobservant  persons  over  an  area  of  25,000 
square  miles.  There  is  quaint  humour  in  a  note  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Davison  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  in  which  he  remarks  that  "  this  shock,  owing 
to  its  occurrence  at  3.21  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  was 
felt  over  a  much  wider  area "  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Yet  these  words  express  half  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  earthquake-records. 
Human  activity,  evidenced  in  railway  trains,  motor 
collisions,  steam  hammers,  and  even  the  bustle  and 
hum  of  our  ordinary  life,  conspires  to  introduce  con- 
fusion into  the  best  regulated  earthquake.  Large  areas 
suited  for  quiet  observation  contain  no  inhabitants,  or 
merely  children  of  Nature,  whose  views  on  scientific 
inquiry  resemble  those  of  Wordsworth.  The  actual 
shock,  moreover,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
commonly  complex  and  made  up  of  several  sets  of 
waves,  all  of  which  should  be  realised  if  we  are  to 
provide  Dr.  Davison  with  the  material  that  he  daily 
seeks. 

The  idea  of  a  fundamental  connexion  between  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  which  was  fostered  in  so  many 
popular  works  down  to  our  own  time,  has  given  way 
before  the  collection  of  earthquake-records.  It  is  true 
that  the  case  of  Central  America  supports  the  older 
view  ;  and  both  Dr.  Davison  and  Major  Dutton  bring  the 
Ischian  disaster  of  1883  into  the  volcanic  list,  although 
it  was  at  one  time  attributed,  like  the  curious  sub- 
sidences and  inversions  of  rock-masses  in  Peru,  to  the 
mere  falling  in  of  cavernous  and  incoherent  beds.  But 
the  progress  of  research  has  shown  that  earthquakes 
as  a  whole  are  of  greater  intensity  when  far  removed 
from  active  volcanic  vents.  Even  in  Japan  no  con- 
nexion has  been  established  between  the  volcanic 
centres  and  the  shocks  that  come  so  freely  to  the  sur- 
face. Dutton  observes,  in  fact,  that  most  Japanese 
earthquakes  "  originate  at  sea,  and  their  vibrations  on 
land  indicate  that  they  have  travelled  a  considerable 
distance".  None  the  less,  the  modern  standpoint  that 
most  earthquakes,  and  certainly  the  most  destructive, 
originate  in  the  slow  and  mysterious  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  involves  also  the  acceptance  of  what 
might  be  called  "  regional  seismicity  ".  We  are  there- 
fore not  yet  prepared  with  Major  Dutton  to  abandon 
the  generalised  conception  of  the  Pacific  border  as  a 
great  sweeping  line  of  unrest,  enclosing  a  region^  of 
subsidence  that  still  heaves  this  way  and  that  beneath 
the  sea. 

Distortion  or  displacement  of  the  ground  may  be  the 
result  of  earthquake-action,  as  was  long  ago  noticed  in 
the  rotation  of  the  stones  of  buildings  upon  one 
another.  Dr.  Davison  quotes  an  interesting  case  of 
the  lateral  shifting  of  field-boundaries  in  Japan  in  1891. 
Similarly,  rocks  already  in  a  state  of  instability  are 
liable  to  give  way  under  comparatively  trifling  earth- 
tremors,  and  gravitation  then  draws  down  huge  masses 
in  the  form  of  land  slides.  'A  visible  wave-motion 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  described  by  Dutton 
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in  the  passage  above  quoted,  occurs  only  near  the 
"epicentre"  of  great  earthquakes,  that  is  to  say 
where  we  are  almost  vertically  above  the  seat  of  origin 
of  the  shock.  The  ordinary  swing  of  an  earth-par- 
ticle from  its  position  of  rest  under  the  influence  of  an 
earthquake  is  less  than  a  millimetre.  "  An  amplitude 
of  "5  mm.  and  a  period  ",  or  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete an  oscillation,  "of  "2  seconds  is  quite  sensible  to 
the  feeling.  An  amplitude  of  10  mm.  and  '5  second 
period  is  .  .  .  sufficient  to  crack  walls  badly,  while 
20  mm.  and  '5  second  is  a  destructive  one."  The 
amplitude  of  the  greatest  earthquakes — Major  Dutton 
writes  "the  greatest  amplitudes  of  earthquakes" — has 
never  been  recorded,  because  in  such  cases  observa- 
tories and  observers  commonly  disappear  together. 
The  "  faults  "  or  earth-fractures  that  are  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  propagation  of  our  largest  earth- 
quakes, as  well  as  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  smaller 
ones,  including  those  of  the  British  Isles,  seldom  leave 
visible  traces  at  the  surface.  Now  and  again,  however, 
the  crack  and  the  accompanying  displacement,  or 
downthrow,  reach  the  upper  layers.  Mr.  R.  D. 
Oldham,  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey,  after  "the 
most  powerful  and  widespread  quake  of  which  history 
has  given  us  any  detailed  and  definite  account  ",  that  of 
Bengal  in  1897,  recorded  relative  changes  in  the 
heights  of  hills  "as  great  as  twenty-four  feet,  and 
changes  of  twelve  feet  in  their  horizontal  distances  ". 

The  great  sea- waves,  so  persistently  styled  "  tidal 
waves  "  when  reported  in  the  daily  press,  which 
occasionally  burst  in  upon  the  land,  rising  in  height  as 
they  enter  the  shallower  water  of  the  coast,  must  be 
attributed  to  earthquake-action.  The  fact  that  the  sea 
usually  withdraws  from  the  shore,  and  returns  in  a  few 
minutes  in  a  destructive  wave,  points  to  the  subsidence 
and  re-elevation  of  large  tracts  of  the  ocean-floor. 
Major  Dutton  remarks  that  if  any  of  the  faults  observed, 
in  connexion  with  earthquakes  on  the  land  had 
taken  place  in  the  deep  sea,  "they  would  assuredly 
have  generated  a  vast  sea-wave  sufficient  in  magnitude 
to  have  crossed  the  Pacific  and  impressed  great  dis- 
turbances on  tide  gauges  eight  thousand  miles  away  ". 

The  labours  of  Ewing,  Milne,  and  Omori  in  Japan, 
Agamennone  and  Vicentini  in  Italy,  and  of  others,  have 
succeeded  in  separating  one  class  of  earthquake-wave 
from  another,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
Major  Dutton  styles  the  "new  seismology".  The 
modern  measurement  of  earthquake-movements  is 
undoubtedly  essential  to  their  proper  understanding  ; 
but  the  author's  somewhat  contemptuous  phrases  about 
the  "seismology"  of  thirty  years  ago  savour  more  of 
an  American  newspaper  than  of  the  "Progressive 
Science  Series  ".  The  fact  that  Major  Dutton,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  bearing  of  earthquake-records  on  the 
internal  rigidity  of  the  globe,  overlooks  the  possibility 
of  an  internal  mineral  composition,  vastly  different  from 
that  of  the  external  crust,  suggests  what  healthy 
grounds  of  controversy  await  the  yet  "  newer  " 
seismologist  of  the  future.  Dr.  Davison's  book,  dis- 
cussing a  selected  series  of  recent  earthquakes,  appears 
as  a  valuable  parallel  with  that  of  Major  Dutton ; 
his  account  and  criticism  of  Mallet's  methods  of 
observation  in  1858  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters.  The  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  Hereford 
earthquake  of  1896,  the  Inverness  earthquake  of  1901, 
and  the  vast  area  affected  in  India  in  1897,  will  be  of 
especial  attractivenessto  readers  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  philosophic  calm  about  Dr.  Davison's  investiga- 
tions which  is  quite  satisfying  to  those  who  do  not  live 
in  earthquake-areas. 

The  third  book  that  reminds  us  of  the  unstable  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  upon  which  we  dwell  is  Professor 
Heilprin's  superbly  illustrated  description  of  the  later 
phenomena  of  Mont  Pelee.  Surely  no  imaginative 
painting  has  ever  surpassed  in  power  the  photograph 
of  the  cemetery  at  Marigot  at  sunset,  the  low  light 
picking  out  the  crosses  above  the  dead,  and  the  huge 
dominating  crucifix  standing  against  the  sinister  up- 
welling  of  volcanic  clouds.  Four  days  after  this  view- 
was  taken,  Morne  Rouge  was  swept  out  of  existence, 
and  the  picture  remains  as  an  almost  bitter  witness  of 
the  seeming  futility  of  human  hopes  and  prayers.  Pro- 
fessor Heilprin  deals  mainly  with  the  slow  upthrusting 
of  the  consolidated  plug  of  the  volcano  during  the 


eruptions  of  1902-3,  until  the  huge  and  craggy  pin- 
nacle attained  a  height  of  1,066  feet  above  the  crater- 
rim.  Photography  has  seldom  found  a  more  impressive 
subject. 

NOVELS. 

"The  Religion  of  Evelyn  Hastings.''    By  Victoria  Cross. 
London  :  Walter  Scott.    1905.  6s. 

A  writer  who  is  so  genuinely  even  vehemently  in 
earnest,  so  intensely  interested  in  her  characters  and  her 
conception  of  them,  cannot  fail  to  produce  some  sort  of 
impression  upon  the  unsophisticated  reader.  To  know 
when  oneself  is  interested  is  the  first  step  towards 
interesting  other  people.  The  lady  who  writes  under 
the  pseudonym  "Victoria  Cross"  has  apparently  no 
single  qualm  of  doubt.  She  goes  on  her  way  with  a. 
sublime  disregard.  She  is  hampered  by  no  sense  of 
humour,  by  no  literary  ideals.  Evelyn  Hastings  is  a 
very  tiresome  young  woman  (although  we  are  sure  that 
Victoria  Cross  does  not  realise  her  "tiresomeness") 
who  has  very  strong  religious  convictions  of  a  peculiar 
character.  She  is  on  particularly  intimate  terms  with 
the  Deity  and  she  has  only  to  pray  for  a  thing  to  get  it. 
When  others  argue  with  her  and  point  to  their  expe- 
rience that  prayer  is  not  always  answered  she  will 
admit  of  no  exception.  It  is  because  "they  don't  pray 
as  I  do  ".  Her  husband  takes  her  to  the  Carlton  to 
supper  one  night.  As  he  examines  the  menu  he  looks 
up  and  catches  "  a  curious  expression  "  on  her  face. 
"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  asks.  "  I  was 
praying  ",  she  said  quietly.  But  it  is  not  only  at  supper 
time  at  the  Carlton  that  Evelyn  Hastings  prays.  She 
is  at  it  all  the  time.  Her  religion  is,  in  fact,  an 
obsession.  She  never  forgets  it  and  it  is  always 
obtruding  itself  at  awkward  moments.  On  a  matter 
quite  apart  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  the 
author's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  usual  for 
people  to  address  subalterns  as  Lieutenant  So-and-so. 
Such  a  solecism  is  apt  to  engender  the  suspicion  that 
the  writer  may  not  be  a  safer  guide  in  religion  than  she 
shows  herself  to  be  in  matters  of  social  usage. 

"Freckles."  By  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  London :  Murray. 
1905.  6s. 

Two  features  prominent  in  recent  American  fiction 
blend  oddly  in  this  book,  a  close  observance  of  and 
sympathy  with  birds  and  animals,  and  a  nauseating 
sentimentality  about  human  beings.  The  boy-hero,  a 
waif  called  "  Freckles  ",  is  the  hideously  good  youth  of 
the  evangelical  tracts  of  forty  years  ago  minus  the 
theology,  and  everyone  plays  up  to  his  virtues.  He  is 
patronised  by  an  impossible  millionaire  and  a  lady  who 
photographs  birds  (hereinafter  to  be  known  as  "the 
Bird-woman  ")  while  he  loves  one  of  the  most  repellent 
little  chits  that  the  New  World  can  produce,  described , 
throughout  as  "the  Swamp-Angel".  The  deus  ex 
machina  is  a  gentleman  who  prints  on  Viis  card  the 
style  "  Lord  Maxwell  O'More  M.P.",  but  prefers  to 
be  addressed  as  Lord  O'More.  And  when  the  hero 
pants  "Oh,  Angel  !  did  me  mother  love  me?"  ("the 
words  seemed  to  leap  from  his  burning  lips ")  the 
curtain  falls  to  soft  music.  One  of  the  many  peculiari- 
ties about  this  same  hero  is  the  fact  that  although  he 
was  brought  up  from  babyhood  in  an  American 
orphanage  he  speaks  with  what  the  author  imagines  to 
be  a  marked  Irish  accent  and  vocabulary.  But  at  the 
same  time  when  one  can  forget  for  a  moment  these 
sugar-candy  statuettes  that  masquerade  as  men  and 
women,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  birds  and  other 
creatures  of  an  American  forest.  For  these  the  author 
understands. 

"Nancy  Stair:  a  Novel."    By  Elinor  Macartney  Lane. 
London:  Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  "The  Mills  of 
God"  has  given  us  a  pleasant  romance  of  late  eighteenth-' 
century  life  in  and  about  Edinburgh.  She  has  realised 
her  atmosphere  well,  and  has  told  her  story  in  an 
engaging  fashion,  though  she  has  by  no  means  escaped 
the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  writer  of  an  historical  story  set 
forth  in  the  supposed  words  of  a  contemporary.  Lord 
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Stair,  the  father  of  the  incomparable  Nancy,  is  the 
narrator,  and  he  establishes  his  fictional  origin  as  such 
by  several  slips  on  the  part  of  his  creator.  Lord  Stair 
begins  by  telling  of  his  own  romantic  marriage — he 
saw  his  wife  for  the  first  time  one  evening,  married  her 
at  noon  the  next  day,  and  a  few  months  later  was  left 
a  widower  with  an  infant  daughter.  That  daughter,  of 
course,  i«  Nancy.  She  has  the  most  unconventional  up- 
bringing and  gives  evidence  of  remarkable  genius.  From 
her  early  years  she  is  shown  as  a  capable  writer  of  verse, 
and  later  on  we  see  her  as  a  self-willed  beautiful  young 
woman  giving  evidence  of  unusual  and  varied  abilities 
and  courted  by  all.  She  meets  Robert  Burns,  whose 
genius  she  worships,  and  for  a  brief  while  passes  under 
the  influence  of  his  personal  magnetism.  One  of  her 
lovers  is  murdered,  and  another  is  tried  for  the  murder 
and  the  trial  is  dramatically  presented.  The  story  is 
told  so  pleasantly  on  the  whole  that  we  felt  something 
of  fascination  in  following  it,  though  we  do  not  think 
that  Lord  Stair  writing  in  1801  would  have  made  a 
young  man  use  the  phrase  "bally  ass";  we  do  not 
think  that  a  woman  however  quaintly  dressed  would 
have  reminded  him  then  of  "a  grotesque  figure  for  a 
Christmas-tree  decoration  "  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
living  near  Edinburgh  a  nobleman  would  have  had 
occasion  to  go  out  to  pay  hop-pickers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Trojan  Women  of  Euripides."  Translated  into  English 
Bhyming  Verse  with  Explanatory  Notes  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
London:  George  Allen.    1905.    2s.  net. 

Reviewing  Professor  Murray's  "Hippolytus"  recently,  we 
made  two  criticisms,  one  directed  against  his  rendering  of  the 
senarii  in  rhymed  couplets,  and  the  other  against  his  undue 
and  needless  license  in  rhyming.  The  latter  feature  still  pre- 
sents itself  here  and  there,  but  our  protest  against  the  rhymed 
couplet,  though  supported  by  many  abler  critics,  is  now  found 
to  be  gradually  weakening.  Either  Euripides  has  proved  to  be 
less  strictly  classic,  or  the  couplet  less  strictly  romantic,  than 
we  had  always  held.  At  any  rate  it  is  Professor  Murray's 
mastery  of  the  vehicle  in  question  that  has  slightly  shaken  our 
conviction.    E.g.  p.  72,  Hecuba  : 

"  Lo  !  I  have  seen  the  open  hand  of  God  ; 
And  in  it  nothing,  nothing,  save  the  rod 
Of  mine  affliction,  and  the  eternal  hate, 
Beyond  all  lands,  chosen  and  lifted  great 
For  Troy  !  vain,  vain  were  prayer  and  incense-swell 
And  bulls'  blood  on  the  altars  !  .  .  .  All  is  well. 
Had  He  not  turned  us  in  His  hand  and  thrust 
Our  high  things  low  and  shook  our  hills  as  dust, 
We  had  not  seen  this  splendour,  and  our  wrong 
An  everlasting  music  for  the  song 
Of  earth  and  heaven." 

If  this  book  seem  less  striking,  less  individual  than  its  prede- 
cessor, it  is  not  because  Professor  Murray  has  declined  in 
power  of  expression  or  tact  in  interpretation.  It  is  because  he 
began  with  two  plays  which,  by  their  subject  and  treatment, 
were  most  in  harmony  with  his  genius,  and  because  he  found 
his  most  inspiring  themes  in  the  triumph  over  frail  mortality  of 
the  two  great  gods,  Eros  and  Dionysus,  whom  he  has  done  so 
much  to  exalt  in  these  latter  days.  The  "  Trojan  Women  "  is 
a  play  of  sheer  human  pathos,  the  tragedy  of  the  conquered 
woman  at  the  mercy  of  the  fierce  brutal  conqueror,  which  so 
poignantly  permeates  Greek  literature,  side  by  side  with  the 
analogous  plaint  of  the  old  and  infirm  trampled  down  by  the 
young  and  strong.  The  version  before  us  gives  us  this  pathos, 
this  poignancy,  with  great  truth  and  beauty,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  lines  quoted  above,  or  in  the  chorus  on  page  51,  would 
almost  seem  to  surpass  the  original. 

'•  Songs  from  David  Herd's  MSS."  Edited  by  Dr.  Hans  Hecht. 
Edinburgh :  W.  T.  Hay.  London :  Sampson  Low.  1904. 
16s.  net. 

It  is  an  interesting  branch  of  literary  inquiry  to  trace  popular 
songs  and  ballads  to  their  origin.  They  illustrate  obviously 
tbe  mental  attitude  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  generations 
which  sang  them,  but  if  the  dates  of  their  composition  can  be 
ascertained,  the  illustration  is  more  valuable.  A  song  indicates 
the  atmosphere  mental  and  moral  of  its  author  ;  if  it  becomes 
popular,  it  indicates  the  moral  condition  of  a  nation.  The 
volume  of  David  Herd's  MSS.  before  us  shows  that  many  of 
the  indecent  allusions  in  Burns'  poems  were  inherited,  for  it  is 
clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Hecht  that  Burns  saw  the  collections  of 
Herd.  Burns  improved  the  songs  and  probably  they  are  all 
supposed  to  be  his  own.  It  is  clear  that  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  sexual  love  in  Scotland  was  essentially  sensual. 


Whether  this  was  the  case  in  all  countries  is  a  very  important 
question.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  poetry  is  not  sensual.  The  narrative  is  given  in 
language  differing  from  a  poem  after  the  manner  of  Burns — just 
as  a  picture  by  a  great  Italian  master  (even  by  Titian)  differs 
from  a  nude  subject  by  a  modern  painter  of  the  French  school. 
Dr.  Hecht's  introduction  to  David  Herd's  MSS.  is  in  every 
respect  a  masterpiece  of  literary  art.  The  relations  of  George 
Paton  with  David  Herd,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  songs 
by  Mr.  Wotherspoon ;  the  correspondence  of  Paton  with 
Bishop  Percy  ;  the  description  of  the  very  curious  society  called 
the  Cape  Club,  after  the  garment  worn  by  its  founders  ;  the 
intercourse  of  Herd  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others,  are  all 
described  admirably.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Hecht's  language  above 
the  level  usually  found  in  Introductions — but  the  proportion 
of  the  sections  seems  to  exactly  illustrate  their  relative  value. 
In  one  passage  only  do  we  think  the  editor  unjust.  The 
conduct  of  Bishop  Percy  appears  to  him  that  of  an  arro- 
gant patron,  but  his  evidence  leads  us  to  the  impression 
that  Herd's  friends  were  very  desirous  of  that  patronage 
and  rather  importunate.  David  Herd  himself  was  a  quiet 
dignified  Scotchman  of  very  straitened  means,  who  interested 
himself  in  collecting  original  scraps  of  popular  songs,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  composed  much.  Dr.  Hecht  concludes 
his  introduction  with  a  valuable  bibliography  of  his  subject, 
indicating  precisely  all  previous  publications.  Of  the  songs 
themselves  we  say  little  ;  a  few  of  them  express  affection 
prettily— these  are  usually  pathetic— but  the  majority  are  not 
for  the  drawing-rooms  of  our' day.  We  are  interested  in  the 
version  of  "  Old  King  Cole  and  his  Fiddlers  three  ",  for  as  each 
verse  ends 

"  And  there's  no  lass  in  all  Scotland 
Compared  to  our  sweet  Margerie," 

we  presume  the  King  was  imagined  to  be  Scotch.  The  volume 
concludes  with  learned  notes  on  the  music  to  which  the  songs 
were  sung.  It  is  admirably  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 
suitably  bound. 

(Continued  on  page  356.) 
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(Lives)          Established  1S07  (Annuities) 

Head  Office — 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
City — 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
^V^?2f /EioSiSs5*          Branches — Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
r§^r3k'~  ~*C                  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 

J&Jp        _5>£S>            The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
<^ -^^Si^jS^Ps                produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 

U  J                     cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen- 
rt,f                     nium  ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company's  Debenture  Policies, 

^  —  — *\yV             with   Quar<int6Cd    Boncflts,  afford  an 

f          — -*'VJ^           attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici- 
1 1   /                pating  Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 
Conditions. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

£17,000,000, 

The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 

Head  Office :  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London:  28  CORNHILL,  EX.:  Sc  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

\asieni  ■  *»w 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  EC 

INVESTED  FUNDS    -     -  £55,000,000. 

n  f\ \#  a  1  insurance: 

Tvv  T  A  1b  company, 

FIRE.  LIFE. 

uir  a  n  nenrre  /  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
0*MLJiJ>  j28  Lombapd  street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.                   MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  :  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 

FOUNDED  1823 

The  Edinburgh 

T  lf^P  Assurance 
JjllC  Company 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without   Fire,    Marine,   or  other   risks  —  which 
affords   the  Additional    Security  of  a   Substantial  Capital 
(£500,000)  besides  a  large  and   increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 

"  The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions — 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.    The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal. 

Manager  and  Actuary —ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A. 

Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— n  King  William  St.,  E.C. ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly,  W. 

UNION  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Instituted  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714. 

FIRE.          FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  LIFE. 

Total  Assets   £4,271,725 

Annual  Revenue   £1,077,751 

• 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  ar.d  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office, 

81  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  EX. 

and  at  the  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  of  the  Society. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
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"Macedonian  Population:    Evidence  of  the  Christian  Schools." 
; With  a  Map.)    London :  Ede,  Allcm  and  Townsend.  y905. 

The  subject  here  dealt  with  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  review,  raising  as  it  does  questions  of  the.  most 
polemical  character.  The  authorship  of  the  pamphlet  is  pre- 
sumably a  secret,  though  as  the  question  is  treated  from  an 
entirely  Greek  point  of  view  its  Hellenic  origin  is  apparent. 
We  are  very  far  from  accepting  the  premises  or  conclusions 
arrived  at,  though  the  map,  descriptive  of  the  authors  conten- 
tions, will  appeal  to  the  partisan  in  search  of  a  "short-cut"  to 
Balkan,  politics.  Here  each  nationality  receives  a  separate 
colour,  a  mode  of  treatment  based  on  "school  statistics" 
which  is  considered  the  one  and  only  trustworthy  criterion  by 
which  the  strength  of  the  various  elements  may  be  estimated. 
That  the  Hellenic  hue  preponderates  is  evident  at  a  glance.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  see  a  map,  similarly  treated,. by  the 
Holy  Synod  or  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  :  the  effect  would  be 
startling  !  But  how  does  the  author  define  a  school  ?  Can  the 
house  of  a  Greek  who  instructs  his  family  be  thus  described  ? 
Certainly,  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools  he  claims  as  Greek.there 
is  no  nearer  approach  to  education.  But  the  greatest  criticism 
we  have  to  make  is,  that  the  various  communities  are  regarded 
as  immutable  elements,  whereas  everyone  knows  that  a 
Macedonian  peasant  changes  his  nationality  as  readily  as  he 
does  his  coat. 


"Ambidexterity."     By  John  Jackson. 
1905.    6s.  net. 


London:    Kcgan  Paul. 


If  -Mr.  Jackson's  zeal,  knowledge,  personal  experience,  and 
multiplied  examples  in  regard  to  all  that  is  known  on  the 
subject  of  the  equally  skilful  use  of  both  hands  does  not  convert 
all  the  readers  of  this  book  to  believe  in  ambidexterity  it  must 
be  that  "  dextrality  "  has  made  them  prejudiced  and  stupid. 
One  finds  oneself  growing  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Jackson 
himself,  and  he  has  found  also  an  enthusiast  in  Major-General 
N.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell  to  write  an  introduction  and  he  gives  us 
his  signature  written  with  the  .right  and  left  hands,  at  the 
same  time  regretting  that  his  ambidexterity  has  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  enable  him  to  write  two  letters  simultaneously  which 
appears  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ambidexter,  at  least  in 
the  way  of  writing.  Moreover  he  is  as  persuaded  that  no  man 
is  a  good  soldier  who  cannot  do  all  military  exercises  as  well 
with  the  left  hand  as  the  right,  as  Mr.  Jackson  is  that  not 
using  both  hands  is  flying  in  the  face  of  nature.  Mr:  Jackson 
has  gone  most  thoroughly  into  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  ambidexterity  and  he  claims  for  it  that  it  is  the  only 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  Most  readers  will  be 
astonished  to  find  there'is  so  much  to  be  said  :  and  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  really  wide  topic  which  introduces  information  from  a 
wonderful  variety  of  sources  and  has  most  important  connex- 
ion with  education,  health,  and  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  It 
is  a  book  to  be  treated  seriously  and  to  be  recommended. 

"  The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-1904."   By  Olin  D.  Wheeler. 
2  vols.    London  :  Putnam.    1904.    25s.  net. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  and  author  of  several  well-informed  works  on  the 
Southern  States  of  America  in  these  two  volumes  tells  the  story 
of  "the  great  exploration  across  the  continent  in  1804-6"; 
and  gives  "  a  description  of  the  old  trail,  based  upon  actual 
travel  over  it  and  of  the  changes  found  a  century  later". 
Where  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  railway  carried  the  traveller  fifty  years  later. 
It  is  a  story  of  remarkable  prowess,  which  the  writer  calls  "  the 
greatest  exploration  of  modern  times ".  Lewis  and  Clarks  journey 
followed  on  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States 
from  France.  The  Americans  acquired  this  vast  Western  tract 
at  a  time  when  the  young  nation  was,  in  Mr.  Wheeler's 
opinion,  "ripe  for  expansion".  Its  sale  was  the  culminating 
point  in  French  colonial  history  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Ceded 
for  #15,000,000,  Louisiana  was  a  "  deal  "  of  the  first  importance 
from  the  United  States  point  of  view  ;  otherwise  expansion 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  without  conflict  with  France,  was  im- 
possible. Napoleon  in  making  the  cession,  is  said  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  belief  that  the  transfer  of  the  province  "  might 
eventually  prove  to  be  of  the  same  sort  of  benefit  that  the 
Grecian  horse  was  to  the  Trojans,  and  'prove  their  ruin'  owing 
to  the  additional  grounds  which  it  would  furnish  for  jealousies, 
dissensions  and  ultimate  disintegration  of  the  union  ".  Re- 
membering the  Civil  War  of  sixty  years  later  this  forecast,  as 
Mr.  Wheeler  says,  "  becomes  a  most  interesting  historical  item  ". 
For  the  majority  of  British  readers  of  American  and  colonial 
history  the  book  is  too  elaborate  and  detailed,  but  it  is  an 
authoritative  aud  painstaking  work,  and  the  illustrations  will 
no  doubt  interest  many  who  will  not  give  that  heed  to  the  text 
which  it  deserves. 

"  The  Licensing  Act,   1904."     By  C.  A.  Montague  Barlow  and 
Edwyn  Barclay.    London :  Jordan.    1905.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Barlow  had  a  very  good  and  novel  idea  in  joining  as  co- 
adjutor or  a  kind  of  technical  assessor  Mr.  Barclay,  who  is  a 
director  of  Barclay,  Perkins  and  Co.,  for  setting  out,  summarising 
the  provisions,  annotating  and  commenting  on  the  Licensing  Act 


of  1904.  While  Mr.  Barlow  is  abundantly  competent  to 
expound  this  intricate  branch  of  law,  Mr.  Barclay's  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  problems  of  brewers  and  publicans 
under  the 'Licensing  Acts  must  "have  fold  very  considerably  in 
making  the  book  so  valuable  an  exposition  as  it  in  fact  is.  It 
will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  which 
has  been  produced,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  become 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  'The  authors  in  addition  to  the 
purely  legal  treatment  of  the  sections  also  very  suggestively 
consider  certain  portions  of  the  Act  in  their  bearing  on  the 
large  question  of  the  reduction  of  licences.  Their  opinion, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  is  that  in  such  ways  as  by  the  operations 
of  the  Public  House  Trust  the  magistrates  will  find  many 
means  under  the  Act  for  making  it  promote  the  good  manage- 
ment of  public-houses,  and  for  serving  generally  the  cause  of 
temperance. 

"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  Mars.    1905.    3  fr. 

In  this  number  M.  Gaston  Boissier  begins  a  study  of  the 
Catiline  conspiracy,  which  bids  fair  to  be  deeply  interesting. 
Such  a  study  is  in  no  sense  superfluous  when  the  student  is  a 
man  of  original  thought.  As  M.  Boissier  says,  "  Nous  allons 
souvent  demander  a  des  documents  douteux  et  lointains  des 
explications  sur  les  choses  antiques,  quand  il  suffirait  de  re- 
garder  autour  de  nous  pour  en  avoir  l'intelligence ".  That  is 
so  :  the  searchlight  of  history  throws  backward  as  well  as 
forward. 


Fop  this  Week's  Books  see  page  358. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  VIEW  are:— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  .s.  d. 

One  Year    182    1  10  4 

Half  Year   014    1    015  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     o    7    I     ...       ...     o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  ez'ent  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


JBg  iRogal  appointment. 


JSv?  iRoval  appointment. 


1b./l&.  tbe  Iking. 


1b.1R.H3.  tbe  iptincc  of  TSUales. 


During  the  month  of  February, 
no  Daimler  Cars  were  sold. 
Amongst  the  purchasers  may  be 
mentioned  : — 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
The  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Lord  Burton. 


THE  DAIMLER  MOTOR  CO.  (1904),  Ltd., 

^  210-220  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

Coventry.  London,  W. 
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Tu  11.  M.  THE  KlNO. 

THE  POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

BIM&ME 

WH/SKK 


To  HRH.the.PRINCEofVVM£S. 


Dr.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Ever)-  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  frojn  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  1/1J,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 


EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 
R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  nformation  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 


'    "  There  is  sorrow  on  the  9e«" 

The  SHIPWRECKED 

Fishermen  and  MARINERS' 

(Founded  In  QflfMCTV 
1839.)  RoyarBcncvolent  OUUlE.  I  I  . 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.„ipimediately  sought 
out  and  succuured  ;  tlle*distre$seH  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
f  VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President;  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN.' 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

FROM   LONDON   AND   PLYMOUTH  taking  Passengers  for 
GIBRALTAR.  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES.  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO, 
and  all  Ports  in  AUSTRALIA,  TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

„  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.,  )  Head  Offices: 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
.  00  W.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEVLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


PO     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

FOR   PRESENT  SOWING. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

SUTTON'S   COMBINATION  BOX  OF 
44  Favourite  VEGETABLES, 
24  Popular  FLOWERS, 
2  Varieties  of  POTATO. 
21s.  Carriage  Free. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
41  Varieties,  10s.  6d.  Post  Free. 
44        ,,        12s.  6d.  ,, 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS. 

A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  VEGE- 
TABLE  SEEDS  for  a  VILLA  GARDEN. 
2 is.  Carriage  Free. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  READING. 


Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
and  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEED  (WIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


BARR    &  SONS, 

II,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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MRS.  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  A.  superb  book,  full  of  colour  and 
stimulus,  noble  in  its  elevation,  sweeping  in  its  current  of  narra- 
tive, vibratina  ivith  all  that  the  heart  caret  for— an  achievement 
possible  only  to  the  resource  and  concentration  of  the  moat 
brilliant  power*.'' 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

WILLIAM  ASHE. 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

With  Illustrations  by  ALBERT  STERNER.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


WORLD.—"  Mrs.  Humph  ry 
Warn  has  done  no  finer 
work.  1  ...  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary feat  to  have  made 
the  persons  in  this  trans- 
posed episode  from  the 
human  comedy  so  living, 
real,  vivid." 


VANITY  FAIR.—"  In  lady 
Kitty  A  sh  e  we  are  confron  ted 
with  one  of  the  most  realis- 
able wo  men  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Hard  has  outlined  her 
frail  versonality  with  rare 
skill." 


ON  MARCH  22. 

With  20  Full-page  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

the  STORY  of  an  INDIAN  UPLAND. 

By  F.  B.  BRADLEY-BIRT,  F.R.G.S.,  I.C.S. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Risley,  C.S.I. ,  CLE.,  Home  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India. 


PETER'S  MOTHER. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  in  the  press.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Standard. — "  '  Peter's  Mother '  is  a  delightful  story,  and  '  Deborah  of  Tod's,' 
which  has  hitherto  counted  as  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's  best  story,  must  henceforth  take 

a  second  place." 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Mr. EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  New  Books 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

SIR  CHARLES  ELIOT'S  BOOK. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate. 

By  Sir  CHARLES  ELIOT,  K.C.M.G., 
Late   H.M.   Commissioner  for  the  Protectorate. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Morning  Post.—"  Expectation  as  to  Sir  Charles  Eliot's  promised 
work  on  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  has  naturally  been  keen. 
He  has  given  us  a  book  of  singular  interest  and  of  permanent 
value,  which  is  not  only  much  the  best  account  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  Protectorate,  but  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
the  administration  of  Equatorial  Africa." 

Standard.—"  A  delightful  book.  Throughout  there  is  a  pleasing  vein 
of  humour,  which  relieves  the  book  of  any  suspicion  of  heaviness." 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THROUGH  THE  LANDS 
OF  THE  SERB." 

THE  BURDEN  of  THE  BALKANS. 

By  M.  EDITH  DURHAM. 

With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Demy  Svo.  14s.  net. 
Athcntruin. — "  Miss  Durham  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  all  travellers." 
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THE  AUTHOR.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  production 
of  such  a  work  demanded  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  thz  study  of  Biology  and  Zoology,  and  who  at  the  same 
timz  is  a  gifted  writer  and  expounder.  This  rare  combina- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Professor  T.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  College,  Aberystwyth.  Briefly  the  Object 
of  Pro'essor  Davis's  Work  is  to  give  in  a  readable  form,  in 
non-technical  language,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
Animal  World  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern  Science, 
and  the  Work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  A  NATURAL 
HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN,  the  first  Comprehensive 
Work  of  its  own  special  kind  in  ENGLISH. 

THE  VOLUMES  are  sumptuously  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  cover  design  in  gold  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Talwin  Morris.  It  is  printed  on  paper  specially  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  lavishly  Illustrated.  Two  Cleverly 
constructed  Anatomical  Models  accompany  the  Work, 
one  of  a  Bee  and  one  of  a  Pigeon.  These  Models  show 
the  Internal  Structure  of  the  Insect  and  of  a  Vertebrate 
Animal. 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  WORK.    The  Law  of 

Hungry  Animals  that  Feed  on  other  Animals,  Carnivorous 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes  and  Invertebrates,  Animals  which 
Feed  on  Plants,  Omnivorous  Animals,  Devices  by  which 
Animals  Escape  being  Eaten,  Protecting  Peculiarities  of 
Form,  Colour,  or  Habits,  The  Breath  of  Life,  Life  Histories 
of  Animals,  Care  of  Eggs  and  Young,  Instinct  and  Intelli- 
gence of  Animals,  Economic  Zoology,  Zoological  Theory, 
&c,  &c 

THE  WORK  is  so  vast  that  it  has  required  eight  half 
volumes  to  contain  all  the  information  given. 

SOME  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATORS.  Mr.  A.  Fairfas 
Muckley,  who  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  capacity  to 
depict  living  creatures  with  absolute  fidelity  to  detail  with- 
out sacrificing  the  general  artistic  effect.  Herr  Fredrich 
Specht,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  Animal  Painters 
of  the  past  century.  Herr  W.  Kuhnert,  another  talented 
German,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Koekkoek,  the  talented  Dutch 
Painter,  &c,  &c. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY 
IS  A  SUBJECT 
OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


NATURAL   HISTORY  is 

the  Wonderland  of  Science. 


It  is  a  land  of  unimaginable 
beauty,  of  strange  contrasts 
and  delightful  surprises,  in 
which  the  unexpected  meets 
us  at  every  turn.  It  is 
boundless  in  extent  and  in- 
finite in  variety,  and,  un- 
like other  great  domains  of 
Science,  is  accessible  to  all 
who  can  spare  a  few 
moments  for  a  quiet  ramble 
within  its  frontiers.  In  such 
a  ramble  our  best  companion 
will  be  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study 
of  Nature,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  the  rare  gift  of 
interpreting  her  marvels  to 
others.  But  we  are  not  all 
privileged  to  count  natural- 
ists among  our  personal 
friends  ;  and  even  though 
we  do,  we  require  to 
possess  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS 
to  supplement  and  increase 
our  knowledge. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE 


THE  PRESS  SAYS: 


Scotsman. 

"  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  read- 
able Natural  Histories  before  the  Englis"i-spea  <ing  public." 

The  Field. 

"Well  illustrated  with  engravings  showing  not  only  the 
external  form,  but  in  many  instances  the  internal  anatomy, 
and  structure  of  the  animals.  To  the  student  who  wishes' 
to  get  some  really  useful  knowledge  of  the  science  of  zoo- 
logy the  work  will  prove  exceedingly  useful." 

Nature. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  reproaches  that  may  be  legiti- 
mately brought  against  our  present  methods  of  zoological 
study  that  we  attach  far  too  much  importance  to  describing 
and  recording  minute  differences  between  closely  allied 
animals,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  study  of  their  life- 
history. 

"  The  volume  is  rendered  highly  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  by  the  beauty  of  its  coloured  plates  and  other  illus- 
trations." 

The  Academy  and  Literature. 

t(  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  order  of  popular  books 

on  science.  It  is  without  any  charlatanry,  and  its  c'aims 
on  the  score  of  illustrationsand  so  forth  are  not  m-retricious 
but  legitimate." 

Land  and  Water. 

11  The  i#sue  is  an  event  of  considerable  importance.  The 
print  and  arrangement  are  excellent,  and  the  illustrations 
and  diagrams  copious." 

Field  Naturalists'  Quarterly. 

"  Field  naturalists  who  are  thinking  of  adding  a  complete 
work  of  this  kind  to  their  library  will  be  well  advised  to 
subscribe  to  it." 


SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM. 

The  Proprietors,  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  with  One  Copy  of  "The  Natural  History 
of  Animals,"  by  Prof.  Davis,  in  8  vols,  cloth,  all  carnage  paid. 
1  herewith  enclose  initial  payment  of  7s.,  and  agree  to  Temit  to 
whomsoever  you  may  depute  7s.  per  month  for  the  next  Seven 
Months,  which  will  make  the  total  cost  of  the  Work. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

JlfESSHS.  METHUEN  have  just  published  a  book  of  the  greatest  charm  and  the  most  poignant  interest : 

DE  PROFUNDIS.    By  Oscar  Wilde.    Crovvn  8yo.5s.net. 

This  very  remarkable  book  was  written  in  prison  and  expresses  the  philosophy  which  the  author  gathered,  in  his  two  years'  imprisonment.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest 
not  otvy  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  curiously  complex  nature  of  its  author,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  beauty. 


MINIATURES.    By  Dudley  Heath.    With  9  Plates  in 

Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in  Photogravure.    Wide  royal  3vo.  25s.  net. 

[The  Connoisseur  s  Library. 
This  book  is  a  hi>tory  of  the  Art  of  Miniature  Painting  from  its  earliest  origin  and 
development  in  the  Illuminated  Manuscript  under  Byzantine,  Carlovingian,  Celtic, 
and  -axon  influences, ••and  in  the  French,  Flemish,  and  Italian  Schools  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  showing  the  growth  of  realistic  expression  in  the 
Miniature,  and  tracing  its  subsequent  history  as  an  independent  art  of  portraiture 
'  in  little  "  down  to  the  present  day. 

GREAT   ZIMBABWE.     By  R.  N.  Hall,  part  Author 
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Trevf.lyan',  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  The  Age  of 

Wyclif."    \V ith  Maps  and  Plans.-  Demy8vo.10s.6d.net. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume,  though  the  first  published,  of  the  six  volumes  of  a  new 
HISTORY.  OF  ENGLAND  (edited  by  Prof.  C.  W.  C.  Oman),  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1 3 1 5. 
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of  persons  and  things." — Manchester  Guardian. 

WILLIAM  BODHAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Bakham  Johnson.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
W.  B.  Donne,  cousin  of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  a  man  of  letters  ;  successively 
Librarian  at  the  London  Library,  and  Licenser  of  Plavs  ;  better  known  as  the 
intimate  friend  of  .Edward  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Kemble,J<?hn  Mitchell  Kernble,  &c, 
letters  from  whom  are  included  in  this  correspondence  ;  besides  others  written  to 
A/chbisbop  Trench,  Dean  Blakesley,  &c. 
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.This  is  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant,"  a  book 
which  has  had,  both  here  and  in  America,  an  almost  unprecedented  success.  In 
this  book  the  father  tells  the  story  of  bis  own  rise  with  the  same  inimitable  wit  and 
racv  wisdom. 

1"  Precisely  the  same  robust  and  racy  humour  as  the  author's  previous  book.  It 
makes  excellent  reading."' — Scotsman. 
"  Lovers  of  homely  humour  and  shrewd  common-sense  will  be  delighted." 

Morning  Post. 
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Daily  Express. 

LIFE'S   QUESTIONINGS.      By  W.    R.  Paterson 

(Benjamin  Swift).    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  Edition  is  limited  to  750  copies,  and  will  not  be  reprinted. 
The  form  of  the  book  is  unusual,  at  least  in  English  Literature.    It  is  a  criticism 
of  Life  done  in  the  manner  of  the  French  epigrammatists. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 

TO  ALEXANDER  II.  By  W.  R.  Mokfill,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    A  cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL.   By  A.  M.  Scott. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
"Mr.  Scott  has  chosen  his  hero  well,  and  Mr.  Churchill  is  happy  in  his  bio- 
grapher."— Daily  Mail. 

A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM.     By  William 

ShaKESPKARE.    Edited  by  H.  Cuninoham.  Demy3vo.2s.6d.net. 

[The  Atdcn  Shakespeare. 
"  Both  in  the  correction  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text  something  has  been 
done  to  place  this  handsome  and  well-printed  edition  in  advance  of  what  has 
preceded  it." — Scotsman. 

RUSKIN.    By  W.  G.  Colling- 

Fifth  Edition.    Crown  3vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[/talf-Croivn  Library. 

A  Precession  of  English  Lyrics. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN 

WOOD,  M.A.    With  Portraits. 

THE  GOLDEN  POMP. 


Arranged  by  A.  T. 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


New  Novels 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.    By  Henry  James.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

"  Nothing- more  exquisitely  and  pathetically  beautiful  than  the  character  of 
Maggie,  the  heroically  patient,  persistent,  developed  little  wife  and  daughter,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  gallery  6f  modern  fiction." — Standard. 

"  It  is  impressively  clever.  The  mind  out  of  which  this  work  is  spun  is  of 
astonishing  capacity  and  insight."— Daily  Mail. 

"  To  give  any  idea  of  the  infinite  subtlety  and  delicacy  with  which  the  author 
narratesrhis  Story  is  beyond  the  strength  of  mortal  rev  iewer." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  novel  is  masterly.  The  three  leading  women  are  differentiated  with  the 
nicest  skill :  each  is  living  and  persuasive." — Academy.  t 


FOURTH  EDITION 

THE   SECRET  WOMAN. 


Ql'ILLER-Colcm.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
[//a//Cnw«  Library. 

MILLET.  By  Miss  N.  Peacock.   With  35  Illustrations. 

Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Litt/e  Books  on  Art. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS.— TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

liy  William  Shakf.sieahe.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.J. 
CltAIG.    Pott  i6mo.  leather,  is.  net,  each.  [Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

ENGLAND'S   RUIN.    Discussed  in  Sixteen  Letters  to 

the  Right  Honourablejoseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.    By  A.  M.  S.  Methuen. 

Crown  8vo.  3d.  net. 


in  the  press. 

By    Eden  Phillpotts. 


By   W.    Pett  Ridge. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

11 '  The  Secret  Woman  1  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  greatest  novels  in  litera- 
ture^ It  is  a  masterpiece.  It  sets  Mr.  Phillpotts  among  the  immortals.  By  virtue 
of  this  superb  achievement  he  enters  the  company  of  the  masters.  He  is  tbe  fellow 
of  Fielding  and  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackerav,  Meredith  and  Hardy,  Turgeniev 

and  Tolstoy  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  noble  prose  in  which  this  great  novel  is 

written.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  vitality  of  the  minor  characters.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  deep  humour  of  the  rustics,  who  are,  indeed,  the  best,  rustics' 
since  Thomas  Hardy's  challenged  Shakespeare's.  The  scene  between  Barbara. 
Westaway  and  Arcott  is  profoundly  dramatic.  It  is  as  fine  as  anything  George 
Eliot  ever  wrote.  Joseph  Westaway  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  humorous  portraiture. 
So  is  Joshua  Bloom.  So  is  Mr.  Tapp.  Altogether,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  added  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  order  to  the  treasury  of 
English  fiction."— J  ames  Douglas,  in  the  Star. 

MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  Illustrated. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS.    By  Mrs.  C  N. 

Williamson,  co-Author  of  "  The  Lightning  Conductor."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Illustrated. 

BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.    By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE   SHADOW.     By  William 

Le  Queux.    With  2  Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Buckland.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SYSTEM.     By  Percy  White,  Author  of  "  The 

West  End,"  &c.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  Very  lifelike  and  intensely  readable." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Mr.  White's  good  things  are  not  only  excellently  said,  but  also,  it  seems  to  us, 
tolerably  true.  He  has  never  been  happier  in  his  exposure  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  we  \We."—A  thenwum. 

"  '  The  System  '  is  in  Mr.  White's  best  manner  and  contains  both  thought  and 
pleasantries  admirably  mixed." — Morning-  Leader. 

"  Mr.  White  is  not  less  interesting  than  usual,  and  his  firm  touch,  his  quiet 
humour  and  cynicism,  his  assured  methods  are  all  here." — Standard. 
The  novel  is  deeply  interesting  and  excessively  clever." — Academy. 

"  A  clever  and  entertaining  book.  It  is  well  written  ;  its  sketches  of  character  are 
vivid  and  ably  contrasted." — Scotsman. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    By  John  Oxenham,. 

Author  of  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou."   With  a  Fiontispiece.    Crown  Svo'.' 

Second  Edition.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Oxenham  tells  his  story  with  vigour  and  vividness.    A  lively  and  entertain, 
ing  story  of  modern  adventure."— Outlook. 

'  The  Gate  of  the  Desert '  stands  out  above  the  author's  own  ordinary  high 
level  of  exciting  fiction  by  reason  of  an  entirely  original  character  in  it — Cohen,  the- 
Jewish  financier  and  adventurer." — Morning  Leadtr. 

HIS  ISLAND   PRINCESS.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Devised  with  unusual  invention." — Daily  Mail. 
"  Interesting,  surprising,  and  exciting." — Morning  I^eader. 

"There  is  abundant  life  and  colour  and  movement,  sympathy,  and  tragedy,  and 
plenty  of  incident." — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT.  By  Robert  Barr, 

Author  of  ."The  Countess  Tekla,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition'. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WEANS  AT  ROWALLAN.    By  K.  Fitzpatrick. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"A  delightful  book.  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  about  children 
published  since  the  days  of  Mrs  Ewing."— Speaker. 

"  Quite  unusually  good,  and  the  humours  of  life  in  the  Irish  house  are  set  forth 
with  much  gusto,  cleverness,  and  sympathy." — Daily  Mail. 

HE  THAT  EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.    By  H.  A. 

Mitchell  Keays.    Ciown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  really  interesting  and  remarkable  novel." — Guardian. 
"A  remarkable  book  and  of  much  solid  power."— Morning  Leader. 
"  Great  is  the  power  of  atmosphere  and  greater  still  the  charm  of  good  writing 


Daily  Graphic. 

By  Ellis  Meredith.  Crown 


HEART  OF  MY  HEART. 

8vo.  6s. 

"  Curious,  unique,  informing,  obviously  the  outcome  of  experience."— Standard. 
"  Delicate  fancy,  descriptive  vigour,  and  uplifting  moral  " 


'A  book  of  unusual  merit,  written  with 


-Glasgow  Herald. 
genuine  literary  charm  and  distinction. 

Da  ily  Mai'. 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  SCALES.    By  Constance. 

Cotterell.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Written  with  freshness  of  inspiration.    The  story  is  good,  very  good,  and 
captures  the  mind  with  the  freshness  of  early  flowers.  "—Black  and  IVhite. 
"  Bright  and  lively  and  clever." — Speaker. 

MADAME    BUTTERFLY.    By  J.  Luther  Long,  cor 

Author  of  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Kindly  write  to  Messrs.  Methuen  for  particulars  0/ their  T-.vo  New  Series,  "  METHUEN'S  HALF-CROWN  LIBRARY  "  and  "  METHUEN'S  SHILLING  NOVELS. 
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BROWN,  LANGHAM  &  CO.'S 

New  List  of  Novels  at  all  Libraries. 


THE 


"  An  admirable  romance,  handled  with  expert  skill 
and  originality.  Dural  Is  a  fascinating  personality, 
adventures  fall  thick  and  fast,  and  they  are  men 
and  women  who  walk  the  pages,  not  mere  shadows. 
Altogether,  1  have  not  read  a  hotter  tale  of  adven- 
ture for  years."— Daily  Mail. 

ADVENTURES  OF 
LOUIS  DURAL 


By  MARGUERITE 
BRYANT.  Price  68. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt. 


LAMMAS  GROVE. 

Price  6s.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth. 

AUBREY  ELLISON. 

Price  6s.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth  <rilt. 


KING'S  SCARLET. 

Price  65.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  gilt. 


"Not  since  Mr.  Morrison's  '  Tales  of 
Mean  Streets  '  has  there  appeared  such  a 
picture  of  the  blacker  side  of  London  life 
as  Mr.  Carlton  Dawe's  '  Lammas  Grove.' 
As  real  a  personality  and  vastly  more 
sinister  than  Egdon  Heath  in  1  The 
Return  of  the  Native." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

"  The  most  important  book  of  the  new 
year.  Mr.  St.  John  Lucas's  romance 
contains  much  admirable  writing,  much 
uncommon  wit  ;  and  it  proves  the  author 
to  possess  a  more  than  ordinary  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  There  is  abundance 
of  hope  for  him." — Black  and  White. 

"  The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Horace  Wyndham,  and  deals  in  an  inti- 
mate manner  with  lite  in  the  ranks,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  barracks  and  camp, 
in  peace-and  war." 

Westminster  Gazette. 


To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries  Next  Week. 
GROUND  IYY.    By  Myra  Swan.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


2/- 


rt#  NEW  SERIES. 

'  All  crown  8vo. 

Just  published.  2/-. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN.    By  E.  H.  Lacon 

Watson. 

Extract  from  the  First  Rer'iews: — 14  The  story  is  powerful;  its  author  has  an 
insight  into  human  nature,  with  an  accomplished  and  imaginative  ail."— Scotsman. 

Just  published.  2/-. 


GRACE  MARLOW.    By  Joseph  Clayton. 

"  The  pathos  of  the  tale  is  moving  and  genuine." — Times. 

"  Told  with  so  much  truth,  humour,  and,  above  all,  with  such  a  fine  sympathy, 
which  has  in  it  no  trace  of  cant ;  a  really  valuable  study  of  a  certain  side  of  modern 
life. " — Speaker. 

Just  published-  2/-. 


JOHN     BLANKSETT'S     BUSINESS.  By 

Joseph  Clayton. 

"  We  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  restraint  and  simplicity  with  which  the  story 
is  told." — Academy. 

Just  published.  2/-. 


REDEEMED  BY  LOYE  (Valencia  Yarelst). 

By  M.  A.  Sylvestre. 
11  The  book  shows  what  men  are  and  what  they  might  become." 

  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THUMBNAIL   ESSAYS.    By  K.C.    Demy  8vo. 

cloth,  ?s.  6d.  net  ;  vellum,  5s.  net. 

"  There  is  thought  and  wisdom  in  these  little  essays." — Times. 

"By  their  nature  some  of  these  slight  papers  contain  counsels  of  perfection,  but 
they  are  always  on  the  right  anil  bracing  side  of  moral  life,  well  written  and  pre- 
sented with  good  feeling  and  taste." — Academy. 

FORTY  FABLES  for  FIRESIDE  REFLEC- 

TION.    By  W.  Bird  Allen.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
These  racy  apologues  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  book  is  daintily  bound. 
"  These  have  the  merit  of  brevity— also  of  simplicity,  and  Miss  Woodward's 
little  pictures  round  the  titles  are  excellent.    A  pleasant  little  book. "—  Times. 
"  The  Fables,  in  /Esop  style,  are  quite  good."— Queen. 

THREE    LITTLE    GARDENERS.      By  L. 

Agnes  Talbot.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude  M.  Bradley.  Square  crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Diary  of  Twelve  Months'  Work  in  a  Child's  Garden.  A  delightful  little  book 
of  fun,  frolic,  and  work  by  busy  little  hands  and  active  brains. 

"This  is  a  pretty  little  book.  It  describes  how  three  young  enthusiasts  were 
•entrusted  with  '  gardens  of  their  very  own,'  and  the  failures  and  successes  attending 
their  work.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  very  pretty 
and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  book."—  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  WESTERN    AYERNUS.     Being  Three 

Years'  Autobiography  in  Western  America.    By  Morlf.y  ROBERTS.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
"This  story  of  his  wanderings  and  hardships  in  Western  America  reads  like  a 
novel— even  like  a  novel  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself.    As  a  picture  of  earlier  days  in 
British  Columbia  it  should  so}n  be  invaluable." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

HOW  to  DEAL  WITH  the  UNEMPLOYED. 

By  Mary  Higgs.    Crown  Svo.  paper  covers,  6d. 
"  The  bool:  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  whole  unemployed  problem." 
,  .  ■  Review  of  Reviews. 

It  says  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  unemployed  much  more  pleasantly  than 
any  other  book  we  are  acquainted  with." — Fal'iau  jVe-vs. 


C.  BROWN,  LANGHAM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  47  Great  Russell  Street, 
London,  W.C. 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 

VALUABLE  HOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  ami  othei  MANUSC  KIP  |  s 

MESSRS.  SOTHKBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  March  21,  and  Three  hollowing  Days,  at  One' 
o'clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  Manuscripts,  Illuminated,  Devotional,  Historical,  and  Theological  — 
many  important  and  interesting  Autograph  Manuscripts  and  .•Letters  of  eminent 
Ancient  ami  Modem  Writers— First  Editions  of  Elizabethan  Writers  Shake- 
speareana,  including  the  Poems  of  1640,  Karly  Folios,  and  interesting  Books 
relating  thereto— Mora;  on  Vellum— Incunabula— an  unpublished  French  Transla- 
tion of  Basilikon  DGron,  by  Louys  Servin— Rare  Bibles,  including  Coverdale's  1535, 
and  other  Early  Edition!, 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

A  PORTION  of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  ROBERT  ROBERTS,  Bid..  >f 
Boston,  Lincolnshire.  PARTofthc  LIBRARY  of  the  late  G.  II.  BOUGJITON, 
R.A.,  and  a  NEARLY  COMPLETE  SET  of  the  KELM SCOTT  PRESS 
BOOKS  ON  VELLUM. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  March  2s,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  a  PORTION 
of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  ROBERT  ROBERTS.  Esq.  (of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire),  including  Allot's  England's  Parnassus,  160a  Derrick,  Hesperides,  164S — 
Milton's  Poems,  1645 — Sir  T.  More's  Utopia,  1551 — Benlowes'  Theophila,  1652— 
Drayton's  Poly-Olbion.  1622— Shakespeare  Works.  1682  and  1685,  &c.  ;  a  PART 
of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  GEORGE  H.  BOUGHTON,  R.A.,  comprising  an 
important  Series  of  the  Publications  of  the  Grolier  Club,  New  York— J.  C.  Smith, 
British  Mezzotint  Portraits,  4  vols.  1884  — Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Illustrated 
Catalogues — Fine  Books  on  Art,  &c.  ;  and  the  Greater  Part  of  a  Set  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press  Books  on  Vellum,  all  picked  copies  in  perfect  condition,  including  the  Chaucer. 
May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  151 5 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER-ETCHERS  and 
ENGRAVERS,  5A  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
23rd   ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,    including  Etchings  and  Engravings  by  Sir 
F.  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 
OPEN  10  to  6.    Admission  is.  HAROLD  CHILD,  Secretary. 

XHIBITIONof  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 

by  ALFRED  W.  RICH, 
at  the  HALL  of  the  ALPINE  CLUB, 
Mill   Street,  off  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 
OPEN  DAILY,  till  March  25,  from  10  till  6.    Admission  is. 

A  RUNDEL  CHROMOS. 

iX.  Large  number  in  stock  ;  many  Rare  ones. 

Send  stamp  for  this  month's  Printed  List. 
SAINT  JUDE'S  DEPOT,  BIRMINGHAM. 


E 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

ELTHAM     COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE    ROYAL    NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Examination  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  March  27th  and  following  days. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special 
Classes  for  all  Navy  and  Army  Examinations. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  8. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £io  and  ^20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  .£20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations :  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  .£20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  jst.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(University  of  London.) 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  ist, 
and  Students  then  entering  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Entrance 
Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  £360  in  the  following  September,  as  well 
as  for  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of 
studentship. 

The  Governors  have  opened  an  additional  50  Beds  on  the  Medical  side  of  the 
Hospital. 

The  numerous  Hospital  Appointments  in  both  special  and  general  departments 
are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders  of  Resident  Appointments 
are  provided  with  board  a'nd  lodging.  J 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Course  of 
Study  advised,  Regulations  for  Residents  in  the  College,  &c.,'apply, -personally  or 
by  letter,  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 
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THE 

OFFICIAL  YEAR=BOOK 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

for  1905. 

Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  boards,  4s. 

The  Twenty-third  Issue  of  this  important  Work  presents  an 
Authorised  and  Comprehensive  Record  of  the  Condition  and  Work  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  all  Churches  in  communion  with  her 
throughout  the  World. 

This  Volume  has  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  it  gives  a  Complete 
Statistical  Review  of  the  Present  Position  and  Work  cf  the  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  compiled  from  the  Returns  furnished  by  the 
Parochial  Clergy  under  the  new  system  recently  recommended  by  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

SOCIETY  FOR   PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.  ;  Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 


SALE  by  TENDER  of  £67,300  PERPETUAL  THREE  PER  CENT. 
DEBENTURE  STOCK.    Minimum  Price  £90  per  Cent. 


Special 

Books  for 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth. 


Special 

Features. 


3 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  each 


THE  A  B  C  OF  MOTORING. 

By  C.  W.  BROWN. 
Driving,  Gearing,  Clutches,  Accumu'ators,  Cooling,  Glossary,  &c. 
What  the  Press  says  of  this  Book. 

Daily  News. —  "Can   be   understood   by  anyone  Mr.  Brown's  mechanical 

abilities  have  Ion?  been  recognised  His  little  handbook  is  emphatically  one  of 

the  best  yet  published." 

The  King. — "  A  clear  and  simple  introduction  to  the  art  of  driving  a  motor  car." 
Sunday  Special.  —  "  An  excellent  little  work." 

Athletic  Aleurs.—"  A  splendid  shilling's  worth.  A  veritable  child's  primer  of  the 
automobile,  by  which  I,  for  one,  hope  to  profit." 

Motor  News. — "  It  conveys  the  information  in  a  simple  style,  and,  as  a  primer, 
will  make  the  elements  of  motoring  clear  to  the  beginner." 

THE  ABC  OF  BRIDGE. 

By  E.  A.  TEN  N ANT. 
Rules  of  the  Game,  How  to  Score,  What  to  Lead,  and  How  to  Play. 
Press  Notices. 

Saturday  Review.  —  "We  have  not  mtt  a  better  guide." 

Onlooker. — "  We  commend  this  shilling's  worth  to  all  beginners  as  a  genuinely 
gilt-edged  investment." 

'J  his  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  entering  Bridge  Competitions. 

THE  PRACTICAL  A  B  C  OF  CHESS. 

Containing  all  necessary  information  for  the  beginner,  and  many  useful  hints  for 
the  player. 

HENRY  T.  DRANE,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Special  Features  : 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 

IY.— LORD  HUGH  CECIL. 
THE  SOCIAL  ROUND.  By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 
MOTORING  AND  CYCLING. 

By  H.  HEWITT  GRIFFIN. 
Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  LATEST. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  2a.  weekly. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manaeer.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

/COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 

for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F./C.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  ihem  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
<post-free). — HEWIT,  65  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  SELL  by  TENDER  ,£67,300  PERPETUAL  THREE  PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the- 
"  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1901." 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  28th  dav  of  March  instant. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £90  money  for  each  £,100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices:  709  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S. E. 
9th  March,  1905. 
■ 

LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  Three  Months  ending" 
31st  January,  1905. 

Total  Yie'd  in  Fine  Gold  fr^m  all  sources       ..       ..       ..       . .  19,725*132025. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..  6*512  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

n  Ccst  per  Ton 

Dr.  *-ost-  milled. 

£     s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses  ..       ..       ..        ..    44,082    17  o  14    6  640 

Milling  Expenses    ..      5,929  18    4  o    1  n'492. 

Cyaniding  Expenses      ..       ..        .         ..      5,258  19    1  01  8*834 

General  Expenses         ..       ..        ..       ..      3, 136  19  11  01  0*427 

Head  Office  Expenses   ..       ..       ..       ..      1,704  12    7  00  6*753 

Co, 112  xi  -6  o  19  10*1*8 

Working  Profit  23,090  *i3    8  07  7"479 

£83,203  is   2  £1  7  5-627 

Cr.  .  ,  _  Value  per  ton 

V°lue*  milled. 
By  Gold  Account        ..      ..       ..       ..     £  83,203  10   2  £t   7  5*627 

Dr. 

To  Interest       ..       ..       ..    ..       ..       ..    £3240   1  » 

Nt-t  Profit  19,850  16  ii 

23,093  x8  9 

Cr.  •■'  - 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down         ..       ..       ..       ..  £23,093  18  3 

Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,805  fs.  9d. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  bas  amounted  to  £3,177  18s.  tod. 

GLEN  PEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  Three  Months  ending 
31st  January,  1905.  , 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources       ..   19, 223*853  oz. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..        8*891  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.  c  Cost  per  tor- 

muled. 

£     s.'  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses         ..       ..       ..       ..    36,481    24  o  16  10*438 

Milling_  Expenses  ..        .,       ..        ..      7,243    6  n  03  4*194 

Cyaniding  Expenses     ..       ..       ..        ..      5,027    41  02  3*896 

General  Expenses         ..       ..        ..       ..      3,192    50  01  5*714 

Head  Office  Expenses   ..       ..       ..       ..      1,808  12    4  00  10036 

53,752  ro    8  14  10*279 

Working  Profit  '7,353    5  10  on  7*787 

£81,105  16   6  £t  17  6*067 

Cr.  Val  Value  per  ton 

muled. 

By  Gold  Account    £81,105  16   6  £1  17  6*067 

Dr. 

To  Net  Profit  £27,331    4  4 

Cr.  ~ 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £27,353    5  10 

Interest      ..       ..       ■•       ..       ..    ..  27  18  6 

£27,381    4  4 

Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Pr<  fits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £2,385  12s.  od. 
The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  10  £143  5s.  nd. 

NOTICE. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  72  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lf**are. 

Brussels    ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebfgue  et  Cie  ,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin       .      .      .       .    W.  H.  Ki-hl,  Jageislrasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gerold  tL  Co  ,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loesther  &  Co.,  Cotso  307. 

Madrid     .       .      .       .    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-Amercar*  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York       .       .       .    The  International  News  Company,  £3  &  85  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U  S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  183  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .       .    The  Toronto  News  Company.  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  „        .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  366  at.  James's  Street. 
„  .    A.  T.  Chapman  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


SEVENTY-NINTH  REPORT 

Of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held 
at  the  City  Hall,  Hongkong,  on  the  18th  February,  1905. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen, — The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  you  a  General  Statement  of 
<he  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December, 

I9°4-  .  1  .  ' 

The  net  profits  for  that  period,  including  $1,  401, 554. 31,  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  after  paying  all  charges,  deducting  interest  paid  and  due,  and 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts,  amount  to  $4,743, 544. 05. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  transfer  ot  $1, 000,000  from  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  to  credit  of  the  Silver  Reserve  Fund,  which  Fund  will  then  stand  at 
Jjj'S,  000,000. 

They  also  recommend  writing  off  Bank  Premises  account  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

After  making  these  Transfers  and  deducting  Remuneration  to  Directors  there 
remains  for  appropriation  $3,530,544.05,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  1  >ividend  of  One  Pound  and  Ten  Shillings  Sterling  oer  Share,  which  at 
4s.  6d.  will  absorb  $533,333.33,  and  a  Bonus  of  One  Pound  Sterling  per  Share, 
which  at  4s.  6d.  will  absorb  $355,555.55. 

The  difference  in  Exchange  between  4/6.  the  rate  at  which  the  Dividend  and 
Bonus  are  declared,  and  i/iii*  ,  the  rate  of  the  day,  amounts  to  $r,r48, 246.42. 

The  Balance,  $1,493,408.75,  to  be  canied  to  New  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  H.  E.  ToMKINS  has  been  elected  Chairman  for  the  year  1905,  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  W.  Slade  Deputy  Chairman. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Raymond,  Mr.  H.  E.  Tomkins,  and  Mr.  N.  A.  SiEBS  retire  in 
rotation,  but,  being  eligible  for  re-election,  offer  themselves  accordingly. 


AUDITORS. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Mr.  W. 
Wood,  who  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 


Hongkong,  -jth  February,  1905. 


Hutton  Potts  and  Mr.  A.  G. 

A.  J.  RAYMOND, 

Chairman. 


HONGKONG   AND  SHANGHAI   BANKING  CORPORATION. 


ABSTRACT    OF    ASSETS    AND  LIABILITIES. 


December,  1904. 


LIABILITIES. 

Paid-up  Capital  ..   

Sterling  Reserve  Fund        ..       ..  .. 

.Silver  Reserve  Fund  ..        ..  .. 

Marine  Insurance  Account  ..       ..  .. 

Notes  in  Circulation  : — 
Authorised  Issue  against    Securities  deposited 

with  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
Additional  Issue  authorised  by  Hongkong  Ordi- 
nance No.  19  of  1900,  against  Coin  lodged  with 
the  Hongkong  Government 


j>io,ooo,ooo.co 
10,000,000.00 
7,000,0.0.00 
250,000.00 


$10,000,000.00 


6,422,593.00 


Current     iSilver..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  $70,956,898.34 

Accounts  (Gold  £3,632,716  10s.  7d.=        ..       ..  39,104,287.84 

Fixed        (Silver  $48,560,443.56 

Deposits    (Gold  £5,132,433  i6s.=     .. '      ..       ..  55,327,919.12 

Bills  Payable  (including  Drafts  on  London  Bankers,  Call  Loans  and 
Short  Sight  Drawings  on  London  Office  against  Bills  Receivable 
and  Bullion  Shipments)  ..   

Profit  and  Loss  Account. .       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  .. 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-disccunted, 
£4,191,571  8s.  icd.,  of  which  £3,111,482 
have  since  run  off. 


16,422,593.00 

110,061,186.18 

103,888,362.68 

12,426,024.02 
4,745.544-05 


lf=74, 703,7O9-93 


ASSETS. 


Cash       ..     _   ..       ..  ..$37,472,737.62 

Coin  lodged  with  the  Hongkong  Government  against  Note  Circula- 
tion in  excess  of  $10,000,000    ..       ..  .. 

Bullion  in  Hand  and  in  Transit      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  5,'. 

Indian  Government  Rupee  Paper  -.        ..       ..        ..        ..       ..•  2,c 


Consols,  Colonial  and  other  Securities 
Sterling  Reserve  Fund  Investments,  viz.  : — 
£570,000  2 J  Per  Cent.  Consols  at  85  .. 

(of  which  £250,000  lodged  with  the 
Bank  cf  England  as  a  Special 
London  Reserve.') 

£255,000  2i  Per  Cent.  National  1  '  .  ' 

WarLoanf_at9°  _  " 
£325,000  Other  Sterling  Securities,  written 
down  to  


500,000.00 
1,731, 680.95 
:,°35,i53-i& 
1,214,976.9^ 


£484,500 


229,500 


286,000 
1,000,000  10,000,000.00 


Bills  Discounted,  Loans  and  Credits   85,601,394.98 

Bills  Receivable   115,009,136.44 

Bank  Premises  ..       ..  '  1,228,629.80 


$274,793,709-93 


GENERAL   PROFIT    AND    LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


31s/  December,  1904. 


Dr. 

To  amounts  written  off: — 

Remuneration  to  directors  ..   

Dividend  account : — 

£1  ios.  per  share  on  80,000  shares=£i2o,ooo  at 
4s.  6d.       ..      ..       ..      ..       ..  .. 

Bonus  of  £1  per  Share  on  80,000  Shares= 
£80,000  at  4s.  t  d    


$15,000.00 


$533,333-33 


355,555-55 


Dividend  adjustment  account : — 

Difference  in  exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  the 
Dividend  and  Bonus  are  declared,  and  the  rate 

ofthedav      ..       ..    1,148,246.42 

Transfer  to  silver  reserve  fund  ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  1,000,000.00 

Transfer  to  bank  premises  account     ..       ..       . .       ..       ..  200,000.00 

Balance  forward  to  next  half-year    1,493,408.75 

$4,745,544-05 


By  Balance  of  Undivided  Profits,  30th  June,  1904     ..  $1,492,554.31 
Amount  of  Net  Profits  for  the  Six  Months  ending 
31st  December,  1904,  after  making  provision  for 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  deducting  all  Expenses 
and  Interest  paid  and  due  ..  '  3,252,989.74 


Cr. 


STERLING    RESERVE  FUND. 


To  Balance 


$io,oco,ooo  00 
$10,000,000.00 


By  Balance  30th  June,  1904 

(invested  in  Sterling  Securities.) 


,  $io,ooo,coo.oo 


$10,000,000.00 


SILVER   RESERVE  FUND. 


To  Balance 


$8,000,000.00       By  Balance  30th  June,  1904 

,,  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account 

$8,000,000  00 


J.  R.  M.  SMITH,  Chief  Manage) . 
C.  W.  MAY,  ChieJ  Accountant. 


A.  T.  RAYMOND, 

A.  "HAUPr, 

\V.  J.  GRESSON, 


S7, 000,003.00 

1, 000,  coo.  00 


E,  000, 000. 00 


We  have  compared  the  above  Statement  with  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and  Securities  a  the  Head  Office,  and  with  the  Returns  from  the  various 
Agencies,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

Hongkong,  jt/i  February,  1905. 


\V.  HUTTON  POTTS,  ] 
A.  G.  WOOD,  j 


Directors. 


Branches  anil 


A  uditors. 
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Messrs.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.'S  LIST 


Orders  should  now  be  booked  for 

FREE  OPINIONS 
FREELY  EXPRESSED. 

BY 

MARIE  CORELLI. 


JOHN     GRAHAM    OF  CLAVERHOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE,  1648-1689.  By  C.  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Not  only  well  arranged  and  well  written,  but  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study 
of  original  authorities." — Academy. 

THE    KING   IN    EXILE,   1646-1664.  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "  Rupert  Prince  Palatine."  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
15s.  net. 

CATHERINE     DE'   MEDICI    AND  THE 

FRENCH  REFORMATION.  By  Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  "  Women 
and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,"  "The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes," 
&c.    With  12  Illustrations.    Demy  Bvo.  15s.  net. 

LETTERS    AND    RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

GENERAL  LEE.  By  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
izs.  6d.  net. 

"A  SWORD  WITHOUT  A  STAIN." 
"  Of  all  the  heroes  of  the  nations  of  the  nineteenth  century  Robert  E.  Lee  stands 

with  Charles  Gordon  in  the  highest  place  The  reading  of  such  a  work  as  this 

has  something  in  it  of  encouragement  and  inspiration.  The  country  which  has 
given  bir  h  to  men  like  him  may  look  the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  face  without 
shame.  For  the  Fatherlands  of  Sidney  and  Bayard  never  produced  a  nobler  soldier, 
Christian,  and  gentleman  than  General  Robert  E.  Lee." — Daily  News. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONFLICT.  By 

K.  Asakawa,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College.  Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  valuable  book  deserves  to  be  purchased,  read  with  attention,  and  kept  at 
hand  for  reference  by  all  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  origin  and 
issues  of  the  great  campaign  in  the  Far  East  The  subject  is  treated  with  im- 
partiality and  a  very  agreeable  spirit  of  moderation." — Times. 

FAR  AND  NEAR.    By  John  Burroughs.  Crown 

8vo.  5s.  net. 

"  Since  Richard  Jefferies  died  there  is  nobody  writes  so  well  in  English  abou  t 
fields  and  hillsides  and  the  open  air  and  the  life  of  free  birds  and  beasts  as  does  Mr. 
John  Burroughs." — Scotsman. 

BITS  OF  GOSSIP.    By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

Reminiscences  of  the  famous  "New  England"  school  of  writers.    Fcap.  8vo. 
5  s.  net.  . 
"  This  is  most  decidedly  a  book  to  be  read." — Spectator. 

"  Pleasant  to  read,  and  often  eminently  interesting  One  leaves  this  book  very 

grateful  to  the  author,  for  it  has  many  lights  on  American  life  and  celebrities." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 
JOHN  FLETCHER'S  MADONNA.    By  Mrs. 

Comyns  Carr,  Author  of  "  Cottage  Folk,"  &c. 
"The  Baron  strongly  recommends  it  to  those  capable  of  enjoying  a  good  novel 
when  they  get  it." — Punch. 

IN    SEARCH    OF   THE  UNKNOWN.  By 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Cardigan,"  &c. 

THE    WEDDING    OF    THE    LADY  OF 

LOYELL.    By  Una  L.  Silberrad,  Author  of  "  Petronilla  Heroven,"  &c. 

THE  STEPPING  STONE.    By  Helen  Hester 

Colvill,  Author  of"  Oar  Wills  and  Fates,"  &c. 

THE  DIVINE  FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair. 

"Judged  by  almost  every  standard  to  which  a  comedy  like  this  should  be  referred, 
I  find  her  boon  the  mjst  remarkable  that  I  have  read  for  many  years."— Punch. 

CRITTENDEN.     By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "The 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  Sec. 

IN  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE.    By  Miriam 

Miciiaelson.  Illustrated. 
"Everyone  is  reading,  or  wanting  to  read,  '  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.'  " 

Academy. 

PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT,    By  Anne  Douglas 

Sedt.wick. 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


C.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SON  S  LIST 

THE  KAISER  AS  HE  IS; 

Or,  The  Real  William  IL  (Le  Veritable  Guillaume  II.) 
By  HENRI  DE  NOUSSANNE. 
Translated  into  English  by  WALTER  LITTLEFIELD, 

Author  of  "The  Truth  about  Dreyfus,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  series  of  excellent  Sketches  dealing  with  every  phase  of  character  and  action- 
of  the  German  Emperor— domestic,  social,  political,  national,  and  international. 


MY  LADY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  Story  of  a  Grayjacket. 
By    RANDALL  PARRISH, 

Author  of  "  When  Wilderness  Was  King." 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  with  Four  Illustrations  in  Colour.  6s. 
A  story  of  the  Civil  War  which  really  goes  by  its  own  momentum  has  got|  to  be 
something  of  a  rarity. 

MY  LADY  OF  THE  NORTH 

DOES  GO,  AND  GOES  WITH  SWEEP  AND  DASH, 

without  omitting  any  of  the  old-fashioned  properties  of  romance  or  noble  sentiment. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  novel  is  astounding  :  First  edition  exhausted 
before  publication  :  second  edition  exhausted  before  publication  ;  third  edition 
appeared  twenty-three  days  after  publication  ;  fourth  edition  twenty-bne  days  later  ; 
fifth  edition  a  fortnight  afterwards  ;  sixth  edition  is  now  printing. 

KS"    The  success  of  Mr.  Parrish's  second  romance  bids  fair  to  eclipse  that  of 
his  first,  "  When  Wilderness  was  King."  6s. 

THE   GIRL   OF   LA   GLORIA.     By  Clara 

Driscoll.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
A  charming  love-story  of  Texas.     The  heroine,  Ilaria,  is  the  last  of  an  old 
Mexican  family  who  have  gradually  been  dispossessed  of  all  their  lands  by  the 
grasping  Americanos. 

"  WANTED  A  COOK."    By  Alan  Dale.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

An  uproariously  funny  commedy-novel  of  a  self-conscious  couple  in  contact  with 
the  servant  question,  the  farce  and  satire  of  the  aesthetic-home-Iife-ina-flat  paradox, 
told  in  Mr,  Dale's  brightly-entertaining  manner,  all  centring  about  the  ludicrous 
predicaments  with  "  Cook." 

THOMAS   CRANMER   AND   THE  ENG- 

LISH  REFORMATION,  1489-1556.  By  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A., 
F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  "  Henry  VIII.",  "  England  under  Protector  Somerset," 
&c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fully  Illustrated,  6s.  No.  6  in  "  Heroes  of 
Reformation  "  Series. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT.  The  Reorgani- 

sation  of  the  Empire  and  the  Triumph  of  the  Church.  By  J.  B.  Firth,  Author 
of  "Augustus  Cajsar,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  No. 
39  in  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nation." 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS.    By  Charlotte 

Perkins  Stetson.  A  study  of  the  economic  relation  between  Men  and 
Women  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
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Edited  by  ADOLPHE  COHN,  LL.B.,  andCURTIS  HIDDEN  PAGE,  Ph.D. 

Si.v  Volumes,  the  Works  of  the  following  Authors,  arc  in  immediate 
preparation : — 

RABELAIS,   MONTAIGNE,   MOLIERE  (2  Vols.),  BEAU  MARCH  A)S 
CEORCE  SAND. 

The  best  and  most  representative  works  of  each  author  will  be  given  in  full,  the 
use  of  extracts  being,  so  fir  as  possible,  avoided.  Each  author  s  work  will  be 
introduced  by  a  biographical  and  critical  essay,  giving  an  adequate  account  of  his 
life,  writings,  and  place  in  literary  history. 

RABELAIS.    Including  all  the  Best  Chapters  of  his 

famous  "  Romance  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  "  (the  Seventeenth-century 
Version  of  Urquhart  and  Motteux),  is  now  ready.  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  net.   

or,    apanese  Physical 
Training. 


JIU-JITSU; 


Jiu-JitSU  is  the  Japanese  method  of  physical  training. 
Jiu-JitSU  has  been  practised  by  the  Japanese  2,500  years. 
Jiu-JitSU  means  "  muscle-breaking." 
Jiu-jitsu  helps  the  weak  to  master  the  strong. 

Jiu-Jitsu  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  systems  in  building  up  the  Perfect, 
Healthy  Body. 

For  further  information  read  Mr.  Irving  Hancock's  timely  works. 

All  these  volumes  are  most  excellently  and  numerously  illustrated  with  Full-page 
Photographs  taken  from  life. 

They  are  of  a  handy  size,  7I  by  5  J  inches,  and  well  produced.  We  will  send  any 
volume,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  a  remittance.    They  are  published  at 

E  ACH      5s.  NET  EACH 
Japanese  Physical  Training. 
Physical  Training  for  Women  by  Japanese  Methods. 
Physical  Training  for  Children  by  Japanese  Methods, 
Jiu-Jitsu  Combat  Tricks. 
The  Case  for  Physical  Culture. 

In  a  certain  renowned  Japanese  wrestling  match  the  expert  in  Jiu-jitsu  was  a 
mere  pigmy  compared  with  his  opponent,  who  wrestled  by  ordinary  methods,  but 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  commencement  of  the  combat  the  giant  was  on  his  back 
perfectly  helpless. 

If  you  want  to  get  some  idea  of  these  books  before  ordering,  send  us  a  postcard 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  s-nd  you  by  return  a  little  booklet  telling 
you  all  about  their  contents.    Please  mention  this  journal. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

No  fighting  of  any  importance  has  taken  place  in 
Manchuria  during  the  week  and  it  may  be  taken  that 
the  Russian  army  has  escaped  and  is  being  restored  to 
order.  It  seems  to  be  decided  that  General  Kuropatkin 
will  take  the  first  Manchurian  army.  General  Linievitch 
has  with  him  more  than  200,000  men,  and  one  of  his 
despatches  suggests  an  intention  to  make  another  stand. 
He  will  be  unwise  to  think  of  that  yet.  The  Japanese 
have  exceeded  even  their  usual  reticence.  No  detailed 
account  has  yet  been  received  of  the  occupation  of 
Tieling  at  the  end  of  last  week  ;  and  of  the  subsequent 
operations  we  have  only  had  the  hazy  names  of  the 
positions  which  the  pursuing  Japanese  have  successively 
occupied.  On  Thursday  they  were  at  Chang-tu-fu, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Kai-yuan,  the  first  stopping  place 
north  of  Tieling,  and  their  cavalry  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Russians,  but  it  is  improbable  that  they 
will  be  able  to  force  another  battle  while  the  thaw 
continues. 

The  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Buliguine,  has 
been  showing  great  activity  in  promoting  the  policy  of 
the  rescript  of  3  March.  Yesterday  he  received  a 
deputation  from  the  Zemstvos,  who  had  met  on  the 
previous  day  and  agreed  unanimously  on  a  scheme  of 
franchise  and  municipal  government.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  the  deputation  consists  in  the  association  of 
the  marshals  of  the  nobility  with  the  people  over  whom 
they  preside  ;  and  this  association  is  the  best  proof  we 
have  that  no  revolutionary  programme  is  supported. 
In  a  few  days  is  expected  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  reference  of  M.  Buliguine's  commission  on  the 
whole  franchise  question  ;  and  the  Russian  press  is 
already  making  suggestions  as  to  the  minimum  of 
"  representation  ",  whatever  that  may  mean,  which  will 


be  acceptable.  The  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  suggests  that 
the  ownership  of  300  versts  of  land  or  its  equivalent 
might  be  accepted  as  a  franchise  qualification. 

At  Livonia  the  peasants  have  committed  a  succession 
of  outrages  against  the  landed  proprietors  and  seem 
especially  to  have  delighted  in  the  destruction  of 
trees.  Their  anger,  it  is  specifically  stated  in  this 
report,  is  spurred  by  the  notion  that  their  landlords 
were  members  of  a  conspiracy  to  harass  the  Tsar 
in  his  work  for  the  good  of  the  country.  We  know 
that  revolutionary  pamphlets  have  been  distributed 
among  the  peasants  impressing  this  motive  ;  and 
the  ringleaders  are  trying  to  promote  revolution  by 
urging  the  peasantry  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Tsar's 
prerogative.  On  the  whole  the  country  is  quieter. 
The  throwing  of  a  bomb  into  a  body  of  troops  at 
Warsaw  and  a  gross  excess  of  severity  by  the  police 
at  Dvinsk  are  the  only  outrages  reported,  though  the 
state  of  disorder  in  the  Caucasus  is  still  a  cause  of 
apprehension. 

The  new  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  rather 
given  himself  away.  Drawn  by  an  attempted  exposure  of 
the  emptiness  of  Russian  finance  he  invites  the  "Times", 
accompanied  by  financial  assessors,  to  come  over  to 
S.  Petersburg  and  see  for  themselves  the  reserve 
bullion.  The  "Times" — experts  in  "independent  in- 
vestigation "  only  on  the  advertisement  side — refuses 
with  a  snub  :  "  Directors  of  newspapers  do  not  do  this 
sort  of  thing."  The  Finance  Minister  courted  the  rebuff. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  in  such  a  position  to  know  his 
ground,  and  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  which  dies 
hard  on  the  continent  that  the  "Times"  is  a  semi- 
official organ  and  still  representative  of  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  of  course  nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  the  continuance  of  this  opinion  on  the  continent 
makes  the  judgment  of  the  "  Times  "  on  international 
questions  a  continual  menace.  It  has  the  power  to 
promote  good  understanding,  and  it  is  a  lamentable 
thing  that  at  least  in  reference  to  Germany  and  Russia, 
which  most  matter,  it  indulges  perpetually  in  hysterical 
prejudice.  The  paper  ought  to  be  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Before  starting  on  his  holiday  on  Thursday  morning 
the  Kaiser  delivered  a  speech  at  Bremen.     The  speech 
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was  such  as  no  one  else  in  the  world  could  have  made.  Its 
theme  was  the  triumph  in  spite  of  intense  opposition 
of  the  Kaiser's  own  continuous  demand  for  a  powerful 
navy,  which  he  claimed  as  an  agent  of  peace  and  a 
prop  of  national  dignity.  It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  the 
egoism  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Kaiser's  oratory. 
But  the  speech  is  the  product  of  a  nation  in  vigorous 
youth.  No  man  or  nation  could  stand  up  and  say  with 
simple  conviction  "we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth",  un- 
conscious of  any  particular  audacity  in  the  claim,  unless 
under  the  stimulus  of  driving  vitality.  One  would  have 
liked  a  little  more  reticence,  though  probably  the  ex- 
cesses are  emphasised  in  the  abbreviated  form  in  which 
the  speech  has  been  telegraphed.  But  the  Kaiser  can 
speak  grandly,  and  yet  avoid  flapdoodle. 

The  announcement  that  the  Emperor  intends  to  visit 
Tangier  in  the  course  of  his  holiday  journey  to  the  Medi- 
terranean nearly  coincided  with  the  crisis  in  the  French 
negotiations  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Some 
diplomatic  intuition  may  lie  in  the  pat  arrangement 
of  the  coincidence.  The  interests  of  Germany  in 
Morocco  are  great.  Her  commercial  energy  has  been 
nowhere  more  conspicuous,  except  perhaps  in  Turkey  ; 
and  indeed  she  may  claim  to  have  a  particular  power 
generally  with  Sultans.  She  would  as  soon  penetrate  a 
French  province  as  a  Moorish,  but  France  must  give 
all  liberty  to  German  commerce.  The  Kaiser's  visit,  so 
far  as  it  has  political  intention,  is  more  likely  to 
suggest  to  the  Moors  a  friendly  backing  than  a  contrary 
intrigue. 

Morocco  has  been  fatal  to  many  diplomatists  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  M.  Rene  Taillandier,  who  has  now 
■unfolded  to  the  Sultan  the  French  proposals,  will  be 
among  the  failures.  The  nature  of  the  proposals,  in 
which  the  only  definite  change  reported  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  military  police  in  the  border  towns,  is 
of  less  account  than  the  feeling  of  the  Sultan's  subjects 
towards  any  change.  The  anti-foreign  feeling  is  strong 
and  the  chiefs  are  well  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
sucked  from  a  weak  central  authority.  So  far  the  French 
Ambassador's  suggestions  have  not  been  discussed  in 
detail,  though  M.  Delcassd  has  issued  an  official  notice 
to  the  effect  that  they  "produced  a  very  favourable 
impression".  So  did  many  English  proposals — on  the 
Sultan.  But  the  Sultan  is  not  Morocco.  He  is,  to 
give  one  instance,  as  devoted  to  the  motor-car  as  his 
subjects  are  hostile. 

Constitutional  government  in  Austria-Hungary  is  at 
a  standstill,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a  resumption  of 
government.  Count  Andrassy,  the  last  refuge,  has 
refused  point  blank  to  form  a  cabinet  and  the  King  is 
equally  determined  not  to  grant  him  the  concessions 
which  he  demanded.  They  would  indeed  involve  the 
breaking  of  the  oath  which  he  made  at  his  coronation 
to  observe  the  constitution  of  1867.  A  coalition  cabinet 
is  thus  declared  impossible  and  Count  Tisza  refuses  to 
go  on  taking  parliamentary  responsibility.  For  the 
moment  unconstitutional  monarchy  is  the  only  alter- 
native. What  may  issue  from  the  attempt  to  force 
good  government  on  Hungary,  even  Hungarians  do 
not  like  to  prophesy. 

The  brief  abstract  of  the  Indian  accounts  communi- 
cated by  the  India  Office  shows  that  the  series  of 
prosperity  budgets  which  have  signalised  Lord  Curzon's 
administration  remains  unbroken.  The  surplus  for  the 
year  now  ending,  estimated  at  well  under  a  million 
sterling,  turns  out  to  be  nearly  3^  millions.  Though 
the  expenditure  under  certain  heads  has  increased  by 
almost  two  millions,  the  income  has  exceeded  the 
forecast  by  over  4.5.  The  increase  is  distributed 
over  nearly  all  the  principal  heads  of  revenue,  being 
greatest  under  railways,  opium  and  Customs,  the  first 
and  the  last  giving  clear  indication  of  conditions  usually 
associated  with  national  prosperity.  The  only  impor- 
tant decrease  is  under  land  revenue,  suggestive  of 
timely  postponements  and  remissions  due  to  some  local 
failure  of  monsoon  rains  and  injury  to  crops  from  the 
phenomenal  cold  which  has  characterised  the  late 
winter  months.    It  may  be  hailed,  if  this  is  so,  as  a 


sign  of  the  "elasticity"  which  it  has  long  been  an 
object  to  import  into  the  land  revenue  system. 

The  Tibet  Mission,  with  the  Boundary  Commission  in 
quarters  so  far  removed  from  it  as  Aden  and  Seistan, 
accounting  for  nearly  half  a  million,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
far-reaching  spheres  of  activity  occupied  by  the  Indian 
army,  and  justifies  the  expenditure  of  over  another 
million  upon  its  reorganisation  and  rearmament  in  pur- 
suance of  Lord  Kitchener's  reforms.  That  the  internal 
administration  is  not  neglected  is  testified  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  larger  sum  in  the  provincial  balances.  For 
the  coming  year  important  remissions  of  taxation  are 
provided.  Foremost  among  them  stands  the  salt  tax, 
which  alone  accounts  for  220,000 — a  reduction  of 
no  less  than  25  per  cent.,  which  is  open  to  no  objec- 
tion unless  it  be  the  superior  claim  for  remission  of  the 
exotic  income  tax.  Other  remissions  and  special 
grants,  notably  a  large  one  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  Police  Department,  bring  up  the  relief  to 
2\  millions,  and  leave  the  next  financial  year  to  close 
with  an  estimated  balance  of  a  million. 

Lord  Milner  devoted  a  great  part  of  the  second  of 
his  farewell  speeches,  delivered  at  Pretoria  on  Wednes- 
day, to  a  lament  over  the  continued  parochialism  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  lamentable  indeed.  Johannesburg 
hates  Pretoria,  the  population  of  both  towns  carp  un- 
ceasingly at  the  administration  ;  then  by  way  of  further 
emphasis  of  racial  divergences  the  Boers  refused  to 
come  and  listen  to  the  speech.  And  yet  few  adminis- 
trators have  been  more  respected  by  the  civil  servants  ; 
everyone  outside  clique  jealousy  has  felt  enthusiasm 
over  the  sum  of  work  done  which  Lord  Milner  sketched 
at  Pretoria.  The  reforms  in  law  and  administrative 
machinery,  the  energy  spent  in  building  railways,  the 
development  of  agriculture,  of  industry  and  education, 
prove  how  efficient  a  form  of  government  is  a  single 
administrator.  Will  there  be  as  much  efficiency  when 
his  functions  are  divided  off  as  they  will  be  into  Houses 
of  Parliament,  county  councils  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce ?  In  such  circumstances  one  likes  better  than 
any  sham  humility  the  Ben  Jonson  note  of  Lord  Milner's 
epilogue  :  "  By  God  'tis  good  and  if  you  like  it  you 
may." 

In  the  debate  on  the  Transvaal  contribution  Mr. 
Lyttelton  made  a  little  howler,  which  after  a  day's 
verification  Sir  Edward  Reid  did  not  fail  to  press  home. 
The  House  rises  to  a  slip  of  this  sort  as  the  pedagogue 
to  a  false  quantity.  Mr.  Lyttelton  argued  that  the 
capitalists  who  had  raised  the  10,000,000  would  pocket 
a  large  profit.  He  had  forgotten  that  the  profits  were  at 
the  time  promised  to  the  Transvaal  Government.  But 
the  important  thing  is  not  what  happened  to  this  par- 
ticular loan  but  the  likelihood  of  the  Transvaal  being  able 
eventually  to  pay  the  ^30,000,000  promised  when  the 
English  loan  of  ^35,000,000  was  raised.  Everyone 
over-estimated  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  the  re- 
covery when  it  began  was  rapid,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  now  everyone  equally  under-estimates  the 
development.  An  Opposition  speaker  had  enough  faith 
in  democracy  to  suggest  that  if  representative  govern- 
ment were  granted,  the  Transvaal  would  promptly 
disclaim  the  obligation. 

It  sounds  rather  ridiculous  for  a  past  First  Lord 
to  ask  why  the  naval  estimates  have  increased  so 
much  in  late  years,  but  Lord  Spencer  probably 
adopted  the  role  of  ingenu  to  give  Lord  Selbprne 
an  opportunity  of  telling  the  country  how  much 
it  has  got  for  its  money.  The  First  Lord  repu- 
diated the  mischievous  heresy  that  the  two-power 
standard  was  ever  intended  to  apply  to  France  and 
Russia  especially,  and  reaffirmed  the  sound  doctrine 
that  the  standard  is  meant  to  secure  a  margin  of  safety 
against  the  combined  battle  strength  of  the  two  next 
strongest  naval  Powers.  The  position  he  assumed  was 
not  entirely  consistent  with  the  Board's  admission  that 
in  view  of  changed  conditions  the  fourth  cruiser  and 
certain  additional  destroyers  which  were  to  be  laid 
down  according  to  the  programme  1904-5  have  been 
postponed. 
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Germany  now  possesses  more  first-class  battleships 
than  France,  and  the  United  States  as  many  as  France, 
and  therefore  it"  Lord  Selborne  wishes  his  definition  of 
the  two-power  standard  to  be  taken  as  accurate,  he  will 
differ  sharply  from  the  "Times  ",  which  declares  that 
"  the  fortune  of  war  has  affected  the  balance  of  naval 
power  appreciably  in  our  favour ".  The  First  Lord 
admitted  the  new  programme  to  be  a  small  one,  and 
there  is  some  foundation  for  Lord  Goschen's  doubt 
whether  one  battleship  is  sufficient  to  provide  against 
future  contingencies.  Lord  Selborne  allowed  that  he 
felt  more  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  fast  modern 
armoured  cruisers  than  of  battleships.  Yet  he  con- 
sented to  the  postponement  of  the  fourth  armoured 
cruiser  and  the  new  estimates  make  provision  only 
for  three  ships  of  the  class  about  which  he  is  most 
anxious. 

Lord  Selborne's  speech  was  marked  by  the  clearness 
of  expression  which  has  always  been  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  explanatory  statements.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  keep  the  country 
regularly  informed  of  the  state  of  the  navy  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Service  ;  he  has  invariably  taken  the 
public  into  his  confidence  whenever  possible  and  his 
tenure  of  office  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  the 
great  reforms  carried  out  under  his  administration  but 
for  the  better  general  knowledge  of  naval  matters, 
mainly  brought  about  by  his  unceasing  endeavours 
to  educate  the  nation  to  understand  the  true  duties  and 
functions  of  the  navy  and  all  that  depends  upon  them. 

The  army  contract  scandal,  as  it  is  already  called 
with  charitable  anticipation,  was  very  sensibly  treated 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  in  Monday's 
debate.  The  public  is  greatly  attracted  to  a  scandal  ; 
and  already  much  harm  has  been  done  by  whispered 
suspicions  about  firms  and  officials.  So  many  people 
have  "  shrewd  suspicions  where  thejeakage  occurred  ", 
and  there  is  no  checking  the  progress  of  the  con- 
fidential rumours.  The  opportunity  for  the  gossip  was 
supplied  by  last  year's  report  of  the  Controller  and 
Auditor-General,  which  ultimately  was  proved  to  be  so 
far  justified  that  a  special  committee  of  investigation 
w  as  appointed  in  January  last  to  inquire  into  the  South 
African  contracts.  Sir  William  Butler,  among  the 
severest  of  the  critics  of  the  war,  was  appointed 
chairman  and  his  committee  is  still  sitting. 

Vultures  will  always  exist  who  can  sniff  a  war  from 
afar  and  contrive  to  get  their  pickings.  They  flourished 
during  the  Crimean  war  and  the  race  is  not  likely  to 
be  extinct.  Everyone  who  knows  anything  of  the 
methods  of  supplying  stores  to  garrisons  even  in  peace 
time  is  aware  of  the  continued  temptation  dangled 
before  officers  in  charge  to  take  more  than  they  want  ; 
and  if  few  give  way  many  are  hoodwinked.  The  oppor- 
tunity in  war  is  greater  and  scandals  must  exist  ;  but 
very  serious  injustice  is  being  done  to  some  contractors, 
who  were  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Controller  and 
Auditor-General's  account,  by  the  suspension  of  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  to  officials  hinted  at.  Some  unfounded 
suspicions  against  certain  Canadian  firms  were  bruited 
two  years  ago  ;  and  it  would  be  well  now  to  withhold 
any  tittle-tattle  until  Sir  William  Butler's  committee 
has  reported  to  the  Army  Council.  Mr.  Norman,  when 
he  asked  the  question,  must  have  known  that  so  far  no 
one  had  been  punished  in  connexion  with  the  trans- 
actions, and  might  have  held  his  tongue. 

It  was  bad  luck  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
coming  back  after  his  illness,  to  be  faced  at  once  by 
contradictory  grounds  of  offence.  On  Tuesday  his 
philippic  was  against  obstruction,  on  Wednesday  he 
was  furious  for  the  lack  of  it  ;  the  enemy  under  their 
Parth  ian  leader  had  melted  away  in  the  night.  Sir 
Acland  Hood  first  manumitted  all  Unionists  by  special 
act  and  under  suggestion  the  w-hole  party  at  once  made 
themselves  scarce.  After  Mr.  Balfour  with  becoming 
seriousness  had  urged  the  propriety  of  the  Government 
not  interfering  with  private  members'  motions  only  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  spoke;  and.  but  two  protectionists 
stayed  to  vote,  one  of  them  the  faithful  Sir  F.  Banbury, 
the  obstructionist.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
could  only  make  parade  of  his  forces,  and  some  of  them 


I  too  must  have  slipped  away  ;  or  does  the  whole  free* 
J  trade  force  only  amount  to  254  ?  The  present  design 
I  is  to  repeat  his  parade  on  Wednesday  till  further  notice. 
Mr.  Balfour's  ingenuity  was  successful  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  later  in  the  constituencies  the  parade  of 
the  enemy  will  be  held  up  before  the  ignorant  as  a  great 
victory,  254  to  2  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  something  of  a  pro- 
nouncement as  to  the  course  tariff-reformers  should  take 
at  the  next  election  in  constituencies  where  the  sitting 
Unionist  member  is  against  tariff  reform.  A  Greenwich 
Conservative  wrote  to  him,  explaining  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  local  Unionist  association 
who  are  tariff-reformers,  in  putting  up  a  candidate  of 
their  own  against  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
justifies  their  action,  pointing  out  that  in  many  elections 
prominent  Unionist  free  traders  had  done  their  utmost 
to  get  Unionist  electors  to  vote  for  the  Opposition 
candidate.  In  ordinary  circumstances  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's letter  could  cause  no  surprise  ;  but  Greenwich  is  a 
somewhat  exceptional  case,  for  it  is  understood  that  the 
official  party  managers  are  supporting  Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  exact  position  is  that  Union- 
ist tariff-reformers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take 
their  own  course  on  this  vital  question,  free  from 
external  interference.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the 
Unionist  party  will  have  to  fight  out  this  domestic 
difference  ;  in  other  words,  the  anti-preference  group 
will  either  have  to  come  into  line  or  leave  the  party. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  while  Mr.  Balfour  persists  in 
his  present  attitude.  As  to  the  personal  matter,  we 
should  indeed  be  sorry  to  lose  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  from  the 
House.  We  are  wholly  opposed  to  his  fiscal  position, 
but  we  are  at  the  same  time  very  sensible  of  the  good 
influence  of  his  personality  on  public  life  ;  and  as  a 
leader  in  Church  politics  he  is  essential.  But  it  is  not 
a  question  of  Greenwich  or  nowhere.  Lord  Hugh 
would  be  more  comfortably  seated,  and  more  securely, 
in  other,  and  perhaps  more  dignified,  constituencies 
than  Greenwich. 

The  debate  on  the  vote  for  the  allowance  of  ^5,000 
to  Mr.  Beck  will  result,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  more 
than  a  general  talk  about  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Beck's  imprisonment  and  the  Commission's  Report. 
Nothing  much  more  than  the  Commission  has  said  can 
be  said.  With  one  exception,  if  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  has, 
as  he  believes  he  has,  secured  that  its  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  better  organisation  of  the  Home 
Office,  the  Public  Prosecutor's  Office,  and  the  Prisons 
department  have  been  carried  out.  But  the  one 
exception  is  the  most  important.  Mr.  Asquith's 
opinion  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  criminal 
appeal  which  goes  further  than  the  alteration  intro- 
duced by  the  present  Bill,  making  the  statement  of  a 
case  by  a  judge  compulsory,  ought  to  be  acted  on.  The 
present  Home  Secretary  also  is  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  therefore  the  mild  proposition  of  the  Commission 
should  not  be  slavishly  followed.  Why  should  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas  not  turn  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
into  one  which  embodies  his  real  views  ? 

It  is  often  said  that  street-betting  men  and  gambling 
clubs  are  blackmailed  by  the  police  who  connive  at 
them  for  a  consideration.  A  bookmaker  named  Curtis 
has  shown  this  to  be  true  at  least  in  the  case  of 
ex-Detective-Inspector  McCarthy  who,  he  said,  took 
bribes  of  money  and  wine  and  cigars  for  shutting  his 
eyes.  Curtis  made  his  charges  to  Scotland  Yard  and 
McCarthy  was  dismissed  the  force.  McCarthy  then 
brought  an  action  for  slander  against  Curtis,  and  the 
verdict  was  against  him.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
general  corruption  amongst  the  police  needs  be  inferred 
from  this  one  instance.  But  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
Scotland  Yard  took  prompt  action  on  this  occasion  in 
the  interests,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Henry  said,  of  the 
public  and  the  police.  Upon  it  rests  the  duty  of 
clearing  the  force  of  its  black  sheep. 

The  colossal  scheme  of  the  proposed  London  and 
District  Electric  Power  Company  has  been  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  this  week.  With  an 
immense  capital  of  five  million  pounds  it  proposes  to 
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supply  electric  power  of  all  kinds  within  an  area  on 
which  the  administrative  County  of  London  is  only  a 
patch.  It  claims  that  under  present  conditions  cheap 
supplies  of  electricity  are  impossible  and  are  only  to  be 
provided  on  such  a  scale  as  it  proposes.  The  plan 
means  the  deposition  of  the  present  bodies  ;  and  one  of 
the  questions  to  be  fought  out  is  whether  really  the 
desired  cheapness  is  otherwise  impossible.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  present  companies  will  fight  hard 
against  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  distri- 
butors. But  one  point  of  a  wider  public  interest  has 
been  raised.  That  is  whether  such  a  monopoly  in  the 
largest  centre  of  population  in  the  empire  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  private  profit-seekers  ;  and  ought 
not  such  a  scheme,  if  desirable,  to  be  managed  by  a 
public  body  such  as  the  Water  Board.  The  conditions 
on  Tyneside,  where  a  similar  project  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  are  considerably 
different  from  those  in  the  London  area. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  very 
disinterested  offer  which  Messrs.  Harmsworth  were 
making  to  the  lower  form  boys  of  England.  Their 
proposal  was  that  a  lad  who  wanted  his  money  instincts 
to  be  developed  in  good  time  should  set  up  in  business 
as  colporteur,  and  spend  his  leisure,  not  in  foolish  games 
or  with  dull  books,  but  in  soliciting  orders  for  the 
snippet  rags  of  that  eminent  house.  This  week  we 
are  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  project  has  been 
abandoned.  The  prospectus  of  which  we  presented  so  full 
and  sympathetic  a  summary  has  been  withdrawn.  In 
short,  the  offer  is  off.  The  motives  that  led  to  this  grand 
renunciation  are  hidden,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  state  the 
ostensible  pretexts,  since  they  are  set  out  in  a  second 
circular,  not  issued,  like  its  predecessor,  to  the  youth 
of  England,  but  addressed  to  newsagents  all  over  the 
country.  "  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  the  newsagents'  trade  we  have  decided  to  discontinue 
the  supply  of  our  papers  to  colporteurs  in  all  districts 
where  newsagents'  shops  are  in  existence,  so  as  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  business  of  newsagents  ", 
and  on  this  concession  to  newsagents  is  founded  a 
seductive  plea  for  further  energy  in  pushing  the 
Harmsworth  publications. 

"  This  change  is  being  made  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  the  newsagents'  trade,  and  I  therefore  confidently 
appeal  to  you  to  reciprocate  by  pushing  our  publica- 
tions as  much  as  possible."  The  pretence  of  business 
motives  is  kept  up  to  the  very  end.  The  philanthropic 
cat  had  very  nearly  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
mercantile  bag — it  was  practically  confessed  that  the 
real  object  was  to  benefit  the  trade — but  just  in  time, 
with  a  touch  of  true  moral  art,  the  Manager  threw 
off  the  happy  suggestion  that  the  newsagents  might 
"reciprocate".  This  circular  is  dated  14  March.  It 
was  on  1 1  March  that  we  printed  the  article  that 
first  called  attention  to  the  "Dear  young  friend" 
scheme  which  has  now  been  extinguished.  Strange 
that  a  newspaper  enterprise  should  shrivel  under 
publicity. 

Mr.  Morley  unbent  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Monday ; 
for  once  he  left  his  usual  severity,  and  serenity,  of 
style.  Was  this  a  concession  to  an  audience  of  youths, 
for  he  was  addressing  the  "  League  of  Young 
Liberals "  ?  Mr.  Morley  does  not  often  indulge  in 
epigram,  and  still  less  in  tags.  But  this  speech  bristled 
with  tags  :  it  might  excite  the  envy,  to  compare  smaller, 
not  to  say,  small  things  with  great,  of  one  of  Mr. 
Walkley's  articles.  We  had  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sydney 
Smith,  Shakespeare,  Pitt,  and  "a  great  man", 
unnamed.  But  we  must  say  that  all  Mr.  Morley's 
tags  were  fresh  and  exquisitely  apposite.  Sir  Harry 
Vane's  "  subtle  casuistries  and  abstruse  hair-split- 
tings ",  and  Sydney  Smith's  Government  that  had 
tenacity  and  vigour  in  digging  its  own  grave  ;  these 
were  really  as  good  as  could  be;  and  this  "There 
was  the  Prime  Minister  sailing  under  bare  poles, 
scudding  along  "  ;  Mr.  Balfour  himself  must  delight  in 
its  cleverness.  We  are  the  more  thankful  for  Mr. 
Morley's  literary  graces  that  they  hide  his  politics  as  a 
climbing  rose  an  ugly  house. 


THE  FAR  EASTERN  DILEMMA. 

n^HE  situation  on  the  defeat  and  retirement  of  the 
J-  Tsar's  Manchurian  army  presents,  on  the  Russian 
side,  perhaps,  more  than  on  the  other,  one  of  the  most  \ 
complex  problems  that  have  ever  had  to  be  solved  in  the  ' 
annals  of  warfare.  One  of  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
flicts in  history  has  been  waging  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth.  Yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  neither 
of  the  two  belligerents  is  ever  likely  to  reach  the  other's 
capital  to  drive  its  conquest  home  and  dictate  terms 
of  peace.  Prospectively  the  military  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries  are  in  the  same  category. 
Both  are  invulnerable  in  spite  of  the  enormous  losses 
suffered  on  both  sides  in  men  and  money,  and  both 
are  prepared  to  continue  the  struggle  to  the  end. 
Japan's  45,000,000  population  could  if  need  be  supply 
an  army  equal  in  numbers  and  perhaps  superior  in 
efficiency  to  that  of  France,  or  even  Germany.  Her 
financial  status  is  higher  at  this  moment  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  or  during  the  war.  Russia's  output  of 
fighting  material  is  comparatively  exhaustless  and, 
seeing  her  vast  natural  resources,  half  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  touched,  her  credit  ought  to  be  sound. 
The  difficulties  placed  in  her  way  of  borrowing  in  the 
foreign  markets  by  friends  and  opponents  are  obviously 
the  outcome  of  diplomatic  strategy  and  particularly  ill 
advised  in  the  case  of  any  ally. 

The  stakes  in  the  final  issue  of  the  great  duel  in 
Manchuria  are  of  vital  consequences  to  both  parties. 
It  is  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Pacific,  the  centre 
of  present-day  international  gravity.  For  Russia  to 
consent  to  negotiate  for  peace  would  be  to  accept  final 
humiliation.  To  compare  her  present  position  in  Man- 
churia with  that  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
America  is  somewhat  beside  the  mark.  Russia  is 
fighting  for  a  seaboard  and  for  a  predominant  position 
at  the  base  of  her  wealthy  Eastern  possessions. 
England's  conflict  with  the  United  States  was  to 
maintain  her  hold  on  a  people  she  despised,  whose 
nature  she  failed  to  read.  "  A  high  authority  standing 
behind  the  Foreign  Office  at  S.  Petersburg ",  we 
are  told,  has  put  the  case  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
into  a  nutshell,  a  very  small  nutshell  indeed  be  it 
observed.  He  thus  summarises  his  remarks  on  the 
situation  :  if  the  Emperor  decides  on  continuing  the  war 
he  will  risk  Vladivostok  ;  if  he  elects  to  conclude  a  pre- 
mature peace  he  will  risk  S.  Petersburg.  It  is  natural 
then  that  various  conflicting  rumours  of  peace  overtures, 
alternating  with  orders  for  immediate  mobilisation  and 
Russia's  determination  to  continue  the  struggle  to  the 
bitter  end,  should  fill  the  air  and  press.  It  may  be 
that  the  judgment  of  the  majority  both  abroad  and 
in  Russia  is  for  a  speedy  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
best  terms  obtainable  for  Russia.  In  the  first  place 
Russia's  navy  in  its  present  condition  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  no  match  for  that  of  her  adversary, 
and  is  not  likely  for  many  years  to  be  in  a  position 
to  contest  Japan's  right  of  way  in  the  Pacific.  The 
material  for  filling  up  the  serious  wastage  in  the 
Manchurian  army  is  too  far  away  and  the  means  of 
transport  at  her  disposal  too  inadequate  for  timely  and 
efficient  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  Japan,  who  is 
meanwhile  master  of  the  situation.  Russia's  internal 
disorders  and  the  consequent  apathy  of  her  people  for 
the  issues  of  a  war  which  they  say  is  but  a  colonial  one, 
situated  too  remotely  from  the  heart  of  the  country  to 
be  rightfully  appreciated,  are  serious  obstacles  to 
mobilisation  and  recruiting  for  the  army  at  this 
juncture.  The  plan  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
Manchuria  within  Russia's  frontier  and  of  postponing 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  till  preparation  on  the  more 
efficient  scale  be  complete  does  not  appear  to  carry 
general  favour.  No  country  can  bide  her  time  for  ex- 
pansion or  conquest  better  than  Russia.  But  such 
patient  endurance  as  we  have  had  examples  of  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  been  the  outcome  of 
patriotism  and  staunch  loyalty  to  a  national  cause. 
When  disintegrated  Russia,  prostrate  under  the 
Tartar  yoke,  elected  to  wait  for  the  supreme  moment 
when  she  could  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  her  foe  and 
rose  united  to  shake  off  her  bondage,  it  was  a  holy 
national  crusade.  Again  when  Peter  the  Great,  suffer- 
ing defeat  after  defeat,  postponed  the  renewal  of  his 
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contest  with  Sweden  to  prepare  his  army  for  victory, 
it  was  a  struggle  tor  the  possession  ol  an  entrance  into 
Europe  on  the  borders  of  the  Fatherland.  The  present 
campaign,  though  begun  with  enthusiasm,  lias  never 
been  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  popular.  The  seat 
of  the  war  is  too  far  removed  from  the  centre,  and  the 
inconvenience  and  sufferings  endured  by  the  soldiers 
in  transit  have  left  their  mark  on  the  popular  mind. 

The  startling  revelations  of  Japan's  superior  military 
equipment  and  thorough  preparedness  for  war  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  painful  deficiency  of  Russian  organi- 
sation for  the  contest  on  the  other  were  a  sad  dis- 
appointment to  the  people.  The  progress  of  the  war 
seemed  to  show  that  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of 
gaining  a  victory,  no  probability  of  obtaining  any  ad- 
vantages in  the  end.  In  the  meantime  industry  and 
commerce  were  suffering  from  the  consequences  of 
this  war.  Disaffection  of  the  people  brought  on  by 
distrust  in  the  ultimate  prospects  of  this  terrible 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  money  was  at  the  extreme  point. 
Confidence  in  the  governing  classes  who  had  brought 
on  this  war  was  at  an  end.  Everything  tended  to 
general  apathy  and  despair  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East. 

On  the  other  hand  Russian  interests  at  stake  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  are  absolutely  vital.  Peter  the 
Great  was  not  slow  to  make  a  practical  application  to 
his  own  policy  of  the  paradox  :  the  land  divides  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  the  sea  unites  them.  He  realised 
the  paramount  importance  of  uniting  Russia's  mighty 
rivers  with  the  open  sea  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
her  material  resources  and  of  retaining  her  proper 
place  in  political  importance  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  What  Peter  I.  worked  at  all  his  lifetime  to 
accomplish  in  the  West,  his  successors  have  since  been 
struggling  to  consummate  in  the  East.  The  fifty 
million  square  miles  of  territory,  with  its  vast  resources 
and  wealth  of  minerals,  required  greater  facilities  for 
outlet  in  development  than  the  5,000  miles  railway 
running  west  was  able  to  promise  in  the  near  future. 
Russia,  the  mammoth  country,  needed  a  winter- 
open  seaboard.  Frustrated  in  her  attempts  to  secure 
one  in  Europe,  she  turned  her  attention  East  and  here 
again  at  the  moment  when  she  had  almost  secured 
what  promised  to  be  for  her  a  second  Constantinople, 
she  finds  herself  baffled  and  disappointed.  The  Tsar 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  railway  intended  to 
fulfil  the  cherished  aim  of  his  father,  to  rouse  up  the 
dormant  condition  of  the  resources  of  Siberia,  to  unite 
West  with  East  by  an  iron  ribbon  laid  across  a  whole 
continent.  The  Far  Eastern  borderland  was  intended 
for  an  adjunct  to  the  purpose  of  this  railway.  And 
besides  the  geographical  and  commercial  considera- 
tions involved,  Russia's  prestige  is  at  stake  ;  her  su- 
premacy in  Eastern  Asia  would  be  doomed  by  accepting 
peace  without  honour.  The  alternative  therefore 
remains — a  lull  in  the  fight  by  Russia's  withdrawal 
into  Siberia.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  every 
incentive  for  Russia  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  Con- 
centrated within  her  own  border,  with  all  the  expe- 
rience of  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  in  her  favour, 
she  might  remodel  her  army  and  prepare  for  the  next 
trouble  on  a  larger  and  more  efficient  scale.  Her  home 
quarrels  settled,  her  people  propitiated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  reasonable  reform,  her  flagging  industries 
would  revive,  agrarian  disaffection  and  strikes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  disappear.  Confidence  in  the 
Government  at  home  and  in  the  steady  increase  of  her 
available  resources  abroad  would  tend  to  strengthen 
her  financial  credit  in  the  European  market,  and  help 
to  replenish  her  exchequer.  This  improved  condition 
of  her  affairs  would  moreover  provide  her  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  Still  the  end  might  be  as  far  off  as 
ever.  The  tides  of  armed  men  would  flow  in  and  ebb 
as  the  two  nations'  fighting  forces  fluctuated  alternately. 
Foreign  diplomacy  alone  can  end  it,  when  both  sides, 
tired  of  the  struggle,  are  equally  anxious  for  peace. 


MR.  MORLEY  OR  LORD  ROSEBERY  ? 

TT  was  very  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberal  wire-pullers  to  allow  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord 
Rosebery  to  occupy  the  stage  on  successive  nights. 
Certainly  the  entertainment  gained  much  in  piquancy  by 


this  arrangement  ;  but.  both  performances  were  intended 
to  be  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  part)  ,  w  hich  must  have 
lost  in  precise  proportion  as  the  audience  gained.  It 
was  as  though  one  were  to  organise  a  two  nights 
variety  entertainment  on  behalf  of  a  charity,  and  provide 
a  speaker  on  the  second  night  who  gave  a  contradictory 
and  hostile  account  of  the  object  of  the  charity  as  set 
forth  by  the  speaker  of  the  first  night.  The  discrepancy 
might  well  prove  an  extra  attraction  to  the  spectators 
but  it  would  hardly  gain  many  subscribers  to  the  charity. 
It  was  especially  hard  on  the  party  managers  just  now, 
for  Liberals  of  all  shades  have  lately  been  so  happy 
basking  in  the  sun  of  the  fiscal  question,  Roseberyites 
lying  down  quietly  with  C.-B.  centre,  that  the  country 
was  beginning  to  forget  the  old  wranglings,  the  Chester- 
field programme,  "methods  of  barbarism  "  and  all.  It 
began  to  look  as  if  all  the  trouble  were  on  the  Government 
side.  Now  the  illusion  has  been  dispelled  with  an 
indifference  to  Liberal  interests  so  delightfully  cynical 
as  to  suggest  the  hand  of  Lord  Rosebery.  More  than 
once  before  now  has  he  cut  in  when  another  Liberal 
orator's  appearance  had  been  billed.  He  got  in  before 
Mr.  Asquith  on  a  famous  occasion  and  partially  eclipsed 
him,  and  it  may  be  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same  for  Mr.  Morley  now.  If  he  did,  we 
rather  think  he  missed  it.  Lord  Rosebery  will  not 
congratulate  himself  on  giving  Mr.  Morley  the  chance 
of  advising  young  Liberals  not  to  "make  up  as 
Unionists  ".  And  how  is  it  that  young  Liberals  in  par- 
ticular should  believe  in  Mr.  Morley,  whose  Liberalism 
is  indisputably  old  ?  We  had  the  idea  that  it  was 
Lord  Rosebery  who  fancied  himself  as  the  natural 
leader  of  Liberal  youth.  We  seem  to  remember  a 
good  many  expressions  of  his,  about  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  Liberal  League,  pointing  that  way. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  may  perhaps  say  that  he  is  the 
hero  of  the  really  young  Liberals  while  Mr.  Morley 
appeals  to  those  who  call  themselves  young.  Certainly 
the  appositeness  of  the  name  "young  Liberals"  to  a 
League  which  includes  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  very  striking.  No  doubt,  though  not  a 
women's  but  a  men's  Liberal  society,  they  found  it  a 
delicate  business  to  define  the  limits  of  youth.  What- 
ever term  they  fixed  would  keep  out  somebody,  so 
they  drew  the  line  nowhere  and  "  young  Liberals  " 
include  the  veterans,  evergreen,  and  so  youthful, 
like  their  eternal  principles.  And  Mr.  Morley,  to  please 
everybody,  told  them  that  youth  was  a  power  and  that 
youth,  Liberal  youth  that  is,  could  not  do  better  than 
imitate  old  age. 

Certainly  there  was  no  suggestion  of  youthful 
creativeness  in  either  Mr.  Morley's  programme  or 
Lord  Rosebery's.  Of  the  two  Mr.  Morley's  was  the 
less  negative,  for  it  at  any  rate  put  forward  some  great 
heads  of  policy,  though  without  exception  they  were 
familiar  ;  some  of  them,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
worn  out.  Mr.  Morley  nails  his  colours  to  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  :  he  holds  now,  as  he  held  before,  that 
the  Irish  sphinx  will  never  get  her  answer  until  we 
grant  Ireland  Home  Rule,  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
defined  it.  If  dual  government  is  a  curse,  united 
government  had  not  proved  an  unmixed  blessing.  He 
is,  also,  for  universal  secular  state  education.  He 
adheres  to  his  condemnation  of  the  South  African 
war,  and  we  can  only  infer  from  his  words  that  he 
would  have  this  country  avoid  war  at  any  price.  No 
doubt  he  would  allow  us  to  repel  an  invasion,  if  we 
could  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  single  event  he 
would  apparently  condemn  the  resort  to  force.  On 
one  point  we  agree  with  Mr.  Morley.  It  would  be 
better  not  to  disturb  the  existing  Crown  Colony  admi- 
nistration of  the  Transvaal,  if  the  colony  cannot  be 
trusted  with  responsible  government.  Finally  Mr. 
Morley  blessed  the  advent  in  increased  force  of  Labour 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  though  he  fore- 
saw friction  between  them  and  the  next  Liberal 
Cabinet.  He  might  have  gone  on  to  say  that  he  also 
foresaw  the  pressing  of  legislative  proposals  by  these 
Labour  members  absolutely  incompatible  with  every 
principle  of  Liberalism,  dear  to  him  and  the  Liberal 
saints  of  old.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  Manchester  schoolman 
still,  and  modern  trade-unionism  and  modern  Labour 
policy  is  the  very  contradiction  of  all  the  Manchester 
men  held  dear,  with  the  sole  exception  of  free  trade- 
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When  they  learn  to  consider  free  trade  on  its  merits, 
unmixed  with  irrelevant  political  propaganda,  trade- 
unionists  will  drop  free  trade  as  they  have  dropped  the 
rest  of  Cobdenism.  They  will  perceive  that  they  cannot 
serve  collectivism  and  individualism  at  the  same  time. 
Nor  is  it  as  strange  as  some  tariff-reformers  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  not  learned  this  yet.  There  are 
very  many  Conservative  tariff-reformers,  reputed  edu- 
cated men,  who  have  no  difficulty  in  backing  pre- 
ferential tariffs  on  protectionist  lines  while  they 
preach  against  collectivism  in  municipal  and  labour 
questions  and  do  not  tire  of  denouncing  trade-unions. 
Why  should  we  expect  the  trade-union  workman  to  be 
educated  quicker  than  the  middle-class  Conservative  ? 
We  look  for  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  both, 
when  both  alike  will  consistently  reject  practical  em- 
bodiments of  the  philosophy  of  the  old  Liberalism. 
Mr.  Morley  stands  where  he  ever  did,  an  old  Liberal. 
He  has  certainly  kept  the  faith,  though  most  happily  he 
has  not  finished  his  course.  The  old  watchwords  have 
for  him  their  old  efficacy.  Political  reform  is  more  to 
him  than  social  reform,  a  vote  is  better  than  bread; 
pulling  down  lords  and  bishops  and  disestablishing 
churches  is  better  work  than  protecting  workmen 
against  dangerous  trades  or  developing  by  State  aid  the 
empire's  agricultural  and  industrial  resources.  The 
army  and  navy  are  at  best  a  necessary  evil.  A  little 
city  that  governs  itself,  no  matter  how" badly,  is  better 
than  an  empire  that  is  governed,  no  matter  how  well. 
This  is  Liberalism  pure,  the  old  brand,  and  Mr.  Morley 
thinks  it  fit  for  young  Liberals.  Well,  we  never  heard 
there  was  any  particular  danger,  as  somebody  said  the 
other  day,  in  putting  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Lord 
Rosebery  seems  to  have  found  the  reverse  process 
less  easy.  His  programme,  one  of  the  unauthorised 
programmes  through  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Morley,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  to  steer 
triumphantly,  is  the  rejection  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
the  maintenance  of  the  Japanese  alliance,  the  pre- 
servation of  property,  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
South  Africa,  a  colonial  conference  forbidden  to  discuss 
duties  on  imported  food,  Lord  Kitchener  for  the 
War  Office,  educational  equality,  and  efficiency  all 
round.  The  practical  part  of  this  programme  is  plainly, 
what  Mr.  Morley  called  it,  "  making  up  as  Unionists  ". 
The  remainder  is  mostly  words.  Lord  Rosebery  knows 
quite  well  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  not  go  to  the 
War  Office,  even  if  Liberals  do  come  into  power.  He 
knows  too  that  to  cry  efficiency  is  mere  electioneering 
clap-trap.  His  conception  of  educational  equality  is 
not  the  same  as  Mr.  Morley's,  and  his  social  and 
industrial  programme  is  collectivist.  Only  on  free 
trade  is  he  in  true  agreement  with  Mr.  Morley  ;  which 
is  to  say,  they  agree  in  their  desire  to  turn  out  the 
present  Ministry. 

So  far  as  policy  goes,  a  Unionist  will  necessarily  pre- 
fer Lord  Rosebery's  rdgime  to  Mr.  Morley's  ;  but  why 
the  country  should  trouble  itself  to  exchange  the  hybrid 
Conservatism  of  to-day  for  Lord  Rosebery's  version  of 
Liberalism  is  not  easy  to  see.  Did  the  country  regard 
him  as  a  great  man  of  action,  it  would  be  intelligible 
enough.  A  change  of  persons  may  be  desirable  with- 
out any  change  of  policy.  But  that  is  just  the  view 
the  country  does  not  take  of  Lord  Rosebery.  It  believes 
in  his  policy  more  than  it  believes  in  him.  That  is  why 
with  a  political  apparatus  far  more  in  keeping  with  the 
times  than  theirs,  Lord  Rosebery  has  yet  been  beaten 
by  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  political  view  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists  was  in 
closer  accord  with  the  position  of  the  average 
British  elector  than  that  of  any  other  political 
group.  It  was  not  Liberalism,  indeed,  neither  was  it 
Toryism.  It  was  an  opportunism  which  rejected  the 
three  elements  in  Liberalism  the  public  most  disliked, — 
Home  Rule,  anti-militarism,  and  individualism — and 
took  to  itself  the  most  popular  elements  in  Conser- 
vatism— imperial  foreign  and  colonial  policy  and  social 
reform  by  state  action.  Yet  it  failed.  It  failed  simply 
because  Lord  Rosebery  had  not  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  he 
never  led  them.  Had  he  spoken  as  plainly  about  Home 
Rule  two  or  three  years  ago  as  he  has  during  the  last 
ten  days,  he  might  have  convinced  the  bulk  of  his 
party ;  whereas  now  his  plain  speaking  merely  puts 


them  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  Reu- 
|  mond  knows  his  man.  Lord  Rosebery  might  be  sent 
i  for  to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  can  never  lead  the 

Liberal  party,  still  less  the  country.  The  public  atti- 
■  tude  towards  him  is  the  converse  of  the  trooper's 
l  attitude  to  Wellington.  He  did  not  like  him,  but  he 
j  absolutely  believed  in  him.     The   public  likes  Lord 

Rosebery,  but  it  does  not  believe  in  him. 


KUROPATKIN  AND  OYAMA. 

THE  unceremonious  dismissal  of  Kuropatkin  from 
his  command,  while  still  actually  at  grips  with  his 
opponents,  has  about  it  a  certain  disregard  for  human 
feeling  which  will  gain  him  sympathy  from  all  sides. 
The  appointment  of  Linievitch  to  succeed  him  shows  an 
even  grosser  contempt  for  the  decencies  which  usually 
shroud   such   unpleasant   arrangements.  Kuropatkin 
I  may  find  what  consolation  he  may  from  the  knowledge 
that  his  subordinate  only  supplants  him  because  no  one 
else  cared  to  take  a  position  which,  difficult  as  the 
military  situation  may  make  it,  is  almost  impossible 
when  "the  political  influences  which  bear  upon  it  are 
considered.    For  a  junior  to  be  ordered  to  supplant  a 
senior  in  the  heat  of  action  is  not  only  an  insult  to  the 
latter,  it  is  destructive  to  the  confidence  and  discipline 
of  all  ranks,  and  weakens  authority  at  a  moment  when 
everything  should   be  done  to  strengthen  it,  unless 
indeed  such  heroic  measure  be  too  manifestly  for  the 
public  good  to  gainsay  it.  Kuropatkin  has  indeed  already 
found  champions  to  defend  him,  but  we  have  not  yet 
heard  them  advance  all  that  might  be  said  for  him.  Some 
have  described  him  as  a  man  of  character,  one  who 
j  truckled  to  no  man's  rank,  and  held  his  own  opinions 
I  with  an  honesty  and  tenacity  almost  unknown  in  official 
Russia,  and  not  easy  to  find  anywhere  else.  Others  have 
praised  his  careful  thought  for  the  comfort  of  his  men. 
i  His  personal  courage,  kindly  disposition,  and  simplicity 
!  of  manner  have  made  many  friends.  We  have  regarded 
!  him  from  another  aspect  all  along,  and  have  been 
!  guided  in  forming  the  opinion  we  have  of  him  not 
J  only  by  such  sterling  qualities  as  we  have  enumerated, 
but  by  a  recollection  of  what  the  man  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  in  great  crises  that  have  passed.  Kuropatkin 
was  chief  of  the  staff  to  Skobeleff  during  the  war  of 
1877-78.    The  right-hand  man  of  that  most  brilliant 
leader,  he  won  confidence  where  confidence  was  indeed 
a  plant  of  slow  growth.    To  have  served  with  and 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  Skobeleff  is  high  honour. 
But  Kuropatkin  has  done  more.    He  has  criticised  the 
war  of  1877-78  with  a  sagacity  and  a  nice  analysis 
which  no  man  unendowed  with  brain  power,  insight, 
and  knowledge  of  a  very  high   order  indeed  could 
have  exhibited.    These  writings  of  his  are  no  doubt 
little  known  in  England  ;   some  soldiers  may  have 
heard  of  them,  hardly  more  than  a  few  have  probably 
read  them.    But  they  are  there,  and  in  considerable 
bulk  too,  all  the  same.    They  have  done  much  for  the 
Russian  army,  they  have  done  more  for  those  of  other 
nations  who  have  mentors  well  equipped  and  resolute  to 
teach.    These  writings  show  Kuropatkin  to  be  a  man 
j  who  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  of  arms. 
:  They  exhibit  originality,  shrewdness,   and  common- 
sense  in  every  line,  and  after  he  wrote  them  Kuropatkin 
became  Minister  of  War,  where  his  thoughts  must  have 
been    engrossed   with    subjects  demanding  a  larger 
!  horizon  than  is  necessary  for  criticising  campaigns. 
!  Since  then  he  has  been  called  upon  to  lead  the  Russian 
j  armies  in  the  field  in  circumstances  that  must  have  been 
as  embarrassing  as  possibly  any  which  a  leader,  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  face.    Finally  a  good  soldier 
has  met  with  a  crushing  reverse.    Yet  the  most  difficult 
j  operation  of  war  is  to  extricate  a  beaten  army,  and 
j  Kuropatkin  did  that  admirably  at  Liao-yang,  and  even 
I  at   Mukden  managed  to  get  an  orderly  start  of  his 
opponents,  carrying  almost  all  his  guns  with  him. 
True,  it  will  be  argued  a  good  tactician  may  be  a 
bad  strategist,  and  one  cannot  defend  the  strategy 
which  jeopardised  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  in  the 
above-named  battles.    Tactics  however  are  a  general's 
own,  strategy  is  often  the  work  of  his  masters.    But  a 
man  of  character  will  throw  up  his  post  before  he  allows 
[  his  judgment  to  be  overruled  ?    There  is  however  such 
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B  quality  as  loyally,  such  patience  as  will  strive  to 
make  the  best  of  b.ul,  such  devotion  to  duty  as  will 
coerce  the  stoutest  heart  to  bend  its  will  to  that  of 
another.  We  cannot  now  judge  of  these  things,  per- 
haps we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  till  the  archives  of 
S.  Petersburg  give  up  their  dead.  We  cannot  judge  a 
Russian  by  the  standard  of  this  country,  but  we  may 
extend  the  sense  of  fairness  to  an  unfortunate  general. 
And  while  we  do  not  know  the  true  circumstances 
of  Kuropatkin's  case,  we  would  do  well  to  apply  to  it 
the  experiences  we  can  cull  from  our  own  history,  j 
Torrington  was  dishonoured  at  the  moment  when  he 
penned  that  phrase  "the  fleet  in  being"  which  has  j 
stamped  him  famous,  and  far-seeing.  Marlborough's 
military  capacity  was  decried  by  not  a  few  and  he 
died  disgraced.  Wellington  would  have  been  dis- 
missed during  his  early  struggles  in  the  Peninsula 
had  a  large  party  in  the  State  been  able  to 
translate  their  opinion  into  actions.  "  Such  things  be  ", 
as  Nelson  too  wrote  in  bitterness,  and  neither  the  suc- 
cessful nor  the  unsuccessful  general  is  proof  against 
the  whims  or  jealousy  of  courts  and  council  chambers. 
Perhaps  Kuropatkin  recalls  most  nearly  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  whom  Napoleon  placed  perhaps  highest 
amongst  his  opponents,  the  general  who  but  for  an 
Aulic  Council  and  disloyal  colleagues  might  have 
anticipated  Waterloo  in  1809,  but  saw  a  Swartzen- 
berg  pluck  the  laurels  he  had  sown.  Unsuccessful 
Kuropatkin  has  been,  but  we  cannot  yet  justly  call  him 
incompetent. 

On  the  other  hand  can  we  rightly  place  the  successful 
Oyama  in  a  niche  in  the  Valhalla  where  are  gathered  i 
the  great  captains  of  history?    He  has  a  claim  to  j 
enter  those  precincts,  but  has  he  an  undisputed  claim  ? 
Again,  we  cannot  as  yet  answer  the  question  because 
we  cannot  yet  appreciate  the  forces  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  or  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome. 
But  that  he  had   much   to  aid  him  which  his  van- 
quished  opponent  had   not  is    certain.     What  the 
power  of  Oyama  is    at   present   in  Japan   is  only 
faintly  recognised  by  us.      His   word  is  law  where 
military   questions   are   concerned.     The   whole  re- 
sources of  his  country,  money  and  men  alike,  are  at  his 
beck  and  call.    His  choice  of  action  is  absolutely  free 
and   unfettered,  and   he   can   count  on  unexampled 
courage  from  his  men,  and   the   most  unquestioning 
loyalty  from  his  colleagues.    What  such  advantages 
mean  we  may  sum  up  by  the  assertion  that  great  suc- 
cess in  war  has  scarcely  ever   been  won  save  by  a 
dictator,  or  officer  invested  for  the  moment  with  such 
immunity  from  interference  and  such   command  of 
resources  as  only  autocrats  can  count  upon.    Caesar  in  ■ 
Gaul  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Senate.  Alexander, 
Frederick,  Napoleon  could  turn  the  whole  powers  of 
the  State  to  their  purpose.    Moltke  was  the  power  ; 
behind  the  throne.    Wellington  could  only  stride  boldly  1 
forward  when  his  patience  and  success  had  conquered 
doubt   and   criticism  and   hesitation   at   home.  He 
created  the  breeze  that  at  length  carried  him  forward. 
By  men  not  hampered  as  was  he  and  many  another 
great  captain,  who  never   succeeded  in  gaining  the 
adequate  ascendency,  the   task   of   making   war  is 
comparatively  easy.     An  army  is  created  to  carry  out  a 
distinct  and  definite  end.    Strategy  and  policy  grow  up  , 
hand  in  hand.    The  instrument  is  insensibly  adapted  to 
the  purpose.     The  end  calls  the  means  into  being. 
The  fostering  care  of  a  kind  of  providence  diverts  the 
best  spirit  and  brains  of  an  entire  population  to  the 
object  in  view.    This  is  the  secret  of  Germany  regene-  , 
rated  after  Jena,  of  Japan  sprung  into  the  newly  dis- 
covered intelligence  of  a  youth.    The  real  question  j 
is  not  did  Oyama  outwit  Kuropatkin,  but  did  he  make 
all  possible  use  of  the  powers  at  his  disposal  ?  Would 
a  great  military  genius  have  let  anything  but  a  rabble 
escape  from  Liao-Yang,  would  a  commander  of  the 
highest  type  have  allowed  a  gun  to  slip  past  him 
at   Mukden?     It   is   questions  such   as   these  that 
history  will  one  day  deal  with.    She  will  weigh  in  the 
balance  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  events,  and  it  is  [ 
by  the  verdict  of  carefully  balanced  opinions,  and  the 
relentless  testimony  of  facts  now  hidden  from  us  that 
the  fame  of  Oyama  will  stand  or  fall. 


VDMIRALS    OF   THE  FUTURE. 

TT  is  not  often  that  a  blue  book  contains  such 
*  valuable  and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  matter 
on  boys  and  examinations  and  examiners  as  the  account 
of  the  four  interview  committees  which  have  been  held 
at  the  Admiralty  from  February  1904  to  February  1905. 
High  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  and  distinguished  captains, 
headmasters  of  public  schools,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
First  Lord's  Private  Office,  give  us  their  experiences 
face  to  face  with  the  small  candidates  of  12  '8,  as  they 
are  quaintly  described.  We  are  told  what  they  imagine 
to  be  the  feelings,  or  what  they  observe  as  to  the  de- 
meanour of  these  little  chaps,  the  admirals  of  the  future, 
in  their  presence.  When  the  plan  was  initiated  of 
selecting  suitable  candidates  for  Osborne  without  rely- 
ing on  the  most  objectionable  method  of  competitive 
examinations  with  their  cramming  accompaniment,  it 
seemed  a  promising  experiment,  as  we  said  at  the  time, 
and  one  which  might  very  well  be  extended  in  other 
directions.  Amidst  the  general  satisfaction,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  committees  that  have  sat  with  the 
method  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  naval  candidates, 
the  Headmaster  of  Haileybury,  describing  this  method  of 
examination  as  the  best  yet  devised  in  England,  observes 
that  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  entrance  to  the 
army  should  be  regulated  on  similar  lines.  As  there  is  no 
competitive  examination  the  possibility  of  cramming  is 
reduced  to  a  considerable  extent.  Vet  the  committees 
have  not  been  quite  satisfied  on  this  point.  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Drury  speaks  of  his  satisfaction  with  the 
system  "  if  precautions  are  taken  in  every  way  to 
discourage  cramming  ".  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  thinks 
it  admirably  framed  to  disconcert  all  attempts  at 
cramming,  though  he  had  been  amused,  he  says,  to  see 
the  transparent  devices  resorted  to  for  providing  the 
boys  with  suitable  answers  to  possible  questions  ;  and 
Viscount  Helmsley  remarks  that  the  attendant  evil  of 
the  competitive  system  is  at  all  events  made  almost  if 
not  quite  unavailing.  And  yet,  as  the  Headmaster  of 
Winchester  points  out,  though  the  desire  of  the  selec- 
tors, that  boys  presenting  themselves  should  have  had 
no  special  course  of  instruction,  had  been  notified  to 
schools  and  parents  candidates  had  been  educated  in 
"  Osborne  Classes  ". 

The  committees  are  resolved  that  these  attempts  to 
perpetuate  a  system  which  it  is  their  very  object  to 
destroy  shall  not  be  allowed  to  succeed.  Parents  had 
therefore  better  note  that  boys  who  have  not  been  edu- 
cated on  the  regular  lines  of  education  given  at  the 
schools  from  which  they  come  will  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  these  examinations.  Moreover  they  will  have 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  choosing  a  suitable  school 
more  seriously  than  they  do  in  many  cases.  In  fact 
schools  and  schoolmasters  and  parents  are  as  much  on 
their  trial  as  the  boys  themselves.  The  character  of  the 
school  determines  largely  those  broad  lines  of  general 
suitability  to  be  an  admiral  of  the  future  which  it  is 
the  province  of  the  committees  to  discover.  Selection 
will  be  largely  guided  by  the  kind  of  school  in  which 
the  boys  have  been  trained.  And  the  standard  of  the 
schools  varies  enormously.  Dr.  Burge  says  "  In  some 
schools  the  number  of  boys  was  so  small,  and  the  cur- 
riculum so  limited,  that  the  boys  who  came  from  them 
cannot  be  said  to  have  received  any  preliminary  education 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  to  fit  them  for  the  busy 
life  of  Osborne  ".  Mr.  Baddeley  remarks  on  this  topic 
that  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  private  schools  in  the 
country  where  the  fees  are  not  excessive,  and  yet  some 
parents  seem  almost  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  choose 
schools — often  at  a  great  distance  from  home — that  are 
small  in  size  and  inefficient  in  methods  of  teaching. 
"The  public  elementary  schools",  he  adds,  "would 
often  give  a  far  better  education  ".  These  schools  and 
their  boys  will  be  handicapped  disadvantageously. 
They  are  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  "  dress  up  " 
a  boy  to  pass  muster  in  this  examination  ;  and  thus 
they  offend  against  two  of  the  main  principles  on  which 
the  examiners  act.  Another  matter  which  the  examiners 
think  very  important  is  the  character  of  the  reports 
from  the  school  ;  what  can  be  said  of  the  general  moral 
character  and  intelligence  quite  apart  from  mere  ex- 
pertness  in  bookwork  and  knowledge  of  this  or  that 
subject.     Then  there  is  the  physical  development 
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and  fitness  of  the  boy.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  latter  can  be  judged  by  men  accustomed,  as 
are  most  of  the  examiners,  to  "  run  their  eye  "  over 
boys  of  all  classes.  But  especially  on  the  former  point 
the  guidance  of  a  master  who  will  supply  suggestive 
and  useful  reports  is  very  greatly  valued  and  relied  on. 
Some  of  the  examiners  complain  that  they  are  not 
assisted  so  much  as  they  might  be  by  schoolmasters.  One 
may  suppose  that  schoolmasters  have  some  delicacy  in 
presenting  reports  on  boys'  general  qualities  to  others 
than  their  parents  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  examiners  have 
found  that  the  best  schools  send  the  most  "  reliable  " 
reports  ;  and  again  parents  and  their  boys  will  have  to 
suffer  from  the  distrust  inspired  in  so  many  ways. 

With  every  admiration  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  the  examiners  have  managed  a  delicate  and 
difficult  business,  and  every  appreciation  of  their  fine 
scorn  of  book  subjects,  they  should  not  carry  their 
indifference  so  far  as  to  be  unfastidious  about  their 
own  use  of  words  and  phrases.  We  have  quoted 
"reliable"  and  we  notice  that  one  learned  member 
speaks  of  something  being  "  different  to  "  another. 
One  gallant  member's  grammar  makes  the  committee 
and  not  the  boys  exhibit  nervousness.  This  question 
of  nervousness  has  occupied  the  examiners  a  good 
deal.  Thev  want  to  put  the  boy  at  his  ease,  and  their 
plan  is  to  get  on  friendly  terms  by  asking  questions  at 
first  that  will  make  him  laugh.  The  drawback  to  this 
is,  as  one  of  the  examiners  remarks,  that  what  will 
make  one  boy  laugh  will  make  another  cry.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  future  admirals  of  ours  are 
very  young.  But  the  non-naval  members  give  very 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  admirals  of 
the  day  in  inspiring  confidence  in  these  admirals  of  the 
future.  This  experiment  has  been  justified  by  its 
success.  The  ordinary  examination  is  no  test  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the  life  that  lies  before 
him.  If  this  is  found  to  be  one  that  ensures,  as  Captain 
Christian  says,  the  best  kind  of  cadets  for  the  navy,  the 
question  must  be  asked,  why  should  it  not  be  applied 
in  other  directions? 


SCOTTISH  LANDLORDS  AND  THE  GOLDEN 
FLEECE. 

THE  task  of  valuing  a  flock  of  sheep  would  appear 
to  be  an  easy  one  for  experts  ;  yet  over  half  of 
Scotland  it  has  become  the  source  of  a  unique  trouble. 
The  subject  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  time  when  a  man 
entering  upon  tenancy  of  a  hill-farm  took  over  the  stock 
of  sheep  at  a  price  which  was  approximately  the  actual 
value.  Nowadays  the  transfer  is  no  such  easy  matter. 
The  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  stock  has  ceased  to  have 
any  reasonable  relation  to  the  actual  value.  Under  the 
lease,  it  falls  to  be  determined  by  two  arbiters,  or, 
should  they  differ  in  their  estimates,  by  an  oversman. 
One  of  the  arbiters  is  appointed  by  the  outgoing 
tenant ;  the  other  by  the  incoming  tenant,  or  by  the 
landlord  himself  if  the  farm  and  the  stock  are  to  fall 
into  his  hands.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  arrangement 
seems  quite  sound  ;  but  it  has  results  which  will  be  heard 
of  with  amazement  by  business  men  in  any  commercial 
city.  According  to  the  prices  of  sheep  current  at  the 
auction-marts,  a  flock  may  be  worth  ^"4,000  ;  but  the 
decree  arbitral  invariably  ordains  that  the  outgoing 
tenant  shall  receive  much  more  than  that.  In  many 
cases  it  is  decided  that  he  must  receive  double.  The 
sum  in  excess  of  the  market  value  is  granted  on 
account  of  acclimatisation.  Theoretically  an  addition 
to  the  market  value  in  that  respect  is  not  unreasonable. 
The  sheep  are  of  a  stock  that  has  thrived  on  a  parti- 
cular farm  for  many  years.  It  is  right  that  they  should 
be  accounted  worth  something  more  than  they  would 
fetch  in  the  market.  The  theory  of  acclimatisation 
would  be  sufficiently  recognised  by  adding  between  two 
and  three  shillings  a  head  to  the  market  value  of  a 
stock.  About  fifteen  years  ago  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  tenant-farmers  that  the  theory  held  very 
attractive  potentialities  for  their  own  enrichment.  They  1 
did  not  make  public  proclamation  of  their  discovery.  1 
They  did  not  band  themselves  into  a  formal  land  league. 
They   did   not    avow,    or    even   entertain,    hostility  I 


towards  the  landlords.  Action  of  that  kind  would 
have  defeated  their  purpose.  Simply  they  con- 
trived among  themselves  that  acclimatisation  should 
thenceforth  be  regarded  as  an  asset  of  constantly 
expanding  value  ;  acclimatisation  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  continually  increasing  claim  by  outgoing  tenants  ; 
and  now  a  bonus  of  twenty  shillings  a  head  is  quite  a 
usual  award. 

The  arbiters  themselves  have  been  heard  to  deplore 
the  system  of  fictitious  valuations.  They  themselves, 
they  say,  are  tied  by  it.  It  has  become  a  "custom  of 
the  country"  and  must  be  followed.  Its  extra- 
ordinary results  may  be  inferred  from  the  recital 
of  a  typical  case.  At  Whitsunday  1899  a  farmer, 
already  tenant  of  two  large  holdings,  entered  upon 
tenancy  of  another  subject  on  a  neighbouring  estate. 
In  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  lease  that 
had  lapsed,  the  executors  of  the  late  tenant,  recently 
deceased,  handed  the  stock  over  "at  valuation  by 
arbiters ".  The  late  tenant  had  entered  the  farm 
about  forty  years  before,  when  "valuation"  really 
meant  determining  the  value.  The  rate  at  which,  by 
decree  of  the  arbiters,  the  new  tenant  paid  for  the 
stock  was  about  eleven  shillings  a  head  more  than 
market  value.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  have 
been  a  hardship  inflicted  on  the  new  tenant ;  but  he  did 
not  in  reality  stand  to  lose.  He  was  not  undertaking 
a  speculative  risk,  and  this  he  knew  quite  well.  His 
lease  was  ostensibly  for  nineteen  years,  the  period 
which  is  usual  in  Scotland  ;  but  according  to 
custom,  it  included  the  option  of  a  break  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  or  at  that  of  the  ninth.  The 
tenant  took  advantage  of  the  earlier  option.  Thereupon 
the  farm  was  advertised  as  about  to  become  vacant. 
There  were  dozens  of  inquiries.  Each  ended  with  the 
question,  Was  the  stock  of  sheep  to  be  taken  over  by 
valuation  ?  On  being  informed  that  the  outgoing 
tenant's  lease  provided  for  that  method,  the  inquirers 
went  no  farther  into  the  subject.  The  reason  was  duly 
revealed.  In  the  issue  of  the  arbitration,  which,  there 
being  no  definite  arrangement  as  to  the  future  of  the 
farm,  was  between  the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord, the  bonus  of  115-.  a  head  with  which  the  stock 
of  fully  3,000  sheep  had  already  been  weighted  was 
increased  by  another  bonus  of  similar  amount.  In  the 
new  bonus  alone  the  outgoing  tenant  gained  more  than 
the  total  of  all  the  rents  he  had  paid  during  his 
occupancy  of  the  farm.  Indeed,  the  proprietor  was 
actually  out  of  pocket  on  the  transaction.  Besides,  the 
value  of  the  stock  had  been  inflated  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  farmer  with  capital  enough  to  take  it  over  at 
the  fictitious  price  was  to  be  found. 

Cases  such  as  that  are  not  exceptional.  They  are 
rather  the  rule.  On  one  great  estate  there  are  a  score  of 
farms,  covering  not  much  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
acres,  without  tenants.  A  few  landowners,  one  of 
whom  is  Sir  Donald  Currie,  have  been  able,  at  great 
sacrifices,  to  overcome  the  "  custom  of  the  country". 
As  farms  fell  out,  they  have  themselves  been  taking 
over  the  stocks,  paying  the  outgoing  tenant  the 
exorbitant  sums  decreed  by  the  arbiters,  and  handing 
the  sheep  over  to  new  tenants  at  actual  value  and  on 
condition  that  these  shall  leave  on  the  same  terms.  In 
the  case  of  at  least  one  estate  the  difficulty  has 
proved  insuperable.  The  stock  is  about  5,000  head. 
The  land  is  entailed  ;  the  owner  has  no  means  of 
finding  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  sheep  at  the 
fictitious  prices  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  arbiters  ; 
consequently,  the  tenant,  whose  lease  was  at  an  end 
last  Whitsuntide,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  farm. 
Of  course,  he  will  pay  no  further  rent ;  but  that  does 
not  make  the  position  satisfactory  either  to  him'  or  to 
the  landlord.  The  one  cannot  recover  his  capital  for 
any  purpose  to  which  he  may  wish  to  put  it,  and  the 
other  cannot  recover  his  farm  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. 

Business  men  may  well  ask  whether  this  economic 
absurdity  could  not  have  been  prevented.  Many  of  the 
leases  still  current,  all  of  them  leaving  the  valuation 
of  stocks  to  the  unfettered  discretion  of  arbiters,  were 
drawn  up  and  executed  at  a  time  when  the  discretion 
was  exercised  in  good  faith.  How  could  anyone  have 
been  expected  to  see  the  possibility  of  ruin  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  method  of  business  that  had  worked  justly 
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for  generations?  Besides,  there  was  no  obvious  alter- 
ative. Courts  of  law,  already  overpressed  with  work, 
would  not,  if  they  could,  undertake  the  duty  of  valuing 
sheep-stock  ;  and,  as  the  judges  are  not  necessarily 
men  of  skill  in  such  affairs,  the  Courts  could  not,  if 
thev  would,  undertake  the  duty.  Arbitration  by  prac- 
tical men  was  the  only  method.  It  is  the  only  method 
still*  It  is  the  wrong  working  of  the  right  system  that 
has  led  to  all  the  trouble.  The  arbitrament  invariably 
ends  in  the  enrichment  of  the  tenant  at  the  cost  of  the 
landlord.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a  tenant  going  into 
the  farm,  it  is  he  who  pays  for  the  stock  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  the  excess  on  actual  value  is  a  burden  which 
he. incurs  for  a  time  only.  It  will  fall  upon  the  landlord 
ultimately,  when  the  farm  is  again  vacant  and  a  tenant 
cannot  be  found  ;  and  then,  as  these  novel  unearned 
increments  are  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
it  will  be  a  burden  largely  increased.  Already  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Highlands,  and  over  wide  regions 
near  the  Borders,  the  flocks  are  dealt  with  as  if  the 
capital  which  they  embody  were  double  what  it  really 
is.  It  is  only  a  very  few  landowners  who  are  able  to 
"  cut  the  loss"  as  Sir  Donald  Currie  did.  Some  have 
had  to  sell  portions  of  their  estates  in  order  to  find 
money  with  which  to  pay  off  outgoing  tenants.  All 
the  others  must  inevitably  be  impoverished  if  they  con- 
tinue the  use  of  their  lands  as  farms  without  extricating 
themselves  from  the  "  custom  of  the  country  ".  A 
simple  reflection  on  the  facts  in  the  light  of  arithmetic 
will  show  that  the  custom,  if  it  is  not  arrested,  must 
eventually  render  their  landed  estates  insolvent. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  negotiations  which  are  understood  to  be  now 
proceeding  in  respect  of  a  new  Japanese  loan  are 
especially  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  markedly 
different  way  in  which  the  position  of  Japan  is  now 
regarded  by  continental  financiers,  and  naturally 
suggests  a  comparison  with  the  reception  accorded  to 
the  Russian  proposals  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A 
year  ago  Japan  had  but  London  and  New  York  to 
draw  upon  and  now  the  principal  money  markets  of 
the  world  are  eagerly  competing  for  the  privilege  of 
subscribing  towards  her  financial  requirements.  This 
demonstration  confirms  the  statements  which  have 
been  current  in  the  City  for  some  time  past  and  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  previous  issues,  that  the  weight 
of  international  finance  is  at  the  moment  directed 
against  Russia — whether  the  object  in  view  will  be 
achieved  is  a  different  matter.  The  extraordinary  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  certain  sections  of 
the  public  Press  as  to  Russian  finances  will,  we  pre- 
sume, be  taken  seriously  by  some  people  who  are  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  although  the  exclusion  of  her  loans  from 
France  and  Germany  must  prove  a  great  disappoint- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inner  reserves  of  gold 
held  for  various  purposes  are  sufficient  to  provide  for 
immediate  requirements.  Should  the  situation  however 
be  not  relieved  by  a  change  of  fortune  in  Manchuria  the 
strain  might  prove  too  much  even  for  Russia,  as  we  are 
convinced  that  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  pressure 
from  those  who  control  the  money  markets  of  Europe. 

Quotations  in  our  markets  have  slipped  back  during 
the  past  week,  and  until  the  result  of  the  tenders  for  the 
new  3  per  cent.  London  County  Council  Loan  became 
known  there  was  distinct  weakness.  The  success  of 
this  issue  which  was  allotted  at  a  minimum  of  2  per 
cent,  over  the  issue  price  of  95^  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
markets  generally.  The  success  of  issues  apart  from 
undeniably  gilt-edged  Government  stocks  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  matter  of  luck  for  the  public  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  the  new  Johannesburg  Loan  of  which  the 
underwriters  were  saddled  with  about  76  per  cent.,  or 
to  the  5  per  cent,  preference  issue  of  the  South  African 
Breweries,  both  of  which  are  without  doubt  good 
investments  of  their  class — indeed  the  opinion  frequently 
expressed  was  that  the  Johannesburg  Loan  whilst 
issued  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  warranted  perhaps 
was  quite  as  good  as  the  Rand  Water  Board  stock 
which  was  in  such  demand.    As  to  the  Breweries  issue 


it  is  really  remarkable  that  the  public  did  not  largely 
oversubscribe  for  what  is  a  sound  investment — both 
securities  will  be  probably  bought  at  much  higher  prices 
than  those  named  in  the  prospectuses. 

The  ^1,923,287  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany first  mortgage  3  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  gua- 
ranteed both  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  I  )ominion 
of  Canada  and  offered  for  subscription  at  95  per  cent.,  is 
another  first-class  investment.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
a  full  trustee  stock,  but  we  understand  that  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  overcome  this  disability,  and  unless  an 
investor  is  bound  by  the  Trustee  Act  the  security  may 
be  confidently  recommended.  The  list  of  issues  cannot 
be  concluded  without  reference  to  the  advent  of  the 
Government  of  Siam  into  the  European  markets.  The 
interesting  announcement  is  made  that  subscriptions 
are  invited  for  a  4^  per  cent,  loan  of  ^1,000,000 
at  the  price  of  95^  per  cent.  The  issue  is  to  be 
made  simultaneously  in  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
premium  of  2  per  cent,  has  been  already  established  on 
the  stock.  The  security  for  the  loan  Is  a  general 
obligation  of  the  Siamese  Government  who  have  at 
present  no  foreign  or  domestic  loan  outstanding,  and 
have  undertaken  that  if  any  special  security  shall  be 
given  to  any  other  foreign  loan  contracted  in  future, 
such  security  shall  also  be  immediately  and  concurrently 
applicable  to  the  present  loan.  The  revenue  of  Siam 
as  given  in  the  prospectus  shows  an  increase  of  con- 
siderably over  100  per  cent,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  present  loan  are  to  be  applied 
mainly  towards  further  extensions  and  construction  of 
the  railways.  The  loan  is  brought  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  and  the  interests 
of  the  bondholders  are  therefore  in  excellent  hands. 

In  regard  to  the  more  speculative  sections  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  the  feature  outside  the  gamble  going 
on  in  Hudson  Bay  shares,  which  received  a  check 
following  a  straightforward  letter  from  the  company  as 
to  the  company's  rights  in  town  sites — a  communica- 
tion which  did  not  suit  the  book  of  those  who  are 
concerned  in  spreading  the  most  extravagant  stories 
as  to  the  company's  resources — has  been  the  general 
set-back  in  the  price  of  American  railroad  shares.  This 
market  has  been  in  a  feverish  state  during  the  week, 
mainly  arising  from  fear  of  tight  money  in  New  York, 
but  private  advices  do  not  point  to  any  severe  "  shake- 
out "  and  Union  Pacifies,  Baltimore  and  Steel  stocks  are 
still  recommended  for  the  rise.  The  South  African 
mining  market  has  shown  improvement  and  the  public 
statements  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Lord  Milner, 
together  with  the  reports  which  are  to  hand  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Rand  Mines  and  other  companies,  all 
point  to  a  steady  improvement  in  the  economic  and 
commercial  conditions  of  the  Transvaal  which  must 
make  itself  felt  sooner  or  later.  It  is  asserted  also 
that  the  mining  houses  have  arrived  at  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  desirability  of  postponing  any  new  issues 
for  the  present.  Whilst  we  do  not  place  much  re- 
liance on  general  statements  of  this  nature,  there  has 
been  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  finance 
houses  to  assist  the  market. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  National  Bank  of 
India  that  a  bonus  will  be  given  to  the  shareholders  in 
the  shape  of  shares  is  interesting  and  has  drawn 
greater  attention  to  the  prosperity  attending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Eastern  banks.  The  example  of  the 
Aerated  Bread  Company,  which  has  in  the  past  favoured 
this  form  of  bonus,  is  not  one  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  but  the  directorate  and  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Bank  of  India  are  so  sound 
that  the  decison  of  the  Board  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
bonus  shares  may  be  safely  accepted  in  spite  of 
the  unhappy  results  arising  from  the  action  of  the 
A.B.C.  The  great  prosperity  of  India,  which  has 
been  again  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  financial 
statement  presented  to  the  Viceroy's  Council,  has 
naturally  been  participated  in  by  the  banks,  and 
although  the  stability  of  the  rupee  during  recent  years 
has  deprived  the  exchange  banks  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  considerable  coup  from  these  operations, 
the  steadiness  of  exchange  has  permitted  the  banks  to 
engage  their  capital  to  a  greater  extent  in  fostering 
internal  trade — the  employment  of  funds  to  this  end  has 
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been  to  the  advantage  of  Indian  commerce.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  leading  exchange  banks  whose  shares  are 
dealt  in  on  the  London  market,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  position  of  the  banks  is  particularly  strong  : — 

Capital.  Reserve.  Price.  Yield 

Chartered    Hank|  about 

of  India       ...        ^800,000       ^Soo,ooo  5c J      4  per  cent. 
Hong  Kong  and 

Shanghai  Hani;    $10. 000,000    $16,500,000  77    £$  4s.  ,, 
National  Bank  of 

India...        ...     ,£1,125,000        ^500,000  39         4  ,, 

(£"500,000  paid  )  (at  33  the  price  with- 
out bonus  shares) 

It  is  also  quite  safe  to  assume  that  in  addition  to  the 
substantial  reserves  shown  above,  greater  than  the 
paid-up  capital  in  each  case,  the  Banks  have  inner 
reserves  which  are  usually  lying  disguised  among  the 
creditor  balances  in  one  shape  or  another. 

The  Presidency  Banks  of  India  are  also  in  an  excep- 
tionally strong  position,  but  these  shares  are  only  dealt 
in  on  the  local  markets. 


INSURANCE. 

LAW  UNION  AND  CROWN, 


and  loss  was  ,£6,700.  The  Accident  account  showed  a 
trading  profit  of  ,£2,700,  which  however  was  added  to 
the  Accident  fund  and  not  carried  to  profit  and  loss, 
The  profit  on  the  Fire  business,  together  with  interest 
on  the  funds  with  the  exception  of  the  Life  fund,  shows 
a  profit  for  the  year  of  ^32,600,  to  which  was  added 
,£78,000  for  the  Life  profits  of  the  quinquennium.  As 
the  paid-up  share-capital  is  apparently  ,£90,000  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Life  policy-hoJders  could  well  be  given 
a  larger  share  of  the  surplus,  and  very  substantial  divi- 
dends for  the  shareholders  would  still  remain.  The 
probable  result  of  adopting  this  modern  and  wiser 
method  of  treating  the  participating  policy-holders- 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  Life  assurance  business. 


SOME  years  ago  several  of  the  Life  offices  especially 
connected  with  the  legal  profession  were  quite 
exceptionally  prosperous  and  gave  results  to  their 
policy-holders  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
elsewhere.  For  one  reason  or  another  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  legal  Life  offices  is  passing  away  and 
their  present  results  compare  very  unfavourably  with 
those  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  latest  instance  of 
this  is  the  Law  Union  and  Crown.  The  Law  Union 
was  founded  in  1854,  the  Crown  in  1825  and  the  two 
offices  amalgamated  in  1891.  The  business  of  the 
amalgamated  company  is  fairly  large,  since  the  annual 
premium  income  is  nearly  ,£400,000  and  the  Life  funds 
exceed  4^  millions.  The  new  business  transacted  in 
1904  was  slightly  larger  than  usual,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  which  it  was  managed  rather  below  the 
average  of  recent  years.  The  interest  of  the  report, 
however,  centres  in  the  quinquennial  investigation. 
The  liabilities  were  valued  by  the  healthy  males  table 
with  interest  at  3  per  cent.  This  basis  was  employed 
by  the  company  at  least  twenty  years  ago,  and  while 
other  offices  have  been  strengthening  their  reserves, 
and  thereby  improving  the  bonus  prospects,  the  Law 
Union  values  on  the  same  basis  as  formerly,  and  in 
spite  of  doing  so  shows  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
bonus  results.  At  1894  the  reversionary  bonus  was 
.£2  percent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured  and  previous 
bonuses  :  in  1899  the  bonus  decreased  to  355. ,  and  this 
year  it  has  fallen  off  still  further  and  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  325-.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

With  the  old  rate  of  bonus  the  policies  of  the  Law 
Union  compared  very  favourably  with  those  of  the  best 
companies,  but  on  the  present  basis  many  offices  give 
results  which  are  superior.  Part  of  the  falling-off  is 
due  to  the  necessity  for  writing  off  ,£37,600  for  depre- 
ciation in  the  market  value  of  Stock  Exchange  securi- 
ties. A  circumstance  that  makes  a  still  larger  inroad 
upon  the  policy-holders'  share  of  surplus  is  the  sum 
taken  by  the  proprietors  of  the  company.  For  the 
past  five  years  this  amounted  to  ,£'78,000  :  this  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
premiums  received  by  the  company.  Out  of  the 
current  series  of  policies  the  shareholders  apparently 
make  a  profit  of  ,£40,000,  or  about  131  per  cent,  of  the 
total  surplus.  With  the  shareholders"  taking  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  surplus  it  is  of  course  not  sur- 
prising that  the  bonus  results  compare  unfavourably 
with  first-class  mutual  offices,  or  with  proprietary  com- 
panies which  are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  share  of  the 
profits.  The  shareholders  of  the  Law  Union  might  well 
be  content  to  improve  their  Life  department  by  treating 
the  policy-holders  more  liberally,  for  the  company  has 
both  a  Fire  and  an  Accident  branch,  from  both  of  which 
the  shareholders  derive  profits.  The  Fire  department 
is  quite  small  as  Fire  insurance  companies  go,  the  Fire 
premiums  amounting  to  only  ,£222,000.  The  losses 
absorbed  63  per  cent.,  and  the  expenses  32  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums,  leaving  a  trading  profit  of  5  per  cent. 
The  amount  carried  from  the  Fire  account  to  profit 


THE  INTRUSIVE  GOAT. 


Mr.  Page's  coach, 
Mr.  Walpole,  who 
Page  should  bring 
less  admired  at  his 
but  civility,  a  great 


PLIZABETH  ROBINSON,  before  she  knew  that 
-»— '  she  would  live  to  be  the  defender  of  Shakespeare, 
and  Queen  of  the  Blues,  "heard  a  very  ridiculous 
story.  Mr.  Page,  brother  to  Sir  Gregory,  going  to 
visit  Mr.  Edward  Walpole,  a  tame  goat  which  was  in 
the  street  followed  him  unperceived  when  he  got  out  of 
the  coach  into  the  house  ;  Mr.  Walpole's  servant, 
thinking  the  goat  came  out  of 
carried  them  into  the  room  to 
thought  it  a  little  odd  that  Mr. 
such  a  visitor,  as  Mr.  Page  no 
choice  of  so  savoury  a  companion  ; 
disguiser  of  sentiments,  prevented  their  declaring  their 
opinions  ;  and  the  goat,  no  respecter  of  persons  or 
furniture,  began  to  rub  himself  against  the  frame  of  a 
chair  which  was  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  chair,  which  was 
fit  for  a  Christian,  but  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  a  beast, 
fell  almost  to  pieces.  Mr.  Walpole  thought  Mr.  Page 
very  indulgent  to  his  dear  crony  goat,  and  wondering 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  damage,  said  he  fancied  that 
tame  goats  did  a  good  deal  of  harm,  to  which  the  other 
said  he  believed  so  too  ;  at  Last,  after  much  free  easy 
behaviour  of  the  goat,  to  the  detriment'of  the  furniture, 
they  came  to  an  explanation,  and  Mr.  Goat  was  turned 
down  stairs  with  very  little  ceremony  or  good  manners  ". 

Too  many  people,  when  they  pay  and  receive  calls, 
go  through  this  painful  experience.  Though  the  goat 
be  not  visible  by  hide  and. hoof  and  horn,  they  are  con- 
scious of  a  malign  presence  which  they  are  certain  they 
do  not  desire,  but  of  which  "  civility  prevents  their 
declaring  their  opinion  ". 

First,  worst,  and  goatliest  of  goats  is  he  that  joins 
the  company  when  the  man  who  tells  good  stories 
comes  in.  The  raconteur  calls  them  good.  Liberal 
shepherds  give  a  grosser  name.  Not  professing 
prudery,  we  complain  only  that  this  particular  goat  is 
the  deadliest  of  bores  :  we  leave  to  others  to  assert  that 
he  is  no  goat,  but  that  old  man  whom  men  call  Pan 
and  monks  Satan.  We  know  that  much  good  wit  has 
gone,  in  all  ages,  to  gilding  his  horns  and  curling  his 
fleece  ;  we  know  that  grave  divines  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  acclimatise  him  ;  we  know  that  he  is  an 
"  emusing  little  cus  ". 

But,  when  he  once  sets  hoof  in  a  conversation,  it  is 
to  "the  great  detriment  of  the  furniture"  which  he  at 
once  monopolises  for  scratching  purposes.  Johnson 
could  roar  him  out,  at  the  first  faint  bleat  of  him  ;  but 
we  are  not  all  Johnsons,  and  if  we  give  him  one 
eleemosynary  smile,  he  is  our  master,  and  no  more 
conversation  is  possible  except  on  lines  by  him  laid 
down.  We  read  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  habitually 
introduced  this  goat  at  his  dinner-parties,  giving  as  his 
reason,  that  it  was  a  familiar  beast  of  whom  all  could 
talk.  Not  therefore  do  we  dub  Sir  Robert  "  Cynic  "  : 
Such  considerate  politeness  seems  to  us  quite  beyond  a 
cynic's  reach.  We  say  that  the  talk  at  Sir  Robert's 
table  would  have  bored  us  to  extinction.  For  the 
gilding  soon  wears  off  the  horns,  and  the  curled  fleece 
draggles  into  elf-locks,  and  we  are  left  face  to  face  with 
the  Muckle-horned  Clootie  himself,  and  we  do  not  find 
him  clubbable. 

It  would  be  easy  to  rail  at  this  goat  for  his  intrusions 
into  literature  ;  for  being  the  father  of  Mr.  Bowdler  ; 
for  drawing  illustrations  for  advertisements  in  Ladies' 
papers,  till  military  mess-rooms  revolt,  because  the 
morals  of  the  majors  must  be  respected.    Perhaps  the 
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designs  that  strike  us  as — well — as  Jan  van  Beersy, 
axe  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  our  kindred  ;  perhaps, 
as  Sterne  said,  it  is  all  in  perfect  innocence,  though 
much  is  undoubtedly  shown  which  is  usually  concealed 
from  the  public. 

But  we  must  stick  by  our  goaf  as  a  spoil-talk.  The 
"  last  new  novel  "  goat,  for  instance.  A  very  nice  goat  j 
often,  but  a  bore  of  bores.  How  many  have  we  not 
met  in  our  time  ?  Looking  the  other  day  through 
the  papers  of  one  who  is  gone  where  "  the  Rudyards 
cease  from  Kipling  and  the  Haggards  ride  no  more  ",  | 
we  found  a  parody- — 

"  John  Inglesant,  you  bore  John, 
It  seems  an  age  ago 
They  said  /  must  have  read  you, 
And  wouldn't  take  a  No  !  "  &c. 

Since  John  Inglesant,  how  often  have  we  suffered  ! 
Unconscious  of  our  doom,  a  call  we   victims  pay. 
Before  we  have  well  shaken  hands,  we  are  assailed  ! 
with  the  question  "  Have  you  read  and  what  do  you 
think?"    If  you  have  not  read,  take  our  advice  and  lie  ! 
boldly.    Say  that  you  have  read,  and  dislike  so  much 
that  the  subject  is  painful.    So,  when  the  tempest  of  ! 
scorn  shall  be  blown  over,  a  calm  of  conversation  may 
succeed.    If  your  courage  fail,  and  you  own  that  you  , 
have  not  read,  at  once  one  daughter  will  write  out  j 
the  name    for   you,   while   two   more    babble    into  1 
your  unwilling   ears,    giving   two   conflicting   views  | 
•of  the   plot    and   the   characters   and   the  conduct 
of  the  piece,  to  be  revised  and  recapitulated  by  number 
one,  when  she  returns  from  the  writing-table  with  the 
name  of  the  wretched   book   and   of  its  miserable 
publisher  neatly  written  and  the  injunction,  "  Be  sure  1 
to  send  for  it  at  once  ". 

Then  there  is  the  goat  that  gossips.    Your  neigh-  ' 
bour  (so  you  must  know  all  about  it)  has  been  pre- 
sented with  twins,  or  his  twins  have  fallen  into  a  pond. 
Or  perhaps  no  calamity  has  befallen  him,  and  the  goat 
only  needs  to  know  how  he  can  keep  up  his  establish- 
ment  on  his  pension.    If  you  do   know  your  neigh-  \ 
bour,  you  are  sure  that  he  does  not  wish  you  to  talk 
about   him.     If  you  do  not,  scandal  about  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  chatter  about  Harriet,  interests  you  more.  ' 
Many  people,  with  the  fear  of  the  goat  before  their 
eyes,  do,  by  preference,  libel  Queen  Bess,  and  babble  ; 
about  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  call  it  literary  conversation. 

Let  a  man,  by  mischance,  live  next  door  to  a  Murder,  j 
{A  rural  next  door,  two  miles  away.)    Nothing  can  1 
be  talked  of,  for  days  together,  but  that  unfortunate  ' 
incident.    He  may  know,  slightly,  both  parties,  active 
and  passive,  to  the  crime.     He  cannot  affirm  that  j 
he  took  much  interest  in  the  case.    But,  short  of  | 
"turning  Mr.  Goat  down  stairs  with  very  little  cere- 
mony or  good  manners  "  he  will  see  no  way  to  escape 
hearing  all  about  it.    He  has  to  go  to  town,  and,  like 
a  short-sighted  idiot,  "  with  pardonable  glee,  he  blesses 
himself  and  chuckles  ".    "  To-day  and  to-morrow  at 
least"  he  said  "  I  shall  be  quit  of  the  murder".  But 
under  the  seat  of  the  railway-carriage  is  the  goat, 
blessing  himself  and  chuckling.     They  pack  the  thing 
among  the  shirts,  and  when,  alighted  in  town,  he 
goes  to  see  a  friend  at  his  club,  he  is  at  once  called 
upon  for  a  full,  true  and  particular  account  of  the 
murder.    He  had  forgotten  that  it  was  a  homicide  with 
"points",  and  not  the  ordinarv  hedgerow  kind:  he 
had  forgotten  that  the  London  papers  had  been  full  of 
it.    It  spoils  his  luncheon  and  the  talk  with  his  friend 
to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward. 

Then  there  is  the  political  goat,  a  fellow  very  pestilent  ' 
and  pertinacious  :  who,  when  once  he  intrudes,  spoils  ! 
many  a  pleasant  tete-a-tete.  We  did  not  bring  him,  ! 
God  forbid.  Our  friend  was  thinking  of  nothing  less 
when  we  arrived.  But  before  we  have  sat  together  for  1 
five  minutes,  the  beast  monopolises  the  conversation.  \ 
For  what  we  know,  he  swells  behind  the  stove  like  j 
Faust's  poodle  and  the  kernel  of  him  is  a  carpet-bagger.  | 

In  such  a  case,  we  counsel  flight.  Rogers  ran  away  j 
from  his  chambers  where  Mackintosh  and  Conversation 
Sharpe  were  talking  metaphysics  ;  paid  a  round  of 
visits,  and  returned  to  find  that  his  absence  had  been  J 
unperceived,  and  that  the  stream  of  metaphysic  showed 
no  sign  of  running  dry.  It  is,  doubtless,  easier  for  one 
man  to  run  from  two  men  and  a  goat,  than  for  two  men  j 


to  run  from  one  goat.  Still,  it  may  be  done.  If  they 
run  in  opposite  directions,  one  will  go  free. 

We  could  fill  volumes  with  our  rpnyullu,  our  goat- 
song,  but — sufficit. 

"  Ite  domum  satune,  venit  Hesperus,  ite,  capclke." 


MR.  DE  VRIES'  PERFORMANCE. 

LAST  week,  so  long-drawn  were  my  sneers  at 
"Everybody's  Secret"  that  1  had  to  forgo  the 
pleasure  of  praising  Mr.  De  Vries,  who,  in  "A  Case 
of  Arson  ",  somewhat  atones  for  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Atonement  should  follow,  not  precede,  sin  ; 
and  I  think  it  a  pity  that  "  A  Case  of  Arson  "  is  done 
at  an  hour  when  so  many  of  the  people  who  have 
reserved  seats  are  lingering  over  dinner.  Before  going 
to  the  Haymarket,  let  these  people  order  dinner  to  be 
served  at  9.15.  So  will  they  lose  nothing  either  gastro- 
nomically  or  aesthetically. 

They  lose  much  by  not  seeing  Mr.  De  Vries.  They 
lose  a  wonderful  display  of  virtuosity  in  the  art  of 
acting.  I  must  say  that,  judged  in  relation  to  dramatic- 
art,  the  display  is  reprehensible.  "A  Case  of  Arson  " 
is  a  tragedy.  The  central  figure  is  a  certain  John 
Arend,  "a  cigar  merchant  in  a  small  way",  who  has 
set  fire  to  his  shop,  in  order  to  get  the  insurance  money. 
He  appears  before  the  examining  magistrate,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  many  other  witnesses,  is  recalled  ;  and  gradu- 
ally, despite  his  readiness  and  ingenuity  in  answering  the 
magistrate's  questions,  his  case  breaks  down,  and  his 
guilt  is  proved.  There  is  nothing  essentially  tragic  in 
such  a  situation.  It  might  be  treated  comedically,  even 
farcically.  But  the  author,  Heyermans,  whose  "  Good 
Hope  "  is  known  to  us  through  the  Stage  Society,  has 
a  sombre  mind,  and  has  complicated  his  play  with  a 
motive  which  ties  it  down  to  tragedy.  In  the  fire  at  the 
cigar-shop  a  little  girl  happened  to  be  burnt  to  death  ; 
and  this  little  girl  was  the  only  and  well-beloved 
daughter  of  John  Arend.  So  that  in  John  Arend  we 
behold  not  merely  a  scamp  trying  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  but  also  a  father  overwhelmed  with 
remorse.  Now,  in  comedy  or  in  farce  it  is  not  alwavs 
essential  that  we  should  have  an  illusion  of  reality.  In 
tragedy  such  illusion  is  essential  always.  We  must 
imagine  that  the  characters  are  actual  human  beings  ; 
we  must  forget  that  they  are  figments  impersonated  by 
mimes.  Of  "  A  Case  of  Arson  "  the  prime  attraction  is 
that,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  characters  are  im- 
personated by  Mr.  Henri  De  Vries.  The  examining 
magistrate,  and  his  attendant,  are  impersonated  by  two 
actors,  in  the  usual  way.  But  Mr.  De  Vries,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  John  Arend,  is  a  policeman,  and  a 
grocer,  and  a  house-painter,  and  an  innkeeper,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  John  Arend,  and  John  Arend's 
half-witted  brother,  who  is  at  first  suspected  of  having 
committed  the  crime,  and  who  tries  to  save  the  real 
culprit  by  incriminating  himself.  Obviously,  no  dramatic 
illusion  is  possible.  If  we  had  not  a  programme,  we 
might  (so  truly  Protean  is  Mr.  De  Vries)  not  realise 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  being  played  by  several 
actors.  But  of  course  Mr.  De  Vries  wants  the  credit  for 
his  feat — a  feat  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  perform 
otherwise — and  his  name  recurs  on  the  programme 
seven  times.  The  piece  is  specifically  a  "show-piece" 
for  him.  It  is  intended,  first  and  last,  that  we  shall 
admire  his  skill.  Who  could  withhold  admiration  ? 
But  all  the  time  our  admiration  depends  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  being  illuded  ;  and  there  is  something  un- 
seemly in  a  tragedy  that  does  not  illude— that  cannot 
be  taken  seriously.  It  is  amusing  to  see  seven  live 
rabbits  produced  from  a  top  hat.  The  conjurer, 
while  he  performs  this  feat,  indulges  in  humorous 
remarks.  He  knows,  with  sure  tact,  that  this 
is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  him  to  harrow  us  with 
reflections  on  death,  and  disease,  and  disaster. 
Similarly,  it  is  amusing  to  see  seven  live  characters 
impersonated  by  one  actor.  The  dramatist,  if  he  had 
sure  tact,  would  not  choose  a  tragic  pivot  for  those 
characters  to  revolve  on.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
Heyermans  could,  if  he  would,  have  written  a  farce  for 
the  display  of  Mr.  De  Vries'  pluralistic  genius.  Yet  a 
farce — some  such  farce  as  that  in  which,  a  few  years 
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genius  was  displayed  to  us-is  the  only  righ   ar istic 
medium.   Incapable  of  farce,  Heyermans  ought  to  have 
left  to  some  cheaper  spirit  the  task  of  exploiting  Mr.  De 
Vries.    It  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  necessarily  a  mood 
of  amusement  that  is  created  in  us  by  Mr.  DeVnes 
method.    And  we,  being  in   this   mood,  are  neces- 
sarily jarred  by  the  introduction  of  horrors,  which 
unless  they  can  move  us  to  pity  and  awe,  ought 
never   to   be   introduced   at   all.     What  should  we 
think  of  a  conjurer  who  told  us,  in  the  course  of  his 
patter  over  the  rabbits,  that  a  few  days  ago  his  little 
dau-hter  was  burnt  to  death,  and  that,  though  he, 
lovino-  her  with  all  his  heart,  did  not  of  course  mean 
that  "she  should  be  burnt,  yet  her  death  was  directly 
caused  by  him  ?    We  should  not  believe  his  story.  It 
would  touch  no  responsive  chords  in  our  nature.  We 
should  but  be  offended  by  a  solecism.    Even  so  are  we 
offended  at  the  Havmarket.     Only  by  an  exceptionally 
marvellous  power    of  dealing  with  rabbits   could  a 
tragic  conjurer  retain  his  hold  on  us.    I  cannot  pay 
Mr  De  Vries  a  higher  compliment  than  by  saying  that 
never  for  one  moment  in  his  performance  did  I  seriously 
intend  to  walk  out  of  the  theatre. 

Even  if  illusion  were  possible  to  the  spectators  of  a 
play  in  which  many  characters  are  played  by  one  man 
such  a  play  oughi  yet  on  no  account  to  be  tragic  in 
intent     Not  even  with  full  illusion  could  we  get  from 
it  a  sense  of  tragedy.    Not  even  so  could  we  take  it 
seriously.    For  no  actor,  how   Protean   -ever  can 
successfully   impersonate    various    types   of  normal 
humanity.  The  types  have  to  be  abnormal.  They  have 
to  be  exaggerated  creatures-grotesques.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  variety-no  escape  from  the  actor  s 
own  individuality.     In   "A   Case   of  Arson  John 
Arend  is  (barring  the  two  characters  not  impersonated 
bv  Mr.  De  Vries)  the  only  normal  type  vouchsafed  to 
us     He  is  a  man  with  an  ordinary  face  and  figure,  an 
ordinary  gait,  an  ordinary  voice.  There  is  nothing  absurd 
about  him.    Presumably,  he  is,  in  all  respects,  very  like 
Mr   De  Vries.    If  the  policeman,  and  the  grocer,  and 
those  others,  also  appeared  as  normal  men,  then  would 
thev  too  be  very  like  Mr.  De  Vries,  and  very  like  one 
another  ;  and  there  would  be  no  fun  at  all.    Every  one 
of  them,  therefore,  must  have  a  set  of  sharp  eccentrici- 
ties behind  which  Mr.  De  Vnes  may  efface  himself 
One  of  them  has  avast  black  beard  and  a  deep  bass 
voice,  and  suffers  from  asthma     Another  has  scarcely 
any  voice  at  all.    Another  is  hugely  fat,  rolls  in  his 
walk,  and  speaks  in  the  treble.    Another  wheezes,  and 
suffers  from  palsy.    Another   squirms   in   his  walk 
speaks  through  his  nose,  and  carries  his  head  cocked 
to  one  side.    None  of  them  but  is   in  one  way  or 
another,  grotesque.    Even  in  a  tragedy,  of  course,  a 
Sotesquf  is  admissible  here  and  there.    But  what  of  a 
fragedy  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  a  whole  gallery  of 
grotesques,  one  after  another,  with  hardly  a  moments 
furcease?    The  thing  is  intolerable.     Or,  rather,  it 
would  be  intolerable  if  Mr.  De  Vries  were  not,  in  his 
every  assumption,  irresistible.  .  , 

I  wish  that,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  De  Vries  wou  d 
forego  his  irresistible  pluralism,  confining  himselt  to 
the  part  of  John  Arend,  and  letting  the  other  persons 
in  the  tragedy  be  played,  as  essentially  they  ought  to 
be  played,  as  normal   human    beings,  by  an  equal 
number  of  actors.     The  play  has  enough  intrinsic 
quality  to  justify  this  whim.  .  And  Mr.  De  V  ries  im- 
personation of  John  Arend  is,  in  itself,  so  fine  that  one 
would  like  to  see  it  in  a  setting  worthy  of  it-a  setting 
in  which  its  fineness  could  have  full  effect  on  us.  On 
reflection,  I  think  I  should  allow  Mr.  De  Vnes  to 
double  the  parts  of  John  Arend  and  of  Ansing  Arend 
the  half-witted  brother.    For  the  latter  is,  in  surface,  a 
Grotesque  part  ;  and,  moreover,  I  think  no  actor  could 
Slay  it  so  well,  with  so  fine  a  pathos,  as  it  is  played  by 
C  De  Vries.    Not  that  I  withhold  ^m  Heyermans 
himself  the  first  credit  for  having .created  this  character 
which,  interpreted  even  by  a  duffer,  would  haunt  one  s 
memory.    I  know  few  scenes  more  poignant  than  the 
closing  scene  of  the  play.    John  Arend  is  in  an  inner 
room  under  arrest.  Ansing  stands  before  the  magistrate 
still  mumbling  that  he  himself  is  the  guilty  one.  The 
magistrate  takes  his  portfolio  briskly  from  the  table,  , 
and,  before  he  goes  out,  speaks  kindly  to  Ansing  and  1 


congratulates  him  on  being  at  liberty  to  go  home. 
AnsW  is  left  alone  with  the  magistrate  s  attendant, 
who  throws  open  the  door  for  him.  But  Ansing  stands 
twisting  his  cap  round  in  his  hands,  and  staring  at  the 
door  of  the  inner  room.  At  length,  "My  brother- 
he  in  there?"  he  asks.  "Yes,  my  man,  your 
brother's  in  there."  After  a  long,  vacant  pause,  1  go 
in  ?  See  him  ?  "  "  No,  you  can't  see  him.  Anot™r 
pause,  and  then  Ansing  shuffles  out  obediently,  and  the 
curtain  falls.  In  this  ending  we  have,  I  think,  a 
perfect  example  of  how  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  should 
end-an  ending  in  a  minor  key,  and  fraught  with  that 
kind  of  relevant  irrelevance  of  which  Shakespeare 

Ration  freS  and  so  ho.dS 
:s  over. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CREWS. 
TT  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that,  whatever 
I    may  be  The  result  of  the  Boat  Race,  the  standard 
of  rowing  displayed  by  the  University  crews  «  con- 
siderably higher  than  it  was  last  year.    Those  Mho 
followed^  them  last  spring  in  their  P™^" 
race  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Lam- 
bridge  owed  their  victory  to  the  want  of  uniformity  and 
staving  power  in  the  Oxford  boat,  and  not  to  the  tact 
Sat  thev  themselves  had  approached  to  within  ven 
measurable  distance  of  first-class  form.   The  Cambridge 
Sew  of  1904  were  an  almost  perfect  machine  working 
upon   unscientific  principles    while  Oxford  aimed  at 
correct  style  but  were  far  from  machine-like  in  their 
ac  ion     il  is  interesting  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
Sudvinff  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  this  years 
crews  for  although  they  are  considerably  better  than 
tTeh  immedTate  predece/sors,  the ,C*M ^e-.ew>aye 
distinct  traces  of  the  faulty  style  of  last  jea  ,  v£ile 
Oxford,  although  not  quite  perfectly  together,  are  a 

^Sb^ehiTeVeen  unfortunate  in  that  they  have 
had  to  resort  to  several  changes  in  the  order  of  rowing 
since  they  went  into  training.  Mr.  Wormald,  an  Eton 
eshman  who  was  doing  well  at  No.  2  strained [him- 
self and  Mr.  Bruce  who  rowed  last  year  took  his  place 
The  change  did  not  turn  out  satisfactorily,  and  as 

SS  rMr:%"ct.MWithoVutryhavin|  seen  the 
rew  both  before  and  after  the  change  it  is >  -possible 
to  say  whether  this  was  a  wise  policy  or  the  reverse 
Mr  P.  H.  Thomas,  trained  and  fit,  is  one  of  the  best 
oarsmen  of  the  present  day,  but  he  1  s  ^uman,  g4 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  can  do  himselt  justice 
on  eleven  days'  practice.    Of  the  individual  members^ 
the  crew  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  strike  one  as  a  good 
stroke     He  hurries  his  body  forward,  is  very  gentle  at 
the  beginning  and  appears  to  have  little  or  no  command 
over  hb  crew.    Mr.  Powell  at  7  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
boat.    He  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  he :  was  test 
vear  and  makes  good  use  of  his  body  and  legs.  mr. 
wtnthropSmith  (I)  looks  rather  as  if  he  had  ou  tg  rownhis 
strength.^  He  is  a  neat  oar,  but 's  occasionally  late  and 
invariably  rows  too  deep.     Mr.  Wedd  5)  is  a  solid  jt 
rather  clumsy,  worker  ;  he  uses  his  legs  well.  Mr 
ohnstone  (3)  is  also  a  hard  worker  he  sti  1  swings  too 
far  back,  but  not  so  badly  as  he  did  last  >*ar- 
Savory  (2)  has  too  little  control  over  his  body  durin  the 
swingtorward,  and  fails  to  grip  the  hegiMing  of  Ae 
stroke    Mr  Sanger  is  a  neat  but  not  very  effective  bow . 
As  a  crew  toe  cfmbridge  men  are  not  so  uniform  as. 
fhey  were  last  year,  bu?  they  work  harder •  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  stroke  and  by  making  better  use  ot 
their  weights  they  spread  their  leg-work  over  a  longer 
portion  of  1 ihe  stroke,  but  they  hurry  their  bod.es  for- 
ward, miss  the  beginning,  and  are  ^^^SZ 
under  water.    They  get  considerable  pace  on  the  boa 
by  means  of  a  simultaneous  thrust  with  the  ^tot 
le-work  alone  without  lifting  the  weight  of  the ^  bodies 
J?  from  the  stretcher  at  the  beginning  £l 
resulted  in  sustained  pace  over  a  long  distance,  ana 

n  The  Oxford  crew  is  the  best  that  has  come  from  the.- 
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l»is  since  iScjS,  and  from  the  style  in  which  they  row  it 
looks  as  if  we  were  at  last  i^oitigf  to  see  a  revival  in 
Oxford  rowing,  which  has  been  in  rather  a  hopeless 
state  tor  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Bucknall  has  already 
shown  that,  if  he  is  not  a  first-class  oar,  he  has  many 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  stroke.  He 
rows  with  a  certain  amount  of  dash  and  initiative 
and  has  that  mysterious  power  of  communicating  his 
wish  to  his  crew  when  he  desires  to  make  any  extra 
effort.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  possesses  the 
other  qualification  necessary  for  a  good  stroke — namely, 
that  of  steadying  his  crew  down  when  they  are  flurried 
in  a  race.  At  present  he  appears  inclined  to  forget 
that  there  are  bigger  and  heavier  men  behind  him,  and 
that  he  cannot  give  them  time  to  do  themselves  justice 
unless  he  keeps  his  legs  down  and  holds  out  the  finish 
long.  Mr.  Graham  (7)  has  been  an  unfortunate  oar. 
He  would  have  made  a  first-class  "  bow  "  or  "  two  "  in 
any  crew,  but  circumstances  have  always  compelled  him 
to  occupy  a  position  where  he  is  rather  overplaced.  He 
makes  a  better  "  seven  "  than  he  did  "  stroke  "  last  year 
and  is  a  very  good  worker  for  his  weight.  Mr.  Evans  (6) 
is  a  much  improved  man.  But  he  sinks  in  to  himself 
at  the  finish  and  does  not  make  the  most  of  the  time 
stroke  gives  him  ;  his  work  although  it  comes  firmer 
and  harder  from  the  stretcher  than  it  did  last  year, 
is  not  carried  through  in  one  piece.  Mr.  Jones  (5) 
is  an  Eton  freshman.  He  is  unable  exactly  to  combine 
the  work  of  his  body  and  legs,  but  has  greatly  improved 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  few  weeks.  He  has 
grown  rather  too  fast  to  be  a  really  powerful  oar,  but 
should  be  a  very  good  man  next  year.  Mr.  Balfour  (4) 
is  an  honest  worker  of  great  staying  power,  but  his 
style  is  rather  rough  and  he  is  not  a  good  waterman. 
Mr.  Hales  (3)  is  a  moderate  oar  who  does  his  fair  share 
of  work  while  Messrs.  Farrer  and  Somers-Smith  are 
both  neat  and  fairly  effective.  Collectively  they  have 
made  steady  improvement  since  they  went  into  train- 
ing and  have  recently  developed  quite  a  turn  of  speed 
at  times,  but  they  are  inclined  to  lose  this  by 
hurrying  the  finish  and  by  failing  to  apply  the 
leg -work  the  instant  the  blades  touch  the  water. 
They  do  not  appear  to  make  quite  the  same  good 
use  of  their  legs  as  Cambridge  do,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  best  leg-work  is  that  which  is 
spread  over  the  whole  stroke  and  not  that  which  is  got 
by  a  sudden  and  conspicuous  thrust  in  the  middle  of 
the  stroke  ;  good  leg-work  often  exists  in  a  crew  to 
an  extent  that  is  not  suspected  by  a  casual  spectator. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  crews  have  not  done  any- 
thing under  similar  conditions  against  the  watch  or 
against  scratch  crews  to  help  the  prophets  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  their  chances  of  victory  or  defeat. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  them  in  strength 
and  stamina,  and  both  are  faster  than  either  of  last 
year's  crews.  But  judging  solely  by  the  style  in 
which  they  do  their  work,  Oxford  appear  to  be 
slightly  the  better  of  the  two.  They  made  their  first 
attempt  over  the  full  course  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  tide  was  a  good  one  and  the  wind,  which 
was  light,  favoured  them  over  the  first  part  and  was 
against  them  in  Corney  Reach.  They  did  not  do  as 
well  as  they  should  have  done  against  two  rather  weak 
scratch  crews,  but  they  stayed  well  and  finished  strongly 
and  their  time  over  the  whole  distance  (19  min.  41  sec.) 
was  by  no  means  slow. 

The  result  of  the  race  depends  upon  whether  the 
Cambridge  men  can  so  regulate  their  training  as  not 
to  put  too  severe  a  strain  upon  Mr.  Thomas  and  yet 
keep  the  other  men  fit.  If  they  can  do  this,  their  superior 
strength  may  pull  them  through.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  Oxford  crew  fall  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  as  crews  often  do  during  the  last  few  days,  their 
more  scientific  application  of  their  weights  should 
enable  them  to  win  whether  Mr.  Thomas  is  fit  enough 
to  do  himself  justice  or  not. 


FATE. 

TN  a  long  corridor  of  an  old  Georgian  house,  lit  by  a 
~"  skylight  and  by  a  window  over  the  hall  door,  there 
bung  a  piece  of  needlework  in  a  dark  rosewood  frame. 
Jn  silk,  some  lady  of  the  family  had  worked  a  landscape 


i  setting  forth  the  district  and  the  house  in  which  the 
picture  hung.  It  stood  four  square  and  looked  out  on 
the  east,  across  the  moss  which  once  had  been  a  sea. 

1  On  either  side  of  the  great  strath  ran  lines  of  hills,  one 
rough  and  heather-clad,  as  when  just  at  their  feet  the 
Romans  were  rolled  back,  the  other  smooth  and  green, 
and  sloping  off  towards  the  south.     The  moss  itself 

'  was  brown  and  on  its  face  the  shadows  came  and  went, 

J  chasing  each  other  as  the  hours  pursue  eternity,  leaving 

j  no  trace  where  they  had  passed. 

Trees  stood  about  the  house  and  in  the  pictured 
needlework;  in  one  case  stiff  and  formal,  looking  like 
ineffectual  monuments  of  grief  in  cemeteries,  and  in 
the  other  whispering  in  the  wind,  labouring  and 
groaning  in  the  storm,  and  in  the  sunshine  all  alive 
with  bees. 

The  careful  needlewoman  had  displayed  each  stone 
and  window  in  the  house  ;  colouring  those  black  which 
had  been  closed  during  the  operation  of  the  window 
tax,  and  had  dwelt  lovingly  on  walls  and  pediments. 
The  range  of  hills  under  her  magnifying  steel  had 
changed  to  mountains,  and  a  small  lake  had  come  into 
existence  supplied  with  water  from  the  fountains  of  her 
brain.  Right  carefully  she  had  devised  the  cedars, 
with  the  beech  avenue,  the  sycamores,  the  weeping 
yew,  and  the  stiff  terrace  upon  which  the  house  was 
set,  whilst  every  post  in  all  the  fences  was  portrayed 
both  with  elaborate  stitching  and  with  circumstance. 

Just  as  much  inkling  of  perspective  was  employed  as 
to  make  all  unnatural,  and  yet  on  looking  at  it,  you 
felt  it  had  been  done  with  tenderness,  and  the  contriver 
must  have  put  her  soul  into  the  task. 

Such  artless  works  sometimes  more  nearly  touch  the 
heart  than  the  most  airy  flights  of  genius,  when  the 
place  represented  has  been  dear  to  the  beholder  and 
the  artist  ;  for  places,  unlike  men,  can  never  vary,  and 
time  itself  breeds  no  satiety  of  love. 

The  faint,  fresh  smell  of  fir  trees  in  the  wet,  the 
scent  of  dampness  rising  from  the  moss  and  the  perfume 
of  bracken,  sweet  and  sharp,  must  have  been  present 
always  to  the  worker  as  she  sat  sewing  at  her  window 
seat,  whilst  gazing  at  the  rain. 

Time  does  not  mellow  needlework  as  it  does  pictures, 
yet  still  it  gives  it  interest,  and  as  the  colours  fade 
and  ends  of  silk  grow  rough,  it  seems  a  soul  is  born  in 
them  which  speaks  to  us  out  of  its  nothingness  bring- 
ing us  somehow  nearer  to  the  dead. 

So  it  hung  on,  getting  a  little  yellower,  more  flyblown, 
and  with  the  varnish  scaling  from  the  rosewood  frame 
and  the  gold  falling  off  in  particles  from  the  interior 
rim,  as  winter  damp  and  summer  sun  succeeded  year 
by  year  in  the  long  corridor  of  the  old  Georgian 
house.  Birds  sat  upon  it  now  and  then,  and  bats 
occasionally  hid  themselves  between  it  and  the  wall, 
and  darted  out  again  as  fearlessly  as  if  the  lonely  pas- 
sage had  been  an  alley  in  a  wood.  Nothing  appeared 
less  likely  than  that  a  tragedy  should  be  unrolled  with 
it  as  background,  or  as  the  world,  in  which  after  the 
fashion  of  the  greater  world  outside  its  frame,  birth, 
life  and  death  should  pass  all  unperceived. 

Life  was  serene  as  usual  in  the  corridor,  whilst  the 
dust  gathered  on  the  picture  frames  and  clung  upon  the 
looking-glasses  as  frost  clings  on  a  cabbage  leaf  in  the 
late  autumn  after  a  cold  night.  The  house  itself,  buried 
in  woods,  woods  and  more  woods,  stood  lonely  and  in 
the  avenues  guttered  and  channelled  by  the  winter 
rains,  the  grass  grew  rank.  The  terraces  were  pitted 
here  and  there  with  holes  made  by  the  rabbits  in  their 
play,  who  left  a  little  heap  of  sand  outside  them,  to 
which  occasionally  clung  brown  silky  fur. 

The  roedeer,  venturing  from  the  copses,  strayed  in 
1  the  summer  nights  and  belled  close  to  the  windows  ; 
and  the  soft  flying  owls  wafted  from  tree  to  tree  like 
kites,  or  hooted  litanies  from  the  tall  larches,  whilst, 
from  the  woods  and  mosses  rose  the  faint  noises 
which  at  night  wake  recollections  of  the  time  when 
men  and  animals  perchance  all  spoke  one  tongue. 

The  charm  of  desolation  had  descended  on  the 
place,  and  the  rare  lights  and  few  inhabitants  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  nature,  which  invaded  them,  swallowing 
them  in  her  amplitude  as  the  stray  vegetation  swallows 
up  a  church  deserted  by  the  Jesuits  out  on  the  Chaco 
or  in  Paraguay.  Gnomons  had  fallen  from  sundials, 
and  the  sfone  slabs  of  terrace  steps  yawned  open  :  from 
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some  of  them  sprang-  ferns,  whilst  on  the  coping:  of  the 
walls  the  moss  grew  tenderly.  The  ponds  were  half 
grown  up  with  flags  and  bulrushes.  Great  banks  of 
sand  and  mud  stretched  into  them,  brought  by  the 
burns  in  winter,  and  on  them  feathers  stuck,  looking 
like  snowflakes  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  All  was  so 
quiet  that  the  mast  falling  from  the  beech  sounded  like 
raindrops  pattering  upon  ice  or  on  a  window-pane. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  place,  which 
slowly  seemed  to  fall  to  ruins  and  to  become  more 
beautiful  each  day.  Then,  on  a  summer  morning  when 
the  swallows  darted  through  the  trees,  hawking  at 
flies  and  on  the  grass  the  squirrels  ventured  timidly  to 
play,  springing  upon  the  overhanging  boughs  at  the 
first  sudden  noise,  a  bubble  seemed  to  swell  below  the 
glass  and  force  it  outwards  at  the  corner  of  the  frame. 
It  grew  mysterious  and  white,  next  turned  a  rusty 
brown,  then  was  forgotten  as  the  days  slipped  past, 
each  one  so  like  the  other  tkat  the  flight  of  time  was 
imperceptible,  darkness  succeeding  light  as  stealthily  as 
the  owls  floated  through  the  wood,  lighting  like  thistle- 
down on  the  elastic  branches  of  the  trees. 

Weeks  passed  and  still  the  mystery  was  unsolved, 
only  beneath  the  envelope  a  fluttering  motion  now  and 
then  was  seen,  as  if  a  spirit  prisoned  in  its  cell  stirred 
faintly,  struggling  to  free  itself  from  matter  and  to 
escape  into  the  sky.  But  no  one  marked  it  much,  for 
tragedies  may  be  enacted  at  one's  elbow,  and  none  the 
wiser ;  for  indeed,  most  tragedies  seem  comic  to  the 
looker-on,  who  does  not  comprehend  the  motive,  and 
takes  the  sufferer  for  a  mere  ill-bred  person,  who  might 
have  lived  and  died,  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  had  he  had 
common  sense. 

So  the  bees  hung  about  the  lime  trees,  making  their 
music  in  the  flowers,  the  cedars'  branches  swayed  like 
windmills'  sails,  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  woods  the 
capercailzie  crowed,  flapping  their  wings  with  a  strange 
hollow  sound  which  echoed  through  the  trees,  like 
negro  tomtoms  by  night  up  some  mosquito-haunted 
river  on  the  coast,  or  like  the  mournful  drum  which 
Bernal  Diaz  heard  during  the  siege  of  the  great  temple 
of  Tenochtitlan. 

Then,  on  a  morning  in  late  June,  when  the  soft  air 
just  curled  the  rising  mist  from  off  the  moss  into  tall 
pillars  such  as  rise  in  a  simoom,  one  who  had  looked 
by  chance  at  the  old  needlework  in  passing  saw  that 
the  tragedy  had  taken  place. 

The  temple's  veil  was  rent,  and  fallen  asunder,  and 
underneath  the  glass  a  brown  and  fluffy  moth  had  come 
into  the  world,  been  born,  had  stirred,  just  fluttered  and 
had  died,  seeing  the  air  it  could  not  fly  in,  feeling  the 
life  within  it,  which  fate  that  laughs  at  all  things, 
moths  and  men  alike,  said  it  should  never  taste. 

To  wish  it  peace,  it  who  had  not  known  trouble, 
were  in  vain,  and  for  repose,  its  wings  had  never 
fluttered  in  the  air.  Care,  sorrow,  love,  hate,  pain, 
revenge,  and  still  less  avarice,  or  ambition  by  which 
the  fool  and  not  the  noble  fall,  it  shall  know  none  of, 
and  probably  would  not  have  felt  in  its  brief  joyous 
life. 

But  to  be  cabined  in  a  cage  of  glass,  to  suffer  the 
"peine  forte  et  dure"  of  death  by  pressing,  for  no 
committed  crime,  poor,  fluttering  fairy  round  the  lamp 
of  life,  'twas  hard.  How  brief  your  pleasures  and  how 
innocent,  merely  to  play  about  the  corridors  of  the  old 
melancholy  house  to  prove  your  wings,  and  then  to 
soar  into  some  fir  tree  on  the  lawn,  equipped  at  once 
with  all  the  lore  inherited  from  those  your  ancestors  in 
Eden,  who  flitted  through  the  cypresses  of  that  fair 
garden  on  the  Tigris,  and  then  after  a  day  or  two,  at 
most  a  month,  to  love,  to  rove  at  night  amongst  the 
trees,  to  fall  at  the  first  frost  or  heavy  shower,  and  lie 
amongst  the  needles  of  the  pines  without  a  single 
crime  upon  your  conscience,  tender  as  your  wings. 

Alas,  poor  fellow,  would-be  flutterer  in  the  realms  of 
a  hard  world,  perhaps  the  fate  presiding  at  your  birth 
who  with  her  unkind  shears  cut  off  your  destiny,  was 
kind.  Who  knows  ?  You  might  have  come  to  ruin 
or  mishap,  e'en  you  who  surely  had  no  unkind  thought 
in  your  minute  and  microscopic  brain. 

Circling  about  at  night,  thinking  no  evil,  after  the 
fashion  of  your  clan,  a  candle  light  which  to  your 
complex  eyes  might  have  appeared  a  sun,  vast,  round, 
and  vivifying,  might  have  attracted  you  and  left  you 


!  writhing  agonised  and  maimed,  a  prey  to  children  who 
i  in  their  rage  for  self-improvement,  or  from  the  cruelty 
which  we  who  have  no  wings  bear  in  our  blood  as  the 
true  sign  of  the  great  curse  our  common  Maker  set 
upon  us  at  the  Fall,  transfixed  you  with  a  pin. 

Perils  we  know  not  of  and  which  have  never  entered 
our  dull  brains,  so  ill  attuned  to  all  the  mysteries  of 
i  your  world,  may  have  awaited  you.     Some  pestilence 
which  no  physician  of  our  kind  has  diagnosed  might 
1  have  attacked  and  struck  you  blind,  crippling  your 
flight  or  rendering  you  unsightly  to  the  companions  of 
I  your  merry  little  world.    This  might  have  been,  or  the 
■  fell  spider  with'  his  web  of  fated  filaments  entangled  your 
soft  wings  and  drawn  you  struggling  to  his  den,  cut  off 
\  your  life  and  fed  upon  your  flesh,  for  these  are  dangers 
:  even  we  who  know  so  little  of  your  lives  can  compre- 
j  hend.     From  these  your  fate  has  freed  you,  making 
J  you  equal  to  great  Caesar,  Hannibal,  to  Alexander, 
both  to  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  all  mankind,  by 
1  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  lived. 

Rail  not  at  fate,  poor  iridescent  moth,  although  the 
hues  upon  your  wings  were  meant  to  shine  at  twilight 
I  as  you  flickered  through  the  trees  with  just  as  fair  a 
j  lustre  as  the  most  gorgeous  butterfly  who  hovers  in  the 
sun  on  the  Tijuca's  slopes  can  ever  boast.    Do  not 
repine  although  no  snowflake  would  have  floated  from 
!  the  sky  more  delicately  than  the  unfollowable  pulsations 
of  your  wings  would  have  conveyed  you  through  the 
twilight  air  in  your  brief  honeymoon  with  life.  You 
will  not  know  the  joy  of  liberty,  tender  and  innocent  in 
i  its   conception,  as  moths  alone   conceive  it,  out  of 
created  things.    Let  no  cursed  man  of  science  with  his 
dog  Latin  and  apocalyptic  Greek  dispel  my  ignorance, 
telling  me  that  the  family  of  moths  is  as  rapacious  as  the 
vulture  or  the  crow.    I'll  not  believe  it,  but  will  mourn 
1  thy  fate,  condemned  to  see  for  a  brief  moment  all  the 
!  beauties  of  the  light,  never  to  flit  at  evening  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  trees.      Poor   pilgrim   to   a  world 
1  unworthy  of  your  innocence,  who  lived  and  died  so 
;  quickly,  surely  you  solved  at  once  the  mysteries  which 
I  we  live  for  a  lifetime  and  still  never  grasp.    My  fellow- 
1  sufferer  by  fate,  you,  who  left  instantly  the  world  in 
which  we  tarry  longer  instants,  with  as  scant  compre- 
hension of  our  lives  perhaps  as  you,  do  not  forget  us 
prisoned  in  our  glass  ;  but  in  the  limbo  where  you 
flutter  now,  think  that  a  fellow-moth  remembers  you, 
:  just  as   you   lived  and   died,    with   your  soft  body, 
,  iridescent  wings,  and  sharp  antennae. 

R.   B.   CUNNINGHAME  CiRAHAM. 


MOTORING. 

A YEAR  has  passed  since  Lord  Shrewsbury  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  proposed  "  that  no  member  of  the 
Automobile  Club  in  the  trade,  or  journalist  connected 
with  an  automobile  journal,  be  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  committee  ".    That  this  drastic  proposal  would 
be  vetoed  was  obvious  to  anyone  knowing  the  trend  of 
the  club's  politics  at  that  period  but  its  formulation 
undoubtedly  did  good  if  only  in  the  way  of  calling 
attention  to  the  condition  of  affairs.    It  is  now,  how- 
ever,   becoming   increasingly   imperative    that  some 
sweeping  reform  be  made  if  the  club  is  to  maintain  its 
position  as  arbiter  of  the  sport  and  pastime  of  motor- 
ing.   From  its  big  membership  it  should  be  easy  to 
j  select   a    committee  of  men  entirely   without  trade 
'  interests   or   bias — men,    moreover,    of  good  sociaL 
!  position,   able   and   willing   to  carry   out   the,  very 
i  arduous   work  which   their   duties   entail.  Certainly 
!  there  are  many  such  men  at  present  serving  on  the 
.  club  commitee,  but  the  trade   element  is   so  strongf 
I  that  their  actions  and  deliberations  are,  at  any  rate  in 
!  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  somewhat  prejudiced. 
!  It  is  argued  by  the  trade  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  club 
i  members  except  those  directly  interested  in  the  in- 
I  dustry  have  any  knowledge  of  automobile  racing  and  of 
kindred  subjects,  and  that  in  order  to  legislate  for  them 
j  it  is  necessary  to  include  members  of  the  trade  in  the 
j  club  committee.  This  reasoning  is  unsound,  as  matters 
of  this  kind  should    invariably  be  referred   to  sub- 
|  committees  in  order  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  the 
i  club   committee    in   lengthy   discussion   of  abstruse 
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technical  points.  In  some  cases  sub-committees  might 
advantageously  be  formed  exclusively  of  trade  mem- 
bers, and  their  deliberations  and  resolutions  should 
then  be  referred  back  to  the  club  committee  com- 
posed in  accordance  with  Lord  Shrewsbury's  pro- 
posal. The  club  committee  would  thus  be  merely 
obtaining  expert  advice  from  the  trade,  and  its  final 
decisions  on  any  matter  would  undoubtedly  possess 
greater  weight  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

The  alliance  which  the  Club  has  just  effected  with  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  is 
additional  evidence  of  the  steady  growth  of  trade 
influence.  This  alliance  seems  to  indicate,  moreover, 
that  the  Club  approves  the  form  of  bond  given  to  the 
above  society  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  included 
in  the  first  ballot  for  choice  of  position  at  the  society's 
next  exhibition.  This  bond  prohibits  all  who  sign  it 
from  taking  part  in  any  other  exhibition  except  the  one 
organised  by  the  society  under  a  penalty  of  ^250  as 
liquidated  damages  and  is  aimed  directly  against  Mr. 
Cordingley,  whose  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  closes 
to-day,  and  others  in  his  position.  We  might  suggest 
that  a  better  solution  of  the  "  show  "  question  would 
possibly  be  a  fusion  of  the  above  society  with  the  older 
organisation  "  The  Automobile  Mutual  Protection  Asso- 
ciation ",  thus  making  a  body  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  against  the  vagaries  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  present  exhibition  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  contains  some  remarkable  ex- 
hibits but  none  more  interesting  than  the  Delaunay- 
Belleville,  a  new  arrival  from  France.  Produced  by  the 
famous  firm  at  Saint-Denis  its  workmanship  is  assured, 
while  there  are  ample  evidences  of  unusual  care  and 
thought.  To  a  casual  observer  this  car  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  absence  of  the  hideous  structure  known 
as  the  dash-board  ;  this  dash-board  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  convenient  spot  for  attaching  all  manner  of 
hypertrophied  lubricators  and  grease  pots  which  are 
not  only  unlovely  but  frequently  detrimental  to  one's 
clothing.  The  floor-board  of  the  "  Delaunay-Belle- 
ville "  is  carried  in  a  graceful  sweep  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  engine  bonnet — two  small  gauges  are 
mounted  at  the  apex  of  this  floor-board — one  indi- 
cating the  circulation  of  water  and  the  other  the 
pressure  of  oil  in  the  lubricating  system  which  is 
of  an  entirely  new  type,  the  lubrication  of  the  engine 
being  effected  by  a  small  pump  situated  in  the  base 
chamber.  By  loosening  four  bolts  the  whole  body 
of  the  car  can  be  shifted  back  on  the  frame  to  give 
access  to  the  gear-box  and  transmission,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  16  horse-power  type  is  by  cardan  shaft 
to  a  live-axle,  for  the  40  horse-power  car,  however,  a 
countershaft  and  side  chains  are  employed.  Note- 
worthy exhibits  are  the  Itala  car  shown  by  the  Fabry 
Automobile  Company  of  Turin,  the  mors  in  which  the 
cylinders  are  set  slightly  in  advance  of  the  crank 
shaft  to  avoid  angularity  of  thrust,  the  Richard-Brasier 
on  whose  stand  is  exhibited  the  famous  No.  5  driven 
by  The>ey,  winner  of  the  Gordon-Bennett  of  last  year, 
the  British  Automobile  Commercial  Syndicate  and  many 
others  of  which  lack  of  space  unfortunately  forbids  a 
detailed  account.  The  Aero  Club  has  a  good  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Gallery,  and  the  heavy  vehicle  section  in  the 
Minor  Hall  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  numerically 
disappointing. 


BRIDGE. 

r~PHE  Robertsonian  Rule,  which  we  spoke  of  last 
week,  is  a  system  which  came  to  us  from  India, 
and  which  professes  to  establish  a  standard  for  a  justifi- 
able No  Trump  call  by  assigning  a  figure  value  to  the 
court  cards. 

Each  Ace  counts  7. 
»»  King  ,,  5. 
,,  Queen  ,,  3. 
,,     Knave    ,,  1. 

When  the  collective  value  of  the  court  cards  in  the 
hand  amounts  to  21  or  more  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
justifiable  No  Trump,  provided  that  the  counting  cards 
are  spread  over  at  least  three  of  the  suits,  and  that 
they  are  all  properly  guarded,  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
king  has  at  least  one  guard,  a  queen  at  least  two,  and 


a  knave  three.  This  system  is  obviously  based  on  the 
bare  three  Ace  No  Trump,  as  the  value  of  three  aces 
amounts  to  exactly  2 1 .  It  is  of  more  value  negatively 
than  positively,  by  which  is  meant  that  no  hand  which 
does  not  count  21  is  a  justifiable  No  Trump,  but  it  does 
not  quite  follow  that  any  hand  which  does  count  up  to 
21  will  succeed  at  No  Trumps.  For  instance,  the  four 
kings  and  one  knave  would  count  21,  but  it  would  be 
a  desperately  risky  declaration,  and  again  the  bare 
three-ace  call,  spoken  of  above,  is  a  declaration  which 
requires  considerable  assistance  from  your  partner  to 
carry  it  through  with  success.  The  following  are  two 
very  light  calls,  which  reach  the  required  standard  : 

No.  1. 

Hearts — Ace,  8,  6. 
Diamonds — Queen,  9,  7,  2. 
Clubs —  King,  knave,  3. 
Spades — -King,  8,  5. 

No.  2. 

Hearts — Ace,  knave,  3. 
Diamonds — King,  9,  6. 
Clubs— King,  queen,  7,  2. 
Spades — 9,  8,  4. 

The  figure  value  of  both  these  hands  amounts  to 
exactly  21,  and  they  are  both  very  near  the  border  line, 
but  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  border-line 
No  Trumps  succeed  far  more  often  than  they  fail,  and 
No  Trumps  should  be  declared  on  either  hand  at  the 
score  of  love  all.  No.  1  is  slightly  better  than  No.  2 
because  it  is  guarded  in  all  the  four  suits.  The  weakest 
point  in  the  Robertsonian  Rule  is  that  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  backbone  given  to  a  hand  by  a 
long  suit.    Take  such  a  hand  as 

Hearts — King,  4. 
Diamonds — Queen,  8,  3. 
Clubs — King,  knave,  10,  9,  7,  5. 
Spades — Ace,  7. 

This  hand  counts  only  21,  but  it  is  a  hand  with  great 
possibilities,  and  no  bridge  player  of  any  experience 
would  hesitate  to  declare  No  Trumps  on  it. 

One  other  variety  of  the  No  Trump  call  must  be 
mentioned.  When  you  hold  six  or  more  cards  of  a 
black  suit,  thoroughly  established,  and  one  other  card 
of  entry,  No  Trumps  should  always  be  declared  at  the 
score  of  love.  You  will,  of  course,  be  running  a  con- 
siderable risk  with  two  entire  suits  against  you,  but 
you  may  trust  your  partner  to  hold  something  of  value 
in  one  or  both  of  them,  and  the  probable  gain  is  well 
worth  the  risk.  Directly  either  you  or  your  partner 
can  get  in,  the  odd  trick  at  least,  and  very  probably 
the  game,  is  a  certainty,  but  your  suit  must  be 
thoroughly  established — the  ace,  king,  queen  at  the 
head  of  it  is  a  necessity. 

Take  such  a  hand  as  : — 

Hearts — Ace,  7. 

Diamonds — 8,  5,  3. 

Clubs — Ace,  king,  queen,  9,  7,  5,  4. 

Spades — 10. 

This  is  an  undeniable  No  Trump.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
gamble,  as  you  may  find  an  equally  powerful  suit  of 
diamonds  or  spades  in  the  leader's  hand,  in  which  case 
you  will  be  doubled  and  probably  lose  the  game,  but 
the  chance  is  well  worth  risking,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  will  win  the  game  on  it  in  four  cases  out  of  five. 

In  the  early  days  of  bridge  No  Trump  calls  were  far 
less  frequent  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Players 
had  not  fully  recognised  the  possibilities  of  the  call,  and 
the  very  great  advantage  which  it  gives  to  the  player 
of  the  two  hands.  They  were  rather  shy  of  declaring 
No  Trumps  without  some  protection  in  every  suit,  and 
were  often  surprised  to  find  what  chances  they  had 
missed  by  refusing  to  take  a  little  extra  risk.  In  these 
latter  days  a  certain  section  of  players  are  inclined  to 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  declare  No  Trumps 
on  the  most  shadowy  pretext.  Such  a  one  will  say 
to  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  rubber,  "  I  hope  you  do 
not  mind  light  No  Trumps,  partner,  I  am  a  very 
forward  player  ".    This  is  the  most  dangerous  type  of 
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partner,  and  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  out  of  it  with- 
out disaster.  Bridge  is  a  game  in  which,  if  you  are 
holding  fairly  good  cards,  it  will  pay  you  to  declare  to 
their  full  value,  but  directly  you  try  to  force  the  game, 
and  declare  beyond  the  legitimate  value  of  the  cards  in 
your  hand,  disaster  is  certain  to  follow.  There  is  no 
player  more  easy  to  beat  in  the  long  run  than  the  one 
who  tries  to  import  into  the  game  the  bluff  element 
peculiar  to  poker  by  declaring  above  the  value  of  his 
hand.  The  old  hackneyed  proverb,  medio  tutissimus 
ibis,  applies  strongly  to  the  game  of  bridge. 


CHESS. 

Problem  5.     By  M.  L.  A.  Kuijeks. 

(From  "  Le  Monde  Illustre".) 
Black  8  pieces. 


mm,    aljf  ii? 
51   #■    ■  ■ 


-  -  '  I  ?  a  mil 


i  m  wk 


wm    wm  « 

wL  B  m  ■ 


HP  i  HP      PiP  HP 

 ill 

J  ill  mi  lii^ 


 i  r 

■  mi, 


I  to 


White  6  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

The  solution  to  above  will  appear  next  week. 


Solution  to  Problem  3. 

1.  Kt-Bj.  If  1.  K-Q5,  2.  Kt(K7)-Qs,  and  mate  next  move. 
If  1.  K-B3,  2.  Kt(B3)-Q5  ch.,  and  mate  next  move. 

Solution  to  Problem  4. 

1.  R-K7  ch.  If  1.  K-Bi,  then  2.  K-B6.  If  1.  K-Qi, 
then  2.  K  — Q6.  Black  must  now  move  the  bishop,  when  White 
attacks  it  threatening  mate  at  the  same  time. 


The  following  game  in  the  match  just  concluded  at 
Hastings  between  Napier  and  Mieses  is  certain  to 
rank  as  a  chess  curiosity.  Mieses  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  opening  ;  indeed,  he  is  the  only  master 
who  ventures  to  play  it  in  tournaments.  As  the 
opening  was  played  by  arrangement,  there  is  not  even 
the  excuse  of  surprise  for  losing  a  game  in  fifteen 
moves. 

Danish  Gambit. 


White 
Napier 

1.  P-K4 

2.  P-Q4 


Black 

Mieses 
P-K4 
PxP 


White 
Napier 

3.  P-QB3 

4.  B-QB4 


Black 
Mieses 
PxP 


So  far  the  moves  were  by  arrangement. 


4  

5.  Kt  x  P 

6.  Kt  —  KB3 

7.  Castles 


Kt-QB3 
B-Kt5 
Kt  — KB3 
Castles 


9- 
10. 
1 1. 


B-KKts 
PxB 
B-R4 
B-KKt3 


B  x  Kt 
P-KR3 
P-KKt4 
KtxP 


Is  a  master  one  who  defies  principles  ?  An  ordinary 
player  would  have  been  quite  content  with  being  a 
pawn  to  the  good,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  develop 
his  pieces  by  P-Q3  with  an  eye  for  Kt— K4  as  soon  as 
possible.  Instead,  Black  not  only  leaves  his  Q  side 
undeveloped,  but  irretrievably  compromises  the  K  side, 
for  the  sake  of  another  pawn.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  judgment  of  masters  is  not  infallible. 


Q-Q3 

',)-Kt6  ch 


Kt  x  B 
K-Ri 


14.  QxPch 

15.  Ktx  P 


K-Kti 
Resigns. 


In  these  gambit  games,  where  the  opening  moves 
have  been  fixed,  one  player  obtains  almost  immediately 


such  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  position  or 
material  that  no  resource  can  save  the  game.  Contrast 
the  above  with  the  game  between  the  same  players  in 
the  Cambridge  Spring  Tournament,  where  attack  and 
counter-attack,  position  and  material  are  so  nicely 
balanced. 

Sicilian  Defence. 


White 

Black 

White 

Black 

N 

1  apier 

Napier 

IVliescs 

1.  P-K4 

p-qb4 

20. 

B-Q6 

Kt  —  B3 

2.  Kt— KB3 

p-k3 

21. 

Q-R4 

Kt  -  K5 

3-  P-Q4 

PxP 

22. 

B-K5 

Q  x  P 

4.  KtxP 

Kt  -  KB3 

23- 

QR-Ki 

Q-K2 

5-  B-Q3 

Kt  — B3 

24. 

R  x  Kt 

PxR 

6.  KtxKt 

KtP  x  Kt 

B-B6 

Q-Q3 

7.  Castles 

P-Q4 

a 

Q-R6 

Q-Bi 

8.  Kt— B3 

B-K2 

27. 

Q-R4 

P-K4 

9-  Q-B3 

Castles 

28. 

R-Qi 

R-K3 

10.  Q-Kt.3 

Q-Kt3 

29. 

P-Kt4 

Q-B4 

II.  PxP 

BPxP 

3°- 

P-Kt5 

P-K6 

12.  B-KKts 

B-R3 

3*- 

R-Q3 

PxP  ch 

13.  Kt  —  R4 

Q  -  B3 

32. 

K-Bi 

RxB 

14.  BxB 

Q  x  B 

33- 

PxR 

QxP 

I5.  Kt-Bs 

Q  -  B3 

34- 

Q-K4 

R-Ki 

16.  P-Kt4 

Kt  —  R4 

35- 

P-QR4 

Q-Kt8  ch 

17.  Q-Kt4 

B  x  Kt 

36- 

K  x  P 

Q-Kt3  ch 

18.  PxB 

P-K13 
KR-Ki 

37- 

Resigns 

19.  B-K7 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUSCAN  DISPUTATION. 

[Referring  to  Mr.  Heywood's  letter  of  last  week  he 
seems  to  consider  the  fact  that  Cosimo  I.  should  have 
styled  himself  Duke  of  the  Republic  of  Siena  when  he 
was  invested  with  that  Vicariate  of  the  Empire  to  have 
been  a  singular  evidence  of  his  wisdom  —  to  us  it 
merely  indicates  that  he  followed  the  commonest 
custom.  The  more  sovereignties  which  a  prince  held 
the  prouder  his  boast,  and  Charles  V.  in  the  long  list 
of  his  seventy-five  titles  does  not  disdain  to  blazon  the 
smallest  County  or  Lordship  which  was  his  by  right. 

Mr.  Heywood  has  dogmatically  stated  that  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  "established  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  the  religious  and  the  ethical 
duty  ".  He  now  thinks  that  he  "borrowed  [the  state- 
ment] from  '  The  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  ' 
by  the  Rev.  John  Owen ".  We  had  thought  that  a 
student  of  Mr.  Heywood's  calibre  would  have  been 
content  with  nothing  less  than  contemporary  docu- 
ments when  condemning  wholesale  the  religious  system 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  to  Mr.  Heywood's  admission  that  S.  Catherine 
of  Siena  "accepted"  the  current  belief  in  hell,  but 
in  the  recesses  of  her  soul  did  not  really  believe  it, 
the  sincerity  of  the  belief  is  abundantly  clear  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Saint  by  the 
Blessed  Raymund  of  Capua.  As  to  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Heywood  in  proof  of  his  theory,  we  are 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  does  not  refer  us  to  her 
writings,  only  to  an  extract  in  Tommaseo's  preface, 
without  gfivinsr  the  reference. — -Ed.  S.  R.  1 


"DE  PROFUNDIS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edenham,  Bourne,  Lines, 

12  March,  1905.  ' 

Sir, — The  different  points  of  view  from  which  different 
people  consider  the  same  work  of  art  are  sometimes 
amusing,  and  your  correspondent  Mr.  A.  E.  Manning- 
Foster  shows  in  his  letter  that  "  De  Profundis  "  has  one 
of  the  great  essentials  to  a  work  of  art  :  it  is  all  things 
to  all  men.  For  my  part  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham's  notice  of  the  book  could  be 
improved.  Humility  is  certainly  not  "  the  most  signi- 
ficant point  in  the  book",  the  significance  attached  to 
it  by  the  author  is  explained  in  the  following  sentences  : 
"  Had  anyone  told  me  of  it,  I  would  have  rejected  it. 
Had  it  been  brought  to  me,  I  would  have  refused  it. 
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As  I  found  it,  I  want  to  keep  it."  There  could  not  be 
B  more  charming  reason.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  find 
in  one  phrase  of  this  wonderful  book  the  prevailing 
note  of  the  whole  I  should  quote  the  words  "  God  made 
the  world  just  as  much  for  me  as  for  anyone  else  ". 

May  I  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  the  description 
of  Renan's  "Vie  de  Jesus  "  as  "that  gracious  fifth 
gospel,  the  gospel  according  to  S.  Thomas",  seems 
reminiscent  of  "  la  sincerite  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus  faisait 
Denser  a  une  cinquieme  Evangile,  l'Evangile  selon 
Saint  Thomas  le  Douteur  "  ;  a  phrase  which  occurs  in 
"  La  Vie  d'Ernest  Renan  ",  by  Mary  James  Darmesteter. 
There  are  many  references  to  S.  Thomas  in  Wilde's 
work,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  is 
only  a  coincidence. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  Manning, 


MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  20  March,  1905. 

Sir, — A  misprint,  due  to  my  fault  in  not  correcting 
the  proof  of  my  letter,  gives  the  credit  of  training  the 
Sheffield  chorus  to  Dr.  Cowen  instead  of  Dr.  Coward. 

Yours  truly, 

Lionel. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

54  Hamilton  Terrace,  London,  N.W.,  22  March. 

Sir,— In  a  letter  headed  "  Music  in  Scotland  ",  which 
appears  in  your  issue  of  this  week,  there  is  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Sheffield  choir  and  myself  which  I 
•  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  correct.  The  writer  has 
evidently  confused  my  name  with  that  of  Dr.  Coward. 
I  have  never  trained  the  choir  at  Sheffield,  nor  had  any 
connexion  with  them  beyond  conducting  a  very  fine 
performance  of  one  of  my  works  at  the  last  Festival 
two  years  ago.  Trusting  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
insert  these  few  lines  in  your  next  issue, 
I  am,  yours,  &c, 

Frederic  H.  Cowen. 


"THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  RICHARD  BURTON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cowper  School,  Olney,  Bucks. 

Sir,— As  my  work  "The  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  " 
is  now  nearly  finished,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  in  your 
columns  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  letters  of  either  Sir  Richard  or  Lady  Burton. 
The  work,  which  will  correspond  in  size  with  my  "  Life 
of  Edward  FitzGerald  ",  and  will  contain  about  seventy 
illustrations,  is  being  written  with  the  full  approval  and 
assistance  of  the  Burton  family. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Wright, 


TOWARDS  BETTER  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  March,  1905. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  18  March  Mr.  Edward 
Houghton  draws  certain  contrasts  between  secondary 
and  primary  teachers  and  refers  to  a  previous  letter  of 
mine.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks  to 
show  why  primary  teachers  are  obliged  to  "  whine  " 
or  "  clamour  ". 

The  social  standing  and  connexions  of  secondary 
teachers— university  influence  and  interests  as  well  as 
social  equality  with  their  educational  superiors— give 
them  opportunities  for  obtaining  many  of  their  objects. 
The  primary  teachers  with  none  of  these  advantages 
can  only  appeal  to  the  public,  and  a  strenuous  attitude 
is  the  only  one  that  attracts  attention  nowadays. 


Teachers'  associations  in  encouraging  one  and  all  of 
their  members  to  take  part  in  the  work  run  the  risk  of 
unbalanced  and  raw  advocates  coming  before  the 
public.  Nostrums  of  all  kinds  are  put  forth,  especially 
in  some  of  the  primary  education  journals.  The  common 
sense  and  educational  zeal  of  the  majority  counteract 
these,  and  a  steady  educational  advance  is  the  result. 
Of  course  there  is  a  penalty  attached  to  the  training  of 
the  raw  material  in  public,  and  the  ill-digested  plans  of 
the  recruits  are  seized  hold  of  by  opponents  and  held  up 
as  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Union. 

As  the  "whine  about  their  low  salaries"  by  the 
primary  teachers  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  Messrs.  Ambrose  T.  Raynes  and  Edward  Houghton 
allow  me  to  quote  from  the  Government  Returns  for 
1903  the  salaries  paid  to  certificated  masters. 


Salaries. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Under  £100 

2,401 

S.3I4 

100  and  under 

ISO 

5,442 

4,685 

ISO 

200 

2,744 

1,514 

200 

250 

...  I.3S3 

12 

250 

300 

502 

1 

300 

400 

430 

400 

500 

25 

I 

500  and  over 

••  3 

These  figures  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  principals 
receive  less  than  ^150  per  annum  while  only  3*5  per 
cent,  receive  ^300  or  above.  Nearly  half  the  certifi- 
cated assistant  masters  receive  less  than  £100.  The 
average  salary  of  certificated  teachers  in  1870  was 
^94  25.  id.  but  in  1903  it  had  risen  to  ^129  185.  gd. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Houghton  that  nothing  but 
good  can  come  from  the  union  of  the  two  branches. 
At  present  many  artificial  barriers  prevent  this  and 
detached  units  on  either  side  are  trying  to  erect  others. 
In  the  meantime  we,  who  believe  in  the  coalescence, 
must  shake  hands  over  the  wall  and  help  to  build  a 
way  over  from  each  side  to  show  the  uselessness  of  the 
division  and  to  prove  by  actual  experience  that  each 
may  learn  much  from  the  other. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  S.  Mortimer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

74  Gower  Street,  W.C.,  22  March,  1905. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Houghton  in  your 
issue  of  Saturday  last,  with  its  references  to  other 
letters  that  preceded  it,  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground. 
May  I  say  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  of  the  points 
raised  ?  Mr.  Raynes  and  Mr.  Mortimer  are  not  quite 
fair  to  the  two  classes  of  teachers,  primary  and 
secondary,  to  whom  they  respectively  refer.  Primary 
school  teachers,  with  a  Board  of  Education  over  them, 
and  a  large  majority  of  their  pupils  reared  in  homes 
which  can  do  little  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in 
giving  a  true  education — that  is,  character  formation — 
are  heavily  handicapped  in  comparison  with  their 
secondary-school  brethren.  The  huge  size  of  the 
classes  in  primary  schools  is  another  serious  drawback 
in  their  work.  The  primary  school  teachers  do  not 
need  to  "  learn  how  to  educate"  so  much  as  to  be  put 
under  conditions  which  shall  make  true  education 
possible. 

No  doubt  thorough  training,  hitherto  missing,  will 
help  secondary-school  teachers  to  teach  better,  but  here 
again  the  teachers  are  handicapped  in  another  way  by 
the  number  of  external  examinations  and  by  the  scholar- 
ship competition  conditions  of  the  universities.  Train 
the  teachers  and  then  give  them  the  freedom  for  which 
Thring  clamoured,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  "amateurish- 
ness "  will  be  charged  against  them. 

The  drawing  together  of  the  many  associations  of 
secondary-school  teachers  into  a  federated  college, 
which  is  now  being  attempted,  will  certainly  tend  to 
accentuate  such  rivalry  as  exists  between  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  class,  and  lead  to  a  still  stronger 
stress  being  laid  on  the  professional  as  distinguished 
from  the  educational  element.  This  movement  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  and  of  the 
large   measure  of  decentralisation   involved    in  the 
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establishment  of  county  education  authorities.  The 
ways  of  Whitehall  were  known,  the  policy  of  the  new 
authorities  cannot  yet  be  fully  gauged. 

The  agitation  for  better  salaries  and  better  tenure 
conditions  can  now  be  justified  on  other  than  what  are 
called  trades-union  grounds.  Any  administrator  who 
studies  the  matter  can  see  that,  at  all  events  in  secondary 
schools  for  boys,  the  standard  of  academic  qualification 
among  the  staff  has  dropped  considerably  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  career  of  schoolmaster  does  not 
attract  in  comparison  with  its  alternatives.  But,  viewed 
from  the  purely  professional  standpoint,  is  it  right  that 
teachers  should  endure  in  silence  conditions  which 
render  it  impossible  for  them,  even  as  celibates, 
to  pay  a  modest  annual  premium  to  protect  their 
later  years  from  penury  ?  Those  who  have  gone 
into  the  figures,  as  Professor  Sadler  and  others  have 
done,  know  that  this  is  so  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases. 

For  twenty  years  there  has  existed  an  association — 
the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
having  for  its  main  objects  (1)  to  form  a  body  tho- 
roughly representative  of  all  grades  in  the  teaching 
profession,  and  (2)  to  obtain  for  the.  whole  body  of 
teachers  the  status  and  authority  of  a  learned  profession. 
Jt  is  now  pressing  for  a  remodelled  register  of  teachers, 
on  which  personal  qualifications,  apart  from  the  type 
of  school  in  which  a  teacher  is  engaged,  shall  serve  as 
the  criterion  for  admission,  and  primary-school  teachers 
shall  not  be  shut  off,  on  a  separate  column,  from  their 
brethren.  "  The  party-wall  now  existing  between 
primary  and  secondary  education "  is  altogether  mis- 
chievous and  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  "Teachers 
are  separated  only  by  the  lowest  things,  in  all  that  is 
highest  they  are  at  one." 

Yours,  &c. 

H.  B.  Garrod, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 


MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Mr.  H.  J.  Johnston  in  writing  to  you  cites  the 
following  two  passages  from  your  article: — "In 
common  criminal  cases  he  (the  magistrate)  is  right,  and 
sympathy  is  a  virtue."  "But  he  misconceives  the 
Sanitary  Acts  entirely  if  he  administers  them  with  this 
idea." 

Mr.  Johnston  continues  in  his  own  words  : — "Now, 
Sir,  I  seriously  ask,  has  the  day  of  fair  play  in  English 
law  courts  been  superseded  by  bias  and  prejudice 
against  a  class,  the  members  of  which  however  just 
their  cause  would  fail  to  obtain  justice  ?  To  carry  it  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  the  writer  of  the  article  would 
say,  be  sympathetic  to  the  murderer,  the  forger,  the 
bigamist  and  the  burglar,  but  to  the  property  owner 
extend  no  consideration.  This  in  cold  ink  does  not 
read  well,  but  it  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  language 
employed." 

Now,  Sir,  I  submit  that  this  in  cold  ink  does  read  well — 
it  reads  very  well  indeed.  I  submit  that  there  should 
be  the  fullest  sympathy  shown  by  magistrates  for  all 
humanity  however  degraded— even  for  millionaires  ;  and 
I  submit  there  should  be  no  sympathy  whatever  shown 
for  any  kind  of  property.  The  distinction  is  between 
humanity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  merely  material  on 
the  other.  Without  any  revolutionary  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property  we  may  well  hold  that  pro- 
perty owners  are  trustees,  qua  what  they  possess,  for 
the  public,  and  most  certainly  until  this  public  trust  is 
acknowledged  no  Public  Health  Act  can  have  full  effect. 
Not  even  the  most  temperate  and  thrifty  member  of 
Mr.  Johnston's  association  has  a  right  to  make  provision 
for  his  old  age  and  accumulate  a  little  inheritance 
for  his  children  if  such  personal  advantages  involve 
the  public  disadvantages  of  foul  drains  or  dirty 
ceilings. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


THE   GOOD  WORK    OF    A    CITY  CHURCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

22  March,  1905.  .  ' 

Sir, — I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
lay  before  your  readers  my  pecuniary  wants  in  regard 
to  the  early  morning  work  at  All  Hallows.  When, 
some  three  years  ago,  I  was  appealing  for  donations 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Men's  Hall,  you  were  good 
enough  to  say  :  "  We  cannot  imagine  a  social  scheme 
more  practical,  or  more  deserving  support.  The  icono- 
clasts, clerical  op  other,  who  would  destroy  our  City 
churches,  might  consider  to  advantage  the  work  Mr. 
Montague  Fowler  is  doing  ". 

The  hall  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  is  greatly 
appreciated.  Every  weekday  morning,  between  the 
hours  of  6.30  and  9,  All  Hallows  Church  is  filled  with 
an  average  of  250  women  and  girls,  and  the  Men's 
Hall  with  an  average  of  120  men.  These  men  and 
women  (as  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware)  are  com- 
pelled to  travel  from  the  northern  suburbs  to  the  City 
by  the  cheap  workmen's  trains,  and  they  come  to  us  to 
rest  during  the  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  between  their 
arrival  at  the  railway  terminus  and  the  commencement 
of  their  work.  Books,  papers,  and  magazines  are  sup- 
plied, hymns  are  sung,  and  a  short  daily  service  is  held. 
There  is  a  coffee-bar  attached  to  the  hall,  where  tea, 
coffee,  &c,  are  sold  at  low  rates,  and  this  is  widely 
patronised. 

The  physical  and  religious  benefits  resulting  from 
the  effort  are,  I  venture  to  think,  beyond  question. 
The  expenses,  however,  connected  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  this  work  have  grown  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  the  movement,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to 
raise  a  sum  of  ^600,  which  will,  I  am  confident,  enable 
me  to  place  the  work  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  Any 
contributions  your  readers  are  good  enough  to  entrust 
me  with  will  be  thankfully  received  and  promptly 
acknowledged. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Montague  Fowler,  Rector. 
P.S. — May  I  ask  that  cheques  or  postal  orders  may 
be  crossed  "  Bank  of  Scotland  "? 

[This  evidence  of  continuity  in  the  morning  work  at 
All  Hallows  completes  the  testimony  to  its  excellence. 
In  social  and  religious  work  continuity  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, as  it  is  the  most  important,  thing  to  secure.  Mr. 
Montague  Fowler  has  more  than  established  his  claim, 
at  any  rate  on  London  Churchmen.  The  ^600  ought 
to  be  given  readily. — Ed.  S.R.| 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE  SMOKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  called  attention  to  the  evil 
of  the  small  boy's  smoke.  It  has  never  been  so  seriously 
threatened  as  now.  The  Physical  Regeneration  Society, 
which  has  helped  to  frame  Dr.  Macnamara's  bill,  has 
exercised  a  considerably  persuasive  effect  on  the  public, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  still  takes  the  fitness  of 
its  citizens  with  very  insufficient  seriousness.  If  there 
were  a  moral  regeneration  society,  it  would  perhaps  be 
equally  concerned.  At  present  vast  numbers  of  small 
children  who  do  the  household  shopping  for  their  parents 
purchase  slightly  smaller  quantities  of  food  and  pocket 
the  spare  farthings.  People  intimate  with  the  way  of  the 
London  child  consider  that  the  desire  for  the  cigarette, 
that  pillar  of  premature  manhood,  is  the  chief  stimulus, 
though  a  threepenny  ticket  for  the  music-hall  runs  it 
close.  As  usual  the  moral  and  the  physical  are  closely 
intertwined.  The  boy  steals  and  by  the  same  act  of 
theft  the  food  is  reduced.  But  above  all  the  vitality  is 
lowered;  the  verdict  of  the  hero  of  "Jackanapes  " 
"  Tony  is  dying  in  the  churchyard"  and  the  refrain  of 
the  Oxford  poet  "  Nuper  est  extinctus  Jones  ;  causa 
mortis  cigarette  "  have  a  general  application  from  the 
particular  victim  to  the  general  sacrifice.  The  example 
of  the  Japanese,  who  forbid  smoking  to  all  people  under 
twenty,  should  help  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  W. 
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REVIEWS. 

LETTERS  IN  GOLD  FILIGREE. 

V  The  Golden  Bowl."     By  Henry  James.     London : 
Methuen.    1905.  6s. 

THE  years  are  past  when  one's  interest,  one's  con- 
cern, in  opening  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Henry 
lames  was  to  discover  how  far  he  had  retained  or  by 
how  much  he  had  modified  his  wonderful  manner, 
which,  first  revealed  to  us  in  "The  Tragic  Muse", 
seemed  to  attain  completeness  in  "The  Spoils  of 
Poynton  ".  That  manner,  which  has,  as  it  were,  shut 
a  water-tight  door  on  Mr.  James'  admirers,  and  made 
them  feel  themselves,  unfortunately,  but  inevitably,  a 
little  community  of  the  elect,  is  now  as  surely  a  part  of 
his  speech  as  a  tone  of  voice  or  an  alien  accent,  and 
one's  preoccupation,  with  each  fresh  presentment,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  material  on  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  And  for  this  reason.  Wonderful  as  the  manner 
is,  intrinsically  subtle,  hyperaesthetically  discreet,  it  is 
exposed  alike  by  its  subtlety  and  its  discretion  to  a  too 
easy  satisfaction  in  its  sources  of  interest.  With 
existence  so  absorbingly  perplexed,  so  prismatically 
transfigured,  the  subject  matter  of  romance  becomes 
of  a  quite  serious  unimportance  to  the  adroit  manipu- 
lator ;  indeed,  as  his  sense  of  the  magic  colour  in 
every  part  of  its  web  grows  insistently  acute,  he  is  even 
led  to  avoid  those  parts  of  it  which  are  impressed  with 
the  big  dramatic  patterns,  lest  these  should  divert 
attention  from  the  exquisite  intricacy  of  texture  on 
which  his  thoughts  are  set.  Such  a  danger  confronts 
every  writer  who  is  primarily  interested  in  what  is  to 
his  public  of  only  secondary  account,  and  it  is  the 
greater  danger  to  Mr.  James,  since  his  genius  is 
essentially  dramatic  and,  lacking  the  saliencies  of 
drama,  as  high  mountain  peaks,  to  lead  him  from  one 
wide  outlook  to  another,  is  apt  to  keep  us  too  long 
wandering  in  valleys  beneath  mountain  mists  of 
hypothesis  and  speculation. 

The  dramatic  quality  of  Mr.  James'  work  may  not  be 
obvious  to  readers  who  measure  dramatic  force  rather 
by  its  disturbance  than  its  significance.  The  stage, 
always  eager  for  the  obvious,  has  publicly  affianced 
drama  to  a  fury  of  gesture  and  a  high  voice,  pre- 
ferring its  spent  forces  to  its  springs  ;  but  to  pro- 
ductive intensity,  the  pregnancy  of  action  is  of  more 
importance,  than  its  barren  effect,  however  astounding  ; 
and  thus  putting  a  knife  into  one's  pocket  may  have 
in  it  more  of  drama  than  putting  it  into  a  man.  It  is 
by  the  exhibition  of  what  one  may  call  deferred  action 
that  Mr.  James  achieves  his  dramatic  effects,  and  by 
it  he  practically  tells  the  whole  story. 

This  is  why  the  success  of  his  method  depends  on  the 
significance  and  variety  and,  one  might  add,  the 
humanity  of  the  dramatic  moments  arising  naturally 
from  his  theme,  and  why,  too,  being  such  a  perilous 
and  impossible  author  to  "skip",  he  is  represented  so 
often  by  professional  skippers  as  an  extremely  involved 
and  difficult  writer.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  sentence  which  has  been  asked  to  carry  more 
than  it  conveniently  can,  Mr.  James  is,  considering  all 
he  has  to  say,  very  easily  followed  by  those  who  read 
him. 

But  he  is  so  exact,  so  continuous  in  his  presentation 
of  ideas,  that  often  the  omission  of  a  single  sentence 
may  confuse  the  purpose  of  a  page,  and  the  omission 
of  a  page  render  unintelligible  the  dramatic  moment- 
even  if  that1  be  not  missed  too — on  which  an  inter- 
pretive interest  in  the  tale  depends.  For  though 
these  moments  are  few,  they  are  tremendously  led  up 
to.  Between  the  curtain's  rising  on  each  fresh  tableau 
there  is  an  intricate  and  indefatigable  training  of  our 
perception  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  it.  Without  such 
training,  indeed,  the  tableaux  would  not  count  for 
much  ;  for  pregnant  as  they  are  with  action,  they  are 
themselves  often  so  still,  so  slight,  so  dependent  on, 
perhaps,  the  lifting  of  an  eyebrow,  or  the  length  of  a 
glance,  that  unless  announced  in  Mr.  James'  delibera- 
tive way,  one  might  scarcely  notice  them.  Take  the 
first  meeting  of  Charlotte  Stant  and  the  Prince— the 
first,  that  is,  of  which  we  are  spectators.  As  she 
enters  the  room,  "  she  could  have  looked  at  her  hostess 


with  such  straightness  and  brightness  only  from  know- 
ing that  the  Prince  was  also  there".  Such  a  regard  may 
not  seem  much  of  a  clue  ;  yet  to  the  Prince  "  that 
immediate  exclusive  address  to  their  friend  was  like  ,i 
lamp  she  was  holding  aloft  for  his  benefit  and  for  his 
pleasure.  It  showed  him  everything  ".  It  is  to  show 
us  everything  too,  though  we  have  never  seen  before  and 
scarcely  heard  of  Charlotte,  and  have  spent  a  short 
half-hour  with  the  Prince  ;  everything,  even  to  her 
having  once  so  loved  him  that  "  she  might  have  been 
anything  she  liked — except  his  wife".  The  peculiar 
significance  of  Charlotte's  address  is  not  a  fair  example 
of  the  author's  wonderful  manner,  since  it  occurs  at  the 
opening  of  the  story,  and  our  intelligence,  instead  of 
being  prepared,  has  to  be  coaxed  back  to  appreciate  it  ; 
but  it  quite  fairly  represents  the  claim  he  makes  on  our 
attention,  and  the  delicacy  and  energy  of  suggestion 
he  obtains  from  his  effects. 

The  most  revealing  and  dramatic  moment  of  the 
book  is  a  woman's  mere  leaning  out  of  a  window. 
"  Something  in  her  long  look  at  him  now  out  of  the  old 
grey  window  " — it  is  again  Charlotte  and  the  Prince — 
"something  in  the  very  poise  of  her  hat,  the  colour  of 
her  necktie,  the  prolonged  stillness  of  her  smile, 
touched  into  sudden  light  for  him  all  the  wealth  of  the 
fact  that  he  could  count  on  her  ".  And  it  does,  yes, 
just  as  wonderfully,  touch  into  sudden  light  the  fact  for 
us  as  well,  so  that  the  rosebud  she  throws  down  to 
him  has,  by  comparison  with  her  appearance,  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  Hence  it  is  that  one  has  come  to  measure 
Mr.  James'  success  by  the  amount  and  intensity  of 
dramatic  action  which  a  theme  will  yield  him.  It  is 
rather  curious,  perhaps  no  more  than  a  coincidence,  but 
the  change  in  his  manner,  his  substitution  of  implicit  for 
explicit  action,  dates  from  days  when  he  was  a  good 
deal  occupied  with  that  school  of  action,  the  stage. 
One  would  like  to  think  that  hours  one  so  intensely 
grudged  to  that  occupation  have  yielded  so  unlooked 
for  a  reward.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  somewhat  sur- 
prising fact  remains  that  the  basis  of  Mr.  James'  later 
manner  is  dramatic,  not  didactic  ;  and  its  drama  is 
always,  at  its  best,  of  a  high  and  simple  human  interest. 

It  is  true  that  the  drama  is  often  hid,  like  some  secret 
queen,  at  the  centre  of  a  maze,  a  maze  of  fine  shades 
and  ultra-sensitive  perceptions,  which  one  might  almost 
fancy  to  be  here  put  half-humorously  before  us  in  the 
involutions  of  Mrs.  Assingham.  "  She  was  a  person 
for  whom  life  was  multitudinous  detail,  detail  that  left 
her,  as  it  at  any  moment  found  her,  unappalled  and 
unwearied."  "My  first  impulse",  she  declared,  "is 
always  to  behave,  about  everything,  as  if  I  fear  com- 
plications. But  I  don't  fear  them.  I  really  like  them. 
They're  quite  my  element  ".  They  are  also,  unques- 
tionably, quite  the  element  of  Mr.  James.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  him  placing  a  fact  before  us  without 
its  attachments.  His  vision  of  the  social  mechanism  is 
so  discriminating  and  so  tenacious  that  one  occasionally 
follows  its  amazing  flights,  as  Bob  Assingham  did 
those  of  his  wife's  intelligence,  "  very  much  as  he  had 
sometimes  watched,  at  the  Aquarium,  the  celebrated 
lady  who,  in  a  slight,  though  tight,  bathing  suit, 
turned  somersaults  and  did  tricks  in  a  tank  of  water 
which  looked  so  cold  and  uncomfortable  to  the  non- 
amphibious  ",  and  feel,  as  Mr.  Verver  felt  when  dealing 
with  that  same  intelligence,  "  never  quite  sure  of  the 
ground  anything  covered  ".  But  that  insecurity  is,  for 
some  of  us,  one  of  the  author's  most  seductive  charms, 
even  though  he  not  infrequently  seems  to  resemble  the 
Prince  "  in  liking  explanations,  liking  them  almost  as  if 
he  collected  them  "  and  with  the  Prince  also  to  share 
an  "  inability,  in  any  matter  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
to  conclude ".  The  book  itself  is  evidence  of  that 
inability,  for  one  sees,  without  wishing  a  word  of  it 
away,  what  its  story  might  occasionally  gain  by  a  some- 
what closer  handling.  Even  to  hint  at  that  story 
would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  fortunate  ones  who 
have  yet  to  follow  its  unfolding,  for  though  Mr.  James' 
dramatic  effectiveness  depends  so  largely  on  an  historic 
vividness  of  emotion,  it  is  in  the  exquisite  flower-like 
opening  of  the  fine  petals  of  human  feeling  to  the  light, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  often  so  oppressively  intense 
which  he  distils  from  character  that  his  art  displays  its 
most  essential  quality. 

What  of  atmosphere  could   be   more  wonderfully 
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wrought  than  the  breathing  of  Adam  Verver's  gentle 
influence,  his  spirit  of  the  connoisseur,  which  seems  to 
touch  to  a  rarity  of  beauty  the  shapes  and  colours 
of  all  things  about  him  ?  Charlotte,  with  that  shade 
of  tawny  autumn  leaf  in  her  hair  which  suggested  at 
moments  "the  sylvan  head  of  a  huntress";  her  free 
arms,  with  "  the  polished  slimness  that  Florentine 
sculptors,  in  the  great  time,  had  loved "  ;  the  Prince, 
with  his  dark-blue  eyes  like  the  high  windows  of  a 
Roman  palace,  of  an  historic  front  by  one  of  the  great 
old  designers,  thrown  open  on  a  feast  day  to  the  golden 
air";  or  Maggie,  with  "  the  blurred  absent  eyes,  the 
smoothed,  elegant,  nameless  head,  the  impersonal  flit 
of  a  creature  lost  in  an  alien  age  and  passing  as  an 
image  in  worn  relief  round  and  round  a  precious  vase"; 
— what  are  these,  with  their  air  of  the  antique,  but  a 
subtle  diffusion  of  Adam  Verver's  fine  perception  to 
steep  the  more  threatening  edges  of  the  story  in  the 
glamour  of  his  tender  soul  !  What  Mr.  James  can 
thus  achieve  may  be  set  forth,  in  conclusion,  by  one 
astonishing  example.  He  is  showing  us  the  effect 
on  a  wife's  mind  of  the  "  awfulness  "  of  the  relation 
between  her  stepmother  and  her  husband.  "  The 
situation  had  been  occupying,  for  months  and  months, 
the  very  centre  of  the  garden  of  her  life,  but  it  had 
reared  itself  there  like  some  strange,  tall  tower  of  ivory, 
or  perhaps  rather  some  wonderful,  beautiful,  but  out- 
landish pagoda,  a  structure  plated  with  hard,  bright 
porcelain,  coloured  and  figured  and  adorned,  at  the 
overhanging  eaves,  with  silver  bells  that  tinkled,  ever 
so  charmingly,  when  stirred  by  chance  air." 


POLITICS  AND  LOVE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  1745 — 
1826."  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Lord 
Stavordale.   London:  Murray.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOUT  the  politics  and  the  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  is  a  perennial  charm,  owing  to  the 
note  of  intimacy  that  runs  through  both,  which  in  turn 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  runs  into  the  other.    Or,  to 
put  it  a  little  differently,  one  might  say  that  in  the 
Georgian  era  politics  and  society  are  two  rooms  in  the 
same  mansion,  for  a  third  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  nominated  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  third  by 
the  Government,  and  the  remaining  third  was  made  up 
of  the  nephews  and  cousins  of  the  first  two.    That  is 
why  the  gossip  of  private  letters  and  the  saloons  of 
those  days  was  so  political  and  personal.    The  short 
political  sketch  of  the  years  1760  to  1763  by  Henry 
Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  is  to  us  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  this  collection  of  eighteenth-century  docu- 
ments.    The  accession  of  George  III.  was  a  very 
critical  period   in   English   history.     The  House  of 
Hanover  had  been   on  its   trial   during  two  reigns 
for  forty-six  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
British    people   would   have  endured   another  Ger- 
man-speaking   mistress -keeping    monarch.  Luckily 
George  II. 's  grandson  was  "English,  quite  English, 
you   know ",   and  a  pattern   of  domestic  morality. 
The  gallant  struggle  which  George  III.  made  with 
Lord   Bute,  his   mother's   friend,  to   shake   off  the 
tyranny  of  the  great  Whig  families  could  have  no 
better  qualified  historian  than  Henry  Fox.    The  young 
King  did  not  succeed  at  the  moment  :  he  was  inex- 
perienced, and  had  to  swallow  insults  from  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  to  suffer  imbecilities  from  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  finally  to  part  with  Lord  Bute  and 
pass  under  the  yoke  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Grafton,  of  Pitt  and  of  Grenville.    But  George  III.  had 
one  of  the  qualities  of  genius  :  he  could  bide  his  time, 
and  in  ten  years  he  "  downed  "  the  Whigs  first  with 
Lord  North  and  afterwards  with  Chatham's  son.  Lord 
Holland's  brief  and  pithy  memoir  only  relates  to  the 
short-lived  ministry  of  Bute,  with  his  cry  of  "purity 
and  prerogative ".     The  elder  Fox  was  brought  up 
under    the    Pelhams,    and    had    amassed  a  fortune 
by  the  use  he   made  of  the  huge  balances  which 
were  left  in  his  hands  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
With  a  sardonic  sense  of  humour  he  actually  lent  to 


the  Government  these  balances,  and  bought  and  sold 
the  funds  with  a  skill  which  an  operator  in  Capel  Court 
might  envy.  For  purity  therefore  Henry  Fox  could 
have  had  no  enthusiasm  :  but  he  always  speaks  of  Lord 
Bute  with  respect  and  gratitude,  very  different  from 
his  bitter  prejudice  against  Pitt,  whom  he  declares  to 
be  not  only  unprincipled,  but  "a  very  silly  fellow". 
This  view  of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  shared  by  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  and  has  not  been  en- 
dorsed by  posterity.  But  something  must  be  allowed 
to  the  jealousy  of  a  disappointed  rival,  and  we  dare  say 
that,  seen  close,  Pitt's  follies  and  foibles  loomed  un- 
pleasantly large.  As  a  rule  Lord  Holland's  comments 
on  his  contemporaries,  though  caustic,  are  shrewd. 
Of  Henry  Legge,  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  sons,  who 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  writes, 
"  he  has  through  life  no  sooner  got  preferment  from 
one  patron  than  he  look'd  to  his  adversary  and  pro- 
bable successor  for  the  preservation  or  augmentation 
of  it  ".  There  are  still  a  good  many  Legges  about  in 
all  professions.  Of  the  prejudice  against  Lord  Bute  he 
observes  philosophically,  "  Every  man  has  at  some 
time  or  other  found  a  Scotchman  in  his  way,  and 
everybody  has  therefore  damn'd  the  Scotch  ;  and  this 
hatred  their  excessive  nationality  has  continually 
inflamed  ".  Lady  Ilchester  tells  us  in  her  introduction 
that  her  son,  Lord  Stavordale,  worked  up  the  political 
notes  to  Lord  Holland's  memoir.  They  are  very 
well  done,  and  undoubtedly  show  "  a  very  careful 
and  exhaustive  examination "  of  the  period.  But 
they  are  too  numerous,  and  to  be  distracted  from 
the  text  to  a  footnote  only  to  learn  the  recondite 
fact  that  Woburn  is  the  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  is  rather  exasperating.  The  well- 
known  story  of  the  youthful  King's  love  affair 
with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  is  very  well  told  in  these 
letters.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  himself 
and  his  dynasty  if  George  III.  had  married  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  daughter,  for,  as  her  subsequent  life 
showed,  Lady  Sarah  was  a  woman  in  a  thousand.  It 
was  only  natural  that  her  relatives  and  friends  should 
have  been  furious  when  a  German  princess  was  selected 
by  the  Royal  family :  and  old  Lord  Holland  writes, 
when  Lady  Sarah  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Bunbury : 
"  At  this  very  time  H.M.  was  very' very  ill.  It  might 
well  have  but  it  had  no  relation  to  his  ill-usage  of 
that  sweet  girl  and  worse  of  himself  in  her  regard." 

The  letters  in  this  volume  are  a  real  romance  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  far  more  romantic  than  the  novels 
of  Richardson  or  Fielding.  In  a  luxurious,  prosaic,  and 
irreligious  age,  when  ideas  were  low  and  life  was  loose, 
these  two  beautiful  girls,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  and  Lady 
Susan  Fox  Strangways,  who  were  emphatically  "  in 
the  world  ",  sacrificed  everything  for  the  men  they 
loved.  At  the  height  of  her  fame  as  a  court  beauty, 
Lady  Sarah  married  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles, 
Bunbury,  "not  rich  enough",  writes  Lord  Holland* 
"  but  'tis  a  match  of  her  own  making,  and  happiness 
don't  depend  on  riches  ".  But  the  absence  of  riches 
doesn't  make  happiness  either,  and  Lady  Sarah  ran 
away  from  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  with  Lord  William 
Gordon.  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  lived  in  seclusion  at 
Goodwood  for  a  number  of  years,  and  having  been 
divorced  from  Sir  Charles,  she  married  Colonel  the 
Hon.  George  Napier,  and  became  the  mother  of 
three  famous  soldiers,  Sir  Charles,  Sir  George,  and  Sir 
William  Napier,  the  last  being  the  author  of  the  history 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Lady  Susan  Fox  Strangways, 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Ilchester,  Lord  Holland's 
brother,  eloped  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  good-looking, 
charming,  and  clever  young  Irishman,  who -is  de- 
scribed as  "  closely  connected  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession ",  and  who  had  not  a  shilling.  He  certainly  was 
never  tainted  with  the  vulgarity  of  success,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  quite  incapable  of  earning  any- 
thing. Yet  the  marriage  was  a  perfectly  happy  one, 
though  the  shiftless,  thriftless  Irishman  and  his  titled 
wife  lived  on  about  ^400  a  year.  There  is  an  air  of 
irresponsible  paradox  about  these  two  lives  which  is 
delightful.  Those  who  read  memoirs  and  letters — 
and  they  are  a  large  public — will  be  grateful  to  Lady 
Ilchester  for  her  contribution  to  their  stock  of  amuse- 
ment and  information. 
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WAYSIDE  SKETCHES. 

*'  Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  through  France  to  Florence.'' 
By  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.  Accompanied  by  Henry  W. 
Nevinson  and  Montgomery  Carmichael.  London : 
Murray.    1904.   21s.  net. 

THERE  is  a  fashion  just  now  in  road-books,  a 
fashion  in  revolt,  no  doubt,  against  the  swift  and 
undelaying  mechanisms  of  progress,  first  Mr.  Belloc 
moJ  "The  Road  to  Rome",  then  another  "Old  Road" 
in  England;  then  Mr.  Hewlett  lingered  on  "The 
Road  in  Tuscany  ".  And  now  two  commentators  have 
"accompanied"  an  artist,  the  one  through  France  to 
the  Italian  frontier  and  the  other  from  that  frontier  to 
Florence.  With  the  pictures  we  cannot  profess  to  be 
wholly  satisfied.  We  learn  in  a  long  advertisement  all 
about  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been  printed  in 
colour,  but  these  processes,  like  all  others,  stop  on  the 
nearer  side  of  achievement.  Many  of  the  drawings 
are  pleasant  and  accomplished,  especially  the  French 
ones  ;  but  the  colour,  as  we  see  it  in  these  reproduc- 
tions, gives  one  no  real  pleasure,  because  it  gives  a 
dead  and  flat  result,  a  lifeless  smoothness,  from  which 
we  can  gain  none  of  the  illusion  of  actual  colour.  Nor 
can  we  recognise,  in  some  of  the  Italian  drawings,  any 
real  reflection  of  the  colours  of  Italy. 

Of  the  two  commentators  Mr.  Nevinson  is  the  more 
ambitious  and  the  less  attractive.  He  tries  to  weave 
his  stuff  into  a  decorative  pattern,  and  writes  at  times 
very  prettily  and  pointedly.  He  has  a  conscious  style 
and  a  cold  extravagance  of  fancy^  as  in  the  legend  of 
M.  Granbouche,  the  world-eater.  But  his  style  is  never 
really  vital,  and  his  fancy  never  passes  into  imagina- 
tion. He  works  upon  almost  a  system,  or  literally  an 
encyclopaedia,  of  allusions,  as  when,  in  Caen,  he  hears, 
through  an  open  window,  someone  playing  a  Beethoven 
sonata,  and  that  reminds  him  that  he  once  heard  the 
same  sonata  through  an  open  window  in  Pretoria,  on 
the  day  the  British  army  entered  it ;  and  that  reminds 
him  of  a  cuckoo  he  heard  in  Macedonia,  during  the 
Greek  war,  "  never  stopping  all  the  afternoon,  no 
matter  how  loud  the  rifle  rang  ".  He  indulges  in  the 
"  pathetic  fallacy  "  as  crudely  as  this,  of  the  rivers  on  the 
German  frontier  :  "  I  sometimes  think  their  happiness  in 
remaining  French  has  ever  since  given  to  their  waters 
a  peculiar  radiance  ".  A  touch  of  imaginative  feeling 
is  always  preparing  us  for  some  good  thing  which  does 
not  come,  or  which  comes  unwillingly,  ungraciously, 
as  if  dragged  by  force.  And  the  continual  strain  turns 
at  last  into  a  tediousness,  like  too  epigrammatic 
journalism. 

With  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Carmichael  all  is  changed. 
Here  there  is  no  strain,  no  ambition,  no  attempt  to  be 
impressive  ;  some  of  the  talk  is  not  greatly  entertaining 
and  none  is  very  rigorously  condensed.  But  the  whole 
temper  of  our  guide  is  a  relief.  Nothing  can  over- 
come his  inexhaustible  good-humour,  not  even  waiting 
for  a  train  at  a  country  station,  which  he  twice  sets 
down  as  a  privilege.  He  gives  two  full  pages  of 
thanks  to  the  people  who  have  helped  him  in  his  book, 
and  the  list  ends  with  "  fisherfolk,  boatmen,  cabmen, 
workmen,  contadini  without  end — God  bless  and 
prosper  them  !— and  last,  but  not  least,  my  ever-com- 
municative friends,  the  beggars".  His  local  know- 
ledge_  (need  we  wonder,  after  these  two  pages?)  is 
amazing,  and  he  spares  us  none  of  it.  There  is  one 
chapter  of  very  serious  historical  interest,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  burning  of  Shelley's  body  at  Viareggio, 
which  contains  new  facts  and  new  views  of  importance. 
He  has  much  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  or  little  known,  on 
Church  ceremonies,  on  the  religious  orders,  on  the 
history  of  churches  and  buildings,  and  on  such  signi- 
ficant topics  as  the  growth  of  olives  and  the  marble 
quarries  at  Carrara.  Here  is  a  characteristic  passage 
from  the  vivid  account  of  Carrara  :  "  The  ancient  mode 
of  transport  by  oxen  continues  in  high  favour.  On  the 
road  down  in  the  early  morning  you  will  meet  team 
Rafter  team,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  pair, 
climbing  laboriously  up  the  hill.  Dickens  sneers 
at  the  clumsy  carts  of  four  hundred  years  ago ! 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  carts ;  they 
are  solid,  not  clumsy ;  and  exist  after  five  hundred 
years  because  nobody  has  been  able  to  improve  upon 


them  ".  Elsewhere  we  find  a  fine  onslaught  on 
museums,  and  the  bringing  of  things  away  from  the 
places  for  which  they  were  made.  The  beautiful  places 
of  Tuscany  are  praised  by  a  lover,  Florence  and  Pisa  in 
chief ;  and  if  lie  says  more  for  Florence  than  can  rightly 
be  said  for  any  place  in  the  world,  at  least  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  him  say  it  with  so  engaging  a  conviction.  Pisa 
who  could  over-praise  ? 

The  main  qualities  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  narrative, 
then,  are  its  kindliness  and  its  exactitude.  But,  quietly 
written  as  it  all  is,  there  are  frequent,  almost  un- 
conscious, indications  of  a  rare  taste  and  a  curious 
sensibility  to  delicate  sensations.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  passage  on  the  prose  of  Leopardi  ;  on  "  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  fires,  the  flame  of  the  wax  candle  "  ;  on 
"that  joy  the  'Letizia',  the  most  delicious  biscuit  in 
the  world";  and  on  the  words  of  praise  and  prayer 
that  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence  "  infallibly  fly  to  their 
destination  "  up  the  reverberating  dome.  It  is  in  such 
indications  as  these  that  Mr.  Carmichael  shows  us,  for 
a  moment,  the  other  side  of  the  unaffected,  accom- 
modating, and  almost  too  well-informed  cicerone. 


CLASSICAL  "  ATMOSPHERE  ". 

"Land  and  Sea  Poems."   By  Arthur  Legge.  London: 

Lane.    1904.   3s.  6d. 
"William  Shakespeare,  Pedagogue  and  Poacher."  By 

R.  Garnett.   London:  Lane.    1904.  3s.6d.net. 
"At  Shakespeare's  Shrine."    Edited  by  C.  Forshaw. 

London :  Elliot  Stock.     1904.   3s.  6d. 
"Ave  Regina."     By  Hugh  Macnaghten.  London: 

Allen.    1904.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  Historical  Tragedy  of  Nero."    By  K.  H.  D.  Cecil. 

London :  Kegan  Paul.    1904.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  Garden  of  Francesca."  By  H.  Cullimore.  London : 

Mathews.    1905.   2s.  6d. 
"  The  Face  of  the  Night."    By  F.  M.  Hueffer.    London : 

Macftueen.    1904.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Songs  from  a  Northern  Garden."    By  Bliss  Carman. 

London :  Murray.    1905.   2s.  6d. 

FROM  the  classics,  except  in  the  domain  of  humour, 
is  no  way  of  escape.  We  have  selected  from  a 
shelf-load  of  verse-books  all  that  seemed  to  us  of  any 
distinction,  and  on  a  survey  of  the  selected  heap  all  but 
two  had  the  classical  note.  Even  some  volumes  of 
translations  seemed  to  have  more  originality  than  the 
efforts  of  the  most  modern  lyricist.  Quite  the  most 
modern  in  some  ways  is  Sir  Richard  Garnett,  who  goes 
no  further  back  than  Shakespeare ;  but  no  one  who  ever 
visited  his  sanctum  at  the  British  Museum  will  deny 
to  him  the  classical  note.  His  tables  were  hidden  by 
books,  books  were  on  the  floor,  the  walls  were  all 
books,  and  when  the  bookshelf  door  closed  no  hint 
was  left  of  any  escape  from  the  unbroken  casing  of 
books.  Their  influence  is  apparent  on  every  page  of 
this  lively  little  drama.  The  tissue  of  the  language 
is  made  up  of  the  phrases  of  the  English  classics.  It 
is  probably  intentional  and  half-humorous  anachronism 
that  Shakespeare,  presently  to  appear  as  a  young 
man,  is  quoted  by  the  old  knight  on  the  first 
page.  On  the  last  page  it  is  a  nice  question 
whether  the  line  "  making  a  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place "  is  an  anachronism  or  not.  It  is  adopted 
without  benefit  of  quotation  marks,  was  actually  written 
by  Spenser  at  the  date  of  this  play,  but  it  is  probably 
transferred  from  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  to  this  play  by 
unconscious  memory.  The  works  were  all  about  him 
when  he  wrote.  Yet  on  reading  again  the  humorous 
parodies  of  euphuism  and  some  of  Shakespeare's  own 
speeches  one  is  forced  to  the  conviction  that  half  the 
subtle  humour  is  the  conscious  piecing  together  of  bits 
of  Elizabethan  literature.  Sir  Richard  Garnett  has  also 
had  a  part  in  another  Shakespearean  plot,  the  com- 
pilation of  a  sort  of  anthology  of  verses  written  about 
Shakespeare,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  essay  on 
Shakespeare  as  tinker  of  other  people's  work.  The 
anthology  would  have  been  all  very  well  without  the 
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verses  specially  written  for  the  work  and  some  of  the 
modern  tributes.     There  is  a  real  value  in  having 
grouped  together  verdicts  of  different  generations,  but 
the  value  is  lost  by  the  neglect  of  chronological  order 
or  indication  of  date.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  common 
mistake  in  the  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  passage 
is  given  further  authority.    There  is  no  question  that  ! 
"  would"  is  preferable  to  "will",  and  possibly  a  new 
interpretation  may  hang  on  the  alteration.    Does  not  i 
Sir  Richard  Garnett  himself  in  his  play  quote  Aubrey  ' 
to  the  effect  that  "  Shakespeare  understood  Latin  pretty  ' 
well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  school- 
master in  the  country  "  ? 

Mr.  Legge  leans  on  the  classics  more  for  his  subject 
matter  than  his  manner,  which  is  sometimes  half 
Browning's  and  often  quite  his  own.  He  begins  his  j 
volume  with  a  poem  on  "Lajeune  Fille  "  and  ends  with 
an  ode  on  "A  Suburban  Junction  "  which  are  modern 
enough.  But  his  "Cleopatra",  "  Eurydice ",  and 
"  Prometheus"  are  at  least  as  full  of  original  stuff  as 
the  rest ;  and  on  the  whole  more  finely  thought — 

And  slowly  we  discern  Thy  worn,  proud  face, 

The  fire  that  lights  Thy  haggard  eyes,  the  grace 

Of  Thy  bound  limbs, 
Cramped  with  long  pain — ah,  let  the  picture  stand  ! 
Nothing  in  all  our  later  knowledge  dims 

This  dream  from  an  old  land. 

The   fact  is   there,  unmistakeable.     The  classical  1 
myths  as  told,  and  indeed  partly  made  by  great  poets,  ! 
have  a  symbolic  virtue  that  is  seldom  challenged.  The 
Elizabethans  saw  a  new  earth  and  expressed  the  dream.  \ 
Wordsworth  and  his  company  have  discovered  new  \ 
beauties  in  an  old  earth.    Our  great  religious  poets  1 
have  each  for  himself  seen  a  new  heaven  and  ex- 
pressed it.    Satire  and  criticism  appear  and  reappear 
in  verse  ;  but  this  nostalgia  for  the  old  dreams  is  still 
common  to  all  poets  ;  and  in  the  intervals,  which  are 
long,  between  great  national  verse,  such  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan, great  nature  verse  such  as  the  pre- Victorian, 
great  religious  verse,  such  as  Walton  read,  the  poets 
whether  they  will  or  no  find  their  staple  inspiration 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Mr.  Macnaghten  is  of  all  the  most  classical  in  subject, 
even  to  the  little  headings  from  Aristotle,  and  in  manner. 
He  is  careful  of  words.    There  is  something  of  the  [ 
epigrammatist  in  all  he  does,  a  balancing  of  words,  a 
determination  to  put  the  thought,  whatever  it  is,  just 
so  and  no  otherwise,  until  sometimes  at  the  worst  the 
contrasted  phrases  make  a  thing  satisfactory  only  as  a  ' 
cenotaph.    We  can  find  no  lyric  note.    Nothing  that 
Mr.  M  acnaghten  writes  is  "  half  angel  and  half  bird  "  or 
half  of  any  two  things.    The  note  is  completeness,  1 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  classics.    At  his  best  Mr. 
Macnaghten  goes  near  to  rivalling  such  poetic  epigrams 
as  the  Platonic  "  tioTf'pa?  elcradptls  "  and  the  in  memoriam 
verses  are  of  a  quality  of  extreme  fineness.   No  phrase,  j 
no  word  jars  and  the  sympathy  is  real.    But  it  is  a  trap  ' 
to  any  man  with  the  poet  in  him  to  polish  rounded 
epigrams  or  epigrammatic  lyrics  whenever  anything 
occurs,  "merry  or  sad  to  tell".    The  muse  is  dead 
whose  inspiration  you  can  foretell  and  epigram  is  her 
dying  infirmity.    Mr.  Macnaghten  should  take  to  heart 
the  theme  of  one  of  his  simplest  and  most  delightful 
verses  :  'EAA^vcs  ««  7ra?8es. 

Not  only  English  writers  are  called  to  the  classics.  I 
There  is  no  connexion  except  the  classical  attraction  I 
between  Mr.  Macnaghten's  epigrams  and  the   long  1 
and  worthy  "Historical  Tragedy  of  Nero".     It  is  j 
the  work  of  a  young  writer  and  the  name  "  Cecil  "  is 
perhaps  too  English  to  be  real.    On  the  assumption 
that  the  play  is  written  by  a  young  man  and  a  foreigner  I 
it  is  a  remarkable  tour  de  force.    The  note  is  an  un-  ' 
varying  maintenance  of  the  Elizabethan  idiom  ;  and  how 
often  in  reading  anything  written  by  Eastern  students 
of  English  one  has  reason  to  feel  shame  that  they 
alone— must  we  except  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  ?— naturally 
speak  and  write  the  greater  language.    The  writer  of 
this    play    collapses    almost    ridiculously   when  he 
approaches  the  conversational  ;   the  rhythm  is  often 
awkward  and  ungainly,  and  one  cannot  say  of  the 
blank  verse  in  general  that  it  has  character.   But  at  the 


worst  the  language  never  slips  out  of  the  Elizabethan, 
a  virtue  that  we  may  presume  to  be  the  happy  result 
of  learning  English  through  the  medium  of  its  greatest 
writers.  Even  the  mechanical  structure,  alternation 
of  scenes  and  variation  of  note,  by  which  the  story  is 
developed,  suggest  the  Shakespearean  model.  The 
play  is  not  great  in  any  sense,  nor  is  it  even  a  finished 
piece  of  work,  but  imagination  is  in  it,  some  power 
of  telling  a  story  and  a  wonderful  absorption  of  the 
Elizabethan  vocabulary  and  substantive  turn  of  phrase. 

The  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  hardly  more 
resistible  than  Prometheus  ;  and  Mr.  Cullimore  glories 
in  his  tribute  to  his  predecessors.  Paolo  reads  to 
Francesca  from  Malory  ;  his  flower  comparison  has  its 
debt  to  Shakespeare,  his  song  to  an  anonymous  Eliza- 
bethan. But  the  plagiarism  is  entirely  successful  and 
justified.  The  little  drama  has  absorbed  the  wonderful 
sentiment  of  the  tale  and  the  language  is  lissome  and 
passionate  and  fresh.  On  the  other  hand  when  Mr, 
Cullimore  seeks  primary  instead  of  secondary  inspira- 
tion he  is  stiff  and  too  academic,  especially  in  the 
Shakespearean  sonnets,  a  form  that  has  defied  almost 
everyone  but  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Hueffer  is  always  on  the  edge  of  poetry  ;  per- 
haps he  would  more  often  plunge  in  if  he  did  not 
confuse  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting.  The  combina- 
tion of  course  may  give  us  verse  of  a  quality  which 
nothing  else  can.  The  "  Blessed  Damozel  ",  for  in- 
stance, owes  as  much  to  the  painter  as  to  the  poet  ;  but 
Rossetti  is  of  all  poets  the  most  dangerous  to  his  dis- 
ciples. Antique  affectations  and  precise  particularities 
are  another  snare  to  Mr.  Hueffer.  A  pretty  little  love 
lyric  is  spoiled  by  its  sequence  of  vocatives  ;  "Oh  bright " 
is  an  affectation  that  cannot  be  faced  ;  and  we  are  desired 
to  see  significance  in  the  different  punctuation  of  "  Oh, 
fair  "  and  "  Oh  fair  ".  "  The  sad  He  unto  his  weeping 
Dear  "  is  too  imitative.  Sometimes  the  affectation  of 
simplicity  lands  him  in  emptiness.  Even  in  the  delight- 
ful little  play  "Perseverance  d'Amour "  the  very 
Rossetti-like  blue  pigeon  is  too  much  of  the  painter,, 
painted. 

Our  colonial  poets  are  certainly  not  classical  ;  they 
are  indeed  too  little  classical.  "  Bliss  Carman  "  has  a 
very  high  degree  of  lyrical  rhetoric  and  excels  in  descrip- 
tion, as  for  example  in  "  The  Deep  Hollow  Road  ;',  not 
less  conspicuously  than  he  fails  in  such  pieces  as  ' '  Christ- 
mas Eve  at  S.  Kavin's  ",  with  its  curiously  involved  debt 
to  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  and  the  "  Ode  on'the  Nativity  ". 
Verse  misses  more  from  lack  of  mechanical  skill  than 
the  young-world  maker  of  it  will  allow.  "  At  Home 
and  Abroad,"  very  nearly  a  successful  poem,  is  a 
curious  example  of  omitted  opportunity  due  to  mechan- 
ical mistakes.  The  first  verse  ends  with  a  very  pleasing 
rhythmical  effect  with  the  line  "  And  long  noon  hours  ". 
"You  can  look  far  down  "ends  the  second  verse. 
"  Where  fish  the  white  sea  birds"  ends  the  third  ;  and 
this  common  iambic  beat  with  disastrously  little  relief 
is  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  were  worth 
while  for  a  singer  with  so  much  natural  music  to  compose.- 
a  little  more  to  the  instrument. 


THE  LAST  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

"Last  Letters  of  Aubrey  Beardsley."    Edited  by  Rev. 
Father  Gray.   London:  Longmans.    1904.   5s.  net. 

THESE  "Last  Letters"  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  will 
tell  nothing  to  anyone  who  expects  to  find  in> 
them  the  genius  which  expressed  itself  finally  in  design. 
They  are  little  notes  about  matters  of  fact,  and  there  is 
hardly  anything  in  them  which  is  not  concerned  witlv 
the  health  of  either  body  or  soul.  But,  as  a  document, 
they  have  great  value,  and  for  the  reasons  which  Father 
Gray  indicates  in  his  strong  and  sane  preface.  They 
come  from  one  forced  to  live  "upon  the  very  bedrock 
of  primal  human  conditions ",  and  they  render,  in  a 
terrible  way,  that  primal  and  final  egoism. 

In  these  naked  letters  we  see  a  man  die.  And  the- 
man  dies  inch  by  inch,  like  one  who  slips  inch  by  inch 
over  a  precipice^  and  knows  that  the  grasses  at  which- 
his  fingers  tear,  clutching  their  feeble  roots,  are  but 
delaying  him  for  so  many  instants,  and  that  he  must 
soon  fall.    We  see  a  fine,  clear-sighted  intellect  set  on. 
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one  problem  :  how  to  get  well  ;  then,  how  to  get  a 
little  better;  and  then,  how  not  to  get  worse.  He 
records  the  weather  of  each  day,  and  each  symptom  of 
his  disease  ;  with  a  desperate  calmness,  which  but 
rarely  deserts  or  betrays  him.  To-day  he  feels  better, 
and  can  read  Laclos  ;  to-morrow  he  is  not  so  well,  and 
he  must  hear  no  music.  He  has  devotional  books  and 
pious  friends  for  the  days  when  he  is  driven  back  upon 
himself,  and  must  turn  aside  his  attention  from  suffering 
which  brings  despair.  Nothing-  exists  any  longer,  out- 
side himself ;  and  there  may  be  safety  somewhere,  in  a 
"preservative  girdle  "  or  in  a  friend's  prayer.  He  asks  for 
both.  Both  are  to  keep  him  alive.  He  meets  at  Mentone 
someone  who  seems  worse  than  himself,  and  who  yet 
"  lives  on  and  does  things.  My  spirits  have  gone  up 
immensely  since  I  have  known  him  ".  A  change  of  sky, 
the  recurrence  of  a  symptom  :  "to-day,  alas,  there  is  a 
downpour  and  I  am  miserably  depressed  ".  He  reads 
S.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  it  is  "mere  physical  exhaus- 
tion, more  than  hardness  of  heart,  that  leaves  me  so 
apathetic  and  uninterested  ".  He  clings  to  religion  as 
to  his  friend,  thinking  that  it  may  help  him  to  keep 
himself  in  life.  He  trains  himself  to  be  gentle,  to  hope 
little,  to  attack  the  sources  of  health  stealthily.  A 
"  wonderful  stretch  of  good  health  ",  a  few  whole  days 
of  it,  makes  him  "tremble  at  moments".  "Don't 
think  me  foolish  to  haggle  about  a  few  months  ",  he 
writes,  when  he  is  hoping,  all  the  time,  that  "the  end 
is  less  near  than  it  seems ".  He  is  received  into  the 
Church,  makes  his  first  confession,  makes  his  first  com- 
munion. It  seems  to  him  that  each  is  a  new  clutch 
upon  the  roots  of  the  grasses. 

The  whole  book  is  a  study  in  fear,  and  by  its  side 
everything  else  that  has  been  done,  imaginatively  or 
directly,  on  that  fierce  passion,  seems  mere  oratory  or  a 
talking  beside  the  question.  Here  Beardsley  is,  as  he 
is  in  his  drawings,  close,  absorbed,  limited,  and  un- 
flinching. That  he  should  be  so  honest  with  his  fear  ; 
that  he  should  sit  down  before  its  face  and  study  it 
feature  by  feature  ;  that  he  should  never  turn  aside  his 
eyes  for  more  than  an  instant,  make  no  attempt  to 
escape,  but  sit  at  home  with  it,  travel  with  it,  see  it  in 
his  mirror,  taste  it  with  the  sacrament  :  that  is  the 
marvellous  thing,  and  the  sign  of  his  fundamental 
sincerity  in  life  and  art. 


SCENES  FROM  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

"The  Channel  Islands."  Painted  by  H.  B.  Wimbush, 
described  by  Edith  F.  Carey.  London:  Black. 
1904.   20s.  net. 

'  I  "HIS  book  is  well  written.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of 
books  that  must  appeal  to  two  special  sets  of 
readers — those  who  read  it  because  they  dwell  among, 
or  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  scenes  depicted, 
and  those  who  study  it  in  order  to  gain  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  places  which  they  know  of  only  by 
hearsay.  If  the  former  class  consult  it  they  will  find 
full  and  detailed  accounts  of  legends,  traditions,  stir- 
ring scenes  of  bygone  days,  genealogies  of  leading 
families,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  insular  customs 
and  usages.  The  history,  generally,  is  authentic  and 
trustworthy,  while  an  enormous  number  of  authorities 
have  been  consulted  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  in 
the  attempt  to  trace  the  story  of  these  ancient  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  Crown.  This  information,  full  and 
complete  as  it  is,  and  of  a  nature  that  interests  at  once 
natives  and  residents,  is  too  full  of  detail  for  the  other 
class  of  readers  who  are  to  be  attracted  to  visit  these 
islands,  England's  sole  remnants  of  the  old  Duchy  of 
Normandy.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  ancient 
grammar  schools  of  S.  Mannelier  and  S.  Anastase  in 
Jersey,  nor  of  Victoria  College,  a  memorial  of  Queen 
Victoria's  visit  to  the  island  in  1846.  The  establish- 
ment of  Elizabeth  College,  in  the  sister  islandof  Guernsey, 
is  duly  chronicled. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  island,  for  some 
time  after  the  Reformation,  is  lacking  in  clearness 
of  detail.  It  would  appear  as  if  no  steps  at  all  were 
faken  to  restrain  the  "ministers  of  the  newly  re- 
formed church  being  Frenchmen  reared  in  the  school 


of  Calvin  "  from  pressing  Presbyterian  forms  of  worship 
and  discipline,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  What  are  the  facts?  Elizabeth 
was  anxious  to  retain  Episcopacy  and  though  she 
yielded  in  part  to  the  importunity  of  the  new  comers 
she  limited  her  indulgence  "  to  the  single  church 
[S.  HelierJ  of  which  they  were  already  possessed  ; 
strictly  forbidding  any  change  or  innovation  in  the  rest 
where  she  would  have  the  same  order  of  service  which 
itnts  ordained  and  set  forth  within  tier  Realm  to  be  con- 
tinued unalterably".    The  description  of  Jersey  is  par- 

I  ticularly  good  and  ably  written  bringing  out  clearly  the 
great  contrast  between  the  physical  features  of  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  island.  There  is  an  unfortunate 
slip  in  a  statement  in  one  part  of  the  book  which 
describes  the  Jersey  Court  House  as  situated  in  the 
Market  Place  or  Royal  Square.  We  should  read  "old 
Market  Place  ",  as  no  market  has  been  held  in  the  Royal 
Square  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  seventy-six  plates  in  the  volume,  as  works  of  art, 
can  hardly  be  called  good,  the  colouring  being  exagge- 
rated, in  some  cases  unnatural.  Nor  do  they  always  give 
the  best  impression  of  the  scenes  they  depict.  Of  these 
twenty-nine  are  apportioned  to  Jersey,  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  group,  thirty-two  to  Guernsey,  and  the  remainder 

;  to  the  smaller  islands.  The  author  seems  to  have  a 
particular  predilection  for  the  parish  of  S.  Brelade,  in 
Jersey,  allotting  to  it  sixteen  views  and  leaving  only 
thirteen  for  the  other  eleven  parishes.  It  is  at  least 
strange  that  there  is  not  a  single  illustration  of  the 
coast  scenery  of  Jersey  from  Pl^mont  to  near  Mont 
Orgueil  Castle,  though  that  part  of  the  island  is  rightly 
described  as  consisting  of  "  rugged  cliffs  of  desolate 
grandeur  broken  into  beautiful  bays  and  inlets ".  It 
will  suffice  to  mention  two  localities  in  which  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  scenery  is  given.  Grosnez 
Point,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Jersey,  is  a  bold, 
bluff  headland,  among  the  finest  examples  of  cliffs  in 
the  island,  but  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  its  grandeur 
in  the  slightly  elevated  rocks  that  are  shown  in  the 
plate.  The  two  views  of  S.  Aubin  give  a  very  feeble 
representation  of  this  small  but  ancient  town.  It  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  far  more  striking  view  from  the 
heights  near  La  Haule.  There  is  very  much  that  is 
pleasing  in  the  romantic  picturesqueness  of  the  old  bits 
of  S.  Peter  Port,  while  the  fine  coast  scenery  of  Guernsey 
and  Sark  is  well  portrayed.  But  the  too  excessive 
glossings  of  the  plates  is  a  disadvantage. 


THE    GAME-BIRDS   AND   WILDFOWL  OF 
INDIA. 

"  Game,  Shore,  and  Water  Birds  of  India,  with  addi- 
tional references  to  the  allied  species  in  other  parts 
of  the  world."  By  Colonel  A.  Le  Messurier. 
Fourth  edition.   London:  Thacker.  1904. 

EVER  since  its  first  issue  no  less  than  thirty  years 
ago,  Colonel  Le  Messurier's  book  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity  with  the  shikaris  of  India,  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  editions  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  the  alterations  are  not  by  any  means  always  in- 
the  nature  of  improvements.  The  third  edition  gave 
us  an  excellent  general  plan,  and  a  quantity  of  illustra- 
tions which,  though  generally  coarse  and  often  un- 
recognisable, were  yet  of  a  certain  practical  value  to 
the  beginner.  In  this,  however,  appeared  the  tedious 
introduction,  a  rechauffe  of  British  Museum  labels,  full 
of  technicalities  and  allusions  to  unfamiliar  birds  ;  and 
in  the  present  edition  this  is  aggravated  by  the  insertion 
of  utterly  inadequate  descriptions  of  extra  -  Indian 
species  related  to  those  more  especially  dealt  with  in 
the  original  work.  Considering  that  the  diagnoses  of 
these  Indian  birds  were  susceptible  of  very  much  im- 
provement, it  is  a  pity  that  the  time  wasted  in  incor- 
porating all  this  new  matter  was  not  bestowed  on  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  work  as  it  stood. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  book  is  still  useful, 
j  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  numerous  class 
I  of  sportsmen  -  naturalists  which   the  extraordinarily 
varied  animal  population  of  our  Indian  Empire  has 
I  always  encouraged.    In  India  two  worlds  of  bird-life 
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meet  ;  there  are  the  tropical  residents,  adapted  to  a  life 
in  evergreen  surroundings  under  a  burning  sun,  and  the 
migrants  from  the  north,  which  flee  from  the  rigours  of 
the  Arctic  winter  to  enjoy  the  delightful  temperature  of 
India  in  the  cold  months.  Happy,  indeed,  are  the  wild- 
fowl whose  line  of  migration  takes  them  to  Indian 
plains  and  swamps  when  the  northern  tundras  become 
uninhabitable.  No  cruel  frosts  starve  them  out,  and 
although  their  natural  enemies  are  in  full  force,  they 
have  less  to  fear  from  human  persecution  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  A  certain  number  may  fall  victims 
to  net  or  noose,  and  perish  miserably  of  hunger  and 
thirst  in  the  hands  of  the  native  hawker,  who  never 
dreams  of  attending  to  their  wants  so  long  as  he  can  get 
them  sold  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  winter  fowl  probably  do 
almost  as  much  harm  to  the  native  population  as  they 
receive  from  them,  for  the  raids  of  cranes  and  geese 
upon  the  crops  are  difficult  to  avert  where  fire-arms  are 
so  few  and  the  cultivators  so  little  addicted  to  sport. 

The  English  sportsman  can,  under  these  conditions, 
enjoy  delightfully  varied  shooting,  from  the  wary 
raiders  of  the  ryot's  fields  to  an  abundance  of  snipe 
hardly  to  be  realised  in  the  frost-bitten  West.  And  as  for 
the  duck,  their  name  is  legion,  although  the  proportions 
of  the  varied  species  is  different  from  that  obtaining 
with  us.  The  garganey  teal  and  the  gadwall  are 
much  more  abundant  than  mallard  and  wigeon,  and 
the  white-eyed  and  red-crested  pochards  and  ruddy 
sheldrake,  in  England  rarities  hunted  to  the  death  by 
collectors,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  India,  espe- 
cially the  first-named,  which  is  very  numerous  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  true  sea-ducks,  such 
as  eiders  or  scoters,  reaches  the  Indian  seas,  where  in- 
deed all  sea-fowl  are  comparatively  scarce  ;  even  gulls 
are  not  abundant,  possibly  because  the  garbage  of  the 
coasts  has  to  be  shared  with  kites  and  crows,  or 
more  probably  because  the  gull  constitution  is  usually 
not  very  tolerant  of  heat.  None  of  the  European 
gulls  kept  at  the  Calcutta  Zoological  Gardens  did  well 
there,  while  the  only  species  really  common  in  India 
"  survived  successfully  ". 

The  plover  and  sandpiper  tribe  are,  however,  in  great 
force,  though  chiefly  as  winter  migrants  ;  but,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  ducks,  some  of  them  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  sea-shore  at  home  are  common  inland  in 
India,  as  they  are  not  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
frost  to  take  to  a  beach-combing  existence.  Unfami- 
liar species  in  Europe  are  also  common  here  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  the  web-footed  tribe  ; 
thus  the  common  golden  plover  of  India  is  not  the 
European  species,  which  is  merely  a  rare  straggler,  but 
the  slightly  smaller  Asiatic  bird,  which  also  inhabits 
America.  Eastern  conditions  cause  this  plover  to  dis- 
play a  habit  which  seems  very  strange  to  those  who 
know  it  in  Europe  ;  the  flocks  may  often  be  found 
resting  on  water-lily  leaves  in  the  jheels,  a  situation 
in  which  one  would  think  moorhens  would  be  more  at 
home. 

The  moorhen  itself  is  found  in  India,  but  is  not  the 
familiar  bird  it  is  in  Europe,  its  place  being  taken 
for  the  most  part  by  the  pretty  white-breasted  water- 
hen,  a  bird  of  most  remarkable  vocal  abilities,  its 
strange  booming  note  being  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic sounds  on  any  bird-haunted  piece  of  water. 
This  bird  is  a  resident,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest 
aquatic  species  in  the  East  ;  the  most  abundant  of  all 
being  probably  the  curious  little  heron  commonly 
known  as  the  paddy-bird,  from  its  frequenting  the  rice- 
fields,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  turn  up  any- 
where, even  at  a  little  garden  tank.  Native  proverbial 
wisdom  says  that  the  unjust  man  is  like  the  paddy-bird, 
as  he  does  not  show  himself  in  his  true  colours  ;  and 
certainly  the  change  from  brown  to  white  as  this  heron 
takes  wing  is  one  of  the  most  startling  surprises  in 
nature,  the  colouration  being  so  arranged  that  no  light 
tints  are  conspicuous  in  repose.  There  is  quite  a 
hierarchy  of  herons  in  the  East,  from  that  rare  visitant, 
the  Goliath  Heron,  far  larger  than  our  grey  bird  (which 
is  also  Indian)  to  the  tiny  dwarf  bitterns  hardly  bigger 
than  thrushes.  Most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  exquisite 
auburn-and-white  cattle-egret,  a  constant  attendant  on 
grazing  animals,  from  whose  hides  it  picks  ticks,  or 
captures  the  grasshoppers  which  they  disturb  in 
walking.    This  method  of  living  keeps  its  graceful 


form  constantly  in  action,  and  as  it  is  a  resident,  like 
I  most  of  the  Indian  herons,  it  is  a  constant  ornament  of 
the  pastoral  landscape. 

So  many  wading-birds,  indeed,  enliven  Indian 
scenery  as  to  show  conclusively  that  in  their  cases,  as 
in  that  of  some  of  the  birds  of  prey,  it  is  not  Western 
civilisation,  but  Western  destructiveness — now-a-days 
conveniently  cloaked  with  the  much-stretched  mantle  of 
"  science" — which  is  responsible  for  their  rare  occur- 
rence in  our  islands. 

The  glory  of  Indian  ornithology  is,  however,  the 
number  of  species  of  the  pheasant  family  which  inhabit 
i  the  empire,  all4  of  course,  as  residents,  except  that 
widely  spread  migrant,  the  common  quail.  No  one 
needs  to  be  told  that  peafowl  and  poultry  originally 
came  from  India  ;  and  they  still  figure  prominently  in 
the  game  of  the  country,  though  the  sanctity  of  the 
former  in  many  places  puts  him  out  of  court  as  a 
sporting  bird.  The  wild  cock,  however,  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  pheasant,  and  has  been  found  to  do 
well  along  with  that  bird  in  English  coverts,  a  fact 
which  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
native  pheasants  of  India  are  not  found  in  the  plains,  and 
as  there  is  little  preservation,  they  are  not  so  numerous, 
even  in  their  mountain  homes,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
When  they  are  properly  taken  in  hand  they  should 
give  unrivalled  sport,  as  there  are  so  many  species, 
all  differing  in  habits  and  habitat.  The  most  splendid 
and  one  of  the  best  sporting  species,  is  the  glitter- 
ing Impeyan  pheasant  or  monaul,  a  truly  alpine 
bird,  which  ranges  in  summer  almost  up  to  the  snow- 
line in  the  Himalayas. 

The  large  mammalian  game  of  this  glorious  region, 
however,  throws  the  birds,  fine  as  they  are,  rather  into 
the  background  from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view  ; 
it  is  the  denizens  of  swamps  and  plains  which  afford 
the  usual  sport  to  the  gunner  to  whom  this  work  has 
so  long  appealed. 


NOVELS. 

"  Amanda  of  the  Mill."  By  Marie  van  Vorst.  London: 
Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

The  early  part  of  "  Amanda  of  the  Mill "  is  an  un- 
usually good  piece  of  work — full  of  colour,  life  and 
force.  Amanda  is  a  fine-natured,  delicate,  pretty 
little  "forest-child",  primitive  and  wild  as  a  Dryad, 
whose  life  is  nearly  drained  out  in  the  cruel  slavery  of  a 
South  Carolina  cotton-mill.  Miss  van  Vorst  evidently 
writes  with  knowledge  of  her  subject.  Her  book  gives 
the  impression  of  being  written  under  the  impulse  of  a 
burning  indignation  against  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalist, 
and  of  fervent  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  relentlessly  sacrificed  to  his  greed  and  ambition. 
There  are  some  terrible  pictures  of  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  these  mill-hands,  and  at  best  the  animal- 
like stupid  acceptance  of  a  sordid  existence,  which 
passes  for  contentment  among  these  unhappy  creatures. 
Amanda  is  rescued  half-dead  with  exhaustion  and 
conventionally  provided  for,  and  the  later  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  her  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  her  less  fortunate  fellow-workers.  The  story  becomes 
tedious  and  didactic,  the  freshness  and  vitality  of  the 
earlier  chapters  seem  to  have  evaporated,  and  the  many 
faults  of  the  writer  grow  glaringly  apparent.  Her 
style  seems  cruder  and  more  careless,  over-ambitious 
and  florid  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The  plot  from  this 
point  is  incoherent  and  inconsequent  owing  to  lack  of 
constructive  ingenuity,  and  the  thought  undisciplined. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  unusual  in  its  strength,  in 
its  sincerity  of  intention,  and  its  terrible  realism 

"From  the  Clutch  of  the  Sea:  a  Story  of  Real  Lives." 
Ey  J.  E.  Preston-Muddock.  London :  Long.  1905. 
6s. 

We  have  found  few  recent  novels  so  tedious  as  this, 
but  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that  its  writer  has  pro- 
bably worked  hard  at  its  production.  Unfortunately, 
however  real  the  lives  in  question  may  be,  the  persons 
of  the  story  are  terribly  wooden,  the  incidents  chiefly 
sensational,  the  dialogue  impossibly  stilted,  and  the 
author's  reflections  trite  and  unnecessary.    A  middle- 
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aged  man  of  obviously  mysterious  antecedents,  a  young 
woman  apparently  his  ward,  and  a  young  man  clearly 
a  villain,  are  shipwrecked  somewhere  in  Wessex,  and 
the  district  puzzles  over  their  affairs  for  some  four 
hundred  pages.  A  heroic  youth  (brother  of  the 
narrow-minded  vicar  but  himself  a  pattern  of  English 
manhood),  falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  hence  results 
much  trouble  spun  out  to  a  great  length.  He  has  first 
effected  an  heroic  rescue  :  "  I  cannot  stand  here  calmly  : 
give  me  another  line,  I  will  go  at  all  hazards  ".  Mr. 
Muddock  apparently  cannot  see  that  his  phraseology 
stamps  with  the  brand  of  the  stage  the  stirring  scenes 
in  which  he  revels.  "There  are  sights  and  sounds  ", 
as  he  sagely  observes,  "  that  are  almost  enough  to 
make  the  human  heart  become  stone ".  There  are 
also  books. 

"When  Wilderness  was  King."    By  Randall  Parrish. 
London:  Putnam.    1904.  6s. 

W  ilderness  is  certainly  king  of  this  story,  inasmuch 
as  the  author  handles  his  human  puppets  less  securely 
than  the  wild  scenery  which  is  their  setting.  Admirable, 
for  instance,  is  his  description  of  the  stormy  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  of  the  dreary  sandhills  of  its  shore. 
It  is  here  that  we  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parrish's 
heroine,  a  recently  bereaved  orphan  whom  John  Way- 
land  came  to  rescue  from  the  too  close  vicinity  of 
Indians  on  the  war  path.  John  is  the  typical  back- 
woodsman, brave,  strong  and  rather  stupid  :  Elsa  is 
cut  out  on  the  pattern  of  Tennyson's  Lynette,  who 
flouted  her  lover  while  committing  him  to  perilous 
enterprises.  We  have  met  her  several  times  in 
Mr.  Weyman's  books  ;  but  Layland  had  not,  and  so  of 
course  he  lost  his  heart  to  her  at  once.  The  love- 
making  which  ensued  is  rather  stereotyped,  but  it  is 
worth  while  reading  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dear- 
born, of  the  passage  of  the  white  garrison  through  the 
Indian  hordes,  of  the  treachery  of  the  redskins  and 
Layland's  rescue  of  Elsa.  Here  the  pulse  quickens  as 
one  reads.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  overdo  the 
horrors  which  attended  the  victory  of  the  savages,  but 
Mr.  Parrish  has  avoided  that  error.  He  has  not  in  this 
book  conceived  one  original  character ;  but  he  has 
proved  himself  an  adept  in  the  narration  of  adventures. 

"A  Little  Union  Scout."    By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
London:  Duckworth.    1904.   3s.  6d. 

Although  this  story  will  make  its  appeal  primarily  to 
Americans  it  will  also  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  like  a  dash  of  history  with  their  romance.  The 
author  who  is  best  known  as  the  creator  of  "  Uncle 
Remus "  has  woven  his  tale  round  the  campaign  of 
General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  Belonging  to  the 
guard  of  General  Forrest  is  a  young  soldier  who  is 
ordered  to  capture  a  Federal  scout  named  Leroy  who 
has  succeeded  in  outwitting  the  Confederates.  The 
scout  turns  out  to  be  none  other  than  a  fascinating 
young  woman  with  whom  her  captor  speedily  falls  in 
love.  The  reader  of  romance  will  be  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  conflict  in  the  young  soldier's  breast  between 
love  and  duty,  friendship  and  loyalty.  The  story  is  fresh 
and  graphic  although  at  times  it  drags  a  little.  Of  the 
characters  in  the  book  "Whistling  Jim  ",  the  negro 
follower  of  the  servant  who  always  turns  up  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  is  the  most  memorable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Life  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  Bart."  By  Major-General 
C.  W.  Bobinson.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood. 
1905.    16s.  net. 

Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson's  name  is  less  familiar  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  should  be  ;  he  was  for  thirty-three 
years  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada  and  died  in  1863  when 
President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  a  preface  to  this  biography 
written  by  his  son,  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin  points  out  that  the 
career  of  the  Chief  Justice  links  up  the  stirring  period  of 
1 8 12- 1 4  when  the  fate  of  Canada  was  decided  by  force  of 
arms  and  the  later  constructive  stage  when  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  prosperous  and  self-governing  community. 
Sir  John's  father  was  an  Empire  Loyalist,  and  the  blood  which 
ran  in  his  veins  was  emphatically  British.  He  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  England,  and  his  views  on  Canadian  affairs, 


though  not  always  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  were  much  sought  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell  at  the  time  that  the 
Union  of  the  Canadas  Bill  was  under  discussion.  Mis 
writings  on  Canadian  affairs  were  marked  by  a  full 
understanding  of  American  ambitions.  "  It  ought  to  he  borne 
in  mind  that  as  an  independent  nation  the  United  States  have 
hitherto  justified  no  expectation  of  a  kindlier  feeling  toward 
our  country  than  may  be  looked  for  from  foreign  Powers.  On 
the  contrary,  at  a  moment  when  the  best  interests  of  the 
civilised  world  depended  on  the  unequal  contest  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  engaged,  the  United  States  joined  the  number  of 
her  enemies,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  she  must  sink 
under  the  pressure".  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  foresee  the 
advantage  to  the  North  American  colonies  of  the  union  which 
took  place  four  years  after  his  death.  Major-General  Robinson's 
book  not  only  tells  the  life-story  of  a  personality  of  consider- 
able interest  and  attraction,  but  throws  many  novel  side-lights 
on  events  in  Canada  and  the  relations  of  the  colony  and  Great 
Britain  during  a  period  of  great  imperial  importance. 

"  Essays  on  Home  Subjects."    By  John  third  Marquess  of  Bute. 
Paisley :  Gardner.    1904.    7s.  6d. 

The  late  Marquess  of  Bute  was  first  a  Scotchman  and  then  a 
Catholic.  He  was  attracted  to  liturgical  study,  and  anti- 
quarian learning,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  rather  than  of 
theology,  and  we  trace  in  all  his  essays  the  passionate 
longing  to  discover  continuity  between  the  popular  belief 
of  his  own  day,  and  that  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
His  essays  on  "Ancient  Celtic  Latin  Hymns"  and  "The 
New  Light  upon  St.  Patrick"  display  the  most  careful  and 
laborious  study.  We  have  no  space  to  quote  from  the  Hymns, 
which  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  Keltic  belief  on  the  subject  of  the  Mass  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  essay  on  S.  Patrick  is  valuable,  for  it  shows  that 
from  the  earliest  period  the  Irish  regarded  the  Saint  as  at  least 
the  equal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Their  tradition  is  that 
Palladius  sent  by  man  (the  Pope)  failed  to  convert  Ireland  and 
that  Patrick  succeeded  because  sent  by  God.  As  on  Peter  the 
Church  was  founded  elsewhere— so  on  Patrick  was  the  Church 
founded  in  Ireland.  This  idea  lies  without  doubt  at  the  root 
of  that  insubordination  to  all  universal  authority,  whether  secular 
or  ecclesiastical,  which  even  in  our  own  day  marks  the  Irish 
race.  Two  essays  are  devoted  to  the  Scottish  Peerage  and  to  a 
proposed  Parliament  for  Scotland — the  only  two  to  which  the 
title  of  the  volume  in  the  least  applies.  The  essay  on  the 
Peerage  is  not  admirable,  for  Lord  Bute  exhibits  want  of 
precision,  and  a  surprising  absence  of  critical  power,  as  for 
example  in  his  note  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Douglas  Earls  of 
Angus.  The  editor — unnamed — has  added  an  occasional  correc- 
tion of  the  text  in  accordance  with  recent  criticism  and  refers 
to  Mr.  Round's  proof  of  the  Stewart-Fitzalan  pedigree.  But  the 
same  author  demolishes  the  Boyd  pedigree  which  the  editor 
does  not  mention.  The  essay  on  Parliament  in  Scotland  is  a 
plea,  chiefly  on  social  grounds,  for  Home  Rule  and  is  not  con- 
vincing. The  suggestion  that  the  eight  Dukes  should  be  the 
only  hereditary  members  is  amazing,  for  not  one  of  their 
titles  existed  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  The  only 
Dukedom  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  claimed  fifty  years  ago 
but  the  claim  was  hustled  out  of  Court,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  existence.  In  his  essay  on  "  Brendan's 
Fabulous  Voyage  "  as  a  very  charming  religious  romance,  in 
which  wonder  succeeds  wonder,  each  alleged  miracle  teaching 
the  simple  faith  of  Christianity,  Lord  Bute  displays  the 
capacity  of  a  critic. 

"  The   People's   War  in  France."    By   Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale, 
London  :  Bees.    1904.    6s.  net. 

H  Saarbruck   to   Paris."      By    Lieutenant-Colonel   S.   C.  Pratt. 
London :  Sonnenschein.    1904.    5  s.  net. 

The  Franco-German  war  has  for  long  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  military  historians  ;  and  perhaps  in  our  own  case  its 
teachings  have  for  too  many  years  dominated  the  system  of 
tactics  which  we  have  practised.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
occurred.  For  some  years  prior  to  1870,  the  French  army  and 
its  system  had  been  held  up  to  us  as  the  pattern  which  we 
should  follow  implicitly  ;  and  when  the  supreme  catastrophe 
of  1870  occurred  it  was  only  natural  that  the  successes  of  the 
Germans  should  have  been  unduly  magnified.  The  two  books 
now  issued  cover  the  whole  field  of  those  great  operations. 
Colonel  Pratt's  deals  with  the  better-known  part  which  closes 
with  the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire.  This  subject  has  so 
often  been  dealt  with  that  little  now  remains  to  be  said  which 
is  new.  Still,  Colonel  Pratt's  version  of  an  old  and  well-known 
story  is  presented  in  a  readable,  if  not  in  a  novel,  fashion. 
Colonel  Hale's  book  treats  of  the  little-known  second  phase  of 
the  campaign.  Usually  it  is  not  realised  that  this  was  in  truth 
a  people's  war,  as  a  result  of  which  the  regular  German 
armies  found  themselves  opposed,  not  to  regular  troops 
and  recognised  and  stereotyped  methods  of  warfare, 
but  to  civilians  determined  to  resist  the  invader.  So  complete 
had  been  the  overthrow  of  the  French  regular  armies  that 
when  Paris  was  invested  only  nine  cavalry  regiments,  twelve 
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infantry  battalions,  and  one  battery  remained  complete  in 
personnel  and  material.  There  was,  however,  of  course  in 
addition  a  large  number  of  depot  troops,  which  formed  the 
main  nucleus  of  the  forces  which  the  Provisional  Government 
afterwards  hastily  organised.  There  can  now  be  no  question 
that  this  unexpected  system  of  waging  war  upset  most  of  the 
German  calculations..  The  mistakes  they  perpetrated  were 
consequently  numerous  and  disastrous.  But  the  plan  through- 
cut  pursued  in  preparing  the  official  history  of  the  campaign 
was  to  ignore  mistakes  of  any  kind,  and  present  a  uniform 
picture  of  perpetual  success.  Nevertheless  the  veil  has  at 
last  been  lifted.  Yon  Hoenig's  writings  and  General  von 
Blumenthal:s  journals  have  shed  light  in  dark  places  ;  and 
welding  together  the  information  thus  obtained  from  this  and 
other  sources,  Colonel  Hale  has  presented  us  with  a  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
great  struggle. 

''Cities  of  India  Past  and  Present."  By  G.  W.  Forrest.  Popular 
Edition.    London:  Constable.    1905.    5s.  net. 

Mr.  G.  \Y.  Forrest's  official  position  gave  him  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  urban  India  as  it  is  and  as  it  was,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  them.  Everyone  who  know5  India  may 
■read  his  chapters  with  advantage  and  pleasure;  to  the  arm- 
chair tourist  they  bring  into  striking  reality  the  buildings,  the 
character,  the  general  appearance,  in  some  cases  almost 
the  atmosphere  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  Calcutta  and  Pon- 
dicherry,  Benares  and  Agra  and  other  places.  To  the  in- 
tending visitor  we  should  regard  the  book  as  almost  indis- 
pensable. It  is  perhaps  a  little  heavy  to  be  carried  about 
in  one's  hand,  but  no  more  delightful  introduction  could  be 
wished  to  that  life  of  the  present  which  "in  India  far  more 
than  any  part  of  Europe,  even  Italy",  says  Mr.  Forrest,  "  is 
imposed  upon  the  strata  of  successive  past  generations  ".  Thus 
"Vedic,  Brahminic,  Buddhist  and  Muslim  civilisations  have 
flourished  and  decayed  on  the  same  spot  ",  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  in  a  city  like  Benares  for  instance  when  the  Hindus 
began  to  build  temples  and  tanks  and  ghats  and  made  it  a 
centre  of  Hindu  life. 

"Scientific  Fact  and  Metaphysical  Reality."  By  Robert  Brandon 
Arnold.    London:  Macmillan.    1904.  10s.net. 

When  a  young  writer  dies  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  his  first  book  and  when  that  book  is  a  record  of  promise 
rather  than  of  performance  there  is  little  left  for  the  critic  to 
say.  The  present  volume,  which  is  an  attempt  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  the  universe  metaphysical  in  conception  but  inclu- 
sive of  modern  scientific  views,  can  only  be  regarded  as  of 
value  to  the  writer,  as  a  necessary  stage  in  his  mental  develop- 
ment, brought  alas  to  a  premature  close  by  his  sudden  death. 
As  it  stands  the  book  is  essentially  the  work  of  a  young  man 
who  had  read  many  things  and  been  stimulated  in  many  direc- 
tions, with  the  result  that  he  was  all  on  fire  to  pour  out  his 
opinions  without  waiting  for  the  clarifying  process  which  must 
.precede  selection.  Turning  over  the  pages  we  are  met  by 
^every  sign  of  youth — the  extraordinary  discursiveness,  for  every 
thought  must  be  taken  on  the  wing  however  much  it  may 
distract  from  the  march  of  the  argument — the  parade  of 
knocking  down  straw  puppets  erected  for  that  purpose  only— the 
desire  to  be  up  to  date  and  include  the  latest  word  floating 
through  the  daily  press.  But  we  will  not  criticise  the  book  as 
a  contribution  to  metaphysics  ;  we  would  prefer  to  recognise 
a  thinker  who  had  not  come  into  possession  of  his  own  yet 
showed  that  he  cherished  an  exalted  ideal  and  thought  nobly 
of  the  soul. 

"  Revolutionary  Types."  By  Ida  A.  Taylor.  Introduction  by 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  London  :  Duckworth.  1904. 
7s.  6d. 

Miss  Taylor's  book  consists  of  nine  biographical  sketches  of 
typical  revolutionaries,  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Cunninghame 
•Graham,  and  a  conclusion  in  which  the  author  sums  up  with 
•  the  general  moral  that  it  is  not  good  business  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  to  resist  the  political  and  social  order.  Her 
-examples  are  Pym,  Harrison,  Washington,  Benedict  Arnold, 
Saint-Just,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  John  Mitchel,  and  the  group 
of  young  Italians  of  '48.    With  the  exception  of  Washington 
these  all  died  in  prison  or  by  violence,  and  none  of  them  saw 
the  fulfilment  of  their  dreams.    But  there  is  an  idealistic  way 
of  regarding  failure  so  that  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  as  the 
highest  form  of  success.      Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  has 
recently  taken  this  picturesque  line  which  pleases  by  its  paradox 
in  his  book  of  sketches  entitled  "Success"  ;  and  Miss  Taylor 
appears  to  be  a  disciple  who  has  extended  in  somewhat  more 
formal  and  prosaic  manner,  though  her  book  is  well  written, 
the  text  of  her  master.    The  account  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
who  is  little  more  to  most  people  than  a  name  prefixed  as  title 
to  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets,  is  particularly  interesting— no 
-doubt  partly  because  this  unique  negro  leader's  life  and  exploits 
are  less  familiar  than  most  of  the  other  heroes  described  by 
the  author.    The  book  is  very  readable  both  for  the  historical 
.and  biographical  matter  which  it  contains,  apart  from  the  moral. 


Among  reprints  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Bird's  two 
delightful  books  of  travel,  "  Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Isles" 
and  "  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  "  (Murray,  2S.  6ef.),  have  been 
republished.  Neither  type  nor  illustration  suffers  from  the 
"  popular  price." 

"Revue  Archeologique."    Novembre-De*cembre,  |  Janvier-Fevrier. 
Paris :  Leroux.  1905. 

M.  Salomon  Reinach  gives  us  in  these  two  numbers  the 
continuation  of  his  "  Esquisse  d'une  histoire  de  la  collection 
Campana ",  covering  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated collection  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  another 
portion  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  of  the  bulk  by 
Napoleon  III.  The  last  number  for  1904  opens  with  a  masterly 
article  by  M.  W.  Amelung  on  the  "  Diane  a  la  biche  "  and  the 
"  Apollon  du  Belvedere",  admitting  once  more  a  common 
authorship  for  the  originals  of  both  statues,  and  making  some 
very  interesting  and  plausible  suggestions  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  original  bronze  of  the  Apollo  and  the  present 
marble  replica.  A  letter  from  Edhem  Bey  reports  the  recent  dis- 
covery at  Tralles  of  several  fine  marbles,  photographs  of  which 
are  affixed  (PI.  xi.-xvi.).  In  the  January-February  number 
we  get  an  excellent  contribution  by  M.  Rene  Dussaud  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Sidonian  kings  of  the  Eschmunazar  dynasty. 
M.  Dussaud  places  them  between  470  and  410  B.C.  M.  Franz 
Cumont  comes  next  with  a  short  but  very  scholarly  notice  on 
the  original  cult  of  Anaitis,  "the  only  goddess — as  Mithra  is 
the  only  god — in  the  whole  Mazdean  pantheon  whose  cult 
expanded  outside  Iran  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea".  M.  Salomon  Reinach  endeavours  but  fails  to  show 
that  a  bronze  statuette  from  the  Tyzskievicz  sale,  now  in 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild's  collection,  represents  Alexander 
the  Great  (PI.  i.  ii.).  Father  Ronzevalle  S.J.  contributes  an 
interesting  notice  on  some  Syrian  antiquities  of  the  Greco- 
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Roman  period,  discovered  in  the  Hauran,  and  his  colleague 
F&ther  Jalabert  gives  u's  interesting  details,  on  the  finding  at 
Byblos  in  October  1903  of  a  6£  feet  high  marble  statue  of 
Poseidon,  now  at  the  Constantinople  Museum  :  it  is  the  first 
marble  in  a  tolerablv  good  state  of  preservation  ever  found  at 
Byblos. 

"  The  Antiquary."    Vol.  40,  1904.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1904. 

Few  periodicals  have  done  so  much  as  the  "  Antiquary  "  to 
foster  a  taste  for  archaeology  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Since  it  first  came  into  being  popular  interest  in  matters  once 
looked  upon  as  outside  the  province  of  those  not  wearing  green 
spectacles  has  greatly  increased,  and  archaeological  societies 
have,  been  unusually  busy.  It  is  therefore  very  natural  that  those 
responsible  for  this  magazine  should  have  decided  to  make  the 
commencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  a  century  of  its 
existence  an  occasion  for  adding  to  the  bulk  of  its  contents. 
Volume  40,  January  to  December,  1904,  inclusive  shows  that 
the  result  of  last  year's  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
should  contribute  in  large  measure  to  the  store  of  knowledge 
already  gained.  Egypt,  Crete,  Greece  and  Palestine  very 
naturally  take  a  first  place,  and  continue  to  yield  up  their 
hidden  treasures,  but  discoveries  have  been  made  also  in 
many  other  places  further  afield  such  as  British  Honduras, 
Western  Persia  and  Rhodesia.  The  series  of  articles  on 
English  Society  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  gives  a  very  fair 
sketch  of  the  transition  period  from  feudalism  to  modernity, 
and  that  on  London  Signs  and  their  associations  contains 
much  curious  information.  Instances  of  vandalism  have  to  be 
recorded  from  Berwick,  Croydon,  Newcastle  and  North 
Devon,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  pleasant  to  find  many 
public-spirited  bodies  like  the  Corporation  of  Colchester  taking 
steps  to  publish  charters,  print  registers,  and  provide  means 
for  the  preservation  of  those  relics  of  the  past  of  which  they 
are  the  proper  guardians. 


Erratum. — In  the  ninth  line  of  the  quotation  from 
"  Hecuba  "'  on  p.  354  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  18  March 
"  seen  ;;  is  a  misprint  for  "  been  ".    The  line  should  read  : 

"  We  had  not  been  this  splendour  "',  &c. 


A  SURVIVAL  AND  A  REVIVAL. 

"Journal  des  Savants."  Publie  sous  les  auspices  de  l'lnstitut  de 
France.  Nouvelle  serie,  3me  annee.  No.  1,  Janvier;  No.  2, 
Fevrier ;  No.  3,  Mars.  Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 

When  under  Colbert's  patronage — and  by  Royal  license 
dated  8  August,  1664 — Denis  de  Salo,  "conseiller  a.  la  grande 
chambre",  started  the  paper  which  was  to  be  the  prototype  of 
all  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  to  come,  he  prefixed  to  the 
first  issue  of  his  "  Journal  des  Sqavans  "  (published  5  January, 
1665)  a  preamble  which — if  only  somewhat  restricted — would 
still  do  as  a  prospectus  to  any  contemporary  paper  of  the  same 
kind  ;  he  promised  his  readers  (1)  reviews  of  all  the  principal 
books  published  in  Europe ;  (2)  obituaries  of  any  persons 
lately  dead  "  celebres  par  leur  doctrine  ou  par  leurs  ouvrages  "  ; 
(3)  notices  on  all  latest  scientific  discoveries  and  news  ;  (4)  law 
and  university  reports,  French  and  foreign,  adding  "  enfin  on 
tachera  de  faire  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  se  passe  rien  dans  I'Europe 
digne  de  la  curiosite  des  gens  de  lettres,  qu'on  ne  puisse 
apprendre  par  ce  journal 

The  new  paper  kept  true  to  its  comprehensive  plan,  and 
became  at  once  a  great  success,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  was  imitated  in  England, 
and  translated  in  Italian  as  well  as  in  Latin  for  German 
use  under  the  title  "  Ephemeris  eruditorum ".  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  it  had  been  managed  more  or  less 
on  its  original  lines — first  as  a  private  undertaking  patron- 
ised and  subsidised  by  the  Government — and  from  ryoi  up 
to  1902,  with  an  interruption  of  fourteen  years  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  as  a  real  State  institution. 
Then  the  servants  of  the  Third  Republic  in  1902  dropped  it 
altogether,  and  very  characteristically  did  this  without  even 
giving  previous  warning  to  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Institut 
de  France  composing  the  editorial  "  bureau"  !  The  Institut, 
however,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  the  five  Academies  decided 
not  to  let  die  "  le  pere  de  tous  les  ouvrages  de  ce  genre as 
Voltaire  called  the  "  Journal  des  Savants",  but  to  take  it  under 
their  own  wing  and  direct  control.  The  old  "bureau"  of 
eighteen  was  replaced  by  a  committee  of  five  members  repre- 
senting the  five  classes  of  the  Institut,  viz.  MM.  Gaston  Paris' 
YAcademie  franchise),  Leopold  Delisle  (Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-Lettres),  Berthelot  (Academie  des  Sciences), 
Jules  Guiffrey  (AcadeVnie  des  Beaux-Arts),  and  R.  Dareste 
(Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques),  with  the 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Institute,  M.  Henri  Deherain  as 
secretary,  and  in  January  1903  the  first  number  of  the  new 
series  was  published.  It  appeared  at  once,  from  the  contents 
of  this  first  number,  that  the  crisis  was  going  to  be  a  bene- 
ficent one,  and  that  the  blow  intended  to  kill  the  "  Journal  des 


Savants "  would,  on  the  contrary,  give  it  a  new  life,  more 
vigorous  than  ever.-  In  fact,  at  no  other  time  perhaps  in  its 
whole  history  has  it  reached  such  a  high  standard  Of  interest 
as  during  1903  and  1904.  Unfortunately  M.  Gaston  Paris,  who 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  whole  reorganisation,  died  a  most 
untimely  death  at  the  end  of  1903,  but  he  was  at  once  most 
worthily  replaced  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  another  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  characters  of  the  Academie  franchise. 

The  three  numbers  issued  January,  February  and  March  1905, 
now  before  us,  are  quite  equal  to  those  published  before.  The 
one  for  January  opens  with  a  masterly  review  by  M.  Maurice 
Croiset  of  M.  Paul  Mazon's  remarkable  "  Essai  sur  la  com- 
position^ des  Comedies  d'Aristophane ",  followed  by  articles 
by  M.  Elie  Berger  on  "Innocent  III.  et  l'ltalie",  by  M.  Ch. 
Langlois  on  "  La  comptabilite  publique  au  XI IP  et  au 
XI  Ve  siecle  ",  and  by  M.  E.  Picard  on  "  Les  principes  de  la 
mecanique  ".  The  number  for  February  owes  its  principal 
interest  to  a  fascinating  study  by  M.  Camille  Jullian,  of 
Himilcon's  and  Pytheas'  bold  navigations  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  as  far  as  the  English  Channel  and  the  North 
Sea,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  and  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  M.  Dareste  gives  us  with  his 
usual  competence  a  sketch  of  Criminal  Law  in  Greece,  a  propos 
of  M.  Gustave  Glotz's  "  La  solidarite  de  la  famille  dans  le 
droit  criminel  en  Grece."  M.  L.  Leger  ("  Le  monastere 
Petchersky  de  Kiev  ")  describes  vividly  the  life  of  the  monks 
of  Russia  in  olden  times,  and  M.  Pariset  ("  La  capitulation  de 
Beylen  ")  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  Peninsular  war  vindicating  the  memory  of  General 
Dupont.  The  number  for  March,  issued  this  week,  contains  a 
very  curious  autobiography  of  a  member  of  the  Academie 
des  Sciences,  who  died  on  14  May,  1827,  after  having  led  a 
most  eventful  life  ;  he  was  "  conseiller  intime  "  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  at  the  time  of  the  "  affaire  du  collier ",  sat  on  the 
"  Convention  Nationale",  became  "depute  des  Hautes-Alpes  " 
under  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
Restoration  one  of  the  two  French  members  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  settle  the  private  claims  of  British  subjects  against 
the  French  Treasury. 

Each  number  contains  a  "  Chronique  de  l'lnstitut"  sum- 
marising the  work  of  the  five  Academies  during  the  previous 
month — and  miscellaneous  articles  on  literature,  science  and 
art,  thus  remaining  quite  true  to  Denis  de  Salo's  original  pro- 
gramme of  240  years  ago. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  394. 


The  Largest  Stock  of 
Genuine  Antiques  in  London 

GILL  &  REIGATE 

Ltd. 

11 75, 11, 11 81,  S3  4  85  Oxloifl  Street, 
6  k  1  Dean  street,  London,  w. 


Telephone:  4152  Oerrard.  Telegrams:  Requirable,  London. 
►   « 

Anyone  interested  in  Furniture— beautiful  Furni' 
ture,  Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c,  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


Departments : 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings  ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture. 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art  Treasures 

By  J.  H.  GILL  and 
Will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 


.     A  Guide  to  the  Collector 
•         of  Genuine  Antiques. 
W.  WEDGWOOD, 
of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 
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BUCHANANS 

"special" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
and  Tested  Growth 


EDUCATION. 

COUNTY   OF  LONDON 

EDUCATION   ACTS,   1870   TO  1903. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for 
the  following  appointments  in  the  Education  Department  : — 

FOUR  DIVISIONAL  I NSPECTORS  who  will  have  the  general  supmn- 

tendency  of  large  districts  and  give  special  attention  to  the  co-ordination  of 
education  within  their  areas.  Their  thief  duties  will  he  to  inspect  pupil 
teachers'  centres,  secondary  schools,  training  colleges,  science  and  com- 
mercial centres,  polytechnics  and  all  institutions  for  higher  education  aided 
hy  the  Council.  Candidates  will  he  required  to  possess  special  qualifie  r 
tions  in  one  of  the  following  subjects  :  (i)  English  language  and  literature-, 
(a)  Modern  languages.  (3)  Mathematics  and  Science.  (4)  Technology 
(including  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering).  Tne  salary  will  be  in 
each  case  .£600  a  year,  rising  hy  annual  increments  of  £t%  to  a  maximum 
salary  of  £800  a  year. 

ONE  ART  INSPECTOR  whost  chief  duties  will  be  to  inspect  the  art 
teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  art  schools  and  polytechnics. 
The  salary  will  be  £4003  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £20  to  a 
maximum  salary  of  £s°°  a  year. 

ONE  INSPECTOR  OK  WOOD  AND  METAL  WORK  whose  chief 
duties  will  be  to  inspect  the  teaching  in  wood  and  metal  work  in  manual 
training  centres  and  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  He  will  also  be 
required  to  inspect  certain  classes  at  polytechnics.  The  salary  will  be  £401 
a  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £20  to  a  maximum  salary  of  £500 
a  year. 

ONE  INSPECTOR  OF  WOMEN'S  TECHNICAL  CLASSES,  whose 
chief  duties  will  be  to  inspect  technical  classes  for  women  (including 
upholstery,  flower-making,  needlework,  millinery,  dressmaking  and  dress- 
cutting)  in  evening  schools,  girls'  clubs  and  polytechnics.  The  salary  will 
be  £}od  a  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £20  to  a  maximum  salary  of 
£400  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  will 
be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  will  in  other 
respects  be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  the  Council's  service,  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  given  in  the  form  of  application. 

In  connection  with  the  appointments  there  is  no  restriction  with  regard  to  sex. 
Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  London  County  Council,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  or  at 
the  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.  The  applications  must  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  April,  1905,  addressed  to  the 
Education  Offices  as  above,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
appointment. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Spring  Garden?,  S.W.,  and  March,  1905. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

FROM   LONDON  AND   PLYMOUTH  taking  Passengers  for 
GIBRALTAR.  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO, 
and  all  Ports  in  AUSTRALIA,  TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

„,  I F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  -J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  [  Fenrhurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

CAUTION. 

IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ASK  for  the  "  No.  4"  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  under  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

The  Public  are  warned 
against  many  spurious 
imitations  under  the 
name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  —  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Julichs 
Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
JULICHS  PLATZ 
No.  4  alone  warrants 
genuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  S5s.  per  Bottle. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA,  Julichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/rh. 

Pun  eyor  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 
Wholesale  Agents  :  Fictcus,  Courtenay  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.C. 


BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
he  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR    &,  SONS, 

II,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


ST.    PAUL'S   SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

The  Governors  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that 
it  is  their  intention  shortly  to  elect  a  HIGH  MASTER,  who  will  enter  upon  his* 
duties  in  September  next. 

Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No 
person  is  disqualified  by  reason  only  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  l;e  in  holy 
orders.  The  Governors  and  the  High  Master  are  required  to  make  proper  provision 
for  religious  instruction  in  the  School  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  make  their  application  in  writing,  and  forward 
30  copies  of  not  more  than  three  testimonials,  together  with  not  more  than  three 
references,  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  29th  April  next. 

Any  further  information  which  may  be  desired  may  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
signed, and  candidates  may  be  supplied,  if  they  desire  it,  with  copies  of  the  scheme 
settled  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  approved  by  her  late  Majesty  in  Council. 

JOHN  WATNEV,  Clerk  to  Governors. 

Mercers'  Hall,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
23rd  March,  1905. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

V^.  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  8. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  moie.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Blrsar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 

ELTHAM     COLLEGE,  KENT. 
THE   ROYAL    NAVAL  8CHOOL. 

Examination  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  March  27th  and  following  days. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special 
Classes  for  all  Navy  and  Army  Examinations. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D. 

THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  20th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are:— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

..182    1  10  4 

o  14    1    o  15  2 

..071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  he  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  1 '  RE  I  'IE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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T.  WERNER  LAURIE'S  LIST. 

The  Bell  and  the  Arrow. 

An  English  Love  Story. 
By  NORA  HOPPER  (Mrs.  Hugh  Chesson).    6*.  I 
Mrs.  Chesson  is  claimed  by  the  Irish  as  their  "greatest  living 
poetess,"  and,  a  true  daughter  of  Erin,  she  delights  in  the  loveliness  | 
of  the  earth,  and  sees  beauties,  hears  echoes,  and  divines  meanings  in 
the  flowers  and  woods  and  fields,  that  less  gifted  folk  too  often  miss.  I 
In  this  volume,  her  first  novel,  she  uses  all  her  sweet  poetic  skill  in  the 
weaving  of  a  half  sad,  half  happy  tale  of  love,  among  the  deep  lanes  | 
and  flowering  gardens  of  Devonshire. 


A  Lindsay's  Love : 

A  Tal3  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Siege  of  Paris. 
By  CHARLES  LOWE. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"  It  is  written  by  a  well-known  journalist,  who  is  a  Scotsman  '  o' 
pairts,'  with  infinite  knowledge  of  the  associations  between  his  own 
country  and  France,  and  an  equal  knowledge  of  Germany.  He  was 
Times  correspondent  at  Berlin  for  years,  and  the  drama  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  is  at  his  finger-ends.  From  him  a  book  '  o'  pairts ' 
also  was  to  be  expected,  and  he  has  not  failed  us.  His  descriptions 
of  Paris  life  are  vivid  and  absorbing,  and  the  whole  story  a  successful 
combination  of  love  and  adventure.    It  should  find  many  readers." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

First  Printing,  February  23  m 

Second  Printing,  February  27. 

Third  Printing,  March  18m 

The  Courtships  of 

Catherine  the  Great. 

By  PHILIP  W.  SERGEANT. 

Demy  Svo.    6  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 


The  Complete 

Bridge  Player. 

With  the  New  Laws  of  Bridge  and  Comments  thereon 
By  "  CUT  CAVENDISH." 

2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Unlike  most  bridge  books,  this  is  a  dainty  volume.  A  pleasure 
to  handle.    An  ideal  gift  for  a  bridge  player." 

RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  Campaign  with  Kuropatkin.    Douglas  Story. 

ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Queen's   Progress   and  other  Elizabethan 

Sketches.    Professor  Schelling.    ios.  net. 

The   Cathedrals   of  Northern  France.  Francis 

Miltoun.    6s.  net. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Southern   France.  Francis 

Miltoux.    6s.  net. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England.  Mary  Taber.  6s.  net. 
R.   L.   Stevenson :   A  Record,  an  Estimate,  and  a 

Memorial.    Dr.  Japp.    2nd  Edition.    6s.  net. 

Confessions   of  a  Young  Man.    George  Moore. 

6s. 

The  Artist's  Life,  and  other  Essays.    John  Oliver 
Hohbes.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Works  of  Virgil.  C.  Davidson.  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Works  of  Horace.    C.  Smart.    2s.  6d.  net. 

THE   ECLECTIC  LIBRARY. 
Vol  I. 

The  Scarlet  Letter. 

By    NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

320  pages,  Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  is.  net. 

The  Eclectic  Library  consists  of  books  of  classical  repute  produced 
jn  the  best  library  style  at  the  price  of  One  Shilling  net. 

The  volumes  are  issued  in  a  strong  and  handsome  cloth  binding 
with  gilt  lettering.  The  printing  is  from  a  large,  clear,  and  legible 
type  on  an  excellent  white  paper.  The  size  of  the  volumes  are  Crown 
8vo.  75  x  s  x  i£.  A  list  of  the  forthcoming  volumes  in  the  Eclectic 
Library  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


T.  WERNER  LAURIE,  Clifford's  Inn,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Lorenzo  Lotto  (Bernhard  Berenson).    Bell.    Js.  6d.  net. 

La  Sculpture  avant  Phidias  (par  Henri  Lechat).    Paris  :  Fontemoing. 

Biography 


Browning  (Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials).    Bell.    is.  net. 

William  Rathbone  (Eleanor  F.  Rathbone).    Macmillan.    Js.  6d. 


net. 


FlCTIOX 


Jehanne  (E.  A.  Gillie).    Isbister.  6s. 

The  Dryad  (Justin  H.  McCarthy).    Methuen.    6/.  ' 

Widdicombe  (M.  P.  VVillcocks).    Lane.  6s. 

A  Bond  of  Sympathy  (Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew  Haggard).    Long.  6s. 
The  Confessions  of  an  Ambitious  Mother.    Heinemann.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Wanted — a  Cook  ]Alan  Dale).    Putnams.  6s. 
An  Instinctive  Criminal  (Gilbert  Coleridge).    Treherne.  6s. 
Sir  Valdemar  the  Ganger  (Josephine  Fotheringhame).    Sampson  Low. 
A  Pagan's  Love  (Constance  Clyde).    Unwin.  6s. 
The  Golden  Hope  (Robert  H.  Fuller).    Macmillan.  6.?. 
Showing  the  White  Feather  (M.  II.  Kelly).    Drane.    3s.  6d. 
Crittenden  (John  Fox).    Constable.  6s. 
The  Old  Cantonment  (B.  M.  Croker).    Methuen.  6s. 
Duke's  Son  (Cosmo  Hamilton).    Heinemann.  6s. 
A  Spoiler  of  Men  (Richard  Marsh).    Chatto  &  Windus.  6s. 
The  Syren's  Net  (Florence  Roosevelt).    Unwin.  6s. 
Tales  of  Rye  Town  (Maud  S.  Rawson) ;  A  Rough  Reformer  (Ernest 
Glanville).    Constable.    6s.  each. 

History 

Les  Sources  Inedites  de  l'Histoire  du  Maroc  de  1530  a  1845  (par  Le 
Comte  Henry  de  Castries.  Premiere  Serie — Dynastie  Saadienne, 
1530-1660.    Tome  I,  Premiere  Partie).    Paris:  Ernest  Leroux. 

The  Pentland  Rising  and  Rullion  Green  (Charles  Sanford  Terry). 
Glasgow  :  MacLehose.    2.J.  6d.  net. 

The  British  Army  1783-1802  :  Four  Lectures  (Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue). 
Macmillan.    4.5-.  6d.  net. 

La  France,  l'Angleterre  et  Naples  de  1803  a  1806  (par  Ch.  Auriol. 
Tomes  premier  et  second).    Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. 

A  History  of  the  Ancient  World  (G.  S.  Goodspeed).  Constable. 
"js.  6d.  net. 

Life  of  S.  Ealdhelm  (W.  B.  Wildman).  Chapman  &  Hall.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Law 

International  Law  (L.  Oppenheim.  Vol.  I.  :  Peace).  Longmans. 
185.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

The  Old  English  Sheep  Dog  (Aubrey  Hopwood).  Bickers. 

Natural  History  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  (Frank  E.  Beddard). 
Constable.    6.f.  net. 

British  Bird  Life  (W.  Percival  Westell).    Unwin.  $s. 

The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burma  (Butterflies. 
Vol.  I.    Lt.-Col.  C.  T.  Bingham).    Taylor  and  Francis. 

The  Fresh  -  water  Fishes  of  Mexico  North  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  (Seth  Eugene  Meek)  ;  Structure  and  Relationships 
of  Opisthoccelian  Dinosaurs.  Part  II.  :  The  Brachiosauridie 
(Elmer  S.  Riggs).    Chicago  :  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

Bird  Life  and  Bird  Lore  (R.  Bosworth  Smith).  Murray.  I  or.  6d.  net. 

Monarch  the  Big  Bear  of  Tallac  (Ernest  Thompson  Seton).  Con- 
stable.   $s.  net. 

Reprixts  axd  Translations 

The  Works  of  Ruskin  (Library  Edition.  Vols.  VII.  and  XVI. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander  Wedderburn).  George 
Allen.    20.  net  each. 

"  Methuen's  Standard  Library  "  : — The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  ; 
The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  The  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare  (Vol.  I. )  ;  Bacon's  Essays  and  the  New  Atlantis  ; 
Sense  and  Sensibility  (Jane  Austen)  ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Vol.  I.).    Methuen.    6d.  and  is.  each. 

Les  Sonnets  Portugais  d'Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (Traduits  en 
Sonnets  Francais  avec  Notice,  Texte  Anglais,  Commentaire,  &c. 
Par  Fernand  Henry).    Paris :  E.  Guilmoto. 

The  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine  (Vol.  XI.  Translated  by  Margaret 
Armour).  Heinemann. 

Early  Poems  of  Tennyson  ;  The  Princess.  Heinemann.  6d.  net 
each. 

The  Lamb  Shakespeare  for  Young  People  :  The  Tempest.  Moring. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Self- Help  (Samuel  Smiles.    New  Impression).  Murray. 

The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  (Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Vols.  VI.  and  VII.    Letters).    Methuen.    Js.  6d.  each. 
Rabelais  (Selected  and  Edited  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page).  Putnams. 

7^.  6d.  net. 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  (Isabella  L.  Bird.     Popular  Edition). 

Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Poems  of  John  Keats  (Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  de  Selincourt).    Methuen.    js.  6d.  net. 
Poetaster  (Ben  Jonson.    Edited  by  Herbert  S.  Mallory) ;  The  Staple 

of  News  (Ben  Jonson.    Edited  by  De  Winter).     New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Kaiser,  the,  as  He  Is  :  or  the  Real  William  II.  (Henri  de  Noussanne. 

Translated  into  English  by  Walter  Littlefield).    Putnams.  6s. 

School  Books. 

Une  Haine  a  Bord  (De  La  Landelle.    Edited  by  R.  E.  A.  Chessex). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  3s. 
Hakluyt's  English  Voyages  (selected  and  edited  by  E.  E.  Speight). 

Horace  Marshall.    2s.  6d. 

{Continued  on  page  396) 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS,  smith,  elder,  &  co.'s  list. 


SECOND  EDITION  READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  TRAGEDY. 

Lectures  on  "  Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "  King  I  .ear,"  and  "  Macbeth."    I!y  Professor 
A.  C.  BRADLEY,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.   Svo.  10s.  net. 
Times.  —  *1  The  book  is  a  great  achievement.    Nothing  has  been  written  for  many 
years  that  has  done  m  much  as  these  lectures  will  do  to  advance  the  understanding 

and  appreciation  of  the  greatest  things  in  Shakespeare's  greatest  plays   One  may 

well  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  field  of  English  literary  criticism  anything  has 
been  written  in  the  last  twenty  years  more  luminous,  more  masterly,  more  pene- 
trating to  the  very  centre 


twenty  years 
of  its  subject. 


VOLUMK  IV.  NOW  KKADY. 

DIARY    &    LETTERS  OF 
MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

as  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.  With  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  Douson.  Willi  Photogravure  Portraits  and  o'her  Sketches. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  1778  to  fune,  1781.  Vol.  II,,  1781-1786.  Vol.  III. 
August,  7786-June,  1788.   Vol.  IV.,  July,  1788— July,  i-oi.   10s.  6d.  net  each. 


WILLIAM   RATHBONE.     A  Memoir 


By  ELEANOR   F.  RATH  HON  E. 

;s.  6d.  net. 


With   Portraits.     E.xtra  crown  8vo. 


TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN.-cWCZ^/.VC  VOL. 

CHATHAM. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


AN  ANGLER'S  HOURS.    By  H.  T. 

SHER1XGHAM,  Angling  Editor  of  The  Field.    Extra  crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 

THE     BRITISH    ARMY,  1783-1802. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Staff  College  and  Cavalry  School.     By  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE,  Author  of  "A  History  of  the  British  Army." 
With  Maps.    Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
^lorning  Post.-~"  A  penetrating  review  of  the  origin  and  development  of  our 

land  forces  The  lectures  have  a  historical  interest  and  a  bearing  on  military 

requirements  that  should  commend  them  to  consideration." 

MACMILLAN'S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

EASTERN     MEDITERRANEAN,  including 

GREECE  AND  THE  GREEK  ISLANDS,  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SMYRNA,  EPHESUS,  &c.  Second  Edition.  With  27  Maps  and  Plans. 
9s.  net. 

ITALY    AND  SICILY. 

36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition.    10s.  net. 


With    19   Maps  and 


THE  LOGIC  OF  HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

Ey  CHARLES  J.  WHITBY,  B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


APRIL  LUMBERS    READY  NEXT  TVESDAT. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d.       Annual  Subscription,  i5s. 
The  APRIL  NUMBER  contains  :  - 
THE  CHATEAUX  OF  THE  LOIRE.     I.  Chinon— ChenonceauN :-Luynes. 
By  Richard  Whiteing,  Author  of  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  etc.    Pictures  by 
Jules  Guerin  and  Andre  Castaigne. 
A  WONDER  WORKER  OF  SCIENCE.    An  Authoritative  Account  of  Luther 
Burbank's  unique  work  in  creating  new  forms  of  Plant  Life.  11.    By  William 
S.  Harwood. 

THREE  CHARACTERS  OF  TOLSTOI.     I.  Katia.     II.  Mariana  ("The 
Cossacks").    III.  Anna  Karenina.    Drawn  by  Sigis.mond  Ivanowski. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  Ganeral  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  TO?  CHILD  REN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.    Annual  Subsrriotion,  12s. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

PUBLIC  ~ 
OPINI  O  N . 

Special  Articles  : 
THE  VANISHED  VILLAGE. 

By  W.  W.  FENN. 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 
"THE  SOCIAL  ROUND.  By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MRS.  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SKETCH, — " I. mlu  Kittii  is  the  matt  piquant,  imprudent,  i>e- 
Wltchinit,  rlt-tlke  i-renturc  that  ha»  errr  dawned,  ttjiiin  fftt 
seasoned  reader  of  modern  English  fiction.'' 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

IMPRESSION.    WILLIAM  ASHE. 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

With  Illustrations  by  ALBERT  STERNER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
On  March  28.    With  a  Portrait  Frontispiece,    Small  ilemy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

TRACKS  OF  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

By  the  Hon.  HENRY  J.  COKE, 

Author  of  "  A  Ride  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  "  Creeds  of  the  Day,"  &c. 

The  STORY  of  an  INDIAN  UPLAND 


By  F.  B.  BRADLEY-BIRT,  F.R.G.S..  I.C.S. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Rislkv,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Home  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India. 
With  20  Full-page  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.        6d.  net. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  APRIL. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.      CONTENT8  : 


ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Book  III. 
Chaps.  I. -V.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 

AUTOUR  d'EVELINA.  Some  unpub- 
lished Letters  of  Fanny  Burney's. 
By  Walter  Frith. 

THE  SECOND  MATE.  By  Perceval 
Gibbon, 

GREEKS  AND  TROJANS— 

Schools  and  Colleges.  A  Dia- 
logue.  By  M  agister  aktium. 
Compulsory  Classics.    By  the 

Hon.  John  Collier. 


MR.   G.   B.    SHAW    AND  THE 
BRITISH  PUBLIC.     By  Stephen 

G\VYNN. 

HOW  THE  PRINCE  WAS  SAVED. 

By  Dora  Greenwell  McChesney. 
DEBITA  FLACCO.  By E.  H.  Pember, 
K.C. 

SPUR  AND  SPEAR.     By  Venour 

Davidson. 
REPRINTS  AND  THEIR  READERS. 

By  Joseph  Shaylor. 
DYING  OUT.    By  George  Bourne. 
THE    KING'S    REVOKE.  Chaps. 

VIII. -IX.    By  Mrs,  Margaret  L. 

Woods. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


HAZELL'S 


For  1905. 


ANNUAL 


A  CYCLOPEDIC  RECORD  OF  MEN 
AND  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Cloth,  35.  bd.  net. 


There  is  no  question  or  topic  of  the  day— 

From  Alien  Immigration  to  the  War  in  the 
Far  East 

There  is  no  country  or  colony— 

From  China  to  Peru,  or  from  Alaska  to  Zanzibar 

There  is  no  political  or  social  movement — 

From  Fiscal  Reform  to  Passive  Resistance 
From  Imperial   Defence  to  the  Care  of  the 
Feeble-minded 

There  is  no  industrial  or  scientific  enterprise— 

From  Canals  to  Wireless  Telegraphy,  or  from 
Cotton  Growing  to  Motors  on  which 

HAZEL  L'S  ANNUAL 

does  not  give  information,  and,  as  a  rule,  just  the 
information  you  want. 


London  : 

HAZELL.  WATSON  &  VINEY,  LTD.,  52  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Smith' 's  Stalls. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SON'S  LIST 

THE  KAISER  AS  HE  IS; 

Orf  The  Real  William  EL  (Le  Veritable  Guillaume  II.) 
By  HENRI  DE  NOUSSANNE. 
Translated  into  English  by  WALTER  LITTLEFIELD, 

Author  of  "The  Truth  about  Dreyfus,  S:c. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

A  series  of  excellent  Sketches  dealing  with  every  phase  of  character  and  action 
of  the  German  Emperor — domestic,  social,  political,  national,  and  international. 

MY  LADY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  Story  of  a  Gray-Jacket. 
By    RANDALL  PARRISH, 

Author  of  "When  Wilderness  Was  King." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Four  Illustrations  in  Colour.  6s. 
A  story  of  the  Civil  War  which  really  goes  by  its  own  momentum  has  got  to  be 
something  of  a  rarity. 

MY  LADY  OF  THE  NORTH 

DOES  GO,  AND  GOES  WITH  SWEEP  AND  DASH, 

without  omitting  any  of  the  old-fashioned  properties  of  romance  or  noble  sentiment. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  novel  is  astounding  :  First  edition  exhausted 
before  publication  ;  .second  edition  exhausted  before  publication  ;  third  edition 
appeared  twenty-three  days  after  publication  ;  fourth  edition  twenty-one  days  later  ; 
fifth  edition  a  fortnight  afterwards  ;  sixth  edition  is  now  printing. 

635*"    The  success  of  Mr,  Parrish's  second  romance  bids  fair  to  eclipse  that  of 
his  first,  M  When  .Wilderness  was  King.''  6s. 


THE   GIRL   OF    LA   GLORIA.     By  Clara 

Dkiscoll.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
A  charming  love-story  of  Texas.    The  heroine,  Ilaria,  is  the  last  of  an  old 
Mexican  family  who  have  gradually  been  dispossessed  of  all  their  lands  by  the 
grasping  Americanos. 

"  WANTED  A  COOK."    By  Alan  Dale.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

An  uproariously  funny  commedy-novel  of  a  self-conscious  couple  in  contact  with 
the  servant  question,  the  farce  and  satire  of  the  sesthetic-home-life-in-a-flat  paradox, 
■told  in  Mr.  Dale's  brightly-entertaining  manner,  all  centring  about  the  ludicrous 
predicaments  with  "  Cook." 

THOMAS    CRANMER    AND   THE  ENG- 

LISH  REFORMATION,  1489-1556.  By  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A., 
F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  "  Henry  VIII.",  England  under  Protector  Somerset," 
&c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fully  Illustrated,  6s.  No.  6  in  "  Heroes  of 
Reformation  "  Series. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT.  The  Reorgani- 

sation  of  the  Empire  and  the  Triumph  of  the  Church.  By  J.  B.  Firth,  Author 
of  "  Augustus  Ca:sar,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  No. 
39  in  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nation." 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS.    By  Charlotte 

Perkins  Stetson.  A  study  of  the  economic  relation  between  Men  and 
Women  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

jfrencb  Classics  for  Englisb  IReaoers. 

Edited  byADOLPHECOHN,  LL.B.,  andCURTIS  HIDDEN  PAGE,  Ph.D. 

Six  Volumes,  the  Works  of  the  following  Authors,  are  in  immediate 
preparation : — 

RABELAIS,   MONTAIGNE,   MOLIERE  (2  Vols.),  BEAU M ARC HAIS, 
GEORGE  SAND. 

The  best  and  most  representative  works  of  each  author  will  be  given  in  full,  the 
use  of  extracts  being,  so  far  as  possible,  avoided.  Each  author's  work  will  be 
introduced  by  a  biographical  and  critical  essay,  giving  an  adequate  account  of  his 
life,  writings,  and  place  in  literary  history. 

RABELAIS.    Including  all  the  Best  Chapters  of  his 

famous  "Romance  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  "  (the  Seventeenth-century 
Version  of  Urquhart  and  Motteux),  is  now  ready.  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


JIU-JITSU; 


or,  Japanese  Physical 
Training. 


Jiu-jitsu  is  the  Japanese  method  of  physical  training. 
Jiu-jitsu  has  been  practised  by  the  Japanese  2,500  years. 
Jiu-JitSU  means  "muscle-breaking.  ' 
Jiu-jitsu  helps  the  weak  to  master  the  strong. 

Jiu-jitsu  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  systems  in  building  up  the  Perfect, 
Healthy  Body. 

For  further  information  read  Mr.  Irving  Hancock'?,  timely  works. 

All  these  volumes  are  most  excellently  and  numerously  illustrated  with  Full-page 
Photographs  taken  from  life. 

They  are  of  a  handy  size,  fi  by  5$  inches,  and  well  produced.  We  will  send  any 
volume,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  a  remittance.    They  are  published  at 

EACH      5s.  NET  EACH 
Japanese  Physical  Training. 
Physical  Training  for  Women  by  Japanese  Methods. 
Physical  Training  for  Children  by  Japanese  Methods. 
Jiu-Jitsu  Combat  Tricks. 
The  Case  for  Physical  Culture. 

In  a  certain  renowned  Japanese  wrestling  match  the  expert  in  Jiu-jitsu  was  a 
mere  pigmy  compared  with  his  opponent,  who  wrestled  by  ordinary  methods,  but 
w  ithin  a  few  seconds  of  the  commencement  of  the  combat  the  jiant  was  on  his  back 
perfectly  helpless. 

If  you  want  to  get  some  idea  of  these  books  before  ordering,  send  us  a  postcard 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  s-nd  you  by  return  a  little  booklet  telling 
you  all  about  their  contents.    Please  mention  this  journal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  LIST. 
24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London ;  and  New  York. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —Continued. 

Science  and  Philosophy  '[ 

Health  at  School  (Clement  Dukes.  Fourth  Edition)!  Rivingtons. 
ioj-.  6d.  net. 

Life's  (Questionings  :  A  Book  of  Experience  (Wm.  Romaine  Paterson). 

Methuen.    3r.  6d.  net. 
Science  and  Hypothesis  (H.  Poincare).    Walter  Scott,  y 
The  Logic  of  Human  Character  (Charles  J.  Whitby).  Macmillan. 
6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ  (Otto  I'fleiderer).  Williams- and 
Norgate. 

A  History  of.  Preaching  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  the  Great 
Reformers  (Edwin  Charles  Dargan).  Hodder  and.  Stoughton. 
■js.  6d. 

The  Church  of  the  Fathers  (Rev.  Leighton  Pdtan).  Rivingtons.  jA, 
net. 

The  Three  Greatest  Forces  in  the  World  (Wm.  Wynne  Peyton. 

Part  I.:  The  Incarnation).    Black,    jr.  6d.  net. 
Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ  (W.  Sanday).    Edinburgh.  :  Clark. 

5^.  net. 

The  Divine  Travail  (John  Coutts).    National  Hygienic  Company, 

Limited.    6s.  net. 
The  Angel  of  Syon  (Dom  Adam  Hamilton  O.S.B.).    Sands.    3?.  6^. 

net. 

Spring  Blossoms  and  Summer  Fruit,  or  Sunday  Morning  Talks  to  the 
Children  (John  Byles).    Alston  Rivers,    u.  6d.  net. 

The  Man  in  the  Pulpit  (James  Douglas).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus  (Giovanni  Rosadi.  Translated  from  the  Third 
Italian  Edition.  Edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich).  Htttchinsont 
6s.  net. 

Historical  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament  (Pere  T.  M.  Lagrange. 

Translated  by  Edward  Myers).    Catholic  Truth  Society. 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea  (William 

R.  Harper).    Edinburgh:  Clark.  12s. 
Historic  Martyrs  of  the  Primitive  Church  (A.  J.  Mason).    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Church  and  State  in  England  (W.  H.  Abraham).    Longmans.  5*. 
The  Higher  Love  (G.  Barlow).    A.  C.  Fifield.    is.  net. 

Travel. 

The  World  of  To-day  (A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.    Vol.  I.).  Greshara 

Publishing  Company.    8s.  net. 
Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries  (L.  Austine  Waddell).    Murray.    25*.  net. 

Verse 

Love's  Fugitives  (Elizabeth  Gibson).    Mathews,    is.  net. 
Epic  and  Legend  of  Empire  (Charles  Kent).    Drane.    2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous 

Administration,  Organisation,  and  Equipment  Made  Easy  (Major 
S.  T.  Banning.  Fifth  edition.  Revised).  Gale  &  I'olden. 
4*.  6d.  net. 

Adventures  Among  Books  (Andrew  Lang).    Longmans.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Manual,  1905  (Edittd  by  Herbert  H.  Bassett). 
Blacklock.  12s. 

Church  of  England,  Official  Year-Book  of  the.    1905.    S.P.C.K.  3s. 
Hinemoa  and  Tutanekai  (Rathmell  Wilson).     United  Press  Associa- 
tion.   2s.  6d. 

Homes  of  the  First  Franciscans  in  Umbria,  the  Borders  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Northern  Marches  (Beryl  D.  de  Selincourt.  Dent. 
4.C  6d.  net. 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  (Douglas  Knoop).  King. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Life  Insurance  Examinations  (Brandreth  Symonds).  Putnams.  4s. 
net. 

Peculiar  People,  A  :  The  Doukhobors  (Aylmer  Maude).  Constable. 
6s.  net. 

Prisons,  Police  and  Punishment  (Edward  Carpenter).  A.  C.  Fifield. 
2s.  net. 

Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Thomas  Newbigging).  Sherratt  and 
Hughes).    3*.  6d.  net. 


NOTICE. 

Tne  SATURDAY  RE  VIE  J  V  is  on  sah  at  the  following  places 
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NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  the-  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
thi*  Company  to  SELL  l>v  TENDER  £67,500  I'ERPKTUAL  THREE  l'KR 
VENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
"  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  igoi." 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  38th  dav  of  March  instant. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
»t"a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £90  money  for  each  .£100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order, 

ERANK  HUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices:  709  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
9th  March,  1905. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  next  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  Shareholders  in  the  above-named  Company  will  be  held  in  Johannes- 
%urg  on  Wednesday,  the^th  of  June,  1905,  at  12  noon,  for  the  following  business  :— 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  Balance 

Sheet  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors  to  31st  of  March,  1905. 

(2)  To  elect  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Boyd  and  H.  Strakosch,  who 

retire  by  rotation  in  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed,  but  are  eligible  and  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

(3)  To  confirm  the  Board's  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  Reyersbach  as  a  Director  of 

the  Company,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Goldmann,  resigned. 

(4)  To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  the 

present  Auditors. 

(5)  To  transact  any  other  business  which  is  brought  under  consideration  by  the 

Report  of  the  Directors,  and  for  any  general  business. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  29th  of  May  to  the  7th  of  June, 
C905,  both  days  inclusive. 

,  Any  new-  nominations  for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Company  must  be 
notified  in  writing  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least 
FIFTY  CLEAR  DAYS  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  present  or  represented  at 
the  Meeting,  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their  option  produce 
same  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at   least  24  hours 

before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Build- 

ings, E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the 
Meeting. 

1  (c)  At  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas,   3  Rue  d'Antin,  Paris,  at  least 
30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
22  March,  1903. 


POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 


«.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 
hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

e.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 
for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment— but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


NUNDYDROOC  COMPANY. 


THI  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Nundydroog  Company,  Limited,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C,  und'i  the  presidency  of 
Captain  W.  B.  McTaggart  (Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Cat  land)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  There  are  a  good  many  features  of  interest  in  the  report  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  your  special  attention.  The  quantity  of  quart/  crushed 
during  the  year  1904  was  75,840  tons,  which  yielded  62,1060/.  of  gold,  or  at  the 
average  rale  of  16  dwt.  9  gr.  per  ton,  and  by  the  cyanide  process  60,409  tons  of 
tailings  were  treated,  which  produced  6,467  o/.,  or  an  average  of  2  dwt.  3  gr.  per 
ton.  The  total  return  therefore  was  68,573  oz-  0I"  K°'d.  Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  there  was  an  increase  of  6,980  tons  in  the  quart/  milled,  but,  tbe 
grade  having  been  2  dwt.  15  gr.  less  per  ton,  the  yield  was  reduced 
by  1,419  oz.,  while  as  to  tailings  the  tonnage  was  Iow>.r  by  363  tons,  and  the  yield 
was  149  oz.  less,  so  that  in  net  result  the  returns  show  a  diminution  of  1,568  oz.  for 
the  year.  The  amount  realised  by  the  gold  sales  was  /1258,15s,  or,  after  deducting 
.612,822  paid  for  royalty,  a  net  sum  of  ,£245,332.  Other  amounts  received  for 
transfer  fees  rents,  fines,  and  interest,  brought  the  total  revenue  to  £246,798.  The 
working  expenditure  was  £130, 162.  There  resulted  therefore  a  profit  of  ;6 116,636. 
Adding  to  this  the  sum  of  £1,758  brought  forward,  there  was  a  disposable  balance 
of  £118,395  Interim  dividends  have  been  paid  during  the  year  as  follow:  is.  3d. 
per  share  on  July  21,  and  is.  6d.  per  share  on  November  17,  amounting  together  to 
£66,550.  The  profit  and  loss  account  has  also  been  debited  with  £5,2^4  for 
income-tax  on  profits ;  £3,57 ;  for  depreciation  on  machinery,  pitwork,  &c, 
and  ,£2,500  for  amount  of  special  vote  at  the  last  general  meeting,  and 
there  remained  at  December  31  a  balance  of  undivided  profit  to  the 
amount  of  £40,505.  This  enabled  the  directors  to  declare  a  linal  dividend 
for  the  year  of  is.  6d.  per  share  on  February  22,  payable  on  Match  22  inst., 
amounting  to  £36,300,  and  to  carry  forward  the  sum  of  ,£4.205.  In  this  connection 
I  might  point  out  that  this  is  the  second  largest  amount  we  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  distributing  to  the  shareholders,  the  amount  last  year  being  the  only 
exception,  when  the  dividend  was  slightly  higher.  But  I  would  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  carry-forward  this  year  is  considerably  more  than  it  was 
the  year  before — £4.000  odd,  as  against  £1,700.  Out  of  this  we  might  have 
declared  to  you  another  2d.  in  dividend;  but  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  divide 
right  up  to  the  hilt,  and,  having  in  view  the  late  increase  of  capital,  we  thought  it 
the  safer  and  the  wiser  policy  10  carry  a  little  more  forward  for  this  year.  Still,  as 
I  said,  the  dividend  is  very  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  best  year  we  have  ever  had 
before.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  amounts  paid  for  the  past  year  have  brought 
the  total  distribution  to  over  £1,000,000,  the  actual  amount  paid  to  the  share- 
holders since  the  dividends  began  in  the  year  188 1  being  £1,036,680,  which,  I  think 
you  will  agree,  is  a  fairly  good  record.  A  large  outlay  was  made  on  capital  account 
under  the  heading  of  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant,  amounting  to  £23,345,  and 
included  a  new  fitting-shop  and  saw-mill,  extension  of  the  cyanide  works  winding- 
engine  for  Kennedy's  Shaft,  high-lift  centrifugal  pumps  for  Richards's  Shaft,  to  be 
driven  by  electric  power  from  the  Cauvery  system,  ekctrical  plant,  and  other  neces- 
sary and  important  iiem--.  The  addition  to  the  cyanide  plant  is  approaching  com- 
pletion and  will  probably  be  in  operation  during  the  present  month.  This  will 
admit  of  an  extra  2,000  tons  of  tailings  being  treated  per  month  and  raise  the  total 
capacty  of  the  cyanide  works  to  7,0.0  tons  per  month.  Therefore  you  see  develop- 
ment work  in  all  directions  is  proceeding  at  a  great  rate.  Full  details  of  the  work 
accomplished  are  contained  in  the  superintendent's  report,  to  which  the  attention  of 
shareholders  is  directed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
extensive  developments,  the  reef  opened  up  during  the  year  has  been  for  the  greater 
part  of  low  value,  and  the  reserves  of  quartz  have  consequently  been  diminished,  the 
estimated  quantity  laid  open  at  the  end  of  December  being  58,600  tons,  or  21,400 
tons  less  than  the  estimate  for  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Richards,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  a  comparatively  barren  horizontal  zone  of  ground  is  being  passed 
through,  below  which  he  has  great  confidence  that  the  lude  will  reassume  its 
former  rich  gold-bearing  characteiistics.  Meantime,  he  calls  attention  to  various 
improvements  that  have  lately  taken  place  at  points  along  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  views  he  has  expressed,  and  from  which  considerable 
encouragement  may  be  derived.  You  know  how  cautious  and  how  careful  Mr. 
Richards  is  not  to  put  anything  on  paper  which  might  lead  to  hopes  which  might 
not  be  realised.  Now,  this  passing  through  barren  zones  of  ground  is  no  new 
experience,  either  in  this  company  or  in  other  companies  working  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Richards  holds  out  a  very  strong  opinion  that  we  shall  shortly  again  strike  the 
rich  ore  in  depth.  With  regard  to  the  reserves,  a  cable  message  trom  the  superin- 
tendent, dated  March  6,  states  that  they  have  increased  since  the  last  advice— that 
is  the  end  of  the  year — by  fully  6,000  tons,  and  that  the  prospects  generally  are 
brighter.  It  is  true  that  he  adds  to  the  words  "6,000  tons"  that  they  are  low- 
grade  ;  but  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  by  low-grade  he  does  not 
at  all  imply  not  payable.  Neither  he  nor  ourselves  have  ever  considered 
or  taken  into  account,  in  calculating  reserves  or  prospects,  any  quartz  that 
we  knew  was  not  of  a  payable  nature,  and  by  low-grade  ore  he  simply  means 
ore  that  is  not  of  that  high  grade  which  we  have  somuimes  experienced. 
Now,  this  6,000  ozs.  is  an  increase  of  nearly  800  ozs.  over  March  of  last  year,  and 
the  total  product  of  the  mine  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  shows  already 
an  increase  of  nearly  700  ozs,  Therefore,  I  think  we  may  regard  Mr.  Richards's 
statement  as  not  only  of  a  most  favourable  character,  but  as  being  in  a  very 
fair  way  of  being  rapidly  fulfilled.  Shareholders  have  already  been  made  aware 
that,  by  agreement  dated  September  8,  1904,  entered  into  with  the  Oriental  Gold 
•  Mining  Company  of  India,  Limited,  this  company  acquired,  as  from  May  1  last, 
the  lease  of  the  Oriental  Company's  property,  with  the  buildings,  machinery,  and 
plant  on  the  mine,  and  als-j  a  lease  granted  by  the  Mysore  West  and  Mysore- 
Wynaad  Companies,  giving  the  right  to  effect  a  communication  underground, 
through  a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  those  companies,  between  the  Oriental  and 
Nundydroog  Mines,  together  with  the  benefit  of  any  extension  or  renewal  of  such 
leases.  The  consideration  for  the  purchase  was  fixed  at  £3,000  in  cash  and  12,000 
fully-paid  shares  of  10s.  each  in  the  Nundydroog  Con  pauy.  This  agreement  was 
ratified  by  the  shareholders  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1905,  and,  in  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  you  authorised  the 
increase  of  the  capital  of  this  company  by  82,000  shares,  of  which  70,000 
were  offered  in  the  first  instance  to  you,  at  the  piice  of  r<  s.  a  share  pre- 
mium. I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  and  1  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear,  that  the  issue  has  been  an  immense  success.  It  has  been  very  largely 
applied  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  70,000  shares,  97,500  have  already  been 
applied  for.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  one  of  the  managers,  proceeded  to  India  in 
November  last,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Nundy- 
droog and  other  mines  at  Colar,  and  the  general  administration  of  affairs  on  the 
field.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  us  and  to  kindred  mines  that,  from  time  to  time, 
our  managers  personally  visit  trie  mines.  Your  directors  desire  to  again  put  on 
record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  (the  super- 
intendent) and  his  staff,  who  have  continued  to  perform  their  respective  duties 
to  the  entire  satisf-ction  of  the  board.  I  am  not  a  pr  phet  :  I  cannot  see 
further  into  the  ground  than  anjbody  else,  and  I  must  therefore  ask  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  which  have  been  submitted  to  you.  I  also 
have  drawn  mine,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  they  point,  in  no  uncertain  way,  to 
a  continued  career  of  prosperity  for  the  Nundydroog  Company,  and  I  venture 
humbly  to  hope  that  the  prosperity  may  be  even  greater  in  ihe  luture  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  gives  me  again  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  John  Taj  lor  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  then  described 
the  development  work  accomplished  since  the  last  annual  general  meeting. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  Vere  Smith  said  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Mysore 
Gold  Mining  Company,  held  a  week  ago,  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  company,  and  to  the  staff  in  Lonaon  and  at  the  mine  in  recognition 
of  the:r  services  for  the  past  year.  He  wished  to  propose  the  following  resolution  : 
"  That  this  meeting  votes  a  sum  of  £2,500  to  the  directors,  managers,  and  staff  in 
London,  and  to  the  superintendent  and  staff  in  India,  to  be  di/ided  in  such  a  way 
as  the  board  and  managers  think  fit." 

Captain  Bickford  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which, 
was  carried  unanimously.  Tbe  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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TH  &  GO. 


THE   NOVEL    OF    THE  DAY. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELINOR  GLYN, 

Author  of  '  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth." 

"  She  is  at  this  moment  our  leading  novelist  of  modern  manners." — Sphere. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  6s. 

The  Vicissitudes 

of  Evangeline. 

"  Mrs.  Glyn  possesses  the  power  of  presenting  her  scenes  in  such  a  way  that  they 
appear  to  be  acted  under  our  very  eyes.  She  tells  her  tale  in  simple,  nervous  lan- 
guage. We  watch  her  characters  with  unfailing  interest  because  we  feel  we  are 
looking  at  real  men  and  women.  She  knows  what  to  say,  and  what  to  leave  unsaid. 
This  gives  a  vitality  to  her  books  which  many  far  more  thoughtful  writers  fail  to 
attain." — Standard. 

"  The  author  gives  us  distinct  characters  in  dexterous  touches,  with  capital 
scenes  from  the  comedy  of  life.    Very  charming."—  World. 

"  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  set  all  society  laughing.  The  clever,  satiric  pages  will  find 
thousands  of  readers.  We  have  all  the  portrait-painting,  cynicism,  and  humour 
that  we  expect,  sprinkled  through  the  pages."-  Daily  Express. 


THE  DISCIPLE'S  WIFE. 


By  VINCENT  BROWN,  Author  of  liA  Magdalen's  Husband."   Crown  8vo.  6s 


The  HOUSE  of  BARNKIRK. 


By  AMY  MCLAREN.    Crown  £vo.  6s. 


GOSSI  P. 


By  BENJAMIN  SWIFT,  Author  of  "In  Piccadilly," 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
11  Very  characteristic  of  the  author's  undoubted  talent, 
11  Full  of  1  brains  '  and  of  skilful  work." — To'Day. 

"A  magnificent  "book,"  says  the  World,  of 


"  Life's  Questionings,"  &c 
'—Speaker. 


PROGRESS. 


By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHA.ME-GRAHAM.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Rich  in  observation.    Briefly,  he  is  in  this  volume  a  master  of  the  sublime,  the 
showy,  the  pathetic,  the  picturesque." — Seethe  World. 


THE  GREY  BRETHREN. 


By  MICHAEL  FAIRLESS,  Author  of  "  The  Roadmender,"   Uniform  with  "  The 
Roadmender."    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 


AUGUST E  RODI 


By  CAKILLE  MAUCLAIR,    With  40  Illustrations.    Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Crown  4.10.  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Life,  Ideas,  and  Work  of  the  great  French  sculptor  who  has  succeeded 

Win  tier  as  President  of  the  International  Society,  are  here  presented. 
"The  most  complete  and  authoritative  account.    M.  Mauclair  has  the  advantage 

of  being  an  intimate  friend  Many  photographs  of  unusual  excellence." 

Daily  Chronicle* 


ALBERT  DURER. 


By  T.  STURGE  MOORE.    With  ♦  Copper  Plates  and  50  Half-tone  Engravings. 
Pott  $to.  7s.  Cd.  net. 


GIOTTO. 


By  BASIL  DE  SfiLINCOURT.   45  Illustrations.   Pott  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 


VELAZQUEZ. 


CRITICAL  STUMES  AND  FRAGMENTS. 


By  the  late  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG.     With  Memoir  by  LORD  BALCARRES. 

Royal  8vo.  with  22  Illustrations.    16s.  net. 


METAPSYCHiCAL  PHENOMENA. 


IDEALS  AND  REALITIES  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


By  PRINCE  KR0P01KIN.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


3  HENRIETTA   STREET,  CO VENT  GARDEN. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  1S05. 


JAPAN  AT  WAR.  THE  sl%S^iirw^ 

By  BENNET  BURLEIGH. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
In  this  spirited  and  vividly-written  volume,  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh,  special 
war  correspondent  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  gives  .1  full  rrcoid  of  his  experiences 
at  the  front  in  the  ftusso-Japanese  War  ;  a  study  of  the  combatants,  illustrated  by 
a  host  of  anecdotes  ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  war  upon  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  world.  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  had  especial  opportunities  for 
seeing  behind  the  scenes,  and  his  opinion  is  always  based  upon  authoritative 
information,  and  expressed  with  singular  force  and  directness.  This  will  be  the 
book  upon  its  subject.  Infru  28. 


By  AUGUSTE  BREAL,  Author  of  "  Rembrandt."    With  45  Illustrations.  Cloth, 

zs.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[In  the  Popular  Library  0/  Art. 


By  Dp.  JOSEPH  MAXWELL.    With  Prefaces  by  Sip  OLIVER  LODGE  and 
Prof.  CH.  RICHET.  LargecrownEvo.10s.net. 


A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  J.  SULLIVAN. 
Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  three  books  which  contain  Mr.  Wells's  view  s  on  the 
Society  of  the  future.    It  is  lighter  and  more  picturesque  than  "  Anticipations  "  or 
"  Mankind  in  the  Making,"  and  is  being  illustrated  with  imaginative  drawings  by 
E.  J.  Sullivan,  whose  pictures  to  "  Sartor  Resartus"  were  such  a  success. 

[April  7. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  MARRIAGE  and 
DEPARTURE  from  STRATFORD. 

By  J.  W.  GRAY. 

With  Reproductions  of  Shakespearean  Manuscript  and  other 
Documents.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  claims  to  throw  new  light  on  several  important  events  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  and  to  correct  various  mistakes  made  by  other  biographers. 


BY  THE  IONIAN  SEA. 

By  GEORGE  GISSING. 

A  New  Edition,  uniform  with  "The  Fields  of  France." 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
It  is  felt  that  this  book  of  Gissing's  should  appear  not  only  in  its  large  library1 
form,  but  also  in  a  handy  shape  for  the  ordinary  bookshelf.    At  the  time  of  Gissing's 
death  it  was  generally  said  that  this  was  the  best  of  his  books,  and  that  it  was  a 
pity  it  was  not  more  generally  accessible. 


RUSSIA  IN  REVOLUTION. 

By  G  H.  PERRIS. 

Illustrated,  demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  striking  and  impressive  book,  founded  upon  close  persona!  observation  of 
all  sides  of  subterranean  life  in  the  country  of  the  Tsar,  appears  at  a  peculiarly 
appropriite  time.  It  sets  forth  in  graphic  language  and  with  absolute  fidelity  to 
fact  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  present  reign  of  terror,  gives  vivid  word 
pictures  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  lets  the  reader  into  many  suppressed 
stories  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  number  of  pictures,  from  photographs  taken 
on  the  spot,  add  to  the  convincing  quality  of  the  narrative.  [April  14. 


The  PROBLEM  of  the  IMMIGRANT. 

By  J.   D.  WHELPLEY. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  deals  with  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  immigration  system,  and  com. 
pares  very  elaborately  the  immigration  laws  in  all  the  principal  countries  in  the 
world.    It  is  both  statistical  and  critical,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information 
not  hitherto  accessible  even  to  careful  students  of  the  subject.  [Ready. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY. 

By  G.  ARCHDALL  REID, 

Author  of  "  Alcoholism  :  its  Cause  and  Cure." 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  highly  important  scientific  work  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  problem 
of  heredity.    It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  have  a  genuine  effect  upon  modern 
thought*  .   - 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Almost  all  the  daily  news  under  the  heading  of  War 
has  been  concerned  with  peace  ;  the  allusions  to  "  un- 
impeachable sources"  and  "trustworthy  authority" 
for  die  negotiation  of  peace  grow  more  frequent. 
Previously  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  disturb- 
ances within  Russia  has  been  due  principally  to 
the  amiable  delight  in  other  people's  misfortune. 
To-day,  in  France  even  more  than  England,  the  dis- 
turbances are  emphasised  because  it  is  felt  that  they 
are  the  most  powerful  of  all  peace  agents.  It  is 
asserted  not  only  that  peace  was  discussed  and  accepted 
in  principle  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tsar  with  M.  de  Witte 
and  Count  Lamsdorff  but  that  President  Roosevelt  of 
all  people  has  been  appointed  by  the  Japanese  as 
peacemaker-in-chief.  Probably  much  the  strongest 
pressure  put  upon  both  Governments  comes  from  inter- 
national finance.  The  thrifty  population  of  France  is 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  drop  in  Russian  4  per  cents  : 
and  these  were  bought  by  those  interested  in  maintain- 
ing Russian  credit  with  even  more  furious  zeal  than  was 
shown  this  week  by  the  queues  of  people  fighting  out- 
side Parr  s  Bank  for  their  chance  of  the  Japanese  loan. 

The  idea  prevails  in  S.  Petersburg   that  General 
Linievitch  will  give  battle  to  the  Japanese  and  his 
rather  remarkable  address  to  his  troops  telegraphed  to 
the  Tsar  on  Thursday  suggests  it.    The  outposts  of 
the  two  armies  are  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  wing  of  the" 
Japanese  is  advancing  rapidly  to  the  north,  while  from 
Chinese  sources  comes  a  report  of  a  Japanese  column 
nearly  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Si-pin-gai.     In  any 
event  the  Japanese   show  a  determination   to  keen 
thJl  pressure/     Though  the  alleged  proclamation  ! 
that  they  intend  to  occupy  Harbin  in  the  middle  of 
^r™Si?r°bab,ly  a  canard»  f^y  may  well  intend  to  cut 
off  Vladivostok  at  once.    It  is  already  rumoured  that  ! 
the  line  to  Harbin  has  been  cut  by  Japanese  advancino-  I 


from  Korea  and  that  the  Port  Arthur  siege  guns 
are  being  transported  to  that  neighbourhood.  The 
Baltic  fleet  has  been  sighted  250  miles  north-east  of 
Madagascar,  and  more  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  it,  as  it 
must  be  crossing  several  important  trade  routes. 

If  peace  is  to  depend  on  internal  disorder  it  may  be 
long  postponed.  In  the  many  little  rumours  of  'dis- 
satisfaction and  tumult,  from  Poland,  from  Finland  and 
even  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Petersburg,  is  no  sign  of 
any  rising  which  can  compare  with  the  state  of  agita- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  where  the 
concourse  of  races  has  established  a  peculiar  position. 
In  Yalta  the  rioters  appear  to  be  in  entire  command 
of  the  situation  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
press them  by  the  military.  The  damage  to  property 
has  been  great  by  arson  and  looting.'  Damage  to 
the  property  of  a  French  colony  at  Sevastopol  is 
estimated  at  over  ^12,000  and  the  Consul  has 
left.  With  the  exception  of  the  burning  of  the 
Zhukoff  oil  works,  which  is  an  unpleasant  sign,  the 
disorder,  still  described  in  the  London  press  as  anarchy 
and  revolution,  is  chiefly  confined  to  agrarian  move- 
ments of  the  peasants,  who  are  persuaded  of  the  land- 
owners' hostility  to  the  Tsar.  At  Birjutsk  the  estate 
of  Prince  Jussupoff  was  looted  on  Thursday,  and  the 
property  of  German  settlers  at  Caseno  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  peasants.  The  Finnish  petition  to  the 
Tsar  against  the  unpopular  military  edict  passed  in 
1901  has  been  granted. 

Interest  in  the  situation  in  Morocco,  hitherto  languid, 
was  stimulated  to  acuteness  by  Wednesday's  debate  in 
the  Reichstag.  The  situation  had  th  ree  facts  :  M.  Saint- 
Rene-Taillandier  was  at  Fez  and  in  spite  of  much 
talking  was  not  making  progress.  Indeed  one  of  the 
French  papers  asserts  that  compensation  is  demanded 
of  France  for  previous  acts  at  Figig  and  on  the 
Algerian  frontier,  and  this  opposition  was  growing  as  the 
visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Tangier  approached. 
Coincidently  with  this  definite  steps,  it  was  known,  were 
being  taken  by  Germany  to  get  trade  concessions  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  principally  at  Mogador  in  South 
Morocco.  In  addition  it  is  freely  suggested,  though 
the  French  press  has  rather  avoided  the  suggestion, 
that  German  diplomats  at  Fez  have  been  all  along  the 
original  cause  of  the  French  ambassador's  difficulty. 
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\t  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  Germany 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  non-committal  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  hargain  as  to  Egypt  and  Morocco.  She 
was  "  semi-officiallv  informed"  and  apparently  laised 
no  objection.     But  this  abstention  from  immediate 
opposition,  much  emphasised  by  the  German  socialists 
did  not  involve  any  very  definite  obligations.  Germany 
"seeks  no  territories",  but  her  commercial  interests 
in  Morocco,  she  claims,  are  so  great  and  are  so  rapidly 
developing  that  she  cannot  hold  aloof  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  ;  and  if  she  thinks  an  independent 
Sultan  more  likely  than  a  regulated  Sultan  to  further 
her  commercial  opportunities,  she  wil  naturally  become 
an  enthusiastic  champion  of  Moorish  independence 
The  Moorish  people,  if  not  with  Germany,  are  against 
France,  and  might  be  influenced  by  the  mere  presence 
of  the  Kaiser. 

Perhaps  rather  sooner  than  he  had  intended  Count  von 
Billow  was  forced  to  drive  the  question  into  the  open. 
In  answer  to  a  speech  of  Herr  Bebel  on  Wednesday  he 
concluded  a  vague  and  rather  evasive  speech  with  the 
plain  short  statement  :    "  We  intend  to  open  com- 
munications with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  forthwith  . 
Not  even  Cromwell's  dark  and  labyrinthine  addresses,  to 
Parliament  ever  concluded  more  brusquely.  Count 
von  Biilow's  particular  organ  explains  the  meaning  ot 
this  with  no  attempt  at  concealing  the  issue  :  Our 
economic  interests  .  .  .  entitle  us  to  reject  the  policy 
of  monopoly  and  absorption  which  aims  at  making 
Morocco  an  exclusively  French  territory  with  a  closed 
door"     On  the  same  day  a  telegram  from  Morocco 
o-ave  the  information  that  the  chief  Raisuh  had  been 
invited  with  his  supporters  to   meet   the   Kaiser  at 
Tano-ier.    It  adds  the  usual  note  of  comicality  to  the 
situation    that  Kaid    Sir    Harry    Maclean  has  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  Sultan's  forces  to  receive 
the  Kaiser. 


The  Senate  and  President  Roosevelt  are  now,  as 
they  say  in  their  country,  toeing  the  line.     With  a 
most  attractive  note  of  mastery  in  his  best  vein  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  has  settled  the  San  Domingo  difficulty 
by  himself,  pending  the  Senate's  fractious  delay.  The 
Senate  describes  the  executive  act  of  the  President  as 
the  formation  of  a  protectorate  over  San  Domingo. 
This  is  perhaps  no  great  exaggeration.    The  whole 
of  the  management  of  the  public  funds  is  forthwith  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  American  officials  who  are  to 
be  backed  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  by  the  American 
fleet.  On  an  island  so  shaped  this  control  of  the  Customs 
at  the  harbours  is  after  all  not  much  removed  from  a 
protectorate.    The  thoroughness  of  the  arrangement  is 
the  best  testimony  to  President  Roosevelt's  common 
sense.    But  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  irritation  at  the 
exercise  of  a  perhaps  unconstitutional  power  will  finally 
induce  the  Senate  to  reject  the  proposed  measure  root 
and  branch. 

A  discussion  in  the  Canadian  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day last  deserves  more  attention  in  this  country  than 
we  fear  it  will  receive.  Speaker  after  speaker  got  up 
to  protest  with  patriotic  fervour  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  garrisons  from  Esquimault  and  Halifax  was  the 
most  serious  breach  in  the  relations  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  which  had  been  permitted  for  years.  It 
is  curious  that  the  speakers  attributed  the  withdrawal 
to  the  initiative  of  the  British  Government  which  was 
twitted  with  applying  the  term  "  Little  Englander"  to 
its  opponents.  We  believe  that  the  suggestion  came 
from  the  Government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  But  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  any  poor  idea  of  economy 
prompted  the  War  Office  to  take  this  step,  therein 
the  War  Office  would  have  more  than  justified  its 
unenviable  reputation.  One  speaker  even  alleged  that 
the  withdrawal  was  the  work  of  Admiral  Fisher. 

The  return  of  the  British  Mission  from  Kabul  marks 
another  advance  in  the  policy  which  aims  at  making  safe 
the  various  land  frontiers  of  India.  Beyond  a  general 
report  that  satisfactory  conclusions  have  been  reached, 
no  details  of  the  arrangements  now  made  have  come 
out.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  not  be  published  in 
full.    The  Durand  agreement  of  1893  has  not  even  yet 


been  entirely  disclosed  and  the  rather  vague  compact 
made  with  the  late  Amir  Abdur  Rahman,  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  still  contains  all  that  is  publicly 
known  of  the  main  conditions  of  the  alliance.  Secresy 
has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages.  A  declared 
understanding  which  would  render  certain  specified 
acts  of  aggression  a  casus  belli  would  be  the  best 
safeguard  against  infractions  of  the  neutrality  of 
Afghanistan  by  a  foreign  Power.  Besides  political  nego- 
tiations and  the  discussion  of  measures  to  strengthen 
the  military  position  of  the  Amir,  it  is  believed  that  one 
object  of  the  Mission  was  to  secure  better  means  of 
communication  and  to  establish  freer  commercial  rela- 
tions between  India  and  the  Amir's  dominions. 

If  Imperial  communications  are  one  means  to  closer 
Imperial  unity— and  no  doubt  they  are— a  considerable 
step  forward  has  been  made  this  week.    An  agreement 
has  at  last  been  arrived  at  between  the  Postmasters- 
■  General  of  Great  Britain  and  Australia  under  which 
postage   to   and   from   the '  Commonwealth   will  be 
reduced,  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  Indian  ' Member  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  foreshadows  an  early  lowering  of 
the  telegraph  rate  between  England  and  India  to  2s. 
a  word   for   ordinary  and   8d.  for   press  messages. 
Australia  unfortunately  cannot  yet  adopt  the  id.  per 
half-ounce  rate,  but  no  longer  opposes  the  desire  of 
Great  Britain  to  do  so.    The  explanation  is  that  the 
internal  rate  in  the  Commonwealth  is  still  2d.  and  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  make  the  rate  to  England 
cheaper  than  the  rate  from  New  South  Wales  to  South 
Australia.    The  Australian  people  need  but  realise  that 
they  have  to  pay  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  per  letter 
than  their  correspondents  on  this  side  in  order  to  start 
an  agitation  in  favour  of  equality. 

The  debate  on  the  Concordat  was   opened  in  the 
French  Chamber  at  the  end  of  last  week  by  M.  Deschanel. 
When  it  was  resumed  on  Tuesday  the  speeches  had  an 
air  of  set  preparation,  as  if  the  speakers  were  demon- 
strating for  conscience  sake  with  none  of  the  heat  ot 
political   persuasion.     The  details  of  the  Bill  were 
scarcely  alluded  to.    Every  opponent  devoted  himself 
to  the  general  injustice  and  the  danger  of  breaking 
with  the  oast.     But  enough  was  said  to  show  that 
M.  Briand's  Bill  is   likely  to  find  its  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  chapels 
and  churches.    The  extremists  talk,  as  the  Puritans 
once  talked   in   England  and  some  of  the  noncon- 
formists in  Wales  still  talk,  of  "stabling  their  horses 
in   the  cathedral  stalls".     M.  Deschanel  mentioned 
that  as  per  cent,  of  the  French  people  were  Roman 
Catholics.    Has  such  a  majority  no  power  to  make  a 
protest  effective  against  so  insolent  a  theft  as  these 
extremists  propose  ? 


The  fiscal  farce  has  been  going  on  briskly  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    Neither  side  will  cavil  at  this 
description  of  the  proceedings,  for  each  side  thinks  the 
other  plays  the  clown,  or  the  fool.    But  it  is  a  sorry 
iest  in  any  case.    How  long  can  the  House  stand  being 
played  with  in  this  way  ?  Motions  carried  unanimously 
and  meaning  nothing,  unopposed  condemnation  ot  the 
Government  and  nothing  happening  !    One  point  in  the 
matter  stands  out  and  cannot  be  disputed.    In  view  ot 
the  Prime  Minister's  repeated  and  unvaried  declaration 
that  fiscal  reform  will  not  be  dealt  with  during  this 
Parliament,  all  motions  bearing   upon   it   are  mere 
abstract  resolutions.     There   is   no  objection  to  an 
abstract  resolution  in  itself;  and  the  Prime  Minister  has 
taken  more  than  one  resolution  on  fiscal  questions  quite 
seriously  this  session.    But  iterated  resolutions  on  the 
same  question  in  the  same  session  is  a  process  not 
recognised  by  Parliament.    And  this  justifies  the  Prime 
Minister  in  ignoring  Mr.  Walton's   motion  against 
retaliation,  and  others  of  the  kind. 

"The  plan  of  non-attendance",  as  an  historian  haf 
called  it,  was  well  known  in  the  eighteenth  century 
It  suited  very  well  the  lazier,  dignified  Whigs  of  tht 
Rockingham  type  till  Burke  came  to  master  his  patron: 
and  to  point  out  the  folly  of  the  policy  But  in  thos« 
days   it  was  only  resorted  to    by   the  Opposition 
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After  all  Mr.  Balfour  might  do  better  if  instead  of 
emulating-  Rockingham  he  emulated  North.  North 
cultivated  the  gift  of  attending  in  an  exemplary  way  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  sleeping  soundly 
whenever  tedious  and  unimportant  speakers  were  up. 
He  could  always  be  conveniently  nudged  when  a  for- 
midable opponent  was  up  or  some  Wedderburn  or 
Rigby    in  the  right  mood — on  his  own  side. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  week  in 
the  papers,  and  much  talk,  about  Lord  Salisbury's 
attitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  preferential 
tariffs.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  letter  on  the  position  in 
Greenwich  made  some  allusions,  which  the  present  Lord 
Salisbury  saw  fit  to  dispute  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  ", 
informing  the  world  that  his  "  father  profoundly 
dissented  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy".  Mr. 
Chamberlain  followed  this  by  citations  from  speeches,  to 
which  Mr.  Asquith  rejoined  with  fuller  citations,  while 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  entered  the  next  day  with  a 
pious  opinion  that  Lord  Salisbury,  whom  he  knew  well, 
could  never  have  supported  any  such  policy  ;  and  at 
Greenwich  on  Tuesday  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  declared  that 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  father's  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  taxation  of  food  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  regretted  that  "  others  "  had  not  observed 
the  same  reticence  on  the  matter  as  the  Free  Fooders 
had. 

If  by  "  others  "  Lord  Hugh  meant  his  eldest  brother 
as  well  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  his  regret.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  Lord  Salisbury  out  of  the  controversy  altogether. 
"  He  sleeps  well."  There  is  almost  an  indecency  in 
disturbing  the  great  dead  to  make  them  join  in  our 
mundane  wranglings.  Those  who  have  been  long 
dead,  of  course,  become  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
history  :  we  cite  them,  as  we  criticise  them,  without  com- 
punction. But  as  we  refrain  from  nice,  too  often  nasty, 
criticism  of  those  who  have  but  just  left  us,  so  should  we 
shrink  from  dragging  them  into  our  discussions.  This, 
however,  must  be  said  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  : 
his  allusions  were  to  Lord  Salisbury's  public  utterances. 
They  have  become  part  of  the  common  property  of 
politics  and  their  use  in  controversy  hardly  introduces 
the  personal  element.  They  are  at  any  rate  legiti- 
mate evidence.  The  present  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  his  stand  on  what  he  knew  of  his 
father's  opinion  from  private  and  domestic  association 
with  him.  That  was  hardly  fair  fighting,  and  such 
testimony,  if  only  it  could  be  submitted  to  an  impartial 
judge,  would  be  excluded  as  not  admissible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Lord  Salisbury's  views  as 
privately  expressed,  his  public  utterances  seem  to  us  to 
show  that  on  purely  economic  grounds  he  considered 
the  present  system,  though  it  was  not  free  trade, 
the  best  for  this  country  ;  but  none  the  less  he 
was  convinced  it  might  be  to  our  advantage,  poli- 
tical and  international,  to  impose  import  duties 
for  purposes  of  specific  retaliation,  and  he  saw  no 
insuperable  objection  to  discriminating  by  tariff  in 
favour  of  the  Empire  as  against  foreign  countries. 
As  to  Mr.  Asquith's  point  that  Lord  Salisbury  contem- 
plated such  discrimination  only  as  an  instalment  of  free 
trade  within  the  Empire,  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  say 
he  does  the  same.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  Lord 
Salisbury  looked  to  a  reduction  of  colonial  tariffs 
against  this  country  rather  than  an  increase  of  colonial 
tariffs  against  foreign  countries.  That  is  not  saying 
he  would  do  nothing  if  he  could  not  get  free  trade 
throughout  the  Empire.  Mr.  Asquith's  construction 
is  larger  than  the  words  warrant.  As  to  duties  on  im- 
ported food  Lord  Salisbury  was  opposed  to  them,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  is,  on  political  grounds.  He  did  not 
think  public  opinion  would  allow  any  Government  to 
impose  them. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  annual  address  at  Greenwich 
dealt  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  famous  letter.  He  was, 
of  course,  in  a  strong  position  in  that,  preference  being 
at  present  no  part  of  the  official  party  programme, 
while  he  himself  had  not  opposed  retaliation  and  had 
not  joined  the  Opposition  in  any  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government,  there  was  really  no  party  case  against  him. 


Moreover  the  Whips  supported  him.  Technically,  it 
must  be  admitted,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  out  of  court. 
Greenwich  illustrates  the  unreal  position  Mr.  Balfour's 
compromise  was  certain  to  bring  about.  The  issue 
which  the  country  regards  as  the  real  one  is  not 
technically  in  issue  between  parties  at  all :  hence  these 
complications.  We  confess  we  had  rather  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  not  intervened  in  this  case.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  of  all  men  in  public  life,  if  he  must  be  fought, 
must  be  fought  squarely.  We  heartily  endorse  Lord 
Hugh's  sentiments  as  to  a  member's  independence.  If. 
he  honestly  disagrees  with  his  leaders,  he  ought  not  to 
hide  his  difference,  and  if  the  difference  is  vital,  it  is 
to  his  credit  to  leave  the  party.  But  at  present  Lord 
Hugh  is  technically  entitled  to  argue  that  he  has  no 
acute  difference  from  his  party. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  to  face  a  difficult  situation, 
partly  of  his  own  making,  partly  incidental  to  the  posi- 
tion of  any  War  Secretary,  when  he  made  his  state- 
ment on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
for  the  army  estimates.  He  had  to  confess  to  a  degree 
of  failure  ;  his  sanguine  prophecies  have  not  been 
fulfilled  ;  and  though  the  Opposition  have  concentrated 
on  the  failure  of  his  early  promise  of  reduction  in  the 
estimates,  this  detail  is  of  small  importance  beside  the 
surrender  of  the  bigger  part  of  yet  another  new 
scheme.  Nor  would  he  give  any  detailed  assurance  as 
to  how  far  the  Government  were  prepared  to  go  with  him 
in  the  future.  The  greater  part  of  his  speech  was  a 
general  defence  of  his  own  military  creed  ;  he  treated 
the  House  to  one  more  long  and  laborious  exposition 
of  blue  water  theories.  Surely  the  House  knows  this 
speech  by  heart.  "The  principal  function  of  our  army 
was  to  fight  in  defence  of  our  frontiers  across  the  sea." 
A  very  unilluminating  platitude. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  rather  emphasised  the  value 
of  the  oversea  principle  as  applied  in  the  new  regula- 
tion as  to  militia.  So  far  the  militia  have  never  been 
organised  as  a  force  designed  to  take  a  part  in  foreign 
service.  Lord  Wemyss  objected  in  a  vigorous  speech 
to  any  revolution  in  this  body  of  troops ;  and  was 
answered  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  perhaps  laid  too 
much  stress  on  the  economical  side  of  the  change,  but 
he  showed  with  even  greater  clearness  than  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  that  if  the  identity  of  the  force  was  to  be  kept, 
and  the  popular  objections  to  merging  it  are  at  present 
insuperable,  this  change  was  the  only  one  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  an  Imperial  army.  It  will  also  make 
the  prospects  in  the  militia  more  attractive  for  many 
officers. 

Lord  Donoughmore  has  explained  away  the  South 
African  army  scandal.  The  whole  affair  arose  from  the 
discovery  that  many  of  the  tins  of  jam  were  below  what 
was  thought  to  be  standard  weight.  In  fact  there  was  no 
contract  as  to  the  weight  of  each  tin.  The  whole  con- 
signment was  sold  in  block  and  so  taken  the  weight 
was  accurate  ;  the  seller  did  not  profit  or  the  buyer 
suffer  overmuch.  But  after  the  landing  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  misconception  over  the  retail  selling 
of  the  tins  and  the  army  officials  made  a  gross  mistake 
in  commercial  profit  and  loss  in  selling  off  the  surplus 
stock.  They  actually  sold  it  to  colonial  purchasers 
below  the  cost  of  the  customs  duty  on  it.  In  other 
words  about  a  penny  a  tin,  the  difference  between  the 
sale  price  and  the  duty,  was  lost  on  the  sale  of  some  of 
the  surplus  stock.  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  toss 
the  jam  into  the  sea. 

There  was  a  short  debate  on  Monday  on  the  question 
of  under-fed  school  children.  It  was  very  evident  that 
opinion  is  growing  in  favour  of  municipal  or  State 
action.  People  are  beginning  to  see  the  false  economy 
of  paying  a  pound  to  teach  a  child  too  hungry 
to  learn,  and  grudging  the  penny  for  food  that 
would  make  him  able  to  learn.  Colonel  Lockwood 
announced  his  conversion  ;  and  Mr.  Crooks  made  a 
really  moving  speech,  not  from  any  feeble  senti- 
mentality. No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  making  callous 
parents  pay  will  be  the  crux.  Could  not  the  amount 
due  for  their  children's  food  be  deducted,  by  arrange- 
ment, from  their  wages? 
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The  most  interesting  item  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  was  the 
discussion  as  to  the  technical  or  industrial  scholar- 
ships of  the  Council.  The  Education  Committee  re- 
ported that  it  had  been  considering  what  powers  the 
Council  has  to  help  in  re-introducing  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  apprenticeship,  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  best  system  of  preparation  for  the  skilled 
handicrafts.  In  the  meantime,  however,  this  old 
system  has  fallen  into  desuetude  and  the  system  of 
technical  or  industrial  scholarships  ought  to  be  kept  up. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  maintained  as  at  present  with 
some  slight  improvements  in  respect  of  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  this  will  involve  an  ultimate  additional  expense 
of  about  ^2,800  a  year  in  about  five  years  from  the 
present  time. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  King  Edward's 
Hospital  Fund  was  held  on  Wednesday,  and,  even  apart 
from  the  huge  sum  given  by  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  the 
subscriptions  showed  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
ideal  of  a  capital  sum  yielding  ^150,000  yearly  or 
rather  more  than  ^50,000  beyond  the  present  income 
is  still  preached.  The  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  very 
exhaustive  speech  went  into  the  subject  of  hospital 
economies.  The  higher  economies,  which  may  result 
from  centralisation,  may  be  profitably  attempted  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  frivolous  domestic  savings  in 
separate  hospitals  will  not  be  in  any  way  encouraged. 

When  such  expenses  are  spoken  of  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  much  of  the  best  work  given  to  the 
hospitals  is  quite  gratuitous,  and  the  emphasis  on 
economy  is  overdone.  The  hospitals  cost  much  because 
they  do  much,  and  the  insistence  on  cheeseparing  does 
harm  to  their  efficiency.  To  give  one  instance,  a  recent, 
mission,  sent  out  from  London  to  study  how  the  Scots 
— more  suo — cut  down  expenses  in  their  hospitals,  has 
advised  that  the  nurses  in  the  wards,  instead  of  an 
extra  kitchen  boy,  should  soil  and  burn  their  hands  by 
peeling  the  patients'  baked  potatoes  ! 

More  is  owed  by  the  nation  to  Lord  Norton  than 
many  of  the  people  who  read  the  news  of  his  death  on 
Thursday  morning  will  be  aware  of.  He  was  of  the 
past  :  he  died  in  his  ninetieth  year  and  all  his  most 
valuable  work  was  done  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
Bright  called  him  "  a  dull  man  "  ;  but  he  had  per- 
sistency and  thoroughness  in  a  high  degree  and  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  else  helped  to  defeat  Mr  Bright  in 
his  plea  that  Nova  Scotia  should  be  exempted  from 
the  Federation  of  the  Dominion.  On  the  day  of  Lord 
Norton's  death  members  from  Nova  Scotia  protested 
in  the  Dominion  Senate  against  the  weakening  of  the 
Imperial  link  by  the  British  Government.  When  Lord 
Norton,  then  Mr.  Adderley,  piloted  through  the  House 
Lord  Derby's  North  American  Act,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  members  of  Nova  Scotia  were  against 
Federation  and  many  were  well  disposed  towards  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  And  we  may  see  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  arguments  he  used  in  the  House  against 
the  Free  Trade  Bill  of  1846. 

The  "Cingalee"  case  ended  on  Wednesday  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  Captain  Fraser,  against  Mr. 
George  Edwardes  with  damages  of  ^3,000.  This 
appears  rather  a  heavy  assessment  for  the  "nucleus" 
of  a  play,  the  plaintiffs  contention  being  that  it  was 
the  idea  of  "  Hanjiahn"  that  had  been  used  ;  and  there 
was  a  grood  deal  in  the  "  Cingalee"  which  was  not  in 
Captain  Fraser's  play.  The  defendant's  explanation  of 
similarities  was  that  both  Captain  Fraser  and  Mr.  Tanner, 
the  writer  of  the  "Cingalee",  had  really  used  the 
"  Geisha"  as  a  model.  But  Captain  Fraser's  MS.  had 
been  in  Mr.  Edwardes'  possession,  and  the  similarities 
were  traced  by  the  jury  to  the  MS.  It  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  valuable  nucleus  and  if  the  Edwardes  share  in 
the  product  has  been  rewarded  at  the  same  rate,  we 
have  a  measure  of  the  very  profitable  occupation  of  pro- 
ducing musical  comedies.  No  wonder  if  Mr.  Edwardes 
regrets  that  they  are  played  out.  On  Thursday  stay  of 
execution  was  granted  on  condition  that  ,£2,000  was 
paid  into  court.  The  defendant  will  appeal  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  damages  are  excessive. 


FOREIGN  OFFICE  GOVERNMENT. 

TO-DAY  the  East  Africa  Protectorates,  including 
Uganda,  pass  from  the  regis  of  the  Foreign  Office 
to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  That  the  change  of 
departmental  authority  is  eminently  logical,  no  one 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  deny,  though 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  transfer  has  been 
thus  unduly  delayed  passes  the  comprehension  of  the 
wisest. 

It  is  necessary  in  reviewing  the  past  to  inquire  as 
to  the  course  of  events  previous  to  1888.  In  that  year 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  granted  to  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  a  concession  of  his  mainland  posses- 
sions, a  commercial  transaction  which  prompted  the 
Germans  a  few  months  later  to  follow  suit.  Unfortu- 
nately the  conceded  areas  overlapped,  and  the  differences 
which  resulted  were  finally  settled  by  the  Anglo-German 
Treaty  of  1890.  Thus  the  two  Powers  established 
their  several  spheres  of  influence.  It  is  of  importance 
to  bear  these  events  in  mind,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
international  questions  involved,  the  Foreign  Office 
would  never  have  been  called  upon  to  interest  itself 
at  all  in  the  Protectorates.  A  year  or  so  later  the 
company  added  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  to  its  already 
far  too  extensive  trading  area,  but  so  great  was  the 
expense  incurred  that  the  British  Government  was 
ultimately  invited  to  take  over  the  burdens  of  the 
situation.  Had  the  difficulties  been  of  a  purely  com- 
mercial nature,  the  company  might  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  its  enterprise.  But  when  it  came  to  warring 
with  a  turbulent  Sultan,  to  say  nothing  of  recalcitrant 
chiefs,  affairs  took  a  serious  turn,  so  that  finally,  in 
1895,  the  company  decided  to  forego  its  ambitious 
venture  and  made  an  offer,  which  was  accepted,  to  sell 
its  remaining  rights  to  the  British  Government  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

Such  briefly  is  the  history  of  our  East  African  pos- 
sessions.    At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  it  would 
have  seemed  logical  to  hand  over  these  vast  terri- 
tories to  the  Colonial  Office.     But  still  the  Foreign 
Office  remained  in  administrative  possession  and,  de- 
spite the  novelty  of  the  role  and  its  utter  lack  of  experi- 
ence, it  has  kept  its  hold  on  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
tectorates down  to  the  present  date.    In  acting  thus 
it  reminds  us  of  the  fable  of  the  bull  and  the  frog. 
Had  almost  any  other  department  of  State  usurped 
the  administrative  role,  something  in  extenuation  of 
the  policy  might   conceivably  have  been  advanced ; 
but  that  a  purely  international   department  should 
have  been  allowed  to  arrogate  the  duties  of  Govern- 
ment for  ten  long  years  is  amazing.     For  lack  of 
a  better  explanation,  we   can   only  conjecture  that 
the  Foreign  Office  decided  to  extend  its  sphere  of 
influence  and  that  not  until  a  state  of  administrative 
anarchy  had  resulted  was  the  Colonial  Office  invited  to 
enter  into  possession.    But  however  that  may  be,  we 
have  certainly  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  experiment,  as 
the  yearly  estimates  but  too  clearly  show.    To  quote 
Sir  Charles  Eliot,  the  late  Commissioner,  in  his  admir- 
able book   "The  East  Africa  Protectorate",  "We 
have  made  an   outlay  of  about  six  millions  on  the 
Uganda  Railway,  and  expended  annually  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  grants  in  aid  without  any 
appreciable  return".    "I  consider",  he  says,  "that 
the  construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway  can  be  justi- 
fied, though  I  deplore  the   unnecessary  expenditure 
which  accompanied  it  ".    And  again  a  little  further  on, 
"  though  the  country  has  not  made  such  progress  as  it 
might,  it  has  not  been  spoiled,  and  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office 
and  managed  with  more  system  and  experience,  it  will 
rapidly  advance  in  prosperity  ".    There  is  yet  another 
equally  deplorable  retrospect.    From  all  accounts  the 
officials   employed    have   not  only  been  too  few  in 
number,  but,  with  certain  reservations,  of  very  in- 
ferior capacity  ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  not  one  com- 
missioner  has  left   the   country   with   an  enhanced 
reputation.    Thus,  looking  back  on  the  past,  we  observe 
that  no  less  than  six  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
Government   have   resigned  or  been  recalled,  a  list 
which  includes  such  well-known  names  as  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard,    Colonel    Macdonald,  Sir   Harry  Johnstone, 
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General  Teman,  Mr.  Ernest  Berkeley  and  last,  but  by 
DO  means  least,  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  the  Colonial  Office  acquits  itself  of 
this  administrative  task  and  whether  disagreements  will 
:i rise  with  subsequent  commissioners.  If  we  are  not 
much  deceived,  the  fault  has  hitherto  rested  entirely 
with  the  Foreign  Office  and  we  look  forward  from 
to-day  to  a  new  and  prosperous  era  throughout  the 
whole  of  East  Africa. 

This  question  opens  up  a  much  larger  field  for  dis- 
cussion— the  administration  and  general  working  of  the 
Foreign  Office  itself.  When  such  deplorable  incom- 
petency is  displayed  as  to  East  Africa,  is  it  not  conceiv- 
able that  ineptitude  may  taint  other  enterprises  with 
which  this  department  of  State  is  concerned  ?  Indeed, 
in  these  days  of  public  inquiry  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  Foreign  Office  has  so  long  escaped  inquiry.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  the  secresy  in  which  its  dealings  are 
cloaked  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle  ;  certainly  from  the  Foreign  Office  point  of 
view  the  idea  is  likely  to  be  carefully  fostered.  It  is 
however  the  "  machine  "  not  the  "books"  of  the  firm 
that  needs  inspection,  and  soon,  for  the  impression 
is  gaining  ground  that  not  even  the  Foreign  Office  is 
infallible.  We  are  not,  of  course,  suggesting  that  less 
reticence  should  be  displayed  as  to  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations :  secresy  in  such  cases  is  a  vital  prerogative. 
What  we  do  take  exception  to  is  the  idea  that  because 
the  Foreign  Office  holds  the  position  of  a  state  con- 
fessor the  working  of  the  department  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  We  believe  that  if  the  truth  were  only 
known,  it  would  be  proved  anything  but  a  model 
department;  that  under  the  guise  of  "secresy"  gross 
irregularities  are  committed  ;  in  short  that  the  organ- 
isation, procedure  and  general  conduct  of  its  affairs  is 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  We  do 
not  complain  that  examinations  for  the  Foreign  Office 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  open  to  selected 
candidates  only.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment such  precautionary  measures  are  very  advis- 
able. But  what  is  the  method  of  selection?  The 
Secretary  of  State  cannot  be  expected  to  interview  the 
thousand  and  one  applicants  ;  with  whom  then  rests 
the  choice?  Again,  with  regard  to  promotions  in  the 
services  under  the  Foreign  Office,  if  mere  seniority  is 
no  claim,  and  clearly  it  ought  not  to  be,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  upon  what  system  is  the 
most  deserving  person  selected?  The  same  criticism 
applies  in  cases  where  diplomatists  and  consuls  are 
removed  from  one  post  to  another  ;  how  is  the  decision 
arrived  at  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  suggest  that  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  decision  ;  but  is  it  conceivable  that  the  head  of  so 
extensive  a  department  can  do  more  than  act,  in  such 
cases,  on  advice  ?  It  is  a  very  different  matter  when 
the  question  is  one  of  appointing  ambassadors  or 
ministers  to  foreign  Courts.  Here  he  must  needs,  and 
does,  personally  interest  himself  in  the  selection,  for 
upon  his  choice  devolves  the  execution  of  his  policy. 
It  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  dealings  with  less  important 
officials  that  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  for  this 
selection  now  rests  in  effect  with  a  single  person,  the 
private  secretary  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  whose  record 
proves  indisputably  his  unsuitability  for  the  task.  We 
do  not  wish  to  question  Sir  William  Eric  Harrington's 
motives  ;  English  permanent  officials  are  all  honourable 
men.  But  a  man  who  allows  personal  idiosyncrasies 
to  affect  his  selection  of  men  to  fill  posts,  minor  in  one 
sense  but  none  the  less  of  great  imperial  and  inter- 
national importance,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  any 
such  responsibility.  Some  would  have  a  permanent 
board  of  selection  created  to  control  the  patronage  now 
disposed  by  Sir  William  Eric  Barrington,  who  after  all 
has  only  followed  the  precedents  set  by  his  predecessors. 
We  are  not  convinced  that  such  a  change  is  necessary. 
If  a  board  acts  collectively  as  a  board,  its  decisions 
are  usually  a  compromise;  no  board  can  have  the 
instinct  of  knowing  men.  More  often  the  ostensible 
action  of  a  board  is  really  the  influence  of  a  single 
member;  therefore  the  real  need  in  this  case  is  a 
change  of  men. 

There  is  however  a  yet  wider  question  which 
deserves  the  closest  attention,  the  advisability  of 
making  the  two  services,  Foreign  Office  and  Diplo- 
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macy,  which  at  present  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses absolutely  distinct,  interchangeable.  Every  man 
engaged  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office  should  see  service  both  at  some  foreign  capital 
and  at  home.  At  present  the  Foreign  Office  clerk  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  diplomacy,  and  the  diplomat  is 
certainly  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  department  in  Downing  Street.  That  some  such 
arrangement  would  sensibly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  department  goes  without  saying.  As  things  are 
at  present  "  East  is  East  and  West  is  West  ",  and  the 
official  in  Downing  Street,  dealing  with  international 
questions,  is  entirely  dependent  on  despatches,  having 
no  more  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  he 
has  to  handle  than  the  merest  outsider.  By  no 
means  the  least  anomaly  of  the  present  system  is  to 
be  found  in  the  question  of  retirements.  Thus  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  whose  interest  and  energy  have 
been  destroyed  by  too  long  a  residence  in  one  par- 
ticular place,  usually  the  most  unhealthy,  are  unable 
to  resign  even  a  year  before  their  recognised  period  of 
service  is  completed,  owing  to  the  regulations  in  force 
as  to  "  pensions  "  ;  whilst  consuls  of  great  ability  either 
retire  or  eat  out  their  existence  at  some  distant  post 
merely  because  some  utterly  incompetent  senior  cannot 
be  dismissed.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  Foreign  Office  requires  a  thorough  renovation. 
To  this  end  the  most  searching  inquiry  is  necessary,  for 
until  something  of  the  sort  takes  place  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  can  only  decline. 


TSAR  AND  PEASANT. 

THE  absolute  undivided  autocratic  power  of  the 
Tsar,  as  understood  by  the  Russian  people,  con- 
stitutes a  fundamental  principle  of  the  national  life. 
The  Alpha  and  Omega  indeed  of  the  peasant's  religion 
is  autocracy,  centred  in  the  person  of  "his  father" 
below  and  the  omnipotence  of  his  Heavenly  Father 
above.  The  peculiar  orthodox  rites  and  ceremonies 
associated  with  the  sovereign's  investiture  at  his  corona- 
tion, the  imposing  solemnity  in  the  offering  up  of 
prayers  for  the  Tsar  at  High  Mass  ;  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  young,  linking  the  Godhead  in  heaven 
with  the  anointed  one  of  God  on  earth — all  this  con- 
stitutes a  curriculum  of  tradition,  which  from  child- 
hood upwards  awakens  in  the  heart  of  the  peasant  a 
certain  holy  veneration  and  a  pious  reliance  on  the 
paternal  guardianship  and  solicitude  of  the  Tsar.  And 
in  spite  of  all  rumours  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
this  growth  and  expansion  of  ages,  this  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  equity  of  autocracy,  still  exists  amongst  the 
Russian  portion  of  the  peasantry.  Moreover  from  the 
measures  adopted  to  instigate  the  peasants  to  revolt  it 
is  obvious  that  the  revolutionary  party  of  to-day,  like  its 
prototypes  in  the  past,  freely  admits  this  potent  factor 
in  the  peasants'  convictions.  Revolutionary  move- 
ments are  not  newer  to  Russia  than  to  Western  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  significant  that  their  origin  and  aim  have 
always  been  wholly  different  from  the  social  upheavals 
of  the  West. 

In  European  States  the  people  rose  and  rebelled 
actually  and  intentionally  against  the  sovereign 
power,  and  their  aim  was  either  to  destroy  that 
power  or  else  to  shear  it  of  some  of  its  preroga- 
tives. In  Russia  the  people,  misled  by  imposture 
and  acting  under  the  influence  of  pretenders,  revolted 
against  the  existing  authority  in  the  firm  belief  that 
they  were  responding  to  their  legitimate  sovereign's 
command,  defending  their  legitimate  sovereign's  rights. 
In  the  "troublous  times"  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  interregnum,  the  renegade  monk  Grishka 
Otrepyev,  under  the  patronage  of  the  intriguing  King 
of  Poland,  by  a  ruse  successfully  personified  the  mur- 
dered son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  was  acknowledged 
Tsar.  Here  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  the  people's 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Tsar's  person  in  par- 
ticular. For  directly  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the 
country  to  a  man  rose  to  arms,  and  led  by  Minnin, 
the  humble  citizen  of  Novgorod,  and  Prince  Pojarsky, 
representing  the  nobility,  joined  the  rallying  troops 
and  marched  against  the  pretender  in  the  Kremlin. 
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The  Polish  army  supporting  him  was  routed  and 
driven  across  the  frontier  ;  the  pretender  was  ousted 
and  killed,  and  the  young  Romanov,  the  rightful  heir, 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  Pugatchov's  revolt  again 
in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  owed  its  partial  success 
to  his  bluff  and  to  his  astuteness  in  playing  the  part 
of  a  pretender  as  much  as  to  his  personal  magnetism. 
He  knew  how  to  persuade  the  peasants  and  Kazaks 
that  he  was  the  real  Peter  III.  who  had  escaped  his 
would-be  assassin,  and  that  in  joining  his  standard 
they  were  only  aiding  him  to  recover  his  rights  of 
which  he  had  been  illegally  deprived  by  his  wife,  the 
reigning  Empress  who  was  an  alien.  Years  rolled  by, 
intercommunication  became  more  general,  the  con- 
victions of  the  people  ripened  into  reality  and  the 
appearance  among  them  of  pretenders  became  no 
longer  possible.  But  the  old  sentiment  of  tacit  sub- 
mission and  unswerving  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  was  observable  at  every  small  or 
great  uprising  of  the  masses.  During  the  Polish 
rebellion  in  Alexander  II.'s  reign  attempts  were 
made  by  the  revolutionary  party  to  spread  revolt 
among  the  peasants  in  the  Russian  provinces  by 
inciting  proclamations  printed  in  golden  type  and 
ostensibly  coming  from  the  Tsar.  The  early  'seventies 
ushered  in  another  revolutionary  agitation,  this  time 
for  social  reforms  on  Western  principles.  Groups  of 
young  enthusiasts  chiefly  from  the  student  class 
betook  themselves  to  the  people  as  politico-economic 
revivalists  preaching  the  doctrines  of  revolution.  The 
result  was  typically  Russian.  So  long  as  the  agita- 
tors spoke  and  harangued  the  people  on  their  own 
authority  they  could  get  no  hearing.  A  partial 
success  however  was  eventually  attained  in  one  of 
the  south-eastern  provinces  where  a  revolt  did  break 
out  among  the  peasantry.  But  this  was  brought 
about  solely  by  virtue  of  the  old  talisman.  The 
conspirators  gave  themselves  out  as  the  emissaries  and 
spokesmen  of  the  supreme  power.  They  were  really 
repeating  the  Tsar's  proclamation  word  for  word.  In 
connexion  with  this  social  revolutionary  mania  of  the 
period  Tourguenev  (who  cannot  consistently  be  sus- 
pected of  autocratic  tendencies)  draws  in  his  "  Virgin 
Soil  "  a  humorous  scene,  with  an  undercurrent  of  cutting 
sarcasm. 

In  the  present  revolts  against  the  landed  proprietors 
or  local  authorities  the  peasants,  be  it  observed,  do 
not  insist  on  any  new  political  prerogatives  for  them- 
selves. They  merely  demand  an  assurance  of  their 
own  legal  rights  and  privileges  in  their  ownership 
of  the  land,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Tsar  and 
withheld  from  them  by  the  rural  authorities — that  is 
the  landed  gentry.  The  recent  outbursts  of  peasant 
rioters,  though  in  some  isolated  cases  seriously  mis- 
chievous, can  in  no  wise  be  accepted  as  a  menace 
to  Imperial  authority.  It  is  distinctly  the  landed  pro- 
prietors the  cry  is  against.  The  peasants  believe  that 
the  Tsar  alone  can  satisfy  their  legitimate  craving 
for  more  land  and  that  the  landlord  is  standing  in  their 
way.  Here  again  the  revolutionary  incendiary  is  at 
his  old  game.  By  goading  on  the  moujik  to  insist  on 
his  lawful  rights  to  more  land  by  forcibly  taking  what 
he  can  from  the  landlord,  who  is  an  obstructive  dis- 
obeying the  order  of  the  Tsar,  this  so-called  reformer 
hopes  to  find  in  the  villages  a  match  to  ignite  a  revolu- 
tion which  missed  fire  in  the  cities.  Not  only  do  the 
peasants  steadfastly  believe  that  the  Tsar  alone  can 
satisfy  their  craving  for  more  land,  but  they  are  also 
convinced  that  his  wealth  is  inexhaustible,  that  their 
heavy  taxation  goes  to  pay  those  wolves  the  officials. 

As  to  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  the  revolu- 
tionary, when  haranguing  them  to  join  in  the  fray  for 
reform,  is  usually  faced  with  the  argument  that  the 
peasants  have  their  Mir  and  their  Skhod  (parliament), 
and  want  no  right  of  meddling  in  the  Tsar's  own 
affairs.  The  Mir  or  village  commune  is  one  of  the 
bulkheads  of  the  Russian  ship  of  state  against  revolu- 
tionary leakages.  In  "  the  great  stronghold  of  Caesarian 
despotism  and  centralised  bureaucracy "  these  com- 
munes, curiously  enough,  are  most  favourable  specimens 
of  representative  government  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic type.  This  institution  "  whose  spontaneous 
vitality  enables  it  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  and 
guidance  of  the  written  law",  as  we  may  remind  the 


numerous  Englishmen  who  continue  to  regard  Russia 
as  "a  nation  of  savages",  was  founded  by  Nicholas  I., 
the  incarnation  of  autocracy  and  the  champion  of  the 
reactionary  party  throughout  Europe.  The  Mir,  for 
which  women  as  heads  of  households  have  the  right  to 
vote,  has  its  own  discretionary  power  of  allotting  the 
land  among  its  members.  It  enforces  and  collects  all 
the  taxes  ;  issues  passports  to  peasants  of  its  own 
community  wishing  to  settle  temporarily  in  towns  ; 
controls  its  own  police,  and  in  many  respects  remains 
entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  vision  or  the  influence  of 
the  hated  bureaucracy.  To  those  who  have  really 
lived  for  any  length  of  time  amongst  the  Russian 
peasantry,  and  watched  the  inner  workings  of  a  Mir 
there  seems  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  even  the  most  artful,  the  most  ardent,  red-hot 
revolutionary  could  ever  set  on  fire  a  country  with  five- 
sixths  of  its  population  enjoying  constitutional  privileges 
denied  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Such  is  the  moral  force  of  the  Autocrat  of  All 
the  Russias,  a  force  acknowledged  by  the  extremists 
amongst  the  revolutionaries  themselves.  Once  let  so 
ancient  a  form  of  government  be  acknowledged  as 
acceptable  by  a  hundred  million  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  there  can  remain  no  room  for  futile  talk  of  replacing 
it  by  inventions  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  a 
man  of  words,  such  as  Maxim  Gorki,  or  flatter  the 
frenzy  of  holy  firebrands  like  Gapon.  It  is  not  such 
men  as  these  that  will  extricate  Russia  from  her  internal 
troubles.  They  only  hamper  the  Tsar  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  applicable  to  the  actual  conditions 
of  a  Slav  people,  and  weaken  and  impede  the  action  of 
the  legitimate  moderate  party  of  reformers. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN 
TREATIES. 

A/TR.  W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  who  as  Secretary  of  the 
-!-»-»-  Tariff  Commission  is  in  a  very  advantageous 
position  to  gauge  the  opinions  of  leading  commercial 
men,  was  very  wise  to  choose  the  Commercial  Treaties 
which  Germany  has  recently  concluded  with  the 
countries  of  Central  Europe  as  the  subject  for  his  lecture 
yesterday  to  the  Compatriots  Club.  The  subject  is 
further  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  the 
issue  last  week  of  a  somewhat  bulky  Blue-book  from 
the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  giving  in  parallel 
columns  the  existing  German  tariff  on  British  goods, 
the  new  "General"  tariff,  and  the  new  "Conventional" 
tariff  which  represents  this  General  tariff  as  modified 
by  the  treaties  just  concluded.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  changes  which  the  new  tariff 
has  introduced  shows  that  in  most  of  the  articles 
in  which  this  country  is  interested  appreciable,  and 
sometimes  considerable,  enhancements  of  the  import 
duties  have  taken  place.  The  duties  on  woollen  cloths 
weighing  from  200  to  700  grammes  per  square  metre 
(about  7  to  24  ounces  per  square  yard)  have  been  raised 
from  135  marks  to  150  marks  per  100  kilogs.  While 
this  rise  will  not  profoundly  affect  the  coarse  and  heavy 
trade,  it  will  seriously  check  the  imports  of  plain  and 
fancy  worsteds  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the 
Bradford  district.  The  exports  of  cotton  yarns  from 
Lancashire  will  also  suffer  by  the  modifications  intro- 
duced into  the  new  tariff.  While  the  duties  on  the 
coarser  counts  have  been  reduced — the  Germans  have 
ceased  to  fear  competition  in  this  class — those-  on  the 
finer  counts  have  been  raised,  indicating  their  pro- 
bable intention  of  attempting  to  manufacture  this  class 
of  goods  themselves.  The  duties  on  velvets  and 
plushes  in  the  "  grey  "  has  been  raised  33^  per  cent. 
In  general,  a  comparison  of  the  new  with  the 
old  duties  is  rendered  impossible  to  any  but  an  expert 
in  the  several  trades  concerned,  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  changes  in  classification  which  have  now 
been  adopted.  This  applies  more  especially  to  the 
sections  dealing  with  iron  and  steel,  and  wares 
thereof,  and  machinery.  Groups  of  articles,  which 
were  formerly  included  under  a  single  uniform  rate, 
are  now  found  to  be  subdivided  into  eight  or  ten 
other  groups,  with  special  rates  attached  to  each  of 
them.    It  would  occupy  a  committee  of  experts  a  very 
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considerable  time  to  determine  how  British  goods  arc 
treated  under  the  existing  and  the  new  tariffs  respec- 
tively. From  the  inquiries  of  such  a  committee  the 
conclusion  would,  however,  certainly  emerge  that  the 
reductions  are  in  goods  which  this  country  does  not 
export,  or  in  which  Germany  does  not  fear  competition, 
in  all  cases  which  affect  British  trading  interests  the 
duties  have  been  raised,  sometimes  very  considerably. 

It  is  clear  that  Germany  has  entered  into  these 
treaties  with  the  object  of  further  increasing  the  amount 
of  her  export  trade  to  these  countries.  She  has  secured 
tariff  concessions  and  other  advantages  which  will 
enable  her  to  compete  effectively  with  Great  Britain  in 
these  continental  markets.  Germany  has  sound  reason 
for  her  belief  that  the  great  expansion  which  has  taken 
place  in  her  export  trade  to  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe  has  been  caused  by  the  exceptionally  favourable 
conditions  which  were  secured  under  the  Caprivi 
treaties  of  1891-4.  What  other  conclusion  is  possible 
from  the  figures  showing  the  progress  of  German 
trade  with  these  countries?  One  of  the  supplementary 
volumes  to  the  German  official  edition  contains  these 
statistics,  and  from  these  we  calculate  that  whereas 
in  1892  the  total  imports  of  German  merchandise  into 
Italy,  Belgium,  Russia,  Roumania,  Servia,  Switzerland 
and  Austria-Hungary  were  valued  at  ^61,000,000, 
these  had  risen  to  ,£87,000,000  in  1902.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  is  still  further  increased  when  a 
comparison  with  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  insti- 
tuted. The  imports  from  this  country  rose  from 
an  aggregate  of  ^41,000,000  in  1892  to  ^43,000,000 
in  1902.  Germany's  trade  with  these  countries,  which 
was  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  time  the  last  treaties  were  signed,  has  now 
increased  till  it  has  become  100  per  cent,  greater. 

We  think  that  this  result  has  not  been  entirely, 
or  even  in  the  main,  attained  by  the  special  tariff 
arrangements  negotiated  by  these  countries.  Such 
might  be  the  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  only 
part  of  the  new  German  treaties  which  our  own 
Board  of  Trade  has,  so  far,  thought  fit  to  issue  is 
the  schedule  of  the  new  German  tariffs.  But  we 
are  strongly  persuaded  that  the  special  concessions  in 
respect  of  railway  rates,  the  guaranteeing  of  freedom 
from  all  kinds  of  discrimination  on  German  as  against 
home-made  goods  ;  the  promise  to  assimilate  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  the  various  countries  ;  the  special 
Customs  regulations  on  the  land-frontiers  and  many 
other  arrangements  of  this  description,  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  mere  rate  of  tariff  at  which 
a  certain  article  will  be  admitted.  By  the  "  most-favoured- 
nation "  treatment,  which  we  are  constantly  being  told 
we  in  this  country  enjoy  in  virtue  of  our  passive  policy 
of  free  imports,  the  goods  of  this  country  are  admitted 
everywhere  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.  The  idea  that 
we  always  receive  the  benefit  of  every  reduction  in 
tariff  because  of  this  so-called  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  has  now  been  exploded.  The  goods  we 
specially  manufacture  are  found  to  be  those  against 
which  the  tariffs  are  repeatedly  raised,  whereas  the 
goods  we  do  not  make  in  this  country  are  constantly 
having  their  tariffs  reduced.  In  spite  of  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  the  tariffs  on  British  goods  are, 
almost  daily,  becoming  more  heavy,  while  the  tariffs 
on  Swiss  or  Belgian  goods  entering  Germany  are 
becoming  less  burdensome. 

An  examination  of  the  text  of  the  treaties  lying 
before  us  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  valuable  fcon- 
cessions  to  be  granted  by  one  country  to  another 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  we  cannot  share. 
Article  II.  of  the  Italian  Treaty  provides  for  the 
assimilation  of  conditions  of  employment,  especially 
with  regard  to  workmen's  insurance,  of  Germans  in 
Italy  and  of  Italians  in  Germany.  Article  IV.  provides 
that  the  natives  of  each  country  shall  be  exempted  from 
compulsory  military  service  in  the  other.  Article  V. 
provides  that  commercial  travellers  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  levy,  and  that  travellers'  samples  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  duties.  Article  X.  provides  that  no 
inland  dues  shall  be  imposed  either  by  the  State  or  by 
any  local  authority  which  are  not  levied  at  the  same  time 
on  similar  goods  of  home  manufacture.  Article  XII. 
provides  against  the  possibility  of  levying  a  surtax  on 
native  goods  brought  in  ships  flying  the  flags  of  the 


respective  countries.  Article  X  IV.  extends  the  privileges 
of  the  coasting  trade  to  each  other's  country.  These 
are  a  few  examples  of  the  clauses  in  the  Italian  Treaty. 
Which  of  these,  or  how  many  do  we  enjoy  in  consequence 
of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  which  governs  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  country  with  Germany  or 
Italy  ?  For  instance,  would  the  privilege  of  participa- 
tion in  Germany's  coasting  trade,  enjoyed  by  treaty 
with  Italy,  be  similarly  enjoyed  by  British  shipping  ? 
If  we  have  any  claim  to  it,  we  are  sure  it  would  be  con- 
ceded only  after  protracted  negotiations. 

Certain    other  arrangements  secured    by   the  new 
I  treaties  are  obviously  of  such  a  character  that  this 
j  country  cannot  actually,  if  nominally,  participate  in 
'.  them.  Special  customs  house  regulations  in  force  at  the 
[  Anstro-German  and  Russo-German  frontiers  belong  to 
j  this  category.    The  whole  of  our  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries is  maritime  and  no  concession  to  overland  trade 
j  which  is  not  simultaneously  extended  to  the  maritime 
j  trade  can  benefit  us.    On  the  contrary,  by  securing  a 
I  differential  advantage  to  our  competitor  it  cannot  fail 
to  do  us  damage.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
j  provision   in   nearly  all   the   seven   treaties   that  no 
j  discrimination  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  matter  of  railway 
rates  as  between  the  goods  for  the  treaty  country 
and  similar  goods  made  at  home.    Clearly,  whatever 
facilitates  trade  between  these  countries  but  is  not  at 
the  same  time  extended  to  British  commerce  must  in 
the  end  cause  us  injury.    It  is  in  the  light  of  this  simple 
and  fairly  obvious  principle  that  these  treaties  should  be 
read. 

However  they  constitute  a  useful  object-lesson,  much 
I  the  most  valuable  which  has  occurred  since  Mr.  Cham- 
j  berlain  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  drastic  change  in 
our  own  fiscal  policy.  We  find  other  countries  can 
secure  valuable  concessions  and  facilities  for  interna- 
tional trade  only  when  they  are  able  to  grant  concessions 
or  facilities  in  return.  The  negotiations  of  Germany 
with  the  various  other  Governments  show  that  reduc- 
tions of  tariffs  as  assurances  against  any  further  in- 
crease were  asked  for  and  obtained  only  in  the  case  of 
goods  in  which  one  of  the  countries  was  particularly 
j  interested.  In  the  case  of  articles  which  this  country 
alone,  at  present,  exported,  the  tariff  was  raised.  If  we 
could  have  offered  something  in  return  there  can  be  no 
question  that  we  could  have  had  these  tariffs  very  con- 
siderably reduced.  However  hostile  the  discrimination 
against  British  goods  some  of  the  treaty  provisions 
and  many  of  the  tariff  rates  may  appear  to  us  to  be,  we 
have  no  remedy  in  international  law.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  take  them  all  lying  down.  We  can  watch 
our  markets  passing  from  us  one  by  one,  and  derive 
what  comfort  we  can  from  the  knowledge  that  we  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  "  most-favoured-nation  "  treatment. 


MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER'S  APOLOGY. 

MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  was  a  pathetic  figure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week  when,  in 
contrast  to  his  former  self-confident  assurance,  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  the  practical  failure  of  his  cherished 
but  abortive  plans  ;  and  to  show  that  he  has  tardily 
learnt  the  lesson  of  humility.  The  state  of  affairs 
at  present  at  the  War  Office  shows  once  more 
how  thankless  and  indeed  almost  impossible  is  the 
task  imposed  upon  our  War  Secretaries.  We  have 
here  a  well-meaning  and  earnest  Minister  who, 
whether  successfully  or  not,  has  prepared  himself  for 
his  post  with  much  more  care  and  forethought  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  General  Peel.  But  the  very  arduous  nature  of  his 
previous  studies  has  proved  to  be  an  actual  dis- 
advantage in  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  case.  For  whereas 
General  Peel — who  anticipated  Mr.  Cardwell  in  almost 
all  that  was  best  in  the  latter's  schemes — had  prac- 
tical experience,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  only  theory. 
Now  the  present  War  Secretary  reluctantly  finds  that 
practice  and  theory  are  two  very  different  things  ;  and 
that  the  amateur's  aspirations  are  mainly  impossible. 
His  Estimates  speech  was  decidedly  good  as  far  as 
it  went  ;  and  with  some  of  its  contentions  we  cordially 
agree.  But  in  many  points  it  suggested  the  funeral 
oration    of  yet  another    discarded  military  scheme. 
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It  was  mainly  confined  to  an  academic  demonstration  of 
the  soundness  of  his  own  views,  and  it  told  us  little  of 
what  is  actually  being'  done  or  is  intended  to  be  done. 
Nor  did  it  cover  the  ground;  since  it  ignored  altogether 
some  of  the  most  damaging  criticisms  which  have 
been  passed  on  his  efforts  to  inaugurate  a  military  millen- 
nium. Moreover,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
pointed  out,  his  utterances  gave  us  no'  clue  whether 
the  Government  as  a  whole  has  endorsed  his  views, 
or  is  likely  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  them  out. 

No  one  has  opposed  reduction  in  cadres  more 
strenuously  than  we.  But  we  have  never  put  the 
point  so  strongly  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  did  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday.  Speaking  of 
the  abolition  of  the  recently  raised  regular  battalions, 
he  said,  "  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  more  disastrous 
or  more  uneconomical  policy  can  be  pursued.  Why  ? 
The  moment  you  go  to  war  you  have  to  confront  a 
situation  such  as  we  have  recently  had  in  South  Africa, 
you  have  to  look  around  for  officers.  You  take  off  four- 
teen line  battalions,  and  at  a  stroke  you  cut  off  400 
regular  officers  from  the  army".  Nothing  could  be 
sounder  ;  and  it  is  what  we  have  always  maintained. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
original  tone  when  he  seriously  proposed  to  perpetrate 
this  enormity.  It  is  true  that  he  explains  his  former 
attitude  by  saying  that  he  only  consented  to  reduc- 
tion on  condition  that  these  threatened  battalions  were 
replaced  by  nineteen  home-service  ones.  But  this  does 
not  justify  his  former  attitude,  nor  does  it  minimise 
our  point.  These  nineteen  hybrid  battalions,  partly 
militia  and  partly  regulars,  would  in  no  way  have  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  regular 
ones.  However  we  welcome  most  cordially  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  conversion,  and  the  acquisition  on  his  part 
of  yet  another  new  quality— openness  to  conviction. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  business  is  therefore  eminently 
satisfactory  ;  the  newly  raised  battalions  are  to  remain 
intact.  Turning  to  the  Army  Council,  the  War 
Secretary  still  maintains  that  it  is  working  well, 
although  it  is  true  that  few  share  his  opinion. 
Nearly  all  through  his  speech  he  spoke  in  the  first 
person  singular  ;  as  if  all  the  arguments  and  con- 
clusions which  he  adduced  were  his  alone,  which  they 
probably  were.  He  claims  credit  for  a  lot  of  work  done 
since  the  new  regime  was  inaugurated.  But  much  of 
this  was  done,  or  at  least  arranged  to  be  done,  before  his 
advent.  Thus  the  reorganisation  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment was  all  worked  out  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  committee 
before  his  time.  So  also  to  some  extent  was  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Intelligence  and  the  Medical  departments. 
One  noticeable  point  in  all  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  state- 
ments is  the  manner  in  which  he  completely  ignores  the 
Inspector-General's  name  or  those  of  his  subordinate 
Inspectors.  We  presume  these  officials  are  not  con- 
sulted at  all,  or  consulted  as  little  as  are  the  profes- 
sional members  of  the  Army  Council.  Yet  surely  the 
Inspector-General's  branch  might  be  utilised  with  some 
advantage  as  an  asset  in  the  military  hierarchy. 

Throughout  we  have  been  at  one  with  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  in  his  proposals  for  the  auxiliary  forces  ;  and  in 
our  opinion  he  has  thoroughly  grasped  this  complex 
subject.  Hence  it  is  particularly  hard  that  he  should 
have  been  attacked  more  bitterly  on  this  part  of  his 
scheme,  which  is  thoroughly  sound,  than  on  almost 
any  other.  There  are  a  number  of  attenuated  militia 
units  which,  as  they  now  stand,  are  virtually  useless  ; 
they  could  not  be  sent  abroad  during  the  late  war 
either  to  South  Africa  or  to  the  Colonies.  So  it  is  quite 
right  to  amalgamate  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  disband 
some  of  these.  Nor  is  the  training  of  the  whole  suf- 
ficient. But  here  some  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties prevail.  Unfortunately  the  militia  cannot  be 
treated  entirely  from  its  own  standpoint.  It  is 
a  fruitful  feeding-ground  for  the  regular  army  ;  and, 
though  this  of  course  is  bad  for  the  militia,  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  source  of  regular  re- 
cruits. Something  more,  however,  might  be  done 
for  the  militia,  although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  found  possible  to  lengthen  materially 
the  period  of  training.  Again  it  is  all  to  the  good  that 
the  militia  should  be  held  liable  for  foreign  service  in 
case  of  war,  though  in  practice  this  may  make  but 
little  difference.    It  is  true  that  the  existing  system  is 


supposed  in  this  respect  to  be  voluntary.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  little  else  than  compulsory,  because  few 
have  the  hardihood  to  step  out  of  the  ranks,  when  asked, 
and  refuse  to  go  on  active  service,  unless,  as  happened 
in  some  cases  during  the  South  African  war,  whole 
battalions  refused.  So  also  it  is  with  the  Volunteers. 
Many  are  now  practically  useless  as  soldiers :  and 
although  it  may  be  said  that  any  man  who  carries  a  rifle 
— whether  he  can  use  it  effectively  or  not — is  better 
than  nothing  in  our  case,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Volunteers  would  be  all  the  better  if 
relieved  of  such  "passengers".  Nevertheless  we 
should  guard  against  carrying  this  principle  too  far. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  tells  us  that  the  present  war  has 
shown  the  value  of  quality  as  against  quantity.  But 
quality  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  success  in  war. 
It  is  only  by  a  combination  of  quality  and  quantity  that 
good  results  can  be  achieved. 

The  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  and 
the  problem  of  conscription  were  considered  at  length 
by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  who  admitted  that  if  the  navy 
could  not  guarantee  us  against  invasion,  no  other  course 
but  compulsory  service  was  open.  He  further  added 
that  if  any  Power  was  strong  enough  at  sea  to  land 
100,000  men  on  these  shores,  we  could  be  starved  out 
in  six  days  without  a  landing  having  been  effected. 
Where  is  the  argument  in  this?  The  navy  might 
temporarily  have  been  diverted  elsewhere  without  being 
crushed  ;  and  the  main  point  about  a  landing  in  our  case 
is,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the  immense  and 
disastrous  effect  which  the  mere  fact  of  a  landing,  even 
if  ultimately  unsuccessful,  would  have  on  our  pres- 
tige, credit  and  monetary  system  generally.  This  was 
pointed  out  forty-five  years  ago  in  Lord  Overstone's 
celebrated  letter,  which  we  commend  most  strongly  to 
enthusiasts  of  the  "  blue  water"  theory.  Indeed,  even 
if  Cabinet,  Defence  Committee,  Admiralty,  and  Army 
Council  combine  to  guarantee  the  complete  invinci- 
bility of  the  navy,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  have  no 
second  line  of  defence.  We  hope  and  believe  that  our 
navy  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Still  history  has 
often  shown,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  that 
confidence  is  no  guarantee  of  success  when  the  day  of 
trial  comes.  We  admit  that  if  our  navy  were  com- 
pletely crushed,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us.  But 
partial  or  temporary  eclipse  is  what  we  wish  to  provide 
against.  Considering  the  whole  situation  as  expounded 
by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at 
last  a  War  Secretary  has  admitted  that,  if  we  are  not 
completely  guaranteed  from  invasion,  conscription  is 
the  only  logical  outcome.  Although  the  War  Secretary 
may  not  have  intended  it  to  be  so,  his  arguments  and 
contentions  all  tend  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  compulsion,  while  by  his  last  statement  he 
has  certainly  brought  it  a  step  nearer  to  practical 
politics. 


THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  happens  that  the  annual  meeting  of  King  Edward's 
Hospital  Fund  and  the  appeal  of  Guy's  Hospital 
for  a  capital  sum  of  ^100,000  and  for  ^15,000  in- 
creased annual  income  have  coincided  this  week.  At 
the  meeting  was  read  the  report  of  the  recent  Com- 
mittee which  under  Sir  Edward  Fry's  presidency 
inquired  into  the  distribution  of  the  Fund  among 
the  various  hospitals  ;  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
fact  that  nine  out  of  twelve  London  Hospitals  with 
medical  schools  have  had  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these 
institutions  by  availing  themselves  of  the  funds  received 
by  the  Governors.  It  was  however  on  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge,  primarily  as  the  secretary  of 
I  the  Anti-Vivisection  Society,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Burdett, 
who  has  seen  in  this  subject  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  little  cheap  popularity  as  a  philanthropist,  that 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  fund  was  raised. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  has  been  a  triumph  for 
them  it  must  be  confessed,  however  little  sympathy  we 
may  have  with  the  grounds  on  which  they  have 
succeeded. 

It  has  now  become  a  matter  of  odium  that  any 
hospital  should  carry  on  its  medical  school  by  eking 
out  its  finances  in  this  way.    The  Committee  balanced 
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the  mutual  good  done  to  the  hospitals  by  the  schools 
and  to  the  schools  hy  the  hospitals  and  were  not  able 
logically  or  practically  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 
In  concession  however  to  the  sentiment  worked  on 
bv  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  the  intellectually  feeble  notion 
about  charitable  funds  being  diverted  to  non-charitable 
uses  worked  by  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  the  Committee 
reported  that  the  distribution  of  the  funds  should 
take  the  form  of  a  premium  for  discouraging  this 
appropriation  of  funds.  It  will  be  understood  of 
course  that  the  Committee  made  no  allegation  of  any 
kind  of  financial  dishonesty  or  impropriety  in  their 
strictures  on  the  relation  of  the  medical  schools  and  the 
iiospitals.  However  the  result  is  that  those  hospitals 
which  have  to  resort  to  the  device  will  work  in  future 
under  the  stigma  placed  on  them  by  the  Committee. 
The  effect  of  it  is  also  seen  in  the  case  of  Guy's  where, 
having  to  resort  to  the  contributions  of  the  public,  its 
appeal  winds  up  on  the  triumphant  note  that  "  every 
penny  entrusted  to  us  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor 
goes  to  their  direct  benefit ".  This  is  conceivably 
excusable  where  a  touting  competition  for  funds  has 
to  be  undertaken  by  all  hospitals  :  but  it  is  petty,  and 
ungenerous  to  other  hospitals  in  a  less  fortunate  posi- 
tion than  Guy's  claims  to  be.  But  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  hospital  world  means  those  who  can  beg 
most  plausibly. 

If  these  disabilities  are  to  be  imposed  on  the  institu- 
tions which  have  both  a  hospital  and  a  medical 
school  to  support,  what  is  to  happen  to  them  ?  The 
conditions  of  modern  medical  science  and  teaching 
make  it  inevitable  that  the  demands  of  the  examining 
and  diploma  conferring  bodies,  upon  whose  recog- 
nition the  medical  schools  depend,  will  continue  in 
an  increasing  degree  to  insist  on  further  expenses 
being  incurred  in  order  to  make  the  teaching  conform 
with  present-day  standards.  In  buildings,  in  appa- 
ratus, in  teaching,  everything  tends  to  increased 
expenditure.  The  staffs  increase  necessarily,  and  with 
this  arise  more  occasions  for  spending  money  on 
what  is  often  sheer  waste,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
checked.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  pro- 
vincial students  in  the  London  medical  schools  have 
been  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  per  annum  for  some  years  ;  and  this  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
It  would  seem  that  in  their  struggles  with  an  un- 
satisfactory system  the  teaching  in  London  is  not  so 
good  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  at  all  events  the  London 
schools  have  no  advantage  over  the  modern  schools 
which  have  arisen  in  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Leeds 
and  Sheffield.  Many  devices  (have  been  suggested,  but 
those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with  the  medical  schools 
cannot  tell  as  yet  how  they  are  to  get  out  of  their 
dilemma.  One  of  the  hospitals  has  come  before  the 
public  with  a  "discretionary"  scheme;  meaning  by 
this  that  subscribers  shall  say  whether  their  money 
shall  be  applied  to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  hospital 
or  at  discretion  to  the  medical  school.  As  medical 
education,  whether  undertaken  by  the  faculty  of  a  uni- 
versity or,  as  mostly  in  London,  in  the  hospital  schools, 
is  a  matter  of  national  or  municipal  importance,  it 
would  appear  natural  that  the  State  or  municipalities 
should  be  empowered  to  make  subsidies  where  sufficient 
funds  cannot  be  raised,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  from 
the  students'  fees  or  other  established  resources.  It 
seems  the  height  of  absurdity  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  specific  provision,  begging  petitions  should  have 
to  be  made  to  the  public  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  suspicion  has  been  instilled  into  it  by  the  com- 
mittee's report.  The  mass  of  people  from  whom  con- 
tributions are  asked  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
understand  the  close  relations  between  the  highest 
medical  teaching  and  the  efficiency  of  the  hospitals 
as  charitable  institutions.  In  their  eyes  the  hos- 
pitals are  a  sort  of  blessing  sent  down  from  heaven,  and 
are  only  remotely  and  vaguely  connected  with  scientific 
medical  research  and  teaching.  When  it  comes  to 
a  contest  between  touting  for  the  hospital  pure  and 
simple,  and  touting  for  the  medical  schools,  the  latter 
will  suffer  without  a  doubt ;  so  that  their  means  will 
become  every  day  more  and  more  precarious.  Moreover 
as  far  as  the  Hospital  Fund  is  concerned  it  is  evident  that 
it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  future  for  meeting  the  wants  ■ 


of  the  hospitals  themselves  which  are  steadily  growing. 
Small  subscriptions  do  not  increase  ;  and  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  whipping  up  of  the  larger  subscribers  upon 
whom  the  Fund  seems  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
dependent.  The  tendency  of  all  charity  is  to  dwindle, 
after  the  first  stimulating  emotion  has  had  time  to  sub- 
side ;  and  however  much  we  may  regret  the  possibility 
it  is  likely  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Fund  will  not  in- 
crease but  diminish.  The  fair  inference  therefore  is 
that  so  far  from  the  medical  schools  being  sure  of 
future  public  support,  the  hospitals  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  raise  the  increasing  amounts  they  will  require 
for  their  own  work. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  considerations,  which  are 
present  vividly  enough  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  medical  schools,  they  show  a  hesitation  which  is 
intelligible,  but  not  well  founded,  as  to  demanding  assist- 
ance from  State  or  municipality.  There  is  one  plan  for 
escaping  the  difficulty  which  has  found  favour  with 
them  but  which  is  likely  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  before  it  can  be  got  into  working  order. 
Before  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Committee  had  reported,  some 
of  the  medical  schools  had  considered  how  they  might 
arrange  for  their  junior  students  up  to  the  third  year 
receiving  outside  the  precincts  of  the  hospital  the  train- 
ing preliminary  to  the  clinical  stage.  There  is,  so 
far  as  mere  teaching  is  concerned,  no  reason  why 
these  students  should  be  about  the  hospital  at  all. 
It  is  no  advantage  to  them  personally  that  they 
should  be  there,  unless  we  are  to  consider  that  the 
subsequent  three  years  of  strict  hospital  attendance 
are  not  sufficient  to  create  and  nourish  that  esprit 
de  corps  which  undoubtedly  results  in  a  healthy 
competition  between  the  members  of  the  several 
hospitals.  If  one  or,  more  practically,  several 
centres  were  established,  in  which  these  students  could 
be  taught,  there  would  evidently  be  the  difference  in 
expense  between  twelve  separate  teaching  staffs  and 
the  lesser  number  which  would  thus  be  required.  This 
plan  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Com- 
mittee, and  can  be  approved  as  a  rational  plan 
of  reducing  to  order  the  present  expensive  chaotic 
system.  The  reduced  expense  in  that  case  may  make 
the  self-support  of  the  medical  schools  up  to  this 
stage  quite  possible.  Afterwards  it  is  asserted  by 
the  Committee,  and  expected  by  many  engaged  in 
medical  teaching,  that  the  hospital  schools  would  then 
become  self-supporting,  and  would  need  no  assistance 
for  the  ordinary  annual  work  of  the  schools.  The 
London  University  has  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  for  carrying  out  the  project.  But  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time,  will  be  required  before  it  can 
be  a  substitute  for  the  present  system.  We  are  not 
hopeful  about  the  money  being  raised.  But  what  are 
the  medical  schools  to  do  in  the  interval,  ostracised 
as  they  are  from  the  Hospital  Fund,  and  with  the 
difficulties  we  have  pointed  out  in  getting  money  from 
the  public  ?  Great  harm  may  be  done  to  the  medical 
schools,  and  in  consequence  to  the  hospitals,  as  the 
result  of  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  things  to  remain  as  they  were 
until  the  medical  schools  could  be  rearranged.  There 
seems  decidedly  a  case  for  Government  care  that  in  the 
meantime  "  res  medica  "  shall  suffer  no  harm. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  markets  have  been  decidedly  quieter  during  the 
past  week  and,  apart  from  a  vague  and  some- 
what indefinite  feeling  in  regard  to  affairs  in  Afghanistan, 
which  were  credited  with  occupying  a  more  important 
position  in  relation  to  developments  in  the  Far  East 
than  is  generally  supposed,  international  politics  have 
not  been  quite  so  much  in  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  the  German  Emperor  is  to 
receive  in  Tangiers,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  counter  to  the  French  interest,  was  used  as  far  as 
possible  to  create  uneasiness,  but  the  effect  was  not 
lasting,  and  the  remarkable  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
new  Japanese  Loan  has  been  received  both  in  London 
and  New  York  was  amply  sufficient  to  disperse  any 
bearish    feeling,  as   the    support   which  also  came 
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abundantly  from  the  chief  continental  centres  of 
finance  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  City  con- 
clusive evidence  that  weight  of  money  was  being 
thrown  in  the  favour  of  Japan.  The  loan  which 
is  for  ^30,000,000  was  offered  as  to  ^15,000,000 
in  New  York  and  the  remaining  moiety  here. 
The  subscription  price  was  90  per  cent,  and  the 
bonds,  which  carry  interest  at  4??  per  cent,  are  repay-  | 
able  at  par  on  15  February,  1925,  or  at  the  option  of  the  j 
Imperial  Government  on  giving  six  months'  notice 
at  any  time  after  15  February  1910.  The  specific 
security  on  the  loan  is  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
tobacco  monopoly  which  is  vested  in  the  Imperial 
Government  and  is  estimated  to  amount  to  the 
sum  of  ,£3,270,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1905-6.  It  is 
seen  therefore  that  on  an  extremely  conservative  basis 
the  loan  is  amply  covered  and  the  premium  of  2  per 
cent,  which  is  established,  is  quite  warranted  :  should 
any  of  our  readers  have  been  too  late  to  apply  or  have 
received  a  letter  of  regret  the  loan  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended as  an  investment  at  the  present  price. 

The  Siamese  loan  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
our  last  issue  was  a  great  success,  and  a  premium  of 
2  per  cent,  is  also  quoted  for  this  issue.  The  loan  is  a 
sound  investment  as  the  financial  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  usually  an  experienced  officer  lent  by  the 
Financial  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
that  means  of  course  that  there  can  be  no  undue  extra- 
vagance in  administration  and  an  absence  of  corruption 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  an  Eastern  country  :  the  issue 
was  undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  successes  of  the 
Japanese  arms  and  we  trust  the  responsible  financial 
advisers  will  not  be  misled  by  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  loan  to  come  again  too  quickly — 
there  must  be  always  a  temptation  in  such  cases  to  force 
the  pace  with  the  danger  of  schemes  for  development 
proceeding  too  fast  for  the  natural  growth  of  a  young 
nation.  Although  the  issues  to  which  we  refer  have 
been  so  successful,  the  disappointing  results  of  several 
high-grade  loans  which  have  been  offered  emphasise 
the  fact  that  the  public  are  surfeited  and  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if  the  issuing  houses 
stayed  their  hand  for  a  time.  Underwriters  must  also 
be  full  of  stock  and  until  their  load  is  lightened  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  anxious  to  enter  into  fresh 
commitments,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

The  speculative  markets  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have 
been  dull  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  for  still  lower 
prices  except  in  South  African  mines  which  should 
show  improvement,   although   possibly   of   no  sub- 
stantial importance  during  the  next  few  accounts.  If 
our  information  is  correct  the  chief  mining  houses 
have  held  informal  meetings  and  are  satisfied  that,  to  use 
their  own  language,  "  the  goose  is  killed  which  laid  the 
golden  eggs"  in  other  words  the   public  have  been 
frightened  completely  out  of  the  South  African  market. 
As  to  the  internecine  quarrels  of  the  finance  houses  we  are 
not  greatly  concerned  except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
investor  in  South  African  securities,  but  it  is  deplorable 
that  men  who  are  otherwise  able  should  have  been  so 
shortsighted.    We  have  spoken  quite  plainly  on  this 
subject  on  many  occasions,  and  have,  we  trust,  deterred 
investors  from  entering  the  mining  market  whilst  the 
houses  continued  their  line  of  action.    Now  that  their 
own  henchmen  in  the  financial  press  have  turned  on 
them  it  is  possible  that  they  may  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  importance  to  come  to  a  common 
understanding   as   to   a   policy   which,    to    do  any 
real   good,  must  be  continued   steadily  for  several 
months  if  confidence  is  to  be  restored.     The  mining 
industry  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  bona-fide  business  and 
the  enormous  interests  held  by  the  genuine  investor 
demand  that  those  responsible  for  the  market  should 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  trust  given  to  them — as 
it  is  they  have  snatched  at  a  fractional  profit  so  that  they 
may  deal  in  the  shares,  leaving  the  shareholder  to  take 
care  of  himself :  we  sincerely  trust  the  change  of  front 
is  genuine  and  if  the  market  holds  for  a  month  or  two 
the  public  may  buy  again.    Meanwhile  as  a  pure  invest- 
ment to  a  person  who  can  take  up  the  shares  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  purchase  of  New  Heriot  shares 
—  which   are  unduly  low  —  should  prove  profitable  ; 
advices  we  have  seen  from  disinterested  sources  as  to 
the  mine  are  very  satisfactory. 


The  American  railroad  market  has  continued  to  be 
unsettled  with  lower  prices  on  balance,  but  an  exception 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  New  York  and  Ontario 
shares  on  the  statement  as  to  a  3  per  cent,  guarantee 
being  given  by  the  New  York  Central  Company ; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  shares  have  also  been  largely 
bought  and  a  rise  of  several  points  is  probable  if  the 
advices  from  the  other  side  are  correct. 

We  drew  attention  in  our  last  issue  to  the  shares  of 
the  leading  Indian  Exchange  banks,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  quotations  for  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Corporation  shares  have  risen  3^  per  cent, 
during  the  week,  an  advance  entirely  warranted  in  our 
opinion  as,  apart  from  the  excellent  yield  derived  at 
the  current  price,  developments  in  China  and  Korea 
must  result  in  large  profits  to  an  institution  the  affairs 
of  which  are  so  prudently  managed.  We  propose  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  this  week  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  an  investment  in  the  shares 
of  the  various  South  African  banks,  the  main  features 
of  which  are  tabulated  below  : — 

Yield 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Price. 

about 

£ 

£ 

t. 

d. 

Standard  Bank  of  South 

Africa... 

I,S4S,525 

1,982,050 

5 

3 

6- 

National  Bank  of  South 

Africa... 

1,100,000 

120,000 

iS 

4 

10 

0 

Bank  of  Africa  ... 

1,000,000 

645,000 

5 

H 

0 

The  Natal  Bank 

500,000 

290,000 

r  5fBl 
InfAj 

6 

0 

0 

African    Banking  Cor- 

poration 

400,000 

140,000 

5 

0 

0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa  is  considerably  stronger  in  its 
reserves  than  any  of  the  remaining  banks,  and  speaking 
generally  we  should  regard  its  most  serious  competitor 
as  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  which  occupies  a 
peculiarly  strong  position  in  the  new  colonies  arising  in 
a  large  measure  from  certain  privileges  which  the  bank 
enjoyed  under  the  Boer  Government  and  which  have  been 
continued  in  another  form  under  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  chief  privileges  was  the  right  of  a 
royalty  on  minting  which  was  given  up  in  exchange  for 
the  appointment  of  bankers  to  the  Colonial  Government 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  Bank  of  Africa  has  been 
steadily  advancing  and  is,  in  common  with  the  other 
banks,  well  managed.  The  remaining  institutions  are 
smaller,  and  the  Natal  Bank  especially  has  been  late  in 
making  the  progress  its  excellent  connexion  warranted, 
having  been  too  conservative  in  the  past.  Since  the 
increase  in  capital  a  year  or  two  ago  a  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  and  a  number  of  branches 
have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  recommend  any  particular  bank 
among  these  as  their  affairs  are  in  our  opinion  most 
efficiently  conducted  and  any  business  institution  which 
has  come  through  the  harassing  times  of  the  past  few 
years  in  South  Africa  successfully  and  without  reduc- 
tion of  dividend  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  occupy  a  safe 
position.  The  great  reserves  of  the  Standard  Bank 
command  respect  but  the  shares  of  the  National  Bank 
of  South  Africa  have  a  special  attraction  inasmuch  as 
they  are  fully  paid  and  have  no  liability — an  important 
point  for  the  consideration  of  investors  whose  means 
may  be  limited  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  require  to 
obtain  a  fairly  high  yield  commensurate  with  satisfac- 
tory security. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society  has 
so  long  been  recognised  as  a  typical  mutual  Life 
office,  giving  the  maximum  of  benefits  to  its  policy- 
holders, that  it  is  curious  to  call  to  mind  that  when  it 
was  founded  in  1826  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  com- 
mence business  with  a  proprietary  guarantee,  and  that 
the  shareholders  were  not  finally  paid  off  until  seven 
years  later,  when  their  capital,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
was  returned  to  them.  Apart  from  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  society  due  to  its  exceptionally  strong  financial 
position  and' the  excellent  returns  which  it  gives  to  its 
policy-holders,  it  has  conferred  a  permanent  boon  upon 
assurants  by  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
"  minimum  premium  ",  or  as  it  is  now  frequently  called, 
1  the  "  discounted  bonus  "  system  of  Life  assurance.  This 
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policy  was  introduced  by  the  Scottish  Amicable  in 
1854.  It  was  assumed  that  the  reversionary  bonus  on 
participating  policies  would  be  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses. 
The  value  of  these  bonuses  was  discounted  and  allowed 
from  the  outset  in  reduction  ot"  premium.  It  says 
much  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  society  that 
foi  a  period  or  fifty  years  this  rate  of  bonus  has  been 
maintained  and  recently  increased,  with  the  result  that 
policy-holders  have  obtained  their  assurance  at  rates  of 
premiums  which  are  lower  than  those  charged  for 
without-profit  policies,  and  have  received  bonuses  in 
addition.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  anyone  not  familiar 
with  Life  assurance  affairs  to  appreciate  to  the  full  such 
a  record  as  this.  It  means  that  the  investments  have 
been  so  well  handled,  the  medical  selection  of  lives  so 
carefully  looked  after,  and  the  expenses  of  management 
so  rigidly  controlled,  that  the  vicissitudes  which  have 
affected  adversely  so  many  other  companies  have  left 
'.his  society  untouched.  The  report  for  last  year  shows 
that  the  volume  of  new  business  was  well  maintained, 
being  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  showing 
an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  the  course  of 
two  years.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  new  business  would  involve  a  larger 
expenditure,  but  on  the  contrary  the  expenses  for  1904 
were  only  13*9  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  which 
is  less  than  usual. 

The  Scottish  Amicable  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  companies  which  hold  funds  sufficient  to  meet 
liabilities  if  interest  is  earned  at  only  2%  per  cent.  ; 
while  the  rate  actually  realised  is  just  over  4  per  cent. 
The  late  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gilt-edged  securities 
has  really  proved  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  society, 
instead  of  involving,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  loss  and 
consequent  diminution  of  profits.  The  Stock  Exchange 
securities  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ^3,000,000  have  a 
market  value  greater  by  about  ,£108,000  than  that  at 
which  they  stand  in  the  society's  books,  while  the 
recent  depreciation  has  enabled  investments  to  be 
made  in  the  best  class  of  securities  at  prices  which 
yield  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  society  will  make 
another  valuation  and  distribution  of  bonuses  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  will  not  have  to  write  off  large  amounts  for 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  securities,  and  that  it  will 
receive  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  about  1^  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  its  funds,  this  being  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  interest  actually  earned  and  the 
rate  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities.  When  an 
insurance  company  values  its  liabilities  at  2\  per  cent, 
the  present  value  of  the  premiums  that  will  be  paid  in 
the  future  are  usually  valued  at  the  same  rate,  with  the 
result  that  the  provision  set  aside  for  expenses  is  very 
small  ;  but  the  Scottish  Amicable  adopts  the  unusual 
plan  of  valuing  what  it  has  to  pay  on  a  z  \  percent,  basis 
iiid  valuing  what  it  has  to  receive  on  a  3*7  per  cent, 
aasis.  The  result  is  to  add  over  .£200,000  to 
he  reserves  and  provide  a  contribution  to  surplus 
■>f  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  Add  to  these 
sources  of  profit  a  very  favourable  rate  of  mortality 
and  it  is  found  that  the  Scottish  Amicable  possesses 
sources  of  surplus  which  few,  if  any,  other  companies 
ire  able  to  equal.  Everything  points  to  undiminished 
•>rospenty,  and  the  valuation  at  the  end  of  the  present 
/ear  is  practically  certain  to  reveal  a  surplus  sufficient 
o  maintain,  it  not  increase,  the  large  bonuses  declared 
m  the  last  occasion.  Intending  policy-holders  would 
ilways  do  well  to  take  their  policies  in  the  Scottish 
Vmicable.  In  certain  ways  they  would  be  well  advised 
o  do  so  this  year  and  thus  become  participating 
nembers  before  the  next  declaration  of  bonus. 


MUSEUMS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

"PHE  problem  of  the  proper  administration  and 
A  direction  of  national  museums  which  has  now  to 
>e  faced  in  London  will  become,  in  the  next  few  years, 
n  acute  one  in  the  provinces  also.  The  system  of 
mateur  corporation  committees,  guided,  by  academical 

■i7^6'  lu  buy  Pictures  of  the  year»  has  very  definitely 
uled ;  the  Chantrey  Committee's  evidence  and  report 
nd  the  disillusionments  at  Christie's  as  to  the  value  of 


popular  favourites,  are  producing  their  effect,  and  in 
time  there  must  arise  a  demand  for  competent  and 
responsible  directors  of  these  institutions.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  colonial  galleries,  where  at  present 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  searching  of  heart  about  the 
works  that  have  been  bought  under  the  same  acade- 
mical guidance.  The  recently  published  Catalogue  of 
the  Birmingham  Gallery  *  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
an  energetic  and  competent  director  in  whom  the  com- 
mittee places  its  confidence.  Meantime,  by  donation 
and  bequest,  several  of  the  provincial  galleries  are 
extending  their  horizon  and  becoming  better  propor- 
tioned. At  Aberdeen  a  large  historical  gallery  of 
sculpture  casts  is  to  be  opened  early  this  month. 
Glasgow,  by  the  good  fortune  of  the  Donald  bequest, 
will  obtain  a  fine  collection  of  modern  French  and  Dutch 
paintings,  including  two  Millets  (the  "  Going  to  Work  " 
and  the  pastel  of  a  Sheepfold  at  Night),  and  works  by 
Corot,  Rousseau  and  Daubigny.  Thus  at  a  stroke  this 
gallery  adds  to  its  fine  collection  of  ancient  pictures  what 
Dublin  has  been  gallantly  struggling  to  obtain.  A  large 
bequest  of  money  has  also  fallen  in,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  enlightened  use  will  be  made  of  this. 
Bradford  has  also  a  large  sum  to  expend  from  the  sur- 
plus of  last  year's  exhibition.  The  effort  made  there  to 
give  a  fair  representation  of  current  English  art  has 
had  its  echo  in  other  centres.  The  last  of  a  series  of 
invitations  to  the  two  chief  independent  societies  to 
exhibit  in  provincial  centres  is  an  arrangement  very 
handsomely  made  by  the  Liverpool  Institution,  by  which 
the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art  Club 
will  take  place  there  in  April. 

In  London  also  the  general  attitude  has  changed  with 
almost  bewildering  rapidity.  The  keen  interest  shown 
in  the  Impressionist  exhibition  at  the  Grafton,  the 
transformation  of  Rodin  into  a  popular  idol,  and  the 
crowds  that  pass  through  the  Whistler  Exhibition,  if 
they  do  not,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  worshippers, 
prove  more  than  that  the  watchwords  have  changed, 
testify  at  least  to  a  collapse  of  the  official  superstition. 
The  Academy  will  have  to  pay  now  for  the  uses  it  has 
made  of  its  prestige.  It  can  no  longer  command 
recruits  as  freely  as  before  ;  does  not  make  or  break 
careers,  is  merely  the  biggest  and  most  indiscriminate 
market  among  many.  If  it  is  to  regain  a  better  posi 
tion  a  radical  change  of  constitution  as  well  as  of  attitude 
will  be  necessary. 

The  danger  of  those  big  exhibiting  associations  is 
that  they  organise  mediocrity,  and  organise  it  against 
talent.  There  is  an  exhibition  now  open  at  White- 
chapel  that  illustrates  one  chapter  of  the  story.  It  is 
a  collection  of  the  art  that  was  encouraged  and  dis- 
couraged fifty  years  ago.  We  need  not  press  the  case 
of  Stevens,  whose  art  was  of  so  exalted  a  kind  that  its 
author  was  necessarily  a  lonely  figure.  But  on  the  chosen 
ground  of  the  Academy,  that  of  illustration,  it  was  the 
best  of  the  illustrators  who  were  banned.  Of  the  Pre- 
raphaelites,  who  brought  freshness  and  intensity  into 
illustration,  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  Madox  Brown 
were  alienated,  and  Millais  was  very  nearly  driven  out. 
It  was  not  the  critics,  it  was  not  the  picture-buyers,  it 
was  not  the  public,  who  crowded  round  the  pictures, 
who  were  the  enemy,  it  was  the  artists  of  the  Academy. 
Millais  himself  tells  the  tale.  And  what  was  the  offence  ? 
In  technique,  in  the  general  conception  of  a  picture  there 
was  no  violent  break  between  Mulready's  "Sonnet" 
and  the  early  Preraphaelite  works.  The  offence  lay  in 
an  intensity  of  character  in  the  types  chosen,  in  the 
"  ugliness"  of  faces,  the  precision  of  drawing.  It  was 
this  that  made  Millais'  "Carpenter's  Shop"  "blas- 
phemous "  then,  and  keeps  it  sacred  now.  And  this  war 
is  perpetual,  between  the  character  and  beauty  that 
lasts,  and  the  pretty  fashion  that  serves  its  moment 
and  becomes  nauseous  afterwards. 

Mr.  Aitkin  and  his  committee  have  brought  together 
an  exhibition  that  will  repay  more  than  one  visit;  it 
is  impossible  for  a  single  article  to  deal  with  it  in  detail. 
One  or  two  of  its  features  are  the  "  Morris  Moore"  by 
Stevens,  Millais'  "Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  ",  the  charming 
child's  portrait  by  Dyce  that  was  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tion ;  the  strong  head  of  Pettie  by  Chalmers,  much  work 
by  the  Preraphaelites  and  their  followers,  more  especially 


*  Illustrated  and  annotated,  232  pages  for  sixpence. 
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Messrs.  Arthur  Hughes  and  Windus.  Mr.  Windus  is 
the  most  remarkable  artist  of  the  so-called  "  Liverpool 
School  ",*  and  ought  to  be  represented  in  our  national 
collection.  Davis,  the  landscape-painter,  also  rises 
above  a  provincial  reputation  in  work  like  the  shining 
flats  of  his  "  Runcorn  Gap"  and  the  well-drawn  wood- 
land study  on  the  opposite  wall.  Alfred  Hunt  early 
became  a  Londoner,  and  his  better  work  in  water 
colour  is  not  illustrated  here. 

Another  gallery  that  brings  together  material  for  the 
history  of  English  art  is  Messrs.  Shepherd's  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  Here  may  always  be  found  painting 
by  the  famous  early  masters,  and  also  by  men  hardly 
known  at  all.  In  the  present  exhibition,  among  other 
things  of  interest,  are  two  pictures  of  puzzling  ascrip- 
tion, a  view  of  Stonehenge,  and  a  marine.  The 
"Stonehenge"  is  Girtin-like  in  design,  broad  and 
solemn  in  chiaroscuro,  with  a  fine  sky,  in  rich  pigment 
of  Wilsonian  type.  But  for  an  imperfect  expression 
of  scale  in  the  stones,  the  picture  would  be  a  grand  one. 
The  "Gale"  is  like  Turner's  translation  of  Vande- 
velde  into  grander  light  and  shade,  but  here  again  the 
waves  are  Wilsonian  in  convention  and  touch. 

Messrs.  Carfax  have  opened  a  new  gallery,  much 
better  lit  than  the  old,  at  24  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
and  filled  it  with  a  collection  of  pictures  and  sketches 
lent  by  Mr.  Sargent.  The  portrait  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  though  familiar  to  many  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
admirers,  has  not  before  been  exhibited  in  England.  It 
is  one  of  his  finest  pieces  of  drawing  and  design.  The 
striking  character  of  the  model,  the  flow  of  line  from 
the  forehead  past  the  sensitive  nostril,  down  the  face, 
neck,  arms  and  body  has  been  searched  out  and  pressed 
close,  and  the  insistence  on  black  and  white  in  the  colour 
is  equally  part  of  the  vivid  conception  of  design  accepted 
and  dressed  by  the  lady  herself.  The  other  two  oil 
studies  have  been  seen  before  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  but  are  well  worth  seeing  again  ;  one  for  its  firm 
and  living  modelling,  the  other  for  its  sense  of  fantastic 
character  and  subtle  movement.  Along  with  these  are 
a  number  of  water  colours  of  remarkable  force  and 
vivacity.  One  or  two,  like  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the 
Spanish  Courtyard  with  Soldiers,  have  more  delicacy  of 
colour  than  the  rest ;  all  are  wonderful  in  the  power  of 
summary  expression  of  architecture  and  other  forms 
with  a  few  dashes  of  the  brush.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
a  brooder  and  dreamer  ;  it  is  more  like  an  athletic 
exercise  with  shape  and  space  and  light. 

Mr.  Francis  James  has  brought  together  at  the  Dutch 
Gallery  in  Grafton  Street  a  number  of  his  flower-studies 
in  water  colour.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  effort 
to  give  definite  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  blossoms 
and  leaves  by  direct  brush-work  without  fumbling  or 
stippling.  He  works  in  a  very  positive  key,  and  en- 
counters, therefore,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  colour  at 
once  vivid  and  deep,  particularly  in  the  green  of  leaves. 
But  he  is  increasingly  successful,  as  the  result  of  long 
practice,  in  combining  delicacy  or  force  with  precision. 
Some  of  the  wallflowers,  anemones  and  other  groups  tell 
with  wonderful  resonance  against  dark  backgrounds  ; 
in  other  cases  a  blossom  is  distinguished  by  almost  im- 
perceptible nuances  of  tone  from  its  background,  and 
yet  takes  its  shape  and  place.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


"THE  THIEVES'  COMEDY." 

BRITISH  drama  is  a  thing  rather  of  the  future  than 
of  the  present.  It  is  a  matter  of  seeds  rather  than 
of  blossoms.  I  hope  to  see,  within  a  generation, 
blossoms  all  over  the  town.  Meanwhile,  it  is  chiefly  in 
Sloane  Square  that  I  find  the  seeds.  Little  and  devious 
though  the  Court  Theatre  may  seem  to  one  who  regards 
it  in  a  purely  materialistic  light,  it  is  to  the  eye  of 
imagination  the  least  insignificant  theatre  in  London, 
and  is  of  all  our  theatres  the  nearest  to  the  vital  centre 
of  things.  The  little  seeds  sown  there,  sometimes  by 
the  Stage  Society,  sometimes  by  Mr.  Vedrenne  and 
Mr.  Barker,  matter  far  more  than  all  the  gorgeous 
parterres  of  blossoms  displayed  elsewhere.  For  those 
blossoms  are  of  wax— wax  with  nothing  but  fresh 

*  A  book  has  recently  appeared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier  giving  an 
account  of  these  artists,  "  The  Liverpool  School  of  Painters  " 
(Murray).  Its  accuracy  has  been  questioned  in  matters  of  detail,  but 
it  brings  together  the  main  facts  about  a  loosely  associated  group. 


coats  of  paint  to  hide  its  antiquity,  and  with  nothing 
at  all  to  disguise  its  unreality.  British  blossoms, 
no  doubt  ;  and  the  reeds  at  the  Court  Theatre  are 
mostly  imported  from  abroad.  But  a  natural  exotic 
is  better  than  a  blossom  of  home-made  wax.  And 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  valued  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake  :  it  is  valuable  also  by  reason  of  the  good  effects- 
that  are  likely — are  sure — to  come  of  it.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  feel  that  we  needed  no  examples  in  dra- 
matic art.  But  that  we  do  need  them  is  obvious.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  we  might,  once  we  had  taken  a 
start,  develop  a  drama  quite  as  good  as  the  modern 
drama  of  (let  us  say)  Germany.  Outside  dramatic  art, 
we  have  writers  of  greater  distinction  than  any  writers 
in  Germany  ;  nor  is  our  crop  likely  to  languish.  As 
for  audiences,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
German  citizens  are  on  a  higher  level  of  intelligence 
than  our  own  citizens.  The  mischief  is  this  :  whilst  in 
Germany  the  drama  is  taken  seriously,  and  the  citizens 
go  to  the  theatre  with  their  wits  about  them,  in  England 
the  theatre  is  regarded  simply  as  a  place  for  fatuousness. 
If  the  British  drama  became  a  serious  drama  (and,  need 
I  say?  seriousness  does  not  connote  dulness — does  not, 
indeed,  exclude  the  most  rollicking  fun),  then,  you  may 
be  sure,  British  citizens  would  patronise  it  in  an  appro- 
priate frame  of  mind.  The  way  to  set  about  creating 
a  serious  drama  is  to  attract  to  dramaturgy  the  talented 
writers  who  now  hold  aloof,  supposing  that  drama- 
turgy is  a  kind  of  dark  magic  which  only  a  very  few 
peculiar  persons  can  master  (and  they  only  by  life-long 
devotion  to  it),  and  that  in  no  case  could  it  be  made  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  anything  but  crude  arti- 
ficiality. Such  a  play  as  "The  Thieves' Comedy  "  (a 
translation  from  Hauptmann's  "  Biberpelz  ")  is  a  salu- 
tary refutation  of  these  fallacies.  I  trust  that  you  have 
already  gone  to  see  it,  and  to  profit  by  it.  If  not,  there, 
are  matinees  next  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  You 
might  do  worse  than  go  to  all  three. 

The  play  is  solely  a  play  of  character  and  (to  use  a' 
wickedly  overworked  word  which  I  would  gladly  spare) 
"atmosphere".    It  has  no  story.    It  has  but  a  few 
anecdotes,  similar  to  each  other,  peeping  out  here  and 
there  from  a  presentment  of  uneventful  every-day  life. 
Frau  Wolff,  a  peasant,  steals  a  deer  from  the  neighbour- 
ing forest.    That  is  one  anecdote.    Here  is  another :' 
Frau  Wolff  makes  her  husband  steal  some  logs  of  wood 
that  lie  stacked  outside  the  house  where  her  daughter 
is  employed  as  servant.    A  third  anecdote  is  that  a  fur- 
coat  is  stolen,  at  Frau  Wolff's  instigation,  from  a 
certain  Herr  Kruger,  and  is  sold  by  her  to  a  pilot,  who 
has  acted  as  her  "fence"  in  other  thefts.  Nothing 
much  happens.    Frau  Wolff  is  not  found  out.  The 
pilot  is  not  found  out.    They  easily  bamboozle  the 
local  magistrate.     They   may   be  found  out  later. 
The   play  has  no  really  conclusive  end,  just  as  it 
has  no  really  initial  beginning.    It  is  but  an  arbitrary 
intrusion  on'  a  cottage  interior,  made  with  the  sole 
intent  that  we  shall  have  a  good  look  at  the  inmates  ; 
and,  so  soon  as  we  have  had  a  sufficiently  good  look, 
out  we  go  again,  leaving  them  just  as  we  found  them. 
The  play,  which  was  a  very  great  success  in  Germany, 
differs  from  the  fashionable  British  play  in  that  it; 
technique  is  very  loose  and  simple,  whilst  the  technique 
necessary  to  a  fashionable  British  play  is  very  tight  anc 
artificial.    An  old-fashioned  British  critic  (the  fashion 
able  one  has  forged  far  ahead  of  the  fashion  in  drama 
would  probably  say  that  Hauptmann  had  no  technique 
at  all.    This,  of  course,  would  be  a  mistake.    To  make 
a  set  of  characters  reveal  themselves  naturally  on  th< 
stage  is  a  task  that  involves  a  considerable  amount  0 
technical  skill.     But   certainly  it  is  not  so  hard  anc 
frightening  and  esoteric  a  task  as  to  invent  and  earn 
through  a  whole  evening  a  single  story,  with  a  serie: 
of  sharp  climaxes  occurring  at  regular  intervals,  anc 
with  a  slick  solution  to  finish  up  with.    It  is  becausi 
the  power  to  do  that  can  only  be  acquired  througl 
years  of  study,  supplementing  a  natural  aptitude  whlcl 
is  very  rare  indeed,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  bes 
men  give  dramaturgy  so  wide  a  berth,  leaving  it  almos 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  if  they  devoted  t< 
any  other  kind  of  writing  such  intellect  and  knowledg 
of  life  and  sense  of  style  as  they  possess,  would  fall  some 
where  between  the  twentieth  and  the  twenty-fifth  rank 
In  "  The  Thieves'  Comedy  "  there  is  no  technique  tha 
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Blight  not  be  acquired  by  any  man  ot "active  and  adaptable 
mind.  What  makes  the  play  remarkable  and  delightful 
s  1  lauptmann's  humour,  and  his  knowledge  of  a  certain 
phase  in  actual  life,  and  his  sense  of  human  character. 
There  are  among  us  many  writers  not  less  well  equipped 
in  these  respects  than  Hauptmann.  Let  them  lake 
courage  of  his  success.  Peculiarly  local  though  his 
characters  are,  and  much  as  they  must  lose  through 
being  interpreted  in  the  English  language  by  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  "The  Thieves'  Comedy"  is 
undoubtedly  a  success  here,  inasmuch  as  nobody 
seeing  it — nobody,  of  however  mean  an  intelligence — 
can  fail  to  be  amused  and  interested  by  it.  How 
much  greater  the  chance  of  success  for  a  similar  play 
about  life  in  England  ! 

Of  the  company  engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre  almost 
every  one  makes  a  "hit".  The  reason  is  simple. 
Every  part  is  a  good  part.  Every  character  has  been 
drawn,  with  a  sure  hand,  from  life  itself.  Every 
character  is  real,  life-sized,  full-blooded.  People  often 
complain  of  the  dearth  of  trustworthy  mimes  in  England. 
The  answer  is  that  so  few  of  our  mimes  are  entrusted 
with  anything.  Bricks  can  be  made  without  straw  ; 
but  the  task  ought  not  to  be  set.  A  mime  may,  by 
dint  of  creative  genius,  infuse  life  into  a  dummy  part. 
But  let  us  not  condemn  our  mimes  generally  as 
worthless  because  they  cannot  all  so  far  transcend  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  as  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  in  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the 
dramatists.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  mimes  are  inferior 
to  the  Latins  in  some  respects.  They  do  not,  nowadays, 
declaim  verse  so  well.  That  is  because  the  tradition  of 
declamation  has  been  lost.  Let  the  tradition  be  found 
again,  and  all  will  be  well.  Our  mimes  never  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  equal  the  Latins  in  display  of  passionate 
emotion,  or  in  lightness  of  comedic  touch.  The  reasons 
are  that  we  are  not  by  nature  passionately  emotional 
(or,  at  any  rate,  are  averse  from  expressing  our  feel- 
ings), and  that  lightness  of  touch  is  not  one  of  our 
national  characteristics.  But  the  art  of  acting  does 
not  depend  wholly  on  lightness  or  on  violence.  It 
depends  also  on  many  other  qualities  ;  and  in  these 
qualities  our  mimes,  when  they  have  the  chance, 
show  themselves  to  be  as  well  endowed  as  any  mimes 
elsewhere.  It  is  difficult,  always,  to  apportion  praise 
or  blame  justly  between  the  dramatist  and  his  inter- 
preter. I  have  often  heard  this  or  that  mime  complain, 
and  justify  his  complaint,  that  he  has  been  contemned 
for  not  achieving  that  which  the  dramatist  had  given 
him  no  chance  of  achieving.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
heard  a  mime  complain  of  not  having  been  contemned 
for  not  having  taken  chances  which  the  dramatist 
had  offered  him.  But  I  have  heard  many  a  mime 
make  this  complaint  in  reference  to  many  another 
mime.  A  good  part  :  good  notices  from  the  critics, 
however  bad  the  performance.  A  bad  part,  how- 
ever well  played  :  that  absence  of  gush,  or  that 
modified  gush,  which  is  the  critics'  nearest  approach 
to  blame.  Such  is  the  view  of  "the  profession"  ;  and 
it  is,  I  fear,  a  true  one.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues, 
for  general  consideration.  Meanwhile,  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  much  credit  is  really  due  to  the  mimes  in  this 
particular  instance  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Miss  Rosina 
Filippi,  above  them  all,  triumphs.  How  much  of  that 
triumph  is  due  to  Hauptmann,  how  much  to  herself  ? 
Could  any  actress  have  failed  in  a  character  so  fully 
and  so  truly  created  as  Frau  Wolff  has  been  by 
Hauptmann  created?  Could  any  actress  have  got 
more  out  of  that  character — realised  it  more  fully? 
Could  any  other  actress  than  Miss  Filippi  have  taken  so 
firm  a  grasp  of  it,  and  of  us  ?  To  the  last  two  ques- 
tions I  am  bound  to  reply  that  I  think  not.  So,  when 
all  deductions  have  been  made  over  to  Hauptmann, 
Miss  Filippi  has  still  a  really  very  good  notice  indeed. 
Mr.  James  Hearn,  as  the  husband  of  Frau  Wolff,  and 
Miss  Sydney  Fairbrother,  as  a  little  daughter  of  Frau 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn,  as  the  pilot,  and 
indeed  all  the  members  of  the  cast,  have  very  good 
notices,  too.  All  understand  their  several  characters, 
and  make  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  the  most  of  them. 
Yet  none  tries  to  triumph  singly  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  All  are  in  the  picture.  A  signal  virtue,  this  ; 
and  especially  needful  here,  in  a  play  which  is  so  like 
an  actual  picture.  Max  Beerbohm. 


RELINQUIT; 

jDAlN,  Which  is  sweet  love's  shadow, 
Steals  through  my  heart  to-night  ; 
And  the  world  appears  hard  and  cruel 
Though  the  stars  above  are  bright. 

But  now  I  know  we  arc  lovers 
From  the  touch  of  that  hidden  hand  ; 

Joy  comes  like  the  crimson  morning, 
But  love  is  a  twilight  land. 

Space  and  primordial  darkness, 

The  Infinite  circles  round  ; 
And  our  souls  shrink  away  in  wonder, 

But  the  centre  of  all  is  found  ! 

George  Ives. 


YACHTING  PROSPECTS. 

ANYONE  who  has  been  once  badly  infected  bv  a 
whiff  of  the  tar  brush  suffers  from  an  intermittent 
disease  curable  only  by  salt  water,  and  this  is  the  time 
of  year  when  it  generally  makes  its  reappearance.  The 
;  preliminaries  of  fitting  out,  including  the  work  in  the 
store,  the  nicely  cleaned  bright  blocks,  the  newly 
varnished  wood-work  of  the  deck  fittings,  the  renovated 
and  shining  boats  and  the  brass-work  all  bright  and 
clean  [ready  to  be  shipped  into  their  places  and  the 
general  sense  of  busyness — with  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
varnish  and  new  rope,  serve  to  excite  the  longing  of 
the  keen  yachtsman  to  be  off  again  to  his  old  cruising 
j  ground,  or  in  search  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sea  further 
;  afloat  ;  and  the  weather  be  hanged  !  Naturally  interest 
first  centres  around  one's  own  ship,  but  after  putting 
all  preparations  in  order  and  arranging  for  their  due 
completion,  thoughts  stray  in  the  direction  of  curiosity 
as  to  what  others  may  be  doing  ;  whom  we  shall  again 
meet  this  year  afloat,  and  what  excitements  are  in  store 
for  us  in  the  way  of  racing  ? 

On  17  September  last  I  endeavoured  to  direct 
attention  in  this  Review  to  some  of  the  reasons 
which  I  feared  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  exceedingly  bad  season  of  1904,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  discover  if  the  prospects  of  1905  give  any 
encouragement  to  the  hope  that  things  will  improve  ; 
but  inquiries  from  Southampton,  from  Glasgow,  from 
Liverpool,  and  indeed  from  Cowes  are  not  en- 
couraging. My  informant  from  Cowes  seems  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  prospect  is  a  "little  better" 
than  last  year,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  going 
on,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  nature  of  repairs  and  alter- 
ations to  old  yachts.  At  the  same  time  some  vessels 
have  been  commissioned  and  gone  abroad.  On  all  sides 
however  building  of  new  vessels  is  excessively  slack, 
and  as  to  racing  vessels  is  practically  non-existent. 

The  result  is  plainly  seen  in  the  published  programmes 
in  which  class  racing,  except  with  regard  to  the  small 
boats  and  restricted  classes,  seems  at  a  standstill.  The 
information  from  the  Solent  only  points  to  a  chance  of  the 
36-footers  undergoing  a  revival  in  the  coming  season. 
An  endeavour  is  being  made  on  the  Clyde  to  induce  the 
52-footers  to  come  out  and  show  themselves,  with 
what  success  of  course  remains  to  be  seen.  Apparently 
the  offer  of  a  race  under  the  Clyde  clubs  from  that 
port  to  Cowes  is  not  being  enthusiastically  taken  up  by 
other  contiguous  clubs.  And,  by  the  way,  the  two 
matches  suggested  from  the  Solent  to  the  Clyde  and 
Clyde  to  the  Solent  have  been  the  cause  of  no  small 
"pother  "in  the  German  press  devoted  to  yachting. 
Our  German  friends  have  found  that  these  races  have 
been  timed  so  as  to  interfere,  as  they  put  it,  with  the 
Kiel  meeting,  and  feeling  has  become  rather  warm 
over  the  question,  so  much  so  that  the  Germans  have 
accused  English  yachtsmen  of  arranging  this  race 
on  purpose  to  damage  their  meeting.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  no  such  intention  was  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  those  races.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  complaints  every  year  on 
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account  of  the  clashing  of  the  dates  of  our  own 
fixtures,  and  for  the  ensuing  season  the  Plymouth 
Yacht  Club  appears  likely  to  receive  some  criticism 
in  this  respect  on  account  of  the  alteration  of  the 
date  of  their  regatta  from  the  end  of  the  season,  which 
heretofore  has  been  usual  to  the  end  of  July.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  disappearance  of  the  large- 
class  racer  has  altered  the  complexion  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  regattas  prizes  now 
have  to  be  offered  under  handicaps  for  the  cruising 
class  which  in  the  old  days  of  "Ailsa",  "  Satanita  ", 
"Britannia",  and  the  "Valkyries",  "Bona",  &c, 
were  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  German  Emperor 
encouraged  this  class  to  visit  Kiel,  providing  a  race  to 
that  port  and  plenty  of  sport  when  there.  Now  that 
the  class  boat  has  for  the  time  being  disappeared 
English  clubs  must  fall  back  on  cruisers  and  ex-racers 
in  order  to  make  any  kind  of  a  show,  and  are  thus 
probably  competing  with  the  Kiel  regatta.  German 
yachtsmen  can  hardly  blame  either  of  the  clubs  for 
taking  those  steps,  or  the  owners  of  yachts  for  entering 
in  home  races.  We  on  the  other  hand  should  be  glad 
to  see  some  German  yachts  taking  part  in  regattas  on 
this  side  of  the  North  Sea.  Finally,  with  regard  to 
racing  this  year  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  predicted  that 
we  shall  be  treated  to  nothing  new. 

It  is  highly  probable  however  that  those  interested 
in  marine  motor  engines  will  see  some  considerable 
developments  in  this  direction.  I  see  it  stated  that 
there  will  be  a  200-h.p.  Mercedes  racing  launch  at 
Monaco  capable  of  a  mean  speed  of  28^  knots.  Appa- 
rently a  considerable  number  of  craft  of  this  description 
will  attend  the  Monaco  meeting,  and  there  is  evidently 
a  very  lively  competition  in  this  class  of  aquatic  sport. 
It  is  not  improbable  in  this  connexion  that  some  people 
will  be  inclined  to  bless  the  transfer  of  motor-record 
breaking  from  the  high-roads  to  the  sea.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  these  high-speed  boats  give  room 
for  much  interesting  experiment  both  as  to  the  engines 
and  the  lines  and  general  design  of  the  boats  themselves, 
for  the  conditions  of  actual  displacement  vary  wonderfully 
with  the  increase  of  speed.  I  see  an  account  of  a  motor 
manufactured  by  the  German  Daimler  firm  designed 
to  give  off  500  horse-power,  and  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Forest  has  built  one  of  similar  power  with  eighteen 
cylinders.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  motor  industry  is 
still  to  be  considered  as  an  infant,  it  may  certainly  be 
said  to  be  progressing  favourably  ;  and  by  the  way, 
why  should  not  home-made  alcohol  be  used  instead  of 
petrol  ?  But  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Excise  laws  answer, 
No  !  The  word  alcohol  shocks  the  former  ;  to  the  latter 
it  savours  of  revenue,  a  chance  not  to  be  easily  fore- 
gone. The  advent  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
may  however  change  many  things. 

R.  Williams  Bi*lkeley. 


SCIENCE  IN  ROMANCE. 

T  ULES  VERNE  was  not  exactly  the  creator  of 
J  the  romance  in  which  a  certain  treatment  of 
science  constitutes  the  chief  interest,  but  he  was  its 
best  known  exponent.  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  handling  of 
pseudo-science  was  prior  in  time  to  Jules  Verne,  and  he 
was  probably  the  father  of  that  kind  of  literature  which 
has  its  still  living  practitioners  in  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  and 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Poe  was  infinitely  the  superior  of 
any  of  his  successors  in  genius  and  literary  power, 
and  he  employed  such  science  as  he  wanted  for  his 
purpose  with  more  grotesque!)'  horrible  effects  even 
than  Mr.  Wells  has  done  in  some  of  his  psychological 
stories.  He  certainly  surpassed  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  in 
his  employment  of  it  in  the  detective  story,  as  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  remember  his  elaborate  inferences 
from  physical  facts  in  one  of  his  cases  where  the  victim 
of  a  murder  is  found  in  the  river,  and  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  she  was  murdered  before  being  cast 
into  the  water.  He  also  has  a  balloon  story  as 
impossible  as  the  famous  one  of  Jules  Verne,  but  in 
it  again  there  is  more  of  the  serious  import  and  the 
real  issues  which  we  look  for  in  literature  than  any- 
thing which  Jules  Verne  ever  did  or  could  have 
done.  The  almost  life-long  metier  of  Jules  Verne  was 
the    pseudo  scientific  novel,    but   he   was  the  most 


'  superficial  of  all  who  have  practised  the  art.  Not 
i  that  he  got  up  his  science  less  carefully  than  others  ;. 

but  it  was  always  a  physical  and  mechanical  set  of 
I  facts  with  which  he  dealt  that  did  not  expound  or 
',  illustrate  the  really  interesting  problems  of  life  with 
1  which  some  branches  of  science  are  so  closely  associ- 
I  ated  in  every  thinking  person's  mind.    If  Swift  had 
devised  a  journey  to  the  moon  as  he  devised  Gulliver's 
journeys  to  Lilliput  or  Brobdingnag  his  chief  concern 
would  not  have  been  in  the  mechanical  or  physical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  start  could  be 
made,  or  with  difficulties  en  route,  or  with  the  perils 
which  awaited  the  traveller  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
reaching  the  end  of  his  voyage.     That  is  to  say, 
Jules  Verne  left  out  of  his  scheme  the  human,  the 
!  moral,  the  political,  the  religious,  the  social  questions 
1  which  are  of  real  importance  to  thoughtful  men  and 
I  women. 

Even  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  suggests,  in  such  characters 
!  as  "She",  which  appear  wholly  fantastic,  certain  specu- 
;  lations  ;  for  example,  as  to  the  means  and  influences, 
j  spiritual  or  otherwise,  which  are  or  may  be  used  for.  the 
acquisition  of  power  by  men  over  their  fellows  in  society. 
And  so  Mr.  Wells  has  definite  and  serious  purpose* 
j  in  writing  his  stories  such  as  the  "  Wonderful  Visit "  or 
"The  Time  Machine  "  or  "The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  ". 
He  is  didactic,  or  satirical,  or  reflective,  on  the  larger 
topics  of  human  nature  or  society,  on  ways  of  living 
or  thinking,  and  his  science  positive  or  pseudo  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end.    Dr.  Moreau's  experiments  have 
i  much  more  significance  as  prophecies  than  that  vaguely 
I  prophetic  notion  of  Jules  Verne  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  submarine. 

So  that  Jules  Verne's  stories  were  essentially  boys' 
and  girls'  books.  There  was  no  moral  ;  and  if  some- 
times the  science,  or  the  impossible  science  suggested 
cleverly  by  the  ingenious  writer,  were  too  difficult  for 
the  young  reader,  he  or  she  would  take  it  for  granted 
and  pass  on,  not  the  less  interested  in  the  story 
because  the  technical  difficulty  had  not  been  grasped. 
A  French  lady  has  informed  us  that  at  eleven  years 
of  age  she  had  a  "rage"  for  Jules  Verne  and  read 
fifteen  of  his  books  in  a  month.  Evidently  the  in- 
terest there  was  not  in  the  anticipations  of  a  future 
science  founded  upon  the  positively  ascertained  fact* 
of  the  present.  Nor  in  any  other  of  the  serious 
questions  which  alone  can  furnish  mental  pabulum 
to  the  mature.  It  was  simply  in  a  world  of  wonders, 
the  wonders  of  the  fairy  and  gnome  world,  though 
without  the  personality  of  the  little  people  and  the 
analogues  of  the  passions  and  virtues  and  failings  ot 
humanity  which  make  fairy-stories  interesting  to  the 
adult.  There  was  nothing  in  this  that  was  above  the 
intellect  of  a  boy  or  girl  except  the  difficulties  of  the 
scientific  facts  or  pseudo-explanations,  which  were  just 
about  as  puzzling  to  upgrown  readers  unless  they 
happened  to  be  particularly  well  read  in  science. 

As  many  men  and  women  as  boys  and  girls  have 
been  puzzled,  we  are  sure,  by  the  meridian  difficulty 
in  the  "Voyage  Round  the  World".  And  yet  Jules 
Verne's  treatment  of  the  scientific  romance  puts  his 
books  in  the  category  of  those  suitable  for  boys'  read- 
ing ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  young  people 
taking  interest  in  the  other  books  we  have  mentioned 
or  in  such  a  modern  Utopia  of  the  electric  era  as  "The 
Coming  Race  ".  It  is  curious  that  a  Frenchman  should 
have  treated  science  with  such  naivete,  and  that  he 
should  have  been  content  to  turn  it  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  amusement  and  the  delectation  of  boys  and 
maidens.  It  was  not  in  this  mood  that  some  other 
novelists  of  his  nationality  turned  their  attention  to  the 
science  of  physiology  or  psychology,  and  studied  the 
abnormal  manifestations  of  the  nervous  system  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  life.  In  such  topics  as- 
heredity,  the  gruesome  stories  of  the  destinies  of 
families  determined  by  physical  and  mental  organ- 
isation, Jules  Verne  was  not  interested.  In  the  novels 
of  this  class  there  is  perhaps  more  science,  some  of  it 
very  doubtful,  than  romance.  Verne's  stories  as  adven- 
tures were  at  least  not  spoiled  by  being  over-weighted 
with  detail  pseudo  or  serious.  And  here  we  may  notice 
the  great  difficulty  in  certain  scientific  romances,  from 
which  Jules  Verne  escaped  by  his  method.  We  can 
never   be   sure  that  a  novelist  who  writes  for  our 
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entertainment  principally,  or  he  had  better  not  write 
at  all,  is  duly  qualified  to  observe,  portray,  and  make 
the  deductions  he  does  make  from  the  facts  he  studies 
or  professes  to  study.  We  have  to  take  that  on  trust 
in  the  characters  in  which  he  embodies  his  ideas. 
Moreover  we  cannot  know  whether  he  has  not  ma- 
nipulated his  observations  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his 
story.  The  writer  of  a  psychological  romance  is  in 
the  same  position  as  the  writer  of  the  historical  novel 
so-called.  He  may  deem  himself  at  liberty  to  alter 
wherever  it  is  necessary  either  for  his  plot  or  for  the 
interest  of  his  characters.  This  process  is  easier  to 
detect  in  the  historical  novel  that  in  that  which  pro- 
fesses to  study  the  secret  workings  of  the  mental  or 
physical  functions  as  the  clue  to  the  actions  of  the 
characters  and  the  denouement  of  the  story.  It  is  not 
easy  in  such  a  realm  of  mystery  as  the  physiological 
and  psychological  sciences  to  check  the  author,  and  to 
convict  him  of  insincerity  in  dealing  with  his  material 
if  his  attitude  has  really  been  more  literary  than 
scientific. 

What  seems  at  first  sight  a  lesson  in  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature  and  life  may  be  merely  a  trick  of 
the  author  from  which  we  have  no  profit,  and  which 
may  indeed  seriously  mislead  us  if  we  should  take  our 
science  from  novels.  There  is  very  good  reason  for 
holding  that  the  less  the  stage  or  the  novel  has  to  do 
with  the  material  of  the  medical  profession  the  better. 
The  writers  are  not  competent  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  know  what  they  describe  ;  and 
their  method  is  not  trustworthy,  because  the  exigencies 
of  story-telling  always  tempt  to  falsification  of  the 
material.  But  Jules  Verne  may  be  read  without  any 
doubts  or  hesitancies.  He  deals  with  the  physical  and 
the  superficially  physical  as  we  may  say  ;  with  such 
notions  of  matter  and  physical  action  as  are  familiar  to 
the  ordinary  man.  The  more  modern  and  refined 
physical  mysteries  perhaps  were  not  familiar  to  him  ; 
or  they  were  all  too  new  for  him  to  have  mastered  the 
secret  of  turning  to  account  in  fiction  such  conceptions 
as  the  electron,  or  the  latest  theories  of  the  ether,  or 
such  matters  as  radium  or  the  X-rays,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  these  ideas  are  too  recondite  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  fictional  manipulation.  The  ordinary  reader 
has  grasped  the  idea  of  the  bacilli  and  bacteria,  and 
they  have  figured  in  several  stories  ;  but  even  wireless 
telegraphy  has  not  yet  apparently  accustomed  him  to 
the  subtler  physical  mysteries.  Gravity  and  attraction 
everyone  thinks  he  understands  and  the  romancist  like 
Jules  Verne  can  start  from  a  familiar  topic  and  a  jump- 
ing-off  place.  What  is  fact  and  what  is  fiction  can  be 
recognised  at  a  glance.  It  is  a  simple  form  of  art, 
and  requires  no  profundities  of  scientific  knowledge. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  serious  incongruities,  the 
mixture  of  fact  and  fancies  which  are  not  much  better 
than  distorted  facts,  and  therefore  of  a  low  order  of 
imagination,  we  cannot  think  that  the  scientific  romance 
is  a  thing  to  be  cultivated.  On  the  whole  it  is  better 
when  we  want  science  to  read  science  ;  and  when  we 
want  fiction  not  to  read  a  composite  thing  in  which 
the  science  diverts  us  from  the  fiction,  and  the  fiction 
is  not  more  imaginary  than  the  pseudo-science.  The 
scientific  romance  is  therefore  crude  and  we  do  not 
think  it  has  much  of  a  future.    We  hope  not. 


THE  BLACKCOCK'S  ECSTASIES. 

"C"  VERYONE  has  heard  of  the  antics  and  martial  dis- 
plays  of  the  capercailzie  and  blackcock,  to  which, 
in  the  breeding  season,  the  silent  pine-forests  of  Scandi- 
navia are  witness.  I  have  seen  them  both,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  capercailzie— perhaps  because  I  was 
able  to  get  a  better  view  of  it— has  seemed  to  me  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  two.  A  blackcock  when  at  once 
showing  himself  off  before  the  hens— concealed  amidst 
the  heather  round  about— and  challenging  all  rival 
males,  presents  the  most  extraordinary  appearance.  He 
rushes  over  the  ground,  leaps  into  the  air,  descends  and 
leaps  again,  clawing,  at  each  spring,  and  hissing,  in  a 
vvay  that  more  suggests  an  angry  cat  than  a  birdr— 
though  I  do  not  know  that  a  cat  ever  behaved  in  quite 
such  a  manner.     The  hissing  sound— a  sort  of  "  tchu- 


wheesh  " — is  very  marked  indeed,  there  is  an  angry 
vehemence  about  it  which  surprises  one  each  time, 
whilst  another  note— a  loud,  full,  musical  roo-cook-ooty 
repeated  many  times  till  the  pure  morning  air  vibrates 
and  trembles  — is  w  onderfully  expressive  of  bold,  mart  ial 
defiance.  This  last  is  uttered  on  the  ground,  as  the 
other  usually  is  in  the  air,  and  each  time,  after  having 
so  expressed  himself,  the  bird  raises  his  head,  which  has 
been  held  down,  looks  round  with,  as  it  were, 
an  indignant  start,  half  spreads  his  wings,  fans 
out  and  arches  his  tail,  and  makes  a  rush  for- 
ward, with  a  leap  at  the  end  of  it.  Now  is 
the  time  for  another  male  to  enter  the  arena,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  either  a  very  fierce  combat 
or,  as  I  have  witnessed  with  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, an  ignominious  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
challenger,  should  a  bird  of  greater  prowess  appear. 

The  capercailzie  is  as  pugnacious — and  I  have  no 
doubt  also,  on  occasions,  as  discreet — as  the  blackcock. 
Still  more  remarkable,  however,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  cock  calls  the  hens  together  to  w  itness  his  perform- 
ances.   He  flies  into  the  summit  of  one  of  the  tall  firs 
that  make  the  bulk  of  the  forests  where  he  lives,  and, 
sitting  there,  gives  vent  to  a  number  of  peculiar  sounds 
which  do  not  at  all  suggest  either  a  bird  or  a  wild 
lonely  place.    First  come  several  hard  woodeny  clicks 
which   sound  more  like   the  uncorking  of  so  many 
champagne  bottles  than  anything  else  in  nature,  and 
these  being  follow  ed  by  a  curious  guggling  in  the  throat, 
as  though  wine  were  being  poured  out,  as  a  conse- 
quence, one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  a  picnic  is 
going  on  somewhere  near.     At  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  indeed,  and  with  snow  all  about,  one  may 
feel  an  assurance  that  this  awful  thing  cannot  be,  but 
the  sounds  are  strongly  suggestive  of  such  prosaic 
matters — at   least   to   my  thinking,  though  I  never 
cherished  the  idea.    The  loudest  and  most  unmistake- 
able  click,  however — which  I  believe  would  take  in  any- 
body who  did  not  know  what  it  was — comes  at  the  end 
of  the  liquid,  throatal  noise  and  with  it,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  the  performance  ends  for  a  time.  Whilst 
making  these  odd  sounds,  the  capercailzie  throws  back 
its  head,  shuts  its  eyes,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
guggling  is  in  such  a  state  of  ecstasy  that  one  may 
then  approach  the  tree,  even  over  the  open  ground, 
without  being  observed,  or,  if  observed,  attended  to. 
In  stalking  the  bird  accordingly — which  I  have  done, 
but  only   for   the  purposes  of  observation,    with  a 
Norwegian  forester — the    plan  is  to  run  forward,  at 
this  period,  and  stop  dead  upon  the  final  click,  running 
again,  on  the  next  occasion,  and  so  getting  nearer  and 
nearer.      During  these  bloodless  stalks,  the  forester — 
a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  amidst  such  scenes 
— would  sometimes  press  his  nose  between  his  fingers 
and  thumb,  and  say  "  au,  au     in  a  low  guttural  tone. 
This  was  an  imitation  of  the  note  of  the  hen  caper- 
cailzie as  she  sits  amidst  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest, 
listening  to  the  vocal  display  of  the  cock,  and  on 
hearing  it  the  latter  would,  of  course,  be  likely  to 
become  more  excited  and  therefore  less  suspicious  of 
danger.    When  he  thinks  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
hens  are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  male  flies 
down  from  the  tree,  and  begins  to  strut  about  the 
ground,  expanding  and  drooping  his  wings,  fanning 
his  tail,  and  ruffling  out  his  feathers,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  turkey-cock,  whilst  the  hens,  we  are  told, 
run  excitedly  round  him,  as  though  inviting  him  to 
make  his  choice.    This  last  or  penultimate  act  of  the 
drama  I  have  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  see  but  all  the 
rest  I  have  seen,  though  not  for  long  or  in  circumstances 
of  easy  observation.    The  noise  which  the  bird  made — 
I  think  by  the  shooting  out  of  his  wing  feathers  as  he 
made  each  of  his  haut  swelling  runs  over  the  ground — 
was  a  marked  feature  of  the  performance,  and  here, 
again,  I  was  reminded  of  the  turkey-cock.  Thus  whilst 
the  blackcock   leaps   and  springs  about,  as  though 
possessed  with  a  devil,  there  is  a  solemn  pompousness 
in  the  ground-display  of  the  capercailzie  which  imparts 
to  it  quite  a  different  character.     It  was  only  for  a  few 
moments,  indeed,  and  that  in  the  dim  grey  light  of  the 
morning,  that  I  saw  the  birds  upon  the  ground,  and, 
according  to  what  I  was  told,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  get  any  better  view  of  therm    I  the  more  admire, 
therefore,  the  good  fortune  of  some  who,  from  their  very 
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elaborate  and  precise  accounts,  would  seem  to  have  seen 
it  all,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  hard  by. 

I  have  read  somewhere — I  cannot  now  remember 
where— that  during-  some  portion  of  its  performances  in 
the  tree,  the  capercailzie  is,  for  an  anatomical  reason 
which  I  have  forgotten,  stone  deaf,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  the  facility  with  which  it  can  then  be  approached. 
It  is  however  only  during  the  final  ecstasy  that  the 
sportsman  or  poacher  makes  his  final  rush  forward,  and 
that  the  bird  does  not  then  regard  him,  either  through 
the  channel  of  sight  or  sound,  requires  no  special  expla- 
nation. In  ecstasy  one  neither  sees  nor  hears  external 
objects,  as  in  my  school-days  I  had  some  rare  oppor- 
tunities— unvalued,  of  course,  at  the  time — of  observing. 
A  certain  boy,  for  instance,  the  tallest,  handsomest, 
strongest,  and  as  I  now  believe,  both  spiritually  and 
intellectually,  the  most  gifted  amongst  us,  was  in  the 
habit,  at  not  very  infrequent  intervals,  of  gazing 
upwards  with  clasped  hands,  and  such  an  expression  of 
exalted  joy  as  at  the  sight  of  something  inconceivably 
lovely,  that  I  can  never  forget  it,  and  to  this  day  I  seem 
to  see  him  as  though  he  were  beside  me.  At  these 
times  our  young  seer,  who,  if  I  remember,  may  have 
been  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  as 
though  departed  from  this  world.  It  was  impossible 
to  attract  his  attention,  though,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  attempts  were  sometimes  made  to  do  so,  and 
on  returning,  as  from  a  dream,  to  mundane  things,  he 
seemed  unaware  of  what  he  had  been  doing — for  besides 
the  clasped  hands  and  beatific  expression,  his  lips  had 
all  the  while  been  moving  in  fervid  utterance  which  I 
could  often  hear,  but  never  catch  the  meaning  of. 
When  questioned  on  the  subject  he  would  smile,  and 
though  he  never  returned  an  answer,  yet  he  never 
seemed  surprised  at  the  question,  which  in  some 
way  he  always  avoided.  It  seems  to  me  odd,  now, 
that  this  boy  was  not  more  teased  and  pestered 
about  so  strange  a  peculiarity  than  he  was,  for  it 
would  appear  sometimes  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments,  as  in  class  or  in  the  midst  of  a  game.  He 
was,  however,  much  liked,  and,  though  never  seeming 
to  care  much  about  it,  excelled  in  all  things  athletic. 
This,  no  doubt,  would  go  far  towards  explaining  his 
freedom  from  persecution,  but  he  owed  it  as  much, 
I  believe,  to  the  feeling  of  wonder — as  akin  to  awe, 
perhaps,  as  anything  a  schoolboy  can  feel — which 
his  strange  appearance,  when  thus  influenced,  used  to 
arouse  in  us.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  impressive,  and, 
as  I  now  know,  a  very  beautiful  sight.  As  to  the 
cause  of  a  thing  so  strange,  or  strange-seeming,  I  am, 
I  dare  say,  as  much  in  the  dark  now — though  in  a 
manner  more  proper  to  my  present  age— than  I  was 
then  ;  but  it  has  at  least  enabled  me  to  understand 
how  a  capercailzie  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  might  be 
approached,  even  though  it  were  neither  deaf  nor 
blind  anatomically.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
ostrich,  when  it  rolls  on  the  ground  before  the  hen,  in  a 
way  which  I  have  elsewhere  described.  I  have  often, 
at  such  times,  gone  up  to  one  and  seized  it  by  the  neck. 

Edmund  Selous. 


MOTORING. 

IN  Paris  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  casual 
observer  to  avoid  noticing  the  way  in  which  the 
automobile  has  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  the  city. 
We  are  perhaps  still  too  prone  to  regard  automobilism 
as  a  pleasing  recreation  and  do  not  yet  fully  realise  that 
the  ultimate  destiny  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  motor-car  is 
a  useful  one.  That  this  side  of  the  question  has  not 
fully  revealed  itself  to  the  average  British  car-owner  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  cars  at  present  running 
in  London  alone  fitted  with — considering  our  climatic 
conditions — entirely  unsuitable  bodies.  Perhaps  the 
owner  realising  this  by  bitter  experience  has  had  fitted 
a  tent-like  structure  of  canvas  which  he  proudly 
refers  to  as  his  "Cape  cart  hood".  This  form  of 
covering  is  designed  for  vehicles  which  are  intended  to 
travel  at  certainly  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
and  for  its  purpose  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  although 
its  most  ardent  admirers  would  hardly  advocate 
its  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  brougham.   When  applied 


to  a  high-speed  automobile  it  is  draughty  and  leaky, 
although  when  folded  down  it  stows  in  a  small  compass 
and  is  unobjectionable  for  touring.  A  double-purpose 
car,  however,  that  is  to  say  a  car  intended  for  use  as  a 
town  vehicle  and  for  touring,  is  in  our  opinion  an  im- 
possibility, and  this  fact  the  Parisians  have  realised  for 
some  time,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  the  cars  in 
Paris  are  now  fitted  with  bodies  either  permanently 
closed  or  having  really  efficient  means  of  temporarily 
sheltering  the  occupants  from  the  weather.  The  most 
popular  form  of  body  appears  to  be  a  side-entrance 
limousine  with  the  roof  strengthened  to  carry  luggage 
and  brought,  well  forward  over  the  driver's  seat.  Of 
course  these  cars  must  always  be  driven  by  a  mechanic, 
and  this  is  an  objection  frequently  raised  by  the  British 
owner  against  such  a  form  of  body,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  cars  so  fitted  are  intended  solely  for 
town  use,  where  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  owner 
should  ever  desire  to  take  the  helm.  On  the  other 
hand  touring  cars  in  France  invariably  have  the  body 
weights  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  and  seldom  is 
any  provision  for  shelter  secured,  in  fact  everything 
which  tends  to  militate  against  high  speed  is  dispensed 
with. 

Another  point  which  must  strike  the  visitor  to  the 
French  capital  is  the  absence  of  public  motor  omnibuses. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  heavy  vehicle  trials  or 
"  poids  lourds  "  were  inaugurated  at  Versailles  with  a 
view  to  investigating  the  utility  of  these  convey- 
ances at  a  time  when  the  English  industry  was  scarcely 
started,  and  that  these  trials  have  been  repeated  at 
intervals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exponents  of  this 
branch  of  the  industry  are  not  yet  fully  satisfied  as  to 
the  desirability  of  such  vehicles.  As  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  preliminary 
prospectuses  of  several  proposed  motor  omnibus  com- 
panies are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  too  sanguine  in  tone 
and  that  the  prognostications  of  their  promoters  are 
scarcely  justified  by  facts.  It  seems  to  have  been 
specially  the  misfortune  of  the  British  motor  in- 
dustry to  suffer  from  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany promoter,  and  now  that  the  motor  omnibus  has 
been  gradually  evolved  by  prolonged  experimenting, 
it  seems  as  if  the  fruition  of  these  experiments  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  truth  is  that  the 
only  really  satisfactory  way  to  introduce  the  motor 
omnibus  is  the  one  which  has  been  already  adopted  by 
more  than  one  well-known  company  in  the  metropolis — 
that  is  to  say,  cautious  and  gradual  replacement  of 
existing  horse-drawn  vehicles  by  self-propelled  ones 
supplied  by  firms  who  understand  the  conditions  in- 
volved. It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  such  firms 
are  few  in  number  and  moreover  at  present  are  com- 
pletely full  up  with  orders  from  existing  companies 
such  as  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company.  The 
result  will  be,  therefore,  that  all  the  proposed  com- 
panies will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
new  and  untried  firms,  and  even  if  the  initial  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system  of 
traction,  such  as  the  training  of  a  capable  staff  and 
other  details  of  management  are  overcome,  the  end  can 
only  be  fiasco,  and  not  only  will  the  motor-omnibus 
movement  be  prejudiced  but  the  whole  industry  also  is 
bound  to  suffer. 


BRIDGE. 

OF  the  making  of  books  on  bridge  there  seems  to  be 
no  end.  The  latest  addition  to  the  already  over- 
long  list  is  a  work  entitled  "The  Complete 'Bridge 
Player",  by  "  Cut-Cavendish  ".  The  title  is  somewhat 
ambitious,  but  the  pseudonym,  "  Cut  "-Cavendish,  is 
appropriate,  as  the  book  is  little  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  cuttings  and  extracts,  slightly  paraphrased, 
from  the  well-known  text-book  on  the  subject,  one 
particular  publication  being  especially  favoured  in  this 
respect. 

The  fact  is  that  bridge  literature  has  been  overdone. 
The  subject  is  a  narrow  one,  inasmuch  as  the  methods 
of  play  of  the  various  experts  differ  on  comparatively 
few  and  unimportant  points.  So  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  game  during  the  last  two  years  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  a  new  author  to  strike 
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out  a  fresh  line,  or  to  say  anything  that  has  not  been 
already  said  over  and  over  again.  Cut-Cavendish  takes 
his  readers  over  the  old  familiar  ground  by  the  usual 
beaten  tracks,  without  evolving  any  original  ideas, 
or  throwing  any  fresh  light  on  the  game. 

The  last  two  articles  having  been  devoted  to  the  No 
Trump  declaration,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  original  declaration  of  a  red  suit  by  the  dealer. 

There  are  certain  hands  which  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to 
t ho  suit  to  be  declared  ;  these  need  not  be  discussed.  It  is 
nearly  always  right  to  declare  hearts  when  holding  four 
honours,  as  the  honour  score  of  64  is  too  valuable  an 
asset  to  be  lightly  given  up,  also  hearts  should  be 
declared  in  preference  to  diamonds  when  holding  cards 
of  nearly  equal  value  in  the  two  suits.  A  good  heart  is 
a  very  sound  call,  but  there  is  no  greater  pitfall  in 
blidge  than  a  doubtful  or  light  heart  hand. 

Many  players  seem  utterly  unable  to  realise  this,  and 
no  amount  of  experience  teaches  them.  A  genuine 
heart  hand  should  contain  five  probable  tricks,  and  a 
good  rule  to  remember  is  that  four  probable  tricks  is 
the  very  lowest  strength  on  which  hearts  should  ever  be 
declared.  By  five  probable  tricks  is  meant  such  a  hand  as 

Hearts — Ace,  queen,  9,  8,  3. 
Diamonds — King,  7,  4. 
Clubs — 10,  3. 
Spades — Queen,  knave,  4. 

With  this  hand  the  dealer  might  reckon  on  three 
tricks  in  hearts,  one  in  diamonds,  and  one  in  spades. 
The  five  tricks  are  by  no  means  certain,  but  he  would 
be  justified  in  expecting  to  win  five  tricks  with  an 
ordinary  placing  of  the  cards. 

Ace,  king,  queen,  and  two  other  hearts  also  repre- 
sent five  probable  tricks,  and  hearts  should  always  be 
declared  on  that  strength,  even  with  no  other  card 
higher  than  a  9,  the  dealer's  partner  being  certainly  to 
be  trusted  to  win  two  or  three  other  tricks  in  the  other 
suits. 

Some  players  are  very  fond  of  making  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a  "defensive"  red  suit  declaration. 
They  will  declare  hearts  on  such  a  hand  as 

Hearts — King,  knave,  8,  6,  2. 
Diamonds — Knave,  7,  5. 
Clubs — 10,  8,  4. 
Spades — 7,  6. 

their  argument  being  that  the  hand  is  worth  nothing 
unless  hearts  are  trumps.  Never  was  there  a  more 
fallacious  argument.  Certainly  the  hand  is  worth  next 
to  nothing  unless  hearts  are  trumps,  but  it  is  worth 
very  little  even  when  hearts  are  trumps,  and  yet  such  a 
player  will  voluntarily  fix  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  at 
its  highest  point,  besides  depriving  his  unhappy  partner 
of  the  opportunity  of  declaring  a  good  suit  if  he  has  one. 
The  very  utmost  value  of  the  above  hand  is  three  tricks, 
consequently,  in  order  to  win  the  odd  trick,  the  dealer's 
partner  is  expected  to  do  more  than  the  dealer  himself, 
without  the  option  of  making  a  declaration.  Again, 
six  hearts  headed  by  the  9  or  10,  and  no  other 
elements  of  strength  in  the  hand,  is  worth,  at  the  very 
outside,  three  tricks,  yet  this  is  a  declaration  that  one 
sees  made  every  day.  If  the  long  suit  in  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  hands  was  spades  instead  of  hearts, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  the  dealer  snatching  at 
the  declaration,  so  as  to  make  the  value  of  the  game  as 
cheap  as  possible,  but  there  can  be  no  sense  in  his 
voluntarily  fixing  the  trick  value  at  its  highest  point, 
when  he  knows  that  one  of  the  two  hands  that  he  has 
to  play  is  a  bad  one.  Somehow,  five  hearts,  whatever 
the  value  of  them,  seem  to  have  a  subtle  fascination  for 
some  players,  and  they  cannot  bear  to  pass  the  declara- 
tion in  such  a  case. 

As  it  has  become  a  recognised  fact  that  fairly  light 
No  Trump  declarations  pay  in  the  long  run,  so  it  has 
become  clearly  established  among  knowledgeable 
players  that  to  declare  hearts  without  reasonable 
justification  is  the  high  road  to  bridge  perdition. 


CHESS. 

Problem  6.    Specially  contributed  by 
R.  Collinson. 

Black  3  pieces. 


White  7  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


Problem  7,  by  S.  Loyd.  White:  8  pieces.  K-QBi,  R  —  Q2, 
Q-KR3,  Kts - QKt2  and  QB7,  P's-QR3,  K3  and  QKt6.  Black: 
8  pieces.  K-QB6,  Q-QB4,  Kts-QR4  and  K4,  B-QB3,  P's- 
QKt2,  QKt6  and  Q6.    White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  to  the  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  5  :  Q  —  K2. 


Game  played  in  the  Lancashire  Championship 
Tournament. 

Queen's  Gambit  Accepted. 


White 

Black 

White 

Black 

T. 

Kelly 

T.  A.  Farron 

T. 

Kelly 

T.  A.  Farron 

I. 

P-Q4 

P-Q4 

7- 

Castles 

P-QKt3 

2. 

P-QB4 

PxP 

8. 

Q-K2 

B  — Kt2 

3" 

Kt  — KB3 

Kt  — KB3 

9- 

R-Qi 

QKt  -  Q2 

4- 

P-K3 

P-K3 

10. 

P-QKt3 

P-QB3 

5- 

Kt  — B3 

B-K2 

1 1. 

B  —  Kt2 

Q-B2 

6. 

BxP 

Castles 

12. 

QR-Bi 

QR-Bi 

Having  accepted  the  gambit,  the  logical  continuation 
would  have  been,  as  early  as  possible,  P— QB4  attack- 
ing White's  QP.  The  open  QB  file,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  this  opening,  would  not  then  be  so 
much  under  the  control  of  White's  pieces. 

13.  P-K4  P-B4 

Now,  this  move  is  too  late,  because  White  can  con- 
tinue P— Q5  as  in  the  game. 


14.  P-Q5 

15.  PxP 

16.  Q-B2 

17.  P-QR4 

18.  P-KR3 


PxP 

B-Q3 

P-QR3 

KR-Ki 

P-KR3 


19.  Q-Q3  QR-Qi 

20.  BxP  Kt  -  K4 

21.  Kt  x  Kt  B  x  Kt 

22.  Kt-Kt5  Q-Q2 


By  playing  19QR — Qi,  Black  expects  that  White's 
Q's  pawn  must  fall,  when  the  game  would  be  equal. 
Mr.  Kelly  here  notes  that  "  Black  is  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  He  would  get  the  worst  of  it  if  he 
allowed  the  exchange  of  Q's  by  22.  .  .  .  QB  x  B  ; 
23.  KtxQ,  BxQ;  24.  B  x  B,  RxB,  because  the  Q's 
pawn  cannot  be  taken.  Black's  problem  is  to  find  the 
best  square  for  the  Q.  This  is  K2,  whereupon 
23.  QBxB,  BxB;  24.  B  x  Kt,  QxB,  leaves  white 
with  a  weak  passed  P  and  a  pinned  Kt." 

23.  QB  x  B 

24.  BxB 

25.  P-Q6 

26.  P-B3 

27.  K-R2 

28.  R-B2 

29.  QR-Q2 

30.  Q-K4 

31.  P-B4 

32.  Q-B3 

33-  P-B5 

34-  R-Q5 

White's  conduct  of  the  game  from  the  25th  move  is 
marked  by  beautiful  precision,  and  the  methods  by 


RxB 

35.  P-KKt4 

36.  Q-K13 

Kt-Kt2 

QxB 

PxP 

R  —  Kt4 

37-  PxP 

K-R2 

Q-Q2 

38.  R-KKti 

R-KKti 

Kt— Ki 

39-  Q-KS 

Q-Qi 

R-Kt3 

40.  Kt  — B3 

R-Ki 

K-Bi 

41.  Q-Kt3 

42.  Kt  — K4 

R-Kti 

K-Kti 

Kt  -  R4 

R-K3 

43.  QxRch 

44.  R  x  Q 

QxQ 

R-Kt3 

KxR 

R-B3 

45.  Kt  x  R  ch 

Kt  x  Kt 

P-KKt3 

46.  P-Q7 

Resigns 
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which  Black's  resources  have  been  exhausted  is  worth 
studying. 

For  over  thirty  years  Boat-race  week  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  'Varsity  and  inter-'Varsity  chess  and  keen 
observers  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  last 
Monday  declare  that  the  all-round  quality  of  the  play 
shows  steady  and  sure  improvement.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  British  chess 
is  the  excellent  form  of  the  combined  teams  in  their 
matches  with  the  leading  London  clubs.  It  is  interest- 
ing- to  recall  the  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  Steinitz  when 
the  inter-'Varsity  match  was  first  instituted.  In  that 
aggressive  way  which  all  admired  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  University  chess  match  would  compete 
with  the  Boat  race  itself  in  public  interest,  that  crowds 
of  people  would  anxiously  wait  about  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  those  who  were  taking  part  in  it,  that  pro- 
fessors would  be  appointed  and  that  chess  would 
become  the  national  game.  Fortunately  these  prog- 
nostications have  proved  cherished  illusions.  One  can 
no  more  contemplate  with  equanimity  a  nation  of  chess- 
players than  a  nation  of  statesmen  or  trombonists. 
But  inasmuch  as  according  to  the  copybooks  proficiency 
and  excellency  are  always  worth  striving  for  the  sug- 
gestion might  well  be  considered  as  to  engaging 
"  coaches  ".  "  Book  ",  with  which  most  of  the  players 
are  familiar,  is  very  good  in  its  way.  The  more  sub- 
servient to  book-play,  however,  one  becomes,  the  more 
hampered  is  the  imagination  and  the  more  burden- 
some is  individuality.  An  able  "coach"  would  do 
wonders  in  shaping  the  chess  destinies  of  his  pupils. 
Imagine  Blackburne  in  daily  contact  with  ardent  chess 
students. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

r   THE   READING  OF  MODERN  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Londonderry  House,  Park  Lane,  17  March  1905. 

Sir, — Turning  over  some  back  numbers  of  the 
Saturday  Review  (October  and  November  1904),  I 
came  across  a  very  interesting  correspondence  about 
the  reading  of  girls  in  the  upper  classes.  Girls  are 
divided  into  classes  on  this  point  because,  I  suppose, 
of  the  greater  amount  of  leisure  girls  of  the  upper  classes 
should  have  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  tastes,  though 
the  reading  of  girls  of  every  class  should  be  a  question 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  thinking  people.  Miss 
Longhurst  protests  against  giving  "Tom  Jones  "  to  girls 
of  eighteen.  I  agree  with  her,  though  I  concur  with  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  in  thinking  that  "Tom  Jones  !:  would 
do  a  girl  infinitely  less  harm  than  some  of  the  dangerous 
insidious  productions  of  the  present  day.  I  entirely 
agree  with  Mrs.  Steel  "that  the  necessity  of  either 
giving  specifically  or  withholding  specifically  any  book 
from  either  girls  or  boys  is  a  confession  of  ineptitude 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  their  education,  the 
primary  object  of  which  is  the  unconscious  formation 
of  tastes  and  habits  which  will  serve  their  acquirer 
in  good  stead  when  mere  pupilage  is  over".  As 
Miss  Beale  asks  in  the  next  number  of  the  Saturday 
Review  (12  November  1904),  what  are  we  going  to  do  to 
correct  this  evil  of  indiscriminate  reading,  or  of  no  read- 
ing, in  these  days  ?  She  says  that  the  average  girl  does 
not  care  for  poetry  and  good  prose,  and  further,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  when  a  girl  really 
cares  for  reading  it  is  because  the  atmosphere 
of  her  home  is  favourable  to  it.  One  of  your 
correspondents  who  signs  herself  "A  Mother"  seems 
pleased  with  the  list  of  books  her  daughter  had  read. 
Every  one  of  the  books  mentioned  is  excellent  in  itself, 
but  read  one  after  the  other,  as  they  have  no  connexion 
with  one  another,  they  would  probably  cause  a  sense 
of  confusion  in  the  girl's  mind,  and  produce  the  effect 
upon  it  of  a  patchwork  quilt.  To  my  mind  the  worst  of 
present-day  habits  is  the  reading  of  short  paragraphs, 
mere  snippets,  the  attempt  to  get  information  in 
tabloids  such  as  extracts  and  risume\s  ;  reading  books 


about  books,  instead  of  the  work  itself,  as  if  one  should 
look  at  a  map  of  a  country  and  imagine  one  had 
travelled  in  it,  and  the  skimming  through  of  endless 
magazines  and  light  novels.  It  seems  almost  hopeless 
to  try  to  cope  with  the  ephemeral  flood  of  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  literature,  most  of  it  weak,  washy  and 
uninteresting. 

At  the  risk  of  occupying  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  and  of  being  considered  old-fashioned  and  not 
up-to-date,  I  venture  to  append  a  list  of  books  which  I 
think  is  calculated  to  form  a  child's  taste  before  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  and  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that 
a  girl's  reading  in  her  leisure  hours  should  be  in  con- 
nexion with  her  studies,  and  that  her  education  in 
literature  should  be  on  a  proper  system.  I  entirely 
agree  with  Mrs.  Steel  that  the  hours  "between  the 
dark  and  the  daylight ",  given  up  in  most  homes  to 
the  children,  should  be  partly  devoted  to  the  reading 
aloud  of  nursery  classics  such  as  fairy  stories  and  small 
passages  from  good  and  interesting  books,  either  bio- 
graphies, letters  and  memoirs,  selections  of  poetry  or 
any  other  good  works.  A  taste  for  reading  to  them- 
selves and  for  choosing  books  must  be  cultivated 
as  any  other  taste  by  making  clear  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  style.  "A  desire  to  know" 
is  encouraged  by  the  turning  over  and  reading  of 
good  books. 

Selection  for  girls  before  the  age  of  twelve  : — 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Stories. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 

Struwwelpeter. 

Children's  Golden  Treasury. 

Babies'  Classics. 

Miss  Sewell's  Children's  Works. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  Children's  Works. 

Captain  Marryat's  Works. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid's  Works. 

Miss  Yonge's  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

Prince  and  the  Page. 
,,  The  Little  Duke. 

The  Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Arabian  Nights. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Sir  L.  McClintock's  Voyage  of  the  Little  Fox. 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Jungle  Book,  by  Kipling. 
Self-Help,  by  Smiles. 
The  Heroes,  by  Kingsley. 

At  a  later  age  such  a  scheme  of  reading  as  this  should 
interest  a  girl  in  literature  : — 

History  : 

Froude's  History  of  England. 
Bishop  Creighton's  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Hakluyt  Society  Publications. 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Life  of  Erasmus. 
A  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England. 

Novels  : 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Scott's  Novels  bearing  on  the  16th  century. 

Also  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  same  date  published 
by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  Taine's  "  English 
Literature  "  could  be  consulted  as  to  the  best  poets  who 
lived  in  this  century. 

Take,  again,  the  history  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  begin  with  : — 

Lecky's  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt. 
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Karly  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
Fanny  Burney's  Letters  and  Memoirs. 
Life  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Life  of  Madame  Roland. 

Correspondence  of  Maria  Theresa  with  Mercy - 

Argenteau. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs. 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Lady  Westmoreland's  Letters. 
Life  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Life  of  Nelson. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox's  Correspondence. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  Letters. 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 
Life  of  Napoleon. 

Poets  and   essayists   who  wrote   and  lived 
between  1780  and  1820. 


Reading  in 


this  way  a  girl  becomes  saturated  with 
the  subject  ;  she  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  period 
she  is  reading  about,  and  learns  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  and  realises  the 
consequence  of  actions  in  real  life  ;  her  judgment 
would  be  trained  and  her  character  formed  by  some 
such  plan.  I  finish  this  lengthy  letter  with  a  list  of 
authors  with  which  I  think  every  girl  should  be 
familiar. 


Horace  Walpole 
Lady  Mary  Wortley 

Montagu 
Miss  Austen 
Miss  Yonge 
Miss  Sewell 
Mrs.  Gaskell 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Thackeray 
Lord  Lytton 
Dickens 
Lord  Macaulay 
Froude 
Carlyle 
Ruskin 

Charles  Reade 


Matthew  Arnold 
Charles  Lamb 
R.  D.  Blackmore 
Lord  Beaconsfield 
Charles  Kingsley 
R.  L.  Stevenson 
Goldsmith 
Gibbon 
Prescott 

Madame  de  Sevigne 
G.  Eliot 

and  of  course 
Shakespeare 
Milton 
Tennyson 


And  every  girl  should  read  the  following  particular 
books  : — 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Smiles'  Works. 

Dr.  Ball's  Works  on  Astronomy. 

Hugh  Miller's  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  and 

Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
Darwin's    Works    (if   her    teachers  would 

permit  it). 

I  think  her  education  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  general  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  chemistry 
and  astronomy. 

I  feel  convinced  that  a  girl,  who  had  been  helped  and 
encouraged  to  cultivate  her  mind  in  the  same  way  as 
in  these  days  she  is  taught  to  exercise  her  body, 
would  never  be  content  afterwards  to  waste  her  time 
reading  bad  literature.  These  lists  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive  and  in  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  indicated 
there  is  ample  room  for  articles  out  of  the  best 
reviews  of  the  day  such  as  the  "Quarterly"  "  Edin- 
burgh" and  "  Blackwood  ",  and  the  best  novels. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  of  a  girl's  reading  should 
be  on  a  plan  supervised,  arranged  and  calculated  to 
teach  a  girl  to  distinguish  good  from  bad,  to  interest 
and  amuse  herself,  and  to  be  able  to  teach  those 
who  come  after  her  to  take  pleasure  in  the  glories 
of  literature. 

Yours  truly, 

Theresa  Londonderry. 


SKILLED  EMPLOYMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

52  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 
27  March,  1905. 

Sir, — The  question  of  promoting  skill  in  employ- 
ment among  the  young  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  is  now  receiving  some 
attention.  As  it  is  possible  that  the  work  may  be 
undertaken  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  done  so 
far,  one  or  two  points  arising  from  the  experience  of 
the  Skilled  Employment  Sub-committee  of  the  White- 
chapel Charity  Organisation  Society  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  need  for  this  work  lies 
less  in  the  provision  of  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  premiums  by  loan  or  grant  than 
in  the  collection  of  information  about  trades,  conditions 
of  work  and  methods  of  learning,  in  finding  openings 
suitable  to  the  children  in  good  trades,  in  superintend- 
ing the  arrangements  for  apprenticeship  and  afterwards 
in  watching  over  the  progress  of  the  young  people,  but 
above  all  in  urging  parents  to  take  the  openings 
offered,  and  in  asking  district  visitors,  and  those 
already  in  touch  with  the  families,  to  use  the  influence 
which  as  friends  they  can  have  in  the  matter.  It  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  future  of  their 
children  even  at  some  considerable  cost  to  themselves, 
and  any  scheme  tending  to  undermine  this  sense 
of  responsibility  can  render  no  true  benefit  to  the 
working  classes.  It  is  our  experience  too  that  the 
system  of  premiums  is  dying  out  in  many  trades,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  maintain  and  en- 
courage the  demand  for  them  and  thus  make  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  those  parents  who  cannot  obtain 
such  charitable  assistance  to  place  their  children  in 
good  trades. 

The  influence  on  character  is  the  most  important 
point  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters  affecting  the  poor, 
and  a  want  of  care  for  and  interest  in  the  future  of 
their  children  is  one  of  the  regrettable  characteristics  of 
many  working-class  parents  to-day.  Let  us  arouse  this 
interest  and  encourage  foresight,  not  by  the  offer  of 
charitable  grants  but  by  the  advice  which  wider  know- 
ledge can  give.  In  this  way  we  may  assist  in  procuring 
an  adequate  industrial  training  for  the  young,  and  so 
rear  a  generation  of  efficient  workers  without  injuring 
that  spirit  of  independence  and  self-help  which  has  so 
far  characterised  all  working-class  movements  and  to 
which  the  progress  of  the  past  is  mainly  due. 
Yours  faithfully, 

H.   WlNEFRID  JEVONS, 

Hon.  Sec.  Skilled  Employment  Sub-Committee. 

[We  think  this  development  of  the  C.O.S.  is  likely 
to  be  more  useful  than  most  of  its  proceedings,  for  it 
consists  in  doing  something  rather  than  in  preventing 
others  from  doing  something  ;  but  we  could  have 
spared  the  usual  homily  on  self-help. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


TOWARDS  BETTER  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Paul's  School,  West  Kensington, 
26  March,  1905. 

Sir, — Mr.  Garrod  is  general  secretary  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild.  I  note  with  something  more  than  surprise  the 
statement  of  this  responsible  official  in  your  last  issue 
that  Primary  school  teachers  find  "  a  large  majority  of 
their  pupils  reared  in  homes  which  can  do  little  to 
co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  giving  a  true  education 
— that  is,  character  formation  ". 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  sooner  Providence  wipes  out 
the  English  race  the  better.  Turkish  family  life  would 
yield  a  better  result. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  statement  is  a  gross 
libel.  Englishmen  possessed  "  character  "  before  ever 
"Primary  school  teachers"  existed;  and  to-day  the 
materfamilias  in  the  working  classes  is  a  power  for 
good  far  more  potent  than  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
school.    I  wonder  that  a  member  of  my  own  profession 
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can  venture  on  so  impossible  a  statement  as  that  of  the 
"  General  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Guild". 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  Walker. 


MR.   ARNOLD-FORSTER'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dacre  House,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

30  March,  1905. 

Sir, — The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  made  two 
extraordinary  statements  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  Army  Estimates  this  week  which  call  for  com- 
ment. On  Tuesday  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  repeated  the 
fallacy,  which  has  been  more  than  once  exposed,  that 
an  invading  power  which  might  be  able  to  land 
100,000  men  after  having  defeated  one  of  our  squadrons, 
would  not  disembark  a  single  soldier  because  it  could 
blockade  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  starve  us  out  within  six  days.  Theoretically 
such  a  blockade  would  appear  to  be  impossible,  for 
it  implies  that  a  hostile  navy,  necessarily  greatly 
crippled  in  a  victorious  battle  with  our  North 
Sea  or  Channel  squadron  would  yet  be  able  to 
blockade  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
dotted  as  it  is  with  excellent  harbours  and  inlets,  and 
prevent  food  reaching  us  from  eager  neutrals  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
recently  had  theory  put  into  practice,  whereas  the  sup- 
posed invincibility  of  the  British  navy  upon  which  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  invasion  is  based  can  only  be 
tested  in  a  future  war — unless  the  history  of  the  Invin- 
cible Armada  should  supply  some  comment.  For  months 
a  victorious  fleet,  possessing  complete  command  of 
the  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world  closely  blockaded 
Port  Arthur,  yet  food,  ammunition  and  clothing 
were  constantly  carried  into  the  harbour  by  neutral 
vessels.  Are  we  to  believe  that  a  few  ships  could 
blockade  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  when 
the  Japanese  navy  was  unable  effectively  to  blockade  one 
port  ?  By  all  means  let  us  hope  that  the  British  navy 
is  now  and  for  ever  invincible,  and  that  invasion  is 
impossible.  But  do  not  let  us  trifle  with  facts  and  pre- 
tend that  the  nation  can  be  relieved  of  its  responsi- 
bilities for  national  defence  by  the  fallacious  plea  that 
no  enemy  would,  even  if  he  could,  ever  land  troops 
on  these  shores  because  it  would  be  cheaper  and  easier 
to  starve  us  out  in  a  week. 

In  the  course  of  Wednesday's  debate  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  denied  the  assertion  of  Sir  John  Colomb  that 
the  root  difficulty  of  army  reform  is  the  supply  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  sound  recruits.  This  is  a  truly 
amazing  statement  in  view  of  such  facts  as  the  follow- 
ing. Though  the  physical  standard  for  the  army  was 
5  ft  2  in.  in  height  and  8  st.  3  lbs.  in  weight,  46,000 
"men"  were  rejected  last  year  because  they  failed 
to  come  up  to  this  standard  ;  and  of  those 
accepted  another  45,000  were  officially  declared  to 
be  non-effective  through  death  (4,000)  disease  (10,000) 
desertion  (7,000)  discharge  for  bad  conduct  (3,000)  and 
imprisonment  (22,000).  If  the  standard  of  the  army 
were  a  high  one  the  enormous  percentage  of  rejections 
on  physical  grounds  would  no  doubt  tend  to  show  that 
we  had  more  men  than  we  needed.  But  when  the 
standard  is  z\  inches  below  the  height  and  15  lbs. 
below  the  weight  of  the  average  boy  of  seventeen,  it  is 
in  itself  the  best  proof  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  requisite  number  of  men  of  decent  physical 
and  moral  standard,  though  the  wages  of  the  soldier 
have  been  raised  66  per  cent,  during  the  last  seven 
years.  When  we  remember  that  the  small  test  of 
the  South  African  war  strained  our-  resources  to 
the  utmost,  the  statement  that  the  difficulty  of 
men  is  not  at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of  army 
reform  is  one  that  leaves  the  hearer  lost  in  amaze- 
ment. An  adequate  supply  of  sound  recruits  is  the 
bed-rock  of  the  whole  question,  and  until  Ministers, 
Governments  and  the  nation  face  it  we  shall  be  exposed 
to  the  gravest  peril  in  the  clash  of  war  with  any  first- 
class  Power. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 
George  F.  Shee,  Secretary, 
The  National  Service  League. 


REVIEWS. 

MORE  FROM   MR.   LEE'S  NOTE-BOOKS. 

"  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century."  By 
Sidney  Lee.   London :  Constable.    1904,    7s.  6d.  net. 

'THE  fascination  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  students 
of  our  literature  would  seem  to  be  perennial,  and 
indeed  this  latter-day  Renaissance  in  the  Renaissance 
proper  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  movements  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  Nor  are  the  main  reasons  far  to 
seek.  At  least  one  very  powerful  reason  lies  on  the 
surface.  The  principles,  methods  and  objects  of 
scholarship  in  every  department  cf  human  study  have 
been  fundamentally  altered  and  restated  and  it  was 
both  inevitable  and  desirable  that  the  literature  and 
ideas  of  a  century  so  rich  and  varied  in  its  material! 
should  be  re-examined  and  re-tested  by  the  same 
modern  apparatus  of  criticism  as  has  been  focussed 
on  theology,  economics,  philosophy  and  political  and 
social  institutions.  The  scope  and  object  of  this 
modern  critical  scholarship  as  applied  to  literature  are 
often,  if  not  actually  misstated,  represented  in  a 
very  incomplete  and  misleading  way.  The  claim  that 
it  can  justly  urge  to  be  "scientific"  no  doubt  must 
partly  rest  on  the  delicacy,  accuracy  and  impartiality 
of  its  tests  and  the  knowledge  of  the  inquirer  ;  but  the 
truly  modern  critical  spirit  in  the  scholarship  and  his- 
tory of  literature  only  regards  this  analytical  laboratory 
work  as  an  essential  but  very  unsatisfactory  preliminary. 
The  meaning  and  message  of  the  literature  itself  as  an 
epoch  in  an  ordered  evolution  in  national  growth  is  its 
ultimate  object  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  because  that  message 
can  only  be  accurately  interpreted,  if  at  all,  by  the 
critic,  whose  critical  apparatus  is  scientifically  adequate, 
that  such  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  perfecting 
the  tools  of  the  worker.  A  literature  which  has  no 
message — and  a  message  is  not  a  sermon — a  literature 
whose  critical  study  can  reap  no  fruitful  harvest  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  for  other  ages  and  altered  con- 
ditions can  never  appeal  to  any  century  or  to  any 

I  student  worth  the  name.  If  the  serious  "study  of  the 
sixteenth  century  promised  only  a  quantitative  analysis 
of  forms,  of  metres,  of  structure,  it  Would  be  the 
most  sterile  and  contemptible  of  the  ways  of  wasting 

I  time  and  brains  to  which  pedantry  can  so  easily  fall  a 
victim. 

Mr.  Lee  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  serious  and 
scientific  worker  in  the  ample  and  inspiring  fields  of 
Tudor  achievement  is  well  aware  of  this.  He  may  not 
believe  that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life  but  he  clearly 
does  not  regard  it  as  an  art  divorced  from  life.  His 
most  recent  book  is  the  outcome  of  eight  lectures  given- 
in  America,  and  it  embodies  studies  of  six  men  un- 
questionably "representative  of  the  highest  culture  of 
sixteenth-century  England" — More,  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  of  course  Shakespeare.  Five  of 
them  he  has  already  investigated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  and  elsewhere,  and  he  there- 
fore comes  to  them  fully  equipped.  With  the  sixth, 
Bacon,  he  breaks  new  ground.  All  the  six  have  also 
an  indisputable  title  to  a  student's  attention.  And  as 
Mr.  Lee's  object  is,  we  take  it,  primarily  to  illustrate 
and  comment  on  the  influence  of  the  group  of  ideas  and 
forces  conveniently  called  the  Renaissance  on  the  intel- 
lectual spirit  and  ideals  of  our  nation,  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  him  for  preferring  to  do  this  by  examining  for 
himself  the  character,  career,  and  work  of  half  a  dozen 
great  men.  As  strongly  contrasted  types  these  fasci- 
nating figures  offer  an  inexhaustible  material,  and  Mr.' 
Lee  (besides  furnishing  preliminary  bibliographies  and 
a  carefully  compiled  summary  of  the  biographical  facts) 
has  prefixed  to  his  more  detailed  studies  an  introduc- 
tory essay  in  which  he  broadly  chalks  out  beforehand 
what  he  understands  to  be  the  most  important  features 
of  this  intellectual  movement  of  the  century  as  a 
whole.  This  overture,  as  it  were,  is  a  welcome  sub- 
stitute for  the  lecture  that  it  displaces  on  the  uses 
of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  The 
Dictionary  is  of  course  a  great  achievement,  but 
Mr.  Lee  is  we  hope  beginning  to  see  that  we  are 
all  getting  a  little  tired  of  being  reminded  of  its 
last  editor's  share  in  its  virtues.     Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
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and  Mr.  Smith  to  whom  it  owed  most  allowed  it  to 
■speak  tor  itself.  This  being  so,  let  us  thank  Mr.  Lee 
for  redeeming  the  opportunity  of  his  American  tour, 
by  the  moral  that  he  draws  twice  (pp.  159  and  154) 
from  American  liberal  enthusiasm  for  education.  '1  he 
mention  of  Bacon's  "Atlantis"  and  the  dream  ot 
the  College  of  Science  for  "  the  enlarging  of  the  j 
bounds  of  human  empire  and  the  effecting  of  all 
things  possible"  in  particular  draw  from  him  a  weighty 
passage  of  contrast  between  England  and  America. 
"  Nothing",  we  gladly  transcribe  the  concluding  words, 
"  nothing  in  the  current  experiences  of  our  country 
•enables  us  to  realise,  even  dimly,  the  scale  on  which 
wealth  in  America  is  appropriated  to  Bacon's  great 
cause — the  advancement  of  learning  ".  We  can  only 
hope  Mr.  Lee  will  send  a  copy  of  his  book  with  this 
passage  marked  and  also  a  copy  of  "  The  New  Atlantis  " 
•to  Mr.  Carnegie,  if  so  be  that  he  might  grasp  the 
difference  between  endowment  of  scientific  research  and 
the  pauperisation  of  a  nation's  spirit  by  book-stores 
■miscalled  libraries  and  free. 

As  for  the  book  itself  it  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Lee  j 
has  taught  us  to  expect  from  him.    Indefatigable  as  a 
student,  erudite  and  painstaking  as  he  unquestionably  j 
is,  careful  and  temperate  as  is  almost  every  sentence  1 
that  he  pens,  the  essays  have  the  power  to  interest 
rather  from  the  disciplined  knowledge  of  the  writer  j 
than  from  the  charm  of  the  expression,  or  the  ideas  ' 
revealed  by  the  critic.    The  theme  of  all  these  essays 
■is  inspiring,  but  Mr.  Lee  does  not,  we  fear,  inspire. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  we  miss  distinction  of  phrase, 
as  distinction  of  thought.    The  ideas  which  flash  from 
a  great  critic's  brain  when  his  mind  is  rubbing  cease-  \ 
lessly  against  the  mind  of  the  writer  whose  secret 
workings    he    is    striving   to    penetrate — the  ideas 
which  reveal  in  a  single  glow  all  the  dim  recesses 
of  what  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  called  "  the  Areo- 
pagus  and    dark    tribunal   of    our    hearts  ",  these 
to  our  regret  we  have  not  found  in  Mr.  Lee's  mea-  j 
■sured  and  restrained  comments  and  exposition.    The  j 
tragedy  of  More  and  Raleigh,  the  brief  infelicity  of  j 
Sidney,  the  bitterly  won  greatness  and  dramatic  fall  of 
Bacon — these  as  we  follow  them  here  leave  us  cold, 
far  too  cold.    We  have  brought  our  great  men  and 
their  works  into  our  critical  laboratory  ;  the  researcher  [ 
is  at  our  elbow,  patient,  impartial,  trained,  ready  him-  | 
self  to  learn,  equally  ready  to  teach  ;  the  instruments 
are  just  what  the  critical  laboratory  should  have.    And  ' 
now  the  analysis  is  over.    We  have  classified,  ticketed 
and  rearranged.     That   is  More's   place  and  this  is 
Bacon's  :  Raleigh  here  if  you  please  (you  will  mark  the 
defect  in  this  specimen,   connected  with  his  organic 
structure  and  his  hereditary  temperament   as  influ- 
enced by  his  environment)  :   and   now  we  will  put 
Shakespeare  into  a  little  class   by  himself,  and  for 
these  excellent  reasons.    The  laboratory  door  is  closed. 
We  are  greatly  edified  ;  we  cordially  join  in  a  vote 

of  thanks  ;  but  we  perhaps  reflect  on  Reynolds  and 

his  remark  with  the  snap  of  the  fingers.  "Admirable, 
yes,  but  it  just  wants  that."  Take  the  essay  on 
Bacon  for  example.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that 
Mr.  Lee  does  not  mention  Dean  Church's  monograph 
in  his  preliminary  note,  for  surely  it  is  the  Dean  at 
his  best  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  American  moral  already  alluded 
to,  and  some  very  just  comments  on  what  Mr.  Lee 
elsewhere  calls  "  the  hallucination  which  would  confuse 
the  achievements  of  the  one  [Shakespeare]  with  those 
■of  the  other  [Bacon]  "  is  there  anything  in  Mr.  Lee's 
pages  which  has  not  already  been  said  before  ?  We 
fully  admit  that  perhaps  there  is  nothing  new  to  say  ; 
but  that  is  only  an  imperative  reason  for  re-saying  the 
old  so  as  to  make  it  appear  new.  The  art  of  setting 
the  mind  to  reflect  by  means  of  the  obvious,  the 
known,  even  the  hackneyed  as  a  discovery  of  your  own 
is  an  essential  gift  in  the  scholar  who  would  also  be  a 
critic.  And  without  it  criticism  is  in  serious  danger  of 
becoming  not  a  tinkling  of  cymbals,  but  a  mere  shaking 
out  of  note-books. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Lee  raises  topics  and 
problems  full  of  interest  and  inviting  to  controversy. 
Is  it  quite  the  case  for  example  that  Leicester  "was 
the  most  powerful  figure  in  English  public  life "  ? 
Ought  he  to   describe   Cecil   as   Queen  Elizabeth's 


"  Prime  Minister"  ?    We  may  note  too  in  passing  that 
he  adopts  the  view  that  money  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  a  purchasing  power  eight   times   greater  than 
to-day.     But   is   not    this   statement  just   a  little 
startling  and  hardly  consonant  with  the  "  wide  literary 
knowledge  and  a  finely  balanced  judgment "  which  we 
are  very  truly  told   above  all   are   indispensable  in 
Shakespearean  criticism — "  Study  developed  in  Shake- 
speare an  historic  sense  of  a  surer  quality  than  that 
with  which  any  professed  historian  has  yet  been  gifted  ". 
Nor  does  it  clinch  the  question  to  add  that  Cesar  and 
Brutus  are  "  more  alive"  in  the  dramaof  "Julius  C;esar " 
than  in  the  pages  of  Mommsen  ;  which  for  one  thing 
is  not  true.    Richard   I.    and    Louis  XL    in  Scott, 
Danton  and  Mirabeau  in  Carlyle  are  perhaps  more 
"  alive  "   than   in   the   pages   of  Stubbs,   Sorel,  or 
Maitland,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  judged  by 
historical  tests  they  are  more  true.    And  Mommsen 
would  have  given  very  short  shrift  and  not  merely  on 
historical  grounds  to  such  a  verdict  as  this  :  "  No 
minor  errors  in  detail  destroy  the  historic  vraisem- 
blance  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  pictures  ",  nor 
does,  we  would  earnestly  contend,  to  deny  "  it  "  neces- 
sarily imply  a  belittling  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  as  Mr. 
Lee  would  seem  to  infer.    One  more  point,  out  of  many. 
Is  not  Mr.  Lee's  treatment  of  More  in  the  supreme  crisis 
of  his  life  a  trifle  unjust  and  unsympathetic  ?    More  we 
are  told  "laid  down  his  life  as  a  martyr  to  super- 
stition   and   to   the    principle  of   authority   (in  its 
least  rational   form)  in  matters  of  religion  ".  Now 
the  cause  which  brought  More  to  the  scaffold  was 
his  deliberate  refusal  to  take  the  oath  abjuring  the 
Pope,  and  to  accept  the  Act  of  Supremacy  with  all 
that  it  involved.     And  his  reason  for  refusing  the 
latter  was  based  on  an  intelligible  position.    He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the  Crown  in  Parlia- 
ment could  alter  the  Succession,  could  legalise  for 
the  throne  the  illegitimate  ;  but  he  declined  to  swear 
in  substance  that  the  marriage  with  Catherine  was 
void,  that  Mary  was  illegitimate,  that  the  divorce  was 
theologically  valid,  and  that  Henry  was  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  "that  by  the  principles  of  authority  (in  its  least 
rational  form)  "  punishment  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  belief  was  falsely  masked 
under  an  arbitrarily  created  political  treason.    It  is  pos- 
sible to  hold  that  More  in  adhering  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  lived  all  his  life  was  theologically  wrong  and 
none  the  less  to  honour  him  as  the  victim  of  a  judicial 
murder,  and  a  victim  to  a  "principle  of  authority" 
fully  as  dangerous,  superstitious,  and  irrational  as  the 
most  ultramontane  errors  with  which  he  can  be  charged. 
The  conquering  cause  pleased  the  gods  and  Henry  VIII. , 
the  conquered,  More.    Yet  one  part  of  the  principles 
for  which  he  went  to  the  scaffold  with  a  jest  on  his  lips 
has  emerged  triumphant.    Space  forbids  our  entering 
on  several  other  points  which  Mr.  Lee's  wide  know- 
ledge has  raised.    May  we  briefly  express  a  hope  that 
his  next  book  will  give  his  readers  as  much  of  the  fruits 
of  his  study  as  this  one,  but  that  it  will  contain  no  re- 
ference to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and 
no  reference  to  Shakespeare  ? 


HISTORY-CHOPPING. 

"The  Coming  of  Parliament:  England  from  1350  to 
1660."  By  L.  Cecil  Jane.  London:  TJnwin.  1905. 
5s. 

IT  has  been  difficult  to  follow  with  anything  like 
reasonable  assurance  the  exact  development  of  the 
series  of  which  this  volume  is  the  sixty-third.  We 
could  not  perhaps  expect  that  equal  merit  would  dis- 
tinguish every  volume,  and  it  has  been  England's 
misfortune  always  to  fall  to  the  inferior  hands.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  editors,  for  we  presume  that  the 
writers  are  not  responsible  for  the  arrangement,  has 
been  to  cut  up  our  own  history  so  as  to  give  a  false 
view  of  the  whole.  The  title  of  the  volume  now  under 
I  consideration  is  misleading  and  the  author  emphasises 

the  error  by  "  playing  up  to  "  the  title. 
1      The  modern  parliament  is  only  the  result  of  a  long 
I  evolution  but  Mr.  J  ane  tells  us  that  "  it  was  founded 
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by  Edward  I.  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  monarch 
ever  realised  that  he  had*  given  in  England  a  new 
institution  of  very  great  value  ".  What  foundation  is 
there  for  this  statement  of  Edward's  views  ?  Has  any 
man  who  set  going  grave  constitutional  changes  fully 
realised  where  their  progress  would  end  ?  we  greatly 
doubt  however  if  Edward  did  not  know  and  fully  recog- 
nise the  reform  he  had  set  on  foot,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
recognised  at  the  time.  But  the  whole  phraseology  of 
the  passage  seems  to  us  to  be  misleading.  Edward  did 
not  invent  parliament,  as  the  Mikado  established  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  Japan,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  real  step  of  importance  which  he  took  must  be 
found  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire.  He  did 
not  invent  parliament  as  a  whole  and  even  knights  of 
the  shire  had  attended  parliaments  earlier  than  1295. 
Possibly  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  original  genius 
who  thought  of  an  election  of  knights  ;  at  all  events 
his  knights  were  summoned  by  writs  addressed  to  the 
sheriff.  The  system  grew  gradually,  it  did  not  leap  full- 
grown  from  Edward's  brain.  We  are  told  that  to  the 
great  convocation  held  in  1273  to  swear  fealty  to 
Edward  there  came  archbishops  and  bishops,  earls  and 
barons,  abbots  and  priors  and  from  each  shire  four 
knights  and  from  each  city  four  citizens.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  knights  who  attended  parliament 
in  1275  were  not  elected. 

Stubbs  very  truly  says  that  in  dealing  with  the  age 
before  1295  we  must  be  content  to  understand  by  the 
name  of  parliament  all  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  called  together  in  the  form  that  was  usual  at 
the  particular  time.  If  this  be  so  and  we  want  to 
understand  how  Edward's  model  parliament  came  into 
existence,  we  must  follow  the  story  to  its  sources.  The 
author  may  know  this,  but  his  writings  would  not  convey 
the  fact  accurately  to  the  hasty  and  unlearned  reader 
for  whom,  from  their  thin  and  superficial  character,  we 
are  bound  to  assume  these  volumes  are  intended. 

Parliament,  it  is  needless  to  say,  does  not  mean  the 
House  of  Commons  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  writer  of  this  book  grasps  that  very  elemen- 
tary fact.  Vet  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  reader,  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  facts  before  he  sits  down  to 
imbibe  constitutional  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Jane.  He  is  too  fond  of  statements  that  appear  dan- 
gerously sweeping  in  character.  He  tells  us  that  "  the 
mere  recognition  of  the  authority  of  parliament  [by 
Henry  VIII.]  prevents  his  Government  from  being 
called  an  absolute  monarchy".  Henry  VIII.  made  use, 
it  is  true,  of  the  parliamentary  forms  in  order  to  have 
his  decrees  registered  by  a  semblance  of  popular 
approval  and  sometimes  because  it  was  convenient  to 
shift  responsibility,  but  to  say  that  these  convenient 
concessions  to  tradition  prevent  our  calling  his  govern- 
ment by  its  true  name  is  to  raise  invidious  questions 
as  to  who  "we"  may  be.  We  should  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  government  of  the  Roman  Emperors  absolute 
although  they  claimed  to  hold  much  of  their  authority 
from  the  Senate  and  held  senatorial  offices  and  appealed 
to  and  feigned  to  consult  the  Senate  far  oftener  and 
more  thoroughly  than  Henry  VIII.  ever  consulted 
parliament.  In  fact  the  sentence  is  nonsense  and 
nothing  else. 

Surely  too  we  might  be  spared  such  trivialities  at 
this  time  of  day  as  longwinded  explanations  that 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  are  not  accurately  portrayed 
as  being  "  hypocritical,  snivelling,  and  sneaking  and 
mean"  and  "with  long  hair,  well  dressed,  generous, 
&c. ,  &c."  respectively.  True  we  are  not  clearly  con- 
scious how  elementary  this  book  maybe  intended  to  be, 
but  there  is  surely  a  limit  to  assumption  of  readers' 
ignorance.  A  few  pages  further  on  the  author  makes 
the  astonishing  statement  that  "  the  royalist  leaders 
were  no  generals  ".  Until  the  advent  of  Cromwell  to  im- 
portant posts,  the  Royalists  had  in  Prince  Rupert  by  far 
the  best  general  on  either  side.  Mr.  Morley  says  with 
perfect  truth  that  he  was  "  one  of  the  most  formidable 
elements  in  the  struggle  ",  and  military  experts  are  still 
undecided  as  to  whether  he  or  Cromwell  should  have 
the  credit  of  changing  the  tactics  of  cavalry  on  the 
field  of  battle,  a  change  which  consisted  in  running 
fire  till  the  enemy's  line  was  broken  instead  of  firing 
first  and  charging  afterwards.    These  matters  are  not 


unimportant,  but  we  have  no  space  to  pursue  them 
further.  The  book  is  a  poor,  jejune,  and  not  over 
accurate  treatment  of  a  wide  and  important  subject. 
The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  how  far 
back  into  our  national  life  the  roots  of  parliament 
strike,  and  when  he  has  chosen  his  starting-point,  he 
gives  us  but  a  sketchy  story,  not  always  very  accurate, 
i  while  half  his  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  parliament 
at  all. 


TWO  IRISHMEN. 

j  "  The  Story  of  an  Irishman."  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
London :  Chatto  and  Windus.   1904.   12s.  net. 

j  "The  Reminiscences  of  an  Irish  Land  Agent :  being  those 
of  S.  M.  Hussey."  Compiled  by  Home  Gordon, 
London.   Duckworth.    1904.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  variety  of  Irish  life  is  to  those  who  take  their 
knowledge  from  the  printed  or  the  spouted  word 
one  of  the  most  bewildering  features  of  what  they 
1  believe  to  be  a  single  problem.  It  seems  inconceivable 
;  that,  for  instance,  the  twilight  musings  of  Mr.  Veats, 
the  brisk  hilarity  of  the  authors  of  "  Experiences  of  an 
Irish  R.M.",  and  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Redmond,  should 
all  be  faithful  if  partial  representations  of  current  life  in 
the  same  country.  Englishmen,  being  mercifully  de- 
void of  the  gift  of  introspection,  never  ask  themselves 
what  a  stranger  would  make  of  the  novels  of  Mr, 
Hardy,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  a  file  of 
the  "  Sporting  Times"  taken  together  as  a  picture  of 
England.  Ireland,  it  is  true,  is  a  small  country, 
wherein  everybody  either  knows  or  imagines  he  has 
grounds  for  declining  to  know  everybody  else,  but 
for  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate it  presents  an  astonishing  number  of  sharp- 
cut  facets  to  the  observer  who  hopes  to  find  it  a 
sheet  of  glass.  Ireland  is  a  crystal  in  which  each 
gazer  will  read  a  picture  of  his  own.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  could  be  found  than  is  afforded  by 
:  the  two  books  of  recollections  before  us.  Here  are  two 
Irishmen,  both  past  the  age  of  seventy,  looking  back 
on  the  same  series  of  events,  each  speaking  in  manifest 
good  faith  of  the  things  he  saw,  yet  never  for  a  moment 
does  their  vision  coincide.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  for  a 
time  "  the  leader  of  the  Irish  race  ",  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  except  a  blameless  character  and  wide  popu- 
|  larity.  Mr.  Hussey  (hale  and  hearty  in  his  eighty-first 
,  year  after  more  threats  of  murder  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
'  an  average  American  president)  was  a  man  "the 
miasma  of  whose  breath  ",  according  to  a  Nationalist 
paper,  "  poisoned  one-half  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry". 
Mr.  McCarthy,  for  all  his  patriotism,  has  been  a  per- 
sistent absentee,  and  was  in  the  House  what  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  is  called  a  carpet-bagger,  though  in 
Nationalist  Ireland  it  is  the  normal  type  of  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Hussey  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  in 
Kerry,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  local  affairs.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  devoted  his  energies  to  obtaining 
benefits  for  the  Irish  people  from  the  landlord  or  the 
taxpayer  :  the  land-agent  has  quietly  done  much  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 
And  so  one  might  go  on  until  the  ghost  of  Plutarch 
rose  in  protest.  It  is  more  profitable  to  turn  to  the 
actual  contents  of  the  two  books. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  largely  discounted  his  auto- 
biography by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of 
"  Reminiscences  "  in  which  he  set  down  what  he  had  to 
say  of  the  most  interesting  men  whom  he  knew.  His 
new  book  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  contains  little  that" 
will  be  of  value  to  the  student  of  political  history.  The 
j  author's  modesty  does  not  allow  him  to  say  very  much 
of  his  numerous  books,  but  his  description  of  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  Parliamentary  life  to  the  busy 
writer  will  excite  sympathy.  It  must  have  been  very 
trying  to  receive  orders  to  obstruct  public  business  just 
as  one  was  writing  a  love-scene.  Literary  work  began 
for  our  author  with  newspaper  reporting  in  Ireland 
during  the  years  that  followed  the  great  famine, 
but  he  soon  found  employment  in  Liverpool,  and 
then  on  the  "Morning  Star"  in  London,  where  he 
was  in  close  contact  with  Bright  and  Cobden. 
After  three  years  of  journalism  in  the  United  States- 
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he  returned  to    London  in   1871,   became  M.l\  for 
Longford  in  1879,   had  the   distinction   of  being"  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  member  for  Londonderry  City, 
was  forced  into  unwelcome  prominence  at  the  time  of 
the  Parnell  split  (when  he  was  mobbed  in  his  native 
town  of  Cork),  and  has  finally  retired  from  public  life 
to  enjoy  a  Civil  List  pension  which  no  political  opponent 
willgrudge  him.   His  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times  "  has 
many  of  the  faults  of  journalism,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
view  without  respect  the  career  of  a  man  who,  handi- 
capped at  the  start  financially  and  educationally,  won  a 
respectable  place  in  public  life  by  industry  and  character, 
and,  living-  by  his  pen,  never'  stooped  to  advocate  a 
cause  in  which  he  did  not  believe.    He  remarks  some- 
what naively  that  on  his  entry  into  Parliament  he  had 
not  acquired  "much  in  the  way  of  a  practical  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  Irish  land-tenure  system  ".  In 
that  fact,  however,  lay  much  of  his  value  to  his  party. 
When  rich  farmers  were  deliberately  withholding  rent 
and  poor  ones  were  moonlighting-,  Mr.  McCarthy's 
sentimental  conviction  that  it  was  all  the  landlords' 
fault  expressed  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  average  M. P. 
One  could  not  imagine  Mr.  McCarthy  cutting  oft"  the 
tail  of  the  most  Orange  of  cows,  and  since  he  approved 
of  the  Land   League  it  was  clear   that   that  body 
was   unfairly   maligned.      There   is   a   story   of  an 
officer  who  had  sympathised  with   Butt's  "Conser- 
vative Home  Rule  "  politics  and  who,  returning-  to 
Ireland  some  fifteen  years  later,  was  asked  to  stand  as 
a  Nationalist.    He  attended  a  few  meetings  and  was 
horror-struck.    "  You  can't  expect  me  ",  he  said,  "  to 
go  about  shouting  «  To  hell  with  the  Queen  I'"  "Of 
course  not,  my  dear  fellow",  replied   his  would-be 
sponsor,  "  we've  got  lots  of  boys  to  do  that  part  of  the 
work  :   we  don't  want  you  for  that  at  all  !  "  Mr. 
McCarthy's  function  was* to  impress  English  Liberals 
with  the  idea  of  the  union  of  hearts,  and  he  fulfilled  it 
admirably.    A  few  genuinely  moderate  men  are  some- 
times of  immense  use  to  a  revolutionary-  party.  His 
aloofness  from  the  practical  side  of  Irish 'life  came  out 
when  this  believer  in  reconciliation  refused  to  join  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  "  Round  Table  Conference"  on  Irish 
agriculture  lest  the  shadow  of  legislative  independence 
should  be  diminished.    Perhaps  because  of  this  aloof- 
ness Mr.  McCarthy  regards  the  whole  human  race  with 
an  amiability  which,  though  most  creditable  to  his 
character,  palls  upon  the  reader.     But  this  quality 
enables  him  to  give  a  charming  sketch  of  Cork  during 
his  youth,  when  the  clarion  of  Young  Ireland  roused 
the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  every  clever  boy. 

Amiability  is  not  too  abundant  in  the  recollections  of 
Mr.  Hussey,  whom  no  one  ever  described  as  "  a  nice 
old  gentleman  for  a  tea-party  ",  though  many  have 
known  him  as  a  brilliant  raconteur  at  the  dinner-table. 
His  book  is  a  mosaic  of  good  Irish  stories,  and  if  some 
that  he  prints  are  not  new,  they  very  probably  were 
when  Mr.  Hussey  first  told  them.  We  cannot  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  editor  :  the  book  is  loosely 
arranged  and  chaotic— as  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  a 
reproduction  of  spoken  reminiscences,  but  there  are 
many  slips  which  seem  to  show  ignorance  of  Ireland, 
such  as  "superise"  for  "  souperise  "  (i.e.  pervert  by 
gifts  of  soup),  "Judge  Keagh "  for  "Keogh",  and 
"Clonbrook"  for  "  Clonbrock  ".  An  O'Connell  story 
is  twice  printed  in  full.  The  anecdotes,  however, 
illustrate  most  vividly  all  kinds  of  phases  of  Irish 
character.  We  were  especially  taken  by  the  widow 
who,  when  her  priest  lent  her  a  machine  for  spraving 
potatoes,  "  sprayed  half  the  field  to  please  his  reverence, 
but  left  the  rest  to  God  "  ! 

The  Husseys  were  probably  of  Norman  origin,  and 
were  established  in  Munster  by  the  fourteenth  century. 
Ihey  suffered  confiscation  under  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well, sent  members  to  the  1689  Parliament  of  James  II. 
and  survived  the  penal  laws  as  Kerry  landowners. 
Mr.  Hussey's  Roman  Catholic  father  married  a  Pro- 
testant, and  the  children  were  brought  up  in  the 
Established  Church.  A  man  of  such  antecedents, 
related  to  most  of  the  other  old  Kerry  families,  is  far 
from  the  imaginary  land-agents  and  landlords  ("  Eng- 
lishmen by  birth  and  consequentlv  aliens  in  heart, 
despots  by  instinct,  absentees  by  inclination  ")  of  the 
tenian  press.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  surprising 
that  one  who  watched  the  land-war  at  close  quarters, 


seeing  for  himself  the  real  nature  of  boycotting  and  the 
agrarian  campaign,  should  express  views  which  will 
grate  upon  the  sentimentalist.  Mr.  Hussey  certainly 
idealises  the  state  of  rural  Ireland  before  the  Land 
League,  and  his  well-founded  objections  to  the  details 
of  the  land  legislation  blind  him  to  the  crying 
need  of  reform  in  the  old  land-system.  The  general 
reader  will  find  too  much  about  agrarian  politics,  but 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  pretend  to 
believe  that  legislation  has  done  no  injustice  to  Irish 
landlords  certain  facts  and  figures  about  the  Colthurst 
estate.  In  1850  the  rental  was  "  over  £4,(100  ",  during- 
the  next  thirty  years  the  landlord  spent  ^30,000  on 
improvements,  and  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  the  rent 
was  reduced  by  the  Land  Commission  to  ,£3,600.  We 
have  of  course  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
original  rent  was  excessive,  but  it  is  clear  that  here 
the  Land  Act  hit  an  improving  landlord  very  hard. 
Mr.  Hussey,  as  both  landlord  and  agent,  is  naturally  a 
partisan,  but  he  has  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  Irish 
land,  and  the  reader  who  disentangles  his  statements 
of  fact  (which  are  absolutely  accurate)  from  the  political 
invective  in  which  he  too  often  shrouds  them  wiM 
realise  the  amazingly  unfair  nature  of  the  Gladstonian 
system  which  Land  Purchase  is  gradually  abolishing. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  volume  should  contain  so  much 
gossip  about  Lord-Lieutenants  and  the  like,  but  Mr. 
Hussey's  experiences  before  various  Commissions  are 
amusing.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1884  to  blow  up 
his  house  with  dynamite,  but  such  trifles  did  not  affect 
his  spirits  or  his  conduct,  and  he  lived  to  be  once  more 
a  popular  figure  in  Kerry.  The  Edenburn  outrage, 
might  have  had  horrible  effects,  but  the  intended  victim 
turns  cheerily  from  it  to  describe  a  bogus  outrage  con- 
cocted by  a  farmer  to  get  rid  of  his  mother-in-law,  a 
dour  Ulsterwoman  who  was  deaf  to  such  hints  as 
"The  North  has  fine  air,  would  not  a  change  back 
there  get  you  your  health  ?  " 

Underneath  all  these  stories  is  a  very  close  knowledge 
of  the  Munster  peasantry,  their  codes  of  life  and  ways 
of  thought.  The  oddly  unsentimental  view  of  marriage- 
prevalent  in  the  Irish  farming  class  is  excellently 
described.  Mr.  Hussey  has  genuine  sympathy  for  his 
countrymen,  in  spite  of  his  strong  political  views,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  allowed  a  number  of  isolated 
utterances,  which  will  be  read  by  the  unintelligent  as 
wholesale  denunciations  of  the  Irish  character,  to  stand 
in  the  text.  The  fact  is  that  there  was  something  very 
like  a  jacquerie  in  Kerry  in  the  'eighties,  and  the  shee/ 
brutality  of  many  of  the  outrages  condoned  by  popular 
opinion  justifies  strong  speaking  from  an  eye-witness. 
In  spite  of  its  haphazard  nature,  and  occasional  extra- 
vagances, the  book  is  certainly  the  most  entertaining 
record  that  has  appeared  since  Mr.  Le  Fanu's  "  Seventy 
Years  of  Irish  Life". 


JAPANESE  DEVELOPMENT. 
"Dai  Nippon."    By  Henry  Dyer.    London:  Blackie. 
1904.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  work  is  comprehensive  in  its  scheme  ;  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  connected  with  the  material 
development  of  Japan  which  is  not  dealt  with  at  greater 
or  less  length.  Dr.  Dyer  went  to  Japan  in  1873,  as 
principal  of  an  engineering  college  which  was  founded 
in  that  year.  He  remained  ten  years,  and  though 
his  specific  duties  were  as  onerous  and  absorbing-  as- 
they  were  ultimately  successful,  they  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  giving  the  abundant  attention  of  a 
philosophic  and  cultured  mind  to  the  problems, 
of  national  development  which  Japan  presented  to 
his  gaze.  His  own  personal  experiences  are  too 
remote  to  be  of  more  than  historical  value  at  the 
present  day  when  the  Japanese  are  no  longer  the 
schoolboys  he  knew,  but  fully  grown  men  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  the  attributes  of 
vigorous  manhood.  He  has,  however,  liberally  utilised 
everything  that  has  been  written  in  recent  years  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  and  with  very  generous 
quotations  from  all  of  them  has  compiled  a  book,  which 
we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  as  a  clear,  careful 
and  concise  description  of  present-day  Japan,  undis- 
figured  by  glaring  inaccuracy. 
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To  what  the  modern  makers  of  Japan  have  already 
achieved  we  need  not  refer  at  any  length.  They  have 
changed  a  country  sunk  in  feudal  anarchy,  bankrupt  in 
its  finances,  ignorant,  impotent  almost  for  its  own  de- 
fence, into  a  nation  of  unquestionable  financial  solvency, 
strong  enough  not  only  to  take  care  of  itself  but  to  wage 
successfully  an  aggressive  war  against  a  great  military 
power.  "They  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  national 
progress  in  a  system  of  education  which  is  very  complete 
in  every  department ;  they  have  developed  their  railways, 
their  shipping,  their  telegraphs,  and  other  appliances 
of  modern  life  to  an  astonishing  extent  ;  their  industry 
and  their  commerce  have  made  wonderful  development, 
and  the  machinery  of  legislation  and  administration  has 
been  brought  into  line  with  those  of  European  coun- 
tries ".  Dr.  Dyer  describes  how  all  these  achievements 
have  been  brought  about  and  from  what  they  started. 
He  exults  without  offensive  arrogance  in  his  own  share 
in  them.  He  was  the  founder  of  engineering  science  in 
Japan.  His  college  was  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful of  all  educational  institutions,  and  it  is  not 
only  in  railways  and  docks  and  similar  direct  products 
of  engineering  skill,  that  his  pupils  have  rendered 
valuable  service,  but  in  the  arm}'  and  navy  and  in 
manufacturing  industry.  He  deals  not  only  with  the 
past  and  present,  but  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  on  the 
realms  of  the  future,  and  his  views  are  marked  by  some 
elements  of  novelty. 

A  nation  which,  as  Japan  has  done,  increases  her 
foreign  trade  within  twenty  years  from  less  than  forty 
to  over  six  hundred  million  dollars  and  her  export  of 
fully  manufactured  goods  from  practically  nothing  to 
close  on  one  hundred  million  dollars,  has  already  set 
an  example  which,  although  it  may  not  be  intensified 
by  an  equal  ratio  of  advance  in  the  future,  should 
before  long-  exercise  effect  even  on  the  conservative 
Chinese.  But  though  Japan's  military  efficiency  is 
unquestionable,  we  believe  much  has  still  to  be  done 
before  she  can  attain  the  commercial  supremacy  in 
the  Far  East  to  which  she  aspires.  A  radical  re- 
formation must  be  effected  in  the  character  both 
of  her  traders  and  her  workmen  and  in  her  indus- 
trial organisation  and  management.  Her  traders 
continue  dishonest  and  untrustworthy  in  all  trans- 
actions, her  workmen  incapable  of  continued  and 
assiduous  labour,  addicted  to  frequent  rests  during 
their  working  hours,  requiring  almost  equally  frequent 
entire  holidays.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
uniformity  of  standard  in  their  work.  Her  fac- 
tories are  ill  managed.  Competent  supervision  of  the 
workmen  by  capable  overseers,  discipline,  economic 
division  of  labour,  are  elements  lacking  in  nearly  all, 
and  the  patriarchal  spirit,  which  requires  those  who 
occupy  responsible  and  influential  positions  to  provide 
for  all  their  relatives,  produces  an  excessive  number 
of  employes  in  every  department.  Cheap  labour,  if 
due  consideration  is  given  to  its  quality,  no  longer 
exists.  The  former  subservient  docility  of  her  work- 
men is  being  replaced  by  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  labour.  Wages,  the  cost  of  living,  the 
standard  of  comfort,  the  price  of  coal  have  all  largely 
risen  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  commercial, 
if  socially  illegitimate,  advantages  Japan  has  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  in  these  respects  as  compared  with 
Western  countries  are  steadily  diminishing.  We 
cannot  therefore  accept  the  current  extravagant  views  of 
Japan's  immediate  future  as  a  formidable  industrial 
competitor  with  the  West.  But  she  has  reached  the 
limit  of  her  agricultural  capacity,  and  her  ability  to 
maintain  her  position  as  a  great  military  power  and  to 
provide  the  expenditure  necessary  for  it  depends  on  the 
development  of  her  manufacturing  industry. 


SEMIRAMIS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

"  The  Courtships  of  Catharine  the  Great."    By  Philip  W. 
Sergeant.  London:  T.  Werner  Laurie.  1905.  10s. 6d. 

net. 

TN  his  preface  the  author  reminds  us  that  the  French 
writer  M.  C.  de  la  Riviere  classes  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  Maria  Theresa  and  Catharine  the  Great,  with 
"  King  Voltaire  "  as  the  real  masters  of  the  eighteenth 


century,  which  has  also  been  styled  "the  most  human 
century  ".  We  must  form  our  judgment  therefore  of 
the  character  and  life  of  Catharine  II.  in  accordance 
with  the  manners,  morals  and  politics  of  the  period. 
The  main  obstacle  to  dealing  fairly  with  Catharine's 
biography  consists  above  all  others  in  the  difficulty  of 
separating  fiction  from  facts  in  the  circumstances 
which  must  have  largely  helped  to  develop  her 
nature  and  temperament  for  good  or  evil.  Thus 
whilst,  according  to  one  author,  her  husband  Peter  III. 
was  a  monarch  worthy  to  be  loved,  a  prince  full  of  good- 
ness and  humanity,  others  look  upon  him  as  an  utter 
imbecile,  a  sot  devoid  of  all  manly  qualities.  Even  his 
own  aunt,  the  th'en  reigning  Empress  Elizabeth,  who 
held  him  in  sufficient  affection  to  choose  him  as  her 
heir,  could  yet  call  him  "  my  damned  fool  of  a  nephew". 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  history  in  the  main 
upholds  this  latter  view.  Catharine's  character  conse- 
quently can  only  be  judged  relatively  according  to  the 
general  estimate  formed  of  her  husband  and  of  the 
abnormal  surroundings  of  her  lifetime.  Married  at  the 
ag"e  of  mere  childhood,  a  wife  in  name  only,  she  was 
isolated  in  a  foreign  land  in  the  most  corrupt  Court  in 
Europe,  where  intrigue  was  universal  traditionally  from 
Empress  downward.  Catharine's  numerous  love 
affairs  naturally  make  the  story  of  her  reign  a  choice 
morsel  for  the  delectation  of  readers  of  scandal.  At  the 
same  time,  and  curiously  enough,  inviewingthe  historyof 
Russia  during  her  period,  Catharine  the  lover  dwindles 
into  a  secondary  place  beside  Catharine  the  clever 
stateswoman  and  astute  politician.  Her  choice  of 
favourites  was  guided  more  by  the  exigencies  of  her 
fixed  policy  than  by  the  dictates  of  her  affections.  Ex- 
tremely interesting  and  pleasant  reading  as  are  Mr. 
Sergeant's  pages  he  has  perhaps  omitted  to  give  suffi- 
cient prominence  to  this  notable  fact.  As  he  remarks, 
the  territorial  gains  to  Russia  in  Catharine's  thirty-four 
years'  reign  were  three  times  more  than  the  size  of  the 
British  Isles.  She  found  Russia  a  nation  of  twenty- 
three  millions  with  little  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  and  left  behind  her  a  nation  of  nearly  forty 
millions  and  a  position  almost  of  arbiter  in  Europe. 
She  was  certainly  aided  in  this  by  the  men  whom  she 
chose  as  her  lovers,  most  of  them  distinguished  generals 
and  builders  of  empire.  The  excellent  lithograph  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Catharine  II.  considerably  enhances 
the  value  of  this  volume. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline."    By  Elinor  Glyn. 
London :  Duckworth.    1905.  6s. 

Mrs.  Glyn's  work  affects  different  people  differently, 
who  are  equally  conversant  with  the  life  which  she  sets 
herself  to  depict.  Thus  her  "  Visits  of  Elizabeth" — 
the  volume  by  which  she  made  her  name — struck  some 
experienced  readers  as  highly  offensive  and  vulgar, 
whilst  others  were  struck  merely  by  its  humour  and  the 
quickness  of  observation  displayed  in  it,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  general  rule,  those  who  found  matter  of 
offence  in  it,  were  blinded  by  their  outraged  tastes,  to 
its  real  and  peculiar  merits.  The  main  ground  of 
exception  taken  to  this  volume  was  the  tendency  which 
it  exhibited  to  identify  society  generally  with  the 
habitual  breaking  of  as  many  commandments  as 
possible,  or  rather  one  as  often  as  possible.  This,  said 
her  adverse  critics — and  there  were  many  among  them 
whose  worldly  wisdom  she  would  herself  respect— gives 
a  totally  wrong  impression  of  society  taken  as  a  whole,' 
and  suggests  an  acquaintance  with  it  made  less  through 
personal  contact  than  through  a  study  of  the  reports  of 
divorce-cases,  and  the  gossip  of  social  newspapers.  With 
this  last  criticism  we  cannot  ourselves  agree  ;  for  Mrs. 
;  Glyn's  pictures  of  life  are  evidently  those  of  a  close 
i  personal  observer.  We  agree,  however,  with  her 
censors,  that  she  was,  in  her  first  volume,  tempted  to 
look  for  her  models  in  too  limited  a  field.  It  is  no  sign 
of  any  real  acquaintance  with  society  to  be  too  much 
occupied  with  one  particular  section  of  it.  But  these 
observations  apply  principally  to  her  first  volume  ;  they 
apply  less  to  her  second  ;  they  apply  least  to  her 
third.    In  "  The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine  "  fairly  well- 
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conducted  people  began  to  exhibit  themselves  as 
wearers  of  eminently  well-made  clothes  ;  and  in  "The 
Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline"  the  balance  between  vice 
and  virtue  may  be  called  very  nearly  normal.  The  only 
fault  which,  as  a  matter  of  general  treatment,  we  are 
inclined  to  find  with  the  writer  in  respect  of  her  present 
volume,  is  one  which  she  shares  with  not  a  few 
of  her  sex — that  is  to  say,  an  undue  passion  for 
dukes.  Novelists  are  apt  to  forget  that  dukes, 
except  for  the  few  young  ladies  who  happen  to 
have  a  chance  of  marrying  those  that  are  marriageable, 
are  far  more  important  personages  outside  society  than 
in  it.  The  most  elegant  social  landscape  may  be  quite 
complete  without  one ;  and  since  the  whole  British 
Empire  can  only  produce  some  twenty,  if  every  young 
lady  in  a  novel  is  to  have  one  for  a  husband,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  Mrs.  Glyn  will,  before  they  have 
done,  have  married  all  the  dukes  in  existence  three  or 
four  times  over. 

Mrs.  Glyn,  however,  may  be  reassured.  We  may 
say  of  her  novels  what  cannot  be  said  of  many,  that 
they  have  the  peculiar  charm  of  an  engaging  feminine 
personality,  which  almost  disarms  criticism  even  in 
the  act  of  provoking  it.  If  to  her  books  some 
female  errors  fall,  her  pages  seem  to  smile  at  us, 
and  the  female  errors  are  forgotten.  Her  merits, 
indeed,  are  not  only  pleasanter,  but  are  easier  to 
describe  than  her  defects  ;  and  in  the  present  volume 
they  exhibit  themselves  at  their  best.  They  consist, 
principally,  of  a  quick,  humorous,  and  singularly 
shrewd  observation,  and  a  style  admirably  adapted 
to  reproduce  her  impressions,  a  style  which  has  all  the 
qualities  of  an  agreeable  voice  speaking.  There  is 
hardly  a  page  in  this  book  which  is  not  fresh  with 
the  breath  of  realities  actually  observed  ;  and  she  not 
only  makes  the  reader  conscious  of  her  own  voice  in 
the  narrative,  but  she  makes  him  hear  also  the  voices 
of  most  of  her  characters,  with  every  little  typical  nuance 
of  tone,  manner,  and  phraseology.  In  order  to  under- 
stand her  full  merit  in  this  respect,  let  the  reader  turn 
from  Mrs.  Glyn's  smart  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  those, 
we  will  not  say  of  Miss  Corelli,  who  are  mere 
monstrosities,  but  of  many  novelists  who  are  really 
familiar  with  the  world — such,  for  instance,  as  Whyte 
Melville — and  he  will  see  the  difference.  Whyte 
Melville  knew  his  world  thoroughly,  a  great  deal 
better  probably  than  Mrs.  Glyn  knows  hers ;  but 
he  did  not  possess  the  rare  faculty  possessed  by  her  of 
making  her  characters  actually  audible  personages. 
On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Glyn's  gifts  seem  to  us  greater 
than  the  uses  to  which  she  has  thus  far  put  them. 

"  His  Island  Princess."   By  W.  Clark  Russell.   London  : 
Methuen.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell's  latest  novel  is  in  his  more 
vigorous  manner  and  should  please  his  admirers, 
although  the  characters  and  incidents  are  of  a  type 
that  he  has  made  familiar,  while  the  grammar  is  occa- 
sionally at  fault.  His  hero  (a  tiresome  youth  to  our 
thinking)  sails  as  mate  in  a  convict  ship  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  Commodore  Phillip,  of  Botany  Bay  fame. 
Kidnapped  on  the  high  seas  by  an  American  whaler,  he 
suffers  shipwreck  and  drifts  to  a  South  Sea  island, 
where  he  is  welcomed  by  an  amiable  Scottish  lunatic  and 
his  lovely  daughter,  the  sole  inhabitants.  The  heroine's 
father  believes  himself  rightful  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  :  hence  the  book's  title.  The  lady  bears  a 
family  likeness  to  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Whiteing's  "  The 
Island  ",  and  merits  a  more  interesting  husband  and  a 
less  disastrous  end  than  Mr.  Clark  Russell  allots  her. 
We  leave  the  hero  in  Valparaiso,  about  to  undergo 
further  adventures  which  "  five  times  the  length  of  this 
tale  would  not  contain".  The  sanctimonious  American 
kidnapper  is  the  most  interesting  person  in  the  book, 
but  unhappily  he  is  stabbed  prematurely. 

"A  Dog's  Tale."   By  Mark  Twain.    London  and  New 
York:  Harper.   1905.   2s.  net. 

Mark  Twain  has  spoiled  the  effect  of  a  story  designed 
to  protest  against  scientific  cruelty  by  very  tedious  and 
pointless  jocularity  at  the  outset.  The  dog's  mother 
learns  long  words  from  human  beings  and  repeats  them 
to  impress  other  dogs  :  "  She  would  say,  as  calm  as  a 


summer's  day,  '  It's  synonymous  witli  supererogation  ', 
or  some  godless  long  reptile  of  a  word  like  that." 
Thus  we  get  very  tired  of  the  canine  autobiography- 
before  the  pathetic  stop  is  pressed.  It  is  difficult  to 
accept  a  man  of  science  who,  when  his  pet  dog  had 
rescued  his  child  from  a  fire,  would  vivisect  its  puppy 
in  its  presence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  lover  of 
dogs  should  spoil  his  plea  on  their  behalf  by  such 
unreal  devices.  Mr.  Smedley's  four  illustrations  show 
more  understanding  of  dogs  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  text,  which  will  appeal  only  to  confirmed  senti- 
mentalists. 

"Eve  and  the  Law."    By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1905.  6s. 

"  It  occurred  to  Eve  as  she  spoke  that  her  word> 
recalled  a  melodrama  she  had  once  sat  and  almost 
laughed  through.  She  realised  now  that  she  had  been 
wrong  to  want  to  laugh.  The  stalls  sometimes  hold 
life  to  be  an  amusing  and  polished  comedy  ;  in  reality 
it  is  hot  melodrama."  With  the  frank  avowal  of  the 
last  sentence  possibly  some  of  us  may  hesitate  to  agree  : 
but  hesitation  is  foreign  to  the  authors  of  "Eve 
and  the  Law  ",  who  at  least  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Only,  if  life  is  hot,  "  Eve  and  the  Law  " 
is  positively  boiling  ;  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  exceedingly  unlike  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  portray.  The  initial  episode,  wherein  an  English 
girl  who  has  made  a  stolen  match  with  a  Frenchman 
is  deserted  by  her  husband  during  the  honeymoon,  is 
credible.  Celebrated  in  England,  the  marriage  did  not 
hold  good  in  France,  and  some  Frenchmen  are  scoun- 
drels. But  the  succeeding  events  are  entirely  pre- 
posterous and  can  only  be  recommended  to  those  who 
feel  no  qualms  in  swallowing  the  "hot-melodrama" 
theory.  Other  people  will  do  well  to  let  the  book 
alone. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Italian  Villas  and  their  Gardens."  By  Edith  Wharton.  With 
Pictures  by  Maxfleld  Parrish.  London :  Lane.  1904. 
21s.  net. 

Mrs.  Wharton  writes  of  Italian  villas  with  restraint  and. 
judgment.  Her  severe  concentration  leaves  the  writer  free 
to  insist  the  more  on  the  distinctive  feature  of  Italian  garden- 
ing of  the  better  age,  namely  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  its 
design  not  only  to  the  architecture  of  the  villa,  but  to  the 
features  of  the  landscape  in  which  it  was  set,  simple,  if  the 
outlook  called  the  eye  away,  intricate  with  complex  groupings 
of  portico  and  fountain  where  the  view  was  unimpressive,  as  at 
Lante,  most  beautiful  of  pleasure  grounds,  known  happily  to 
few  among  the  crowds  of  tourists  who  would  vulgarise  it  did 
they  see  its  loveliness.  Mrs.  Wharton  has  made  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  If  she  is  less  learned 
than  Gurlitt,  or  Tuckerman,  she  is  far  more  readable.  Her 
judgment  is  sound  and  her  taste  mature.  It  is  somewhat  to  be 
regretted  that  her  aloofness  from  what  is  widely  known 
restrains  her  from  describing  more  fully  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Vignola,  the  important  villa  [of  Caprarola — "the  work  of  one" 
says  Gurlitt,  who  tore  himself  loose  from  the  tradition  of  Italian 
palace  architecture.  Caprarola  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  Italy.  Burckhardt  thought  the  house 
"perhaps  the  highest  example  of  restrained  majesty  which 
secular  architecture  has  achieved ".  It  is  true,  as  Mrs. 
Wharton  says,  that  much  has  been  written  of  Caprarola,  but  not 
in  works  accessible  to  those  into  whose  hands  this  book  wilt 
fall.  Moreover,  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  to  give 
some  description  of  the  internal  decorations  by  Zucchero,  with 
their  wealth  of  Farnese  portraits,  concerning  which  Vasari 
waxed  so  eloquent  in  his  prolix  way.  Mrs.  Wharton  has  cast 
her  net  widely,  and  written  of  villas  in  many  provinces  of  Italy. 
She  scarcely  travels  south  of  Rome.  The  gardens  of  Posilipo 
do  not  attract  her,  and  the  wonderful  Moorish  villa  at  Ravello' 
is  unmentioned,  while  the  late  Renaissance  work  of  Fontana 
and  Tebaldi  is  lovingly  described.  Mrs.  Wharton  is  fortunate 
in  her  illustrator ;  and  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish's  drawings  are 
deserving  of  a  full  measure  of  credit  in  the  production  of  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  book. 

"Historical  Mysteries."     By   Andrew  Lang.     London:  Smith, 
Elder.    1904.    9s.  net. 

Mr.  Lang's  facile  and  cultured  pen  makes  all  subjects  attrac- 
tive, even  the  well-worn  themes  he  has  dealt  with  here  ;  but, 
though  they  were  doubtless  well  conceived  as  magazine  articles, 
we  fail  to  see  sufficient  justification  for  their  reappearance  in  the 
form  of  a  book.  Surely  "  The  Cardinal's  Necklace"  and  "  The 
Chevalier  d'Eon  "  have  been  explained  away  ad  nauseam.  And 
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■who  at  this  time  of  day  wants  to  hear  any  more  about  the 
Comte  de  S.  Germain  ?  We  must  be  thankful  to  be  spared 
further  investigations  into  the  career  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  or  the  authorship  of  "  Junius'  Letters  ".  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  many  of  these  tales  are  called  "Historical 
Mysteries",  a  title  which  seems  to  imply  a  connexion  with 
political  events  of  importance.  The  mystery  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  no  longer  a  mystery  at  all,  has  of  course  a  very  close 
connexion  with  affairs  of  real  moment,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  Elizabeth  Canning  and- Douglas  Home  and  their  adven- 
tures. The  real  mysteries  of  history  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
obscure  causes  which  influenced  great  events. 

"  A  Vagabond  in  Asia."     By  Edmund  Candler.     New  Edition. 
London :  Greening.    1905.  5s. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1899.  Mr.  Candler's 
record  of  travel  off  the  beaten  track  in  Burma,  Siam,  and  the 
Shan  States  is  an  entertaining  account  of  the  course  taken  by 
an  attack  of  the  "  reiselust  or  go-fever  ;!  to  which  all  vagabonds 
are  subject.  In  Siam  he  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  move 
about  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Prince  Damrong  him- 
self. Mr.  Candler  has  always  had  a  leaning  for  Asiatic  adven- 
ture. He  was  among  the  journalists  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Younghusband's  mission  to  Lhasa. 

Twenty-three  Oxford  tutors  and  lecturers  in  modern  history 
have  written  and  printed  a  Letter  to  the  Regius  Professor 
commenting  on  his  inaugural  lecture.  (Oxford  :  Baxter's  Press. 
1905.  6d.)  We  referred  to  this  lecture  at  the  time  it  was 
published.  It  was  a  piece  of  work  which  produced  by  a  great 
historian  would  have  added  to  his  enduring  reputation.  So, 
clearly  think  Mr.  Firth's  friends  and  colleagues  at  Oxford. 
They  are  at  quite  acute  pains  to  explain  to  him  how  much  they 
admire  their  Regius  Professor,  and  how  glad  they  were  to 
welcome  him  to  the  chair  of  Stubbs,  Freeman,  and  Froude. 
They  might  seem  to  admire  too  much,  were  it  not  for  the  dry 
criticism,  the  really  practical  point  of  the  Letter,  which  these 
'  areful  but  sincere  compliments  perforce  lead  on  to.  The 
tutors  and  lecturers  feel  that  the  Regius  Professor  uninten- 
tionally did  them  an  indifferent  turn  when  he  dwelt  on  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Schools  in  the  work  of 
developing  historians  as  distinct  from  students  of  history.  They 
demur  to  his  statement  that  the  class  lists  of  the  last  twenty 
years  contain  few  names  of  men  who  have  published  historical 
work,  and  furnish  an  appendix  giving  the  names  of  a  number 
of  writers  on  history  who  did  take  history  for  their  finals.  We 
are  not  profoundly  impressed  by  some  of 'the  names  on  this  list. 
Still  in  this  and  one  or  two  other  matters  Mr.  Firth  did  seem 
to  us  to  overlook  somewhat  the  fine  work,  outside  the  domain 
of  original  research  and  the  writing  of  history,  which  the  His- 
tory school  has  achieved.  It  was  a  defect  in  a  paper  of  singular 
attraction  and  strength.  The  Oxford  tutors  and  lecturers  have 
right  on  their  side.  We  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Professor  Firth  did  not  now  take  the  same  view. 

We  have  received  the  "  Eton  Calendar  for  1905  "  (Spottis- 
v.oode.  2s.)  We  have  come  across  no  calendar  of  its  sort  so 
v.ell  edited  and  indexed. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Notes  from  a  Diary."    By  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff.    2  vols. 
London:  Murray.    1905.  18s. 

Nothing  is  left  to  be  said  of  Sir  Grant  Duffs  Diary  except 
that  it  is  ended.  The  two  volumes  cover  the  years  from  1896 
10  1901  :  the  rest  is  silence.  Scarcely  a  detail  of  the  common 
conversation  is  omitted  ;  and  how  terribly  soon  after  all  these 
little  gatherings,  generally  at  meals,  the  notebook  must  have 
come  out.  After  reading  of  stories,  sayings,  little  criticisms  of 
ephemeral  books,  it  comes  on  one  with  a  delightful  surprise  to 
find  now  and  again  that  the  autobiographist  let  himself  go 
on  a  visit  to  Kew  or  a  single  beautiful  plant.  Less  of  the 
notebook  and  more  of  the  observer  would  have  made  a  better 
book. 

"  The  Life  Story  of  Charlotte  de  Tremoille."    By  Mary  C.  Rowsell. 
London:  Kegan  Paul.    1905.  6s. 

Speaking  roughly  people  who  publish  lives  trust  either  that  the 
fame  of  the  hero  of  the  story  will  atone  for  their  own  literary 
insufficiency  or  that  their  own  piety  and  worthiness  will  be 
taken  as  compensation  for  the  poverty  of  their  subject.  The 
story  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  ought  to  carry  anyone  through, 
and  her  biographer  has  a  very  sound  view  of  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  time.  The  estimate  of  Laud  and 
Charles  I.  is  excellent.  The  quotations  from  letters  and  con- 
temporary documents  are  well  selected,  but  the  book  is  hardly 
"serious  biography  ;  and  the  style  abounds  in  banal  phrase. 
The  "  romantic  story  stands  enshrined  in  England's  historic 
annals  "  is  an  example  of  the  grand  and  "  the  above  enumerated 
comestibles  "  of  the  humorous  style.  What  we  most  missed  in 
!"e  .7£f.ter  o{  thc  book  was  any  full  inquiry  into  the  part  played 
by  William  Christian  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  subject  needs 
research.  Scott,  who  is  not  alluded  to,  so  perverted  the  history 
of  the  period— making  the  Countess  of  Derby  a  Roman 


Catholic  and  giving  a  perverted  view  of  Christian — that  a  true 
picture  of  this  slighted  incident  in  the  Countess'  life  history 
would  have  been  doubly  valuable.  j  ■ 

"  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold."    By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.     London  : 
Murray.    1904.    2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  popular  edition  of  the  well-known  Life  by  Dean 
Stanley,  which  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  since  it  appeared  in 
1844  has  passed  through  many  editions.  It  contains  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Teachers'  Edition,  written  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
in  1901,  the  author's  preface  to  the  original  edition,  and  his 
preface  to  the  twelfth  edition  in  1881.  We  may  remark  of  this 
latter  preface  that  it  overrates  ';  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  "  as  a 
picture  of  Arnold.  That  famous  book  shows  Arnold  as  a  strong 
master  whom  the  boys  first  feared  and  then  loved,  but  it 
contains  no  description  of  his  methods  or  his  ideas  that  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  this  biography  of  Stanley's.  Pro- 
bably as  the  copyright  is  about  to  expire  or  has  expired,  there 
may  be  other  reprints,  but  they  will  be  very  difficult  to  produce 
so  well,  if  at  all,  at  an  equally  low  price.  The  pictures  of 
Rugby  are  all  capital,  and  all  the  illustrations  are  accurately 
produced. 

"Six  Great  Schoolmasters."    By  F.  D.  How.    London:  Methuen. 
1905.    7s.  6d. 

The  idea  in  lumping  together  these  six  schoolmasters, 
Hawtrey,  Moberly,  Kennedy,  Vaughan,  Temple  and  Bradley, 
is  to  show  the  remarkable  revolution  in  education  which  began 
about  1835  and  was  chiefly  influenced  by  those  men.  But  the 
idea  does  not  get  much  beyond  the  preface.  The  lives  are 
detached  and  the  little  anecdotes  that  grew  up  round  these 
schoolmasters  are  given  as  much  place  as  their  educational 
theories.  But  the  lives  independently  taken  show  astonishing 
thoroughness  in  collection.  We  can,  for  example,  recollect 
only  one  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  facetiae,  treasured  in  school  oral 
tradition,  which  is  not  included  in  this  brief  Life.  But  the  work 
would  have  been  more  valuable  as  six  little  books  than  one 
big  book.    The  thesis  is  too  slender. 

"  William  Bodham  Donne  and  his  Friends."     By  Catherine  B. 
Johnson.    London :  Methuen.    1905.    10s.  6d. 

Is  the  great  charm  that  her  grandfather's  personality  exer- 
cised when  he  was  alive  sufficient  reason  for  a  granddaughter 
to  try  to  recover  it  in  a  book  on  him  ?  We  hold  not.  It  is 
true  that  Donne'  knew-  many  interesting  people  :  his  cousin 
Cowper,  FitzGerald,  Archbishop  Trench,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble, 
and  wrote  to  them  and  received  from  them  many  good  letters. 
But  how  can  anyone  out  of  the  family  care  for  hundreds  of 
closely  printed  pages  of  letters  of  a  man  whom  they  have 
scarcely  heard  of ;  and  even  Mrs.  Kemble  did  not  always  put 
her  soul  into  her  letters.  One  desires  "the  great  remedy" 
which  in  a  very  interesting  letter  FitzGerald  wished  he  could 
apply  to  "  David  Copperfield  " — "  a  pair  of  scissors  ". 

"  Bygones  Worth   Remembering."    2  Vols.    By  G.  J.  Holyoake. 
London:  Unwin.    1905.  21s. 

The  presumption  in  the  title  is  considerable,  especially  as 
Mr.  Holyoake  has  put  what  presumably  he  thinks  most  worth 
remembering  in  his  "  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life  ".  One 
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volume  would  have  been  enough,  and  might  have  made  a 
really  good  book.  Mr.  Holyoake  has  some  real  things  to  say, 
and  it  cannot  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  hear  of  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mill  and  not  least  Harriet 
Martineau,  from  one  who  knew  them  well.  But  the  incidental 
literary  criticism  might  generally  have  been  spared.  Never- 
theless, it  is  pleasant  to  see,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
book  as  a  book,  that  Mr.  Holyoake  as  he  approaches  ninety 
has  still  the  exuberant  vitality  to  do  such  work.  It  is  virile 
even  when  too  long-winded,  and  nearly  always  interesting. 

"  A  Belle  of  the  Fifties."    By  Ada  Sterling.    London:  Heinemann. 
1905.    10s.  6d. 

It  is  well  to  plunge  into  things.  ''The  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  by  which  title  Mrs.  Clement  C.  Clay,  jun. 
(now  Mrs.  Clay  Clopton)  was  known  during  the  period  com- 
prised by  1850-87,  &c." — is  the  first  sentence  of  the  preface.  The 
subject  of  the  book  seems  not  to  be  of  great  intrinsic  interest, 
although  the  biographer  has  come  upon  no  one  "  whose  belle- 
ship  has  been  so  long  sustained  or  whose  magnetism  and 
compelling  fascinations  have  swayed  often  so  universally ". 
No  doubt  she  was  one  of  those  women  round  whom  events  of 
national  history  may  be  made  to  group  themselves  pleasantly 
enough  ;  but  not  everything  she  did  is  of  interest.  A  good 
half  of  this  very  ponderous  book  might  have  been  cut  with 
every  advantage.  We  really  are  not  interested  to  know  that  a 
New  York  fashionable  dentist  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  a 
geranium. 

"  John    Bunyan.-'      By    the   Author   of    "  Mark  Rutherford." 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1905.    3s.  6d. 

There  is  more  excuse  for  such  a  Life  as  this,  though  many 
Lives  exist,  than  for  many  authors.  But  the  idea,  suggested  in 
the  conjunction  of  the  title  with  the  authorship,  prevails,  in  this 
as  in  other  "  literary  lives  ",  that  the  writer  of  the  Life  is  recreat- 
ing the  great  man  he  writes  of.  This  multiplication  of  lives  is 
encouraging  a  sciolist  public  to  read  about  men  and  not  the 
men:s  works.  However  some  of  the  criticism  is  good  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Bunyan's  humour  is  acknowledged  and  his 
work  other  than  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ,:  recommended. 

"  Jeremy  Bentham."     By  C.  M.  Atkinson.     London  :  Methuen. 
1905.  5s. 

The  same  excuse  may  be  extended  to  this  Life.  Bentham  is 
much  neglected  and  is  a  writer  to  whom  more  than  most  even 
a  student  needs  a  key.  The  Life  is  framed  principally  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Bentham's  writings  and  the  intention 
is  the  only  justification  for  re-telling  the  quiet  life  of  an  author. 

"  Tracks  of  a  Rolling  Stone."     By  H.  J.  Coke.     London :  Smith, 
Elder.    1905.    10s.  6d. 

If  biography  is  often  bad,  autobiography  is  usually  worse. 
Such  a  book  as  this  of  amiable  personal  chatter  about  nothing 
in  particular  has  no  excuse  for  existence  and  can  interest  no 
one  outside  the  circle  of  personal  friends  of  the  author.  If  it 
has  its  plums  they  are  too  much  wrapped  up  to  be  penetrable 
by  anyone  who  values  his  time  spent  in  reading. 


SOME  FRENCH    HANDBOOKS   OF   ART  AND 
ART  REVIEWS. 

"  Les  Villes  d'Art  Celebres:  Versailles,"  par  Andre  Berate; 
"Rouen",  par  Camille  Enlart ;  "Strasbourg",  par 
H.  Welschinger.    Paris  :  H.  Laurens.    4  f.  each. 

*'  Les  Grands  Artistes:  Donatello,"  par  Arsene  Alexandre; 
"Hogarth",  par  Francois  Benoit;  "  Chardin  ",  par  Gaston 
Schefer ;  "La  Tour",  par  Maurice  Tourneux;  "Fragonard", 
par  Camille  Mauclair;  "Boucher",  par  Gustave  Kahn. 
Paris :  H.  Laurens.    2  f.  50  each. 

The  two  series,  of  which  those  named  above  have  been  sent 
to  us,  include  other  volumes  which  have  either  appeared  or  are 
in  preparation.  Those  before  us  are  commendable  examples  of 
what  is  now  done  for  the  general  reader  in  the  way  of  giving 
him  in  small  compass  competent  history  and  criticism  along 
with  a  number  of  illustrations.  The  series  dealing  with  Cities 
is  the  larger  in  scale  ;  the  volumes  are  a  small  quarto  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pages  and  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.  The  Artist  series  is  in 
small  octavo  volumes  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages 
with  twenty-four  illustrations,  and  is  published  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  well-known  critic  M.  Roger  Marx. 

We  may  single  out,  from  the  first  series,  the  "  Versailles"  of 
M.  Perate.  The  author  is  assistant  curator  at  the  chateau,  is 
one  of  the  first  authorities  on  his  subject,  and  has  the  gifts  of 
order  in  exposition  and  readable  style  which  distinguish  French 
critical  writing.  In  the  case  of  Versailles  the  part  of  the  town 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  palace,  and  it  is  to  the 
history  of  the  buildings,  the  gardens  and  the  treasures  of  the 
museum  fha't  the  book  is  chiefly  devoted.  The  story  is  an 
absorbing  one,  crossing,  as  it  does,  so  much  of  the  history  of 
France,  and  reflecting  its  changes  of  dynasty  and  fashion. 
Louis  NIIL's  more  modest  chateau  was  the  first  chapter  in  the 
story,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  is  given  from  a  painting.  The 
architects  would  fain  have  demolished  it  entirely  when 
Louis  XIV/s  colossal  scheme  was  put  in  hand,  but  the  King 


stood  out  against  this  ;  and  the  scheme  grew  with  this  anomaly 
at  its  heart  so  far  as  unity  of  design  is  concerned,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  historical  charm.  Under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI/ 
additions  and  demolitions  both  enriched  arid  marred  the  grand 
scheme  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Revolution  was  comparatively 
merciful  to  the  buildings,  though  the  loss  in  furnishings  was 
deplorable.  Worse  havoc  was  escaped  under  Napoleon  ;  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  he  had  a  vast  project  for  demolishing 
the  gardens  and  replacing  them  with  a  panorama  in  masonry 
giving  a  vista  of  the  cities  he  had  conquered  and  the  battles  he 
had  fought.  Under  the  Republic  there  had  been  a  beginning 
of  a  national  museum  at  Versailles  of  an  indiscriminate  sort, 
combining  natural  history  with  art.  Louis  Philippe  revived 
this  idea,  transfor/ning  the  chateau  into  a  museum  of  the 
"glories  of  France"  and  commissioning  painters  to  execute  a 
series  of  historical  pictures  that  led  up  to  an  apotheosis  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  sift  the  collections  thus  formed,  and  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  in  the  furnishing  produced  at  the  Revolution  by  draw- 
ing on  the  storehouses  of  the  State.  Versailles  is  now  secure 
as  a  monument  of  what  an  all-powerful  monarchy  could 
achieve  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  an 
organisation  of  the  arts. 

The  companion  volumes  on  Rouen  and  Strasbourg  have 
necessarily  a  greater  variety  of  topics,  though  in  each  case 
there  is  the  predominating  cathedral.  A  good  feature  in  the 
illustrations  is  the  details  of  sculpture  given.  It  would  have 
been  well  to  add  some  examples  of  stained  glass  from  the 
churches  of  Rouen. 

From  the  "  Artist "  series  we  may  single  out  M.  Tourneux'' 
"La Tour"  as  being  a  less  hackneyed  subject  than  the  rest. 
La  Tour's  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  conspicuous  success, 
remains  still  at  many  points  obscure,  and  it  is  a  merit  of  the 
author's  treatment  that  he  distinguishes  clearly  between  what 
is  firmly  established  by  documents  and  what  is  matter  of 
anecdote.  A  curious  part  of  the  anecdotal  history  is  the 
story  that  La  Tour  in  early  life  worked  in  England,  and  return- 
ing to  France  set  up  as  an  English  painter.  We  have 
seen  oil-paintings  which  have  been  speculatively  assigned 
to  this  period  of  his  life,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
certain  proof  of  the  story.  The  one  quoted  in  this  book 
as  establishing  the  fact,  the  existence  namely  of  a  copy 
in  pastel  by  La  Tour  of  the  Murillo  of  a  Boy  Drinking  in  the 
National  Gallery,  has  no  force  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Murillo  was  in  England  in  the  seventeen-thirties.  M.  Tourneux 
asks  what  was  its  previous  history?  It  apparently  belonged  to 
the  collections  of  Lord  Charles  Townshend  and  Prince  Talley- 
rand at  one  time,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  La  Tour's  time 
the  picture  was  in  France  and  the  copy  made  there.  Among 
the  illustrations  some  of  the  "  preparations  "  or  sketches  are 
judiciously  given,  for  these  represent  the  force  and  vivacity  of 
the  draughtsman  better  than  many  of  the  overworked  portraits. 
The  "  Voltaire  ",  "  Marie  Fel ",  and  "  Madame  Favart "  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  these  sketches.  The  "  Hogarth  " 
is  interesting  as  the  work  of  a  foreign  critic  dealing  with  an 
English  artist,  and  is  as  good  as  anything  on  the  appreciative, 
as  distinguished  from  the  biographic  side  that  has  been  done 
on  the  subject  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  ot 
the  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  prints  instead  of  from 
pictures. 

"Revue  de  l'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne  "  (March).  Mademoiselle 
Pillion  concludes  her  account  of  the  sculpture  on  the  doorways 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  The  analysis  of  the  illustrations  to 
the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  extremely  interesting,  show- 
ing as  it  does  how  the  Bible  story  was  extended  in  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor,  with  inventions  of  incident  that  anticipate  the 
moral  drama  of  Hogarth.  M.  Louis  Gillet  gives  a  first 
article  on  Menzel,  a  very  witty  piece  of  characterisation. 
M.  Babelon,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  deals  with  the 
origins  of  the  medal  in  France.  The  notice  of  Waltner,  by 
Henri  Beraldi,  as  one  of  the  engravers  of  the  twentieth 
century,  is  concluded.  The  example  of  his  work  given  does 
not  promise  him  a  lasting  place  in  that  list. 
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SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


II,  12  &  1 


BARR    &  SONS, 

3  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON., 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


&  CO., 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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THE 


Natural  History  of  Animals 

The  Animal  Life  of  the  World  in  its  various  Aspects  and  Relations, 


BY 


Professor   «J.   R.   AINSWORTH    DAYIS,  M.J?L., 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 


A  NATURAL  HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  SCOPE. 

SCIENTIFICALLY  ACCURATE. 

SIMPLE  IN  STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY  UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY  BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  PLATES. 


Send  a  First  Payment  of 

And  the  Complete  Work  will  be 

forwardedm 
ALL   CARRIAGE  PAID. 


THE  AUTHOR.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  production 
of  such  a  work  demanded  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  Biology  and  Zoology,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  is  a  gifted  writer  and  expounder.  This  rare  combina- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Professor  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  College,  Aberystwyth.  Briefly  the  Object 
of  Professor  Davis's  Work  is  to  give  in  a  readable  form,  in 
non-technical  language,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
Animal  World  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern  Science, 
and  the  Work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  A  NATURAL 
HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN,  the  first  Comprehensive 
Work  of  its  own  special  kind  in  ENGLISH. 

THE  VOLUMES  are  sumptuously  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  cover  design  in  gold  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
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By  M.  A.  Sylvestre. 
"The  book  shows  what  men  are  and  what  they  might  become." 

Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


THUMBNAIL  ESSAYS.    By  K.C.    Demy  8vo. 

cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  vellum,  5s.  net. 

"There  is  thought  and  wisdom  in  these  little  essays." — Times. 

"  By  their  nature  some  of  these  slight  papers  contain  counsels  of  perfection,  but 
they  are  always  on  the  right  and  bracing  side  of  moral  life,  well  written  and  pre- 
sented with  good  feeling  and  taste." — Academy. 

FORTY  FABLES  for  FIRESIDE  REFLEC- 

TION.    Iiy  W.  Bird  Allen*.    Fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 
These  racy  apologues  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  book  is  daintily  bound. 
"These  have  the  merit  of  brevity— also  of  simplicity,  and  Miss  Woodward's 
little  pictures  round  the  titles  are  excellent.    A  pleasant  little  book." — Times. 
11  The  Fables,  in  /T\sop  style,  are  quite  good." — Queen. 

THREE    LITTLE    GARDENERS.      By  L. 

Agnes  Talbot.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude  M.  Bradley.  Square  crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Diary  of  Twelve  Months'  Work  in  a  Child's  Garden.  A  del'ghtful  little  book 
of  fun,  frolic,  and  work  by  busy  little  hands  and  active  brains. 

"This  is  a  pretty!  ittle  book.  It  describes  how  three  young  enthusiasts  were 
entrusted  with  '  gardens  of  their  very  own,'  and  the  failures  and  successes  attending 
their  work.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  very  pretty 
and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  book."— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE   WESTERN    AYERNUS.     Bein- Three 

Year»'  Autobiography  I ti  Western  America.    By  Mori.f.y  Kobek  i  s.  Demy 

Svo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
"Thisstorvof  hii  wanderings  and  hardships  in  Western  America  reads  liken 
novel— even  like  a  novel  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself.    As  a  picture  of  earlier  days  in 
British  Columbia  it  should  soon  be  invaluable." — St.  lames's  Gazette. 

HOW  to  DEAL  WITH  the  UNEMPLOYED. 

By  Mary  Hiogs.    Crown  3vo.  paper  covers,  6d. 
"  The  book  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  whole  unemployed  problem." 

Review  0/  Reriews. 
"  It  says  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  unemployed  much  more  pleasantly  than 
any  other  book  we  are  acquainted  with." — Fabian  NeaiS. 
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Founded  1776..  LONDON,  W. 

The  Second  Oldest  Established  Circulating  Library  in  London- 

Terms  of  Town  and  Country  Subscriptions,  with  List  of  Recent  Additions 
to  the  Library,  post  free  on  application. 
SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  LIST  of  Surplus  Library  Books  (and  others)  offered 
in  good  condition  for  Cash  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices.    A'ow  Ready. 
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TWENTIETH   CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 

YI.— The  Hon.  J.  SCOTT-MONTAGU,  M.P. 
THE  COMEDY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  THE  SAMPLER. 
COVENTRY  PATMORE. 
FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE. 

By  THE  CITY  EDITOR. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

INDIA  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 

Not  Redeemable  before  5th  October,  1948. 


Trustees  are  empowered  to  invest  in  this  Stock,  unless  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Instrument  creating  the  Trust. 
(See  the  Trustee  Act,  1893.) 


ISSUE   OF  £2,000,000; 

which  will  be  consolidated  with  the  existing  India  £3  per  cent.  Stock. 


Minimum  Price  of  Issue,  £97  per  Cent. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
give  notice  that  they  are  authorised  to  receive  Tenders  for  this  Loan. 

This  Issue  is  made  partly  under  the  provisions  of  the  East  India  Loan  Act,  1898, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Bengal  Central  Railway  Company  ; 
partly  under  the  provisions  of  51  Vict.,  ch.  5,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the 
construction,  &c,  of  Railways  in  India  through  the  agency  of  Companies  ;  and 
partly  under  the  provisions  of  1  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  25,  fur  the  discharge  of  ,£250,000 
Debentures  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company,  falling  due  on  the 
30th  June,  1905. 

This  Stock  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  th-t  5th  January,  the  51I1  April,  the  sth  July, 
and  the  5th  October  in  each  year,  the  first  Dividend  (a  full  quarter's  Dividend) 
being  payahl«  on  the  5th  July  next  ;  and  will  be  consolidated  with  the  India  £■$  pet 
Cent.  Stock  now  existing,  which  is  not  redeemable  until  the  5th  October,  19*8,  but 
will  be  redte  1  able  at  par  on  or  after  that  day,  upon  one  year's  previous  notice 
having  been  given  in  "The  London  Gazette  "  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council. 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  the  Hank  of 
Ireland,  where  all  assignments  and  Transfers  are  made.  All  Transfers  and  Stock 
Certificates  are  free  of  Stamp  Duly. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  England,  before 
Two  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  6th  April,  1905,  and  a  deposit  of  £$  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  tender.    The  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  j£ioo. 
Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of  money  will  be  given  for  every  £100  of 
Stock  ;  and  the  amount  of  S'ock  applied  for  must  be  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
tender.  Tenders  at  different  prices  must  be  on  separate  forms.  The  minimum 
price,  below  which  no  tender  wdl  be  accepted,  has  been  fi\ed  at  £97  for  every  £\oo 
of  Stock.    All  tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

In  the  eve  nt  of  the  receipt  of  tenders,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  for  a  larger 
amount  of  Stock  than  that  proposed  to  be  issued,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price 
accepted  will  be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  the  case  of 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first  instal- 
ment. Should  there  be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be 
lefnnded  by  cheque. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows  :— 

\  so  much  as,  when  added  to  the  deposit, 

r\    t     j       .u.    a. 1,  .   wi'l  leave  Seventy-five  Pounds  (Stet- 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th  Aprtl,  1905,    |inR)    w    be  paij  |or  each  hllndred 

)  pounds  of  Stock. 
On  Friday,  the  loth  Mav,  1905,  £q$  per  cent. 
On  Friday,  the  16th  June,  1905,  £*s  per  cent. 
On  Friday,  the  14th  July,  1905,  A25  per  cent. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on,  or  after,  the  18th  April,  1905,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of        per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposi! 
and  the  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer,  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend  payable  on 
the  5th  July,  1905,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 

As  soon  as  these  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  have  been  paid  in  full,  they  can  be 
inscribed  (i.e.  converted! into  Stock);  or,  they  can  be  exchanged  for  Stock  Certifi- 
cates to  bearer  in  denominations  of  £100,  £500,  and  £1,000,  without  payment  of 
any  fee,  provided  such  exchange  is  effected  not  later  than  the  1st  September,  1903. 

Stock  Certificates  to  bearer  will  have  quarterly  Coupons  attached. 

Stock  may  be  converted  into  Stock  Certificates  to  bearer,  and  Stock  Certificates 
may  be  convened  into  Stock,  at  any  time,  on  payment  of  the  usual  fee.-. 

Tenders  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  maybe  obtained  at  the  ISank  of  England, 
or  at  anvof  its  Branches  ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ire'and  :  of  Mr.  Horace  H.  Scott,  the 
Broker  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. (Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co.). 
8  Finch  Lane,  Iondon,  E.C.  :  or  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &.C0.,  4.  Lombard-' 
Street.  London,  E.C. 

Hank  of  England,  rst  April,  1905. 


i  A.prUi  1905: 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LTD. 


BALANCE    SHEET,    31st    December,  1904. 


Dit.  LIABILITIES. 
To  Subscribed  CaplUI— 

110,000  Shares  of  CIO  each  (fully  paid)   £1,100,000 

Reserve  Fund   120,000 

•  Notes  in  Circulation    271,956 

Amounts  due  to  Customers  on  Deposit,  Current,  nnd  other 

Accounts  ^   

Drafts  issued  on  Brunches  and  Agents,  outstanding  at  date 

Rebate  of  Discount  ...  '  

Bills  Receivable  on  account  of  Customers   

Troflt  and  Lass  Account— 
Balance  undivided  December  31, 1903      ...  1:17,901  15  1 
Net  Profit  for  year  ended  December  31, 
1904    103,067  16  1 


6,068.044  2  4 

183,954  13  5 

4,665  16  11 

503,706  16  7 


Less  Interim  Dividend  paid  July  16,  1904  . 


120,969  11  2 
44,000   0  0 


76,969  11  2 


£8,329,297  0  5 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  with  Bankers   £1,195,461  IS  U 

Remittances  in  Transit    194,569  14  4 

Native  (iold  on  hand  aud  in  transit        ...      229,685  18  4 

Money  at  call  and  short  notice  against  Securities 
Investments  in  Consols,  Treasury  Bills,  Transvaal  Three  per 
Cent.  Guaranteed  Stock,  and  Municipal  and  other  Securi- 
ties (including  Securities  deposited  with  the  Transvaal 

Government)    .. '   

Bills  of  Exohango  pinch  lsed  and  current  at  date   

Bank  Preruhes  and  other  Properties  in  South  Africa 

Bills  discounted  for  and  Advances  to  Customers   

Bank  Furniture  and  Fittings,  Stationery  and  Stampi 

Bills  for  Collection  

Capital  Adjustment— 

For  which  10,000  New  Shares  have  -been  , 
issued  in  lieu  of  Founders'  Shares,  right  to 
cumulative  dividends  ami  Government's 
;        right  to  surplus  profits,  as  per  Resolution 
of   Extraordinary  General    Meeting  of 

March  22,  1899   £98,000  0  0 

Less  Amounts  written  off    38,(j00   0  0 


£1 


,619,700  12  7 
143,702  0  0 


731,387  12 
1,674,182  b 

246,680  6 
3.300,027  9 
49,909  17 

503,716  16 


?3,000  0  0 
£8  329,297  0  5 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  Rebate  on  Bills  not  yet  due   

Expenditure,  including  Rent  and  Taxes, Salaries, Remunera- 
tion to  Directors  aud  Auditors,  and  all  other  Expenses  at 
Head  Office  aud  Branches   

Balance  carried  forward    


£4,665  16  11 


161,377  9 
120,969  11 


£287,012  17  7 


By  Gross  Profits  (including  Balance  £17,901  15.'.  Id.  broiight 
forward  from  the  year  ending  December  31,  19031,  altc: 
deducting  lnteiest  due  on  Fixed  Deposits,  Duty  on  Note 
Circulation,  Appropriation  to  Bank  Premises,  Furniture 
and  Fittings,  and  Stationery,  aud  making  provision  for 
all  losses  and  contingencies  


£287,012  17  7 
£287,012  17  7 


Examined  and  found  correct  according  to  the  Head  Office  Books  and  the  Certified  Returns  received  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank. 

KOET.  BAlKtE,  I.A.,        I  .„«,,_. 

Pretoria  :  February  10,  1905.  JOHN  DOCGALL,  I.A.,    ; -"alt°r-. 


To  Dividend  of  8  per  cent  

(Of  this  the  Interim  Dividend  paid  on  July  16, 1904,  absorbed 
£44,000) 

Reserve  Fund  (making  it  £130,000)   

Capital  Adjustment   

(Reducing  the  balance  of  this  Account  to  £50,000) 
Balance  to  be  carried  forward  


APPROPRIATION. 

£88,000  0  0     By  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


10,000 
10.000 


12,969  11  2 
£120,969  11  2 


£120,969  11  2 


£120,969  11  2 


OCEAN   ACCIDENT   AND  GUARANTEE. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
Moorgate  Place,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Hewitt,  K.C.,  J.P. 
'(Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Assistant-Secretary  (Mr.  T.  M.  E.  Armstrong)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  all  share  the  feeling  that  the  report 
and  accounts  are  not  otherwise  than  satisfactory.  Things  at  the  present  time  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  they  were  last  year,  although  last  year,  in  its  turn, 
showed  a  great  improvement  on  the  previous  year.  The  troublous  times  have 
ceased,  and  I  hope  very  shortly  that  we  may  see  nothing  but  sunshine  before  us.  In 
the  first  instance, your  attention  will  be  drawn,  I  think,  to  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums, less  reinsurances  and  bonus  to  assured,  £1,060,896.  This,  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year,  is  a  slight  reduction,  the  premium  income  of  last  year  being 
£i,ioi,coo  ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  in  previous  years  that  we  regard  that  as  no 
misfortune  ;  it  means  much  greater  care  in  the  consideration  and  selection  of  the 
risks  that  are  offered  to  us.  We  are  now,  I  think,  taking  up  the  position  of  being 
masters  in  the  art  of  rejecting  a  risk  if  it  is  a  bad  one.  All  our  officials, 
our  branch  managers,  and  every  person  connected  with  the  corporation  know 
well  that  they  do  not  earn  unmitigated  praise  from  us  by  merely  increasing 
the  premium  income.  What  we  have  got  to  do,  as  I  think  I  have  said 
before,  is  to  get  £1  of  good  business  rather  than  30J.  of  bad  business. 
It  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  directors' report  that  during  the  year  1904  the 
board,  pursuant  to  the  intentions  expressed  last  year,  have  settled  and  cleared  off 
■the  books  an  abnormal  number  of  permanent  liability  claims  in  the  employers' 
liability  department,  one  group  alone  having  absorbed  a  sum  of  ,£104,403.  The 
amount  of  compensation  paid  away  during  the  year  has  thereby  been  considerably 
increased  ;  but  with  the  result  that  the  amount  required  to  be  set  aside  for  out- 
standing claims  has  been  satisfactorily  reduced.  Now  I  have  received  letters  from 
some  of  the  shareholders — and  I  am  always  very  glad  to  receive  anything  in  the 
nature  of  criticism— and  I  observe  that  inquiry  has  been  made  in  more  than  one 
quarter  as  to  whether  this  £104,403  is  a  surprise  to  us.  My  answer  to  that  is  "No." 
1  wish  it  particularly  to  go  forth  to  the  shareholders  that  that  amount  was  provided 
for,  and  appeared  111  the  accounts  of  the  year  1903  ;  in  fact,  the  amount  that  has 
beten  paid  away  shows  a  saving— not  a  very  large  saving,  but  a  saving  -over  the 
calculation  or  estimate  we  had  made.  Then  there  is  a  saving  in  the  general  ex- 
penses, which  have  gone  down  from  £69,241  to  £65,555  ',  and  in  the  expenses  of 
management  there  is  an  increase  from  £162,738  to  £166,759.  I  may  say  that  this  is 
a  matter  which  has  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  the  board,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  not  allow  the  expenses  of  management 
to  increase  so  as  to  bear  more  ihan  a  fair  proportion  to  the  general 
premium  income  and  the  other  figures  in  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The 
increase,  however,  is  really  attributable  to  matters  that  we  thoroughly  understand. 

The  general  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  accounts  is  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
£75>37<),  and  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  that  had  to  be  considered  by  the  board. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  two  or  three  years  ago  we  had  more  or  less  of  a  set- 
back, and  had  to  take  from  the  reserve  fund  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Having 
done  that  we  do  not  feel— I,  personally,  am  very  strong  on  the  point— that  it  is  right 
orgood  housekeeping  for  us,  the  moment  we  turn  the  corner  and  find  that  a  con- 
siderable balance  is  available,  to  put  our  hands  into  the  money  bags  and  increase 
the  amount  of  the  dividend  by  means  of  a  bonus.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  received  a  very  considerable  number  of  communications  from  share- 
holders congratulating  us  on  our  backbone  in  that  matter.  You  have  to 
remember  that  the  directors,  when  we  had  the  bad  year,  manfully  paid 
dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  which  is  not  a  bad  dividend  for  any  company 
tec  pay.  We  paid  it,  although  the  profits  of  the  year  did  not  really  show 
that  we  could  do  it.  There  were  various  comments  made  to  the  effect  that  we 
were  declaring  a  dividend  which  the  protit-and-loss  account  did  not  show  we  had 
earned  ;  but  we  knew  what  we  were  about.  We  kept  the  dividend  at  15  per  cent, 
and  now,  just  in  the  same  way  to  keep  a  level  head,  we  do  not  propose  to  declare 


a  bonus  this  year.    We  have  always  to  consider  not  only  the  shareholders,  but  the 
policy-holders.    The  latter,  especially  the  large  ones,  who  have  large  sums  depen- 
dent on  our  financial  position,  closely  scrutinise  the  manner  in  which  our  accounts 
are  framed  and  the  manner  in  which  we  deal  with  our  funds.    I  think  I  said  last 
year  that  our  watchwords  were  safety  and  fairness.     It    is  no  use  talking 
about  our  dividends  simply  as  shareholders  ;  we  have  to  please  the  policy- 
holders also,  and  to  steer  a  middle  course  which  will  satisfy  the  one  and  will  not 
show  too  great  profits  that  will  lead  the  others  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
getting  value  for  their  policies.     I  have    heard    nothing    except  continued 
praise  from    every    quarter    regarding    the    accounts  ;     everybody    seems  to 
be   satisfied.     I   propose  now  to  refer  to  one  or  two   matters   which  are 
not  only  of  public  interest,  but  of  interest  to  you  as  shareholders  in  this  large 
company.    You  may  have  seen  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  directors  are  promoting 
at  the  present  time  a  Bill  in  Parliament — for  shortness  I  may  term  it  the  Ocean 
Bill — to  enable  the  company  to  do  a  class  of  business  that  hitherto  it  has  done  in  a 
sort  of  halting  and  hesitating  manner  by  reason  of  want  of  power,  but  which,  we 
think,  is  likely  to  form  a  very  considerable  and  safe  class  of  business  in  the  future. 
That  our  view  is  shared  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  banksand  the 
old  life  insurance  companies  have,  by  reason  of  our  Bill,  I  am  afraid,  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  see  a  possibility  of  a  good  and  safe  investment,  and  they  are  following 
suit  by  obtaining  from  their  shareholders  power  to'  do  the  same  class  of  business. 
It  may  be  advisable  that  I  should  explain  the  matter.    At  the  present  time  a  good* 
many  of  us,  I  dare  say,  are  pestered  and  troubled  and  anxious  over  private  trusts. 
One's  friends  come  and  ask  :  11  Won't  you  be  my  trustee'.'"    This  has  gone  on  for 
centuries,  and  until  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies  no  one  ever  thought  of 
any  other  mode  of  dealing  with  trusts';  but  when  corporations  took  the  place  of 
private  individuals,  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  came  before  persons  who  were 
seeking  trustees  :  "  Why  should  not  I  appoint  a  corporation— it  must  be  a  pros- 
perous and  rich  corporation— a  trustee,  instead  of  my  brother-in-law,  my  father-in- 
law,  or  some  intimate  relation  or  friend  ?  "    Well,  the  law  did  not  permit  it.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  apply  to  Parliament,  following  some  other 
efforts  that  had  been  made  in  previous  years  by  other  companies,  to  get  full  power 
to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  and  trustee,  in  the  fullest  sense.    The  Bill  has 
gone  on  up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  met  with  very  little  opposition,  and  I 
have  considerable  hope — of  course,  it  is. not  by  any  .means  a  certainty — that  we 
shall  be  able  to  steer  our  Parliamentary  ship  into  a  safe  port.    The  next  point  I 
think  it  well  to  bring  before  you  is  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation,  which,  I 
can  assure  you,  has  been  a  bogey,  a  trouble,  a  worry,  and  an  anxiety  to  every  member 
of  our  board  for  some  years.    We  conceived  recently  that  we  had  landed  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  security,  with  complete  knowledge  that  we  had  got  our  statistics, 
and  that  we  had  been  able  to  know  exactly  the  ground  on  which  w*  stood  ;  and 
then  came,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  seen,  a  departmental  commission  for  considering; 
the  question  of  workmen's  compensation,  and  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  our  friends 
the  workmen,  that  the  Act  should  be  made  much  more  embracing  and  much  wider 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.    Of  course,  this  means  that  we  have  got  to  begin  again 
if  it  passes,  and  we  will  have  the  same  trouble  still  before  us  in  regard  to  the  new 
alterations  as  we  had  under  the  old  system  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a 
body  of  directors  and  a  staff  who,  I  think,  are  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  that 
question.    Talking  about  the  employers'  insurance  department,  in  which  we  have 
always  had  consideraole  interest,  1  may  say  that,  as  promised,  much  greater  care 
and  selection  of  the  risks  have  been  adopted,  and  it  has  converted,  so  far 
as  1  can  see,  the  loss  which  that  department  was  the  cause  of  some  few  years  agi 
into  the  present  profit,  which,  I  think,  shows  that  we  have  turned  the  corner. 
I  will  close  my  remarks  by  reminding  you  that  the  results  achieved  are  not  dua  to 
the  individual  efforis  of  the  directors,  but  to  the  united  efforts  of  a  very  able  and 
efficient  staff,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted.    I  beg  :o  move :      That  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  be  adopted." 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  seconded  the  motion,  and  after  discussion  the  report  aid 
accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff  at  home  an!  abroad  closed 
the  proceedings. 
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We  be*  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications;  and  to  this 
ride  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Mukden  we 
have  authentic  news  that  the  two  armies  are  in  touch. 
The  prevailing  notion  that  General  Lmievitch  intends 
to  eive  battle  was  supported  by  the  news  of  an  advance 
south     On  Wednesday  he  attacked  the .Japanese  at 
Kiu-kia-tun,  the  original  cavalry  attack  be  ng  Sup- 
norted  later  by  a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  lhe 
attack  was  repulsed,  with  a  Russian  loss  estimated  by 
the  Japanese  at  200  men.    On  the  previous  day  the 
Japanese  occupied  Ku-yu-shu  and  it  seems  probable 
that  when  they  were  attacked  by  Lmievitch  Marshal 
Svama  was  advancing  steadily  along  the  Mandarin 
road  in  the  old  crescent  formation,  with  Nodzu  on  the 
left,  Oku  and  Nogi  in  the  centre,  and  Kuroki  and 
Kawamura  on   the  extreme   right.     If  the  Russian 
report  is  true  that  a  force  of  advancing  Japanese  were 
repulsed  in  North-East  Korea,  some  independent  move- 
ment  is   being  organised   against    Vladivostok  A 
curious,  but  we  believe  entirely  unfounded,  report  has 
been  published  of  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  fleet 
travelling  east  of  Ceylon. 

The  King  left  England  on  Thursday,  on  his  way,  like 
the  Kaiser,  to  the  Mediterranean.  At  Pans  he  met  Pre- 
sident Loubet  on  the  little  circular  railway  that  connects 
the  north  and  south  railways,  just  as  the  Queen  met 
President  Faure  in  1880.    Apparently  the  circular  line, 
which  happily  evades  the  necessity  of  a  formal  reception, 
will  become  a  diplomatic  necessity  for  capitals  which  are 
also  thoroughfares.     It  is  not  improbable  that  on  his 
return  from  Greece  a  month  hence  the  King  may  meet 
President  Loubet  again.    If  these  meetings  were  not 
compared  with  the  Kaiser's  visit  and  the  two  journeys 
represented  as  a  competition  in  the  art  of  turning 
holidays  to  account,  a  beneficent  coincidence  would  be  in- 
adequately exploited.  And,  seriously,  the  meeting,  how- 
ever little  was  said  at  it,  may  have  effect  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  in  England,  France  and  Germany 


The  visit  to  Tangier  was  without  much  of  the 
expected  ceremoniah  The  «  estranging  sea'  was 
nStlv  to  blame  ;  and  on  landing  from  a  very  rough 

policy  he  went  to  support  was  not  only  °f  Para^ 
Of   his  Ions?  conversation    with  Abdul    Malek,  tne 
Sultanfs  uncfe,  several  versions  have  been  published, 
bu  anv  one  of  them  is  as  likely  to  suffer  from  conjec- 
turaradditions  as  the  semi-official  German  version  from 
suDpressions     But  the  gist  of  his  speeches  was  almost 
dent  S    w  "  the  conclusion  of  Count  von  Bulow  s 
sneech    "he  regarded  the  Sultan  as  an  independent 
Sovereign  and  would  come  to  an  agreement  with  him 
on  the  Object  of  safeguarding  German  interests. 

Lord  Milner  left  Johannesburg  after  an  enthusiastic 
l^vetakino-,  on  April  2,  and  sailed  from  Delagoa  cay 
on  the  next  day.  The  last  of  his  three  farewell  speeches, 
ddive^d  at  Johannesburg  on  April  1  was  an  admirab e 
climax,  so  far  as  summanes  can  g. ^  ^  "ght  jdea 

make  The  best  handbook  to  South  African  adminis- 
tration Politically,  nearly  every  problem  would  lose 
most  of  its  complexity  if  English  people  would  quit 
themselves  of  that  fussy  and  deprecating  deference  to 
opinion  which  Lord  Milner  lamented.  A  stiffer 
Dutch  opinion  v vi.  properly  appreciated  ;  and 

saying  no. 


The  full  extent  of  the  earthquake  in  Upper  India  is 
only  being  disclosed  by  degrees  as  telegraphic  com- 
}-  «£n  ;«  restored  The  disturbance  seems  to 
ha^Sed ^ whole"  country  lying  north  and  west  of 
Acra  up  to  and  including  the  outer  ranges  of  the 
mmalavas  Lahore  would6  roughly  be  its  centre  and 
Se  shock  there  seems  to  have  been  most  severe  though 
he  consequences  would  naturally  be  worse  in  the  hd 
stations  perched  along  steep  ndges  and  peaks  Earth 
shakes  have  always  been  so  common  at  Lahore  that 
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old  residents,  it  is  said,  used  to  look  for  one  every 
spring  as  regularly  as  the  approach  of  the  hot  weather, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the  present 
shock  has  been  felt  in  modern  times. 

Besides  important  modern  structures  at  Lahore, 
buildings  of  great  historic  value  have  suffered  much 
injury.  The  reports  from  Agra  and  Delhi,  however, 
give  reason  to  believe  that  no  serious  mischief  has  been 
sustained  by  the  incomparable  monuments  for  which 
both  places  are  famous.  An  injury  to  the  Taj,  or  the 
Palace  of  the  Moghals,  would  be  a  world-wide  cata- 
strophe. The  cause  of  the  earthquake  is  connected  with 
the  recent  nature  of  the  Himalayan  formation.  Such 
things,  we  are  told,  must  be  expected  from  a  jerry- 
built  range  which  is  still  settling  down.  The  Viceroy's 
telegram,  received  on  Friday,  went  to  show  that  the 
loss  of  life  is  not  so  severe  as  was  feared.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  considering  the  extent  of  the  wreckage  and 
the  severity  of  the  shock,  which  extended  for  500  or 
600  miles,  that  no  more  than  nine  Europeans  were 
killed.  We  have  as  yet  no  figures  of  the  loss  in  the 
native  quarter  of  Dharmsala,  where  the  destruction  was 
most  terrible. 

The  pressure  of  commercial  opinion,  which  is  some 
way  in  advance  of  the  imperial  sentiment,  has  brought 
about  a  restoration  of  the  weekly  service  of  mails  to 
Australia.  The  Orient  Pacific  were  agreed,  at  a  price, 
to  employ  only  white  men  on  board  the  mail  boats,  and 
the  Australian  Government  has  made  arrangements 
with  them  to  carry  the  mails  every  fortnight.  This, 
with  the  fortnightly  service  of  the  P.  &  O.  restores 
the  old  arrangement.  The  one  difference  is  that  the 
Australian  people  pay  ,£35,000  more  than  they  did  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  excluding  British  citizens 
from  a  service  they  are  well  fitted  to  fulfil.  Moreover, 
the  Indians  are  chiefly  used  as  stokers,  a  service  which 
few  whites  are  willing  or  able  to  do  in  the  hot  months. 
Such  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Indian  comes  all 
the  worse  from  a  colony  which  is  greatly  under- 
populated, and  where,  so  far  as  the  birth-rate  goes, 
the  population  is  decreasing  steadily.  It  is  worth  the 
notice  of  free  traders,  who  prefer  a  sentimental  to 
a  commercial  bond,  from  what  body  of  Australian 
opinion  came  the  opposition  to  this  excess  of  the  all- 
white  philosophy. 

H  ow  differently  Australians  regard  the  use  and 
meaning  of  empire  in  other  references  appears  in  the 
pother  over  the  treatment  of  an  Australian  commercial 
firm  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  firm,  trusting  to  the 
general  agreement  between  Germany  and  England  as 
to  favoured  treatment,  attempted  to  start  business  in 
the  Carolines,  but  was  kept  out  by  prohibitive  tariffs. 
Appeal  was  at  once  made  to  the  British  Government 
and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  made  a  very  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday, 
promised  to  bring  pressure  on  the  German  Govern- 
ment. This  is  all  as  it  should  be  ;  but  what  sort  of  an 
empire  is  that  in  which  a  colony  can  so  demand  aid  of 
the  central  Government  in  one  case  and  so  flout  it 
in  another  ? 

A  statesmanlike  attempt  to  check  what  has  been 
called  the  "  fissiparous  movement  "  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  has  been  made  by  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Norway.  On  Thursday  he  spoke  before  the  mixed 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Council  and  concluded  a 
general  exhortation  to  prevent  the  separatist  tendencies, 
which  have  begun  seriously  to  exacerbate  national  feel- 
ing in  both  countries,  by  making  a  definite  suggestion. 
He  desires  the  two  parliaments  to  meet  to  discuss  what 
amounts  to  a  new  act  of  union  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
most  polemic  features  of  the  present  quarrel  urges 
that  Norway  and  Sweden  should  have  a  common 
foreign  minister  and  that  the  two  consular  services 
should  be  separate,  but  under  the  control  of  the  joint 
minister.  The  idea  is  sensible  enough,  but  public 
feeling  in  Norway  is  getting  as  far  from  the  control  of 
common  sense  as  the  separatists  in  Austria-Hungary. 
King  Oscar  and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the  two  oldest 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  have  to  face  a  difficulty  of  a 
sort  entirely  opposed  to  modern  tendencies. 


The  House  of  Commons  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
week  over  the  Army  Estimates.  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  occupied  in  committee  of  supply  with  Mr. 
Churchill's  amendment  to  reduce  the  pay  vote  by 
.£1,000,000.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  43  after 
a  debate  equally  barren  of  suggestion  and  charm.  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  who  had  much  to  say,  has  not  the  gift 
of  saying  it  well  ;  and  his  critics  who  had  little  to 
propose  could  not  atone  for  their  lack  of  matter  or 
conviction.  Major  Seely,  whose  majority  should  give 
him  a  title  to  constructive  criticism,  was  perhaps  the 
most  factious  of  all.  His  petulant  complaint  was 
only  pointed  by  one  outburst,  and  that  should  have  been 
left  unsaid.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  of  course  made  a 
gross  blunder  in  discussing  the  effect  on  England  of  a 
defeat  of  the  fleet,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  rather  as  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Defence  than  Prime  Minister, 
pulled  up  Major  Seely  and  practically  finished  the 
debate  by  a  peremptory  prohibition  of  the  subject 
in  public  discussion.  In  obedience  to  discipline  as 
well  as  better  sense  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  later  to 
whittle  down  his  bald  confession.  It  would  probably 
be  impossible,  even  if  every  British  ship  were  sunk, 
to  maintain  an  efficient  blockade  of  this  island.  It  is 
hard  enough  as  experience  at  Port  Arthur  proved  even 
to  blockade  a  single  port. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  McCrae's  amendment,  finally 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  31,  was  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  the  Volunteers.  We  express  elsewhere 
our  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  in  his 
decision  to  transform  Volunteers  into  real  soldiers,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  within  the  limits  of  rational 
economy  by  reducing  their  number,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  Admiralty  subtract  inefficient  ships.  We 
also  need  the  Militia  for  foreign  service,  and  the  bluest 
of  the  blue-water  school  should  grant  that,  however 
unlikely  invasion  may  be,  the  possibility  demands  a 
prepared  reply.  Such  criticisms  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
that  the  army  may  be  safely  reduced,  because  India  is 
unmenaced,  are  similarly  outside  the  mark.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  Thursday  was  if  anything  less 

!  conclusive  than  on  previous  days*    In  winding  up  Mr. 

I  Arnold-Forster  merely  repeated  what  he  said  in  favour 
of  what  is  the  gist  of  his  proposal  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  reserve  a  long-service  and  a  short-service  term 
should  be  recruited  for  concurrently.  But  he  neither 
showed  when  this  change  would  begin,  why  it  was 
necessary  nor  how  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
natural  inclination  of  men  to  desire  the  short  service  in 
preference  to  the  long. 

But  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  with  all  his  excesses  and 
deficiencies,  is  on  a  plane  above  his  Parliamentary 
critics.  Theophrastus  would  have  called  him  a  "late 
learner  "  :  he  has  arrived  by  conscientious  failure  and 
honest  confession  at  many  sound  conclusions  while 
most  of  his  critics,  factious  by  profession,  find  fault 
with  him  for  doing  exactly  that  which  they  blamed 
his  predecessor  for  omitting.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
what  was  a  sin  of  omission  with  Mr.  Brodrick  is  a  sin 
of  commission  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster.  Protests  about 
the  reduction  of  the  Volunteers  were  prompted  solely 
by  the  notion  that  the  change  was  unpopular;  and 
except  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme  in  arguing  the  wisdom  of  a  nine 
years'  service,  no  one  attempted  to  tackle  the  recruit- 
ing problem,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  system. 
It  is  a  disgraceful  thing  that  of  the  many  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  need  no  one  in  the  House  dare  preach 
conscription.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  gone  nearer  it 
than  most  people. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  occupied  yesterday  in  a 
consideration  of  itself— a  subject  it  thinks  about  much 
too  little,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  interested  in  itself  far  before  anything  else, 
including  the  British  Empire.  By  Government  and 
House  of  Commons  encroachment,  the  House  or 
Lords  has  gradually  allowed  itself  virtually  to  be 
ousted  from  legislation.  Heavy  Bills,  which  have 
taken  the  Lower  House  weeks  and  weeks  to  discuss, 
are  thrown  at  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  last  days 
of  session,  with  a  curt,  almost  brutal,  instruction  from 
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the  Government,  usually  a  Conservative  Government, 
the  friend  of  the  Upper  House,  to  pass  the  Bill  in  all  its 
Stages  on  the  same  day.  "  The  noble  worm  ",  as  Lord 
Newton  wittily  remarked  yesterday,  did  turn  when  the 
Finance  Bill  was  thrown  at  it  last  year.  We  only  wish 
the  peers  would  show  a  great  deal  more  independence. 
This  Government  has  treated  the  House  of  Lords  with 
uniform  contempt,  feeling  sure  of  its  support.  The 
Radicals,  when  they  come  in,  will  be  fools  indeed  if 
they  fail  to  turn  this  Conservative  precedent  to 
account.  Lord  Newton  does  well  to  bring  this  matter 
up  year  after  year.  Not  much  result  has  followed  yet, 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  only  by  insistence  and  iteration  that 
anything  is  done. 

The  Brighton  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  a 
Liberal  by  a  large  majority.  There  were  some  Con- 
servatives who  expected  defeat,  but  not  very  many,  we 
should  say,  while  none  thought  Mr.  Loder  would 
be  beaten  nearly  so  badly  as  he  was.  His  is  a  hard 
case,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  own  popularity 
was  sacrificed  to  the  unpopularity  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke. 
Conservative  wire-pullers  would  do  well  to  leave  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  to  himself  ;  you  cannot  touch  him 
without  injury  to  the  party.  Moreover  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  resuscitate  a  spent  force.  But  not  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  alone  turned  out  Mr.  Loder.  There 
was  also  the  treachery  of  a  gang  of  Conservative 
"  Protestants  ",  who,  regarding  the  interests  of  their 
country  as  nothing  compared  with  their  miserable 
theological  partisanship,  voted  for  a  candidate  whose 
hostility  to  the  Church  they  could  trust.  For  utter 
dishonesty  your  "Protestant"  champion  was  always 
easily  first. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  election  will  not  be  allowed 
to  flurry  Ministers  into  premature  dissolution.  By 
which  we  are  not  expressing  fear  of  the  Ministry 
dying  immediately  of  chagrin.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if,  under  the  conviction  that  the  game  was  up, 
the  Government  went  out  before  passing  an  Aliens  Bill. 
Timeisgoingonand  the  Bill  has  noteven  been  introduced. 
No  wonder  the  London  members  are  growing  uneasy. 
But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill  will  without 
fail  be  read  a  first  time  before  Easter  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  now  taking  a  personal  interest  in  it.  He 
sees  its  necessity.  Any  tariff  reformers  who  have 
been  anxious  to  precipitate  a  dissolution,  if  they  do  not 
themselves  understand  the  merits  of  the  alien  question, 
should  remember  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  East  London 
laid  great  stress  on  it.  If  they  do  anything  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  the  Aliens  Bill,  they  are  hindering  tariff 
reform  at  least  as  much. 

The  usual  weekly  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons 
befell  on  Wednesday  night.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  on  the 
motion  for  adjournment,  drew  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Balfour  in  marching  out  of  the  House — marching 
is  not  exactly  the  word  we  should  use  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  walk  on  these  occasions — when  he  was  told 
that  the  question  of  the  defeat  at  Brighton  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Administration  would  be  raised. 
His  conduct  was  becoming  "  absolutely  offensive  ". 
He  had  treated  the  House  with  "  great  dis- 
courtesy ".  We  believe  these  are  almost  exactly 
the  words  which  Sir  Henry  Fowler  not  many  years 
ago  applied  to  the  conduct  of  someone  who 
treated  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Committee  on  Law  on  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Bill  with  insufficient  respect.  Can 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  recall  that  wicked  man's  name  ? 
Mr.  Broadhurst  was  also  scandalised  at  such  dis- 
courtesy, such  offensiveness  !  He  was  so  scandalised 
that  he  declared  there  was  "one  man  of  honour "  on  the 
Government  side,  the  chief  Whip.  We  must  not  be 
misinterpreted  in  adding  that  the  Speaker  promptly 
made  him  withdraw  this.  Mr.  Churchill  also  was 
scandalised,  so  was  Mr.  MacNeill  who  said  the  Prime 
Minister  was  "  absconding  and  skulking  ".  When  we 
notice  four  such  suave  specialists  in  deportment  taking 
him  to  task,  we  are  half  ashamed  of  Mr.  Balfour! 
"  What  a  vulgar  dog  !  " 

An  amusing  passage  made  it  clear  that  the  Prime 
Minister  really  does  not  read  the  parliamentary  reports 


in  the  papers.  Once  the  "  Times  "  was  chagrined  when 
Mr.  Balfour  in  a  debate  remarked  that  he  had  not  seen 
it  that  morning.  It  grumbled  about  the  Leader  of  the 
House  paying  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  his  friends 
on  the  Press.  The  leading  articles— well  he  may- 
be forgiven  ;  but  the  parliamentary  reports  !  On 
Wednesday  it  was  disclosed  that  Mr.  Balfour 
expects  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood  to  observe 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  furnish  him 
with  a  severely  condensed  report.  Sir  Alexander 
— chief  reporter  on  the  Priministerial  staff — goes 
one  better.  He  does  not  trouble  to  tell  Mr.  Balfour 
what  are  the  results  of  the  divisions.  Hence  he  did 
not  tell  Mr.  Balfour  that  the  "  Retaliation  division  "  was 
carried  nem.  con. — "as  he  naturally  k  new  I  took  no 
interest  in  the  matter ".  These  words  will  become 
classical  in  Parliament — their  boldness  first  takes  away 
the  breath  of  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  makes  him  burst  into  laughter. 
He  knows  not  whether  to  be  amused  or  amazed,  and 
he  is  both.  And  the  report  written  daily  to  the 
Sovereign  by  the  Leader  of  the  House — are  the  unin- 
teresting divisions  and  suchlike  suppressed  therein 
too? 

Mr.  Balfour  has  always  been  good-natured  towards 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  from  the  days  when  he  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  were  followed  about  Donegal  by  this 
emotional  and  serio-comic  politician.  Is  he  so  kind 
towards  the  Irish  Nationalists,  from  Mr.  MacNeill 
down  or  up,  because  they  tickled  his  sense  of  humour  by 
representing  him  an  inflexible  despot— just  as  they  ima- 
gined him  an  atheist  because  he  wrote  a  book  with  the 
suspicious  title  "  A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt"? 
It  may  be  pleaded  that  everybody  is  kind  to  Mr. 
MacNeill,  the  most  innocently  excitable  Kelt  that  ever 
sat  in  the  House,  and  this  is  natural  enough.  But 
when  the  Prime  Minister  writes  Parliamentary  love- 
letters  to  Mr.  MacNeill,  and  in  them  excuses  himself 
and  reproaches  or  girds  mildly  at  the  recipient,  and 
they  are  read  out  word  for  word  in  the  House,  the 
thing  goes  too  far.  This  has  actually  occurred  ;  if  any 
reader  doubt,  let  him  turn  to  the  "Times"  parlia- 
mentary reports  on  Thursday  and  see  the  letters  for 
himself.  It  is  the  strongest  argument  for  dissolution 
at  once  that  we  have  noticed  so  far. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  remarkable  for  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  substantial  proposals  were 
approved,  and  the  severity  with  which  the  form  and 
the  drafting  of  the  Bill  were  criticised.  It  will  evidently 
have  to  be  turned  inside  out  in  committee.  Lord 
Davey  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  repeal 
the  old  Act  and  make  a  fresh  one  ;  for  like  all  other 
judges  he  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  form  of  the 
original  Act.  The  alterations  proposed  are  intended 
to  remove  possible  sources  of  litigation  already  re- 
vealed in  decisions.  The  Bill  includes  certain  other 
trades  analogous  to  those  now  under  the  Act.  One 
entirely  new  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  the  case  of 
old  men  whom  the  fixed  character  of  compensation 
under  the  old  Act  exposes  to  dismissal  because  the 
employers  fear  to  expose  themselves  to  too  great  risk 
on  account  of  their  workmen's  age.  It  is  proposed 
to  enable  old  men  over  sixty  to  make  a  more  elastic 
bargain  for  compensation  with  their  employers. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Commons  was  pressed  for 
the  fourth  time  to  permit  trams  over  Blackfriars  and 
Westminster  Bridge  and  along  the  Embankment.  The 
House  of  Commons  so  far  forgot  itself  as  to  leave 
the  casting  vote  to  the  Speaker,  who,  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  let  the  Bill  go  a  step  further.  The 
debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
howlers  made  by  its  supporters,  all  of  which  were 
allowed  to  pass.  As  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  has  pointed 
out,  Mr.  Burns  had  no  foundation  for  saying  that  the 
City  had  only  rejected  the  Blackfriars  proposal  by  one 
vote.  It  has  been  rejected  either  unanimously  or 
by  large  majorities  each  time  it  has  been  discussed. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  all  the  London  Borough 
Councils  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  In  fact  West- 
minster, which  is  most  concerned,  is  very  adverse. 
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Mr.  Causton,  perhaps  a  less  conscious  offender, 
blundered  as  badly,  arguing  that  the  Embankment 
was  built  out  of  money  paid  by  the  ratepayers.  It 
was,  of  course,  built  out  of  the  coal  dues. 

Of  all  spots  in  London  the  Embankment  least  needs  a 
tramline,  as  it  is  served  all  day  long  by  the  under- 
ground railway,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the 
few  really  beautiful  thoroughfares,  would  be  most 
spoiled  by  a  tramway.  The  date  is  also  as  badly 
selected  as  it  well  could  be  for  making  the  proposal. 
The  Committee  on  Traffic  will  publish  their  findings  in 
May,  and  the  science  of  the  subject  has  just  reached 
that  point  at  which  the  specialists  are  coming 
to  think  that  motor  carriages  will  supersede  trams. 
The  policy  of  laying  down  lines  upon  lines  is  at  this 
juncture  the  one  which  most  gives  opportunity  for  that 
unfailing  protestant,  the  ratepayer. 

The  ex-Town  Clerk  of  Holborn,  Henry  Corbett  Jones, 
was  on  Thursday  sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude  for  the  frauds  committed  by  him 
on  the  municipality.  Altogether  he  had  embezzled 
sums  amounting  to  some  ^12,000.  A  man  of  ability, 
and  ambitious,  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of 
large  sums  in  his  hands  which  were  left  to  him  in 
confident  reliance  on  his  high  character.  He  used 
them  it  appears  in  pushing  his  social  position  and 
reputation,  and  not  in  low  forms  of  extravagance.  One 
important  matter  was  that  he  held  the  deposits  paid  by 
contractors  who  had  sent  in  tenders.  This  system  is 
really  a  subtle  form  of  bribery.  The  Town  Clerk  was  a 
man  who  naturally  had  immense  influence  over  the 
decisions  on  tenders.  The  contractors  would  not  worry 
him  with  claiming  the  deposits  even  if  they  failed  ; 
there  would  be  future  occasions  when  they  would  try 
again  and  the  Town  Clerk's  favour  had  to  be  acquired  if 
they  were  to  have  any  chance  of  success.  This  is 
the  main  lesson  of  the  trial  which  can  be  turned 
to  advantage  by  other  public  bodies.  Such  a  system 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  Judge 
denounced  it  as  full  of  danger  and  to  be  reprobated. 
There  are  other  metropolitan  boroughs  who  allow  it — 
it  is  said  to  be  immemorial.  They  can  usefully  help  to 
attain  the  object  intended  by  the  Bill  for  preventing 
corruption  in  business  life,  which  has  been  so  long 
trying  ineffectually  to  get  through  Parliament. 

People  inclined  to  grumble  that  the  Lyttelton  family 
is  getting  too  much  should  be  mollified  by  the  thought 
that  there  is  still  one  Lyttelton  brother  unprovided  for, 
though  one  really  has  doubts  whether  he  will  be  for- 
gotten should  a  judgeship  be  vacant  during  the  present 
Parliament.  The  appointment  of  Canon  Lyttelton, 
headmaster  of  Haileybury,  to  the  headmastership  of 
Eton  is  of  course  not  agreeable  to  everybody.  Edward 
Lyttelton  is  too  masterful  and  opinionated  to  make  friends 
only.  But  the  appointment  recalls  many  school  incidents 
of  the  'seventies  of  stirring  interest  to  old  Etonians. 
It  would  be  hypocritical  to  say  that  all  Eton  loved  the 
Lyttelton  brothers.  They  were  regarded  by  a  large 
number  of  Eton  boys  as  too  good.  But,  strong  and 
fearless,  they  certainly  inspired  a  wholesome  respect 
among  their  critics.  They  may  have  been  very  good, 
but  they  did  not  offer  a  left  cheek  to  the  smiter.  You 
might  viciously  hack  a  Lyttelton,  major,  minor,  or 
minimus,  at  football  and  get  some  kudos  for  it,  but 
you  were  paid  back  in  good  measure  then  and  there. 

Before  the  University  sports  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed, both  gravely  and  humorously,  at  Cambridge 
whether  some  protest  should  not  be  made  against  the 
inclusion  of  Rhodes  scholars  from  the  United  States  in 
the  Oxford  team.  Oxford  men  have  also  felt  some 
diffidence  on  the  point,  and  were  not  sorry  perhaps 
that  at  their  first  appearance  the  Americans  were  not 
singularly  successful.  One  was  first  with  two  others 
in  a  very  poor  high  jump,  and  one  was  a  bad  second 
in  a  three  mile.  The  important  point  is  not  so  much 
that  the  scholars  are  partly  selected  for  athletic  capacity 
and  are  so  to  speak  one-third  professionals  as  that 
they  are  older,  often  by  two  or  three  years,  than  the 
average  undergraduate  ;  and  the  level  of  success  of 
fourth-year  men  proves  how  much  difference  this  year 
or  two  makes.  This  objection  of  course  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  colonial  scholars. 


THE  KAISER'S  COUP. 

THE  German  Emperor's  love  for  a  coup  must  to  a  very 
great  extent  be  referred  to  his  psychology  and 
physique.    There  are  many  people  to  whom  no  life  is 
happy,  or  even  tolerable,  that  is  not  made  up  of  a 
series  of  definite  events.  If  the  latest  eventdoes  not  natu- 
rally bring  on  another,  and  external  circumstances  fail 
to  produce  one,  they  will  make  an  event  for  themselves. 
And  between  these  made  events  and  those  which  come 
naturally  they  manage  to  keep  themselves  going.  They 
are  usually  persons  of  exceptional  energy  and  capacity  : 
they  have  in  them  something  of  the  creative  artist. 
They  have  riot  the  inquiring  or  the  waiting  mind  : 
they  are  makers,  and  their  desire  for  definite  events, 
which   have  a  beginning  and  lead  up  to  a  kind  of 
finish,  is  wholly  the  artist's  instinct,  the  reverse  of 
the  scientist's.    They  are   certainly  very  often  some- 
what dangerous  people  :  everyone  is  that  has  in  him  this 
instinct  of  the  maker.     And  the  Kaiser,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    He  is  more  or 
less  dangerous  in  the  events  he  makes  for  himself ; 
for,  like  others  in  humbler  and  much  smaller  spheres 
than  his,  he  makes  his  events  without  always  fully 
considering  how  far  the  process  may  interfere  with  the 
order  of  things,  and  of  people,  around  him.    It  is  well 
in  the   Kaiser's  case  always  to  consider  whether  a 
coup  of  his   is   a   made   event   or   a   natural  one. 
We   are    inclined  to  place   the   Tangier   exploit  in 
the  "  made  "  category  ;   not,  of  course,   that  there 
was   no  political   aim   in  it  ;   or   that   he   went  to 
Tangier  solely  in  gratification  of  an  instinct  for  doing 
something  dramatic.    Most  of  our  own  buccaneering 
expeditions  in  the  old  days  had  some  statesmanlike 
element  in  them  as  well  as  the  love  of  venture.  But 
were  the  Tangier  business  all  pure  policy,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  done  so  badly  from  the  political  point 
of  view.    There  is  nothing  strange  in  German  policy 
not  acquiescing   in  French  supremacy  in  Morocco, 
or  indeed  in  actually  opposing  it ;  but  if  this  policy 
were  the  main  directing  force,  opposition  would  have 
begun  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement.    If  Germany  did  not  technically  acquiesce 
then,  she   certainly   did   not   make    any  opposition 
to    the    agreement,    and    to    that    extent    she  is 
necessarily  in   a   less  favourable   position   to  inter- 
vene now.    The  Kaiser's  tender  solicitude  for  Moorish 
independence  would  have  been  at  least  as  grateful  to 
the  Sultan,  and  probably  more  effective,  then  as  now. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  very  difficult  to  believe, 
it  did  not  strike  the  German  Government  at  the  time 
that  this  agreement  could  possibly  result  in  a  French 
supremacy,  that  would  show  conclusively  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  Moorish   affair  was  not  being 
taken  seriously  at  all.     Germans,  and  least  of  all  the 
Kaiser  himself,  do  not  lack  foresight  when  they  want 
to  see  far.    And,  further,  if  the  Tangier  expedition 
were  altogether   a   grave   and    determined  political 
undertaking,  a  step  in  a  long  prearranged  process,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  it  could  be  so   bungled  in  the 
execution.    The  Kaiser  at  all  costs  would  have  gone 
to  the  quarters  prepared  for  him  by  the  Sultan  ;  he 
would  never  have  left  him  with  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  Kaiser's  want  of  courtesy,  for  one  can 
hardly  describe  it  otherwise.    On  the  whole  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  determining  factor  in  this  incident 
was  that  the  Kaiser  wanted  to  do  something,  and  he 
did  Tangier. 

It  does  not  quite  follow  from  this  that  the  whole  affair 
will  blow  over  lightly,  as  it  blew  up  ;  but  it  does  make 
unpleasant  international  consequences  less  probable. 
We  doubt  if  Germany  will  be  able  to  trace  to  the 
Kaiser's  visit  any  results  sufficiently  tangible  to  make 
her  very  anxious  to  push  this  Moorish  departure  much 

!  further.  ,  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  not  a  fool  ;  he  is 

!  quite  competent  to  observe  that  the  German  Emperor's 
anxiety  on  his  behalf  has  coincided  exactly  with  fear 
for  German  interests' in  Morocco;  and  he  may  think 

!  that  there  is  not  much  to  gain  in  exchanging 
French  for  German  interference.  On  French  influence 
no  doubt  the  Kaiser's  visit  will  have  something  of  a 
withering  effect ;  it  will  be  a  set-back.  And  the  French 
most  naturally  are  not  pleased  at  the  Kaiser's  attention 

i  to  their  prot£ge\    A  wise  discretion  has  made  their 
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government,  and  even  the  Paris  press,  take  the  whole 
incident  with  most  commendable  restraint.  This 
reform  in  demeanour  of  the  press  in  a  civilised 
country  makes  one  feel  that  there  is  hope,  say,  for 
the  American  press,  or  even  for  our  own.  We 
thoroughly  understand  the  annoyance  the  French 
Government  must  feel  at  the  Kaiser's  proceed- 
ings, and  diplomatically  the  French  have  the 
better  case.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  adopt 
the  ecstatic  tone  of  most  of  our  newspapers  in 
identifying-  themselves  with  French  resentment.  Not 
content  to  express  their  sympathy  with  France,  they 
must  work  up  an  indignation  against  Germany  so 
fierce  that  beside  it  French  opinion  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  indifferent.  No  doubt  this  is  thought  to  be 
loyalty  to  the  great  entente  cordiale.  The  public  has 
always  a  foreign  favourite  in  Europe  and  an  aversion  ; 
at  this  moment  France  is  the  favourite,  having  been  the 
aversion  but  six  years  since  and  very  likely  to  be  the 
same  six  years  hence.  No  one  who  allows  his  judgment 
in  international  matters  to  be  affected  by  popular  feeling 
is  entitled  to  have  an  opinion  on  any  foreign  question 
whatever.  Of  course,  those  who  believe  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  in  its  bearing  on  Morocco,  to 
be  eminently  in  the  interest  of  this  country  will 
necessarily  be  most  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur 
to  weaken  the  force  of  the  agreement.  But  we  have 
never  been  able  to  take  that  view.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  agreement  to  be  distinctly  opposed  to 
British  interests  ;  it  was  an  abdication  in  Morocco  in 
favour  of  France.  We  shall  not  be  so  hypocritical  as 
to  pretend  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  French  supremacy.  But  we  have  at 
least  as  little  desire  to  see  a  German  supremacy  ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  between  France  and  Germany  in 
Morocco,  France  has  a  technical  advantage. 

As  far  as  this  country  goes  the  incident  does  not 
really  affect  us  at  all.  Probably  the  German  Emperor 
was  not  sorry  to  put  a  pin  into  us  as  he  passed. 
Naturally  he  will  not  want  to  see  England  and 
France  closing  up  against  him,  and  he  may  have 
resented  the  agreement  which  left  him  out  in  the 
cold.  But  if  he  objected  to  it,  he  should  have  said 
so  earlier.  He  did  not  and  he  has  only  himself 
to  thank  that  he  has  now  no  other  resource  but  a 
pin-prick,  which  hurts  only  the  feeblest  and  most 
thin-skinned  of  people.  The  Kaiser  has  not  come 
between  us  and  France  in  any  way  ;  so  why  any  of  our 
papers  should  cry,  and  thus  give  the  Kaiser  at  least 
some  little  satisfaction  for  his  pains,  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  a  certain  humour,  though  humour  rather  of 
a  ghastly  kind,  in  Morocco  and  the  Moors  being  the  last 
things  anyone  thinks  of  considering  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  business.  May  be  that  we  all  feel  that  it  will 
make  so  very  little  difference  to  native  independence 
which  European  Power  takes  them  under  its  protection 
that  they  may  well  be  left  out  of  the  equation.  Pro- 
bably that  is  the  Sultan's  sentiment.  Let  us  look 
the  truth  in  the  face  and  admit  that  whatever 
Power  protects  Morocco  will  do  it  in  its  own  and 
not  in  Moorish  interests.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
that  native  interests  may  be  served  as  well,  a  sort 
of  separable  accident — sometimes  very  separable. 
That,  we  can  honestly  claim,  has  happened  in 
Egypt  and  in  India.  England,  like  Rome,  goes  to 
other  countries  for  her  own  interests,  but,  also  like 
Rome,  she  generally  manages  to  make  her  interests 
more  or  less  the  natives'  gain  as  well.  France  must  do 
the  same  in  Morocco.  If  after  a  reasonable  time 
Morocco  does  not  obtain  along  with  French  domina- 
tion more  orderly  government,  security  for  life  and 
property,  financial  equilibrium,  and  the  development 
of  her  material  resources,  a  new  situation — let  there 
be  no  doubt  of  that— will  have  arisen.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  France  will  be  neglectful  or  that  all  these 
things  will  not  be  done.  We  infer  nothing  from  the 
sterility  of  French  influence  so  far.  France  has  not 
yet  had  time  ;  the  point  made  by  the  German  press  is 
a  false  one.  But  we  do  remember  Tonking.  France 
must  not  forget  that  nothing  but  a  good  record  of 
work  done  in  the  country  taken  over  will  induce  other 
European  Powers  permanently  to  acquiesce  in  the 
supremacy  of  one  of  them  in  a  place  which  all  would 
much  like  to  occupy. 


MR.  ARNOLD  -  FORSTER'S  CONVERSION. 
TT  has  often  been  our  unpleasant  task  to  disagree 
1  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  and  find  fault  with  various 
proposals  he  has  made.  But  after  his  last  utterances  on 
the  subject  of  army  policy,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  we 
are  at  one  with  him  on  his  refusal  to  reduce  the  cadres 
of  regulars.  On  this  point  at  any  rate  we  now  offer 
our  hearty  support,  and  congratulate  him  most  sin- 
cerely on  the  courage  which  he  has  displayed  in  modi- 
fying his  judgment  and  proposals,  and  listening  to 
advice.  Certainly  he  is  at  present  deserving  of  much 
sympathy,  as  he  is  now  being  virulently  attacked  on 
the  parts  of  his  scheme  which  are  thoroughly  sound 
— the  reorganisation  of  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  recent  firm  stand  he  has  made  against  the  vicious 
policy  of  reducing  the  regular  cadres.  The  unreality  of 
the  situation  and  the  insincerity  of  the  attack  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  brought  home  if  we  remember  that  the 
so-called  reformers,  who  two  years  ago  attacked  his 
predecessor  for  not  accepting  the  "blue-water"  theories, 
now  attack  him  for  adopting  them.  Their  attacks  may 
be  disregarded  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  object  is 
purely  partisan.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  deny  that 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  present  attitude  is  somewhat  con- 
tradictory ;  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  what 
is  actually  in  contemplation.  But  this  is  probably  not 
the  War  Secretary's  fault  ;  the  present  indecision  seems 
rather  to  be  due  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  situation  at  present  is  so  hopelessly  perplexing, 
that  perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  once  again 
briefly  recapitulating  recent  events.  On  14  July,  1904, 
a  summary  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  proposals  was 
presented  to  Parliament.  These  contemplated  the 
abolition  of  the  fourteen  newly  raised  line,  as  well  as  the 
five  garrison,  battalions  ;  and  the  conversion  of  forty 
line  battalions  to  home-service  ones,  with  a  two  years' 
period  of  service  and  no  liability  to  serve  abroad  except 
in  time  of  war.  Battalions  were  to  be  fed  from  large 
depots  ;  and,  though  still  existing  for  the  exchange  of 
officers  and  men,  the  system  of  "the  rigid  linking  of 
battalions  in  pairs  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  drafts 
will  be  abandoned  ".  Two  terms  of  service  were  pro- 
posed, a  short  one  for  the  home-service  battalions,  and 
a  long  one  for  the  general-service  units.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  is  now  unjustly  accused  of  having  proposed  at 
this  time  the  abolition  of  the  Militia.  As  a  fact  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  merely  stated  that  on 
military  grounds  there  was  little  to  be  said  for 
the  duplication  of  the  proposed  home-service  terri- 
torial army  by  another  force  competing  with  it  for 
recruits  ;  and,  should  this  scheme  ever  be  realised,  this 
standpoint  is  undoubtedly  sound,  whilst  his  proposal  to 
weed  out  inefficient  Volunteers  is  equally  so.  For  long 
the  Volunteers  have  failed  to  reach  the  numbers  pro- 
posed in  their  establishment.  But  he  is  now  being 
attacked  for  reducing  the  actual  numbers  by  15,000  men  ; 
and  the  ridiculous  theory  is  advanced  that  the  Volunteer 
establishment  should  be  unlimited,  with  the  corollary 
that  the  regulars  should  be  reduced.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  defence  of  this  childish  plan  was  most  con- 
vincing ;  and  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  this 
reduction  of  establishment  to  correspond  more  nearly 
with  the  actual  strength  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
weeding  out  of  the  force  of  all  "lame  ducks"  will  do 
much  good,  and  increase  considerably  its  value.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  more  money  will  be  available  for 
increasing  efficiency. 

Needless  to  say,  a  large  portion  of  the  original  plan 
has  now  been  abandoned.  Large  depots  have  not 
been  created,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  ;  as  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  either  the  present  or 
any  future  Secretary  of  State  will  obtain  the  money 
to  do  so,  although  it  is  true  that  depots  have  now 
been  redistributed  in  groups.  So  we  do  not  see  how 
the  linked-battalion  system  can  be  abandoned  just  yet. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  still  clings,  however,  to  his  plan 
of  instituting  two  terms  of  service.  But  it  is  fairly 
certain  now  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  ; 
whilst  if  he  cannot  do  so  now  we  fail  to  see  how  he 
can  hope  to  do  so  in  future.  Over  and  over  again 
we  have  pointed  out  that  recruiting  depends  on  the 
labour  market  :  and  the  proof  is  the  little  difference 
changes  in  conditions  of  service  and  pay  have  made, 
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If  two  terms  of  service  are  offered  simultaneously —  | 
even  though  the  longer  offers  greater  advantages  as  j 
regards  pay — it  is  only  natural  that  men  should  elect 
for  the  shorter  one.  Supposing  then  that  one  term 
of  service  only  is  practicable,  a  nine  years'  term  will 
not  produce  a  sufficient  reserve  ;  whilst  a  two  years'  j 
term  will  provide  a  reserve  of  a  kind,  but  will  not 
produce  the  men  required  for  the  foreign  drafts.  Thus 
compromise  is  the  only  alternative ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  seven  years  with  the  colours  and  five 
in  the  reserve  is  the  best  which  can  be  devised.  In 
2nswer  to  this  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  says  this  will  not 
produce  a  sufficient  reserve.  But  we  are  still  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  lesser  evil  ;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  in  time  it  will  again  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
Altogether  then  it  seems  clear  that  this  ideal  of  two 
armies  will  never  be  realised  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
eminently  satisfactory  that,  contrary  to  what  he  said 
before,  he  should  now  declare  so  vigorously  against  a 
reduction  of  cadres. 

Still,  though  this  reconsideration  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  to  happen 
next.  In  fact,  nobody  elicited  from  the  War  Secretary  a 
clear  answer  to  the  many  questions  put  to  him  on  this 
point  ;  and  in  some  other  respects  he  was  by  no  means 
consistent.  Day  after  day  he  utters  the  same  plati- 
tudes  about  the  "blue-water"  theory,  which  he  has 
apparently  learnt  by  heart,  and  which  others  now  know 
almost  equally  as  well.  Yet  on  another  occasion  he 
stated  that  he  imagined  no  one  "  desired  that  we 
should  return  to  the  position  which  was  so  greatly 
complained  of  during  the  war,  when  the  regular 
defence  of  this  country  was  entrusted  to  eight  batta- 
lions of  the  line".  But  if  there  is  any  sense  or 
meaning  at  all  in  the  "  blue-water"  theory,  at  any  rate 
in  its  extreme  form  as  now  advocated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, such  a  contingency  would  not  matter  a  straw  ; 
although  the  Prime  Minister  did  tell  us  that  the  existence 
of  Volunteers  and  the  possibility  of  invasion  were  "  mu- 
tually complementary  truths  ".  This  seems  as  if  in- 
advertently Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  for  once  spoken  his 
mind.  Indeed,  it  now  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  "  blue- 
water  "  theory  accepted  by  the  Government  is  not  the 
result  of  any  settled  convictions,  but  that  it  is  merely 
dictated  by  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
Still,  whether  the  "  blue-water  "  theory  be  sound  or  not, 
the  arguments  against  our  present  haphazard  method 
of  obtaining  recruits  were  convincingly  stated  by  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster.  Never  before  has  the  patriotism  of  a 
great  nation  received  more  scathing  condemnation  at 
the  hands  of  one  of  its  Ministers  than  the  following : 
"  All  armies  of  the  world  are  made  up  of  men  repre- 
senting the  manhood  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong  "  except  ours.  A  terrible  indictment,  and  one 
which  we  should  all  bear  in  mind.  However,  there  is 
this  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  the  War  Secretary's 
condemnation.  There  must  be  considerable  good  in 
a  military  system  which,  out  of  such  compromising 
material,  can  make  the  fighting  men  it  does. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  The  old 
system  of  linked  battalions  and  depots,  Militia  and 
Volunteers,  still  holds  the  field.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
long  term  of  service  only  is  now  open  to  the  line,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so,  with  what  results  we  have 
already  explained.  But  the  great  evil  of  the  whole 
business  is  the  uncertainty  ;  and  it  now  appears  to  be 
beyond  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  power  to  allay  this,  so 
deeply  is  he  committed  to  change  at  any  price.  Some 
time  ago  we  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
this  uncertainty  was  the  practical  impossibility  of  work- 
ing out  thoroughly,  in  all  their  vitally  essential  details, 
mobilisation  plans,  which  at  any  rate  under  the  old 
system  were  an  unqualified  success  in  the  South 
African  war.  Our  apprehensions  are  only  too  well 
borne  out  by  the  provisional — nearly  everything 
nowadays  is  provisional  in  the  army — field  army  tables, 
which  show  how  the  totally  impracticable  plans  for 
redistribution  formulated  by  the  Esher  Committee  have 
been  given  some  kind  of  possible  form  by  a  War 
Office  committee.  This,  however,  is  still  very  largely 
a  paper  plan  ;  though  as  the  dreaded  name  of  army 
corps  has  been  dropped,  except  in  one  instance,  it 
escapes  attention — another  example  of  the  worthless- 
ness  and  superficiality  of  parliamentary  criticism. 


INDIA  FELIX. 

THE  Council  in  Calcutta  which  adopted  the  Indian 
Budget  last  week  is  happy  in  the  brevity  of  its 
reported  proceedings.  The  polemic  element  appears  to 
have  been  so  moderate  and  the  critics  infused  with  a 
spirit  of  such  reasonableness  that  instead  of  declaring 
the  country  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin  they  actually 
recognised  the  existence  of  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
treated  the  Government  with  approval  and  congratula- 
tions. No  wonder  Lord  Curzon  described  the  Budget 
as  "the  dream  of  a  fortunate  financier".  A  con- 
tinuance of  internal  tranquillity,  the  steady  development 
of  material  resources  and  the  monotonous  recurrence,  of 
a  great  surplus  seem  to  have  eliminated  the  contro- 
versial factors  which  occasioned  much  contention  in  the 
days  when  the  vanishing  rupee  called  for  more  and 
more  taxation  and  the  frontier  policy  divided  even  the 
viceroy's  official  advisers.  Dull  prosperity  marked  this 
meeting  for  its  own.  If  it  were  not  for  the  army 
reorganisation,  the  Tibet  Mission  and  the  tax  on  tea 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  condemn. 

Though  covering  as  usual  three  years,  the  interest  of 
the  present  financial  statement  begins  with  the  year 
now  closing.  Sir  E.  Law,  who  has  since  laid  down  his 
high  office,  estimated  for  a  surplus  of  under  one  million. 
In  some  recent  years  the  forecasts  have,  even  to  the 
uninitiated,  been  so  inaccurate  as  to  suggest  a  conve- 
nient device  for  postponing  the  disposal  of  a  balance 
which  it  was  desirable  at  the  moment  to  accumulate 
quietly.  But  on  this  occasion  the  large  excess  could 
not  have  been  confidently  foreseen.  It  spreads  over 
many  heads  of  account.  Subject  to  minor  corrections 
it  appears  that  the  income  has  exceeded  anticipation 
by  more  than  t\\  millions  sterling.  On  the  other  side 
the  Tibet  "Mission"  has  cost  an  extra  ,£4.17,000, 
and  the  opportunity  of  large  unappropriated  resources 
has  been  taken  to  devote  an  additional  ^700,000 
to  the  rearmament  and  reorganisation  of  the  army. 
Altogether  the  new  financial  member,  Mr.  Baker,  finds 
himself  started  in  official  life  with  a  comfortable  net 
balance  of  2^  millions  more  than  he  had  any  right  to 
expect. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  items  which  make  up  this  great 
increment  discloses  some  notable  results.  With  one 
exception  every  chief  head  of  revenue  has  contributed 
to  the  total.  The  revival  of  our  own  great  Lancashire 
industry  is  reflected  in  the  large  addition — not  very 
much  short  of  half  a  million — to  the  Customs  duty, 
which  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  native  population.  The  general 
growth  of  the  returns  from  Excise,  Salt,  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Telegraphs  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Land  revenue  alone  shows  a  falling  off,  for  which  we 
are  left  at  present  to  conjecture  the  reason.  There  are 
some  indications  of  local  crop  failure  from  deficient 
rainfall,  and  there  is  unhappily  no  doubt  that  the 
exceptional  cold  of  the  past  winter  has  seriously 
affected  certain  staples  of  the  spring  harvest.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  these  exceptional  disasters  have  been 
met  by  prompt  relaxation  of  the  rent  and  revenue 
demand.  The  absence  of  any  general  distress  is 
marked  by  the  nominal  expenditure  on  famine  relief. 
Reckoned  not  long  ago  by  millions,  it  has  fallen  to  a 
few  thousands. 

All  these  lesser  increments  pale  before  the  large  addi- 
tional income  gained  under  two  heads.  One  of  these  is 
opium — an  asset  on  which  no  prudent  financier  can  reckon. 
Not  only  is  the  crop  precarious  but  the  price  has  a  trick 
of  fluctuating  in  the  most  disconcerting  fashion.  The 
odd  million  it  brought  in  this  year  may  next  season  be 
taken  back  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel  and  so  the  financial 
member  has  in  his  estimate  treated  it  with  deserved 
mistrust.  The  item  however  which  dominates  the 
whole  accounts,  and  indeed  the  whole  position  in  the 
future,  is  Railways.  The  continuous  investment  by  the 
State  of  very  large  sums  for  many  years  past  has  only 
in  recent  times  begun  to  yield  a  direct  return.  In 
countless  indirect  ways  the  railways  have  conferred  im- 
mense benefits  on  the  country  and  are  destined  to  confer 
many  more,  though  a  school  of  indigenous  economists 
professes  to  find  in  them  only  a  subtle  device  for  carry- 
ing away  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners.     Owing  to  the  system  of  finance  which  has 
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been  followed,  the  State  aiul  guaranteed  railways  will 
to  a  great  extent  have  been  constructed  or  acquired  out 
of  revenue  and  within  a  measurable  time  have  paid  for 
themselves,  leaving  the  State  in  possession  of  an  asset 
sullieient  not  only  to  counterbalance  the  public  debt  but 
to  provide  an  ever-increasing  revenue.  Railway  receipts 
have  in  the  year  now  ending  risen  by  ^2,381,000  with 
an  addition  to  the  estimated  expenditure  of  under  half 
a  million.  One  of  Lord  Curzon's  last  reforms  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  Railway  Hoard,  composed  of  practical 
nen  to  control  the  working  of  this  vast  and  improving 
property. 

Incidentally  this  expansion  of  railway  revenue  gives 
jrominence  to  a  very  remarkable  administrative  achieve- 
ment. The  construction  of  irrigation  canals,  tapping 
•the  great  snowfed  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  has  brought 
under  cultivation  an  immense  area  of  fertile  land 
hitherto  lying  waste  for  want  of  water.  These  deserts 
now  include  some  of  the  largest  wheat-producing  tracts 
in  India.  The  Government  at  the  time  took  advantage 
of  these  exceptional  conditions  to  form  great  colonies 
on  these  new  canal  tracts  and  assign  farms  to  deserving 
classes  from  the  congested  districts  and  in  so  doing  to 
recognise  and  reward  the  claims  of  families  whose 
members  had  rendered  and  would  again  render  loyal 
service  as  soldiers  or  civilians.  It  is  the  carriage  of 
wheat  from  these  districts  that  has  largely  helped  to 
swell  the  railway  earnings,  an  excellent  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  railways  and  the  canals  must 
subserve  one  another's  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
large  export  trade  in  grain  thus  called  into  existence 
provides  a  food  supply  when  crops  fail  and  famine 
appears  in  unprotected  districts.  The  surplus  produc- 
tion thus  created  remains  at  home  when  shortage 
elsewhere  raises  prices  above  the  level  of  foreign 
markets. 

The  disposal  of  the  large  surplus  now  available 
includes  remissions  of  taxation  reaching  to  almost  a 
million  and  a  half.  Nearly  all  this  goes  in  further 
r.educing  the  salt  tax  by  25  per  cent.,  a  decrease  so 
extensive  that  some  of  it  at  least  will  reach  the  poorest 
consumer,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  stimulate  further 
■consumption.  On  this  vexed  question  it  is  more  than 
ever  permissible  to  express  regret  that  the  opportunity 
was  not  taken  for  abolishing  or  at  least  restricting  the 
objectionable  income-tax  imposed  to  meet  losses  by 
exchange  and  execrated  by  everyone  except  the  corrupt 
underling  who  fleeces  both  the  treasury  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  progress  of  administrative  reform  is  helped  by 
larger  provision  for  such  great  departments  as  the 
Police,  Education  and  Agriculture  and  in  fresh  subsidies 
to  local  boards.  The  altered  position  of  India  both  as 
a  leading  factor  in  the  British  Imperial  combination  and 
as  the  objective — to  quote  the  Viceroy — of  "inter- 
national rivals  who  are  closing  in  around  her "  is 
reflected  again  in  the  substantial  sums  assigned  for  her 
military  defences.  Last  year  the  reorganisation  and 
rearmament  of  her  forces  absorbed  nearly  two  millions 
over  the  ordinary  charges  for  army  services.  In  the 
coming  year  a  rather  larger  sum  is  appropriated  for  the 
same  purpose.  Apart  from  the  claptrap  orators,  drawn 
from  the  races  which  contribute  nothing  to  the  military 
strength  of  a  government  that  raised  them  from  a 
subject  position,  no  sane  politician  in  India  will  dis- 
pute the  necessity  for  these  precautions.  It  is  well 
that  the  empire  should  possess  at  least  one  efficient 
army  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  located  where 
its  services  will  be  most  required.  It  is  not  open  to 
doubt  that  Russia,  checked  in  the  furthest  East,  will, 
ivhen  her  strength  is  renewed,  push  along  that  line  of 
less  resistance  which  will  lead  her  to  a  warm-water 
basis  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  present  disturbances 
in  Persia  and  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  Consulate 
at  Bunder  Abbas,  where  she  has  no  trade,  possess  a 
significance  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  An 
efficient  army,  strategically  disposed  for  the  defence 
of  her  frontier,  is  India's  best  guarantee  of  peace.  Her 
whole  field  army  was  stated  at  this  Council  meeting  to 
be  only  139,000  men — less  than  the  Russian  losses  at 
the  battle  of  Mukden. 


SCIENCE   AND   THE   DECEASED  WIFE'S 
SISTER, 

HTHE  reappearance  at  this  time  of  the  parliamentary 
*     year  of  the  Kill  to  legalise  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wife  raises  an  old  question  which  has 
a  simulacrum  of  vitality  but  no  real  life.    Second  read- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  past  have  not 
only  been  academic  but  insincere  ;  and  nobody  has 
ever  taken  them  as  an  indication  that  an  alteration 
of  the  present  marriage  laws  was  in  any  degree  pro- 
bable.   The  House  of  Commons  may  vote,  but  opinion 
in  the    country  is  either   impassive   or  antipathetic 
except  among  the  limited  class  who  have  already  broken 
the  law  and  desire  a  privilege  and  indemnity.  The 
only   counterpart    to   the    zeal    of  these  interested 
persons  is  the  natural  instinctive  repulsion  which  the 
proposal  has  for  the  great  mass  of  English  women. 
Men  who  have  not  actually  married  a  deceased  wife's 
sister   never    trouble  about   the  taboo   against  her 
unless  the  moment  comes  when  they  find  themselves 
with  an  inclination  to  break  the  law.    As  this  is  the 
condition  of  thought  on  the  subject  it  is  not  surprising 
that  legislation  hangs  fire.    To  say  the  least  that  can 
be  said  about  the  alteration,  it  is  an  altogether  wrong 
principle  to  condone  breaches  of  the  law  by  ex  post 
facto  legislation.    It  is  as  unfair  a  privilege  as  the  ex 
post  facto  Act  of  Attainder  used  to  be  an  iniquitous 
injustice.  There  is  a  proposal,  it  is  true,  even  at  present 
to  introduce  legislation  of  this  kind  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  fruits  of  its  victory 
over  the  L'nited  Free  Church.  If  there  is  any  excuse  for 
what  the  Free  Church  naturally  resents  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to  assert  and 
enjoy  their  rights,   it  is  that  this  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion threatens  to  raise  a  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
of  national  importance.    It  upsets  the   relations  of 
almost  a   whole  nation,  and   raises   matters  incom- 
parably    wider    in    scope    than    such    a  question 
as    permitting    marriage    with    a    deceased  wife's 
sister.     The  national  importance  of  altering  the  law 
in  this  respect  is  infinitesimal,  and  there  is  no  excuse  in 
this  instance  for  breaking  through  the  salutary  rule 
that  even  if  a  law  is  burdensome  to  some  it  must  be 
obeyed  and  that,  if  and  when  it  is  altered,  it  must  be 
operative  only  in  the  future  and  not  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  case  against  the  Bill  has  been 
argued  so  often  and  with  such  success  that  we  might 
wonder,  as  Macbeth  did,  why,  when  the  brains  are  out, 
the  cause  does  not  die.    Not  even  the  nonconformists 
are  as  eager  about  it  as  they  were  once.    They  used  to 
suppose  the  prohibition  was  a  mere  ecclesiastical  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Church  in  mere  arrogance,  and  they  took  it 
as  one  of  the  things  against  which  they  were  bound  to 
rebel  by  virtue  of  their  nonconforming  position.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  they  also  have  come  to  recognise 
that  the  arguments  against  removing  the  taboo  are 
not  only  theological  or  ecclesiastical,  but  are  founded 
on  a  physiology  which  appeals  to  common  sense,  and  on 
grounds  of  social  convenience  and  expediency  which 
are  equally  cogent.    The  theological  and  social  side 
has  been  discussed  often  enough,  and  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  the  failure  of  the  proposal  that  when  all  these 
matters  have  been  argued  until  there  is  nothing  left  to 
be  said  that  has  not  been  heard  ad  nauseam,  there  is 
no  real  movement  for  alteration,  and  everything  points 
to  a  general  acquiescence  in  things  remaining  as  they 
are. 

On  the  whole  the  most  plausible  contention  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Bill  is  that  a  removal  of  the  taboo  is 
favourable  to  liberty  and  would  therefore  be  good  in 
itself.  But  there  are  some  liberties  against  which 
Nature  herself  protests.  In  the  case  of  marriage  it  is 
apparent  that  the  prima  facie  argument  is  not  in  favour 
of  liberty  but  in  favour  of  restriction.  It  is  more  rational 
to  retain  a  taboo  which  widens  the  circle  of  family  life, 
and  therefore  prohibits  marriage  between  certain  people 
within  it,  than  to  urge  its  abolition  in  a  particular  case  that 
may  be  supposed  to  be  doubtful.  The  law  of  marriage 
was  developed  by  laying  down  restrictions  some  of 
which  have  remained,  as  those  of  close  blood  relation- 
ship ;  while  others  which  now  seem  to  us  artificial  and 
fantastic  have  in  course  of  further  development  been 
dropped.     But  wherever  a  case  can   be  made  for 
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physiological  or  biological  relationship  which  brings 
the  particular  man  and  woman  together  closer  than  the 
ordinary  relationship  of  men  and  women,  this  has 
come  to  be  considered  a  sound  basis  for  prohibiting 
the  marriage  of  that  man  and  woman.  It  is  desirable 
always  to  press  the  interpretation  of  the  possible 
telationship  rather  against  than  in  favour  of  marriage. 
The  abstract  philosophical  conception  of  liberty  is  well 
enough  when  it  is  not  checked  by  facts.  In  the 
case  of  marriage  there  is  such  a  check  in  the  fact 
that  the  disastrous  consequences  of  too  close  inter- 
breeding are  patent,  and  acknowledged  in  these  days 
by  all.  In  one  respect  our  marriage  law  does  not 
observe  a  sound  physiological  basis.  It  permits  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins  ;  and  this  example  leads  us  to 
say  that  the  law  ought  to  be  altered,  not  by  extending 
the  liberty  of  marriage,  but  by  refusing  to  permit  it 
in  this  instance  of  close  relationship.  Although  the 
law  permits  the  marriage  of  cousins,  public  opinion 
does  not  favour  these  marriages,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  arranged  for  pecuniary  or  material  family 
reasons  rather  than  on  the  sentiment  accepted  as  the 
proper  basis  of  the  matrimonial  relationship.  There 
are  these  marriages  of  cousins,  and  an  appreciable 
number  of  uncles  and  nieces  either  by  consanguinity 
or  affinity  enter  into  illegal  matrimonial  union  ;  but 
in  neither  case  would  the  opinion  be  healthy  which 
would  be  pleased  to  have  them  legalised  ;  it  would 
be  better  to  prohibit  both.  Indeed  if  there  is  even 
the  slightest  physiological  basis  for  blood  relation- 
ship the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  prohibition  ;  and 
there  is  an  hypothesis  or  presumption  as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife 
sufficient  to  make  the  prohibition  reasonable. 

It  may  not  be  so  arguable  as  the  physiological 
relationship  between  a  man  and  his  brother's  wife. 
The  prohibition  in  the  latter  case  is  on  an  obviously 
physical  basis.  The  physiological  changes  in  a 
woman's  life  after  marriage  may  not  be  quantifiable, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  change  is 
effected  which  probably  brings  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  woman  into  a  closer  physiological  relation- 
ship with  the  man  than  it  was  before.  It  produces 
more  or  less  of  a  blood  relationship  between  them  and 
makes  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  the  husband's 
brother  and  the  widow  reasonable.  We  do  not  need  to 
prove  absolutely  that  a  true  case  of  blood  relationship 
is  established.  The  probability  is  enough  if  we  would 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  act  consistently  on  the  sup- 
position of  degeneration  resulting  from  inter-breeding. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  is  an  equally  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  assimilation,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  which  makes  his 
possible  subsequent  union  with  his  sister-in-law  one 
between  blood  relations.  Some  hold  that  it  is  even 
stronger  ;  but  perhaps  they  maintain  the  proposition 
rather  for  mystical  than  physical  or  physiological  reasons. 
We  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  this  opinion  or 
even  to  the  view  that  the  physiological  change  in  the 
man  is  not  less  than  that  in  the  woman.  Neither  is 
necessary.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
physiologically  reasonable,  if  there  is  a  probability  or 
a  possibility  of  such  a  change  taking  place  in  any 
degree.  The  theory  of  it  is  at  any  rate  not  incredible. 
There  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  relation  which 
produces  such  powerful  effects  on  the  woman  cannot 
pass  over  the  man  without  leaving  its  traces.  If  so 
much  is  granted,  then  the  taboo  against  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  is  perfectly  rational  and  there  is  better 
reason  for  continuing  it  than  for  abolishing  it. 


THE   MANUFACTURE   OF  REVIVALS. 

T  N  Wales  they  appear  to  have  had  experience  of  a 
*-  revival  in  which  there  have  been  indications  of  a 
genuine  emotion  on  religious  subjects  which  have  made 
it  a  phenomenon  worth  at  least  considerable  attention. 
But  in  England  the  so-called  revival  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Albert  Hall  until  a  few  days  ago, 
and  are  now  removed  to  Brixton  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.^  Torrey  and  Alexander,  has  merely  had  that 
name  given  to  it  for  want  of  one  truer.    Whatever  else 


!  the  Albert  Hall  and  Brixton  enterprise  may  be  called, 

'  nothing   has    been   revived  by  Messrs.   Torrey  and 

I  Alexander's  efforts.  In  connexion  with  this  performance, 
which  we  cannot  exactly  describe  as  a  music-hall  or 
dramatic  or  variety  entertainment,  because  these  words 
are  already  definitely  appropriated,  there  is  nothing  to 
discuss  but  the  absence  of  any  of  the  elements  that 

J  give  significance  to  revivals.  It  would  be  irrelevant 
to  debate  whether  the  emotion  excited  about  religious 
subjects  by  the  means  known  as  revivals  is  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing,  whether  the  results  of  revivals  are 
permanent  or  temporary,  whether  they  strengthen 
permanently  the  ordinary  religious  organisations  or 
rather  do  them  harm  ;  for  in  effect  there  has  been  no 
revival  to  discuss  in  the  Torrey  and  Alexander  enter- 
prise. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mechanism  but 
little  emotion  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  over  it  which  has  not  been  recouped.    This  from 

I  the  Chicago  point  of  view  must  be  decisive  as  to  the 
flat  failure  of  the  effort  to  stir  London  into  enthusiasm 

'  over  Torrey's  expositions  and  Alexander's  singing  of 
"  Glory  for  me  "  with  its  echo  of  the  American  slang- 
phrase  "  Bully  for  me",  or  you,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  could  never  understand  why  the  Chicagoan  ex- 
pounder and  minstrel  were  not  contented  with  t.heir 
sufficiently  large  sphere  of  influence  in  Chicago,  if 
conversion  of  scoundrels  is  their  object.  We  have 
heard  that  Chicago  has  its  own  sinful  crowds  which 
would  have  provided  plenty  of  occupation  for  revivalists. 
Perhaps  Chicago  was  as  little  impressionable  as  London 
has  proved  to  be  and  a  change  of  venue  was  necessary. 
When   the  evangelists  came  to   London  they  an- 

1  nounced  themselves  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  an 
American  syndicate  competing  for  the  electrification  of 
the  Underground  Railway  that  we  frankly  rejoice  at 
their  discomfiture.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  refusal  of  London  people  to  give  themselves- 
up  to  the  organised  emotional  machinery  from  Chicago. 

I  There  have  been  huge  meetings  in  the  Albert  Hall  but 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  audience  has  refused  to  be 

I  hypnotised  into  outbreaks  of  hysteria,  the  only  signs- 
of  religion  that  appear  to  be  valued  by  those  who 

I  encourage   such   experts   in   the   revivalistic   art  as 

!  Messrs.  Torrey  and  Alexander.  The  Chicagoans 
bragged  that  fashionable  London  would  be  converted 
by  superior  American  methods.  There  would  be  no 
cause  for  satisfaction  that  it  has  not  been,  if  there  had 
been  anything  to  reverence  in  the  mode  of  presentation 
of  spiritual  truths  by  these  evangelists.  We  are  glad 
that  fashionable  London  has  not  been  captured  because 
we  believe  that  submission  to  their  influences  would 
have  been  not  a  mark  of  spirituality  but  of  the  very 
shallowness  and  frivolity  of  which  it  was  accused  when 
the  mission  to  it  was  undertaken  so  ostentatiously. 
In  fact  the  audiences  at  the  Albert  Hall  have  not  been 
fashionable  nor  generally  of  those  who  are  so  hardly 
to  be  saved  ;  though  this,  we  are  sure,  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  additional  proof  of  obduracy.  Nor  have 
they  been  the  educated  nor  the  poor  uneducated,  but 
the  uneducated  respectable  thousands  who  are  in- 
terested by  the  more  elementary  aspects  of  religious 
emotion,  and  who  consider  themselves  as  having  been 
saved  long  before  the  arrival  of  Torrey  and  Alexander. 
They  have  been  mostly  the  rank  and  file  of  the  various 
dissenting  bodies,  who  were  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
a  preaching  and  a  singing  more  sensational  but  very 
much  on  the  lines  familiar  to  them  on  Sunday.  They 
have  sung  heartily,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  singing,  the 
Glory  Song  and  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns,  and 
others  of  the  same  type,  or  listening  to  the  singing  of 
the  huge  choir  trained  to  produce  the  special  emotional 
effects  deliberately  aimed  at  by  the  revivalists.  They 
have  listened  to  the  reading  and  expositions  of  the  Bible 
with  the  decorous  complacency  of  people  who  have 
accepted  a  certain  round  of  doctrines  long  ago,  but  do 
not  receive  new  impressions  from  them  merely  because 
they  are  enunciated  by  gentlemen  from  Chicago.  It 
is  amongst  this  class  that  we  should  have  expected 
that  their  mere  presence  as  part  of  a  vast  crowd,  excited 
by  professionally  devised  stimuli,  would  have  resulted 

I  in  humiliating  exhibitions  of  emotion  approaching 
hysteria,  and  in  an  abandonment  without  intellectual 
restraint  to  the  exciting  influences  brought  to  bear  on 

I  them.    Such  exhibitions  would  have  been  paraded  as 
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conversions  and  would  have  been  "  Glory  "  for  the  evan- 
gelists. Fortunately  very  little  of  this  sort  of  emotional 
debauch  has  been  seen  ;  and  this  fact  entitles  the 
people  of  whom  we  are  thinking  to  considerable  admira- 
tion for  the  self-respect  and  self-restraint  they  have 
shown. 

We  may  hope  that  there  is  now  too  much  intelli- 
gence for  the  mechanically  constructed  revival  to 
exercise  its  old  power  ;  though  it  may  be  impossible 
to  forecast  the  origin  or  development  of  such  Spon- 
taneous outbursts  as  have  been  seen  in  Wales.  That 
revival  has  now  almost  run  its  course  and  is  demon- 
strating the  dangers  which  attend  all  appeals  to  the 
overwrought  emotions  of  crowds.  It  is  plain  that 
insanity  has  made  its  appearance  amongst  its  chief 
actors,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  now 
is  that  it  will  die  away  before  further  extravagances 
develop.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
one's  attitude  towards  these  movements  should  be 
in  their  earlier  stages.  In  the  Welsh  movement  there 
was  much  which  appealed  to  the  sympathies.  It 
was  spontaneous  and  had  an  air  of  inartificiality ; 
and  the  lesson  has  been  learned  from  historic  move- 
ments that  there  may  be  in  an  unconventional  outburst 
of  piety  the  germ  of  a  serious  and  lasting  addition  to 
religious  liTe.  The  appeal  of  religion  must  be  to  the 
emotions,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  less  cultivated 
classes  ;  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  follow  the 
course  of  such  an  appeal  made  by  a  man  whose  personal 
experiences  appear  to  have  been  uncommon,  and  who 
bases  on  them  his  call  to  those  who  are  moved  more 
by  personality  than  by  anything  else.  Something 
valuable  may  always  come  of  it,  and  it  was  from  this 
standpoint  that  religious  people  regarded  the  Welsh 
revival  at  first. 

They  applied  this  method  to  the  Torrey  and  Alexander 
mission,  but  it  was  really  through  excessive  caution. 
What  was  there  of  natural  and  spontaneous  in  such  an 
exhibition  of  professional  evangelism  ?  Deliberately  to 
engineer  religious  excitement  must  do  more  harm  than 
good  if  the  attempt  is  successful.  Fortunately  the 
Albert  Hall  mission  has  not  succeeded  in  this,  and  the 
failure  being  recognised  it  is  now  attempted  to  show 
that  this  failure  is  really  a  success.  It  is  said  there  has 
been  a  great  but  quiet  deepening  of  spiritual  life.  It 
is  more  than  we  should  expect  from  the  methods 
of  edification.  One  note  at  least  of  a  true  revival  is 
the  indifference  of  the  evangelist  to  particular  dogmas, 
if  only  he  is  persuaded  that  the  heart  is  moved  to 
what  he  calls  the  emotions  of  love  or  fear.  But  in 
other  respects  the  Torrey  and  Alexander  mission  has 
seemed  a  propaganda  of  nonconformist  doctrines  and 
views  on  the  Church.  In  some  cases  adherence  to 
the  Church  doctrines  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the 
eucharist  have  been  urged  by  the  Albert  Hall  evangelist 
as  convincing  proof  that  the  desired  convert's  soul  was 
in  danger.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
•intention  of  Messrs.  Torrey  and  Alexander  was  to  start 
a  course  of  nervous  excitements  on  a  large  scale. 
Their  songs  were  designed  for  this.  Some  supporters 
of  the  mission  have  complained  that  the  finer  hymns 
dear  to  the  pious  have  not  been  used.  Instead  of 
them  there  are  such  coarse  excitants  as  the  Glorv 
Song,  and  other  specimens  of  ineptitude,  vulgarity,  and 
blasphemy  such  as  "  'Tis  the  old  time  Religion  "  "  I'm 
going  home  to  Jesus  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way" 
where  the  intellect  is  nil  and  the  emotion  superficial, 
thin,  common,  and  mean.  The  fact  is  that  Torrey  and 
Alexander's  great  coup  has  failed  and  the  "greatest 
religious  show  on  earth  "  has  been,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
no  more  harmful  than  many  other  amusements  of  the 
Metropolis  ;  thanks  to  the  sense  of  the  people  and  not 
to  the  intentions  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Torrey. 
The  result  is  a  distinct  gain  to  religion  ;  and  we  only 
•wish  that  the  crowds  who  attend  their  exhibitions  had 
taste  for  a  higher  kind  of  entertainment. 


THE  CITY. 

V\7TTH  the  turn  of  the  month  general  expectations 
*  *  have  been  realised  and  money  has  become  very 
cheap.  The  full  effect  of  this  on  the  Stock  markets 
has  however  been  neutralised  to  a  certain  extent  by 
political   influences    coupled   with   new  issues ;  and 


although  we  do  not  attribute  much  substantial  im- 
portance to  the  pressing  political  events  of  the  moment 
— the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Morocco  and  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Loder  at  Brighton  for  example,  each  of 
which  has  been  used  as  a  lever  to  depress  prices — we 
fear  the  stream  of  new  loans  of  which  several  are  on 
the  stocks  will  act  as  a  heavy  drag  on  quotations. 
However  unless  the  demand  for  gold  from  Paris 
assumes  greater  proportions,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  an  early  reduction  in  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  to  2  per  cent.,  having  regard  to  the  great  strength 
of  the  Reserve,  and  in  that  event  all  gilt-edged  stocks 
must  rise  in  sympathy. 

There  was  some  good  buying  of  Consols  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  and  as  the  purchases  were  on 
account  of  certain  persons  who  are  credited  as  being 
specially  astute  it  was  taken  as  a  further  indication  of 
the  near  prospect  of  peace.  But  Consols  finish  up 
rather  lower  on  balance,  and  for  the  moment  the  City 
is  rather  disappointed  at  the  peace  outlook,  although 
we  have  had  quite  independent  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation that  the  leaders  of  finance  in  France  are 
united  in  their  efforts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Russia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  should  Russia — 
from  failure  of  supplies  from  outside  sources — be  com- 
pelled to  draw  upon  the  gold  reserves  against 'her  note 
currency  France  may  be  forced  to  lend  further  money,  as 
the  serious  depreciation  in  the  note  currency  which  would 
surely  follow  if  the  gold  reserves  were  withdrawn  would 
be,  in  the  result,  probably  more  immediately  serious 
to  French  interests  as  a  whole  than  the  provision  of 
a  further  loan.  Both  Russian  and  Japanese  securities 
have  been  virtually  at  a  standstill — a  slight  recession 
in  the  former,  whilst  the  latter  have  hardened  on  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  "  stags"  of  the  last  issue. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect 
a  renewal  of  activity  in  home  rails,  more  especially  in 
the  southern  stocks,  and  we  imagine  the  jobbers  have 
put  prices  up  in  anticipation,  as  although  there  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  balance  there  has  not  been 
much  actual  business  :  we  should  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend a  purchase  of  the  securities  of  the  Southern  lines 
if  the  weather  continues  to  be  as  good  as  it  has  been  of 
late.  English  rails  have,  however,  little  chance  of 
becoming  fashionable  from  a  speculator's  point  of 
view,  whilst  the  quite  remarkable  activity  and  strength 
of  the  American  market  continue.  The  set-back  of 
the  past  account  is  gradually  being  wiped  out  and 
the  heavy  buying  of  Steel  Corporation  shares  with 
other  leading  stocks  points  to  a  continuance  of 
good  prices.  The  distribution  of  the  assets  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  is  now  fixed  for  17  April 
and  the  shares  have  had  a  further  advance,  marking 
$i68|  on  Thursday — if  our  information  is  correct  the 
distribution  should  show  up  well  on  a  basis  of  $180  to 
$200— the  latter  figure  is  that  named  by  one  of  the  best 
known  American  bankers  as  the  true  value  of  the 
shares. 

Throughout  the  Stock  Exchange  figures  have  been 
big  during  the  week.  The  prospectus  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Newspaper  Company  is  out  and  the  figures 
require  careful  study  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation 
of  their  meaning.  The  capitalisation  is  the  large  sum 
of  p£i,6oo,ooo  divided  into  500,000  5  per  cent,  prefer- 
ence shares,  600,000  7  per  cent,  ordinary  shares  and 
500,000  deferred  shares  to  be  taken  by  the  vendors. 
A  close  analysis  of  the  figures  would  take  up 
too  much  space,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
purchase  price  is  .£1,377,325,  of  which  ,£300,000 
represents  tangible  assets  and  .£1,077,325  good- 
will. We  have  little  doubt  that  the  issue  will  go 
well,  but  without  carping  criticism  —  for  the  profits 
justify  the  basis  of  capitalisation — the  item  for  good- 
will does  seem  enormous.  The  second  scheme  in- 
volving globular  figures  is  that  of  the  Wernher  Beit 
syndicate,  which  has  been  formed  to  operate  in 
South  African  mining  ventures.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  about   a  year   ago   a   private  syndicate 

I  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  ,£2,000,000  to  give 
support  to  the  market  in  the  sense  that  although 
its  managers  did  not  come  into  the  market  and 
bid  actively  for  shares,  it  did  unquestionably  take  off 
the  market  large  blocks  of  shares  at  low  prices.  It 

1  is  probable  that  the  syndicate  has  made  substantial 
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profits  and  its  scope  is  now  to  be  enlarged  both  as  to 
capital  and  the  interests  to  be  acquired  outside  of  pur- 
chases of  shares  in  the  market.  It  is  understood  that  a 
most  influential  group  of  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange  and 
bankers  are  subscribing  to  the  extent  of  ^2, 000, 000 
towards  the  total  capital  of  ^6,000,000  and  the  balance 
is  to  be  provided  by  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  with 
certain  rights  to  members  of  the  original  syndicate  to 
subscribe  for  the  balance  of  shares  which  are  in  the 
denomination  of  £20,  at  a  small  premium.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  formation  of  this  strong  trust  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  South  African  market  as  it  provides  a 
combination  of  strength  which  the  market  badly  needs. 
The  resources  of  the  syndicate  are  so  great  that  it  will 
be  able  to  give  support  when  it  is  required  and  it  will 
also  command  a  certain  amount  of  respect  from  those 
South  African  financiers  who  have  not  scrupled  to 
' '  bear  "  heavily. 

The  affairs  of  Ind,  Coope  and  Co.  Limited,  have 
been  in  considerable  prominence  owing  to  the  notifica- 
tion that  the  board  have  found  it  impossible  to  pay  any 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares  for  the  past  half-year. 
The  company  has,  of  course,  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  bad  trade  in  common  with  other  breweries,  but  the 
attitude  of  secrecy  adopted  by  the  board  in  not  having 
issued  a  balance-sheet  makes  the  affairs  of  the  company 
appear  much  worse  now  that  the  actual  facts  are 
becoming  known.  We  understand  that  a  proposal  will 
be  laid  before  the  shareholders  and  presumably  the 
debenture-holders  also  to  create  6  per  cent.  "  deposit 
debentures  "  for  ^600,000,  and  for  the  immediate  pur- 
poses of  the  company  to  enable  it  to  repay  depositors 
who  have  moneys  lying  at  present  with  the  company  to 
issue  "guarantor  certificates"  for  ^300,000  secured 
by  the  above-named  "deposit  debentures".  The 
"guarantor  certificates"  will  al^o  carry  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  and  be  redeemable  in 
seven  years  from  1  May,  1905,  at  105.  The  scheme  is 
ingenious,  but  what  one  would  more  especially  require 
to  know  is  the  steps  taken  for  an  improvement  and 
economies  in  administration. 

Following  the  allusions  we  have  made  in  previous 
issues  to  investments  in  the  shares  of  the  Eastern  and 
South  African  Banks  we  give  below  a  short  tabular 
.statement  relating  to  the  principal  banks  operating  in 
South  America.  These  banks  have  naturally  shared 
in  the  great  improvement  which  has  generally  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  South  America  and  with  the 
prudent  management  which  characterises  the  institu- 
tions we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
an  investment  in  the  shares  to  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  contingent  liability  on  the 
shares. 


Share  value    r-  ... 

and  paid  C-*P:taI 
£    £  £ 

f  i.coo.coo 

.      20     10  \  *   j         700,000     20.  4 

(      750,000  pd.        '      *  *  * 

f  1.500.000 
5 1    _    1         j   i.oco.coo    Sii  <; 
3  {    900,00c  pd.  11 


Reserve  Price  Yield 

£      £  £ 
16 


London  ar.d  Brazilian  Bank 

London  ar.d  River  Plate  Bank  . . 

London  Bank   of   Mexico  and  f  600,000 

South  America  10     5  }    400  0co  pd.     250,000     9*    5  d 

Bank  of  Tarapaca  . .       . .  10 

British  Ear.k  of  South  America  . .  20 


f  1,500,000 
5  1    730,000  pd. 
I  1,000,000 
1    500,000  pd. 


260,000  6;  4*7 
360,000    14  5**o 


The  shares  of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  have  been  lately  introduced  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  and  although  they  have  appreciated  considerably 
it  is  still  probable  that  the  rise  will  go  further  because 
of  the  wider  market  and  elasticity  attained. 

Among  the  new  issues  before  the  public  is  that  of 
McArthur,  Atkins  and  Co.  Limited,  a  company  formed 
to  acquire  the  South  African  interests  of  the  influential 
Australian  house  of  W.  and  A.  McArthur,  Limited,  which 
is  that  of  general  merchants  including  cold  storage. 
The  capital  is  ;£ 400,000  and  the  purchase  price  works 
out  at  ,£150,000  for  goodwill  whilst  the  company  will 
have  a  working  capital  of  ,-^"75,000.  Favourable  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  regarding  freight  from 
Australia  and  as  so  many  of  the  cold  storage  companies 
in  South  Africa  have  experienced  difficulties  in  this 
respect  in  the  past,  the  venture  has  advantages  which 
combined  with  good  management  may  lead  to  success. 


EAGLE. 


INSURANCE. 


LOXDOX  AXD  LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 


IN  the  ninety-seventh  year  after  its  foundation  the. 
Eagle  Insurance  Company  is  able  to  report  ex- 
tensive and  gratifying  progress.  As  many  people 
are  aware  the  Eagle  is  an  office  which  was  allowed  to- 
get  into  difficulties  some  years  back,  but  it  never  lost 
its  reputation  as  a  sound  and  reliable  company.  The 
situation  was  saved  in  time  and,  at  the  expense  of  pass- 
ing the  bonus  at  one  valuation,  its  affairs  were  put  into 
a  thoroughly  good  state.  It  will  always  be  remembered 
to  the  credit  of  the  Eagle  that  upon  this  occasion  it 
over-stated  the  case  against  itself,  and  employed  almost 
superfluously  drastic  methods  of  reform.  The  company 
is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  its  conduct.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  in  a  position  to  declare  a  good  bonus  and 
since  then  it  has  received  in  greatly  increased  measure 
the  support  of  the  insuring  public. 

The  new  assurances  effected  last  year  amounted  to 
.£536,299,  an  amount  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
item  of  the  previous  year,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
new  business  obtained  in  any  year  for  at  least  twenty 
years  past.  This  extension  of  the  business  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  expenditure 
which  last  year  showed  a  reduction  of  about  2  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding years.  The  provision  for  expenses  set  aside 
at  the  last  valuation  exceeds  the  present  rate  of 
expenditure  by  about  ioh  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  a  proportion  which  constitutes  a  very  substan- 
tial contribution  to  surplus.  So  large  a  margin  for 
profit  from  this  source  is  the  more  noteworthy  because 
more  than  half  the  assurances  in  force  consists  of  non- 
participating  policies  upon  which  the  provision  for 
expenses  is  smaller  than  for  with-profit  assurances. 
The  profit  on  this  large  amount  of  non-participating- 
business  is  doubtless  considerable  and  as  the  policy- 
holders who  share  in  the  profits  receive  rather  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  surplus  the  with-profit 
policy-holders  are  partners  in  a  profitable  business  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  usual.  Apart  from  the  profit 
derived  from'saving  in  expenses  and  from  the  sale  of 
without-profit  policies,  there  is  a  further  source  of  sur- 
plus due  to  the  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  being 
about  iys.  6d.  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  assumed. 
These  sources  of  surplus  constitute  not  only  an  element 
of  great  financial  strength  but  promise  well  for  the 
bonus  results  at  the  next  valuation. 

The  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance  Company 
cannot  lay  claim  to  so  long  a  corporate  existence  as  the 
Eagle,  since  it  was  founded  in  1862.  During  its  life  of 
forty-three  years  a  large  and  prosperous  business  has 
been  built  up  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Clirehugh,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  company,  and 
its  first  manager  and  actuary,  still  controls  its  affairs. 
A  rumour  was  recently  circulated  that  the  manager 
contemplated  retiring,  but  this  has  been  denied  and 
the  unity  of  management  which  results  from  the 
long  control  of  one  man  is  to  be  continued.  Mr. 
Mannering,  who  is  the  second  in  command,  joined 
the  company  four  years  after  its  formation  and  thus 
has  thirty-nine  years  of  valuable  service  to  look  back 
upon.  Personal  details  of  this  kind  are  no  unimportant 
features  in  the  success  of  a  company.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  look  at  the  accounts  and  statistics  of  a  Life 
office,  but  the  critic  who  would  rightly  judge  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  different  companies  needs  ta 
know  who  is  in  control.  A  strong  manager  can  con- 
vert a  bad  company  into  a  good  one  ;  a  weak  manager 
can  in  time  reverse  the  process.  The  London  and  Lan- 
cashire Life,  under  the  consistent  management  which 
it  has  enjoyed  for  so  long,  has  achieved  a  position  of 
considerable  magnitude,  since  its  Life  funds  exceed 
,£2, 000,000,  and  it  is  still  making  good  progress.  The 
new  sums  assured  last  year  amounted  to  ,£696,000  and 
the  increase  in  the  premium  income  showed  an  advance 
of  more  than  ,£7,000. 

The  company  issues  many  attractive  policies,  espe- 
cially perhaps  assurances  at  low  rates  of  premium,  and. 
could  easily  do  a  larger  new  business  were  it  so  dis- 
posed. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  years 
back  the  new  sums  assured  were  greater  bv  about 
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:*,o  per  cent,  than  they  are  at  present,  but  at  that  time  ; 
the  expenses  were  6  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income 
more  than  they  are  now.  A  temporary  increase  of 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  business 
and  acquiring  connexions  is  sometimes  an  excellent 
investment ;  but  as  a  permanent  thing  economy  is  vastly 
preferable  to  extension,  and  the  course  adopted  by  the 
London  and  Lancashire  has  been  fully  justified  by 
results.  Valuable  connexions  have  evidently  been 
acquired,  and  now  the  reduction  in  expenditure  is 
causing  the  profits  of  the  Company  to  be  greater  than 
before. 


JOURNALISM— THEN  AND  NOW. 

THE  dinner  which  is  to  be  given  this  evening  to 
Mr.  Erederick  Greenwood,  in  celebration  of  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  will  be  an  interesting  occasion  to 
any  remaining  admirers  of  the  London  daily  press.  Mr. 
Greenwood  is  a  link  between  the  old  journalism  and  the 
new,  since  his  career  overlaps  the  decline  of  the  one 
and  the  rise  of  the  other.  When  he  founded,  forty 
years  ago,  the  evening  newspaper  which  rapidly 
acquired  a  political  importance  quite  disproportionate 
to  its  size  and  circulation,  he  was  still  a  young  man  and 
something  of  an  innovator.  The  leading  articles 
of  the  great  morning  papers,  excellent  as  some 
of  them  were  from  the  literary  standpoint,  and 
full  of  correct  if  occasionally  belated  information,  were, 
as  a  rule,  inhumanly  solemn  and  charged  with  a 
circumambient  atmosphere  of  responsibility  almost  too 
heavy  for  mortal  shoulders  to  support.  The  late  Henry 
Reeve,  admirable  man,  personified  all  that  was  most 
impressively  anonymous  in  the  "  Times  "  of  his  day. 
We  laugh  at,  while  we  deplore,  Carlyle's  splenetic  out- 
burst against  that  great  man — who  had  breakfasted  with 
the  whole  Royal  family  of  France — and  can  hardly  help 
chuckling  at  the  scandalous  conduct  of  Westbury  when 
he  told  the  dignified  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  get  up  and 
poke  the  fire  !  This  was  one  side  of  the  mid-Victorian 
journalism — the  ponderous,  the  oppressively  respectable. 
The  other  side  was  frankly  Bohemian,  and,  though  the 
articles  were  stilted  and  eminently  superior,  the  elabo- 
rate periods  and  unexceptionable  sentiments  had  fre- 
quently been  put  together  jby  literary  wastrels  who  had 
to  be  fetched  to  their  offices  from  Fleet  Street  taverns 
•where  they  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  night's  work 
on  a  diet  of  beer  and  gin. 

The  pomposity  and  the  Bohemianism  of  the  old  style 
•were  together  cast  aside  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette", 
the  paper  which  most  nearly  corresponded  to  Thackeray's 
idea  of  a  journal  "written  for  gentlemen  by  gentle- 
men". The  contributors,  though  like  other  journalists 
they  had  to  make  their  living,  were  men  of  breeding  and 
education,  who  had  been  selected,  not  merely  because 
they  could  sling  together  so  many  effective  sentences 
within  a  given  number  of  minutes,  but  also  because 
they  were  at  least  in  general  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  paper.  Their  mission  was  identical  with  that 
pursued  by  the  Saturday  Review  :  to  supply,  in  the 
daily,  as  in  the  weekly,  press,  evidence  that  the  Con- 
servatives did  not  deserve  John  Mill's  taunt  against 
them  as  "the  stupid  Party  "  :  to  show  that  in  letters,  in 
art,  and  in  science  the  cause  of  progress  and  intelli- 
gence was  not  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Radicalism, 
and  that  even  in  politics  and  religion  the  exercise  of  free 
thought  was  not  fatal  to  established  institutions  and 
accepted  beliefs.  These  ends  were  pursued  by  employ- 
ing the  most  acute  minds  and  most  skilful  pens  of  the 
day,  and  by  giving  each  man  the  fullest  scope  for  his 
ability.  He  was  expected,  not  to  write  down  to  the 
primitive  understanding  of  the  least  cultivated  pur- 
chaser, but  rather  to  appeal  to  what  was  most  refined 
and  subtle  in  the  knowledge  and  speculation  of  the 
time. 

Naturally,  sueh  journals  could  not  reach,  and  did  not 
seek,  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  but  it  was  believed,  not 
without  reason,  that  their  influence  would  by  degrees 
extend  itself,  amd  that,  even  from  the  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  the  ambitious  experiment  would  ultimately  be 
successful.  But  it  was  quite  understood,  by  public- 
spirited  proprietors,  that  the  purpose  was  not  so 
imuch  to  make  money  as  to  guide  opinion  and  to 


uphold  a  literary  standard  even  in  the  hurried  work 
of  daily  journalism.  The  political  articles  aimed  at 
something  loftier  than  partisan  flings  at  the  other  side  ; 
they  attempted  to  go  to  the  root  of  things  and  to  rust 
opinion  on  principle.  Even  the  "  Notes"  instituted  by 
Mr.  Greenwood — practically  his  only  concession  to  that 
growing  taste  for  snippets  which  has  since  almost 
destroyed  the  public  capacity  for  consecutive  thought — 
were  expected  to  condense  ideas,  not  to  conceal  the 
lack  of  thought.  The  reviews  of  important  books 
were  not  improvised  in  two  or  three  hours — a  few 
piquant  passages  quoted  for  the  indolent  reader,  with  a 
sentence  of  rampant  eulogy  that  might  be  reproduced 
in  the  grateful  publisher's  previously  ordered  adver- 
tisement. The  editor  expected,  and  made  a  fuss  if  he 
did  not  obtain,  a  careful  essay  from  his  reviewer,  with 
good  reasons  assigned  for  the  praise  or  blame  adminis- 
tered ;  and  in  every  department  of  the  paper  the  same 
high  level  was  maintained,  or,  at  least,  aimed  at. 

The  adolescence  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  co- 
incided, no  doubt,  with  the  palmy  days  of  London 
journalism.  Delane  was  still  at  the  "Times";  Mr. 
Mudford  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  solid  and 
steady  old  "  Standard  "  ;  the  "  Daily  Telegraph"  had 
invented  a  fresh  and  attractive,  if  not  altogether 
admirable,  kind  of  cleverness  ;  and  the  "  Daily  News", 
conducted  with  striking  literary  skill,  was  developing 
the  possibilities,  and  thriving  on  the  successes,  of  that 
now  almost  superseded  practitioner,  the  Special  Corre- 
spondent. No  expenditure  was  considered  excessive 
if  it  hired  the  best  talent  in  the  market  and  bought  the 
earliest  information  of  current  events.  Never  have 
newspapers  been  so  well  served  as  were  the  great 
London  journals  during  the  various  crises  of  the  'sixties, 
the  'seventies,  and  the  'eighties.  The  decline  began  in 
the  following  decade,  and  it  has  been  continued,  at 
rates  varying  in  different  quarters,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

It  started  with  the  advent  of  the  halfpenny  Press, 
which,  of  course  could  only  support  itself  by  catering 
for  the  tastes  of  a  much  wider  and  therefore  less 
educated  public  —  a  clientele  who  have  no  means 
of  testing  the  truth  of  the  statements  circulated  or 
criticising  the  opinions  expressed — who,  apparently,  do 
not  resent  being  misinformed  and  misled — who  seem 
to  have  been  tainted,  by  telepathic  infection,  with 
the  diseased  American  appetite  for  journalistic  flap- 
doodle. So  long  as  they  are  startled  or  amused, 
and  provided  with  material  for  their  daily  twitter, 
they  are  not  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  the  sensation 
of  the  morning  is  proved  to  be  a  fiction  before 
the  evening.  Nothing  will  shake  their  confidence  in 
their  favourite  journal  :  it  is  a  feeling  which  that 
privileged  organ  had  never  inspired.  They  are  quite 
conscious  of  the  tricks  that  are  being  played  on  them, 
but  they  rather  enjoy  the  treatment,  and  plume  them- 
selves on  their  cleverness  in  seeing  through  the 
imposture.  Gradually  they  acquire  a  craving  which 
gets  such  a  hold  on  the  nerves  that  the  morning 
dose  is  not  sufficient  and  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
repeated  draughts  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  All 
this  would  not  matter  much  if  the  mischief  were  con- 
fined to  the  "  new  public  "  which  was  first  tapped  by 
the  "new  journalism".  But  the  inventors,  whose 
money-making  sagacity  is  beyond  all  question,  made 
a  valuable,  though  very  simple,  discovery.  It  was  soon 
revealed  to  them  that  there  are  common  minds  in  all 
classes — that  vulgarity  is  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal. 
The  tittle-tattle  about  "  smart  sets"  had  at  first  been 
organised  for  the  delight  of  those  lowly  snobs  who 
wished  to  hear  about  the  doings  of  people  whom  they 
regarded  as  great  folks.  It  has  been  developed  and 
extended — this  the  most  contemptible  service  to  which 
printers'  ink  has  yet  been  applied — because  it  was 
found  that  fashionable  people  wanted  to  read  and, 
alas  !  to  write,  about  one  another.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure;  and  it  was  laid, 
we  may  record  with  gloomy  satisfaction,  by  a  successful 
Radical  pressman.  In  his  leading  articles — written 
under  the  Ten  Minutes'  Rule — the  rich  and  idle  were 
soundly  trounced  for  their  misdoings,  while  their 
comings  and  goings,  their  frivolities  and  peccadilloes, 
were  affectionately  recorded  in  a  special  column  which 
was  proudly  announced  as  "  our  new  feature  ". 
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Lamentable  as  was  the  success  that  was  instantly 
achieved,  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  oneself  about 
any  new  development  of  snobbery.  It  is  an  established 
tendency  in  the  English  character,  and  one  more 
outlet  is  not  of  much  consequence.  But  the  "  per- 
sonal note"  which  was  thus  brought  into  journalism 
was  not  by  itself  enough  to  assure  a  Mammoth 
Circulation.  All  the  news  and  all  the  views  had 
to  be  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  gossip- 
consumers.  Great  public  events,  questions  in  poli- 
tics, problems  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  even 
the  mysteries  of  religion— for  nothing  is  sacred  to 
these  sappers  of  the  mind— came  to  be  treated  in 
gobbets  and  snippets— not  much  more  ink  being 
used  in  the  text  than  in  the  headlines,  and  no 
more  information  conveyed.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
traffickers  in  this  daily  trumpery  stuff  is,  perhaps,  best 
shown  in  their  careful  avoidance  of  what  is  obviously 
scandalous  or  absolutelv  indecent.  Thev  never  give 
the  law  a  chance  of  getting  at  them,  and  with  a 
carefully  calculated  prudence  they  observe  an  almost 
ostentatiously  moral  tone.  Yet  they  are  at  the  least 
doing  as  much  mischief  as  the  most  scurrilous  rags 
hawked  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  These  no  decent 
man  or  woman  would  buy  a  second  time  except  for 
sheer  enjoyment  of  the  "  shoking  ".  No  harm 
done  !  But  this  London  rubbish  is  gradually  cor- 
rupting the  intelligence  and  destroying  the  mental 
energy  of  its  readers.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  spreading 
upwards.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  some  of  these 
newspapers  has  excited  the  cupidity  of  owners  of  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Dailies.  They  have 
entered  into  the  debased  competition — none  with  more 
alacrity  than  the  "Times" — some  by  lowering  their 
prices,  other  by  adulterating  their  goods.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  those  observers,  not  yet  middle- 
aged,  who  can  remember  when  the  London  Press  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  independent,  the 
most  thoughtful,  and  the  best-informed  in  the  world. 
In  a  not  distant  future  we  descry  a  vision  of  tramp 
editors  hustling  one  another,  like  their  own  newsboys, 
for  the  best  place  in  the  gutter. 

But  has  the  business  been  overdone  ?  There  are 
certain  gratifying  signs  and  tokens  of  a  reaction  in 
public  taste,  and  the  journals  which  first  take  advantage 
of  the  movement  will  reap  the  richest  harvest. 


MOORISH   HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

'"THE  title-page  contains  the  dictum  of  Mark  Pattison, 
"  History  cannot  be  written  from  manuscripts". 
If  Mr.  Pattison  had  said  "  History  cannot  be  compiled 
from  mere  facts  ",  there  might  have  been  more  to  say 
in  favour  of  the  apothegm. 

Count  Henry  de  Castries  deals  very  largely  both  in 
manuscripts  and  facts,  but  still  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work.*  Having  the 
French  clearness  of  vision  and  power  of  arrangement, 
he  has  contrived  by  a  series  of  documents  in  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Arabic  (in  all  of  which  lan- 
guages he  seems  proficient)  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  exterior  relations  of  Morocco  with  the  principal 
European  Powers  during  a  period  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin,  in  his  series  of 
studies  on  Morocco  and  the  Moors,  has  traversed  some 
of  the  ground  travelled  by  the  Count  Henry  de  Castries, 
but  his  historical  chapters  lack  the  clearness  and 
deliniteness  which  are  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
present  work.  Still,  in  this  volume,  apparently  the  first 
of  many,  nothing  is  attempted  but  an  historical  sequence 
of  documents.  But  the  documents  are  so  well  chosen 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other  that  one 
begins  to  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Pattisonian 
aphorism  on  the  title-page.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
write  history,  but  history  is  allowed  to  write  itself. 
In  it  is  shown  how  by  degrees  the  state  of  things 
was  brought  about  in  regard  to  exterior  relations  that 
prevails  in  Morocco  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  seem  to 
have  struggled  for  pre-eminence  upon  the  coast,  much 


*  Les  Sources  Inedites  de  l'Histoire  du  Maroc  de  1530  a  1845.  Par 
le  Comte  Henry  de  Castries.    Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.  1905. 


as  the  French  and  Spaniards  are  now  struggling,  and 
the  various  Sultans  played  them  one  against  the 
other  after  the  best  traditions  of  the  Court  of  Fez.  In 
those  days,  no  ports  except  Larache,  Rabat,  Sallee  and 
Mehedia  were  in  the  Sultan's  power  ;  the  rest  down  to 
Santa  Cruz  de  Agadhir  were  held  either  by  Portuguese 
or  Spaniards,  so  that  the  European  influence  must  have 
been  just  as  strong  or  stronger  than  it  is  now,  and  that, 
although  in  the  interior  the  Sultan's  power  was  abso- 
lute, except  amongst  the  independent  tribes.  Although 
Morocco  had  as  a  power  ceased  to  exist,  still  it  main- 
tained its  prestige  in  the  same  way  that  Europe  trembled 
before  Spain  long  after  all  her  strength  was  gone, 
and  probably  will  still  continue  to  kotow  to  Russia 
if  she  is  beaten  in  the  present  fight. 

Thus  many  towns,  asTarudant,  to-day  inaccessible  to 
Europeans,  were  visited  by  Dutch  and  German  as  well 
as  French  and  Spanish  merchants  without  the  slightest 
risk.  The  Comte  de  Castries'  knowledge  of  the  various 
languages  used  in  Morocco  stands  him  in  good  stead, 
enabling  him  in  the  first  page  of  his  preface  to  point  out 
a  most  absurd  mistake  in  Playfair's  "  Bibliography  of 
Morocco  ",  in  which  he  includes  a  book  about  a  ship- 
wreck near  the  Cape,  owing  to  having  taken  the  word 
"  fez  "  in  this  case  the  third  person  of  the  participle  of 
the  verb  "  fazer  "  (to  do)  for  Fez  the  town.  He  says 
"  Les  bibliographies  (du  Maroc)  par  les  richesses 
qu'elles  etalent,  produisent  a  premiere  vue  un  certain 
eblouissement "  ;  this  is  not  strange  if  they  contain 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  erudition  as  the  mistake  to 
which  he  points.  But  he  falls  into  a  minor  error  him- 
self, by  taking  the  word  "  Mokaddem  "  (a  chief,  or 
general)  for  an  Arabism  recently  adopted  by  Europeans 
in  Africa.  Students  of  Spanish  and  of  Portuguese  know- 
that  the  word  (spelled  Almocadem)  is  very  ancient  in 
those  languages,  and  dates  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  land.  Again  with  the  word  "  Arrahal " 
which  rightly  he  defines  as  "  voyageur  ou  nomade ", 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  word  "rahala",  a  start, 
he  seems  to  think  it  used  alone  by  Spaniards  and  by 
Portuguese,  in  Africa.  We  know  the  town  "  El  Arahal  " 
near  Seville  comes  from  the  same  root,  and  is  referred 
to  in  very  ancient  books. 

Many  of  the  documents  the  book  contains  are  letters 
to  the  kings  from  European  governors  of  the  coast 
towns,  and  many  of  them  are  very  interesting.  In  one 
addressed  by  Leon  Rodrigo  de  Castro  to  John  III.  of 
Portugal  a  predatory  expedition  (to-day  it  would  be 
called  punitive  by  the  newspapers)  is  described.  He 
begins  by  saying  "  J'avais  la  foi  que  Dieu  dirige  tout  "  ; 
so  far  so  good,  and  few  would  differ  from  him.  The 
Coptic  Christian,  the  Wee  Free,  and  even  Neo-Platonists 
have  the  same  faith,  I  think.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say  "  qu'il  doit  aider  les  Chretiens  ".  "  Doit  "  reminds 
one  of  the  style  that  not  so  long  ago  preachers  in 
Scotland  held  to  the  Lord,  whom  they  commanded 
to  bring  rain,  to  stop  a  flood  or  anything  they  wished. 
The  next  phrase  gives  the  reason  :  "  puisque  nous 
croyons  en  La  Sainte  Religion".  Thus  the  thing  is 
put  on  a  business  footing  from  the  start.  After  this 
profession  of  his  faith  and  of  the  Lord's  plain  duty 
towards  him  and  his,  he  plunges  into  details.  These 
can  be  read  almost  identical  in  the  back  files  of  the 
"  Daily  Mail  "  during  the  Boer  war,  and  in  those  of  the 
papers  which  reported  what  went  on  in  the  Matabele 
war,  or  in  the  little,  inglorious,  but  not  mute  campaign 
against  the  Mullah  in  Somaliland.  God  having  per- 
mitted (Dieu  permit)  that  a  Moor  should  have  for- 
tuitously turned  Christian,  a  greater  piece  of  luck,than 
ever  happens  now,*  Castro  secured  him  as  a  guide. 

*  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  conversion  which,  in  Morocco  at  all 
events,  does  not  come  either  from  the  east  or  the  west,  or,  in  fact, 
from  any  quarter  of  the  compass,  a  little  story  which  perhaps  the 
Comte  de  Castries  may  pardon  the  reviewer  of  the  book  occurs  to  him. 
Certain  North  British  missionaries  had  marked  a  sheep,  one  Omar,  a 
most  pleasant-spoken  man.  For  years  he  was  the  show  "  Klistian  " 
of  the  coast.  Not  a  few  times  he  has  saddled  the  reviewer's  horse, 
receiving  backshish  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  offence,  as- 
he  was  not  a  careful  saddler  of  a  horse.  Years  passed  away,  and  in 
Tangier,  a  Nazarene,  having  attempted  in  his  cups  to  murder  another 
brother  of  his  faith,  Omar  was  called  as  witness.  In  the  court 
consular  the  tryst  was  set.  The  consul  in  his  chair  dressed  in  white 
flannel  looked  a  Briton  and  a  man.  His  soldier  a  mild  well-bearded 
man,  looking  like  Abraham  about  to  offer  up  his  son  in  missionary 
books  or  magazines  such  as  the  "  Reaper,"  which  your  reviewer  has 
I  perused  when  rain  stayed  in  Morocco  with  wonder  and  amazement  both 
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The  expedition  fell  on  the  slaves  of  infamous  Ma- 
hound,  and  smote  them  at  their  will,  driving  their  cattle, 
their  camels  and  their  sheep  towards  the  Christian 
camp.  The  heat  was  terrible  (fazia  muito  qucnte),  and 
Jn  the  middle  of  the  way,  when  all  went  well  with  them 
Mahound's  retainers  attacked  them  massacring  their  men. 
The  battle  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Omdurman, 
when  our  brave  troops  killed  off  the  infidel  who  had 
few  guns,  at  a  long  distance,  to  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Lord.  "  L'ennemi  nous  lancait  des  javelines,  dont 
quelques-unes  tombaient  sur  nous  .  .  .  mais  malgre 
tout  (grace  a  Dieu),  elles  ne  nous  faisaient  pas  de  mal 
parce  qu'elles  glissaient  sur  nos  armures  ". 

Cjuiek-firing  guns  and  "armures"  have  always  been 
the  Christian's  best  defence  against  the  infidel,  and  one 
is  concerned  to  learn  that  in  this  instance  as  per  usual 
they  brought  the  robbers  off  in  safety,  though  bootiless, 
to  the  camp.  Just  as  at  present,  no  one  in  any  of  the 
documents  seems  to  have  had  the  least  idea  that  the 
Moors  had  any  rights  or  business  in  their  native  land. 
In  one  respect  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa  were  more  artistic  than  their  countrymen  in 
North  and  South  America,  in  that  they  made  no 
shadow  of  pretence  of  bettering  the  Moors.  Theirs 
was  the  art  entirely  for  art's  sake,  no  Moor  was 
.good  alive,  as  to  the  future  of  his  soul,  no  one  cared  a 
"  blanquillo"  so  that  his  body  was  made  safe. 

In  an  "acte"  dated  Rouen  "  ier  Octobre  1570" 
certain  merchants  agree  to  freight  a  vessel  "  Le 
Samson"  with  "  Toilles  blanches  et  autres  mar- 
chandises "  for  Santa  Cruz  de  Agadhir.  The  ship 
was  to  return  home  laden  with  sugar  which  at  that 
time  was  grown  near  Tarudant.  Sugar  is  not  now 
.grown  in  South  Morocco,  and  thirty  years  ago,  a 
-consul  told  me  (and  consuls  are  most  trustworthy 
men)  that  it  was  little  known.  So  much  so  that  a 
Berber  from  a  distant  douar,  having  picked  up  a 
piece  near  Mogador,  took  it  home  and  having  boiled 
it  drank  the  juice,  exclaiming  "  Oh  father  of  the  sweet  ; 
thou  must  be  sweet  ;  even  thy  soup  is  sweet  as 
oranges  ".  Then  as  now  the  Jews  seem  to  have  played 
.a  great  part  in  Morocco,  for  a  letter  in  Italian  is  quoted 
from  the  Abbe  de  l'lsle  to  the  "  Illustrissimo  Signor  il 
signor  Mosse  Ambasciator  de  Re  di  Fez  in  Con- 
stantinopoli ". 

Morocco  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Transvaal  to 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  making  them  send  out 
various  batches  of  imperial  and  other  yeomanry,  to  aid 
the  regular  troops,  notably  a  corps  of  "  piquiers  "  was 
formed  to  "  opposer  une  haie  a  la  cavalerie  maure  ". 
'The  fashion  was  merely  transitory,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Yeoman-prickers  of  the  Transvaal,  for  a  few  years 
.afterwards  Osorius  unkindly  remarks  of  them,  "gens 
inutiles  es  guerres  de  Barbavie  .  .  .  ils  ne  firent  autre 
chose  que  laisser  du  bois  aux  enemis ".  History 
repeats  itself,  now  and  then. 

Carlyle  might  have  summed  up  the  book  as  a  well 
•enough  written,  not  unscholarly,  Frenchified,  historical 
affair,  full  of  useless  learning  about  fools  dead  and  done 
with,  and  no  doubt  long  calcined  in  Gehenna,  adding  of 
■course  that  all  the  land  was  inferior  to  that  near  Craigen- 
puttock,  and  that  the  faith  was  not  so  far  dissimilar  to 
ours  as  prelatists  and  Anglicans,  mass-mummers  and 
the  like  would  have  us  think. 

Why  no  one  rose  and  slew  him  in  his  tracks,  or 
creeping  up  at  night  shot  him  as  he  sat  smoking, 

at  its  faith  and  grammar,  stood  as  a  tyler  at  the  door.  The  general  public, 
composed  of  Gibraltarians,  the  reviewer's  friend  Antonio  Polito  (a  boat- 
man of  the  port),  some  gentlemen  of  the  same  tribe  as  Mr.  Beit,  and 
one  Antonio  Lopez,  known  as  1 '  Lepe  ",  were  groviped  expectantly  about 
the  room.  The  witnesses  all  stood  together,  so  as  to  make  their  testi- 
mony impartial  by  the  facility  of  comparing  notes  and  rectifying  errors 
■which  will  creep  into  men's  statements  if  they  are  kept  apart.  A 
•strong  east  wind  blew  a  fine  sand  in  at  the  window,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  bay,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  white  sails  of  the  yawl  "  Carmen 
Perez "  beating  against  a  head  wind  to  her  anchorage.  The  water- 
sellers'  cries  broke  into  the  august  and  solemn  bed  of  justice,  as  the 
■4-oar  of  cabs  intrudes  into  the  law  courts,  and  Omar,  dressed  in  spotless 
white,  was  asked  by  an  interpreter,  though  he  spoke  English  better  than 
many  Scotchmen,  to  give  his  testimony.  "  How  shall  we  swear  this 
man?"  the  consul  said.  He  spoke  in  English,  though  lie  knew 
Arabic  quite  perfectly.  Then  the  interpreter  explained  to  Omar,  who 
had  understood,  in  halting  Arabic,  "Wilt  thou,  oh  Omar  Susi,  swear 
[he  said]  after  the  fashion  of  the  Nazarene  or  on  the  Koran  and  by 
Allah,  in  the  country  way  ?  ",  and  Omar,  in  a  moment,  in  good  English, 
•said,  "After  the  fashion  of  my  fathers,  give  me  the  book  ".  So  did 
he  Paynim  bring  confusion  on  us  all,  and  to  this  day  he  is  an  infidel.  1 


passes  the  wit  of  man.  And  for  the  book,  it  is  most 
interesting  for  students  of  Morocco,  and  its  history 
serves  to  illustrate,  by  documentary  evidence,  that  the 
ill-faith  of  Europeans  when  dealing  with  Moors,  Turks, 
and  infidels  is  not  of  yesterday. 

R.  B.  CUNNIXGIIAME  GRAHAM. 


HANS  ANDERSEN. 

ON  last  Sunday  fell  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  The  centenary 
has  been  kept,  no  doubt,  as  such  centenaries  are  kept 
by  grown-up  people  with  their  mournful  gift  of  doing 
sums  ;  but  what  has  it  signified  to  that  other  nation  for 
whom  the  tales  were  told — the  little  world  that  never 
forms  reception-committees  or  organises  a  field-day, 
to  whose  thoughts  a  hundred  years  is  an  immeasurable 
stretch  of  time,  a  whole  antiquity  at  once,  a  very 
eternity  of  fame  ?  Here  in  England,  at  least,  we 
hardly  take  any  account  of  Andersen's  work  in  prose 
or  verse  beyond  the  fairy-tales  ;  even  in  the  Copenhagen 
festivities  it  may  be  presumed  that  children  bore  the 
larger  part  —  marching  and  singing,  and  offering 
wreaths,  with  the  inevitable  suggestion  of  drill  which 
we  have  seen  at  our  own  celebrations  of  the  kind  :  but 
of  the  meaning  of  it  all  to  the  right  spirit  of  childhood 
who  shall  give  us  any  news  ?  The  business  of  tracing  the 
tastes  and  choices  of  children  is  one  of  almost  myste- 
rious difficulty  ;  not  only  has  the  grown-up  inquirer 
to  do  with  purity  of  instinct  and  depths  of  reserve 
far  beyond  his  accustomed  scales,  with  a  criticism 
which  never  combines  or  compares  ideas  ;  but  he  is 
hampered  by  failings  of  his  own  ;  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  either  wilfully  or  help- 
lessly forgotten  his  own  initiation  into  those  mysteries. 
It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  get  at  the  true  children's  esti- 
mate of  children's  books  ;  it  is  the  elders  who  write 
them,  review  them,  buy  them,  give  them  for  birthday 
presents,  read  them  aloud  in  the  fidgety  hours  of  wet 
afternoons.  The  grown-ups,  if  they  do  not  choose  their 
children's  books  downright  to  please  themselves,  taken 
with  a  pretty  piece  of  colour-printing  in  faint  dainty 
tones  or  clever  black-and-white  work,  may  try  to  re- 
construct the  sort  of  thing  which  they  would  have  liked 
in  their  own  nursery-days.  It  is  a  vain  attempt, 
except  in  the  rarest  cases  ;  it  is  a  long  way  back  to  the 
old  country,  and  the  hedge  round  it  is  high  and  thick. 

As  their  private  commemoration  of  Andersen's  birth- 
day all  who  knew  the  stories  in  their  schooldays,  and 
have  been  busy  since  then  with  more  solemn  stuff,  would 
do  very  well  to  read  the  books  through  again.  To  any- 
one whose  early  impressions  have  kept  a  sharp  edge, 
or  at  least  have  not  been  altogether  blurred,  the  ex- 
perience will  be  curious  and  not  unprofitable.  The  old 
favourites  will  probably  be  the  favourites  still,  but  with 
a  general  change  of  features  ;  not  only  does  the  remem- 
bered torment  of  anxiety  for  the  persecuted  heroine, 
once  almost  unendurably  stretched  through  a  whole 
saga  of  adjourned  readings,  shrink  to  its  half-dozen 
pages  of  big  type  ;  not  only  do  the  breathless  metamor- 
phoses of  witchcraft  leave  the  pulse  unstirred,  but  on 
the  positive  side  there  is  alteration  :  the  puzzling  con- 
versations resolve  themselves  into  humour,  the  dry 
places  which  that  light  and  most  sure-footed  instinct 
skipped  over  have  become  fancy  and  satire  and  pathos 
and  echoes  from  Greece  or  from  Paris,  and  through  the 
familiar  forms  comes  out  a  whole  new  anatomy  of 
meaning,  revealed  to  the  prudent,  but  hidden  from 
babes. 

It  is  of  course  the  highest  gift  in  a  writer  of 
children's  books  so  to  mix  the  elements  as  to  be  read- 
able by  critics  of  six  and  sixty— the  nondescript  inter- 
regnum of  sixteen  may  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
It  is  perhaps  beyond  the  gifts  of  man  to  make  a  tale 
good  alike  without  an  otiose  word  for  either  period  of 
wisdom  :  the  most  we  can  ask — and  that  is  not  a 
trifle— is  that  the  qualities  which  appeal  to_  either 
judgment  may  be  so  interwoven  that  as  with  the 
crossed  threads  of  shot-silk,  the  eye  may  find  the 
colour  it  requires  by  looking  from  this  side  or  that. 
With  Andersen  sometimes  the  early  interest  predomi- 
nates, sometimes  the  elderly.  In  many  of  the  shorter 
tales  of  the  first  published  collections—"  Thumbelina 
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"  The  Wild  Swans",  "The  Travelling  Companion", 
for  instance— there  is  the  ancient  machinery  of  enchant- 
ment and  friendly  beasts  and  light-won  treasure,  and 
there  is  little  more  ;  the  very  moral  being  general  and 
implicit,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  traditional  fairy  tale. 
In  others,  those  histories  of  imprisoned  souls,  such  as 
"The  Hardy  Tin  Soldier",  or  "The  Shepherdess  and 
the  Chimney-sweep'",  how  lightly  and  surely  the  under- 
frame  of  meaning,  to  be  discovered  in  due  time,  is 
carried  through  the  body  of  the  romance!  Here  and 
there,  mostly  in  the  later  work,  the  grown-up  element 
preponderates,  encroaches  a  little  rudely,  perhaps  on 
the  children's  share  ;  the  cheery  simple  satire  of  "  The 
Storm  that  Moved  the  Sign-boards ",  the  dramatic 
criticism  in  "  In  the  Nursery  ",  the  "  Dryad's  View  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  "  are  riddles  at  once  given 
up  by  any  child  of  healthy  head.  There  are  places 
even  where  the  grown-up's  portion  has  lost  its 
savour;  the  moral  of  "The  Goloshes  of  Fortune", 
the  "icy  game  of  reason"  that  Kay  tried  to  play 
with  the  Snow  Queen,  seem  to  have  fallen  in  a  no- 
man's-land  half-way  between  the  two  worlds.  In  truth 
a  general  reading  suggests  the  need  of  a  sifting  or 
at  least  of  a  sorting  of  the  tales  :  there  could  be  no 
fitter  memorial  of  Andersen's  hundredth  year  than  the 
critical  selection  of  his  work  whose  appearance  has 
been  announced  with  an  absence  of  pretence  noticeable 
amongst  the  prevalent  methods  of  introducing  literary 
wares,  and  in  itself  peculiarly  in  accord  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer  who  is  to  be  honoured.  By  letting 
go  such  massi%'e  Teutonic  apologue  as  "Something" 
or  such  bogeys  as  "  Death's  Omnibus  "  we  shall  be  the 
better  fitted  to  assert  the  immortality  of  delight,  both 
for  little  critics  and  great,  in  "The  Ugly  Duckling", 
"  The  Emperor's  New  Clothes  ",  "  The  Wild  Swans  ", 
or  "The  Princess  and  the  Pea".  We  can  place 
Andersen  amongst  the  very  first  craftsmen  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  forms  of  literature,  with  a  sound  faith  that 
posterity  will  never  reverse  our  judgment  :  to  pronounce 
more  particularly  than  that  is  hardly  possible  where  the 
elements  of  comparison  are  so  diverse.  Set  beside  the 
ancient  traditional  histories  of  the  nursery,  those  legends 
whose  authors  have  all  perished  unwept,  the  best  of  new- 
made  fairy  tales  is  apt  to  seem  a  modern  antique,  an 
exercise  in  a  dead  tongue.  Compared  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  force  of  the  histories  of  "Grimm's",  the 
swift  poetic  justice,  the  healthy  unobtrusive  moral  of 
their  compact  and  rounded  dramas,  compared  even 
with  the  longer-drawn  and  less  vivid  presentations  of 
Perrault  and  d'Aulnoy,  the  fairy-tale  of  to-day  has  an 
air  of  make-believe  of  quite  another  kind  than  that 
which  all  proper  children  require.  The  one  entirely 
successful  experiment  which  we  have  seen  since  Ander- 
sen only  serves  to  bring  before  us  the  waste  of  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  endeavour;  but  "Alice"  has  tasted 
of  enchantments  greater  than  those  of  the  mushroom 
and  the  pebble-cakes,  and  is  touched  with  something  of 
the  fini'ia  Movvwv  which  rests  on  poets  and  good  dreams 
and  the  working  of  a  child's  thoughts. 

The  gift  of  writipg  good  fairy-tales  is  probably 
as  incommunicable  as  any  other  ;  but  by  comparing 
the  structure  of  old  and  new  examples,  by  going 
back  as  far  as  possible  into  one's  own  recollec- 
tion of  the  earliest  likes  and  dislikes,  above  all  by 
learning  to  watch  the  tastes  of  the  latest-born  race  of 
critics,  the  followers  of  the  art  may  find  the  way  easier 
for  the  avoiding  of  several  pitfalls  in  the  common  way. 
They  should  never  tire  of  putting  themselves  into  the 
place  of  their  hearers — not  of  tasteful  god-papa  opening 
his  purse,  but  of  the  owner  spreading  the  book  on  the 
schoolroom  hearthrug  for  serious  study  when  the  birth- 
day presents  of  more  obvious  charm  have  been  put 
away.  They  should  bear  in  mind  the  vast  difference  in 
scale  and  perspective  which  may  make  a  few  pages' 
tangle  in  the  story's  thread  become  a  long-drawn  night- 
mare to  the  child's  vievv.  It  is  probable  that  there  is, 
within  certain  limits,  a  fixed  length  which  a  fairy-story 
ought  not  to  exceed.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  history 
as  Andersen's  "  Snow  Queen,"  with  all  its  beauty  and  its 
incessant  interest,  misses  its  mark  ;  by  the  time  that  a 
child  is  capable  of  grasping  it  in  any  sort  as  a  whole, 
he  is  breathed  for  other  courses  ;  it  is  the  hour  of 
those  full-blooded  heroes  of  Jules  Verne  or  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  field  of  the  fairy-tales  of  science  and  the 


I  long  result  of  time.    Above  all,'  the  fairy  historian 
should  beware  of  the  way  in  which  he  puts  himself 
i  into  the  book  ;  in  the  asides  to  the  grown-ups,  the 
;  specimens  of  his  real  powers  aimed  at  the  bearer  of  the 
j  purse,  a  hideous  danger  lies.    Let  him  be  warned  by 
I  the  elderly  nonsense  which  spins  out  the  lovely  theme 
i  of  the  "  Water-Babies  "  to  such  a  knotty  length,  and 
not  joke,  like  Kingsley,  about  the  thirty-nine  articles- 
with    "  my    dear    little   man  "   in   the    envoy,  nor 
confound   a  child's   catholic   grasp   of  things  with 
j  Tom's  manners  to  Ellie  "because  she  was  a  lady 
I  born  ".    There  'is  little  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing 
I  in  Andersen's  earlier  tales  ;  yet  the  tears  that  wash 
!  the  glass  splinter  out  of  Kay's  eye  have  a  touch  of 
sentiment  from  which  the  normal  child  should  shy.  If 
Andersen  falls  here  and  there  from    the  heights  of 
simplicity,  he  soon  makes  amends  and  finds  his  way 
there  again,  giving  us  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  at 
the  end  of  "  The  Snow  Queen",  where  Girda and  Kay  alt 
at  once  understand  the  old  song: — "and  there  they 
both   sat,   grown  up   and   yet   children — children  in 
heart — and  it  was  summer,  warm,  delightful  summer.' 


ELSINORE  AGAIN  OVERHAULED. 

'  "TT  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  in  reference  to  this 
j  latest  production  of  what  is  perhaps  the  masterpiece 

j  of  our  great  national  poet,  that  the  ghost  of  Hamlet':- 
father  is  the  most  impressive  within  our  recollection. 
Heartiest  commendation  is  due  to  Mr.  Maskelyne  for 
having  contrived  in  co-operation  (as  the  programme 
informs  us)  with  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  an  illusion  so  abundantly  con- 
!  vincing.  The  vague  diaphanous  form,  scarcely  palpable 
I  to  the  audience,  and  the  faint  twittering  sounds  emitted 
:  through  it  by  Mr.  Home,  the  well-known  ventriloquist 
!  —sounds  in  which,  most  rightly,  only  a  word  here  and 
j  there  was  distinguishable— combined  to  make  for  the 
j  first  time  credible  to  us  the  hitherto  somewhat  discon- 
certing scene  between  the  youthful  prince  and  his  much- 
{  wronged  parent."  .  .  .  This  is  a  fragment  of  dramatic 
criticism  in  a  morning  newspaper  which  has  somehow 
been  wafted  to  me  from  the  year  1924.  It  is  interest- 
ing, as  a  document.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  peep  into 
futurity.  But  I  would  rather  have  learned,  thus  magic- 
1  ally,  something  which  I  could  not  have  foreseen,  in- 
the  ordinary  way,  by  deduction  from  present  tendencies. 
In  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  the  tendency  in 
performing  "Hamlet"  has  been,  ever  more  and  more, 
to  present  a  sensible,  realistic,  modern  drama  of 
psychology,  and  to  let  the  poetry  shift  for  itself.  The 
Ghost,  as  being  a  sort  of  detached  figure,  is  still  allowed 
to  drag  poetry  in,  speaking  his  lines  sonorously  and' 
with  rhythm.  But  the  days  of  his  privilege  are  surely 
numbered.  Let  him  make  the  most  of  them.  He  will 
soon  be  brought  into  line  with  the  definitely  corporeal- 
persons  of  the  play.  He  will  soon  have  to  be  as  real, 
prosaic,  modern  a  ghost  as  they  are  real,  modern, 
prosaic  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Player  King 
and  the  Plaver  Queen,  they  too  when  they  appear  in. 
"The  Mousetrap",  are  still  allowed  to  be  poetic. 
But  from  them  too  the  permission  will  soon  be  with- 
drawn. For  remember  !  the  audience  at  Elsinore  is  a 
modern  audience  ;  and  to  a  modern  audience  poetry  is- 
a  quite  ridiculous  thing  ;  insomuch  that  King  Claudius 
and  Queen  Gertrude  would  not  really,  if  "The  Mouse- 
trap "  were  declaimed  for  the  music  of  the  words,  be 
quaking  with  fear  upon  their  thrones,  but  would  be 
rolling  upon  their  thrones  with  laughter ;  and  this 
would  never  do.  "  The  Mousetrap  "  must,  to  produce 
the  requisite  impression,  be  acted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  Hamlet".  Perhaps  the  First  Player  will 
alwavs  be  allowed  to  recite  rhythmically  and  sonorously 
the  turgid  lines  of  "Aeneas'  tale  to  Dido  "— just  to 
show  us  how  foolish  a  thing  poetry  is,  and  what  fools- 
the  old-time  actors  were,  and  how  well  we  are  rid  of 
them.  And,  maybe,  one  or  two  benighted  souls  in  the. 
audience  will  clutch  fondly  at  the  one  straw  not  blown 
away  by  the  tempest  of  modernity. 

This  tempest  rages  more  vehemently  now  at  the 
Adelphi  than  it  has  raged  yet  elsewhere.  I  cower.  A. 
slight  shelter  is  kindly  provided  for  me  by  Mr.  Oscar 
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Asche.  He,  as  King  Claudius,  docs  remember  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  part  in  blank  verse— does  speak 
rhythmically]  and  with  reverence  for  sound,  and  does 
comport  himself  with  a  large  tragic  dignity.  But  the 
rest!  Really,  "the  rest  is  silence" — for  any  pleasure 
afforded  by  it  to  the  human  ear.  Miss  Maud  Milton, 
as  Queen  Gertrude,  talks  in  easy  conversational  stylo, 
exactly  as  though  Queen  Gertrude  were  gossiping 
across  a  teacup.  It  is  a  wonderfully  natural  perform- 
ance ;  but  poetry,  tragedy,  queenliness,  are  quite  out 
of  it.  Mr.  Lyall  Swete  is  wonderfully  natural  as 
Polonius.  He  gives  his  advice  to  Laertes  exactly  as  if 
each  axiom  occurred  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Throughout  the  play  he  is  a  light  and  airy  old  gentle- 
man, such  as  you  might  meet  any  day,  without  remark- 
ing him  much,  in  the  smoking-room  of  any  club.  Miss 
Brayton  is  very  pleasant  in  the  sane  scenes  of  Ophelia  ; 
but  one  would  hardly  be  surprised  if  at  any  moment 
she  entered  springing  off  a  bicycle.  In  the  mad  scenes 
of  Ophelia  she  tries  hard  not  to  be  so  pleasant,  and 
manages  to  give  a  realistic  representation  of  lunacy. 
This  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  Lunacy  is  a  painful 
thing,  and  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  the  mad  scenes 
of  Ophelia  to  be  painful  :  he  merely  meant  them  to  be 
beautiful :  he  turned  them,  in  accordance  to  his  notion 
of  Ophelia's  own  power,  "to  favour  and  to  prettiness". 
The  only  right  way  for  an  actress  to  interpret  these 
mad  scenes  is  through  her  sense  of  beauty.  They 
are  too  irrelevant  to  be  treated  tragically.  They  are 
dragged  in,  just  for  beauty's  sake.  Even  more  obvi- 
ously dragged  in  for  that  sake  is  the  Queen's  account 
of  Ophelia's  death.  "There  is",  says  lyric  Shake- 
speare, "a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook",  and  he 
proceeds  to  revel  in  the  landscape,  quite  forgetting  (to 
our  eternal  gain)  that  he  speaks  through  the  lips  of 
an  agonised  lady.  What  is  the  agonised  lady  to 
do?  There  is  but  one  thing  for  her  to  do.  She 
must  forget  that  she  is  an  agonised  lady,  and  speak 
the  words  as  beautifully  and  as  simply  as  she  can. 
Then  there  will  be  no  absurdity.  But  what  covld 
be  more  absurd  than  to  hear  a  lady  talking,  as  Miss 
Maud  Milton  talks,  about  "  crow- flowers,  nettles, 
daisies,  and  long  purples "  with  tragic  gasps  and 
violent  gestures  of  woe,  and  dwelling  with  special 
emphasis  on  "  long  purples "  as  though  they  were 
quite  the  most  harrowing  thing  of  all?  Here  the 
passion  for  naturalness  leads  to  sheer  nonsense.  Else- 
where, for  the  most  part,  its  mischief  is  merely 
negative.  It  merely  deprives  the  play  of  beauty  and  of 
tragic  dignity.  But  beauty  and  tragic  dignity  seem  to 
me  (who  am  an  old-fashioned  pedant,  if  you  will)  the 
two  first  things  to  be  conserved  in  such  a  work  as 
"Hamlet".  They  are  not  the  only  things.  But  they 
are  the  first  things.  Remembering  them,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  enraptured  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  who,  as  the 
Prince,  remembered  them,  like  his  colleagues,  so  very 
vaguely — or,  rather,  gave  them  the  go-by  so  very 
sternly. 

Of  course,  I  admire  his  performance  very  much. 
He  has  a  strong  personality.  He  has  intellect.  He 
has  imagination.  He  has  fire.  He  has  force.  He  has 
all  sorts  of  things.  Judged  from  the  fashionable 
modern  standpoint,  his  performance  is  splendid. 
Judged  in  relation  to  what  he  himself  was  especially 
striving  for,  his  success  is  complete.  Hamlet's  cha- 
racter is  strongly  seized  at  by  him,  and  is  interpreted 
by  him  with  infinite  subtlety  in  detail.  He  is  a  life- 
sized  and  a  living  Hamlet.  I  do  not  say  that  he  gives 
us  a  wholly  consistent  or  wholly  intelligible  picture. 
He  doesn't.  But  we  must  not  blame  him  for  that.  We 
must  blame  Shakespeare.  Or,  rather,  we  must  praise 
Shakespeare.  None  of  us  is  wholly  consistent  or  wholly 
intelligible — at  any  rate  to  himself,  who  knows  most 
about  the  matter.  To  his  acquaintances  a  man  may  seem 
to  be  this  or  that  kind  of  man,  quite  definitely.  That 
is  only  because  they  know  so  little  about  him.  To  his 
intimate  friends  he  is  rather  a  problem.  To  himself  he  is 
an  insoluble  problem.  Shakespeare,  drawing  Hamlet, 
drew  him  from  within — drew  him  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  many  conflicting  elements  in  him — drew  not,  in 
the  usual  way,  one  of  his  sets  of  qualities,  or  one  of 
his  sets  of  moods,  but  drew  him  in  all  his  complexity 
and  changefulness.  We  are  all  of  us  as  changeful  and 
complex  as  Hamlet  was.    There  is  nothing  peculiar 


about  Hamlet.  The  peculiarity  fa  but  in  the  fulness  of 
his  portrayal.  Shakespeare  made  of  a  puppet  a  whole 
human  being.  Necessarily,  since  every  human  being 
is  a  mystery  at  close  quarters,  Hamlet's  character 
cannot  be  made  clear  to  anyone — to  anyone,  I  mean, 
who  studies  it  at  all  closely.  If  anyone  said  to  me 
about  an  impersonator  of  Hamlet  "  He  made  me 
understand  Hamlet",  I  should  deduce  that  either  the 
actor  had  omitted  nine-tenths  of  his  lines,  or  that  my 
informant  had  dozed  during  nine-tenths  of  the  perform- 
ance. We  must  not  ask  of  any  actor  that  he  shall  ex- 
plain Hamlet  to  us.  The  most  we  can  expect  is  that  he 
shall  give  unity  to  the  divergent  characteristics  and 
moods — that  all  these  shall  seem  to  be  contained  in  one 
person,  not  in  many  different  persons.  In  a  circus 
somewhere,  years  ago,  I  saw  a  man  drive  a  team  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  horses  round  the  ring.  I  thought 
him  wonderful.  I  admire  not  less  the  actor  who  does 
not  let  Hamlet  get  "out  of  hand".  I  admire  Mr. 
Irving's  grip  immensely. 

But — but  "  never  were  Shakespeare's  words  spoken 
with  so  entire  an  absence  of  pose  and  mannerism  ; 
never  was  this  melancholy  hero,  with  his  rarely 
beautiful  smile,  depicted  so  much  as  a  brilliant  and 
romantic  young  man  whom  we  could  meet  round  the 
corner  of  the  next  street  ".  No,  reader,  this  is  not 
another  fragment  from  1924.  I  cull  it  from  last 
Wednesday's  "Daily  Telegraph".  Hating  to  cavil 
frankly,  I  have  recourse  to  this  fragment,  which, 
written  with  gratulatory  intent,  does  yet  define  so 
exactly  the  grounds  on  which  I  myself  object  to 
Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet.  Just  because  I,  like  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney,  feel  that  I  might  at  any  corner  collide  with 
this  Hamlet,  and  just  because  of  that  "  absence  of 
pose  and  mannerism "  (alias,  that  contempt  for  the 
conventions  of  poetic  utterance)  for  which  this  Hamlet 
is  remarkable,  I  cannot  acclaim  this  Hamlet  as  ideal — 
cannot  even  accept  it  as  satisfactory.  A  thoroughly 
modern  Hamlet,  a  round-the-corner  Hamlet  ;  a  Prince 
(if  Prince  he  be)  not  of  Elsinore,  but  of  Bernstoff ;  a 
Hamlet  who  breaks  up  his  sentences  into  prose, 
squeezing  the  words  together,  or  stretching  them  in- 
terminably out,  with  no  reference  at  all  to  their  rhythm, 
and  often  muttering  them  inaudibly,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  so  familiar  to  us  all  that  they  need 
not  be  re-communicated  ;  a  Hamlet,  in  fact  with- 
out style — this  is  not  the  Hamlet  for  me.  I  crave, 
first  of  all,  the  beauty  which  Mr.  Irving  sacrifices  to 
exact  realism.  Next  to  that,  I  crave  the  tone  of  tragedy. 
Hamlet,  of  course,  is  not  always  in  tragic  vein.  He  it. 
often  comedic,  sometimes  farcical.  But  he  is  a  figure 
in  a  tragedy  ;  and  in  all  his  moods  he  should  be  seen 
through  a  veil  of  tragedy.  Mr.  Irving  rends  away  that 
veil.  In  the  final  scene,  for  instance,  he  behaves  just 
like  any  young  man  in  a  fencing-club.  We  cannot 
believe  that  he  and  all  those  other  persons  are  going  to 
die.  Our  aesthetic  sense  of  tragedy  is  banished  ;  andv 
consequently,  the  various  deaths,  when  they  occur,  seem 
violently  out  of  place  —  seem  absurd.  .  .  In  1924, 
perhaps,  these  deaths  will  be  omitted,  and  the  whole 
play  be  trimmed  into  a  comedy.  Modern  audiences 
shrink  from  tragedy.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  great 
popularity  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  Hamlet  was  that 
he  so  notably  brightened  the  play  up.  Mr.  Irving's 
Hamlet  is  as  much  brighter  as  it  is  less  beautiful  than 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's.  I  am  sure  that  in  1924  the 
last  vestiges  of  gloom  will  have  been  swept  out  of 
Elsinore.  A  fantastic  forecast  ?  Well,  twenty  years 
ago  you  could  not  have  conceived  that  "Hamlet" 
would  ever  be  enacted  as  a  play  in  prose.  And  from 
tragedy  to  comedy  it  is  not  a  further  cry  than  from 
poetry  to  prose.  Max  Beerbohm. 


A  CONTRAST  IN  OARSMANSHIP. 

IT  did  not  require  any  great  technical  knowledge  to 
point  out  the  superiority  of  the  rowing  in  the 
Oxford  boat  over  that  of  Cambridge  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  boat-race,  but  the  form  displayed  during  the 
first  five  minutes  was  an  instructive  object  lesson  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  art  of  oarsmanship. 
A  crew  that  has  the  race  well  in  hand  and  is  not  being 
pressed  is  always  able  to  row  "  at  the  top  of  its  form 
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while  a  crew  that  has  been  forced  to  row  beyond  its 
pace  and  has  nevertheless  been  left  behind  almost 
invariably  loses  its  uniformity.  This  was  the  case  last 
Saturday  ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  first  mile,  while 
Oxford  were  securing  the  lead  which  gave  them  such  a 
comfortable  time  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  that  one 
could  fairly  compare  the  manner  in  which  they  applied 
their  work  with  that  of  Cambridge.  In  physique  there 
was  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  crews,  their 
boats  were  almost  identical,  there  was  no  advantage  in 
the  station  and  the  public  are  very  naturally  asking  the 
question  why  did  the  rowing  critics  hesitate  and  why 
did  they  fail  to  predict  the  easy  victory  of  Oxford. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  crewT  which  transgresses 
some  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  rowing  has  consider- 
able pace  owing  to  the  uniformity  with  which  it 
applies,  or  rather  misapplies,  its  strength  ;  and  the  fast 
time  (7  min.  29  sec.)  in  which  Cambridge  rowed  from 
Putney  to  Hammersmith  on  24  March  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  pace  of  the  crew  rather  than  to  the 
strength  of  the  spring  tide.  It  also  happens  occa- 
sionally that  a  crew  which  rows  in  fairly  correct  form 
contains  one  or  two  men  who  are  lacking  in  stamina 
and  who  are  liable  to  give  way  under  the  strain  of  the 
race.  Both  the  Oxford  heavy-weights  were  suspected, 
as  it  turned  out  quite  unjustifiably,  of  such  weakness, 
and  it  was  these  two  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
critics  quite  incapable  of  making  up  their  minds. 
Judged  by  form  alone  there  was  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  style  of  the  two  crews,  a  contrast  wholly 
favourable  to  Oxford. 

In  the  early  days  of  rowing  all  races  were  rowed  in 
heavy  inrigged  clinker-built  boats  which  travelled  at  a 
pace  which  was  funereal  compared  with  the  speed  of  a 
modern  racing  eight,  and  the  oarsman  of  those  days 
found  that  the  most  effective  style  was  to  make  certain 
that  the  blade  was  plunged  deeply  into  the  water  and 
then  when  the  oar  was  at  right  angles  to  the  boat,  but 
not  before,  to  apply  the  whole  strength  of  back 
and  legs  with  a  "hoick"  similar  to  that  used  in 
sea  rowing  at  the  present  time.  Later  on  when  the 
boats  were  improved  and  made  lighter  and  travelled 
faster  it  was  realised  that  in  order  to  get  a  good 
grip  of  the  water  before  the  opportunity  had  slipped  by 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  hard  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  stroke.  The  first  to  make  this  discovery  and  to 
train  a  crew  upon  what  has  ever  since  been  recognised 
as  the  only  true  principle  of  rowing  was  the  late  Mr. 
Fletcher  Menzies,  President  of  the  O.U.B.C.  in  1841. 
Mr.  Menzies  met  with  considerable  opposition  when  he 
introduced  this  style  of  rowing,  but  the  success  of  his 
crews  soon  demonstrated  that  the  style  he  advocated 
was  effective  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 

The  main  object  then  which  every  crew  should  keep 
in  view  is  the  absolutely  instantaneous  and  simultaneous 
application  of  the  full  strength  of  every  individual  man 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  stroke,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  movements  of  the  bodies  and  legs  so 
that  the  maximum  pressure  is  kept  upon  the  blades 
without  wavering  till  the  stroke  is  completed.  Steadi- 
ness and  length  of  swing  forward,  firmness  of  leg- 
drive,  lightness  and  quickness  of  hands  and  wrists  and 
every  detail  of  form  are  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
this  comparatively  simple  object,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
how  far  crews  can  fall  short  of  the  ideal  even  after  six 
or  seven  weeks  of  careful  coaching  and  training.  The 
ideal  at  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  of  this 
year  were  aiming  was  presumably  the  same,  but  the 
manner  and  the  degree  in  which  they  respectively  fell 
short  of  that  ideal  differed  to  such  an  extent  that  to  the 
eye  of  the  expert  there  was  a  very  marked  contrast 
between  the  two  crews  not  only  in  their  style  of  rowing 
but  in  the  effect  which  that  rowing  had  upon  their 
ships. 

The  "rhythm",  that  is  to  say  the  ratio  of  the  time 
occupied  in  swinging  forward  to  that  occupied  in 
swinging  back,  was  approximately  correct  in  the 
Oxford  boat  ;  they  came  steadily  forward  and  were 
thus  in  a  position  to  apply  their  strength  smoothly  and 
quickly.  Heaviness  of  the  hands  and  wrists  prevented 
their  being  really  quick,  but  they  were  not  slow  at  the 
beginning.  As  a  crew  their  sliding  was  good,  that  is 
to  say  without  ever  letting  off  their  leg-work  they 
spread  it  over  the  whole  stroke  so  that  the  pressure  on 


the  blades  was  uniform  from  the  time  they  were  covered 
until  they  left  the  water.  They  were  awkward  in  their 
wrist  action  at  the  finish  with  the  result  that  the  stroke 
was  not  held  out  long  enough,  but  when  once  the 
hands  were  dropped  and  turned  they  came  away  smartly 
which  enabled  them  to  get  their  steadiness  in  swing 
forward.  Their  whole  action  was  easy  and  smooth 
and,  as  University  eights  go,  they  were  a  good  second- 
class  crew.  With  a  longer  swing,  a  quicker  beginning 
and  a  better  held-out  finish  they  would  have  been  first 
class.  The  contrast  between  the  two  styles  of  rowing 
was  very  marked  when  the  two  crews  were  alongside 
one  another  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  race. 
Cambridge  appeared  to  have  sacrificed  everything  to 
obtain  leg-work.  Their  blades  were  covered  more 
quickly  than  those  of  Oxford,  but  the  strength  was 
not  applied  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  stroke  was 
rowed.  Then  came  a  sudden  violent  thrust  with  the 
legs.  The  arms  were  kept  straight  too  long  so  that 
they  swung  back  too  far  at  the  finish.  They  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  get  their  hands  away  and  hurried 
the  bodies  forward  with  such  a  rush  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  collect  themselves  for  simultaneous 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stroke. 

The  effect  of  these  different  styles  upon  the  two 
boats  was  quite  apparent  to  those  who  followed  the 
race.  Directly  the  pistol  was  fired  the  Oxford  ship 
appeared  to  glide  away  from  the  stake  boat,  she 
moved  smoothly  forward  while  the  blades  were  in  the 
water  and  ran  well  between  the  strokes.  The  Cam- 
bridge boat  on  the  other  hand  danced  up  and  down 
instead  of  shooting  onward,  and  their  hurried  "bucket" 
forward  never  gave  her  a  chance  of  running  between 
the  strokes.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  and  a  half  it  was 
obvious  that  only  a  sudden  failure  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  Oxford  heavy-weights  could  deprive  them  of 
victory,  and  no  one  ever  looked  less  like  failing  than 
did  Messrs.  Evans  and  Jones  at  6  and  5  in  the  winning 
crew. 

The  faults  of  the  losing  crew  were  faults  which  have 
been  insidiously  creeping  into  Cambridge  rowing  for 
some  years.  The  authorities  there  have  wrongly 
attributed  their  recent  victories  to  the  style  in  which  the 
crews  rowed  rather  than  to  the  strength  and  experience 
of  individual  oarsmen.  They  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart 
the  lesson  which  Mr.  Fletcher  taught  Oxford  by  his 
rowing  in  the  'nineties,  taught  Cambridge  when  he 
coached  them  in  1899  and  is  again  teaching  Oxford. 
The  lesson  is  this:  "The  sooner  you  get  hold  of  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  the  sooner  will  you  get  to  the 
end  of  the  course." 


MOTORING. 

THE  date  of  the  forthcoming  Gordon-Bennett  Cup 
Race  has  now  been  officially  announced  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  France  as  5  July.  This  year's 
race  will  be  run  over  the  Auvergne  circuit  and  in  order 
that  the  competitors  may  be  enabled  to  start  and  finish 
at  the  same  point  the  course  has  been  shortened,  a 
distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  kilometre  having 
been  deducted  from  the  minimum  distance  authorised 
by  the  rules.  The  sanction  of  the  competing  clubs  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  this  deduction,  and  it  is 
reported  that  this  has  now  been  obtained.  Great 
surprise  was  occasioned  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Society  Mors  would  not  take  part  in  this  year's  selection 
trials  for  the  Gordon-Bennett  race  and  we  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  English  company  representing 'this 
firm  containing  a  number  of  explanations  of  their 
absence  from  the  racing  field. 

The  letter  begins  by  stating  that  the  Soci^te"  Mors 
consider  the  success  of  a  racing  car  to  be  no  longer 
a  factor  in  inducing  the  public  to  place  orders  with 
the  firm  for  touring  vehicles.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  industry  customers  were  not  numerous  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  racing 
as  a  means  of  advertisement,  but  they  say  that  they 
now  possess  a  sufficient  clientele  who  expect  the  firm 
to  give  them  their  undivided  attention.  So  far  this 
is  admirable,  but  the  effect  is  rather  marred  by  the 
final  explanation  in  which  the  SocitSte  plainly  show 
I  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  pique  at  the  fact  that 
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the  French  club  saw  fit,  owing  to  the  strong  represen- 
tations made  to  them  by  the  other  competitors,  to 
rescind  their  decision  to  hold  the  Yanderbilt  Cup  race 
at  the  same  time  and  over  the  same  course  as  the 
Gordon-Bennett. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Sooictc  Mors  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  racing 
cars  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted  fact  that  they 
have  at  present  on  the  stocks  three  racers  and  two 
reserve  cars.  Of  these  cars  the  following  particulars 
may  be  of  interest.  The  engines  which  are  supposed 
to  develop  125  brake  horse-power  have  four  cylinders 
with  a  bore  of  170  millimetres  and  a  stroke  of  150  milli- 
metres, the  cylinders  being  placed  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  axis  of  the  crank-shaft  in  order  to  avoid  angu- 
larity of  thrust.  The  chassis  is  extremely  low,  the 
frame  being  only  43  centimetres  from  the  ground,  and 
unusually  narrow.  The  gear-box  is  short  with  a  view 
to  prevention  of  distortion  from  straining  and  the  drive 
on  the  third  speed  is  direct  to  the  countershaft.  The 
usual  low  tension  type  of  ignition  is  employed  and  it  is 
stated  that  these  vehicles  although  chain-driven  will 
weigh  under  800  kilogs. 

The  list  of  entries  for  the  French  Selection  Trials  for 
the  Gordon-Bennett  has  now  been  closed  and  is  as 
follows  :  One  C.G.V.  to  be  driven  by  Voi 
Panhards,  with  Heath,  Teste  and  Henri 
drivers,  one  Gobron  Brillie  (driver — Rigolly),  three 
Richard-Brasiers  to  be  driven  by  Thery  (last  year's 
winner),  Caillois  and  Stead,  three  Bayard-Clements 
(drivers— Albert  Clement,  Hanriot  and  Villemain), 
three  Darracqs  with  Hemery,  Wagner  and  De  la 
Touloubre  as  drivers,  three  Renault's  (drivers — Sisz, 
Edmond  and  Bernin),  one  Automoto  with  Lapertot  as 
driver,  three  De  Dietrichs  (Gabriel,  Rougier  and 
Duray  drivers),  and  three  Hotchkiss  cars  driven  by 
Achille  Fournier,  Le  Blon  and  Lavergne.  The  date  of 
these  trials  is  now  officially  announced  to  be  16  June. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  safe 
storage  of  petroleum  spirit  and  no  sympathy  can  be 
extended  to  the  Long  Acre  firm  which  has  been 
recently  fined  £20  and  costs  for  keeping  eighty-seven 
cans  containing  172  gallons  of  petroleum  spirit  in  an 
ordinary  office,  thus  directly  violating  the  regulations 
of  the  London  County  Council.  Although  the  precise 
cause  of  the  recent  disastrous  fire  in  this  locality  has 
not  been  ascertained,  its  occurrence  need  occasion  no 
surprise  if  this  extraordinary  neglect  of  ordinary  pre- 
cautions is,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  ex- 
tensively practised.  We  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  necessity  for  close  observation  of  the  very  reason- 
able regulations  of  the  County  Council  as  it  is  just  this 
sort  of  neglect  which  tends  to  prejudice  the  industry  at 
a  time  when  it  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  healthy 
development. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "  Motors  and  Motoring  ", 
by  Professor  Spooner.  This  little  book  is  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  amateurs,  and  is  quite  lucid  and 
excellent  for  its  purpose. 


BRIDGE. 


T*HE  declaration  of  diamonds  by  the  dealer  is  a 
subject  on  which  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  The  best  American  players,  who  are  very 
sound  judges  of  the  game,  never  make  an  original 
diamond  declaration  at  the  score  of  love,  unless  they 
are  overwhelmingly  strong  in  the  suit.  They  would 
always  leave  it  to  their  partner  with  ace,  king,  and 
three  other  diamonds,  and  two  other  probable  tricks 
in  their  hand,  in  fact,  they  hardly  recognise  the 
diamond  call  as  an  original  offensive  declaration. 
Some  of  our  English  players  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  declare  diamonds  as  dealer  with  the  same  strength 
on  which  they  declare  hearts.  The  American  system 
is  undoubtedly  the  sounder  of  the  two,  but  it  is  some- 
times carried  a  little  too  far.  When  the  dealer  makes 
an  original  diamond  declaration,  he  is  giving  up  the 
chance  of  two  more  valuable  declarations'  by  his 
partner,  namely,  hearts  and  No  Trumps,  and  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  bridge  axiom  that  when  the  cards  are 
above  the  average  strength,  the  highest  declaration 


possible  to  either  of  the  hands  should  be  aimed  at. 
All  experienced  bridge  players  will  acknowledge  that 
the  diamond  call  is  a  proverbially  unlucky  one,  and 
one  that  rarely  does  any  material  good,  either  because 
the  hands  would  have  worked  out  much  better  with 
a  heart  or  a  No  Trump  call  by  the  dummy,  or  because 
the  dummy  is  very  weak  and  able  to  give  little  or 
no  assistance.  Occasionally  the  original  diamond 
declaration  succeeds  well,  and  either  wins  the  game 
or  makes  a  good  score,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
player  who  is  very  shy  of  declaring  an  original  diamond 
will  profit  by  his  shyness.  The  worst  of  all  reasons, 
yet  one  of  the  most  common,  for  the  dealer  declaring 
diamonds  is  that  he  is  very  weak  in  hearts.  This 
should  be  the  very  reason  for  passing  the  declaration. 
When  he  is  very  weak  in  hearts,  there  is  a  greatly 
increased  probability  of  his  partner  being  very  strong 
in  that  suit,  and  a  good  heart  call  is  far  preferable  to  a 
strong  diamond.  The  time  to  declare  diamonds  is 
when  the  dealer  has  also  such  strength  in  the  heart 
suit  that  a  declaration  of  hearts  by  his  partner  is 
extremely  improbable.  Suppose  that  he  holds  ace, 
king,  and  three  small  diamonds,  and  ace,  knave  and 
two  small  hearts.  In  this  case  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  his  partner  must  declare  a  black  suit,  as  he  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  declare  hearts,  nor  is  he  likely 
to  declare  No  Trumps  without  either  of  the  red  aces, 
therefore  the  dealer  should  declare  diamonds  as  the 
means  of  giving  the  hand  its  highest  available  value. 
If  the  ace,  knave,  and  two  others  were  in  clubs  or 
spades  the  declaration  should  be  passed,  in  the  hope  of 
a  heart  declaration  by  the  dummy. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  considerable  discussion 
and  a  substantial  wager  as  to  the  correct  declaration 
on  the  following  hand  : — 

Hearts — King,  queen,  10,  6. 
Diamonds — King,  queen,  10,  6. 
Clubs — 9. 

Spades— King,  queen,  10,  6. 

It  was  agreed  to  submit  the  hand  to  four  of  the  best 
known  authorities  on  the  game,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  state  what  they  would  declare  on  it  at  the 
score  of  love-all,  if  the  declaration  were  passed  to  them. 
This  was  done,  but  it  was  a  case  of  "  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  ? "  Of  the  four  experts,  one 
said  "  spades  ",  one  said  "  No  Trumps  ",  and  two  said 
"  hearts  ".  It  is  a  very  doubtful  hand,  but  the  spade 
declaration  would  be  an  exceedingly  backward  and  timid 
one  and  is  not  worth  considering.  The  hand  is  dis- 
tinctly above  the  average,  and  therefore  either  the 
dealer  or  the  dummy  with  such  a  hand  ought  to  give  it 
a  scoring  value.  The  No  Trump  declaration,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  forward  to  rashness.  True,  the  hand 
fully  answers  the  requirements  of  a  No  Trump  under 
the  Robertsonian  rule,  as  the  figure  value  of  it  amounts 
to  24,  and  three  suits  are  well  guarded,  but  the 
Robertsonian  rule  can  hardly  be  applied  to  such  a  hand 
as  this.  To  declare  No  Trumps,  on  a  passed  hand, 
without  an  ace  and  with  one  suit  entirely  unguarded, 
would  be  rather  asking  for  trouble,  especially  as  there 
is  almost  a  certainty  of  30,  and  a  possibility  of  100, 
against  you  in  the  honour  score.  This  leaves  the 
choice  between  hearts  and  diamonds,  and  as  the  hand 
is  above  the  average,  it  would  seem  right  to  declare 
hearts  at  the  score  of  love,  or  at  any  point  in  the  score 
when  less  tricks  would  be  required  to  win  the  game  in 
hearts  than  in  diamonds.  Still  it  cannot  be  called  a 
good  heart,  and  with  the  dealer's  score  at  12,  18,  20,  24, 
or  26,  it  would  be  sounder  to  declare  diamonds,  as  the 
same  amount  of  tricks  would  then  win  the  game  in 
hearts  and  diamonds,  and  a  lesser  liability  would  be 
incurred  if  the  hand  went  wrong.  With  the  score  at 
28  it  would  be  an  undoubted  spade  declaration. 

In  the  early  days  of  bridge  players  used  to  declare 
their  best  suit,  irrespective  of  trick  value,  when  they 
could  see  a  practical  certainty  of  the  odd  trick  or  more  ; 
thus  they  would  declare  clubs  or  even  spades  as  dealer, 
when  they  were  very  strong  in  that  suit,  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  scoring  something.  This  has  been  entirely 
altered  by  experience,  and  it  is  not  now  considered 
right  to  make  any  declaration  as  an  aggressive  measure 
when  there  is  no  possibility  of  winning  the  game  on  it. 
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If  the  dealer's  score  is  well  advanced,  say  to  18 
or  more,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  right  for  him  to 
declare  clubs  when  he  was  very  strong  in  that  suit, 
because  he  would  only  require  three  by  cards  to  win 
the  game,  and  that  is  well  within  the  compass  of  a 
good  club  hand,  but  with  the  score  at  love  our  best 
players  do  not  declare  an  original  club  even  if  they  hold 
seven  headed  by  the  quart  major.  The  original 
defensive  black  suit  declaration,  when  the  dealer  has 
an  absolutely  worthless  hand,  is  quite  a  different 
question,  and  demands  an  article  to  itself,  which  it 
shall  have  next  week. 


CHESS. 
Problem  8.     By  J.  Mieses. 

Black  6  pieces. 


White  10  pieces. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solution  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Key  to  Problem  6  :  I.  R  — B2. 
Ditto         7  :  i.  Q-  B8. 


In  comparing  the  two  following  games  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  quality  of 
the  best  chess  here  and  in  Australasia.  We  may  hope 
that  one  day  contests  between  this  country  and  some 
of  her  colonies  will  be  regularly  arranged. 

Game  played  in  the  New  Zealand  Chess  Congress  : — 


Ruy 

Lopez. 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

O.  S.  Pleasants 

R.  I.  Barnes 

O.  S. 

Pleasants 

'\.  I.  Barnes 

i.  P-K4 

P-K4 

6. 

Kt  x  P 

B-H2 

2.  Kt  —  KB3 

Kt-QB3 

7- 

Q  -  R5  ch 

P-Kt3 

3-  B-KtS 

P  -  KE4 

8. 

PxP 

Q  -  K2  ch 

4.  PxP 

P-Q3 

9- 

B-K3 

Castles 

5-  P-Q4 

PxP 

Instead  of  Castling  Black  should  play  9.  Kt  —  B},  and 
if  10.  P— Kt7  dis.  ch.,  Kt  x  Q  ;  n.  PxR=Q,  Kt— 83, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  White  can  extricate  his 
Cj,  as  Black  threatens  to  Castle  followed  by  B  — Kt2  or 

10.  Castles        B-K12  13.  Kt-QB3  Kt-B3 

11.  Kt  x  Kt       B  x  Kt  14.  Q-B5ch  K-Kti 

12.  BxB  PxB  15.  Q-QR5  P-Q4 

The  P  cannot  be  defended.  If  15.  .  .  .  P  —  B4,  then 
16.  Q  — Kt5  ch.  followed  by  Q  — B6.  The  utmost 
Black  could  then  hope  for  is  the  exchange  of  Q's,  after 
which  he  has  a  lost  game,  owing  to  the  minority  of  his 
pawns. 

16.  QxRPch    K-Bi  23.  QxPch  K-Bi 

17.  QR-Ql      PxP  24.  n-R8ch  K-Q2 

18.  KR-Ki      Q-Q3  25.  Q-R4CI1  K-Bi 

19.  P-KKt3     Kt-Kt5  26.  QxKtch  Q-B4 

20.  B-B5         Q-B3  27.  <<)-<,)B4      B  x  Kt 

21.  Q-R8ch     K-Q2  And  White  mates  in  four 

22.  R  x  P  ch      P  x  R  moves. 

White's  conduct  of  the  game  could  not  be  excelled, 
and  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  winner  did  not 
occupy  a  high  position  at  the  close  of  the  tournament, 
the  quality  of  the  play  down  below  must  be  very  high. 

In  view  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Michell  to  represent 
this  country  in  the  coming  cable  match,  the  following 


game,  played  in  the  Civil  Service  Chess  League,  is  of 
special  interest.    The  annotation  is  by  the  winner. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 

White  Black  White  Black 

G.  E.  Wainwright  R.  P.  Michell  G.  E.  Wainwright  R.  P.  Michell 
(Local  Govt.  Board)  (Admiralty)     (Local  Govt.  Board)  (Admiralty) 

1.  P-Q4  P-Q4  8.  P-QKt3  P-QKt3 

2.  P-QB4  P-K3  9.  B  — Kt2  B  — Kt2 

3.  Kt-QB3  Kt  —  KB3  10.  R-QBi  R-QBi 

4.  P-K3  P-QB4  11.  PxQP  KtxP 

5.  Kt  — KB3  Kt-QB3  12.  KtxKt  Q  x  Kt 

6.  B-Q3  B-K2  13.  PxP  BxP 

7.  Castles     (    Castles  14.  Q-B2  Kt-Kt5 

By  14.  Q  — B2  White  deliberately  invited  Black's 
reply  of  Kt— Kt5  ;  it  is  possible  that  Black  should 
simply  have  played  14.  Q  — KR4. 

15.  BxPch      K-Ri  17.  B-Kti  Q-R4 

16.  Q-B3         P-KB3  18.  KR-Qi 

This  is  a  splendid  move,  combining  defence  and 
attack.  If  in  reply  Black  plays  B  — Q3  White  would 
have  sacrificed  his  Q  for  R  and  B  probably  winning. 

18.  .  .  .  B  x  Kt  20.  Q-Q2  ... 

19.  PxB  QxP 

Here  White  should  have  played  Q  — B4.  If  then 
20.  BxP,  21.  Q-R4  ch,  B-R3,  22.  QxKt,  and 
White's  prospects  are  spoiled  because  of  the  attack  on 
Black's  KR.  Black  intended  if  20.  Q-B4,  Q  -  R6,  but 
the  bizarre  move  of  21.  R  — Q4  is  embarrassing. 

29.  P-QKt5  K-Ki 

30.  B-Kt6  ch  K-Q2 

31.  B-Q3  R-QB4 

32.  R  -  QR4  R  -  Kt4  ch 

33.  K-Ri  Kt-Q4 

34.  RxPch  Kt  —  B2 

35.  P-KR4  R-R4 

36.  K  — Kt2  R-Q4 
Resigns 


20.  .  .  . 

21.  R-B4 

22.  R-Ki 

23.  P-Kt4 

24.  R  —  R4  ch 

25.  B-R7  ch  K-B2 

26.  P  x  P  B  x  P  ch 

27.  R  x  B  Q  x  R  ch 

28.  QxQ  KtxQ 


Kt-Q4 
P-B4 
P-B5 
PxP 
K-Kti 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BRITISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons. 

Sir, — Unfortunately  numerous  British  newspapers 
have  been  making  cruel  and  somewhat  vulgar  sport 
of  Russian  misfortunes  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  future 
entente  (even  on  the  most  honourable  and  advantageous 
terms)  between  Great  Britain  and  the  mighty  Empire  of 
the  Tsars.  The  latest  object  of  their  tasteful  humour 
is  the  notorious  "Father  John  of  Kronstadt",  who 
presumed  to  convey  a  Divine  assurance  of  victory  to 
the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Admiral  Makharoff.  They 
tell  us,  in  the  tone  of  pitying  superiority  that  makes  so 
many  friends  for  England  among  educated  foreigners, 
that  the  Admiral  and  his  men  implicitly  believed  Father 
John.  And  they  impressively  remind  us  of  the  awful 
doom  that  so  swiftly  descended  upon  these  ignorant 
and  superstitious  Muscovites.  A  prominent  Frenchman 
once  expressed  to  me  his  conviction  that,  of  all  the 
parables  of  Christ,  the  parable  of  the  man  swift  to 
detect  a  mote  in  his  neighbour's  eye  while  a  beam  is  in 
his  own  is  the  parable  that  the  average  Englishman 
should  take  most  to  heart.  So  far  as  any  superior  talk 
about  superstition  is  concerned,  I  certainly  think  that 
the  Frenchman  was  right  and  that  the  Englishman 
should  be  particularly  careful  as  to  what  he  says. 

I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but  when  the  typical  anti- 
Catholic  bore  worries  me  with  sneers  at  Catholic  beliefs 
in  miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes  in  France,  or  miraculous 
apparitions  at  Knock  in  Ireland,  I  do — by  way  of 
counter-irritant — venture  to  remind  him  that  belief  in 
the  supernatural  powers  of  some  human  beings  is  deep- 
rooted  in  parts  of  England  and  Wales  where  Catho- 
licism has  been  all  but  extinct  for  generations  past. 
The  point  at  which  religion  degenerates  into  super- 
stition is  difficult  to  fix.  An  Athenian  friend  assured 
me  that  S.  Paul  did  not  say  that  contemporary 
Athenians  were  reputed  to  be  "too  superstitious": 
that  S.  Paul  meant  "too  religious";  and  that  King 
James'  translators  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  not 
permitting  it  to  go  forth  that  ancient  Greeks  had  any 
religion  whatever.    However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
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no  honest  denial  of  the  fact  that  belief  in  super- 
natural manifestations  is  still  widespread  within  the 
British  Isles. 

The  belief  in  the  uncanny  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
British  mind.  Any  tiro  in  history  knows  that  the  men 
and  women  executed  for  alleged  heresy  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  were  far  less  numerous  than  those 
executed  for  witchcraft  by  the  early  Puritans  in  North 
America  and  under  the  reign  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Long  after  the  deposition  of  James  II.  prosecutions 
and  executions  for  witchcraft  continued.  Little  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  respectable 
farmer's  wife  and  her  little  nine  years'  old  daughter 
were  publicly  hanged  at  Huntingdon  for  invoking 
storms  for  the  destruction  of  her  neighbours'  crops. 
The  newly  fledged  justice  of  the  peace  is  still  especially 
enjoined  in  the  official  warrant  to  help  in  the  discovery 
of  all  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  I  well  remember  staying 
in  a  Southern  English  village  where,  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  a  harvestman  had  stumbled  while  sharpening 
his  scythe  and  cut  his  wrist  to  the  bone.  A  local  wise 
man  said  charms  for  the  stoppage  of  the  bleeding  until 
the  victim's  friends  realised — quite  too  late — that  he 
was  bleeding  to  death.  In  another  place  I  found  that 
the  genial  practice  of  stuffing  a  pig's  heart  with  thorns — 
a  thorn  for  each  sorrow  or  suffering  wished  for  the 
obnoxious  party — was  still  known.  In  a  third  place, 
I  learned  all  the  facts  concerning  the  case  of  a 
respectable  old  woman,  living  alone  in  her  own  house, 
whose  life  was  notNonly  made  insufferable  but  more  than 
once  imperilled  by  the  ineradicable  belief  that  she  was 
gifted  with  the  "evil  eye"  that  novelists  believe  to  be 
the  special  superstition  of  Italy  ;  that  whether  a  child 
died,  or  a  calf  sickened,  or  a  cow  ceased  to  yield 
milk,  she  had  been  "over-looking  it".  And  what 
man  who   knows   London   is  ignorant   of  the  Miss 

A  s  and  the  Madame  B  s,  the  crystal-gazers, 

palmists,  spiritualists,  and  whatnot,  who  reap  a  golden 
harvest  week  by  week  out  of  the  guinea  consultations 
sought  for  by  fashionable  men  and  women  who  do  not 
believe  in  God  but  believe  very  much  in  the  Devil  ? 

In  the  earlier  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  believed  that  a  woman  called 
Johanna  Southcote,  being  virgin,  was  to  give  birth  to  a 
Messiah.  At  the  present  day,  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  believe  that  a  young  man  called 
Evan  Roberts  is  in  direct  oral  communication  with 
the  Almighty.  He  is  probably  a  victim  of  the  acute 
religious  mania  that  so  liberally  contributes  patients 
to  the  county  lunatic  asylums.  But  what  of  the  news- 
papers, the  public  men,  the  hysterical  crowds  that  have 
been  booming  the  unhappy  youth  ?  The  accounts  of 
his  platform  "agonies",  his  threats  to  reveal  (by 
Divine  command)  the  names  of  the  "unconverted", 
the  terrified  shrieks  and  sobbings  of  his  followers, 
the  hallelujahs  and  howlings  of  young  women  neglect- 
ing their  duties  and  their  homes  for  the  glory  of  Evan 
Roberts,  provoke  a  disgust  for  which  no  adequate 
expression  can  be  found  in  words. 

If  an  important  Catholic  daily  paper,  published  in 
Ireland,  were  to  inform  us  that  as  the  result  of  Father 
Patrick  denouncing  Sabbath  coursing  matches  not  a 
hare  had  been  killed  on  the  Sunday  of  the  denunciation, 
we  should  be  impressively  lectured  on  the  grovelling 
credulity  of  the  poor  Rome-ridden  Irishry.  Yet  the 
same  lecturers  may  not  be  able  to  see  anything 
grotesque  in  the  announcement  of  the  "  remark- 
able fact "  in  London  papers,  that  as  the  result  of 
Sunday  pigeon-shooting  being  condemned  by  one  of 
Roberts'  apostles  every  pigeon  escaped  scot-free  on 
the  Sunday  in  question  !  They  can  see  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  his  announcement  that  Heaven  has  forbidden 
him  to  open  his  mouth  for  a  whole  week,  within 
which  period  he  interviews  reporters  in  the  deaf-mute 
style.  And  then  we  are  told— in  extenuation  of  all  this 
— that  it  causes  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
'beer  in  one  village  or  another.  If  that  line  of  argu- 
ment be  adopted,  why  not  establish  a  Mohammedan 
mission  ?  The  true  Moslem  may  not  taste  strong 
drink,  and  his  religion  is  incomparably  more  dignified 
and  elevating  than  Evan  Roberts'  caricatures  of 
-Christianity.  Some  forms  of  latter-day  journalism 
'have  wrought  much  harm  to  society.  The  advertise- 
ment of  vice  and  crime  is  not  a  greater  evil  than  the 


advertisement  of  religious  sensation-mon^erin^.  How 
any  educated  men,  possessed  of  any  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, could  have  lent  themselves  to  the  Evan  Roberts 
crusade  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  read  of  "General"  Booth  preaching  from 
Mount  Calvary,  and  "  falling  down  "  at  the  spot  where 
the  Saviour  is  believed  to  have  sunk  beneath  the  burden 
of  His  Cross.  But  it  is  even  worse  when  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  press  does  everything  within  its  power  to 
lend  seriousness  to  a  "  Revival  "  that  is  a  revival  of  all 
that  ever  provided  a  scoff  for  an  infidel. 

E.  Haviland-Bukke. 


THE    READING   OF   MODERN  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Union  Club,  S.W.,  6  April,  1905. 

Sir, — Lady  Londonderry  lays  down  the  most 
admirable  lines  for  a  girl's  reading,  indeed  any  girl 
who  carried  out  the  programme  entire  would  be  an 
infinitely  better  read  person  than  nine  out  of  ten 
educated  men.  That  however  is  not  to  say  very  much. 
But  rather  than  good  counsel,  is  not  an  explanation 
wanted  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  schools  for  girls,  an  improvement  amounting 
almost  to  a  new  conception,  to  produce  any  correspond- 
ingly good  result  on  girls'  reading?  No  doubt  some 
would  say  such  a  failure  is  impossible  :  that  if  it  has 
not  told  for  good  on  their  reading,  girls'  education 
cannot  have  been  improved.  But  such  a  conclusion  is 
not  quite  necessary.  There  may  be  other  and  new 
things  at  work  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  better 
schools.  For  myself,  before  giving  up  as  mere  sound 
and  fury  all  the  new  school  spirit  I  see  in  nieces,  god- 
daughters, and  so  forth,  I  prefer  to  charge  the  reading 
failure  to  the  curse  of  ladies'  papers  with  "  children's 
salons",  fiction  competitions,  &c,  and  the  endless 
numbers  of  magazines  and  the  rotten  scrap-papers. 
More  than  anyone  else  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth  should 
be  qualified  to  explain  the  intellectual  failure  of  the 
higher  education  of  girls.  Yours  truly, 

Barrister. 


TOWARDS  BETTER  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stockwell,  25  March,  1905. 

Sir, — May  not  the  Osborne  "interviewers"  whose 
report  is  just  to  hand  be  helping  indirectly  to  form  a 
teaching  profession  such  as  Mr.  Garrod  and  so  many 
others  wish  to  see?  In  selecting  our  Admirals  of  the 
future,  upon  whose  individual  efficiency  so  much  de- 
pends, they  have  distinguished  between  instruction  and 
education  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  lost  upon  the 
British  taxpayer  or  the  British  parent.  The  existing 
confusion  between  the  two  former  lies  I  believe  at  the 
root  of  our  educational  evils  apd  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  teaching  profession.  A  course  of 
instruction  gives  tangible  results  which  those  who  have 
not  reflected  upon  the  subject  seize  upon  as  proof  of 
educational  progress,  whereas  the  existence  of  a  teach- 
ing profession  strong  enough  to  enforce,  for  the 
national  good,  its  own  subtler  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  education  is  dependent  upon  recognition  by 
the  public  that  such  outward  and  visible  signs  are 
misleading ;  that  true  education  must  be  left  to  the 
teachers.  Local  education  authorities,  whose  attitude 
Mr.  Garrod  considers  to  be  not  fully  known,  at  present 
share,  I  fear,  with  the  man  in  the  street  the  belief  in 
the  identity  of  instruction  and  education.  The  business 
men  who  manage  alike  the  tramways  and  the  educa- 
tion of  a  given  area  almost  inevitably  tend  to  apply  the 
same  criteria  and  methods  to  both,  and  to  look  upon 
education  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  measured 
like  steel  rails  or  drain  pipes.  They  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  realise  that  what  they  are  so  concerned 
about  is,  as  it  were,  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  the  torch 
of  learning.  This  fact  once  grasped,  the  liberty  which, 
as  Mr.  Garrod  reminds  us,  Thring  so  constantly  de- 
manded on  the  teachers'  behalf  will  be  within  our 
reach. 

The  London  County  Council  Scholarship  scheme, 
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like  the  Osborne  scheme,  requires  the  co-operation 
of  the  teacher  in  the  award  of  scholarships.  In  the 
United  States  the  "accrediting-  system"  of  which  this 
is  a  beginning-  is  much  more  developed,  and  gives  at 
once  a  satisfactory  standing  to  the  teacher  and  a  solu- 
tion to  a  difficult  problem.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
Garrod  points  out,  no  necessary  opposition  between 
professional  and  educational  ideals.  Any  movement 
which  strengthens  and  unites  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  will  surely  help  individual  teachers  in  their 
demand  for  liberty  to  educate. 

The  evil  conditions  of  elementary  education  to  which 
Mr.  Garrod  refers  are  largely  embodied  in  the  Article 
of  the  Code  (12)  which  deals  with  the  staffing  of  schools. 
At  about  this  season  the  Code  is,  I  believe,  open  to 
revision.  Money  spent  on  partitions  for  undivided 
schoolrooms  would,  I  believe,  give  a  greater  immediate 
return  than  would  any  other  outlay  of  the  same  sum. 
But  all  such  improvements  will  be  relatively  valueless 
unless  the  elementary  teachers  are  given  a  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  full  use  of  the  liberty 
that  has  been  nominally  theirs  for  the  past  dozen  years. 
The  great  question  to  be  settled  in  elementary  educa- 
tion is  whether  methods  and  ideals,  which  were  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  dullest  children,  shall  continue 
now  that  the  development  of  intelligence,  with  its  con- 
sequent differentiation  of  the  rate  of  progress  among 
individuals  of  even  the  smallest  groups,  is  recognised 
as  the  chief  end  of  elementary  school  teaching. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


SCIENCE  IN  ROMANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Campden  Hill  Square,  W. 

Sir, — When  a  reviewer  fails  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  a  living  author,  and  says  that  he  ought  to  have 
written  of  some  other  subject  which  the  reviewer  can 
understand,  or  in  some  style  which  he  can  appreciate, 
there  always  remain  the  author  and  his  readers.  No 
author,  perhaps,  has  been  offered  so  much  advice  of 
this  kind  as  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  majority  of  his 
reviewers  confess  that  they  don't  understand  engineer- 
ing, and  don't  want  to,  forgetting  that  no  author  since 
the  world — or  let  us  say  engineering — began,  ever  wrote 
for  engineers  as  he  has  done.  His  fault  seems  to  be 
that  he  might  write  about  things  that  the  reviewers  can 
understand,  and  does  not  do  so.  With  Jules  Verne, 
surely,  it  is  different.  True,  certain  reviewers  may  be 
bored  with  science  or  engineering  of  the  most  popular 
kind,  but  why,  now  that  he  is  dead,  should  the  writer 
of  "  Science  in  Romance  "  say  that  he  was  "the  most 
superficial  of  those  who  practised  the  art  "  ?  Give  us, 
for  the  amusement  of  our  leisure,  someone  who  can 
match  him.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  imagination  is  bril- 
liant, but  he  makes  no  such  uses  of  science  as  did 
Jules  Verne.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  outstrips  Verne  in 
scientific  imagination,  but  the  didactic  powder  is  always 
below  the  scientific  jam. 

Your  article  says  that  Verne  "  left  out  of  his  scheme 
the  human,  the  moral,  the  political,  the  religious,  the 
social  questions  which  are  of  real  importance  to 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  did  not  expound  or 
illustrate  the  really  interesting  problems  of  life".  Why 
on  earth  should  he?  May  not  the  busy  man,  after 
labouring  with  problems  all  day,  turn  to  an  amusing 
book  in  his  leisure  ?  And  if  in  taking  up  Verne  he  takes 
up  a  French  work  of  fiction  that  does  not  clash  with  his 
moral  or  religious  views,  is  not  that  something?  And 
if  he  can  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  children  without 
puzzling  their  heads  with  politics  or  their  souls  with 
social  questions,  is  not  that  something  more  ? 

I  do  not  know  for  whom  Jules  Verne  wrote.  I  read 
his  works  with  delight  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  the 
only  harm  they  did  me  was  to  tempt  me  to  read  them 
right  through,  burning  the  forbidden  candle  at  the  bed- 
side. If  he  wrote  for  children  he  succeeded,  as  all 
successful  writers  do,  in  interesting  their  elders  as  well. 
Of  course  he  did  not  write  about  radium  and  X-rays, 
for  ill-health  had  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  pen 
before  these  discoveries  were  made. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  P.  Trotter. 


THE  SCOTT  MONUMENT,  PRINCES 
STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

J_J  ERE  sits  he  throned,  where  men  and  gods  behold 
His  domelike  brow— a  good  man  simply  great ; 
Here  in  this  highway  proud,  that  arrow-straight 

Cleaves  at  one  stroke  the  new  world  from  the  old. 

On  this  side,  Commerce,  Fashion,  Progress,  Gold  ; 
On  that,  the  Castle  Hill,  the  Canongate, 
A  thousand  years  of  war  and  love  and  hate 

There  palpabl}'  upstanding  fierce  and  bold. 

Here  sits  he  throned ;  beneath  him,  full  and  fast, 
The  tides  of  Modern  Life  impetuous  run. 
O  Scotland,  was  it  well  and  meetly  done? 

For  see  !  he  sits  with  back  turned  on  the  Past — ■ 

He  whose  imperial  edict  bade  it  last 

While  yon  gray  ramparts  kindle  to  the  sun. 

William  Watson. 


REVIEWS. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  TRAGEDY. 

"  Shakespearean  Tragedy  :  '  Hamlet,'  '  Othello,'  '  King 
Lear,'  '  Macbeth.' "  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Second 
Edition.   Macmillan.    1905.    10s.  net. 

"  ZITHERS  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free." 

When  Matthew  Arnold  addressed  his  famous 
sonnet  to  Shakespeare,  his  poetical  faculty  had  for  the 
moment  obscured  his  critical  vision.  For  Shakespeare 
has  abode  and  is  still  abiding  an  examination  by  far 
the  most  varied  and  searching  that  a  creative  artist 
ever  underwent.  Like  every  supreme  monument  of  art, 
however,  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  emerges  from  the 
hands  of  the  critics  only  the  more  admirable,  majestic, 
and  imposing.  The  day  has  gone  when  he  appeared 
as  the  solitary  genius  of  his  age.  From  Charles  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt  down  to  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Professor 
Dowden,  three  generations  of  critics  have  been  occupied 
in  relating  Shakespeare  to  his  literary  and  historical 
environment,  in  studying  closely  his  forerunners,  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  successors,  with  the  result 
that  to-day  Shakespeare  might  be  more  fairly  com- 
pared with  the  loftiest  and  most  awe-inspiring  moun- 
tain of  a  continuous  chain  than  with  an  inexplicable 
excrescence  in  a  land  of  dead  levels.  To  study  an 
organism  in  relation  to  its  environment  is  wont  to 
reveal  not  only  the  influence  of  the  environment  but 
also  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  organism,  and  a 
close  examination  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  must  leave 
in  all  of  us  a  sense  of  wonder  not  only  at  Shakespeare's 
assimilative  powers,  but  also  at  his  skill  in  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  which  so  often  trapped  his  fellows. 

Professor  Bradley's  refreshing  volume  of  reprinted 
lectures  comes  before  us  quite  frankly  as  a  piece  of 
specialism,  a  study  of  Shakespeare  the  tragic  dramatist 
as  represented  in  "  Hamlet",  "Othello",  "  King  Lear", 
and  "  Macbeth".  In  addition  to  a  number  of  lectures 
on  these  plays,  the  book  also  contains  a  very  lucid  and 
original  chapter  on  Shakespeare's  constructive  methods, 
and  an  introduction  on  his  conception  of  tragedy. 
Tragedy,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  one — ■ 
it  is  the  failure  of  the  individual  in  the  face  of  circum- 
stances. The  classical,  mediaeval  and  modern  con- 
ceptions of  tragedy  are  all  facets  of  the  same  gem  ; 
all  contain  a  moral  idea  gradually  becoming  more 
internal,  till  we  reach  in  Shakespeare  the  tragedy  of 
will.  Professor  Bradley  follows,  authority  when  he 
says  "  The  suffering  and  calamity  moreover  are 
exceptional.  They  befall  a  conspicuous  person.  They 
are  themselves  of  some  striking  kind.  They  are  also, 
as  a  rule,  unexpected,  and  contrasted  with  previous 
happiness  or  glory".  But  might  not  this  conception 
of  tragedy  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  aristocratic 
tendencies  of  the  early  Greeks,  who  never  even  pro- 
vided  a   future   world  for  any   but   demigods  and 
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heroes,  and  in  the  second,  to  the  gorgeousness  and  ! 
spaciousness  of  Renaissance  ideals  \  Is  "  conspicu-  j 
ousncss "  of  position  an  essential  of  tragedy  after 
all,  or  are  Hauptmann  and  Sudennann  working  on 
the  same  lines  as  Shakespeare  ?  Is  Tourgenieffs 
"A  King  Lear  of  the  Steppes",  or  Balzac's  "  Pore 
Goriot ",  really  non-tragic  ?  Probably  no  final  answer 
need  be  given  to  this  question,  and  purists  may  still  be 
allowed  to  demand  that  their  tragedy  shall  be  in  the 
grand  manner. 

Professor  Bradley  continues:  "A  tale,  for  example, 
of  a  man  slowly  worn  to  death  by  disease,  poverty, 
little  cares,  sordid  vices,  petty  persecutions,  however 
piteous  or  dreadful  it  might  be,  would  not  be  tragic  in 
the  Shakespearean  sense."  But  surely  neither  the 
''sordid  decay"  nor  the  "splendid  crash  "  is  in  itself 
tragic  unless  brought  about  by  external  Ate,  as  in 
classic  drama,  or  by  moral  failure  of  the  hero,  as  in 
modern.  This  same  "  splendid  crash  ",  which  is  only 
Aristotle's  "  sr«/>wereia"  in  a  new  guise,  underlies  the 
mediawal  conception  of  tragedy,  as  the  Professor  shows 
by  an  apt  quotation  from  Chaucer.  In  fact  all  this 
section  is  an  able  plea  for  "  conspicuousness  ",  and  has 
some  weight. 

Again,  Professor  Bradley  is  careful  to  warn  us  of  the 
need  to  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  the 
accidental,  the  fused  and  the  semi-fused  material  in 
the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Hasty  composition,  the 
conditions  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  and  Shakespeare's 
own  character  have  combined  to  leave,  even  in  the 
greatest  of  his  dramas,  passages  where  the  critic  may 
well  hesitate  between  setting  down  obscurities  and 
apparent  inconsistencies  as  frankly  inexplicable,  and 
attempting  to  reconcile  them  with  a  sound  and  coherent 
psychology.  Despite  the  warning,  however,  we  feel 
that  Professor  Bradley  has,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
been  a  little  over-anxious  to  establish  the  deliberate 
intention  of  Shakespeare.  "  Neque  semper  arcum  " 
he  reminds  us,  and  straightway  transgresses  his  own 
canon. 

Turning  to  examine  the  individual  tragedies,  we  find 
""Hamlet  "  inevitably  in  the  fore-front,  and  here  we  are 
content  to  follow  Professor  Bradley.  No  character  has 
•ever  presented  such  fascinating,  such  absorbing  riddles 
to  would-be  interpreters,  and  no  character  has  been  so 
diversely  judged,  as  Hamlet.  The  interpretations  of 
actors  have  been  as  numerous  and  diverse  as  those  of 
•scholars,  and  both  classes  are  daily  adding  to  their 
■numbers.  We  have  in  this  book  an  analysis  of  the 
■various  views  held  by  Shakespearean  critics,  and  a 
sound  and  ably  maintained  theory  of  the  author's  own. 
Though  the  solutions  of  the  problem  have  been  so 
■manifold,  the  problem  itself  is  simple  in  its  original 
form.  Anyone  coming  fresh  to  the  study  of  the  play 
would  naturally  ask,  "  What  prevented  Hamlet  from 
•doing  at  once  as  the  Ghost  bade  him  "  ?  but  the  various 
answers  would  fill  several  volumes.  The  answer 
which  dwells  on  "  external "  obstacles  in  his  way 
•may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  shallow  and  inartistic ; 
an  artist  like  Shakespeare  would  never  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  problem  of  such  a  kind.  The  difficulty 
is  plainly  "  internal  ",  but  we  are  not  much  nearer  a  con- 
clusion. We  have  various  theories  on  the  psychology 
of  Hamlet  ;  some  would  have  it  that  conscience  for- 
"bids  him  to  slay  his  uncle,  others,  perhaps  inspired  by 
Goethe,  represent  him  as  debarred  by  weak  sentimen- 
tality, others,  like  Schlegel  and  Coleridge,  set  down 
riis  vacillation  to  "  irresolution  produced  by  excess  of  the 
reflective  or  speculative  habit  of  mind".  Professor 
Bradley  himself  leans  to  the  theory  that  Hamlet  was 
' '  melancholic  "  but  he  adds  a  useful  warningagainst  apply- 
ing too  closely  pathological  terminology  in  such  a  case. 
Max  Nordau  styles  him  "  a  higher  degenerate  "—very 
thoroughgoing  indeed  is  Max"Nordau— "  Shakespeare 
was  no  physician,  and  besides,  what  did  the  physician 
of  his  time  know  ?  Yet  we  can  to  this  day  still  diagnose 
without  hesitation  the  '  dementia  senilis  '  of  Lear, 
Hamlet's  weakness  of  will  through  nervous  exhaustion, 
the  melancholia,  accompanied  with  optical  hallucina- 
tions, of  Lady  Macbeth  ". 

The  pathological  point  of  view  might  seem  to  cover 
the  ground  most  completely,  but,  perhaps,  by  a 
judicious  eclecticism  one  might  reconstruct  a  plausible 
ihgure  of  Hamlet.    Certainly  his  powers  of  action  have 


been  underrated  both  by  critics  and  actors.  He  is 
surely  no  modern  decadent,  though  he  presents  some  of 
the  symptoms  to  the  prejudiced  eye,  but  rather  a  man 
of  great  power  and  beauty  of  character,  unhinged  and 
enervated  by  the  shock  of  finding  his  ideals  and  illu- 
sions shattered,  and  lacking  force  of  will  to  recover  bis 
balance.  The  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  scorn 
of  futility  (as  evinced  by  his  attitude  to  Polonius  and  to 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern)  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
own  inactivity,  which  he  realises  so  bitterly,  on  the 
other,  is  not  the  least  pathetic  note  in  his  character. 

Professor  Bradley  more  or  less  "gives  up"  the 
riddle  of  the  relations  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
and  indeed  it  is  here  that  the  accusation  of  "  callous- 
ness," brought  by  the  pathologist  school  of  interpreta- 
tion, most  nearly  applies.  Can  it  be,  as  the  Professor 
hints,  that  the  wealth  of  material  ready  to  Shakespeare's 
hand  really  induced  him  to  plan  more  than  he  cared  to 
execute,  and  that  he  found  the  "  sentimental  "  interest 
least  important  and  most  easily  subordinated  ? 

In  the  tragedy  of  "King  Lear"  we  find  a  study  of 
egoism  pure  and  simple,  the  egoism  and  arrogance  of 
the  senile  despot.  The  play  is  of  an  extraordinary 
wildness,  a  cosmic  power,  that  sets  it  apart  from  all 
Shakespeare's  other  dramas,  and  compels  us  to  think 
of  it  along  with  the  supreme  creations  of  the  Keltic, 
as  opposed  to  the  Teutonic,  imagination.  Human 
passion,  human  suffering,  transcending  the  human 
heart,  are  communicated  to  the  forces  of  Nature.  The 
darkness  and  storm  of  the  soul  of  man  find  a  mystic 
and  awful  sympathy  in  the  thunder,  the  deluge  and 
confusion  of  the  "powers  at  play".  Events,  that  in 
the  world  of  daylight  and  common-sense  would  be  in- 
tolerable or  preposterous,  have  here  a  naturalness  of 
their  own.  And  just  in  this  superhuman  largeness  and 
cosmic  power  lies  the  unsuitability  of  "  King  Lear"  for 
stage  performance.  Professor  Bradley  insists  on  this 
and  also  very  justly  insists  on  the  natural  grandeur  of 
Lear's  character,  and  vindicates  the  device,  with  which 
the  play  opens,  from  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  child- 
ishness and  senile  folly. 

"  Othello  "  and  "  Macbeth  "  again  are  studies  not  of  a 
situation  but  of  a  passion — in  Othello,  jealousy,  in 
Macbeth,  ambition.  In  each  case  the  character  of  the 
hero  owes  its  real  inspiration  to  an  external  influence  ; 
what  Lady  Macbeth's  encouragement  is  to  her  husband, 
Iago's  suspicion  is  to  Othello,  warping  a  noble  mind  to 
base  issues.  We  might  notice  here  the  slow  unfolding 
of  Macbeth's  character  contrasted  with  the  over-hasty, 
febrile  development  of  his  wife.  More  than  half  way 
through  the  play  Macbeth  still  needs  a  stimulus,  but 
henceforward  her  spirit  has  passed  into  him,  and  he 
ends  in  a  blaze  of  reckless  defiant  hardihood.  She,  on 
the  other  hand,  advances  in  hot  haste  along  her  chosen 
path,  and  falls  away  into  madness  by  the  time  her  goal 
is  reached. 


FANNY  BURNEY'S  DIARY. 

"  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay."  With  Preface 
and  Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  Vols.  I.  II.  III.  IV. 
London :  Macmillan.    1904-5.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 

'T^HIS  edition  of  Miss  Burney's  Diary  is  worthy  of 
-L  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  English  classics. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  light  but  not  too 
thin,  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  notes  as  good  as  they 
can  be.  Everybody  who  wishes  to  study  the  literature 
and  manners  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — and 
who  does  not  ? — should  read  Fanny  Burney's  Diary. 
Of  the  four  volumes  before  us,  the  first,  which  deals 
with  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Thrales  at  Streatham,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best.  The  diary  and  letters  com- 
posing it  were  written  when  "  Evelina"  had  just  come 
out,  in  the  morning  flush  of  the  author's  success,  and 
when  the  world  and  its  deities  were  still  adorable  to 
the  young  girl.  It  is  a  charming  picture  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  intimate  life  he  led  with  that  very  clever 
couple,  the  Southwark  brewer  and  his  literary  wife. 
Mrs.  Thrale  is  one  of  the  women  of  that  period  who 
have  been  undervalued,  for  she  said  some  really  witty 
things,  as  for  instance  that  though  "  we  might  parry 
the  stroke  of  Time's  scythe  we  could  not  stop  the  sands 
in  his  glass  ".    It  is  always  pleasant  to  come  across 
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evidence  of  a  family  living  on  the  same  estate  for  a 
long  time.  The  descendants  of  Mr.  Crutchley,  who 
flirted  with  the  famous  girl-author,  still  possess  Sun- 
ninghill  Park.  In  the  second  volume  the  reader  is 
transported  to  a  very  different  milieu,  namely,  Kew  and 
Windsor.  We  quite  share  Macaulay's  indignation  with 
Dr.  Burney  and  indeed  with  Fanny  herself  over  her 
appointment  as  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Charlotte  : 
but  the  worship  of  royalty  in  the  concrete  is  a  taste 
like  another,  which  those  who  have  it  not  find  it 
difficult  to  understand.  Miss  Burney  nearly  lost  her 
life  and  quite  lost  her  early  gift  of  style  in  the 
exhausting  life  of  trifling  and  humiliating  routine 
which  is  the  lot  of  those  "  in  waiting  ".  But  had  she 
not  accepted  the  post,  the  world  would  have  lost  the 
best  picture  of  the  family  life  of  a  King  and  Queen 
that  has  ever  been  written,  and  Madame  d'Arblay 
would  not  have  secured  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
It  is  this  Diary,  and  not  "  Evelina",  or  "  Cecilia"  (still 
less  "  Camilla  "),  that  has  made  Fanny  Burney  a  classic. 
It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  Court  ever  written,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Memoirs  of  Antony  Hamilton,  because  it 
is  faithful  and  minute  without  being  malicious.  Miss 
Burney  had  not  Boswell's  memory  for  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  conversations  ;  but  she  has  a  far  superior 
power  of  sketching  a  situation  and  of  working  her  own 
fun  and  humour  into  it.  The  description  of  George  III.  's 
visit  to  Nuneham,  then  owned  by  Lord  Harcourt,  and 
the  day  in  Oxford  is  wonderfully  graphic.  After  a 
most  fatiguing  morning  in  the  theatre  and  tramping 
round  the  colleges,  the  King  and  Queen  sat  down  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalen  to  a  sumptuous  lunch,  while 
Lord  Harcourt  and  sundry  deans  waited  behind  their 
chairs,  and  Lady  Harcourt  and  the  suite  stood  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall  surreptitiously  swallow- 
ing such  refreshments  as  the  dons  could  smuggle 
within  their  reach  !  The  tribe  of  waiting  gentry- 
may  be  thankful  that  the  rigour  of  Court  eti- 
quette has  been  considerably  modified  since  those 
days.  Miss  Burney  paid  two  visits  to  Westminster  j 
Hall  during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  talked 
with  Burke  and  Windham.  She  was  so  strong  a 
partisan  of  Hastings  (as  of  course  was  the  Court)  that 
she  writes  in  the  shortest  and  coldest  way  of  Burke's 
opening  speech,  though  the  orator  was  an  admirer  and 
great  favourite  of  hers.  We  rather  suspect,  however, 
from  an  expression  or  two,  that,  as  generally  happens 
on  that  kind  of  occasion,  the  speakers  were  inaudible 
save  to  those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Not 
that  we  combat  for  a  moment  the  criticism  that  the 
speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  were  mere 
rhetoric  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  State  trial. 

The  pathetic  account  of  the  King's  madness  and  re- 
covery is  beyond  praise,  and  has  its  touches  of  horror. 
The  Queen  lying  quaking  in  her  bedroom  listens  to 
the  ceaseless  babble  of  the  maniac  in  the  next  room 
and  to  the  roar  of  the  princes  dining  in  the  room 
below,  when  suddenly  the  communicating  door  opens, 
the  curtains  are  torn  aside  and  a  candle  thrust  in  her 
face  by  the  poor  King,  who  wants  to  satisfy  himself 
that  his  Queen  has  not  been  removed,  and  who  then 
stands  talking  as  only  madmen  can  talk  for  an  hour  ! 
Such  majesty  doth  hedge  a  king  that  doctors,  at- 
tendants and  sons  were  all  afraid  to  subject  the 
lunatic  to  control,  but  the  greatest  coward  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  After  the  Queen  had  been  by  the 
doctors'  orders  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  lodge 
her  room  next  the  King's  was  occupied  by  a  crowd  of 
doctors,  equerries,  pages  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  York,  all  of  whom  sat  through  the  night  in 
dead  silence.  "  The  King  had  risen  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  would  take  no  denial  to  walking  into 
the  next  room.  There  he  saw  the  large  congress 
I  have  mentioned  :  amazed  and  in  consternation, 
he  demanded  what  they  did  there  ?  Much  followed 
that  I  have  heard  since,  particularly  the  warmest 
eloge  on  his  dear  son  Frederick  (Duke  of  York) 
his  favourite,  his  friend.  *  Yes  ',  he  cried,  '  Frederick 
is  my  friend'  ! — and  this  son  was  then  present  among 
the  rest,  but  not  seen  !  Sir  George  Baker  was  there, 
and  was  privately  exhorted  by  the  gentlemen  to  lead 
the  King  back  to  his  room  ;  but  he  had  not  courage: 
he  attempted  only  to  speak,  and  the  King  penned 
him  in  a  corner,  and  told  him  he  was  a  mere  old 


woman — that  he  wondered  he  had  ever  followed  his 
advice,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  his  malady,  which  was 
only  nervous  !  The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  signs  and 
whispers,  would  have  urged  others  to  have  drawn  him 
away,  but  no  one  dared  approach  him,  and  he  remained 
there  a  considerable  time.  '  Nor  do  I  know  when  he 
would  have  been  got  back ',  continued  the  Prince, 
1  if  at  last  Mr.  Fairly  had  not  undertaken  him.  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Fairly  indeed.  He  came 
boldly  up  to  him,  and  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
begged  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  drew  him 
along  and  said  he  must  go.  Then  he  said  he 
would  not,  and  cried.  Who  are  you  ?  I  am  Mr. 
Fairly,  Sir,  he  answered,  and  your  Majesty  has  been 
very  good  to  me  often,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be 
very  good  to  you,  for  you  must  come  to  bed,  Sir  : 
it  is  necessary  to  your  life.  And  then  he  was  so 
surprised  that  he  let  himself  be  drawn  along  just  like 
a  child  ;  and  so  they  got  him  to  bed.  I  believe  else  he 
would  have  stayed  all  night '."  This  account  was  given 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Queen  Charlotte  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Burney.  The  fourth  and  last  of  these 
volumes  closes  with  the  recovery  of  the  King,  and  the 
release  of  Miss  Burney  from  her  bondage  at  Court  in  a 
state  of  ill-health  which  the  Queen  seemed  to  regard  as- 
a  kind  of  affront  or  disloyalty.  Her  return  to  private 
life  and  freedom  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing  for 
Miss  Burney,  but  it  has  deprived  posterity  of  much- 
valuable  history,  and  given  them  instead  "'Camilla'' 
and  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Burney,  two  quite  worthless, 
productions. 


HAM  HOUSE. 

"  Ham  House  :  its  History  and  Art  Treasures."  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Roundel!  With  Chapters  on  the  Library 
by  William  Younger  Fletcher  and  the  Miniature 
Room  by  G.  C.  Williamson.  2  vols.  London:  Bell. 
1905.    £5  5s. 

HAM  HOUSE  is  a  fascinating  place.  It  stands 
just  outside  of  London  in  a  curious  seclusion  of 
its  own,  fronting  the  river  above  Richmond,  among 
surroundings  of  meadow  and  wide-stretching  avenue 
hardly  yet  broken  in  upon  by  building.  It  is  one  of 
the  houses,  daily  becoming  fewer,  that  can  boast  an 
unbroken  family  history  and  accumulation  of  heirlooms 
for  centuries  ;  it  is  peculiarly  stamped  in  history  by  its 
association  with  the  period  of  the  Cabal,  and  has  been 
little  touched  since  that  date  except  by  additions  of 
furniture  and  pictures.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  hardly 
known  to  the  outside  world,  and  thus  its  nearness  to 
the  scenes  of  Sunday-up-the-river  is  coupled  with  re- 
moteness as  of  a  piece  of  the  seventeenth  century  look- 
ing out  on  the  twentieth. 

The  house  itself  has  no  great  architectural  pretensions 
beyond  the  general  pleasantness  common  to  buildings  of 
the  period  and  some  interesting  features  in  detail.  It  was 
built,  as  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  commemorates, 
by  Thomas  Vavasour  in  1610.  The  bays  on  the  front  are 
a  later  addition.  The  forecourt  is  adorned  with  a 
river-god  and  a  series  of  terra-cotta  busts  of  emperors. 
Down  one  whole  side  runs  a  long  gallery  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan type,  hung  with  portraits  that  are  dimly  lit  by 
the  window  at  either  end.  The  doorway  gives  on  a 
hall  which  has  been  heightened  by  cutting  through  the 
floor  of  the  room  above,  leaving  enough  of  this  to 
form  a  balcony  of  pleasant  shape.  There  is  a  little 
chapel,  a  handsome  staircase,  various  fine  rooms/  a 
small  library  that  enshrines  an  old  collection  of  great 
value,  and  a  miniature  room,  whose  walls  are  thickly 
hung  with  a  collection  that  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able existing.  Every  room  has  its  name,  its  tradi- 
tional furniture,  its  share  of  pictures  or  china,  and  the 
windows  give  upon  quaint  gardens  and  ancient  trees 
whose  time  of  decay  alas  !  has  come. 

Such  a  house  deserved  a  book,  and  to  render  the 
volume  before  us  worthy  of  the  subject  nothing  has 
been  spared  in  handsome'get-up  and  lavish  illustration. 
The  text  is  the  work  of  a  ladv  connected  with  the  house 
and  familiar  with  its  family  history  and  belongings,  and 
she  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  of  the 
anecdotal  kind.    The  house  passed  in  1643  to  William 
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Murray,  first  Earl  of  Dysart,  who  had  been  "whipping- 
boy"  and  was  a  favourite  of  Charles  1.  His  daughter 
succeeded  as  Lady  Dysart  in  her  own  right,  and  married 
first  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  and  afterwards  the  famous 
Duke  of  Lauderdale.  After  his  death  the  house  reverted 
to  the  Tollemache  line,  and  that  line  is  traced  through 
a  history  abounding  in  odd  strains  of  character  and 
picturesque  glimpses  of  bygone  social  life. 

This  personal  chronicle  of  the  house,  much  of  it 
crabbed  in  type,  makes  very  interesting-  reading-.  More- 
over the  particulars  of  furniture  and  other  belongings 
drawn  from  the  two  ancient  inventories  are  of  value,  and 
the  details  are  curious  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
goods  were  husbanded  in  the  absence  of  the  family  by 
being  covered  up  or  stowed  in  the  great  wardrobe,  an 
immense  room  with  cupboards  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Where  Mrs.  Roundell's  account  is  wanting  is  in  a 
sufficiently  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  art  to  enable 
her  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  different  objects,  and 
in  the  scholarly  training  required  to  supplement  and 
check  the  data  obtained  from  these  inventories. 

For  example  the  most  precious  possession  among  the 
furnishings  of  the  house,  we  should  say,  is  the  splendid 
series  of  tapestries  in  the  Cabal  Room.  They  are 
evidently  based  on  designs  by  Watteau  and  are  wrought 
out  by  some  genius  of  the  tapestry  metier,  who  under- 
stood the  translation  of  painting  into  this  fabric.  The 
colours,  grey-blacks,  rose  and  russet,  tempered  whites 
and  green  and  gold,  make  up  a  decoration  unsurpassed 
Hi  tapestry,  finer,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  in  their  broad 
handling  even  than  the  original  paintings.  These 
tapestries,  if  anything  in  the  house,  ought  to  have  been 
illustrated  carefully,  and  might  have  been  rendered 
approximately  in  colour.  We  only  get  a  glimpse  of 
them  in  a  general  view  of  the  room,  and  all  Mrs. 
Roundell  has  to  say  of  them  is  a  repetition  of  the  house 
tradition  that  they  belong  to  the  Mortlake  fabric,  w  hich 
appears  impossible  from  the  period  of  their  design. 

We  take  this  example  from  the  part  of  the  subject 
w  hich  the  author  treats  in  some  detail.  But  there  are 
gaps  in  the  general  scheme  which  it  is  our  duty  to  point 
out.  Ham  House  is  full  of  pictures,  but  we  look  in 
vain  in  these  volumes  for  any  catalogue  of  them  or 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  originals  and  copies, 
and  many  copies  are  to  be  found  among  the  "Vandycks" 
and  other  pictures.  The  treatment  of  the  pictures, 
indeed,  is  quite  incidental  to  the  family  history,  and 
some  extremely  interesting  pieces  are  not  mentioned 
at  all.  Among  the  "  Vandycks ",  for  example,  the 
"Duke  of  Lennox"  is  one  of  several  versions  of  which 
that  in  the  Marquand  collection  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  best,  but  in  the  gallery  over  the  hall  there  is  a 
fine  authentic  study  by  the  master  for  the  greyhound 
in  this  picture,  which  is  not  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cust's 
book,  where  the  British  Museum  drawings  are  given. 
A  Hoppner,  again,  of  Louisa,  Countess  of  Dysart,  in 
gipsy  costume,  is  reproduced  on  p.  103,  but  the 
original  was  the  picture  sold  lately  at  a  huge 
price,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text  ;  the  version  at 
Ham  House  is  possibly  one  of  the  copies  by  Constable. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  an  interesting  original  portrait 
or  study  by  Constable  in  the  house  which  is  not 
mentioned.  The  "  Salisbury"  by  that  painter  referred 
to  on  p.  105  is  not,  as  the  note  has  it,  the  picture  at 
Kensington,  but  the  Salisbury  with  a  thunderstorm. 
It  is  well  that  Mrs.  Roundell"  did  not  venture  far  on 
the  connoisseur's  branch  of  her  subject,  for  she  does 
not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  ordinary 
w-orks  of  reference.  On  p.  49  she  refers  to  two 
pictures  assigned  to  Bega  in  the  inventory  and  bearing 
his  signature,  and  adds  "  but  who  the  artist  Bega  was 
is  not  known  ".  Two  artists  of  that  name  are  perfectly 
well  known  ;  one  of  them  w  as  a  pupil  of  Ostade,  and  is 
represented  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Much  more  satisfactory,  from  the  scholar's  point  of 
view,  are  the  two  chapters  on  the  Library  by  Mr.  W.  V. 
Fletcher,  and  on  the  miniatures,  by  Dr.  Williamson. 
It  is  a  pity  that  experts  were  not  called  in  to  contribute 
chapters  on  the  pictures,  and  on  the  architecture  and 
turniture,  leaving  to  Mrs.  Roundell  the  anecdotal 
history  of  the  family.  With  the  drawbacks  we  have 
mentioned  the  book  is  a  delightful  one  for  the  informa- 
tion it  does  contain,  and  for  many  fine  illustrations  of 
the  house  and  its  treasures. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

"  Ireland  in  the  New  Century."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  New  Edition.  Loudon  :  Murray. 
1905.    Is.  net. 

D I' RING  the  last  year  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  been 
the  favourite  target  of  the  dishonest  critic  in 
Ireland.  As  he  says  in  the  new  edition  of  his  book 
"  I  have  placed  my  countrymen  neither  in  the  dock,  on 
a  pedestal,  nor  on  the  stage.  My  offence  is  more 
grave — I  have  criticised  them  ".  We  observed  a  year 
ago,  on  reviewing  the  book  on  its  first  appearance, 
that  it  was  doubtful  how  this  very  temperate  and 
careful  essay  in  national  analysis  would  be  received 
in  Ireland.  The  "Freeman's  Journal",  the  leading 
Nationalist  paper,  fired  the  first  shot  by  declaring 
that  Sir  Horace  had  "  demonstrated  his  unfitness  for 
his  position  by  wantonly  and  deliberately  insulting  the 
character  and  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  to  whom  he  appeals  for  co-operation  ". 

As  he  now  writes,  "  No  man  fitted  for  public  life  in 
Ireland  would  feel  even  a  passing  soreness  at  judgments 
thus  conceived".  But  having  published  his  views,  he 
does  well  to  issue  them  in  a  form  which  will  enable 
the  people  to  see  for  themselves  what  he  really  said. 
Hitherto  the  Irish  middle-class,  as  a  whole,  has  had 
"  Ireland  in  the  New  Century"  put  before  it  only  byway 
of  garbled  extracts  and  extravagant  comments.  When 
Cardinal  Logue  takes  the  word  of  a  "  Freeman's 
Journal  "  reviewer  as  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  district  council  should  accept 
the  assurance  of  one  of  their  members,  who  said  he 
had  read  it,  that  it  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Michael  McCarthy's  "Priests  and  People",  and  should 
unanimously  condemn  the  work  "  as  an  insult  to 
Catholic  Ireland  ".  Certain  phrases  in  the  book  have 
been  taken  as  an  excuse  for  attacks  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  all  its  works. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  has  published  a  warning  to 
Irish-Americans,  in  which,  after  mentioning  that  the 
promotion  of  Irish  industries  is  a  praiseworthy  object, 
he  says  :  "  I  myself  indeed  at  one  time  entertained 
some  belief  in  the  good  intentions  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  his  friends,  but  recent  events  ha%e 
entirely  undeceived  me ;  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
recent  book,  full  as  it  is  of  undisguised  contempt  for 
the  Irish  race,  makes  it  plain  to  me  that  the  real  object 
of  the  movement  in  question  is  to  undermine  the 
National  party  and  divert  the  minds  of  our  people  from 
Home  Rule,  which  is  the  only  thing  which  can  ever 
lead  to  a  real  revival  of  Irish  industries."  No  better 
example  could  be  found  of  the  lack  of  moral  fibre 
described  in  the  book.  For  it  would  be  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Redmond's  abilities  to  think  him  sincere  in 
this  remarkable  criticism  of  a  movement  which  he  helped 
to  promote  when  he  led  a  faithful  party  of  nine  who  had 
made  real  sacrifices  for  principle.  But  the  leader  of  a 
semi-mutinous  party  of  eighty  cannot  afford  to  offend 
the  more  bigoted  wing  of  his  followers.  It  is  of  course 
arguable  that  '  national '  autonomy  is  the  most  im- 
portant object  for  Irishmen,  and  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  by  constitutional  change  a  panacea  for  social 
and  economic  evils,  all  effort  should  be  concentrated  to 
that  end.  In  certain  minds  this  doctrine  leads  to  a 
wish  to  hamper  the  practical  reforms  which  might  make 
Ireland  a  more  prosperous  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  not  unduly  cynical  to  conjecture  that  a 
party  which  exists  on  popular  subscriptions  is  not 
anxious  to  see  more  productive  methods  of  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  explained  to  Irish  farmers. 

The  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  largely  ex- 
plains the  tactics  of  the  Nationalists.  But  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  Home  Rule  agitation,  during  which 
Englishmen  have  shown  themselves  anxious  to  benefit 
Ireland  by  reforming  the  land-tenure,  pledging  the: 
imperial  revenues  to  create  a  peasant-proprietary,  and 
voting  very  considerable  sums  to  such  purposes  as  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  certain  questions  asked  by 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  demand  and  are  receiving  atten- 
tion from  thoughtful  Nationalists.  Is  the  training 
which  is  useful  for  political  guerillas  helpful  in  building 
up  a  nation  ?    His  own  belief  is  that  agricultural  and. 
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industrial  progress  is  more  important  than  a  con- 
stitutional  change  which  he  does  not  think  likely  to 
benefit  Ireland,  but  he  is  entitled  to  suggest  to  Nation- 
alists that,  assuming  the  possibility  and  advantages  of 
Home  Rule,  the  country  should  endeavour  to  qualify  I 
itself  for  self-government  by  insisting  on  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  public  men,  by  utilising  the  natural 
resources  which  have  been  largely  wasted,  and  by 
ceasing  to  let  the  memory  of  old  wrongs  paralyse  the 
spirit  of  self-help.  Thomas  Davis  and  his  Young 
Irelanders,  anti-English  as  they  were,  really  endorsed 
all  these  principles,  but  the  moral  anarchy  of  the  Land 
League  period  has  made  it  necessary  to  put  them 
forward  again.  Of  course  Sir  Horace  has  no  shred  of 
that  contempt  for  Irishmen  which  has  always  been  an 
ugly  feature  in  certain  sections  of  Conservatives.  A 
man  does  not  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  a  people 
he  reckons  contemptible.  The  argument  that  the 
political  head  of  a  department,  a  member  of  the 
Ministry,  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  his  mind  on 
pressing  public  questions  comes  oddly  from  a  country 
in  which  a  permanent  official  has  won  popularity  by 
going  out  of  his  way  to  help  amateur  constitution- 
mongers.  The  fact  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  hands 
over  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  the 
salary  of  his  official  post  is  an  obstacle  to  those  who 
would  have  liked  to  argue  that  a  man  may  not  criticise 
any  section  of  his  paymasters. 

It  was  high  time  that  a  leading  Irishman  should 
speak  out  frankly  about  the  want  of  intellectual  free- 
dom in  Ireland.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  feminine  Bohe- 
mians "will  think  anything  you  like,  but  will  not  go 
out  to  dinner  without  their  husbands  ",  In  Nationalist 
Ireland  a  man  ma)'  rant  as  much  as  he  likes  about 
tyranny  in  the  abstract  and  Government  action  in  the 
•concrete,  but  he  may  not  say  anything  which  can  be 
construed  into  criticism  of  any  weak  point  in  the  fabric 
of  the  dominant  Church.  Sir  Horace,  it  is  true,  has 
brought  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  Orangemen 
(worthily  represented  by  Mr.  William  Moore,  who, 
when  certain  statements  that  he  had  made  were 
confuted  in  detail,  retreated  with  an  urbane  remark 
upon  his  opponent's  "bleating"),  he  has  employed 
convents  in  districts  where  no  other  agency  for 
technical  instruction  exists,  and  has  allotted  posts 
without  inquiring  into  the  candidates'  creed.  But 
he  has  said  that  "Roman  Catholicism  strikes  an  out- 
sider as  being  in  some  of  its  tendencies  non-economic, 
if  not  actually  anti-economic ".  Many  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  have  shown  deep 
interest  in  Sir  Horace's  book  and  considerable  sympathy 
with  most  of  his  detailed  comments.  But  in  Ireland  a 
Roman  Catholic  may  not  publicly  express  any  opinion 
that  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  anything  defective 
about  the  practical  operation  of  his  Church.  It  has  on 
occasion  proved  dangerous  to  point  out  that  a  nun  who 
devoutly  "  hoped  that  the  pupils  in  her  school  would 
not  supply  any  of  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation  " 
hardly  seemed  to  realise  what  kind  of  training  was 
most  suited  to  the  daughters  of  farmers.  And  so  the 
drum  ecclesiastic  has  been  fiercely  beaten.  Irishmen 
who  read  the  new  epilogue  to  "  Ireland  in  the  New 
Century  "  will  realise  how  grossly  the  authors  meaning 
has  been  traduced. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  SECESSION. 

"  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

By  his  Son.    London :  Constable.   1904.   12s.  6d. 
"  The  Crisis  of  the  Confederacy."    By  Captain  Battine. 

London:  Longmans.    1905.  16s. 
"  Reminiscences   of  the   Civil   War."     By  General 

John  B.  Gordon.    London :  Constable.    1904.  16s. 

'  I  "HE  great  civil  war  of  forty  years  ago  has  recently 
*  become  more  widely  known  in  this  country 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Colonel  Henderson. 
But  even  now,  though  the  war  has  with  us  been  care- 
fully studied  from  the  professional  standpoint,  general 
knowledge  of  it  is  certainly  small.  Several  writers 
are  now,  however,  attempting  to  remedy  matters  ;  as 
witness  the  three  books  heading  this  review.  The 
author  of  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  "  was  an 
eminent  leader  on  the  Confederate  side,  who  carried  on 


under  Lee  to  the  bitter  end.  His  story  is  well  told, 
and  it  abounds  with  interesting  and  entertaining 
anecdotes,  although  the  sense  of  proportion  is  to  some 
extent  lacking.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be  called  a 
general  or  authoritative  history  of  the  four  years' 
struggle  ;  and  the  grouping  of  important  and  trivial 
events  has  not  been  carefully  worked  out.  Still  that 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  General  Gordon's 
object.  He  simply  aimed  at  producing  a  rambling 
account  of  his  own  experiences  ;  and  in  doing  this 
he  has  certainly  succeeded  well.  Captain  Battine's  book, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  of  a  detailed  history  of  certain 
phases  of  the  war  ;  and  an  intelligent  study  of  these  is 
the  result.  The  writer  of  this  serious  historical  work  is 
an  officer  in  the  15th  Hussars,  one  of  the  smart  cavalry 
regiments  popularly  supposed  to  be  so  unintelligent. 
The  book  is  a  pertinent  comment  on  the  lack  of  interest 
and  education  so  freely  charged  against  our  officers 
just  now.  We  cordially  welcome  his  work  ;  and  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  more  from  him. 
The  book  is  the  outcome  of  much  labour  and  research, 
and  although  of  course  nothing  really  new  is  brought 
out,  an  excellently  clear  account  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
Wilderness — which  he  justly  describes  as  "the  crisis 
of  the  Confederacy  " — is  presented  with  a  due  regard  to 
historical  proportion.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  pro- 
longed campaign  on  either  side  was  the  small  amount 
of  staff  with  which  the  generals  managed  to  carry  out 
large  movements  ;  which  in  the  case  of  European 
armies  would  have  required  the  most  elaborate  staff 
arrangements.  It  is  true  that  the  Boer  commanders 
managed  to  dispense  with  large  and  well-trained  staffs. 
But  their  case  was  exceptional.  They  conducted  a 
peculiar  style  of  warfare  ;  and  everyone  was  wont  to 
act  for  himself.  They  were  all  mounted,  and  operating 
in  a  country  which  particularly  lent  itself  to  what 
might  be  called  their  natural  tactics.  But  in  the 
American  civil  war  on  both  sides,  the  recognised  rules 
of  tactics  were  more  or  less  followed  ;  and  each  ope- 
rated in  the  ordinary  organisation  and  formations  of 
mounted  and  dismounted  troops  which  prevail  in 
European  armies.  Yet  great  movements  were  carried 
out  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  Of  course,  in  time, 
generals  and  such  staffs  as  they  had  learnt  their  busi- 
ness. But  the  wonder  is  how  in  the  early  stages  they 
were  able  to  do  so.  The  natural  effect  of  the  absence 
of  a  large  staff  was  to  bring  the  generals — especially 
such  men  as  General  Lee — into  a  much  closer  personal 
contact  with  their  men  than  is  usually  the  case  inmost 
wars. 

The  central  figure  in  each  of  these  works  is  the 
great  Confederate  leader  Lee,  whose  personality  in  his 
son's  book  is  dealt  with  from  a  private  rather  than 
from  a  public  standpoint.    But  as  most  of  these  details 
are  new  to  the  world,  they  are  of  exceptional  and 
sustained  interest.     The  work  is  admirably  done  ;  the 
author  throughout  on  every  possible  occasion  effacing 
himself  in  favour  of  his  hero.     The  personality  of 
Robert  Lee  is  most  engaging,  and  his  private  character 
is  as  fine  as  his  public.    He  was  a  very  great  man, 
and  not  the  less  so  for  proving  ultimately  unsuccessful. 
Few  eminent  commanders  in  history  have  had  more 
tremendous  difficulties   to  overcome  ;   although  it  is 
true  that  some  advantage  lay  with  the  South.  Its 
people  were  in  the  main  agricultural,  and  thus  they 
were  more  easily  fashioned  into  a  military  force  than 
were  the  bulk  of  those  who  fought  for  the  North.  Still 
what  regular  military  forces  the  States  then  possessed 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  North,  though  these  formed 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  men  who,  took 
part  in  the  long  struggle.    But  the  North  had  these 
great  advantages  on  their  side.    Their  population  out- 
numbered that  of  their  opponents  by  nearly  four  to  one  ; 
and  they  actually  put  into  the  field  more  than  three 
times  as  many  men.    The  navy  too  was  on  their  side. 
So  losses  affected  the  Northerners  much  less  than  the 
Southerners  ;  and  the  former  were  not,  as  the  latter, 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  resources  and 
country  for  the   necessities   of  life.     One  can  but 
marvel  that  Lee  was  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did. 
In  the  end  the  Confederates  were  borne  down  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  ;  after  being  reduced  to  a 
pitiable  plight  through  want  of  the  barest  necessities 
of  life.     But  in  battle  the  South  were  continuously 
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successful.  The  issues  which  were  at  stake  are  very 
imperfectly  realised  even  to-day.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  existence  of  slavery  was  the  "real 
point.  But  slavery  was  merely  the  occasion  and  not 
the  cause  ;  and  without  attempting  in  this  instance  to 
enter  into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  it  may  surprise 
many  to  hear  that  whilst  General  Lee,  at  the  very  zenith 
of  his  fame  and  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  manumitted 
all  his  slaves,  his  Northern  opponent,  General  Grant, 
was  careful  to  retain  his  until  slavery  was  finally 
abolished  by  President  Lincoln  ! 

Two  of  Lee's  most  remarkable  characteristics  were 
his  supreme  simplicity  and  singlemindedness.  Few 
leaders  have  been  more  truly  beloved  by  their  men  ; 
and  his  kindly  consideration  for  his  subordinates  became 
a  byword.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  very  pro- 
perly regarded  as  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  accom- 
plished soldiers  in  the  army.  He  was  a  brilliant  officer 
whose  whole  heart  was  in  his  profession  ;  and  had  he 
remained  in  the  regular  army,  he  would  have  been 
given  the  supreme  command  on  the  Northern  side. 
He  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  ;  and  when  the  trouble  began  he  was  com- 
manding the  2nd  Cavalry  regiment.  What  pain  it  must 
have  caused  him  when  he  resigned  his  commission 
can  only  be  realised  by  those  whose  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  a  great  and  noble  profession.  At  the 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  bearing  arms  again  ; 
for,  as  he  himself  said,  "  Save  in  the  defence  of  my 
native  state,  I  never  desire  again  to  draw  my  sword  ". 
That  was  indeed  the  keynote  of  all  his  subsequent 
actions.  So  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  he  repaired  to  Richmond,  and  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  Virginian  forces,  he  at  once  accepted  ; 
and  with  what  devotion  and  brilliant  success  he  carried 
out  his  task  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  It  may  now 
be,  and  has  indeed  often  been,  asked  what  was  Lee's 
general  aim  ;  and  did  he  seriously  think  that  the  South 
could  in  the  issue  be  triumphant?  His  son  quotes  this 
statement  made  to  General  Pendleton  a  few  days  before 
the  surrender.  "  I  have  never  believed  that  we  could, 
against  the  gigantic  combination  for  our  subjugation, 
make  good  in  the  long  run  our  independence  unless 
foreign  powers  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  assist  us. 
.  .  .  But  such  considerations  really  made  with  me  no 
difference.  We  had,  I  was  satisfied,  sacred  principles 
to  maintain  and  rights  to  defend,  for  which  we  were  in 
duty  bound  to  do  our  best,  even  if  we  perished  in  the 
endeavour."  But  we  cannot  accept  this  quotation 
as  conclusive.  In  May  1864,  in  a  general  order, 
issued  after  Spottsylvania,  he  impressed  upon  his  army 
that  under  God  it  was  within  its  power  to  establish  the 
independence  of  its  native  land  ;  and  all  those  who 
know  how  modest  and  exalted — compared  with  other 
great  Captains  of  history — were  his  ideals  of  life,  will 
realise  that  he  never  would  have  authorised  these  words, 
unless  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  were 
justified  by  the  facts,  as  they  then  presented  themselves. 

The  great  successes  achieved  at  one  stage  by  the 
Southerners  may  make  us  wonder  why  their  cause 
failed  in  the  end.  But  the  force  which  the  Southerners 
could  bring  to  bear  against  the  Northerners  was  so 
often  inferior  in  numbers  that  the  more  they  followed 
their  victories  against  one  portion  of  their  opponents, 
the  more  they  laid  themselves  open  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  remainder.  The  final  surrender  was,  there- 
fore, inevitable  ;  although  it  is  true  that  resistance 
might  have  been  prolonged  for  a  few  weeks  more. 
But  the  Southern  outlook  was  clearly  hopeless  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Lee  was  right  in  sur- 
rendering when  he  did.  When  once  that  episode  was 
over,  and  the  cruel  and  bitter  period  of  so-called  recon- 
struction in  the  South  began,  Lee  accepted  the  situation 
without  repining.  He  was  ruined  by  the  war  ;  although 
soon  afterwards  he  was  offered  various  posts.  But 
of  these  he  refused  all  except  the  Presidency  of  the 
Washington  College  in  his  own  native  state  of  Virginia. 
At  this  time  (1865)  the  college  had  reached  its  lowest 
ebb,  mainly  through  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  v/ar. 
Buildings,  library,  everything  had  suffered.  Its  posi- 
tion altogether  was  most  discouraging ;  and  there 
seemed  at  the  time  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  anv 
funds  to  remedy  matters.  So  it  was  generally  expected 
that  when  offered  the  situation,  he  would  decline  it,  as 


not  being  lucrative  enough.  Certainly  he  was  reluctant 
to  accept  the  post,  but  not  for  this  reason.  It  mu 
merely  because  he  doubted  his  ability  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  Still  he  accepted  ;  and  from  that  moment 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  he  applied  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  college.  Of  course  he 
did  not  deliver  lectures  himself.  His  age  and  previous 
training  precluded  that.  But  he  took  in  hand  the 
organisation  of  everything;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  college  prospered  under  his  auspices.  As  he 
wrote  when  a  profitable  commercial  post  was  offered  to 
him  in  New  Vork,  "  I  am  grateful,  but  I  have  a  sell- 
imposed  task  which  I  must  accomplish.  I  have  led  the 
young  men  of  the  South  in  battle  ;  I  have  seen  many  of 
them  die  on  the  field  ;  I  shall  devote  my  remaining 
energies  to  training  young  men  to  do  their  duty  in 
life  ". 


NOVELS. 

M  The  System."    By  Percy  White.   London  :  Methuen. 
1905.  6s. 

"The  System"  though,  as  a  novel,  typical  of  work 
which  has  for  long  been  welcome  in  England,  and  is 
now  becoming  acclimatised  in  German  soil,  passes  in 
its  appeal  to  the  reviewer  between  his  gratitude  and  his 
contempt.  There  is  not  in  the  entire  book  anything  for 
which  one  could  pretend  to  be  grateful,  save  so  far  as 
one  is  protected  from  crudities  and  extremities  and 
stupidities,  no  vivid  illumination  of  character,  no 
engaging  freshness  in  the  point  of  view,  no  skilful 
sweetness  in  the  use  of  words,  no  revelation  of  un- 
charted moods,  no  shock  of  unsuspected  interest,  no 
pictorial  quality  in  its  record  of  nature,  no  fine  inti- 
macy with  the  spirit  of  place,  nothing,  in  fact,  that 
could  persuade  one  to  turn  back  when  the  book  is  ended 
to  read  one  single  passage  a  second  time.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  resent,  very  little  that  is 
even  irritating.  The  author  is  eminently  sane,  he  looks 
at  his  people  with  a  friendly  dispassionateness  ;  if  he 
underline  a  little  more  than  he  need,  that  may  be  but  a 
concession  to  stupid  readers,  and  not  arise  from  a 
desire  to  poke  his  characters  into  our  face.  It  has  that 
effect  sometimes;  sometimes  too  he  drops  the  observer's 
cloak  and  comes  too  obviously  into  the  arena  to  give 
the  action  of  his  story  a  shove  along.  The  story,  it 
is  true,  needs  a  little  incitement  of  the  kind,  for 
its  possibilities  as  a  comedy  of  character  become  almost 
exhausted  before  the  volume  has  acquired  much  more 
than  half  of  its  essential  size — essential  that  is  to  the 
market  quotation  ;  and  the  rest  of  it  is  occupied  with  a 
picture  of  school  life  and  country  manners,  which  if  it 
do  not  altogether  degenerate  into  farce,  is  only  saved 
therefrom  by  its  literary  virtue.  And  apart  from  this 
change  of  plane,  there  is  a  change  of  scale,  of  the 
standard  by  which  incident  and  character  are  measured, 
which  is  artistically  almost  as  grave  a  fault,  and  produces 
mentally  the  effect  of  piecing  together  surveys  repre- 
senting a  quite  different  relation  of  the  unit  to  the  mile. 
And  in  truth  the  material  for  the  history  of  Carey 
Butler,  philosopher  and  revolutionist,  has  begun  to  fail 
the  author  before  the  book  is  half  done.  His  career, 
modelled  on  that  of  various  social  reformers  still 
with  us,  whose  energies  have  already,  like  Carey's, 
been  reduced  by  time  and  the  opposition  of  inertia  to  a 
derisive  or  rhetorical  disapprobation,  is  the  real  subject 
of  the  book,  and  that  career  is  practically  over,  so  far 
as  the  book  is  concerned,  when  he  settles  down  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  West  country  with  the  pretty  little 
woman  who  is  to  become  his  wife.  We  have  followed 
him  from  his  appearance,  on  leaving  Oxford,  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  "  New  Rationalists",  the  noisy  denouncers 
of  dogma,  an  appearance  which  cost  him  the  home 
of  his  fathers  ;  have  seen  him  as  the  editor  of  "  The 
Sentinel  ",  his  most  important  phase,  in  an  onslaught, 
a  very  unsuccessful  onslaught,  upon  commercial 
journalism  and  the  conventions  of  thought ;  have 
watched  him  earn  a  broken  head  as  a  Trafalgar  Square 
demonstrator,  and  spend  two  months  of  reflection  in  a 
London  prison.  So  far  the  work  is  done  in  a  ievel  and 
not  uninteresting  way.  There  is  no  attempt  to  render 
what  has  not  a  hundred  times  been  rendered  before, 
nor  is  there,  even  in  Carey  Butler's  case,  any  more 
subtle  or  more  sympathetic  delineation  than  would  be- 
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possible  to  the  ordinary  observer.  We  have  the  stock 
contrasts ;  the  fine  old  sporting  father,  the  honest 
cricketing  younger  brother,  who  accepts  Carey's  dis- 
inheritance with  scarcely  a  protest,  the  practical 
match-making  sister;  all  of  them  very  "county", 
unimaginative,  and  unimpeachable  ;  the  girl,  designed 
as  Carey's  wife  who  transfers  her  affections  to  his 
brother,  with  the  house  and  grounds  ;  the  rich  young 
revolutionary  poet,  Carey's  friend,  who  also  falls  away 
and  marries  the  practical  sister ;  these,  with  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  and  bench  behind  them,  representing  the 
atmosphere  of  respectable  disapproval  :  and  in  London, 
Carey's  one  loyal  ally,  the  pretty  journalist,  with  a 
"Blewnam"  lack  of  training,  who  writes  its  fashion 
and  art  for  the  "  Sentinel",  teaches  in  his  school,  and 
finally  marries  him.  We  knew  them  all  before;  and 
when  the  author  is  done  with  them,  we  still  know 
nothing  more  about  them  than  we  knew  before.  And 
even  had  the  book  maintained  its  earlier  excellence  to 
the  end,  that  is  the  damning  epitaph  which  must  cover 
it,  and  all  work  of  its  class,  so  capable,  so  plausible,  so 
urbane.  That  for  all  its  intelligence  and  all  its  charm, 
it  has  revealed  nothing  to  our  view  of  life,  and  added 
.nothing  to  our  understanding. 

"Yesterday's  To-morrow:  a  Romance  of  the  Restoration." 
By  Dora  Greenwell  McChesney.  London:  Dent. 
1905.   4s.  6d.  net. 

The  writer  of  this  story  has  made  a  somewhat  dis- 
appointing use  of  good  material.  She  evidently  knows 
her  period,  and  the  return  to  Restoration  London  of  an 
•exiled  Cavalier  supposed  to  be  dead  is  a  promising 
idea.  Ambrose  Fielding  finds  no  one  in  high  quarters, 
-except  Prince  Rupert,  with  a  thought  left  for  the  finer 
issues  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  given  his  sword 
and  his  freedom  in  more  stirring  days,  and  his  own 
•son  is  a  treacherous  intriguer  of  loose  life.  The 
father's  character  is  finely  drawn,  and  his  hesitation 
about  revealing  himself  to  his  son,  whose  political 
designs  he  aids  up  to  a  certain  point,  allows  scope  for 
the  author's  gift  of  sympathetic  description.  But  the 
intrigues  turn  upon  the  identity  and  position  of 
James  de  la  Cloche,  that  first-born  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  whom  recent  research  has  disinterred,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  see  what  this  enigmatic  figure  is 
about.  The  King  is  very  well  handled,  while  Mon- 
mouth and  Shaftesbury  are  skilfully  touched  upon. 
But  for  all  its  merits  of  characterisation  the  book  has  a 
bewildering  plot,  and  the  motives  of  action  seem  at 
times  inadequate. 

»'  Fleur-de-Camp,  or  A  Daughter  of  France  :  a  Story  of 
the  First  Empire."  By  A.  Godric  Campbell.  London : 
Chatto  and  Windus.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
course  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  but  has  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  and  approaches  the 
Emperor  in  a  spirit  of  adulation.  Few  things  are  so 
amusing  as  the  attempts  of  patriotic  British  writers  to 
reconcile  loyalty  to  their  own  country  with  worship  of 
the  great  Corsican,  for  they  all  fail  to  see  that  if  the 
apotheosis  of  Napoleon  is  justified,  the  only  possible 
attitude  towards  England  is  that  taken  by  Heine. 
-However,  Mr.  Campbell  plays  his  part  well  enough, 
though  in  reading  his  descriptions  one  is  forced  to 
remember  the  presentment  of  the  other  side  of  these 
glorious  campaigns  by  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Readers 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  sound  military  history  given 
in  an  interesting  form,  but  the  characters  of  the  romance 
(have  not  much  life  in  them. 

The  Temptation  of  Anthony.  "    By  Alice  M.  Diehl. 
London :  Long.    1905.  6s. 

This  is  a  singularly  mawkish  example  of  a  detestable 
type  of  novel.  The  heroine,  a  young  peeress  neglected 
by  her  husband,  falls  in  love  with  an  ascetic  Anglican 
priest,  and  the  story  recounts  their  philanderings.  Only 
one  person  in  the  book  is  moderately  real,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  endure  the  neurotic  prig  whose 
colleague  he  is.  The  author  has  not  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  type  of  character  which  she  travesties  in 
her  F^tbe.r  Anthony,  while  her  ability  to  enter  upon  the 
mazes  of  fashionable  life  may  be  judged  from  her  un- 
consciously giving  to  one  of  her  peeresses  an  existing 


title.  We  have  several  times  had  to  note  this  particu- 
larly inexcusable  fault  in  recent  novels.  "  The  Tempta- 
tion of  Anthony  "  is  in  idea  half-way  between  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  "  Father  Stafford"  and  Mr.  Hichens' 
"  Garden  of  Allah  ",  and  in  execution  very  weak. 


THE  APRIL  REVIEWS. 

Austria-Hungary  claims  the  attention  of  three  different 
authorities  in  the  new  reviews.  In  the  "Fortnightly"  Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett  explains  the  Austrian  problem  ;  in  the 
"  National "  Francis  Kossuth  describes  the  cause  and  effects  of 
the  Hungarian' crisis,  and  in  the  "Contemporary"  Professor 
D.  Draghicesco  forecasts  the  future  of  the  peoples  of  Hungary. 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  makes  a  plea  for  the  Czechs,  the 
great  body  of  whom  are,  he  says,  loyal  to  the  throne,  and  cer- 
tainly in  his  opinion  do  not  desire  absorption  by  Germany.  If 
a  change  were  made  they  would  prefer  to  join  Russia.  The 
article  emphasises  the  chaos  which  exists  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  urges  that  the  Emperor  should  set  his  house  in 
order  in  the  interests  of  Europe  in  general  and  England  in 
particular.  Until  Austria  has  readjusted  the  relations  of  the 
various  races  within  her  empire  and  given  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  Czech  aspirations,  says  Sir  Rowland,  she  can 
never  fully  realise  her  imperial  mission.  Francis  Kossuth  does 
not  share  his  view  as  to  Austria's  importance  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Not  Austria  but  Hungary  should  be  regarded 
as  the  fulcrum  of  the  European  system.  M.  Kossuth  says  the 
Austrians  hate  Hungary  ;  possibly  the  only  Austrian  who  is  a 
friend  of  Hungary  is  the  Emperor- King,  and  unfortunately 
Austrian  public  opinion  has  his  ear.  In  Hungary  there  is 
loyalty  to  the  aged  Emperor,  but  a  determination  to  build  up  a 
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free  Hungarian  State,  which  would  make  the  Hapsburg  throne 
the  strongest  in  Europe  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  Professor  Draghicesco's  indictment  of  the 
"  policy  of  Magyarisation  "  by  which  the  nationalities  01 
Hungary  are  menaced,  brings  into  vivid  relief  the  racial  chaos 
within  that  portion  of  the  dual  monarchy.  Since  the  last 
-election  anarchy,  he  says,  has  rim  riot  in  Hungary.  It  is  his 
view  that  the  Magyars  have  no  serious  economic  future  ;  that 
in  Hungary  the  future  ":belongs  to  the  Jew"  ;  and  he  predicts 
ruin  and  disaster  for  the  nation  which  thought  itself  called 
td  a  high  destiny.  Professor  Draghicesco  is  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  not  a  Magyar. 

Russia  and  Japan  do  not  occupy  quite  as  much  space  as 
usual  in  the  reviews.  In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Baron 
Suyematsu  has  an  article  on  the  Mikado  as  revealed  to  his 
oeople  in  his  poetry — an  article  which  ought  to  be  read  in  con- 
unction  with  an  article  on  Japanese  poetry  in  the  "Fort- 
nightly "  by  Messrs.  Balet  and  Defrance.  Professor  Vambery 
In  the  "  Nineteenth  "  writes  on  Japan's  growing  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  the  "  Contemporary  "  there 
is  Dr.  Dillon's  usual  lengthy  paper.  The  "  Fortnightly  "  devotes 
two  articles  to  Russian  difficulties  and  disasters  in  Manchuria 
and  one  by  R.  L.  on  Maxim  Gorki  and  the  revolt,  showing  the 
part  Gorki  has  played  in  "  the  collective  protest."  Though  Russia 
is  united  against  the  autocracy,  says  the  writer,  it  is  not  united 
in  favour  of  Revolution.  The  debacle  at  the  front  is  considered 
in  some  detail  by  Miles,  and  Russian  apathy  and  insouciance, 
which  induced  contempt  of  the  Japanese,  are  described  by  Mr. 
julius  Price.  Mr.  Price  thinks  history  will  understand  that 
Kuropatkin  was  set  an  impossible  task  and  that  the  officers 
with  whom  he  was  expected  to  carry  it  out  would  have 
destroyed  his  chances  in  any  case.  They  are  kindly,  hospit- 
able, brave,  he  says,  but  they  take  no  pride  in  their  profes- 
sion and  "  with  a  couple  of  million  soldiers  led  by  such  officers 
no  general,  not  even  a  Napoleon,  could  hope  for  victory 
against  so  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  a  race  as  the  Japanese  ". 
Lieut. -Colonel  de  la  Poer  Beresford  in  the  "  National"  regards 
the  battle  of  Mukden  as  "  a  sample  of  a  chief  abandoning  the 
initiative  to  an  adversary  who  has  chosen  his  own  time  and  mode 
of  attack."  Professor  A.  S.  Rappoport  in  the  "  Monthly  Review  " 
confirms  Mr.  Price's  view  both  of  Russian  character  and  the 
Russian  officer.  "  Russia's  failures  in  the  present  war",  he  says, 
"  are  not  the  fault  of  her  soldiers,  but  are  due  to  the  incompetency 
of  her  generals  and  officers.  And  yet  the  disasters  have  had 
a  comparatively  small  effect  upon  the  army  in  general.  In  any 
other  country  Kuropatkin's  repeated  defeats,  added  to  the 
unjust  government,  the  despotic  and  violent  administration  and 
general  wretched  economic  state  of  the  country,  would  have 
led  to  a  military  insurrection  and  general  revolution.  In 
Russia,  however,  recent  events  have  tended  to  convince  the 
lovers  of  liberty  that  salvation  can  only  be  gained  by  the  indi- 
vidual assassination  of  the  ruling  despots  and  the  oligarchy". 

"  A  Member  of  the  German  General  Staff"  in  the  "National" 
tells  the  whole  world  what  are  the  functions  of  the  German 
navy,  and  kindly  explains  the  views  which  prevail  with  the 
German  General  Staff  as  to  the  course  naval  operations 
-would  take  against  England  or  against  the  United  States. 
The  article  is  childish  :  it  says  England's  navy  is  so  strong 
that  overwhelming  forces  could  be  brought  to  meet  a  German 
attack,  but  England  might  be  taken  by  surprise,  a  German 
army  superior  to  the  English  be  thrown  upon  her  shores  and 
England's  naval  preponderance  would  not  have  the  slightest 
influence  upon  the  final  decision.  What,  we  should  like  to 
know,  would  become  of  a  German  force  in  England  however 
superior  if  it  was  cut  off  from  Germany  by  "  England's  enormous 
naval  power"?  An  article  of  this  sort  serves  only  to  irritate 
where  it  does  not  cause  a  smile.  In  the  "  Monthly  "  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bashford  renders  some  service  to  international  relations  by 
protesting  against  the  action  of  certain  people  in  trying  to  keep 
alive  the  anti-British  feeling  in  Germany  at  a  time  when  ill-will 
is  disappearing  and  German  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  others  have  been  at  pains  to  proclaim  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  foment  enmity.  Teutonic 
rivalry  need  not  be  the  less  friendly  because  it  is  strenuous. 
German  progress  has  been  effected  as  Mr.  Eltzbacher  shows  in 
the  "  Contemporary  "  by  bringing  science  to  bear  in  the  utilisa- 
tion of  her  resources.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  and  in  a  very  thorough  article  Mr. 
Eltzbacher  explains  how  it  is  that  "  Germany,  with  a  poor  soil, 
an  unfavourable  climate,  bad  geographical  conditions  and  a 
somewhat  intractable  peasantry  possesses  a  prosperous  and 
vigorously  expanding  agriculture,  whilst  Great  Britain,  which 
possesses  a  better  soil,  a  better  climate,  a  better  geographical 
position,  a  more  open-minded  and  progressive  rural  population 
and  better  markets,  and  which  had  a  far  better  start  and  far 
more  capital,  is  rapidly  decaying ".  The  article  will  merit 
careful  study  even  though  the  friends  of  laisser-faire  do  not 
^igree  with  it.  "  Blackwood's  "  under  the  title  "  Who  and  Where 
are  the  Unemployed  "  makes  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  free  trade 
which  has  placed  so  many  of  the  wage-earning  class  hors  de 
combat  and  would  turn  English  agricultural  soil  which  has 
reared  generations  of  yeomen  into  a  dumping-yround  for  city 
wastrels. 


The  two  sides  of  the  shipping  interest  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  fiscal  reform  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  M.P., 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  Jun.,  in 
the  "  Independent ".  Mr.  Cecil  shows  that  there  is  stagnation  in 
British  shipping  to  which  several  causes  contribute  in  varying 
degrees.  Mr.  Booth  is  of  course  confident  that  British  shipping 
owes  everything  to  the  beneficent  operation  of  a  free  trade 
which  is  wholly  in  his  own  imagination.  In  the  "Fort- 
nightly" Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield  makes  a  gallant  attempt  to 
prove  that  no  "Colonial  offer"  has  really  been  made,  and 
that  there  has  been  "  an  recalculating  indifference  to  Im- 
perial interests "  in  "  the  reckless  manipulation  of  the  story 
j  of  the  offer".  He  quotes  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  We  should  attach  more  weight 
to  Mr.  Reid's  "pregnant  words"  if  we  did  not  remember  that 
Mr.  Reid  opposed  Australian  federation  itself.  Mr.  Reid  will 
no  doubt  come*  into  line  in  due  time. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  curious  or  general 
interest  we  should  mention  Canon  Ellacombe's  on  "  House 
Mottoes  "  in  the  "  National  "  ;  "  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Love 
Affairs  "  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ",  and  by  Lady 
Priestley  in  the  "  Nineteenth  ".  Mr.  John  Morley  concludes 
his  striking  article  on  "  Democracy  and  Reaction "  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  ".  In  "  Blackwood  "  an  attractive  essay  in  Maga's 
happiest  vein  is  Mr.  Lobban's  on  "  The  Kingdom  of  Bath  "  at 
the  time  when  the  town  was  in  its  prime  and  "  a  super-excellent 
hotbed  for  intrigue".  The  "  Literature  of  Colonial  Administra- 
tion" is  a  rapid  survey  in  the  "  Empire  Review"  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Boose  of  the  books  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  library — the 
best  colonial  collection  probably  in  the  world,  for  which  he  has 
been  responsible  during  many  years. 

"The  Burlington  Magazine"  opens  with  an  editorial  and 
an  article  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Government  to  art  generally  and  to  the  direc- 
tion of  our  museums  ;  a  subject  which  has  become  of  acute 
interest  owing  to  the  vacancies  at  the  National  Gallery  and 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  approaching  vacancy  at 
the  British  Museum.  In  a  recent  article  we  drew  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  Government  department  to  co-ordinate  the 
museums  and  make  such  appointments.  The  articles  in  the 
"  Burlington  "  point  to  a  very  general  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  seriously  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  absurd  that  a  worried  Prime  Minister  should 
be  called  upon  to  appoint  a  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  to  find  a  head  for  the  Kensington 
Museum.  Mr.  Spielmann,  we  observe,  incidentally  argues  for 
the  exemption  of  the  Academy  from  any  control  by  such  a 
]  department,  adducing  the  freedom  of  the  Salons  in  France.  It 
is  certainly  undesirable  that  the  State  should  take  over  the 
management  of  exhibitions,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  in 
France  the  State  places  a  site  and  building  at  the  disposal  not 
only  of  the  older  and  more  official  Salons,  but  of  the  newer 
and  less  official.  In  England  the  Academy  has  been  presented 
with  a  site.  Either,  then,  the  State  should  insist  on  the 
nationalising  of  the  Academy  by  a  wider  representation  of  artists 
or  provide  the  independent  artists  with  a  site  to  make  matters 
equal.  The  new  Velazquez  in  the  Boston  Museum,  whose  authen- 
ticity has  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Francis  Lathrop  on  a  careful  examination  to  be  genuine  and 
of  high  interest  as  the  earliest  known  portrait  of  Philip  IV., 
earlier  than  the  somewhat  similar  full-length  in  the  Prado. 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  in  the  "  Art  Journal ",  judging  from 
photographs,  is  inclined  also  to  accept  the  picture  as  genuine. 
The  carefully  considered  silhouette  of  the  figure  with  his  cloak, 
playing  with  the  line  of  the  floor,  and  slightly  cut  by  the  left 
hand,  points  to  the  design  as  certainly  that  of  Velazquez.  Only 
the  discovery  of  a  better  version  would  upset  the  attribution. 
Mr.  Home  begins  a  careful  documentary  study  of  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  clearing  away  some  early  legends.  There 
are  several  articles  on  objets  d'art,  including  one  on 
Chinese  bronzes  by  the  editor,  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  and  the 
conclusion  of  Miss  Mary  Morris'  interesting  review  of  "  Opus 
Anglicanum"  copes.  She  quotes  Mr.  Lethaby's  view  that  the 
extraordinary  tabernacle  cope  of  Picnza  was  the  work  of  a  fabric 
established  in  London,  and  possibly  the  piece  known  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Queen  Isabella.  Among  the 
notes  on  pictures  and  correspondence  is  a  damaging  reply  by 
Mr.  Weale  to  the  last  flight  of  French  "  primitive  "  patriotism 
— M.  Bouchet's  claim  of  French  origin  for  the  Van  Eycks  (as 
sons  of  Jacques  Cone).  Altogether  an  excellent  number  of  a 
periodical  that  has  established  its  place  as  the  equivalent  of 
foreign  art  reviews  of  the  scholarly  type. 


"Land  and  Water  Illustrated"  brings  out  to-day  its  new 
feature  "Our  Country  Programme".  This  programme  em- 
bodies "seven  articles  of  faith".  It  is  intent  to  reform  the 
present  rating  system,  and  to  "  rearrange " — we  like  that 
euphemism — the  Death  Duties  ;  to  improve  the  lot  and  housing 
of  the  labourer  ;  to  place  the  British  farmer  on  a  level  with 
the  foreign  competitor  ;  to  increase  the  facilities  for  selling  and 
carrying  farm  produce  ;  to  restrict  expenditure  by  local 
authorities  clipping  thereby  the  wings  of  ambitious  county 
councils  ;  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  cultivated  lands  ;  to  assist 
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agriculture — "  if  necessary  "  by  State  money.  It  even  ventures 
|0  talk  of  a  bonus  to  home-grown  w  heat.  \Yc  do  not  expect  to 
sec  all  these  planks  ("  planks  of  the  platform  "  "  Land  and 
Water"  describes  them  with  an  alliteration  that  positively 
clatters)  carried  out  :  indeed  one  or  two  will  more  likely  be 
carried  off  and  stowed  away.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  solid 
matter  in  some  of  them.  The  true  story  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  1  >cath  I  Hitics  will  be  told  one  day,  and  it  will  be  then 
understood  how  disastrous  they  have  been  to  some  of  the  best 
interests  of  rural  England.  They  no  doubt  paid  of!"  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Tory  party  for  the  rejection  of  Home 
Rule,  and  they  enabled  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  cut  a  great 
figure  in  Parliament  in  spite  of  Lord  Kosebery  being  given  the 
place  which  was  his  by  right  of  work,  age  and  ability.  But 
they  have  driven  and  are  driving  many  of  the  best  of  the 
country  gentlemen  from  their  seats,  and  filling  their  places 
with  a  class  of  men  who  have  no  care  for  the  English  country- 
side and  are  cold  strangers  in  and  to  the  land.  The  crude  idea 
of  the  Death  Duties  was  to  bludgeon  money  out  of  those  who 
had  it  in  bullion  or  kind.  "  Land  and  Water "  is  quite 
justified  in  raising  this  question.  It  should  get  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bowles  to  draft  a  "  rearrangement ;'. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  466. 
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Anyone  interested  in  Furniture — beautiful  Furni- 
ture, Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c,  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


Departments : 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings  ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture* 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art  Treasures 


A  Guide  to  the  Collector 
of  Genuine  Antiques. 
By  J.  H.  GILL  and  W.  WEDGWOOD. 
Will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 
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Have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Sale  of  the  High-class  Stock  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  KIERXAN,  133  Regent  Street,  W.,  amounting  to 
£7,525, 

On  MONDAY  NEXT,  April  10, 
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and  Departments  on  the  south  side  of  Kensington  High  Street,  at 
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Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Silver,  Ivory,  and  Ebony 
Fitted  Bags  and  Dressing  Cases. 

Solid  Leather  Portmanteaus,  Bags.  Trunks,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Travelling  Impedimenta. 
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Sterling  Silver  Hair  Brushes,  Mirrors,  Button  Hooks, 
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Flasks,  &c. 
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Match  Boxes,  Sovereign  Cases,  Pocket  Knives,  Smokers 
Sundries,  and  many  Novelties. 

Pocket  Knives,  Scissors,  Cutlery  Cases,  Shaving  Cases, 
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Each  Article  "drill  be  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  showing  both  Original 
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JUST  PUBLISH  ED.- -Fifth  Edition.  Greatly  Enlarged. 

"The  Indispensable  Handbook  of  Architecture  for  Students, 
Travellers,  and  Ceneral  Readers." 

Thick  deiny  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  c!o:h  gilt,  price  21s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  METHOD. 

By  Professor  BANISTER  FLKTCHER.  F.R.I. B.A., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Architecture  in  King's  College,  London  ;  and 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  F.R.I. B.A. 
University  Extension  Lecturer  on  Architecture,  and  formerly  Lecturer  on  Archi- 
tecture. King's  College,  London. 
Containing  upwards  of  800  pages,  with  about  2,000  Illustrations, 
including  289  Full-page  Reproductions  from  Photographs  of  the 
chief  Buildings  of  the  World,  and  from  specially  prepared 
Drawings  of  Architecture,  Ornament,  and  Construction. 
•'We  cr.n  recall  no  other  book,  with  anything  like  the  same  compass,  that 
furnishes  so  clear  and  so  large  a  purview  of  the  subject." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Me'?rs.  Fletcher's  book  is  a  Bible  of  Architecture.  It  is  not  only  indispensable 
1 3  students  of  architecture  and  those  who  travel  to  see  its  masterpieces,  but  it  is 
also  an  admirable  gift-bonk  for  a  drawing-room  table." — Queen, 

"  This  sumptuous  and  fascinating  volume  is  the  only  book  of  its  sort  which  suo- 
plies  a  want  felt  by  the  ordinary  educated  reader  all  over  the  land,  and  forms  an 
absolute  compendium  of  all  that  appertains  to  historical  architecture." 

County  Gentleman. 

"  A  delightful  book  for  reference  and  study  for  the  antiquary  or  for  the  intelligent 
general  reader." — Antiquary. 

B.  T.  BATSF0RD,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 


THE  HANS  ANDERSEN  CENTENARY. 

Mans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  Braekstad. 
With  over  240  Illustrations  by 
HANS  TEGNER. 

In  2  vols,  demy  4to.    Price  10s.  net.  each. 

Up  to  now  no  worthy  edition  of  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  has 
existed,  either  in  the  original  Danish  or  in  one  of  the  twenty-live 
languages  into  which  the  tales  have  been  translated.  For  this  monu- 
mental edition  of  his  best  work,  the  publisher  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  the  great  Danish  artist,  Hans  Tegner,  to 
present  pictorially  the  dainty  fancies  of  the  fairy  poet.  There  are 
altogether  over  240  illustrations,  partly  in  line  and  partly  in  wash, 
the  latter  having  been  engraved  on  wood  by  the  best  living  French, 
German,  and  American  wood  engravers. 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Eedford  Street,  W.C. 


"lam  anil  water"  Comilry  Programme. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  in  urgent  need  of  support  and  assist- 
ance. In  the  interests  of  our  rural  population,  the  landlords,  the 
formers,  and  the  farm  labourers,  we  shall  strenuously  advocate  the 
various  items  of  "  Our  Country  Programme  "  as  embodied  below. 
We  hope,  to  gain  not  only  the  approval  and  sympathy  of  our  readers, 
but  the  hearty  co-operation,  support,  and  assistance  of  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
however,  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  united  action  of  all  classes  of 
the  rural  population.    In  this,  as  in  all  things,  unity  is  strength. 

The  following  points  are  advocated  by 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

[Sec  This  Week's  Issue.} 
I. — Reform  in  the  present  Rating  System. 

II  Improving  the  housing,  the  surroundings,  and  the 

education  of  the  rural  labourer. 

III.  — Improving  the  economic  conditions  of  Agriculture. 

IV.  — Increased    facilities    for    selling    and  forwarding 

countryside  goods. 

V.  — Restriction  of  all  unnecessary  expenditure  by  local 

authorities. 

VI.  — Assisting  agriculture  by  State  legislation  and  State 

money. 

VII.  — Reduction  of  taxation  on  all  cultivated  lands. 


it  you  agree  with  any,  or  all,  of  these  points,  will  you 
give  ua  your  support  ?  it  so,  please  write  and  tell 
us  so. 

Full  particulars  in  this  week's  issue  or 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  Sixpence. 

Post/rce  6;d.  from  The  Publishers,  Land  and  Water  Illustrated, 
12  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

    •.  .~.  ...  -.J 

Art 

Miniatures  (Dudley  Heath).    Methuen.    25.;.  net. 

FrcTiox 

Tack  Yersehoyle's  Wife  (By  Cattieuchlan).    Gay  and  Bird.  6s. 
The  Master  Mummer'(E.  Phillips  Oppenhcim).'   Ward,  Lock.  6:,-. 
A  Foe  in  the  Family  (Nowell  Cay) ;   A  Raw  Probationer  (Ellis 

Dean).    Digby,  Long.    6.r.  each. 
Sorreltop  (E.  Crawford).    Drane.  6s. 

Captain  Balaam  of  the  "  Cormorant "  (Morley  Roberts).  Nash. 

L'Avocat  Patelin  :  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  (Translated  by  Samuel 

F.  G.  Whitaker).    Unwiri.    31.  6d.  net. 
The   Fugitive    Blacksmith   (Charles  D.  Stewart).      Ilodder  and 

Stoughton.,  6s. 

The  Vagrant  Englishwoman  (Catherine  J.  Dodd).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Beyond  Chance  of  Change  (Sarit  Andrew  Shafer).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Taming  of  the  Brute  (Frances  Harrod).    Methuen.  6s. 
The  Youngest  Miss  Brown  (Florence  Warden).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s. 

The  Girl  of  La  Gloria  (Clara  Driscoll) ;   A  Self-made  Man's  Wife 

(Charles  Eustace  Merriman).    Putnams.    6s.  each. 
The  Macdonnelis  (J.  A.  C.  Sykes).    Heinemann.  6s. 
'Mid  the  Thick  Arrows  (Max  Pemberton).  Hodderand  Stoughtora.  6s. 
The  Knight  of  the  Needle  Rock  (Mary  J.  Wilson).    Stock.  6s. 
A  Dreamer's  Harvest  (Mount  Houmas).    Greening.  6s. 
The  Wonder  Club  (M.  V.  Halidom.    Third  Series).    Burleigh.  6s. 

History. 

Makers  of  Modern  History:  Louis  Napoleon;  Cavour ;  Bismarck 
(the  Hon.  Edward  Cadogan).    Murray.    Ss.  net. 

Lady  Jean  :  a  Study  of  the  Douglas  Cause  (Percy  Fitzgerald).  Unwin. 
I2.T.  net. 

Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise  Classique,  1515-1S30  (Tome 
Premier  de  Marot  a  Montaigne,  1515-1595.  Deuxieme  partie : 
La  Pleiade.  Tar  Ferdinand  Bruneticre).  Paris :  Delagrave. 
2fr.$o. 

Logic  :  a  Parish  History  (R.  Menzies  Fergusson.  Vol.  I.).  Paisley; 
Gardner. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

Resurrection  (Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Louise  Maude).  Constable. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (translated  by  George  Long).  Bell. 
2s.  net. 

Mediaival  Lore  from  Bartholomew  Angelicus  (Robert  Steele.  With 
Preface  by  William  Morris).    Moring.    is.'  6d.  net. 

Thackeray  :  Roundabout  Papers  ;  Milton's  Poems.  Blackie.  2.f.  6d. 
net  each. 

The  Simplification  of  Life  (from  the  Writings  of  Edward  Carpenter. 

Selected  by  Harry  Roberts).    Treherne.    is.  6d.  net. 
Wild  Wales  (George  Borrow).    Lane.    is.  6d.  net. 
The  Imitation  of  Christ  (Thomas  a  Kempis).    Astolat  Press.  •  3J, 

net. 

Sybil  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield).    Lane,    is,  6d.  net. 

Jane  Eyre  (Charlotte  Bronte.    2  vols.).    Dent.    5*.  net. 

"Early  Novelists": — -The   Heptameron    (Translated   by  Arthur 

Machen) ;  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  (Translated  by  J.  M.  Rigg). 

Routledge.    6s.  net  each. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Modern  Electricity  (James  Henry  and  Karel  J.  Hora).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    $s.  net. 

'  Theology. 

,  The  Quest  of  the  Infinite  (Benjamin  A.  Millard).    Allenson.    3^.  6d. 
The  .Creed  of  Christ.    John  Lane.    5s.  net. 

History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Austria-Hungary  (Margaret  G. 
Dampier).    Rivingtons.    is.  6d. 

Miscellaneous 

Asia  and  Europe  (Meredith  Townsend).    Constable.    5s.  net. 
Author  and  Printer :  A  Guide  to  Authors,  Editors,  Printers  &c. 

(F.  Howard  Collins).    Frowde.    5-f.  net. 
Concert -goer,  The  (William  H.  Daly).    Paterson  and  Sons. 
Gladstonian  Ghosts  (Cecil  Chesterton).    Brown,  Langham.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Literature,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  (Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.)  Asher. 
Musician,  The  Art  of  the  (Henry  G.  Hanchett).    Macmillan.    6s.  6d. 

net. 

Notes  from  a  Diary,  1896 — January  23,  1901  (Right  Hon.  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  E.  Grant  Duff.    2  vols.).    Murray.  i8j. 
Physical  Culture  Life,  The  (H.  Irving  Hancock).    Putnams.    5^.  net. 
Robert  Browning  (C.  II.  Ilcrford).    Blackwood.    2s.  6d.  ' 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April -.—Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/>.  ;  La  Revue,  i/r.30;  The  Treasury,  6d.  ;  The  Art  Journal, 
is.  6d.  ;  Dana  :  An  Irish  Magazine  of  Independent  Thought, 
;  Baconiana,  is.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ;  The  East  and 
the  West,  is. ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3//;. :  The  Book  Monthly,  6d. ; 
Mercurc  de  France,  2fr. 25  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau,  3//;.  ; 
The  Musical  Times,  40'.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ; 
The  Hibbert  Journal,  2s.  6d.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  Th& 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  5?.  ;  The  Strand  Maga-zine,  6d.  ;  The' 
Windsor,  6d.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ;  Harper's,  is.  ;  The  Sunday 
Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d. 

For  March  : — Revista  de  letras  y  ciencias  sociales  (Tucuman, 
Argentina),  |w/»x;ob;  Rivista  Ligure  (Genova),  u're  1. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  BOOKS. 


FREE 
OPINIONS 


Freely  Expressed. 


BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI 


On  Sale  Everywhere  on  April  17. 

Price  6sm 


ASIA  AND  EUROPE.  By  Meredith  Townsend. 

Th'rd  Edition,  with  an  entirely  new  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  ss.  net. 


Please  write  for  Complete  Catalogue,  Announcement  List,  and  Prospectuses 
of  all  New  Books. 

ARCHIBALD    CONSTABLE    k    CO.,  LIMITED, 
16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S..W. 


PENTHESILEA.   A  Poem.  By  Lawrence  Binyon, 

Author  of  "  The  Death  of  Adam,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN     GRAHAM     OF    CLAVE  R  HOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE.  1648  1689.  By  C.  San-ford  Terry, 
M.A.    Illustrated.    Demy  Evo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

CATHERINE     OE'     MEDICI    AND  THE 

FRENCH  REFORMATION.  By  Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  "Men  and 
Women  of  the  French  Renaissance,'  "The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes," 
Sic.    With  12  Illustration*.    Demy  cvo.  15s.  net. 

THE  KING  IN  EXILE  (CHARLES  II.).  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "Rupert  Prince  Palatine."  Ululated.  Demy  8vo. 
15s.  net. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONFLICT:  ITS 

CAUSES  AND  ISSUES.  By  K.  Asakawa,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "Early 
Institutional  Life  of  Japan,"  &c.  With  10  l  ull-page  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS    AND    RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

GENERAL  LEE.  By  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE:  The  Doukhobors. 

By  Avlmer  Mai.de,  Author  of  " Tolstoy  and  his  Problems."  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  6s.  net. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  SERPENT.    A  Con- 

trifcution  to  the  History  of  Serpent  Worship.  By  Brigade-Surgeon  C.  F. 
Oldham.    Demy  Svo.    With  33  bull-page  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

MONARCH,   THE   BIG   BEAR.     By  Ernest 

Thompson  Seton.  With  many  Drawings  by  the  Author  in  half-tone  and 
line.    5s.  net. 

New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 
JOHN  FLETCHER'S  MADONNA.    By  Mrs. 

CoMVXS  Carr,  Author  of  "  Cottage  Folks,"  &c. 
"The  Baron  strongly  tecommends  it  to  those  capable  of  enjoying  a  good  novel 
when  they  get  it." — Punch. 

IN   SEARCH   OF   THE  UNKNOWN.  By 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Cardigan  "  &c. 

THE    WEDDING    OF    THE    LADY  OF 

LOVELL.    By  Una  L.  Silherrad,  Author  of  "  Petron'.lla  Heroven,"  &c. 

TALES  OF  RYE  TOWN.    By  Maud  Stepney 

Rawson,  Author  of  "  A  Lady  of  the  Regency,"  &c. 

A  ROUGH  REFORMER.  Bv  Ernest  Glanville, 

Author  of  "  The  Kloof  Brid  &c. 


GREENING'S  POPULAR  ROOKS. 

At  all  Libraries,  Bookshops,  and  A'aikcay  Bookstalls. 
A   HOOK  OP  GREAT  INTEREST. 

OSCAR   WILDE.    The  Sunv  of  an  Unhappy 

'  FriemWiip.  By  ROBERT  II.  SHERARD.  Willi  several  Portraits  of 
the  late  (Kcar  Wilde.  Uni'orm  in  style  and  si/e  with  "  lie  Profundi*." 
Crown  Evo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

A  VAGABOND  IN  ASIA.    The  Record  of  a 

Tramp  off  the  Beaten  Track.  By  EDMUND  CANDLER,  Author  of 

"The  Unveiling  of  Lhassa."  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
c'oth,  5s. 

THE   PRIVILEGE  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 

A  Popular  Treatise.    By  LUCIE  SIMPSON.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 
Spectator  says  :  "This  litile  hook  i-.  full  of  gooi'  seine." 

Daily  f cltgrafih  says :  "  It  is  a  book  wbico  thould  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  thoughtful  girls." 

POPULAR  NOVELS.     JUST  OUT. 
A    DREAMER'S    HARVEST.     By  Mount 

HOUMAS,  Author  of"  A  Tragic  Contract.  5. 

TALES  FROM  SPAIN.    ByJ.G.  P.  6s. 
THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

A  Romance  of  the  Fiench  Revolution  and   the  Time  of  King  George  the 
'Ihird.    By  the  Baroness  ORCZY.  6<. 
Truth  says  :  "The  interest  is  kept  up  quite  naturally  at  an  intense  pitch.  I 
can  recommend  you  to  read  it.    Especially  thrilling  is  the  scene  in  the  little 
French  inn  at  the  close." 

Church  Times  says:  "An  excellent  novel.  There  is  real  ingenuity  in  the 
plot  and  human  interest  in  the  characters.  It  is  an  artistic  piece  of  work, 
thoroughly  readable  and  commendable." 

Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "  It  is  something  distincdy  out  of  the  common,  well 
conceived,  vividly  told,  and  stirring  from  start  to  finish." 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY.    FIFTH  EDITION  AT  PRESS. 
The  successful  Play  founded  on  this  exciting  and  dramatic  story  is  now  being 
presented  at  the  NEW  THEATRE,  by  Miss  Julia  -Neilson  and 
Mr.  Fred  Terry.  

ASK  AT  XOUR  J.IHRAKY  for  thr  FOLLOWING  NOVELS. 

YOU  WILL,   HE   WELL  J'LEASEI). 
WASTED  FIHES.  By  Hume  Nisbet.  '  6s. 

IN  DEEP  ABYSS.  By  Geor.  e  Ohnet.  6s. 

SHARKS.  By  Gl  y  Thorne  and  Leo  Custance.  6s. 

WHEN  IT  WAS  DARK.  By  Grv  Thorns,  fs. 

AT  SUNRISE.  By  Hekhf.rt  Si  ukrell.  6s. 

THE  PILGRIMS.  By  E.  Belasyse.  6s. 

A  DOCTOR  IN  CORDUROY.  By  Max  Baring.  6s. 

THE  PUPPETS'  DALLYING.  By  Louis  Marlow.  6s. 

MARIGOLD-  By  the  Author  of  "Jewel  Lovers."  6s. 


HIS  SHARE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Hy  Amy  Griffin'.    3s.  6d. 


Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London  :  GREENING  &  CO.,  18  &  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  LIST 


MAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY;  or  How 

and  Why  the  Almighty  Introduced  Evil  upon  the  Earth.     By  Thos.  G. 

CARSON.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  net. 
This  book  not  only  traces  the  introduction  of  Evil  to  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
Himself,  hut  it  shows  why  it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  means  by  which  its 
introduction  has  been  effected.  It  also  propounds  a  new  theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  also  a  means  of  averting  the  wor^t  consequences  of  government  by 
political  parties. 

A  SELF-MADE  MAN'S  WIFE.  Her 

Letters  to  Her  Son.  Being  the  Woman's  View  of  Certain  Famous  Corre- 
fpondence.  By  CHARLES  EUSTICE  MERRE MAN,  Author  of  "  Letters 
from  a  Son  to  a  Self-made  Father."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

THE    LAWS    AND  PRINCIPLES 

OF  BRIDGE.    With  Cases  and  Decisions  Reviewed  and  Explained.  By 
"CADSWOKTH."   Second  Edition.    161110.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  net. 
With  the  revised  laws,  and  an  explanatory  statement  of  the  alterations  and  the 
latest  card  decisions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Portland  Club. 


By  Alan  Dale. 


WANTED:  A  COOK. 

Crown  &vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
An  uproariously  funny  comedy-novel  of  a  self-conscious  couple  hi  contact  with 
the  servant  question,  the  farce  and  satire  of  the  a^thetic-home-life-in-a-flat  paradox, 
told  in  Mr.  Dale's  brightly-entertaining  manner,  all  centring  about  the  ludicrous 
predicaments  with  '*  Cook." 


The 


THE  KAISER  AS  HE  IS;  or, 

Real  William  II.  (Le  Veritable  Guillaume  II.).  By  HENRI  DE 
NOUSSANNE.  Translated  into  English  by  Walter  Littlefihld,  Author 
of  "The  Truth  about  Dreyfus,"  6cc.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


THE  CASE  FOR  PHYSICAL  CUL- 

TURE.  By  H.  IRVING  HANCOCK.  With  Full-page  Illustrations  from 
Life.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  Hancock  will  explain  the  benefits  of  physical  training, 
and  the  subjects  to  whom  such  treatment  is  especially  helpful.  The  Author  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  this  book  will  prove  a 
valuable  and  reliable  handbook. 

Previous  Books  by  the  same  Author:  JAPANESE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING- 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN  BY  JAPANESE  METHODS— 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  CHILDREN  BY  JAPANESE  METHODS  — 
nnd  JIU-JITSU  COMBAT  TRICKS. 

SE&D  FOR  OUR  XEW  LISTS. 


24  BEDFORD  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON  ;  &  NEW  YORK. 
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Natura 


of  Animals 


The  Animal  Life  of  the  World  in  its  various  Aspects  and  Relations, 


BY 


Professor   J.    R.    AINSWORTH    DAYIS,  2VT.iL., 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 


A  NATURAL  HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  SCOPE. 

SCIENTIFICALLY  ACCURATE. 

SIMPLE  IN  STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY  UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY  BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  PLATES. 


Send  a  First  Payment  of 


And  the  Complete  Work  will  be 

forwarded* 
ALL   CARRIAGE  PAID. 


THE  AUTHOR.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  production 
of  such  a  work  demanded  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  Biology  and  Zoology,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  is  a  gifted  writer  and  expounder.  This  rare  combina- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Professor  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  College,  Aberystwyth.  Briefly  the  Object 
of  Professor  Davis's  Work  is  to  give  in  a  readable  form,  in 
non-technical  language,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
Animal  World  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern  Science, 
and  the  Work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  A  NATURAL 
HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN,  the  first  Comprehensive 
Work  of  its  own  special  kind  in  ENGLISH. 

THE  VOLUMES  are  sumptuously  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  cover  design  in  gold  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Talwin  Morris,  It  is  printed  on  paper  specially  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  lavishly  Illustrated.  Two  cleverly 
constructed  Anatomical  Models  accompany  the  Work, 
one  of  a  Bee  and  one  of  a  Pigeon.  These  Models  show 
the  Internal  Structure  of  the  insect  and  of  a  Vertebrate 
Animal. 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  WORK.  TheLawof 
Hungry  Animals  that  Feed  on  other  Animals,  Carnivorous 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes  and  Invertebrates,  Animals  which 
Feed  on  Plants,  Omnivorous  Animals,  Devices  by  which 
Animals  Escape  being  Eaten,.  Protecting  Peculiarities  of 
Form,  Colour,  or  Habits,  The  Breath  of  Life,  Life  Histories 
of  Animals,  Care  of  Eggs  and  Young,  Instinct  and  Intelli- 
gence of  Animals,  Economic  Zoology,  Zoological  Theory, 
&c,  &c 

THE  WORK  is  so  vast  that  it  has  required  eight  half 
volumes  to  contain  all  the  information  given. 

SOME  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATORS.   Mr.  A.  Fairfas 

Muckley,  who  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  capacity  to 
depict  living  creatures  with  absolute  fidelity  to  detail  with- 
out sacrificing  the  general  artistic  effect.  Herr  Fredrich 
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agent, or  from  the  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  4 
Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 

The  Prospectus  of 

KENT  COLLIERIES,  LIMITED, 

Will  be  Issued  next  Tuesday, 


Directors. 

Sir  OWEN  RANDAL  SLACKE,  C.B.,  Barrington 
Hall,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Professor  EDWARD  HULL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Member 
of  the  Royal  Coal  Commission,  1901,  14  Stanley 
Gardens,  W. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  LANCASTER,  Esq.,  Lancaster 
Steam  Colleries,  Limited,  South  Wales  (Colliery 
Owner). 

WILLIAM  JOHN  HORNER,  Esq.,  "St.  Margarets," 
Tollington  Park,  N.  (Chemical  Works  Proprietor). 

Bankers. 

LONDON,  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED, 
Head  Office,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  EX., 
and  Branches. 

Solicitors. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  Co.,  17  Throg- 
morton  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

GOVETT,  SONS  &  CO.,  6  Throgmorton  Street,  and 
Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
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LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 

The  forty-second  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Life  Assurance  Company  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  offices  of  the 
company,  66  and  67  Cornhill,  E.C,  Colonel  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.E. 
(chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  W.  Mannering)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 
The  Chairman  said  :  He  had  again  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  with  what  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  consider  a  satisfactory  report,  and,  as  it  had  been  his 
practice  to  comment  upon  the  various  paragraphs  of  the  report,  he  followed  that 
custom  now.  He  said  :  Dealing  with  the  new  assurances  for  the  past  year,  2,715 
proposals  were  made  for  over  ^834, 000,  and  the  completed  amount  for  the  2,376 
policies  issued  was  ^695,843,  yielding  a  new  premium  income  of  over  ^31,000. 
Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  habit — and  there  are  some  in  this  room— of  watching  the 
progress  of  the  company  from  year  to  year,  will  have  noticed  a  small  decrease  in  the 
new  business  for  the,  year— not  much,  amounting  to  about  .£500  in  new  premiums. 
For  many  months  of  the  past  year  the  general  business  of  the  country  was  such  that 
even  to  have  attained  the  result  that  I  have  reported  to-day  means  a  great  deal  of 
zeal  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  company.  The  total 
premium  income  has  now  reached,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  for  re-assurances- 
to  other  companies,  over  ,£203,000,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
.£7,410,  and  the  total  income  of  the  company,  including  interest,  now  amounts  to 
^368,000.  I  think  you  will  agree{with  me  that  to  have  attained  that  total  income  in 
our  forty-two  years  of  existence  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  satis'actory 
achievement.  I  now  come  to  the  claims.  During  the  past  year  these,  with 
bonus  additions,  have  reached  j£i22,433 — just  over  £3, coo  in  excess  of  the- 
amount  I  had  to  report  last  year  ;  but,  as  the  report  states,  still  well  within 
the  expectancy  by  something  like  ,£25,000.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
you  some  very  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  the  duration  and  the 
ages  attained  on  lives  that  have  become  claims.  The  average  duration  of 
some  of  the  older  policies  comes  out  as  much  as  thirty-one  years,  and  of  the 
total  number  of  claims  a  very  fair  percentage  had  attained  ages  from  sixty-five  and 
upwards.  These  facts  show  that  even  the  amount  paid  is  not  to  be  regarded  as- 
entirely  a  loss  to  the  company  ;  but  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  relief  to  the 
liabilities  under  the  older  policies,  with  the  result  that  such  must  tell  favourably  in 
a  valuation.  Now,  as  regards  the  funds  of  the  company,  although  it  is  only  nine 
years  ago  since  I  reported  that  the  ,£i,toc,ooo  had  been  reached,  I  now  rejoice  td 
tell  you  that  we  have  touched  .£2, 000. 000— a  figure  that  v.e  looked  forward  to  last 
year  as  being  likely  of  attainment.  You  will  see  from  the  balance-sheet  how  this 
large  amount  has  been  invested,  and  the  report  informs  you  that  on  the  invested 
and  uninvested  funds  the  return  was  ^3  18s.  6d.  per  cent.,  although  or. 
the  actual  investments  it  came  out  at  £\  3s.  3d.  per  cent.  It  will  be  in 
your  recollection  that  we  last  year  reported  the  formation  of  an  in- 
vestment reserve  fund  to  which  we  placed  .£50,000.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  on  December  3t  last  (the  date  to  which  our  accounts  are  made  up),  this 
was  .£30,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  decrease  in  the  market 
value  of  the  securities,  and  I  am  aLo  pleased  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
amount  required  to  cover  the  deficiency  is  no  more  than  ,£7,000,  leaving  something 
like  £43,000  at  the  credit  of  that  particular  fund.  I  would  further  add  that  the 
question  of  the  investment  of  the  tunds  of  the  company  is  one  that  continuously 
receives  the  special  consideration  of  the  board,  and  from  the  class  of  securities  in 
which  our  funds  are  invested  you  will  readily  see  that  the  main  consideration — as  it 
should  be  in  all  such  cases — is  the  safety  of  the  investment  independently  of  its 
return.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  the  funds,  I  have  pleasure  to 
report  that  the  balance  of  the  year's  working  enables  us  to  add  ;£t27,69} 
to  the  funds  of  the  company,  bringing  them  up,  as  I  have  said,  to  over  .£2,000,000. 
I  should  fail  in  my  duty  as  your  chairman  if  I  did  not  make  reference  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  expenses  of  management.  These  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
board  and  the  management  at  head  office  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  I  had  hoped,  ir. 
place  of  a  fractional  increase,  to  have  been  able  to  announce  a  further  reduction  in 
the  ratio  for  the  past  year.  Various  circumstances,  however,  ha\  e  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  this  during  the  past  year,  but  I  have  good  grounds  for  looking  forward 
to  a  decrease  in  the  future  ratio,  difficult  as  it  is  in  these  days  of  active — I  might 
almost  say  fierce  -  competition  to  get  new  business  at  a  moderate  cost,  more  espe- 
cially where  a  company  has  to  expand  its  wings  in  parts  beyond  the  L'nited 
Kingdom.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  besides  some  of  our  home  branch  managers  who 
are  with  us  to  day,  we  have  the  presence  of  our  Canadian  manager  (Mr.  Brown), 
who  has  come  over  to  go  into  matters  with  the  management,  which  can  so  much 
better  and  advantageously  be  carried  out  personally  than  by  correspondence.  He 
and  all  others  present,  as  well  as  our  friends  in  India,  take  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  company,  with  which  some  of  them  have  been  identified  for 
many  years.  May  we  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  that  prosperity  which  we 
hive  experienced  in  the  past.  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  moving  :  '  That  the  report 
of  the  directors,  together  with  the  statement  of  revenue  and  the  balance-sheet,  be 
received  and  entered  on  the  minutes." 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Sheppard  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  without 
discussion. 

The  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  moved  the  re-election  of  the  Right  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  General  Sir  Reginald  Gipps,  G.C.B.,  and  Mr.  Yesey  G.  M.  Holt  as 
directors  of  the  company. 

Sir  Thomas  Paine  having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Coles  moved,  and  Mr.  Mars  seconded,  a  vote  ot  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
directors,  general  manager,  and  staff  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  Cdairman  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Clirehugh  (the  general  manager)  Having  returned 
thanks,  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  February  1905. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources        ..       ..       ..       ..  4,633*831023, 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled     ..       ..        io'j79  dwts 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  3,4=o  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Co=t  per  Ton. 

£    s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      6.549  *2  11  0  '5  6°23 

Development  Redemption         . .       . .       . .         845   00  02   0  000 

Crushing  and  Sorting      ..       ..       ..       ..         329  tt    4  0  0   9  360 

Milling                                                              974   49  02  3*672 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..                                  ..         990    1  10  02  4*121 

„        Slimes                                                370  13    3  00  10*755 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  ..       ..       ..         256    24  00  8*410 

10,363   6  10         14  6*343 
Profit    9,125   9   o         11  7*185 

j£io,433  IS  10        £26  1*523 


8  April,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Subscription  List  will  Opon  on  Monday,  April  10,  1905,  and  will  Closo  on  or  before  Wodnesday,  April  12,  1005,  for  Town  and  Country 
A    PROSPECTUS    HAS    BEEN    ISSUED  OF 

McARTHUR,  ATKINS  &  CO.,  LIMITED 


FROM  WHICH 


{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Aotn,  1862-1900). 
THE    FOLLOWING    I'Alt  TIOULAKS    A1UC    GIVEN    FOR  INFORMATION. 


CAPITAL 


DIVIDED  INTO 

200,000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 
200,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £i  each 

PRESENT   ISSUE : — 
176,000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each   

(7  per  oent.  Oumulative,  with  further  partlolpatio  1  In  profits  as  hereinafter  stated.) 

150,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  


£400,000 

-  £200,000 
200,000 


£400,000 

  £175,000 

  150,000 

£325,000 


The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  London, 
and  Williams  Deacon's  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester, 
are  authorised  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the 
above-mentioned  Preference  Shares  at  par,  pay- 
able as  follows  i— 

On  Application  2s.  Cd.  per  Share. 

On  Allotment   2s.  Cd.  „ 

On  June  1,  190S   6s.  Od.  „ 

On  July  1,  1905    10s.  Od.  „ 


£1  per  share. 


Instalments  may  be  paid  in  fall  on  Allotment  ander  discount  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  oent.  per  annum. 

The  present  issue  of  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  taken  by  the  Vendors  and 
Directors,  144,000  credited  as  fully  paid  being  allotted  to  the  Vendors  in  part 
payment  for  the  properties  and  businesses  acquired,  and  the  remaining  6,000 
having  been  subscribed  for  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association  by  the  Directors. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  oumulative  preferential  dividend  of 
7  per  oent.  per  annum.  The  dividends  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  March  31 
and  September  30,  the  first  dividend,  calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the 
instalments,  being  payable  on  September  30,  1905.  They  are  also  entitled  to 
participate  pari  pissu  with  the  Ordinary  Shares  in  any  profits  the  Company 
may  determine  to  distribute  after  the  Ordinary  Shares  have  received  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.,  in  any  year  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  Preference  Capital, 
the  total  dividend  to  which  the  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  being  limited  to 
10  per  cent,  per  annum.  They  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  in 
respect  of  capital,  and,  in  the  event  of  liquidation  after  repayment  of  all  Capital 
paid  up  or  credited  as  paid  up,  will  be  entitled  to  share  pari  passu  with  the 
Ordinary  shares  iu  any  surplus  assets.  The  Preference  Shares  have  equal  voting 
powers  with  the  Ordinary  Shares.  The  balance  of  25,000  Preference  Shares  and 
50,000  Ordinary  Shares  are  reserved  for  possible  future  requirements. 

No  Debentures  can  be  issued  without  the  sanction  of  the  Preference  Share- 
holders by  Extraordinary  Resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for 
that  purpose. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  McARTHUR,  M.P.,  18-19  Silk  Street,  \ 

Loudon.  E.C.,  Australian  Merchant,  Chairman.  I  Directors  of 

GEORGE  WIG  HAM  McARTHUR,  18-19  Silk  Street,  London,  1    W.  and  A. 

E.O.  f  Mc Arthur, 

HERBERT  GEORGE  JEFFERSON,  18-19  Silk  Street,  London,  Limited. 

E.O.  I 
SIR  CLARENCE  SMITH,  Faloon  Wood,  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  Director  of  the 

Star  Ufe  Assurance  Society. 
WILLIAM  McARTHUR  MCMILLAN,  Progress  Lane,  Cape  Town,  Merchant. 
HENRY  ATKINS,  St.   George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  South 

African  Merchant,  Managing  Director. 

BANKERS. 

THE  STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOOTH  AFRICA,  LIMITED,  Clement's  Lane, 
Londou,  E.G. 

WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  Manchester. 

AUDITORS. 

In  London— ANNAN,  KIRBY,  DEXTER  and  CO.,  21  Ironmonger  Lane, 
Loudon,  E.G. 

In  Bouth  Africa— DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS,  ANNAN  aud  00. 
SOLICITORS. 

INGLE,  HOLMES,  SONS  and  POTT,  Broad  Street  House, -New  Broad  Street, 
London,  B.C. 

BROKERS. 

G.  S.  HERBERT  and  SONS,  6  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.G. 
W.  A.  ARNOLD  and  SONS,  Haworth's  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICE. 
CHARLES  OOLWILL,  18  19  Silk  Street,  London,  E.G. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  in  pursuance  of  Agreements  between  Messrs. 
W.  and  A.  McArthur,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  A.  McArthur  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Atkins  of  Cape  Town. 

Its  objects  are  to  deal  with  the  African  interests  of  Messrs.  W.  and  A. 
McArthur,  Limited,  whose  business  in  Africa  will  in  future  be  transacted 
through  this  Company. 

To  acquire,  carry  on,  and  extend  the  business  of  a  Commission  and  General 
Merchant  now  oonduoted  by  Mr.  Henry  Atkins  at  St.  George's  Street,  Cape 
Town,  with  agenoies  throughout  South  Africa,  and  the  business  of  Merchants 
and  Dealers  in  Meat  carried  oa  by  him  under  the  style  of  Henry  Atkins  aud  Co., 
at  Johannesburg  and  Durban,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire  from 
Messrs.  A.  McArthur  and  Co.  the  extensive  refrigerating  premises  at  Johannes- 
burg. Cape  Town,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  a  freehold  site  in  Durban  now 
occupied  by  the  African  and  United  Colonies  Supply  and  Cold  Storage,  Limited, 
together  with  the  business  now  carried  on  thereat. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  provision  of  suitable  premises  at 
Durban  and  Pretoria ;  and  at  Boksburg,  the  centre  of  a  large  mining  district, 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  supply  of  Meat  to  the 
employees  of  one  of  the  leading  mining  groups  for  an  extended  period  on  profit- 
able terms. 

From  all  the  depots  of  the  Company  throughout  the  Colonies,  in  addition  to 
the  Meat  business,  there  will  be  carried  on  a  trade  in  Fish  and  Dairy  Produce, 
which  so  far  Henry  Atkins  and  Co.  have  not  handled,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous' 
articles,  inoluding  English  Cured  Fish,  Cereal",  Flour,  Fodder,  Rice,  Tea, 
Tobacco,  and  Oonfeotionery,  now  distributed  by  Mr.  Atkins  through  his  Cape 
Town  business. 

Mr.  Henry  Atkins  has  undertaken  to  act  as  Managing  Director  iu  South 
Africa  for  a  minimum  term  of  five  years  at  a  salary  of  £3,000  per  annum.  It  is 
provided  by  his  agreements  that  he  shall  not  during  his  tenure  of  office  and  for  a 
period  of  five  years  thereafter,  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  Commission 
Merchant  or  Ktfriger  ited  Provision  Dealing,  save  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  McArthur,  Limitrd,  have  entered  into  an  Agreement  to 
acta-  Buying  and  Shipping  Agents  to  the  Company  for  Meat  for  a  minimum 
term  of  five  years,  and  it  la  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  oontraot  that  they  shall 
guarantee  the  provision  of  freight  monthly  between  Australia  and  the  Cape  at 
the  lowest  current  rates. 


The  Company  will  take  over  these  businesses  as  from  April  30, 1905,  and 
will  rec  ivo  the  profits  from  that  date,  subject  to  payment  of  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  purchase  price  until  payment  or  satisfac- 
tion thereof. 

The  Accounts  of  the  business  of  Mr.  Henry  Atkins  at  Cape  Town  have  been 
regularly  audited  by  Messrs.  Maynard,  Nash  and  Muirhead,  Incorporated  Ac- 
countants, and  show  profits  for  the  four  years  ended  June  30, 1904,  as  follows  :— 
For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901        ...  £9,997  8  9 
„  „  „      1902       ...     9,610  10  10 

„  „  „     1903       ...   10,387  10  6 

„      1904*      ...     5,450  14  11 


Or  an  average  of    ...  £8,85111   0  per  annum. 
*  The  cause  of  the  redaction  in  1904  was  a  dislocation  of  business  with  the 
Australian  market.    Arrangements  have  since  been  made  which  should  restore 
this  business  to  its  normal  dimensions. 

The  Accounts  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  H.  Atkins  and  Co.,  Johannesburg, 
which  has  only  recently  been  inaugurated,  as  audited  by  Messrs.  Hine  and 
Carruthers,  show  a  profit  for  the  year  ended  August  31,1904,  of  £12,278  10«.  4d. 

The  Directors  are  confident  these  profits  will  be  very  much  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  business  and  developments  now  in  progress.  They  estimate 
that  the  following  may  reasonably  be  expected : — 

The  business  of  Henry  Atkins,  Cape  Town  £8,861 

and  of  Henry  Atkins  and  uo.,  Johannesburg   12,278 

And  the  new  business  at  Boksburg  and  Pretoria,  with  that  at 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  at  least  15,000 

Making  a  total  of  £36,139 

A  Dividend  of  7  per  oent.  on  the  £175,000  Preference  capital 
will  require   12,250 


which  should  leave  a  balance  available  for  Depreciation,  Re- 
serve, Establishment  Expenses,  and  Dividends  on  Ordinary 

Shares  of   £23,889 

It  is  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Association  that  the  yearly  sum  to  be  car- 
ried to  reserve  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  profit  available  for  dis- 
tribution, until  such  reserve  amounts  to  £150,000  (which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum 
to  be  paid  for  the  goodwill  of  the  business),  and  thereafter  whenever  necessary 
to  maintain  it  at  that  figure.  Further,  no  dividend  in  exces3  of  10  per  cent, 
may  be  paid  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  until  and  unless  the  reserve  amounts  and  is 
kept  to  the  sum  of  £50,000.  These  provisions  are,  by  the  Memorandum  of 
Association,  included  in  the  special  rights  of  the  Preference  Shareholders,  whioh 
cannot  be  modified  without  their  consent  given  by  Extraordinary  Resolution  at 
a  separate  meeting  of  Preference  Shareholders.  . 

The  premises  acquired  from  Messrs.  A.  McArthur  and  Co.,  together  with 
the  plant,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  business.   They  have  been  valued  specially  on  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  A. 
Mcirthur  and  Co.,  in  January  1905,  as  under  : — 
The  Cape  Town  premises  by  Mr.  George  Smart,  Sworn  Appraiser,  and 

Me<srs.  Cunningham  and  Gearing,  Engineers,  at    £38,870 

The  Johannesburg  premises  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Kirkwood,  Sworn  Appraiser, 

at    33,850 

The  Port  Elizabeth  premises  by  Mr.  J.  Winter,  Valuator,  and  Messrs. 

Mangold  Brothers,  Engineers,  at   22,103 

The  Durban  Freehold  Land  by  Messrs.  Robert  Acutt  and  Sons, 

Licensed  Appraisers,  at    5,500 

Making  a  total  of   £100,323 

After  prov.ding  for  the  cash  to  be  paid  to  the  Vendors,  the  proceeds  of  the 
present  issue  and  the  Shares  subscribed  by  the  Memorandum  will  leave  £75,000 
for  Working  Capital  and  preliminary  expenses,  which  with  the  premises  and 
plant  make  the  total  assets  exceed  the  Pre:ereuce  Oipital. 

Under  Contract  No.  2  Messrs.  A.  McArthur  aod  Oo.,  of  18  and  19  Silk  Street, 
Londou,  E.G.,  agreed  with  the  African  and  United  Colonies  Supply  and  Cold 
Storage,  Limited,  o£  Finsbury  Pavement  House,  Lonlon,  B.C.,  to  form  a  Com- 
pany to  acquire  the  assets  of  that  Company,  including  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
mise-, and  t'>  pay  oft  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  said  Company,  amounting 
on  August  31,  1904,  exclusive  of  the  Debenture  stock  below  mentioned,  to 
£43,020.  The  consideration  for  the  above  is  the  allotment  to  the  African  and 
United  Colonies  Supply  and  Cold  Storage,  Limited,  of  45,003  Ordinary  Shares 
crelitel  as  fuliy  paid  up  of  the  new  Company.  The  amount  of  the  above 
liabilities— £43,020—  will  be  repayable  to  Messrs.  A.  McArthur  and  Oo.  out  of 
such  dividends  as  may  be  received  on  the  above-mentioned  4o,000  Ordinary 
Shares.  Messrs.  A.  McArthur  and  Oo.  retain  the  stock,  book  debts,  and  liquid 
assets  of  the  African  aod  United  Colonies  Supply  and  Cold  Storage,  Limited, 
half  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Atkins,  arid  have  paid  off  the 
Debenture  stock  of  £50,000  at  12i  per  cent,  premium,  and  taken  a  transfer  of  the 
security. 

The  price  on  the  re-sale  of  this  Company  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  A. 
McArthur  and  Co.,  the  Vendors,  at  £220,000,  payable  as  to  £86,000  in  ca^h,  and 
as  to  the  balance  in  134,000  Ordinary  Shares  credited  as  fully  paid  up,  of  which 
45,000  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  disposed  of  as  above  mentioned,  and  33,839  Shares 
are  due  to  Mr.  Atkins  under  Contract  No.  5. 

The  purchase  price  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  Atkins  for  the  businesses  of 
Henry  Atkins  and  Henry  Atkins  and  Co.  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors  at 
£30  000,  payable  as  to  £20,000  in  cash  and  as  to  £10,000  by  the  allotment  of 
10,000  Ordinary  Shares  credited  as  fully  paid  up. 

The  total  purchase  consideration  is  thus  £250,000,  of  which  £100,323  is  for 
the  premises  and  plant  transferred,  and  £149,677  is  attributable  to  goodwill.  Of 
the  total  purchase  price,  £106,000  is  payable  in  cash  and  £144,000  in  Shares 
credited  as  f  ully  paid-up. 

All  the  expenses  incidental  to  this  issue,  except  the  registration  fees,  stamps, 
and  cost  of  conveyance  of  the  properties,  will  be  borne  by  the  Vendors,  Messrs. 
A.  McArthur  and  Oo.  and  Mr.  Henry  Atkins,  including  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  for  underwriting.  For  this  commission  Messrs.  A.  McArthur  and  Oo. 
have  obtained  guarantees  for  the  subscription  of  the  full  number  of  Preference 
Shares  now  offered.  The  preliminary  expenses  payable  by  the  Vendors, 
including  such  underwriting  commission  and  a  brokerage  of  id.  per  Share 
payable  to  Brokers  on  Shares  allotted  on  applications  bearing  their  stamps,  are 
estimated  at  £18,000.  The  preliminary  expenses  payable  by  the  Oompany  are 
estimated  at  £  1,500. 

This  Advertisement  is  not  a  prospectus,  and  no  application  can  be  accepted 
except  on  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  and  on  the  Application  Form  accompanying 
such  Prospectus. 

Copies  of  the  Prospeotus  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Oompany  and  of  its  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Brokers. 
London  :  April  6, 1905. 
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METHUEN'S   STANDARD  LIBRARY 


MESSRS.  METHUEN  have  now  commenced  the  publication  of  the  most  interesting  Series  .which  they  have  yet  issued.  METHUEN'S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY,  of  which  Mr.  SIDNEY  LEE  is  the  General  Editor,  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  best  books  of  all  nations,  and  particularly  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  within  the 
reach  of  every  reader.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  before,  but  they  have  generally  failed.  The  books  have  either  been  too  dear,  or  they  have  been  produced  in  a 
style  unworthy  of  fine  literature,  or  the  texts  have  been  untrustworthy,  or  the  scheme  has  been  partial  and  unmethodical.  The  only  series  which  has  been  planned  on  lines 
so  complete  and  methodical  is  the  German  UNIVERSAL  BIBLIOTHEK  of  Reclam,  a  series  which  has  now  run  into  several  thousands  of  volumes. 


FOR   RICH  AND  POOR 


It  is  a  difficult  task  to  produce  a  series  of  classics  whose  comeliness  and  textual  accuracy  fit  then  for  the  scholar's  library,  and  whose  cheapness  makes  them  possible 
for  the  bookshelves  of  the  poor.  This  difficulty  Messrs.  Methuen  have  proposed  to  themselves  to  solve.  They  are  making  a  bold  bid  for  the  suffrages  of  the  reading  public 
by  publishing  at  Sixpence  many  books  which  have  hitherto  only  been  published  at  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.,  and  they  hope  that  a  new  public  will  be  discovered  which  may  make 
Marlowe  and  Shelley  in  Sixpenny  volumes  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  success.  The  volumes  of  their  new  Series  are  well  printed  in  a  beautiful  and  legible  type  upon  good 
paper.    They  are  not  pretty  toy  books,  but  sound,  practical,  and  workmanlike  volumes. 


SIXPENCE 

The  cheapness  of  these  books,  containing  from  100  to  250  pages,  is  extraordinary.  The  price  of  an  ordinary  volume  is  Sixpence  net  in  paper.  Thus  you  may  obtain 
THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  or  PARADISE  LOST,  or  the  first  volume  of  Bacon's  Prose  Works,  or  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST,  or  Burke's 
REFLECTIONS  OX  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  or  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  or  White's  SELBORNE,  or  THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER,  for  Sixpence 
each.  Gibbon's  DECLINE  AND  FALL  is  being  published  in  seven  double  shilling  volumes,  and  the  following  names  give  a  foretaste  of  what  the  public  may  buy  for 
Sixpence  : — Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Plato,  Dante,  Calderon,  Lesage,  Joseph  Butler,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Boswell,  Swift,  Pepys,  and  Adam  Smith. 

COMPLETE   AND  SCHOLARLY 

Now  many  of  the  above  books  have  been  published  in  cheap  texts  before,  though  scarcely  any  have  been  published  at  Sixpence.  But  Messrs.  Methuen  are  not 
content  with  this.  They  are  publishing  in  this  series  complete  and  scholarly  editions  of  the  great  poets  and  dramatists.  Thus  the  first  volume  of  Shakespeare,  containing 
Five  Plays,  is  now  ready  at  Sixpence  ;  and  very  shortly  will  be  published  the  first  volume  of  Ben  Jonson  (containing  Three  Plays),  the  first  volume  of  Marlowe,  and 
the  first  volume  of  Massinger.  Keats,  edited  by  Mr.  de  Selincourt,  is  in  the  press  in  a  double  shilling  volume,  and  Shelley,  edited  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Locock,  will  be 
published  in  Four  Sixpenny  Volumes.    You  will  get  complete  editions  of  these  authors  at  a  ridiculous  price. 

TEXTS  ABOVE  SUSPICION 

The  inclusion  of  such  names  as  these,  one  would  think,  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  series,  but  Messrs.  Methuen  would  beg  the  public  to  understand  that  they  are 
not  merely  flinging  great  names  in  their  faces.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  sound  and  scholarly  work.  Each  book  has  been  edited  with  the  greatest  care. 
Thus  every  word  of  Massinger,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Milton  has  been  scrupulously  collated  with  the  best  editions.  These 
books  therefore,  cheap  as  they  are,  contain  texts  as  good  as  half-guinea  editions  of  the  same  authors,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  the  best  texts  in 
existence.  The  whole  scheme  has  been  worked  out  on  methodical  lines.  The  greatest  books  of  every  nation  will  be  printed,  complete  and  unabridged  ;  and,  if  the  public 
support  this  venture,  they  will  have  in  time  a  library  of  classical  literature  at  a  price  which  to  many  may  seem  fantastic  and  impossible. 

THE   POOR   MAN'S  UNIVERSITY 

The  cost  of  an  ordinary  volume  is  Sixpence  net  in  paper  and  One  Shilling  net  in  cloth.  Very  long  books  are  issued  in  double  volumes  at  One  Shilling  net  in  paper 
and  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  net  in  cloth.  When  a  hundred  volumes  of  METHUEN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  have  appeared  the  purchaser  will  have  the  beginnings 
of  a  magnificent  library  for  under  Three  Pounds.    Here,  indeed,  is  the  POOR  MAN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  FIRST  TWELVE  VOLUMES  ARE  :— 

EIKONOKLASTES  AND  THE  TENURE  OF  KINGS 

AND  MAGISTRATES.    By  John  Milton.  6d. 

ESSAYS     AND     COUNSELS     AND     THE  NEW 

ATLANTIS.    By  Francis  Bacon.  6d. 

THE  POEMS  AND  PLAYS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Vol  I  THE  TEMPEST,  THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA, 
THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE, 
THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS.  6d. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    By  John  Bunyan.  6d. 
SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.    By  Jane  Austen.  6d. 

THE  MEDITATIONS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  The 

Translation  is  by  R.  Graves.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    By  Edward  Gibbon.    Vol.  I.    Double  vol.  is. 
The  Notes  have  been  Revised  by  J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D. 

PARADISE  LOST.    By  John  Milton.  6d. 


6d. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  Edmund  Burke.  6d. 

ON  THE  IMITATION   OF  CHRIST.     By  Thomas  A 

Kemi  is.    The  Translation  is  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  OF  BEN  JONSON.     Vol.  I.  THE  CASE 

IS  ALTERED;  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR;  EVERY  MAN 
OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR.    The  Text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

6d. 


THE  THIRD  FOLIO. 

MR.   WILLIAM     SHAKESPEAR'S  Comedies, 

Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Original  Copies.  The  third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added 
seven  Playes,  never  before  Printed  in  Folio.  Viz.  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre. 
The  London  Prodigall.  The  History  of  Thomas  Ld.  Cromwell.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The  ruritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 
The  Tragedy  of  Locrine.    London,  Printed  for  P.  C. 

Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  edition  of  1664.  The  Droeshout  Portrait  is 
contained  in  this  volume.    £4  4s.  net. 

MINIATURES.    By  Dudley  Heath.    Willi  9  Plates  in  Colour, 

is  in  Collotype,  and  15  in  Photogravure.    Wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 
0  [The  Connoiiseurs  Library. 

This  book  is  a  history  of  the  Art  of  Miniature  Painting  from  its  origin  and 
development  in  the  Illuminated  Manuscript  down  to  the  present  day. 


DONNE  and  his  FRIENDS. 

Johnson.      With   Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 


WILLIAM  BODHAM 

Edited   by    Mrs.  Barham 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 

and  Notes  by  E.  de  Sklincourt,  M.A.    With  : 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORKS   OF  CHARLES  AND   MARY  LAMB. 

In  7  vols,  demy  8vo. 


With  an  Introduction 
Portrait  in  Photogravure. 


Edited  bv  E  V.  Lucas.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
7.s.  6d.  each.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  The  LETTERS. 
This  edition  contains  a  large  number  of  new  Letters,  and  all  the  Letters  have 
been  collated  afresh.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  editor,  has  attempted  111  the  elaborate 
notes  not  only  to  show  the  relation  of  Lamb's  writings  to  his  life,  but  to  account  lor 
all  his  quotations  and  allusions-an  idea  of  thoroughness  far  superior  to  any  that 
prc\  ious  editors  have  set  before  themselves.  


DE     PROFUNDIS.     By  Oscar    Wilde.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"A  work  which  from  its  intrinsic  value  is  sure  to  command  the  attention  of 
thinking  men,  from  its  style  the  admiration  of  literary  artists,  from  the  tragedy  of 
which  it  records  a  part  the  pity  of  human  hearts.  That  underneath  it  all  lay  a  true 
man  the  writing  of  this  book  is  an  indubitable  proof  to  any  reader  of  imagination." 

Athenaum. 

A  REPORT  ON  CANADA.    By  the  Earl  of  Durham. 

With  an  Introductory  Note.    Demy  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
A  reprint  of  the  celebrated  Report  which  Lord  Durham  made  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  British  State  of  North  America  in  1839.    It  is  probably  the 
most  important  utterance  on  British  Colonial  policy  ever  published. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLICE   IN   ENGLAND.  By 

Captain  Melville  Lee.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  STRENGTH  FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.     By  Mary 

W,  Tii.eston.    Tenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  cheaper  edition  of  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  popular  of  devotional  manuals. 

CHESHIRE.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan.    Illustrated  by  E.  Hart 
ley.    Small  Pott  8vo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  1 

[Little  Guides. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     By  William  Shake 

speare.    Edited  by  C.  Knox  Pooler.    Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

ILLUMINATED  MSS.    By  J.  W.  Bradley.  With  a  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations.    Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

*  [Little  Books  on  Art. 


TRADE  UNIONS. 


By  G.  Drage.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  Books  on  Business. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


.REGISTERED    A.S   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Prh.ted  for  the  Proprietors  by  S^OTTtswooDE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square  E.C.,  ^^f^^'^^^l^  "  S°UthamPt°D 

Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  8  April,  ioos. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Admiral  Rojdestvensky  has  disappointed  expecta- 
tions and,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  action  which 
cannot  now  be  long  delayed,  deserves  very  great 
credit  for  having  accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of 
bringing  his  heterogeneous  armada  to  the  critical  stage 
of  its  journey.  The  Straits  of  Malacca  offered  a 
safer  passage  than  those  of  Sunda,  for  the  Dutch 
islands  were  certain  to  be  carefully  watched  and  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  the  route  thence  north- 
ward might  have  given  the  Japanese  great  oppor- 
tunities. In  these  circumstances,  as  further  concealment 
of  his  movements  was  impossible  and  unnecessary,  the 
Russian  Admiral  took  the  trade  route  via  Singapore 
and  was  reported  to  be  at  anchor  20'  N.E.  of  Manki 
at  about  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  At  daybreak  on  Tuesday 
the  Baltic  fleet  was  sighted  by  two  of  our  cruisers 
steaming  to  the  North  as  if  for  Saigon  ;  and  yesterday 
evening  there  were  vague  rumours  that  it  had  arrived 
at  that  port. 

Where  is  the  Japanese  battle  fleet  ?  On  1 1  April  the 
United  States  Minister  telegraphed  to  his  Government 
that  Kilung  had  been  closed  to  foreign  ships.  On 
7  December  a  state  of  siege  was  declared  at  this  port, 
and  when  we  take  the  strategic  position  of  Formosa 
into  account  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Admiral 
Togo  has  selected  his  temporary  base  at  a  point  where 
he  can  get  rapid  information  from  his  permanent  base 
by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  He  has  had  four 
months  to  perfect  his  communications  with  Japan 
by  way  of  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  Linked  up  to  Japan 
Admiral  Togo  is  now  probably  lying  at  Takao, 
whence  he  is  able  to  make  the  most  of  his  cruisers  and 
despatch  a  watching  squadron  to  get  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Russian  fleet ;  this  squadron  can  send 
him  news  through  ships  stationed  as  connecting  links 
to  the  southward.    Under  favourable  conditions  infor- 


mation can  be  passed  through  a  wireless  chain  at  about 
100'  per  hour  but  no  chain  could  be  relied  upon  to 
pass  signals  beyond  300'.  The  head  of  such  a  chain 
would  therefore  not  reach  further  than  about  half  way 
to  the  Paracel  Islands  where  the  Japanese  are  likely  to 
place  their  centre  lookouts. 

The  Russian  Admiral  is  certain  to  make  an  attempt 
to  break  the  chain  with  his  cruisers  and  there- 
fore the  first  fighting  to  be  heard  of  will  probably  be 
a  cruiser  engagement.  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  knows 
he  must  contest  command  of  the  sea,  and  is  therefore 
practically  certain  to  steer  north  of  the  Philippines  and 
outside  Formosa.  The  probabilities  lie  in  favour  of  a 
battle-fleet  action  somewhere  about  200  N.  1200  E.  It 
is  not  likely  the  Russian  Admiral  will  hamper  his 
tactics  with  the  "  Sissoi  Veliki  "  and  "  Navarin  ",  and 
the  second-class  battleships  will  probably  be  left  with 
the  transports  at  a  French  port  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Niebogatoff.  We  may  reckon  then  on  a 
pitched  battle  of  five  first-class  battleships  against 
another  five  of  the  same  class,  provided  the 
"  Yashima"  is  found  in  the  line.  The  "  Osliabya  "  is 
certainly  a  weak  unit,  and  the  Japanese  hold  an  advan- 
tage, especially  as  the  Russians  are  handicapped  in 
having  no  modern  armoured  cruisers,  for  the  armoured 
cruisers  will  play  a  big  part  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  almost  complete  silence 
from  Manchuria  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  want  of 
news  that  the  Japanese  have  given  up  any  immediate 
intention  of  pressing  General  Linievitch,  whose  cavalry 
have  advanced  some  way  south  and  had  one  or  two 
small  successful  engagements  with  Japanese  outposts. 
The  account  of  a  Japanese  force  475,000  strong  advanc- 
ing upon  Vladivostok  is  both  too  precise  numerically 
and  too  vague  geographically  to  be  worth  attention. 
But  the  preparations  for  advance  are  no  doubt  pro- 
gressing with  the  same  steadiness  as  after  Liau  Yang, 
and  some  statistics  of  the  mobilisation  of  reserve 
troops  in  Japan  give  further  evidence  of  the  astonish- 
ingly high  percentage  of  the  population  which  is  avail- 
able for  military  service. 

After  a  fortnight  of  laborious  conjecture  several  new 
facts  on  the  situation  in  Morocco  were  announced  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  week.  It  was  stated  that  the 
French  terms  had  been  refused  by  the  Sultan  who,  for 
some  reason  of  policy  or  politeness,  wished  M.  Saint- 
Ren^  Taillandier  to  return  to  Tangier  before  he  was 
officially  notified  of  his  failure.  Simultaneously  with 
this  report  messages  from  Tangier  and  Berlin  asserted 
that  the  Sultan  desired  Germany  to  send  a  rival  mission 
to  Fez  for  the  arrangement  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
Neither  piece  of  news  was  altogether  unlikely,  but  it 
is  a  usual  experience  that  persistent  discussions  of  such 
situations  create  facts  by  spontaneous  generation.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Count  von  Tattenbach  will  go 
to  Fez  on  a  complimentary  mission  and  that  nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  the  feelings  of  the  Sultan 
towards  the  French  proposals.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  sort  of  press  campaign  has  been  organised  against 
M.  Delcass£  and  both  these  reports  provided  very  use- 
ful material.  The  publication  in  France  of  the  date 
and  manner  of  the  information  conveyed  to  the  German 
Government  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  is  a  defensive  reply  to  the  attack. 

Paris  is  delighted  at  another  "affaire  ",  which  promises 
well.  Arrests  continue  to  be  made  and  the  careers  of 
the  arrested  persons,  diversified  by  interviews  with 
their  wives,  sisters  and  cousins,  pad  out  many  columns 
of  every  paper.  The  charge  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced as  a  "plot  against  the  internal  security  of  the 
State ".  The  persons  arrested  are  three  captains  or 
ex-captains  in  the  army,  a  restaurant  keeper,  a  German 
commercial  agent  and  a  private  citizen  ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  nearly  all  the  names  indicate  a  foreign 
origin.  The  most  popular  view  is  that  the  conspiracy 
is  Royalist  and  its  prime  aim  the  kidnapping  of  the 
President  and  Cabinet  Ministers  and  chief  of  police. 
It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Loubet  himself  should  have  publicly 
laughed  at  his  own  danger.  It  has  tended  to  destroy 
the  reality  of  the  interest. 

By  a  happy  balancing  of  mistakes  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  able  to  introduce  the  Budget  with  a 
compliment  to  his  own  prescience.  The  income  of  the 
year  was  within  ^20,000  of  his  estimate,  on  the  wrong 
side,  an  astonishing  approximation  in  a  total  of 
^143,000,000  odd.  It  was  of  course  a  pure  fluke,  and 
the  capacity  in  two  wrongs  to  make  a  right  was  seldom 
better  illustrated.  Income-tax,  which  never  yet  failed 
to  surprise,  produced  ^1,250,000  above  the  estimate,  a 
gain  nicely  cancelled  by  a  loss  of  £1 ,370,000  on  beer  and 
spirits.  A  similarly  deficient  estimate  of  the  value  to  the 
revenue  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coal,  was  set  right  by  an 
exaggeration  of  the  tea  tax.  Happily  the  expenses  for 
the  year  were  less  accurately  gauged.  They  fell  by  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half ;  and  as  they  will  be  a  little  less  for 
the  coming  year,  while  income  will  grow,  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  estimate,  by  two  million  odd  on  the 
existing  taxes,  he  was  left  with  a  surplus  of  nearly 
three  millions.  But  when  examined  in  detail,  in  view 
of  the  recovery  of  trade,  the  estimate  of  the  increase  of 
customs  is  so  unreasonably  low  that  it  suggests  a  pre- 
paration for  a  dramatic  surplus  next  year.  Would  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  make  such  preparation 
for  future  reputation  if  he  expected  another  party  to 
bring  out  the  next  Budget? 

We  cannot  take  very  seriously  those  sketches  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  population  which  each  year  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives.  They  make  capital 
reading  the  day  after  the  Budget,  and  bits  from  them 
are  often  useful  to  the  cocoa  manufacturers  and  others 
for  advertisement.  But  here  in  the  main  the  value  of 
Budget  tit-bits  ends.  You  might  as  well  try  to  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  English  peasantry  by  rows  and  rows 
of  blue-book  figures  as  a  good  idea  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  an  average  Englishman  through  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  furnished  the  House  with  the  views 
on  the  drink  question  of  an  "  Inland  Revenue  supervisor 
of  experience".  This  gentleman  believes  that  "any 
increase  in  wages  in  the  future  will  be  spent  on  pleasure 
and  amusement  and  not  on  drink  ".  This  does  not  strike 
us  as  important  evidence.  Moreover,  is  not  drinking 
pleasure  and  amusement  ?  People,  we  are  told,  go  to 
music-halls  more  than  they  did.  Is  it  the  Chancellor's 
idea  of  "a  wave  of  sobriety"?  We  had  as  soon 
regard  it  as  a  wave  of  chastity. 


We  remember  a  London  Conservative  member  saying 
aloud,  quite  spontaneously,  to  his  neighbour,  and 
without  the  least  intent  to  offend,  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  was  speaking  on"1  some  Budget  resolutions — 
"  Pure  skittles,  you  know  !  "  It  summed  up  capitally 
what  was  going  on.  Pure  skittles  would  be  a  fair 
description  to  apply  to  a  great  part  of  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Tuff's  motion  on  Home  Rule  on  Wednesday  night 
in  the  House.  There  was  a  certain  overgrown  and 
awkward  schoolboyishness  about  the  thing  which  we 
scarcely  think  happy  from  a  Unionist  point  of  view. 
Frankly,  the  plan  was  to  pin  the-fluttering  Liberals  to 
the  Home  Rule  setting  board.  We  fear  the  fingers  of 
Mr.  Tuff  and  .Mr.  Plummer  are  not  quite  deft  and 
delicate  enough  for  such  work.  Mr.  Tuff  mixed  the 
specimens,  and  he  did  not  label  them  neatly.  If  by  and 
by  the  Unionist  leaders  have  to  put  up  a  member  to 
move  a  vote  of  censure,  and  turn  a  Liberal  Government 
out  of  office  over  some  Home  Rule  difficulty,  they  will 
be  certain  not  to  brief  either  Mr.  Tuff  or  Mr.  Plummer 
— somehow  the  names  in  this  connexion  sound  exactly 
as  though  they  came  from  Dickens. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  sure  not  to  set 
the  Irish  and  the  Liberals  by  the  ears  in  this  matter. 
He  happens  to  be  by  reputation — for  what  one  knows 
to  the  contrary,  even  by  conviction  perhaps — the  oldest 
Home  Rule  Liberal,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morley, 
on  the  Opposition  front  bench  to-day.  Mr.  Gladstone 
looked  to  him  for  support  twenty  years  ago  on  this 
question.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Gladstonians,  if  not 
actually  the  first,  to  speak  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
Hence  he  was  pretty  sure  to  cut,  in  Nationalist 
eyes  on  Wednesday  night,  a  respectable  figure,  and 
presently  Messrs.  Tuff  and  Plummer  had  the  pleasure 
for  all  their  pains  to  hear  Mr.  Redmond  paying  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  a  studied  compliment  and 
the  Liberals  cheering  a  part  of  Mr.  Redmond's  speech. 

As  a  fact  of  course  most  of  the  Liberals  are  un- 
happy over  the  Irish  outlook.  Several  of  their 
chiefs  admit  quite  openly  that  they  cannot  look  for  a 
strong  working  majority  over  both  Unionists  and 
Nationalists  at  the  next  election  ;  and  without  this, 
they  say,  there  is  no  real  security.  It  is  the  right 
Unionist  game  to  exacerbate  the  relations  between 
Liberal  and  Nationalist.  The  obvious  result  of  Wed- 
nesday's debate  was  if  anything  to  mitigate  their  rela- 
tions. A  division  might  have  ended  the  evening's  fun 
quite  differently;  but,  as  if  to  guard  against  this  un- 
pleasant ending  for  Liberals,  Mr.  Tuff  and  Mr.  Plummer 
between  them,  by  long  speech,  talked  away  the  least 
prospect  of  a  division.  A  very  gauche  affair  altogether. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell's  case  is  not  to  be  allowed  a 
rest.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Balfour  allotted  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  for  a 
sort  of  belated  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Wyndham  ;  and 
everyone  has  been  badgering  the  new  Secretary.  In 
reply  Mr.  Long  did  all  he  could,  took  his  stand  on  his 
own  autocracy,  and  for  the  future  his  under-secretary 
will  be  what  other  under-secretaries  are,  not  "  a  sort  of 
colleague ".  It  is  better  so  ;  but  we  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Long  will  not  further  assert  his  independence 
by  going  over  to  mere  coercion.  Mr.  Wyndham  could 
always  keep  his  temper  and  appreciate  the  difference 
between  Kelt  and  Saxon.  These  are  the  first  duties  of 
any  Irish  Secretary. 

If  anything  could  convert  an  intelligent  Unionist  to 
Home  Rule,  it  is  Mr.  Balfour's  annual  confession  of 
impotence  to  do  anything  to  remove  the  Irish  University 
grievance,  which  with  similarly  recurring  regularity  he 
annually  demonstrates  to  be  urgent  on  every  ground  of 
justice  and  national  expediency.  Home  Rule  Liberals 
are  entitled  to  say  they  propose  to  give  the  Irish  the 
power  to  deal  with  these  matters  themselves.  Unionists 
cannot.  Unionist  honour  requires  that  we  should 
be  able  to  say  that  Home  Rule  is  not  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  a  single  Irish  grievance.  While  the  Univer- 
sity grievance  remains,  Mr.  Balfour  cannot  say  that. 
And  what  is  the  obstacle  ?  Malignant  theological 
prejudice  or  sheer  stupidity.  How  many  men  of 
intellect  are  against  creating  a  university  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics?    Hardly  one, 
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save  only  the  Fellows  of  Trinity,  whose  opposition  may 
otherwise  be  accounted  for.  If  Mr.  Balfour  would 
take  his  life  in  his  hands  and  try  to  get  a  University 
Bill  through,  he  might  fare  much  better  than  he  thinks. 
As  for  the  election,  is  it  not  better  to  be  turned  out  for 
doing  something  than  for  doing  nothing? 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  inquire  what  particular  line  of 
business  Mr.  Coghill  has  experience  of,  for  on  Tuesday 
he  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  the  Government 
Redistribution  proposals  were  "serious",  or  whether 
they  were  merely  intended  for  the  "shop-window". 
Mr.  Balfour  did  not  quite  understand  the  contrast  here 
suggested.  Nor  can  anybody.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
Coghill,  commonly  so  cool  and  deliberate,  put  the 
question  too  hastily.  Surely  he  must  have  meant, 
Were  the  resolutions  "  genuine  "  or  were  they  merely 
fraudulent  ones  for  the  "  shop-window"?  It  is  pleasant 
for  the  Stoke-on-Trent  shopkeepers  to  know  what  their 
member  thinks  of  the  custom  of  window-dressing. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  to  the  Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club  on  Monday  was  not  in  a  tone  to 
promote  peace  amongst  Unionists.  He  frankly  faced 
the  probability  of  "  reprisals  ",  and  spoke  of  the  possible 
necessity  of  voting  for  a  free-trade  Home  Ruler  against 
a  Unionist.  These  party  divisions  are  unfortunate,  but 
tariff  reformers  at  any  rate  do  not  propose  in  any  case 
to  try  to  oust  a  Unionist  in  favour  of  a  Home  Ruler. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  justified  in  claiming  that  it  is  not 
his  following  that  are  disloyal  to  the  union.  In  the 
meantime  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  com- 
plete understanding  between  avowed  preferential 
traders  and  the  Unionist  centre.  There  is  no  serious 
friction,  but  it  was  as  well  to  clear  the  air  thoroughly. 

A  deal  of  fuss  is  being  made  over  the  failure  of 
Unionist  political  machinery  in  Brighton  ;  and  in  the 
clamour  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  yet  another 
election  there  is  impending.  But  we  do  not  regard  it 
as  likely  that  the  older  member  for  Brighton  will  respond 
to  the  rumours.  It  is  odd  that  in  Brighton  of  all 
places  any  candidate  should  fail  in  delicate  conciliation 
of  local  feeling.  The  place  is  for  ever  famous  for  the 
fine  audacity  of  Bobby  Peel  in  filching  from  Sir  William 
Marriott  the  affections  of  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
No  one  has  ever  approached  that  fervid  peroration 
when  he  shouted  to  his  audience  "  I  was  born  in  a 
Brighton  lodging-house,  I  have  lived  in  a  Brighton 
lodging-house  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  die 
in  a  Brighton  lodging-house ".  The  "lie  that  is  half 
a  truth  "  was  not  the  political  refuge  of  Bobby  Peel. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Gerald  Loder  would  seem  to  be 
a  peculiarly  hard  one.  Having  vacated  his  seat  at 
Brighton  in  order  to  become  a  junior  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  he  has  not  got  the  post  for  which  he  lost  his 
seat.  The  Prime  Minister,  when  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  at  first  said  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Loder  was  a  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury  or  not  ;  but 
afterwards,  having  apparently  sought  and  found  in- 
formation, he  declared  that  as  the  patent  had  not  been 
made  out  Mr.  Loder  was  not  a  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  the  office  was  still  vacant.  A  junior  lord  of 
the  Treasury  is  paid  ^1,200  a  year,  which  recalls 
Disraeli's  saying  that  "ambition  is  the  desire  to 
receive  ^1,200  a  year  :  opposition  is  the  endeavour 
to  receive  ^1,200  a  year  :  success  is  the  receipt  of 
^1,200  a  year."  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Loder  must 
still  be  classed  amongst  the  ambitious  but  unsuccessful 
politicians.  It  is  said  that  the  post  will  be  offered  to 
Colonel  Heneage  Legge,  as  St.  George's  Hanover 
Square  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  safe  Conservative  seat. 

"There  is  no  word  to  which  we  of  the  Liberal 
League  have  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  that 
word  efficiency  ",  said  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  speech  at 
the  League  dinner  on  Thursday.  And  there  is  no  word 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  sets  less  store  than  it  does 
by  this.  It  sets  much  more  store  by  his  jests  than  by 
the  proposals  for  efficiency  which  he  wishes  to  be  taken 
gravely.  To  complete  our  parliamentary  system,  Lord 
Rosebery  would  like  to  see  in  each  great  office  of  State 
a  talking  minister  and  an  acting  one.  The  proposal 
reminds  one  of  double  stars  ;  and  there  are  stars 
whose  shine  is  constantly  fluctuating  because  they  are 


so  near  to  neighbouring  stars  which  get  in  their  light. 
We  fancy  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  were  one  of  a  double- 
star  system  he  would  not  be  very  happy  if  his  li^ht 
were  subject  to  fluctuation  through  the  movements  of  a 
dark  neighbour. 

It  is  little  less  than  a  shame  and  a  scandal  that  not  a 
single  Conservative  statesman,  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  be  present  at  the  Greenwood 
dinner  last  Saturday,  or  even  write  a  line  of  apprecia- 
tion or  regret.  For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  Greenwood 
upheld  the  cause  of  Conservatism  in  the  press  with  a 
brilliancy  of  style,  a  breadth  of  view,  and  an  amplitude 
of  information  which  extorted  the  unstinted  praise  of 
his  political  opponents.  Yet  not  one  of  the  Ministers 
or  ex-Ministers,  whose  careers  he  made  possible,  and 
for  whom  he  helped  to  pave  the  way  to  office,  would 
forego  his  Saturday  night's  amusement  to  do  honour 
to  the  veteran  man  of  letters.  Mr.  John  Morley 
took  the  chair.  Mr.  Asquith  was  present,  and 
kindly  letters  were  read  from  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  These  are  the  men  whom 
Mr.  Greenwood  has  attacked  :  where  were  the  men 
whom  he  has  defended  ?  There  are  peerages  and 
baronetcies  galore  for  the  proprietors  of  the  blatant 
dailies,  as  a  reward  for  making  huge  fortunes  out  of 
the  exploitation  of  party  sentiment.  But  for  the  grace- 
ful scholar,  the  independent  gentleman,  who  is  satisfied 
with  having  done  his  country  some  service,  not  ten 
minutes  can  be  spared  from  the  bridge  table,  not  a  line 
of  sympathy,  not  a  note  of  gratitude  arrives.  Where 
was  Mr.  Balfour  on  Saturday  night? 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  politician  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  ;  and  amongst  these  Lord 
Newton  must  take  a  prominent  place.  His  address  to 
the  National  Service  League  on  the  necessity  of  a 
universal  system  of  naval  and  military  training  was 
marked  by  much  sound  common-sense,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  some  plain  but  unpalatable  truths.  He  com- 
pletely dissipated  the  fallacious  idea  that  a  system  of 
compulsion  leads  necessarily  to  the  prosecution  of 
military  adventure.  As  a  fact  it  does  exactly  the  con- 
trary ;  as  witness  the  fewer  continental  wars  since  its 
complete  establishment  amongst  great  nations  ;  whilst 
the  one  country  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  most  continuously  at  war  is  England,  clinging 
to  the  voluntary  system.  But  we  fear  that  it  will 
be  long  before  one  of  our  responsible  ministers  will 
have  the  courage  to  advocate  compulsion.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  veiled  way  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  recently 
done  so  ;  although  no  doubt  he  would  be  the  first  to 
deny  that  he  did  anything  of  the  kind.  The  idea  is 
unfortunately  still  in  its  infancy  ;  but  it  is  much  that 
in  this  country  it  has  even  been  born. 

The  County  Council  has  been  much  fluttered  by  the 
exhibition  in  the  lobby  of  designs  for  the  proposed 
new  hall  on  the  south  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Was  it  the  idea  that  they 
were  about  to  leave  Spring  Gardens  for  a  worthier 
chamber  which  prompted  the  debate  on  converting 
Trafalgar  Square  into  a  garden  ?  Unfortunately  the 
"leaving  gift"  to  the  neighbourhood  they  wish  to 
abandon  was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority.  The 
square,  it  was  decided,  may  be  a  "  gawk)'  puddle  of 
asphalt  ",  but  the  contention  was  accepted  as  final  that 
the  anti-tip  waiters,  the  anti-war  vegetarians,  and  other 
professional  demonstrators  would  be  lost  without  the 
admirable  platform  supplied  by  the  spaces  between 
Landseer's  lions.  So  the  asphalt  is  to  remain  littered 
with  disreputable  remnants  ;  and  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft's 
pleasant  suggestion  for  its  conversion  is  not  to  go 
before  that  excellent  body,  the  Committee  for  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces. 

Lord  St.  Helier  has  not  long  survived  after  the  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  letter  he  addressed  to  his  Bar  on 
his  retirement  from  the  Bench  nor  the  distinction  of  the 
peerage  which  lost  its  value  by  the  death  of  his  son. 
For  long  his  health  had  been  failing,  and  it  was  this 
which  decided  that  he  would  have  at  last  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  his  court.  He  was  an  ideal  president 
of  the  division.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  the 
mental  power  and  strong  character  of  his  predecessor 
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Lord  Hannen,  but  he  was  at  least  his  equal  in  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  his  judicial  demeanour.  He 
had  not  been  a  Divorce  Court  practitioner  while  at  the 
Bar,  and  his  reputation  was  chiefly  as  one  of  the  small 
band  of  ecclesiastical  law  experts,  and  the  holder 
of  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  chancellorships. 
Distinguished  at  the  University  in  his  early  years, 
he  was  never  greatly  famous  at  the  Bar,  but  he 
undoubtedly  acquired  distinction  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  made  a  judge.  He  was  the  first  non-political 
holder  of  the  office  of  judge  advocate-general — at  least 
in  recent  years,  and  he  clung  to  it  tenaciously.  His 
death  will  revive  the  questions  which  were  allowed  to 
rest  during  his  life. 

Lord  Chelmsford's  name  was  more  widely  known 
twenty-five  years  ago  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  kindly  estimable  soldier,  who  did 
not  perhaps  possess  the  requisite  strength  of  character 
for  a  successful  commander.  He  will,  of  course,  be 
best  remembered  by  the  Zulu  War,  where  almost 
persistent  ill-luck  dogged  his  footsteps.  But  all  his 
misfortunes  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the  appalling 
catastrophe  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Lord  Chelmsford  was 
indifferently  served  by  his  staff  and  subordinate 
commanders,  excepting  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller — both  then  at  the  very  zenith  of  their 
powers. 

He  was  nevertheless  fortunate  in  being  able  to  win 
the  battle  of  Ulundi  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  supersede  him. 
The  position  between  the  two  Generals  became  a  some- 
what delicate  one,  relieved,  however,  by  the  great 
consideration  with  which  Sir  Garnet  treated  Lord 
Chelmsford.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  in  their  obituary 
notices  have  stated  that  all  was  over  after  Ulundi.  This 
was  not  so.  After  the  battle  the  pursuit  of  the  Zulus 
was  for  some  unaccountable  reason  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  with  the  result  that  the  war  dragged  on 
for  some  time  longer.  This  was  Lord  Chelmsford's 
last  experience  of  active  service,  which  previously  had 
included  the  Crimean  and  Mutiny  campaigns. 

Eton  is  fortunate  in  having  Lord  Rosebery  for  spokes- 
man, and  he  spoke  with  his  usual  grace  and  unusual 
brevity  at  the  meeting  of  Old  Etonians  on  Tuesday. 
Dr.  Warre  has  been  at  Eton  over  forty  years  and  he 
is  too  well  known  to  Etonians  to  need  from  Lord 
Rosebery  or  anyone  else  any  enlargement  on  the 
privilege  of  giving  him  a  tribute  when  he  retires.  He 
is  not  among  the  greatest  of  headmasters,  but  on 
such  occasion  his  historical  place  does  not  matter 
much.  A  goodly  company  owe  him  gratitude,  and 
none  more  than  members  of  the  O.U.B.C.  What 
a  host  of  fine  oars  he  has  sent  up  to  Oxford  !  And 
how  was  it  that  the  governing  body  had  before  them 
the  claims  of  no  Oxford  man  for  the  vacant  place  ? 
On  the  question  of  their  final  selection  it  should  be 
known  that  many  of  their  critics  have  missed  the  mark. 
Mr.  Arthur  Benson  was  not  a  candidate.  His  growing 
affection  for  his  work  at  Cambridge  was  too  strong 
for  him.  If  this  was  Eton's  loss,  it  was  very  much 
Magdalene  College's  gain. 

Ruskin  poured  words  of  burning  anger  on  people  for 
not  looking  into  the  skies.  The  people  of  Cherbourg 
have  been  looking  up  so  much  lately  that  they  have 
found  a  new  star,  which,  for  its  wonderful  shine,  might 
be  bigger  than  Canopus.  Whole  families  have  been 
going  about  with  telescopes  and  optical  instruments 
of  all  sorts,  ricking  their  necks  horribly  by  gazing 
upward,  awestruck.  Some  were  afraid  of  this  new 
star  and  looked  for  some  world-catastrophe — like  Dr. 
Cumming  when  he  predicted  the  speedy  end  of  the 
world  by  fire  and  took  a  long  lease  of  a  new  house.  By 
order  of  the  port  admiral  seven  warships  in  the  harbour 
nightly  followed  the  great  new  star  out  to  sea  "  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  closer  inspection  ",  though  how  they 
could  get  nearer  the  star  by  quitting  the  harbour  is  not 
clear.  The  new  star  has  turned  out  to  be  Venus — who 
has  been  waning  during  the  last  few  weeks. 


THE  CONFERENCE  TRICK. 

AVE  for  the  intervention  of  the  Budget  debate,  a 
^      sort  of  island  in  a  sea  of  bubbles,  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Commons  can  hardly  have 
interested   anyone   who   had   other  occupation  than 
to  kill  time.    Did  it  matter  very  much  to  the  country 
what  is  talked  about  in  the  House,  one  might  weep 
over  these  grown-up  children,  these  elderly  babies, 
who  spend  their  time  in  throwing  resolutions,  which 
can  have  no  force  and  which  nobody  marks,  from 
one  side  to  another,  chuckling  with  delight  as  they 
see  the   shuttlecock   dance   impotently  through  the 
air.    Futile  fiscal  resolutions  and  Home  Rule   "  tu 
quoque's  "  may  afford  scope  for  ingenuity,  they  may  be 
a  fine  art,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  described  them  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  may  be  a  brilliant  exercise  in 
scoring ;   but  if  hon.   members  are  going  to  do  at 
Westminster  precisely  what  they  did  as  undergraduates 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Union  debates,  why  did 
they  not  stay  there  and  leave  room  at  Westminster  for 
men  of  maturer  minds  ?    However,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  chooses  to  starve  itself  on  sterile  unrealities, 
it  is  no  particular  regret  to  us.     The  country,  we 
imagine,  when  it  had  time  to  look  that  way,  would 
watch  the  House   sinking  into   a  decline  with  the 
most  unconcerned  detachment.    But  any  who  may  be 
very  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  the  House  should 
remember  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  they  will 
not  get  men  who  have  any  real  interests  in  life  to  go  into 
Parliament ;  except  the  very  few  who  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  obtaining  office.    Let  them  consider  how  the 
proposal   to   enter  the  House  struck  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  :  and  in  his  answer  Sir  Frederick  Treves  was 
typical  of  a  vast  number  of  the  best  men  we  have.  We 
feel  more  regret  at  the  appearance  of  something  of 
the  same   sort  of  playing  with  great  issues  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    The  Lords,  if  frigid,  and  often 
dull,  and  not  erring  on  the  side  of  energy,  are  usually 
businesslike.     They   seldom   speak  when  they  have 
nothing  to  say,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they 
do  not  speak  very  often  ;  and  what  they  do  say  gene- 
rally has  direct  relation  to  doing.    That  was  hardly 
the  case  with   Lord  Balfour's  motion  for  particulars 
of  the  Colonial  Conference.    He  could  quite  well  have 
put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  that  the  Government 
could  answer  them  without  fear  of  being  tripped  up  on 
a  side  issue.    There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
Lord  Balfour's  desire  to  have  more  precise  information 
of  the  Conference  than  the  Prime  Minister  had  promised. 
But  we  must  agree  with  Lord  Lansdowne  that  in  the 
terms  of  the  motion,  when  closely  examined,  there  is  not 
that  singleness  of  aim  :  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
justified  in  not  accepting  it.    To  ask  Ministers  to  agree 
to  the  proposition  that  the  desirability  of  calling  a  con- 
ference ought  not  to  be   submitted  to  the  country, 
until  it  had  been  informed  "under  what  conditions 
the  conference  would  be  summoned  ",  was  to  hold  up 
a  noose  for  the  Government  to  put  its  neck  into. 
"  Conditions"  may  mean  anything.    If  he  had  agreed 
to  this   motion,  Lord    Lansdowne  could   fairly  and 
logically  be  challenged  to  inform  the  world  of  every 
subject  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  of  the  terms  of 
the  motions,  and  of  the  method  of  procedure.  Endless 
wrangling  would  ensue  as  to  what  the  word ' '  conditions  " 
covered.     Precisely,   no   doubt,  what  Lord  Balfour 
wanted.    It  was  all  very  well  for  Lord  Lytton  to  say 
that  all  they  desired  was  to  get  the  fullest  information 
possible.    If  the  intention  was  thus  ingenuous,  much 
ingenuity  was  wasted  on  the  drafting.     They  could 
have  elicited  information  by  questions,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  hate  known  to  what  they  were  committed 
in  their  answers.    But  they  preferred  the  attempt  to 
commit  ministers  to  a  motion  in  very  indefinite  terms. 

It  is  unfortunate,  from  a  public  point  of  view,  that 
the  free-traders  in  the  House  of  Lords  thus  elected  to 
play  a  sort  of  trick  on  the  Government,  if  they  could, 
rather  than  take  straightforward  steps  to  obtain  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  suggested  conference.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  connexion  with  the  whole  proposal 
that  does  want  clearing  up.  At  present  it  is  hardly 
intelligible.  Indeed  there  is  so  much  in  the  history, 
or  evolution,  of  the  conference  move  that  has  at  any 
rate  the  appearance  almost  of  a  trick  rather  than  a 
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policy  that  ministers  should  welcome  a  fair  opening, 
which  Lord  Balfour's  motion  did  not  gtVe  them,  to 
explain  matters  to  the  public.  Do  the  Govern- 
ment realise  how  much  the  ambiguity  and  un- 
reality that  hangs  about  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion is  telling  on  the  country  ?  Why  can  they 
not  learn  that  fine-spun  politics  have  no  fascination  for 
the  ordinary  Englishman?  The  fact  does  remain  that 
Mr.  Balfour  first  refused  to  call  a  conference  to  con- 
sider fiscal  policy.  Shortly  afterwards  he  agreed  to 
do  it,  only,  however,  on  the  condition  precedent  of 
approval  of  the  conference  by  the  country  in  a  general 
election.  The  decision  of  the  conference  ,  if  favourable 
was  to  be  again  submitted  to  the  constituencies  here, 
and,  presumedly,  in  the  colonies.  If  this  was  not  to  be 
a  special  conference,  independent  of  the  one  recurring  in 
the  ordinary  course  next  year,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  country  at  all,  and  the 
whole  conference  policy  becomes  sound  and  fury.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  special  conference  created  for 
this  one  purpose,  many  essential  points  about  it  require 
to  be  made  plain  before  the  electorate  could  possibly 
give  an  intelligent  vote.  You  cannot  ask  the  public  to 
.approve  of  the  summoning  of  a  conference  in  blank. 
True,  it  was  obvious  to  everybody,  except  apparently 
Lord  Balfour,  that  the  conference  could  not  bind  any- 
body, except  by  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  had  made  it  plain  that  before  action  was 
taken  on  the  conference's  decision  the  constituencies 
were  again  to  be  consulted.  We  also  know  that  the 
conference  is  to  be  free  to  discuss  every  aspect  of  the 
whole  question  of  fiscal  policy.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  the  delegates  are  to  be  chosen  ;  we  do  not  know 
how  many  there  are  to  be.  What  is  to  be  done  to 
make  the  delegation  honestly  representative  ?  How  is 
the  crucial  difficulty  of  selecting  British  members  to  be 
met  ?  The  fiscal  opinions  of  everybody  who  is  anybody 
are  known  :  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  delegates 
with  open  minds.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  talk  of  it.  Are 
they  then  to  be  free  traders,  preferential  traders,  mere 
retaliators,  or  "hard-shell"  protectionists?  And  if 
every  description  of  opinion  is  represented,  in  what 
proportion  ?  This  difficulty  of  the  British  representa- 
tion seems  to  us  so  great  as  to  rob  the  whole  pro- 
posal of  actuality.  And  we  cannot  admit  that  there  is 
anything  captious  in  the  demand  of  the  public  to  be 
told  plainly  what  is  to  be  the  British  representation 
and  on  what  basis  it  is  to  be  selected  before  they 
refuse  or  grant  assent  to  the  summoning  of  the  con- 
ference at  all. 

The  whole  difficulty  is  one  of  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Ascertain  first  the  mind  of  the  people  here 
and  in  the  colonies  on  the  principle  of  a  preferential 
imperial  tariff,  involving  a  tax  on  food  stuffs,  and  then 
a  conference  can  get  to  work,  supposing,  of  course,  the 
answer  is  yes  :  otherwise  the  question  drops.  If  an 
election  returns  a  government  favourable  to  the  policy 
of  preference,  that  government  would  necessarily 
summon  an  imperial  conference  to  draw  up  a  concrete 
scheme  embodying  the  policy  approved  in  principle  by 
the  whole  people.  It  would  be  possible  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, imperial  and  colonial,  to  make  the  members 
of  that  conference  plenipotentiaries.  More  probably 
the  scheme  of  the  conference  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislatures  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  Bill,  an 
identical  Bill  for  the  British  and  the  colonial  Parlia- 
ments, ratifying  the  commercial  treaties  scheduled. 
This  is  a  practicable  plan  ;  the  plan  of  a  conference 
first  and  an  election  afterwards  surely  is  not. 


THE  BUDGET. 


AA^E  arestrongly  attracted  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
*  »  Iain's  method  of  exposition.  To  borrow  a  curi- 
ously characteristic  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (applied 
to  a  book)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech 
was  "clear  though  concise";  and  it  was  unpreten- 
tious. It  was  a  plain  statement  of  accounts,  with- 
out divagations  into  morality  or  metaphysics,  and 
without  feeble  jokes  at  the  expense  of  dead  or  living 
subjects  of  taxation.  The  Budget  is  so  essentially 
the  story  of  the  nation's  life  for  the  past  year  that 
the  temptation  to  lecture  on   drinking  or  smoking, 


or  like  Doctor  Slop  to  "  hang  heavy  weights  on  little 
wires  "  by  speculating  on  things  in  general,  has  been 
irresistible  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  predecessors.  In  the 
hand  of  a  genius  like  Gladstone  or  Disraeli  the  Budget 
speech  becomes  an  entrancing  commentary  on  national 
progress  or  decline.  But  smaller  men  are  apt 
to  make  it  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  with  their  wide 
inferences  from  narrow  premisses  and  their  obvious 
homilies.  We  therefore  thank  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain for  his  sober  relevance  and  brevity.  As  to  the 
ability  of  the  statement,  beyond  its  arrangement,  there 
is  not  much  to  say,  because  it  was  so  obvious,  so 
inevitable  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  could  not,  as  he 
said  himself,  have  done  anything  but  what  he  did. 
The  surplus  brought  forward  from  last  year  was 
.£1,414,000.  After  applying  .£1,000,000  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  unfunded  debt,  and  after  making  his 
estimate  for  the  coming  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  at  his  disposal  for  the  reduction  of  taxes 
£"1,972,000.  What  could  he  do  with  it  but  take  two- 
pence off  tea  ?  A  penny  off  the  income-tax  would 
cost  £"2,200,000,  and  the  surplus  was  short  of  that. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  obvious  and  inevitable  that  the 
duty  on  tea  should  be  reduced  from  8d.  a  lb.  to  6d., 
and  equally  inevitable  that  the  Income-tax  should  re- 
main at  the  indefensibly  high  figure  of  a  shilling.  It 
is  clearly  a  poor  man's  Budget,  as  it  is  of  course  the 
cheap  low-class  teas  that  feel  the  duty.  At  8d.  the 
duty  is  more  than  the  cost  of  production  of  certain 
teas  ;  while  the  purchasers  of  "  orange  pekoe  "  pay  the 
same  price  whatever  the  tax.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  2d. 
will  therefore  be  divided  between  the  working  class 
and  the  tea  trade,  including  growers,  importers,  and 
distributors.  As  Ceylon  has  had  two  short  crops, 
owing  to  bad  weather,  the  relief  to  the  trade  has  come 
in  the  nick  of  time.  The  receipts  from  income-tax  have 
exactly  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  now 
reach  the  enormous  figure  of  £3 1 ,000,000.  The  amount, 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  point,  as  it  may  be  said 
the  national  income  has  increased.  The  significant 
thing  is  the  proportion  of  direct  to  indirect  taxation. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells  us  that  direct 
taxes  (i.e.  income-tax  and  inhabited  house  duty)  are  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxation  of  the  country. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
people  who  pay  income-tax  ;  but  the  best  authorities 
put  it  at  a  figure  between  500,000  and  1,000,000.  It  is 
almost  equally  difficult  to  get  at  the  aggregate  of 
individual  incomes  which  make  the  total  national 
income  as  distinguished  from  its  revenue.  If  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles  is  correct  in  stating  that  one-third  of 
the  national  income  pays  income-tax,  the  national 
income  must  be  something  like  £"2,000,000,000,  for 
it  wants  an  income  of  ,£700,000,000,  to  produce 
_£3 1,000,000  at  5  per  cent,  or  is.  in  the  pound,  allow- 
ing for  the  statutory  abatements.  It  is  however  clear 
that  a  number  of  persons  well  under  1,000,000  (out  of 
a  population  of  43,000,000)  pay  more  than  half  the 
total  tax  revenue  directly.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
injustice.  These  same  persons,  who  pay  by  direct 
taxes  50  per  cent,  of  the  national  expenditure,  pay 
as  the  heads  of  establishments  a  large  proportion 
of  the  indirect  taxes  on  commodities.  It  is  an  old 
injustice,  which,  we  fear,  will  never  be  remedied  so 
long  as  the  payers  of  income-tax  are  so  small  a  section 
of  the  electorate.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
coal  and  sugar  duties  have  contributed  so  materially  to 
the  revenue.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  selfish 
clamour  of  the  coal  merchants  and  the  confectioners, 
and  we  hope  that  these  two  taxes  will  form  part  of  our 
permanent  tariff. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  admission  that  the  general  business  of 
the  country  is  slowly  improving,  and  that  the  cloud  of 
depression  which  has  hung  like  a  pall  over  financial 
enterprise  for  nearly  four  years  is  gradually  lifting. 
The  cotton  trade  and  the  iron  and  steel  trade  have 
undoubtedly  brightened  up  in  the  last  half-year,  and  when 
these  two  trades  are  doing  badly  every  kind  of  financial 
business  is  apt  to  droop.  The  shrinkage  in  the  values 
of  securities  and  the  consequent  losses  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  are  facts  that  are  only  too  present  to 
the  minds  of  most  of  us.  It  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  modern  times  for  two  wars  to  follow  so  closely  upon 
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one  another  as  the  South  African  and  Russo-Japanese 
wars.  And  though  there  will  be  no  real  revival  of  busi- 
ness until  there  is  peace,  it  is  well  to  know  that  not  in 
feverish  haste,  but  by  gradual  steps,  our  commercial 
community  is  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
opening  for  trade  in  the  Far  East.  How  severely  the 
class  of  shopkeepers  and  they  who  live  on  the  interest 
of  investments  have  suffered  by  this  prolonged  stag- 
nation only  those  behind  the  scenes  like  bankers  are 
aware.  But  we  must  keep  up  our  spirits  by  leaning  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  cold  and  cautious 
anticipations.  The  one  really  disquieting  topic  in  the 
Budget  statement  is  the  substantial  and  continuous 
decline  of  the  revenue  from  alcohol.  It  is  no  mere 
change  of  fashion,  such  as  the  substitution  of  whisky 
for  claret  or  ginger-ale  for  the  headier  compounds 
of  Burton.  Nor  is  it  mainly  due  to  the  bad  times, 
though  we  believe  that  the  diminished  spending 
power  of  all  classes  has  more  to  do  with  the  matter 
than  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  willing  to  concede. 
The  great  falling  off  in  excise  and  customs  duties  on 
wines  and  spirits  and  beer  is  due  to  the  changed  habits 
of  the  people,  who  spend  less  on  "booze"  and  more 
on  outdoor  amusements,  travelling,  and  theatres. 
From  the  physical  and  moral  point  of  view  nothing 
could  be  better  than  this  rationalisation  of  popular 
pleasure.  But  from  the  financial  point  of  view  it  left  a 
gap  in  last  year's  revenue  of  no  less  than  370,000. 
If,  as  is  more  than  likely,  this  gap  goes  on  widening, 
how  is  it  to  be  filled  up  ?  There  are  only  two  alter- 
natives before  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  taxation,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  in  all  directions. 


JAPAN  AND  FINAL  PERSEVERANCE. 

THE  prompt  denial  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
been  asked  by  the  belligerent  parties  to  act  as 
peacemaker  disposes  of  any  hopes  of  the  early  inter- 
vention of  the  only  great  power  whose  mediation 
might  be  acceptable  both  to  Russia  and  Japan.  Know- 
ing that  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  either  to  obtain 
that  mediation,  we  may  be  sure  that  so  far  both  mean 
to  conduct  their  affairs  themselves — to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  if  necessary,  to  make  peace  without  outside 
aid  if  it  be  possible. 

The  prospects  of  peace  are  not  improved  by  Russia's 
latest  defeats,  nor  will  they  be  ensured  even  if  Japanese 
armies  march  in  triumph  to  Harbin  or  if  Vladivostok, 
Russia's  pride  upon  the  Pacific  littoral,  goes  the  way 
of  Port  Arthur.  Even  if  these  new  humiliations  are 
added,  as  they  may  be  before  many  more  months,  to 
the  many  bitter  ones  which  Russia  has  experienced, 
what  after  all  will  their  consequences  be  to  her  ?  She 
will  still  remain  a  great  European  Power,  able  to 
make  her  voice  heard  and  strength  felt  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  and  her  vitality  as  a  European  nation 
will  not  be  decisively  affected  even  by  the  entire  loss 
of  her  Far  Eastern  possessions  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  ambition  to  extend  those  possessions. 
Peace  Russia  would  no  doubt  make  readily  if  it  could 
be  done  without  any  surrender  of  her  own  acknowledged 
territory,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  or  a  permanent 
limitation  of  her  power  on  the  Pacific.  But  Japan  will 
not  consent  to  terms  of  peace  which  do  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  large  enough  fully  to 
recoup  the  expenses  she  has  already  incurred  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  to  enable  her  to  start,  on  its 
conclusion,  on  a  further  career  of  naval  expansion.  The 
Japanese  people  individually  have  never  been  able  to 
recognise,  even  in  the  most  speculative  commercial 
transactions,  any  conceivable  reason  why  they  should 
lose  money.  Nationally,  they  will  be  just  as  little  likely 
to  do  so  on  account  of  a  war  which  they  regard  as 
forced  upon  them  and  throughout  which  they  have  had 
an  unbroken  series  of  successes. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  indemnity  comes  that  of 
the  island  of  Saghalin,  which  has  for  thirty  years  been 
an  acknowledged  colony  of  Russia  but  was  formerly 
included  within  the  dominions  of  the  Mikado.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  very  little  less  than  that  of  Ireland 
and  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  Japanese  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Honshiu,  and  its  commercial 


possibilities  are  of  the  highest.  Its  fisheries  and 
forests  are  already  well  known  and  tested  ;  its  mineral 
and  agricultural  potentialities  are  believed  to  contain 
even  greater  sources  of  wealth.  The  Japanese  consider 
that  the  island  was  unjustly  wrested  from  them  when 
they  could  not  resist  and  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to 
a  great  military  Power,  but  they  have  never  ceased  to 
regret  its  loss,  and  "  Karafuto  Kwaifuku  "  (recovery 
from  Saghalin  sickness)  has  always  been  a  national 
longing.  Russia  has,  during  her  occupation,  mainly 
used  the  island  as  a  convict  station  for  the  very  worst 
classes  of  her  criminals.  She  has  done  little  to  develop 
its  great  resources,  and  the  little  she  has  done  has  been 
with  the  assistance  of  Japanese  labour.  But  since  it 
commands  the  great  part  of  the  Siberian  coast-line, 
above  all  that  portion  which  gives  access  to  the  Amur 
Valley,  its  strategic  value  is  of  immense  importance, 
and  its  retrocession  to  Japan  would  only  be  assented 
to  in  the  very  last  extremity.  Finally,  the  press  of 
Japan  has  proclaimed  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
that  no  conditions  will  be  accepted  which  do  not  guar- 
antee the  continuance  of  peace  for  many  generations 
to  come — no  terms  which  admit  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  war  as  soon  as  Russia  has  been  able  to  re- 
cuperate her  losses.  That  can  be  secured  only  by 
Russia's  extinction  as  a  formidable  naval  power  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  a  strict  limitation  to  the  number  of 
war  ships  which  she  may  commission  in  those  waters 
and  the  inhibition  to  maintain  a  fortified  base  for  their 
accommodation.  For  these  conditions  Japan  has  a 
direct  precedent  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sevastopol 
clauses  of  the  Crimean  treaty,  but  peace  on  such  terms 
would  mean  the  absolute  abandonment  by  Russia  of  all 
her  ambition  in  the  Far  East  for  a  century  at  least. 

Her  own  history  may  guide  Russia  as  to  her  policy. 
If  her  army  is  driven  out  of  Harbin,  as  it  has  already 
been  driven  out  of  Liao  Yang  and  Mukden,  she  may 
retreat  into  Siberia,  just  as  Peter  the  Great  did  before 
Charles  XII.,  and  Alexander  before  Napoleon.  No 
intoxication  of  success  will,  we  imagine,  tempt  the 
Japanese  generals  to  follow  the  examples  and  risk  the 
fate  of  Charles  XII.  or  Napoleon,  and  a  condition  of 
stalemate,  when  neither  side  can  inflict  further  injury 
on  the  other,  may  therefore  be  reached  which  will  only 
be  terminated  by  the  complete  exhaustion  of  either 
or  both.  Present  conditions  may  seem  to  point 
conclusively  to  the  prior  exhaustion  of  Russia.  Her 
foreign  credit  has  reached  its  utmost  limit.  Her 
domestic  financial  capacity  is  severely  strained.  In- 
ternal discord  is  pronounced.  Japanese  credit,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  is  at  its  highest  flow.  Her 
latest  foreign  and  domestic  loans  have  provided  her 
with  ample  means  to  defray  all  the  cost  of  the  war,  at 
the  most  liberal  estimate,  till  June  1906.  Her  state 
owned  railways,  which  are  still  entirely  unpledged, 
yield  an  annual  profit  of  over  ^900,000,  so  that  she  has 
an  ample  security  to  offer  for  another  foreign  loan  of 
fifteen  to  seventeen  millions,  should  she  require  it, 
and  behind  the  railways  she  has  the  valuable  opium 
and  camphor  monopolies  of  Formosa  to  fall  back  on. 
Her  people  are  united  by  ties  of  patriotism  perhaps 
unequalled  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  recalling 
Sweden  at  its  zenith.  Her  army  and  navy  are  naturally 
full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  in  their  leaders  and  in 
their  organisation.  Every  material  consideration  of  the 
present  seems  therefore  to  favour  Japan  and  to  show 
the  Russian  outlook  in  the  darkest  colours. 

But  history  has  taught  us  how  great  Russian 
endurance  can  be,  and  even  this  war  has  furnished 
abundant  proof  of  the  capacity  of  her  generals  and 
soldiers  for  recovering  from  staggering  blows.  We 
have  no  similar  means  of  estimating  the  endurance  of 
the  Japanese.  As  the  French  the  Japanese  soldiers  are 
full  of  dash  and  reckless  bravery  when  called  upon 
to  advance ;  but  if  a  recurrence  of  the  conditions  which 
drove  Napoleon  from  Moscow  should  ever  necessitate 
an  order  for  retreat,  would  it  be  carried  out  with  the 
efficiency  that  has  characterised  the  Japanese  advance  ? 
And  is  the  Japanese  character  such  that  either  nation 
or  soldiers  could  endure  the  monotonous  weariness  of 
campaigns  prolonged  over  several  years,  unrelieved  by 
the  excitement  of  pitched  battles  or  the  glory  of  great 
victories?  Three  hundred  jears  ago  Japan  carried  on 
a  war  in  Korea  for  over  six  years,  throughout  which 
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she  had  a  scarcely  less  unbroken  military  success  than 
she  has  had  in  the  present.  Bui  both  nation  and 
soldiers  were  utterly  sick  of  it  long  before  the  end. 
Both  were  held  to  it  only  by  the  stern  determination  ot 
the  ambitious  autocrat  who  has  been  termed  the 
Napoleon  of  Japan,  and  when  he  died,  the  nation 
was  unanimous  in  purchasing-  the  termination  of  the 
war  by  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  had  been  gained 
throughout  it.  Nostalgia  is  as  marked  a  trait  in  the 
Japanese  character  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  Irish  or  Swiss 
■peasant.  It  attacks  them  even  in  their  own  country  if 
away  from  their  native  districts.  The  Imperialist  forces 
were  not  free  from  it  in  the  Satsuma  rebellion  after  only 
a  year's  campaigning,  and  several  years  in  Manchuria, 
amidst  natural  surroundings  as  opposite  as  the  poles 
to  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  may  easily 
cause  homesickness  to  appear  among  the  troops  in 
Manchuria  and  impair  the  spirit  which  has  hitherto 
carried  them  in  triumph  through  every  difficulty.  The 
prolonged  endurance  of  the  people  is  just  as  much  an 
unknown  quantity  as  that  of  the  soldiers.  It  has  never 
yet  been  tested.  No  pinch  of  financial  difficulty  has 
ever  yet  fallen  on  them,  and  if  it  comes,  will  their 
patriotism  and  determination  enable  them  to  bear  it 
with  the  fortitude  that  is  shown  by  their  enemy,  even 
when  apparently  bleeding  to  death  ?  Our  own  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  with  all  its  striking  qualities, 
does  not  enable  us  to  share  in  the  general  confidence 
that  they  will,  or  that  Japan's  ultimate  triumph  is 
already  sure,  if  the  only  terms  on  which  she  will  listen 
to  a  suggestion  of  peace  are  based  entirely  on  the 
principle  of  Vae  Victis. 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

N/TR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  the  Liberal-Unionist  Club  on  Wednesday, 
invited  public  attention  to  the  new  German  treaties 
with  which  we  dealt  a  fortnight  ago.  Those 
treaties,  which,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  reminded  us,  were 
concluded  independently  of  England,  bind  Germany 
and  seven  other  countries  in  Central  Europe  to  grant  [ 
mutual  concessions  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  and  facilities  i 
for  commerce — sometimes  more  valuable  than  tariffs. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Com-  I 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  report  detailing  the 
probable  effect  of  the  proposed  new  German  tariff  was 
laid  before  the  German  Government  through  the  usual 
Foreign  Office  channels.  No  similar  report  has  been 
drawn  up  since  the  general  tariff  received  the  sanction  1 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  conventional  tariff,  which 
consists  of  the  general  tariff  as  modified  in  detail  by 
the  various  treaties,  has  been  published  ;  nor  has  any 
authoritative  statement  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  non-tariff  clauses  of  the  several  treaties  in  restricting 
and  checking  trade  between  Germany  and  this  country. 
We  are  aware,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  well  to  remind 
us,  that  even  "  if  we  had  protested  we  could  not 
have  pressed  it  to  a  successful  issue  so  long  as  we  had 
no  weapon  with  which  to  fight ".  There  might  have 
been  some  feeling  of  satisfaction,  however,  if  we  knew 
the  protest  had  been  made,  and  were  made  aware  that 
the  Government  were  keenly  alive  to  our  interests 
abroad.  Whether  or  not  we  made  any  protests  or 
representations,  the  sequel  shows  that  neither  these, 
nor  any  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  business  men  of 
this  country,  have  secured  a  single  iota  of  concession  or  I 
relaxation  in  the  subsequent  modifications  which  the  I 
general  tariff  had  to  undergo.  We  cannot  discover  a 
•single  instance  in  the  thousands  of  rates  which  comprise 
the  new  German  tariff  where  any  reduction  of  the 
original  general-tariff  rate  nas  been  made  except  as  a 
definite  concession  to  one  or  more  of  the  treaty 
countries.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  if  we  had 
the  power  to  negotiate,  or  possessed  a  weapon 
with  which  we  could  fight,  that  our  representations 
would  not  have  secured  substantial  reductions  and 
concessions  in  the  proposed  tariffs. 

The  attention  of  business  men  throughout  the  country 
has,  in  the  last  few  days,  been  directed  to  this  question 
by  the  very  useful  memorandum  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  every  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  leading 
manufacturer  in  the  country  from  the  offices  of  the  Tariff 


Commission.  The  main  purpose  of  that  memorandum 
is  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the 
new  treaties  and  tariffs  upon  the  trade  of  the  various 
districts.  It  points  to  the  enormous  subdivision  which 
characterises  the  new  German  tariff,  which,  among  other 
j  effects,  must  increase  enormously  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  an  import  trade  in  Germany.  The 
new  German  tariff  contains  946  tariff  numbers  as  against 
387  numbers  in  the  tariff  of  1879;  the  new  Austrian 
tariff  contains  659  as  against  356  in  the  tariff  of 
1882  ;  while  the  Swiss  tariff  now  contains  1,164 
numbers  as  against  723  in  the  tariff  of  1891.  This 
specialisation  has  the  further  effect  of  enabling  the 
various  Governments  to  exclude  any  particular  class  of 
goods.  It  does  not  need  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
see the  effect,  for  example,  on  the  imports  of  small 
machines  weighing,  say,  two  hundred-weights  when 
the  duty  is  found  to  have  risen  from  3  to  12  shillings,  an 
increase  of  300  per  cent.  The  original  proposal  for  this 
particular  type  of  machine  was  a  tariff  of  20  shillings  ; 
the  reduction  to  12  shillings  was  a  special  concession 
to  Belgium,  which  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  of 
special  interest  to  that  country.  We  give  it  here  as  an 
example  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made.  We 
are  large  exporters  of  textile  machinery  to  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  the  increased  duty, 
even  though  it  amounts  to  33  per  cent,  only  on  this 
type,  will  most  certainly  have  the  effect  of  reducing  and 
restricting  to  a  very  considerable  extent  our  former 
trade  to  the  continent. 

An  effective  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  argument  that 
however  much  foreign  states  may  raise  their  tariffs  or 
impose  restrictions  on  imports,  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  not  affected,  because  the  most-favoured- 
nation treatment,  which  this  country  universally  enjoys, 
makes  it  impossible  to  discriminate  prejudicially  against 
us,  is  found  in  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
various  tariffs,  and  the  statistics  which  accompany  them 
in  the  official  German  edition.  It  appears  from  these,  to 
take  but  two  instances,  that  the  concessions  secured  by 
Germany  in  the  1891  treaty  with  Italy  enabled  52  per 
cent,  of  her  exports  to  that  country  in  1902  to  be  bound 
by  the  Italian  "conventional"  tariff.  In  the  case  of 
Austria-Hungary  no  less  than  62  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  from  Germany  came  under  the  conventional 
tariff.  Compare  this  vyith  the  statement  made  last 
year  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
he  stated  that  out  of  a  total  export  trade  from  this 
country  to  Germany,  amounting  to  675  million  marks, 
only  2*6  per  cent. — about  one-fortieth — received  the 
advantage  of  the  most-favoured-nation  treaty  between 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  perhaps 
an  exaggeration,  born  of  exasperation,  to  say  that 
this  treaty  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  since, 
instead  of  being  beaten  with  forty  stripes,  it  secures 
that  we  shall  be  beaten  with  thirty-nine  only.  It  is 
not  necessarily  an  active,  it  is  more  frequently  a 
passive  discrimination  which  is  levelled  at  us.  As 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says  :  "  An  advantage  given  to 
France  in  the  import  of  claret,  to  Austria  in  the 
import  of  Tokay,  to  Russia  in  the  import  of  petro- 
leum, may  be  excellent  to  the  exports  of  France, 
of  Austria,  and  of  Russia,  but  it  does  not  advan- 
tage in  any  particular  the  trade  which  we  have  a 
right  to  contemplate  on  the  part  of  this  country  ". 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  commerce  of  this 
country  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Disguise  it  from 
ourselves  as  we  may,  and  ignoring  its  precept  as  the 
free-trade  Liberals  and  the  press  have  consistently 
done,  we  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  being 
driven  forward  to  a  grave  economic  crisis.  The  pre- 
vious treaties  succeeded  in  restricting  the  natural 
development  of  our  trade  to  the  continent.  The  figures 
we  gave  when  we  last  dealt  with  this  question  showed 
that  in  ten  years  our  trade  with  the  seven  treaty 
countries  had  increased  by  about  5  per  cent.,  while  the 
German  trade  with  the  same  countries  had  increased  by 
upwards  of  40  per  cent.  The  figures  for  some  of  the 
individual  countries  show  even  more  striking  results. 
Between  1894  and  1902  the  Russian  imports  from  Ger- 
many rose  from  14, 300,000  to  ,£20,800,000  an  increase 
of  45  per  cent.  ;  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
fell  from  ^13,300,000  to  ^9,900,000  a  decline  of  26  per 
cent.    This  is,  we  admit,  an  extreme  example  but  it  is 
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illustrative  of  the  general  tendencies  observable  through- 
out the  continent.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  this 
transformation  of  the  commerce  of  the  continent  is  due, 
or  is  directly  traceable,  to  the  concessions  procured  by 
Germany  in  the  famous  "December"  and  subsequent 
treaties  which  gave  her  differential  advantages  of  a 
substantial  kind  over  any  other  country.  No  wonder, 
then,  our  manufacturers  should  be  apprehensive  of  the 
effects  of  the  new  treaties  in  restricting  still  further  the 
valuable  continental  markets.  For  the  last  decade  we 
have  been  driven  to  supplying  them  with  high-class 
specialities  which  they  did  not  make  so  well  or  so 
cheaply  themselves.  There  is  no  other  market  in  the 
world  to  which  these  goods  could  be  exported. 
The  large  outlay  on  machinery  for  the  production  of 
these  special  goods  will  be  entirely  lost ;  the  men 
who  have  been  trained  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods  will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  The  machinery 
will  be  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap  ;  the  workmen  may 
emigrate  ;  the  mills  will  disappear.  Those  manufac- 
turers who  remain  in  the  field  will  be  driven  to  exploit 
still  further  the  home  market,  the  only  one  remaining 
which  can  absorb  these  goods  ;  a  price-cutting  war  will 
rage  fiercely,  stimulated  at  times  by  dumping  from  the 
continent ;  bankruptcies  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
more  workmen,  more  mills  will  disappear  ;  distress  will 
abound  in  all  our  leading  industrial  centres.  This  is 
the  economic  crisis  which  we  believe  to  be  impending  ; 
it  would  be  short-sighted  policy  to  ignore  it. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises :  Can  anything 
be  done  to  ward  off  the  full  effects  of  the  blow  which 
we  know  to  have  been  aimed  at  us  ?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  we  must  recover  our  power  of  negotia- 
tion. This  necessarily  saddles  us  with  the  obligation 
of  persuading  foreign  countries  that  the  freedom  of 
our  market  is  a  valuable  concession  for  which  they 
pay  nothing,  and  that  it  cannot  be  retained  or  renewed 
without  a  concession  of  corresponding  value  being 
returned.  This  involves  the  policy  of  negotiatory 
tariffs  which  Mr.  Balfour  approves.  Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  this  policy  we  know  that  it  could 
not  now  be  made  operative  at  the  earliest  before  1917, 
since  the  New  Central  European  treaties  do  not  expire, 
and  cannot  be  denounced,  before  that  date.  We  are 
thus  driven  to  the  only  remaining  remedy,  that 
of  Imperial  commercial  development  which  is  the 
principal  object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  We 
must  endeavour  to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce  in 
our  colonies  which  will  secure  to  our  products  preferen- 
tial treatment  over  those  of  foreign  countries.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  concede  like  preferential  treatment 
to  the  products  of  the  colonies  on  entering  this  market. 
That  is  a  policy  which  will,  in  the  end,  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  the  commercial  organisation  of  the  con- 
tinental countries.  It  is  a  factor  in  the  situation  which 
was  entirely  left  out  of  account  when  the  new  tariff 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  treaties  negotiated.  It  is  a 
factor  which,  as  Mr.  Hewins  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
patriots' Club,  will  cause  the  whole  of  the  elaborate 
edifice  to  "  crumble  to  pieces  ". 


SACRILEGE  IN  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER. 

IN  reflecting  on  the  difficulties  in  the  present  religious 
position  in  France,  it  is  impossible  not  to  forget 
that  they  are  mainly  traceable  to  the  fatuous  policy 
that  in  1790  sacrificed  the  old  Gallican  Church  to 
Jansenist  spite,  philosophic  atheism  and  revolutionary 
brigandage.  The  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  ancien 
regime  had  no  doubt  its  abuses  anomalies  and  corrup- 
tions. Putting  dogma  aside,  it  bore  a  strikingly  close 
resemblance  to  the  Anglican  establishment  of  the  later 
Georgian  day.  It  needed  neither  the  assassination 
of  its  prelates,  nor  even  the  robbery  of  its  tithes 
and  domains  ;  but  such  a  healthy  equalisation  of  its 
endowments  among  its  bishops  and  clergy  as  has  been 
effected  in  our  own  Church  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission. Had  the  French  nation  been  content  with 
such  a  jog-trot  style  of  reform,  Ultramontanism  would 
never  have  beaten  Gallicanism,  the  poverty  of  the 
French  curd  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  scandals 
of  Christendom  and  M.  Combes  (who  has  lately  been 
lamenting  the  subservience  of  the  French  priesthood  to 


its  episcopate)  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Monsieur  l'Abbe  from  the  security  of"  a  canonical  free- 
hold keep  not  only  his  Bishop,  but  even  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  at  a  proper  distance. 

Granting  the  Revolution  and  its  works,  some  kind  of 
a  Concordat  was  probably  a  necessity.  On  the  side  of 
the  State  however  the  arrangement  was  tainted  with 
fraud  from  the  outset,  for  when  he  signed  the  Concordat 
Pius  VII.  had  no  conception  that  he  was  placing  the 
French  Church  under  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the 
"  organic  articles  ".  It  testifies  greatly  to  the  patience 
and  humility  of  the  French  clergy  that  they  have  borne 
this  yoke  with  so  little  complaint  for  more  than  a 
century,  especially  when  one  considers  how  it  has  been 
pressed  on  their  shoulders  in  these  later  times.  To 
realise  what  this  endurance  means,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  think  for  a  moment  what  the  typical  English  country 
rector  would  say  and  do,  if  he  had  to  obey  a  Bishop 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  if  his  professional 
income  were  liable  to  be  summarily  stopped  by  a 
minister  of  religion  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Perks  M.P. 

That  French  Catholics  might  seek  to  overthrow  or 
modify  so  oppressive  a  system  would  seem  natural. 
The  strange  fact  is  that  there  should  be  any,  even 
of  the  baser  sort,  who  desire  to  make  things  yet 
worse.  That  the  degradation  of  French  Catholicism 
however  is  the  prime  motive  in  the  monstrous  Bill 
which  the  Chamber  is  now  considering  is  an  un- 
questionable truth.  Indeed  the  Republicans  hardly 
affect  to  conceal  it.  So  far  from  stating,  as  do  the 
English  Liberationists,  that  their  aim  is  to  relieve 
religion  of  state  patronage  and  control,  the  true  pro- 
tagonist of  this  squalid  play,  M.  Combes,  asserts  that 
the  end  of  it  is  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
over  all  religions.  And  the  latter  portion  of  the  Bill, 
which  bears  the  significant  heading  "  Police  des  cultes  ",, 
shows  that  if  French  Christianity  is  not  exactly  called 
upon  to  undergo  such  outrages  as  those  which  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  in  days  of  old  inflicted  on  the 
faith,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  sapping  and  mining 
process,  which  Julian  the  Apostate  applied  to  the  saints 
of  the  fourth  century.  To  take  a  few  specimens.  A 
sermon  that  tends  to  arm  one  section  of  citizens 
against  another,  whatever  that  may  mean,  may  land 
the  preacher  in  gaol  for  a  term  of  two  years.  A 
political  sermon  involves  a  smart  fine  and  perhaps 
imprisonment  as  well.  The  use  of  church  bells 
is  to  be  controlled  by  the  municipality.  A  Breton 
Pardon  will  require  the  sanction  of  the  mayor  of  the 
commune.  Imagine  restrictions  similar  to  these  placed 
on  Dr.  Clifford  and  the  passive  resisters,  who  are 
hailing  M.  Combes  as  the  apostle  of  liberty.  So  much 
then  for  persecution  :  now  for  the  plundering  clauses. 
Every  cathedral,  church,  chapel,  synagogue  built  before 
the  date  of  the  Concordat  is  confiscated  and  a 
good  many  of  those  built  subsequently  share  the  same 
fate.  For  two  years  subject  to  certain  stringent  con- 
ditions the  faithful  will  be  allowed  to  use  these  buildings 
free,  for  the  ten  years  subsequent  on  condition  of  their 
paying  a  rent  to  the  commune.  When  the  fatal  twelve 
years  have  expired,  the  communes  may  renew  the  lease  or 
they  may  inaugurate  once  more  the  worship  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason  perchance  in  the  sacred  fanes  of  Notre- 
Dame,  of  Chartres,  or  Bayeux.  Before  however  French 
Christians  can  even  take  advantage  of  these  ungenerous 
terms  they  must  form  themselves  into  "associations 
pour  l'exercice  des  cultes  ",  and  it  is  specially  provided 
that  the  French  law  shall  know  no  institution  that  can 
be  called  the  Gallican  Church,  for  no  association  shall 
extend  over  more  than  ten  departments.  Moreover 
the  monies  that  any  association  may  collect  from'  be- 
lievers are  to  be  limited  in  amount,  and  are  to  be 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship  alone. 
For  the  Church  of  Christ  to  engage  in  works  of  charity 
or  in  the  teaching  of  the  young  is  to  be  a  crime. 

On  the  supplemental  provisions  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  linger.  Individual  ministers  and  priests  are 
pensioned  off  on  particularly  shabby  lines.  To  the 
church  of  S.  Louis,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Bossuet  not  one 
franc  of  all  the  millions  which  the  piety  and  penitence 
of  a  thousand  years  bestowed  on  her  is  to  remain. 
True  the  apostolic  Fathers  of  the  Bloc  the  Jacobins  of 
1790  admitted  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  confiscate 
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Church  property  was  conditioned  on  its  making  pro- 
vision tor  puhlic  worship.  Obviously  therefore  on  the 
State  ceasing  to  provide  the  Church  Budget,  some  part 
at  least  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  domains  should  be 
restored  ;  but  apparently  M.  Combes,  M.  Jaures  and 
the  rest  of  the  gang  care  nothing  if  they  repudiate  the 
pledge  of  their  political  ancestors.  Their  modern  minds 
regard  honour  among  thieves  as  a  superstition  of  the 
dark  ages.  For  Englishmen  to  realise  the  enormity 
of  these  proposals  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
provisions  of  the  Irish  Disestablishment  Act  and  of 
the  abortive  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill.  Neither  of 
these  schemes  erred  on  the  side  of  generosity,  and  the 
latter  was  too  oppressive  even  for  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons.  In  comparison  with  the  latest  product  of 
French  Jacobinism  both  deserve  the  epithet  "  magnani- 
mous ",  for  both  recognised  the  title  of  the  disestablished 
body  to  churches,  parsonages  and  modern  benefactions, 
while  the  Irish  Act  indirectly  effected  a  certain 
measure  of  endowment.  Both  measures  gave  to  the 
Church  with  which  they  dealt  release  from  state 
trammels  and  the  power  to  reconstitute  itself  as  a 
property-owning  corporation,  the  very  things  which 
the  French  Bill  expressly  denies. 

That  France  really  desires  the  success  of  this 
latest  Jacobin  enterprise  few  believe.  The  question 
has  never  been  submitted  to  the  electorate  and  the 
Ministry  dares  not  even  ask  the  local  governing  bodies 
to  express  their  view  thereon.  Moreover  the  French 
peasantry  have  been  carefully  hoodwinked  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  measure,  for  even  the  candidate  of  the 
Jaures  type  when  he  is  on  the  hustings  is  careful  to 
disclaim  any  enmity  to  religion.  The  heavy  majority 
however  that  the  Bill  has  obtained  on  the  first  crucial 
division  makes  it  probable  that  in  some  form  the 
measure  will  go  through.  Indeed  the  preservation  of 
the  Concordat  seems  now  impossible.  The  feeling  of 
old-fashioned  Frenchmen  for  the  retention  of  a  system, 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  shortcomings,  has 
kept  a  kind  of  religious  peace  for  a  century  is  natural  ; 
but  as  no  one  can  guarantee  to  France  a  Christian 
Government  in  the  near  future  the  continuance  of  a 
Concordat  which  (as  its  seventeenth  article  shows) 
presupposes  Catholic  rulers  is  of  itself  a  danger  to 
religion.  The  wiser  course  for  French  Christians  would 
be  to  make  it  their  aim  to  secure  for  every  religious 
body  the  same  amount  of  independence  from  State 
control  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  nonconformist  sects  in 
England,  and  in  the  second  place  absolute  possession 
of  its  fabrics.  Even  a  "free"  Catholic  Church  in 
France  suggests  grave  causes  of  anxiety.  The  laity 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  contribute  to  their 
Church's  needs  even  in  the  niggardly  way  in  which 
Anglicans  nowadays  help  theirs  ;  therefore  in  some 
districts  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  Christian 
worship  alive.  Nor  will  bishops,  whose  timorous  and 
Erastian  servility  to  the  Voltairean  rulers  of  France  has 
helped  in  no  small  way  the  expulsion  of  the  congrega- 
tions and  the  present  measure  of  spoliation,  be  the 
men  to  guide  a  Church  through  a  crisis  that  would 
have  baffled  the  pluck  of  Temple  or  the  diplomacy  of 
Manning.  Probably  the  papacy  may  succeed  in  reor- 
ganising the  Church  on  new  lines  ;  but  these  lines  will 
be  far  alien  from  the  Gallicanism  of  old  France. 

The  ugliest  feature  of  the  whole  business  is  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
press  has  witnessed  the  proposal  of  an  act  of  outlawry 
against  a  great  and  historic  Christian  Church.  Indeed 
many  of  our  Protestant  extremists  here  regard  an 
injury  to  any  form  of  Christianity  but  their  own  as  the 
service  of  God.  Yet  the  words  in  which  the  greatest 
of  England's  philosophic  statesman  gibbeted  the  rapine 
and  sacrilege  of  1790  apply  equally  to  the  rapine  and 
sacrilege  of  1905.  Those  who  realise  the  injustice  can 
only  murmur  "  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Edmund  Burke  ". 


THE  CITY. 

A    SURVEY  of  the  course  of  Stock  Exchange  quota- 
tions  during  the  past  week  cannot  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  "bulls",  for  with  rare  exceptions — and 
those  only  in  the  American  market — prices  show  a 
decided  drop  on  balance.     Apart  from  the  natural 


tendency  of  markets  to  swing  back  after  any  consider- 
able period  of  activity  there  has  been  a  powerful  factor 
operating  against  any  inclination  to  increase  commit- 
ments, in  the  development  of  affairs  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Far  East,  and  until  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  fleets  have  met  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
substantial  improvements  in  the  finer  securities  will 
take  place.  The  argument  put  forward  by  the  City  is, 
however,  rather  perplexing  to  follow,  as  it  runs  thus  : 
Until  the  naval  battle  has  taken  place  there  will  be  no 
improvement,  but  irrespective  of  the  victor  the  result 
will  bring  peace  much  nearer — in  fact  make  it  almost  a 
certainty — and  with  peace  prices  will  bound  upward. 
If  one  accepts  the  view  that  whether  Japan  or  Russia 
wins  the  naval  battle  is  immaterial  to  the  ultimate 
effect  on  quotations  one  should  surely  buy  at  once  on  a 
low  market  ;  but  the  City  is  occasionally  extremely 
cautious  even  at  the  expense  of  logic,  and  purchases 
have  not  predominated.  Early  in  the  week  the  Budget 
formed  the  pivot  upon  which  prices  swung,  and  on  the 
details  becoming  known  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  provisions  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  apply  an 
extra  £1 ,000,000  a  year  in  reduction  of  the  floating  debt 
together  with  the  statement  that  no  further  application  to 
the  market  beyond  the  present  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds 
would  be  necessary  during  the  current  year,  constituted 
sound  financial  lines  which  must  give'  a  very  steadying 
effect  to  gilt-edged  securities.  The  City  is  immensely 
relieved  that  an  issue  of  Consols  was  not  resorted  to,  and 
although  no  positive  statement  was  made  the  impres- 
sion was  received  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chancellor 
that  the  first  instalment  of  the  Transvaal  loan  will  not 
be  much  longer  delayed.  Meanwhile  tenders  have 
been  invited  for  ^10,000,000  of  2|  per  cent.  Exchequer 
Bonds,  which  are  repayable  at  par  by  equal  annual 
drawings  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
although  a  minimum  price  is  not  named  the  market 
quotation  is  about  g8|,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  probable  tender  price. 

The  gilt-edged  markets  have  for  the  reasons  above 
noted  been  dullish,  and  it  is  once  again  in  the  American 
railroad  section  that  activity  has  been  pronounced. 
We  have  seen  various  statements  made  to  the  effect 
that  a  large  portion  of  New  York  operations  has  been 
transferred  to  London  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  money,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  great 
evidence  of  this.  Although  the  remarkable  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  denied  there  is 
evidence  of  growing  anxiety  as  to  market  con- 
ditions, which  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  largely 
sustained  by  artificial  means  ;  and  we  have  seen  private 
communications  from  well-informed  quarters  which 
indicate  that  the  more  conservative  bankers  in  New 
York  lean  towards  the  view  that  prices  have  almost 
reached  their  top  limit,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sell 
a  "  bear"  doubtless  but  to  buy  at  the  ruling  quotations 
is  equally  risky. 

The  affairs  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  and 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway  Companies  have 
been  under  considerable  discussion  in  consequence  of 
the  notification  of  the  increase  of  capital  in  both  cases. 
The  shares  of  the  former  company  have  dropped 
heavily,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  genuina 
investor  we  see  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  company  is 
well  managed  and  the  present  issue  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  absolute  necessity  for  new  rolling  stock,  for 
various  terminal  improvements  and  the  construction 
of  feeder  lines,  all  of  which  will  directly  or  indirectly 
become  remunerative  within  a  short  period.  The  recent 
labour  trouble  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  local  insurrection 
cut  out  fourteen  working  days  from  the  company  and 
diverted  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  to  Bahia  Blanca, 
so  much  so  that  with  the  heavy  wool  clip  coming  on 
the  heels  of  a  splendid  harvest,  wagon  accommodation 
was  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  work.  As  both 
ports  are  now  available  the  surplus  will  be  steadily 
worked  off,  not  without  considerable  damage  from 
exposure  it  is  feared,  and  normal  conditions  will  be 
resumed.  We  have  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  company  continuing  its  present  dividend 
on  the  increased  capital,  and  we  have  received  ample 
assurances — at  any  rate  honest  we  are  convinced — on 
this  point,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
numerous  shareholders  in  this  country.    The  reduction 
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in  the  dividend  of  the  Mexican  First  Preference  to  5  per 
cent,  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  but  the  announcement 
caused  a  sharp  break  in  the  price,  which  fell  five 
points,  with  correspondingly  heavy  declines  in  the 
Second  Preference  and  Ordinary  stock. 

The  fillip  given  to  South  African  mining  shares  follow- 
ing the  formation  of  the  ^£6, 000, 000  Trust  has  not  been 
sustained  except  in  certain  specialities  connected  with 
tin.  There  has  been  a  small  "boom"  in  progress  in 
Johannesburg  in  the  shares  of  two  or  three  companies 
which  are  stated  to  have  found  true  lodes  of  tin  on 
their  properties.  It  has  of  course  been  known  for 
many  years  that  deposits  of  tin  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  Transvaal,  but  tin  appears  to  have  many  points 
in  common  with  diamond-bearing  ground  inasmuch  as 
the  mother  lode  is  peculiarly  elusive.  Information  is 
to  hand  at  the  time  of  writing  that  the  gamble  in 
Johannesburg  is  dying  away,  and  that  being  so  oppor- 
tunity will  be  doubtless  afforded  to  arrive  at  a  sober 
conclusion  as  to  extent  and  richness  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries. To  those  who  fancy  a  speculative  investment 
in  tin  supported  by  other  substantial  assets  we  should 
recommend  a  purchase  of  Swaziland  Corporation 
shares,  as  we  know  that  for  many  months  active  pro- 
specting has  taken  place  with  very  promising  results, 
and  if  these  are  further  borne  out  the  outlook  must  be 
considered  as  very  favourable.  Quiet  steady  work  such 
as  we  know  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past 
commends  itself  to  us  more  than  the  flimsy  and  in- 
definite reports  cabled  as  to  wonderful  discoveries 
which,  oddly  enough,  seem  to  take  place  simultaneously 
at  points  widely  apart.  This  sort  of  thing  is  apt  to 
make  one  suspicious. 

The  flow  of  capital  into  Egypt  continues,  and  we 
understand  that  a  trust  company  recently  floated,  which 
be  it  said  offered  no  very  special  attraction  beyond  an 
apparently  respectable  directorate,  was  largely  over- 
subscribed. To  those  who  may  be  influenced  by  the 
fashion  in  investments  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  urge  caution.  We  have  had  the  advantage  during 
the  past  few  days  of  hearing  the  views  of  one  of 
the  shrewdest  observers  and  most  eminent  financiers 
in  London  who  has  lately  returned  from  Egypt,  and  he 
expresses  the  view  that  the  inflation  of  prices,  and  the 
ease  with  which  fortunes  have  been  amassed  of  recent 
years,  have  induced  an  atmosphere  of  speculation  which 
may  bring  much  trouble.  The  remarkable  progress 
made  throughout  the  country  is  undeniable,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  decision  not  to  raise  the  Assouan  dam  may  act  as 
a  most  salutary  check  to  further  undue  speculation  in 
land,  as  the  area  which  may  be  efficiently  watered  has 
been  reached  under  present  conditions.  That  there  is 
a  wide  field  still  remaining — more  especially  perhaps  in 
Upper  Egypt — is  quite  true,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  room  for  the  legitimate  employment  of  the  capital  of 
the  many  Egyptian  finance  companies  recently  floated. 
As  a  sound  permanent  investment  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  the  shares  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank  or  the  3^  per  cent,  bonds  or  4  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  latter 
being  a  direct  guarantee  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
as  to  3  per  cent.  The  principal  banks  operating  in 
Egypt  are  as  follows  : 

Yield 


Reserve  Price 


Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  ..       ..  15  5 

Bank  of  Egypt   25  12* 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank        ..  20  10 

National  Bank  of  Egypt       . .  10  10 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt 


Share  value  /-•.„! 

an4  paid  Ca-D,tal 
£    £  £ 

/  1,500,000 
I     500,000  pd. 

I  1,000,000 
1     500,000  pd. 
f  10,000,000 

I  5,000,000  pd. 

f  2,000,000 

3  IO    1  '        '  ,         837, OOO       274       2  12 

I  2,000,000  pd.       »"/.«>~  '/B 

I  s,oco,ooo        3*%  Bonds  94$    3  14 

5    5  5,000,000  pd.  4%   Pref.    loi     4  2 
{  Ord.     13*     2  4 


£ 

415,000 
412,000 

855,000 
837,000 


£ 
13s 
364 

Hi 
274 


about 

£  s. 


4  9 


5  7 


4  I' 


The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  is  in  an  exceptional 
position  as  its  scope  and  functions  are  clearly  defined 
by  the  Government.  Both  this  bank  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Egypt  have  proposals  now  before  their  share- 
holders for  increase  of  capital,  so  the  directorate  have 
evidently  every  confidence  in  the  immediate  future  of 
the  country. 

The  prospectus  of  A.  Vedrine  and  Co  which  is  now 
before  the  public  is  evidence  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  motor  industry.     The  steady  increase  in  the 


profits  shown  is  satisfactory  and  the  estimate  formed 
by  M.  Vedrine  based  on  past  results  shows  a  dividend 
of  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  ^130,000:  the 
working  capital  is  to  be  left  at  ,£50,000  and  the  vendor 
is  paid  principally  in  shares. 


INSURANCE. 


THE 


STANDARD      ON  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

HPHE  morning  "Standard"  recently  published  an 
-L  article  on  Life  insurance,  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  erroneous  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The 
trouble  seems  to  arise  over  the  vast  amount  of  accu- 
mulated funds  held  by  Life  offices.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  Whitaker's  Almanack  instead  of  from  the 
more  recent  Blue-book  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  figures  quoted  show  that  the  ordinary  Life  assurance 
companies  have  funds  of  ^267, 000,000,  but  it  is  errone- 
ously stated  that  these  are  the  funds  of  companies  doing 
Life  assurance  only,  and  that  the  Life  funds  of  com- 
panies transacting  other  forms  of  insurance  are  not 
included.  The  total  Life  assurance  funds  of  all  British 
companies  transacting  Life  assurance  amounted  to 
^293,000,000.  "The  locking-up  of  so  immense  an 
amount  of  the  national  money  on  a  3^  or  4  per  cent, 
margin"  is  said  to  be  "hardly  conducive  to  the 
development  of  its  reproductive  energy,  and  is  depriving 
the  nation  of  its  more  recreative  force  ".  We  are  not 
quite  sure  what  this  means,  but  since  the  money  is 
invested  in  mortgages,  Government  securities,  deben- 
tures, shares,  house  property  and  the  like,  it  really 
seems  to  be  available  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 
The  companies  do  not  keep  their  assets  in  the  form  of 
bullion  locked  up  in  their  strong  rooms. 

"  If  these  colossal  amounts  were  held  only  and  solely 
in  respect  of  existing  liabilities",  says  the  article, 
"  perhaps  not  one  word  could  be  urged  against  them  ". 
This  is  precisely  the:  purpose  for  which  they  are  held. 
Every  company  periodically  makes  a  valuation  of  its 
liabilities,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  entire 
amount  in  excess  of  the  present  value  of  the  liabilities 
is  distributed  among  the  policy-holders  and  share- 
holders. It  is  quite  true  that  most  of  the  companies 
could  meet  their  liabilities  if  they  held  a  smaller  amount 
of  funds  ;  but  the  reserves  are  calculated  on  a  basis 
sufficient  to  provide  a  margin  of  security,  which  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  providing  bonuses  in  the  future. 
We  have  often  pointed  out  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
against  the  bonus  system,  but  people  want  bonuses, 
and  pay  for  bonuses,  and  therefore  bonuses  must  be 
provided  for.  With  the  exception  of  providing  in  this 
way  for  the  utmost  security  and  for  future  bonuses, 
these  funds  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  future 
liabilities.  Not  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  the  cryptic  statement  that  "  each  liability  will  take 
care  of  itself  actuarially,  and  insurances  in  force  will  pay 
for  themselves  as  they  mature  ".  For  ourselves  we 
prefer  to  assure  with  a  company  which  accumulates  its 
receipts  in  order  to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  which  can 
continue  to  pay  claims  as  they  arise,  even  if  it  ceases 
to  transact  new  business. 

But  worse  remains.  The  funds  will  continue  to 
increase.  "  The  seriousness  of  this  matter  need  not  be 
laboured.  Bewilderment  naturally  follows  upon  con- 
jecture ".  It  does.  Many  people  have  taken  Life 
policies  and  "these  have  very  often  cost  a  vast  amount 
more  than  the  premium  payments  involved  ".  If  this 
means  that  they  have  cost  the  insurance  companies 
more  to  pay  individual  claims  than  the  individual 
policy-holders  making  the  claims  have  paid,  the  state- 
ment is  true  :  but  what  is  the  point  ?  The  writer  of 
the  article  next  wants  to  know  "what  amount  of 
actual  value  has  the  public  received  as  the  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  outlay  in  premium  payments  ? "  The 
answer  provided  by  the  Blue-book  statistics  for  thirty- 
three  years  is  that  the  policy-holders  in  ordinary 
British  companies  receive  ^124  in  return  for  every 
^"ioo  paid  to  the  companies.  Such  a  result  leaves 
little  to  grumble  at. 

The  question  of  surrender  values  is  next  considered, 
with  every  indication  that  the  writer  knows  nothing 
about  the  subject.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  have 
frequently  pointed   out,   that   some   companies  give 
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inadequate  surrender  values.  Even  in  these  cases 
policies  can  be  sold  by  auction  and  a  fair  value  realised. 
Some  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  give  surrender  | 
values  which  are  almost  open  to  objection  on  the  score 
of  too  much  liberality  and  consequent  unfairness  to 
remaining  policy-holders.  The  rate  of  lapse  ought  to 
be  known,  we  are  told,  and  it  "would  seem  incon- 
ceivable why  such  an  important  factor  should  escape 
recognition  ".  It  has  not  escaped.  It  has  been 
Tabulated  and  discussed  times  without  number,  and 
lapses  and  surrenders  are  a  source  of  loss  rather  than 
•profit. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  Life  in- 
surance at  a  minimum  of  premium  cost  will  ",  we  are 
told,  "come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  in 
the  near  years  of  the  future  ".  And  then  the  difficulties 
of  old-age  pensions  "  would  melt  away  and  the  project 
become  a  natural  corollary  to  the  foundation  of  an  insur- 
ance scheme  such  as  that  indicated  ".  There  is  a  national 
insurance  scheme  which  is  supposed  to  be  worked  by 
the  Post  Office,  but  it  has  not  solved  the  old-age 
pension  problem.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
any  meaning  at  all  out  of  many  sentences  in  this 
article,  and  although  to  anyone  possessing  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  the  whole  thing  is  mani- 
fest nonsense,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  paper 
like  the  "Standard"  should  have  published  an  article 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect,  is  calculated  to  do 
harm. 


MR.  BARRIE  AGAIN. 

A PROOF  of  Mr.  Barrie's  value  to  the  stage  is  that 
his  plays  would  not  have  the  faintest  chance  of 
being  produced  if  they  were  written  by  any  other  man. 
"Silly"  the  middleman  would  say,  and  "too  thin". 
And  "What  does  it  mean?"  the  middleman  would 
ask.  And  "There  is  one  thing  an  audience  will  not 
stand  ;  and  that  is,  being  laughed  at  "  the  middleman 
-would  declare,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  his  desk,  and 

hurting  himself  very  much.  But  Mr.  Barrie  is  Barrie, 

and  is  chartered,  and  "  Charles  Frohman  presents  "  him 
every  time,  with  no  questions  asked,  and  with  great 
profit  to  himself.  So  perhaps,  in  the  near  future,  it 
may  begin  to  dawn  on  Mr.  Frohman,  and  on  his  rivals, 
that  conventionality  in  drama  is  not  the  sole  way  to 
success  ;  and  that  for  a  play  which  is  not  like  any  other 
play  there  is  at  least  as  good  a  chance  as  for  one  which 
resembles  every  other  one. 

At  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  are  now  two  plays  by 
Mr.  Barrie — and  not  one  too  many.  In  the  curtain- 
raiser,  "Pantaloon",  Mr.  Barrie  does  much  more 
than  raise  the  curtain  on  "Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire  "  :  he 
.gives  us  a  fresh  and  memorable  fantasy.  The  private 
life  of  harlequinaders  has  been  taken  as  a  theme  by 
many  writers.  It  is  a  tempting  theme,  for  of  all 
mimes  harlequinaders  seem  to  be  the  most  remote 
from  actual  humanity,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
human  is  enough  to  startle  and  interest  us.  The  clown 
with  a  broken  heart,  the  columbine  modest  and  hard- 
working, the  pantaloon  a  spirited  fellow  in  the  prime  of 
life — always  thus,  for  sake  of  yet  sharper  contrast, 
have  they  been  revealed  to  us.  Effective,  no  doubt,  as 
a  trick  ;  but  bad  psychology.  Mr.  Barrie  has  gone 
deeper.  He  knows  that  mimes  cannot  be  utterly 
secerned  from  their  life  of  mimicry — knows  that  the 
longer  and  the  better  they  mimic,  the  more  deeply  do 
they  absorb  into  their  private  souls  their  public 
semblance.  To  point  this  moral,  he  gives  a  very 
new  twist  to  the  very  old  theme.  He  conducts  us  to 
.a  shabby  lodging-house  somewhere  on  the  Surrey  side, 
and  shows  us  the  room  where  the  Pantaloon  lives'.  The 
Pantaloon  is  out.  But  his  daughter  is  in,  and  a  young 
man  is  telling  her  that  he  loves  her.  Neither  of  them 
•is  speaking,  however.  They  merely  dance,  and  execute 
a  few  conventional  gestures.  For,  as  we  know  by  their 
costume,  the  daughter  is  Columbine,  and  the  young 
man  is  Harlequin.  In  hobbles  the  Pantaloon,  crutch 
and  motley  and  all,  very  querulous  of  his  rheumatism 
and  his  poverty.  Times  are  not  what  they  were. 
Audiences  have  lost  their  sense  of  art.  He  recalls  the 
glorious  past,  and  looks  proudly  round  at  the  painted 
/portraits  of  himself  that  adorn  his  walls.    In  one  of 


them  he  appears  with  a  forefinger  upheld  to  his  cheek, 
in  another  he  gazes  across  an  open  book  that  he  has 
been  studying.  In  another,  full  length,  he  wears  a 
frockcoat  and  trousers  of  broadcloth.  It  was  thus  that, 
in  younger  and  happier  days,  he  once  went  to  a  fancy- 
dress  ball.  .  .  .  Hard  times  have  hardened  his  heart. 
His  daughter  must  make  a  marriage  of  convenience. 
The  Clown,  a  great  artist,  loves  her.  He  is  coming  to 
dinner.  He  presently  tumbles  into  the  room,  crowing 
"  What  a  lark  !  "  and  proceeds  to  munch  a  string  of 
sausages  with  his  friend  Joey.  Harlequin  has  sprung 
away  through  the  window.  Columbine  is  executing  a 
pas  de  ddsespoir  in  the  background.  Ordered  by 
her  father  to  kiss  her  bridegroom,  she,  with  a  face  of 
anguish,  leaps  lightly  with  one  toe  upon  the  back  of 
the  Clown's  chair  and  thence  imprints  a  kiss  upon  the 
Clown's  forehead.  There  is  a  sound  of  wedding-bells. 
The  Clown  rises,  crows,  claps  his  knees  together,  and 
bustles  out  with  Columbine  on  his  arm.  But  at  the 
door,  with  uplifted  wand,  stands  Harlequin.  .  .  .  Time 
has  passed.  The  lonely  Pantaloon  sits  by  a  fireless 
hearth.  He  is  starving.  On  the  fearful  day  of  his 
daughter's  flight,  the  Clown  cast  him  off  for  ever — 
engaged  another  Pantaloon.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
Clownless  old  man  to  do  but  wait  for  death.  Unseen 
by  him,  the  door  is  furtively  pushed  open.  Columbine 
and  Harlequin  are  on  the  threshold,  and  with  them 
is  a  tiny  child — a  born  clown,  just  old  enough  to  toddle 
crowing  to  its  grandfather  and  to  rub  his  shins  with  a 
property  red-hot  poker.  With  a  cry  of  joy  the  old  man 
rises,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Theilittle  play  is  an  exquisite  invention,  keeping  you 
surprised  and  pleased  all  the  time.  Yet  nothing  in  the 
course  of  it  is  so  pleasing  and  so  surprising  as  the  fact, 
afterwards  realised,  that  Mr.  Barrie  brought  the  child 
on  only  at  the  very  last  moment.  I  suspect  that  the 
play,  as  seen  by  us,  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  quite 
long  play  about  that  child,  and  about  the  tender  differ- 
ences between  its  mother's,  father's  and  grandfather's 
exclusive  devotion  to  it  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  main 
part  was  omitted  merely  because  "  Alice  Sit-by-the- 
Fire  "  is  itself  a  long  play.  But,  even  so,  I  wonder  at 
the  unadulterated  adultness  of  the  beginning.  In 
"Alice",  of  course,  so  soon  as  the  curtain  rises,  we 
hear  the  familiar  music  of  the  coral-and-bells.  True, 
the  person  "discovered",  Amy  Grey,  is  no  longer  a 
child.  She  is  putting  up  her  hair  for  the  first  time,  in 
token  of  her  maturity.  But  Mr.  Barrie,  pained 
by  this  hideous  crisis,  promptly  causes  a  peram- 
bulator to  be  wheeled  past  by  a  nurse,  in  full  view 
of  the  audience,  and  in  token  that  the  heavens  have 
not  altogether  fallen  in  on  him  and  us.  And  presently 
we  see  the  solicitous  parents,  just  returned  from  India. 
The  mother  catches  up  a  tiny  slipper  from  the  table, 
and,  inserting  the  end  of  her  handkerchief  in  it,  so  that 
it  shall  represent  a  baby  in  long-clothes,  dandles  it  on 
her  left  arm.  The  nurse,  being  a  nurse  of  the  right 
kind,  is  very  jealous  of  her  and  of  the  father,  and  (bless 
her  good  heart!)  very  "short"  in  her  replies.  The 
mother,  in  her  too  great  joy,  is  rather  clumsy  with  the 
baby — does  not  hold  it  at  the  right  angle,  and  hugs  it 
too  closely.  The  father  is  more  adroit,  it  seems.  And 
the  father  makes  a  doll  for  the  baby,  by  twisting  and 
knotting  his  handkerchief  in  a  very  ingenious  way. 
And  soon,  and  so  forth.  It  is  all  very  nice,  and  pretty, 
and  human  ;  and  if  Mr.  Barrie  in  his  work  gave  it  us 
once  and  away,  or  even  now  and  then,  I  should 
welcome  it.  But  toujours  bebe  !  I  conjure  Mr.  Barrie, 
whose  chiefest  strength  is  his  unexpectedness,  to  put 
aside  the  one  thing  that  we  can  always  confidently 
expect  of  him.  Let  him,  if  need  be,  plunge  into  one 
thorough,  unmitigated,  for-ever-satisfying  debauch 
of  babydom.  Let  him  write  one  play  whose  whole 
action  passes  in  a  creche.  Let  it  be  whatever  kind  of 
play  occurs  to  him — a  tragedy,  hinging  on  nettle-rash, 
thrush,  teething  ;  or  a  comedy,  hinging  on  bassinettes, 
rattles,  indiarubber  rings  ;  or  even  a  musical  comedy, 
with  an  orchestra  of  babies  playing  no  instrument  but 
the  coral-and-bells,  and  with  choruses  of  nothing  but 
crowing  and  screaming.  Mr.  Frohman  (have  no  fear  !) 
would  "present"  the  play,  readily  and  lavishly.  So 
would  any  other  manager.  The  success  would  be  such 
as  Mr.  Barrie  can  always  now  command.  And  the 
gain  to  Mr.  Barrie's  future  art  would  be  even  greater. 
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About  "  Pantaloon  "  I  wrote  at  some  length,  partly  | 
because  it  has  not  had  justice  done  to  it  by  my  col-  j 
leagues  (who  are,  for  the  most  part,  better  judges  of 
quantity  than  of  quality),  and  partly  in  order  that  I 
should  not  have  much  space  in  which  to  write  about 
"  Alice  ".    For  the  delightfulness  of  "  Alice  "cannot  be 
communicated  through  criticism  :   the  thing  depends 
so  little  on  its  framework — such  framework  as  it  has — 
and  so  much  on  its  casual  little  embroideries.  Mr. 
Barrie  has  always  excelled  in  making  much  out  of 
little  ;  and  here  he  tops  his  own  excellence.     To  fill 
the  last  act,  for  example,  there  is  so  little  left  over  from 
the  preceding  act  that  one  feels  sure  that  the  play  will  ! 
end  in  a  fizzle.    In  due  course,  one  finds  that  the  last  j 
act  is  the  best  of  all.    Alone  among  artists,  Mr.  Barrie 
is  inspired  by  very  lack  of  material.     Like  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  is  at  his  best,  and  most  engaging,  when  j 
he  has  least,  under  greatest  difficulties,  to  say.    Mr.  j 
Balfour  never   wound  up   a   crushing   debate   more  j 
deftly,  and  never  rallied  his  side  more  surely  to  him,  1 
than  Mr.  Barrie  winds  this  play  up  and  rallies  to  him 
an  audience  which,  under  anyone  but  him,  would  be 
disaffected  utterly. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  should  be 
in  a  Barrie  play.  For  her,  among  actresses,  the  public 
has  the  same  sort  of  affection  as  it  has  for  Mr.  Barrie 
among  dramatists.  And  her  genius,  like  his,  is  ever 
childish  and  irresponsible.  But,  while  his  genius  is  a 
delicate  and  modern  one,  hers  is  very  boisterous,  and 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  "  the  spacious  days  "  than  to 
ours.  The  part  which  Miss  Terry  plays  here  is  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Gray,  the  mother  of  Amy  and  of  the  baby  ;  and 
Mrs.  Gray  is  an  impulsive  and  exuberant  woman. 
But  Miss  Terry  is  really  too  exuberant,  too  impul- 
sive. The  play  is  not  big  enough  for  her.  Like 
Mrs.  Gray  with  the  baby,  she  all  but  smothers  it 
in  the  fervour  of  her  embrace.  One  longs  for 
Shakespeare,  who,  alone  among  dramatists,  can  stand 
up  to  her  ;  and  one  wishes  the  theatre  itself  were  bigger 
— better-proportioned  to  the  wildly  ample  sweep  of  her 
method.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  is  Amy.  Her  person-  j 
ality  is  in  no  way  Barrieish.  She  looks,  indeed,  quite  ; 
young  enough  for  her  part ;  but  her  soul  is  not  childish 
enough.  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan,  who  is  in  the  cast, 
might  have  played  the  part  ideally.  Miss  Vanbrugh 
succeeds,  through  sheer  cleverness  and  sense  of  humour, 
in  playing  it  very  well.  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  is  Colonel 
Gray.  He,  too,  is  by  no  means  Barrieish.  But  he  j 
might  surely  manage  to  behave  rather  more  like  an 
amiable  and  quite  ordinary  colonel  who  is  glad  to  be 
home  among  his  family,  and  rather  less  like  a  distin- 
guished general  whose  career  has  just  been  blasted  by 
failure  in  a  crucial  campaign.  He  might,  in  fact,  play  j 
lightlier.  Max  Beerbohm. 


THE    SILENT  SUFFERER. 

TO  suffer  in  silence  is  frequently  regarded  as  a  thing 
in  itself  intrinsically  noble  and  desirable.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  with  deep  admiration  of  those, 
who,  while  undergoing  severe  mental  and  physical 
pain,  hide  the  fact  from  their  fellows.  Goldsmith  in 
"  The  Deserted  Village  "  wrote  of  "  the  silent  manliness 
of  grief"  and  his  attitude  is  one  almost  universally 
adopted.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ideal  of 
dumb,  patient  suffering  will  bear  the  test  of  minute 
examination.  There  are  times,  of  course — the  great 
crises  in  our  lives— when  agony  is  so  intense  as  to 
make  any  expression  of  it  impossible.  At  such  times 
if  we  are  wise  we  creep  away  alone  to  fight  out  our 
battle  in  darkness  and  in  silence.  .  .  . 

But  with  the  so-called  minor  ills  of  life  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Here  the  man  who  suffers  in  silence  becomes  j 
merely  tiresome  and  tedious.  The  sufferings  which  he 
is  undergoing  become  far  more  painfully  insistent  by  | 
his  silence  than  if  he  shouted  them  aloud  from  the 
housetops.  The  man  is  a  nuisance.  His  patient  wist- 
ful face  with  mouth  drawn  down  at  corners  obtrudes 
between  us  and  our  pleasures.  He  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  us.  His  look  tells  that  he  could  a  tale  of 
woe  unfold  an*  he  would.  But  he  will  not.  Whatever 
of  romance  there  may  be  in  him  and  his  ailments  is 
lost  to  the  world.     He  gives  no  opportunity  to  his  1 


fellows  of  expressing  that  half-malicious  sympathy 
which  most  of  us  feel  in  listening  to  the  woes  of  our 
friends.  He  offers  no  chance  of  comparing  symptoms. 
He  gives  no  clue  whether  his  pain  arises  from  a  dis- 
ordered liver  or  from  some  noble  purple  grief  or  unfor- 
gotten  sorrow.  We  are  left  to  conjecture.  It  may  be 
a  broken  heart  or  acute  dyspepsia.  He  is  unwelcome 
everywhere — a  death's  head  at  life's  feast. 

But  not  only  to  the  onlooker  is  he  tedious,  he  is  also 
a  nuisance  to  himself.  Silent  suffering  results  very 
often  from  a  sense  of  absolute  impotence — a  belief  true 
or  ill  based  that  there  is  no  possible  cure.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  chance  of  happening  upon  some  remedy,  the 
ordinary  carnal  man  will  continue  to  dilate  upon  his 
pains.  He  may  not  intend  to  follow  your  advice,  but 
at  least  he  can  hear  your  suggested  remedy  and  apply, 
if  he  choose,  the  assuaging  balm  of  your  sympathy  or 
the  bracing  tonic  of  your  cynical  indifference.  And 
as  his  sufferings  grow  greater  in  the  telling,  so  they 
will  grow  less  in  reality.  The  poignancy,  the  sting  is 
taken  out  of  them.  In  the  mere  expression  of  them  is 
inestimable  relief.  But  the  man  who  endures  them  all 
dumbly  has  poison  working  in  his  system.  There  is 
something  sinister  in  silent  suffering.  The  habit  of  it 
is  adverse  to  action.  It  produces  brooding,  morbidity 
and  neurasthenia.  Many  a  sorrow,  that  allowed  free 
expression  would  soon  be  cured,  becomes  by  secret 
coddling  a  never-ending  wound. 

There  are  some  people  who  through  slackness,  in- 
difference or  sheer  terror  of  their  fellows  go  through 
life  suffering  many  unpleasant  things  without  protest. 
Although  they  may  not  actually  allow  others  to  jostle 
them  off  the  pavement  as  they  walk,  this  they  are  con- 
tent to  endure.  All  their  lives  they  seem  to  be  apolo- 
gising to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  their  existence. 
They  dislike  "fuss"  or  they  are  too  careless  or  happy- 
go-lucky  to  assert  themselves.  Hence  they  come  off 
badly  everywhere.  These  are  the  men  who  always 
get  the  uncooked  chops  and  the  tough  cuts  off  the 
joint.  .  .  . 

The  attitude  of  mind  which  is  content  to  endure 
without  complaint  little  discomforts,  little  inattentions 
is  essentially  a  wrong  one.  To  suffer  silently  whether 
from  good  nature  or  any  other  cause  is  to  put  a  premium 
on  inefficiency.  Many  of  the  evil  things  which  we 
suffer  arise  from  it.  Maybe  the  political  healthiness 
of  the  English  people,  its  freedom  from  revolutions  and 
the  like,  should  be  traced  to  the  mild  explosiveness 
of  the  race  on  the  smallest  pretext.  In  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  it  is  the  silent  sufferers  who  are 
the  dangerous  element.  They  are  the  men  of  resent- 
ment, the  malcontents.  If  we,  for  instance,  did  not 
grumble  about  the  weather  we  might  brood  over  our 
meteorological  wrongs  until  we  persuaded  ourselves 
that  the  Almighty  bore  us  some  special  grudge.  It  is 
not  without  significance  in  this  connexion  that  we  are 
coming  to  recognise  that  quickness  of  temper  if  not  a 
virtue  is  at  least  one  of  those  vices  of  which  one  does 
not  mind  being  accused.  A  few  bad  words  heartily 
emitted  at  the  right  moment  clear  the  atmosphere 
wonderfully.    The  silent  sufferer  sits  and  sulks. 

Unfortunately  there  are  times  when  the  exigencies  of 
our  social  life  demand  that  we  should  endure  without 
remark.  In  church  listening  to  a  poor  sermon  or  at 
the  playhouse  witnessing  a  bad  play  we  cannot,  with 
any  seemliness,  arise  and  shout  out  our  pain.  The 
social  system  has  its  martyrs  and  every  day  we  are 
bound  to  let  many  things  which  cause  us,  perhaps, 
acute  discomfort  pass  unnoticed.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  silent  suffering  which 
demands  the  most  full-hearted  sympathy.  It  is  the 
dumb  agony  of  those  who  yearn  for  expression  and 
seek  for  it  in  vain.  The  after-dinner  orator  spluttering 
for  the  words  that  will  not  come  or  the  budding 
politician  seeking  vainly  for  the  end  of  a  sentence  of 
which  he  has  lost  the  thread.  The  lover  who  with 
bursting  heart  can  only  look  dumbly  at  his  irresponsive 
mistress,  knowing  the  while  that  if  only  he  could  trans- 
late his  glowing  thoughts  into  words  he  needs  must 
melt  her.  The  "  mute  inglorious  Milton  "  who  knows 
that  he  is  a  poet  ;  the  musician  who  is  conscious  that 
he  has  in  him  unexpected  harmonies  to  which  he  can 
never  give  birth.  Something  of  this  anguish  all  those 
know  who  attempt  to  express  themselves  through  any 
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^medium.  Even  the  most  successful — surely — realise 
how  inadequately  the  thing-  expressed  corresponds  with 
that  deeper  vision  within. 


ANIMALS  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

'"PHE  existence  of  a  rigid  adaptation  of  particular 
living  beings  to  particular  zones  of  temperature 
is  an  opinion  so  deep-seated  in  us  as  to  be  almost 
instinctive.  Lions  and  tigers,  apes  and  monkeys,  parrots 
and  humming-birds,  are  associated  in  our  minds  almost 
absolutely  with  the  hot  plains  or  steaming  forests  of 
the  tropics,  just  as  polar  bears  or  walruses  recall  ice- 
bergs and  frozen  shores.  When  we  read  of  tigers 
hunting  on  the  snows  of  Manchuria,  of  humming-birds 
00  the  white  slopes  of  Chimborazo,  or  of  apes  breaking 
icicles  from  the  trees  in  Japan,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
mental  shock.  Kindly  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
have  suggested  supplying  the  polar  bears  with  ice  in 
summer,  or  at  least  turning  their  den  to  face  the  north. 
Geologists,  discovering  in  northern  lands  the  remains 
of  animals  or  plants  now  exclusively  tropical,  have 
inferred  vast  secular  variations  in  climate.  Certainly, 
the  tradition  of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  animals  in  captivity  has  been  to  keep  tropical 
•creatures  in  an  artificially  heated  atmosphere. 

The  relation  between  animals  and  temperature,  how- 
ever, is  a  complex  matter,  and  requires  careful  analysis 
before  it  can  be  safely  stated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  at  all  the  same  amongst  cold-blooded  creatures  such 
as  reptiles  and  amphibia  as  amongst  warm-blooded 
creatures  such  as  mammals  and  birds.  In  the  latter,  a 
complicated  physiological  mechanism  maintains  the 
blood  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature  ;  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  rabbit  or  pigeon  on  a 
mid-winter  day  would  give  almost  the  same  reading  as 
in  the  height  of  midsummer.  The  routine  of  heat 
production  and  heat  discharge  is  adjusted  so  delicately 
to  the_  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  that  the 
blood  itself  scarcely  varies  in  its  temperature.  In  a 
frog  or  snake,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of 
the  creature  goes  up  or  down  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing air  or  water,  with  the  result  that  such  animals 
endure  exposure  to  great  variations  much  less  readily. 
English  frogs  avoid  the  cold  of  winter  by  burrowing  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  ;  English  snakes 
hibernate  under  heaps  of  manure  or  in  the  warm  depths 
of  the  _  thickest  hedgerows.  Tropical  reptiles  or 
amphibians  would  perish  in  this  country  when  winter 
came  on  were  they  not  provided  with  artificial  warmth. 

r  ere  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  birds  or 
mammals  should  be  limited  to  one  zone  of  climate.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  are  cosmopolitan.  Savage  and 
naked  man  has  learned  to  endure  the  cold  of  Patagonia 
and  the  heat  of  New  Guinea.  A  large  number  of  other 
mammals  and  many  birds  range  across  the  equator 
almost  from  pole  to  pole.  No  doubt  there  are  special 
■cases  where  some  trick  of  constitution,  some  apparent 
accident  of  structure  or  habit,  confine  a  bird  or  a 
mammal  to  a  warm  temperature.  The  domestic  fowl, 
for  instance,  is  of  tropical  or  at  least  relatively  tropical 
origin,  and,  but  for  one  accident,  stands  the  cold  of 
winter  well.  The  comb,  which  is,  so  to  say,  an  acci- 
•dental  accessory  of  the  bird,  a  sexual  decoration  rather 
than  a  necessary  part  of  its  existence,  is  very  liable  to 
frost-bite,  and  many  fowls  die  from  this  cause.  Pro- 
bably minuter  knowledge  would  point  to  similar  side 
issues  in  other  cases  of  complete  or  partial  failure  of 
acclimatisation.  Natives  of  dense,  tropical  jungles 
very  often  are  extremely  sensitive  to  exposure  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  dryness  of  the 
English  air  is  the  chief  evil. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months  many 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  in  the  direction  of  exposing  the  animal  to 
the  open  air.  The  object  has  been  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  plain  that  all  creatures  must  be 
happier  if  they  have  a  better  opportunity  of  natural 
exercise,  and  happier  creatures  are  more  interesting  to 
watch  and  they  live  longer.  Next,  the  great  enemy  of 
animals  in  captivity  in  this  country  is  tuberculosis,  and 
now,  happily,  it  is  notorious  that  abundance  of  fresh 
mr,  even  if  the  air  be  cold,  is  the  best  remedy  for 


tuberculosis.  Many  baboons,  Asiatic  macaques  and 
African  cercopitheci,  have  been  removed  from  the 
heated  monkey-house  and  have  passed  the  winter 
In  large  cages,  completely  open  to  the  air  except 
for  sleeping  dens,  protected  from  the  wind  and  pro- 
vided with  straw  or  moss  litter  but  without  artificial 
heat.  A  gibbon  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  every 
day  in  an  open  cage  on  the  south  side  of  the  new 
ape-house.  The  toucans,  which  hitherto  had  been 
treated  as  specially  delicate  and  had  never  left  the 
parrot-house,  have  been  placed  in  the  western  aviary, 
where  indeed  they  had  warmth  and  protection  at  night, 
but  where  except  in  the  most  bitter  weather  they  were 
allowed  to  fly  in  the  open  cages.  The  most  striking 
experiment  of  all  was  the  placing  of  a  large  number  of 
parrots,  cockatoos  and  parrakeets  in  the  new  aviary 
on  the  Canal  Bank.  That  is  no  more  than  a  huge  cage 
of  wire-work,  provided  with  nesting  boxes  and  a  few 
shelters.  It  is  not  specially  well  situated,  for,  although 
there  is  some  protection  from  the  east,  it  lies  on  a  bank 
sloping  to  the  north,  for  the  site  was  chosen  on  account 
of  urgencies  of  space  rather  than  of  special  suitability 
to  the  purpose.  These  birds  have  been  exposed  to  the 
winds,  the  fogs,  the  snow  and  the  cold  rain  of  the 
winter. 

On  a  large  collection  of  imported  animals  death 
always  falls  heavily.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
the  death-rate  of  animals  kept  in  captivity  with  that  of 
similar  sets  of  animals  in  their  native  haunts.  In  many 
cases  we  are  ignorant  of  the  normal  period  of  life, 
independent  of  purely  accidental  causes  of  death,  and 
thus  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  what  would  be 
the  natural  death-rate  in  a  collection  of  animals,  were 
causes  of  death  incident  to  captivity  excluded.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  mammals  or  birds  that  have 
been  captured  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  fair 
samples  of  normal  health.  Feebleness  due  to  extreme 
youth,  or  to  old  age  or  to  accident,  may  well  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  captured. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  to  which  most  creatures  are 
subjected  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  their  native 
land  are  not  conducive  to  health.  The  success  of  the 
experiments  has  to  be  judged  by  indirect  methods. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  is  open  to  any 
visitor  to  the  Gardens;  he  has  only  to  compare  in 
general  vitality  and  appearance  the  creatures  in  the 
warmed  houses  with  those  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  comparison.  Next, 
the  death-rates  of  similar  creatures  kept  under  the 
two  sets  of  conditions  may  be  compared.  Such  a 
comparison  can  lead  to  correct  inferences  only  after  a 
long  period  of  time,  but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that,  so 
far,  the  advantage  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  open- 
air  treatment.  Finally,  the  results  of  post-mortem  in- 
vestigation of  those  creatures  which  died  while  in  the 
open-air  enclosures  may  be  scrutinised  for  any  evidence 
as  to  association  between  the  treatment  and  the  cause 
of  death.  Here  also  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that,  because  tropical  crea- 
tures are  able  to  survive  the  cold  of  an  English  winter 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  they  would  survive  if  free 
in  English  parks  or  woodlands.  Even  if  the  difficulty 
of  a  proper  food  supply  were  overcome,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  the  question  of  food  that  limits  wild  creatures  in 
their  range  more  closely  than  any  other  factor,  there  are 
many  other  difficulties,  probably  insuperable.  An  army 
disciplined  by  a  campaign  against  one  set  of  enemies 
might  well  find  its  acquired  wisdom  foolishness,  in 
another  country,  against  another  enemy.  In  the  con- 
stant battle  of  life,  most  living  things  become  adapted 
to  a  very  narrow  groove.  Their  instincts  or  their 
intelligence  have  become  adjusted  to  special  tactics,  to 
a  specialised  watchfulness  whether  of  protection  or  of 
aggression.  They  are  alert  to  the  presence  of  accus- 
tomed indications  of  danger  or  of  safety,  and  careless 
of  others.  Coloration  that  was  protective  in  the  tropics 
might  well  be  conspicuous  in  an  English  landscape. 
Ears  attuned  to  one  set  of  sounds  would  be  dull  or 
acute  at  the  wrong  time  in  another  environment.  The 
unwonted  climate,  apart  from  its  different  dower  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  may  account  for  much,  but 
is  probably  the  least  important  of  the  barriers  to  dis- 
tribution of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life. 
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SEEKING  THE  SOUL. 

"  f  QUESTIONS  in  regard  to  the  soul  still  remain  as 
\J  Aristotle  left  them."  So  said  Father  Aveling 
in  his  recent  lecture  in  the  Cathedral  Hall  at  West- 
minster on  "The  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  His  mean- 
ing was  that  with  all  the  advances  in  physical  science 
no  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of 
man's  essential  personality  or  individuality.  The  long 
debate  in  its  beginning  set  men  arguing  of  the  soul's 
materiality  or  immateriality,  its  individuality,  its  con- 
tinuance after  the  death  of  the  body.  To  none  of 
these  questions  has  anything  been  added  which  philo- 
sophically carries  our  knowledge  a  step  further  ;  nor  I 
have  we  learned  anything  which  can  be  said  to  have 
made  the  arguments  of  Aristotle  irrelevant.  Materialism 
has  passed  into  new  phases,  we  know  now  much  more  of 
physical  nature  than  when  Aristotle  laid  the  basis  for  all 
European  thinking  on  the  matter  for  centuries ;  yet 
Father  Aveling  could  assert  with  truth  that  the  doctrine 
of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  soul,  practically  Aristotle's, 
could  still  as  cogently  be  set  forth  against  present-day 
materialist  theories  as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
By  Dr.  Aveling's  lecture  set  a  little  book*  on  "The 
Conception  of  Immortality"  by  the  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Harvard  University.  With  him  as  with 
Father  Aveling  the  way  of  approach  to  the  question 
lies  in  what  we  can  make  of  man  as  an  individual 
being.  What  is  meant  by  the  personality  or  the 
individuality  of  man — what  makes  any  real  being  an 
individual  ?  Listening  to  Father  Aveling's  lecture, 
and  reading  the  Professor's  little  book,  both  being 
intended  as  popular  disquisitions  and  not  for  formal 
students,  we  notice  the  curious  abruptness  with  which 
the  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  soul's  immortality  is 
reached  once  the  preliminary  topics  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  individuality  have  been  discussed.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  each  disquisition  is  concerned  with 
this,  and  the  exponent  of  Aquinas  and  the  exponent  of 
modern  idealism,  which  in  this  instance  is  a  modified  ' 
Hegelianism,  both  base  their  study  of  individuality  | 
on  the  logical  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  "The  ques-  I 
tion  ",  says  Professor  Royce,  "is  a  very  ancient, 
and,  if  you  choose  commonplace  one,  which  has  I 
been  studied  from  time  to  time  ever  since  Aristotle  ". 

And  yet  the  ancient  and  the  modern  processes  of 
searching  out  the  individuality  of  man  "  the  nature 
whereby  he  is  this  man  and  no  other  man"  are  widely 
different.  Father  Aveling  remarked  that  the  famous 
conception  of  substance  had  in  these  days  fallen  into 
disrepute.  In  Professor  Royce's  book  we  do  not  think 
that  the  word  is  ever  used.  When  S.  Thomas  Aquinas 
sought  the  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality  it  was  through 
the  notion  of  an  immaterial  substance  or  being  which 
underlay  the  phenomenal  man,  which  subsisted  through 
all  physical  changes  of  qualities,  and  was  not  subject  to 
corruption  or  disintegration  ;  because  it  in  no  degree 
partook  of  the  nature  of  matter.  It  is  true,  as  Dr. 
Aveling  said,  that  after  all  that  has  been  urged  against 
the  notion  of  substance  it  is  still  impossible  in  ordinary 
thinking  to  do  without  this  idea  of  a  substratum  of  all 
qualities.  But  the  dialectic  by  which  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  established  the  immaterial  substance  of  the  | 
soul,  the  absolute  contrast  of  its  nature  and  its 
operations  to  that  of  matter,  and  finally  the  im- 
possibility of  its  losing  its  individuality  is  a  pro- 
cess not  much  followed  in  the  philosophies  of  our 
day.  With  this  philosophical  theory  as  with  others, 
the  fundamental  premise  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing  ; 
and  it  happens  always  the  fundamental  premise  must 
be  taken  for  granted.  Some  will  and  some  will  not 
grant  it  ;  and  thus  we  have  different  schools.  Needless 
to  say  that  when  Father  Aveling  was  expounding 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  we  were  bound  to  accept  the  logic 
of  the  great  schoolman  ;  and  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  i 
believing  that  to  the  lecturer,  and  the  learned  fathers 
who  supported  him,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  theory  of  the  | 
soul  still  remains  the  most  satisfactory  of  philosophic  i 
theories.  That  it  is  still  intellectually  satisfying  to  | 
them  is  evident  to  one  who  listened  at  the  Cathedral 
Hall  where  the  discussion  and  the  question  and  answer 


*  "The  Conception1  pf  Immortality. "  By  Josiah  Royce.  London: 
Constable.    1904.    2s.'  6</. 


of  moot  points  by  experts  in  scholasticism  sent  back 
the  imagination  so  interestedly  to  the  discussions  of  the' 
mediaeval  schools.  Yet  the  demonstration  does  not 
establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  conceivable 
that  God  might  exercise  His  power  of  annihilating  the 
soul.  Whether  He  will  or  not  becomes  a  question  of 
theology  and  not  of  philosophy  :  such  natural  theology 
as  that,  for  example,  which  looks  for  the  redress  of 
evils  in  another  world. 

Approach  the  question  now  from  another  point  of" 
view.  The  search  is  for  individuality  in  man  ;  and  this 
was  found  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  uniqueness  of 
the  human  immaterial  substance.  But  the  report  on 
the  modern  search  is  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  find 
the  unique  or  individual  amongst  men,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  the  Absolute  or  God  that  the  real  individual  is 
to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  each  man's  special1 
relation  to  God  that  his  uniqueness  or  individuality  is 
discovered.  By  belonging  to  a  unique  whole  every 
separate  man  has  a  place  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things  which  belongs  to  none  other  and  therefore  his 
life  is  unique  or  individual.  We  borrow  our  variety 
from  our  various  relations  to  God's  unity.  The  essential 
character  of  man  is  that  his  will  must  be  satisfied,  and 
his  constant  endeavour  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  his 
purposes  of  knowledge  or  love  is  towards  oneness  with 
the  Absolute  Life.  Each  human  fragment  finds  its 
place  in  the  whole  and  expresses  a  portion  of  the  divine 
will  which  no  other  life  in  all  the  world  expresses. 
Supposing  this  account  of  individuality  a  true  concep- 
tion, it  evidently  bases  the  argument  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  on  the  full  realisation  of  our  individual  life 
in  God's  life.  This  is  not  accomplished  here,  and  the 
incompleteness  of  our  individuality  here  implies  that  it 
must  be  completed  "in  a  higher  and  a  richer  realm 
than  ours  ".  We  long  after  the  absolute  life,  that  life 
itself  dwells  in  our  life  and  inspires  these  longings,  and 
is  in  fact  what  we  mean  by  the  other  world,  the  world 
of  reality.  Amidst  all  the  phraseology  of  modern- 
idealism  there  is  something  which  is  very  familiar  in  all 
this.  To  argue  from  our  unrealised  selves  here,  from 
our  imperfections  and  the  imperfections  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  order,  that  our  individual  life  is  not 
limited  to  the  life  that  now  is,  may  have  found  a  new 
basis  in  a  new  philosophic  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  but 
at  any  rate  its  matter  is  not  novel.  It  seems  too  that 
the  doctrine  has  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  emanation 
theory  of  the  Hindoos  :  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  same 
class,  and  we  know  that  the  Hindoos  have  worked  out 
not  a  separate  individuality  for  man  after  death  by  virtue 
of  his  relation  to  the  divine  life  but  an  absorption  into 
that  life.  But  even  if  philosophy  promise  us  the  soul's 
individual  existence  and  immortality,  it  reveals  none  of 
the  further  mystery  in  which  the  soul  dwells.  Thus  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  little  book  we  have  been  con- 
sidering remarks  "The  confidence  of  the  student  of 
philosophy  when  he  speaks  of  the  Absolute  arouses  a 
curiously  false  impression  in  some  minds  that  he  sup- 
poses himself  able  to  pierce  further  into  all  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  world  than  others  do.  But  that  is  a 
mistake  ".  Moreover  even  if  philosophy  and  theology 
both  accompany  the  soul  to  the  threshold  of  the  eternal* 
world,  there  they  leave  it.  By  himself  and  unaccom- 
panied must  Everyman  find  his  completion  and  realisa- 
tion in  God. 


MOTORING. 

THE  University  Boat  Race  of  this  year  will  be- 
memorable  largely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  on  record  the  Press  Committee  was 
carried  in  a  launch  propelled  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine.  Messrs.  Yarrow  of  Poplar  constructed  both 
the  hull  and  engine,  the  designs  of  the  latter,  which 
develops  70  indicated  horse-power,  having  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Napier  Company.  The  silence,  flexibility, 
and  ease  of  control  of  this  boat  coupled  of  course  with 
a  complete  absence  of  the  dense  clouds  of  black  smoka- 
which  we  have  grown  to  consider  an  invariable  ac- 
companiment to  the  Boat  Race  created  a  favourable 
impression  and  provided  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
the  development  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  for 
marine  propulsion.    At  the  present  time  in  nearly  every. 
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instance  the  fuel  employed  in  internal  combustion 
engines  for  marine  work  is  petroleum  spirit  and  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  kerosene  is  used  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  both  in  starting  the  engine  and  afterwards 
in  effecting  complete  combustion  of  the  explosive  charge 
with  the  result  that  neither  system  can  be  described  as 
really  safe.  The  first  because  of  the  inherent  danger 
inseparable  from  the  use  of  petroleum  spirit  which  gives 
off  inflammable  vapour  even  at  the  freezing  point  and 
the  second  because  in  order  to  vaporise  the  kerosene 
a  lamp  of  the  bunsen  type  has  hitherto  had  to  be 
employed  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Admiralty  decided  to  instal  petrol  engines  in  the  sub- 
marines. Now  if  a  kerosene  carburettor  were  designed 
so  as  to  enable  an  internal  combustion  engine  to  be 
started  from  cold  and  so  that  the  explosive  charge 
could  be  wholly  burnt,  there  would  be  several  advan- 
tages attaching  to  its  use.  In  the  first  place  danger  of 
fire  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Secondly  as  kerosene 
is  richer  than  petroleum  spirit  in  carbon,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  larger  proportion  of  air  would  be 
required  to  form  the  charge  with  consequent  increase 
in  economy,  and  thirdly  kerosene  can  be  purchased 
almost  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  petroleum 
spirit.  The  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  devising 
such  a  carburettor  is  that  of  perfect  initial  atomisation 
of  the  fuel,  as  it  will  be  readily  realised  that  it  is  im- 
possible without  primary  heating  to  effect  vaporisation 
of  a  fuel  which  does  not  give  off  inflammable  vapour  at 
normal  atmospheric  temperatures.  Consequently  the 
only  hope  of  rendering  the  charge  in  a  condition  to  be 
readily  exploded  is  to  break  up  the  fuel  into  as  small 
particles  as  possible. 

We  have,  quite  recently,  had  an  apparatus  brought 
to  our  notice  which  effects  this  atomisation  in  an 
admirable  manner  and  we  have  been  enabled 
thoroughly  to  test  its  efficacy  by  a  series  of  runs  in  a 
12  horse-power  car  fitted  with  a  carburettor  con- 
structed on  this  system.  At  no  time  did  the  engine 
fail  from  cold  to  start  readily,  and  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  running  30  miles  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene  over  hilly  roads.  The  exhaust  was  practically 
odourless  and  colourless  except  for  the  first  ten  minutes' 
running,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  dense  white 
fumes  smelling  strongly  of  kerosene  were  emitted, 
seeming  to  show  that  only  a  portion  of  the  initial 
charges  was  burnt,  a  large  part)  being  passed  through 
the  silencer  unconsumed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
defect  can  be  remedied,  and  in  any  case  the  apparatus 
in  its  present  form  would  be  admirably  suited  for  use  in 
deep-sea  auxiliary  cruisers  where  the  use  and  storage  of 
petroleum  spirit  can  never  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  a  serious  risk. 

Last  Sunday's  disastrous  attempt  to  hold  a  motor-boat 
race  at  Monaco  in  heavy  weather  is  only  additional 
proof  of  the  unsuitability  of  a  small  hull,  when  over- 
engined  for  racing,  in  anything  but  the  calmest  possible 
conditions.  Many  of  these  small  craft  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  fairly  seaworthy  if  well  handled  and  if  the 
speed  can  be  kept  low  enough,  but  that  is  where  the 
difficulty  exists.  The  huge  engine  and  propeller  con- 
structed solely  for  racing  is  intended  to  run  at  the 
precise  number  of  revolutions  which  give  maximum 
efficiency,  and  although  of  course  this  can  be  varied 
within  certain  limits  it  is  obvious  that  the  speed  of  the 
boat  can  never  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  render  her 
able  to  keep  the  sea  in  heavy  weather. 

The  advent  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  for 
marine  propulsion  has  brought  into  prominence  a 
class  of  men  wholly  unused  to  the  sea  and  to 
the  customs  and  etiquette  of  the  sea,  and  it  is 
this  fact  more  than  anything  else  that  has  prejudiced 
the  success  of  the  motor-boat  in  yachting  circles. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  men  of  this  type  tend 
to  make  the  sport  and  pastime  of  motor-boating 
supremely  ridiculous  by  their  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
of  seamanship,  they  unfortunately  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  yachting  industry  wherever  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  has  penetrated,  the  same  objectionable 
methods  of  advertisement  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  automobile  industry.  The 
success  of  motor-boating  as  a  sport  will  be  assured  as 
soon  as  the  yacht  clubs  are  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
placed  on  a  sound  basis,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 


a  new  club  to  be  known  as  the  "  Marine  Motor  Club  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  is  being  formed. 

The  Hotel  Cecil  has  made  a  departure  this  week  of 
considerable  interest  to  motorists.  It  has  opened  a 
free  garage  where  visitors  can  place  their  cars,  instead 
of,  as  heretofore,  leaving  them  standing  outside  to 
the  detriment  of  the  car  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
general  traffic. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DEFENSIVE  DECLARATION. 

T^HE  so-called  "defensive"  spade  declaration  by  the 
J-  dealer,  because  he  has  a  very  bad  hand,  is  quite 
an  innovation  of  modern  times,  and  the  bridge-playing 
world  is  at  present  divided  into  two  distinct  schools  on 
this  point.  The  "defensive"  school  argue  that,  when 
the  dealer  has  a  bad  hand,  he  ought  to  fix  the  value  of 
the  game  at  its  lowest  point  by  declaring  spades  him- 
self, and  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  his  partner  making 
an  expensive  declaration,  when  his  own  hand  is  able  to 
render  little  or  no  assistance.  Some  of  its  disciples 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  dealer  has  no  right  to 
pass  the  declaration,  unless  he  has  a  probability  of  at 
least  two  or  three  tricks  in  his  own  hand.  The  other 
school  maintain  that  attack  only  is  the  province  of  the 
dealer,  and  that  defence  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
dummy.  They  argue  that,  by  declaring  spades,  the 
dealer  not  only  arbitrarily  deprives  his  partner  of  giving 
a  proper  value  to  his  hand,  if  he  should  happen  to  have 
a  good  one,  but  that  he  also  makes  an  unnecessary 
confession  of  weakness,  and  gives  his  opponents  almost 
the  same  opportunities  of  finessing  against  him  as  if 
they  had  seen  his  cards.  Certainly,  nothing  in  bridge 
can  be  more  annoying  than  to  play  with  a  partner  who 
declares  a  defensive  spade,  when  you,  as  dummy,  are 
waiting  with  an  exceptionally  good  hand,  possibly  100 
aces,  or  six  or  seven  hearts  with  four  by  honours,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  game  is  lost,  on  a  rather 
light  No  Trump  declaration  by  the  dummy,  which  could 
easily  have  been  saved  if  the  dealer  had  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  Both  systems 
have  their  advantages,  and  both  have  their  drawbacks, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  is  right  or  wrong.  No 
end  of  statistics  have  been  published  by  the  advocates 
of  the  defensive  call  to  prove  that  their  method  is  the 
right  one,  but  against  this  there  is  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  best  bridge-players  of  the  day  do  not 
adopt  it,  in  fact,  at  the  one  club,  which  is  recognised 
as  the  headquarters  of  scientific  bridge  in  LondonP 
such  a  call  is  almost  unknown.  The  defensive 
declaration  may  almost  be  called  the  refuge  of  the 
second-rate  player,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  player  playing 
in  second-rate  company,  when  he  dare  not  pass  the 
declaration  on  a  bad  hand  for  fear  of  what  his  partner 
will  do.  One  penalty  that  a  first-rate  player  has  to  pay 
for  his  greatness  is  that  indifferent  partners  are  very 
apt  to  make  extremely  light  declarations  when  he 
passes  the  call,  and  then  to  say  "  I  only  did  that 
because  you  had  to  play  the  cards".  This  is  no  doubt 
very  complimentary,  but  it  is  also,  at  times,  very  ex- 
pensive. A  good  player  may  be  able  to  make  every 
possible  use  of  the  cards  dealt  to  him,  but  he  cannot 
do  conjuring  tricks  with  them,  nor  can  he  give  nines 
the  value  of  kings  or  knaves  the  value  of  aces,  and 
when  playing  with  such  a  partner  as  this,  any  player 
is  fully  justified  in  protecting  himself  by  taking  the 
right  of  declaration  away  from  his  partner. 

Every  bridge-player  of  any  experience  will  recognise 
the  sensation  of  heaving  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief  when 
his  partner  declares  spades,  after  he  has  passed  the 
call  on  a  very  bad  hand.  It  would  certainly  seem  a 
sound  argument  that  a  player  should  not  pass  the  call* 
on  such  a  hand  that  it  will  be  a  positive  relief  to  him  if 
his  partner  declares  spades.  With  an  evenly  divided 
hand,  which  contains  no  card  above  a  ten,  the  dealer  is 
quite  justified  in  declaring  an  original  spade,  as  he 
cannot  possibly  win  a  single  trick  with  his  own  cards 
whatever  his  partner  declares,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  his  partner's  hand  to  fight  the  other  two  abso- 
lutely unaided,  but  when  he  has  any  possibility,  how- 
l  ever  small,  of  helping  his  partner  he  should  pass  the' 
I  declaration  on  the  chance  of  finding  an  exceptionally 
i  strong  hand  in  the  dummy. 
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A  few  months  ago  a  question  was  asked  through  the 
inquiry  columns  of  a  weekly  contemporary  as  to  what 
the  dealer  should  do  with  the  following  hand  : — 

Hearts — 7,  6. 

Diamonds — None. 

Clubs— Queen,  knave,  7,  5,  2. 

Spades — Queen,  knave,  9,  6,  4,  3. 

The  answer  given  was  "The  dealer  should  declare 
spades  on  this  hand  at  any  point  of  the  score ".  As 
has  been  already  stated,  opinions  differ  widely  on  this 
point,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  this  decision  could  have  been  arrived  at. 
When  the  dealer  passes  the  call  there  are  five  declara- 
tions open  to  his  partner,  and  on  only  one  of  these  five 
would  the  above  hand  be  without  distinct  value.  If 
diamonds  are  declared,  then  it  is  a  very  bad  hand,  but 
with  any  other  declaration  it  will  win  two  or  three 
tricks  at  least.  Rven  if  hearts  are  declared,  two  tricks 
can  be  madp'by  ruffing  the  diamonds,  while  with  No 
Trumps  ui  a  black  suit  it  would  be  quite  a  useful  hand, 
therefore  it  surely  follows  that  the  best  policy  must  be 
fee  pass  the  call.  The  time  to  make  a  defensive  declara- 
tion is  when  the  dealer's  side  has  a  strong  advantage  in 
the  score,  such  as  a  game  to  the  good,  and  possibly 
12  or  18  towards  the  next  game.  In  this  case  it  is  of 
such  great  importance  not  to  give  the  opponents  a 
chance  of  materially  improving  their  position  that  the 
dealer  ought  to  make  any  declaration  which  will  tend 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question — when  the  dealer  has 
an  utterly  impossible  hand,  so  that  it  will  come  as  a 
positive  relief  to  him  to  hear  spades  declared  by  his 
partner,  then  and  then  only  ought  he  to  declare  spades 
himself,  but  when,  at  the  score  of  love,  he  has  any 
possible  element  of  strength  in  his  hand,  however  bad 
the  rest  of  it  maybe,  he  had  better  pass  the  declaration, 
provided  that  he  is  playing  with  a  partner  he  can  trust. 
The  defensive  declaration  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  player. 


CHESS. 


Problem 


Specially  contributed  by 
H.  Rosenbaum. 

Black  9  pieces. 


White  8  pieces. 

White  to  play  and  win. 

Problem  10.  Specially  contributed  by  A.  W.  Daniel. — White: 
5  pieces.  K - QKt6,  B-Qi,  B-K7,  Q-KKti,  P-KR5.  Black  : 
2  pieces.    K  —  Q4,  P  — K4.    White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Key  to  Problem  8  :  1.  Q-R5. 


Game  played  in  the  match  between  Birmingham  and 
the  Metropolitan  Chess  Club. 

King's  Bishop's  Opening. 

White  lilack  White  Black 

E.  G.  Sergeant    F.  G. Butcher  E.  G.  Sergeant  F.  G.  Butcher 

1.  P-K4        P-K4  5.  P-B4  P-Q3 

2.  B-B4         Kt  — KB3  6.  P-B5  B-Q2 

3.  P-Q3         Kt  —  B3  7.  B-KKts  B-Kts 

4.  (jKt-B3  B-B4 

Black  must  somehow  prevent  Kt  — Q5,  to  do  which 
he  has  to  waste  valuable  time  by  moving  pieces  already 
occupying  good  positions.     Instead  of  6.  B  —  Q2  he 


ought  perhaps  to  have  played  Kt— QR4,  exchanging 
for  the  bishop,  and  then  if  White  continued  7.  B  — KKt^ 
Black  can  play  P— B3.  In  positions  like  this  when  the 
pawn  has  been  played  to  bishop's  5th  so  early,  the  best 
way  to  nullify  its  restraining  influence  is  by  weakening 
its  supports.  P  — Q4  as  early  as  possible  should  be 
Black's  object. 

8.  Kt  — K2       Kt-Qs  12.  Q-Ki  Q-Q2 

9.  Castles         Kt  x  Kt  13.  B  x  Kt  PxB 

10.  Kt  x  Kt        B-B3  14.  Q-R4  K-K2 

11.  P-B3  B-R4 

Judging  from  the  position,  instead  of  the  result, 
Black  seems  to  have  some  good  chances,  due  mainly  to 
the  open  knight's  file.  But  Mr.  Sergeant  proceeds  a  la 
Marshall  and  carries  the  position  by  storm. 

15.  P-Q4        PxP  17.  Kt  —  B4  P-KR4 

16.  PxP  QR-KKti  18.  P-QKt4  BxP 

The  effect  of  inducing  the  bishop  on  to  this  square 
will  soon  be  seen. 

19.  B-K6  Q-Qi 

If  PxB,  20.  PxP,  Q-Ki  ;  21.  Kt-Qs  ch.,  K-Qi  ; 
22.  Kt  X  B  !  White's  main  object  is  to  get  his  own 
bishop's  pawn  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  rook  may 
become  operative. 

20.  QR-Kti     B-Q7  22.  BxB  B-K6ch 

21.  Kt-Q5ch  B  x  Kt  23.  K-Ri        B  x  QP 

Fortune  favours  the  brave.  If  Black  had  played  22. 
or  even  23.  B — Kt4  attacking  the  queen,  he  would 
after  all  have  been  able  to  establish  a  valid  defence. 

24.  RxP  B-Kt3  32.  R-R8  Q-K2 

25.  P-QR4  P-R4  33.  R-K8  Q-R2 

26.  KR-QKti  R-Kt5  34.  QxP  R-Ri 

27.  Q-Ki  K-Ki  35.  R-K7  R-QBi 

28.  Q-QBi  R-R2  36.  P-R3  Q-R3 

29.  Q-B6ch  K-Bi  37.  RxPch  K-R3 

30.  R(K»)xB  PxR  38.  QxPch  Resigns 

31.  R-R7  K  —  Kt2  

In  our  next  issue  Mr.  W.  E.  Napier,  the  British 
champion,  will  contribute  a  special  article  reviewing 
the  play  in  the  cable  match  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  READING  OF  MODERN  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1 1  April,  1905. 

Sir, — Lady  Londonderry's  wise  and  helpful  letter  in 
your  issue  of  8  April  on  "The  Reading  of  Modern  Girls  " 
has,  I  find,  roused  the  greatest  interest  among  book- 
loving  girls  and  their  parents  and  friends.  Some  of  us, 
who  have  long  left  girlhood  behind  us,  have  been 
delighted  to  find  in  Lady  Londonderry's  list  books  that 
we  as  girls  have  loved,  books  that  we  are  now  recom- 
mending to  the  rising  generation.  But,  as  Lady  Lon- 
donderry and,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Steel  before  her,  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  all  girls  to 
grow  up  in  a  book-loving  atmosphere.  Therefore, 
much  rests  with  heads  of  schools,  with  governesses, 
and  with  editors  of  magazines  intended  for  girls,  for  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  these  to  guide  girls  to  the  litera- 
ture that  will  help  in  the  development  of  character,  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  in  the  endurance  of  trouble  and 
loneliness.  Yet  how  few  editors,  amid  the  conflicting 
claims  of  sensational  fiction,  fashion,  and  frivolity 
generally  can  find  a  place  for  discussion  of  books. 
"Atalanta"  which  attempted  to  meet  this  want,  died 
after  a  few  years  of  noble  life.  Could  we  not  now 
have  her  re-born  to  better  days  ? 

Then,  too,  since  few  girls  have  much  money  to  spend 
on  books  or  on  library  subscriptions,  will  not  some 
enterprising  firm  of  publishers  give  us  a  "Modern 
Girl's  Library "  with  the  books  mentioned  by  Lady 
Londonderry  and  additions  that  might  be  suggested, 
well  printed,  neatly  bound,  edited  by  some  one  who 
has  the  power  to  interest  girls,  and  well  illustrated,  yet 
within  the  means  of  girl  bookbuyers  ?  One  Scottish 
firm  is  doing  something  of  the  kind  with  its  "  Century 
Classics ",  and  there  are  other  efforts  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  girl  booklovers.  But  many  a  girl  still  awaits 
the  completion  of  her  library  of  best  books,  also  the 
wise  guide  who  will  tell  her  where  the  best  is  to  be 
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found.  Lot  some  of  our  publishers  and  editors  see  to 
it  that  she  does  not  wait  in  vain. 

A  Woman  Book-Lover. 


BRITISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.,  12  April,  1905. 

Sir, — Mr.  E.  Haviland-Burke's  vigorous  and  com- 
mon-sense letter  upon  British  superstitions  rather  makes 
one  question  whether  the  best  interests  of  a  world-wide 
empire  are  altogether  safe,  healthy  and  sound  in  the 
keeping  of  a  race  which  encourages  or  at  least  tolerates 
the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  which  he  writes.  Fanatical 
religionism,  used  often  as  a  stalking-horse,  is  well  to 
the  fore,  in  Parliament,  on  the  London  County  Council 
and  in  most  of  the  societies  and  leagues  which  claim  to 
exist  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  mankind.  A 
practical  example  of  dishonesty  and  puritanical  fanati- 
cism is  just  being  exhibited  by  the  religionists  on  the 
L.C.C.  in  their  energetic  support  of  the  disastrous 
policy  of  wasteful  and  dishonest  expenditure  which  is 
ruining  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  no  matter  what  may  be  the  theme  or  subject 
under  consideration — politics,  education,  the  stage, 
restaurants,  sport,  art,  or  even  electric  trams — insolent 
and  aggressive  religionism  is  now  invariably  introduced 
and  worked  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  spectacle  of  big 
burly  men  singing  wretched  hymns  inside  and  outside 
churches  and  police  stations  for  hours  together  is  hardly 
a  proof  of  virility,  though  it  probably  commends  itself 
to  progressive  Radicalism,  since  men  like  "honest" 
John  Burns,  Sir  J.  Dougall,  and  Lord  Kinnaird,  are  all 
strong  supporters  of  insane  religionism,  particularly  of 
that  tyrannical  variety  which  seeks  to  give  to  one 
clique  the  legal  power  of  ordering  the  daily  lives  of 
others.  Ultra  -  religionist  journals  like  the  "Daily 
News"  affect  great  concern  lest  "priest  rule"  or 
"popery"  be  given  any  chance  at  elections,  but 
are  nevertheless  indecently  anxious  to  bind  us  all, 
hand  and  foot,  politically,  municipally,  and  socially 
with  the  thongs  of  Low  Church  and  nonconformist 
bigotry.  Women  cannot  nowadays  be  burned  by  Puri- 
tans for  witchcraft  any  more  than  men  can  be  executed 
for  alleged  heresy,  but  the  old  malice  which  abolished 
games  and  sports,  more  because  of  the  pleasure  they 
gave  than  because  of  their  cruelty,  is  as  much  alive  in 
your  up-to-date  religionist  and  nonconformist  Puritan 
as  it  was  with  his  ancestors  in  Cromwell's  time.  The 
toleration  and  encouragement  given  by  the  British 
nation  to  cant,  hypocrisy  and  superstition  argues  to 
my  mind  a  lack  of  virility  and  sound  common-sense, 
wherefore  the  intelligent  foreigner  may  well  ask 
whether  a  very  large  portion  of  the  world  is  really 
being  governed  and  developed  to  the  best  advantage 
by  a  race  which  cannot  move  a  finger,  so  to  say,  with- 
out "fortifying"  itself  with  mawkish  sentimentalism 
and  one-sided  religionism  of  a  whining,  noisy,  and 
often  sadly  vulgar  type. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Louis  Hervey  d'Egville. 


WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  April,  1905. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  correspondence  in  your 
columns  on  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  women  teachers  now  form  the  third 
distinct  component  of  the  educational  force  ?  The  scope 
of  their  responsibilities  would  seem  to  be  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  this  country,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
indication  of  their  progress  is  the  position  that  they 
have,  within  a  single  decade,  acquired  for  themselves 
in  the  large  secondary  boys'  schools.  Ten  years  ago 
this  branch  of  women's  work  was  merely  tentative. 
To-day,  any  school  directory  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
younger  boys — the  Junior  School  boys— are  usually 
placed  under  the  entire  charge  of  a  lady  teacher. 

The  fact  is  that  very  young  boys  (say  from  seven  to 
ten  years  of  age)  are  far  more  nervous  and  reticent 
than  is  commonly  supposed.    Neither  in  mind  nor  in  | 
body  can  they  duly  develop  without  the  aid  of  that  i 


power  of  sympathetic  watchfulness — of  that  capacity 
for  infinite  pains  over  infinitesimal  details — which  is,  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  child-training,  rather  the  attri- 
bute of  women  than  of  men.  After  all,  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  old  discredited  dame-school. 
Now  that  women  have  justified  themselves  as  discipli- 
narians, their  share  in  the  education  of  small  boys  is 
likely  to  become  fully  recognised.  Is  it  not  possible, 
then,  that  we  may  yet  see  the  dame-school  revived — 
adequately  organised  under  a  properly  qualified  woman 
teacher,  and  a  system  of  Government  inspection — as 
the  official  gate  of  entrance  to  the  secondary  prepara- 
tory schools  or  to  the  junior  department  of  the  great 
"  public  schools"  ?  Yours,  &c. 

Gertrude  Octavia  Robinson. 

[We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  for  the  younger 
children  women  teachers  are  preferable  to  men,  and  in 
the  future  they  will  doubtless  play  a  larger  part  in 
education. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

MARRIAGE    WITH    DECEASED  WIFE'S 
SISTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  April,  1905. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  much  more  of 
a  woman's  subject  than  a  man's — and  yet  it  is  difficult 
for  several  reasons,  to  get  women  to  discuss  it,  or  men 
to  argue  it  from  the  woman's  point  of  view.  I  am 
certain  that,  as  a  mass,  the  women  of  this  country 
watch  the  annual  revival  of  this  question  with  secret 
dread,  and  that  they  heave  sighs  of  thankfulness  when 
its  rejection  saves  them  for  at  least  another  year. 

Their  ground  of  objection  is  neither  the  scriptural 
nor  the  scientific  one.  These  are  both  difficult  of 
proof,  and  wanting  in  authority  for  the  ordinary  mind. 
Theirs  is  a  far  stronger  objection,  the  instinctive  dread 
of  disturbing  the  present  safe  and  pleasant  family 
relationships.  The  mere  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
done  some  harm. 

When  a  woman  marries,  she  accepts  her  husband's 
brothers  as  her  own — and  a  man  does  or  ought  to  do 
the  same  as  regards  his  wife's  sisters. 

Why  are  men  so  averse  to,  and  even  shocked  by  the 
proposal  to  allow  "  Marriage  with  a  deceased  husband's 
brother  "  ?  The  cases  are  identical  and  if  prohibition  is 
a  grievance  in  the  one,  it  is  so  in  the  other  also.  But  a 
man  does  not  relish  the  idea  that  his  brother,  who  comes 
about  his  home  with  all  the  intimacy  of  nearest  rela- 
tionship, may  one  day  be,  as  lover  and  husband,  in  his 
place.  Jealousy  is  unknown,  for,  the  thing  being 
impossible,  the  idea  never  enters  his  head.  Nor  ought 
it  ever  to  be  allowed  to  enter  there. 

What  a  man  might  feel  as  regards  his  brother,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  a  woman  might  feel  even  more  keenly 
because  of  her  sensitive  nature  as  regards  a  sister. 

Why  should  the  present  .natural,  easy,  and  happy 
relationship  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  law  be 
disturbed  and  poisoned,  in  order  that  those  who  have 
transgressed  with  their  eyes  open  may  be  whitewashed  ? 

Let  every  opponent  of  the  Bill  challenge  its  supporters 
to  say  if  they  will  introduce  and  vote  for  a  concurrent 
Bill  to  permit  "  marriage  with  a  deceased  husband's 
brother  ".  There  will  then,  I  think,  be  less  enthusiasm 
about  its  success,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  be  seen  whether 
the  promoters  of  this  uncalled-for  and  iniquitous  mea- 
sure are  as  unjust  as  they  are  selfish. 

Hoping  you  will  give  your  powerful  aid  in  a  righteous 
cause,  I  am,  See,  G. 


CHARLOTTE  DE  LA  TREMOILLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Rkview. 

7  April,  1905. 
Sir, — You  will  I  am  sure  allow  me  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  your  reviewer  of  my  book  has 
done  it  a  great  injustice,  and  he  owes  me  amende 
honorable   for   the   misstatement   that   Scott   is  not 
alluded  to  and  William  Christian  passed  over.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case  several  reviewers  have 
selected  my  reference  to  the  points  as  a  text  for  special 
I  comment.     Had  it  been   too   exhausting  to  glance 
I  through  the  pages  of  the  book  to  the  close,  the  contents 
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pages  at  the  beginning  would  have  assisted  him. 
Pages  158 — 159  and  182—184  bear  on  the  subjects. 

Faithfully  yours,  Mary  C.  Rowsell. 
[We  should  have  said  that  Scott  was  not  alluded  to 
in  the  pages  dealing  with  William  Christian.  We  read 
these  with  special  care  and  attention,  and  on  a  second 
reading  the  want  of  research  strikes  us  as  more  grave 
than  our  regret  at  the  absence  of  "any  full  inquiry" 
would  suggest.  Even  Scott's  preface  is  more  his- 
torical.— Ed.  S.  R.l 


SIR   HORACE   PLUNKETT    AND  CATHOLIC 
SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  notice  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  new 
edition  of  his  "  Ireland  in  the  New  Century  "  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  position  has  been  claimed 
for  him  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  being  merely 
"  the  political  head  of  a  department,  a  member  of  the 
Ministry". 

When  I  opposed  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  South 
Dublin,  the  Catholic  and  Nationalist  voters  were 
besought  (with  considerable  success)  to  ignore  the 
political  issue,  not  to  treat  the  election  as  an  ordinary 
contest  between  a  Nationalist  and  a  Unionist,  but  to 
support  Sir  Horace  simply  as  the  distinguished  pioneer 
of  a  great  industrial  and  agricultural  movement.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  did  not  hold  office  at  that  time,  but 
during  the  Galway  election  an  exactly  similar  plea  was 
urged  at  every  meeting  held  on  his  behalf.  Very  little 
Unionism  was  talked  from  his  platforms.  His  most 
prominent  supporter — who  presided  over  several  of  his 
meetings — was  a  popular  Catholic  Nationalist  landlord 
(Mr.  Edward  Martyn)  who  had  resigned  his  Commission 
of  the  Peace  after  refusing  to  allow  "God  Save  the 
King  "  to  be  sung  at  some  school-treat  in  his  grounds. 

I  make  no  comment  on  all  this.  But  it  does  prove 
what  your  reviewer  would  seem  to  ignore — that  in  the 
whole  official  world  of  Ireland  there  is  not  a  man  from 
whom  the  remarks  that  Irish  Catholics  complain  of 
could  have  come  with  a  worse  grace.  From  the  outset 
of  his  movement,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  made  special 
appeal  for  Catholic  support,  ecclesiastic  and  lay.  He 
obtained  it  in  abundance.  Without  it,  in  many  a  district 
I  could  name,  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
would  not  have  a  single  branch  at  the  present  day. 
Under  such  conditions,  and  knowing  as  he  must  know 
the  depth  of  Catholic  sentiment  in  the  country,  Sir 
Horace  should  have  thought  not  twice  but  a  hundred 
times  before  he  published  a  single  line  that  could  be 
construed  as  confirming  the  ignorant  theory  that  the 
Catholic  religion  discourages  industrial  enterprise.  In 
Ireland  this  is  a  familiar  taunt  of  the  Orange  Lodge 
ignoramus  ;  and  on  that  ground  alone  Sir  Horace 
should  have  revised  his  proofs  more  carefully. 

The  warning  on  the  subject  addressed  to  Irish- 
Americans  by  the  chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  was  needful  and  timely.  He  and  the  Irish  party 
at  large  gave  to  the  new  Irish  department  as  generously 
long  and  fair  a  trial  as  any  new  Government  department 
— British  or  Irish — ever  got.  If  we  erred  at  all,  it  was 
certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  premature  criticism. 

That  in  at  least  some  of  its  ramifications  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  movement  has  been  unfairly  used  against 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  is  to  my  mind  obvious. 
But  leaving  that  question  aside  altogether,  the  new 
department  has  to  a  great  extent  followed  in  the  evil 
path  of  its  predecessors.  The  department  exacts  no 
standard  qualification  whatever  in  the  appointment  of 
its  own  officials — it  is  a  patronage  department — and 
constantly  interferes  with  the  most  carefully  considered 
appointments  made  under  the  Act  by  local  representa- 
tive bodies.  Tullamore,  the  capital  town  of  my  own 
constituency,  is  one  of  the  most  active  centres  of  indus- 
trial revival  in  all  Ireland.  Yet  the  King's  County 
County  Council  has  been  worried  in  almost  every  way 
possible.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  could  not  scratch  a  living  out  of  prime  land 
{given  to  them  rent  free)  who  are  sent  down  from 
Dublin  to  teach  Irish  farmers  how  to  farm. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Haviland-Burke. 


VESPERS. 

ON  THE  JUBILEE  OF  A  LAV  BROTHER,  FIFTY 
YEARS  PROFESSED. 

HT^HE  pall  of  night  falls  all  about, 

Slowly  the  daylight  dies, 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  come  out, 
And  paint  the  evening  skies. 

It  is  the  hour  when  children  climb 

Upoa  their  father's  knee  ; 
The  sabbath-calm  of  evening  time 

Settles  on  land  and  sea. 

Deep  shadows  wrap  the  fields  and  plains 
Now  that  the  day  is  done  ; — 

Save  one  lone  hill-top  still  retains 
The  glory  of  the  sun. 

For  while  around  its  base  the  night 
Leaves  all  things  chill  and  bare, 

Its  summit  bathed  in  golden  light 
Breathes  a  diviner  air. 

It  gazes  from  its  lofty  seat 

On  earth's  expiring  ray 
And  is  the  first  the  dawn  to  greet 

Of  the  eternal  day. 

The  night  which  falls  on  plain  and  hill 

Is  but  the  life  of  man, 
Quickly  his  day  of  joy  and  ill 

Fills  its  allotted  span. 

Most  with  our  hopes  and  joys  and  fears 

Soon  rest  beneath  the  sod, 
Few  monks  are  given  fifty  years 

To  render  thanks  to  God. 

For  some  who  well  began  the  day 
In  hope  have  laid  them  down, 

And  some  have  wandered  far  away, 
And  thrown  away  their  crown. 

May  God  then  take  us  by  the  hand 

And  lead  us  by  His  grace, 
Until  in  our  true  native  land 

We  see  Him  face  to  face. 

H.  C.  Castle. 

S.  Mary's,  Kinnoull,  Perth. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 


The  Growth  of  the  Manor." 
London  :  Sonnenschein.  1905. 


By  P.  Vinogradoff. 
10s.  6d. 


"  ''"THE  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past  and 
1  nothing  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  team 
how  the  present  comes  to  be  what  it  is."  What  an 
excellent  text  for  Mr.  Barlow  to  discourse  upon  to 
Tommy  and  Harry  in  one  of  their  country  rambles  ! 

"  T  ,  '  Pray,  Sir,  state  the  reason  why  this  hedge 

should  turn  to  the  right  and  thus  upset  the  symmetry 
of  an  otherwise  rectangular  field  '.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Barlow,  being  acquainted  with  the  farmer,  asked  his 
permission  to  take  Harry  and  Tommy  into  the  meadow 
and  pointed  out  that  the  seemingly  inexplicable  deviation 
of  the  hedgerow  might  be  attributed  to  the  obsolete 
system  of  open-field  cultivation,  hearing  which  Tommy 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  shedding  tears  of  joy." 
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One  might  do  worse  than  take  a  leaf  from  "  Sandford 
and  Merton  "  and  try  to  look  at  the  countryside  as  it 
must  have  been  in  days  when  people  with  individualist 
leanings  had  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience  and 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  archaic  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  hedgerows,  between  which  the  scorcher 
now  rushes,  enclose  fields  of  ancient  standing  bearing 
names  whose  origins  the  gaping  yokel  cannot  tell  you  ; 
yet  these  names  are  full  of  significance,  for  they  illus- 
trate the  unbroken  continuity  of  country  life  and  often 
bear  witness  to  the  influence  the  manorial  system  has 
played  in  the  making  of  modern  England. 

The  fields,  roads,  buildings  which  find  their  setting 
in  a  landscape  have  every  one  its  tale  to  tell.  An 
acquaintance  with  half-forgotten  place-names  will  enable 
an  inquirer  entirely  to  reconstruct  his  present  surround- 
ings. The  history  of  England  is  largely  contained  in 
the  romance  of  the  humble  plough,  and  though  the 
meaning  of  Restrob,  Sissels,  Butthays,  and  Folly 
Ground  may  not  be  as  obvious  as  Berwick,  Hardwick, 
and  Barton,  still  he  who  runs,  or  walks,  may  read, 
and  a  country  stroll  which  might  seem  dull  becomes 
quite  interesting  as  the  panorama  of  the  past  unfolds 
itself,  when  the  wayfarer  finds  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
relics  relating  back  to  the  days  of  the  full-plough  team. 

Even  if  lawyers  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience 
are  still  obliged  to  assign  a  term  to  legal  memory,  no 
one  nowadays  believes  that  history  can  be  divided  up 
into  water-tight  compartments  and  few  will  agree  with 
Freeman's  sweeping  assertion  that  the  Teuton  settled 
among  strangers  whom  he  "  drove  out  from  the  land  in 
which  we  now  dwell  ".  For  though  the  immigration  of 
Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes  and  Frisians  made  the  England 
of  the  eighth  century  a  Teutonised  country,  "it  could 
not  do  away  with  all  the  acquirements  of  the  Roman 
period,  it  did  not  lead  to  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
provincial  population  and  to  the  formation  of  Teutonic 
communities  on  a  clean  slate  ".  Professor  VinogradofFs 
investigations  have  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that 
more  affinity  between  Keltic  and  Teutonic  life  in 
England  can  be  shown  to  exist  than  has  been  generally 
allowed,  and  it  is  this  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  his  book.  A  vain  desire  to  reduce  early 
forms  of  land  tenure  to  a  system  has  sometimes 
obscured  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  some  of  those 
elements  which  later  went  to  form  the  framework  of 
the  Manor  can  be  detected  in  the  economic  and  social 
arrangements  of  Kelt  and  Teuton  alike  ;  after  all  this  is 
not  surprising,  since  natural  instinct  leads  all  races  to 
develop  institutions  which  more  or  less  resemble  one 
another  when  they  live  on  the  same  plane  of  civilisation 
and  under  similar  climatic  conditions.  The  Roman 
left  his  mark  on  the  land  and  made  it  vertebrate, 
but  his  occupation  was  military,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Keltic  population  remained  unaffected  by  Roman 
civilisation.  Directly  the  nomad  stage  is  past  the 
realities  of  life  compel  men  to  frame  some  sort 
of  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  conflicting  inte- 
rests arising  out  of  the  use  of  land,  but  whilst  the 
kindred  hold  together  for  self-defence  the  existence  of 
the  individual  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  welfare  of  his 
tribe  that  all  other  considerations  must  give  way  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  fighting  members  of  the 
group  ;  notions  of  ownership  can  only  develop  slowly 
and  when  change  comes  it  follows  on  lines  predeter- 
mined by  more  primitive  social  conditions.  From  what- 
ever standpoint  we  survey  human  progress  three 
elementary  agents  of  civilisation  can  never  be  lost 
to  view— the  sword,  the  spade,  and  the  plough — 
these  make  up  the  trinity  which  has  moulded  and  con- 
tinues to  mould  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  as  the 
township  is  admitted  to  be  the  unit  of  the  early  con- 
stitutional machinery  in  England  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  exclaim— the  greatest  of  them  has  been  the  plough. 
Well  might  Thomson  exclaim  :  "Ye  generous  Britons, 
venerate  the  plough  !  " 

The  growth  of  patronage  and  shattering  of  kindred, 
the  comitatus  and  shifting  of  political  authority  from 
one  centre  of  gravity  to  another,  fall  into  truer  per- 
spective when  inexorable  logic  shows  how  the  require- 
ments of  the  heavy  plough  imposed  terms  on  tenure 
and  indirectly  transformed  social  and  political  institu- 
tions begotten  of  its  use.  Early  English  social  arrange- 
ments hinged  on  the  "  hide". 


"The  formation",  says  Professor  Vinogradoff,  "of 
hides  with  their  subdivisions  was  not  a  mere  fiscal 
expedient,  nor  a  casual  distribution  of  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  measurement  ;  it  grew  up  in  connexion 
with  agricultural  practices  which  made  it  necessary  to 
apportion  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  holders  of  land 
in  a  system  which  involved  an  intricate  intermixture  of 
claims  and  the  necessity  of  constant  co-operation 
amongst  neighbours  ".  A  community  of  shareholders 
cannot  get  along  without  a  board  of  management  of 
some  kind  and  so  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  a  customary 
self-government  which  can  be  traced  down  through  the 
centuries  and  exerts  a  living  force  at  the  present  day, 
must  have  been  largely  due  to  the  confusion  of  economic 
interests  introduced  by  methods  of  cultivation  at  a 
period  to  which  legal  memory  does  not  extend. 

The  ox-team  yoked  the  owners  of  the  oxen  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  to  look  on  land- 
holding  as  a  shareholding  concern,  and  this  had  far- 
reaching  results.  Toil  in  the  fields  is  never  conducive 
to  military  efficiency.  An  agricultural  economy  which 
undoubtedly  checked  tendencies  towards  individual 
ownership,  and  hampered  further  appropriation  of  the 
soil  reacted  on  those  who  practised  it,  helped  to  put 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  soldier,  and 
establish  feudalism  with  its  maxim  "  Nul  terre  sans 
seigneur  ".  The  full  significance  of  Dr.  Vinogradoff  s 
deductions  can  only  be  realised  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  whole  of  his  book,  attempts  to  take 
extracts  from  it  may  mislead,  for  sentence  turns  on 
sentence,  chapter  on  preceding  chapter.  The  com- 
ments on  the  Domesday  Survey  cast  a  new  light 
on  the  way  in  which  its  terminology  should  be 
read,  show  up  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  and  prompt 
conundrums  such  as — when  is  a  villein  not  a  villein  ? 
Veneration  for  the  master  cannot  prevent  some  in- 
clination to  smile  at  the  announcement  that  his 
"  sketch ",  pregnant  with  learning,  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  "the  public  at  large".  Still  if  some  few 
can  be  induced  to  take  this  hint  and  read,  they  will 
better  appreciate  the  danger  of  dogma  and  understand 
what  Stubbs  meant  when  he  wrote,  "Simple  as  the 
origin  of  property  may  have  been,  we  have  no  historical 
data  concerning  it  and  when  the  subject  comes  within 
the  ken  of  history  it  is  anything  but  simple  or  uni- 


THE  OXFORD  DRAWINGS. 

"  Selected  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters  in  the  Univer- 
sity Galleries  and  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford."  Part  III.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1905.  £3  3s.  net. 

THE  third  part  of  this  excellently  produced  and  edited 
publication  does  not  contain  anything  of  quite  first- 
rate  value,  but  much  that  is  of  interest,  even  if  it  be  by  the 
contrast  of  imitator  or  copyist's  work  with  the  master's. 
The  Italian  section  opens  with  an  important  drawing  of 
Verrocchio's,  unfortunately  spoiled  in  effect  by  pricking 
for  transfer  and  a  tiresome  painting  it  has  suffered 
from.  A  couple  of  small  studies  by  Leonardo  are 
followed  by  sketches  of  Filippino  Lippi's,  and  these  by 
a  sheet  of  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo  and  some  poor 
stuff"  by  an  imitator,  conjectured  to  be  Passerotti.  The 
grotesque  figure  among  the  genuine  is  a  fine  drawing, 
somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Leonardo's  allegories  ;  the  study 
of  a  back  is  also  good,  though  not  so  fine  as  one  previously 
published.  Then  follow  three  sheets  "  by  or  after 
Raphael ",  drawings  formerly  in  the  Antaldi  collection 
which  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Two 
of  these  are  sketches  for  battle  subjects  drawn  on  the 
back  and  front  of  the  same  piece  of  paper  ;  the  third  is 
another  version  of  one  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Wayne,  and  published  with  the  others  for  com- 
parison. Two  questions  arise,  first,  are  any  of  the 
drawings  by  Raphael,  and  second,  if  so  is  the  Wayne 
drawing  as  well  as  the  Christ  Church  version  his,  or  is 
one  or  the  other  a  copy  by  another  hand  ?  Mr. 
Colvin  follows  Gronau  in  assigning  the  invention 
of  these  drawings  to  Raphael  at  the  time  when 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo's 
and  Leonardo's  art  of  movement  and  athletic  struggle, 
and  this  seems  not  unlikely.    It  may  be  noted  that  the 
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finest  of  the  figures  in  the  drawing-,  of  which  two 
versions  are  given,  was  used  by  Raphael  with  some 
variations  in  "  Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia  ".  On  the  second 
point  Mr.  Colvin,  after  a  balance  of  considerations,  de- 
cides that  Mr.  Wayne's  is  the  original,  on  the  ground  that 
parts  of  the  drawing,  more  particularly  of  legs  and 
feet,  are  more  fully  and  sensitively  made  out.  In  this 
decision  we  think  he  is  evidently  wrong,  and  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  convince  him  of  the  fact  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  drawings.  Here  we  may  shortly 
say  that  neither  of  them  is  more  than  a  sketch,  but  the 
Wayne  version  is  a  sketch  spoiled  by  the  attempt  to 
make  some  of  the  rough  indications  of  form  more 
reasonable  in  construction.  In  spite  of  these  efforts 
its  author  does  not  really  prove  himself  a  draughts- 
man :  where  the  original  offers  two  or  three  rapid 
shots  at  a  line  he  is  puzzled  and  makes  a  weak 
compromise  or  treats  the  extra  lines  as  modelling. 
When  an  indication  is  wanting,  his  supplement  is 
wretched.  As  Mr.  Colvin  admits,  the  fire  has  gone  out 
of  the  figures  in  the  Wayne  version.  Apart  from  all 
this,  the  remains  of  some  alternative  figures  originally 
sketched  in  under  the  rest  in  the  Oxford  version,  and 
an  alternative  pose  for  the  right  leg  of  the  figure  we 
have  referred  to,  prove  that  this  was  not  the  copy,  but 
the  previous  drawing. 

Of  German  drawings  there  is  one  of  Diirer's  careful 
watercolour  landscape  studies,  and  two  Altdorfers.  Of 
other  schools  the  Rubens  head  is  a  little  doubtful,  and 
the  Rembrandt  not  a  good  specimen,  if  it  is  his  at  all  ; 
the  Watteau  deserves  Mr.  Colvin's  praise  for  the  draw- 
ing of  the  musicians'  hands. 


MR.  WELLS'  UTOPIA. 

"  A  Modern  Utopia."    By  H.  G.  Wells.     London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1905.    7s.  6d. 

READERS  of  Mr.  Wells'  "Anticipations"  and 
"Mankind  in  the  Making"  may  easily  imagine 
for  themselves  the  main  lines  upon  which  he  has 
written  this  present  book  described  by  him  as  probably 
the  last  in  this  series  of  studies  in  social  reconstruction. 
If  Mr.  Wells  had  not  been  a  writer  of  fiction  he  would 
doubtless  have  stopped  with  "  Mankind  in  the  Making  " 
for  that  book  contains  essentially  all  the  ideas,  and 
theories,  and  hints,  and  suggestions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  "A  Modern  Utopia".  But  he  combines  the 
character  of  the  social-science  essayist  with  that  of 
novelist;  and  if  his  romances  have  science  for  their 
plots  his  essays  furnish  matter  for  colouring  with  the 
hues  of  fiction.  Since  Jules  Verne  achieved  his  early 
successes  with  the  literary  mermaid  having  the  head  of 
science  and  the  tail  of  fiction — or  it  may  be  the  reverse 
according  to  taste — Mr.  Wells  has  become  the  repre- 
sentative writer  in  this  kind  ;  though  his  product 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  primitive  Jules  Verne.  His 
topics  are  not  the  mere  physical  science  puzzles  which 
please  boys  and  girls  and  a  simple  kind  of  adult  intellect. 
So  that  with  his  reputation  Mr.  Wells  will  have  many 
readers  of  "A  Modern  Utopia"  who  are  above  the 
Jules  Verne  grade,  but  who  would  not  have  been 
attracted  by  a  book  like  "Mankind  in  the  Making" 
or  one  with  such  a  title  as  "The  Social  Problem"  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson.  As  novel-readers  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  most  of  their  serious  ideas  on  every 
subject  from  fiction  ;  and  Mr.  Wells  knowing  this  has 
turned  his  cleverness  as  a  writer  of  fiction  to  the  useful 
work  of  acting  as  an  intermediary  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons. It  is  very  desirable  that  ideas  as  to  the  defects 
of  our  present  social  conditions,  and  the  need  of  a 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  society  to  remedy  them 
by  changes  which  involve  revolutions  in  conventional 
habits  of  thinking,  should  be  got  into  the  heads  of  the 
majority  of  people  in  all  classes.  Most  of  the  Utopias 
of  the  past  have  been  addressed  to  a  cultivated  class  ; 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  in  our  days  when  all  classes 
read,  and  not  the  cultivated  only,  that  the  modern 
Utopia  should  be  adapted  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all. 

In  rendering  this  service  to  the  bulk  of  ordinary 
reading  people  Mr.  Wells  will  undoubtedly  gain  the 
reward  of  being  more  widely  credited  as  a  thinker  of 
advanced  and  original  views  than  he  would  be  if  he 


submitted  the  results  of  his  reading  and  his  own  think- 
ing only  to  the  criticism  of  readers  who  could  stand 
his  theories  undiluted  with  fiction  as  to  Utopia.  This, 
and  a  sale  which  will  undoubtedly  be  much  larger  than 
if  Mr.  Wells  had  not  exercised  his  deftness  as  a  fic- 
tionist,  are  adventitious  advantages  which  we  cannot 
begrudge  him.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  the  more 
severe  reader  disdaining  "A  Modern  Utopia".  He 
will  not,  of  course,  suppose,  as  many  will,  that  the  book 
makes  any  great  original  contribution  to  political  or 
social  thought.  But  that  is  no  disparagement  to  a 
writer  in  these  days  when  this  is  not  expected.  Such 
a  reader  will  admire  and  appreciate  Mr.  Wells'  clever- 
ness and  ability,  his  ingenuity,  his  skill  in  selecting 
subjects  which  interest  and  do  not  bore  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Utopian  society,  his  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  construction  of  a  fixed,  rigid,  unpro- 
gressive  mechanical  society  which  leaves  on  the  reader 
a  sense  of  oppression  and  of  thankfulness  to  provi- 
dence which  has  not  cast  one's  lot  in  a  Utopia.  It  is 
as  interesting  a  Utopia  as  could  be  made  ;  a  cross 
between  the  socialistic  state  and  the  individualist  ;  in 
which  exactly  the  right  balance  is  supposed  to  be  main- 
tained or,  rather,  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  society 
are  consciously  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  There  is 
movement  in  the  book,  a  dynamic  or  kinetic  quality, 
not  the  mere  statics  of  a  society  which  is  assumed, 
contrary  to  human  and  physical  nature,  to  have  reached 
perfection.  Mr.  Wells  has  learned  better  from  his 
science,  and  whether  his  materials  are  derived  from  his 
own  thinking  by  which  he  has  modified  the  ideas  of 
others,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  found  exactly  as  they 
appear  here  in  other  books,  such  for  instance,  to  men- 
tion it  again,  as  Mr.  Hobson's  "  The  Social  Problem  " 
the  reader  will  admire  the  deftness  and  skill  with  which 
the  unscientific,  the  impossible,  and  the  essentially 
improbable  are  treated.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Mr. 
Wells  shows  he  is  no  mere  book-maker  playing  igno- 
rantly  and  insincerely  with  a  number  of  ideas  which 
he  has  not  assimilated,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
j  amusing  the  half-educated.  His  reading  has  been 
wide,  he  knows  the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  does 
not  imagine,  whatever  others  may  do,  that  he  is  more 
original  than  he  is.  He  can  trace  his  ideas  historically, 
and  can  adopt  or  reject  theories  on  well-reasoned 
grounds  which  may  figure  as  advanced  in  modern 
sociological  speculation. 

We  may  mention  two  points  by  way  of  example. 
One  is  the  -voluntary  nobility  of  the  Samurai,  an 
amusing  bit  of  up-to-dateness  in  nomenclature.  This 
he  credits  to  the  "Guards"  of  Plato  in  the  Republic. 
The  other  is  the  contention  that  in  Utopia  breeding 
farms  for  human  beings  should  find  no  place,  the  reason 
given  being  that  science  knows  almost  nothing  prac- 
tically and  cannot  know  of  what  we  talk  about  as 
heredity  ;  he  refers  us  to  the  incalculable  differences 
between  breeding  men  and  women  and  other  animals, 
and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  knowing  anything  of 
how  to  produce  any  given  type.  This  elimination  of  the 
absurd,  and  the  critical  and  reserved  tone  in  which  all 
the  proposals  are  made,  or  social  provisions  described, 
have  an  air  of  as  reasonable  a  prevision  of  [the  lines  of 
social  and  political  advance  in  the  future  as  could  be 
expected  in  any  Utopia.  When  this  requirement  is 
satisfied  we  care  little  for  the  details  of  affairs  in  that 
imaginary  society  which  the  author  puts  in  according 
to  his  own  personal  tastes  or  prejudices.  We  gather 
the  drift  and  the  larger  possibilities  of  the  future  ;  the. 
modifications  of  property,  of  the  domestic  relations,  of 
industry ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  whole  a  recognition  by 
society  of  the  necessity  for  a  State  administration  in 
which  laisser-faire  shall  be  checked,  there  being  a" wise 
consciousness  of  the  aims  for  which  the  organisation  of  the 
State  exists,  and  an  ever-increasing  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom directing  those  aims.  Mr.  Wells  is  as  revolutionary 
as  may  well  be.  In  dealing  with  some  aspects  or 
religion  and  of  marriage  he  appears  something  like  the 
enfant  terrible.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  his  theories  of 
social  advance  are  not  "  democratic  liberal."  His  idea  of 
the  Samurai,  the  immense  body  of  enlightened  bureau- 
crats recruited  from  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  people 
without  distinction  of  class,  and  with  nothing  of  here- 
ditary caste  in  it,  is  essentially  a  reasonable  conception 
of  a  governing  class  not  depending  on  an  electoral 
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system,  but  claiming  its  rights  by  virtue  of  mental  aiul 
moral  superiority.  What  the  authors'  views  are  as 
to  the  means  by  which  such  a  class  may  be  started, 
maintained,  and  kept  free  from  degeneracy  forms 
part  of  that  detail  which  Mr.  Wells  furnishes  us  in 
abundance,  in  sheer  love  of  detail  which  he  cares  for 
as  a  fictionist,  and  which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  is 
of  no  importance.  They  are  personal  to  himself,  as 
perhaps  may  be  his  exclusion  of  cats  and  dog's  from  the 
modern  Utopia,  though  of  course  there  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  reason  is  their  acting  as  vehicles  of 
disease.  He  might  have  provided  for  their  exclusion 
from  towns  because  they  are  a  nuisance  for  the  noise 
they  make  at  night.  If  you  ask  what  about  rats  and 
mice,  Mr.  Wells  will  tell  you  that  the  houses  in  Utopia 
will  be  so  constructed  that  the  residence  within  them 
of  rats  and  mice  would  be  impossible.  And  so  he  will 
have  it  that  diet  will  be  vegetarian  in  Utopia;  and  his 
reason  in  this  particular  instance  is  aesthetic  and  not 
practical  ;  he  shrinks  from  the  horrors, of  the  shambles 
and  the  bleeding  carcases  of  animals  hung  up  in  shops 
exposed  to  view  from  the  streets.  With  this  stroke  of 
detail  we  sympathise,  but  ask  ourselves  whether,  how- 
ever mitigated  these  horrors  might  be  by  a  wider 
spread  sense  of  refinement,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  say, 
the  Utopian  doctors  would  admit  the  desirability  of 
doing  without  animal  food  altogether.  Another  detail 
is  that  of  women's  dress.  Whether  Mr.  Wells' 
particular  law  of  taste  and  expensiveness  in  Utopia 
would  be  adopted  or  not  is  nothing  ;  but  as  illustrating 
the  union  of  the  detailed  with  the  wider  specula- 
tive which  Mr.  Wells  manages  with  great  ability  we 
may  quote  a  passage  on  the  significance  of  woman's 
dress  on  the  question  of  the  sexes.  "  Arrayed  in  what 
she  calls  distinctively  '  dress ',  scented,  adorned,  dis- 
played, she  achieves  by  artifice  a  sexual  differentiation 
profounder  than  that  of  any  other  vertebrated  animal. 
She  outshines  the  peacock's  excess  above  his  mate  ; 
one  must  probe  amongst  the  domestic  secrets  of  the 
insects  and  Crustacea  to  find  her  living  parallel.  And 
it  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy,  and  yet  of  the 
utmost  importance,  to  determine  how  far  the  wide  and 
widening  difference  between  the  human  sexes  is  in- 
herent and  inevitable,  and  how  far  it  is  an  accident  of 
social  development  that  may  be  converted  and  reduced 
under  a  different  social  regimen."  In  connexion  with 
this  passage  we  must  call  attention  to  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sullivan's  illustration  on  p.  202  and  the  others.  As 
Mr.  Wells  himself  says  the  artist  has  "achieved  colla- 
boration in  his  admirably  decorative  illustrations ". 
Mr.  Wells  has  done  well  a  piece  of  work  of  great 
difficulty.  But  he  has  lapsed  into  bad  taste  in  his 
criticism  of  certain  classes,  and  he  has  made  his  Utopia 
too  much  a  vehicle  for  sarcasms.  For  example  his  dis- 
quisition on  actors  and  actresses  might  have  been 
deferred  until  the  establishment  of  Utopia  was  a  little 
nearer.  That  was  well  enough  for  Plato.  This  question 
of  the  estimation  in  which  different  professions  would 
be  held  in  the  society  of  the  future  is  one  of  those 
details  which  do  riot  demand  settlement  here  and  now. 
Mr.  Wells  might  remember  that  Plato  would  have 
excluded  him  from  the  Republic  as  a  writer  of  novels, 
it 


THE  PRUSSIANS  AT  WATERLOO. 

"Napoleonic  Studies."   By  J.  Holland  Rose.  London: 
Bell.    1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 

'  I  "HIS  interesting  string  of  essays  forms  a  sort  of 
J-  appendix  to  Dr.  Rose's  large  Life  of  Napoleon  I  : 
it  consists  of  dissertations  on  controversial  points,  which 
were  too  long,  or  too  slightly  connected  with  the  main 
topic  of  that  work,  to  find  a  place  within  its  pages. 
Most  of  them  deal  with  episodes  of  the  Emperor's 
relations  with  Great  Britain — military  and  diplomatic. 
In  writing  Napoleon's  life  Dr.  Rose  had  to  treat  such 
subjects  mainly  from  the  French  point  of  view.  In 
these  essays  he  has  developed  the  British  counter- 
case,  at  greater  length  than  was  possible  in  a  mere 
biography.  That  was  narrative  ;  here  we  have 
controversy. 

The  most  notable  of  the  twelve  "  studies  "  seems  to 
us  to  be  that  which  deals  with  the  Waterloo  campaign, 


or  rather  with  Prussia's  share  in  it.  English  readers 
of  history  understand  fairly  well  the  French  "  legend  " 
of  1 8 1 5 .  But  the  corresponding,  and  equally  vigorous, 
German  perversion  of  the  story  was  known  to  com- 
paratively few  till  the  celebrated  speech  of  the  Kaiser  at 
Hanover,  on  19  December,  1903,  revealed  it  in  its  full 
bloom.  Englishmen  were  as  much  surprised  as  vexed 
to  discover  that  the  highest  military  authorities  in 
Germany  were  under  the  impression  that  Wellington 
was  "saved  from  destruction"  at  Waterloo  by  the 
Prussians.  We  had  supposed  that  the  operations  of 
the  allied  armies  on  the  famous  18  June  were  part  of  a 
joint  plan,  in  which  each  carried  out  its  allotted  share 
with  success — Wellington  holding  the  Emperor  in  front 
till  Bliicher  came  up  on  his  flank  according  to  the 
previously  concerted  design.  The  statement  therefore 
that  the  one  army  "saved"  the  other  seemed  to  us 
inappropriate  and  delusive.  But  further  inquiry  into 
modern  German  military  books,  such  as  Yorck  von 
Wartenburg's  "Napoleon  als  Feldherr  "  and  Lettow- 
Vorbeck's  "  Feldzug  von  1815",  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Kaiser  was  but  giving  expression  to  a  theory  widely 
prevalent  among  his  subjects.  Put  in  its  extreme  form 
this  theory  states  that  Wellington  "  betrayed  "  Bliicher 
at  Ligny,  by  promising  him  aid  and  not  giving  it,  while 
Bliicher  gloriously  repaid  him  by  "  saving"  the  English 
two  days  later,  when  they  had  committed  themselves 
to  a  battle  which  must  have  ended  in  disaster  at 
Waterloo.  Not  unnaturally  indignant  at  the  prevalence 
of  these  views,  Dr.  Rose  has  gone  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  co-operation  in  181 5. 
We  trust  that  German  military  writers  will  ponder 
his  conclusions  well.  The  net  result  of  his  inquiry 
seems  to  be  that  the  story  according  to  which  Welling- 
ton gave  Bliicher  an  unconditional  promise  of  help  at 
Ligny  must  be  rejected.  Its  only  foundation  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  biographers  of  Gneisenau, 
who,  like  the  general  himself,  were  much  prejudiced 
against  Wellington.  But  none  of  them  gives  first- 
hand evidence  to  prove  that  the  Duke  contracted 
to  bring1  part  of  his  army  to  Ligny,  and  that  the 
Prussians  gave  battle  there  relying  on  it.  Accounts  of 
the  interview  by  two  unimpeachable  .German  wit- 
nesses, the  Prussian  Muffling  and  the  Hanoverian 
Dornberg,  are  preserved.  The  first-named  officer  says 
that  he  heard  Wellington  promise  to  march  to  aid 
Bliicher  "if  he  were  not  himself  attacked  by  the 
French".  He  was  so  attacked  by  Ney  two  hours  later, 
and  obviously  was  thereby  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  conditional  engagement.  Dornberg  makes  the 
Duke  use  less  definite  language  "  I  will  see  what  is  in 
front  of  me  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  how  much  of  my  army 
has  come  up,  and  will  act  accordingly  ".  Clearly,  then, 
when  he  found  that  two  French  army  corps  were 
approaching  Quatre  Bras,  and  that  less  than  a  third  of 
his  army  had  arrived  there,  Wellington  only  "  acted  ac- 
cordingly "  when  he  led  every  available  man  to  hold 
back  Ney.  If  he  had  used  one  British  division  less  than 
he  did  for  that  purpose,  he  would  have  been  beaten. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  can  be  made  to  any  of 
the  Duke's  sayings  or  doings  on  16  June  is  that 
(deceived  apparently  by  inaccurate  data  furnished  by 
certain  of  his  staff  officers)  he  gave  the  Prussians  to 
understand  that  his  complete  mobilisation  was  an  hour 
or  two  more  advanced  than  was  actually  the  case.  But 
this  error  had  no  direct  bearing  on  his  promise  to  send 
troops  to  Ligny  :  even  if  he  had  collected  a  larger  body 
at  Quatre  Bras  in  the  late  afternoon  of  16  June,  he 
would  not  have  had  a  man  to  spare. 

The  second  problem  in  the  question  of  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  co-operation  is  whether  Bliicher  gave  the  most 
prompt  and  effective  help  possible  at  Waterloo. 
German  writers  take  this  for  granted,  and  urge  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  roads  between  Wavre  and  Mont 
S.  Jean  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  leading  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  did  not 
appear  opposite  Napoleon's  flank,  and  deliver  their  first 
attack,  till  4.30  in  the  afternoon.  Here  there  is  no 
question  as  to  conditions  annexed  to  Bliicher's  promise 
to  bring  aid  to  Wellington.  The  latter  gave  battle 
only  because  he  had  been  formally  assured  that  at  least 
one  Prussian  army-corps  would  be  within  touch  of  him 
at  an  early  hour  on  18  June.  If  his  ally  had  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  definite  pledge  that 
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such  a  force  should  be  sent  to  his  aid,  Wellington 
would  have  retired,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
battle  of  Waterloo.  This  is  undisputed,  even  by  those 
of  the  Germans  who  are  most  unfriendly  to  the  Duke. 
But  did  the  Prussians  do  their  best  to  execute  their 
promise?  Dr.  Rose  shows  strong  evidence  that  their 
co-operation  was  neither  prompt  nor  well  concerted. 
Billow's  corps  was  twelve  miles,  the  other  three  Prussian 
corps  ten  miles,  from  Mont  S.  Jean  on  the  morning  of 
18  June.  If  Bulow  had  started  at  dawn  he  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  field  long  before  noon  :  he  arrived 
only  at  4.30.  The  first  of  the  other  corps,  that  of 
Pirch,  came  up  much  later  :  Ziethen  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
being  repelled  by  the  British  at  7.30  or  thereabouts. 
Clausewitz,  no  friend  of  Wellington,  allows  that  (even 
granting  that  the  roads  from  Wavre  to  the  battlefield 
were  in  bad  order)  the  Prussian  vanguard  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  field  before  noon,  some  five  hours 
before  it  actually  appeared.  He  censures  all  the 
marching  orders  issued  by  the  Prussian  staff.  He 
might  have  added  that  there  was  deliberate  hanging 
back,  not  from  Bliicher's  fault,  but  from  Gneisenau's. 
The  old  marshal  was  almost  hors  de  combat  that  morn- 
ing, from  fatigue  and  his  contusions  of  the  16th.  His 
chief  of  the  staff,  still  sore  at  the  memory  of  Welling- 
ton's absence  from  Ligny,  did  not  press  the  Prussian 
co-operation  till  he  was  assured  that  the  duke  had 
actually  committed  himself  to  a  pitched  battle.  "  The 
Prussian  staff  certainly  dallied  with  fortune "  writes 
Mr.  Rose  "in  assuming  that  Wellington  could  hold  his 
ground  till  late  afternoon.  It  was  very  questionable 
conduct  to  lead  the  Duke  to  expect  help  by  midday, 
and  then  to  withhold  the  arrival  of  any  direct  succour 
till  the  evening,  without  warning  him  of  that  postpone- 
ment ".  What  a  different  battle  there  would  have  been, 
if  Bulow  had  appeared  on  Napoleon's  flank  at  1 1  a.m., 
as  he  might  well  have  done !  What  would  have 
happened  to  the  French  if  Planchenoit  had  been  carried 
at  2P.M.  instead  of  long  after  dusk?  In  face  of  such 
considerations  must  we  not  say  that  the  help  of  our 
allies,  though  perfectly  effective  when  it  came,  was 
given  grudgingly  and  far  too  late.  To  state  that  they 
"saved"  Wellington's  army  may  be  true  in  a  sense  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  had  first  got  it  into  a 
condition  where  "salvation"  became  necessary.  If 
they  had  appeared  in  due  time,  they  would  have  found 
the  British  army  absolutely  intact  and  unshaken. 

We  have  enlarged  at  some  length  on  this  single 
study  picked  from  among  Dr.  Rose's  string  of  twelve. 
It  is  not  because  the  others  are  less  interesting,  but 
merely  because  some  of  their  topics  are  more  familiar — 
the  literary  revolt  against  Napoleon,  and  his  grievances 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  S.  Helena.  There  is  one 
other  essay  in  the  series  however  which  requires  a 
special  word  of  praise:  that  entitled  "Napoleon  and 
British  Commerce  ".  The  reader  will  find  in  it  some 
new  facts.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  bitterly 
Napoleon  enforced  commercial  legislation  against  our 
trade  during  the  continuance  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Vessels,  forced  into  French  ports  by  stress  of  storm, 
were  actually  arrested  and  confiscated,  under  a  law 
passed  by  Robespierre  in  1794,  which  forbade  ships 
with  British  goods  on  board  from  entering  the  harbours 
of  the  Republic.  If  such  things  could  be  done,  and 
redress  refused,  in  full  time  of  peace,  could  any  sane 
man  hope  that  a  resumption  of  hostilities  would  be  long 
delayed?  The  First  Consul  and  the  British  Opposition 
might  prate  about  Malta  being  the  casus  belli.  The 
true  one  was  that  Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  exclude 
British  commerce  from  the  whole  continent  even  during 
peace,  and  that  Addington's  Ministry,  weak  though  it 
was,  could  not  tolerate  the  situation. 


GUARDI. 

Francesco  Guardi  (1712-1793).    By  George  A.  Simonson. 
London  :  Methuen.    1904.   42s.  net. 

f  "  UARDI,  a  French  writer  has  said,  is  the  connecting 
link  between  Canaletto  and  Longhi.  In  Canaletto's 
paintings  architecture  predominates,  in  Longhi's  the 
social  and  masquerading  life  of  the  Venetian  eighteenth 


century.  In  Guardi's  we  have  a  combination  of  the  city 
with  its  crowds  and  fetes,  both  of  them  lightly  taken, 
the  figures  especially  in  a  ragged  sketchy  manner,  and 
rendered  with  a  glitter  of  silver  lights  on  a  soberish 
blue  enamel.  Guardi  never  produced  such  feats  of 
painting  as  the  two  masterpieces  of  Canale  in  the 
National  Gallery  ;  he  is  never  to  that  extent  the 
solid  constructor  and  marvellously  endowed  execu- 
tant ;  the  generality  of  his  work  is  slighter  in 
conception  and  spotty  in  composition  ;  but  occa- 
sionally, as  in  his  smaller  views  seen  through  an 
archway,  he  brings  off  a  fine  arrangement  of  lit  and 
shadowed  buildings,  with  flash  and  sparkle  weli 
proportioned,  to  the  whole.  His  name,  overshadowed 
for  a  long  period  by  his  master's,  has  come  into  favour 
again  of  late  years,  and  since  the  Wallace  Gallery 
became  public  he  is  effectively  represented  in  a  national 
English  collection  as  he  has  always  been  plentifully  in 
private. 

Writers  on  art  have  hitherto  done  little  to  make  out 
his  story  or  to  catalogue  his  ceuvre.  It  is  perhaps  too 
late  to  recover  many  facts  of  his  life,  which  was  pro- 
bably as  little  eventful  as  his  production  was  mono- 
tonous. In  his  day,  indeed,  he  no  doubt  occupied  the 
same  kind  of  position  as  does  the  clever  Venetian 
watercolourist  now,  who  is  ready  to  produce  views  of 
Venice  for  the  tourist  at  a  few  lire  apiece,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  modern  view-maker's  status  and 
prices  have  been  reduced  by  the  competition  of  photo- 
graphers and  his  art  correspondingly  debased.  One  of 
the  traditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simonson  shows  us 
Guardi  selling  his  sketches  for  a  few  ducats  each  at  a 
booth  in  the  Piazza.  In  another  document  we  find  him 
contracting  with  an  English  dealer  to  produce  views  of 
a  fete,  of  which  the  details  are  to  be  prescribed. 

These  illustrations  of  Guardi's  life  are  the  most 
interesting  of  the  materials  which  Mr.  Simonson  has 
been  able  to  discover  though  it  was  as  well  to  print  the 
whole  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  he  has  done  in  the 
appendices  to  his  book.  He  has  also  been  at  the 
pains  to  examine  a  number  of  the  pictures  that  are 
scattered  in  public  and  private  collections  up  and  down 
Europe,  and  a  list  of  these,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  the  painter's  work,  is  included.  The  book,  as 
a  whole,  is  too  big  for  its  subject,  and  Mr.  Simonson, 
evidently  an  unpractised  writer,  is  rather  heavy  with  his 
facts  and  his  appreciation.  If  repetitions  and  super- 
fluities were  cut  out,  the  whole  might  be  swept  into  half 
the  number  of  pages,  making  a  short  essay  to  accom- 
pany the  illustrations  and  catalogue.  But  the  author 
has  honestly  worked  at  throwing  some  fresh  light  on  a 
charming  painter.  There  is  a  point  we  would  suggest 
to  him  for  consideration.  He  notes  somewhere  the 
Chinese  look  about  certain  of  Guardi's  Venetian  figures. 
The  resemblance,  we  think,  goes  further ;  about  a  good 
deal  of  the  work  there  is  a  look  of  "  Chinoiserie  ",  as 
if  Guardi,  like  several  contemporary  French  painters 
and  decorators,  had  been  influenced  by  Chinese  design 
in  paintings,  lacquer  or  screens. 


AN  ASSYRIAN  CONQUEROR. 

"  Records  of  the  Reign  of  Tuknlti-Ninib  I.  King  of 
Assyria."  By  L.  W.  King.  London :  Luzac. 
1904.    6s.  net. 

MR.  KING  has  published  a  book  of  great  interest 
to  the  Assyriologist,  though  whether  it  will  be 
of  equal  interest  to  those  who  are  not  specialists  is 
another  question.  He  has,  however,  arranged  his 
materials  so  lucidly,  and  the  book  is  so  well  got  up  and 
printed,  that  no  one  who  knows  anything  about  ancient 
history  will  have  any  difficulty  in  reading  and  under- 
standing it.  The  earlier  history  of  Assyria  is  still  very 
obscure,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  in  the  country  have  been  on  the 
site  of  the  later  capital  Nineveh  instead  of  at  Assur,  the- 
original  seat  of  its  rulers.  The  monument  therefore 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  King's  work  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  it  belongs  to  the  older  and* 
lesser-known  period  of  Assyrian  history.  The  monument, 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  is 
a  limestone  slab,  originally  buried  as  a  foundation' 
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memorial  under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninib,  "The  Fortress  of  Tukulti-Ninib",  which  had 
been  built  by  the  Assyrian  King  to  the  south  of  Nineveh, 
and  it  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  long'  cuneiform 
inscription.  From  this  we  learn,  not  only  that  the  King 
had  built  his  new  city  with  its  temple,  its  palace,  its 
fortified  walls  and  its  canal,  but  also  that  he  had  been  a 
great  conqueror.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  led 
his  armies  against  the  rude  mountaineers  of  Kurdistan 
on  the  east  of  Assyria,  and  at  a  later  date  had  overrun 
the  districts  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Euphrates, 
bordering  on  Cappadocia,  where  his  father  had  planted 
Assyrian  colonies.  But  his  main  achievement  was  one 
already  known  to  us  from  the  Babylonian  Chronicle — 
an  annalistic  resume"  of  Babylonian  history  compiled  by 
a  Babylonian  in  the  time  of  Assur-bani-pal — the  con- 
quest, namely,  of  Babylonia. 

Assyria  had  once  been  a  dependency  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire.  But  in  the  troublous  period  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  high  priests  of  Assur 
had  made  themselves  independent  kings,  and  a  time  came 
when  they  were  able  to  contend  with  Babylonia  on 
equal  terms.  Tukulti-Ninib  eventually  succeeded  in 
capturing  Babylon  itself,  and  as  we  learn  from  the 
newly  discovered  memorial  slab,  in  making  the  Baby- 
lonian king  a  prisoner  and  bringing  him  in  chains  to 
Assyria.  For  seven  years  the  Assyrian  conqueror 
remained  master  of  the  southern  kingdom  ;  then  a 
revolution  broke  out  at  home  headed  by  his  own  son  ; 
Tukulti-Ninib  was  murdered  in  the  city  he  had  built, 
and  the  native  line  of  Babylonian  princes  restored. 
The  conquest,  however,  constituted  an  era  in  Oriental 
history ;  it  started  the  claims  of  the  later  Assyrian 
kings  to  be  legitimate  rulers  of  Babylon,  and  thereby 
heirs  to  the  old  Babylonian  empire  in  Western  Asia  ; 
and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  called 
Assyrian  by  the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus,  which 
is  dated  by  him  B.C.  1273.  Mr.  King  has  brought  to- 
gether all  that  is  known  about  Tukulti-Ninib  from 
other  sources  besides  the  newly  found  monument.  One 
of  these  is  a  tablet  on  which  Sennacherib  records  his 
recovery  of  a  seal  that  had  been  carried  from  Babylon 
by  Tukulti-Ninib  as  a  trophy  of  victory  but  afterwards 
taken  back  to  it.  The  original  inscription  upon  the 
seal,  which  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Assyrian  scribe, 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  decipherer,  the  archaic  Baby- 
lonian characters  composing  it  having  been  badly  copied 
by  the  scribe,  who  evidently  did  not  understand  them. 
Mr.  King  has  very  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  restore 
their  original  forms  and  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
legend  contains  the  name  of  the  father  and  predecessor 
of  the  Babylonian  king  who  was  conquered  by  Tukulti- 
Ninib.  In  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  also,  Mr.  King 
has  corrected  the  translation  made  by  earlier  Assyrio- 
logists  at  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  relating  to 
Tukulti-Ninib,  and  so  made  sense  of  it.  It  clearly 
reads,  as  he  renders  it,  "  for  .  .  6  years,  until  the  time 
of  Tukulti-Ashur  (a  later  Assyrian  king)  Bel  (the  god 
of  Babylon)  dwelt  in  Assyria  ".  The  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Babylonian  monarch  who  was  made  prisoner  by 
Tukulti-Ninib  is  always  given  as  Bibeiashu  by  Mr. 
King.  One  of  Dr.  Scheil's  tablets,  however,  shows 
that  it  should  rather  be  Bitilias.  So,  too,  the  Assyrian 
king,  whose  name  is  written  Pudi-ilu  by  Mr.  King,  has 
been  proved  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  Germans 
at  Kalah  Sherghat  (the  ancient  Assur)  to  have  been 
really  Arik-den-ilu.  Owing  to  the  polyphonic  nature  of 
the  Assyrian  characters  and  the  fancy  the  Assyrians 
had  for  writing  their  proper  names  ideographically  it  is 
only  through  the  discovery  of  variants  that  the  true 
pronunciation  of  many  of  them  can  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  King  has  given  little  opportunity  to  the  critic  to 
exercise  his  vocation.  What  he  says  about  the  high- 
priests  of  Assur,  however,  will  have  to  be  modified  in 
the  light  of  the  German  discoveries  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
Khallu,  for  instance,  should  be  Ilu-shuma,  and  Bel- 
kabi  or  Bel-kapkapi  (not  Igur-kapkapi)  reigned  a  full 
century  later.  It  was  only  the  German  Assyriologists, 
again,  who  believed  that  "Bibeiashu  lived  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  after  Tukulti-Ninib  I."  ;  Professor  Sayce 
maintained  from  the  first  that  the  two  were  con- 
temporaries. And  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
Mr.  King  is  right  in  stating  that  the  coffer  in  which 
the  two  stone  tablets  of  Assur-nazir-pal  were  found  at 


Balawat  was  "  originally  buried"  :  from  Mr.  HormuzdJ 
Rassam's  account  of  the  discovery  (Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vii.  pp.  53,  55)  it  would 
seem  that  it  stood  upon  the  floor. 


THE  SEA-FISHING  INDUSTR V. 

"The  Sea-Fishing  Industry  of  England  and  Wales.  A; 
Popular  Account  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  and  Fishing 
Ports  of  those  Countries."  By  F.  G.  Aflalo.  London  : 
Stanford.    1904.    16s.  net. 

THE  last  half-century  has  seen  great  changes  in  the 
fishing  industry' ;  new  methods  have  vastly  widened 
the  area  available  to  fishermen,  and  this  has  caused  the 
centres  of  activity  to  shift,  yet  the  only  popular  work 
on  the  subject  available  was  one  published  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  The  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
a  tour  round  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  under- 
taken by  the  author  in  the  course  of  last  year.  This 
journey  began  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  ended  at 
Maryport,  on  the  Solway,  thus  leaving  out  the  Scottish 
fisheries  entirely.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  no  survey 
of  the  industry  is  complete  which  does  not  include  the 
part  played  by  Scotland.  When  the  Cornish  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  boats  follow  the  herring  round  Great 
Britain,  when  similarly  the  East  of  Scotland  boats 
return  home  from  Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  deal  with  England  and  Wales 
alone.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  fishing  industry, 
rather  than  a  scientific  history  of  the  fishes  which  form 
our  food  supply,  or  an  economic  study  of  the  fishing 
population.  But  in  a  brief  review  of  the  conditions  of 
life  in  our  seas,  it  is  pointed  out  how  very  imperfect 
our  knowledge  is  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  researches 
of  Couch,  Mcintosh  and  other  naturalists.  The  dis- 
tribution of  "  plankton  ",  that  collection  of  organisms 
which  is  supposed  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
food  supply  of  fish,  especially  requires  investigation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  reasons  for  the  extraordinary 
migrations  of  fish,  which  have  in  turn  caused  the  rise 
and  fall  of  so  many  fisheries,  will  be  found  to  be  very 
largely  dependent  upon  questions  of  food  supply. 

Few  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  author's 
contention  that  fishermen  are  as  a  class  extremely  ill 
paid,  in  view  of  the  hardness  of  their  work  and  the 
risks  incident  to  it.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  the 
trawling  industry,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  higher 
walks  of  sea-fishing,  but  the  life  of  some  of  our  fisher- 
men, those  for  instance  who  work  the  lobster  and  crab 
fisheries  on  many  parts  of  the  South  Coast  and  of 
Wales,  is  an  extremely  easy  one  compared  with  that  of 
a  farm  labourer  or  factory  hand,  even  if  the  remunera- 
tion is  not  high,  and  somewhat  uncertain. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  a  history  and  description  of 
the  trawling  industry,  which  has  made  such  tremendous 
strides  of  late  years.  Trawling  itself  is  a  comparatively 
modern  method,  though  its  origin,  whether  in  Barking 
or  Brixham,  has  never  been  settled.  But  it  is  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  trawling  coupled  with  improved 
methods  of  distribution  that  has  really  revolutionised 
the  fish  trade.  The  modern  steam  trawler  has  an 
enormous  advantage  in  range.  We  read  of  the  Hull 
and  Grimsby  fleets  extending  their  voyages  to  the 
Faroes  and  Iceland,  of  the  Milford  boats  bringing 
home  their  catch  of  soles  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
London  market  is  at  present  being  supplied  with  soles 
from  the  coast  of  Morocco.  In  fact  it  is  only  by  these 
long  voyages  that  the  steam  trawler  is  justified.  Where 
the  fishing  grounds  lie  close  at  hand,  the  sailing 
smack  can  still  hold  its  own,  as  at  Ramsgate, 
and  further  west.  Nowadays  other  methods  of 
fishing  are  rather  overshadowed  by  the  success  of 
the  trawler,  and  the  author  has  much  less  to  say  of 
drift  and  seine  nets.  Hook-and-line  fishing,  too,  gets 
comparatively  brief  notice  ;  and  one  would  like  to  hear 
more  of  the  long  lining  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  and 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  the  bait 
supply.  Steam  does  not  make  much  headway  here,  though 
steam  "  drifters  "  and  "hookers"  are  fitted  out  from 
Milford  and  other  ports.  The  question  of  distribution, 
requires  consideration.    The  railways  have  done  much 
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to  improve  and  develop  our  ports,  as  the  history 
of  Hull,  Grimsby  and  Milford  shows  ;  but  the  effect  of 
Billingsgate  tends  to  be  like  that  of  Covent  Garden  in 
another  trade,  causing  a  glut  at  the  central  market, 
with  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  the  provinces.  The 
author  has  not  much  hope  of  Lord  Onslow's  Sea 
Fisheries  Bill.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  it  is  no  use 
to  prohibit  our  fishermen  from  taking  or  selling  im- 
mature fish  when  those  of  other  nations  are  under  no 
such  compulsion.  Besides,  opinion  is  by  no  means 
unanimous  that  trawling  is  injurious  to  the  inshore 
waters. 

A  great  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  fishing  ports  of  our  coasts,  from  the 
author's  notes  on  his  travels,  and  this  contains  much 
interesting  matter  regarding  the  rise  of  such  places  as 
Milford  and  other  new  ports,  but  the  information  is 
given  in  rather  a  haphazard  manner,  as  if  the  author  had 
not  had  time  properly  to  arrange  and  marshal  his  facts 
with  due  regard  to  compression.  He  has  a  habit  of 
using  technical  and  local  terms  without  sufficiently 
explaining  their  meaning,  which  is  somewhat  irritating 
and  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  information. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  many  of  which  are  interesting,  but  they  might 
have  been  chosen  on  a  more  definite  system  ;  for 
instance,  a  regular  series  showing  the  type  of  boat 
used  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  like  that  of  the 
north-country  cobles  on  p.  217,  would  have  been  very 
interesting.  Altogether  the  book  shows  too  many 
signs  of  being  a  somewhat  hasty  piece  of  bookmaking, 
needlessly  so  when  one  remembers  Mr.  Aflalo's  long 
intercourse  with  fishermen.  Still  it  is  readable  and  will 
help  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  neglected  industry 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  life. 


NOVELS. 


"By  Beach  and  Bogland." 
TJnwin.    1905.  6s. 


By  Jane  Barlow.   London : 


Ireland  continues  to  be  an  unfailing  exposition  that 
the  scriptural  requirement  for  the  use  of  talents  does 
not  apply  merely  to  immortal  awards.  "  Whosoever 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  :  and  whosoever  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have."  The  principle  holds  true  of  all  human  energies, 
but  Ireland  seems  to  have  a  special  fondness  for 
"rubbing  it  in",  whether  the  talents,  or  the  lack  of 
them,  be  occupied  with  her  politics,  her  agriculture,  or 
her  people.  To  the  men  who  have  really  ruled  her,  the 
uncrowned  regents  of  her  faith  and  her  hopes,  she  has 
doubled  her  rewards,  and  from  those  who  have  brought 
only  a  graceful  personality  or  an  official  countenance 
she  has  stripped  even  what  they  seemed  to  have. 
In  literature  her  ways  have  been  the  same.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  hopelessly  depressing  than  the  books 
on  Ireland'  written  by  those  with  no  qualification  but  a 
desire  to  write  them  ?  Has  any  country  ever  given  so 
grudgingly  of  its  bounty  to  the  misdirected  goodwill 
of  those  who  have  dealt  with  it  ?  Or  has  any  country  put 
its  charm  and  its  mystery  more  gracefully  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  knew  where  to  find  and  how  to  use  them  ? 
Miss  Jane  Barlow  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
those  who  have  made  everything  out  of  Ireland,  and 
those  who  could  get  nothing  from  her.  She  has  not 
reached  the  deeps  of  dreaming  ardour  from  which 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  has  woven  so  glimmering  a  dress, 
nor  does  she  touch  the  irresponsible  lightness  and  pas- 
sionate effrontery  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  made 
so  amusing.  It  is  perhaps  because  she  has  kept  a 
little  closer  to  realities,  has  given  us  the  level  look 
of  things,  that  one  misses  the  sense  of  characteristic, 
which  has  always  to  be  achieved  by  a  small  sacrifice  of 
actuality.  Her  Irish  is  the  real  Irish  ;  true  to  the  soil, 
true,  especially,  to  the  sea.  She  contrives  very  well 
the  atmosphere  of  peasant  life,  never  draws  a  scene  or 
presents  a  character  which  suggests  the  unfaithful 
scribe.  Her  speech  is  quite  duly  of  the  bog-land  and 
the  beach,  her  cottage  dramas  and  comedies  bear  the 
impress  of  happening;  sometimes,  as  in  "The  High 
Tide  and  the  Man-trappers ",  reach  a  fine  dramatic 
distinction  and  intensity.  But  she  never  passes  from  a 
quiet  accuracy  of  observation  and  presentment  which 


depicts  the  incontestable  outside  of  things,  to  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  the  fires  beneath  them,  and  show  us 
the  genius  of  the  people,  the  source  of  its  energies  and 
indolences,  the  hidden  voices,  the  unseen  burnings,  the 
fount  of  its  sweet  and  bitter  humour,  the  womb  of  its 
wonderful  and  terrible  dreams.  To  reveal  these  things 
and  yet  to  draw  over  them  the  damp  scented  veil  of 
Irish  air,  the  strange  indifference  of  Irish  laughter,  the 
cruel  hatreds  of  Irish  strife  :  to  make  the  picture  seem 
like  life,  and  yet  reveal  the  innermost  springs  of  being, 
is  a  task  beyond  her.  She  has  not  attempted  it  ;  but 
what  she  has  tried  to  do,  she  has  done  faithfully  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  missing  from  the  colours  on  her 
canvas  there  are  at  any  rate  none  which  should  not 
be  there. 

"Hurricane   Island."     By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
London :  Isbister.    1904.  6s. 

This  story  is  frankly  of  the  school  of  "Treasure 
Island  ",  but  it  is  the  briskest  tale  of  villainy  on  the 
high  seas  that  we  have  met  for  some  time.  It  was 
unwise  of  a  German  prince  wearied  of  court  life  to 
pack  upon  a  yacht,  manned  by  a  crew  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  his  sister,  a  large  amount  of 
bullion,  and  the  theatrical  lady  whom  he  intended  to 
marry.  Had  he  not  shipped  an  East  End  doctor,  who 
had  by  chance  fished  a  drunken  purser  out  of  a  dock 
( Continued  on  page  49S .) 
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on  a  foggy  night,  the  forces  of  evil  would  have  had  it 
all  their  own  way.  And  they  would  not  have  cared 
to  tell  the  story  here  unfolded.  There  is  an  inevitable 
sameness  about  mutinies,  but  the  company  of  the 
"Sea  Queen"  is  varied  enough  to  please  the  most 
exacting.  The  treacherous  mate  is  a  very  remarkable 
person  well  worth  knowing,  and  the  situation  in  which 
a  truce  is  forced  by  rough  weather  is  novel  enough. 
The  prince's  party  cannot  shoot  the  arch-mutineer  be- 
cause on  him  depends  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and 
so  he  is  allowed  to  rule  on  deck  while  they  are  battened 
under  hatches  guarding  the  women  and  the  gold.  A 
wreck  on  an  island  near  the  Horn  precipitates  matters. 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson  makes  a  wild  story  plausible,  and 
.his  characters  are  in  a  way  more  real  than  the  figures 
of  the  ordinary  psychological  novel.  He  does  not,  in 
fact,  forget  his  art  when  he  turns  to  melodramatic 
incident. 

"The  Dryad."    By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  London: 
Methuen.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  McCarthy  plays  a  pretty  variation  on  the  Undine 
theme  in  a  period  strange  to  readers  of  novels.  In  the 
sarly  fourteenth  century,  when  French  adventurers  had 
parcelled  out  amongst  themselves  the  historic  cities  of 
Hellas,  the  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Athens  falls  under  the 
spell  of  a  Dryad  whom  he  finds  in  the  woods  of  Eleusis. 
How  an  evil  woman  bewitched  the  romantic  prince, 
how  the  Dryad  taking  male  attire  followed  her  lover  to 
Athens  and  jousted  in  a  tournament,  how  finally  she 
listened  to  a  Christian  hermit  (an  ex-Pope  whose  identity 
we  fancy  the  author  has  mistaken)  and  accepted  mor- 
tality in  order  to  share  fully  the  human  lot — these  things 
and  others  are  told  with  some  skill.  But  we  doubt  the 
depth  of  the  writer's  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology. 
The  Dryad — whose  father  had  been  a  mortal  of  the 
heroic  age — is  more  akin  to  the  gods  of  Olympus  than 
we  should  expect  :  to  immortal  grace  she  adds  super- 
human strength.  Though  Mr.  McCarthy  chooses  to 
call  the  goddess  of  beauty  "  Aphrodita,"  he  appears 
-familiar  enough  with  the  brisk  adventures  of  the  Franks 
in  mediaeval  Greece,  and  his  fairy  tale  is  pleasant  to 
read. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Essays   by  the  late  Marquess  of   Salisbury  E.G."    London  : 
Murray.    1905.    12s.  net. 

These  essays  have  had,  naturally,  a  "  succesd'estime"  :  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  received  an  ample  and  sympathetic  notice 
from  the  Press  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
->vritten  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  When  Mr.  Murray 
published  some  months  ago  Lord  Salisbury's  "  Quarterly 
Review  "  articles  on  parliamentary  reform,  we  expressed  in 
these  pages  our  opinion  that  the  step  was  neither  judicious  nor 
kind  with  regard  to  the  late  Prime  Minister's  reputation.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  fears  and  prophecies  on  the  subject  of  democracy 
were  just  what  one  would  have  expected  from  an  educated  young 

.aristocrat,  without  experience,  and  they  were  speedily  falsified 
by  events.  We  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  criticism  upon 
this  republication  from  the  same  source  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
early  articles  on  foreign  politics  and  on  Pitt  and  Castlereagh. 
These  essays  are  well  written,  of  course  ;    the  style  is  in- 

.cisive,  lucid,  and  relieved  by  touches  of  cynical  humour,  such 
as,  "A  War  Minister  must  find  his  reward  in  his  conscience  or 
his  salary :  he  must  not  look  for  fame ".  They  are  also 
informed  by  wide  and  diligent  reading.  But  had  they  not 
been  written  by  a  Prime  Minister  nobody  would  have  dreamed 
of  republishing  them,  least  of  all  the  sagacious  firm  of 
Albemarle  Street.  For  whole  bookcases  might  be  filled 
with  volumes  of  essays  just  as  well  written  and  just  as 
well  informed  as  these  from  the  pens  of  the  drudges  of 
literature.  Nor  has  Mr.  Murray  the  excuse — which  would 
ipdeed  have  been  more  than  adequate — that  these  essays 
embalm  the  views  of  Lord  Salisbury's  youth  upon  questions  of 
current  interest.  But  the  affair  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the 
general  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
■Russell,  which  Lord  Salisbury  describes  as   "  a  portentous 

.mixture  of  bounce  and  baseness",  are  to-day  of  little  or  no 
interest.  The  life  and  character  of  the  younger  Pitt,  again,  have 
been  so  written  down  to  the  bone  of  late  years,  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's careful  and  appreciative  study  can  tell  us  nothing,  though 

■no  doubt  when  the  article  was  published  forty  years  ago  it  was 
fresh  enough.  The  apology  for  Lord  Castlereagh  is  far  the  most 
interesting  chapter,  if  only  because  it  seems  to  savour  of  his- 
torical paradox.  It  was  natural  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should 
attract  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  The  aristocratic  "  morgue  ",  the 
courage,   the   imperturbability  (which    his    enemies  called 


stolidity)  of  the  elder  statesmen  were  just  the  qualities  toexcite 
the  admiration  of  the  young  Tory.  And  Lord  Salisbury's 
defence  of  Castlereagh  is  more  than  chivalrous  ;  it  is  based  on 
facts  and  well-drawn  inferences.  Castlereagh's  sole  idea  was 
to  guide  Great  Britain  honourably  and  safely  through  the 
shoals  of  European  diplomacy,  which  he  did  successfully  with- 
out caring  for  praise  or  abuse.  This  is  the  greatest  quality  a 
statesman  can  possess  :  it  was  possessed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
himself,  but  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  statesmen  of 
to-day. 

"  Studies  in  Astronomy."    By  J.  Ellard  Gore.    London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Gore  has  collected  a  number  of  magazine  articles  on 
astronomical  subjects  and  has  added  a  few  essays  of  a  like 
character.  The  articles  previously  published  have  been 
revised.  The  topics  dealt  with  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  various  departments  of  sidereal  astronomy,  and  include 
such  subjects  as  nebulas,  double  stars,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  stars  in  space.  Some  of  the  information  given  can  be  found 
without  difficulty  in  other  popular  books  on  astronomy,  while  a 
good  deal  has  been  collected  from  much  less  familiar  sources, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  speculative  matter  may  be  regarded  as 
original.  In  general  Mr.  Gore  can  tell  a  plain  story  straight 
forwardly  without  unnecessary  technicalities.  He  revels  in 
arithmetic  illustrations  and  has  evidently  a  great  affection  for 
the  effect  produced  by  an  immense  row  of  figures  followed  by  a 
note  of  exclamation.  In  some  cases  the  author's  exuberant 
arithmetic  may  easily  mislead  the  unwary  reader.  For  ex- 
ample a  calculation  is  given  which  leaves  the  reader  with  the 
impression  that  the  distance  of  certain  stars  is  2,062,650,000 
times  that  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  apparent  accuracy  of  this  result 
is  wholly  illusory.  Not  even  the  first  figure  in  this  enormous 
number  is  trustworthy  ;  and  the  others  are  without  meaning. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Optics."    By  Arthur  Schuster. 
London:  Edward  Arnold.    1904.    15s.  net. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  long  series  of  distinguished 
mathematicians  and  physicists,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
has  never  been  placed  on  a  really  satisfactory  footing. 
Maxwell's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  essential  identity  of 
electrical  and  luminous  disturbances,  verified  subsequently  by 
the  experiments  of  Hertz  and  translated  into  practice  in  the 
form  of  wireless  telegraphy,  suggested  and  even  necessitated 
important  modifications  in  the  earlier  forms  of  the  theory  ;  and 
the  subject  has  in  consequence  been  thrown  into  some  con- 
fusion. Professor  Schuster  has  performed  a  great  service  to 
students  of  optics  by  writing  a  text-book  in  which  care  is  taken 
to  distinguish  between  phenomena  which  can  be  explained  by 
almost  any  form  of  the  wave  theory  from  those  which  can  be 
or  fail  to  be  explained  by  particular  hypotheses  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  medium  which  transmits  light.  He  begins  with 
an  excellent  account  of  simple  periodic  motion  and  of  wave 
motion,  and  then  gradually  builds  up  an  explanation,  complete 
or  partial,  of  a  number  of  fundamental  optical  phenomena. 
The  reader  of  this  part  of  the  book  requires  only  mathematics 
of  a  fairly  simple  character.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  might  have  made  his  argument  in  many  cases 
really  simpler  by  using  more  mathematical  notation.  The 
elements  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  are,  we  believe,  much 
easier  to  grasp  than  most  of  the  so-called  elementary  proofs 
which  ingenious  writers  devise  to  establish  propositions  more 
briefly  proved  by  the  use  of  analytical  machinery.  The  last 
few  chapters,  which  use  high  mathematics  freely,  deal  with 
more  detailed  optical  theories  and  their  relation  to  the  experi- 
mental discoveries  of  recent  years. 

"  Recollections :  or  Troubled  Times  in  Irish  Politics."    By  T.  D. 
Sullivan.    Dublin :  Sealy.  5s. 

One  misses  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  once  a  very  familiar  figure  of 
the  Nationalist  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  was 
not  quite  the  liveliest  of  Nationalists  he  was  certainly  not  one 
of  the  least  agreeable.  The  absurd  notion  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  irreconcileables 
from  a  social  as  well  as  political  point  of  view  has  long  been 
put  away.  It  is  well  known  now  that  political  feeling  in  the  House 
does  not  on  the  whole  interfere  with  camaraderie.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  evidently  one  of  the  Nationalists  who  have  been 
quite  proud  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  criticises  Colonel 
Saunderson  for  doubtful  "  Parliamentary  form  "  in  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Sexton.  Mr.  Sexton,  in  the  heat  of  debate  of  course- 
even  an  Irishman  does  not  do  such  things  in  cold  blood — said 
that  Colonel  Saunderson  was  "  a  wilful  and  cowardly  liar  "  and 
that  if  he  only  had  him  outside  the  House  he  would  "thrash 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  ".  The  quarrel  was  adjusted  by 
the  Speaker,  but  Colonel  Saunderson  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  in  a  speech  outside  the  House  to  announce  that  he 
had  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Sexton  to  suggest  a  meeting  so  that  the 
threat  might  be  carried  out.  He  added  that  he  would  agree  to 
Mr.  Sexton  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope.  Here  the 
affair  ended.  Neither  side  surely  came  out  of  it  with  much 
glory  :  perhaps  neither  side  could  claim  the  advantage  in 
"  Parliamentary  form  ".  There  are  a  good  many  entertaining 
passages  and  stories  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  collection,  not  the  least 
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so  being  his  ingvnUOUS  description  of  how  the  man  he  chose  as 
his  election  agent  in  1900  w  ired  him  the  last  moment  that  he 
had  decided  to  contest  the  seat  himself. 

"  Sanitary  Law  and  Practice."  By  W  Robertson  and  Charles 
Porter.  London :  Sanitary  Publishing  Company.  1905. 
10s.  6d. 

The  authors  are  doctors  of  medicine  and  medical  officers 
of  health,  and  their  aim  has  been  to  write  a  handbook  for 
students  as  a  guide  in  the  systematic  training  recjuired  for 
those  who  are  preparing  for  examinations  in  the  subject  of 
public  health  administration.  It  is  not  strictly  therefore  a 
book  for  lawyers  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  lawyers 
would  rind  it  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  in  referring  to  it  for 
information  on  the  practical  methods  resorted  to  by  medical 
officers  in  collecting  the  information  upon  which  they  take 
proceedings  against  offenders.  It  is  illustrated  by  many 
drawings  of  models  of  sanitary  appliances  and  apparatus,  and 
the  book  includes  a  body  of  sanitary  theory  and  practice  which 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  to  do  in  any  capacity 
with  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

"  Revue  Archeologique."    Mars-Avril.    Paris  :  Lerour. 

A  "votive  hand"  in  bronze,  with  inside  a  small  figure  of  the 
Heliopolitan  Jupiter  (PI.  III.),  recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre, 
forms  tne  subject  of  a  good  article  by  M.  Rene  Dussaud. 
Father  Alexis  Mallon  S.J.  gives  an  interesting  notice  of  a  series 
of  very  late  Egyptian  reliefs  with  a  peculiar  pantheistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Sphinx,  found  also  on  some  coins  of  Trajan 
and  of  Hadrian.  We  do  not  share  M.  Fran?.  Cumont's  admira- 
tion for  a  marble  head  in  the  Warocque  collection,  which  he 
publishes  under  the  name  of  "  Le  Persee  d'Amisos  "  :  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  we  think  it  perfectly  insignificant. 
Why  does  a  scholar  like  M.  Cumont  call  the  kings  of  Pont 
"  Achemenids "  ?  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  fourth  article  on 
the  history  of  the  Campana  collection  surpasses  in  interest 
even  the  three  previous  ones  :  it  gives  us  a  most  lively  picture 
of  the  intrigues  which  followed  the  acquisition  of  the  bulk  of 
the  collection  by  Napoleon  III., and  ended  with  its  dismember- 
ment. Mr.  J.  G.  Milne  contributes  an  excellent  article  (in 
English)  on  "A  Hoard  of  Coins  from  Egypt  of  the  Fourth 
Century  B.C."  M.  Chabert's  "  Histoire  sommaire  des  Etudes 
d'Epigraphie  Grecque  en  Europe  ,:  (to  be  continued)  is  first- 
rate. 
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FIVE  YEARS  in  a  PERSIAN  TOWN. 

By  the  Rev.  NAPIER  MALCOLM.  With  Illustrations  by  Mikza  Aisri'l 
Qasimi  YAZDI,  Photographs,  and  a  Map.    Square  demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


FROM  THE  CAPE  to  the  ZAMBESI. 

I!>-  G.  T.  HUTCHINSON*.  With  an  Introduction  by  Colonel  FRANK 
Rhouhs,  C.B.',  D.S.O.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by 
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NAPOLEON  III.  CAVOUR.  BISMARCK.  By  the  Honble.  EDWARD 
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A  MOTHER  OF  CZARS.    A  Sketch 

of  the  Life  of  Marie  Feodorowna,  Wife  of  Paul  I.  and  Mother  of 
Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  I.  By  Mrs.  COLQUHOUN  GRANT,  Author 
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the  language  and  customs  of  Tibet  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  any  tangible 

result  has  been  secured  by  the  expedition  to  Lhasa.  There  are,  of  course,  results, 
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in  its  perusal.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhancsd  by  the  most  useful  and  t ypica! 
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R.A.,  and  F.  A.  EATON,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy.  With 
Portraits.    Large  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 


THE  SWORD  OF  ISLAM.   By  Arthur 
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Natural  History  of  Animals 

The  Animal  Life  of  the  World  in  its  various  Aspects  and  Relations, 


BY 


Professor   J.   R.   AINSWORTH    DAVIS,  M.A., 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 


A  NATURAL  HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  SCOPE. 

SCIENTIFICALLY  ACCURATE. 

SIMPLE  IN  STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY  UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY  BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  PLATES. 


Send  a  First  Payment  of 

7s. 

And  the  Complete  Work  will  be 

forwardedm 
ALL   CARRIAGE  PAID. 


THE  AUTHOR.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  production 
of  such  a  work  demanded  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  Biology  and  Zoology,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  is  a  gifted  writer  and  expounder.  This  rare  combina- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Professor  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  College,  Aberystwyth.  Briefly  the  Object 
of  Professor  Davis's  Work  is  to  give  in  a  readable  form,  in 
non'technical  language,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
Animal  World  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern  Science, 
and  the  Work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  A  NATURAL 
HISTORY  ON  A  NEW  PLAN,  the  first  Comprehensive 
Work  of  its  own  special  kind  in  ENGLISH. 

THE  VOLUMES  are  sumptuously  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  cover  design  in  gold  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Talwin  Morris.  It  is  printed  on  paper  specially  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  lavishly  Illustrated.  Two  Cleverly 
constructed  Anatomical  Models  accompany  the  Work, 
one  of  a  Bee  and  one  of  a  Pigeon.  These  Models  show 
the  Internal  Structure  of  the  Insect  and  of  a  Vertebrate 
Animal. 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  WORK.    The  Law  of 

Hungry  Animals  that  Feed  on  other  Animals.  Carnivorous 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes  and  Invertebrates,  Animals  which 
Feed  on  Plants,  Omnivorous  Animals,  Devices  by  which 
Animals  Escape  being  Eaten,  Protecting  Peculiarities  of 
Form,  Colour,  or  Habits,  The  Breath  of  Life,  Life  Histories 
of  Animals,  Care  of  Eggs  and  Young,  Instinct  and  Intelli- 
gence 0!  Animals,  Economic  Zoology,  Zoological  Theory, 
&c,  &c 

THE  WORK  is  so  vast  that  it  has  required  eight  half 
volumes  to  contain  all  the  information  given. 

SOME  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATORS.    Mr.  A.  Fairfas 

Muckley,  who  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  capacity  to 
depict  living  creatures  with  absolute  fidelity  to  detail  with- 
out sacrificing  the  general  artistic  effect.  Herr  Fredrich 
Specht,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  Animal  Painters 
of  the  past  century.  Herr  W.  Kuhnert,  another  talented 
German,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Koekkoek,  the  talented  Dutch 
Painter,  &c,  &c. 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  WORK:  DO  NOT  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY 
IS  A  SUBJECT 
OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 
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NATURAL   HISTORY  is 

the  Wonderland  of  Science. 


It  is  a  land  of  unimaginable 
beauty,  of  strange  contrasts 
and  delightful  surprises,  in 
which  the  unexpected  meets 
us  at  every  turn.  It  is 
boundless  in  extent  and  in- 
finite in  variety,  and,  un- 
like other  great  domains  of 
Science,  is  accessible  to  all 
who  can  spare  a  few 
moments  for  a  quiet  ramble 
within  its  frontiers.  In  such 
a  ramble  our  best  companion 
will  be  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study 
of  Nature,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  the  rare  gift  of 
interpreting  her  marvels  to 
others.  But  we  are  not  all 
privileged  to  count  natural- 
ists among  our  personal 
friends  ;  and  even  though 
we  do,  we  require  to 
possess  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS 
to  supplement  and  increase 
our  knowledge. 


PROSPECTUS  FREE 
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Scotsman. 

"This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  read- 
able Natural  Histories  before  the  English-speaking  public." 

The  Field. 

"  Well  illustrated  with  engravings  showing  not  only  the 
external  form,  but  in  many  instances  the  internal  anatomy 
and  structure  of  the  animals.  To  the  student  who  wishes 
to  get  some  really  useful  knowledge  of  the  science  of  zoo- 
logy the  work  will  prove  exceedingly  useful." 

Nature. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  reproaches  that  may  be  legiti- 
mately brought  against  our  present  methods  of  zojlogical 
study  that  we  attach  far  too  much  importance  to  describing 
and  recording  minute  differences  between  closely  allied 
animals,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  study  of  their  life- 
history. 

"  The  volume  is  rendered  highly  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  by  the  beauty  of  its  coloured  plates  and  other  illus- 
trations." 

The  Academy  and  Literature. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  order  of  popular  books 
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on  the  score  of  illustrations  and  so  forth  are  not  meretricious 
but  legitimate." 

Land  and  Water. 
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and  diagrams  copious." 

Field  Naturalists'  Quarterly. 
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London :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  m  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


laDfl  ana  mater  Coyntm  Programme. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  in  urgent  need  of  support  and  assist- 
ance. In  the  interests  of  our  rural  population,  the  landlords,  the 
farmers,  and  the  farm  labourers,  we  shall  strenuously  advocate  the 
various  items  of  "Our  Country  Programme"  as  embodied  below. 
We  hope  to  gain  not  only  the  approval  and  sympathy  of  our  readers, 
but  the  hearty  co-operation,  support,  and  assistance  of  all  who  have 
ttie  interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
however,  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  united  action  of  all  classes  of 
the  rural  population.    In  this,  as  in  all  things,  unity  is  strength. 

The  following  points  are  advocated  by 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

I.— Reform  in  the  present  Rating  System. 
II — Improving  the  housing,  the  surroundings,  and  the 
education  of  the  rural  labourer. 

III.  — Improving  the  economic  conditions  of  Agriculture. 

IV.  — Increased    facilities    for    selling    and  forwarding 

countryside  goods. 

V.  — Restriction  of  all  unnecessary  expenditure  by  local 

authorities. 

VI.  — Assisting  agriculture  by  State  legislation  and  State 

money. 

VII.  — Reduction  of  taxation  on  all  cultivated  lands. 

//  you  agree  with  any,  or  all,  of  these  points,  will  you 
give  us  your  support  ?  If  so,  please  write  and  tell 
us  so. 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  Sixpence. 

Post  free  6|d.  from  The  Publishers,  Land  and  Water  Illustrated, 
12  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

'T^HE  AGE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.   A  Sketch 
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Goethe,  Prudhon,  Gainsborough,  and  Mozait.  BvCHARLES  NEWTON 
SCOTT.  New  and  revised  edition.  LONDON  :  The  Leidenhall 
Press,  Ltd.,  50  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  [Three-aud-Sixpence. 
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and  he  writes  of  each  event  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday   He  has  succeeded  in 

maintaining  a  tone  of  impartiality  that  we  should  have  thought  impossible  ;  his 
fulness  is  remarkable,  both  in  the  number  of  subjects  he  discusses  and  in  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  presents  both  sides  of  every  question." 
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The  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK. 
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J.  SCOTT  KELT1E,  LL.D.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN'S  GUIDE  TO 
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and  36  Plans.    Fifth  Edition,    ios.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.-New  Volume. 

DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  B.  Firth.  With 

Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsen.    Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 
SECOND   EDITION   NOW  READY. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  TRAGEDY. 

Lectures  on  HAMLET,  OTHELLO,  KING  LEAR,  and  MACBETH. 
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of  Oxford.    8vo.  ios.  net. 
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3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  HUMAN  CHARAC- 

TER.  By  CHARLES  J.  WHITBY,  B.A.,  M.D.Cantab.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  r3  Wellington  Street. 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  April  17,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS 
and  DRAWINGS  by  the  Old  Masters,  including  a  small  collection  formed  in 
Italy  between  the  years  1760  and  1780,  the  property  of  a  clergyman. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  April  18.  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS 
from  various  sources,  including  mezzotints,  portraits  after  the  great  Masters  of  the 
English  Schools,  fancy  subjects  in  stipple,  and  engravings  in  colours  by  and  afte 
Bartolozzi,  Morland,  Wbeatley,  Angelica  Kaufmann,  and  others. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telepiwne  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    290  pp.  5s. 

FIENDS  AND  ANGELS: 

A  Story  of  the  Living  Dead. 

A  romance  of  thrilling  interest,  which  once  read  will  never  be  forgotten. 
"  The  punishment  .  .  .  '  fits  the  crime  '  in  quite  a  Gilbertian  manner." 

St.  J  anus'  Gazette. 

A.  H.  STOCKWELL,  6  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Eedford  and  Holloway  Colleger.,  and  others. 

A/TALVERN     COLLEGE     SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 

IV  J.  AM1NATION.  June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  £8/  (£gg  for  the  first  year),  one 
of  £$6,  four  or  more  of  £^0,  and  four  or  more  of  £}o  per  annum.  Council  Nomi- 
nations', value  ,£12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  10  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

\_,  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  S. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  bCHOLARSHIPS  of  ^£20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham.  _     .  ■  

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  AND 

O  COLLEGE. 
The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  April  25th,  1905. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  Walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  Regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  Beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  cricket-ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  W.  DOUGLAS 
HARMER,  M.C.  Cantab.,  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


ARUNDEL  CHROMOS. 
Large  number  in  stock  ;  many  Rare  ones. 
Send  stamp  for  this  month's  Printed  List. 
 SAINT  JUDE'S   DEPOT,  BIRMINGHAM.  

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manaeer.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
Saturday  next  at  2.0. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
•*  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE    TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q.S. 


"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  4  London  and  Environs.' :' 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 


LONDON 


AMr»  By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
Mn,u       E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition,  Revised, 
5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
ClHVIROIMS.  60  Illustrations. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sldmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrlndod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF   THE  SEVENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Results  of  the  Past  Year's  Business. 

Amount  of  Assurances  Accepted  during  the  year 

1904  (for  which  5,460  Policies  were  issued)...  £2,433,739 
Amount  Received  in  Purchase  of  Annuities  during 

the  year  1904    1  38,240 

Claims  by  Death  and  Survivance  under  Policies 

during  the  year  1904,  inclusive  of  Bonus 

Additions    834,683 

Subsisting  Assurances  at  November  15,  1904    ...     28, 1  55,265 


REVENUE    £1,431,234 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £11,320,875,  being  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  £306,558 

DIVISION    OF    PROFITS,  1905. 

The  Fifteenth  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  amongst  Policies  in 
existence  at  November  15,  190/5.  The  Company  have  already 
declared  Bonus  Additions  to  Policies  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
Seven  Millions  Sterling. 

Favourable  Terms  for  Annuities. 


EDINBURGH  (Head   Office)— 3  GEORGE  STREET. 

L0ND0N-83  King  William  St.,  E.C.,  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. ; 
DUBLIN— 59  Dawson  Street. 


Aberdeen — 173  Union  Street. 
Belfast— 22A  Donegall  Place. 
Birmingham — Cannon  Street. 
Bristol — 44  Baldwin  Street. 
Cardiff — 67  Queen  Street. 


Glasgow — 102  Hope  Street. 
Leeds — City  Square. 
Liverpool—  28  Exchange  Street  East. 
Manchester — 65  King  Street. 
Newcastle — Neville  Street. 


CALCUTTA  TRAMWAYS  CO,,  LTD, 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Calcutta  Tramways  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  offices,  1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C., 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Elston)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  capital  account  was  only  altered  by  the  paying  up  of 
the  2,732  shares  alluded  to  in  the  report,  which  brought  up  the  total  of  the  paid 
capital  to  ^525,000,  leaving  ,£175,000  unissued  on  December  31.  The  net  result  of 
the  accounts  showed  that  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  income  remained  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  during  the  year  1903 — that  is,  in  round  figures,  50  per  cent. — 
a  result  which  he  thought  was  not  unsatisfactory. 

From  the  statement  of  averages  at  the  end  of  the  report  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  additional  miles  run  was  comparatively  small,  being  only  about 
■^0,000;  but  the  running  had  been  more  scientifically  adjusted,  so  that  the  earnings 
per  mile  run  had  increased  by  about  Jd.  per  mile.  On  ihe  other  hand,  the  running 
of  thick  services  at  the  busy  hours  had  naturally  required  the  employment  of  more 
motor- men,  conductors,  and  other  members  of  the  staff;  so  that  the  expenses  per 
■car-mile  were  also  higher  by  id.  per  mile,  the  actual  gain  was  \d.  per  car-mile,  and 
the  greater  conveniences  offered  to  business  customers  tended  to  increase  their 
numbers.  He  outlined  the  work  ahead  which  made  it  necessary  to  provide  further 
capital,  and  with  that  object  a  further  issue  of  35,000  shares  was  made  last  month. 
They  proposed  to  add  a  further  sum  of  .£8,442  8s.  out  of  the  year's  profits  to  the 
depreciation  fund,  which,  with  the  sum  of  £6,557  I2S*  premium  on  the  sale  of  the 
surplus  shares  of  the  previous  issue,  made  a  total  contribution  of  ^15,000  for  the 
year,  and  brought  the  amount  of  that  fund  to  £42,792  12s.  id.  Of  this  ,£27,680  17s.  7d. 
was  already  invested  in  Exchequer  Bonds  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
balance  should  be  invested  in  similar  securities  as  socn  as  the  shareholders  agreed  to 
their  proposals.  It  was  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  directors  to  be  able  to  make  this 
recommendation  whilst  at  the  same  time  paying  a  dividend  at  an  enhanced  rate, 
it  gave  the  directors  much  pleasure  once  more  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  their  staff  in  Calcutta. 

Colonel  Sir  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  proposed  :  "  That  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  share  for  the 
half-year  ended  December  31,  1904,  making,  with  the  six  per  cent,  interim  dividend 
already  paid,  a  total  dividend  for  the  year  of  8  per  cent.,  be  and  is  hereby  declared, 
such  dividend  to  be  paid  on  April  11,  free  of  income-tax." 

Sir  Henry_  Kimber,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managing  agent  and  staff  at 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Kilby  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  at  once  agreed  to. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  his  co-direotors,  and  a  brief  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  Chairman,  terminated  the  proceedings. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
<post-free).— HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 
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CONTRACTORS, 
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GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


BEYER,  PEACOCK  &  CO.,  LTD. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  Beyer,  Peacock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on 
Thursday  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  S.W.,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  (Chairman 
of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  London  Secretary  (Mr.  Al.in  S.  King)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  the  accounts  did  not  I  ell  a  more  pleasant  story.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  were  any  special  points  requiring  elucidation,  except  1 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  they  had  written  off  upwards  of  ,£12,000  from  goodwill  by 
appropriation  from  capital  reserve.  He  explained  that  they  decided  to  pay  the 
second  half-yearly  dividend  on  the  preference  shares,  although,  with  the  estimates 
then  before  them,  it  was  clear  that  that  payment  would  swallow  up  pretty  well  the 
whole  of  the  carry-forward  of  the  previous  year— indeed,  the  carry-forward  did  not 
quite  cover  the  payment — because  they  had  such  a  large  balance  at  their  bankers' 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  ask  the  preference  shareholders  to  forego  their  divi- 
dend. That  would  merely  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  bankers'  balances, 
which  would  have  served  no  useful  purpose.  They  would  have  seen  a  note  in  the 
auditors'  report  to  the  effect  that  loss  may  arise  on  the  eventual  realisation  of  some 
of  the  work  in  progress,  but  he  was  able  to  assure  them  that  the  results  of  this 
present  half-year,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  not  only  show  no  loss,  but  would  be 
fairly  satisfactory,  considering  how  great  the  depression  of  trade  had  been — and, 
indeed,  still  was.  He  did  not  think  there  svas  any  other  explanation  of  the  un- 
welcome results  of  the  past  year  than  the  depression  of  trade  just  mentioned.  Im- 
provements in  management  had  been  made,  and  next  year  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  tell  them  that  still  further  improvements  had  been  carried  out.  British  locomotive- 
makers  depend  almost  entirely  on  colonial  and  foreign  orders  ;  all  the  great  British 
railway  companies  make  their  own  locomotives  ;  they  very  rarely  give  an  order  out, 
and  when  they  do  there  is  such  a  scramble  for  it— if  oversea  trade  was  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  last  year — that  the  price  obtained  does  not  cover  the  cost 
of  the  engines.  Then  they  had  foreign  competitors,  working  under  more  agreeable 
conditions  at  home,  who  drive  foreign  prices  down  for  purposes  of  their  own. 
The  condition  of  trade  for  British  locomotives  for  the  past  year  was  well 
exemplified  by  the  aggregate  value  of  locomotives  exported  during  the  three  years 
looz,  1903,  and  1904  ;  these  were,  respectively,  in  round  figures,  £2, 300,000, 
.£2,359,000,  and  ,£1,929,000,  last  year  thus  showing  a  drop  of  .£371,000  on  1902  and 
.£430,000  on  1903.  They  had  maintained,  and  were  maintaining,  the  recognised 
excellence  of  their  workmanship.  There  were  some  indications  that  trade  was 
reviving.    He  begged  to  move  :  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  be  adopted." 

Sir  Frederic  Lacy  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  after  discussion 
it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
directors. 


GREAT  BOULDER  PERSEVERANCE 


The  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Great  Boulder  Perseverance  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall,  Sir  West  Ridgeway  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  past  year  they  had,  after  providing  for 
all  liabilities,  a  balance  of  profit,  including  ,£21,500  brought  forward,  of  about 
^256,000.  It  was  a  satisfactory  feature  in  the  past  administration  of  the  company 
that  the  entire  cost  of  developments,  and  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant,  had 
been  met  out  of  revenue.  The  amount  distributed  in  dividends  for  the  past  year 
was  ^210,000,  which  represented  15  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares.  He 
thought  the  shareholders  would  admit  that  was  a  fair  rate  of  dividend.  With 
regard  to  the  work  at  the  mine,  the  main  ore  body  of  the  Lake  View  lode,  which 
produced  so  much  in  the  past,  had  been  proved  payable  to  the  1,100-ft.  level,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  developments  during  1904  was  the  opening-up  of 
the  EI  Oro  lode,  which  had  already  added  16,000  tons  to  the  ore  reserves  down  to 
the  400-ft.  level,  and  there  was  every  hope  that,  with  further  developments,  this 
would  be  materially  increased.  This  was  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and 
the  prospects  were  most  encouraging.  With  regard  to  the  report  of  the  West 
Australian  Royal  Commission,  it  would  be  remembered  that  certain  charges 
were  made  against  some  of  the  directors  of  this  Company.  As  the  shareholders 
were  aware,  the  matter  had  been  referred  by  the  Board  to  Sir  John  Bonsor, 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  alter  a  careful 
and  patient  investigation  he  bad  entirely  exonerated  the  directors,  and  had 
declared  practically  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  those  charges.  .They 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  West  Australian  Government  for  appointing 
that  Commission,  who  had  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  duty  to  perform,  and 
they  acquitted  themselves  admirably  except  in  this  one  instance.  If  it  were 
the  painful  duty  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  make  a  charge  it  should  have  been 
categorically  stated,  and  the  offender  unmistakably  indicated.  Dealing  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  he  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Board  to 
comply  with  them.  He  had  been  much  interested,  as  no  doubt  most  of  the  share- 
holders had  been  also,  by  reading  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  last  Monday  from 
Mr.  James,  the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia.  Mr.  James  had  done  him  an 
injustice,  because  he  had  stated  that,  as  Chairman  of  this  Company,  he  had  advised 
the  shareholders  to  let  "sleeping  dogs  lie."  His  advice  had  reference  entirely  to 
the  internal  disputes  of  this  Company,  such  as  the  miscalculations  of  ore  reserves  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  late  Chairman,  and  soon;  but  he  studiously 
and  particularly  excepted  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  wider  issues 
involved  by  it.  He  could  not  understand  how  Mr.  James  could  have  fallen  into  the 
mistake.  With  the  rest  of  his  able  and  temperate  letter  the  Board  were  in  entire 
sympathy  and  in  entire  harmony.  They  welcomed  the  desire  and  intention  of 
the  West  Australian  Government  to  purify  this  great  mining  industry,  and  they 
would  co-operate  with  them  to  the  best  of  their  power.  They  had  already  adopted 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  he  now  saw  that  Mr.  James 
proposed  another  Committee,  which  was  to  inquire  how  these  improper_  practices 
arose.  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Gaskell  did  not  offer  himself  for 
re-election.  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose.  M.P.,  who  joined  the  Board  last  July  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  the  Company  from  tbeir  difficulties,  was  very  reluctant  to 
retain  his  seat,  and  had  only  consented  to  do  so  in  response  to  the  earnest  request 
of  his  colleagues.  He  himself  only  accepted  office  after  being  satisfied  that  he  was 
to  be  associated  with  men  of  reputation,  and  with  a  name  which  they  would  not 
lightly  risk,  and  also  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  as  colleagues  men 
who  were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  policy  he  proposed— honest  and  intelli- 
gent administration,  vigorous  development,  and  a  frank,  unreserved  attitude 
towards  the  shareholders.  He  had  not  been  disappointed.  He  added  that  the 
directors  unanimously  recommended  the  election  of  the  Consulting  Engineer  (Mr. 
Edward  Hooper)  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Sir  Christopher  Furness  having  seconded  the  motion,  after  a  short  discussion  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the 
proceedings. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE-SHEET,  3 1st  December.  1904. 

LIABILITIES. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account — 

200,000  Shares  of  £1  each     ..  £200,000   o  o 

Sundry  Creditors  — 
On  account  of  Wages,  Stores. 

&c   £7,442  12  1 

Sundry  Shareholders — 
Unclaimed  Dividends,  Nos.  1 

ton     ..       ..        ..        ..       £790  17  10 

Dividend  No.  12  of  35  per  cent.      70,300    o  o 

 70,790  17  10 

Transvaal  Government — 

Ten  per  cent.  Profits  Tax  for 
year  1904,  as  provisionally 
accepted  by  Chief  Inspector 

of  Revenue    ..       ..       ..  9,7=2    5  2 

Balance — 

As  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


•     87,955  IS  1 

15,344  16  8 
.£303,300  it  9 


ASSETS 

Cr. 
By  Claims — 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  De- 
cember, 1903. .       ..  .. 

Permanent  Works,  Shafts— 
As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  De- 
cember, 1903  £4,385  16  4 

Less  amount  redeemed  1,602    4  o 

Development  — 
As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  De- 
cember, 1903   25,0^8  11  1 

Less  amount  redeemed         ..  8,412  16  o 

Machinery  and  Plant  — 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  De- 
cember, 1903  ..  ..     35,673    o  o 
Less  net  proceeds  of  sale  of 
old  Hauling  Engine  ..       ..         297  14  2 

3S.375    5  10 

Less  depreciation   9,220   5  10 

Buildings — 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  De- 
cember, 1903    ..       ..       ..      12,553   0  o 

Less  depreciation..       ..       ..       2,565   o  o 


Stores — 

On  hand  ..  ..£4,204  11  8 
In  transit  . .       . .      274    5  5 

  4,473  17  1 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  ..       ..        410    1  8 
Less  Depreciation        . .       . .        205    1  8 

Furniture  Account  .       ..       ..        280  17  9 
Less  Depreciation        ..       ..  64   o  o 

Cash  on  Call        ..       ..  .. 

Gold  in  Transit 

Standard  Bank,  Ltd.,  London  — 

Dividend  Accounts 
Standard  Bank,  Limited,  Johan- 
nesburg— 

Current  Account         ..        ..  124    2  10 

Cash  at  Mine       ..       ..       ..  83  12  7 

Sundry  Debtors  .. 
Sundry  Investments  — 
Witwatersrand     Native  La- 
bour Association,    Ltd.         383  10  o 

210  Shares  of  £1,  of  which 
12s.  per  share  is  paid  up. 
Deposit  of  £1  5s.  per 
share  on  the  above 
shares. 

Co-operative  Exchange  Yard, 

Ltd.    372   o  0 

17  Working  Capital  Shares 
of  £3o,  of  which  £16 
per  share  is  paid  up. 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Im- 
portation Agency,  Ltd.  6jo   o  o 
1,050  Shares  of  £1  each,  of 
which  12s.  per  share  is 
paid  up. 


£125,000    o  o 


£2,783  12  4 


14,655   15  I 


26,155   o  o 


9,583    o  o 


S3,5S2    7  5 


216  17  9 
114,014    3  10 

1,408  12  II 

z,753    9  ia 


118,334    2  o 
142  17  6 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
1st  January,  1904,  to  31st  December,  1904. 

(On  a  basis  of  100,150  tons  milled.) 

EXPENDITURE. 

Dk. 

Cost.         Cost  per  ton. 

_,   „.  .                                          £     s.  d.  £     s  d.      £  s.  d. 

To  Mining    70,487    110      o  14  o\,i6 

Sorting,  Crushing  and  Surface 

Trimming    6,7i3    5    3       o    t  4100 

Milling    14.432  16   6      02  io'58-jt 

Cyaniding  Sands  ..       ..       ..  1 ',617  16    6      02  6*237 

Cyaniding  Slimes          ..       ..  5  363   3  11       o    1    0  352 

General  Expenses          ..       ..  4  372    2  .0      o   o  10477 

Head  Office      ..       ..       ..       1  309    1  9 

Head  Transfer  Office  ..       ..         505    9  2 

European  Agencies     ..       ..       1,095    1  11 

Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees        1,462  10  o 

113,991    6  10      12  9*169 

Development  Redemption        ..  10,015   00      02   0  000 

Balance,  Profit—  124,006   6  n       14  9*169 

Carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  Ac- 
count      ..       ..       ..       ..  155,698   95       1  11  1*117 

£279,704  16    3     £2  15  10*286 

REVENUE. 

Cr.  Value.  Value  per  ton. 

By  Mill  Gold—  £     s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

Realised  and  in  transit. .                          ..  162,645    3    7  1  12  5763 

Cyanide  Gold- 
Realised  and  in  transit  .       ..        ..        ..  114,292  14    9  12  9*85/2 

276,937  18    4  2  15  3*655 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Interest    on    Deposit    Accounts,  Rents, 

Brokerages,  &c.       ..       ..       ..       ..       2,766  17  n  00  6*&3r 

£279,704  16    3      £2  15  10*286 


4,900  14  10 


-  124, 7«3  4  4 
£3°3p30o  11  9 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending  31st  December. 

1904. 

Dr. 

To  Depreciation—  £      s.  if.       £     s.  d_ 

Machinery  and  Plant..       ..  9,220    5  10 

Buildings         .....  *   2,565   o  o 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles      ..  205    1  8 

Furniture  Account,  Office,  S:c.  64    o  o 

 12,054    7  6* 

Dividend  Account — 

No.  n  of  8s.  per  share,  de- 
clared 13th  June,  1904       ..  So, 000   o  o 
No.  12  of  7s.  per  share,  de- 
clared 12th  December,  1904                          70,000   o  o 

 I5",O0O    o  o 

Transvaal  Government  10  per 
cent.  Tax— 
For  year  1904,  as  provisionally 
accepted  by  Chief  Inspector 

of  Revenue     ..        ..       ..  9,722    5  » 

Expenditure  and  Revenue  War 
Account — 
This  Company's  share  of  Legal 
Expenses,  &c,  in  connection 
with  the  Appeal  to  House  of 
Lords  with  reference  to  the 
gold  seized  by  late  Z.  A.  R.  . .         278   o  6 
Less  refund  of  Insurance  paid 
on  gold    756 

270  15  o 

Balance- 
Carried  to  Balance  Sheet    15.344  16  8 

£187,392    4  4. 

Cr. 

By  Balance—  £     s.  d. 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  December,  1903   31,69}  14  I? 

Expenditure  and  Revenue- 
Balance  of  Account  for  ioo»  ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  155,698   9  5 

£187,392    4  4- 

H.  C.  BOYD,  Acting  Chairman. 
W.  T.  GRAHAM,  Director. 
F,  M.  CECIL,  Secretary.} 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  Books  and  Vouchers 
of  the  Bonanza,  Limited,  and  that  this  Balance  Sheet,  with  the  Expenditure  and 
Revenue  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  is  a  trne  and  correct  statement  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  as  at  31  December,  1504. 

JNO.  MOON,  I  Auditor* 

A.  E.  PAGE,  Incorporated  Accounta- ts,  J 

JOHANNES*iL*Rr.,  22nd  February,  1905. 


15  April,  KJ05 


The  Saturday  Review. 


A  Prospectus  is  now  being  issued  by 

A.  VEDRINE  &  COMPANY,  Lim 

(Incorporated  unler  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900), 

BODY  BUILDERS   FOR   MOTOR  VEHICLES, 

WHICH  STATES  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  THAT  THE 

CAPITAL  £130,000 

IS  DIVIDED  INTO 

130,000  SHARES   OF  £1  EACH, 

That  the   DIRECTORS   OEFER  FOR   SUBSCRIPTION  at   Par  upon   the  Terms  of  the  Prospectus 

65,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

Payable  as  follows  : — 

On  Application   

On  Allotment   

On  17th  May,  1905   


£0  2  6  per  Share 
0  7  6 

O  10  O  ,, 


£1   O  O 

That  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  13th  April,  1905,  and  will  CLOSE  on  o 
before  FRIDAY,  14th  April,  for  Town,  and  on  or  before  MONDAY,  17th  April,  for  the  Country 
and  Continent. 


The  Directors  and  Officials  of  the  Company  are  :— 

A.  VEDRINE,  of  A.  Vedrine  et  Cie.,  7  Quai  de  Seine,  Courbevoie,  near  Pans. 

Manufacturer  (Managing  Director). 
ALEXANDRE  DARRACQ,  12  Rue  Eugene,  Flachart,  Paris,  Managing  Director 

of  A.  Darracq  and  Company,  Limited,  Manufacturers  of  the  "  Darracq  Motor 

Car." 

CHARLES  JARROTT,  45  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W.,  Chairman  of 
Charles  Jarrott  and  Letts,  Limited,  and  Director,  De  Dion  Bouton,  Limited, 
Engineer. 

MAURICE  ULCOQ,  9  Idol  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Director  of  Chamlers  Guthrie 

and  Co.,  Limited,  Merchants  and  Bankers. 
CAMILLE  BLOCH,  27  Avenue  d'Eylau,  Paris,  Manager  of  William  Whiteley, 

Limited,  Paris  Branch. 
WILLIAM  KERR  STEEDMAN,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  6  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Managers. 

FERNAND  AUVILLAIN,  Business  Manager  ) 

FERNAND  CHARLES,  Technical  Manager  [    of  A.  Vedrine  et  Cie. 
ALBERT  BERT1N,  Head  Salesman  J 

Bankers. 

MARTIN'S  BANK,  Limited,  68  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

London— FREMANTLE  and  RIGG,  9  and  10  Tokenhouse  Yard,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  E.C. 

Manchester— A.  W.  WALTON  and  CO.,  26  Brown  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Solicitors. 

RALPH  C.  LEACH,  10  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
MELLOR  and  CO.,  8  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

A.  A.  YEATMAN  and  CO.,  C.A.,  2  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Registered  Office. 

JAMES  NICOLSON,  16  and  17  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

The  PROSPECTUS  further  states  amongst  other  things  : 
The  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  as  a  going  concern, 
carrying_  on,  and  further  developing  the  well-known  and  prosperous  business  of 
A.  Vedrine  et  Cie.,  Manufacturers  of  Bodies  for  Motor  Vehicles,  Courbevoie,  near 
Paris.  The  Company  acquires  the  Lease  of  the  Factory  and  premises  at  Cour- 
bevoie (the  lease  has  a  period  of  about  11  years  to  run),  fixed  and  movable 
machinery,  plant  and  appliances,  furniture,  drawings,  models,  &c. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  Vedrine.  and  under  his  energetic  management 
rapid  development  has  been  achieved,  the  turnover  having  increased  from  £44,892 
in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1902,  to  £105,423  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 

The  business  employs  from  500  to  700  hands.  The  customers  are  very  numerous 
and  include  many  of  the  best  known  manufacturers  of  motor-cars.  The  business  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  books  show  the  development  of  the  business  :— 

SALES  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1901—  1902   £44,892 

1902 —  1903   £74,346 

1903—  1904    £105,423 

In  converting  the  above  figures  the  exchange  has  been  taken  at 
2=;  francs  20  centimes  to  the  £. 

The  sales  for  the  five  months  from  1st  October,  1904,  to  the"28th  February,  1905, 
which  are  the  quietest  months  of  the  year,  have  amounted  to  £40,455  18s.  rod.,  as 
compared  with  £29,944  3s.  2d.  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Mr.  Vedrine  states  that  the  orders  for  car  bodies  at  present  on  hand  exceed  the 
orders  on  hand  at  any  previous  date,  and  include  orders  from  makers  of  most  of  the 
best  known  motor  cars. 

The  books  and  profit  and  loss  accounts  for  the  two  years  ended  30th  September, 
J0°4.  have  been  examined  by  A.  A.  Yeatman  &  Co.,  C.A.,  and  their  certificate  is 
as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Directors  of 
"A.  Vedrine  and  Company,  Limited* 

_  "Gentlemen, 

.  'l)^e  .nave  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  business  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
A.  Vedrine  et  Cie.,  at  Courbevoie,  Paris,  for  the  two  years  from  the  1st  October, 
J902,  to  the  30th  September,  1904,  and  hereby  certify  that,  after  making  certain 
adjustments  and  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  depreciation,  but  without 
charging  interest  on  partners'  capital  and  loans,  or  making  any  allowance  for 
Vartners'  remuneration  or  income  tax,  the  profits  were  as  follows,  viz.  :— 


"  For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  rgo3    £6,707   6  1 

"  For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1904    £14,018  15  2 

"  The  valuations  of  the  stock  on  hand  are  certified  by  Mr.  A.  Vedrine. 
"  In  converting  the  above  figures  the  exchange  has  been  taken  at  Fes.  25.20 
to  the  £. 

"  A.  A.  YEATMAN  &  CO., 

"Chartered  Accountants, 

"2  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

"  5th  April,  1505." 

As  above  shown  the  sales  for  the  five  months  ended  28th  February  last  are  30 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  sales  tor  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  This  is  a  much  quieter  period  of  the  year  than  the  seven  months  to 
follow,  and  Mr.  Vedrine  estimates  that  the  turnover  for  the  whole  year  will 
amount  to  about  £140,000  {force  majeure  excepted).  On  this  turnover  Mr. 
Vedrine  anticipates  that  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1905, 
should  amount  to  about    £25,000 

To  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital  of  the 

Company  requires  only   ••  £13,000 

Which  should  leave,  on  the  above  estimate  of  Mr.  Vedrine,  the  sub- 
stantial surplus  for  Directors'  Fees,  Preliminary  and  Office 
Expenses,  Reserve  Fund,  Further  Dividend,  &c,  of   £12,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures  the  Company  acquires  the  rights  of  the  Vendors 
under  the  after-mentioned  agreement  of  January  16,  1905,  with  the  Sociele'  Lyonnaise 
de  Carrosseries  Automobiles,  Modeles  A.  Vedrine  et  Cie.,  whereby  the  latter  are 
authorised  to  manufacture  car  bodies  of  Mr.  Vedrine's  models,  and  bound  not  to  sell 
any  of  these  outside  Lyons  and  district,  nor  to  sell  at  lower  prices  than  this 
Company.  This  Company  will  receive  for  fifteen  years  from  October  z,  1904,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  ot  the  Soci£t£  Lyonnaise,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
should  yield  a  very  substantial  further  revenue. 

The  Company  is  entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  business  from  October  1,  1904,  and 
pays  no  interest  in  respect  thereof. 

An  important  feature  is  that  the  business  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  Motor-Cars.  Although  the  manufacturers 
of  mechanical  parts  of  Motor-Cars  may  be  subjected  to  change  of  ideas  and  fashions, 
the  manufacture  of  the  coaches  or  bodies  for  cars  must  always  go  on,  and  every  new 
development  in  the  Motor  industry  should  tend  to  the  increase  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Vedrine  agrees  to  act  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Company  for  a  period  of 
10  years  from  1st  October,  1904,  and  he  is  to  receive  an  annual  fixed  remuneration  of 
£1,000  during  the  first  five  years  of  this  period,  and  £1,600  during  the  succeeding 
five  years.  He  is  also  to  receive  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  profits  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company. 

The  services  of  Fernand  Auvillain,  Business  Manager  ;  Fernand  Charles,  Techni- 
cal Manager  ;  and  Albert  Bertin,  Head  Salesman  in  the  business,  have  been  secured 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the  Company  at  the 
salaries  paid  to  them  by  the  Vendors  immediately  prior  thereto,  subject  to  the 
Company  being  entitled  to  terminate  these  engagements  on  not  more  than  six 
months'  notice.  The  business  will  thus  be  carried  on  with  the  same  management 
under  which  it  has  been  so  prosperous. 

Out  of  the  present  issue  £50,000  will  be  provided  for  stock  and  working  capital. 

The  Directors  will  not  proceed  to  allotment  until  the  whole  of  the  Shares  now 
offered  are  subscribed.     This  has  been  guaranteed. 

The  Company  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  6d.  per  Share  on  all  Shares  applied  for  by 
the  public — allotted  on  applications  bearing  Brokers'  stamps,  but  not  on  applications 
attached  to  underwriting  contracts. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  a  quotation  of  the 
Shares. 

A  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  with  the  names,  descriptions,  and 
addresses  of  the  Signatories,  and  the  number  of  Shares  subscribed  for  by  them  re- 
spectively, is  printed  in  the  fold  of  the  prospectus,  and  forms  part  of  it.  This 
notice  is  not  intended  to  be  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  shares.  Applications  for 
Shares  will  only  be  accepted  on  the  form  accompanying  the  prospectus,  and  upon 
the  terms  of  the  prospectus.  The  prospectus  contains  all  the  particulars  required 
by  law,  is  dated  12th  April,  1905,  and  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the 
Company,  or  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  or  Auditors,  or  on  receipt  of  a 
telegram  addressed  "  Frebencate,  London." 

APPLICATION  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 

To  the  Secretary  of 
A.  Vedrine  and  Co.,  Limited, 

16  and  17  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Please  send  a  Copy  of  the  Prospectus  of  A.  Vedrine  and  Co.,  Limited,  to 

Name  

Address  
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Messrs.  CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation it  is  advisable  to  place  orders  at  your  library  or 
bookseller  s  immediately,  in  order  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  important  book 

FREE  OPINIONS, 

By   MARIE  CORELLI, 

on  the  day  of  publication.  Monday  next,  April  17.  Price  6s. 


PENTHESILEA.   A  Poem.  By  Lawrence  Binyon, 

Author  of  "  The  Death  of  Adam,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    JAPANESE    SPIRIT.      By  Okakura 

Yoshisaisuro.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  Meredith.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net.  {April  17. 

A    REGISTER    OF    NATIONAL  BIBLIO- 

GRAPH Y.  By  W.  P.  Courtney.  In  Two  Volumes.  Demy8vo.31s.6d.net. 

CATHERINE    DE    MEDICI    AND  THE 

FRENCH   REFORMATION.     By  Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  "  Women 
and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,'  "  The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes," 
&c.    With  12  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
"  She  has  displayed  in  the  pages  before  us  the  most  excellent  qualities  of  temper, 
industry,  and  perception,  and  in  her  treatment  of  an  enigmatic  and  elusive  figure 
she  has  neither  ignored  the  complications  of  her  material,  nor  shrunk  .frpm  solving 
its  perplexities."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  KING  IN  EXILE  (CHARLES  II.)-  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "Rupert  Prince  Palatine."  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
i;s.  net. 

"  A  most  welcome  contribution  to  historical  literature  upon  a  period  in  Charles's 
life  of  which  the  average  student  knows  comparatively  little." — Daily  Graphic. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  SERPENT.    A  Con- 

tribution  to  the  History  of  Serpent  Worship.     By  Brigade-Surgeon  C.  F. 
Oldham.    Demy  8vo.    With  33  Full-page  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"  Dr.  Oldham  speaks  from  a  well-informed  mind,  and  utters  his  views  with  such 
moderation  and  clearness  that  they  commend  themselves  to  serious  consideration." 

Scotsman. 

JOHN     GRAHAM    OF    CL  AVER  HOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE,  1648  1689.     By  C.  Sandford  Terry, 
M.A.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  Not  only  well  arranged  and  well  written,  but  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study 
of  original  authorities." — Academy. 

SEXTI  PROPERTI  OPERA  OMNIA.  With 

a  Commentary  by  H.  E.  Bltler,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
"No  serious  student  of  Propertius  can  in  future  afford  to  dispense  with  Mr. 
Butler's  interesting  and  elucidating  edition." — Sc/iool  Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

By  George  Stephen  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  With  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Plans.  Large 
crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONFLICT.  By 

K.  Asakawa,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MONARCH,  THE  BIG  BEAR.     By  Ernest 

Thompson  Seton.  With  many  Drawings  by  the  Author  in  half-tone  and 
line.    ss.  net. 

"  A  more  charming  and  pathetic  animal  story  was  never  written  even  by  that 
sympathetic  student  of  wild  life,  Thompson  Seton." — Daily  Express. 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 

JORN  UHL.     By  Gustav   Frenssen.    The  most 

popular  German  novel  of  modern  times.  {Just  published. 

The  author,  who  woke  up  to  find  himself  famous  and  his  small  congregation  of 
Lutheran  peasants  elbowed  out  of  their  tiny  church  every  Sunday  by  literary 
pilgrims  curious  to  see  the  Primitif  who  had  so  touched  the  sophisticated  heart  of 
modern  Germany,  is  the  son  of  a  village  carpenter,  and  was  born  within  the  sound 
of  the  North  Sea,  in  the  remote  village  of  Barlt,  in  1863.  The  novel  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Delmer,  of  Berlin  University. 

JOHN  FLETCHER'S  MADONNA.    By  Mrs. 

Comvns  Carr,  Author  of  "  Cottage  Folk,"  &c. 
"  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  has  very  cleverly  worked  out  an  original  idea,  contriving  her 
picture  in  a  perfect  mosaic  of  picturesque  detail.  .  .  .  The  Baron  strongly  recom- 
mends it  to  those  capable  of  enjoying  a  good  novel  when  they  get  it." — Punch. 

CRITTENDEN.     By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "The 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

*'  *  Crittenden'  will  be  found  worth  reading,  both  as  a  story  and  as  history  

It  is  written  in  an  easy,  vigorous  style,  and  the  interest  never  flags." — Academy. 

IN    SEARCH    OF   THE  UNKNOWN.  By 

Robert  W.  Chambers.  Author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Cardigan,"  &c. 
"All  who  care  for  the  fantastic  or  whimsical  will  find  this  book  exactly  fitted  to 
while  away  an  hour  with  unusual  entertainment." — Morning  Post. 

THE    WEDDING    OF    THE    LADY  OF 

LOVELL.    By  Una  L.  Silberrad,  Author  of  "  Petronilla  Heroven,"  &c. 

"  The  took  possesses  a  delicate  flavour  of  its  own,  and  must  be  placed  on  the 
higher  plane  of  contemporary  fiction." — Spectator. 

TALES  OF  RYE  TOWN.    By  Maud  Stepney 

Rawson,  Author  of  "  A  Lady  of  the  Regency,"  &c. 
11  The  best  book  of  short  stories  we  have  read  for  a  year  or  two— one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  read." '  —  Morning  Post. 

A  ROUGH  REFORMER.  By  Ernest  Glanville, 

Author  of  "  The  Kloof  Brid-,"  &C. 
"  Smartly  written  and  witty,  and  full  of  character  and  grim  satire."— Daily  Mail. 

Please  write  for  Complete  Catalogue,  Announcement  List,  and  Prospectuses 
of  all  New  Books. 

ARCHIBALD    CONSTABLE    &    CO.,  LIMITED, 
16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


T.  FISHER  UNTOTS  NEW  BOOKS. 

What  I  Have  Seen  While 
Fishing,  and  How  I  Have 
Caught  My  Fish. 

By  Philip  Geex.  With  73  Illustrations.  Second  Edition- 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  narrative  full  of  life  and  vigour,  lightened  by  pleasant  humour  and  inspired', 
with  a  genuine  love  of  country  sights,  country  sounds,  and  country  people." — Field. 

In  Peril  of  Change: 

Essays  Written  in  Time  of  Tranquility. 

By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; Author  of  "From  the  Abyss,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,. 
6s.  [In  preparation. 

The  Progress  of  Hellenism 
in  Alexander's  Empire. 

By  John  Fentland  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  Mus.  Doc.  Dublin,  Hon. 
D.C.L.  Oxon.,  sometime  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the- 
University  of  Dublin.    5s.  net. 

L'Avocat  Patelin. 

The  Famous  Farce  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Samuel  F.  G.  Whitaker. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Reads  smoothly  and  preserves  the  fire  of  the  piece." — Manchester  Guardian, 

Martin's  Up-to-Date  Tables; 

Weights,  Measures,  Coinage. 

For  use  throughout  the  Empire.  By  Alfred  J.  Martin,  F.S.I. 
With  18  Diagrams  and  3  Maps.    Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  is.  net. 


Read  the  vivid  new  novel,  "Lucie  and  I 
(6s.),  by  Henriette  Corkran, 
Author  of  "  Celebrities 
and  I." 


Lucie  and  I." 


"  Kosmo  Wilkinson's  'Personal  Story  of 
the  Upper  House'  (16s.)  is  a 
fascinating  volume." 
Daily  Chronicle, 


Peers  in  Profile.' 


Read  Maxim  Gorky's  great  stories  of  Russian 
life,  "The  Man  who  was  Afraid," 
"Three  of  Them,"  and  "The 
Outcasts."    Cloth,  is.       ^^^^  MAXIM, 
net  each.  ^^^^^  GORKY. 


A  popular  edition  of  T.  P.  O'Connor's 
"  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  " 
is  nearly  ready.  Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net.  m        "  T.  P.  O'Connor. 


Constance  Clyde's  novel,  4  A  Pagan's 
Love'  (6s.),  shows  quite  un- 
usual ability." — Daily 

Telegraph.  '      ^^^^^     "A  Pagan's  Love."' 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Both  admirals  in  the  Far  East  are  proving-  successful 
in  keeping  their  movements  secret.  Of  Admiral  Togo, 
who  must  be  in  the  southern  neighbourhood  of  Formosa, 
nothing  whatever  has  been  heard.  Admiral  Rojdestven- 
sky  was  seen  coaling  on  Saturday  last  in  Kamranh 
Bay  ;  not  unnaturally  the  news  has  greatly  disturbed 
the  Japanese  press  and  a  formal  protest  has  been  made 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  M.  Rouvier's  statement 
of  the  determination  of  France  to  preserve  strict  neutra- 
lity should  do  something  to  assure  the  anxious,  but 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky  is  thought  to  have  put  the  deaf 
ear  to  the  telegraph  at  Madagascar,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
control  an  admiral  who  is  preparing  against  a  great 
crisis  ;  especially  when  his  own  Government  is  thought 
to  know  nothing  of  him.  Since  Saturday  no  news  has 
been  received  either  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  or 
Admiral  Nebogatoff.  From  Manchuria  a  few  skirmishes 
mostly  in  favour  of  the  Japanese  have  been  reported  ; 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  a  general  advance. 

The  Tsar  has  done  something  to  meet  the  peasants. 
He  has  appointed  M.  Gozemykin  as  head  of  an  agri- 
cultural commission  to  consider  the  granting  of  allot- 
ments of  land  and  to  improve  methods  of  farming  ;  and 
he  has  announced  that  he  will  personally  select  the 
members  of  M.  Beliguine's  commission.  Except  for 
some  agrarian  disturbances  in  South  Russia,  where  in 
places  the  peasantry  appear  to  have  seized  and  begun 
to  cultivate  their  employers'  lands  for  their  own  use, 
the  chief  trouble  is  still  industrial.  It  is  feared  that 
PutilofF  works  will  be  altogether  closed.  On  Wednes- 
day as  many  as  2,000  strikers  attempted  to  prevent  all 
other  workmen  from  entering  the  works  and  were  with 
difficulty  dispersed  by  the  infantry.  Another  affray,  in 
which  firearms  were  used  by  the  strikers,  took  place  at 
the  funeral  of  a  man  killed  by  a  crane  in  the  works  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  arrests  were  made. 

A  curious  rescript  of  the  Tsar  to  the  Governor  of 
Irkutsk  announces  to  the  people  of  Siberia  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  "the  distribution  of  gifts  and 
promises  ".    The  gift  in  this  is  the  inclusion  of  Siberia 


within  the  Zemstvo  system.  The  rescript  was  followed 
by  the  report  that  ten  Polish  and  nine  other  Western 
provinces  are  similarly  to  be  included.  From  the  Baltic 
provinces,  where  the  proportion  of  Jews  is  greater,  this 
gift  will  be  withheld  ;  but  apart  from  this  quarter, 
where  mixed  and  turbulent  races  are  oddly  gathered, 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  Government 
intends  to  make  the  Zemstvo  serve  as  basis  for  a  system 
of  electoral  colleges  through  Russia.  Some  of  the 
Russian  papers  have  even  sketched  out  the  plan  and 
degree  of  representation  and  the  membership  of  the 
assembly,  shadowed  forth  in  the  rescripts.  In  all 
these  anticipations  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  idea  has 
wholly  petered  out  that  the  Zemstvo  representatives  will 
in  any  degree  impinge  on  traditional  autocracy. 

The  French  Chamber  found  occasion  over  the 
Estimates  Bill  on  Wednesday  to  extract  from  M. 
Delcasse  and  the  Premier  general  enlightenment  on 
foreign  affairs.  Several  members,  of  whom  M.  Jaures 
was  the  most  moderate,  attacked  M.  Delcasse  for  a 
double  sin  of  reticence.  He  had  not  officially  com- 
municated or  sufficiently  discussed  Moorish  affairs 
with  the  Germans,  and  he  had  kept  the  Chamber 
in  the  dark.  Both  M.  Delcasse  and  M.  Rouvier 
exhibited  some  irritation  at  the  personal  tone  of  the 
attack,  and  M.  Delcasse  made  it  quite  clear  that  one 
of  his  chief  duties  was  not  to  chatter  in  the  Chamber. 
But  both  made  important  pronouncements.  The  mis- 
sion at  Fez,  which  finished  its  general  expose  of  policy 
on  7  April,  was  proceeding  smoothly  with  its  work  on 
12  April,  and  the  Sultan  had  expressed  himself 
amenably.  As  to  Germany,  France  had  pledged  herself, 
and  the  pledge  had  been  talked  over  with  the  German 
Ambassador,  to  grant  equality  of  trade  to  all  European 
nations  connected  with  Morocco,  and  to  respect  all 
existing  treaties. 

Limoges  threatens  to  become  a  Mitchelstown.  At 
the  crisis  of  a  strike  several  demonstrators  were  im- 
prisoned and  on  a  petition  the  mayor  presently  informed 
the  people  that  the  Government  would  not  liberate  the 
prisoned  men  nor  allow  a  demonstration.  With  the 
fine  historical  sense  of  the  Frenchman,  the  crowd 
replied  with  a  shout  "  To  the  Bastille  "  and  in  spite  of 
the  mayor's  pleading  made  for  the  prison,  broke  down 
the  railings  and  formed  a  barricade  across  the  street  of 
the  proper  revolutionary  pattern.  The  soldiers  who 
had  been  drafted  into  the  town  in  considerable  numbers 
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were  pelted  with  stones  and  bottles,  and  finally  after 
several  blank  rounds  they  fired  with  ball.  Many  men 
were  wounded  and  one  killed  before  the  crowd  dispersed. 
It  is  the  natural  sequel  that  the  Government,  who  pro- 
voked no  tumult  by  their  attack  on  the  Church,  should 
be  violently  assailed  in  the  Chamber  and  in  Paris  for 
keeping  order  in  a  provincial  town. 

Lord  Cromer's  annual  report  on  Egypt  was  pub- 
lished in  London  on  Monday  simultaneously  with  a 
French  translation  in  Cairo,  and  we  only  hope  that  as 
many  people  will  read  it  in  English  as  in  French.  But 
British  imperialism  does  not  often  go  the  length  of 
studying  the  best  documents  existing  on  present 
imperial  history.  The  report  is  the  first  dealing  with 
Egypt  after  the  Anglo-French  agreement  ;  most  satis- 
factory as  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been,  the 
burden  of  the  report  is  the  existence  of  vexatious  regu- 
lations that  the  agreement  left  untouched.  Egypt  is 
an  Eastern  country  governed  after  Western  models  ; 
but  robbed  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  form  of 
administration  by  the  unequal  and  cumbrous  machinery, 
surviving  long  after  its  proper  date  from  the  concerted 
arrangement  of  1S82. 

The  system,  known  as  "the  capitulations"  and 
"  the  mixed  tribunals  ",  was  establishedjprimarily  for  the 
protection  of  Europeans,  and  as  no  Power  was  suzerain 
all  had  to  be  consulted.  In  those  days  no  other 
arrangement  was  possible  and  the  system  worked 
surprisingly  well  up  to  a  point ;  but  the  use  is  gone 
and  it  is  a  gross  anomaly  that  in  certain  cases  as  many 
as  fourteen  nations  have  still  to  be  consulted  before 
anything  can  be  done.  Now  that  the  indigenous 
populations  are  united  and  assuming  national  dignity, 
the  want  of  a  free  executive  will  mean  the  negation  of 
progress  and  regulations  first  very  properly  designed  to 
protect  Europeans  are  now  agents  for  invidious  and 
unnecessary  distinctions.  Now  Great  Britain  is  acknow- 
ledged formally  as  paramount  she  becomes  responsible 
for  this  condition,  described  by  Lord  Cromer  as  "legis- 
lative impotence  ".  He  outlines  no  detailed  method  of 
reform.  The  whole  question  is  intricate  and  delicate, 
but  he  makes  this  plain  and  precise  recommendation, 
"  The  only  solution  which  can  produce  really  satisfac- 
tory results  "  is  for  the  Powers  to  "  transfer  to  Great 
Britain  the  legislative  functions  they  now  collectively 
possess  ".    That,  at  any  rate,  is  not  intricate. 

Amongst  the  innovations  proposed  by  the  Esher 
Committee  was  the  creation  of  a  selection  board  inde- 
pendent of  the  War  Office.  But  the  last  batch  of 
promotions  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  seems  to 
show  too  much  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Army  Council. 
One  case  indeed  seems  little  else  than  an  abuse  of  their 
privileges.  Otherwise  it  is  inconceivable  that  General 
Douglas,  a  member  of  the  Army  Council,  could  be 
promoted  over  the  heads  of  so  many  other  officers, 
some  of  them  far  more  distinguished  than  he.  When  the 
new  system  of  selection  was  inaugurated,  it  was  under- 
stood that  only  those  competent  to  command  divisions 
in  the  field  would  be  selected  for  Lieutenant-General, 
when  vacancies  occurred  which  carried  that  rank.  It 
is  nowhere  laid  down  that  the  Adjutant-Generalship 
does  so.  Above  General  Douglas  on  the  Major- 
General's  list  stood  several  officers  who  had  actually 
commanded  divisions  in  the  field  with  distinction. 

To  take  only  one  instance,  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew  did  so  in 
South  Africa  ;  and  in  every  way  he  is  an  infinitely  more 
distinguished  officer  than  General  Douglas.  It  is  true 
that  General  Douglas  is  Adjutant-General  ;  although, 
as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  an 
officer  of  such  narrow-minded  "  red  tape  "  pro- 
clivities could  not  be  a  success  at  the  War  Office  at 
the  start  of  the  new  system — a  forecast  which  subse- 
quent events  have  amply  justified.  His  South  African 
record  in  no  way  entitles  him  to  be  advanced  in  this 
manner.  He  was  chief  Staff  Officer  to  Lord  Methuen 
at  Magersfontein  ;  and  after  that  he  commanded  a 
small  column.  But  columns  of  similar  size  were 
shortly  afterwards  commanded  with  infinitely  more 
success  by  officers  of  no  higher  rank  than  captain. 
A  system  of  selection  which  can  lead  to  such  anomalies 
as  General    Douglas'   promotion  over  the   head  of 


such  officers  as  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew  is  clearly  vicious  ;  and 
the  sooner  it  is  amended  the  better. 

Lord  St.  Helier's  death  has  once  more  raised  the 
question  of  the  Judge-Advocate-Generalship.  The 
notorious  committee  of  three  proposed  to  place  this 
official  under  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  his  work  in  reviewing  courts  martial 
was  unimportant.  But  their  competency  to  judge  of 
this  question  can  fittingly  be  gauged  by  their  group- 
ing "martial"  law  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
his  duties,  when,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  "martial" 
law  is  unknown  to  our  jurisprudence.  It  has  also  for 
long  been  the  wish  of  the  Adjutant-General's  depart- 
ment to  have  a  military  Judge  Advocate,  who  would  be 
under  the  thumb  of  the  military  authorities.  But  as 
the  Judge  Advocate's  principal  duties  are  concerned 
with  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial,  it 
is  clear  that  he  cannot  carry  out  this  work  satis- 
factorily unless  he  is  independent  of  the  authorities 
whose  work  he  is  practically  revising.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  Parliament  would  ever  allow  such 
an  anomaly.  But  it  is  well  that  the  issues  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

The  Aliens  Bill  has  at  last  been  introduced  ;  a  small 
mercy,  for  by  Easter  it  ought  to  have  been  read  a 
second  time.  Still  it  is  something  that  it  has  even 
been  introduced,  for  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though 
the  Easter  adjournment  would  be  reached  without  any 
tidings  of  this  Bill  at  all.  The  ten  minutes  rule,  though 
it  is  not  too  rigidly  enforced,  hardly  allows  either  of 
exposition  or  criticism  that  can  throw  much  light  on  a 
measure.  The  time  to  discuss  the  Bill's  merits  will  be 
on  the  second  reading,  put  down  for  2  May.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  however,  that  under  this  Bill  inspection 
and  inquiry  is  to  precede,  not  to  follow,  landing :  a 
point  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  introduced 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Bill,  a  promising  piece 
of  social  reform.  It  embodies  the  idea  of  Mr.  Long's 
borough  committees  with  a  central  body  for  super- 
vision and  takes  advantage  of  the  experience  acquired 
of  its  working  during  the  past  winter.  The  local 
bodies  will  deal  with  the  case  of  applicants  for 
employment :  the  central  body  will  be  charged  with 
the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges  and  employ- 
ment registers.  This  central  body  will  be  entitled  to 
draw  upon  the  rates,  each  district  contributing  in 
proportion  to  its  rateable  value.  There  is  a  limitation 
of  rating  to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  with  the  exten- 
sion of  a  penny  by  the  special  leave  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  At  present  the  work  provided 
must  be  on  farm  colonies  established  by  the  central 
body.  These  provisions  are  of  course  tentative  and 
will  have  to  be  tested  by  results.  The  great  thing  is 
that  the  principle  of  a  permanent  institution  supported 
out  of  public  funds  has  been  recognised.  The  Bill  also 
extends  to  local  authorities  outside  London  but,  by 
a  great  mistake,  the  adoption  of  its  provisions  by  county 
or  borough  authorities  is  not  compulsory  as  in  London. 

Under  the  ten  minutes  rule  only  one  speech  besides 
that  of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill  may  be  made. 
This  naturally  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  leader  or  highly 
responsible  authority  on  the  Opposition  side.  Hence 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  who  is  quite  sure  to  be  in  the  next 
Liberal  Cabinet,  quite  fittingly  criticised  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  proposal.  May  we  take  it  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  with  equal  propriety,  was  put  up  to  criticise  Mr. 
Akers  Douglas  ?  He  spoke  in  an  authoritative  way,  it 
seemed  to  us,  as  to  the  probable  attitude  of  his. party 
towards  the  Aliens  Bill,  and  he  was  cheered  by  the 
Opposition.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  position  and  prospects 
for  the  next  Liberal  Government  are  rather  interesting 
to  consider.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  cannot  be  waived  com- 
fortably aside,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  has  long  been 
among  Liberals,  with  a  "  he's  past  it  ".  He  has  great 
parliamentary  equipment.  He  keeps  himself  splendidly 
fit,  physically  as  well  as  intellectually,  for  a  minister's 
work,  and  trains  every  morning  in  Rotten  Row.  It 
would  be  a  disagreeable  task  for  a  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  a  personal  friend,  to  say  to  him  at  the  last 
moment,  "  Omichund — you're  to  have  nothing". 
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The  chastened  spirit  of  the  Liberal  party  over  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  is  only  equalled  by  the  sombre 
acquiescence  with  which  the  Tory  party  now  takes  the 
blessings  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  death  duties.  We 
do  not  despair  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Barmerman  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  the  end,  claiming  this  Rates  Act 
as  their  own,  and  asking  the  farming  classes  on  the 
strength  of  this  claim  to  vote  for  them.  Reading  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  temperate  speech  on 
Monday,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  affable  one,  we  rub 
our  eyes  and  wonder  whether  the  all-night  furies  of  a 
few  years  ago  over  this  self-same  measure  were  but 
nightmares.  That  obstruction  was  largely  organised 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  himself.  It  was  one  of  his 
earliest  effective  excursions  into  general  politics. 
Previously  he  had  tugged  at  the  bell  rope  of  Little 
Bethel.  Mr.  Chaplin  recalled  a  few  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  amenities  during  those  debates  ;  Mr.  George 
even  calculated  what  Mr.  Chaplin  was  going  to  get  for 
himself  out  of  the  measure  ;  though  he  did  not  calculate 
quite  nicely,  for  the  very  next  day  Mr.  Chaplin's  rents, 
already  reduced  by  some  70  per  cent.,  were  still  further 
cut  down. 

There  were  wonderful  Liberal  speeches  besides  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  in  those 
debates.  Sir  John  Brunner,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
excelled  himself  in  lucidity  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  curious  change  of  attitude.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  however,  gave  away  the  secret.  His  feel- 
ings, he  interrupted  during  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  were 
not  changed.  Precisely.  It  is  not  his  feelings,  but  his 
policy  that  has  changed.  There  is  nothing  more,  if 
there  were  ever  anything,  to  be  made  out  of  a  furious 
attack  on  the  Rates  Act.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  is  something  to  be  lost  by  it.  Two 
Liberal  members  at  least  have  openly  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Act.  The  local  organisers  report  unfavourably 
on  strong  opposition  to  the  measure.  The  state  of  the 
leader's  feelings  we  know,  of  his  policy  we  have  a 
shrewd  notion  ;  but  his  conscience- — this  must  be  in  a 
fluid  condition  over  agricultural  rates. 

Some  of  the  Unionist  papers  would  have  shown  better 
taste  and  more  judgment  had  they  been  less  copious  in 
their  comment  on  the  negotiations  proceeding  between 
different  groups  in  the  Unionist  party.  They  only 
made  it  plain  that  they  did  not  know  the  facts,  while  if 
they  had  known  they  would  have  had  no  right  to 
divulge  them.  Mr.  Balfour's  rebuke  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  would  apply  with  more  force  to 
these  people.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  domestic  affairs 
of  one  party  are  not  the  business  of  the  other,  and  there 
is  no  obligation  of  loyalty  on  either  not  to  pry  into 
the  other's  business,  but  there  is  an  obligation  on 
party  papers  to  be  decently  reticent  about  the  party's 
confidential  movements.  If  they  can  possess  their 
souls  in  patience  for  a  time,  they  will  in  due  season 
see  an  authorised  statement  explaining  the  settlement 
arrived  at.  They  can  then  comment  to  their  heart's 
content  without  fear  either  of  making  mischief  or  of 
exposing  their  own  ignorance. 

Necessarily  we  cannot  take  in  earnest  the  detailed 
figures  with  which  the  Press  agencies  have  been  cap- 
ping each  other  during  the  last  week,  giving  the  exact 
fiscal  composition  of  the  Unionist  party.  One  account 
would  furnish  the  precise  figures  as  to  whole-hoggers, 
little-piggers,  in  fact  the  whole  parliamentary  sty. 
Another  cannot  account  for  seven — late  like  the  virgins 
— a  third  rather  wickedly  leaves  only  the  Prime 
Minister  unclassified.  A  fourth  might  split  him  up  into 
fractions  and  give  a  portion  to  each  section.  At  the 
same  time  the  figures  are  significant  of  the  state  of 
dreary  organising  perfection  which  party  politics  have 
reached.  If  it  is  all  to  be  cut-and-dried  so  long  before- 
hand, why  waste  time  in  speeches,  even  in  divisions  ?  In 
the  old  days — when  curiously  enough  speeches,  being 
profoundly  important  in  their  effect  on  divisions,  were 
scarcely  reported — there  was  the  charming  element  of 
uncertainty.  George  III.  was  one  of  the  few  efficient 
party  organisers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  yet  even 
he  could  not  quite  guard  against  Fox  or  Burke  or  even 
some  Tory  making  a  convincing  speech  against  his 
plans  which  would  send  a  troop  of  members  into  the 
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wrong  lobby.  The  crack  of  the  Ministerialist  whip, 
when  all  has  been  said  about  the  disloyalty  of  this  or 
that  set  of  members,  is  after  all  more  compelling  than 
was  that  on  which  some  Grafton  or  Bute  relied.  Full* 
dress  debates  were  glorious  in  Chatham's  or  Burke's 
day.    Now  they  are  make-believe. 

Earl  Stanhope  only  survived  by  a  few  hours  the 
operation  he  underwent  early  in  the  week.  Though  he- 
was  of  no  very  great  age,  one  associates  him  with  a 
school  of  politicians  that  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  He- 
was  more  a  lover  of  pictures  than  of  politics,  and  yet  a 
familiar  figure  in  public  life,  largely  perhaps  through 
the  activity  of  his  brothers,  one  a  highly  proper  Tory 
whom  Disraeli  patronised,  the  other  an  aristocratic 
Radical  with  a  dash  of  Philippe  Egalite  about  him. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  funds  and  property,  about  which  the 
"  Wee  "  Free  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church  have 
been  quarrelling  ever  since  the  House  of  Lords  decision, 
censures  impartially  each  party  for  the  harsh  manner 
in  which  it  treated  the  other  in  its  hour  of  victory. 
According  to  the  commissioners  the  victorious  but 
small  party  are  owners  of  a  vast  amount  of  property 
under  trusts  which  it  will  not  be  able  to  administer. 
There  are  special  trusts  in  some  cases  apart  from 
those  which  may  be  taken  to  be  for  the  Free  Church 
generally.  The  commissioners  recommend  that  in 
cases  where  the  Free  Church  cannot  execute  the  trust, 
the  United  Free  Church  is  entitled  to  be  preferred  as 
the  trustee.  Parliamentary  intervention  is  recom- 
mended, and  the  appointment  of  another  commission 
to  make  the  actual  division  between  the  parties.  It 
appears  certain  that  whatever  is  done  neither  side  will 
be  satisfied  ;  but  the  plan  of  inquiring  into  the  effectual 
trusteeship  of  the  Free  Church  is  necessary,  in  the 
commissioners'  opinion,  to  carry  out  the  real  legal  effect 
of  the  House  of  Lords  judgment. 

Two  of  the  great  Trade  Union  cases  that  have  been 
before  the  Courts  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
reached  their  final  stage  on  Friday  last.  A  third,  the 
action  against  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association  by  the 
Denaby  Colliery  Owners,  was  at  its  fourth  day  of 
hearing  in  the  Appeal  Court  when  the  holidays  inter- 
vened. In  the  case  of  Howden  v.  The  Yorkshire 
Miners'  Association  the  House  of  Lords  has  affirmed 
the  decisions  of  all  the  Courts  below.  It  has  settled 
that  a  member  of  a  Trade  Union  can  bring  an  action 
in  his  own  name  to  restrain  the  misemployment  of 
funds  to  which  he  has  contributed,  though  he  cannot 
directly  sue  for  benefits  due  to  him  under  the  rules. 
In  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  v.  Glamorgan 
Coal  Company  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  originally  held  that 
bringing  about  the  breach  of  contracts  by  proclaiming 
"  Stop  days  "  was  not.  actionable,  because  the  step  was 
taken  for  their  industrial  benefit  and  there  was  no 
intention  to  injure  the  employers.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  his  decision,  and  the  House  of  Lords  upholds 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  declared  on  Monday  that  the 
De  Beers  Company  must  pay  income  tax  on  the  whole 
of  their  profits  wherever  earned.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  Judge  holding  that,  though  the  Company  is  incor- 
porated and  registered  in  Cape  Colony  and  has  its  chief 
office  in  Kimberley,  and  was  never  registered  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  resident  in  this  country.  He  has  held  that 
practically  the  business  is  directed  and  controlled  from 
London.  But  if  the  Judge  had  taken  the  view  that 
it  was  non-resident  here,  he  would  still  have  found 
liability  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  the  profits  made 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  amount  on  which 
the  tax  was  claimed  were  for  profits  made  in  1901  and 
1902,  each  year  being  something  over  a  million  and  a 
half ;  so  that  the  imperial  exchequer  gets  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  its  resources.  The  shareholders 
of  De  Beers  may  not  like  it  ;  but  every  little  helps  those 
other  taxpayers  who  are  not  in  De  Beers. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  that  the  footpaths  and  ways 
which  have  led  up  to  Stonehenge  for  thousands  of 
years  can  be  closed  to  the  public  by  the  owner  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus.  Yet  that  is  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell.    But  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks 
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at  first  sight.  The  fence  Sir  Edmund  put  round  the  | 
monuments  four  years  ago  and  the  other  regulations  he  | 
made  were  the  result  of  his  conferences  with  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  and  the  local  Archaeological  Society.  The 
vandalism  of  the  rowdy  tourist  had  become  unbearable 
and  Stonehenge  would  soon  have  disappeared  if  some- 
thing had  not  been  done.  Sir  Edmund  does  not  appear 
to  have  done  more  than,  say,  the  district  council  would 
have  done  if  it  had  had  the  custody  of  the  monu- 
ments. He  had  not  acted  capriciously  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  preventing  visitors  enjoying  the  sight.  If 
that  had  been  his  object,  there  would  have  been  a  good 
case  for  interference  with  private  rights  of  ownership  ; 
for  Stonehenge  is  a  national  possession  to  which  all 
should  have  right  of  access  under  proper  conditions. 
The  property  has  for  eighty  years  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Antrobus  family,  who  have  shown  every 
consideration  for  the  public. 

Londoners  have  been  considerably  excited  by  their 
Council's  ambition  to  be  better  housed.  The  attrac- 
tive but  imaginary  sketches  of  "  the  new  Hall  ",  which 
had  been  displayed  at  Spring  Gardens,  had  their 
effect.  The  Council,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site,  at  the  cost  of  ^600,000, 
south  of  the  river  by  Westminster  Bridge.  The 
building,  which  must  cost  about  a  million  more, 
would  almost  face  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  plans  provide  for  a  fronting  terrace  on  the  West- 
minster model.  The  vote  has  raised  a  ratepayers' 
storm  ;  lists  of  the  extravagant  members  are  printed  ; 
the  ior.  rate  at  West  Ham  is  trotted  out  once 
more,  and  municipal  bankruptcy  declared  imminent. 
That  the  Council  must  be  housed  somewhere,  and  can- 
not continue  to  parcel  out  its  offices  in  dear  but  nasty 
rooms  in  random  places,  does  not  strike  the  furious 
ratepayer.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  take  enough  pride  in  London  to  demand  that 
its  House  of  Government  should  not  be  inferior  to  that 
of  larger  towns,  not  to  mention  capitals.  The  really 
serious  rate  question  is  the  schools  crisis  in  West  Ham. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  has  written  a  very  interesting 
letter  to  the  "Times"  concerning  the  body  of  her 
brother,  Lord  Francis  Douglas.  The  glaciers,  it  is 
well  known,  give  up  their  dead,  and  Lady  Dixie  believes 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  Matterhorn  to  yield 
the  body  of  Lord  Francis.  But  did  not  Mr.  Whymper 
believe  that  the  body  lodged  on  some  inaccessible  shelf 
rather  than  fell'  on  the  glacier  ?  The  same  view  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Mathews.  Many  will  remember 
Mr.  Whymper's  magnificent  description  of  the  ascent, 
the  hour  of  glorious  life  at  the  summit,  and  then  the 
terrible  descent.  Every  word  goes  home.  Whether 
Lady  Dixie's  expectation  is  realised  or  not,  it  is  far 
from  unreasonable.  The  story  of  Balmat,  and  the 
frozen  hand  recovered,  recognised  and  gripped  with 
emotion  forty  years  after  the  accident,  occurs  to  one. 
The  finger-nails  were  still  fresh  and  rosy  as  of  a  living 
hand. 

"  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen  of  them."  By  way  of  appropriate  Lenten  com- 
ment on  this  text  the  "Times",  not  content  with  giving 
a  paragraph  and  headline  to  proclaim  Messrs.  Wernher, 
Beit  and  Co.'s  generosity  to  S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
must  turn  it  to  business  account  by  announcing  that 
this  ^5,000  is  the  outcome  of  advertising  in  the 
"Times".  How  pleasant  for  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit 
to  be  used  as  a  stalking  horse  for  advertisers  !  What 
a  compliment  to  the  refined  sensibility  of  gentlemen. 
It  is  really  very  hard  on  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  that 
they  cannot  give  a  trifle  without  being  trumpetted. 

It  would  teach  this  hospital,  and  most  of  the  others, 
a  good  lesson  if  this  money  were  withdrawn.  At 
any  rate  Barts.  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer  somehow. 
Hospital  begging  had  been  degraded  low  enough 
already,  but  Barts.  has  stooped  lower  than  any  of 
them  all.  Subscribers  to  Barts.  should  remember  that 
their  guineas  may  be  spent  on  paid  puffs  of  the  hospital 
in  the  "  Times  ".  There  is  not  a  low  motive  in  all 
human  nature  to  which  hospitals  have  not  appealed  to 
cozen  money  out  of  men.  The  sooner  the  State  comes 
in  to  sweep  away  the  whole  sordid  business  the  better. 


THE  COMING  NAVAL  BATTLE. 

'T>HE  destruction  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  released 
Admiral  Togo  from  the  awkward  dilemma  in 
which  he  would  have  been  placed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Baltic  fleet  in  Eastern  waters,  for  the  existence  of 
the  Russian  Pacific  squadron  must  have  necessitated 
his  falling  back  to  concentrate  at  Sasebo.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Port  Arthur  altered  the  prospect,  and  gave 
him  a  free  hand  to  meet  any  relieving  force  and 
prevent  it  seizing  outlying  Japanese  territory  for  a 
temporary  base  from  which  to  organise  an  attack. 
Whether  the  Vladivostok  ships  can  be  reckoned  a  fleet 
in  being  is  .unknown  to  us ;  the  severe  damage  they 
received  from  Admiral  Kamimura  may  be  repaired 
by  this  time,  and  if  so  they  are  favourably  situated 
for  dislocating  any  arrangement  the  Japanese  might 
wish  to  make  for  a  full  concentration  of  force 
off  Formosa ;  but  Admiral  Jessen's  ill-advised  action 
on  14  August,  when  the  "  Rurik "  was  sunk  and 
the  "  Rossia  "  and  "Gromoboi"  badly  battered,  may 
have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Vladivostok 
squadron  to  make  a  diversion  or  join  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  on  his  northward  journey.  If  that  is 
the  case  Admiral  Togo  will  not  have  to  reckon  with 
them  in  making  his  dispositions.  The  Pacific  route 
which  offered  an  alternative  to  those  ships  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet  which  alone  count  for  much  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  approaching  struggle  would  have  given 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky  more  scope  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  and  perplex  his  enemy :  as  it  happens,  had 
he  decided  to  take  his  best  ships  only  and  go  by  way  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  passage  would  have  taken 
no  longer  in  respect  of  time  than  the  one  actually 
adopted  with  the  long  break  in  it  off  Madagascar,  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  monsoon  delaying  the  torpedo  craft. 
But  it  appears  that  the  Russians  never  intended  to  try 
for  any  advantage  over  their  enemy  by  way  of  surprise, 
for  Rojdestvensky  put  aside  all  chance  of  doing  so — 
unless  fog,  which  is  apt  to  be  a  two-edged  tool,  come 
to  aid  him  later— when  he  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Of  course  accidents  often  happen  :  during 
manoeuvres  fleets  have  been  known  to  pass  within  three 
miles  of  one  another  at  night  without  seeing  each 
other,  and  destroyers  have  mistaken  battle  fleets  for 
torpedo  boats,  but  admirals  do  not  trust  to  luck,  and  in 
adopting  the  course  he  did,  the  Russian  admiral  must 
be  presumed  to  have  weighed  the  matter,  considered 
secresy  unnecessary  and  therefore  useless,  and  so  made 
up  his  mind  to  seek  out  and  fight  the  Japanese  battle 
fleet  which  he  had  good  reason  to  suppose  he  might 
find  off  the  south  of  Formosa.  The  Baltic  fleet  has 
gone  to  the  East  to  attempt  to  gain  command 
of  the  sea,  and  though  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  refit  at  Vladivostok  before  risking  the  fortunes  of 
war,  nothing  but  pure  luck  could  enable  the  Russian 
admiral  to  evade  his  antagonist  and  reach  Vladivostok 
without  being  brought  to  action.  Even  ;if  evasion 
were  possible,  the  approaches  to  that  port  are  full  of 
dangers  to  the  Russians  and  a  successful  torpedo-boat 
or  well-laid  mines  might  serve  to  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  undertaken  the  long  journey 
eastward  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to  score 
against  the  Japanese  fleet.  It  is  safer  then  for 
Rojdestvensky  to  court  the  offensive  without  giving 
the  Japanese  a  chance  to  reduce  his  force  in  detail, 
for  if  he  can  bring  about  a  pitched  battle  with 
his  first-class  battleships  to  the  south  of  Formosa 
and  gain  the  upper  hand  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  can 
seize  a  much-needed  base  in  the  island  and  make  good 
use  of  it  for  his  second-class  battleships  which 
reinforced  by  Admiral  Nebogatoff  would  serve  Mm  as 
a  reserve.  There  are  other  reasons  for  expecting  the 
Russian  admiral  to  prefer  an  action  in  the  China  Sea  : 
at  Formosa  Admiral  Togo  is  some  distance  from  his 
permanent  base,  yet  Togo  could  not  afford  to  allow 
the  Russians  to  seize  Takao  in  Formosa  and  utilise  it 
against  him.  Further,  if  the  Russians  suffer  defeat, 
the  consequences  of  it  would  be  far  less  disastrous  in 
the  vicinity  of  neutral  ports  than  off  the  enemy's  own 
coasts :  moreover  even  a  victory  might  conceivably 
leave  the  conqueror  almost  as  crippled  as  the  van- 
quished, and  if  Admiral  Togo  won  but  found  himself 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  his  permanent  base,  the  road 
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would  be  left  open  for  Nebogatoff  to  lake  full  advantage 
of  the  position. 

Time  presses  too  and  that  must  serve  to  dictate  the 
Russian  strategy,  for  how  long-  will  France  allow 
Russia  to  use  her  ports  and  waters  as  bases  for 
•operations  ?  If  Rojdestvensky  intends  to  keep  back  his 
older  ships  in  reserve  until  he  has  fought  a  fleet  action 
with  his  first-class  battleships,  he  cannot  leave  the 
old  ones  to  dally  about  in  neutral  waters  whilst  he  goes 
far  afield  to  attack  in  more  northern  seas.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  "  Navarin  "  and  "  Sissoi 
Veliki"  will  be  left  somewhere  to  await  Admiral 
Nebogatoff 's  arrival,  for  as  coal-supply  is  to  strategy 
so  is  speed  to  tactics.  No  admiral,  of  course,  should 
put  a  squadron  in  inferior  strength  unless  obliged, 
but  the  exclusion  of  these  two  lame  ducks  does  not 
violate  the  principle,  since  our  own  admirals  have 
long  ago  recognised  that  old  battleships  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  a  modern  fleet,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  loss  of  a  fleet's  fighting  speed 
through  putting  them  in  the  line  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  gun-power.  Tactical  supe- 
riority ensures  greater  rapidity  of  fire  and  enables 
a  fleet  to  take  or  decline  action.  Allowing  4  points 
each  to  the  "  Kniaz  Suvarov",  "Orel",  "  Imperator 
Alexander  III."  and  "Borodino",  and  3  to  the 
"Osliabya",  the  strength  of  the  Russian  fighting  line 
may  be  calculated  at  19  ;  but  if  the  "  Sissoi  Veliki  " 
and  "  Navarin  "  be  included,  the  tactical  loss  involved 
thereby  reduces  the  value  of  the  best  ships  to  the  level 
of  the  worst,  and  reckoning  the  lot  at  two  points 
apiece  the  total  reached  falls  to  14.  The  Japanese 
were  terribly  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  the  "Hatsuse", 
and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  "  Yashima" 
is  missing  from  their  number.  In  that  event  the 
P  Kasuga  "  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
role  of  a  battleship,  but  in  such  a  case  she  cannot  be 
given  more  than  one  point.  Allowing  16  for  the  other 
four  battleships  together  a  rough  estimate  is  arrived  at 
which  leaves  the  Russian  line  of  battle  with  a  margin 
of  2  points  :  against  this  must  be  set  the  clean  bottoms 
and  boilers  of  the  Japanese  ships  fresh  from  the  dock- 
yard hands,  the  war  training  of  their  crews,  and 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Japanese  armoured 
cruisers,  the  exact  fighting  value  of  which  is 
an  unknown  quantity  until  decided  in  the  coming 
battle.  If  the  Russians  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  it  will  be  curious  to  note  how  far  the  old 
theory  of  a  "  fleet  in  being  "  will  affect  Japanese  tactics. 
Admiral  Togo  is  obliged  to  be  cautious  ;  he  may  not 
care  to  risk  all  upon  one  battle,  and  if  he  thinks  victory 
can  be  too  hardly  bought,  he  may  prefer  an  indecisive 
action.  Should  he  succeed  in  crippling  a  ship  or  two 
near  his  own  shores,  they  would  have  a  bad  night  of  it 
within  the  radius  of  action  of  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats, 
and  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  fight  too  close  to  Formosa. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  probabilities  of  a 
Russian  effort  to  lure  Togo  some  distance  from  his  base 
and  a  Japanese  attempt  to  force  the  pace  and  cut  off 
Rojdestvensky's  chance  of  a  retreat  towards  the  main- 
land, a  battle  may  be  predicted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pratas  I.  or  even  further  to  the  south  or  east,  but  as 
intelligence  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  Russians 
as  to  the  Japanese,  skirmishes  between  cruisers  are 
likely  to  be  frequent  before  the  12-inch  guns  of  the 
battleships  come  into  play.  In  scouting  operations, 
though  they  have  some  fast  ships,  the  Russians 
are  greatly  handicapped  by  want  of  armoured  cruisers. 
Should  the  performance  of  Admiral  NebogatofFs  ships 
equal  that  of  the  United  States  monitors  that  crossed 
the  Pacific  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  their  arrival  off 
Singapore  may  be  looked  for  about  the  30th  of  this 
month.  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  may  wish  to  have 
news  of  them  before  committing  himself  to  any  final 
^tep,  and  since  there  is  more  than  a  possibility  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  Vladivostok  ships  has  been 
called  for,  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  delay.  In  fact  there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
the  Russians  to  press  for  an  engagement  for  some  days, 
provided  the  French  permit  them  to  remain  in  their 
territorial  waters,  unless  there  appears  to  be  a  risk 
of  Admiral  Togo  being  able  to  add  to  his  fighting 
strength  at  an  early  date.    The  Japanese  however  may 


not  consider  it  advisable  to  suit  Rojdestvensky's  con- 
venience, and  if  they  have  nothing  up  their  sleeves,  the 
battle-fleet  action  cannot  be  put  off  for  many  days. 


BETWEEN  OF R  FRIENDS. 

THE  Japanese  Government  appears  to  have  protested 
to  the  French  Government  against  the  prolonged 
stay  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  at  Kamranh  Bay  and 
has  thus  raised  a  question  of  international  law  which 
is  as  troublesome  as  it  is  doubtful  and  undecided.  A 
neutral  may  receive  a  belligerent  vessel  in  its  territorial 
waters,  or  exclude  it,  at  its  discretion  ;  so  long  as  it 
does  not  permit  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile 
preparation  or  assist  the  belligerent  ships  of  war  in 
carrying  on  hostile  operations.  It  seems  to  be  the 
contention  of  Japan  that  France  merely  by  permitting 
Rojdestvensky  to  stay  in  Kamranh  Bay  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  has  actually  rendered  or  is  render- 
ing most  effectual  aid  to  the  Russian  fleet.  With- 
out the  hospitality  of  French  waters  the  fleet  would 
have  to  sail  and  meet  Admiral  Togo  within  a  deter- 
minate time,  whereas  now  Togo's  plans  are  deranged, 
since  he  can  make  no  calculation  as  to  Rojdestvensky's 
stay  in  French  waters.  Moreover  it  is  believed  that 
the  Russian  admiral  is  waiting  until  Admiral  Neboga- 
toff's  second  portion  of  the  fleet  arrives  when  a  selec- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  effective  fighting  vessels 
destined  for  the  encounter  with  Togo:  the  "crocks" 
being  left  behind  to  wait  the  result.  If  victory  falls 
to  the  Russian  admiral,  these  "crocks"  kept  in  safety 
will  form  a  useful  portion  of  his  armament.  It  is 
on  such  grounds  as  these  that  the  Japanese  are 
apparently  representing  to  the  French  Government 
that  their  hospitality  to  the  Russian  fleet  really  in- 
volves substantial  assistance  to  it.  While  the  Russian 
fleet  was  at  Madagascar  the  Japanese  did  not  give 
themselves  much  anxiety  about  the  breach  of  the 
alleged  twenty-fouc  hours  rule.  This  rule  in  fact  is 
not  a  definite  rule  of  international  law.  Each  neutral 
can  lay  down  its  own  rule  in  this  respect  :  and  as 
is  pointed  out  in  France,  it  has  never  been  the  practice 
there  to  fix  a  limit  for  the  sojourn  of  belligerent  vessels. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  acted  on  her  usual 
custom  in  not  fixing  any  limit.  The  English  rule  has 
been  that  any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  belli- 
gerent entering  British  waters  is  required  to  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  stress  of 
weather,  or  of  requiring  repairs,  or  necessaries  for  the 
crew.  By  the  mere  permission  to  allow  the  Russian 
fleet  in  French  territorial  waters  in  Cochin  China 
France  has  not  violated  any  rule  of  international  law. 

The  serious  point  raised  is  whether  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  we  have  mentioned  France  is  ren- 
dering such  effective  aid  to  the  Russian  fleet  as 
does,  in  fact,  constitute  a  breach  of  her  neutrality, 
and  M.  Rouvier's  explicit  statement  in  the  debate  in  the 
Chamber  on  Wednesday  does  not  materially  lessen  the 
danger.  And  this  is,  of  course,  the  point  at  which 
Japan's  contention  becomes  of  serious  importance  to 
Great  Britain  through  her  alliance  with  Japan,  which 
binds  us  to  aid  Japan  in  case  she  is  attacked  by 
two  European  Powers.  If  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  attack  is  insisted  on  perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  that,  whatever  assistance  France 
rendered  to  Russia  in  such  ways  as  the  one  in  question, 
she  was  joining  Russia  in  attacking  Japan.  And  yet 
Japan  might  see  in  the  circumstances  attending 
Rojdestvensky's  stay  in  Kamranh  Bay  a  case  where,  as 
the  Japanese  press  is  saying,  Japan  would  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  supreme  law  of  her  own  safety  rather 
than  sentimental  considerations.  In  other  words,  she 
might  be  led  to  disregard  the  neutrality  of  French 
territorial  waters.  As  France  would  not  accept  such  a 
position  with  the  docility  of  the  Chinese  in  similar 
circumstances  we  might  then  see  the  French  and 
Russian  fleets  with  one  common  objective,  the  Japanese 
fleet.  What  would  become  then  of  the  fine  distinction 
between  an  "  attack"  by  these  two  Powers  in  aid  of  a 
common  purpose  of  policy  in  the  Far  East  and  their 
union  in  this  instance,  though  France's  professed 
object  would  be  to  avenge  the  infringement  of  her 
neutral  rights  ?    In  a  position  such  as  this  it  would 
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be  exceedingly  difficult  to  attempt  a  technical  con- 
struction of  our  treaty  with  Japan.  We  might  per- 
haps argue,  with  France  herself,  that  as  France  had 
been  exercising  her  strict  rights  of  permitting  the 
Russian  fleet  to  remain  in  her  territorial  waters,  she 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  special  incon- 
venience it  caused  to  Japan  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances at  that  precise  moment.  If  Japan  felt  com- 
pelled to  act  under  a  supposed  vital  necessity  of 
defence  could  we  maintain  that  we  could  divest  our- 
selves of  all  interest  or  participation  in  the  conse- 
quences ?  It  seems  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  hence  we 
are  clearly  in  a  position  of  great  delicacy,  where  we  are 
much  at  the  mere)-  of  the  policy  or  the  good  feeling 
and  self-restraint  of  Japan. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  alliance  with  Japan 
which  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  It  is  a  more 
than  usually  awkward  position  since  it  happens  at  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  fervour  of  the  entente  cordiale. 
The  situation  would  be  appalling  if  we  were  suddenly 
involved  through  the  Japanese  alliance  in  a  war  with 
France  in  the  midst  of  festivities  to  a  French  fleet. 
We  might  almost  spare  some  pity  for  the  distraction 
of  the  newspapers  who  have  been  effusive  in  their 
affection  for  the  French  entente  and  the  alliance 
with  Japan.  They  would  be  in  Desdemona's  painful 
position  when  between  the  rival  claims  of  her  father 
and  her  husband  she  exclaims  piteously  "I  do  perceive 
here  a  divided  duty ".  We  can  hardly  conceive  that 
any  class  of  Englishmen  are  so  infatuated  with  affec- 
tion for  the  Japanese  as  not  to  feel  that  war  with 
France  in  any  circumstance  on  their  account  would  be 
a  disaster  of  an  intolerable  character.  Yet  some 
have  been  so  indiscriminately  pro-Japanese  that  we 
have  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  Japan  so  far  has 
been  more  prudent  and  careful  not  to  embarrass  her 
ally  unnecessarily  than  have  been  many  of  her  British 
admirers.  We  may  hope  that  her  self-restraint  may 
continue,  and  that  she  will  not  have  an  attack  of 
nerves  in  the  controversy  which  she  has  raised  with 
the  French  Government.  We  are  in  the  undesirable 
position  of  a  common  friend  of  two  people  who  are 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  may  forget  the 
friend's  comfort  and  interest  in  looking  after  their 
own.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  at  other  people's 
disposal  and  to  depend  on  their  discretion  and  good- 
will, instead  of  on  our  own  management  of  our  affairs. 
There  is  no  precise  information  yet  of  what  has 
actually  taken  place  in  the  discussion  between  France 
and  Japan.  The  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  the 
French  Government  taking  up  the  position  that  the 
Baltic  fleet  is  not  in  French  waters  as  it  did  when  the 
fleet  was  at  Madagascar  ;  and  thus  if  Togo  chose  he 
would  be  free  to  attack  Rqjdestvensky  without  com- 
mitting a  violation  of  French  territorial  waters.  Apart 
from  such  a  rendering  of  the  facts  the  hope  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  desire  of  England  and  France  to 
avoid  causes  of  quarrel  ;  diplomacy  will  strive  to 
soothe  and  not  to  exacerbate  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen. 


SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT'S  REWARD. 

THE  penalty  that  Irishmen  often  pay  for  quick  wits 
is  indifference  to  the  exact  meaning  of  words. 
Where  an  Englishman  would  read  a  sentence  twice  to 
make  sure  of  its  exact  meaning,  an  Irishman  will  guess 
the  meaning,  often  inaccurately,  before  the  sentence  is 
finished.  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  accustomed  to 
unjustifiable  abuse  from  fanatical  Protestants  ;  they 
also  (with  the  exception  of  their  gentry)  are  accus- 
tomed to  indiscriminate  flattery  from  their  political 
leaders.  But  a  friend's  criticism,  offered  from  no 
motive  but  a  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
public  life,  is  something  strange  and  unexpected,  easily- 
misconstrued. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Haviland-Burke,  a  Protestant 
representative  of  a  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
constituency,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review 
for  15  April,  suggests  some  important  considerations 
in  this  connexion.  His  criticisms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  are  hardly  relevant  to  our  review  of  the 


I  new  edition  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  "  Ireland  in  the 
New  Century  ",  and  we  need  not  re-state  our  views  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  department's  work, 
j  We  may  say,  however,  that  the  pathetic  picture  of  an 
enlightened  County  Council,  careful  to  choose  officials 
only  on  grounds  of  public  efficiency,  but  over-ridden  by 
i  a  less  scrupulous  department,  is  a  welcome  sign  that 
Nationalist  politics  have  not  yet,  as  we  sometimes 
feared,  killed  all  sense  of  humour  in  their  devotees. 
J  It  is  true  that  we  took  no  account  of  the  position  that 
"has   been   claimed   for   Sir   Horace   Plunkett "  by 
persons   unnamed,  preferring  to  keep  to  the  actual 
status  of  the  author  and  the  actual  contents  of  the 
book  which  we  were  reviewing.     If  it  had  been  the 
case  that  the  attacks  made  upon  Sir  Horace  had  come 
from  South  Dublin  or  Galway  voters  who  had  under- 
,  stood   Sir   Horace  to  be  a  Roman    Catholic  and  a 
Nationalist  until  he  wrote  a  book  which  showed  that 
he  was  neither,  Mr.  Haviland-Burke's  point  would  be 
a  legitimate  one.     No  doubt  a  good  many  Roman 
Catholic   Nationalists   in    both   these  constituencies 
voted  for  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  who  would  not  have 
voted  for  another  Unionist  candidate.     They  probably 
realised  that  he  was  free  from   Orange  prejudices, 
and  that  on  account  of  his  industrial  and  co-opera- 
tive programme  he  would  be  a  more  useful  member 
than   one  whose   theories   about   Home   Rule  were 
of   the   more    popular    pattern.     But    the  attacks 
upon   the    book   have,    in   fact,   come   mainly  from 
two  quarters.    Certain  journalists  and  politicians,  dis- 
liking the  policy  of  self-help  before  separation,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  discrediting  the  author  of  that  policy 
j  by  putting  before  a  public  (which  reads  nothing  but 
newspapers)  a  misleading  version  of  portions  of  his 
1  book.    These  gentlemen  were  reinforced  by  ecclesiastics 
keen  to  resent  any  criticism  of  their  Church,  some  of 
whom  honestly  misunderstood  Sir  Horace's  point  of 
view,  though  others  accepted  from  hearsay  evidence 
the  theory  that  a  public  man  intimately  associated  with 
Roman   Catholics   in   practical  work  (and  therefore 
denounced  by  Orangemen)  had  insulted  the  religion 
j  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.    It  must  be  remem- 
I  bered  that  there  have  been  practically  no  public  libraries 
I  in  rural  Ireland  (although  a  movement  for  establishing- 
!  them  is  now  making  progress),  and  that  even  very-well- 
j  to-do  farmers  never  think  of  buying  books  other  than  a 
few  standard  works  of  devotion. 

If  there  is  one  public  man  in  Ireland  whose  record 
!  should  secure  him  from  accusations  of  religious  bigotry 
!  it  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  But  we  regret  to  find  that 
1  in  the  arguments  which  he  bases  upon  Sir  Horace's 
close  association  with  many  Roman  Catholics  in  patriotic 
work  Mr.  Haviland-Burke,  perhaps  unconsciously,  is 
countenancing  a  way  of  thinking  which  has  done  much 
harm  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  experience  of  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  improve  their  houses 
or  gardens,  or  generally  to  raise  their  condition  by 
raeans  within  their  own  power,  that  at  first  the 
pupils  regard  themselves  as  conferring  a  favour  upon 
the  instructor.  They  do  not  think  much  of  new 
notions,  but  being  a  courteous  and  good-natured 
people,  they  may  consent  to  oblige  a  faddist  who 
seems  to  mean  well.  Now  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
who  has  nothing  to  gain  by  his  exertions,  has  in  effect 
suggested  to  the  less  prosperous  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
that  they  should  take  some  trouble  to  improve  their 
condition  by  such  means  as  co-operative  dairies.  Many 
of  them  have  been  persuaded,  and  have  gained  much 
by  the  new  programme.  But  the  moment  Sir  Horace 
writes  some  passages  which  annoy  certain  Roman 
Catholics,  the  cry  goes  up  that  he  is  under  great  per- 
sonal obligations  to  Roman  Catholics,  who  have, 
merely  to  oblige  him,  largely  increased  their  actual 
incomes  or  their  economic  capacity  by  taking  up 
improved  farming  or  technical  instruction.  Every 
Roman  Catholic,  lay  or  ecclesiastic  (outside  the  Regular 
j  Orders),  has  obviously  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  own  district.  But  that  is  not  the 
light  in  which  the  uneducated  see  the  relation  between 
themselves  and  the  economic  reformer.  They  have 
done  at  his  suggestion  things  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  doing  for  themselves  :  therefore  he  owes 
them  gratitude  ;  therefore  he  must  not  say  anything 
I  that  can  possibly  annoy  them,  and  must   be  more 
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harshly  judged  than  inhabitants  of  "  the  official  world  " 
who  have  never  asked  the  people  to  establish  creameries. 
We  were  quite  aware  that  in  certain  circles  in  Ireland 
it  is  an  infinitely  smaller  crime  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  you  than  to  rap  (even  by  accident)  the  month  that 
yon  feed.  But,  until  challenged,  we  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  point.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  certainly  for  some  years  treated  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  way  which  feelings  of 
Ordinary  decency  would  naturally  dictate,  but  which 
some  of  its  members  now  advertise  as  an  example  of 
amazing  "  generosity  ".  In  other  words,  they  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  from  the  people  of  Ireland  any  benefits 
which  might  result  from  the  policy  of  the  department. 
If  any  ramifications  of  that  policy  are  now  unfairly 
used  against  that  party,  they  are  entitled  to  protest. 
But  their  protest  would  carry  more  weight  if  it  con- 
descended to  go  into  detail  instead  of  ascribing  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  motives  the  existence  of  which  is 
refuted  by  his  whole  career. 

The  pitiable  aspect  of  this  kind  of  controversy  is  that 
the  delight  of  battle  upon  inessential  points  weakens 
the  forces  of  those  who  agree  upon  the  immensely 
important  question  of  Irish  University  education.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  in  Ireland  on   this   matter  is 
remarkable.     Roman    Catholic   Unionists    like  The 
O'Conor  Don  and  Nationalists  like  Mr.  Dillon,  Angli- 
can "  Devolutionists  "  like  Lord  Dunraven,  Unionists 
like  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  Nationalists  like  Mr.  i 
Haviland-Burke,  desire  to  see   better  education  for  ! 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  which  does  not  mean  new  j 
functions   for    bishops.     Unfortunately    many  Irish 
members   are  controlled   by  Munster  peasants  who 
Approve,  or  Ulster  artisans  and  small  farmers  who  ■ 
hate,  the  idea  of  a  ''Catholic  University"  (in  both  cases  1 
with  absolute  ignorance  of  what  the  term  means).  The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  accepted  a  system  of  primary 
education  which  was  not  such  as  they  would  have 
framed  for  themselves  ;  it  is  a  system  with  many  grave  j 
faults,  but  its  adoption  marked  an  immense  educational  1 
advance.     They  know  that  in  the  present  state  of  [ 
higher  education  the  secondary  schools  are  delivered  j 
over  to  the  worst  system  of  cramming  which  has  ever  ; 
hampered  a  naturally  intelligent  people. 

Opinion  in  Great  Britain — the  obstacle  according  to  j 
Mr.  Balfour — is  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  its  prejudices  | 
by  these  ecclesiastical  dishonest  attacks  upon  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  Vet  the  abstract  arguments  which  j 
apparently  weigh  with  Englishmen  are  not  serious. 
The  "  Times  "  triumphantly  asks  whether  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  endows  a  sectarian  university,  but 
does  not  inquire  how  it  is  that  German  Catholics, 
for  example,  enjoy  a  system  which  meets  their  needs. 
Until  English  opponents  of  the  Irish  demand  can  cite 
another  country  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion was  deprived  of  its  property  by  Government  action 
while  a  great  Protestant  University  was  established  by 
the  State,  or  another  country  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  population,  not  wealthy  enough  to  establish  and 
maintain  adequately  even  one  college  by  private  effort, 
is  refused  Government  support  for  the  foundation  of 
such  a  university  as  it  can  conscientiously  accept,  it  is 
somewhat  futile  to  decide  the  case  of  Irish  education  by 
analogies. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  COLLECTIONS  FUND. 

VX7E  are  glad  to  see  from  the  first  annual  report  of 
*  *  this  society  that  the  membership  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  first  general  meeting,  and  that  out  of 
the^  income  made  up  of  ordinary  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions the  Fund  can  point  to  a  very  fair  record 
of  purchases  or  of  aid  in  purchasing  pictures  and 
objects  of  art  for  the  national  museums.  The  member- 
ship on  31  December  was  551.  This  is  a  good 
beginning,  but  it  is  small  beside  the  number  of  members 
such  a  society  should  have,  and  must  have,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  power.  At  the  same  time  an  income  of  ^"1,000  is 
not  to  be  despised,  and  we  may  remember  that  the  ordi- 
nary grant  to  the  National  Gallery  is  no  more  than 
,£5,000.  ^  We  hope  the  list  of  members  will  double 
itself  again  in  the  coming  year,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
Covers  of  art  among  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  ' 


joined  to  tax  themselves  at  least  to  the  amount  of  one 
guinea,  the  ordinary  subscription  to  the  Fund, 

A  little  over  ^,Hoo  was  spent  in  purchases,  and  this 
was  divided  between  objects  of  art  and  pictures.  Half 
the  sum  went  towards  the  purchase  of  a  very  important 
Greek  bronze  relief  which  the  British  Museum  was 
anxious  to  acquire.  Here  was  one  of  the  cases  that 
the  promoters  of  the  Fund  had  in  their  mind  when 
they  started  it.  There  are  very  few  examples  of  Greek 
bronze  workmanship  so  fine  as  this  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  keen  competition  among  European  and 
American  museums  to  acquire  anything  of  this  order 
that  appears  in  the  market.  It  was  secured  at  Christie's 
for  ,£2,250,  and  the  help  of  the  Fund,  added  to  what 
the  Museum  could  afford  to  give,  saved  it  for  this 
country.  On  the  other  side  of  its  activity  the  chief 
purchase  of  the  Fund  was  an  early  picture  by  Watteau, 
discovered  in  an  English  collection  by  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips,  and  by  the  goodwill  of  its  owner,  Colonel 
Browell,  surrendered  to  the  nation  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  In  this  case  again  the  Fund  came  to 
the  help  of  one  of  our  museums,  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland.  London  is  now  rich  in  Watteaus,  thanks 
to  the  Wallace  Gallery.  Dublin  possessed  none,  and 
the  gallery  there  was  glad  to  secure  this  interesting 
example  by  paying  half  the  price.  A  second  picture 
acquired  was  a  "Madonna  and  Child"  by  Lazzaro 
Bastiani,  a  Venetian  painter  not  hitherto  represented 
in  the  National  Gallery,  nor  in  any  public  gallery  north 
of  the  Alps,  excepting  that  of  Vienna.  This  is  a  pur- 
chase that  will  rather  appeal  to  historical  students  of 
art  than  to  those  who  only  care  for  what  is  first-rate  of 
its  kind  ;  but  doubtless  this  interest  is  represented 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  fund,  as  it  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  National  Gallery  itself.  In 
addition  to  these  purchases  several  minor  works  of  art 
have  come  to  the  Fund  by  gift  and  been  handed  o\ser  to 
the  national  collections. 

It  is  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Fund  to  issue 
from  time  to  time  special  appeals  to  the  subscribers 
when  more  money  is  wanted  for  a  particular  purpose 
than  the  ordinary  subscriptions  supply.  No  special 
appeal  was  issued  last  year,  but  it  appears  from  Lord 
Balcarres'  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  that  such  an 
appeal  may  shortly  be  made,  and  that  its  object  will 
be  the  purchase  of  a  picture  by  Whistler.  This  an- 
nouncement will  give  satisfaction  to  a  large  number  of 
the  subscribers,  who  wish  to  see  modern  art  as 
well  as  ancient  considered,  and  it  ought  to  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  the  general  public 
as  well.  The  exhibition  just  closed  at  the  New 
Gallery  has  proved  how  great  and  general  is  the 
admiration  now  felt  for  Whistler's  painting.  The 
National  Gallery  ought  to  possess  an  example  of  each 
of  his  lines  of  work,  a  fine  portrait,  a  nocturne,  and  one 
of  the  early  pictures.  It  is  no  longer  easy  to  acquire 
any  of  these,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any  one  of 
them  is  not  a  small  one.  Twenty  years  ago  a  few 
hundreds  would  have  bought  first-rate  examples  of  all 
three  ;  now  we  have  to  watch  our  opportunity  and  pay 
thousands  for  any  one.  We  therefore  urge  our  readers 
to  join  patriotically  in  the  present  effort,  and  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  R.  C.  Witt,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Fund,  at  47  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  who  will  supply 
particulars  of  the  scheme. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  students  of  art  to  two  other  useful  societies, 
one  of  them  started  about  a  year  ago,  the  other  newly 
announced.  The  object  of  the  first,  calling  itself  the 
"  Arundel  Club  ",  is  to  obtain  photographs  of  pictures 
in  private  collections  for  the  use  of  its  members.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  this 
scheme.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  form  of  insurance  for 
works  of  art  against  forgetfulness  and  destruction  ;  it 
puts  them  and  keeps  them  on  record.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  aid  for  students,  to  whom  the  particular  col- 
lections may  be  inaccessible.  The  prime  mover  in 
forming  this  society,  which  has  issued  its  first  port- 
folio of  photographs,  was  Sir  Martin  Conway.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  of  10  Sheffield 
Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

The  other  scheme  is  that  of  the  "  Vasari  Society", 
whose  circular  we  have  just  received.  Its  object  is  the 
reproduction  of  drawings  by  Old  Masters  in  public  and 
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private  collections.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  is  chairman, 
and  there  is  a  strong-  committee  of  connoisseurs.  The 
reproduction  of  drawings  by  collotype  has  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  copy  is  nearly  equal,  for  purposes  of 
study,  to  the  original.  But  publication  in  the  ordinary 
way  is  a  costly  business.  The  Society  hopes  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  allow  it  to  issue 
to  them  a  portfolio  of  drawings  annually  in  return  for  a 
guinea  subscription.  The  larger  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers the  larger  will  be  the  portfolio.  We  are  glad 
to  make  the  scheme  more  widely  known,  and  may  refer 
our  readers  for  further  information  to  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tarv,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  at  10  Kensington  Mansions, 
Earl's  Court,  S.W. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LONDON  SCHOOLS 
REPORT. 

T\T  O  doubt  the  nonconformist  members  of  the 
^  London  County  Council  are  hugging  themselves 
in  ecstasy  at  their  admirable  piece  of  humour  in  select- 
ing Eastertide  for  the  presentment  of  the  report  on  the 
Church  schools  of  London.  It  was  a  graceful  Easter 
offering  to  the  metropolitan  bishops  and  clergy. 
Taken  aright  it  may  yet  prove  a  valuable  one  ;  the 
draught  offered  in  the  hope  of  poisoning  may  prove  a 
restorative,  bitter  but  bracing.  In  that  case  the  non- 
conformists, when  they  see  the  Church's  influence  onlv 
deepened  and  magnified  by  operation  of  their  medicine, 
will  think  their  jest  ill-timed  and  ill-rehearsed.  For  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  in  us  to  pretend  to  doubt  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Progressive  party  to  deal  with  even  the  ex- 
treme cases  of  defective  "  voluntary"  schools,  until  they 
could  bring  out  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  them  as  a 
whole  at  one  stroke,  was  a  deliberate  political  device. 
It  was  thought  that  more  harm  could  be  done  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  in  London  by  piling  up  into  a 
single  report,  presented  and  published  at  a  single 
moment,  all  the  defects  of  all  kinds  that  could  be 
discovered  in  the  Church  schools.  Moreover,  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  these  schools  would  be 
getting  worse  while  the  report  waited.  The  case 
against  the  Church  would  become  more  and  more 
sensational.  It  was  a  petty  and  spiteful  policy, 
mainly  to  be  regretted  because  of  the  injury  it  was 
doing  to  large  numbers  of  children  attending  defec- 
tive schools.  Had  the  Council  taken  up  the  worse 
cases  with  the  utmost  promptitude  possible,  by 
this  time  much  lee-way  could  have  been  made  up. 
But  they  preferred  the  good  of  their  party  to  the 
good  of  the  children.  It  shows  the  baneful  effect 
of  nonconformist  influence  on  Progressive  policy : 
for  when  not  pricked  by  the  goad  of  the  political 
dissenter,  the  County  Council  does  its  educational  work 
well,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  because  it  has  a  good  staff 
of  permanent  officials.  We  believe  Dr.  Garnett  and 
his  assistants  to  be  actuated  solely  by  the  desire 
to  make  the  schools  as  effective  as  possible  ;  we 
impute  to  them  no  animus  against  denominational 
schools,  and  we  credit  them  with  freedom  from 
all  political  arriere  pensee.  Indeed  we  do  not  find  in 
the  report  itself  any  of  that  Satanic  malignity  some 
unwise  champions  of  the  Church  are  now  calling  out 
against.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  committee  of  in- 
spection was  instructed  not  to  minimise,  in  other  words, 
if  they  erred  at  all  in  describing  the  defects  of  Church 
schools,  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess.  But  frankly  we 
believe  it  to  be  on  the  whole  a  fair  and  true  report ; 
that  it  was  intended  as  an  instrument  for  political  ends 
is  a  fact  not  in  any  way  to  be  charged  against  them. 
They  had  certain  instructions  and  we  consider  they  have 
been  honestly  carried  out :  we  say  this  as  Churchmen 
and  champions  of  denominational  religious  teaching-.  We 
hope  most  sincerely  that  bishops  and  clergy  and  lay- 
men interested  in  school  policy  will  not  make  the 
disastrous  mistake  of  indignant  denial  of  the  report's 
findings,  or  of  minimising  or  explaining  them  away, 
or  of  attempting  to  prove  that  the  standard  set  up  is 
too  high.  That  way  lies  ruin  for  religious  education, 
and  damage  to  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

After  all  the  report  admits,  not  ungenerously,  that 
the  work  done  by  these  schools  in  very  adverse  circum- 
stances is  disproportionately  good,  and  particularly 
selects  for  commendation  some  of  the  teaching.  This 


'■  is  especially  pleasing,  for  the  teachers  in  Church,  Roman 
'<  Catholic,  and  other  "  voluntary "  schools  have  had 
I  a  hard  time.  For  the  sake  of  religious  earnestness 
many  of  them  have  renounced  better  prospects  under 
the  School  Board  ;  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
inconvenient  buildings,  sometimes  actually  unwhole- 
some, poor  apparatus,  small  or  no  playgrounds,  salaries 
lower  than  those  of  School  Board  teachers,  often 
1  absolutely  very  low,  they  have  done  their  duty  well. 
Their  reward  has  been  their  own  conscience  ;  it  has 
certainly  not  been  any  very  generous  recognition  by 
their  profession  as  a  whole.  The  School  Board 
teachers  were,  no  doubt,  better  men-of-the-world  and 
wondered  how  others  could  be  such  fools  as  to  sacrifice 
pay  for  principles.  Well,  the  County  Council's  inspect- 
ing staff  has  now  fully  recognised  the  good  work  done 
by  these  "voluntary"  teachers  in  circumstances  as 
embarrassing  as  the  environment  of  the  Board  teachers 
was  favourable.  No  Churchman  can  quarrel  with 
this  part  of  the  report.  And  he  ought  not  to  resent 
its  going  on  to  say  that  in  most  of  these  schools  the 
teaching  staff  is  inadequate  ;  that  the  teachers  are  too 
few  and  their  qualifications  hardly  high  enough.  We. 
all  know  this  is  the  bare  truth  ;  and  all  intelligent  sup- 
porters of  Church  schools  have  done  their  utmost  to  fix 
attention  on  the  question  of  the  teaching  staff.  But 
the  res  angusta  scholae  has  made  it  impossible  to  raise 
the  staff  to  the  level  clergy  and  laity  alike  would 
desire.  And  then  the  report  goes  on  to  speak  hardly 
of  the  school-buildings.  And  what  incumbent  will  not 
admit  the  truth  of  everything  that  is  said  ?  Every 
vicar  we  have  ever  known  has  wished  he  could 
afford  better  school-buildings.  We  could  not,  and  it  is 
no  blame  to  us  that  we  could  not.  We  did  what 
we  could  and  almost  more  than  we  could.  It  was  the 
strength  of  our  case  for  aid  from  the  rates  that  it  was 
not  possible  by  private  contribution  to  reach  the  desired 
standard  in  all  the  external  necessities  of  school-work. 
If  the  Council's  inspector  had  found  the  "  voluntary  I 
schools  in  a  condition  of  ideal,  or  even  satisfactory,1 
efficiency,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  throw  very( 
serious  doubt  on  the  case  we  set  up  for  the  urgency  of 
the  Act  of  1902.  Let  us  admit  the  justice  of  the 
report  and  face  it  like  men.  Above  all  let  our  eccle- 
siastical leaders  give  their  mind  to  it,  so  that  ultimately 
the  Church  may  come  to  have,  a  mind  on  educational 
policy.  If  she  does,  it  will  at  any  rate  have  the: 
advantage  of  being  an  entirely  fresh  mind. 

What  ought  we  to  do  ?  Ought  we  to  make  frantic^ 
efforts  to  raise  the  money  required  to  satisfy  the' 
inspector's  standard  ?  Is  there  much  chance  of  such* 
an  effort  succeeding  ?  Times  have  changed.  The  rich 
man  who  is  not  a  keen  Churchman  sees  no  object  in 
keeping  up  a  double  set  of  schools  ;  the  rich  man  who 
is  a  keen  Churchman  to  a  great  extent  has  been  put 
off  subscribing  by  the  amount  of  public  control  over 
his  schools  and  even  public  contribution  to  them. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  the  schools  of  a  parish.  The 
Kenyon-Slaney  "clause"  has  had  the  effect  we  predicted 
for  it  of  damping  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  cared  most 
for  the  schools.  No  wonder,  for  they  are  not  really 
Church  schools.  And  there  is  a  large  body  of  Church 
people  who  doubt  if  expenditure  on  schools  is  in  present 
circumstances  the  best  economy  of  Church  revenue. 
In  our  view  a  wiser  reply  to  the  report  will  be  an  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  allow  the  State  to  replace 
her  in  secular  education,  to  make  all  schools  State 
schools,  on  the  condition,  the  one  condition,  that  the 
Church,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  every  other 
religious  communion,  shall  be  granted  the  right  by 
the  State  to  give  her  own  children  religious  teach- 
ing in  school  for  a  specified  time  during  school  hours 
in  every  elementary  school  in  the  country.  The  build- 
ings, of  course,  are  the  Church's  ;  the  trust  deeds 
in  most  cases  do  not  require  the  buildings  to  be 
used  as  a  public  elementary  school.  If  the  elementary 
school  is  deprived  of  financial  support  by  the  local 
authority,  the  Church  may  close  the  school  and  use 
the  building  for  other  purposes.  If  the  State  wants 
the  use  of  these  buildings,  a  reasonable  sum  must 
be  paid  for  them.  We  have  urged  this  settlement 
over  and  over  again.  We  are  more  convinced  of  ;ts 
expediency  every  year  ;  and  we  believe  this  report 
of  the  County  Council  will  convince  many  Church- 
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men,  who  have  hitherto  looked  rather  askance  at  this 
suggestion,  of  the  desirability  of  a  settlement  on  these 
lines.  We  do  not  know  how  our  bishops,  or  any  of 
the  clergy,  can  be  satisfied  to  have  vast  numbers,  and 
in  ever-growing  number,  of  Church  children  taught  in 
schools  where  religious  teaching  cannot  be  given 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Is  it  not  at  least  as  important  to  reach  these  children  as 
to  retain  the  small  remnant  left  to  the  Church  of  control 
in  secular  education  ? 


THE  CITY. 

THE  check  to  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  still  further  pronounced  during  the  past 
-week.  In  the  first  place  the  account  which  includes  the 
Easter  holidays  contains  virtually  but  seven  working 
days,  and  there  is  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  open  fresh  commitments  for  so  short  a  period 
whilst  the  jobbers  are  anxious  to  level  up  their  books 
.as  far  as  possible  before  the  recess.  Added  to  this  is 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  which  will  be  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  prices  until  the  issue  of  the  naval  battle 
is  known.  A  further  factor  in  the  depression  in  the 
•Consol  and  gilt-edged  market  is  the  miscalculation 
made  by  the  syndicate  which  tendered  for  the  new 
Exchequer  Bonds  at  a  price  which  resulted  in  an 
•allotment  to  them  of  the  full  amount  applied  for — 
namely,  ,£1,200,000  ;  but  although  the  amount  is  not 
very  large  the  price  paid  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
syndicate  referred  to  was  3^.  per  cent,  above  that  of 
Lombard  Street — the  latter  having  put  in  at  ,£98  1  is.  6d. 
against  the  syndicate's  bid  of  ^98  14s.  6d.  As 
"Lombard  Street — and  by  this  expression  one  means  in 
this  instance  the  principal  discount  houses  and  banks — 
are  the  chief  customers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  such 
securities  as  Exchequers,  it  follows  that  it  wili  require  a 
considerable  period  of  cheap  money  before  they  are  likely 
to  become  buyers  at  the  higher  price :  the  syndicate  in 
the  meantime  have  the  bonds  on  their  books  and  doubt- 
less many  of  the  dealers  have  sold  other  securities  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  or  to  lighten  their  obliga- 
tions. The  net  result  of  these  influences  has  been  to 
depress  prices.  The  shrinkage  has  also  been  apparent 
in  most  of  the  international  stocks — Japanese  and 
Russians  particularly  —  and  Home  Rails  have  also 
drooped  in  sympathy  with  the  general  conditions. 

The  warning  which  we  gave  in  our  last  issue  as  to 
the  insecurity  of  the  American  railroad  market  has 
been  fully  borne  out  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  days 
as  the  fluctuations  in  certain  specialities — more  espe- 
cially Northern  securities — have  been  extremely  violent. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  substantial  measure  of  truth 
in  the  current  statement  that  speculation  in  wheat  has 
temporarily  embarrassed  a  certain  group  in  Wall  Street, 
and  to  find  margins  for  their  operations  in  this  commodity 
their  railroad  securities  had  to  be  realised.  There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  of  accomplishmentasacorner  in  wheat 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  actual  supplies  forthcoming — in  the 
present  instance  we  have  known  for  some  time  past 
that  a  gamble  has  been  in  progress  in  "May  wheat" 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  attempt  to  create  a 
"  corner  "  has  failed.  The  sensational  drop  of  Wednes- 
day last  in  the  quotation  for  Northern  Securities 
reminds  one  of  the  remark  attributed  to  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  who  was  asked  if  a  certain  stock  would  "go 
up".  "Stocks  never  'go  up  "' he  replied,  "Stocks 
are  'put  up '—when  they  'go'  they  'go  down'": 
decidedly  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  "  going  down  " 
of  Northern  Securities  which  dropped  16  points  in  New 
York  in  as  many  minutes  and  recovered  10  only  to  go 
back  again  in  the  next  ten  minutes.  But  we  do  not 
think  the  bottom  is  out  of  the  market  or  likely  to  be  for 
some  time— the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  prevent 
it— but  extreme  caution  is  necessary.  If  the  fusion  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  New  York  Central  and  Chicago  and 
North- Western  lines  takes  place,  and  notwithstanding 
the  contradictions  in  the  press  we  believe  negotiations 
are  taking  place  to  this  end,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there 
will  be  a  renewal  of  marked  activity,  but  substantially 
lower  prices  will  be  touched  before  the  reaction  takes 
place.    As  a  long  shot  and  for  those  who  can  take  up 


their  purchases  we  should  recommend  Readings,  as  our 
information  as  to  the  position  of  the  anthracite  coal 
combination  is  most  satisfactory. 

Now  that  the  "stags"  of  the  new  South  African 
mining  Trust  -the  Central  mining  and  Investment 
Corporation  have  mostly  taken  their  profit  the  price 
has  recovered  to  2%  premium  and  is  likely  to  improve 
still  further.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  any  imme- 
diate upward  movement  in  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  Trust  as  the  managers  are  quite 
unlikely  to  rush  into  the  market  to  buy  indiscriminately. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  provision  of  such  a  large 
sum  of  new  money  must  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
market  as  a  whole,  but  the  process  of  re-establishing  con- 
fidence among  the  public  must  necessarily  be  of  slow 
growth.  Actual  returns  from  the  mines,  greater 
milling  profits  and  lower  working  costs  must  tell  in 
the  long  run,  and  the  withdrawal  of  many  speculators 
from  the  American  market  with  substantial  profits  to 
re-employ  should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Kaffir 
market  which  has  lain  under  a  cloud  for  so  long. 
The  decision  in  regard  to  the  income-tax  on  the 
dividends  of  the  De  Beers  Company  will  affect  a  large 
number  of  shareholders  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  determination  to  carry  the  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords  if  necessary  will  doubtless  meet  with  the 
approval  of  everybody  concerned.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  hardship  on  persons  of  relatively  small  means 
who  may  have  invested  either  in  De  Beers  shares  or 
in  Bulfontein  obligations  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  De  Beers  to  be  compelled  to  pay  colonial  income- 
tax  as  well  as  the  English  tax. 

The  private  telegrams  to  hand  as  to  the  satisfactory 
rains  which  have  fallen  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  and  also  in  Queensland  in  a  lesser  degree,  must 
be  good  reading  to  the  numerous  persons  who  have 
investments  in  Australian  companies.  The  succession 
of  good  years  which  Australia  has  lately  experienced 
will  go  far  to  compensate  for  the  long  period  of  mis- 
fortune ;  and  if  the  present  lambing  season  turns  out  as 
well  as  it  promises  a  bumper  year  may  be  expected. 
The  prosperity  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  districts 
is  naturally  reflected  in  the  affairs  of  the  banks  which 
have  branches  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
Australia  possesses  three  of  the  strongest  of  our 
colonial  banks.  In  continuance  of  the  series  of  short 
remarks  on  the  principal  banks  operating  in  our 
colonies  and  the  East  which,  from  the  prudence  with 
which  their  affairs  are  conducted,  we  consider  desirable 
investments  for  those  who  can  face  the  remote  con- 
tingent liability,  we  give  below  a  few  details  respecting 
the  three  most  influential  Australian  banks  whose 
shares  are  actively  dealt  in  here :  there  are  certain 
local  banks  which  are  not  known  in  London. 

Share  value  Yield 

and  paid  Capital               Reserve  Price  about 

£     £  £                       £  £  £  s. 

Bank  of  Australasia    ..       ..  40   40 1  1,200,000  93  53 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  ..  ;o   20  j  J'000'000    .      \  1,380,000      *oi  418 

I  2,000,000  pd.     J    •  j  ™ 

{  500,000 

Bank  of  New  Zealand..       ..3}    3l  ^c.   "     ^,000  {  ^ 

\      stk.  1914 
(■  4,500,000  | 

UnionlBank  of  Australia..      75    =5  •  ''I00'™  ^      ■  1,060,000  f    47      5  5 
,J     3   j    600,0004  p.c.      '     1       I  102      3  12 

\     stk.  1915 

The  first-named  two  banks  have  a  contingent  liability 
to  the  extent  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  fully-paid  shares 
which  can  be  called  into  effect  only  on  the  winding-up 
of  the  banks,  but  the  reserves  are  most  substantial,  it 
will  be  observed.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  works 
mainly  on  the  capital  derived  from  the  4  per  cent, 
stock  guaranteed  by  the  Government  which  will  fall  to 
be  reconsidered  in  1914,  the  date  of  maturity,  but  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  the  guarantee  will  not  be  renewed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  issues  is  now 
before  the  public  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Indian  Electric 
Supply  and  Traction  Company,  which  offers  for  sub- 
scription 1,000  shares  of  ^5  each  and  J~i  25,000  6  per 
cent,  construction  debenture  stock  at  par,  ^100,000  of 
the  latter  having  been  subscribed  for  and  will  be  allotted. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  sufficiently  liberal  to  pro- 
vide for  future  requirements  as  it  is  ^600,000,  and 
while  the  present  sphere  of  enterprise  is  to  be  at 
Cawnpore  we  gather  that  the  company  does  not  propose 
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to  confine  its  operations  to  that  city.  The  directorate 
is  most  respectable  and  the  price  paid  to  the  promoters, 
viz.  ^4,500  for  the  initial  cost  of  surv  ey,  expenses,  &c, 
does  not  appear  excessive.  The  remarkable  success  of 
the  Calcutta  Tramways  Company  since  the  substitution 
of  electric-power  for  horse-power  augurs  well  for  the 
present  enterprise,  which  will  be  located  in  an  ex- 
tremely prosperous  and  populous  city.  The  general 
conditions  of  Cawnpore  offer  a  fair  field  for  electric 
traction,  always  provided  that  efficient  and  careful 
management  will  allow  the  charges  to  the  public  to  be 
sufficiently  low  to  permit  the  poorer  native  to  use  the 
tramcar  system. 

INSURANCE. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'.     SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT. 

THE  original  "  Prospectus  of  a  plan  for  establishing 
in  Scotland  a  general  fund,  for  securing  provision 
to  widows,  sisters,  and  other  females  ;  to  be  called  the 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund"  was  published  in  181 1.  The 
Society  has  long  since  surpassed  all  the  expectations  of 
success  contemplated  in  its  early  days,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  perhaps  any  other  company  it  exhibits  the 
permanent  stability  of  well-managed  Life  assurance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  assurances  in  force  in  this 
country  participate  in  profits,  and  for  some  years  past 
many  companies  have  shown  great  fluctuations  in  their 
bonuses,  the  result  being  that  the  policy-holders  have 
obtained  much  smaller  returns  than  they  would  have 
received  from  other  companies  maintaining  an  uniform 
and  higher  rate  of  bonus.  The  uniformity  of  bonus 
results  such  as  the  Scottish  Widows'  have  declared 
without  alteration  for  thirty-five  years  past,  justifies  the 
presumption,  which  the  present  position  of  the  Society 
confirms,  that  at  least  the  same  rate  of  bonus  will 
be  continued  in  the  future.  The  element  of  uncertainty  is 
therefore  removed,  and  a  policy-holder  in  the  Society  prac- 
tically receives  the  benefit  of  fixed  results  characteristic 
of  non-participating  assurance  with  guaranteed  addi- 
tions, accompanied  by  the  advantages  of  participating 
assurances  whereby  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  distri- 
buted among  the  holders  of  with-profit  policies.  Even 
people  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  Life  assurance 
are  usually  aware  that  they  cannot  do  amiss  to  buy 
their  policies  from  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  new  business  is  always  very 
large.  In  1904  over  2,600  new  policies  were  issued, 
assuring  more  than  ^1,500,000.  In  spite  of  this  large 
volume  of  new  business  the  expenses  were  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  which  is  a  very  low 
rate  of  expenditure,  and  leaves  a  margin  for  surplus  of 
about  14  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  since  the  provision 
set  aside  for  future  expenses  and  profits  is  nearly  24  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  receipts.  To  this  source  of 
surplus  must  be  added  about  155.  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  the  funds,  while  further  profits  are  derived  from  the 
mortality  experienced  being  considerably  less  than  that 
calculated  and  provided  for. 

The  Scottish  Provident  Institution  is  only  second  in 
magnitude  among  the  Scottish  Life  assurance  companies 
to  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  It  works  on  very 
different  lines,  but  in  its  own  way  is  equally  successful. 
Its  principal  feature  is  to  provide  Life  assurance  pro- 
tection at  a  small  cost.  It  therefore  charges  very  low 
rates  of  premium  and  limits  the  payment  of  bonuses 
to  those  policy-holders  who  survive  until  the  premiums 
paid,  accumulated  at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
amount  to  the  sum  assured.  For  a  long  time  this  was 
the  only  class  of  participating  policy  issued  by  the 
Institution,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  also  issued  Endow- 
ment assurances.  The  advantages  of  being  able  to 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  assurance  protection  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost  are,  however,  so  great  and  so  obvious 
that  it  is  natural  to  find  the  Scottish  Provident  trans- 
acting a  very  large  new  business.  In  1904  new  policies 
were  issued  assuring  more  than  .£1,250, 000,  a  result 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  only 
117  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  In  whatever 
way  regarded  this  rate  of  expenditure  is  very  low,  but 
it  indicates  greater  economy  of  management  than  would 
appear  by  comparison  with  other  companies.  Not 
only  are  the  rates  of  premium  very  much  lower  than 


the  average  for  the  same  class  of  policy,  but  expensive 
forms  of  assurance,  such  as  Endowment  and  other 
investment  policies,  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  Institution.  Consequently  the  economy 
in  management,  which  is  obvious  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  is  in  reality  much  more  marked  than  it  appears 
to  be. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Life  assurance  at  the 
lowest  cost  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Scottish 
Provident,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  claims  paid 
last  year  was  in  respect  of  policies  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  surplus,  and  the  bonus  additions 
averaged  considerably  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  original 
assurances.  For  an  office  which  assigns  to  bonuses 
the  secondary  importance  which  is  appropriate,  this 
result  is  a  notable  indication  of  excellent  management. 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  BINARY  STARS. 

AT  first  sight  there  is  an  air  of  novelty  about 
Lord  Rosebery's  recent  suggestion  that  the  best 
Government  would  be  one  in  which  there  would 
be  double  holders  of  every  office,  one  to  talk,  the 
other  to  work  ;  an  ornamental  minister,  blithe  and 
debonair,  who  toils  not  nor  spins  anything  but  words, 
and  another  who  eats  his  country's  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Nature  has  anticipated-  Lord 
Rosebery  in  her  arrangements.  There  are  two  sides  to 
the  moon,  as  there  are  to  everything  else,  but  we  never 
see  more  than  one  side,  which  also  applies  to  many 
other  things,  and  it  is  always  the  same  side  that  shines. 
It  is  the  side  about  which  all  the  romance  and  the 
poetical  ballads  cluster  ;  it  is  of  that  only  we  think 
when  we  talk  of  the  fair  regent  of  the  heavens.  Very 
natural,  no  doubt,  but  very  unfair  to  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon,  which  corresponds  to  the  place  which  would 
be  filled  by  Lord  Rosebery's  working  minister  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  brilliant  and  rhetorical  coadjutor  who 
would  do  all  the  shining  in  public.  But  perhaps  the 
nearest  analogy  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  what  the 
astronomers  call  the  binary  stars.  They  are  dupli- 
cates, one  of  which  is  bright  and  shining,  often  visible 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  while  its  companion  is  black 
and  opaque,  and  its  presence  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  disturbances  it  produces  on  the  more  glorious 
orb.  The  parallel  does  not  quite  hold,  as  for  all  that 
we  know  the  refulgent,  glittering,  scintillating,  sparkling 
star,  the  Lord  Rosebery  of  the  stellar  firmament,  may' 
do  as  much  work  as  the  other;  and  this  would  not 
be  Lord  Rosebery  at  all.  Also  it  may  well  be  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  moon  or  the 
stars  as  of  himself,  and  did  not  get  his  hint  from  them 
but  from  a  profound  study  of  his  own  personality  and 
its  incomparable  fitness  for  playing  the  part  of  a  talking 
minister.  We  may  guess  securely  that  it  was  to  him- 
self in  the  capacity  of  talking  and  not  of  working 
minister  that  his  fancy  lightly  turned  and  imagined 
great  possibilities. 

Politicians  and  other  artists  have  never  been  so  given 
to  abnegation  of  themselves  as  to  be  willing  to  work 
for  the  sake  of  work,  and  leave  to  others  the  glory  of 
talk  and  public  applause.    It  is  by  talk,  and  not  by 
work,  that  popular  estimates  are  made,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Lord  Rosebery  ;  and  what  politician  is  going 
to  resign  his  share  of  glory  for  the  sake  of  efficiency.-' 
We  do  not    conceive  that  the  "working"  minister 
would  be  more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  his  talking- 
colleague  might  hold  of  his  work  or  his  way  of  repre- 
senting it  than  the  artist  generally  is  of  the  critic, 
unless  the  talking  minister's  whole  duty  were  merely 
to  hold  a  brief  for  his  twin-minister.    But  if  he  were 
reduced  to  that,  the  post  would  not  be  what  Lord 
Rosebery's  fancy  pictures  it.    To  have  all  the  delights 
of  the  talking  person  you  must  be  supposed  to  have 
done  the  work  yourself,  or  else  you  must  criticise  some- 
j  body  else  who  has  really  done  the  work  on  the  assump- 
I  tion  that  you  would  have  done  it  a  great  deal  better, 
i  The  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  in  these  days  is 
I  not  in  a  particularly  enviable  position,  though,  as  Lord 
I  Rosebery  himself  points  out,  he  has  really  become  only 
a  talking  coadjutor  of  his  party's  Cabinet.    It  is  no  use 
1  for  him  to  attempt  to  think  or  work— that  is  wholly  for 
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the  Cabinet.  He  is  a  fool  to  try,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
reminds  him.  And  therefore  he  now  gels  little  of  the 
glory  of  the  legislator  ;  it  is  all  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  do  the  work,  or  are  , 
supposed  to  do  it,  and  exercise  their  right  of  talking 
about  it  on  conspicuous  occasions.  That  is  their 
reward.  But  the  glory  comes  not  through  the  work 
but  through  the  talk. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  a  true  instinct  of  that  law  of 
politics.  We  may  be  sure  he  would  not  care  to  be 
one  of  the  great  permanent  officials  who  are  like  the 
supposed  working  minister  in  that  they  do  much  think- 
ing and  working  but  no  talking  ;  but  are  unlike  the 
member  of  Parliament  for  whom  no  arrangements  are 
made  nowadays  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  either 
think  or  work.  It  seems  rather  hard  on  these  per- 
manent officials  that  they  should  be  debarred  from 
the  glory  of  the  talking  minister,  but  after  all  we  can 
contemplate  their  self-sacrifice  with  more  equanimity 
than  we  can  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  separate 
order  of  human  beings  whose  sole  function  would  be 
to  talk  and  do  nothing.  The  proposal  is  an  ana- 
chronism as  we  are  now  less  tolerant  than  ever  of  mere 
talk  even  from  the  mouths  of  people  who  do  actually 
work.  What  is  called  the  decay  of  oratory  in  Parlia- 
ment the  pulpit  and  the  Church  is  very  much  due  to 
this  feeling.  We  cannot  deny  to  the  man  who  works 
the  pleasure  and  honour  of  talking  about  it  ;  but  on 
the  whole  we-  reckon  the  value  by  his  work  and  not  by 
his  talk.  There  have  been  artists  who  had  "ghosts" 
and  authors  whose  works  have  been  written  by  others 
in  their  name  ;  but  we  have  an  ugly  term  to  describe 
their  operations.  We  like  the  sermons  of  the  clergy- 
man to  be  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings  and 
experiences.  Too  much  "devilling"  even  at  the  Bar 
becomes  suspicious  ;  and  the  "quack"  in  medicine  is 
the  mellifluous  and  plausible  talker  who  has  more 
eloquence  and  artifice  than  science  or  practical  skill. 
In  short  there  is  a  healthy  prejudice  against  the  mere 
"talker  in  any  profession  :  the  man  who  has  not  done 
what  he  talks  about.  If  we  cannot  have  the  Caesar, 
we  are  inclined  to  contemn  the  Cicero  ;  and  heaven 
•deliver  us  from  a  whole  order  of  Ciceros  as  Lord 
Rosebery  would  have. 

An  afterthought  occurs :  who  would  be  dark  par- 
ticular star  to  Lord  Rosebery's  bright  one  ?    Perhaps  > 
Lord  Spencer  would  take  the  job.     But  he  is  not  a  I 
true  dark  orb.   He  has  a  struggling  light,  which  makes  | 
Tiim  incapable  of  the  part  either  of  visible  or  invisible 
•star. 


ENCORE  UNE  AFFAIRE. 

'(J  AYS  a  Parisian,  "  Voici  le  printemps  ". 

Says  another  Parisian,  "  C'est  vrai:  voici  le 
printemps  ". 

And  says  a  third  Parisian,  "  Mais  c'est  certain  :  voici 
ie  printemps  ". 

Not  very  original  or  remarkable  observations,  per- 
haps— but  then  my  three  Parisians,  as  they  idle  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  confess  to  being  "  under  the 
influence  of  Spring".  This  "influence",  they  add,  is 
both  curious  and  admirable.  One  is  a  boy  again.  One 
hums  little  tunes,  one  sends  pebbles  flying  with  the 
point  of  one's  stick,  and  a  hundred  times  a  day  one 
finds  oneself  giving  vent  to  sighs  and  exclamations  of 
satisfaction.  Life  is  agreeable,  mankind  after  all  is 
amiable  and  sympathetic — in  fact,  such  is  "the  in- 
fluence of  Spring "  that  one  smiles  at  everyone  and 
everything. 

In  the  quieter  corners  of  the  Luxembourg  old 
gentlemen  in  a  reverie  or  smiling  upon  the  children,  or 
reading.  Much  about  the  Spring  in  the  newspapers, 
which  predict  a  brilliant,  an  "  incomparable  "  season. 
There  is  to  be  infinite  "entertaining".  At  the 
theatres  new  plays  by  Capus,  Hervieu,  Lavedan,  and 
Brieux  are  to  be  presented.  And— that  is  not  all.  No, 
that  is  not  all.  Spring  has  brought  us  what  we  most 
prize,  what  we  most  revel  in.  As  I  look  into  my  paper 
I  behold  with  joy,  I  behold  with  rapture,  the  great 
staring  headline — 

"  L' Affaire". 

Of  course,  rejoicing  in  Paris.  With  us,  sunshine  ; 
with  us,  an  Affair.    And  so  we  may  once  again  sit  on 


the  terraces  of  cafes,  and  gossip  wonderfully,  and 
whisper  startling  secrets,  and  listen  to  the  wild,  hoarse- 
cries  of  eamelotS.  Particularly  happy  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  who,  although  accustomed  to  Affairs,  never- 
theless receives  each  new  one  with  enthusiasm.  Gaily 
he  asks,  "  How  many  affairs  have  you  known  ?  "  And 
when  I  inform  that  1  have  "  known  "  seven  Affairs  in 
seven  years,  he  replies,  "  When  you  have  lived  seventy 
years  in  Paris,  you  will  have  known  seventy  more 
Affairs.  I,  mon  cher,  am  at  my  forty-third  ;  and  with- 
out an  Affair  I  should  be  wretched.  But  there  wili 
always  be  an  Affair,  and  so  1  shall  never  be  wretched". 
Politely,  I  ask  him  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  Affair.  "  Certainly  ",  he  retorts,  44  it  is  excellent. 
A  captain  of  the  admirable  name  of  Tamburini  cries, 
'  There  shall  be  an  army,  and  the  army  shall  march  to 
the  Elysce  and  seize  and  hide  away  the  infamous 
Loubet.  Also,  it  shall  seize  and  hideaway  his  villainous 
ministers  and  the  abominable  chief  of  the  police. 
Then  it  shall  produce  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  and 
proclaim  him  Emperor  of  France  and  of  the  French. 
And  thus  shall  it  destroy  the  ignoble  Republic'  .  .  . 
But — the  captain  of  the  admirable  name  of  Tamburini 
is  detected.  And  when  he  is  detected,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  has  accomplices.  All  the  journalists  in  Paris 
in  emotion,  all  the  police  looking  for  Tamburini's  army, 
his  horses,  his  ammunition,  and  his  rifles.  Rumours 
and  rumours.  Arrests — including  a  German.  Private 
houses  visited  by  magistrates  in  quest  of  compromising 
papers.  Why,  it  is  a  very  chic  Affair  ;  and  all  true 
Parisians  should  be  more  than  satisfied ".  They 
especially  delight  in  the  name  44  Tamburini  ",  they  love 
to  refer  to  44  the  army  of  Tamburini"  and  to  44  the 
ammunition  of  Tamburini ",  and  they  love  to  draw 
vivid  pictures  of  Tamburini  and  his  army  whisking 
the  President  and  his  ministers  and  the  chief  of  the 
police  off  into  hiding.  W'ould  they  have  44  gone  " 
quietly?  Would  Tamburini  have  worn  a  mask  ?  And 
would  he  have  been  stern  or  chivalrous  with  his 
prisoners  ?  .  .  . 

On  all  lips  the  44  admirable  "  name;  44  Tamburini — 
Tamburini — Tamburini  ". 

Inevitably,  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  44  conspiracy"  to 
kidnap  M.  Loubet  is  discussed  excitedly  and  amazingly 
by  Paul,  Pierre,  and  Gaston  and  by  Miles.  Musette, 
Margot,  and  Mimi.   It  is  agreed  that  44  le  Pere  Loubet 
has  44  no  luck".      Scarcely  was  he  President  than  M. 
Paul  Deroulede  was  inviting  General  Roget  to  take 
possession  of  the  Eh/see.    Cried  M.  Paul  Deroulede, 
"A  l'Elysee,  general ;  a  l'Elysee  ".  Poor  M.  Loubet  was 
at  Felix  Faure's  funeral.     44  If  General    Roget  had 
accepted  M.  Paul  Deroulede's  invitation  ",  says  Paul, 
44  Loubet,  on  returning  to  the  Elysee,  would  perhaps 
have  found  the  General  occupying  his  arm-chair.  And 
Loubet    would    have   said,    4  Pardon,    Monsieur  le 
general,  but  that  is  my  arm-chair '.    And  the  General 
would  have  replied,  4  Pardon,  Monsieur  the  late  Pre- 
sident, but  it  is  my  arm-chair.    J'y  suis,  j'y  reste'. 
And  all  the  time  M.  Paul  Deroulede  would  have  been 
crying — 4  Vive  la  Patrie,  Vive  la  France  '  ".  Greatly  im- 
pressed by  Paul's  recital  are  Murger's  daughters.  41  And 
M.  Paul  Deroulede,"  asks  Mile.  Mimi,  44  was  he  an  ac- 
complice in  the  Affair  Tamburini  ?  "   To  make  himself 
interesting,  Paul  remains  silent.     44  Voyons",  continues 
Mile.  Mimi,  44  tell  us  about  M.  Paul  Deroulede  and  the 
Captain  Tamburini  ".    And  then,  solemnly  and  mysteri- 
ously, does  Paul  reply:  14  When  one  is  discussing  an 
Affair,  one  must  be  cautious  and  discreet.    If  your  Paul 
said  all  he  knew,  he  would  probably  be  arrested.  From 
j  one  of  these  tables  a  man  would  rise  and  command, 
I  4  Follow  me.    You  belong  to  Captain  Tamburini's  army, 
j  and  you  must  come  to  the  bureau  of  M.  Lepine,  the 
j  chief  of  the  police.'    Yes  ;  even  in  this  cafe,  are  we 
j  watched  by  M.  Lepine's  agents ;  therefore,  Mimi,  it 
I  would  be  reckless  of  your  Paul  to  speak  too  familiarly 
j  of  the  Captain  Tamburini  and  M.  Paul  Deroulede.  He 
I  may  only  inform  you  that  M.  Deroulede  is   in  exile 
in  the  Spanish  town  of  S.  Sebastien,  and  that  he  passes 
most  of  his  time  in  writing  out  telegrams  that  run, 
4  Vive  l'Armee — Vive  la  Patrie — Vive  la  France.'  " 

44  Does  he  mean  the  Captain  Tamburini's  army?" 
asks  Mile.  Mimi. 

44  I  cannot  reply  ",  curtly  replies  Paul. 
I     Still,  over  M.  Lepine,  Paul  becomes  communicative. 
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I  hear  that  for  the  last  fortnight  M.  Lepine  ha^  not  I 
once  enjoyed  a  night's  rest.    He  has  only  taken  naps—  1 
by  day — in  a  chair.   "  Was  he  protecting  M.  Loubet  ?  "  j 
inquires  Mile.  Mimi.    "No",  replies  Paul,  "he  has  j 
not  passed  his  nights  in  the  Elysee — but  from  midnight  i 
and  until  dawn  he  has  been  looking  for  the  army,  the 
horses,  the  ammunition,  and  the  rifles  of  the  Captain 
Tamburini ".    And  then,  most  graphically,  does  Paul 
give  an  account  of  M.  Lepine's  "nights"  .  .  .  On  the 
very  stroke  of  twelve,  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  accom- 
panied by  twenty  trusty  men,  starts  forth  on  his  strange 
expedition.   In  the  sky,  stars  ;  also  a  moon.    And  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  one  sees  that  M.  Lepine  and  his  j 
men  carry  spades,  carry  pick-axes  ;  and  they  look  like 
gravediggers,    on   their   way   to   a   cemetery.  But 
they  go  to  no  cemetery.  They  go — first — to  the  Champs 
Elysees.    And  there,  by  the  light  of  lanterns,  they  dig, 
and  they   dig.     Asks   M.    Lepine,    "  Any   rifles  ?  "  ! 
Asks  M.  Lepine  again,  "  Any  ammunition  ?"    But — no  j 
ammunition  and  no  rifles.    "Then",  says  M.  Lepine,  j 
"we  will  go  to  the  Champ  de  Mars".    There  more 
digging,  always  by  the  light  of  lanterns  ;  but  never  a 
rifle  and  never  a  cartridge.    And  M.  Lepine  becomes 
angry.    And  M.  Lepine  declares,  "  It  is  certain  that 
the  Captain  Tamburini  has  buried  rifles  and  ammunition 
in  Paris,  and  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  found  ".  So 
— onwards.    One  digs  up  the  fortifications.    One  digs 
at  Montmartre.     One  digs  on  terrain  vague.  One 
digs  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.      One  digs  in  -the  1 
Bois  de  Boulogne.     One  digs  on  the  Longchamps 
race-course.    Heavens,  how  one  digs  by  the  light  of 
the  lanterns  ;  and  heavens,  how  M.  Lepine  obstinately 
declares,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Captain  Tamburini  has 
buried  rifles  and  ammunition  in  Paris,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  they  be  found  ".  Again- — onwards.    One  digs 
up  in  Belleville.    One  digs  under  the  shadow  of  Notre 
Dame.    One  digs  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.    And — 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaims  a  digger. 

"Ammunition?    Rifles?  "  inquires  M.  Lepine. 

"I  was  mistaken",  replies  the  digger.  "Only  a  j 
stone."  I 

Dawn  breaks  and  sees — M.  Lepine  and  his  men  still  j 
digging.    And  not  only  do  they  dig ;  but  now,  in  their 
desperation,  do  they  take  to  "sounding"  stone  walls. 
An  assault  upon  walls  !    Harmless  walls  suspected  ;  j 
excellent  walls  injured  ;  venerable  walls  subjected  to  | 
blows  from  a  vulgar  pick-axe.    And  then — when  the  j 
first  workmen  appear  fresh  and  healthy  in  the  streets 
of  Paris — M.    Lepine   and  his   twenty  men,    dusty,  ! 
dishevelled,  and  exhausted,  limp  home  with  their  pick- 
axes and  their  spades.    And  a  few  hours  later,  when 
the  Parisian  goes  abroad — what  does  he  see  ?  He  sees — 
here,  there,  and  everywhere— great   pits   and  great 
mounds  of  earth  ;  and  exclaims,  "  Do  I  dream  ?    Am  I  j 
sane?    The  Metropolitain  is  finished,  and  yet  here,  ! 
before  me,  are   the   very   same   excavations    I  saw 
in  1899". 

Yes — Paris  dug  up,  Paris  all  pits,  Paris  all  wreckage. 
And  as  Parisians  pick  their  way  carefully  about  the 
city,  M.  Lepine  takes  naps  in  his  chair.  Comes  a 
knock  at  the  door.  And  up  springs  M.  Lepine  and 
excitedly  he  asks,  "Rifles?  Ammunition?"  Napping, 
too,  in  their  chairs,  are  his  twenty  trusty  men.  Enter 
their  wives  or  their  children.  And  up  spring  the 
diggers  and  excitedly  they  ask,  "Rifles?  Ammuni- 
tion ?  " 

"Then",  continues  Paul,  "  is  M.  Lepine  awakened 
by  the  telephone.  Twice — thrice — four  times — a  dozen 
times — does  the  telephone  deliver  the  same  angry 
message." 

"What  message?"  asks  Mile.  Mimi. 

"The  telephone  says — 'Monsieur  le  Prefet,  some 
miscreants  have  been  breaking  up  my  garden-wall.'  "  1 

"  And  what  does  M.  Lepine  reply  ?"  inquires  Mile. 
Mimi. 

"  M.    Lepine   replies,  '  Any  rifles  ?    Any  ammuni- 
tion ? '  " 

"  How  terrible  !  "  exclaims  Mile.  Mimi,  vaguely. 
"  Yes  ",    agrees    Paul.      "  Such    is   the  Captain 
Tamburini." 

John  F.  Macdonald. 


SONGS   FROM   ARNO  HOLZ. 

{From  Dichttingen  zu  den  Gcsiingen. 

C  PRING,  my  beloved,  whither  art  thou  flown, 
My  heart  still  beats  the  tune  thy  birds  did 
sing, 

The  world  was  then  a  posy  of  sweet  flowers, 
But  the  fragrance  now  away  is  blown 
And  a  beggar  now  is  the  world,  fair  spring,. 
Wandering  barefoot  in  the  snow 
Through  the  unending  dreary  hours. 

Outside  the  pines  their  cold  dark  vigil  keep 
And  inside  in  the  oven's  glow 

The  roasted  apples  sing  to  sleep 

And  the  ice  on  the  roof  lies  thick  and  deep.. 

In  sooth,  thou  com'st  again,  I  know,  I  know 
That  thou  com'st  soon  again 
And  in  a  little  while 
The  violet's  coy  smile 

Will  tell  of  spring's  fair  reign. 

Over  the  stars  there  floats  a  harp, 
Whereon  the  pure  Night  plays,  and  sings,. 
Sings  so  that  mortal  hearts  do  thrill 

With  the  ecstasy  sweet  and  sharp  : 
And  very  suns  are  the  golden  notes 

That  issue  from  the  sacred  strings  : 
Over  the  stars  a  harp  there  floats 

Whereon  the  pure  Night  plays  and  sings, 

The  hammer  pipes  in  yonder  dell, 
Spring  blooms,  my  heart  is  strong  and  well 
Before  my  eyes  I  hold  my  hand 
And  gaze  upon  the  shimmering  land  : 
Like  a  halo  of  gold  round  everything 
Is  spread  the  soft  sweet  breath  of  spring, 
In  quiet  and  sunshine  floats  the  air. 
With  scent  of  violets  everywhere  ; 
And  everywhere  invisible 
Tinkles  gently  the  Sabbath  bell. 
The  hammer  pipes  in  yonder  dell, 
Spring  blooms,  my  soul  is  strong  and  well. 

Horace  B.  Samuel.. 


A   LESSON   FROM  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

PERFORMANCES  of  "  The  Trojan  Women  "  atr 
the  Court  Theatre  will  be  given  at  intervals 
throughout  this  month.  I  cannot  help  thinking  they 
ought  to  have  begun  earlier  in  Lent,  and  to  cease  at 
Easter.  They  are  very  beautiful  ;  but  they  are  also 
very  penitential.  I  am  not  one  of  the  queer  folk 
whom  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  scorns  for  their  refusal  to  go 
where  a  sense  of  pity  and  awe  will  be  stirred  in  them. 
I  enjoy  an  aesthetic  sorrow  not  less  keenly  than  an 
aesthetic  joy.  I  am  not  one  of  the  people  who,  says 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  object  to  "The  Trojan  Women  " 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  too  harrowing  ".  My  objec- 
tion is  that  the  play  isn't  harrowing  enough — isn't 
harrowing  at  all.  It  harrowed  the  Athenians,  no  doubt. 
Me  it  leaves  quite  cold.  Not  that  I  am  insensible 
to  all  performances  of  Greek  tragedy.  Both  "Aga- 
memnon" and  "  Alcestis  "  have  given  me  at  Bradfield 
something  (I  conceive)  like  the  true  and  original  thrill. 
"  Hippolytus  ",  however,  in  the  modern  theatre,  with 
footlights  and  limelights,  and  with  the  English  language- 
(even  as  used  by  such  a  poet-scholar  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray),  sent  that  thrill  only  very  faintly  through  me. 
What  chance,  then,  of  a  thrill  at  all  from  "  The  Trojan 
Women  "  in  similar  conditions  ?  For  the  play  is  not  a 
play.    It   is  but  an   interlude   of  lamentation.  For 
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Hecuba,  and  Andromache,  and  those  others,  our  hearts 
may  bleed,  quite  profusely,  when  the  legends  of  them 
are  shown  to  us  in  terms  of  tragic  conflict.  An 
Athenian  audience,  in  the  very  fibre  of  whose 
minds  those  legends  were  implicated,  and  who 
took  as  a  matter  of  course  all  that  had  befallen 
and  was  yet  to  befall  these  great  persons,  was 
in  ready  mood  to  be  made  miserable  by  "The 
Trojan  Women ".  But  to  us  these  great  persons 
arc  not  definite  enough  for  so  indefinite  a  mode  of 
presentation.  This  or  that  legend  must  be  enacted,  if 
we  are  to  weep.  Vague  reminiscences  and  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  many  legends  draw  no  tears  to  our  eyes. 
An  afternoon  of  wailings  that  wake  no  echo  in  us  is  a 
very  painful  sort  of  afternoon.  It  is  an  afternoon  of 
boredom.  In  dull  modern  comedies  I  often  see  all  the 
dramatis  persona?  shouting  with  laughter  while  dead 
silence  reigns  in  the  auditorium.  They  seem  to  think 
that  thus  they  will  drown  the  silence.  If  they  would  but, 
on  the  contrary,  catch  our  grave  demeanour  across  the 
footlights,  the  whole  effect  would  be  much  less  deadly. 
Similarly,  at  the  Court  Theatre  the  other  day,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  performers  would  be  less 
awfully  stricken.  Feeling  the  lack  of  emotion  among 
us,  they  seemed  to  be  ever  piling  on  the  agony,  in  the 
hope  that  at  last  the  structure  must  topple  over  on  us. 
The  harder  they  worked,  the  safer  were  we,  alas  ! 

But,  though  I  grieved  to  behold  so  much  waste 
of  energy,  I  rejoiced  to  find  how  much  talent,  and  how 
much  good  training,  was  here  to  be  wasted  also. 
Miss  Marie  Brema  as  Hecuba,  Miss  Wynne-Matthison 
as  Andromache,  Miss  Edyth  Olive  as  Cassandra,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  as  Helen,  all  played  with  a 
right  conception  of  what  is  needed  in  a  performance  of 
poetic  tragedy.  All  of  them  were  dramatic,  expressing 
the  several  characters,  and  the  various  grades  of 
emotion,  of  the  women  impersonated  by  them.  But  to 
be  dramatic — to  be  real — was  not  their  sole  aim. 
Evidently,  they  held  it  of  equal  importance  that  they 
should  be  poetic.  They  remembered  that  they  were 
speaking  the  lines  of  a  poet  translated  by  a  poet. 
They  remembered  that  "The  Trojan  Women"  is  not 
a  modern  tragedy  in  prose,  and  that  to  it  poetry  is  co- 
essential  with  the  effect  of  truth.  None  of  them — no  ! 
not  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  who  thoroughly  dis- 
sociated herself  from  her  usual  self,  though  the  less 
elastic  critics  have  not  recognised  the  achievement, 
and  have  chidden  her  for  their  own  defect — ever  for  one 
moment  sacrificed  sound  and  rhythm  to  every-day 
naturalness.  Beauty  of  diction,  and  dignity  of  port 
and  gesture,  were  by  none  brushed  aside  as  im- 
pediments. I  hope  Mr.  Otho  Stuart,  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  will  take  his  whole  company,  one  fine 
afternoon,  in  wagonettes,  to  Sloane  Square.  Example 
is  better  than  precept.  What  I  wrote  about  the 
performance  of  "Hamlet"  may  have  had  no  per- 
ceptible effect  at  the  Adelphi.  Mimes  are  coy  of  lay 
mentors.  But  I  doubt  not  they  will  learn  from  fellow- 
mimes,  who  have,  in  their  turn,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  controlled  by  a  fellow-mime  stage-manager  with 
a  clear  knowledge  of  what's  what  from  the  standpoint 
of  art.  Not  even  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  controlling 
hand  has  sufficed  to  make  "The  Trojan  Women"  a 
thing  worth  seeing.  But  his  labour  were  not  in  vain  if 
it  could  be,  in  the  indirect  way  which  I  have  suggested, 
extended  to  "Hamlet".  Of  course,  Shakespeare  and 
Euripides  are  not  one,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  by 
precisely  the  same  means.  But  each  man  wrote 
tragedies  in  verse.  And  beauty  of  utterance,  and 
dignity  of  demeanour,  are  needed  equally  in  interpreta- 
tion of  each  man's  work. 

Though  you  may  not  have  the  chance  of  making 
many  converts,  you  ought  not  to  cease  from  preaching 
what  seems  to  you  needful.  Though  a  dramatic 
critic  has,  as  I  have  said,  little  influence  on  mimes,  he 
ought  not  to  content  himself  with  perfunctory  praise  of 
them.  I  do  not  (I  regret  to  say)  wonder  at  the  praises 
that  have  been  sung  over  "Hamlet".  Mostly,  the 
critics  do  not  care  about  poetry,  and  a  prosaic  rendering 
of  it  offends  them  not  at  all,  and  leaves  them  free  to 
scatter  the  conventional  epithets  which  save  them  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  realise  their  impressions  (if  any)  of 
the  performance.  Among  the  critics  who  undoubtedly  do 
care  about  poetry,  and  about  poetic  drama,  Mr.  William 


Archer  must  surely  be  reckoned.  He  cannot  be  reckoned 
— would  be,  indeed,  the  last  to  reckon  himself  among 
experts  in  the  general  art  of  acting.  In  criticising  the 
performers-  in  a  modern  play,  he  seldom  ventures 
beyond  epithets,  making  a  poor  pendant  to  his  always 
interesting  examination  of  the  play  itself  ;  and  I  think 
he  has  chaffed  himself  in  print  for  this  shortcoming. 
But  on  Shakespearean  performances  he  has  always 
spoken  as  one  having  authority — the  authority  of  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Even  so 
he  has  been  speaking  about  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet. 
And  listen  !  "  I  hear  it  said  that  his  Hamlet  is  deficient 
in  poetry.  What  this  objection  means  I  do  not  rightly 
know."  Mr.  Archer,  who  loves  Shakespeare's  poetry 
so  much,  does  not  know  what  we  mean  when  we 
object  to  a  performance  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
poetic.  He  might  say  "  This  performance  seems  to 
me  quite  poetic  :  I  dissent  from  you  who  think 
it  isn't  ".  Then  we  should  not  hold  up  hands  of  sorrow 
and  amazement.  But,  having  made  the  strange  avowal 
that  I  have  quoted,  he  proceeds  to  guess  that  the  objection 
to  what  he  likes  so  much  "has  something  to  do,  per- 
haps, with  Mr.  Irving's  lack  of  smoothness  and  elegance 
in  the  lighter  moments  of  the  part ",  and  to  suggest 
also  that  the  objectors  desire  "  an  amiable  and  senti- 
mental Hamlet  ".  All  this  is  quite  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Archer.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  is 
as  smooth  and  elegant  a  person  as  need  be  ;  but  his 
smoothness  and  elegance  are  of  a  modern  kind — the 
"  round-the-corner  "  kind  which  appeals  so  strongly  to 
that  dangerous  rival  of  Mr.  Archer  in  love  of 
Elizabethan  poetry,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.  As  for 
amiability  and  sentimentality — these,  too,  are  but 
red  herrings  across  the  trail.  We  might  not 
object  to  salience  of  these  qualities  in  a  rendering 
of  Hamlet  :  Hamlet  comprises  them  among  his 
numberless  qualities.  But  we  are  not  such  fools 
as  to  blame  an  actor  for  making  pre-eminent  in 
Hamlet  such  sterner  qualities  as  may  happen  to 
inhere  in  himself.  Psychologically,  Hamlet  gives 
scope  for  an  infinite  variety  of  interpretations — "  all  of 
them  right ".  All  that  we  demand  of  every  actor  who 
plays  Hamlet  is  that  he  shall  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  poetry  as  to  the  drama.  "  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet 
is  consistently  dramatic",  says  Mr.  Archer;  "and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  main  point ".  It  is,  say  we, 
one  of  two  main  points.  We  want  a  consistently 
dramatic  and  poetic  Hamlet.  A  prosaic  Hamlet 
does  not  satisfy  us,  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  not  less 
a  poet  than  a  dramatist.  And  by  a  prosaic  Hamlet  we 
mean — assuming  Mr.  Archer  not  to  know  that  we 
mean — a  Hamlet  who  speaks  his  lines  without  atten- 
tion to  their  sound  and  rhythm.  Shakespeare's 
poetry  and  drama  are  so  woven  into  each  other  that 
we  doubt  whether  a  prosaic  Hamlet  can  be  dramatic. 
Make  the  play  realistic — bring  the  play  down,  as 
Mr.  Irving  brings  it,  to  the  plane  of  common  life — and 
it  ceases  to  move  us.  Bnt,  as  generous  antagonists, 
we  won't  press  this  point.  The  point  that  we  do  press 
is  that  Shakespeare  was  a  poet.  And  we  are  surprised 
at  having  to  press  it  against  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Archer. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  RUSSIAN  EASTER. 

OF  the  Northern  countries,  Russia  is  the  one  which 
continues  to  attach  a  national  and  strictly 
orthodox  importance  to  the  several  seasons  of  Car- 
nival, Lent  and  Easter.  Carnival,  or  "  Butter  Week", 
as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  a  general  holiday.  As  with 
the  old  customs  of  Western  Carnivals,  there  are 
pagan  relics  in  the  Russian  festival  too.  But  the  relics 
of  Paganism  in  Russia  have  often  an  extraordinary 
blending  of  Scandinavian  and  Asiatic  myths,  under  a 
veneer  of  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
recalls  either  Greece  or  Rome.  In  the  country  districts 
a  fantastic  figure  called  Masslianitsa  (the  Butter  God- 
dess) is  prepared  for  Carnival  week.  The  peasants 
drive  it  about  upon  a  gaily  decorated  sledge,  singing 
special  songs  and  horovode  (folk  choruses)  reserved  for 
this  special  season.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  Butter 
Goddess,  which  is  not  unlike  our  Guy  Fawkes,  is  burnt, 
and  formal  farewell  is  bidden  to  pleasure  for  the  week 
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that  precedes  Easter.  In  the  towns  the  favourite  out- 
door amusement  of  the  people  during-  Carnival  week 
is  sought  on  the  exhilarating,  artificial  ice  hills.  Un- 
sweetened pancakes,  or  blinni,  constitute  the  chief 
daily  dish  in  every  household.  Educated  Russians 
have  now  to  a  certain  degree  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  strict  penance  and  abstinence  prescribed 
during  Lent  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  forbids  even 
fish  on  many  days  and  during  Lent  Week.  The 
Imperial  theatres,  however,  usually  remain  closed  for 
the  forty  days,  dances  and  big  social  functions  also 
cease,  and  in  the  provinces,  billiards,  cards,  and 
gambling  are  tabooed  in  the  restaurants  and  clubs. 
Concerts  are  allowed,  at  which  secular  music  is  per- 
mitted. The  term  so  familiar  to  English  ears  of  so- 
called  "sacred  "  music,  is  unknown  to  the  Russian,  by 
the  way.  To  his  ear  all  good  music  is  sacred.  One 
week  of  Lent  even  the  most  lax  Russians  usually  elect 
to  keep  rigorously.  It  is  generally  Holy  Week.  The 
churches  are  then  crowded  with  penitents  of  both 
sexes,  seeking  absolution  for  their  sins.  Previous 
to  approaching  the  confessional,  a  quaint  and  rather 
touching  custom  obtains  during  this  week,  namely, 
the  habit  of  asking  the  forgiveness  of  one's 
neighbours  for  any  slight  or  wrong  committed 
towards  them.  From  this  practice  may  possibly 
have  sprung  the  Russian  word  "  Prastchayta  " 
(forgive),  the  equivalent  of  our  "good-bye".  With 
Easter  Eve  dawns  the  principal  and  most  solemn 
Russian  festival  of  the  whole  year,  alike  for  rich  and 
poor.  At  the  midnight  mass  every  church  is  ablaze 
with  candlelight  ;  the  shrines  and  ikons  are  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  each  member  of  the  congregation 
bears  a  lighted  wax  taper.  The  military  and  state 
officials  appear  in  parade  uniform  ;  civilians  and  fashion- 
able ladies  in  evening  dress  ;  the  people  in  holiday 
attire.  After  the  midnight  benediction  comes  the  bless- 
ing of  the  "  passka  "  (the  breaking-fast  bread),  consist- 
ing of  a  small  saffron  cake,  a  toy  pyramid  of  stiff  curds 
and  an  egg,  the  products  of  the  three  representative 
geneses  of  man's  food— the  Earth,  the  Cow,  and  the 
Fowl.  The  egg— the  shell  of  which  is  broken  by  the 
newly  hatched  chicken— is  the  emblem  of  Christ's  Re- 
surrection from  the  Tomb.  This  triple  "  bread  "  offer- 
ing is  brought  by  the  more  pious  of  the  worshippers 
tor  the  priest's  blessing,  and  carried  home  after  mass, 
to  be  placed  on  the  festive  Easter  breakfast-table  as  a 
symbol  that  the  Lenten  fast  is  at  an  end. 

One  of  the  finest  chapters  ever  penned  by  Tolstoi  is 
his  description  of  this  wonderful  Russian  Eastertide, 
which  occurs  in  his  novel  "  Resurrection  ".  It  should 
be  added  that  in  the  Russian  language  the  name  of 
Sunday,  _"  Vosskreisenye  ",  is  identical  with  the  word 
resurrection,  and  adopted  therefrom.  Those  who  have 
happened  to  come  across  Korolenko's  idyl  of  "The  Old 
Bell  Ringer  "  will  also  remember  the  beautiful  Easter 
background  of  the  story,  a  background  familar  to  any- 
one who  may  have  witnessed  an  Easter  festival  in  a 
Russian  village.  The  Easter  week  is  the  chief  occasion 
for  Russian  family  and  friendly  reunion  and  rejoicing. 
What  Christmas-boxes  are  to  us  or  les  e^rennes  to 
the  French  on  New  Year's  Day,  Easter  gifts  are  to  the 
Russians.  Egg-shaped  presents  of  every  imaginable 
size  and  value  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Sometimes 
these  Easter  gifts  assume  very  substantial  propor- 
tions. We  once  saw  at  St.  Petersburg  an  Easter 
eSS  of  gigantic  dimensions,  containing  nothing  smaller 
than  a  brougham,  destined  for  a  charming,  and,  no 
doubt,  delighted  recipient.  The  Russian  is  decidedly 
no  "  happy  medium"  man  ;  he  runs  to  extremes  where 
presents  are  involved,  as  in  everything  that  he  does. 
At  Easter  the  Russians  not  only  celebrate  the  miracu- 
lous Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  and  their  own 
spiritual  awakening  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  but  the 
festival  also  suggests  to  them  in  a  very  eloquent 
manner  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  earth  and  the 
release  of  all  the  agencies  of  nature  from  the  enthral- 
ment  of  winter.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  Northern  Russia  is  this  annually  recurring 
lesson  of  the  physical  world  so  forcibly  incul- 
cated. For  here  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  prolonged  winter, 
with  its  frost  and  snow,  abruptly  disappears  and 
is   replaced   by  a   verdant  spring,   almost  summer- 


like in  its  suddenness  of  warmth  and  sunshine.  The 
various  aspects  of  the  Christian  feast  as  observed 
throughout  the  land  of  all  the  Russias  are  particularly 
significant  from  a  political,  as  well  as  a  social  point  of 
view.  For  certainly  nothing  serves  better  to  illustrate 
and  emphasise  the  deep-set  consciousness  of  homo- 
geneity both  in  religion  and  patriotism  which  pervades 
the  Russians  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  and  unites 
them  democratically,  whatever  their  speculative  detrac- 
tors may  say  to  the  contrary. 


GREEK  PAINTED  VASES. 

THE  commonest  utensils  which  man  from  time  imme- 
morial had  learnt  to  model  out  of  clay  became, 
in  the  gifted  hands  of  the  Attic  potters,  works  of  art 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  though  art  for  art's 
sake  never  entered  into  the  potter's  head.  In  shape,  a 
Greek  vase  is  perfection  itself,  and  nothing  in  the 
whole  history  of  ceramics,  ancient  or  modern,  can  be 
compared  with  the  noble  and  graceful  outline  of  an 
amphora,  a  hydria,  or  a  kylix  of  the  fine  Attic  period. 
It  is  not  however  to  their  shape,  beautiful  and  exquisite 
as  it  is,  but  to  the  pictures  which  decorate  them,  that, 
they  owe  the  prominent  place  they  hold  in  the  history 
of  Art.  In  fact,  these  pictures  represent  for  us  all  that 
remains  now  of  Greek  painting  at  its  prime,  its  higher 
products  having  disappeared  for  ever.  Through  the 
vase-pictures  alone  can  we  get  a  glance  of  what  the 
art  of  drawing,  of  composition  and  of  expression  was 
with  the  Attic  painters  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  This 
is  the  point  of  view  from  which  M.  Pottier  considers 
them  in  his  truly  admirable  little  book.*  Among  the 
many  masters  whose  names  are  read  on  Greek  pottery 
he  selects  Douris  as  his  central  figure  for  two  excellent 
reasons  :  one  is  that  we  possess  more  vases  signed  by 
Douris  than  by  any  other  artist  of  the  red-figure 
technique,  the  other  that  Douris  invariably  signs 
typa^tir,  "  has  painted"  (adding  in  one  single  instance 
imigiru;  "has  made"),  thus  leaving  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  the  pictures 
decorating  his  vases,  and  not  merely  the  head  of  a 
potter's  firm. 

Round  this  central  figure  of  Douris  M.  Pottier 
conjures  up  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  life  and  daily 
work  of  the  Attic  potters  in  that  quarter  of  Athens 
where  they  dwelled,  and  which  was  called  after  them 
the  Keramikos.  Some  of  them  were  citizens,  others 
freedmen  and  even  slaves,  but  a  good  many  belong, 
like  most  tradespeople,  to  the  class  of  the  fitromoi,  or 
resident  aliens.  Their  social  condition  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  other  craftsmen,  and  the  exigencies  of 
their  trade  was  what  directed  them  primarily  ;  but  this 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  most  artistic  "  milieu  "  that 
ever  existed,  and  was  necessarily  influenced,  as  far  as 
its  aesthetic  sides  were  concerned,  by  the  works  of 
the  great  sculptors  and  painters  which  the  crafts- 
man had  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and,  more 
still,  by  that  exquisite  and  refined  Attic  taste,  that 
"  sensibilite  a  toutes  les  choses  belles  de  la  vie  ",  which 
communicated  itself  from  the  higher  to  the  humbler 
classes,  and  made,  at  Athens,  "  le  monde  ouvrier 
s'eMever  sans  effort  et  de  plain-pied  jusqu'a  la  vie  intel- 
lectuelle  des  classes  iMevdes."  This  was  true  demo- 
cracy, and  in  this  state  of  things  lies  the  secret  of  the 
high  standard  to  which  the  Athenians  rose  in  all 
branches  of  intellectual  and  artistic  activity.  "  Puis- 
sent  ",  adds  M.  Pottier  in  a  most  eloquent  apostrophe, 
"  les  d^mocraties  modernes  s'inspirer  decet  exemple,  et 
comprendre  que  l'^ducation  populaire  vient  de  1'^lite  : 
une  foule  n'aura  jamais  Fame  haute,  si  ceux  que  le  sort 
a  places  au-dessus  d'elle  sont  vils  ". 

After  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  potters'  social  status 
and  surroundings,  the  author  introduces  us  into  the 
workshop  itself,  of  which  he  gives  a  most  lively  and 
interesting  reconstitution,  based  mainly  on  vase  repre- 
sentations. The  purely  industrial  part  of  a  master- 
potter's  business  was  an  important  one  ;   his  trade 
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required  rather  extensive  premises,  comprising  build- 
ings and  sheds  of  various  sorts,  and  a  staff  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  in  number,  whom  he  had  to  direct  and  to 
control  through  the  multifarious  and  delicate  opera- 
tions which  the  vase  had  to  undergo  before  it  was 
completed.  The  painter,  on  whom  the  more  artistic- 
part  of  the  task  rested,  was  either  the  master  himself, 
or  some  skilful  member  of  his  staff.  The  processes  he 
used  were  akin  to  those  of  the  fresco-painters,  whose 
style  and  manner  are  directly  reflected  by  the  works  of 
their  humbler  competitors  on  clay  ;  but  not  the  less  the 
compositions  of  the  vase-painters — admirably  adapted 
as  a  rule  to  the  shape  and  purpose  of  the  vessel  they 
decorate — are  always  original,  whether  ruled  by  tradi- 
tion, or  conceived  after  some  contemporary  work  of 
art :  they  may  be  free  renderings,  they  are  never  mere 
copies  or  servile  imitations. 

The  various  sources  from  which  the  vase-painters, 
as  well  as  the  higher  representatives  of  the  plastic 
art,  drew  their  inspirations,  nature  and  the  heroic 
legends  of  the  past  as  interpreted  by  the  poets,  are 
comprehensively  illustrated  by  the  eighty  pictures 
decorating  the  twenty-eight  vases  which  have  come 
down  to  us  with  Douris'  signature.  M.  Pottier 
classifies  and  reviews  them  under  the  three  following 
headings  :  (1)  Mythological  or  heroic  subjects,  adven- 
tures of  the  gods  and  of  the  heroes  ;  (2)  warlike  events, 
scenes  of  arming  and  fighting  ;  (3)  ordinary  life ; 
banquets,  conversations,  scenes  from  the  palaestra. 

Probably  the  earliest  among  these  pictures  "  Eos 
carrying  the  body  of  her  dead  son  Memnon  " — on  the 
interior  of  a  large  kylixof  archaic  style  at  the  Louvre — 
is  also  Douns'  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  painting.  M.  Pottier's  admirable  commentary 
sets  off  in  full  light  its  deep  pathos,  and  its  close  affinity 
with  Christian  art.  It  immediately  brings  to  mind  our 
Mater  Dolorosa,  whose  desolate  figure  was  conceived 
by  some  fifteenth-century  Italian  or  Flemish  artist, 
just  as  does  the  sublime  Demeter  from  Knidos  at  the 
British  Museum.  "  N'est-ce  pas  la  preuve",  he  adds, 
"  qu'a.  travers  les  siecles  les  grands  artistes  com- 
munient  en  pensee,  et  que  pour  dire  les  emotions  de  la 
vie,  ils  creent  un  langage  pareil  ?  .  .  .  L'Art  plane 
en  dehors  de  l'espace  et  du  temps  :  mieux  que  toute  autre 
chose,  il  rend  tangible  la  solidarite  des  generations 
humaines  se  succ^dant  sans  se  connaitre  ". 

A  fine  cup  at  the  British  Museum  representing  the 
exploits  of  Theseus,  signed  also  by  Douris,  suggests  an 
interesting  comparison  with  the  celebrated  Euphronios 
cup  at  the  Louvre — far  superior  to  the  one  by  Douris, 
but  showing  how  in  the  treatment  of  a  similar  subject 
artists  worked  after  common  models. 

Another  vase  at  the  British  Museum — undoubtedly 
Douris'  second  masterpiece — representing  Silenus  danc- 
ing and  carousing  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  exhibits 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  artist,  equally  capable 
of  expressing  Eos'  sublime  sorrow  and  the  burlesque 
revels  of  drunken  brutes.  Here  Douris  stands  on 
a  par  with  Brygos  and  his  splendid  cup  of  Iris 
and  Hera  pursued  by  Silenus,  also  at  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  grouping  of  the  figures  on  a 
Douris  cup  at  the  Vienna  Museum,  showing'  outside 
two  episodes  of  the  quarrel  between  Ajax  and 
Odysseus,  and  inside  Odysseus  handing  to  Neop- 
tolemos  Achilles'  weapons,  we  can  trace  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  drama  as  conceived  by  ^Eschylus  and  his 
immediate  predecessors.  And  so,  says  the  author, 
"  tout  profite  a  l'artiste.  Venues  des  recitations 
epiques,  des  strophes  lyriques,  du  theatre,  toutes  ces 
images  flottantes  prennent  corps  et  se  fixent  sous  son 
pinceau  en  silhouettes  definitives  qui  a  leur  tour 
hanteront  l'imagination  d'autres  artistes  et  guideront 
leur  main.  Enfantement  fecond  qui  propage  en  tous 
lieux  les  creations  de  l'art  et  unit  toutes  les  classes  du 
peuple  athenien  dans  unesorte  de  laborieuse  fraternite." 

We  may  not  carry  our  analysis  further.  We  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  paramount  interest  this  study 
of  Douris  presents  from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  art, 
of  archaeology,  and  general  history,  and  the  noble 
and  lofty  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
world  of  classical  science,  but  also  one  of  the  modern 
masters  in  French  style,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen 
from  the  few  extracts  we  have  given.    In  his  usual 


unpretentious  way  M.  Pottier  declares  that  he  did  not 
write  "pour  les  professionnels  de  l'archeologie  ",  and 
we  must  believe  his  word  ;  but  no  more  did  the  great 
Attic  vase-painters  work  for  collectors  or  scientists,  and 
their  pictures  rank  among  the  most  precious  treasures 
which  classical  art  has  left  us.  Many  other  books, 
and  some  very  bulky  ones,  have  been  written  on  the 
Greek  ceramics  :  not  one  of  them  teaches  us  one- 
quarter  of  what  we  learn  from  this  "  petit  livre  ". 
They  give  us  "the  letter",  whilst  M.  Pottier  gives  us 
"  the  spirit  ". 

The  illustrations  (twenty-four  plates),  all  most  care- 
fully selected,  are  excellent,  principally  those  repro- 
ducing vases  at  the  Louvre  from  photographs  taken 
directly  from  the  originals.  The  book  belongs  to  the 
series  of  "  Les  Grands  Artistes",  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  before,  and  does  great  credit 
to  the  publisher  ;  we  will  review  later  on  the  two 
volumes  in  the  same  series,  which  were  issued  to- 
gether with  "Douris",  viz.  M.  Maxime  Collignon's 
"  Lysippe  ",  and  M.  Georges  Perrot's  "  Praxitele  ". 


MOTORING. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  serious  accident 
caused  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lisle  while  driving  his 
Gordon-Bennett  car  on  the  Holyhead  road  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  benefit  to  motorists  and  the  general 
public  in  the  direction  of  discouraging  the  use  of  racing 
cars  on  our  highways.  We  readily  recognise  the  fact 
that  these  powerful  vehicles  in  the  hands  of  capable 
and  skilful  drivers  usually  cause  less  annoyance  to 
other  road  users  than  does  the  small  underpowered 
voiturette,  as  the  driver  of  the  latter  car  frequently 
goes  "  all  out  "  through  villages  and  down  steep  hills 
in  his  endeavour  to  maintain  a  good  average  speed. 
We  also  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  sensa- 
tion so  exhilarating  as  hill-climbing  on  a  racer,  and 
that  given  a  clear  and  straight  road  with  a  dustless 
surface,  no  harm  can  result  in  a  short  burst  of  speed, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  conditions  are  seldom 
encountered. 

Unfortunately  in  the  majority  of  instances  these 
powerful  vehicles  are  driven  by  mechanics  belonging  to 
the  constructing  firms  who,  though  doubtless  possessed 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  propulsive  mechanism, 
and  sufficiently  skilful  to  keep  their  cars  on  the  road  at 
high  speeds,  are  completely  wanting  in  courtesy  and 
consideration  towards  other  road  users.  These  men, 
moreover,  are  largely  encouraged  in  their  attitude  by 
the  admiration  which  their  reckless  driving  excites 
among  many  otherwise  sane  automobilists,  and  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  leading  organisation  in  connexion 
with  the  sport,  the  Automobile  Club,  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  discourage  the  use  of  racing  cars. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  radical  reform  be  made  if 
automobilists  are  to  retain  even  that  measure  of 
sympathy  from  the  general  public  that  they  now 
possess.  The  majority  of  car  owners  are  law-abiding 
citizens  who  fully  recognise  that  this  pastime  is  under- 
going a  period  of  probation,  and  accordingly  do  their 
utmost  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  it  is  a  monstrous 
thing  that  their  interests  should  be  jeopardised  by  the 
reckless  driving  of  a  few  irresponsible  mechanics.  The 
proper  place  for  the  racing  motor  car  is  the  race  track, 
and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  realised  by  those  in  authority 
the  sooner  we  may  expect  a  less  stringent  legislation 
and  an  abatement  of  the  very  objectionable  system  of 
police  traps  so  prevalent  at  the  present  time. 

Gratitude  is  due  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Jarrott  and  Letts  for  the  very  efficient  method  adopted 
by  them  to  give  notice  to  motorists  of  police  traps  on 
the  Brighton  road  by  means  of  cyclist  patrols.  Of  all 
our  great  highways  this  has  suffered  most  from  these 
underhand  practices,  and  in  no  case  have  we  ever 
heard  of  a  motorist  being  warned  by  the  police  that 
he  was  possibly  going  too  fast ;  in  fact,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  from  the  enmity  shown  by  them  to 
Messrs.  Jarrott  and  Letts'  patrols  that  their  fondest 
hopes  were  that  the  car  should  be  going  fast  enough  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

The  recent  conviction  of  a  motorist  by  the  local 
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justices  at  Sandwich  was  nothing  short  of  preposterous, 
and  the  case  is  of  interest  as  indicating  the  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  motor  car  which  exists  nearly 
throughout  the  country.  It  appears  that  at  Sandwich 
there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Stour  for  the  passage  of 
which  tolls  are  collected.  An  automobilist  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  tolls  or  the  toll-keeper  approached 
this  bridge  and  had  proceeded  some  distance  on  his 
way  across  when  the  custodian  came  up  to  him  from 
behind  and  demanded  the  tolls  in  a  manner  anything 
but  conciliatory.  The  motorist  explained  that  he  was 
unaware  that  tolls  were  charged,  that  he  objected  to 
pay  and  that  he  consequently  would  not  cross.  He  then 
reversed  and  proceeded  to  back  off  the  bridge,  when 
the  toll-keeper  determined  to  distrain  on  the  car  and 
attempted  to  seize  a  cushion,  hanging  on  behind  for 
that  purpose. 

The  motorist  drove  off  with  the  uninvited  pas- 
senger, who  finally  relaxed  his  grasp  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  sustaining,  it  was  alleged,  some  injuries. 
For  this  the  driver  of  the  car  was  convicted  for  driving 
to  the  common  danger.  This  conviction  was  appealed 
against  to  the  Divisional  Court,  and  their  Lordships 
declared  that,  as  the  only  danger  was  to  the  toll- 
keeper,  whose  action  was  quite  unjustified,  and  who 
was  in  fact  at  the  time  a  trespasser  on  the  car,  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  quashing  it.  An  appeal  to  the 
Divisional  Court  is,  unfortunately,  an  expensive  luxury, 
and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  auto- 
mobilists,  who  have  at  present  to  suffer  the  outrageous 
decisions  of  local  benches.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Motor  Union  with  its  enormous  membership  should  be 
able  to  do  more  in  this  direction. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DECLARATION  ON  A  PASSED  HAND. 

THE  declaration  by  the  dummy  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  declaration  by  the  dealer.  In  a 
previous  article  it  was  laid  down  as  a  bridge  axiom, 
that  the  dealer,  in  making  his  declaration,  is  perfectly 
entitled  to  assume  that  his  partner  will  hold  an  average 
hand,  but  the  dummy  is  not  entitled  to  this  assumption, 
when  the  call  has  been  passed  to  him.  He  knows  for 
certain  that  his  partner  is  not  strong  enough  to  declare 
either  No  Trumps  or  a  red  suit,  and  the  probability  is 
that  his  hand  is  below  the  average,  still  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  has  nothing  of  value.  The 
dummy's  first  consideration  should  still  be  whether  he 
is  strong  enough  to  declare  No  Trumps,  trusting  his 
partner  for  assistance  in  one  or  two  suits,  but  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  his  partner's  hand  is  probably 
somewhat  below  the  average. 

An  exposed  No  Trump  hand,  that  is,  a  hand  which 
has  to  be  laid  down  on  the  table,  requires  to  have  the 
value  on  one  trick  more  in  it  than  a  hand  which  is  held 
up.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  firstly,  that  the 
opponents  will  be  able  to  see  exactly  what  the 
declaration  has  been  made  upon  and  will  attack 
the  hand  in  its  most  vulnerable  point  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  secondly,  that  the  opening  lead 
will  be  through  the  hand  instead  of  up  to  it,  which 
is  a  very  important  consideration.  For  instance, 
a  singly  guarded  king  is  a  very  useful  asset  in 
a  held  up  No  Trump  hand,  as,  if  the  attack  is  com- 
menced in  that  suit,  one  trick  at  least  and  a  useful 
entry  early  in  the  game  is  a  certainty,  but,  when  the 
singly  guarded  king  is  led  through,  it  becomes  of 
very  little  use  indeed  unless  the  ace  happens  to  lie 
behind  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  maxim  of  one  of  our  best 
bridge  players  that  a  No  Trump  call  on  a  passed  hand 
rarely  does  any  good  without  two  aces.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  rule,  it  is  only  an  opinion,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  numerous  imaginary  instances  of  good 
sound  No  Trump  calls  on  a  passed  hand  with  only  one 
ace,  but  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  it  in 
actual  play,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  true  it  is 
and  how  well  the  maxim  works  out.  Any  player  who 
elects  to  follow  the  Robertsonian  rule  in  declaring  No 
Trumps,  will  do  well  to  fix  the  figure  value  at  24  on  a 
passed  hand,  instead  of  21  as  on  an   original  call, 


which  gives  the  hand  the  extra  value  of  one  queen. 
Again,  a  passed  No  Trump  which  is  weak  in  the 
red  suits  is  a  dangerous  call.  The  dummy's  partner 
has  practically  told  him,  by  passing  the  declaration, 
that  he  is  not  strong  in  the  red  suits,  but  he  has  told 
him  nothing  about  the  black  ones,  therefore  the  dummy 
should  not  hesitate  to  trust  him  for  support  in  one  or 
both  of  the  black  suits,  but  should  be  very  shy  of  a 
doubtful  No  Trumper  when  his  own  weakness  lies  in 
the  red  ones. 

The  following  is  a  type  of  No  Trump  hand  with  which 
it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  it  is  held  up  by  the 
dealer  or  exposed  on  the  table  by  the  dummy  : — 

Hearts  — King,  8. 
Diamonds — Knave,  6,  4. 
Clubs — Ace,  queen,  9,  8,  5. 
Spades — King,  knave,  3. 

Although  this  is  not  a  particularly  strong  hand,  it  is  an 
undoubted  No  Trump  when  held  by  the  dealer,  but  it 
would  be  a  decidedly  risky  hand  to  declare  No  Trumps 
on  when  the  declaration  had  been  passed.  The  figure 
value  of  it,  under  the  Robertsonian  rule,  amounts  to 
22,  therefore  it  should  be  declared  by  the  dealer  but 
not  by  the  dummy,  especially  as  the  weak  spots  in  it 
are  both  in  the  red  suits. 

The  jeu  de  regie,  or  three  ace  No  Trump,  with  little 
or  nothing  else,  applies  also  to  the  declaration  on  a 
passed  hand.  It  is  universally  declared  among  good 
players,  but  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  risky  call, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  serious  disaster,  still  it  should 
be  done,  the  three  certain  cards  of  entry  being  a  great 
element  of  strength  if  the  partner's  hand  is  found  to 
contain  a  long  suit  of  five  or  six  cards.  The  dummy 
has  a  somewhat  freer  hand  in  declaring  no  trumps 
if  his  partner  is  known  to  be  a  player  who  makes 
a  defensive  spade  declaration  as  dealer,  when  he  has 
a  worthless  hand.  Indeed,  this  is  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  defensive  call,  which  was 
explained  in  the  last  article.  When  dummy  has  a 
difficult  declaration  to  make,  it  is  of  the  greatest  use 
to  him  to  know  that  his  partner's  hand  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  at  least  two  tricks,  but  opinions 
differ  so  widely  concerning  the  defensive  declaration, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  this  knowledge  unless 
one's  partner's  methods  of  play  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the 
passed  declaration,  but  the  allotted  space  is  already 
exceeded,  so  it  must  be  continued  next  week. 


CHESS. 

Problem  ii.     Specially  contributed  by 
Eugene  Henry. 


Black  5  pieces. 


White  8  pieces. 


White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  12.  By  C.  A.  L.  Bull  ("  Lasker's  Chess  Magazine"). — 
White:  s  pieces.  K-Kl,  Q-KKt2,  B-QKts,  P-QKt2,  P-K3. 
Black:  3  pieces.  K-QKt6,  P-QR6,  P-QKt5.  Mate  in  three 
moves. 

Key  to  Problem  9  :  1.  R-R6  ch.,  P  x  R  ;  2.  B-Kt3,  threaten- 
ing Kt  — B4  mate.  If  Q  x  Kt,  3.  B-B6.  If,  2.  Q-Kt4  ch., 
3.  Kt(Q4)-Bs. 

Key  to  Problem  10:  1.  B-B4. 
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Game  played  in  match  between  Worcestershire  and 
Shropshire. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 

White  Black  White  Black 

C.  E.  H.  Bellingham  J.  E.  Tarry   G.  E.  H.  Bellingham  .1.  E.  Tarry 
(Worcestershire)     (Shropshire)      (Worcestershire)  (Shropshire) 

1.  P-Q4  P-Q4  S-  P-K3  B-K2 

2.  P-QB4  P-Kl  6.  Kt  — B3  P-B3 

3.  Kt-QB3  Kt  -  KB3  7.  B-03  PxP 

4.  B-Kts  C,)Kt-Q2  8.  BxP  P-QKt4 

This  move  forces  the  bishop  to  a  good  square,  loses 
time  by  having  to  play  P  — QR3,  and  leaves  the  queen's 
side  pawns  permanently  weak.  Kt— Q4  forcing  the 
exchange  of  pieces  seems  necessary. 


9.  B-03  P-QR3 

10.  P-(,)R4  B  — Kt2 

IX.  Castles  P-Kt5 

12.  Kt  -  K2  P-QR4 

13.  Kt-Kt3  P-KR3 


14.  B  x  Kt 

15.  R-Bi 

16.  Kt-Ks 

17.  P-B4 
:S.  Kt- K4 


Kt  x  B 
R-QBi 

B-Q3 
C  astles 


All  that  White  has  to  do  is  to  prevent  Black's 
P-QB4. 

18.  .  .  .  Kt-Q4  20.  Kt  — B5       B  x  Kt 

19.  Q-B3        P-KB4  21.  RxB  Kt  — B3 

Black  must  retire  the  only  piece  that  is  well  posted 
or  waste  time  in  trying  to  exchange  it  for  another  if 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  playing  Kt— Q2. 
White  forces  exchanges,  but  obtains  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  board.  The  position  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  advancing  pawns  pre- 
maturely and  allowing  opponent's  pieces  to  occupy 
threatening  positions  without  normal  means  of  disturb- 
ing them. 


22.  P-KKt4  PxP 

23.  Kt  x  P  Kt  x  Kt 

24.  QxKt  R-B3 

25.  KR-B2  QR-B2 


26.  R-Kt2 

27-  Q-B3 
28.  Q-K4 


R-K2 

R(K2)-KB2 

R-B4 


Black  has  so  many  weaknesses  and  so  little  com- 
pensation that  his  game  is  irretrievable.  For  nearly 
half  the  game  he  has  been  defending  his  QRP  with  the 
queen  ! 


29.  R  x  R 

30.  Q-K6 


PxR 
K-Bi 


31.  B-B4 


Resigns 


After  Black's  28th  move  of  R  — B4  the  loss  of  the 
exchange  cannot  be  avoided.  If  30.  .  .  .  Q  — Q4, 
White  still  plays  B-B4. 


As  the  cable  match  which  should  have  taken  place 
last  week  end  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  the  pro- 
mised article  by  Mr.  Napier  cannot  be  given. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR    HORACE    PLUNKETT   AND  CATHOLIC 
SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Last  August  I  cut  out  of  my  Saturday  Review 
an  article  entitled  "  Ireland  and  Toleration",  and  now 
I  am  pasting  Mr.  Haviland-Burke's  letter  alongside  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  intolerant  spirit  so  appropriately 
condemned  in  that  excellent  article. 

When  Unionists  express  their  dread  of  intolerance 
under  a  Home  Rule  regime  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  they  are  thinking  solely  of  religious  persecution — 
of  the  unfair  treatment  of  Protestants  by  Catholics, 
and  the  too  obvious  retort  is  made  that  certain  sections 
of  Irish  Protestants  should  look  to  their  own  recent 
history  before  bringing  that  charge  against  others. 
Now  there  is  in  Ireland  a  shocking  amount  of  what 
you  aptly  call  "sectarian  nagging",  and  I  sometimes 
fear  that  we  are  getting  worse  rather  than  better  in 
that  respect  ;  but  that  is  not  exactly  what  is  dreaded 
by  Unionists  of  the  more  enlightened  sort.  It  is 
rather  the  paralysing  intolerance  of  any  expression  of 
opinion  which  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority — 
an  intolerance,  I  may  add,  which  presses  as  a  rule 
much  more  severely  on  educated  Catholics  than  on 
Protestants.  It  is  precisely  this  form  of  intolerance, 
fatal  to  national  growth  and  development,  that  is 


so  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Haviland-Burke's  letter. 
For  what  is  his  complaint  against  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  or,  rather,  what  is  his  justification  of  the 
campaign  of  calumny  carried  on  against  Sir  Horace 
ever  since  the  appearance  of  "  Ireland  in  the  New 
Century  "  ?  One  looks  in  vain  in  his  letter  for  even  an 
attempt  to  controvert  anything  the  author  has  said. 
The  charge  simply  is  that  being  in  a  public  position  he 
has  said  something  that  is  "unpopular",  and  to  say 
"unpopular"  things  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
You  may  tell  the  people  that  they  are  the  most 
glorious,  enlightened,  downtrodden,  virtuous  and 
patriotic  race  under  the  sun  and  you  are  all  right,  but 
if,  like  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  you  hint  that  in  some 
respects  they  are  lacking  in  civic  and  industrial  back- 
bone and  that  certain  developments  of  ultra-religiosity 
are  hurtful  to  the  national  character,  then  you  are  told 
that  you  are  "  wantonly  and  deliberately  insulting  the 
character  and  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  "  and  the  Cardinal  Primate  solemnly  denounces 
your  book  as  "  poison  " — admitting  incidentally  that  he 
has  not  read  it  !  What  is  that  but  an  illustration  of  your 
remark,  in  the  article  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  outset, 
that  "one  of  the  most  disquieting  signs  is  the  evident 
determination  of  responsible  exponents  of  Roman 
Catholic  opinion  to  draw  no  distinction  between  whole- 
sale attacks  on  their  faith  and  temperate  criticism  of  its 
influence  in  certain  regions  of  secular  life  ".  Put  more 
bluntly,  you  must  "  shout  with  the  crowd  "  or  you  will 
be  bludgeoned.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  intolerance, 
and  that  is  the  real  disease  lying  at  the  root  of  Irish 
public  life.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  may  be  right  or  he 
may  be  wrong  in  what  he  has  said.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  What  he  said  he  said  honestly,  tem- 
perately, and  openly.  And  the  result  is,  not  reply  or 
criticism  but  a  howl  of  execration  from  a  section  who 
"  combine  a  total  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
with  a  morbid  sensitiveness  for  their  own".  And  Mr. 
Haviland-Burke  as  an  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Ireland  that  is  to  be,  when  the  glorious  reign  of 
"  freedom  "  is  inaugurated,  has  not  a  word  of  censure  or 
rebuke  for  the  mud  throwers,  lay  or  clerical. 

Yours,  &c. 

Hibernicus. 


RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  April,  1905. 

Sir, — A  recent  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  was 
greatly  concerned  about  "  the  toleration  and  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  British  nation  to  cant,  hypocrisy 
and  superstition  ".  The  writer,  perhaps  unintention- 
ally, conveyed  the  impression  that  in  his  belief,  nothing 
better  than  the  religious  variants  he  condemned  was 
known  in  this  country.  Perhaps  on  the  other  hand 
he  simply  fell  into  a  foreigner's  mistake.  I  presume 
indeed  from  his  signature — begging  his  pardon  if  I  am 
wrong — that  the  writer  is  connected  with  France, 
where,  in  regard  to  religion,  the  clean  slate  is  aimed  at. 
The  French  Government  certainly  seem  possessed  of 
the  hapless  idea  that  the  paganising  of  their  country  is 
the  direct  road  to  national  bliss,  though  their  national 
history  lends  little  countenance  to  such  a  notion. 
However,  Paris  is  not  France,  and  every  well-wisher  of 
France — among  whom  we  may  all  be  counted  here — 
would  welcome  such  a  general  uprising  of  public 
spirit  in  that  country  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  official 
heathenism  which  has  already  been  suffered  too  long  to 
pursue  its  blighting  and  sinister  career.  Even  British 
superstition  so-called  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  rabid 
antipathy  to  religion. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Forbes. 


THE  ADEN  HINTERLAND  MEDALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  weeks  ago  you  alluded  to  the  anomaly 
of  not  granting  medals  for  the  Aden  Hinterland  opera- 
tions when  the  "  London  Gazette  "  had  published  a  list 
of  those  "  mentioned  in  despatches  ",  and  on  this  subject 
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I  also  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you  a  letter. 
This  point  has  now,  however,  been  much  more  clearly 
emphasised.  Various  distinctions — Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Orders  and  brevet  promotions — have  been  awarded 
to  those  who  had  been  "mentioned".  Clearly  then  if 
these  operations  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
such  a  course,  they  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  the  bestowal  of  a  medal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fair  Play. 

LORD   SALISBURY'S  ESSAVS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

50  Albemarle  Street,  17  April,  1905. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  in  nthe  "Saturday  Review" 
for  15  April  a  notice  of  the  two  volumes  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  essays.  I  make  no  comment  on  your 
criticism  of  these  books  save  to  assure  you  that  the 
publication  of  them  has  been  more  than  amply  justified 
by  the  spoken  and  written  opinions  expressed  by  a  very 
large  number  of  the  class  for  whom  these  volumes  were 
intended,  and  that  so  far  as  I  can  judge  those  opinions 
are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  essays.  You 
write  however  "when  Mr.  Murray  published  some 
months  ago  Lord  Salisbury's  '  Quarterly  Review ' 
articles  on  Reform  we  expressed  in  these  pages  our 
opinion",  &c.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  to  what 
book  you  refer  as  I  am  entirely  unconscious  of  having 
published  any  such  work. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Murray. 

I  We  referred  to  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review" 
of  January  1904,  reproducing  copious  extracts  from 
Lord  Salisbury's  contributions  to  that  Review  on 
Reform.  We  are  willing  to  give  Mr.  Murray  the 
benefit  of  the  difference  between  a  book  of  his  publish- 
ing and  an  article  in  a  Review  published  by  him.  It  is 
a  brilliant  controversial  point. — Ed.  S.R.] 


MENTAL  ISOLATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  March,  1905. 

Sir, — Allowing  that  many  minds  may  not  be  in 
unison  with  Maeterlinck's  view  of  the  sense  of  personal 
isolation  which  will  afflict  certain  spirits  through  the 
ages,  some  of  us  may  be  less  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Constable's  explanation  of  that  affliction  (as  given  in 
your  issue  4  February)  which  appears  to  be  that  the 
more  man  is  immersed  in  self  the  more  pronounced  is 
the  burden  of  inward  solitude.  But,  are  those  beings 
involved  in  labour  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
ambitions,  with  no  thought  that  yearns  for  human 
kind,  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  individuals  who 
carry  that  "  daily  famine  in  their  heart  "  ? 

Some  students  of  human  nature'  may  offer  a  larger 
solution  of  the  bitter  problem.  .  .  .  the  spiritual  isola- 
tion of  certain  types  of  mankind. 

Not  for  the  men  whose  pole-star  of  life  is  "self", 
moving  in  a  narrow  little  ring,  hardly  human  in  their 
self-sufficiency,  did  "  the  Sage  of  Concord  "  in  sympathy 
and  understanding  write  : 

"  How  pathetically  lonely  are  individual  souls.  .  .  . 
Dear  heart,  take  sadly  home  to  thee  this  lesson  .  .  .  the 
nearest  are  separated  by  impassable  barriers.  Some 
sympathies  unite  some  men  .  .  .  then  comes  the  tragedy 
of  limitation  .  .  .  and  we  are  as  the  poles  apart  !  " 

These  solitary  ones  of  singularity,  these  "  lone-of- 
souls  "  as  Eugenie  de  Guerin  termed  them,  often  seek 
companions  striving  to  give  their  individualities  play  in 
intercourse,  or  to  satisfy  their  emotional  necessities. 
They  vainly  dream  there  are  no  opinions  or  convictions 
which  would  not  be  sacrificed  by  them  in  their  eager- 
ness to  be  loved  for  it.  Ready  to  sell  their  individuality 
for  a  little  human  bread.  So  great  is  the  burden  of  the 
sense  of  "solitude  of  self"  which  has  weighed  the 
souls  of  the  greatest  of  our  race.  A.  L.  G. 


ANIMAL  MASONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— In  a  recent  issue  of  a  weekly  contemporary 
there  is  an  unsigned  article  on  "Animal  Masons".  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  who  was  the  author, 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  whoever  he  may  be,  he  has 
somewhat  transgressed  the  ethics  of  scientific  record. 
Over  two  columns  are  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
life  habits,  and  more  especially  the  breeding  habits,  of 
a  very  interesting  bird  found  in  Andalusia,  namely 
the  black  wheatear  (Dromolsea  leucura).  Colonel! 
Howard  Irby,  one  of  our  best-known  field  ornithologists, 
the  author  of  "The  Ornithology  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar",  published  in  1875,  described  the  peculiar 
habits  of  this  bird  in  building  a  stone  foundation  to  its 
nest.  During  the  years  1875-1880  I  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  same,  and  for  years  subsequently  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  studying  its  habits  and  nidifi- 
cations.  When,  in  1894,  Colonel  Irby  published  the 
second  edition  of  his  admirable  work,  all  my  field  notes 
of  the  years  1874-94  on  these  and  other  points  were 
incorporated,  and  amongst  other  things  much  informa- 
tion was  given  about  the  black  wheatear.  Last  week  I 
had  the  gratification  to  read  in  the  article  in  question  an 
account  of  this  bird's  nesting  taken  verbatim  from 
Colonel  Irby's  book,  but  strangely  enough  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  source  whence  such  informa- 
tion was  obtained.  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
deadly  accuracy  on  the  matter,  for  a  nest  is  described 
which  I  myself  found  in  a  cavern  in  the  Sierra  de  San 
Bartolome,  north  of  Tarifa,  when  with  Colonel  Irby, 
and  further  the  number  of  stones  in  the  nest  were 
counted  by  me  and  the  heaviest  were  weighed,  in  his 
presence.  Further,  I  made  a  most  careful  water-colour 
sketch  of  the  same  which  is  reproduced  with  great 
fidelity  in  his  book. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  writer's  general  state- 
ment of  these  interesting  facts,  and  naturally  enough, 
since  they  are  practically  taken  verbatim  from  Colonel 
Irby's  and  my  own  writings.  In  his  general  deductions 
written  around  Colonel  Irby's  book  however  he  is  not 
so  happy.  First,  the  black  wheatear  is  certainly  not 
a  true  spring  migrant,  since  it  is  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  winter  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Sierras  to  the  north. 
Possibly  some  few  may  migrate.  Secondly  the  writer 
naively  suggests  that  this  little  bird  could  hardly  lift 
the  stone  weighing  2  oz.,  which  I  myself  took  from  its 
nest  in  the  roof  of  a  cavern  some  hundreds  of  feet  up  in 
the  Sierra.  In  reply  to  this  I  can  only  say  that  the 
particular  pebble  objected  to  was  not  of  the  same  form 
of  stone  as  the  sandstone  cliff  in  which  was  the  cavern. 
But  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  marvellous  powers 
of  this  small  bird  to  lift  and  carry  stones  of  abnormal 
weight  has,  by  a  happy  chance,  only  recently  come  to 
my  notice. 

Last  month  I  inspected  several  nests  of  the  black 
wheatear  (of  last  year)  placed  in  weep-holes  high  up  in 
the  tunnels  of  the  railway  through  the  Sierras  north  of 
Gibraltar.  From  one  of  these  I  took  a  water-worn 
stone  weighing,  not  2  oz.,  but  2\  oz.,  and  measuring 
over  3  in.  in  length  by  i\  in.  in  breadth  and  §  in.  in 
thickness.  By  no  possible  means  could  this  have  been 
thrown  up  into  the  nest,  and  it  was  obvious  to  anybody 
who  inspected  the  place  that  it  had  been  obtained  from 
the  bed  of  the  mountain  torrent  some  30  to  40  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  railway  line  at  the  point  where  the  latter 
emerged  from  the  tunnel.  Other  stones  in  the  same 
nest  were  of  smaller  size,  but  water-worn  and  ob- 
viously from  the  same  locality  as  this  large  one,  whilst 
others  again  were  flakes  and  fragments  of  the  lime- 
stone rock  through  which  the  tunnel  had  been  bored, 
and  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  handiwork  of 
a  human  mason.  So  much  for  the  writer's  doubts  as 
to  the  bird  lifting  2  oz. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  where  this  habit  of 
devoting  a  column  of  a  Review  to  the  piracy— I  know 
of  no  better  word — of  other  naturalists'  work  is  to  end. 
The  casual  reader  would  naturally  imagine  that  this 
description  was  the  result  of  the  patient  watchings 
and  personal  experiences  of  the  writer,  whereas  all  the 
information  in  it  of  any  interest  is  coolly  appropriated 
"en  bloc  "from  Colonel  Irby's  Ornithology  without  a 
hint  as  to  its  source.  Willoughby  Verner. 
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REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  TOLSTOY. 

"Leo  Tolstoy.  Sevastopol  and  other  Stories."  Trans- 
lated by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude.  London : 
Constable.    1905.   2s.  6d.  net. 

"The  Plays."  Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude.    London :  Constable.    1905.  6s. 

"Resurrection."  Translated  by  Louise  Maude.  Lon- 
don: Constable.    1905.  6s. 

"What  is  Art?"  Translated  by  Aylmer  Maude. 
London:  Walter  Scott.    1898.    Is.  6d. 

"Essays  and  Letters."  Translated  by  Aylmer  Maude. 
The  World's  Classics.  London :  Grant  Richards. 
1904.    Is.  net. 

"The  Complete  Works  of  Count  Tolstoy."  Vols. 
I.-VIII.  Vol.  XII.:  "Fables  for  Children"; 
"Stories  for  Children";  "Moral  Tales."  Vol. 
XIII.:  "My  Confession"  and  "Critique  of  Dog- 
matic Theology."  Translated  by  Professor  L. 
Wiener.    London:  Dent.    1905.   3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

TWENTY  years  ago  Tolstoy  was  hardly  known 
outside  Russia.  We  remember  mentioning  his 
•existence  to  an  American  novelist  of  first  rank,  a  great, 
admirer  of  Turgenev,  who  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  believe  that  people  would  soon  come  to  recognise 
the  greater  power  of  Tolstoy.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Tolstoy  now  ?  Who  has  not  read  some  translation 
of  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata",  of  "Resurrection"  or  of 
the  essays  on  art,  morality,  and  religion  ?  The  stir 
produced  by  his  undaunted  challenge  of  conventional 
assumptions  has  perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  this 
amazing  popularity  as  the  artistic  merits  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  books,  but  the  result  cannot  be  con- 
tested. Tolstoy  stands  before  the  world  as  one  of  the 
few  whose  voice  always  commands  attention  and  makes 
men  think.  It  is  incongruous  to  see  this  Radical 
entered  among  the  Classics  of  the  World,  but  he  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  personality  of  our  time. 

No  wonder  that  more  than  usual  care  and  eagerness 
■should  be  bestowed  on  the  attempts  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory rendering   of  his  works.     Of  the  available 
translations  into  English  two  sets  deserve  particular 
attention   and   criticism — the   versions    prepared  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maude  and  by  Professor  L.  Wiener  of 
Harvard.   This  last  is  in  a  fair  way  to  leave  the  Maude 
translation  behind  in  regard  to  speed  of  production  : 
eight  volumes  of  a  complete  edition  have  been  already 
launched   and   these   volumes   comprise  "War  and 
Peace",  "Sevastopol"   and   the   smaller   tales,  the 
pedagogical  tracts,  &c.    The  rest  of  Tolstoy's  books 
will  probably  follow  with   the   same   rapidity.  The 
Maude  version  has  the  drawback  of  being  represented 
by  scattered  volumes  and  is  not  likely  to  vie  with 
the  American  enterprise  in  the  quickness  of  the  output. 
Yet  there   is  a  certain  hallow  of  canonic  succession 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maude's  work  which  cannot  be 
disregarded :   the  English  interpreters  have  been  in 
constant  personal  intercourse  with  the  author,  have 
submitted  difficult  and  doubtful  points   to  Tolstoy's 
judgment  and  have  earned  a  most  flattering  testimonial 
from  him.    In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  choose  between  the  two  versions  on  the 
ground  of  the  rapidity  of  production.    We  must  look 
carefully  at  their  ways  of  handling  the  text  and  at  their 
literary  effectiveness.    The  best  opportunity  for  com- 
parison is  presented  by  the  "Sevastopol"  and  some 
of  the  other  minor  tales,  as  these  appear  in  both  trans- 
',  3ations.    We  will  take  our  examples  chiefly  from  the 
"Sevastopol"   series,  only  occasionally  referring  to 
•other  works. 

The  task  of  rendering  Tolstoy's  words  in  English  is 
I  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one.  His  style  is  clear  and  his 
■sentences  not  involved,  but  his  speech  is  very  idiomatic  : 
j  he  draws  constantly  on  the  wealth  of  Russian  popular 
expression  and  does  it  in  a  thoroughly  natural  way, 
without  labour  or  affectation.  This  constitutes  a 
peculiar  charm  for  Russian  readers,  but  also  an 
obstacle  for  interpreters,  who  would  have  found  the 


polished,  abstract  language  of  a  literary  cosmopolitan 
easier  to  deal  with. 

Tolstoy's  peasants  and  soldiers  talk  all  the  varieties 
of  Russian  one  hears  among  the  people  of  different 
classes  and  provinces  of  the  Empire  :  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  mimic  these  variations  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  the  only  endeavour  of  the  translator  ouj.:ht 
to  be  to  express  certain  differences  of  colouring  by 
kindred  touches  in  English.  Professor  Wiener  docs 
too  little  and  Mr.  Maude  almost  too  much  in  this 
respect.  There  is  hardly  any  vernacular  flavour  left  in 
the  conversation  of  Platon  Karatayev,  as  rendered  by 
Mr.  Wiener  ("  War  and  Peace"  ;  Wiener's  translation, 
VIII.,  6iff.),  while  the  muddle-headed  Akim  of  the 
Power  of  darkness  is  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maude 
in  all  the  freaks  of  his  confused  loquacity  with  almost 
painful  insistence.  And  in  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
better  to  translate  literally  and  to  explain  than  to  sub- 
stitute an  approximate  English  equivalent.  A  private 
soldier  is  (by  some  people)  nicknamed  Tommy  in 
England,  but'  not  in  Russia,  where  the  characteristic 
"  Moscow"  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war 
(Maude,  "  Sevastopol  ",  37  ;  comp.  Wiener,  II.,  391). 

Apart  from  these  tantalising  dialectical  shades 
Tolstoy's  style  is  always  racy,  direct  and  simple,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  these  features  are  much  better  ren- 
dered in  the  Maude  than  in  the  Wiener  version.  The 
first  may  be  somewhat  cumbersome  at  times  through 
painstaking  attempts  to  do  justice  to  every  shade  of 
meaning,  but  on  the  whole  it  reads  as  straightforward 
English,  while  the  second  too  often  disturbs  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  reading  by  awkward  sentences  and  flashy 
expressions.  The  boy  watching  a  bomb  says  simply 
"  Look  !  where  it  has  burst !  "  (Maude),  while  Professor- 
Wiener  makes  him  say  "I  declare,  it  did  burst!" 
(comp.  II.,  423  :  "  I  declare,  she  is  not  dead  ").  A  boat 
is  being  "unevenly  propelled  by  awkward  soldiers" 
with  Wiener  and  "rowed  by  clumsy  soldiers,  who  do 
not  keep  stroke"  with  Maude.  "  Nikolayef  jerked 
the  reins,  clicked  his  tongue,  and  the  trap  rolled  on 
at  a  trot"  (Maude,  "Sevastopol",  37)  is  better  than 
"The  reins  began  to  be  pulled,  Nikolaev  smacked  his 
lips,  and  the  vehicle  started  at  a  gallop  "  (Wiener,  II., 
391).  To  "celebrate"  is  a  strange  expression  for 
carousing  ("  The  Cossacks",  Wiener,  II.,  102,  168). 

The  more  one  reads  both  translations,  the  more  one 
realizes  that  speed  has  often  been  haste  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Wiener.  He  knows  Russian  well  enough, 
and  if  he  actually  misunderstands  the  meaning  of  his 
author,  as  he  often  does,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  haste 
more  than  to  anything  else.  Here  is  the  description 
of  Ensign  Koseltzov  the  younger:  "Koseltzov  the 
second,  Vladimir,  very  much  resembled  his  brother 
Mikhaylo,  just  as  a  blooming  rosebush  resembles  a  de- 
floured'  brier.  .  .  .  Stately,  broad-shouldered  ....  he 
was  such  a  charming  boy,  as  he  stood  before  his 
brother,  that  he  [?]  could  stand  there  and  look  at  him 
for  a  long  time"  (W.  II.,  402).  Maude's  translation 
is  more  accurate  :  "  K.  secundus,  Vladimir,  was  very- 
like  his  brother  Michael,  but  it  was  the  likeness  of  an 
opening  rosebud  to  a  withered  dog-rose.  .  .  .  Straight, 
broad-shouldered  .  .  .,  he  was  such  a  pleasantly  pretty 
boy  that  one  could  not  help  wishing  to  look  and  look 
at  him  "  ("  Sevastopol  ",  41). 

Before  joining  the  troops  at  the  front  the  Koseltzovs 
have  a  characteristic  meeting  with  an  officer  of  the 
commissariat  and  an  army  contractor.  The  latter 
jeers  at  their  anxiety  to  get  to  Sevastopol.^  "What 
are  you  lacking  here  ?  "  said  the  elder  Koseltzov, 
addressing  him.  "You,  certainly,  are  having  an  easy- 
time  here!  "  (W.,  II.  412).  This  just  misses  the  point. 
"  What  have  you  to  complain  of?  As  if  you  were  not 
well  enough  off  here  "  (M.,  44)  is  nearer  the  mark.  S* As 
if  you  had  not  a  nice  life  here  ",  or  a  "  nice  time  of  it !  " 
would  hit  the  innuendo  even  better.  The  pathetic 
passage  relating  the  elder  Koseltzov's  end  is  marred 
in  Wiener's  version  by  a  careless  rendering  of  the 
dying  man's  last  thoughts.  "  Koseltzov  thought  with 
an  extremely  pleasant  sensation  of  self-satisfaction  of 
his  having  well  executed  his  duty,  of  having  for 
the  first  time  during  his  service  acted  well,  and  of 
having  no  cause  whatsoever  for  regret."  (W.  II.  467). 
This  is  not  only  awkwardly  put— Tolstoy  never  meant 
to  imply  that  Koseltzov  had  never  acted  well  before  ; 
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he  expresses  something  very  different  and  rare— 
the  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction  at  having  acted 
thoroughly  well,  and  Maude's  version  does  justice  to 
this  intention;  "that  for  the  first  time  during  his 
whole  service  he  had  acted  as  well  as  was  pos- 
sible, and  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with " 
("Sevastopol  62). 

In  some  cases  misunderstandings  arise  from  want 
of  information  on  special  points.  An  ensign  is  asked, 
according  to  Professor  Wiener,  to  what  "corps "he 
belongs,  and  answers  that  he  is  from  the  "Yeoman's 
regiment "  !  The  latter  term  would  be  difficult  to 
translate  into  Russian,  and  what  is  really  meant  is  a 
military  college  called  the  Nobles'  regiment  (comp. 
Maude,  39).  The  decisive  assault  of  the  Allies  was 
directed  against  the  second,  third,  and  fifth-bastions  and 
the  Malakhov  Mound,  not  against  the  second,  third  and 
fifth  bastions  of  the  Malakhov  Mound  (W.,  II.,  461  ; 
comp.  M.,  60).  In  the  "  Cossacks,"  Olenin  feels  disap- 
pointed not  because  he  does  not  see  "  chestnut  steeds  " 
among  other  things,  but  because  he  fails  to  see 
Caucasian  mantles — "  burki "  (W.,  II.,  232).  The 
Cossacks  advancing  against  the  mountaineers  do  not 
"spread  hay"  for  protection  against  bullets,  but  push 
a  cart  loaded  with  hay  (W.,  II.,  299). 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  or  two  flaws  of  the 
Maude  version  which  ought  not  to  have  occurred. 
Some  patriotic  lines  at  the  end  of  the  first  Sevastopol 
sketch  have  not  been  translated  in  this  edition  (M.,  16; 
comp.  W.,  II.,  329).  We  are  told  that  Tolstoy  himself 
wanted  to  leave  them  out.  The  Russian  text  published 
recently  has  got  them,  however,  and  as  long  as  they 
are  not  removed  from  it,  no  translator  has  the  right 
to  omit  them.  Another  passage  left  out  in  Maude's 
translation  occurs  in  the  dispute  between  the  station- 
master  and  travelling  officers  in  the  third  tale.  One  of 
these  latter  uses  words  which  imply  that  he  is  very 
near  addressing  the  station-master  bv  "  thou"  instead 
of  "you"  (M.,  38;  comp.  W.,  "il.,  396).  This 
possible  "  dar  del  tu  "  is  a  touch  of  rudeness  which 
cannot  be  rendered  in  English,  but  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  any  Englishman  who  knows  French,  German, 
or  Italian.  Anyhow  such  omissions  are  unwarrant- 
able, and  it  must  be  added  that  they  are  quite 
exceptional. 

On  the  whole  a  careful  study  of  both  translations 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Professor  Wiener's  version 
wants  a  good  deal  of  revision  in  order  to  be  made 
fitting  in  style  and  accurate.  The  version  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maude,  though  somewhat  laboured,  is  altogether 
more  carefully  done. 


CROMWELL'S  FIFTH  MONARCHIST  RIVAL. 

"  Thomas  Harrison,  Regicide  and  Major-General."  By 
C.  K.  Simpkinson.  Temple  Biographies.  London: 
Dent.   1905.   4s.  6d.  net. 

"  "  I  "HE  greate  objection  to  be  made  against  this 
J-  Government  was  because  it  had  a  parliament  in  it, 
whereby  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  whereas  all 
power  belongs  to  Christ."  The  person  (forthwith 
removed  to  rigorous  incarceration  at  Carisbrooke)  who 
thus  defended  the  divine  right  of  godly  rulers  against 
parliamentary  and  popularly  derived  government  was 
not  King  Charles  but  the  principal  procurer  of  his 
death.  My  Lord  Protector,  it  seems,  "when  the  little 
parliament  was  dissolved,  tooke  the  crown  from  off  the 
head  of  Christ,  and  put  it  upon  his  owne  ".  Now  the 
Little,  otherwise  called  Barebone's,  parliament  was  a 
theocracy,  mystically  numbering  144  (in  the  first  idea 
70)  members,  which  Thomas  Harrison  had  himself 
created  out  of  a  constituency  consisting  entirely  of 
the  gathered  churches,  no  free-born  Briton  being 
allowed  a  vote  till  he  had  given  a  proof  that  he  was 
duly  called  to  saintdom.  This  had  not  been  at  all  to 
the  mind  of  the  Long  Parliament  Rump,  the  members 
of  which  had  looked  forward  to  an  indeterminate 
enjoyment  of  place  and  pay  ;  nor  had  it  jumped  with 
the  views  of  his  Highness,  till  he  saw  the  likelihood 
of  being  ousted  from  the  protectorship  of  England 
by  his  more  resolute  and  single-minded  lieutenant. 
"Harrison's   faction",    writes    a   good   authority  in 


March  1653,  "  is  much  the  stronger".  Once  convinced 
of  this,  the  great  opportunist  went  down  with  Harrison 
and  a  force  of  pikemen  to  the  honourable  House  and 
put  an  end  to  its  prating.  Omnia  Van — itas  !  Harrison 
fetched  down  the  Speaker,  and  Oliver  bundled  out  mace 
and  members  and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  rather  to  slay  him  than 
to  put  him  to  the  doing  of  this  work.  Why  could  not 
Harrison  have  waited  the  Lord's  leisure?  It  was  little 
comfort  that  godly  ex-troopers  sent  up  admiring  ad- 
dresses— "  My  Lord,  what  are  you  that  you  should  be 
the  instrument  to  translate  this  nation  from  the  hands 
of  corrupt  persons  to  the  Saints  ? "  He  knew  the 
translation  was  not  his  doing  but  his  "  deceitful  and 
slippery  "  rival's,  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he  could  shake 
himself  free  of  the  major-generals,  Cromwell  deter- 
mined to  be  rid.  Bottomless  Lambert  intrigued  against 
both. 

When  the  new  assembly  met  in  a  state  of  impassioned 
exaltation,  and  had  resolved  that  "  special  care  was  to 
be  taken  that  no  officer  should  be  imployed  or  admitted 
into  their  service  but  such  as  they  were  first  well  satis- 
fied of  their  real  godliness  ",  Oliver  resigned  his  dictator- 
ship into  their  hands,  but  was  reappointed  on  the 
Council  of  State.  So  far  he  was,  as  his  son  said, 
the  major-generals'  kickshaw.  But  Harrison's  star 
had  already  begun  to  wane.  His  picked  Sanhedrim 
included,  alas  !  spies  and  trepanners.  Lillburne  and 
the  Levellers  protested  from  prison  against  the  rights 
of  all  Englishmen  being  monopolised  by  a  few  military 
groups,  though  Mr.  Simpkinson  points  out  that  this 
franchise  might  compare  favourably  with  the  strictly 
limited  electorate  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  who  chose 
the  Long  Parliament,  that  commercial  class  which 
;  "  detested  the  government  of  Strafford  and  Laud  more 
I  from  vexation  at  their  failure  to  control  affairs  than 
j  from  any  sense  of  persecution ".  The  Anglican  bulk 
;  of  the  nation  for  many  years  had  "  had  no  share  in  the 
;  choice  of  members ".  One  upstart  tyranny  was  as 
good  as  another.  All  the  dominant  factions,  Presby- 
terian, Erastian,  Independent,  were  agreed  that  "Jesus 
hath  bled"  for  only  a  minority  of  Englishmen,  and  that 
the  earth  and  its  fulness  was  theirs  only.  The  "  people 
!  to  be  governed  by  the  people  "  were  the  other  people. 
Nevertheless  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  army  was 
weakening.  The  Presbyterians  saw  they  had  pulled 
;  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  non  sibi  sed  inimicis.  The 
Levellers  asked  why  freemen  should  be  ruled  arbitrarily 
by  the  saints  "as  the  poor  slavish  peasants  in  France 
are  dealt  with  ".  So  one  day  Speaker  Rous  and  forty 
members  waited  on  the  Lord  General  to  resign  back  to 
him  "the  power  we  have  received  from  him",  and 
Cromwell's  soldiers  hustled  out  the  others.  The  fifth 
monarchy  was  over.  The  fourth  monarchy  was 
resumed.  The  Beast,  the  Bastard  of  Ashdod,  had  once 
more  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

The  Restoration  found  Harrison  in  gaol.  His  work 
was  a  failure.  His  purge  of  Wales  had  come  to 
nothing.  "  A  very  gallant,  deserving,  heavenly  man  ", 
wrote  Roger  Williams,  "but  most  high  flown  for  the 
kingdom  of  saints  "  ;  and  that  millennial  kingdom  lasted 
only  some  seven  months.  His  opinions  and  acts  are 
at  least  as  "  unsufferable  "  to  us  as  they  were  to  his 
self-seeking  and  unctuous  contemporaries  ;  but  we  are 
all  the  more  disposed  to  judge  the  man  fairly.  Can 
he  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  an  honest  intran- 
sigeant,  a  single-minded  fanatic  ?  His  soldierly 
intrepidity  is  sullied  by  certain  atrocious  cruelties. 
If  these  be  excused  as  fanaticism,  a  charge  which 
cannot  be  made  to  square  with  stern  enthusiasm  for 
righteousness  is  that  he  made  gain  of  godliness, 
amassing  a  large  fortune  out  of  lands,  parliamentary 
grants  of  money,  lucrative  posts  and  profits,  and  the 
plunder  of  squires  and  clergy.  In  this  nest-feathering, 
as  Mr.  Simpkinson  remarks,  he  had  the  countenance  of 
most  of  the  puritan  leaders,  of  Vane,  of  Bradshaw,  and 
of  the  Cromwell  family.  A  more  curious  inconsistency 
in  a  stern  republican  was  his  love  of  finery.  This  was 
absurdly  noticeable  when,  the  day  before  a  visit  from 
the  Spanish  envoy,  Harrison  read  the  House  a  homily, 
admonishing  members  to  shine  before  the  nations  not  in 
gold  or  silver  or  worldly  bravery,  unbecoming  saints, 
but  in  wisdom  righteousness  and  justice.  Next  day 
everyone  appeared  in  plain  black  except  Harrison,  who 
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placed  himself  under  the  Speaker's  chair,  conspicuous  in 
a  scarlet  habit  laden  with  gold  and  silver  clinquant  and 
lace.  "  But  this  ",  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  was  part  of 
his  weakness  ;  the  Lord  at  last  lifted  him  above  these 
earthly  elevations  ". 

Greater  villains  than  Harrison  escaped  the  halter  in 
1660,  though  we  do  not  think  the  better  of  him  at  his 
trial  for  screening  himself  under  the  authority  of  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  Rump,  whose  orders,  even 
for  violating  the  Sovereign's  person,  could  not,  he  de- 
fiantly maintained,  be  questioned  in  a  court  of  law. 
But  there  could  be  no  possible  amnesty  for  him.  He 
declared  that  the  King's  apprehensions  of  secret  assas- 
sination had  been  baseless.  Everything  was  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Morley, 
however,  has  no  doubt  that  the  King's  life  was  in 
peril  at  Hampton  Court.  If  Harrison  was  no  mid- 
night stabber,  it  was  his  ferocious  energy  which 
carried  through  the  most  awful  act  in  English  history, 
and  Mr.  Simpkinson  allows  that  his  fair  and  dignified 
trial  ended  in  the  only  possible  way.  He  was  executed 
at  Charing  Cross  in  view  of  the  Banqueting  House 
where  he  had  slain  the  King  whom  afterwards  he 
buried  like  a  dog.  His  biographer  has  given  his  career 
a  coat  of  whitewash,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  conceal 
the  main  features  of  an  extraordinary  character. 


PEACE  THAT  WAS  NO  PEACE. 

"  History  of  the  German  People  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  By  Johannes  Janssen.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  A.  M.  Christie.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,    1905.  25s. 

TT  is  less  than  two  years  since  the  appearance  of 
-*-  Volumes  V.  and  VI.  of  the  English  version  of  Dr. 
Janssen's  magnum  opus,  and  the  two  further  Volumes 
VII.  and  VIII.,  representing  the  translation  of  Volume 
IV.  of  the  original  work,  carry  on  the  grim  story  over 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  so-called  Reli- 
gious Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  to  1580.  The  period 
covered  is  unfortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
perfect  symmetry,  too  short.  Historically  it  is  the 
opening  of  the  epoch  which  used  to  be  termed  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  and  not  an  epoch  in  itself.  In 
another  sense  it  is  too  long,  for  in  but  a  few  brief 
years  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  this  famous 
Peace  was  no  peace  at  all,  and  in  reality  only  an  armis- 
tice in  the  great  struggle  drawing  inexorably,  inevitably 
on  towards  the  Thirty  Vears'  War. 

In  these  latest  volumes  the  author  rightly  relies  as 
much  as  ever  on  contemporary  documents,  letters, 
despatches,  diaries,  sermons  and  tracts,  and  he  even 
goes  further  than  before  in  making  them  tell  their  own 
story.  Probably  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
some  three-quarters  of  the  text  consists  of  direct 
quotations  from  these  sources,  skilfully  if  sometimes 
rather  slenderly  connected  by  the  author,  whose  judg- 
ment seems  generally  suspended  or  at  least  cowed 
before  the  outspoken  criticisms  and  verdicts  of  the 
actors  themselves.  Of  the  thoroughness  of  his  industry 
and  research  however  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Merely 
to  marshal  and  organise  so  vast  a  mass  of  material  as 
the  research  students  of  German  and  Austrian  univer- 
sities are  now  unearthing  in  every  second-rate  provincial 
town  throughout  both  empires  is  an  exacting  task, 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  keeping  a  clear  course  for  the  reader  through  the 
crowd  of  names  and  details  is  not  wholly  met. 

Indeed  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  on  any  but  the 
broadest  lines  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  definite  trend  of 
religious  or  political  development  in  the  general  welter. 
The  central  figure  of  Charles  V.  had  vanished  for  ever 
behind  the  doors  of  the  Spanish  monastery  of  S.  Just. 
He  had  fought  to  the  end  against  the  Reformation  and 
all  its  works  and  had  failed.  At  his  son  Ferdinand's 
instance  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  met  to  discuss  terms 
of  peace  which  should  be  "  constant,  enduring,  un- 
conditional and  for  ever  and  ever  valid  ".  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  to  accept  the  position  such  as  it 
then  existed.  The  Protestants  were  to  keep  what  they 
had  got,  the  Catholics  to  leave  them  their  spoils  but 
protected  by  the  Reservatum   Ecclesiasticum,  under 


which  the  great  Catholic  Princes  of  the  Church  could 
only  change  their  creed  at  the  expense  of  their  dignities 
and  possessions.  Most  important  of  all  the  principle  of 
"  Cujus  regio,  ejus  religio  "  was  finally  established.  The 
all-wise  potentates,  clerical  and  lay,  were  to  decide  what 
should  be  the  faiths  of  their  peoples.  The  liberty  of 
conscience  of  the  subject  was  not  even  thought  of  ;  but 
at  least  he  became  free  to  settle  in  the  dominions  of  a 
co-religionist,  even  if,  as  the  rival  faiths  advanced  and 
receded,  that  involved  a  perpetual  change  of  scenery. 
"The  consciences  of  my  subjects  are  mine",  declared 
the  Protestant,  or  rather  Calvinist,  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederick  III.  He  is  good  enough  to  give  us  his 
reasons.  "This  we  do  decree  and  insist  on,  because  it 
is  known  to  us  that  our  religion  is  the  right  and  true 
one  and  that  we  rulers  are  not  justified  in  allowing  our 
subjects  to  depart  from  it."  On  the  whole  his  argu- 
ments are  less  convincing  than  his  methods  of  enforcing 
his  conclusion. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  scarcely  promulgated 
before  they  were  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  religious 
question  still  loomed  larger  than  all  others  in  middle 
Europe,  and  disputes  at  once  broke  out  again,  especi- 
ally in  the  Protestant  camp.  The  bitterness  of  the  con- 
troversies on  dogmatic  and  theological  questions  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  Protestant  pastors  at  this 
time  passes  all  understanding.  Menius  of  Gotha  pro- 
claimed that  the  theologian  Flacius  Illyricus  "belonged 
to  the  category  of  unclean  swine  hungering  after  filth  ". 
"  Menius",  it  was  promptly  retaliated,  "was  wholly 
possessed  by  devils  and  was  more  wicked  and  abomi- 
nable than  any  cut-throat  rascal  who  had  abandoned 
himself  wholly  to  Satan  ".  The  terms  of  the  more 
polemical  tracts  on  such  vexed  and  burning  questions 
as  free  will  and  original  sin  are  still  more  outspoken 
and  generally  have  to  remain  veiled  in  the  decent 
obscurity  of  the  dead  language  in  which  they  were 
written.  Theological  questions  held  the  field  among  all 
classes.  "  Are  you  an  Occident  or  a  Substanzioner  ?  " 
the  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  used  to  ask  one 
another,  and  the  arguments  were  invariably  punctuated 
with  broken  heads.  The  personal  rectitude  of  their 
doctrinal  opponents  was  above  all  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  and  anxious  inquiry  for  all  parties.  And  here 
a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.  Inspectors  of  morals 
were  sent  out  by  various  congregations  to  spy  and  report 
on  the  moral  conditions  of  neighbouring  parishes  and 
their  incumbents.  If  the  pastor  was  absent  and  there- 
fore unheard  in  his  defence  there  was  a  fair 
field  for  the  zealous  inspector  and  a  highly  coloured 
memorandum  would  be  submitted  to  the  authorities 
and  afterwards  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
State,  which  modern  historians  are  now  engaged  in 
collating  and  examining.  Indeed  there  seems  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  many  of  the  worst  accusations 
levelled  against  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  period  by 
the  friends  of  marriage  among  the  priesthood,  and 
generally  accepted  both  at  the  time  and  since,  were 
grossly  exaggerated.  This  question  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  which  had  played  so  important  a  part  in 
earlier  Lutheran  days  again  came  up  for  decision  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  was  galvanised  into  renewed 
life  in  1562.  Here,  in  an  assembly  carefully  packed  by 
the  Pope,  it  was  ultimately  decreed  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  unmarried  clerics  could  not  be  obtained  for 
the  functions  of  the  four  minor  orders  married  ones 
might  then  be  received,  but  that  clerics  of  the  higher 
orders  must  not  be  allowed  to  marry. 

The  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
attacked  the  Bible,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the 
traditional  and  accepted  views  of  redemption,  grace 
and  justification,  purgatory  and  the  veneration  of  saints, 
indulgence  and  confession  ;  but  the  reformers,  left  to 
some  extent  to  their  own  resources,  found  almost  as 
many  pretty  quarrels  to  pick  among  themselves  and 
soon  abandoned  dialectic  and  invective  for  more  vio- 
lent measures.  It  was  an  age  of  sects.  Anabaptists, 
Sacramentarians,  Zwinglians,  Calvinists,  Libertines, 
Flacians,  Substantialists,  all  at  one  time  or  another 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  views,  and  set  them- 
selves to  extirpate  the  heresies  which  did  not  happen 
to  form  their  special  creed.  Perhaps  the  most  regret- 
able  incidents  in  connexion  with  these  outbursts,  which 
were  especially  frequent   in  the   Palatinate  and  the 
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Netherlands,  were  the  wholesale  destructions  of  price- 
less works  of  art.  Orders  were  given  to  break  in 
pieces  the  sculptures,  to  daub  all  the  paintings  with 
black,  and  to  destroy  all  windows  that  had  painted 
glass.  In  Antwerp,  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
Gueux  ",  pictures  were  cut  to  pieces,  embroideries  torn 
and  exquisite  chasubles  of  velvet  and  silk  adorned 
with  pearl  and  coral,  were  carried  off  to  make  hoods 
and  bodices  for  the  spoilers'  wives.  In  Flanders  alone 
four  hundred  churches  were  destroyed  and  libraries 
innumerable,  with  all  their  valuable  manuscripts. 
Count  John  of  Orange-Nassau,  it  is  recorded,  himself 
laid  hands  on  a  life-sized  gilt  figure  of  Our  Lady  and 
struck  the  statue  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  his  sword. 
It  is  to  these  and  subsequent  outbreaks  that  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  early  Flemish  art  history,  with 
its  huge  lacunas  and  baffling  problems  both  of  omission 
and  commission,  is  largely  due. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
these  volumes  is  that  dealing  with  the  labours  of  the 
representatives  of  the  newly  founded  Order  of  Jesus 
in  Germany.  Indeed  Dr.  Janssen  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  all  work  of  Catholic  reform  that  has  any 
permanence  there  owes  its  origin  to  the  three  great 
Jesuit  protagonists  Faber,  Jajus  and  Bobadilla.  The 
author's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  "  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises "  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  severe.  He  brands 
•them  as  "one  of  the  plainest  and  baldest  specimens  of 
ascetic  writing  ever  published  ".  Loyola  had  made  no 
claim  to  literary  qualities  in  his  book,  which  he  properly 
described  as  "a  sort  of  athletics,  a  running  and  walk- 
ing for  the  soul ".  Its  object  was  indeed  nothing  less 
than  to  train  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  a  steady  course 
of  drill  to  habits  of  absolute  obedience,  an  obedience 
that  was  to  become  almost  hypnotic  and  instinctive. 
The  history  of  the  following  century  bears  witness  to 
the  triumph  of  his  system. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WORTHY. 

•'The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Richard  Southey  K.C.M.G." 
By  the  Hon.  Alex.  Wilmot.  London  :  Sampson  Low. 
1905.  15s. 

THE  long  life  of  Sir  Richard  Southey,  who  was  born 
in  1808  and  died  on  22  July,  1901,  practically 
covered  the  period  of  the  British  occupation  of  South 
Africa,  that  is  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  His  father, 
George  Southey,  was  one  of  the  six  thousand  settlers 
who  were  sent  out  to  the  Cape  by  our  Government  in 
the  year  1820.  How  great  was  the  distress  in  England 
at  that  period  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  these  six 
thousand  were  chosen  out  of  ninety  thousand  applicants. 
On  the1  arrival  of  the  settlers  in  their  new  home  (in 
those  days  it  took  three  months  to  get  there),  they 
met  with  many  hardships.  Rarely,  however,  has  the 
British  Government  done  more  wisely  than  when  it  I 
determined  on  their  emigration.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  step  which  introduced  so  considerable  a  leaven  of 
English  blood  into  the  Cape,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Colony  might  have  been  changed  ;  perhaps  before  now 
;t  would  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

Richard  Southey  began  his  South  African  career 
on  a  farm  near  Grahamstown,  where  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  a  merchant's  clerk.  Afterwards 
he  devoted  himself  to  trading  and  hunting,  and  then 
to  farming  again.      In   1834,  the   year   of  the  out- 
break of  the  Kaffir  war,  we  find  him  a  lieutenant  in  a 
mounted  corps.    The  times  were  dangerous  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  farm  with  his  wife  and  children,  j 
while  his  nearest  neighbour,  who  delayed  a  few  hours,  | 
was   murdered  by  the  Kaffirs.     At  the  end  of  the  [ 
war,  in  1835,  his  services  were   recognised   by  an 
appointment  as  Resident  Agent  to  some  native  tribes,  j 
but  on  the  reversal  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  policy  j 
(the  history  of  South  Africa  is  one  long  tale  of  such 
reversals)  his  services  were  dispensed  with  and  for  ten 
years  he  retired  into  private  life.    On  the  return  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  whom  in  former  days  he  had  known 
when  he  was  Colonel  Smith,  as  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Colony  in  1847,  he  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Governor,  and  from  that  time  his  political  career 


may  be  said  to  commence.  To  follow  it  in  detail  would 
be  to  summarise  the  recent  history  of  South  Africa. 
Ultimately,  in  1864,  Mr.  Southey  was  appointed  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  Colony,  an  office  he  held  until  re- 
sponsible government  was  established  in  1872,  when 
he  retired  on  a  pension.  In  the  same  year,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  he  undertook  the 
government  of  Griqualand  West,  where  the  diamond- 
mines  had  just  been  discovered,  and  in  that  position  he 
endured  many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  diggers  and 
agitators,  including  the  notorious  Fenian,  Aylvvard. 
In  1875  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  a  Governor  of  somewhat 
timid  and  vacillating  character,  removed  him  from  the 
office  of  which  he  had  begged  his  acceptance,  apparently 
for  the  offence,  of  having  done  his  duty  with  patience 
and  fearlessness.  Still  Mr.  Southey's  energies  were 
not  exhausted,  for  in  1876  he  became  member  for 
Grahamstown  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  from  which  he 
retired  at  the  end  of  1878.  In  1891  he  was  made  a 
K.C.M.G.,  and  in  1901  he  died. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
cannot  be  called  very  distinguished,  was  certainly  of  the 
highest  character  and  who  played  many  parts  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  Mr. 
Wilmot's  method  of  recording  it  cannot  be  altogether 
commended.    It  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  432  closely 
printed  pages  filled  out  with  letters  of  great  length, 
many  of  them  comparatively  unimportant,  are  too  much 
for  their  subject,  and  the  more  so  that  most  of  these 
letters  are  written  not  by,  but  to,  Sir  Richard  Southey. 
A  short  and  clear  account  of  that  officer's  career  would 
have  been  much  preferable  and  more  easily  digested  by 
the  reader.    Also  greater  care  might  have  been  taken 
with  the  proofs.    Thus  Mr.  Southey  can  scarcely  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  carpets  and  covers  for  furni- 
i  ture  "  to  the  newly-appointed  Governor,  Sir  H.  Barkly  ", 
\  in  the  year  1902.    Nor  if  Sir  Richard  died  on  July  22, 
i  1901,  could  his  funeral  well  have  been  deferred  until 
i  July  23,  1902.    We  admit,  however,  the  industry  shown 
i  by  Mr.  Wilmot  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  which, 
!  as  he  himself  states,  must  have  been  an  "  extremely 
arduous  "  task. 

Froude  in  his  "  Short  Studies"  describes  Southey  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  South  Africa,  and  one 
of  his  own  brothers  sums  up  his  character  by  saying 
that  the  leading  traits  of  his  character  were  determina- 
tion and  self-control  and  that  about  him  there  was  no 
tendency  towards  half-measures.  He  adds  that  he  was 
never  disturbed  even  by  the  most  -severe  attacks  ; 
that  he  was  not  a  brilliant  debater,  but  that  his  speeches 
carried  conviction  "  for  the  reason  it  was  known  that 
he  never  uttered  anything  tainted  by  falsehood  ". 

This  is  exactly  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  his  life. 


NOVELS. 

"Chun-kwang:  a  Tale  of  Chinese  Love  and  Tragedy.-' 
By  Oliver  G.  Ready.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1905.  6s. 

This  pleasantly  written  tale  will  give  European 
readers  a  better  insight  into  Chinese  life  and  society 
than  many  more  pretentious  books.  We  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  romance  of  Chun-kwang  and  Yi'i-wen, 
as  well  as  in  the  episodes  illustrative  of  Chinese  cha- 
racter and  customs  that  are  woven  easily  and  naturally 
into  the  story  of  their  career.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  cousins  are  often  allowed  so  much  unrestrained 
intercourse  at  a  susceptible  age  :  betrothals  arranged 
absolutely  without  reference  to  the  young  people  con- 
cerned presuppose  greater  precautions  against  the 
development  of  irresponsible  affection.  Nor  do  parents 
often,  we  fancy,  commit  themselves  to  an  engage- 
ment which  is  nearly  as  binding  as  marriage  without 
contriving  to  learn  more  about  a  suitor  than  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chu  knew  about  Yang  Chen-wu.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  the  author's  purpose  that  his  person- 
ages should  stand  out  distinctly,  and  both  people  and 
incidents  are  natural  if  sharply  drawn.  The  betrothal 
and  marriage  ceremonies  with  their  entanglements ; 
the  trial  of  Chun-kwang  with  the  lavish  bribery  and 
quaint  side-scenes  ;  the  surge  of  the  Taepings  down 
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the  Yangts/e  Valley,  With  the  incidental  dispersal  of 
families  and  distortion  of  careers — all  is  graphically 
desi  ribed  and  (what  is  specially  to  the  point)  described 
from  a  Chinese  point  of  view.  The  so-called  "ironing 
cannon"  by  which  Yang  Chen-wu  was  ultimately  done 
to  death  is  not  a  recognised  Chinese  implement  of 
torture  ;  but  much  that  was  abnormal  may  have  hap- 
pened at  the  time  in  Nanking. 

"  Mrs.  Galer's  Business."  By  W.  Pett  Ridge.  London  : 
Methuen.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge  knows  his  business  when  he  depicts 
life  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  London,  but  he 
seems  to  be  without  the  constructive  power  necessary 
for  the  making  of  a  novel.  "  Mrs.  Galer's  Business" 
might  have  become  an  effective  story  in  Mr.  George 
Gissing's  hands,  while  episodes  in  it  could  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  its  author  had  he  been  content 
to  leave  them  as  sketches  or  impressions.  But  there 
is  not  enough  plot  to  carry  the  narrative  along,  and 
the  facetiousness  to  be  extracted  from  dialogues  be- 
tween Mrs.  Galer's  neighbours  in  Clerkenwell  soon 
palls  upon  the  reader.  The  heroine,  a  plucky,  cheery 
little  laundress,  on  the  death  of  her  drunken  husband, 
hopes  that  her  laundry  business  and  her  only  child  will 
in  combination  bring  her  happiness.  But  the  boy, 
starting  as  somewhat  of  a  scamp,  is  got  hold  of  by  a 
schoolmaster,  develops  his  brains,  and  turns  into  a 
noxious  prig  ashamed  of  his  origin.  Mrs.  Galer's 
heart  is  sufficiently  captivated  by  a  gentlemanly  swindler 
to  make  her  impervious  to  the  wooing  of  an  honest 
railway  porter,  and  when  the  swindler  departs  she  is 
left  her  business  for  consolation.  Once  or  twice  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge  is  on  the  verge  of  an  interesting  situation, 
but  he  always  shirks  the  development  and  hastens  back 
to  the  unprofitable  gossip  of  respectable  mean  streets. 

"  Mouncey  and  Others:  a  Volume  of  Short  Stories."  By 
A.  Fraser  Lovat.  Glasgow :  David  Bryce  and  Son. 
1904.   2s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  at  least  no  want  of  variety  in  the  themes 
that  have  attracted  Mr.  Fraser  Lovat,  but  his  treat- 
ment of  them  is  undistinguished,  and  the  sentimentality 
of  the  Kailyard  school  lies  heavy  on  his  work.  When 
the  scapegrace  Mouncey  was  caned  by  the  conventional 
dominie,  and  "  the  sinewy  cane  leapt  in  mid-air  and 
fell  on  the  pink  flesh  like  the  call  of  a  ptarmigan  in 
distress",  we  entertained  hopes  of  a  new  note,  so  to 
say,  which  would  by  picturesque  imagery  atone  for  a 
certain  confusion  in  phrasing,  but  the  story  soon 
assumed  an  Ian  Maclaren  tinge,  and  further  research 
showed  that,  whether  dealing  with  episodes  of  the 
'Forty-Five,  with  a  modern  mining  village,  or  with  the 
inner  life  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  the  author  has 
not  discovered  a  path  of  his  own.  The  straining  after 
vivid  description  merely  adds  an  additional  air  of  un- 
reality to  the  work.  With  Stevenson  the  quest  for  the 
right  word  never  was  allowed  to  replace  dramatic  or 
historic  correctness,  but  Mr.  Lovat  plays  curious  pranks 
when  he  essays  a  story  about  Scottish  gipsies.  The 
date  is  not  stated,  but  the  gipsies  use  the  bow  and 
arrows,  and  sanctuary  is  to  be  found  in  a  monastery 
inhabited  apparently  by  priests  and  nuns.  (They  are 
virtuous  folk,  though  one  trembles  to  think  what  John 
Knox  would  have  said  of  such  an  institution.)  But  no 
sooner  have  we  settled  down  in  acquiescence,  content 
to  accept  such  a  picture  of  pre-Reformation  days  if  only 
it  be  turned  to  good  account,  than  a  Sister  enters 
"  bearing  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  and  a  plate  of  toasted 
muffins  ".  Really  an  author  who  shows  acquaintance 
with  dominies  should  do  better  than  this  :  had  his 
Mouncey  blundered  so  badly  no  simile  less  than  the 
cackle  of  a  capercailzie  in  consternation  had  sufficed  to 
describe  the  resultant  leap  of  the  cane. 

"  A  Daughter  of  Kings."  By  Katharine  Tynan.  London : 
Eveleigh  Nash.   1905.  6s. 

Miss  Tynan  is  an  inveterate  match-maker  ;  there  are 
no  less  than  nine  love-affairs,  all  ending  in  happy 
marriages,  in  this  her  latest  and  somewhat  unsatisfac- 
tory story.  The  plot  is  full  of  unlikely  coincidences, 
and  lovers  and  sweethearts  are  provided  in  the  most 
perfunctory  manner  for  the  various  characters  ;  one 
inconvenient  cousin  being  paired  off  with  the  queen  of 
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a  Pacific  island — so  that  his  fiancee  Anne  "  the  daughter 
of  kings  may  marry  her  middle-class  millionaire  em- 
ployer. There  arc  some  pleasant  sketches  of  Irish  life, 
but  Miss  Tynan  is  less  happy  in  her  treatment  of  "  high 
life  "  and  there  is  far  too  much  insistence  on  class  dis- 
tinctions, though  the  moral  of  the  book  is  evidently 
intended  to  prove  that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  ". 

"  An  Instinctive    Criminal."     By  Gilbert  Coleridge. 
London :    Treherne.    1905.  6s. 

The  "  instinctive  criminal  ",  who  poisons  two  wives 
and  attempts  to  poison  a  third,  is  unhappily  to  be  met 
with  in  those  columns  of  the  newspaper  which  are 
devoted  to  the  record  of  police  news.  Further,  his 
physiognomy  can  be  studied  at  Madame  Tussaud's  and 
in  illustrated  journals  of  a  certain  type.  That  is  enough, 
one  would  have  thought,  to  satisfy  public  curiosity. 
Mr.  Coleridge,  apparently,  thinks  otherwise  ;  he  has 
judged  it  worth  while  to  embody  the  confessions  of  such 
a  one  in  some  three  hundred  pages,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  touch  of  gentleness  or  refinement.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  this  book  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
regard  it  as  a  protest  against  the  brutal  assertion  of 
self  which  Nietzsche  inculcated. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Illustrated   Guide  to   the  Shootings  of  Scotland."  London: 
Tennant,  Boss  and  Wallace.    1905.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  guide  to  Scottish  shootings  is  a  model  of  what  a  work 
of  reference  ought  to  be  ;  arranged  alphabetically,  with  refer- 
ence to  numbered  districts  on  an  admirable  map,  it  compresses 
the  maximum  of  practical  information  in  the  minimum  of  space. 
How  the  publishers  obtained  their  information  we  do  not  profess 
to  know  :  what  we  can  say  is  that  it  seems  to  be  as  exact  as  it 
is  extensive.  We  find  in  the  long  catalogue  all  the  well-known 
forests  and  moors  ;  and  it  reaches  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the- 
Borders.  The  first  of  the  entries  is  Abbotsford  ;  the  penultimate 
is  Whytbank,  the  seat  of  Scott's  "  long-descended  laird  of  Yair  ". 
If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  for  many  small 
Lowland  estates  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  for  any  sport 
they  are  likely  to  furnish  under  the  best  management.  Not  a 
few  of  more  importance  are  missing,  but  that  is  likely  to  be 
rectified  in  future  editions,  if  owners  have  an  idea  of  letting. 
The  general  plan  is  excellent  and  obviates  any  necessity  for 
applying  in  the  first  instance  to  estate  agents.  You  have  the 
acreage  ;  the  average  bag  ;  the  fishing,  where  there  is  water  ; 
the  accommodation  of  the  residence  ;  the  nearest  church, 
station,  post  office,  centre  for  procuring  supplies,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  nearest  available  doctor.  Finally  follow 
in  a  single  sentence  any  "  general  remarks  ".  As  regards  the 
game,  from  stags  downward,  the  praise  of  the  average  bag 
must  naturally  be  taken  cum  grano.  It  does  strike  as  some- 
what absurd  that  in  many  cases  we  have  the  number  of  the 
pheasants.  That  depends  on  the  depths  of  the  lessee's  purse 
and  the  qualities  of  his  keeper.  If  the  entry  were  "  wild 
pheasants  ",  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  As  to  "  area  "  we 
are  sometimes  surprised  or  puzzled.  For  example,  we  see  that 
the  great  forest  of  Athole  has  shrunk  to  35,000  acres  since 
Scrope  in  his  "Deerstalking"  gave  it  as  57,000,  besides  the 
88,000  acres  of  grouse  ground. 

"  The  Eoyal  Navy  List,  January  1905."  London  :  Witherby. 
1905.  10s. 

Material  additions  have  been  made  to  the  latest  number  of 
the  "  Royal  Navy  List."  They  comprise  a  record  of  the 
services,  commissions,  steam  trials,  Sic.,  of  the  battleships  and 
first  and  second  class  cruisers  on  the  active  list,  a  chronological 
table  of  notable  naval  events,  a  bibliography  of  naval  litera- 
ture, and  a  list  of  the  commanders-in-chief  at  home  and  foreign 
stations  and  dockyard  superintendents  from  1878  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  idea  of  adding  a  bibliography  is  a  capital 
one  for  the  want  of  a  handy  kind  of  catalogue  which  can  be 
referred  to  without  making  a  journey  to  a  public  library  must  be 
held  responsible  for  much  of  the  indifference  shown  to  matters 
of  naval  interest.  The  other  additions  increase  the  value  of 
the  book  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  short  current  history 
of  the  Navy  touches  on  the  Eastern  War  in  its  relation  to 
British  shipping,  gives  a  summary  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Fleet  and  chronicles  the  progress  made  in  shipbuilding  since 
the  last  quarterly  issue  of  October.  The  index  of  officers 
appears  to  be  generally  accurate,  though  the  abbreviations  do 
not  always  agree  with  those  shown  against  officers'  names  in 
the  list  published  "  by  authority  ". 

"  The  Complete  Works  of  Alessandro  Manzoni."  Vol.  I.  "  I 
Promessi  Sposi."  Vol.  II.  "  Brani  inediti  dei  Promessi 
Sposi."    Milan :  Hoepli.    1905.    5  lire  each. 

We  welcome  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  complete  and 
definitive  edition  of  the  last  of  the  Italian  literary  giants. 
Manzoni  was  without  question  a  superb  genius  ;  the  "  Promessi 
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Sposi ':  is  unquestionably  a  superb  romance  ;  and  there  was 
something  superb  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  man. 
The  new  edition  will  consist  of  eight  volumes.  Vol.  III.  will 
contain  the  poems,  odes  and  tragedies.  Vol.  IV.  the  "  Inni 
Sacri  ::  and  the  "  Morale  Cattolica",  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  the 
Correspondence,  and  Vol.  VI 1 1,  the  "  Yarieta  ::  or  miscellaneous 
writings.  The  publisher  has  secured  the  services  of  two 
expert  editors,  (.Giovanni  Sforza  and  Michele  Scherillo,  and  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  edition  a  worthy  monument 
to  the  great  writer.  Its  chief  novelty  is  the  volume  of  "  Brani 
inediti  dei  Promessi  Sposi  "  which  has  already  led  to  consider- 
able discussion  in  Italy.  Manzoni  began  the  writing  of  his 
immortal  romance  on  24  April,  1821,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
four  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  "  Waverley :'  ;  he 
finished  it  in  September  1823,  and  published  it  in  1827,  five 
years  before  Scott's  death.  But  before  publishing  he  almost 
completely  re-wrote,  much  of  it  a  second  time,  part  of  it  a 
third,  and  the  volume  of  the  "  Brani  "  contains  the  suppressed 
passages  of  the  first  draft.  It  is  usually  undesirable  to  print 
that  which  a  genius  has  decided  to  suppress,  but  this  volume 
at  least  serves  to  show  us  how  immense  was  the  improvement 
of  the  second  draft  upon  the  first,  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  Manzoni  was  great  enough  to  be  deliberate,  and 
brave  enough  to  condemn  the  close  and  anxious  labour  of 
.years.  We  cannot  spare  space  for  a  lengthier  notice  of  the 
edition,  nor  is  this  in  any  way  called  for  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  lovers  of  the  Italian  classics  will  need  to  possess 
themselves  of  these  volumes  if  they  desire  to  have  their 
Manzoni  complete. 

"  Eevue  de  l'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne." 

The  April  number  opens  with  an  article  by  M.  Bertaux  on  a 
missal  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Chieti  in  the  Abruzzi.  It 
was  given  to  the  church  by  Guido  de'  Medici,  Archbishop  of 
Chieti,  and  bears  his  arms  ;  but  M.  Bertaux  proves  that  it  was 
painted  for  John,  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  that  his  arms  were 
obliterated  by  the  Archbishop.  He  assigns  the  most  interesting 
of  the  miniatures  to  a  pupil  of  Attavante.  M.  Kleinclausz 
begins  a  study  of  Claus  Sluter's  great  work,  the  "  Puits 
des  Prophctes  :',  a  work  that  anticipates,  in  some  respects,  the 
outbreak  of  sculpture  in  the  Italian  Renaissance.  To  most 
students  it  is  known  only  by  the  cast  of  the  vase  at  the 
Trocade'ro,  but  the  author,  by  the  aid  of  other  pieces  that  have 
been  found,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  whole  design,  which  included 
a  Calvary.  The  splendid  head  of  the  Christ  is  reproduced.  M. 
Gillet  concludes  his  account  of  Menzel.  That  extraordinary 
man  anticipated  at  certain  points  in  his  production  both  the 
pre-Raphaelite  and  the  impressionist  ways  of  seeing,  when  he 
passed  from  the  historical  illustration  with  which  he  began  the 
treatment  of  contemporary  life.  There  never  was  an  eye  for 
greater  acuteness,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  had  something 
philistine  that  kept  him  from  being  a  very  great  artist.  The 
"  Studio  :'  for  April  gives  a  few  interesting  fragments  of  his 
conversation. 

"  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  :;, 
T903-4,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  "Statistics  of  New  Zealand"', 
Vol.  I.,  1903,  and  "  Hand-book  of  Jamaica,  1905  by  J.  C. 
Ford  and  A.  A.  C.  Finlay,  are  three  official  publications  which 
set  forth  in  outline  the  history  and  progress  and  in  detail  the 
present  condition  of  the  three  countries.  Mr.  Coghlan's  com- 
pilation of  Australasian  data  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  revise  the 
volume  to  date.  Mr.  Coghlan  is  one  of  the  few  official 
statisticians  who  manage  to  make  a  record  of  population, 
trade,  industry,  finance,  administration  and  the  resources  of  a 
country  generally,  something  more  than  mere  dry  bones. 


TWO  BRITISH  MUSEUM  CATALOGUES. 

*'  Franks  Beqnest." — Catalogue  of  British  and  American  Book- 
plates. Vol.  III.  By  E.  B.  J.  Gambier  Howe  F.S.A.  Printed 
by  Order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  1904. 

Like  Vols.  I.  and  II.  this  the  last  volume  (S-Z  and  Sup- 
plements) is  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  reproductions 
are  well  selected  and  beautifully  done,  the  letterpress  is  finely 
printed  and  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  almost  endless  detail 
combined  with  much  information  and  research  show  that  Mr. 
f  iambier  Howe  is  probably  the  only  man  living  who  could  have 
undertaken  the  work.  The  entire  work  forms  a  valuable  book 
of  reference  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  all  serious  collectors. 
The  Franks  Collection  and  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Julian  Marshall 
are  among  the  earliest  English  collections,  they  are  almost 
certainly  the  most  extensive  and  most  valuable.  The  former  is 
very  properly  in  the  British  Museum.  Would  that  someone 
could  be  found  to  buy  the  latter  and  present  it  to  some  other 
public  institution  and  by  so  doing  prevent  its  dispersal  by 
auction  being  an  incentive  to  others  to  form  similar  collec- 
tions ?  Can  anything  be  more  distressing  to  a  man  with  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  than  an  old  book  from  which  the 
collector  has  taken  the  plate  and  left  only  the  gum  mark 
behind  to  show  where  it  had  been,  unless  possibly  the  unhappy 
book  plate  itself  removed  to  its  new  home  in  a  new  white 
.mount  next  to  a  modern  plate  in  a  new  album? 


•'  Catalogue  of  Japanese  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  acquired  during  the  years  1899-1903.'' 
By  Sir  Bobert  K.  Douglas.  London :  At  the  British  Museum. 
1904. 

Sir  Robert  Douglas  is  worthily  recognised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Chinese  scholars  in  England,  the  greatest  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Walter  Hillier,  his  colleague  in  the 
Professorship  of  Chinese  at  King's  College,  but  we  have  not 
heretofore  heard  that  he  has,  or  professes  to  have,  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Japanese.  Though  the  language  of  Japan  owes  its 
entire  system  of  writing  and  a  very  large  part  of  its  vocabulary 
to  that  of  China,  from  which  it  adopted,  simultaneously  with 
the  introduction  of  all  the  other  elements  of  Chinese  civilisation, 
the  ideographic  system  of  expressing  words  not  phonetically, 
through  the  medium  of  alphabets  or  syllabaries,  but  by 
symbols,  each  one-  conveying  an  entire  idea,  none  of  these 
symbols  have  ever  been  pronounced  in  Japan  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  intelligible  to  any  educated  China- 
man, and  the  indigenous  Chinese  reading  and  that  used 
in  Japan  are  therefore  wholly  unrecognisable  as  the 
audible  expression  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  writing. 
A  further  difficulty  to  any  Chinese  scholar  attempting  to  trans- 
late the  ideographs,  as  used  in  Japan,  into  English  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  while,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  meanings 
continue  to  be  the  same  in  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, in  some  instances  the  same  ideograph  is  principally 
used  in  Japan  in  its  primary  and  in  China  in  a  secondary  or 
derivate  signification,  or  vice  versa.  Thus,  while  the  cha- 
racter Sha  still  means,  in  both  countries,  a  wheeled  vehicle, 
that  of  Yu  is  used  in  Japan  only  in  its  primary  sense  of  "  hot 
water,"  while  in  China  the  idea  it  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  now,  we  believe,  the  secondary  one  of  "broth."  A 
Chinese  scholar,  therefore,  attempting  to  transliterate  and  in 
some  cases  even  to  translate  ideographs  as  used  in  Japan  into 
English  is  faced  by  difficulties  which  would  have  seemed  to  us 
(Continued  on  page  534.) 
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LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

Funds   over  £4,000,000.     Annual  Income  over  £700,000. 
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No  Shareholders.       ...     Purely  Mutual. 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

A  MUTUAL  COMPANY  WITH  NO  SHAREHOLDERS 
ALL  PROFITS  TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Established  1S45.  R.  A.  McCURDY,  President. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  -      -      -  £89,900,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £7,955,000). 

DIVISIBLE  SURPLUS      -      -      -  £15,268,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £2,538,000). 

NEW  PAID  FOR  BUSINESS  -      -  £47,131,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £3.440,000). 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  -      -      -  £317,784,000 

(An  Increase  on  1903  of  £21,023,000). 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  three  following  contracts : — ■ 

1.  The  Double  Pension  Policy. 

2.  The  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Income  Policy. 

3.  The  3  i  per  cent.  Compound  Interest  Policy. 

Send  a  post  card  for  full  particulars  to  the  Head  Office  for  the 
United  Kingdom, ^6,  17,  iS  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  during  1904,  £7,137,000. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 
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CAPITAL                           .  £250,000 
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FIRE  
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BURGLARY  . 
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Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  oa 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStitUtiOtl.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS, 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.   WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall, 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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to  be  absolutely  insuperable.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  has,  how- 
ever, boldly  faced  them,  apparently  without  any  assistance  from 
a  Japanese  expert,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  done  so 
is  in  our  eyes  little  short  of  marvellous.  Examination  in  a 
review  of  a  catalogue  or  of  a  dictionary  can  hardly  be  other 
than  superficial  and  confined  only  to  its  general  aspects. 
Sound  criticism  in  detail  is  therefore  only  possible  after  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  practical  experience.  But  we  have 
examined  Sir  Robert  Douglas'  present  work  in  con- 
siderable detail,  and  we  have  failed  to  detect  any  but  the 
most  trifling  imperfections.  In  a  few  insignificant  instances 
the  translations  are  not  absolutely  exact.  "  Nenchiu  Gioji  ', 
which  Sir  Robert  Douglas  translates  "  The  Annual  of  the 
Courtesan  Quarter",  conveys  to  us  nothing  more  than  "Ward 
Masters  throughout  the  Year  ".  "  Rinsen  ::  means  "  woods  and 
springs''  not  "woods  and  rivers."  "  Meisho,"  a  celebrated 
place,  not  a  "  principal'  view  "  or  "  notable  sight  and  "  Meisho 
dzuye"  might  be  idiomatically  rendered  simply  as  "illustrated 
guidebook."  "Shinsen  shogwa  ichiran"  means  "a  review  of 
newly  selected  books  and  pictures  ",  not  "  a  list  of  authors  and 
artists  '".  The  different  systems  of  Xengo  or  year  names  used 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  chronology  have  betrayed  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  into  a  curious  blunder  when  he  writes  of  the  "reigns" 
ofAnseiand  Kwampo  and  the  Emperors  Keio  and  Kwansei. 
He  might  as  well  have  written  "  The  Reign  of  the  18th  Century  " 
or  the  Emperor  "  Seventh  Decade  of  the  19th  Century".  In 
China  year  names  have  always  coincided  with  the  reigns  of  the 
Emperors.  In  Japan  they  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily  and, 
until  the  present  reign,  for  absolutely  arbitrary  and  uncertain 
periods,  without  any  relation  either  to  the  Emperor  or  his 
name  for  the  time  being,  and  the  terms  we  have  quoted  are 
the  titles  of  year  periods  and  not  of  sovereigns.  These  are, 
however,  very  slight  imperfections  in  a  work,  the  whole  of 
which  is  characterised  throughout  by  a  high  degree  of  meri- 
torious accuracy. 


THE   MASON   COLLECTION   OF  BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  report  in  the  "  Entomologist" 
for  April  and  May  of  the  sale  of  this  great  collection  at  Stevens' 
Jast  month  :— 

Butterflies.- — Pieris  daplidice,  eleven  specimens  averaged 
11.?.  each.  The  specimen  mentioned  in  Newman's  "British 
Butterflies  "  as  having  been  reared  from  one  of  the  eggs  laid  by 
a  female  captured  near  Dover  was  sold  for  i6.r.  ;  a  pair,  one  of 
which  was  a  female  captured  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1867,30.?.  ; 
one  example  taken  at  Folkestone,  and  another  without  data, 
26s.  ;  three  specimens  (two  from  Sydenham),  27s.  6d.  There 
were  sixteen  examples  of  Colias  edusa  var.  helicc ;  these 
averaged  2s,  6d.  apiece.  Ten  examples  of  Vanessa  antiopa 
produced  £9  Ss.  altogether.    Several  of  these   were  ancient 

-examples  from  the  Haworth  and  E.  Shepherd  collection,  but 
those  that  brought  the  highest  price  were  two  from  Horning, 
Norfolk  (1872),  and  one  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Sang  at  Darling- 
ton. An  example  of  Anosia  (Danais)  plexippus,  L.  (archippus, 
Fabr.,  erippus,  Cr.),  the  common  milk-weed  butterfly  of  the 
United  States.  Apparently  this  species  had  not  been  noted  as 
migratory  previous  to  1870.  However  this  may  be,  its  first 
visit  to  Britain  seems  to  have  been  in  1876,  and  between 
that  year  and  1896  several  specimens  have  been  recorded 
chiefly  from  places  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts 
of  England,  and   during  the  years  1885   and   1886.  The 

,  earliest  report  was  from  Wales,  and  the  latest  records 
(of  specimens  seen)  were  from  Surrey  and  Hampshire. 
Sixteen  specimens  of  Chrysophanus  dispar  ::  increased  the  total 
for  the  first  day's  sale  by  ,£80  6s.,  which  amount  gives  an 
average  of  about  £5  per  specimen.  The  highest  price  was  £S 
for  a  fine  female  in  which  the  basal  spots  of  the  fore  wings  were 
united.  The  lowest  bid  was  45J.  for  a  female  example  that 
was  not  exactly  in  the  best  condition.  Two  examples  of  C. 
virgaurea;  and  one  of  C.  chryseis,  from  Haworth's  collection, 
together  with  nice  scries  of  Thecla  w-album  and  T.  Pruni 
(among  the  latter  was  one  example  without  white  lines  on  under 
side),  went  for  £2  IOS-  f  Janson).  These  two  "  coppers  "  are  not 
now  recognised  as  British  species,  but  the  specimens  offered 
are  of  historical  interest. 

Aberrations. — A  curious  specimen  of  Euchloe  cardamines, 
in  which  the  orange  patch  on  left  fore  wing  did  not  extend  to 
the  apex,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  for  30s.  Two 
females  streaked  with  orange  on  upper  or  under  surface  were 
sold  for  i8.r.  and  2oj.  respectively,  one  going  into  the  collection 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark.  A  straw-coloured  variety  of  Argynnis 
selene  sold  for  20s.  (Janson),  but  another  interesting  under-side 
aberration  of  the  same  species  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Farn  for  4s. 
less.  There  were  two  fine  "  sports  "  of  A.  euphrosyne  ;  one  of 
these,  nearly  black  above  and  below,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Farn  for 
37s.  6d. ;  the  other,  "  extraordinary  light  var.,  almost  spotless, 
with  cream-coloured  margins  ",  reached  the  handsome  price  of 
.£8.  A  specimen  of  the  schmidtii  form  of  Chrysophanus  phla;as 
went  for  the  easy  price  of  8s.  Although  it  was  not  exactly 
true  schmidtii,  it  was  only  removed  therefrom  by  reason  of  the 

*  "The  Large  Copper"  now  extinct  in  Britain. 


slight  creamy  tint  of  the  ground  colour.  The  specimen  was 
from  E.  Shepherd's  collection.  Among  the  species  of  Lyciena 
there  were  some  nice  aberrations,  but  the  prices  obtained  for 
them  seemed  to  be  low  in  most  cases,  possibly  due  to  the 
absence  of  data. 

Moths. — A  dark  specimen  of  Acherontia  (Menduca)  atropos, 
with  broad  black  outer  margin,  sold  for  two  guineas,  and  an 
example  of  Hyloicus  (Sphinx)  pinastri  from  Haworth's  collec- 
tion, together  with  a  specimen  of  the  same  species  from  E. 
Shepherd's  collection,  only  made  12s.,  whilst  i8j>.  was  given  for 
another  specimen  that  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Hewgill. 
Eight  Deilephila  euphorbia:  obtained  £8  12s.  One  specimen 
labelled  from  "Mr.  Raddon,  Sept.,  1S48  ;  larva  found  near 
Bideford",  ran  the  bidding  up  to  40s.  Among  the  Sesiada; 
were  some  very  desirable  species,  and  for  the  possession  of 
some  of  these  bidding  was  pretty  brisk.  Six  examples  of 
"  vespiformis  "  were  disposed  of  at  from  12s.  to  20s.  each.  Sesia 
scoliiformis  and  S.  sphegiformis  were  put  up  in  three  assorted 
lots,  thirteen  or  fourteen  specimens  in  each,  and  fetched  14s., 
24s.,  and  26s.  per  lot.  Five  specimens  of  S.  andreniformis, 
lotted  singly,  produced  £8  y.  altogether.  For  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  rare  "  black  "  form  of  this  species,  known  as  chrysanthemi, 
the  bidding  quickly  ran  up  to  ten  guineas  (Janson).  The  type  of 
Sarrothripus  revayana  var.  stonanus,  Curtis,  was  sold  for 
27s.  6d.  (Janson),  and  the  type  ramulanus,  Curtis,  a  form  of 
the  same  species,  made  20s. 

Fifteen  specimens  of  Deiopia  pulchella  sold  at  from  8s.  to 
a  guinea  apiece.  An  example  of  Emydia  grammica,  from 
E.  Shepherd's  collection,  together  with  a  specimen  of  D.  pulchella, 
said  to  have  been  taken  at  Camden  Town,  only  made  lay.  A 
male  E.  grammica  (Tunbridge  Wells)  14.?.,  and  a  female  of  the 
same  species  from  Windsor  gs.  A  black  aberration  of  Calli- 
morpha  dominula  realised  £2  10s.,  while  another  variety,  with 
brown  hind  wings,  made  30?.  There  were  a  good  many 
interesting  aberrations  of  Arctia  caia,  and  thirteen  of  the  best 
of  these  brought  in  a  total  of  £27  17s.,  the  highest  price 
being  5  guineas  for  one  example,  and  the  lowest  20s.  for  two 
specimens.  Of  Noctua  subrosea,  a  moth  that  appears  to  be 
now  extinct  in  Britain,  there  was  a  nice  series  of  fourteen 
specimens.  The  first  of  these  were  the  male  and  female  types 
from  Yaxley  Fen,  described  by  Stephens  ;  these  made  £5  10s., 
and  go  into  the  Tring  Museum.  The  others  were  offered 
singly,  and  realised  all  sorts  of  prices,  from  30J.  up  to  £4,  for 
specimens  that  might  be  described  as  decent  to  fine ;  two 
somewhat  poor  specimens  only  made  10s.  and  14*.  each. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  536. 


The  Largest  Stock  of 
Genuine  Antiques  in  London 
>  < 

GILL  &  REIGATE 

Ltd. 

73,  75, 77,  79,  81,  83  4  88  0X10(8  Street, 

6  k  7  Dean  Street,  Lonflon,  w. 


Telephone:  415a  Qerrard. 


Telegram  s  :  Requlrable,  London. 


Anyone  interested  in  Furniture — beautiful  Furni' 
ture,  Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


Departments : 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture*  ' 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art 


A  Guide  to  the  Collector 
of  Genuine  Antiques. 
W.  WEDGWOOD. 
Wi!l  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 


Treasures 

By  J.  H.  GILL  and 
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To  H.M.  the  King. 

mums 

"special" 

(RED  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 


EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 


CAUTION. 

IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ASK  for  the  "  No.  4  "  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  under  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

The_  Public  are  warned 
against  many  spurious 
imitations  under  the 
name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  —  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Julichs 
Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
JULICHS  PLATZ 
No.  4  alone  warrants 
genuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  35s.  per  Bottle. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA,  Julichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/rh. 

Purveyor  to  H.M.  THE  A'lXC. 
Wholesale  Agents  :  Fickus,  Courtenav  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

GREEN  &  CO..  >  Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON  &  CO.,  (  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


M»„»„~<  J  F-  GREEN  & 
Managers  j  ANDERSON, 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  sS  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


D  A  DD  O    15 ea u t  1  ful  Hardy 

^fjRKS  DAFFODILS 

THE  MOST  LOVELY  OF  ALL    SPRINC    F LOWERS 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS  IN  THE  WORLD  ; 
NOW  IN  BLOOM  AT 
BARR'S  NURSERIES, 

A  few  minutes  from  Surbiton  Station  (S.-W.  Railway). 
VISITORS  INVITED. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  Varieties  while  in  bloom  for 
delivery  in  Autumn. 

A  CONSTANT  DISPLAY  OF  DAFFODILS  IS  ALSO  MAINTAINED 
DURING  APRIL  AT 

11, 12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Out=of=date  Methods 


are  the  bane  of  many  a  busi- 
ness.     The    old  fashioned 
Pen  has  no  place  in  an 
efficient  office.  Instead, 
you  will  find  the  Pen 
designed  to  save  the 
business  man  time 
and  worry,  known 
the  world  over 
as  the 


Its  possessor 
is  a  better  man 
than     fie  who 
does    not  know 
its     merits.  The 
proof  ?    Try  it  and  be 
convinced.    Years  have 
been   spent  in  its  per- 
fection, and  it  now  stands 
as  the  most  finished  example 
of  Fountain  Pen  production. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Prices  from 

10s.  6d.  to  £20 

post  free. 


MABIE.  TODD  &  BARD, 

70  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C 

LONDON:   93  Cheapside,  E.C;  95  Regent  Street,  W. ; 
MANCHESTER  :   3  Exchange  Street; 
and  PARIS :    Brentano's,  37  Avenue  de  P Opera. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

Dividend   No.  31. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Friday,  28th  April, 
1905,  of  Dividend  No.  31  (too  per  cent.:  i.e.  20s.  per  share),  after  surrender  of 
Coupon  No.  19,  at  any  of  the  following  addresses  :— -The  Head  Office  at  Johannes- 
burg ;  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.  ;  the  Banque  de  Paris 
et  des  Pays-Bas,  Brussels. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any 
day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
17th  April,  1905. 


CROWN    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to  31st  March,  1905. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  ..  _  ..  ..  29,547*769  07. 
Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..        S*o3t  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.  cn*t  Cost  'ier  ton 

cost-  milled. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses- 
Mining      ..      ..   £39.915  15  4 
Developing..       ..        5,020    1  5 

 44,935  16  9  o  12  3*435 

Milling  Expenses   10,093    7  °  02  9*128 

Cyaniding  Expenses  10,868   99  02  11*672 

General  Expenses   1,400  "3  5  00  4*597 

Head  Office  Expenses  i,947  >5  3  o  o  6*393 

69,246    »    2  o  i3  n'276 

Working  Profit  55,»°°  11    3  °  '5  0*867 

£124,352  13    5  £1  14  0*143 

fH  ,  Value  per  ton 

LR-  %alue*  milled. 

By  Gold  Account    £124,352  '3   5         £1  14  o'M? 

Dr.  . 
To  Net  Profit  £55.846  "  ° 

Cr.  *       "  "~ 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £55iio6  "  3 

Interest   74°   o  3 

£53,846  11  6 

Note.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Trans\  aa 
on  the  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £4,525. 
The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £(,904  19s.  sd. 
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BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING :  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historic.il  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forced  >peci- 
mens,  &c,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
■rid  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting-  By  HiiNKV  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  £-c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  75.  6d-,  by  post  7s.  tod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  bints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  1  y 
Abthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
fcur  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  :is.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars.  Chrysalids,  and 
fcutterflies.  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  \V.  J.  Llxas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  js.  9d. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Beiog  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold.  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Ckowther,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins, price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorhurn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueeer,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  rod. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Nativ*  Odonata  :  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
Illustrating  3a  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  S:c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BOOK   OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Black-and-White  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  fiom  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  tod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth.  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
ly  post  2s.  icd. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE.  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
KyW.  A.  S.  WESTOBY.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY   OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  *s.  6d.,  by  post  2S.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Down  man.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Al'hrky  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar.''    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
*"d  Racy  Character,  with  2n  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 

he  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Including  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
priot  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
D.  HASTINGS  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
tlolh  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  4d. 

iMldtH:  /..  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lent,  IV.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archeology 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  English  Porcelaine  in  the  .  .  .  British 
Museum  (R.  L.  Hobson) ;  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus,  with  other 
Objects  from  Ancient  Persia  and  India  (O.  M.  Dalton).  At  the 
British  Museum. 

Modern  French  Masters  (Marie  Van  Vorst).    Treherne.    6s.  net. 

BlOGRAHiY 

Life  and  Letters  of  J.  H.  Shorthouse  (edited  by  his  Wife.    2  vols.). 

Macmillan.    17s.  net. 
Dr.  Momerie,  his  Life  and  Work  (written  and  edited  by  his  Wife). 

Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay  (Austin  Dobson.    Vol.  V.). 

Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 
William   Shakespeare  :   his  Life,   his   Works  and   his  Teaching 

(G.  W.  Rusden).    Melbourne  and  London  :  Melville  &  Mullen. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Memories  :  an  Autobiography  (Walter  Macfarren).    Scott,    js.  6d. 
William  Butler  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Revival  (Horatio  Sheafe 
Kraus).    Heinemann.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Stigma  (Jessie  Leckie  Herbertson).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Lodestar  (Sidney  R.  Kennedy).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Folkungartradet :  Folke  Filbyter  (Beriittelse  af  Verner  von  Heiden- 

stam).    Stockholm  :  Albert  Bonnier's  Forlag.    4/7-.  50. 
In    the  Arena  :    Stories  of    Political   Life   (Booth  Tarkington). 

Murray.  6s. 

Sandy  (Alice  Hegan  Rice).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

A  Child  of  the  Shore  (Middleton  Fox).    Lane.  6s. 

Mixed  Relationships  (Rennie  Rennison).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 

Lucie  and  I  (Henriette  Corkran).    Unwin.  6s. 

Hay  Fever  (Walter  Herries  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock).  Longmans. 
y  .  6d. 

The  Secret  Passage  (Fergus  Hume).    Long.  6s. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Outcasts,  and  other  Stories  (Maxim  Gorky).    Unwin.    I.?,  net. 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  (William  Hazlitt).    Dent.    U.  6d. 
net. 

The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal  (translated  from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 

Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul).    Bell.    2^.  net. 
The  Vision  of  Tiers  the  Plowman  (William  Langland.    Done  into 

Modern  English  by  Rev.  Professor  Skeat).    Moring.    is.  6d. 

net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Man's  Responsibility  (Thomas  G.  Carson).    Putnams.    3^.  net. 
The  Principles  of  Heredity  (G.  Archdall  Reid).    Chapman  and  Hall. 
i2.f.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  General  Physiology  (Jacques  Loeb.  2  vols.).  Chicago :  At 
the  University  Press:  London  :  Unwin.    31^.  6d.  net. 

The  Simplest  Cure  (F.  Marsden  Burnett).  Lawrence  and  Bullen. 
2s.  net. 

The  Historical    Relations  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (T.  Clifford 

Allbutt).    Macmillan.    2s,  6d.  net. 
A  Treatise  on  Plague  (W.  J.  Simpson).    Cambridge  :  at  the  University 

Press.    16s.  net. 

Theology 

The  Divine  Cure  for  Heart  Trouble,  and  other  Sermons  (Rev.  Peter 

Charles  Purves).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  Christ  (Joseph  ]ohn  Scott).    Murray,    js.  6d. 
Ordo  Romanus  Primus  (E.  G.  Cuthbert  F.  Atchley).    Moring.  Js.  6d. 

net. 

On  Theological,  Biblical,  and  other  Subjects  (Robert  Flint).  Black- 
wood.   7-r.  6d.  net. 

Verse 

Verses  from  Maoriland  (Dora  Wilcox).    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Vseult  (M.  R.  Lange).    Digby,  Long.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Love  of  Heloise  and  Abelard  (E.  M.  Rudland).    Kegan  Taul. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Penthesilia  (Laurence  Binyon).    Constable.    35-.  6d.  net. 

The  First  Wardens  (William  J.  Freidig).    Macmillan.    4*.  6d.  net. 

Verses  (Violet  Jacob).    Heinemann.    3s.  6d. 
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Club,  French  Illustrated  Books,  Works  on  Costume,  Water-colour  Drawings, 
Historical  Works,  Ex  Ira- 1 1  lu>  I  rated  Hooks,  Illuminated  Horx,  an  interesting 
collection  of  Pamphlets  and  Tracts,  chiefly  printed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Plaj  s  Early  Poetry,  Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village,  first 
-editions,  and  other  works  of  an  interesting  character. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN 
AMATEUR. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  i,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS, 
the  property  of  a  well-known  amateur  (living  in  the  North  of  England),  coniDrising 
■first,  early,  and  rare  editions  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  With,  XVIIih, 
and  XVIIIth  centuries,  including  Addison,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  lirathwaite, 
SirT.  Browne,  Burton,  Bunyan,  Carew,  Cartwright.  Chapman,  Chaucer,  Cowley, 
D'Avenant,  Donne,  Drayton,  H^ryden,  Fielding,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Gower,  Gray, 
Hayward,  Heywood,  Jonson,  Lee,  Massinger,  May,  Milton,  Prynne,  Quarles, 
Randolph,  Rowe,  Shadwell,  Settle,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Spenser,  Thomson, 
"Waller,  Walton,  sc.,  also  first  editions  of  modern  English  Classic  authors,  including 
Barham,  Browning,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Keats,  Kipling,  Landor,  Rogers, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.   Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


&  CO., 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


EDUCATION. 

THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEA  FORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistier, 
St.  Felix  School,  Soulhwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhousc, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 
AMINATION,  June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first  year),  one 
of  .£56,  four  or  more  of  .£50,  and  four  or  more  of  ,630  per  annum.  Council  Nomi- 
nations, value  £12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail  to 
oblain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Se.retary. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

\_s  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  8. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAS,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE. —The  Mastership  will 
be  vacant  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.  Salary  £2,100  per  annum, 
with  good  house  and  garden.  The  Master  mu>t  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  is  not  allowed  to  take 
boarders.  Applications,  with  25  copies  of  testimonials,  not  exceeding  six  in 
number,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford,  on  or  belote 
the  20th  May,  1905. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  April  25th,  1905. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  Walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  Regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  Beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  cricket-ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  W.  DOUGLAS 
HARMER,  M.C.  Cantab.,  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  S  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manaeer.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 


THE  TUDOR  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Statements  of  Account. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  December,  1904. 


Dr.  £ 
To  Capital   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  400,000 

Less  Reserve  Shares       . .       . .       . .       . .  60,000 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


Share  Premium  Account — 

140,000  Shares  issued  at  305. 
Sundry  Creditors 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  — Balance  .. 
Contingent  Liabilities — 
£g  per  Share  on  20  Rand  Mutual  Assurance 

Co.  Shares  of  ,£10  each  .. 
8s.  per  Share  on  100  Witwatersrand  Native 
Labour  Association  Shares  of  £1  each  _  . . 
,£•2  ts.  per  Share  on  500  Chamber  of  Mines 
Labour  Importation  Agency  Shares  of 
£l  each  


340,000  o  o 

70.000  o  o 

5.093  4  5 

399  0  10 


180 


£1,420  o 


Headgears      . .       . .       . .   

Diamond  Drilling 

Machinery  and  Plant   

Buildings 
Furniture 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles 
Permanent  Surface  Works  . . 

Railway  Siding   

Stores  on  Hand   

Chinese  Labour  Supply  .. 
Investment  Account — 
20  £10  Shares  Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co., 
Ltd.  (£1  paid  and  5s.  per  share  premium)  . . 
100  £1  Shares  Witwatersrand  Native  I  abour 
Association,  Ltd.  (12s.  per  Share  paid  and 
deposit  of  25s.  per  Share) 
500  £^  Shares  Chamber  of  Mines  Labour 
Importation  Agency,  Ltd.  (12s.  per  Share 
paid)   


Carried  forward 


10,519    7  11 

18,795  19  6 

20,843  12  1 

48,121    4  6 

16,940    4  4 

480  16  5 

185  13  o 

112    6  8 

2,287    5  11 

3.247  17  2 

3,412  16  8 


1S5 


£334,686  17  1 


Brought  forward  ,£334,686  57 


By  Bearer  Share  Warrants 

Sundry  Debtors 

Cash  Account — 

Cash  at  Bankers   332    7  7 

Cash  on  Deposit  (at  Call). .        ..       ..        ..      78,956  14  11 

Cash  at  Mine    386    8  5 


313 
816 


79,675  ro  11 
£415.492    S  3 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year 
ending'  31st  December,  1904. 

EXPENDITURE. 


To  Claim  Licences 
Directors'  Fees 
Auditors'  Fees 
Salaries  and  General  E 
London  Office  Expenses  .. 
Berlin  Office  Expenses 
Paris  Office  Expenses 
Stationary,  Printing  and  Advertisin 
Berlin  and  Paris 

Legal  Charges   

Fire  Insurance       ..       ..  .. 

Employees'  Accident  Assurance.. 
Survey  Expenses 

Water-right  Rent  


£  s. 

  993  o 

..  ..  •.      ..  ..       1 ,000  O 

  52  'o 

penditure  at  Head  Office   706  3 

4 


d. 


455 
to 


-Head  Office,  London, 


Balance 


REVENUE. 


By  Balance  from  Account  to  31st  Liecember,  1903 

Interest   

Rent  


435  «7  3 
82  2  10 
97  '7  3 
28  14  8 
15  IS  o 
27    o  o 

4,106  15  6 
399    o  10 

£4,505  16  4 


£  s.  d. 

1,069  «5  3 

3,405  15  2 

30  5  11 


£4,505  16  4 


F.  W.  DIAMOND.  4-  £nApp?ANTVCb?irman- 

Incorporated  Accountant,  Secretary.  T .  .  .  .     E.  HOPPER,  Director. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  The  Tudor  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared  same  with  the  Vouchers  and  Bank- 
Account,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  correct  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  statement  of  the  Company  s  affairs  as  at  31st  Uecemoer,  1904. 

THOMAS  J.  BALL,  I  Auj:tor<; 

T.  R.  HADDON, 


Johannesburg,  28th  February,  1905. 
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BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd 

(*Formerly  called  British  Workman's  and  General). 
ESTABLISHED  1866. 

Chief  Offices:— BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts  from  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  Directors  have  again  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging 

year's  work. 

The  Balance  of  Receipts  over  Expenditure  exhibits  the  Handsome  Surplus  of  £208,464- 

on  the  year's  accounts. 

The  Premium  Income  shows  an  Increase  of  £50,000,  whilst  the  Income  from  all- 
Sources  shows  a  net  Increase  of  £57,000. 

The  Claims  Paid  during  the  year  amount  to  £411,159,  and  include  the  sum  of  £87,901  paid 
under  Maturing  Endowment  and  Endowment  Assurance  Policies. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  held  in  December  last,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  adopt 
the  name  "Britannic"  in  place  of  the  old  name.  The  Directors  have  received  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  the  selection  from  the  Policy  Holders,  the  Staff,  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  Total  Number  Of  New  Policies  issued  was  502,827,  at  a  yearly  premium  of 
£342,487. 

The  Total  Amount  paid  by  the  Company  to  its  Assurants  up  to  31st  December.  1904,  was 
£4,339,660. 

FREDK.  T.  JEFFERSON,  Chairman. 

S.  J.  PORT,  Secretary. 

CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  CHINA. 


Head  Office: 
Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

(INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER.) 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 
RESERVE  FUND  .. 


in  40,000  Shares  of  £20  each 


£800,000. 
£875,000. 


Esq. 


COURT  OF  DIRECTORS,  1905-1906. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  Esq. 
Sir  HENRY  S.  CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.I.E. 
Sir  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.G. 
HENRY  NEVILLE  GLADSTONE,  Esq. 
EMILE  LEVITA,  Esq. 
Sir  MONTAGU  CORNISH  TURNER. 
LEWIS  ALKXANDER  WALLACE,  Jun. 
JASPER  YOUNG,  Esq. 

Managers. 

CALEB  LEWIS.   |  T.  H.  WHITEHEAD. 

DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

(Presented  at  the  Fifty-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting:, 
19th  April.  1905.) 

The  Directors  have  row  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  balance-sheet  and  profit 
and  loss  account  ot  the  bar  k  for  the  year  ended  December  31  last. 

These  show  a  net  profit,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of 
.£303,078  16s.  8d.  inclusive  of  £63,434  7s.  id.  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year.  The  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  n  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  in  October 
last  absorbed  £44,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  £20,000  has  been  appropriated  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  The  amount  now  available  is 
therefore  £239,078  16s.  8d.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  propose  to  pay  a  final  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  11  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year  ; 
to  add  £75,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  £875,000  ;  to  add 
£20,000  to  the  Officers'  Superannuation  Fund  ;  to  write  off  premises  account 
£20,000  ;  and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  £3o,07i  16  s.  8d. 

The  proprietors  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Bank's  Charter  has  been  renewed 
for  another  period  of  ten  years  from  March  31,  1904 

Sir  Henry  Stewart  Cunningham,  K.C.I.E.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Neville  G'adstone, 
the  Directors  who  now  retire  by  rotation,  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  Maurice  Nelson  Girdlestone  and  Mr.  Magnus  Mowat,  again 
tender  their  services. 


Brought  forward  -. 
To  Balance-  between   Head   Office  and  Branches 
Exchange  Adjustments  •• 
Profit  and  Loss. . 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-di>counted, 
£6,086,326  16s.,  of  which,  up  to  this  date, 
£4,700,795  qs.  gd.  has  tun  off. 


including 


£ 

17.258,358 


s.  d. 


51,869  6 


£i7,549.3o5  i3  8 


By  Cash  in  har.d  and  at  Bankers         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  2, 

Bullion   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      ..       ..  .. 

Government  and  other  Securities  ..        ..        ..        ..  i, 

Security  lodged  against    Note    Issues    and  Government 

Deposits       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .   

Bills  of  Exchange   5 

Bills  Discounted  and  Loans  . .        ..        ..        .-        ..       ••  5 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  per  Contra 
Due  by  Agents  and  Correspondents 
Sundry  Assets  .. 

Bank  Premises   and   Furniture  at   the  Head  Office  and 
Branches       ••       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ■ .  

£■7, 


£ 

353,059 
249,393 
196,054 

-35,345 

,3  8,731 
317,322 
956.253 
82,794 
2,984 

^06,381 
549,306 


s.  d. 
8  10 


I?  5 


-8_S 
r8  S 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  31st  December.  1904. 

£ 

To  Capital,  paid  up  in  full         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      800,000  o 

Reserve  Fund  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      800,000  o 

Notes  in  Circulation  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      639,113  17 

Current  Accounts       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    5,246,967  2 

Fixed  Deposits. .       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    5,727,771  16 

Kills  payable  : — 
Drafts  on  demand  and  at  short  sight  on 

Head  Office  and  Branches       ..       ..   £1,733,939    1  4 

Drafts  on  London  and  Foreign  Bankers        517,224    6  4 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended 
31  st  December,  1904. 

Dr.  £        s.  d. 

To  Interim  Dividend,  for  the  half-year  to  30th  June  last,  at  the 

rate  of  it  per  cent,  per  annum. .        ..        ..        ..       ..         44,000    o  o 

Bonus  to  Staff  _   20,000   o  0. 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  per  t 
annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date  ..       £44.000    o  o 

Reserve  Fund       ..    75.°co   0  0 

Officers'  Superannuation  Fund  ..       ..         20,000    o  o 

Bank  Premises    20,000   o  o 

Profit  and  Loss  New  Account   ..       ..        80,078  16 


s.  d. 


Cr. 

By  Balance  at  31st  December,  1905  ..   

Gross  Profits  for  the  year,  alter  providing  for 

bad  and  doubtful  debts  £435,46*4  14  10 

Deduct  :— 

Expenses  of  Management  and  General  Charges  at 

Head  Office  and  Branches  195. S»o   5  3 


239,073  16  8  J 
£  03,078  16  8j 

£  s.  d. 
•      63,484  7 


Net  Profits  for  the  year 


Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers 
Loans  Payable,  against  Securities.. 
Due  to  Agents  and  Correspondents 
Sundry  Liabilities  .. 


3,301,163  7 

936,258  7 
7°5.5*3  6 
3.255  " 
78.245  6 


239.59*  9 
£305,078  16 


Carried  forward 


£17.258,358  15  4 


London,  31st  March,  1905. 
Examined  and  found  correct,  according  to  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and  Securities] 
at  the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  Certified  Returns  made  from  the  several  Branches. 

M.  N.  GIRDLESTONE,  I  »,„,;.„_. 
M.  MOWAT,  f  Aud,tor>' 


BEQISTERED   AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  33  Southam  poa 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Satur&t,  22  April,  1905. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  cotniminications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  ive  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknozv- 
ledged  within  /our  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  know  little  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  move- 
ments after  he  left  Kamranh  Bay.  There  have  been 
various  reports  of  his  being  sighted  steering  to  the 
southward,  but  these  give  no  clue  to  his  ultimate 
destination.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  receive  and 
send  off  despatches  and  make  some  use  of  his  cruisers 
to  gain  information,  so  diplomatic  considerations  need 
not  be  the  only  ones  which  influenced  his  action  in 
leaving  the  Bay.  In  any  case,  the  rumours  that 
Admiral  Nebogatoff  has  completed  the  voyage  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  seem  to  be  rather  premature,  for 
Nebogatoff  did  not  leave  Jibuti  before  7  April,  and 
twenty-three  days  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  allow  his 
squadron  for  the  completion  of  its  ocean  journey. 

The  stories  which  purport  to  emanate  from  the  Naval 
General  Staff  at  S.  Petersburg  and  find  currency  in 
French  papers  serve  their  purpose,  for  they  reveal 
nothing.  According  to  these,  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
has  already  met  torpedo-boats  acting  as  "  scouts  "  over 
1,000'  from  Formosa,  and  is  now  contemplating  a 
junction  with  Nebogatoff  and  a  dash  to  Vladivostok  by 
way  of  the  Formosa  Strait.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
intelligent  co-operation  with  the  other  division  of  the 
Baltic  fleet,  an  interview  with  its  chief  may  well  be 
deemed  necessary,  but  that  Rojdestvensky  wishes  to 
effect  a  junction  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dash  any- 
where with  coast-defence  ships,  which  cannot  on  a 
favourable  estimate  be  reckoned  to  do  more  than 
twelve  knots  for  a  short  spurt,  is  hardly  credible. 

The  notion  of  a  rush  for  Vladivostok  would  seem 
absurd,  were  it  not  that  Russian  expert  criticism  on  the 
present  situation  at  sea  tends  to  take  the  view  that 
Rojdestvensky  must  try  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  Togo 
and  get  to  Vladivostok  unmolested.  If  the  Russian 
Admiral  thinks  this  possible  and  does  not  mean  to  seek 
a  battle  with  the  Japanese  fleet,  but  intends  to  combine 


his  divisions  and  proceed  north  of  Formosa,  the  choice 
of  time  and  place  will  be  left  to  Admiral  Togo,  who  will 
then  leave  him  unopposed  until  he  can  fight  nearer  home. 
Togo  must  have  calculated  long  ago  for  the  junction 
of  the  Russian  squadrons  and  therefore  the  mere  fact 
of  Nebogatoff  joining  Rojdestvensky  would  be  no  new 
menace.  The  older  Russian  ships  would  be  more  of  a 
threat  to  Togo  held  back  as  a  strategical  reserve  than 
used  as  a  tactical  reserve,  for  which  their  slow  speed 
makes  them  quite  unfitted,  and  Togo  is  not  likely  to 
upset  his  arrangements  and  go  south  to  prevent  a 
junction  the  consequences  of  which  he  has  already 
discounted.  Every  week  gives  the  Japanese  a  better 
chance  to  add  to  their  present  force,  whilst,  further 
reinforcements  from  Europe  being  impossible  for  the 
Russians,  time  runs  against  them,  but  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  has  it  in  his  power,  whenever  he  pleases, 
to  force  Togo  into  activity  by  making  a  move  against 
Formosa. 

The  red-hot  excitement  over  the  presence  of  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  in  Kamranh  Bay  quieted  down  as 
suddenly  as  it  arose.  Immediately  after  the  protest 
lodged  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Paris  a  message 
was  despatched  to  the  governor  of  Indo-China,  and 
in  accordance  with  his  request,  which  had  already 
been  made,  the  Russian  fleet  left  the  harbour.  It  was 
entirely  untrue  that  the  French  Government  made  any 
direct  communication  with  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  subject ;  and  though  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
benefited  not  a  little  by  his  ability  to  coal  in  the  harbour, 
no  international  etiquette  seems  to  have  been  infringed. 
He  left  Kamranh  Bay  at  noon  on  Saturday  and  the 
incident  was  closed  ;  though  some  superfluously  sensitive 
critics  still  endeavoured  to  keep  the  crisis  alive  by 
alleging  that  he  had  not  necessarily  left  the  territorial 
waters. 

A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  position  of 
the  armies  in  Manchuria  by  the  news  of  the  one  con- 
siderable engagement  of  the  week.  The  Russians 
advancing  south  with  5  battalions  of  infantry,  some 
cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  attacked  Japanese 
cavalry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kai-yuan  and  in  press- 
ing them  back  came  within  reach  of  Japanese  entrench- 
ments and  lost  200  men.  The  engagement  indicates 
two  things.    The  centre  of  the  Japanese  army  has  not 
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advanced  further  north  than  Kai-yuan,  which  is  the 
first  considerable  station  north  of  Tieling  and  the 
Russians  have  not  been  frightened  by  any  threatened 
movement  on  the  flanks  to  a  retreat  on  Harbin.  At 
the  same  time  the  opinion  prevails  in  Russia  that  a 
-very  strong  force  of  Japanese  is  in  occupation  of  the 
mountains  to  the  east,  between  the  Russian  army  and 
Vladivostok.  The  engagement  at  Kai-yuan  has  been 
followed  by  a  succession  of  smaller  cavalry  attacks  on 
advanced  Japanese  positions.  Unimportant  themselves 
they  have  yet  been  taken  in  S.  Petersburg  as  an  earnest 
of  General  Linievitch's  intention  to  assume  the  aggres- 
sive against  the  right  army  of  the  Japanese  and  break 
the  attempt  to  outflank  him  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  new 
charter  of  representative  government  to  the  Transvaal, 
explains  that  this  step  is  taken  in  pursuance  of 
promises  given  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  also  gives 
reasons  why  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  grant 
full  self-government  at  once  on  the  Transvaal  ceasing 
to  be  a  Crown  Colony.  There  is  neither  unity  of  race, 
of  language,  nor  of  history  in  the  people  of  the 
Colony,  and  a  period  must  elapse  before  full  rights  of 
citizenship  can  be  granted.  The  present  constitution 
is  intended  to  be  educative,  and  to  afford  opportunities 
for  various  interests  to  work  together.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  refusal  of  self-government,  as 
desired  by  the  two  parties  of  Boers  and  Colonials  of 
British  origin,  will  be  the  basis  of  fresh  conflicts  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  that  present  controversies  will  be  em- 
bittered. The  new  plan  combines  all  the  evils  that  must 
result  from  the  establishment  of  any  parliamentary 
system  in  the  Transvaal  at  present.  It  is  strange  too 
that  the  Orange  River  Colony,  which  is  far  less  split 
up  into  factions,  should  have  to  wait  for  the  Transvaal 
experiment  to  be  tried.  To  begin  with  it  instead  of 
with  the  Transvaal  would  seem  more  feasible. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
official  members,  is  to  be  purely  elective.  Electoral 
districts  are  to  be  created,  based  on  the  number  of 
voters,  the  division  as  far  as  possible  being  intended 
to  secure  the  principle  of  one  vote  one  value.  There 
will  be  an  automatic  quadrennial  redistribution  of  seats 
according  to  the  changes  in  the  registers.  The 
Assembly  will  not  have  power  to  raise  or  spend  the 
revenue  of  the  colony  unless  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Governor.  The  official  members  will  hold  office  by 
direct  appointment  of  the  Crown  and  be  independent  of 
the  Assembly.  English  is  to  be  the  official  language, 
and  debates  are  to  be  in  English  unless  a  member 
obtains  the  permission  of  the  President  to  speak  in 
Dutch.  A  Civil  List  is  provided,  which  includes  a 
salary  of  ^6,000  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  ^22,000 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Judges,  and  ^20,000  for  salaries 
of  various  other  persons  holding  office  under  the 
Government. 

There  was  something  very  near  to  Yankee  snuffle — 
particularly  offensive  we  should  suppose  to  Canadians 
— in  the  grandiloquent  phrase  of  Lord  Grey's  speech  at 
Toronto  on  Monday  about  "  the  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  of  Japan  being 
directed  towards  a  common  purpose — namely,  the 
betterment  of  humanity  "  !  Was  there  ever  yet  a  nation 
that  did  not  frame  its  policy  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
utterly  oblivious  of  its  private  advantage  ?  And  then 
Lord  Grey  in  the  same  sentence  goes  on  to  show  how 
this  bettering  of  humanity  will  mean  a  free  pathway  for 
the  commerce  of  Canada  into  the  ports  of  Asia.  No 
doubt  Canada  will  be  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

M.  Delcasse  has  provided  the  student  of  politics 
with  a  classical  example  of  the  use  of  diplomatic 
resignation.  The  little  conspiracy  against  him,  first  in 
the  German  press  and  subsequently  in  the  French 
Chamber,  had  succeeded  in  popularising  a  suggestion 
that  he  was  not  entirely  supported  by  his  colleagues. 
It  is  a  question  if  the  people  who  believed,  or  wished  to 
believe,  this  were  worth  confuting,  but  a  man  so  much 
lauded  as  M.  Delcasse  may  be  allowed  a  little  sensitive- 
ness ;  and  if  the  rumour  had  to  be  killed,  the  concourse 
of  ministers   on   Easter  Saturday   and    Sunday  to 


M.  Delcasse1 's  tent  was  an  admirably  effective  if  rather 
theatrical  demonstration.  Nevertheless  one  is  a  little 
surprised  that  M.  Delcasse  should  have  resorted  to  the 
device.  He  is  not  by  way  of  noticing  the  unessential, 
and  he  has  been  journalist  himself. 

It  is  always  in  M.  Delcasse's  power  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion. He  represents  the  one  sound  element  in  French 
politics,  and  has  almost  reached  that  far-off  ideal  in 
representative  government  of  a  permanent  executive  for 
foreign  affairs.  The  chance  of  his  resignation  would 
more  endanger  the  equilibrium  of  European  politics 
than  the  actual  collapse  of  most  eminent  statesmen  in 
Europe  ;  he  is  a  continuing  element  of  sanity  in  a  mad 
world.  The  occasion  of  the  resignation  was  the  debate 
in  the  Chamber  on  Wednesday  week,  but  his  decision 
was  not  communicated  till  Friday.  On  Saturday  no 
attempt  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  German  press 
which  is  making  capital  out  of  Morocco  to  conceal 
satisfaction  at  the  news  ;  and  M.  Delcasse,  who  re- 
signed to  strengthen  his  hand  in  the  management  of 
the  Moorish  difficulty,  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  contrast 
between  the  tone  of  the  papers  issued  on  Saturday, 
when  the  resignation  was  announced,  and  on  Monday 
when  it  was  taken  back. 

It  is  among  the  humours  of  diplomacy  that  the  return 
of  M.  Delcasse  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  celebrated  by 
an  entertainment  of  the  French  Premier  at  the  German 
Embassy  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  Prince  Radolin  con- 
firmed with  M.  Rouvier  the  conversation  he  held  with 
M.  Delcasse  in  the  previous  week.  But  what  happened 
at  Fez  is  perhaps  more  important  than  what  is  dis- 
cussed in  Paris.  Certainly  the  French,  and  perhaps 
others,  were  too  prone  to  reckon  without  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  until  the  Kaiser's  visit-  At  any  rate  that 
changed  all,  and  the  mistake  will  be  amply  rectified  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  Before  he  has  completed  his 
mission  M.  St.  Ren^-Taillandier  will  be  meeting  in  Fez 
Count  von  Tattenbach,  the  German  Ambassador,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  he  or  Mr.  Lowther,  the  new 
British  Ambassador,  who  starts  in  less  than  three  weeks 
to  present  his  credentials,  will  be  the  first  to  arrive. 
The  Sultan's  disciplinary  duties  seem  to  be  considerably 
simplified  by  the  drastic  police  system  set  up  in  the 
Tangier  neighbourhood  by  the  ex-rebel  Raisuli.  Of 
his  efficiency  in  repressing  crime  there  is  no  question. 
The  doubt  is  at  what  point  his  masterful  policy  will 
cease.  He  has  already  exceeded  his  duties  by  making 
arrests  in  the  town  of  Tangier,  which  is  outside  his 
jurisdiction. 

An  abrupt  and  for  them  a  prompt  reply  has  been 
given  by  the  Powers  to  the  request  of  the  Cretan 
Assembly  for  union  with  Greece  ;  and  the  reply  was 
very  properly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  two 
British  cruisers  off  Canea.  The  revolutionary  Cretans 
are  not  likely  to  desire  to  fight  for  their  cause ; 
the  movement  is  not  national  enough  for  that ;  and 
even  the  desire  of  Prince  George  to  play  a  big  part 
and  the  encouraging  debate  in  the  Athenian  Chamber 
will  not  stimulate  them  to  that  length.  No  doubt 
anomalies  in  the  island  will  continue  to  exercise  the 
irritation  incidental  to  all  patchwork  arrangements. 
But  this  gives  no  set  of  Powers  a  right  to  add  to  a  little 
ill-governed  country  such  as  Greece  a  large  and  im- 
portant island,  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  the  direct  government  of  Turkey.  Greece 
cannot  be  allowed  to  take  captive  her  conqueror  in  this 
sort  of  way. 

The  unhappy  wedlock  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is,  we 
fear,  becoming  impossible.  Norway  firmly  declines  to 
confer  afresh  with  Sweden  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  union  until  Sweden  consents  to  her  having  her  own 
consular  service.  Thus  the  Crown  Prince's  conciliatory 
policy  breaks  down,  and  there  is  the  old  deadlock. 
The  first  partition  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  Russia 
and  Germany  is  not  likely  to  take  place  to-morrow,  but 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  Russification  of 
Finland  are  well  understood  by  politicians  in  both 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Unless  they  close  their  dispute, 
sooner  or  later  they  are  likely  to  go  the  way  of  Poland. 
It  would  be  better  perhaps  for  Sweden  to  agree  to  the 
consular  service  project,  and  then  the  whole  basis  of 
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the  union  might  be  changed  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  be  made  more  intimate  and  workmanlike. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  went  to  India,  it  was  fore- 
told that  he  would  find  greater  difficulty  than  his 
predecessors  in  squaring  his  love  of  personal  respon- 
Mbility  with  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  "  the  military  member  "  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Some  details  suggesting  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  have  been  published  and  were  discussed 
among  people  in  touch  with  India  some  weeks  before 
it  was  thought  good  to  give  publicity  to  one  version  of 
the  rumour.  It  is  an  anomaly  which  must  be  vexatious 
to  any  energetic  and  conscientious  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India  that  in  his  relations  with  the  Government  he 
should  be  subordinate  to  a  military  member  often 
of  inferior  rank  ;  and  many  eminent  soldiers,  among 
whom  Lord  Kitchener  was  numbered  before  he  went  to 
India,  have  suggested  a  rectification  of  the  constitu- 
tional position. 

We  have  now  a  fair  idea  of  the  full  effect  of  the 
Indian  earthquakes.  The  area  of  serious  mischief  is 
defined  and  the  authorities  are  able  roughly  to  estimate 
the  total  loss  of  life  at  15,000.  Beyond  this  an  unde- 
fined number  of  sufferers  are  left  injured  and  homeless. 
Over  and  above  the  cantonment  of  Dharmsala  several 
market  towns  and  many  villages  have  been  laid  in  ruins, 
and  cultivated  land,  which  in  hill  tracts  consists  often 
of  laboriously  constructed  terraces,  has  been  over- 
whelmed. But  terrible  as  this  loss  must  be,  it  is  in 
some  details  less  than  the  earlier  reports  gave  reason 
to  fear.  In  particular  the  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Gurkha  regiments — though  heavier  than  many  a  cam- 
paign could  show — are  not  so  great  as  the  first  returns 
foreshadowed.  The  figures  seem  to  have  included 
camp-followers.  Nor  have  buildings  of  historic  im- 
portance suffered  greatly.  The  disaster  has  been  met 
and  relief  carried  to  extreme  points  with  an  energy 
and  resource  of  which  the  Punjab  may  be  proud. 
Still  there  is  urgent  need  for  private  charity.  A  relief 
fund  has  been  opened.  Contributions  will  be  received 
by  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall  and  Grindlay  &  Co., 
Parliament  Street. 

The  good  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  M.P.  is  so  anxious 
that  the  nation  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  Indian 
counsels  that  he  has  written  a  letter  to  the  "Times" 
embodying  the  undelivered  speech  he  had  so  carefully 
prepared  for  the  House.  If  every  member  is  going  to 
publish  as  letters  the  speeches  he  has  been  unable  to 
fire  off  in  the  House,  the  prospect  for  readers  is  not 
pleasing.  Delivered  speeches  in  the  form  of  reports  on 
one  side  ;  undelivered  speeches  in  the  form  of  letters  on 
the  other  !  There  was  no  sort  of  excuse  for  publishing 
this  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  deplores  the  small  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  of  Indian  questions.  Everyone 
who  cares  for  India  with  any  sort  of  knowledge  knows 
that  this  immunity  from  debate  is  India's  unmixed  bless- 
ing. The  saving  grace  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  its 
ability  to  recognise  that  some  things  are  too  high  for  it. 

There  are  some  people  who  stick  to  their  friends  with 
a  malignant  fidelity.  Mr.  Brodrick  at  Godalming  on 
Thursday  declares  himself  roundly  Mr.  Balfour's  man, 
and  takes  no  trouble  to  disguise  the  antithesis  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  man.  It  is  not  exactly  perfection  in 
taste,  we  will  not  make  so  heavy  a  demand  on  Mr. 
Brodrick  as  tactfulness,  to  choose  the  occasion  of 
delicate  and  confidential  domestic  pourparlers  amongst 
Unionists  to  triumph  openly  over  his  protectionist 
friends.  Plainly  Mr.  Brodrick  thinks  the  Free-traders 
have  got  the  best  of  the  battle  ;  and  he  crows  lustily 
over  his  victory.  Above  all  things,  he  says,  Mr. 
Balfour's  policy  must  be  regarded  as  a  thing  by  itself, 
in  no  way  tainted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan,  though 
he  flings  in  a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  overdone  by  his  own  followers.  Tariff  reformers 
must  shrink  into  themselves  now  that  Mr.  Brodrick 
has  taken  his  stand  so  sternly.  Did  a  cause  ever  fail 
which  Mr.  Brodrick  championed  ? 

Will  Mr.  Perks  be  in  the  next  Liberal  Government? 
His  name  is  quite  overlooked  in  this  connexion,  and 
yet  he  may  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  a  speech  this 
week  Mr.  Perks  brought  down  his  foot  with  a  stamp  on 


Home  Rule.  He  will  not  have  it  at  any  price,  and  he 
tells  his  friends  so  quite  as  explicitly  as  any  Unionist — 
1886  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  for  ever  more.  He 
has  definitely  unratted.  A  few  years  ago  any  Liberal 
who  dared  to  express  half-doubts,  let  alone  conviction, 
against  Home  Rule  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
Liberal  press.  Sir  Edward  Reed  among  others  was 
drubbed  for  this  offence.  To-day  no  Liberal  news- 
paper thinks  to  cry  out  against  Mr.  Perks.  We  can 
almost  imagine  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  should  he  get 
a  majority  independent  of  the  Irish,  announcing  to  his 
followers  that  they  are  to  vote  as  they  like  on  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  or  resolution. 

Captain  O'Shea  died  at  Brighton  last  week.  He  had 
been  out  of  politics  for  years,  and  we  have  hardly 
seen  any  reference  to  him  in  the  daily  papers,  though 
his  name  was  once  "  a  draw,"  and  his  ability  and 
importance  were  considerable.  The  "Times"  has  not 
mentioned  his  name,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  though 
its  obituary  notices  are  nearly  always  the  fullest  and 
best  in  the  press.  We  can  recall  the  substance  of  what 
must  have  been  a  singularly  interesting  conversation 
which  Captain  O'Shea  had  with  Mr.  Parnell.  Captain 
O'Shea  furnished  it  himself  some  time  after  Mr.  ParnelPs 
death.  He  endeavoured  to  give  in  a  very  few  words  the 
salient  characteristics  of  several  of  Mr.  Parnell's  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Nationalist  party.  Without  vouching  for 
the  exact  word  applied  to  each,  we  believe  he  described 
Mr.  Dillon  as  the  most  treacherous,  Mr.  Healy  as  the 
most  brutal,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  as  the  most  con- 
temptible, and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  as  the  most  vulgar. 
Captain  O'Shea  ended  his  account  of  this  conversation 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Parnell  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
Mr.  Redmond  was  not  mentioned. 

When  Mr.  Parnell,  without  deigning  to  consult  any 
colleague  or  underling,  calmly  chose  Captain  O'Shea 
as  his  candidate  for  Galway  in  1885  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
Biggar  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  Mr.  Biggar,  whose 
like  we  do  not  recognise  in  Parliament  to-day,  actually 
had  the  effrontery  to  send  an  impertinent  telegram  to 
the  chief.  But  Mr.  Parnell  stamped  out  the  revolt 
and  Captain  O'Shea  was  returned.  He  was  practically 
a  Whig  Unionist  and  refused  to  vote  for  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  The  outbreak  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr. 
Healy  was  significant  :  it  showed  clearly  enough  how 
passionately  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party 
hated  the  haughty,  cold,  terrible  rule  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Even  with  Mr.  Healy  to  the  fore,  or  in  the  background 
ready  to  ruffle  and  rend  one  of  his  rivals  by  a  swift 
spring  from  the  dark,  how  uninteresting  the  personal 
side  of  Irish  politics  is  to-day  compared  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  !  It  is  curious  that  no  new  figures  of 
real  force  and  individuality  come  into  the  Nationalist 
party  now.  Had  Mr.  Parnell  lived  and  prevailed,  he 
would  by  now  probably  have  changed  the  entire  com- 
position of  the  party.  Mr.  Redmond  displays  not  a  glint 
of  originality  in  the  upkeep  and  freshening  of  his  party. 
Half  his  men  are  as  obsolete  as  wooden  men-of-war. 

When  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Chief  Secretary,  arranged  to 
visit  Clare  and  other  distressed  districts  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  we  remember  that  quite  a  shudder  of  fright 
went  through  his  friends.  Some  people  and  news- 
papers openly  warned  the  Chief  Secretary  not  to  go, 
and  predicted  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  his 
life.  He  got,  as  a  fact,  a  flattering  reception,  and 
one  or  two  professional  hecklers,  who  desired  to 
bring  the  battering-ram  to  his  notice,  were  snubbed 
by  the  local  Nationalists.  Mr.  Walter  Long  is  quite 
as  safe  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  he  is  now 
touring,  as  in  the  hunting-field.  Indeed  he  is  probably 
even  safer,  for  according  to  his  own  admission  he  has 
come  perilously  near  once  or  twice  in  his  eagerness  to 
riding  over  the  hounds  ;  and  there  are  Masters  who 
would  not  take  this  even  from  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  has  been  in  Clare,  with  whose  member  he 
once  had  a  slight  tiff,  and  is  evidently  making  a  good 
impression.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Long's  short  period 
of  office  as  Irish  Secretary  will  increase  his  reputation. 
From  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Wyndham,  it  is,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a 
singular  change  to  Mr.  Long.  But  his  robustious 
British  way  may  rather  interest  the  Irish  for  a  time. 
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Once  upon  a  time  the  English  Bar  was  said  to  con- 
stitute a  trade  union.  To  judge  from  its  latest  report 
the  Bar  Council  is  the  feeblest  executive  that  ever  a 
trade  union  possessed.  It  seems  to  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  to  the  junior  barrister  the  beauty  of  a  system 
of  etiquette  that  is  making  for  his  extermination.  So 
far  from  helping  the  employed  to  fight  the  monopolist 
employer,  this  executive  of  the  Barristers'  Union'posi- 
tively  goes  out  of  its  way  to  assist  the  monopolist. 
Take  for  instance  this  extraordinary  action  on  its  part. 
A  board  of  contractors  requested  a  barrister  to  place 
their  views  before  a  public  body  (not  be  it  noted 
one  of  a  judicial  character)  in  reference  to  its 
system  of  issuing  licences  and  very  properly  stated  that 
as  the  business  was  of  a  non-contentious  character, 
they  should  not  go  to  the  expense  of  retaining  a 
solicitor  to  deliver  a  brief.  The  Bar  Council  stated 
that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  improper  for  a  barrister 
to  appear  before  this  body  unless  the  contractors 
chose  to  waste  their  money  on  paying  a  solicitor  to 
instruct  him.  So  far  therefore  is  the  Council  from 
helping  the  Bar  to  recover  its  ancient  historic  right  to 
take  contentious  law  work  direct  from  the  lay  client, 
it  is  actually  robbing  it  of  that  right  to  undertake  non- 
contentious  business  without  the  intervention  of  a 
solicitor,  a  right  which  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  Council 
it  undoubtedly  enjoyed. 

There  are  other  points.  In  the  matter  of  non- 
contentious  business  the  solicitors  have  this  year  robbed 
the  older  profession  of  a  large  amount  of  work  by 
obtaining  a  direct  audience  before  the  Licensing  Com- 
mittee of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Bar  Council  which 
has  been  issuing  circulars  on  this  subject  regrets  to 
report  that  these  circulars  have  been  mostly  dis- 
regarded. Of  course  the  remedy  was  in  their  hands 
had  they  chosen  to  apply  it.  If  they  had  dared  to 
tell  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  (as  any  ordinary 
trade  union  would  have  told  an  employer  in  similar 
circumstances)  that  any  further  inroads  on  the  rights  of 
the  Bar  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  highly  modern  rules  of  etiquette  that 
prevent  barristers  from  accepting  briefs  direct  from  the 
lay  clients,  the  Bar  would  not  have  been  ousted  from 
this  important  branch  of  Quarter  Sessions  work.  The 
Bar  Council  however  do  not  wish  to  offend  solicitors. 

A  neat  if  unworthy  method  of  revenge  has  been  de- 
signed against  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  their  prohibition 
of  degrees  to  women.  Dublin,  seeing  its  opportunity 
agreeably  to  increase  its  fees,  threw  open  its  degree  to  all 
women  who  had  passed  the  proper  qualifications  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  ;  and  this  week  a  large 
and  distinguished  body  of  candidates  is  crossing  the 
Channel  to  accept  the  privilege.  The  letters  of  a 
degree,  since  Governing  bodies  are  what  they  are,  repre- 
sent a  valuable  label  for  any  woman  who  seeks  either 
secretarial  or  scholastic  work  ;  and  a  journey  to  Dublin 
University  is  not  unlikely  to  become  the  regular  sequel 
to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools.  One  can  under- 
stand the  acceptance  of  the  offer  ;  but  what  can  be 
said  for  Trinity  College,  which  thus  throws  open  its 
degrees  to  candidates  it  has  neither  trained  nor  tested  ? 
This  is  selling  honours,  if  you  will. 

No  one  is  left  who  can  quite  fill  the  place  of  Lord 
Chichester.  He  died  on  Good  Friday  morning,  break- 
ing down  suddenly  during  the  morning  service.  In 
more  than  one  way  his  position  was  unique  ;  and  it 
was  more  than  a  symbol  of  his  life  that  his  title  came 
from  the  cathedral  of  which  he  was  elected  a  prebend 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  whom  the  public  knew  little.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
very  hardworking  parish  priest  in  many  town  and 
country  parishes.  For  ten  years  from  1884  he  was 
rector  of  Lambeth,  then  in  the  large  suburban  parish 
at  Buckhurst  Hill  and  finally  greatly  overworked  him- 
self at  Great  Yarmouth.  Though  a  man  of  decided 
views  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  unvarying  reticence 
towards  matters  of  controversy.  Some  will  remember 
him  best  as  a  cricketer,  one  of  that  large  body  of 
Cambridge  blues  of  whom  the  Studds  were  the  most 
remarkable,  who  determined,  even  while  they  were  up, 
to  turn  their  influence  to  missionary  ends. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  IN  PURGATORY. 

HAPPY  Transvaal  :  at  length  to  be  re-endowed  with 
the  blessings  of  parliamentary  intrigue,  wire-pulling 
and  strategy,  and  all  the  tricks  of  the  talking  politician. 
We  are  told  by  the  authors  of  the  change  that  this 
is  an  advance  on  the  present  system  merely  because 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  parliamentary  government — a 
sort  of  parliamentary  purgatory  to  lead  ultimately  to 
the  heaven  of  full  self-government,  provided  it  does  not 
take  the  wrong  turning  to  inferno  instead.  Opponents 
object  to  the  constitution  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Both  assume  that  the  grant  of  full  responsible 
government  would  be  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  about 
which  there  could  be  no  misgiving.  Each  party  ex- 
aggerates the  whole  thing,  both  the  grant  of  an  incom- 
plete parliamentary  power  and  the  refusal  to  confer  full 
responsible  government.  We  see  nothing  for  con- 
gratulation but  rather  for  regret  in  the  grant  of  a  con- 
stitution for  which  in  any  form  the  Transvaal  is  not 
competent  at  present.  The  working  of  full  parlia- 
mentary institutions  with  success  depends  on  the 
existence  of  classes  capable  of  supplying  a  high  type  of 
legislators  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Transvaal  we  see  no  reason  from  the 
point  of  view  of  good  government  why  the  existing 
system  should  not  have  been  indefinitely  continued. 
But  as  between  the  two  kinds  of  constitution,  if  one 
were  to  be  granted  at  all  to  the  Transvaal  at  present, 
there  is  good  ground  for  holding  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  grant  full  responsible  government  at 
once.  The  Colonial  Secretary's  covering  dispatch 
argues  elaborately  against  the  grant  of  the  full  privi- 
leges of  responsible  government  worked  under  the 
party  system.  But  in  fact  the  granting  of  the  new 
constitution  will  bring  to  the  front  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  difficulties  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  fathers  on  re- 
sponsible government.  It  is  plain  that  the  Legislature 
will  become  the  arena  of  race  hostilities,  and  open 
debates  will  provide  opportunities  of  making  race 
capital  out  of  the  past  history  and  present  grievances 
of  the  country.  With  all  tongues  loosened  for  enun- 
ciating these  race  prejudices,  and  the  greater  stimulus 
to  the  speeches  of  ambitious  leaders  who  are  seeking 
popularity  and  influence,  how  will  the  device  of  repre- 
sentative government  be  less  provocative  of  animosities 
than  if  responsible  government  had  been  conferred? 
The  lapse  of  time  will  not  be  a  means  of  softening 
bitter  memories  but  of  giving  them  a  parliamentary 
status.  Mr.  Lyttelton's  arguments  based  on  the  lack 
of  homogeneity  of  race  and  of  difference  of  interests 
tell  even  more  strongly  against  granting  the  actual 
constitution  than  against  the  grant  of  full  government 
so  far  as  reconciling  these  differences  is  concerned. 
It  adds  another  grievance  and  creates  a  body  which 
will  strive  from  the  very  first  to  supersede  the  con- 
stitution under  which  it  meets.  It  represents  to  the 
members  of  the  "  Responsible  Government  Asso- 
ciation "  the  success  of  the  cosmopolitan  element  in 
Transvaal  affairs  to  which  both  the  Boers  and  the 
native  Africanders  of  British  origin  are  equally  op- 
posed. The  Boers  will  probably  refuse  to  offer  them- 
selves for  election  to  the  representative  body  and 
will  carry  on  their  movement  against  the  constitution 
from  the  outside.  If  they  take  advantage  of  the  means 
for  rhetorical  displays  it  will  afford,  they  will  go  to  the 
Parliament  in  a  spirit  of  irreconcilable  opposition,  and 
will  make  government  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  the  constitution  cannot  be 
worked. 

It  is  an  altogether  fallacious  argument  that  repre- 
sentative institutions  starting  in  such  circumstances 
will  "aid  in  the  harmonising  process  by  which  differ- 
ences will  be  mollified  or  removed".  The  constitution 
will  have  the  opposite  effect,  and  the  dividing  line 
between  Government  and  the  Opposition  instead  of 
being  lessened  will  be  even  more  accentuated  than  it 
would  have  been  under  responsible  government.  There 
was  a  possibility,  though  we  do  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  it  considering  the  shifty  character  of  the 
Boers,  that  under  this  form  of  representative  institution 
the  Boers  with  their  British  allies  who  have  joined 
them  in   their  demand  for   responsible  government, 
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might  have  worked  together  so  as  to  induce  more 
confidence  in  their  colleagues  of  the  British  party. 
Certain  members  of  that  part)  ,  notwithstanding  their 
desire  for  a  government  which  should  enable  the  com- 
bined native  clement  to  resist  the  cosmopolitan  in- 
fluences, have  not  had  much  faith  in  their  Boer  allies. 
They  would  have  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Boers 
in  a  fully  constituted  Parliament  the  test  which  they 
were  seeking  of  the  real  intent  and  aims  of  the  Boers. 
By  the  spirit  in  which  they  entered  into  the  transaction  of 
the  common  business  of  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  speaks 
they  would  have  been  able  to  judge  how  far  the  Boer 
protestations  of  acceptance  of  their  new  position  of 
British  subjects  was  a  reality  or  a  pretence.  Now  the 
Boers'  real  motives  will  be  obscured  by  an  hostility  to 
the  present  constitution  which  will  appear  perfectly 
natural  in  the  eyes  of  those  subjects  of  British  origin 
who  share  with  them  their  views  on  the  right  to  self- 
government.  Useful  business  will  be  postponed  so  that 
both  parties  may  take  part  in  the  agitation  for  consti- 
tutional change.  Instead  of  the  field  being  clear  for 
efforts  devoted  to  definite  measures  for.  the  common 
good  we  shall  have  a  period  of  fruitless  agitation  for  a 
change  which  will  put  into  the  background  all  other 
objects.  What  preparation  or  education  is  this  for  a 
greater  capacity  of  self-government?  It  is  far  more 
likely  to  foster  the  spirit  of  turbulence  and  all  the 
elements  of  discontent  and  agitation.  What  would 
at  this  juncture  have  appeared  a  grant  from  the 
British  Government  will,  when  it  is  gained  by  agita- 
tion, be  a  triumph  of  one  faction  over  another,  and 
this  is  not  promising  for  the  subsidence  of  racial 
animosities. 

The  danger  of  granting  self-government  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. It  has  been  emphasised  by  the  cosmopolitan 
parties  in  the  Transvaal  whose  influence  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  constitution.  But  the  alliance  of  some  of  the  best 
classes  of  colonists  of  British  parentage  and  antecedents 
with  the  Dutch  Boers,  who  are  not  indeed  enthusiastic 
about  being  British  colonists  but  are  yet  not  irre- 
concilable, shows  that  the  demand  for  self-govern- 
ment is  not  merely  a  movement  started  by  Boer  dis- 
loyalty. It  may  be  said  that  the  demands  of"  the  Boers 
for  the  old  electoral  districts  of  the  Republic,  and  for 
the  official  use  of  the  Dutch  language,  were  indica- 
tions of  their  real  aim  at  pre-eminence.  But  if  it 
were  necessary  to  protect  the  Transvaal  from  these 
designs  this  is  an  argument  for  the  retention  of  the 
system  of  Crown  Colony  government  and  not  for 
hastening  to  grant  a  bastard  constitution.  We  have  not 
stopped  the  mouths  of  the  Boers  or  prevented  them  still 
taking  means  to  accomplish  their  objects  ;  but  we  have 
invited  them  to  come  forward  "coram  populo "  in 
the  new  Parliament  to  foster  their  movement.  They 
would  have  been  in  no  better  position  under  the  system 
of  self-government,  since  the  same  provisions  as  to 
electoral  districts  and  the  use  of  Dutch  must  have 
been  inserted  in  any  constitution  as  they  are  in  this. 
Moreover,  the  veto  of  the  Crown  on  legislation  would 
be  as  effective  under  one  system  as  another,  and  under 
any  form  of  representative  government  possible  to  the 
Transvaal  at  present  more  powers  would  have  had  to 
be  reserved  to  the  executive  than  are  reserved  to  it  in 
any  other  of  the  self-governing  British  colonies.  So  it 
appears  quite  plainly  that  the  Transvaal  was  not  fit  for 
a  constitution  of  any  kind  other  than  the  one  which  it 
now  superseded.  Nothing  is  gained  by  establishing  a 
constitution  which  is  dictated  by  fear  and  suspicion 
as  any  constitution  for  the  Transvaal  must  be  in  exist- 
ing circumstances.  Self-government  would  have  been 
preferable  to  merely  representative  government ;  it 
would  not  have  created  a  new  source  of  discontent 
and  trouble.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  self-govern- 
ment ought  to  have  been  granted.  Neither  is  desirable, 
since  it  re-creates  the  Transvaal  politician  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary intriguer  and  wirepuller  of  Parliamentary  voters. 
The  best  that  the  Transvaal  could  do  with  any  sort  of 
Parliament  would  not  warrant  serious  effort  being  made 
to  supply  it  with  one.  The  Government  cannot  have 
promulgated  its  constitution  purely  as  a  political  judg- 
ment that  the  existing  regime  can  be  wisely  superseded. 
It  has  been  subjected  to  pressure  to  fulfil  a  promise 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  generally  that  "  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted "  self-government 


would  be  introduced.      While  it  was  submitting  to' 
pressure  it  would  have  been  well  to  take  its  bolus  whole, 
but  still  better  to  refuse  the  quack  medicine  altogether. 


THE  FETES  AT  BORDEAUX. 

'"PHE  once  popular  name  of  Leon  Gambetta  had 
J-  been  almost  forgotten,  even  in  France,  until  a 
month  ago,  whilst  here  in  England  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  journalist  who  has  written  this  week  about 
the  Bordeaux  fetes  has  been  compelled  to  freshen  up  his 
memory  concerning  this  remarkable  man  by  a  reference 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  wherein,  by  the  way, 
it  is  stated  that  his  parents  were  Genoese,  whereas 
in  reality  they  were  Nicois,  being  respectable  grocers 
who  had  been  established  for  some  years  in  the  Rue 
S.  Jacques  at  Nice.  Leon  was  born  in  1838  at  Cahors, 
where  his  father  had  a  branch  establishment.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Gambettas  were  of  Semitic  origin. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  so  far  as  politics  and  religious  convic- 
tions were  concerned,  they  belonged  to  that  easy-going 
class  of  Voltairean  petits  bourgeois  which  came  into 
being  under  Louis  Philippe.  They  were  not,  however, 
aggressive  free-thinkers,  and  would  have  been  horrified 
at  the  violence  of  M.  Combes,  whose  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  persecution  would  never,  we  may  rest  assured, 
have  been  endorsed  by  Gambetta.  He  was  too  clever 
for  that.  The  erection  of  a  statue  to  him  in  Bordeaux 
some  twenty-two  years  after  his  death  is  no  tardy  act 
of  gratitude  or  genuine  manifestation  of  posthumous 
admiration.  It  is  a  well-calculated  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  a  Government  which  feels  the  necessity  from 
time  to  time  of  withdrawing  the  too  close  attention  of 
the  people  from  itself,  to  concentrate  it  upon  some 
object  or  other,  which  somehow  enables  its  "  supers" 
to  shout  "Vive  la  Rdpublique  "  and  thereby  vivify  a 
languishing  enthusiasm  for  its  acts  and  graces.  It  was 
in  May,  1877,  that  Gambetta  delivered  the  speech 
containing  the  famous  phrase,  "  le  ck4ricalisme,  voila. 
l'ennemi ",  which  has  since  done  so  much  mischief, 
not  so  much  to  clericalism  in  its  political  aspect,  as  to 
religion — to  Christianity  itself.  No  doubt,  at  that 
time,  a  large  section  of  the  French  episcopate  and  the 
higher  clergy,  which  had  come  into  existence  under  the 
late  Imperial  regime,  had  promised  the  monarchists  to 
support  any  undertaking  in  which  they  might  engage 
themselves,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  a  Republic 
which  was  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  rabid 
Jacobinism.  Between  attacking  a  militant  clergy, 
which  he  was  justified  in  doing,  and  attempting  to 
overthrow  a  religion  which  has  reigned  supreme  in 
France  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  which  M.  Combes  endeavoured  to  bridge,  but 
which  Gambetta — a  much  bigger  man  than  le  petit 
pere — would  never  have  attempted  to  stride.  It  was 
because  he  would  not  endorse  Jules  Ferry's  extreme 
measures  and  had  denounced  several  of  his  quondam 
friends  and  supporters  whom  he  considered  too  active 
in  hurrying  on  a  general  upheaval,  that  he  is  generally 
believed  to  have  perished  mysteriously  on  31  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  at  Villa  D' Avery,  with  a  bullet  through 
his  head.  There  is  a  curious  resembiance  between 
the  fate  of  L6on  Gambetta  and  the  recent  one 
of  Gabriel  Syveton,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  both  tragedies  affords 
no  clue  to  the  truth  of  the  real  motives  for  their 
deaths  respectively.  It  is  none  the  le,ss  certain  that  no 
genuine  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  disperse  the 
mystery  which  envelops  in  a  cloud  of  suspicion  the 
singularly  opportune  "suppression"  of  both  these 
politicians.  Gambetta,  however,  who  had  his  hour  of 
absolute  greatness  in  1870-71,  was  a  very  superior  man 
to  Syveton.  His  country  owes  him  a  debt  of  undying 
gratitude  for  his  magnificent  conduct  when  Paris  was 
invested,  and  as  a  legislator  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  notable  statesman  France  has  produced  since 
1870.  With  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  his 
honour  at  Bordeaux,  therefore,  nobody  can  quarrel. 

The  papers  have  told  us  that  President  Loubet, 
whose  programme  so  carefully  filled  up  every  moment 
of  time  last  Sunday  morning  that  nobody  engaged  in 
the  pageant  could  possibly  have  attended  any  form  of 
Divine  Service,  had  he  been  ever  so  inclined  so  to  do, 
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"  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Bordelais  "  ; 
which  is  not  quite  true.  His  Excellency  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  there  was  no  enthusiasm,  not  even  after  his 
remarkable  speech  about  conciliation  and  reconciliation, 
and  his  reiterated  assurances  that  the  Government 
never  intended  to  persecute  anybody  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  was  bent  on  acts  of  peace  and  justice. 
M.  Loubet's  benevolent  countenance  and  gentle  voice 
suit  to  perfection  the  part  he  is  called  upon  to  play.  It 
has  been  maliciously  said  that,  if  M.  Combes  is  le  petit 
pere,  M.  Loubet  is  le  grand  pere  of  the  Republic. 
The  petit  pere  was  mercifully  absent  from  the  fetes,  to 
which  he  was  not  invited,  but  to  everybody's  astonish- 
ment M.  Andre,  the  ex-Minister  of  War,  was  there, 
although  uninvited.  He  had,  it  is  true,  received  an 
official  summons  to  the  feast  six  months  ago,  when  he 
was  still  in  office,  and  it  had  not  been  recalled.  Nothing, 
in  the  circumstances,  could  be  more  significant  than 
the  cool  reception  which  M.  le  General  Andre  received, 
both  from  the  official  world  and  the  general  public. 
The  people  hissed,  and  the  President  only  condescended 
to  bow,  and  ostentatiously  avoided  the  ex-Minister  as 
much  as  possible.  M.  Andre  did  not  appear  at  the 
banquet,  nor,  indeed,  did  he  venture  to  show  himself 
again. 

The  chief  item  in  the  programme  of  these  fetes  was 
M.  Loubet's  speech.  One  wonders  what  M.  Brisson 
thought  of  such  sentences  as  these.  Addressing  the 
young  men  belonging  to  the  gymnasium,  M.  Loubet 
said  :  "  Do  not  be  influenced  by  those  who  would  make 
you  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  is  one 
of  persecution.  Far  from  it,  its  chief  desire  is  to  see 
every  sort  of  religious  conviction  exercised  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  the  greatest  possible  respect  paid  to  all 
creeds."  M.  Brisson  had  recently  told  the  Chamber 
quite  the  contrary.  "We  have",  he  said,  "turned 
God  out  of  the  schools,  the  barracks,  the  navy,  the 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  public  institutions,  and  it 
is  now  our  duty  to  consummate  our  great  work  by 
turning  Him  out  of  the  State  ".  Mind,  M.  Brisson  does 
not  say  Christ,  but  God — nous  avons  chasse  Dieu — which 
means  that  the  war  waged  by  the  Republic  is  not  so  much 
directed  against  Catholicism  as  against  bare  belief  in 
God.  When  asked  ten  days  ago  to  vote  a  subsidy 
for  the  army  chaplains  in  time  of  war,  the  famous 
"bloc"  majority  declined  to  do  so  on  the  plea  that 
chaplains  are  unnecessary,  and  that  if  a  dying  Catholic 
soldier  needs  the  consolations  of  his  religion  in  his  last 
hours,  be  he  in  a  military  hospital  or  on  a  field  of  battle, 
he  must  pay  for  the  luxury  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
M.  Loubet,  who  so  unctuously  preached  conciliation 
this  week  at  Bordeaux,  ten  days  back  signed  the 
decree  which  deprives  a  French  soldier  of  the  assist- 
ance of  a  priest  of  his  religion,  even  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

If  M.  Loubet  is  sincere,  if  he  really  believes  in  the 
wise  words  of  conciliation  and  toleration  which  he 
spoke  this  week  before  the  monument  of  Gambetta, 
surely  he  will,  when  next  asked  to  sign  some  document  or 
other  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  respectable 
sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  utterance  on  this 
occasion,  cast  aside  his  pen  and  even  resign  rather  than 
continue  to  lead  the  Republic  down  a  path  which  can 
only  bring  it  to  destruction.  However,  it  is  significant 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  man  who  uttered 
the  fateful  words — "  le  clericalisme,  voila  l'ennemi  " — 
President  Loubet  should  speak  words  of  religious  peace, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  that  counsels  of  wisdom 
are  at  last  prevailing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the 
case.  The  press  of  this  country  has  made  very  light, 
so  far,  of  this  anti-religious  crusade,  which  has  split 
France  into  two  rival  camps,  and  which  may  before  long 
change  the  face  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a 
country  which  so  ostentatiously  boasts  of  its  Christ- 
ianity as  England,  the  press  should  treat  the  effacement, 
not  only  of  Catholicism,  but  even  of  the  bare  idea  of 
God,  from  a  neighbouring  and  just  now  favourite  nation 
with  indifference  or  approval.  The  Paris  correspondents 
of  the  London  papers  unfold  day  by  day  the  trivial  and 
often  unsavoury  gossip  about  the  latest  disette  of 
Montmartre  or  the  assassination  of  some  elderly 
spinsters  in  the  "  banlieue  ",  but  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  religion  they  have  not 
a  line  to  give  us. 


CANADA— THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

WE  do  not  find  it  easy  to  account  for  the  "  wide- 
spread interest  which  ",  we  are  told,  "  is  mani- 
fested throughout  Canada  in  Lord  Grey's  speech  at 
Toronto  on  Monday  night ".    We  can  easily  under- 
stand interest  before  delivery,  for  the  occasion  was 
stimulating  and  important,  but  we  cannot  understand 
interest  after  it.    We  have,  of  course,  to  assume  that 
the  telegraphed  summaries  more  or  less  agree  with 
what  was  actually  said.    And  what  is  there  really  in- 
teresting in  this  wholesale  praise,  in  the  most  con- 
ventional terms,  of  Canada  and  Canada's  position  in  the 
empire  ?    Of  course  these  sentiments  were  applauded  ; 
tell  a  man  he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  he  will  always  applaud 
you.    But  that  does  not  make  the  remark  interesting 
to  any  but  the  person  praised.     Probably  there  are 
few  with   sufficiently  well-balanced   minds   to  think 
that  praise  of  themselves  can  be  other  than  interesting 
and  important.    But  we  were  rather  inclined  to  think 
of  the  Canadians  as  perhaps  more   than  usually  in- 
telligent, as  a  people  who  might  prefer  to  be  told 
a  few   truths,   even   if  they  came  home,  to  mere 
"  buttering".  We  all  know  that  south  of  the  Canadian 
frontier  nothing  goes  down  like  butter,  but  is  it  pre- 
cisely the  same  north  of  that  line  ?    Surely  the  time 
has  come  to  introduce  something  of  a  business  element 
into  talk  about  our  imperial  relations.    Can  we  live  for 
ever  on  "Rule  Britannia"  and  the  colonial  heroics 
of  the  South  African  war  ?    Ought  not  the  deeds  now 
doing  in  the   Far  East  rather  to  hush   our  paeans 
over   South  Africa?    No  doubt  it  is  a  much  less 
smooth,  a  much  less  pleasing  thing,  to  ask  the  colonies 
whether  they  could  do  a  little  more  than  to  glorify 
them  for  doing  so  much.    Instead  of  perpetually  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  the  world-width  of  our  empire, 
on  its  immunity  from  sunset,  on  the  splendour  of  the 
patriotism  of  all  its  fragments,  we  ought  to  begin  to 
consider  our  weak  points  ;  we  need  to  close  up  little 
rifts ;  to  estimate  with  some  approach  to  scientific 
accuracy  the  bearing  of  every  part  on  the  whole.  One 
of  the  great  benefits  from  the  fiscal  movement  in  this 
country  has  been  the  turn  it  has  given  national  thought 
to  these  difficulties  of  empire.    We  are  beginning  to 
see  that  we  are  not  properly  an  empire  at  all.  Not 
until  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  British  nation  realise 
this   shall   we   make   a  serious  effort   to    put  our 
house   in   order.     Lord   Grey  had  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  did  not  take  it.    He  seems  to  have  been 
painfully  concerned  to  flatter  Canadian  susceptibilities. 
It  was  possible  for  him  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  at 
the  same  time  show  every  courtesy  to  Canadian  feeling. 
He  should  have  struck  a  note  of  business  instead  of  the 
old  note  of  imperial  platitude. 

Lord  Grey  singled  out  for  especial  commendation  the 
decision  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  assume  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  Halifax  and 
Esquimault.  This  was  a  striking  testimony  to  Cana- 
dian love  of  the  empire.  Canadian  self-respect  would 
have  been  lowered,  if  they  had  not  done  this.  May  be  ; 
none  the  less  sentiment  on  this  matter  was  very  much 
divided  in  Canada,  and  the  debates  in  the  Dominion 
parliament  pointed  that  way.  In  the  United  States, 
too,  it  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  an  evidence  of 
Canadian  attachment  to  the  empire.  We  know  of  at 
least  one  instance  where  it  was  taken  as  precisely 
the  reverse,  and  accordingly  rejoiced  over.  Very 
naturally :  for  what  do  other  nations  see  ?  They 
see  the  imperial  troops  withdrawn  and  their  place 
taken  by  local  trainbands.  They  see  one  of  the  few 
remaining  ocular  evidences  of  the  imperial  connexion 
abolished  ;  they  see  Canada  acting  as  though  it  were 
absolutely  self-contained,  an  integral  unit,  bearing 
no  appearance  of  being  the  part  of  a  greater  whole. 
These  may  perhaps  be  sentimental  considerations. 
What  is  not  sentimental  is  the  hard  fact  which  other 
powers  will  note  that  the  defence  of  Canada  is 
left  to  troops  of  the  most  imperfect  training,  that  it 
is  treated  both  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Government  of  the  empire  as  a  local  and  not 
an  imperial  concern.  This  is  symptomatic  of  an 
entirely  false  conception  on  the  part  both  of  the 
colonies  and  of  what  Lord  Grey  calls  "  the  old 
Mother ".    The  defence  of  no  part  of  the  empire  can 
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be  a  local  matter  ;  it"  the  different  countries  governed 
by  the  British  people  do  make  a  unit  at  all,  the  defence 
of  any  one  part  must  be  the  interest  and  business  of 
the  whole  ;  if  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  whole,  it  can 
only  mean  that  there  is  no  whole,  that  what  we  call 
parts  of  our  empire  are  merely  separable  items  of  an 
inorganic  aggregate.  If  the  defence  of  Canada  is  the 
business  of  Canada  alone,  politically  Canada  can  be  no 
more  to  Australia  or  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  is 
Argentina  or  the  United  States.  What  great  empire  has 
ever  regarded  the  defence  of  its  frontiers  as  a  local  and 
not  as  an  imperial  concern  ?  Lord  Grey,  in  congratu- 
lating the  Canadians  on  the  substitution  of  local  for 
imperial  forces  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault,  was  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  weakness  and  the  unreality  of 
the  British  empire. 

And  this  incident  brings  out  another  unpleasant  fact, 
the  little  fact  that  we  have  no  imperial  army.  An 
imperial  army  is  not  merely  a  force  existing  for  imperial 
purposes  :  it  must  be  drawn,  or  it  must  be  possible 
to  draw  it,  from  the  whole  empire  :  whereas  the 
British  army  is  drawn  only  from  a  fraction  of  the 
empire,  geographically  an  extremely  small  fraction. 
If  we  had  an  imperial  army,  there  would  be  regular 
colonial  regiments,  available  for  service  in  time  of 
war,  and  at  the  disposition  of  the  imperial  military 
authorities,  in  the  same  way  as  the  regiments  of  the 
home  army.  Suppose  a  system  of  compulsory  service 
is  introduced  here,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
will  the  colonies  be  willing  to  come  in  ?  If  not,  will  it 
not  be  evident  that  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as 
part  of  a  solid  state?  It  will  prove  that  they  regard 
their  interests  as  distinctly  separable  from  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  What  should  we  say  if  an  English  county, 
or  a  Scotch  county,  wanted  to  stand  out  of  the  military 
system  of  the  kingdom  ?  It  would  strike  us  as  ludicrous, 
impossible,  because  we  know  the  United  Kingdom  is 
one.  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  not  sound  strange 
to  us  that  the  self-governing  colonies,  or  one,  or  some 
of  them,  should  decline  to  come  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  military  service  ?  Because  we  know  that 
they  and  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  make  one  state, 
though  we  keep  up  the  fiction  of  a  British  empire. 
Unfortunately  the  local  conception  of  defence  squares 
exactly  with  a  regional,  and  in  effect  anti-imperial, 
statement  of  policy  once  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Canada,  he  said,  would  not  give  any  assistance  in  an 
imperial  war  of  which  she,  that  is,  the  Dominion 
Government  for  the  time  being,  did  not  approve.  That 
is  in  a  single  sentence  to  throw  over  the  whole  imperial 
position.  If  a  part  of  the  empire  regards  its  fellowship 
in  an  imperial  war  as  consisting  in  its  approval  of  the 
war-policy  and  not  in  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  a  con- 
cern of  empire,  this  is  pure  separatism.  We  do  not 
believe  Sir  Wilfrid  meant  nearly  so  much  as  his  phrase 
actually  carried.  No  doubt  the  stress  he  desired  to  lay 
was  that  Canada  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  a  war  if  not  consulted  as  to  its  policy. 
That  is  intelligible  enough.  To  ignore,  as  we  do  now, 
colonial  views  on  imperial  policy  is  not  consistent  with 
our  present  system  of  popular  government.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  mass  of  the  people  at  home  should 
have  a  voice  in  these  matters  and  the  people  in  the 
colonies  not.  There  may  well  be  an  imperial  system  of 
government  which  does  not  appeal  immediately  to  the 
people  ;  but  if  you  have  one  that  does  it  must  appeal 
to  the  whole  people,  of  the  colonies  as  much  as  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  empire  will  not  be  on  a  sure 
basis  until  we  have  established  through  all  its  parts 
a  community  both  of  imperial  rights  and  of  imperial 
duties. 


THE  RATEPAYERS'  REBELLION. 

EAST  HAM  seems  to  be  one  of  those  agglomera- 
tions of  modern  poverty  which  raise  in  their 
acutest  form  all  the  troubles  of  our  social  system,  and 
reveal  all  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  them.  It  was 
here  that  the  unemployed  question  recently  took  on  its 
most  serious  phase  and  led  to  the  scheme  now  before 
Parliament.  Once  again  East  Ham  comes  forward  pro- 
claiming its  inability  to  administer  the  Education  Acts  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  and  asserting  that  its  municipal 


means  will  not  enable  it  to  support  an  education  rate 
which  amounts  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound.  Its 
teachers  are  under  notice,  and  apparently  if  nothing 
is  done  elementary  education  will  come  to  a  stand 
in  East  Ham.  So  far  as  yet  appears  there  is  no  other 
reason  for  this  action  than  simple  impecuniousness  ; 
it  is  pecuniary  inability  that  is  pleaded  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  of  the  perverse  recalcitrancy  of  the 
passive  resister  which  has  been  responsible  for 
the  proceedings  in  Wales.  This  case  is  far  more 
serious  since  for  one  community  which  would  be 
touched  with  the  Welsh  fanaticism  there  are  hundreds 
which  will  liken  themselves  to  East  Ham  and  see  in  its 
conduct  a  model  which  they  would  think  themselves 
justified  in  imitating.  Poverty  is  a  very  general  com- 
plaint ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  everywhere 
whether  in  urban  or  rural  communities  the  one  common 
grievance,  of  which  most  is  heard,  is  that  the  rates  are 
becoming  too  burdensome.  Even  the  income-tax  does 
not  produce  such  moans  as  the  growth  of  the  rates. 
East  Ham  is  not  making  a  merely  academic  protest.  It 
intends  that,  if  it  cannot  raise  the  rates  for  such  services 
as  education,  the  necessary  supplies  shall  be  derived 
from  some  other  source.  There  is  as  yet  too  little 
authoritative  information  to  enable  us  to  say  what 
the  proposal  is.  More  will  be  known  when  the 
deputation,  already  arranged,  has  placed  its  views 
before  Mr.  Balfour.  It  may  be  that  East  Ham  has 
become  convinced  of  its  unwisdom  in  having  refused 
union  with  London  to  which  it  really  belongs.  Or 
perhaps,  and  this  is  more  likely,  it  may  claim  that  special 
grants  from  the  central  government  should  be  made  to 
a  community  in  its  position  in  some  such  manner  as  is 
done  for  rural  districts  by  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Act  which  has  just  been  extended.  Already  we  have 
the  system  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  which 
distributes  to  local  authorities  certain  sources  of 
revenue  such  as  the  excise  licence  duties  and  part 
of  the  death  duties  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
State. 

Before  that  plan  was  adopted  in  1888  specific  grants 
were  made  by  Parliament  to  the  local  authorities.  In 
regard  to  education  such  specific  grants  are  still  made. 
Until  the  Education  Act  of  1902  repealed  the  Neces- 
sitous School  Board  Act  of  1897,  a  locality  more  than 
usually  poor,  that  is  to  say  which  had  little  of  that 
intermixture  of  classes  necessary  to  make  any  local 
area  a  successful  unit  of  administration,  might  receive 
a  special  grant  beyond  the  ordinary  maximum.  Now 
that  resource  is  cut  off  from  a  district  like  East 
Ham.  To  help  it  out  of  its  difficulties  the  East  Ham 
educational  authority  may  urge  that  it  should  be 
assisted  by  a  re-enactment  of  the  Necessitous  School 
Board  provisions,  or  by  an  application  to  them  of  some 
such  method  by  which  localities  are  assisted  by  the 
State  over  and  beyond  that  to  which  it  at  present  is 
entitled.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  East  Ham 
could  not  have  such  a  privilege  conferred  upon  it  with- 
out raising  a  clamour  from  numberless  other  places  for 
the  same  treatment.  In  regard  to  education  this 
would  mean  a  reconsideration  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1902  which  intended  to  make  the  localities  more  in- 
dependent of  the  central  authority.  In  regard  to 
taxation  in  general  it  would  mean  raising  that  most 
complicated  and  dangerous  of  questions  the  whole 
system  of  rating.  Neither  political  party  can  bring  it 
forward  without  meeting  the  most  deadly  opposition 
from  the  other,  and  neither  party  is  anxious  to  under- 
take the  task.  The  rating  of  ground  rents  as  a  specific 
item  might  be  popular  with  the  Liberals  as  a  party  cry 
just  as  the  relief  of  agricultural  rates  is  serviceable  to 
the  Conservatives.  But  neither  of  them  is  prepared 
for  so  gigantic  a  task  as  devising  a  rational  and 
equitable  system  of  rating  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
central  and  the  local  authorities  to  each  other  should  be 
philosophically  conceived  and  acted  upon. 

And  yet  everything  depends  upon  this  being  done 
if  the  social  improvements  which  both  political  parties 
profess  to  desire  are  to  be  maintained  and  continued. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  East  Ham  in  revolting 
at  the  charges  upon  the  rates  desires  to  deprive  its 
children  of  the  benefits  of  public  education.  And 
so  of  other  things  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  State  or  the  municipalities.    If  we  except  what  is 
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called  municipal  trading,  the  objections  against  improve- 
ments utilitarian  and  ajsthetic  in  town  and  country  are 
not  against  these  objects  in  themselves.  They  are 
felt  to  be  desirable,  but  the  expense  falls  upon  large 
classes  of  people  whose  private  lives  often  compare 
disadvantageously  with  the  marked  improvements  that 
are  being  introduced  into  the  communal  life.  Not 
long  ago  there  was  no  public  object  desired  more 
ardently  than  the  better  treatment  of  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  law  was  denounced  for  its  harshness.  To 
satisfy  the  public  conscience  poor  law  guardians  began 
to  construe  their  duties  more  generously.  Now  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  reaction  which  springs  from  the 
simple  fact  that  we  cannot  realise  social  ideals  without 
somebody  paying  for  them  ;  and  the  people  who  pay 
are  often  poor  enough  themselves.  The  great  problem 
is  to  reconcile  the  ideal  with  the  pocket.  It  seems  as  if 
we  were  clinging  to  a  conception  of  local  adminis- 
tration which  belongs  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the 
present.  One  of  the  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
relief  of  rates  in  agricultural  districts  is  that  the  expen- 
diture of  localities  which  one  time  would  have  been  for 
local  needs  is  now  made  for  purposes  which  have 
nothing  local  about  them.  The  high  roads  are  for 
cosmopolitan  traffic,  and  the  motor  car  comes  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mission has  made  the  distinction  between  "onerous" 
expenditure  which  though  made  locally  is  yet  of  a 
national  character,  and  "beneficial  expenditure" 
which  is  strictly  speaking  for  the  local  benefit. 
Obviously  we  need  carefully  to  revise  our  notions  in  the 
light  of  this  distinction.  It  may  be  found  that  many  of 
the  duties  which  have  been  placed  upon  localities 
should  be  looked  at  from  a  broader  view  as  State 
duties,  and  the  expenses  met  wholly  or  partially  out  of 
the  State  revenues.  A  grievance  felt  by  those  who  now 
pay  the  whole  of  local  rating,  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  property,  might  be  removed  or  mitigated  ;  that  is 
to  say  the  non-rating  of  the  person  who  owns  much 
personal  property  and  enjoys  a  large  income  amongst 
the  amenities  of  a  neighbourhood  which  have  been 
created  for  his  benefit  but  not  at  his  expense. 

By  way  of  further  illustration  we  may  take  an  instance 
from  the  poor  law  as  administered  in  London,  where  the 
rich  districts  with  few  paupers  contribute  to  the  districts 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  produce  the  poor  as  an 
incident  of  their  ordinary  industries.  In  a  place  like 
East  Ham  or  Walthamstow,  where  the  poor  congregate 
under  the  exigencies  of  modern  life,  so  obvious  an 
expedient  is  not  at  hand.  East  Ham  might  tack  itself 
on  to  London,  but  it  would  be  grudgingly  that  London 
would  now  undertake  the  expense  of  East  Ham's  poor. 
When  the  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  came  up  in 
the  form  of  old-age  pensions,  more  modern  in  its  idea 
than  the  poor  law  devised  under  Elizabeth,  it  was  taken 
from  the  category  of  a  mere  local  charge,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  in  some  proportion  or  other  it  was  an 
affair  of  the  State  to  contribute.  A  review  is  needed 
of  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  and  rating  in  the  light 
that  these  examples  suggest.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  understand  clearly  what  are  the  matters 
which  should  be  made  wholly  or  partially  a  charge  upon 
the  State  revenues,  and  what  are  strictly  local  and  to  be 
borne  wholly  by  the  localities.  Education  furnishes  a 
good  example.  The  education  and  training  of  teachers 
is  the  most  important  element  in  our  public  elementary 
school  system  if  the  nation  is  to  derive  the  benefit  from  it 
which  shall  make  it  worth  its  cost.  If  there  is  a 
service  truly  national,  it  is  that  of  attempting  to  make 
intelligent  and  useful  citizens  by  means  of  universal 
compulsory  education.  The  cost  of  providing  the 
teachers  to  work  such  a  system  appears  clearly,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  and  not  of  localities. 
By  applying  such  principles  as  we  have  suggested  a 
redistribution  of  the  burden  of  the  community  will 
relieve  the  pressure  on  particular  parts  found  too 
irksome  to  endure.  The  burden  is  there  and  cannot 
be  thrown  from  the  shoulders  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  We  cannot  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  modern 
international  rivalry  unless  we  are  intellectually  and 
socially  equal  at  least  to  other  nations  in  all  that  con- 
tributes to  raise  our  national  character,  physical  well- 
being,  and  education.  This  means  raising  taxes  and 
rates  not  to  a  less  but  to  a  greater  extent.    We  cannot 


help  ourselves  ;  and  the  only  liberty  we  have  is  to  see 
that  a  fair  distribution  of  the  general  burden  is  made, 
and  the  money  spent  on  the  proper  objects  with  as  little 
waste  as  possible. 


THE  CITY. 

OF  all  the  gloomy  places  in  London  the  Stock 
Exchange  may  be  safely  regarded  as  among  the 
most  gloomy  during  the  past  week.  Members  returned 
from  the  Easter  holidays  a  little  shaken  in  their  nerves 
by  the  events  in  France  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  recess  but  'breathing  somewhat  more  easily  by  the 
knowledge  that  M.  Delcasse  had  withdrawn  his  resig- 
nation. The  tonic  however  necessary  to  restore  the 
Exchange  to  a  normal  state  was  not  forthcoming,  for 
there  has  been  positively  no  business  except  in  the 
American  market,  and  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling 
has  prevailed.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  if  something- 
had  happened,  but  the  naval  battle  in  the  Far  East 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  with  all  sorts  of  rumours  as  to 
what  the  Japanese  would  or  would  not  do  and  what  the 
Russian  naval  policy  contemplated.  Then  came  stories 
of  further  difficulties  between  France  and  Germany  in 
regard  to  Moorish  affairs,  and  on  Thursday  Paris 
had  an  attack  of  nerves  and  sold  heavily.  It 
is  quite  idle  to  pretend  that  there  has  been  any- 
business  of  interest  to  record,  for  there  has  been 
none  —  markets  have  been  dominated  entirely  by 
politics  and  have  been  steadily  working  themselves 
into  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  account  and  a  certain  pinch  for  money, 
following  the  heavy  instalments  due  on  recent  loans 
together  with  preparations  for  the  usual  "window 
dressing  "  at  the  end  of  the  month,  imparted  a  passing 
interest,  but  unless  something  unexpected  occurs  before 
Saturday  the  close  of  the  week  is  likely  to  be  even 
duller  than  ever,  for  Monday  is  a  Stock  Exchange 
holiday  and  the  inclination  will  be  to  close  outstanding 
commitments  as  far  as  possible. 

The  only  market  in  which  any  activity  has  existed  is 
the  American  railroad  section,  and  prices  have  fluctuated 
in  quite  the  best  fashion  usually  associated  with  Wall 
Street.  The  pivot  upon  which  quotations  have  turned 
has  been,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  obtain  satisfactory 
information,  the  collapse  of  the  wheat  pool  and  the 
latest  cablegrams  indicate  that  trouble  is  feared  from 
the  suspension  of  certain  firms  which  have  been  hit  hard. 
The  defalcations  of  the  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  amounting  to  $2,000,000,  are,  we  understand, 
the  outcome  of  a  participation  in  the  gamble,  and  it 
is  naturally  disquieting  that  an  official  of  an  influen- 
tial bank  can  be  drawn  into  a  pool  of  this  nature. 
The  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  showing  the  net  earnings  for  the  quarter 
to  be  $23,025,896  are  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  total  showing 
an  increase  of  about  $2,000,000  over  last  quarter,  and 
$10,000,000  over  March  quarter  of  last  year  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this  realised  increase  in  the  earnings  the  unfilled 
orders  stand  at  5,598,000  tons,  against  4,696,000  tons 
at  the  close  of  last  year. 

The  mining  market  remained  fairly  steady  until 
Thursday  when  very  heavy  selling  orders  came  from 
Paris  and  prices  broke  away,  although  having  regard  to 
the  volume  of  stock  offered  the  result  was  not  surprising. 
It  is  understood  that  the  managers  of  the  Central 
Mining  Trust  are  unable  to  operate  until  certain  forma- 
lities connected  with  the  company  have  been  completed, 
but  the  fact  that  the  large  capital  is  available  and  will 
be  doubtless  used  in  the  South  African  market  must 
have  a  steadying  effect  when  those  who  are  rushing  to 
sell  are  satisfied.  The  details  of  the  Transvaal  con- 
stitution lately  published  have  not  had  much  effect,  but 
as  soon  as  the  new  Chamber  gets  to  work  the  framing 
of  the  revised  Gold  Law  will  be  awaited  with  much 
interest. 

In  continuation  of  the  review  of  various  financial 
institutions  from  the  investment  point  of  view  we  give 
below  the  figures  of  three  discount  houses,  the  shares  of 
which  are  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange— there  are  of 
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course  several  other  houses  of  importance  but  they  are 
firms  whose  shares  are  held  privately. 

Share  value 
and  paid    Capital         Reserve  Price  (Yield 

£   £       £  £      £    £  P. 

Merchants' Banking  Co  0     «|    ."jooo  pd.  }  •10,o°o      2*     7  5* 

National  Discount  Co  as     S  {  4,g^i'^  p(j.  ^»o,ooo      9  )» 

Union  Discount  Co.  of  London  . .    10     5  { ''JSooo  pd   }  "•'°'00°  4  ,6 

*  About. 

The  marked  ability  with  which  the  affairs  of  the 
t'nion  Discount  Company  have  been  conducted  for 
many  years  has  given  that  institution  a  great  advan- 
tage over  its  competitors,  but  the  National  has  lately 
shown  renewed  vigour,  and  on  this  account  the  shares 
undoubtedly  offer  a  fair  attraction  for  the  rise  in  capital 
value  apart  from  the  present  excellent  yield. 

The  death  of  Sir  Mark  Collet,  senior  partner  of  the 
merchant  banking  house  of  Brown  Shipley  and  Co., 
makes  the  City  poorer  by  one  of  those  sterling 
characters  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud.  Sir  Mark 
virtually  died  in  harness  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
having  been  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England  for 
nearly  forty  years  ;  a  gentleman  and  one  of  the  old 
school  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many  to  whom  his 
ripe  experience  was  of  great  value. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  AMERICAN  EQUITABLE. 

WE  are  unable  to  see  why  so  much  fuss  is  being 
made  about  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  the  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  "  revelations  "  which  are  now  being  made, 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  policy- 
holders from  the  scheme  for  "  mutualising  "  the  com- 
pany. Owing  to  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  the 
Equitable  was  founded  it  started  as  a  proprietary  com- 
pany, the  share  capital  being  $100,000  upon  which  the 
shareholders  received  7  per  cent.  On  the  strength  of 
this  limited  dividend  to  the  proprietors  the  society 
claims  to  be  a  mutual  office,  although,  as  we  have 
frequently  shown,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  pose  as  a 
proprietary  company  whenever  this  plea  suited  the 
purposes  of  the  managers.  More  than  half  the  share 
capital  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Hyde,  the  son  of  the 
founder,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hyde  spent  ^20,000 
on  a  ball  seems  to  have  been  the  last  straw  which  made 
the  president  of  the  society  and  some  of  the  other 
directors  determine  that  young  Mr.  Hyde  was  not  a  fit 
person  to  have  the  controlling  interest  in  the  society, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  for  him 
to  receive  ,£20,000  a  year  for  occupying  a  subordinate 
and  nominal  position  in  the  company. 

The  squabble  having  begun  the  people  concerned  are 
busy  making  charges  against  each  other  of  securing 
illegitimate  profits  in  connexion  with  the  investments  of 
the  company  and  of  debiting  the  society  with  sundry 
items  of  personal  expenditure.  These  charges  and 
counter-charges  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Insurance  department  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the  policy- 
holders are  applying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders  and  an 
infinite  amount  of  legislation  is  being  proposed,  having 
for  its  professed  purpose  the  prevention  of  any  such 
occurrences  in  the  future. 

It  is  all  very  American,  and  if  it  were  not  so  serious 
would  be  very  amusing.  The  Equitable  is  a  very  big 
and  enormously  powerful  society.  Its  bigness  im- 
presses the  Americans,  and  its  bigness  is  the  chief 
argument  used  for  impressing  the  British  public  and 
the  public  of  other  countries  in  which  it  works.  The 
present  dispute  has  brought  out  perfectly  clearly,  what 
has  been  obvious  for  years  past,  that  this  excessive 
bigness,  so  far  from  being  an  advantage  to  the  policy- 
holders, is  distinctly  detrimental  to  them.  No  policy- 
holder, and  no  combination  of  policy-holders  that  is 
practicable,  can  exert  any  control  over  the  manage- 
ment whether  that  management  is  vested  in  the 
shareholders,  or  whether  a  majority  of  the  directors 
are  elected   by  the   policy-holders.     The  votes  of 


the  policy-holders  in  a  company  of  such  magni- 
tude are  certain  to  be  controlled  by  the  officials 
and  agents  of  the  society,  so  that  even  if  in 
two  years'  time  twenty-eight  directors  out  of  fifty- 
two  are  elected  by  the  policy-holders  the  effective 
control  of  the  company  will  remain  with  the  principal 
officials.  In  spite  of  the  talked  of  "  mutualisation  "the 
Equitable  will  remain  a  proprietary  company  and  it  will 
apparently  be  possible  for  the  shareholders  whenever 
they  choose  to  do  as  Mr.  Hyde  threatened,  namely 
wind  up  the  company,  and  put  a  very  considerable 
profit  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors. 

In  its  own  way  the  American  Equitable  has  been  an 
immense  success.  It  has  aimed  at  doing  a  large 
business,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  amassing  funds  of 
^80,000,000  and  assurances  in  force  to  correspond.  It 
has  never  really  attempted — has  seldom  even  pre- 
tended to  attempt— to  make  the  welfare  of  its  existing 
policy-holders  its  chief  concern.  The  chief  officials 
can  be  paid  much  bigger  salaries  by  an  ^80,000,000 
company  than  by  an  office  with  funds  of  only  ,£2,000,000 
or  ^3,000,000,  besides  which,  especially  in  New  York, 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  a  big  com- 
pany are  much  more  important  personages  than  the 
managers  of  a  small  office.  When  the  policies  of  the 
Equitable  are  compared  with  those  of  some  of  the 
smaller  American  offices,  and  still  more  when  they  are 
compared  with  good  British  Life  assurance  companies, 
they  are  at  once  seen  to  be  altogether  inferior.  The 
only  explanation  that  can  be  offered  as  to  why  policy- 
holders are  foolish  enough  to  effect  their  assurances 
with  this  society  is  that  the  policies  are  offered  for  sale 
by  highly  paid  officials  who  are  well  trained  in  the  art 
of  selling  what  is  not  worth  buying. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  refer  to  the  American 
Equitable  without  thinking  of  the  Old  Equitable 
Society  of  London,  with  which  of  course  the  American 
office  has  nothing  to  do,  and  in  this  connexion  we 
must  express  the  universal  regret  that  is  felt  in  insur- 
ance circles  that  Mr.  Manly,  the  actuary  of  the  Old 
Equitable,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  position  on 
account  of  ill-health.  As  a  writef  on  actuarial  subjects, 
as  president  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  and  as  an 
insurance  manager  he  has  won  a  high  position  in  his 
profession  and  will  carry  with  him  into  retirement  the 
esteem  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  know  him  and 
his  work. 


A  ROMEO  ON  THE  HUSTLE. 

I HAVE  no  wish  to  see  a  perfect  production  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  ;  for  I  make  it  a  rule  to  have 
no  wishes  that  may  not  one  day  be  fulfilled.  There 
never  can  be  even  a  satisfactory  production  of  an 
English  play  whose  theme  is  the  fierce  passion  of  love 
in  extreme  youth.  For  this  theme  is  a  thing  which  does 
not  exist  in  England.  In  Italy,  whence  it  was  by 
Shakespeare  borrowed,  it  does  exist.  But  the  climates 
of  the  two  countries  are  very  different.  In  England  the 
fire  of  love  takes  a  long  time  to  burn  up.  The  fuel  is  well 
laid,  but  damp.  Vague,  timid,  sentimental,  are  the  loves 
of  the  English  adolescent.  Physical  desire,  and  its  grati- 
fication, linger  at  a  polite  distance  from  spiritual  exalta- 
tion. It  is  only  in  the  prime  of  life  that  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical  elements  come  into  partnership.  It  is 
only  then  that  a  man  is  capable  of  being  fully  in  love, 
as  were  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  each  other.  Conse- 
quently, an  English  girl  and  boy  could  not  be  adequate 
as  Juliet  and  Romeo.  They  could  only  guess  at  the 
sort  of  thing  demanded  of  them  :  nor,  even  if  they 
guessed  at  it  shrewdly,  would  they  be  able  to  express  it 
naturally.  It  has  often  been  said  that  no  actress  can 
play  Juliet  till  she  has  ceased  to  look  the  part,  inas- 
much as  the  partis  a  heavy  one,  needing  such  technique 
as  can  be  acquired  only  through  very  wide  experience. 
The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  Romeo.  But  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a  good  girl-Juliet  and  a  good 
boy-Romeo  lies  deeper,  as  I  suggest,  than  in  the 
matter  of  mere  technique  :  it  lies  in  the  very  souls  of 
the  boy-actor  and  the  girl-actress.  A  man  and  a 
woman  will  serve  the  purpose  better.  But  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  fail  less  signally.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  their  appearance  :  their  souls,  too,  will  be 
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found  wanting-.  They  can  show  us  the  mutual  full 
love  of  man  and  woman.  But  just  what  Shakespeare 
shows  to  us,  when  we  read  his  play — this,  unhappily, 
and  inevitably,  they  cannot  show  to  us.  For  the  first 
awakening  of  love  in  a  mature  bosom — a  very  beauti- 
ful phenomenon  though  it  be  —  is  not  the  same 
beautiful  phenomenon  as  love's  first  awakening  in 
adolescence.  And  it  is  only  the  former  phenomenon 
that  can  be  represented  on  the  stage  by  an  English 
man  and  woman.  In  Italy,  where  acting  is  a  natural 
art,  and  technique  is  learned  quickly  and  by  instinct, 
we  might  see  a  very  Romeo  and  a  very  Juliet,  perhaps. 
But  Shakespeare  in  a  translation — I  thank  you  :  no. 
It  is  better  to  muddle  along  with  the  original. 

I  have  not  seen,  and  may  never  see,  a  better  Juliet 
than  Miss  Evelyn  Millard.  In  appearance  she  is  an 
exception  to  prove  the  famous  rule  which  I  have  quoted. 
And  she  has  grace,  and  tenderness,  and  gaiety,  and  a 
very  real  pathos.  To  passion,  however,  she  does  not 
surrender  herself.  If  she  did  so  surrender  her  English 
self,  we  should  instantly  be  conscious  of  her  as  a 
woman,  and  should  lose  our  sense  of  Juliet  as  a  girl. 
But  a  rather  dispassionate  Juliet  is  not,  I  need  hardly 
say,  the  very  Juliet.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  dispassionate  about  Mr.  Waller.  He  will 
barter  nothing  for  boyishness,  not  he  !  He  is  frankly 
and  sternly  (as,  indeed,  he  always  is,  and  was,  and  will 
be)  rooted  in  the  prime  of  life.  And  he  is  frankly  and 
sternly  rooted  in  love  with  Juliet.  The  very  Romeo 
loved  Juliet  frankly,  but  had  not  acquired  that  sternness 
which  does  to  some  people  come  with  years  of  discre- 
tion. And  so  Mr.  Waller  is  not  the  very  Romeo.  I  am 
glad  to  see  him  in  a  part  which  depends  more  on  love- 
making  than  on  fighting  and  on  orating  about  fighting.  I 
am  glad  that  he  has  diverged  from  his  line  of  excellence. 
It  breaks  the  monotony.  Or,  rather,  it  bends  the  mono- 
tony, which  could  be  broken  only  if  Mr.  Waller  could 
forget  the  line  from  which  he  has  diverged.  This  he 
cannot  do.  From  first  to  last  he  is  the  soldier  in  love, 
never  the  mere  lover.  When,  emerging  from  the 
shadow  of  Capulet's  garden,  he  cries  "  He  jests  at 
scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ",  the  words  take  an  un- 
usual significance  for  us  rwe  are  sure  that  the  body  of 
Romeo  is  scarred  all  over — an  heroic  document  of  all 
the  principal  Veronese  fights  in  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  While  he  stands  under  the  balcony  we 
seem  to  hear,  above  Gounod's  music  (loudly  played 
though  that  is),  a  clash  of  arms  round  the  corner  ;  and 
Romeo,  we  are  sure,  will  be  in  the  thick  of  it  as  soon 
as  his  interview  is  over.  "  Away  to  heaven,  respective 
lenity,  and  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  !  Now, 
Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  that  late  thou  gav'st  me  " — 
never  did  these  words  ring  out  so  finely,  and  never  was  the 
villain  repaid  with  so  much  compound  interest.  And  Mr. 
Waller's  behaviour  in  this  scene  differs  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  his  behaviour  throughout  the  play. 
His  whole  performance  is  "  magnifique,  mais — c'est  la 
guerre  ",  whilst  Romeo,  as  we  know  him,  was  bellicose 
only  in  his  off-moments.  "O  sweet  Juliet",  cries  Mr. 
Waller,  "thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate,  and  in 
my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel  !  "  But  it  hathn't. 
A  man  in  love  does  actually  assimilate  something  of 
the  woman's  softness  ;  and  she,  too,  catches  something 
of  his  strength.  Juliet  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  catches 
nothing  of  Romeo's  strength,  and  Romeo  assimilates 
nothing  of  Juliet's  softness.  Ecstasy,  in  the  strict  as 
well  as  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  befalls  all 
lovers.  But  Miss  Millard  and  Mr.  Waller  do  not  stand 
outside  themselves  for  one  moment.  As  I  have  explained, 
it  is  just  as  well  that  Miss  Millard  keeps  herself  in. 
But  Mr.  Waller  would  have  nothing  to  lose  by  ecstasy, 
for  he  does  not  aim  at  the  effect  of  boyishness  :  the 
prime  of  life  for  him  ;  and  a  mature  Romeo,  lyrically 
amorous,  were  nearer  to  Shakespeare's  conception  than 
a  mature  Romeo  whose  love  is  of  so  very  stern  a  stuff 
as  is  offered  by  Mr.  Waller  to  Juliet. 

I  hope  that  some  day  our  mimes  will  have  learned  to 
distinguish  in  Shakespeare's  plays  the  passages  which 
are  purely  poetic  or  philosophic  from  those  which  are 
also  dramatic.  At  present  they  seem  to  think  that 
every  line  written  by  Shakespeare  was  strictly  relevant 
to  action  or  character.  Lately  I  wrote  about  the 
disastrous  manner  in  which  Miss  Maud  Milton  at  the 
Adelphi   recited    the   exquisite    little    description  of 


Ophelia's  death-place.  In  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  these 
dear  irrelevancies  abound.  And  the  players,  of  course, 
instead  of  dallying  with  them  delicately,  go  for  them 
as  blindly  as  courageous  fox^hunters  go  for  the 
five-barred  gates  that  challenge  them  in  their  wild 
career.  It  is  part  of  the  dramatic  fabric  that  Romeo 
should  remember  an  apothecary — a  neighbouring 
apothecary — an  apothecary  who  was  poor,  and  so 
would  be  likely  to  sell  poison  if  he  were  well  paid  for  it. 
But  it  is  not  part  of  the  dramatic  fabric  that  Romeo 
should  give  a  long  description  of  the  shop,  working  it 
up  as  minutely  as  ever  a  Dutch  painter  worked  up  an 
interior.  That  was  simply  Shakespeare,  going  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  forgetting  all  about  Romeo  for  the  nonce. 
It  would  be -an  act  of  hideous  vandalism  to  "cut"  the 
lines.  But  better  "cut "them  altogether  than  race 
through  them  as  though  they  really  belonged  to  the 
agitated  soul  of  Romeo.  That  is  what  Mr.  Waller 
does.  And  the  result  is  that  we  don't  get  the  beauty 
of  the  passage,  and  that  we  do  get  the  full  absurdity 
of  their  being  uttered  at  this  juncture  by  Romeo. 
Uttered  quietly,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reminiscence,  they 
would  duly  enchant  us,  and  the  anomaly  would  not 
be  noticed.  Again,  when  the  apothecary  brings  forth 
the  poison,  "  There  is  thy  gold"  are  pertinent  words- ^ 
but  when  Romeo  proceeds  to  say  "worse  poison  to 
men's  souls,  doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome 
world,  than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mays't  not 
sell ",  he  is  merely  gratifying  Shakespeare's  whim  for 
moralising  at  large.  Any  stress  laid  on  the  passage  is 
fatal.  And  oh  the  stress  that  is  is  laid  on  it  by  Mr. 
Waller !  Dr.  Torrey  himself  never  inveighed  so 
wrathfully  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth. 
I  am  sure  that  the  more  impressionable  members  of 
the  audience  go  round  to  the  stage-door  and  ask  to  be 
shown  into  the  "  Inquiry  Room  ".  I  tremble  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Queen  Mab  if  Mr.  Waller  were 
Mercutio.  Mr.  Esmond  is  an  admirable  Mercutio,  as 
merry  and  debonair  as  can  be  ;  but  even  in  the  light 
hand  of  Mr.  Esmond  Queen  Mab  has  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Mercutio  should  utter  the  speech  with  as  much  con- 
scious pleasure  as  Shakespeare  must  have  had  in  the 
writing  of  it.  Shakespeare  did  not  rattle  it  off.  Mr. 
Esmond  does,  as  though  he  were  afraid  of  boring  us, 
or  as  though  Benvolio  and  those  others  must  have  been 
all  the  while  chafing  to  foot  it  in  the  masque  at  Capulet's. 
Surely,  Benvolio  and  those  others  would  have  been 
spell-bound  by  a  worthy  utterance  of  that  divine  speech,. 
And,  surely,  so  should  we  be.  Max  Beerbohm. 


"  LYCIDAS." 

"  How  well  could  I  have  spar' d  for  thee,  yottng  swain, 
A  now  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake, 
Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 
Blind  mouths  /  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheefliook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs  / 
What  recks  it  them  ?    What  need  they  ?    They  are  sped." 

TO  its  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  exhibition  the 
Academy  boldly  prefixes  a  motto  from  the  Republic  : 
to.  irpom'iKorra  £i;uotoiq  ('nroctloi'res  to  b\ov  kciXov  Troiov/uty. 
The  sense  of  the  original,  which  is  a  warning  against 
the  overdoing  of  detail  in  painting,  the  "finishing"  of 
an  eye  till  it  ceases  to  look  like  an  eye,  is  very  impro- 
bably what  the  motto  is  meant  to  convey  ;  cut  away 
from  its  context  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  freely 
rendered,  "  Treating  all  the  artists  exactly  as  they 
deserve,  we  make  the  whole  show  the  eminently  fair 
one  that  you  see  ".  In  the  year  that  has  gone  by  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  world  how  scrupulously  we 
have  dealt  out  justice  under  the  Chantrey  Bequest  and 
have  made  to  o\av  irnAoi'  there,  here  we  are  again  with 
our  annual  exhibition  ;  there  too  you  will  find  us,  as 
ever,  dealing  out  ro  TrpotrTinov  to  all  who  come  and 
arranging  this  lovely  and  representative  whole. 

to  irpo(ji)Kov  tKaoTf  a-rrohiiorat,  "  to  give  each  man  1ns 
due".  In  an  author  like  Plato  there  are  dangerous 
cross-references  and  implications  in  a  phrase,  and  I 
suspect  the   Professor  of  Ancient   Literature  at  the 
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Academy,  Mr.  John  Morlcy,  who  of  course  supplies 
•these  mottos,  of  having  given  his  colleagues  a  taste, 
on  this  occasion,  of  the  sombre  honesty  for  which  he 
is  renowned.  He  could  not  print  the  other  passage 
outright,  but  it  ran  darkly  in  his  mind,  and  by  this 
hint  sombreity  and  honesty  were  both  appeased.  Wh:it 
does  "giving  each  man  his  due"  mean?  Socrates 
asks  Polemarchus.  "  Are  enemies  also  to  have  their 
debt  or  due?"  "Certainly",  answers  Polemarchus, 
"  everyone  is  to  have  his  due";  6(f>ti\trai  Si  yt,  olfj.<u, 
■rnpu  yt  tvv  i^6f>ov  t<I>  t^Hfto.  Svep  teal  irpoiri/KEi}  iwsov  r<, 
u  what  is  really  due  from  an  enemy  to  an  enemy  is 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  him — that  is  to  say,  evil  ". 
Adapted  to  the  circumstances  this  runs  "  When  an 
Academician  is  dealing  with  an  outsider  he  must  give 
him  his  due,  and  what  is  really  due  to  an  outsider  is 
bad  treatment ".  The  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature, 
then,  has  taken  a  solemn  rise  out  of  his  clients  and 
exhibited  them  boasting  of  the  ethics  of  Polemarchus.* 
We  have  become  so  familiar  with  those  ethics  of 
Polemarchus  that  they  are  taken  very  much  as  a  matter 
•of  course.  We  know  that  Alfred  Stevens  and  Rodin, 
and  many  others  of  the  greatest  artists,  have  suffered 
rejection  at  Academy  exhibitions,  and  we  know  that 
artists  who  can  afford  to  be  proud  no  longer  let  those 
who  "  have  got  hold  of  the  ropes  "  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  giving  them  their  "  due  "  in  this  peculiar  fashion. 
But  from  time  to  time  a  particularly  glaring  case  of  the 
Polemarchian  justice  happens,  and  the  case  of  which 
•everyone  is  now  talking,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Havard 
Thomas's  figure,  has  raised  a  storm  inside  the  Academy 
as  well  as  out.  It  will  be  useful,  then,  to  press  this 
instance  home,  to  strip  the  event  of  all  illusions,  and 
to  invite  reasonable  men  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Academy  to  ask  themselves  whether  a  system  which 
permits  and  encourages  such  treatment  of  our  best 
artists  can  much  longer  be  tolerated  in  a  national 
institution. 

Various  illusions  obscure  the  significance  of  such 
events  as  this.  People  say,  "After  all  you  can't 
-expect  any  set  of  men  to  be  infallible.  The  Council  of 
the  Academy  has  to  go  through  an  immense  quantity  of 
•work  ;  mistakes  will  happen  :  the  work  of  a  compara- 
tively unknown  man  must  from  time  to  time  escape 
their  attention  ".  Now  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  plea  in  the  matter  of  paintings  ;  the  system  under 
which  it  is  possible  that  the  committee  of  a  single  society 
(the  Academy)  might  have  to  review  a  quantity  of 
pictures  equal  to  the  number  of  painters  in  the  country 
multiplied  by  three  is  evidently  not  one  to  secure  very 
careful  attention.  With  sculpture  it  is  different.  The 
number  of  sculptors  who  need  be  reckoned  with  is  not 
unmanageable,  and  those  whose  talent  is  at  all  remark- 
able are  perfectly  well  known  to  artists.  Moreover 
sculptors  have  not  yet  formed  any  considerable  secession 
from  the  Academy  exhibitions,  so  that  their  work 
comes  regularly  before  the  Council,  and  has  not 
the  stigma  of  association  with  some  rival  body,  if  we 
are  cynically  to  allow  for  that  kind  of  consideration. 
The  Academy  is  still  the  national  exhibition  for  sculpture 
in  a  sense  in  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  national 
exhibition  for  painting.  All  sculptors  of  any  account 
then  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Academy,  and 
their  art  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  just  and  considerate 
treatment  there.  But  among  the  sculptors  who  count 
Mr.  Havard  Thomas  has  quite  special  claims.  For 
many  years  he  has  exiled  himself  from  London  and 
its  chances  of  work,  advancement  and  notoriety,  so 
that  he  might  pursue  the  problems  of  his  art.  In  that 
•single-minded  pursuit  he  has  become  the  most  learned 
of  our  sculptors,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 


*  The  printer  of  the  Academy,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  is 
•also  an  honest  man,  and  has  done  his  best.  Under  No.  757  "  Home- 
ward Bound  ",  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  we  read— 

"  When  fair  winds  blow  we  all  do  know 
That  the  girls  have  got  hold  of  the  ropes  : 
So  !  shake  out  your  reefs  and  stow  your  griefs, 
For  the  girls  have  got  hold  of  the  ropes." 

— Sailors'  Chantry  (sic). 

As  he  read  these  words,  so  exactly  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  those  who  "  have  got  hold  of  the  ropes  ",  his  heart  burned. 
"  If  I  lose  my  place  for  it  ",  he  swore,  "  I,  in  my  breezier  strain,  will 
add  my  rebuke  to  Mr.  Motley's  ",  and  his  hand  went  out  to  the  "  r  ". 


craft  ;  but  his  slow  critical  adjusting  of  knowleil^i 
and  art  is  only  measured  by  his  occasional  returns 
to  this  country  with  the  fruits  of  two  or  three  years' 
work.  His  name  is  therefore  hardly  known  to 
the  general  public,  but  wherever  English  sculptors 
meet  what  Havard  Thomas  is  doing  is  a  subject  of 
keen  inquiry  and  interest.  When  he  does  return  he 
is  expected  to  bring  with  him  fresh  ideas  and  an  expres- 
sion of  them  that  will  supply  a  tonic  to  our  anaemic 
schools.  In  the  present  spring  Mr.  Thomas  made  one 
of  these  returns,  and  the  word  went  round  the  studios 
that  he  had  brought  a  most  remarkable  work,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  thought  and  labour.  The  sculptors  who 
had  seen  it  were  immensely  impressed,  and  everybody 
was  eager  for  its  appearance  at  the  Academy.  The 
Academy,  it  was  thought,  would  seize  the  chance  of 
regaining  some  little  of  the  credit  that  has  been  so 
grievously  shaken. 

I  explain  all  this  at  some  length,  so  that  it  may  be 
plain  that  the  Academy  judges  cannot  have  acted 
through  inattention.  Their  rejection  must  have  been 
deliberate.  Fortunately  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  without 
redress.  His  "  Lycidas "  stands  in  the  New  Gallery 
and  can  be  compared  with  what  the  Academy  has 
admitted. 

When  that  comparison  is  made,  what  explanation  is 
possible  of  this  deliberate  rejection  ?  Before  the  com- 
parison two  pleas  might  suggest  themselves.  Perhaps, 
it  might  be  said,  there  was  so  much  fine  work  to  be 
placed  in  a  limited  gallery  that  Mr.  Thomas's  statue 
had  to  give  place  to  better  things.  A  glance  round  the 
gallery  will  dispose  of  that  illusion.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  exhibition  which  can  compare  for  a  moment  in 
capacity  and  interest  with  the  "  Lycidas  ".  There  are 
many  heavy  costume  pieces  which  are  to  encumber  our 
streets,  there  is  a  dreary  tale  of  constipated  busts  ;  nudes 
are  rare,  and  for  a  nude  wrought  with  this  knowledge 
and  intensity  we  look  in  vain.  This  piece,  set  among 
the  rest  would  have  belonged  to  a  different  world.  Let 
anyone,  the  most  ignorant  of  sculpture,  test  it  in 
respect  of  subtlety  of  modelling  within  apparent  sim- 
plicity, comparing  it  with  such  ordinary  accomplished 
work  as  is  found  in  the  Academy,  for  example  the  nude 
by  Mr.  M'Gill.  Let  him  look  along  the  leg  of  the 
"  Lycidas  "  and  note  the  infinite  change  of  plane,  the 
richness  of  modelling  that  has  been  arrived  at  by  study 
of  the  sections  of  its  form,  inch  by  inch,  and  try  to  find 
anything  like  this  complexity  in  the  other,  or  the  effect 
it  builds  up  of  close-wrought  clean-shaped  muscular 
form. 

But  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  the  Academy  wished  to 
protest  against  some  dangerous  eccentricity,  some 
"tendency"  in  modelling  that  might  have  bad  effects 
if  encouraged.  One  "leading  Academician",  unnamed, 
has  actually  gone  bleating  to  the  press  with  this  story 
("  Evening  Standard  "  26  April).  "  The  rejection  ",  he 
says,  "  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  work  represents 
a  modern  tendency  which  the  responsible  authorities  for 
the  time  being  are  not  prepared  to  encourage — a  tendency 
to  loose  sculpture  ....  they  consider  that  in  certain 
details  it  is,  so  to  speak,  photographically  incorrect. 
It  gives  the  expression  of  life  without  being  true  to 
life  ".  If  a  leading  Academician  can  say  this  sort  of 
thing,  we  have  our  explanation  supplied.  Nothing 
more  fatuous  than  his  last  phrase  was  ever  uttered  ; 
but  he  has  got  his  story  by  the  wrong  end,  and  is 
incapable  of  correcting  it  by  the  use  of  his  eyes.  If 
there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  in  Mr.  Thomas's  statue, 
it  is  towards  photographic  accuracy  at  the  expense  of 
the  expression  of  life,  the  rigid  copying  of  a  model 
without  due  sacrifice  and  emphasis.  It  is  so  "  tight" 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  analogue  in  English 
sculpture. 

Mr.  Thomas  a  few  years  ago  was  an  upholder  of  the 
view  that  if  you  carve  in  marble  you  must  make 
allowances  for  effect  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  ;  and  he  set  himself  to  carve  directly  in  the 
marble,  instead  of  transposing  from  the  clay.  Now  he 
is  all  for  strict  adherence  to  natural  form,  whatever 
the  material.  An  insistence  like  this  in  an  artist 
is  never  so  complete  as  his  theory  would  have 
it ;  the  dog  of  expressive  design  creeps  in  again, 
however  severely  he  is  beaten  out.  I  am  not  going 
to  exalt  the   "Lycidas"   beyond   measure  because 
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it  has  b^en  badly  treated.  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Thomas 
goes  on  in  the  great  path  this  figure  will  mark  a  stage 
comparable  with  the  earlier  works  of  Rodin,  in  which 
he  too  was  ardently  bent  on  getting  the  exact  still-life 
forms  of  the  model.  It  is  the  basis  of  great  expressive 
work,  and  how  worthy  of  respect  the  sculptor  who  tries 
thus  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  facts  of  form,  and  by 
the  way  produces  so  interesting  a  design  !  The  Academy 
has  never  had  a  teacher  of  sculpture  in  its  school.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  evidently  the  teacher  of  precise  modelling 
that  they  want. 

There,  then,  is  the  incident  stripped  of  illusion. 
The  sculptor  members  of  the  Council,  who  are  primarily 
responsible,  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  away  this 
exploit,  and  the  public  will  be  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  academical  idea  of  to  -rrpoo-TiKov  is  much  too 
special.  People  have  been  asking  why  the  figure  is 
called  "  Lycidas  ".  It  must  have  been  christened  surely 
after  the  event,  and  here  too  we  seem  to  trace  the  hand 
of  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature.  "In  this 
Monody  ",  wrote  Milton,  "  the  Author  bewails  a  learned 
friend,  unfortunately  drowned  in  his  passage  from 
Chester  on  the  Irish  seas  1637.  And  by  occasion  fore- 
tells the  ruin  of  our  corrupted  clergy,  then  in  their 
height."  The  allusion  is  clear  to  the  shipwreck  of  the 
learned  sculptor  on  his  passage  to  Burlington  House, 
and  the  warning  to  the  hierarchy  there.  And  the 
parable  follows : — 

"  Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 

Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  ? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind), 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    '  But  not  the  praise,' 

Phoebus  repli'd." 

The  same  idea  is  differently  expressed  in  Sir  L.  Alma- 
Tadema's  noble  words  to  the  interviewer.  "The 
Hanging  Committee  of  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  or 
at  some  future  time,  may  take  a  different  view  of  the 
'tendency'  and  about  expressions  of  it."  If  Mr. 
Thomas  obstinately  refuses  to  join  in  the  sports  of 
Amaryllis  and  Neaera,  in  the  "tendencies"  of  the 
Poynters,  Tademas,  and  Dicksees,  there  is  no  saying 
how  often  he  will  be  "shoved  away."  Yet  we  fear 
that  he  will  be  an  unbidden  shadow  at  the  shearers' 
banquet.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


MUMMERIES. 


A  UGUSTUS  is  said  to  have  inquired  on  his  death- 
bed  whether  he  had  acted  his  part  well  in  the 
pantomime  of  life.  We  are  all  of  us  furnished  with  a  role 
in  the  course  of  the  seven  stages  requiring  the  most 
delicate  delineation  and  study — a  faculty  of  grimace 
and  a  command  of  features  the  elasticity  of  which 
would  have  filled  the  soul  of  our  departed  Leno  with 
envy.  There  is  ever  something  pictorially  expected  of 
us  that  we  are  called  upon  to  supply  often  without 
opportunity  of  study  or  rehearsal.  Seldom  do  we  have 
stage  apparatus  or  footlights  for  our  appearances,  or 
soft  music  for  the  better  display  of  our  passions. 
Never  was  Shakespearean  drama  (we  speak  before  the 
era  of  Mr.  Tree)  more  bare  of  appurtenances  than  many 
of  our  modern  entrances  and  exits. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  unaware  of  the  occasional 
need  for  an  adroit  manager  in  some  of  our  more 
extemporal  performances,  a  feeling  that  some  of  our 
impressive  utterances — "our  laboured  puny  passion 
fits  " — would  be  certainly  more  effective  had  we  a  few 
additional  inches  to  our  stature,  more  heroic  garments, 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  stage- 
craft that  leads  to  a  general  shuffle  of  postures  at  stated 
intervals. 

As  on  the  stage  we  are  impatient  with  inadequate  or 


insufficient  actors  in  the  filling  of  the  chiefer  parts,  so 
in  life  do  none  rouse  us  more  to  irritability  than  those 
who  will  not  say  or  do  the  right  thing — will  not  look  our 
conception  of  the  part.  It  is,  of  course,  this  very  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  "cynosure  of  all  beholders"  — 
together  with  shyness  and  the  desire  to  please — that  is 
the  cause  of  most  of  our  embarrassments,  inciting  us 
to  leave  on  the  minds  of  others  the  very  impression  we 
had  fain  avoided  ;  for  while  people  deplore  the  want  of 
dignity  in  persons  of  noble  mien,  they  are  apt  to  resent 
the  assumption  of  such  in  men  of  lesser  aspect. 

Perhaps  in  no  situation  do  certain  of  us  look  to  less 
advantage  than  at  those  festal  gatherings  whereat  do 
divers  persons  of  either  sex  assemble — not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasant  interchange  of  ideas  or  for  the  sake  of 
listening  to  sweet  music  but — to  give  themselves  over 
to  sundry  frolics  with  all  the  solemnity  of  maturer  apes 
at  play.  What  more  ludicrous  for  a  man  of  refinement 
and  sense  than  to  be  called  upon  in  the  frigidity  of 
evening  dress  to  join  in  some  hastily  organised  charade, 
or  hideous  travesty  of  English  syllables  done  to  death 
by  dumb  representation  !  To  watch  with  keen  appre- 
hension the  antics  of  some  small  fry  who  has  donned, 
for  his  own  inexplicable  reasons,  your  glossiest  hat  ; 
or  perhaps  yourself — thinly  disguised  by  means  of  an 
antimacassar  or  inverted  jacket — to  be  pushed  into  the 
room  by  importunate  hands  with  a  few  imperfectly 
understood  instructions  breathed  into  your  ear.  Or  even 
more  painful,  to  give  vent,  in  the  false  assurance  of 
numbers,  to  a  solitary  bray  amid  a  chilling  silence  as 
confusing  to  the  utterer  as  is  the  premature  pipe  of  a 
small  chorister,  or  the  abashment  of  a  culprit  caught 
at  the  jam.  Or  again,  to  be  called  upon  to  bow  to 
some  lady  in  whose  eyes  you  fancy  the  light  of  com- 
passion, only  to  be  rewarded  for  such  presumption  by  a 
storm  of  hisses  and  execration  that  would  have  im- 
pelled even  an  Antony  from  the  rostrum.  Or  further, 
to  have  to  dispute  with  some  estimable  lady,  at  the 
mere  whim  of  a  pianist,  the  possession  of  a  chair  that 
you  would  gladly  give  her,  but  round  which,  by  the, 
laws  of  the  game,  you  must  impartially  gyrate. 

How  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  wear  the  similitude  of 
an  ass  with  becoming  dignity  ;  to  enjoy  the  hilarity  at 
one's  own  expense  without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
foolish  and  self-conscious  smile.  With  what  positive 
distress  we  listen  to  the  singing  of  a  comic  song  by  a 
worthy  but  uncomical  singer,  and  one  for  whom  we 
have  respect  ;  or  the  over-dramatic  intensity  of  an 
excited  lady  reciter.  With  what  relief  we  welcome  the 
jolly  absurdities  of  the  born  humourist  with  appropriate 
gesture  and  expression. 

Certainly  of  all  nations  the  English  are  least  apt 
to  rise  to  the  spectacular  occasion.  Many  a  scene  that 
might  have  been  historic  has  been  spoiled  by  the  in- 
different acting  of  the  principals  and  the  want  of  an 
expert  prompter.  So  deep-rooted  indeed  is  our  horror 
of  the  dramatic  that  we  turn  aside  from  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves  sooner  than  incur  it.  Nevertheless, 
from  this  same  source  are  sprung  some  of  the  most 
finished  actors  and  actresses  in  the  world — consummate 
in  their  self-possession — though  they  may  never  have 
entered  a  theatre.  "  Everyone  is  acting  except  when 
he  is  on  the  stage "  said  a  brilliant  paradoxist,  and 
we  have  only  to  regard  some  of  the  fatter  kine  in  the 
various  professions  with  their  smile  of  omnipotency,  or. 
the  composure  of  stately  dames  in  society  functions,  to 
bear  out  this  view  to  the  full.  Self-repression  is  the 
one  thing  needful :  with  the  fear  of  acting  before  their 
eyes  they  become  exponents  of  the  first  school.  From 
early  childhood  we  are  taught  to  dissimulate — to  check 
the  natural  expression  of  our  feelings  from  the 
fear  of  dire  consequences.  How  many  a  "candid  babe 
has  been  hurried  away  to  be  spanked  hereafter  for 
indiscreet  utterances  on  the  person  of  a  visitor.  Do 
not  such  instances  furnish  our  comic  artists  with  some 
of  their  happiest  efforts?  How  soon  the  impressionable 
mind  of  a  small  boy  at  school  learns  to  adapt  Itself  to 
the  decided  views  of  larger  and  earthlier  boys,  and  to 
become  as  average  and  commonplace  as  can  be  desired. 

We  are  a  silent  race  ;  largely  due  to  early  muzzling 
in  childhood — to  the  extinguishers  clapped  on  our  ob- 
trusive little  persons  by  decorous  nurses,  and  the  con- 
straining influence  of  Mr.  Manners — most  exacting  of 
phantoms  !    For  they  are  quick,  those  children,  to- 
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discern  the  artificialities  of  life  and  to  ape  in  their 
simplest  games,  like  a  caricaturist,  the  foibles  rather 
than  the  virtues  of  grown-up  people. 

Although  we  would  shrink  from  decrying  in  any  way 
gorid  manners  and  abhor  the  untamed  cub,  it  is  true 
that  the  exaggeration  of  manners  leads  to  much  dis- 
simulation— perhaps  through  a  kindly  fear  of  hurting 
another's  feelings.  Much  as  we  dislike  the  outspoken 
critic  and  too  blunt  friend  it  is  from  their  very  lack  of 
that  engaging  quality — the  gentle  art  of  making  one- 
self agreeable  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

And  how  many  an  unwitting  bore — had  he  caught 
but  a  transient  shade  of  weariness  on  his  hostess' 
disciplined  features,  would  have  fled  out  into  the 
night,  but  unawares  sits  on  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  cheering  her  solitude  by  his  sprightly  vivacity. 

But  it  is  our  clothes  that  form  us.  In  response  to 
brighter  feathers  our  minds  seem  to  quicken  and 
expand,  and  we  rise  in  proportion  to  their  significance — 
with  the  assumption  of  the  ermine  we  become  im- 
pressive and  slightly  impatient  with  lesser  capacities, 
with  a  medical  degree  grave  and  penetrant,  super- 
cilious in  uniform,  and  in  the  darker  cloths  bland  and 
precise  of  diction.  Who  knows  but  that  given  the 
opportunity  even  the  most  insignificant  among  us 
might  not  in  the  regal  robes  look  and  become  every 
inch  a  king.  The  higher  the  position  the  greater  the 
need  of  histrionic  abilities  ;  think  of  the  tall  hat — on 
the  heads  of  august  persons  so  splendid  and  imposing 
— in  the  possession  of  the  savage,  the  low  comedian  or 
the  comic  artist,  a  mere  thing  for  laughter. 


THE   LITERARY  COLOUR-BOX. 

AMONG  the  glories  which  must  have  flushed  the 
discoverers  of  the  easy,  surface-lying  treasures  of 
the  young  world  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  the  joy  of 
the  man  who  first  used  synonyms  in  literary  description. 
We  can  conceive  something,  perhaps,  of  the  fresh 
pleasure  at  the  birth  of  many  forms  in  art  or  letters, 
now  dead  and  buried,  or  worn  by  long  service  to  the 
oblivion  of  commonplace ;  we  can  conjecture  what 
beatific  sort  of  day's  work  and  night's  rest  the  man 
had  who  first  hitched  Ionic  into  a  hexameter,  or  lit  on 
an  Antithesis  or  a  Personification  ;  and  though  at  times 
we  may  grudge  the  old  forestaller  his  open  field,  and 
some  of  us  may  even  repine,  sulking  at  our  leavings  of 
invention,  we  are  tolerably  grateful  for  the  general  gifts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  with  something,  at  least, 
of  the  morning-shine  upon  therri.  But  that  discovery 
of  synonyms  or  simile-adjectives  claims  our  singular 
thanks,  above  all  in  its  employment  for  the  notation  of 
colour :  by  some  sort  of  deferred  atavism  we  seem  to 
have  come  into  the  full  inheritance  of  the  man  who 
first  saw  the  likeness  between  the  sunrise  and  saffron, 
who  launched  the  immortal  trope  of  the  golden  sun. 

In  certain  moods,  we  may  easily  despise  this  birth- 
right. The  business  may  at  times  seem  trifling  and 
not  very  rational ;  what  is  the  gain  on  the  exchange, 
to  say  the  sea  is  like  a  bird's  neck,  and  then,  when  it 
comes  to  describing  a  bird,  to  call  it  sea-blue  ?  Do  we 
really  enhance  our  conceptions  by  speaking  of  marble 
brows  or  ravem  locks  ?  Is  the  whole  device  infantile, 
barbaric,  a  relic  of  a  half-articulate  age  ?  Or  shall  we 
make  a  distinction,  dividing  the  metaphors  into  those 
which  magnify  their  subject  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
which  diminish  it  or  are  merely  inert  on  the  other  ;  and 
so  consider  it  poor  stuff  to  talk  about  "the  golden 
sun "  but  a  very  fine  and  right  use  of  hyperbole  to 
speak  of  "  the  sun-bright  gold  "  ?  In  all  reason,  no 
doubt,  this  ought  to  be  the  proper  mode  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, if  the  poets  are  admissible  witnesses,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  For  one  comparison  of  the  less 
with  the  greater  there  are  a  hundred  in  the  contrary 
sense.  The  pigments  used  by  literary  craftsmen  in  all 
ages  are  for  the  most  part  of  as  earthy  ore  as  the  actual 
painter's  materials:;  for  once  that  a  writer  dips  his  pen 
in  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse,  he  gets  his  effects 
fifty  times  from  ebony  or  ink.  The  contents  of  the 
poetical  colour-box,  if  set  down  in  cold  blood,  make  a 
curious  catalogue,  beginning,  let  us  say,  with  the 
precious  stones,  ruby  lips  and  sapphire  skies,  and 
coming  down  through  metals  and  minerals,  leaden 


clouds  and  amber  eves  and  jetty  hair,  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  violet  eyes  and  orange  twilights, 
to  such  miscellaneous  matters  as  snow,  milk,  ashes, 
ivory,  glass  or  velvet.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is  thai 
there  seems  to  be  an  unreasoning  innate  pleasure  in  the 
making  and  the  hearing  of  such  parallels,  a  pleasure 
perceptible  in  the  very  beginning  of  letters,  mosi 
felt  in  the  extremes  of  literary  simplicity  and  sophisti- 
cation, and  perhaps  never  so  noticeable  as  in  our 
own  day.  A  few  points,  taken  at  random,  may  serve 
to  show  something  of  the  descent  from  the  classics 
to  ourselves,  beginning  of  course  at  Homer's  wine- 
faced  sea  and  saffron-stoled  dawn.  Pindar  and  the 
tragedians  hardly  admit  the  method  ;  with  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  Bucolics,  as  with  the  Latin  Elegists,  it 
is  almost  entirely  employed  on  human  features,  which 
are  either  rosy  or  snowy,  and  in  Propertius  get  the 
double  image  of  rose-leaves  floating  in  milk.  Among 
the  fine  landscape  touches  of  Lucretius  and  his  pre- 
occupation with  cloud-effects,  we  may  note  an  accurate 
use  of  "  golden  ",  which  looks  like  a  piece  of  first-hand 
observation  : 

"  devolet  in  terram  liquidi  color  aureus  ignis". 

With  Ovid  and  Virgil  the  synonyms — vitrea  unda, 
eburnea  brachia,  argenteus  fons— are  largely  conven- 
tional and  loosely  applied  ;  the  minor  Latins  are  chiefly 
concerned  to  illustrate  the  graces  of  Cynthia  and  her 
kind  ;  but  such  a  well-loaded  phrase  as  Tibullus' 
"  praetexens  picea  ferrugine  ccelum  ",  and  such  pretty 
detail  as  Martial's  "  gemmei  pavones  ",  here  and  there 
break  the  common  strain.  Coming  down  to  the  middle 
ages,  we  observe  Dante's  peculiar  use  of  jewels  and  of 
painter's  pigments,  sapphire,  emerald,  pearl,  "  cocco  e 
biacca,  Indico  legno  lucido  e  sereno  ".  From  Chaucer 
we  may  take  up  the  English  branch  of  the  line,  and 
perhaps  find  national  character  in  the  mixture  of  the 
poetic  and  the  prosaic — the  throat  of  the  lady  Idlenesse, 
"  white  of  hewe,  As  snow  on  braunche  snowed  newe", 
and  her  hair  as  yellow  "As  any  bason  scoured  newe". 
In  ballad  poetry  of  the  primitive  and  spontaneous  kind, 
the  synonyms  are  as  a  rule  conventional  signs,  such 
as  "nut-brown"  and  "lily-white",  recurring  like  the 
epic  adjectives  ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  "  Little  Musgrave 
and  Lady  Barnard  " — 

"  She  cast  an  eye  on  little  Musgrave 
As  bright  as  the  summer  sunne  " — 

the  hyperbolic  comparison  is  used  with  a  fresh  beauty 
not  easily  matched.  The  trace  may  be  followed 
through  the  Elizabethans,  whose  parallels  are  often 
curiously  laboured,  as  Shakespeare's  "  ivory  conduits 
coral  cisterns  filling",  or  have  a  touch  of  bombast  such 
as  Marlowe's  "ashy  visage,  blueish  sulphur  eyes" — 
down  to  the  Augustan  interregnum,  and  thence,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  romantic  tradition,  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  present  school  of  literary  painting. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  use  the  device  sparingly  ; 
Shelley's  synonyms,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  concern  with  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  reflection,  are  usually  conventional  in  the  classic 
way,  his  colouring  almost  always  direct,  green  or  blue 
or  white  in  so  many  words,  without  much  help  from 
emeralds,  sapphires  or  snow.  Keats,  on  the  other 
hand,  crowds  his  lines  with — 

"  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fantastic  bridge 
Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal." 

Tennyson,  using  the  old  imagery  always  with  deli- 
cate accuracy,  is  happy  in  finding  new  comparisons — 
"  clear  germander  eye  ",  or  "  daffodil  sky  " — and  making 
them  take  their  place  (a  strangely  difficult  thing  to 
do)  with  the  habitual  formulas.  Of  Ruskin's  "  Modern 
Painters  "  in  this  connexion  it  is  only  needful  to  speak 
as  illustrating  the  twofold  change  by  which  the  colour 
synonym  has  gained  its  present  character  ;  the  change 
of  vehicle  from  verse  to  prose  and  the  restriction  of 
subject  mainly  to  landscape  description.  To-day  it  is 
the  novelist  and  the  "nature-writer"  who  set  their 
palettes  with  every  difference  of  gem,  metal  and  flower, 
to  paint  the  phases  of  land  or  sky  or  sea.  For  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  kind  we  must  go 
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to  the  work  of  certain  French  stylists  ;  in  English  we 
have  not  yet  done  anything  as  a  study  of  sea-colours  to 
touch  this  : — 

"  Les  nuages  d'un  or  clair  et  comme  incandescent, 
sur  un  fond  byzantin  d'or  mat  et  terni.  La  mer  prenait 
la-dessous  une  certaine  nuance  bleu  paon  avec  des 
reflets  de  m£tal  chaud." 

Or  this  :— 

"  Une  mer  d'un  bleu  laiteuxet  d'un  poli  de  turquoise, 
une  lie  lointaine,  d'un  violet  rose  d'iris,  et  de  tout  petits 
nuages  oranges  flottant  dans  un  profond  ciel  d'or  vert." 

Having  reached  such  a  climax  from  the  ritiwra  iravrov 
with  which  we  began,  what  further  development  may 
we  expect  ?  and  can  any  fixity  of  principle  be  deduced 
from  the  existing  order?  It  may  be  said  without  much 
hesitation  that  the  science  can  hardly  be  pushed  much 
beyond  its  present  limits  ;  at  best,  the  hues  of  the 
material  palette  are  but  summary,  a  kind  of  shorthand 
statement  of  infinite  difference.  There  are  no  words, 
nor  ever  will  be,  made  to  fit  any  one  of  the  more  subtle 
passages  of  woodland,  mountain,  or  aerial  colouring  ; 
the  bloom  on  a  budding  oak-shaw  in  April,  the  wet 
gleam  on  a  hillside  pasture,  the  light-overflowed 
firmament  about  the  full  moon,  are  absolutely  without 
match  in  the  scale  of  known  colour  ;  the  aptest  parallel 
can  only  be  a  rough  generalisation.  It  is  only  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  that  the  French  word-painter, 
exhausting  his  peacock  blues  and  metallic  reflections, 
should  at  last  shut  his  paint-box  in  despair,  and  smudge 
the  picture  with  "des  couleurs  d'ombre  auxquelles  on 
ne  savait  plus  donner  de  nom  ". 

The  range  of  matter  suitable  for  comparison  is 
being  restricted  by  the  inroads  of  other  arts  ;  already 
there  is  but  a  narrow  edge  between  the  literary  epithets 
and  the  ridiculous  associations  of  millinery — not  only 
those  "  crushed  strawberry  "  and  "  skim-milk  "  nuances, 
but  names  from  flowers  and  fruit  which  might  other- 
wise have  served  the  Muses  well  enough.  In  time,  no 
doubt,  descriptive  writers  will  come  to  recognise  the 
easily-crossed  limits  to  this  particular  sort  of  ornament. 
At  all  times  there  have  been  purists  who,  so  to  say, 
reject  the  prism  and  keep  their  light  undecomposed  ; 
purists  by  wakeful  intention  or  by  merest  chance. 
Dickens  did  not  fear  the  florid  ;  but  in  the  great  storm 
in  "  Copperfield  "  he  only  uses  colour  twice — a  white- 
headed  wave  and  a  green  one — and  only  one  synonym 
— clouds  "like  the  smoke  from  damp  fuel";  and  the 
whole  effect  has  not  been  approached  by  any  of  the 
polychromatists  yet.  We  may  perhaps  some  day  leave 
off  holding  up  our  tints  so  carefully  against  the  un- 
imaginable variety  of  sea  and  sky,  as  though  we  were 
matching  patterns  of  stuff,  and  may  leave  the  memory 
to  fill  out  as  it  can  the  outline  given  by  the  vague  magic 
of  the  old  way — aairerog  altirjp  or  rjefioeiBea  Tzurrov. 


VIGNETTES  OF  DAFFODILS. 

'"THE  season  of  daffodils  and  narcissi  is  still  with  us — 
indeed,  is  but  little  on  the  decline.  More  than  once 
in  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Review,  as  spring  re- 
turned, have  we  asked  our  readers  to  come  out  with  us 
and  wander  amongst  these  adorable  flowers  in  the  long 
stretches  of  them  that  lie  at  Ditton  Hill  by  Surbiton. 
Even  were  they  the  same  flowers  year  following  year, 
who  could  ever  weary  of  them  ?  But  each  season  the 
patient  and  skilled  gardener  brings  us  new  varieties  to 
wonder  on — yes,  and  these  new  varieties  are  each 
time  many.  Here  are  half  a  dozen  such  gathered 
almost  at  random.    But  for  the  moment  let  them  suffice. 

King  Alfred. 

This  superb  trumpet  daffodil  is  for  size,  colour,  and 
majestic  growth  unsurpassable.  .  Most  appropriately  is 
it  named  after  a  king,  and  a  great  king.  King  Alfred 
stands  a  good  two  feet  high,  the  strong,  large  flower 
towering  above  its  broad  tall  foliage  of  almost  metallic 
blue  a  glory  of  uniform,  intense  yellow.  No — we  do 
wrong  to  use  the  word  uniform.  So  it  appears  at  first 
glance  ;  but  look  again — that  stately  trumpet  all  but 
two  inches  long  is  just  not  quite  the  tone  of  the 
perianth,  it  is  a  thought  richer  ;  and  what  a  world  of 


beauty  lies  in  that  subtle  change  !  It  is  not,  however, 
only  its  shape  and  colour  that  give  this  daffodil  its 
glory  and  distinction.  Observe  the  texture  of  the 
blossom,  for  in  a  flower  as  in  a  painting  how  much 
texture  does  signify  !  The  texture  of  this  flower  is  as 
of  kneaded  wax,  and  as  the  trumpet  turns  broadly  over 
at  its  mouth  the  deeply  frilled  surface  has  the  soft,  inde- 
scribable, mealy  charm  of  a  butterfly's  wing  just  out  of 
its  chrysalis. 

Cleopatra. 

Another  "giant"  trumpet  daffodil,  as  the  gardener 
says,  standing  twenty  inches  in  height,  trumpet  and 
perianth  a  fine  yellow,  but  less  strong,  less  intense 
than  the  yellow  of  King  Alfred.  Here  again  the  trumpet 
is  of  a  deeper  tone  than  the  perianth,  almost  approach- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  perianth  of  King  Alfred,  but  the 
flower  by  comparison  as  a  whole  suggesting  rather  a 
silver-gold  than  a  copper-gold.  Yet  assuredly  it  is 
rich  and  imposing  enough  :  and  the  singularly  broad 
segments  of  its  perianth,  imbricated  at  their  base,  give 
it  an  impressive  sense  of  strength,  while  the  structure 
of  the  long,  well-rounded,  trumpet,  delicately  but  not 
deeply  curved  and  frilled  at  its  mouth,  lends  the 
blossom  an  accompanying  elegance.  The  broad 
foliage  suits  well  this  handsome  daffodil,  which  is 
among  the  newer  varieties  the  horticulturist's  art  has 
reared  for  us. 

Loveliness. 

But  a  foot  or  so  high,  this  still  more  recent  variety  is 
professionally  called  a  "  dwarf"  ;  though  indeed  there 
is  not  a  single  trace  of  those  disagreeable  ideas  dwarf- 
ishness  ordinarily  suggests  to  our  minds  in  this  new- 
comer with  its  straight-grown  stem,  erect  as  a  dart, 
atop  of  which  the  flower  bends  sharply — one  may  like 
to  fancy  it  modestly — down,  as  if  not  to  flaunt  its 
"loveliness".  The  blossom  as  a  whole  is  of  a  rich 
white  ;  the  broad  yet  somewhat  lanceolated  segments 
of  the  perianth  a  snowy  white,  the  narrow  long  trumpet, 
of  a  delicious  velvety  texture  slightly  expanding  and 
frilled  at  the  mouth,  a  rich  creamy  white — on  the  out- 
side at  its  base  against  the  perianth  just  touched  with 
the  faintest  suffusion  of  delicate  yellow,  hardly  more 
perhaps  than  a  deeper  cream.  Looking  down  the 
trumpet  as  you  hold  the  flower  facing  you  its  softness 
is  indescribable.  Hold  the  blossom  now  sideways — 
below  the  perianth  the  softest  imaginable  canary  relieves 
and  enriches  the  general  whiteness,  set  off  yet  further 
by  the  tender  blue  of  the  broad  foliage. 

w  Cassandra. 

We  have  noticed  three  varieties  of  the  trumpet 
daffodils,  the  beauty  of  which  has  lain  in  the  delicate 
transition  of  one  yellow  into  another,  or  one  white  into 
another.  Let  us  turn  now  to  a  typical  narcissus  with 
its  corona  not  trumpet  but  chalice-shaped,  and  no 
longer  of  the  same  tint  as  the  perianth,  but  in  sharp 
contrast  with  it.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  new  seed- 
ling Cassandra,  and  than  this  none  can  be  better  for  our 
purpose.  It  is  a  true  Narcissus  poeticus,  and  of  the 
first  order.  The  perianth  is  of  that  intense  snowy 
white  and  firm  substance,  which  only  the  poeticus 
can  yield  us — put  any  other  white  petal  against  it,  and 
you  feel  at  once  its  incomparable  purity.  The  cup  or 
chalice — the  latter  is  the  prettier  name,  seeming  to 
belong  to  these  lovely  flowers  better — is  small  and 
shallow,  but  of  what  a  glowing  orange  edged  with  deep 
madder,  Rubens  madder  a  painter  would  tell  you,  and 
with  a  heart  of  pure  green.  No  contrast  could  be  more 
striking  against  the  driven  snow  of  the  petals,  no  effect 
could  be  more  harmonious.  And  straight  for  a  foot 
and  a  half  springs  up  the  delicate  but  strong  stem 
amid  its  narrow  twisted  leaves — a  little  drooping  these 
as  they  approach  the  blossom. 

[|Agnes  Harvey. 

We  passed  suddenly  from  the  full-trumpet  daffodils 
to  the  true  poet's  narcissus.  Here  between  them  comes 
the  Narcissus  Leedsii,  a  cross  between  the  white 
trumpets  and  the  poeticus.  There  are  many  varieties 
in  this  division  of  the  star  or  Eucharis-flowered  narcissi,, 
but  none  more  dainty  and  charming  than  the  Agnes 
Harvey.   Here  both  perianth  and  corona  are  actually  o£ 
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the  same  colour,  a  pure,  delicate  white — though  the 
latter  may  now  and  again  be  (lushed  with  a  suspicion 
of  apricot  ;  but  in  the  depth  of  the  chalice  lies  the 
softest  conceivable  tint  of  greyish  yellow,  which  with 
the  shifting  play  of  light  and  shade  about  the  chalice 
and  the  petals  saves  all  sense  of  monotony,  leaves  on 
us  only  the  impression  of  the  softest  whiteness — let  us 
say,  as  of  a  gull's  breast.  Very  straight  and  delicate 
is  the  stalk  of  this  graceful  variety,  standing  a  foot  or 
more  high,  and  carrying  one,  or  two,  or  it  may  be 
three  blooms,  which  slightly  droop  and  yield  a  delicious 
fragrance. 

Elvira. 

Here  for  our  last  choice  is  a  plant  very  different  from 
those  we  have  been  looking  at,  representative  of  a  new 
section  of  the  family,  a  cross  between  polyanthus  nar- 
cissus and  poeticus.  And  to  this  distinguished  parentage 
Elvira  certainly  brings  no  dishonour.  It  stands  two  feet 
high  amid  broadish  foliage  on  which  lies  a  bloom  as  of 
some  fruit.  Far  indeed  from  inelegant  the  sense  it 
gives  one  at  first  is  rather  that  of  strength  and  hardi- 
ness. On  each  sturdy  stem  grow  closely  one  against 
another,  in  a  cluster  yet  well  defined,  three  or  four 
flowers  of  the  true  poeticus  white — the  segments  of 
the  perianth  broad  and  imbricated,  and  in  their  centre 
a  flat  but  fair-sized  chalice  of  genuine  yellow  passing 
slightly  at  its  rim  into  genuine  orange.  It  was  a  windy 
day  when  first  we  saw  this  new  variety  growing  in  the 
open.  The  other  daffodils  swayed  and  bent,  but  Elvira 
stood  sturdily  erect,  its  singular  compactness  of  build 
and  growth  sustaining  it.  Out-of-doors  or  picked  for 
our  vases  within  it  is  a  new-comer  heartily  to  be 
welcomed — its  robust  and  rich  beauty  yet  further 
enhanced  by  a  fragrance  of  the  utmost  delicacy. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DECLARATION  ON  A  PASSED  HAND. 

THE  first  consideration  of  the  dummy,  when  the 
declaration  is  passed  to  him,  should  always  be 
whether  he  has  a  hand  for  attack  or  defence.  "  Bads- 
worth"  sums  up  this  situation  very  concisely.  He  says, 
"  If  he  determines  to  attack,  dare  he  declare  No 
Trumps?  If  he  feels  obliged  to  defend,  must  it  be  a 
spade?"  It  has  been  already  stated  that  dummy 
should  always  declare  No  Trumps,  at  the  score  of  love, 
when  his  hand  offers  a  fair  chance  of  success  ;  failing  No 
Trumps,  the  useful  scoring  suits  of  hearts,  diamonds, 
and  clubs  present  themselves,  and  they  are  all  open  to 
him.  Hearts  should  always  be  declared  by  dummy  on 
the  same,  or  even  on  somewhat  less,  strength  than  is 
required  to  justify  an  original  heart  declaration  by  the 
dealer.  Diamonds  should  be  declared  on  considerably 
less  strength  ;  such  hands  as  ace,  king,  ten,  and  two 
other  diamonds  with  little  else,  or  five  diamonds 
headed  by  king,  queen  with  one  king  or  two  queens  in 
other  suits,  are  undoubted  diamond  calls  for  the 
dummy,  although  not  so  for  the  dealer.  The  club  suit 
also,  which  the  dealer  should  never  think  of  as  an 
attacking  measure,  is  often  a  very  useful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  dummy. 

When  the  dealer  has  the  option  of  making  a  declara- 
tion, he  has  to  consider  what  more  valuable  declarations 
his  partner  may  make  if  he  passes  the  call,  but  this 
consideration  does  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the 
dummy  at  all.  He  has  no  option  in  the  matter,  he  has 
to  make  a  declaration  of  some  kind,  and  his  business 
should  be  either  to  give  his  cards  their  fullest  value,  if 
he  has  an  attacking  hand,  or  to  escape  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  if  he  has  a  moderate  or  bad  hand. 

A  very  good  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  dummy 
is  that  he  should  make  an  expensive  declaration  when 
his  hand  offers  a  fair  chance  of  the  odd  trick  or 
more,  with  the  assistance  of  a  moderate,  not  an 
average,  hand  from  his  partner;  'also  the  honour 
score  should  enter  more  into  his  calculations  than 
into  those  of  the  dealer.  The  dealer's  game  should 
be  an  attacking  one,  and  he  should  only  consider 
honours  as  trick-making  factors,  but  the  dummy  is 
in  a  different  position  altogether— his  province  is  de- 
fence, and  when  he  sees  but  little  chance  of  sub- 
stantially advancing  his  score  below  the  line  he  should 


consider  whether  he  cannot  benefit  it  above,  and  so 
minimise  any  possible  loss.  For  instance,  the  h.md 
quoted  above— ace,  king,  10,  and  two  other  diamonds, 
with  little  or  nothing  else — is  undeniably  a  poor  hand  to 
attack  with,  and  yet  it  has  a  distinct  value.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  doubled,  secondly  there 
is  a  certainty  of  12  and  a  good  chance  of  24  for 
honours,  and  also  the  strength  in  trumps  will  prevent 
the  hand  from  being  cut  up,  and  will  give  an  increased 
value  to  any  useful  cards  that  the  partner  may  hold. 

The  typical  bad  hand  on  which  to  make  an  expensive 
declaration  is  something  of  this  kind  : — 

Hearts — Queen,  9,  8,  6,  3. 
Diamonds — Knave,  5. 
Clubs — 10,  8,  4. 
Spades — King,  knave,  3. 

Yet  this  is  just  the  sort  of  hand  on  which  one  con- 
stantly sees  hearts  declared  by  people  who  are  pleased 
to  call  themselves  "  forward  players ".  They  are 
"  forward  "  to  their  own  and  their  partner's  destruction. 
There  is  absolutely  no  strength  in  this  hand.  It  is 
worth  at  the  very  outside  four  tricks,  and,  if  the  cards 
happen  to  lie  badly,  only  two  or  possibly  even  only  one 
trick.  It  has  four  by  honours  against  it,  and  it  is 
extremely  likely  to  be  doubled,  in  which  case  the  game 
is  probably  lost  on  the  declarer's  own  deal.  It  is  a 
spade  call,  and  nothing  but  a  spade  call,  at  the  score 
of  love. 

The  club  suit  is  extremely  useful  to  the  dummy. 
It  constantly  offers  him  a  haven  of  refuge  when  he 
is  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  on  a  doubtful  hand, 
and  it  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  attack  and 
defence.  When  he  holds  such  a  hand  that  he  can 
see  a  fair  probability  of  six  tricks,  or  even  five,  with 
clubs  as  trumps,  counting  on  moderate  assistance  only 
from  his  partner,  he  should  accept  a  little  probable  loss 
and  declare  clubs  as  the  best  chance  of  saving  the 
situation,  but  let  him  not  be  deluded  into  declaring 
clubs,  without  the  necessary  qualification,  because  he 
is  weaker  still  in  spades.  It  is  quite  true  that  an 
impotent  spade  will  probably  be  doubled,  and  will 
become  as  expensive  as  clubs,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  clubs  may  also  be  doubled,  and  become  as 
expensive  as  hearts,  in  which  case  the  loss  may  be  very 
serious. 

The  expression  that  one  so  often  hears,  "  I  could  not 
declare  spades,  partner,  because  I  was  so  weak  in 
them",  is  an  absolute  confession  of  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  game.  The  spade  call  is  the  refuge  of  the 
dummy,  and  it  is  futile  and  almost  childish  to  risk  a 
more  expensive  declaration  when  the  gain  can  be  so 
small  and  the  loss  may  be  so  great. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  absolute  defence 
is  the  business  of  the  dummy  when  he  has  a  bad  hand. 
The  value  of  the  spades  in  the  hand  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  call  of  spades — it  merely  means 
that  the  dummy  has  a  moderate  or  bad  hand,  and  that 
he  elects  to  take  the  least  possible  loss  according  to  the 
lights  vouchsafed  to  him. 

This  article  and  the  preceding  one  have  referred 
entirely  to  the  declaration  at  the  score  of  love.  In  the 
next  article  we  will  consider  advanced  points  in  the 
score,  and  the  varying  effects  that  the  score  should, 
have  on  the  declaration. 


MOTORING. 

AN  extremely  interesting  paper  entitled  "  Carbu- 
rettors" was  quite  recently  read  by  Mr.  Mervyn 
O'Gorman  before  a  meeting  of  the  Automobile  and 
Cycle  Engineers'  Institute.  This  paper  assumes  an 
additional  importance  to  manufacturers  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  race  for  the  Tourist  Trophy  in  which  the 
possession  of  the  most  perfect  carburettor  will  largely 
contribute  towards  success.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
carburettor  is  by  far  the  most  crude  portion  of  the 
modern  petrol  engine  and  that  this  is  so  will  be  more 
readily  realised  by  automobilists  if  they  carefully  study 
the  varying  duties  required  of  the  same  engine.  These 
requirements  were  tabulated  by  the  lecturer  as  follows  : 

"  1 .  Sometimes  the  most  power  at  the  highest  speeds, 
e.g.  when  racing  and  on  dead-level  runs. 
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"2.  Sometimes  the  most  torque  at  slow  speeds,  e.g. 
starting,  picking-  up  in  traffic. 

"  3.  Sometimes  the  most  speed  at  various  torques, 
e.g.  hill  climbing  in  open  country. 

"4.  Sometimes  the  minimum  speed  at  no  available 
torque,  e.g.  engine  crawling  round  when  car  is 
standing. 

"5.  Sometimes  (as  in  commercial  vehicles)  the 
utmost  fuel  efficiency  at  various  rates  of  working,  e.g. 
getting  home  when  short  of  fuel." 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  state  that  the  carburettor 
which  is  to  meet  these  engine  requirements  must  evi- 
dently be  prepared  to  supply  varying  quantities  of  ex- 
plosive mixture  for  the  varying  duties,  and  that  as  far 
as  he  was  aware  no  one  had  hitherto  published  any 
results  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  measured  volume  at  various  speeds  and  positions 
of  the  throttle-valve  on  any  one  of  the  types  of  car- 
engines  now  in  use.  This  was  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  designer  of  a  carburettor,  and  he  was  fortunately 
in  a  position  to  give  the  result  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  G.  H.  Baillie  with  a  ^h-h.p.  De  Dion 
engine.  It  was  found  that  this  engine,  although  pos- 
sessing large  inlet  and  exhaust  passages  free  from  con- 
strictions, at  top  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute 
would  only  aspirate  50  per  cent,  of  the  volume  swept  by 
the  piston.  That  is  to  say,  the  volume  that  might  be 
taken  in  is  13*4  cubic  feet,  or  about  one  pound  of  air  per 
minute  of  suction  time,  but  the  volume  that  is  actually 
taken  in  is  6*7  cubic  feet  or  about  half  a  pound  per 
minute  of  suction  time.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  important 
bearing  which  this  has  upon  carburettor  design,  inas- 
much as  simultaneously  with  the  diminution  of  air  per 
stroke  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  vacuum  and  consequently  of  suction  on  the 
petrol.  The  determination  of  the  volume  at  intermediate 
speeds  might  advantageously  be  undertaken  by  some 
bod)'  such  as  the  Automobile  Club,  and  the  pub- 
lished results  would  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial  to  the 
industry. 

The  lecturer  said  that  when  seeking  for  information 
as  to  the  best  quality  of  mixture  for  the  various  condi- 
tions named,  he  found  a  chaos  of  disordered  knowledge. 
Makers  have,  however,  now  commenced  to  realise  that 
the  desirable  mixture  is  not  of  constant  quality  (1  in  15 
or  1  in  16,  as  is  still  occasionally  asserted),  but  should 
vary  according  to  the  quantity  taken,  the  speed  of  the 
engine  and  the  power  required.  It  should  be  readily 
possible  with  a  given  carburettor  and  engine  delicately 
to  adjust  the  mixture  for  a  whole  series  of  conditions, 
and  then  to  collect  samples  of  the  exhaust  gases  and 
analyse  each  sample  by  condensing  it  with  liquid  air 
and  thus  estimate  the  quality  of  the  mixture  used. 
There  are  so  many  so-called  "automatic  "  carburettors 
on  the  market  that  such  a  method  of  testing  would  be 
really  useful  in  determining  the  correctness  of  makers' 
assertions  that  their  carburettors  give  correct  mixtures 
at  varying  speeds  and  loads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  "  automatic  "  carburettors 
are  so  named  solely  because  they  possess  an  addition 
in  the  form  of  an  "extra  air"  valve  operated  atmo- 
spherically, with  the  object  of  supplying  to  the  engine 
at  high  speeds  a  diminished  quantity  of  petrol.  Most 
manufacturers  will  aver  that  this  valve  was  introduced 
to  give  more  air  at  high  speeds  than  at  low  speeds  ; 
but  this  is  a  fallacy.  More  air  is  undoubtedly  available, 
but  is  not  taken,  for  the  reason  that  with  any  atmo- 
spheric valve  from  40  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  less  air 
per  stroke  is  taken  at  high  speeds  (say  at  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute)  than  at  low  speeds  (say  at  150  re- 
volutions). 

This  of  course  is  the  chief  reason  why  less  petrol  is 
needed  per  stroke  at  the  high  speeds  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  what  may  be  called  the  normal  proportion  of 
the  mixture — i.e.  one  part  by  weight  of  petrol  vapour 
to  fifteen  parts  of  air. 

The  practice  recently  adopted  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  holding  examinations  for  drivers  and  grant- 
ing certificates  is  one  to  be  highly  commended.  If 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  carried  out,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  the  case,  car  owners  will 
be  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  that  any  driver 
they  may  engage  possesses,  at  any  rate,  a  certain 


degree  of  competence  and  that  he  is  not,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  reckless  or  inconsiderate.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  in  future  owners  should  refrain  from 
engaging  drivers  unless  they  at  least  possess  a  club 
certificate. 


CHESS. 

Problexi  13.     By  G.  Chocolous. 

Elack  3  pieces. 


IP BS  B?  ^BPN I 


White  5  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 
Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  ii  :  Kt-KtS. 
Key  to  Problem  12:  B  —  Q3. 


The  following  game  is  one  of  twenty  played  simul- 
taneously by  Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall  against  strong 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chess  Club. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 

White'  Elack  White  Black 

F.  J.  Marshall    E.  D.  Fawcett     F.  J.  Marshall    E.  D.  Fawcett 
r.  P-Q4         P-Q4  10-  Castles  B-B3 


2.  P-QB4 

3.  Kt-QB: 

4.  B-Kt5 

5.  P-K3 

6.  B-K3 

7.  BxP 

8.  Kt-  B3 

9.  PxP 


P-K3 

Kt-KB: 

B-K2 

Castles 

PxP 

P-B4 

PxP 

B-Q2 


11.  Kt-Ks 

12.  BxB 

13-  B-Q3 

14.  Q-K2 

15.  PxKt 

16.  QR-Ql 

17.  Kt  x  Kt 

18.  P-B4 


Kt-Q4 
Kt  x  B 
Kt-Q2 
Kt  x  Kt 
Kt-Q4 
Q_Kt4 
B  x  Kt 
0-K2 


There  is  no  questioning  White's  superior  position, 
due  entirely  to  consistent  development,  and  the  wasting 
of  time  by  Black  in  forcing  exchanges.  It  is  really 
difficult  to  point  to  any  of  Black's  moves  and  say, 
"  This  is  bad  ".    But  there  is  no  ultimate  object. 

19.  Q-R5  P-KKt3         22.  P-B5  Q-Bi 

20.  Q-R6  0-B4ch         23.  Q-Kts  P-KR3 

21.  K-Ri  KR-Bi 

This  queen  baiting  removes  present  difficulties  but 
leaves  others  which  are  immovable.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  Black's  knight's  pawn  should  be 
adequately  defended,  and  unless  P— KR3  could  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  something  tangible  it  unnecessarily 
removes  one  of  the  defences. 

24.  Q-Kt4       PxP  26.  Q-Kt3  B-Ks 

25.  BxP  R-BS  27.  P-K6 
Commencing  with  19.  Q.-R5,  Marshall  conducts 

the  game  in  the  manner  with  which  his  name  has 
become  associated.  There  is  no  attempt  to  disguise 
what  he  wants.  A  direct  threat;  "Can  you  defeat 
it?  "  With  this  last  move  White  thoroughly  breaks  up 
Black's  defence. 


27.  .  .  . 

28.  RxB 


BxB 
R-B2 


29.  PxP  ch 

30.  Q  x  P  ch 


RxP 
Q-K2 


How  different  the  game  might  have  been  if  Black 
had  played  this  move  instead  of  23.  P— KR3. 

31.  Q-K6        R-KBi  33.  RxR  ... 

32.  R-KBi  Q-Kt5 

Winning  quickly  and  by  force. 

33.  .  .  .  QxQ  37.  RxQ  KxR 

34.  RxRch  K  — Kt2  38-  K-Kti  K-K4 
35  R(Bi)-B7ch  K-Kt3  39.  K-B2  K-B5 
36.  R-B6ch      QxR               40.  P-KR3  and  wins 

because  he  simply'  exchanges  off  one  of  the  king's  side 
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pawns,  and  while  black  is  engaged  in  preventing  the 
other  from  queening,  white  goes  across  and  captures 
black's  pawns.  Black's  play  implies  a  predisposition 
to  draw  ;  a  very  dangerous  proceeding  against  so  for- 
midable an  opponent  with  whom  the  slightest  advan- 
tage usually  develops  into  an  overwhelming  position. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INTERVIEWS    v.    EXAMINATIONS  FOR 
CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cavalry  School,  Netheravon,  Salisbury, 

19  April,  1905. 

Sir, — So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
publication  of  reports  from  the  committees  appointed  by 
Lord  Selborne  to  interview  candidates  for  the  navy 
that  I  hope,  though  rather  late  in  the  day,  I  shall  not 
be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  valuable  space  if  I 
venture  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject.  The  point  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  interviewing  candidates 
hinges  is  the  age  of  entry.  A  competitive  examination 
is  possible  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  and  a  half,  though  according  to  most 
medical  men,  not  particularly  good  for  them,  but  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  it  is 
admitted  by  almost  everybody  to  be  pernicious.  The 
early  forcing  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  competitive 
examination  at  that  age  would  take  the  best  out  of  a 
boy  before  ever  he  reached  the  service,  and  would  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  his  later  development.  No  one 
expects  to  get  juice  from  a  sucked  orange.  And  after 
all  what  would  success  in  a  competitive  examination  at 
the  age  of  twelve  prove  ?  If  it  proved  anything  at  all, 
it  would  only  prove  that  the  successful  boys  had  more 
knowledge  of  certain  subjects  than  the  unsuccessful. 
But  the  knowledge  even  of  the  most  successful  would 
only  be  of  an  elementary  character,  and  very  possibly 
some  who  failed  in  the  examination,  through  not  having 
been  "crammed"  for  it,  would  be  more  intelligent  and 
have  greater  capacity  to  learn  than  those  who 
succeeded.  The  amount  of  knowledge  that  a  boy 
of  twelve  may  have  acquired  is  not  very  im- 
portant, so  long  as  he  has  been  well  taught  and  has 
attained  a  certain  minimum  of  knowledge,  which  is 
necessary  before  he  can  learn  more.  If  he  enters  the 
service  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  learn  all  that  is  required  of  him,  and  he  will  learn 
it  far  better  if  he  has  advanced  gradually  along  the 
line  of  intellectual  development  than  he  will  if  he  has 
been  forced  for  a  competitive  examination  at  the  very 
beginning. 

Even  out-and-out  believers  in  the  competitive  system 
will  probably  admit  this,  but  they  will  say,  "  Why  then 
lower  the  age  of  entry  ;  why  not  raise  it,  so  as  to  make 
a  competitive  system  of  entry  possible  ?  "  This  ques- 
tion of  an  early  or  a  late  entry  into  the  navy  has  been 
often  threshed  out,  and  the  reasons  which  made  early 
entry  necessary  were  fully  explained  by  Lord  Selborne 
in  his  memorandum  when  he  introduced  his  reforms  in 
naval  training,  .  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them, 
and  I  should  be  making  too  great  a  demand  on  your 
indulgence  if  I  ventured  to  do  so.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
remember  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed was  the  promotion  of  a  feeling  of  unity  through- 
out the  service,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  best 
attained  if  all  officers,  no  matter  in  what  branch  they 
might  ultimately  serve,  could  look  back  to  a  common 
period  of  training  beginning  in  their  earliest  years. 
If  the  age  of  entry  had  been  raised  instead  of  lowered, 
this  great  advantage  would  not  have  been  made  possible 
of  realisation. 

But,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lower  the  age  of  entry,  and  admitting, 
as  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that  a  competitive 
examination  is  out  of  the  question  for  boys  of  twelve, 
what  better  system  could  be  devised  than  that  of  an 
interviewing  committee  as  initiated  by  Lord  Selborne  ? 
The  only  alternative  would  have  been  selection  at  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 


with  of  course  as  at  present  a  qualifying  examination. 
It  needs  little  imagination  to  see  what  a  difficult  task 
that  would  be  for  any  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
would  have  to  select  some  sixty  or  seventy  boys  for 
nominations  out  of  perhaps  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  applicants.  He  would  have  very  little  know- 
ledge on  which  to  base  his  selection,  save  the  letters  of 
interested  friends,  and  relatives  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  err  on  the  side  of  impartiality.  It  would  be 
an  unenviable  task  for  anyone  to  undertake,  and  though 
I  am  quite  certain  that  no  one  who  held  the  position  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  lend  himself  to  any 
suspicion  of  jobbery,  yet  some  people  would  be  sure  to 
accuse  him  of  it. 

By  appointing  a  committee  to  advise  him  as  to 
which  are  the  boys  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the 
service,  the  First  Lord,  while  still  accepting  the  full 
responsibility,  does  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  obtain 
the  best  available  material  out  of  which  to  make  the 
naval  officers  of  the  future.  The  reports  show  that 
the  various  committees  try  to  find  out  what  there  is 
"  in  "  each  boy,  and  whether  they  can  recommend  him 
for  nomination  or  not.  When  the  boy  comes  before  the 
committee  the  idea  is  not  to  examine  him  so  much  as  to 
interview  him  ;  to  draw  him  out  in  conversation  ;  to  find 
out  whether  he  is  intelligent ;  whether  he  can  express 
himself  clearly  ;  whether  he  is  observant  ;  whether  he 
is  interested  in  any  particular  subject ;  whether  he  is 
"  keen  "  generally.  The  qualifying  examination,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  find  out  whether  he  has  sufficient 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  begin  to  learn,  comes 
later.  Boys  of  the  age  of  twelve  are  not  very  difficult 
to  see  through,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell  whether  a 
boy  is  talking  with  a  genuine  interest  in  his  subject, 
and  with  intelligence,  or  whether  he  is  only  repeating 
like  a  parrot  what  he  has  been  taught.  For  instance, 
sometimes  a  boy  was  deliberately  asked  about  some 
subject  which  had  cropped  up  before  when  another 
boy  from  the  same  school  was  being  interviewed.  If  he 
had  not  heard  anything  about  it  from  his  schoolfellow 
or  his  master,  he  would  talk  about  it  in  a  natural  way, 
and  give  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  if  his  face 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  as  much  as  to  say  "  Oh 
I  know  all  about  that "  and  if  he  then  began  to  rattle  it 
off  like  a  gramophone,  the  committee  would  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  specially 
coached  on  the  chance  of  that  particular  subject  coming 
up,  and  when  asked  whether  he  had  been  told  that  lately, 
he  would  probably  answer  "  O  yes  Mr.  So-and-So  went 
through  that  with  us  yesterday  evening  ".  Naturally 
the  committee  would  then  pass  on  to  something  else. 
The  examination  "tipster",  a  person  whom  most 
people  who  have  been  through  examinations  will  know- 
something  of,  is  of  little  use  in  preparing  boys  for  the 
interview  committee. 

In  a  written  examination  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
tell  whether  an  excellent  answer  to  a  difficult  question 
is  due  to  real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  foresight  of  the  "tipster",  who  knowing 
that  questions  occur  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
has  persuaded  his  pupil  to  "  mug  "  it  up  ten  minutes 
before  entering  the  examination  room. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the  system  of  personal 
interview  should  supersede  all  competitive  examina- 
tions, but  for  boys  of  twelve  it  certainly  seems  to  me, 
after  experience  of  its  working,  to  be  an  excellent 
substitute.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.  . 

Helmsley. 


THE   READING   OF    MODERN  GIRLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Felling  (R.S.O.),  co.  Durham,  19  April,  1905. 

Sir, — This  is  a  correspondence  interesting  to  sL 
publisher.  Lady  Londonderry,  and  "A  Woman  Book- 
Lover  "  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  editors 
and  publishers  have  only  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestions 
of  these  ladies  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  their  book- 
making  and  book-selling  market  which  would  be  most 
satisfying  indeed — particularly  to  editors  and  publishers  ! 
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If  there  is  an  avenue  in  the  book  trade  which  publishers 
of  to-day  have  not  exploited  most  of  us  would  be  glad 
to  hear  of  it  ;  and  not  a  few  would  be  rushing  towards 
such  virgin  soil.  The  publisher  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
fields  for  his  enterprises— even  with  the  smallest  profits  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  everything  in  the  book-market 
to-day  is  overdone.  Publishers  are  too  plentiful,  the 
book-market  has  for  years  been  glutted,  and  books  are 
too  cheap  to  be  appreciated — I  might  almost  say — by 
anyone. 

If  Lady  Londonderry  or  "A  Woman  Book-Lover  " 
were  to  make  the  experiment  of  placing  upon  the 
market  such  a  model  series  of  books  for  modern  girls 
as  that  of  which  they  are  so  hopeful,  it  would,  I  appre- 
hend, soon  be  demonstrated,  perhaps  to  their  surprise, 
that  the  clientele  to  which  they  refer  is  only  an 
imaginary  quantity,  or  at  least,  not  one  of  that  sub- 
stantial nature  which  the  publisher  who  is  not  a  philan- 
thropist desires.  Any  one  of  the  books  of  which  the 
modern  girl  is  supposed  to  be  so  seriously  in  need  can 
be  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  the  publishers'  cata- 
logues, or  upon  her  applying  to  the  nearest  book- 
seller, and  the  fact  of  their  not  being  uniformly  bound 
would  probably  not  detract  from  the  book's  literary 
merit.    They,  too,  would  be  ridiculously  cheap. 

In  pursuance  of  my  opportunities  here  I  lately  started 
an  illustrated  library  for  girls  (I  do  not  wish  to  gain  a 
free  advertisement  of  its  title),  the  initial  volume  of 
which  was  a  strong  story  with  quite  enough  verve  for 
the  average  girl  by  a  no  less  known  writer  than  Miss 
Sarah  Doudney.  The  idea  was  a  series  of  sound, 
stirring,  pure,  cheap  books  by  girls'  favourite  authors, 
well  illustrated.  The  success  of  that  initial  volume  has 
not  yet  been  staggering. 

The  "  modern  "  girl  is  not  a  book-lover  nor  is  she 
trained  to  appreciate  books.  Girl  book-buyers,  such  as 
Lady  Londonderry  refers  to,  can  exist  but  in  a  minority. 
Unfortunately  for  publishers,  modern  girls,  however 
habituated  they  may  be  to  reading,  do  not  value  books 
as  books,  and  they  certainly  do  not  spend  their  money 
upon  them.  Open-air  life  and  habits  appear  to  have 
acted  prejudicially  from  a  publisher's  point  of  view  upon 
the  girl  book-buyers  to  whom  "A  Woman  Book- 
Lover  "  refers. 

We  want  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little  and  go  back 
to  the  days  when  books  were  not  so  cheap  as  they  are 
now,  and  when  young  people  were  taught  to  value 
books.  If  this  better  spirit  could  be  inculcated  among 
young  people,  and  they  could  acquire  the  taste  for 
volume  reading  instead  of  that  for  the  sensational 
trashy,  scrappy  literature — doled  out  in  penny  numbers 
— most  of  it  as  highly  seasoned  as  any  carrion — there 
might  be  a  probability  of  publishers  and  editors  rising 
up  capable  of  catering  for  the  girl-reading  element — 
an  imaginary  one  I  fear — which  Lady  Londonderry, 
"  A  Woman  Book-Lover  "  and  others  appear  to 
believe  is  neglected  by  publishers.  Do  not  blame  the 
publishers  :  blame  the  girls.  They  were  never  so  well 
provided  with  the  best  books  as  they  are  to-day. 

Yours  obediently, 

Frederick  J.  Crowest, 
Editor  and  General  Manager, 
The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

[Was  the  "illustrated  library  for  girls"  to  include 
Victoria  Cross'  novels  ? — Ed.  S.  R.j. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  BLANK  VERSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.,  n  April,  1905. 

Sir, — Your  critics  in  their  Shakespearean  notices  all 
deplore  the  modern  commonplace  method  of  speaking 
blank  verse.  Bernard  Shaw  says  it  is  a  dead  language 
and  Max  complains  pathetically  of  the  lack  of  dignity 
and  tragic  beauty  with  which  the  actors  of  the  present 
day  invest  their  impersonations. 

Surely  the  funds  collected  for  a  Shakespeare  me- 
morial in  this  country  should  be  spent,  not  on  con- 
structing some  grotesque  statue  by  an  incapable 
sculptor  that  shall  remain  to  insult  good  taste  for  all 
time,  but  in  founding  some  institution  where  mimes 
can  once  more  acquire  the  lost  art,  the  grand  method 


of  declamation,  the  magnificent  power  of  speaking 
blank  verse  in  rhythmic  and  sonorous  measure. 

Such  an  institution,  presided  over  by  the  few  real 
exponents  of  the  art  of  speaking  such  as  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson,  Dr.  Todhunter  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  might 
gradually  educate  a  rising  generation  of  young  actors 
and  actresses  and  bring  new  life  into  the  art,  fast  cor- 
roding, under  a  crust  of  corruption  and  the  rust  of 
incompetence,  and  do  away  with  the  vulgar,  slipshod, 
unscholarly  rendering  of  immortal  words  actually 
fostered  by  an  able,  though  misguided,  manager, 
dwelling  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 

We  should  then  see  Shakespeare  given  in  a  manner 
fitted  to  interest  the  educated  portion  of  society  and  not 
played  down  to  the  criticism  possessed  by  the  lower 
standards  of  the  Board  School  and  the  occupants  of 
the  servants'  hall.  Yours  truly, 

A  Protester. 


RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

74  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N. 

25  April,  1905. 

Sir, — "  Clever  men  are  as  common  as  blackberries  ", 
said  Huxley,  "  the  rare  thing  is  to  find  a  good  one". 
The  same  rarity  might  be  predicated  with  equal  truth 
of  Englishmen  who  are  qualified  to  write  without 
religious  bias  and  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  France.  Mr.  Forbes'  letter  in  your 
last  issue  'is  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu,  and  if  it  be  in 
effect,  as  it  is  apparently,  the  subjective  or  emotional 
condemnation,  by  a  believer  in  dogmatic  theology, 
of  those  who  do  not  share  his  religious  views,  then 
even  the  honour  of  publication  in  the  Saturday 
Review  cannot  invest  it  with  an  atom  of  interest  for 
any  human  being  except  Mr.  Forbes  himself.  The 
rhetorical  flourish  that  Paris  is  not  France  is  only  not 
irrelevant  because  it  is  meaningless,  as  even  Mr. 
Forbes  will,  I  suppose,  now  admit  that  the  voice 
which  carried  the  fourth  (and  crucial)  clause  of  the 
Separation  Bill  by  509  votes  to  44  votes  is  not  the 
voice  of  Paris  but  the  voice  of  France,  which  he  was 
yearning  to  hear. 

In  carrying  out  the  great  national  movement,  which 
has  culminated  in  the  Bill  now  making  its  way  through 
the  French  Chamber,  and  which  Mr.  Forbes  describes, 
in  the  language  of  ignorance  and  insult,  as  the 
"blighting  and  sinister  career  of  official  heathenism  ", 
the  French  people  are  following  an  example  which  we 
set  them  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  do  now  what  we  did  then,  viz.  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  domination  of  Rome,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  they  have  no  king  to  confiscate 
the  revenues  and  property  of  the  dispersed  mcnasteries 
and  to  distribute  them  among  his  courtiers  and  favourites 
when  he  did  not  sell  them  for  what  he  could  get. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  one  nation  to  under- 
stand the  aims  and  motives,  the  secret  springs,  of  the 
policy  of  another  nation,  and  the  difficulty  is  not 
lessened  when  religious  prejudice  blinds  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  to  knowledge  and  understanding. 

It  is  fanatical  and  simply  untrue  to  describe  the 
struggle  with  the  Church  that  is  going  on  in  France  as 
anti-religious.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  anti- 
clerical. It  is  a  struggle  against  political  Catholicism, 
against  the  clerical  domination  which  has  always  been 
the  aim  of  Ultramontanism  all  the  world  over  ;  it  is  a 
fight  against  the  forces  of  reaction  with  which  the 
political  party  in  the  Church  is  closely  allied,  and  all 
lovers  of  liberty  and  progress  will  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  a  policy  which  will  add  strength  and  security  to  the 
form  of  government  under  which  France  has  not  only 
prospered  and  regained  her  status  as  a  mighty  power 
in  Europe,  but  has  risen  to  a  position  of  eminence  and 
influence  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 

[The  illusion  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
as  provided  for  by  the  Bill  now  in  the  French  Chamber, 
would  tend  to  emancipation  "from  the  domination  of 
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Rome  "  is  strange,  but  perhaps  accountable  in  one  who 
so  readily  accuses  others  of  ignorance.  This  Bill,  if 
passed,  will  clear  the  way  for  complete  Roman  domina- 
tion of  the  Gallican  Church.  We  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  say  that  the  State  recently  has  exercised  any 
good  influence  on  the  Church  in  France,  but  it  has 
certainly  stood  in  the  way  of  Vatican  influence.  This 
"great  national  movement"  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  English  Reformation.  An  examination  of  the 
forces  behind  M.  Combes  during  his  ministry  and 
behind  the  present  Bill  shows  conclusively  that  their 
most  important  elements  are  secularist,  or  agnostic, 
and  Jewish. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


HIGHLAND    FARMS    AND    SHEEP  STOCK 
VALUATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lawers,  Comrie,  Perthshire, 

20  April,  1905. 

Sir, — Permit  me  as  one,  who  during  the  past  seventy- 
five  years  has  derived  his  food  from  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  to  thank  you  for  renewing  consideration  of 
the  very  important  subject  of  sheep  stock  valuations. 

Agriculture  as  we  all  admit  is  the  most  important 
.industry  of  our  country,  and  in  the  poorest  part  of 
Scotland  where  money  is  most  wanted  sheep  farming 
is  our  leading  consideration.  This  industry  during  the 
past  seventy  years  has  never  been  in  so  depressed  a 
condition  as  at  present.  We  have  now  the  enormous 
advantage  of  railway  communication  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  glens,  the  housing  for  farmers  and  their 
men  is  greatly  improved,  schools  are  multiplied  and 
teachers  are  more  highly  educated.  The  hills  are 
fenced  and  hollows  are  drained,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
mutton  is  about  the  same  as  the  price  fifteen  years  ago, 
still  all  modern  advantages  fail  to  remove  the  great 
depression  hanging  over  sheep  farming.  Farms  that 
about  fifteen  years  ago  were  let  for  over  .£1,500  per 
annum  now  only  return  £500  and  similar  reductions 
prevail  over  the  greater  part  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. This  change  in  a  great  measure  proceeds  from 
the  fact  that  few  men  venture  to  face  the  gamble  or  the 
speculation  of  purchasing  the  sheep  belonging  to  the 
ground  on  account  of  the  excessively  high  and  fictitious 
prices  put  upon  every  sheep  if  a  new  tenant  dares  to 
present  himself. 

Let  us  continue  to  be  untrammelled  in  making  honest 
conditions  between  man  and  man,  and  it  was  a  just 
and  good  arrangement  that  on  a  change  of  tenancy  the 
stock  shall  be  taken  over  at  valuation,  but  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  not  only  a  wrong 
working  but  a  dishonest  arrangement  of  a  right  system. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  average  value  of  any 
kind  of  sheep,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  value  and  of  the  stock  to  be  taken  over  at 
valuation.  To  face  facts  as  we  meet  them  term  after 
term  it  seems  necessary  that  a  law  should  step  in  to 
compel  valuers  to  be  honest  in  their  awards  if  the 
old  honest  character  of  sheep-farmers  is  to  be  re- 
established. 

What  would  happen  to  judges  or  valuers  presiding 
over  our  sports  or  our  cattle  shows  or  our  judges  in 
courts  of  law  or  of  any  business  transaction  if  similar 
procedure  took  place  ?  We  write  to  Lord  Onslow, 
head  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  his  only  reply 
assures  us  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  published 
a  record  of  certain  prices  of  live  stock  based  upon 
returns  from  their  market  reporters.  All  men  interested 
in  honest  transactions  demand  an  answer  with 
more  strength  and  value  in  it.  A  little  child  on  the 
brink  of  starvation  if  stealing  sixpennyworth  of  bread 
is  collared  by  a  policeman  and  finds  herself  in  a  culprit's 
cell,  and  yet  unjust  transactions  involving  thousands  of 
pounds  by  passive  consent  are  allowed  to  pass  as 
honest  transactions. 

And  those  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  do 
little  or  nothing  to  check  the  decay  of  sheep  farming  in 
Scotland. 

David  R.  Williamson. 


REVIEWS. 

OLD   AND   NEW  SHAKESPEAREAN  LIGHTS. 

"A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.''     By  William  J. 

Rolfe.    London :  Duckworth.    1905.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"  Shakespeare's  Marriage.  His  Departure  from  8tratford 

and  other  Incidents  in  his  Life."    By  J.  W.  Gray. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1905.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  r|"HE  world  ",  said  Tennyson  in  conversation  with 
some  friends,  "  should  be  thankful  that  there 
are  but  five  facts  absolutely  known  to  us  about 
Shakespeare  :  the  date  of  his  birth  ;  his  marriage  to 
Anna  Hathaway  ;  his  connexion  with  the  Globe  and 
with  Blackfriars  ;  his  retirement  from  theatrical  life 
with  a  competency  ;  and  the  date  of  his  death  ".  And 
in  thus  expressing  himself  Tennyson  was  practically 
only  repeating  what  George  Steevens  wrote  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Paradoxical  as  such  state- 
ments may  seem  on  the  face  of  a  "  Life  of  Shakespeare  " 
containing  538  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  they  are 
yet  scarcely  exaggeration,  if  we  suppose  them  to  refer, 
strictly  to  such  facts  in  the  poet's  biography  as  may  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  authentic  and  incontestably 
established.  It  is  surprising  how  slender  is  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  universally  accepted  traditions  of 
his  life  depend.  It  is,  for  example,  quite  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  his  grandfather  was  Richard  Shakespeare 
of  Snetterfield  or  his  father  the  John  Shakespeare  who 
was  high  bailiff  of  Stratford  ;  whether  he  was  born  in 
Henley  Street ;  whether  he  was  educated  at  the  Strat- 
ford Grammar  School ;  whether  his  wife  had  any 
connexion  with  Shottery  or  even  whether  her  name 
was  Hathaway.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  life 
between  his  birth  and  his  marriage,  between  his 
marriage  and  his  arrival  in  London,  next  to  nothing 
about  his  life  in  London ;  it  is,  to  say  the  most, 
doubtful  whether  the  "  Shake-scene "  of  Greene's 
pamphlet  and  Chettle's  subsequent  apology  apply  to 
him  ;  there  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  the 
S.  Helen's  Bishopsgate  assessment  has  no  reference  to 
him,  and  what  applies  to  that  applies  to  many  other  of 
the  legal  documents,  such  as  the  Rogers  and  Adden- 
brooke  summonses.  The  period  of  his  retirement  to 
Stratford,  and  the  cause  of  his  death — for  Ward's 
assertion  about  the  "  bever  "  and  the  "  merrie  meeting  " 
cannot  be  accepted  without  much  suspicion  and  doubt — 
are  alike  unknown.  But  probability,  as  Bishop  Butler 
says,  is  the  guide  of  life,  and  probability  certainly 
points  to  the  affirmative  where,  if  scepticism  pleases, 
scepticism  has  warrant  for  adopting  the  negative.  And 
with  probability  for  our  guide  a  Life  of  Shakespeare 
may  legitimately  assume  very  different  dimensions  from 
those  indicated  by  Tennyson  and  Steevens  and  autho- 
rise as  bold  paradox  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
of  the  man  Shakespeare  we  can  form  as  clear  and 
satisfactory  a  conception  as  we  can  form  of  almost  any 
man  of  genius  who  lived  two  centuries  ago.  But  at 
this  we  can  only  arrive  by  deductions  drawn  from  an 
immense  accumulation  of  minute  particulars,  parti- 
culars in  themselves  both  trivial  and  uninteresting  and 
deriving  their  significance  purely  from  combination. 
Every  contribution  therefore  to  our  knowledge  of  any- 
thing relating  even  in  a  remote  degree  to  the  poet  is  of 
consequence  and  ought  to  be  welcomed.  He  is  more- 
over unique,  he  is  so  toweringly  pre  eminent  among 
mankind  in  genius,  in  intellect,  and  temper,  that  every 
trifle  concerning  him  has  an  interest  and  even  an 
importance  far  beyond  its  mere  intrinsic  value. 

But  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again,  in  other  words  the  multiplication  of  super- 
fluities, ought-  in  every  way  to  be  discouraged.  The 
great  landmark  in  Shakespearean  biographical  research 
may  be  said  to  have  been  established  successively  by 
Rowe's  "Life"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Malone's  "Life"  towards  the  end  of  that 
century,  by  the  final  edition  of  Halliwell  Phillipps' 
"Outlines" — and  to  all  these  works,  full  as  they  are 
of  original  research,  our  debt  is  simply  incalculable — 
and  finally  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  "  Biography  ",  which 
without  any  pretension  to  novelty  or  original  research 
is  yet  an  admirable  summary  of  all  that  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors  have  accumulated. 
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Dr.  Rolfe's  work,  now  before  us,  adds  nothing 
■  at  all  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned  to  what  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Lee's  biography,  and  yet  it  is  welcome. 
Marked  throughout  by  good  sense,  sobriety  and  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge — a  most  acceptable  contrast 
to  the  slipshod  extravagance,  superficiality  and  general 
unsoundness  of  Dr.  Georg  Brandes'  contribution  to  this 
subject— it  is  certainly  a  credit  to  American  scholarship. 
It  has  not  the  succinctness  and  general  grasp  of  Mr. 
Lee's  work,  and  what'  is  more  serious,  though  it  suc- 
ceeded it,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  recent  Shakespearean 
research  and  criticism,  and  is  likely  therefore  to  be 
speedily  superseded. 

At  times  Dr.  Rolfe's  prejudice  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen  leads  him  into  too  ready  an  acquiescence 
in  their  theories  and  opinions.  Speaking  for  example 
ot  Shakespeare's  legaL  acquirements — about  which  there 
can  be  no  question — he  says  that  although  "  Lord 
Campbell  and  other  specialists  believe  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  studied  law  somewhat  thoroughly,  Judge 
Allen  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
his  recent  '  Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  question ' 
has  shown  that  such  legal  allusions  are  equally  common 
in  other  dramatists  of  the  time,  and  that  Shakespeare 
instead  of  being  uniformly  accurate  in  these  matters  is 
often  guilty  of  mistakes  which  a  lawyer  or  student 
would  never  have  made  ".  Of  this  we  shall  merely 
remark  that  such  legal  allusions  are  not  equally  common 
in  other  dramatists  of  the  time,  and  that  with  all  respect 
to  Judge  Allen  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
we  prefer  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  on 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  Of  the  light  which  has  recently 
been  thrown  on  Shakespeare's  classical  knowledge  Dr. 
Rolfe  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  and  his  account  of 
the  education  and  learning  of  the  poet  merely  repeats 
what  must  now  be  regarded  as  superseded. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  possibly  autobio- 
graphical element  in  Shakespeare's  works  as  illustrated 
by  the  Sonnets — a  most  fascinating  but  most  perplex- 
ingly  difficult  problem — Dr.  Rolfe's  judgment  holds  an 
even  scale.  He  is,  he  says,  of  opinion  "  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Sonnets  are  probably  personal  or  auto- 
biographical and  were  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
■it  is  not  probable  that  the  first  126  (or  such  of  these  as 
are  personal)  are  all  addressed  to  one  man  and  the  rest 
to  one  woman  with  whom  Shakespeare  and  that  man 
were  entangled  ".  We  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the 
dark  lady  to  whom  most  of  the  second  series  were 
addressed  cannot  be  positively  identified,  and  we  wish  j 
that  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  about 
"  W.  H.",  for  the  difficulties  of  associating  "  W.  H." 
with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  surely  to  any  reason- 
able mind  insuperable. 

In  dealing  with  Shakespeare's  marriage  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Rolfe  had  not  the  advantage 
of  reading  Mr.  Joseph  William  Gray's  recently  published 
work,  "Shakespeare's  Marriage.  His  Departure  from 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  other  Incidents  in  his  Life ", 
one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  contributions 
to  the  minutiae  of  Shakespearean  biography  which  has 
of  late  years  been  made  a  model  of  accuracy,  sobriety 
and  good  sense.  By  patient  researches  in  the  archives 
of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Worcester  and  other  places 
Mr.  Gray  has  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  vexed 
questions  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's 
marriage.  It  is,  in  truth,  by  such  investigations  as 
these,  conducted  as  patiently  and  soberly,  that  progress 
can  now  be  made  in  this  branch  of  Shakespearean  study. 
To  produce  new  biographies  founded  simply  on  old 
material  is  to  thresh  the  straw  and  to  load  the  shelves 
of  our  libraries  with  intolerable  superfluities,  and  we 
heartily  hope  that  until  some  fresh  material  is  brought 
to  light  the  closure  will  now  be  put  on  such  productions. 
What  we  want  now  is  the  exploration  of  all  the  possible 
sources  of  information,  however  collateral  that  infor- 
mation may  be.  What  has  recently  rewarded  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark  in  the  Plume  MSS.  may  reward  other 
explorers.  As  his  discovery  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  any  biography  of  Shakespeare,  though  it 
is  printed  in  Mr.  Gray's  appendix,  and  as  it 
may  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  will 
give  it.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Plume, 
vicar  of  Greenwich  in  or  about  1657,  preserved  at 
Maiden  in  Essex,  was  the  following  memorandum  of  an 


anecdote  about  Shakespeare  and  his  father  communi- 
cated to  Plume  by  Vice-Admiral  Mennes,  who  was  born 
in  1598  or  1599:  "  He  [Shakespeare]  was  a  glover's 
son.  Sir  John  Mennes  saw  once  his  old  father  in  his 
shop— a  merry-cheekt  old  man  that  said  '  Will  was  a 
good  honest  fellow,  but  he  darest  have  crakt  a  jesst  with 
him  att  any  time'."  As  John  Shakespeare  died  in  1601 
and  Mennes  was  not  born  till  1598  or  1599  Plume  must 
have  been  in  error  in  attributing  the  interview  to 
Mennes,  but  we  feel  instinctively  that  this  pleasant 
glimpse  of  Shakespeare's  father  must  have  been  caught 
by  someone  and  that  such  an  anecdote  is  not  on  the 
face  of  it  likely  to  have  been  fabricated  either  by  Plume 
or  Mennes.  .  This  is  the  sort  of  flotsam  and  jetsam 
which  may  still  no  doubt  be  collected,  and  who  will  say 
that  it  is  not  worth  collecting?  In  any  case  to  search 
after  it  will  be  of  infinitely  more  service'to  Shakespearean 
study  than  to  go  on  adding  superfluously  to  our  library 
catalogues  by  re-hashing  what  has  been  re-hashed 
usque  ad  nauseam  before.  Mr.  Gray  has  set  an  excel- 
lent example,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  followed. 


HISTORY  AND  THE  LATER  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

"A  History  of  Rome  during  the  later  Republic  and 
early  Empire."  By  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge.  Vol.  I. 
London:  Methuen.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"Roman  Historical  Sources  and  Institutions."  Edited 
by  Henry  A.  Sanders.    (University  of  Michigan 
Studies :  Humanistic  Series.   Vol.  I.)    New  York 
The    Macmillan    Company.    London:  Macmillan. 
1904. 

THE  study  of  Roman  history  fills  so  large  a  place  in 
our  educational  system,  whether  at  school  or  in 
the  universities,  that  the  question  whether  it  is  of  any 
practical  use  is  bound  to  be  asked  from  time  to  time. 
If  we  ask  that  question  now,  we  shall  find  that  the 
answer  given  is  curiously  unlike  what  it  once  used 
to  be.  Roman  history  is  commonly  divided  into  two- 
main  parts,  the  periods  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire  or  Principate  respectively  ;  and  despite  the 
ingenuity  and  success  with  which  modern  writers  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the  two  has 
been  exaggerated,  the  division  itself  is  not  likely  to  be 
superseded.  Now,  there  was  once  a  time  when  all  the 
interest  and  all  the  practical  importance  were  held  to 
be  confined  to  the  earlier,  the  Republican,  part.  It 
was  assumed  that,  whether  for  its  political  ideals  or 
for  its  literary  interest,  the  Roman  Republic  must 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  man's  studies  :  the  Empire 
on  the  other  hand  was  an  arid  waste,  containing  a 
tedious  record  of  social  stagnation  and  of  crime  in 
high  places.  We  are  all  aware  how  rarely  this  esti- 
mate is  now  adopted.  The  Empire  has  come  by  its 
deserts,  though  not  more  than  its  deserts  :  the 
Republic,  though  its  history  continues  to  be  studied, 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  merely  as  indicating  the  difficulties- 
for  which  the  Empire  found  some  sort  of  solution. 

This  change  is  not  only  due  to  the  wave  of  imperialism, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  passing  over  all  nations  and 
to  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the  most  various 
developments.  The  reason  is  rather  that  it  is,  in  a\ 
certain  sense,  easier  to  do  valuable  and  first-hand  work 
on  the  Roman  imperial  period  than  on  its  predecessor. 
There  are  inscriptions  to  be  found  and  read  ;  ruins  to 
be  discovered  and  correlated  ;  roads  and  camps  to  be 
traced  out  :  and  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  work  of  this 
kind  which  has  already  been  done,  much  is  still  left  for 
the  future  to  do.  Or  again,  the  vast  material  in  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  can  be  rearranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  new  results,  providing  the  possibility  of 
new  discoveries  even  for  those  who  cannot  themselves 
visit  the  ancient  sites.  The  first  volume  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  humanistic  studies  shows  how 
epigraphical  evidence  can  be  turned  to  account  in 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  Roman  army,  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence with  which  an  historian  like  Dio  Cassius  can  be 
regarded,  or  even  the  estimate  which  ought  to  be  formed 
of  the  character  of  an  Empress  like  Julia  Mama?a.  The 
University  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  volume ; 
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but  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  our  expectation  that, 
in  spite  of  the  editor's  careful  and  interesting  contribu- 
tions, it  should  be  able  to  do  less  for  the  Republican 
period.  Archaeology  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light,  and 
may  probably  throw  more  in  the  future,  on  the  earliest 
times  of  Rome  ;  and  there  are  some  few  inscriptions 
belonging  to  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  which 
are  comparable  in  their  importance  to  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum.  But,  though  the  recent  discovery  on 
papyrus  of  a  fresh  fragment  of  an  epitome  of  Livy 
makes  it  dangerous  to  prophesy,  it  seems  probable  that 
our  main  sources  of  information  for  that  century  are 
already  well  known,  and  that  only  an  historian  of  very 
unusual  gifts  will  be  able  to  deduce  new  conclusions 
from  them.  It  is  with  all  the  greater  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Greenidge's  "  History 
of  Rome  from  133  b.c.  to  70  A.D.",  at  least  half  of 
which  will  deal  with  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 
Dr.  Greenidge's  earlier  works  have  shown  him  to 
possess  many  qualifications  for  his  difficult  task.  Since 
the  appearance  of  his  monograph  on  Infamia,  he  has 
been  known  to  be  an  expert  on  the  relations  between 
Roman  law  and  history,  while  his  account  of  the  legal 
procedure  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  his  recent  historical 
introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Poste's  Gaius  have 
fully  sustained  this  reputation  :  his  book  on  "  Roman 
Public  Life "  contains  the  best  account  of  Roman 
political  institutions  available  in  English  ;  and  his 
collection  and  publication,  in  collaboration  with  Miss 
Clay,  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  the  years  133 
to  70  B.C.  has  proved  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  in- 
telligent study  of  that  period.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  approach  Dr.  Greenidge's  History  without  feeling 
confident  that  he  would  show  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  original  authorities,  mastery  of  the  modern 
literature,  and  independent  judgment  on  the  whole 
subject.  This  anticipation  is  realised  in  all  respects  by 
his  first  volume,  which  takes  us  from  133  to  104  B.C., 
and  therefore  includes  such  critical  points  as  the  careers 
of  the  two  Gracchi,  the  Jugurthan  war,  and  the 
beginnings  of  an  estimate  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  It  is 
realised  also  in  the  admirable  introductory  chapter, 
which  surveys,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  pages, 
the  social  and  economic  development  of  Rome  during 
the  century  before  the  date  at  which  the  detailed  history 
begins.  We  cannot  find  any  general  grounds  on 
which  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Greenidge.  Such  criticisms 
as  we  might  feel  disposed  to  make  would  all  be  on 
questions  of  detail  ;  and  it  would  give  a  false  impression 
if  we  were  to  dwell  upon  these,  in  view  of  our  general 
agreement  with  his  position.  It  is  a  more  congenial, 
and  probably  a  more  useful  task  to  indicate  several 
points  on  which  Dr.  Greenidge  appears  to  us  to  have 
improved  on  his  predecessors. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  reasons  which  render 
one  period  of  history  more  valuable  as  an  educational 
study  than  another  ;  but  it  would  be  very  generally 
admitted  that  the  part  of  Roman  history,  with  which 
Dr.  Greenidge's  work  will  deal  when  the  six  volumes 
are  completed,  has  this  advantage  among  others, 
that  it  falls  into  several  divisions  which  have  their 
own  peculiar  problems  in  each  case,  and  test  the 
student's  capacity  in  different  ways.  During  the 
greater  part  of  Cicero's  lifetime  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  a  mass  of  contemporary  evidence,  requiring 
the  careful  treatment  which  contemporary  evidence 
always  demands  ;  under  the  early  emperors  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  with  a  literary  tradition  complicated  by  the 
genius  of  Tacitus.  But  the  years  of  Dr.  Greenidge's 
first  volume  are  different  again.  The  available  con- 
temporary evidence  is  almost  negligible  ;  the  inscrip- 
tions, though  important,  are  comparatively  few  ;  there 
is  no  great  historian  to  cause  delight  and  difficulty. 
To  combine  the  extant  information  and  make  it  into  a 
continuous  and  fairly  consistent  story  must  be  the 
work  of  conjecture.  Yet  this  conjecture  is  not  free 
from  restraint.  The  ancient  writers,  improbable  though 
some  of  their  statements  may  seem  to  be,  supply  limits 
within  which  conjecture  must  move,  by  providing 
assertions  for  which  the  student  must  account,  if  he 
cannot  accept  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  these 
years  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  beginner  in 
historical   criticism.     The   earliest    parts  of  Greek 


history,  for  instance,  are  at  present  in  a  state  where 
conjecture  is  unchecked  by  any  universally  recognised 
authority  and  where  hypotheses  of  the  widest  range  and 
of  the  most  various  kinds  have  still  to  be  tried  ;  so  th;ii 
the  inexperienced  student  is  bound  to  take  his  author's 
generalisations  on  trust,  without  any  chance  of  being 
able  either  to  check  or  to  verify  them.  But  if  he 
studies  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  weigh  the  modern  historian's  infer- 
ences critically,  and  thus  learn  how  scientific  history  is 
constructed.  Yet  it  has  hitherto  been  far  from  easy 
for  him  to  do  so.  Mommsen  rarely  condescends  to 
give  reasons  for  his  judgments  ;  and  the  student  can 
only  read  him  with  respect  and  deference,  and  delight, 
hardly  with  critical  appreciation.  Writers  like  George 
Long  or  Ihne,  whose  methods  are  not  open  to  the  same 
objection,  have  not  succeeded  in  making  their  subject 
very  attractive.  But  Dr.  Greenidge  has  given  us  a 
vigorous  narrative  of  sustained  interest  ;  while  his  notes, 
especially  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  "Sources" 
for  the  period,  make  it  possible  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  that  narrative  and  to  understand  the 
logic  of  historical  evidence. 

If  we  turn  from  the  educational  value  of  Dr. 
Greenidge's  treatment  to  his  actual  results,  two  points 
strike  us  at  once.  One  is  his  account  of  the  Jugurthan 
war.  Many  writers,  whether  relying  on  the  somewhat 
captious  criticism  of  Sallust  by  Ihne,  or  taking  refuge 
in  vague  assertions  to  the  effect  that  a  political 
pamphleteer  cannot  be  expected  to  be  accurate  in 
matters  of  chronology  or  geography,  have  given  up  the 
details  of  this  war  as  being  uncertain,  and  in  any  case 
unimportant.  Dr.  Greenidge  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  consistent  story  by  taking  the 
available  materials  seriously.  Whether  his  description 
of  the  campaigns  can  be  accepted  in  every  particular  is 
no  doubt  another  matter.  Numerous  questions  of 
interpretation,  of  topography,  of  tactics,  present  them- 
selves, and  have  to  be  faced.  But  it  is  something  to 
have,  given  a  continuous  account,  not  only  of  single 
battles  but  of  the  whole  war,  which  can  claim  to  be  at 
least  intelligible. 

The  second  point  is  the  estimate  of  the  Roman 
aristocrats.  The  Gracchi  have  not  escaped  unsym- 
pathetic criticism  lately,  but  they  have  generally  been 
treated  as  responsible  statesmen,  whose  aims  and 
methods,  however  much  they  may  have  been  mistaken, 
at  least  deserve  serious  consideration.  With  their 
opponents  it  has  been  otherwise  :  they  have  been  a 
target  for  cheap  abuse,  and  it  is  a  great,  though  not  an 
unexpected,  merit  in  Dr.  Greenidge  that  he  is  able  to 
suggest  plausible  ideas  which  may  have  influenced  them 
even  when  their  resistance  to  reform  was  most  unfor- 
tunate for  the  State,  and  to  represent  them  as 
something  more  than  merely  selfish  and  unthinking 
reactionaries. 

An  unbiassed  study  of  both  parties  in  this  contro- 
versy is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  before  any  practical 
use  for  our  own  time  can  be  made  of  the  Roman 
experience.  There  are  very  obvious  parallels  between 
the  problems  of  the  Gracchan  period  and  of  the 
present  age  ;  these  are  nowhere  obtruded  in  Dr. 
Greenidge's  book,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  them 
in  mind.  It  is  possible,  without  forgetting  the  differ- 
ences, to  derive  help  from  the  study  of  these  resem- 
blances. Perhaps  the  years  with  which  the  second 
volume  will  deal  are  even  more  valuable  from  this 
point  of  view.  We  look  forward  to  its  appearance 
with  great  interest.  Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  see  how  the  critical  history  of 
the  Republic  stands  at  present  must  read  the  first 
volume. 


AN  C  ILL  A  DOMINI. 

"Rosa  Mystica."    By  Kenelm  Digby  Best.  London; 
Washbourne.    1904.    15s.  net. 

CANDLEMAS  and  Lady-day,  together  with  three 
minor  festivals  in  the  {calendar,  remain  as  a  token 
that  in  the  break-up  of  the  old  order,  when  others 
"  made  such  haste  to  flee  from  Rome  that  they  fled  out 
of  Christendom  ",  reaction  from  undoubted  abuses  did 
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not  make  the  Church  of  England  withdraw  love  and 
reverence  from  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  Liverpool 
itself  begins  its  new  minster  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  her  whom  the  Prayer  Book  calls  "  Our 
Lady  ".  The  name  Mary,  sweet  in  every  language  but 
sweetest  of  all  in  its  English  form,  never  ceased  to 
be  the  commonest  of  our  Christian-names,  though 
Clapham  was  not  sure  it  was  not  rather  wicked,  and 
though  Dr.  Tristram  forbids  a  window  showing  child 
Mary  learning  sacred  Scriptures  at  her  mother's  knee, 
seems  unwilling,  indeed,  to  admit  that  she  had  a 
mother.  The  Vuletide  carols,  with  their  "nobis  datus 
est,"  kept  alive  the  tender  venerating  sentiment,  as 
men  born  of  women  thought  of  the  Maiden  hush- 
ing the  crying  of  the  Holy  Babe  with  lullay  and 
lullaby.  With  Mary's  Magnificat  the  Church  makes 
evening  by  evening  her  memorial  of  the  Incarnation. 
Even  the  Lunn  tourist  hears  for  the  first  time  the 
Angelus  sounded  from  old  Flemish  or  Breton  belfry 
with  a  new  sensation  of  something  at  once  supernatural 
and  very  human,  and  pauses  in  his  shopping  to  listen 
if  not  to  pray.  We  have  lost  that  in  England.  Yet 
the  very  lawyers  in  their  "  bricky  towres  "  were  long 
conservative  of  the  old  gracious  phrases  in  testament  or 
evidence,  dating  their  leases  and  the  like  from  the 
festival  of  the  blessed  Lady  S.  Mary  the  ever  Virgin 
next  ensuing — what  our  bustling  vulgar  age  calls 
25/3/'ov 

Much  pity  is  it  that  this  instinct  of  reverence  and 
tenderness  for  her,  "whose  name",  says  Keble,  "all 
but  adoring  love  can  claim  ",  this  bond  between  Chris- 
tians in  the  sacred  Maternity,  should  be  jarred  upon 
and  repelled  by  extravagances  of  provocative  devotion. 
The  recent  jubilee  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  dogma 
quickened  a  luxuriant  crop  of  Marian  literature,  of 
which  Fr.  Best's  largely  illustrated  quarto  is  the  biggest 
sheaf.  With  Oratorian  oratory  on  such  a  subject 
criticism  is  loth  to  interfere,  much  as  it  may  dislike  the 
veil  of  sacred  reserve  thrown  by  the  Bible  round  the 
person  of  the  blessed  among  women  being  tinselled 
over,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
being  Farrarised  and  daubed  from  a  rhetorical  rouge- 
pot.  Where  the  Evangelist  is  reticent  and  filled  with 
awe,  the  modern  devotee  is  prying  and  curious.  Be  it 
granted  that  English  Christianity,  having  lost  its  hold 
on  the  communion  of  saints,  stands  impoverished  and 
starved.  Let  us  grant  also  that  a  really  meditative 
grasp  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  would  deepen 
in  our  people  an  apprehension  of  the  place  of  the 
Theotokos  in  the  redemptive  plan  —  "made  of  a 
woman  ".  "Thee  more  honourable  than  the  Cherubim  ", 
says  the  liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church,  "  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  the  Seraphim,  who  didst  bear  without 
corruption  God  the  Word,  thee  verily  Mother  of  God 
we  magnify".  And  old  Bishop  Hall  cries,  "  O  blessed 
Mary,  he  cannot  bless  thee,  he  cannot  honour  thee,  too 
much  who  deifies  thee  not ".  The  spirit  of  the  grave 
Caroline  theology  pervades  such  a  book  as  Anthony 
Stafford's  "  Femall  Glory".  But  devout  sobriety  is 
shocked  and  chilled  by  the  hysterical  and  sometimes 
heretical  lengths  to  which  the  Mary-cultus  is  now 
carried.  Newman  in  the  "Apologia"  confessed  that 
the  Italian  devotions  were  such  as  he  could  not  enter 
into,  and  after  reading  the  passages  collected  by  Pusey 
in  the  "  Eirenicon  "  from  doctors  of  repute  he  repudiated 
them  as  a  bad  dream.  Fr.  Best  runs  to  sentimental  incon- 
tinence ratherthan  to  theworst  dogmatic  heresies.  Buthe 
speaks  freely  of  the  Lord's  Handmaid  as  "the  Sinless 
One  ",  the  Church's  "  Divinely  appointed  Leader",  the 
"  Hope  of  transgressors",  the  refugium  peccatorum  and 
medela  sauciorum,  belief  in  whose  immaculateconception 
in  S.  Anne's  womb  has  been  since  1854  as  unchallenge- 
able an  article  of  the  faith  as  "  the  doctrines  explicitly 
stated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ",  so  that  whoever  denies 
it  or  them  makes  equal  spiritual  shipwreck. 

We  have  never  understood  what  perverse  constraint  of 
logic  or  of  sentimentality  caused  the  Papacy  to  put  this 
new  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  non-papal  Christians, 
and  wantonly  to  divide  the  Church  by  so  impassable  a 
chasm.  The  English  Church,  it  is  true,  retains  the 
Conception,  as  also  the  Nativity,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  her  kalendar  ;  but  theologians  know  the  history  of 
that  feast.  If  the  Christ  could  only  be  born  immaculate 
from  an  immaculate  mother,  He  must  needs  have  also 


had  an  immaculate  grandmother,  and  all  His  ances- 
tresses in  like  manner  back  to  Eve.  S.  Matthew,  how- 
ever, goes  pointedly  out  of  his  way  to  mention  four  of 
them,  three  spotted  by  the  flesh,  the  other  a  Moabitess. 
There  is  room  for  reverent  oportuits  in  divinity.  But 
when  what  is  written  of  the  One  Mediator,  "  decebat 
ut  esset  sanctus,  innocens,  impollutus,  segregatus 
a  peccatoribus  et  excelsior  caelis  factus",  is  trans- 
ferred to  His  human  parent,  speculation  is  surely 
bordering  on  profanity.  "One  and  one  only", 
writes  Father  Best,  "the  Immaculate,  appears  to  show 
forth  triumphantly  that  glorious  attribute,  Divine  Im- 
mutability. In  Mary  there  is  no  change  ;  she  comes 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  that 
which  she  was  in  the  eternal  mind  of  God  she  continues 
to  be.  There  is  not  a  check,  a  flaw,  an  imperfection  or 
defect  from  first  to  last ".  This  is  to  go  far  beyond  the 
"ancient  Fathers  and  old  Catholick  doctors".  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  titles  given  by  Christian  anti- 
quity to  the  Church,  such  as  the  Second  Eve  or  the 
Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun,  are  applied  in  more 
recent  centuries  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  some  titles, 
too,  of  her  Son,  such  as  Rosa  Mystica  itself,  and  the 
Bible  descriptions  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  But  the 
devotion  is  spreading  to  her  husband  also.  "  We  need 
not  fear  any  evil ;  we  can  go  to  Joseph."  Yet  in  the 
ancient  liturgies  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  was  prayed 
for  rather  than  to.  Every  scholar,  also,  knows  that 
the  reading  "  She  shall  bruise  "  the  serpent's  head  is  a 
mistake. 

The  mediaeval  tendency  to  a  Eutychian  minimising 
of  Christ's  humanity  made  men  desire  some  other 
closeness  of  human  sympathy  and  mediation.  Fr.  Best 
speaks  of  Our  Lord's  "  almost  too  majestic  virtues  ". 
The  paganised  seventeenth-century  painted  and  invoked 
the  Virgin  as  shielding  sinners  from  the  vengeance  of 
her  offended  Son.  Monstra  te  esse  matrem.  At  pre- 
sent the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way,  and  preachers 
set  forth  a  kenotic,  democratic,  purely  human  and 
sympathising  Son  of  Man,  emptied  of  all  Divine  attri- 
butes. Hence  the  Deipara  has  also  to  be  lowered,  and  . 
dignitaries  are  busy  explaining  away  her  Virginity,  or 
arguing  for  Helvidian  denial  of  the  attiraptiet  in,  the 
hortus  inclusus.  When  the  proportion  of  the  faith  is 
overthrown,  not  only  theology  but  civilisation  also 
suffers.  The  words  "  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  "  have 
changed  the  attitude  of  civilised  mankind  towards  the 
weaker  sex,  and  the  womanhood  of  Lambeth  'Liza 
herself  has  been  raised  by  them.  Milton's  "Turkish  , 
contempt  "  for  women  breathed  the  pre-Christian  spirit 
which  taught  a  Jew  to  thank  God  daily  that  He  had 
not  made  him  a  gentile,  a  slave  or  a  woman.  But 
from  the  Gospel  mystery  of  the  Maid-Motherhood 
sprang  that  tender  and  chivalrous  respect  for  woman 
which  elevated  rather  than  emancipated  her. 


"A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  RISORGIMENTO." 

"Memoires  du  General  Govone."  Traduits  de  l'ltalien 
par  le  commandant  M.  H.  Weil.  Paris  :  Albert 
Fontemoing.    1905.    10  fr. 

THIS  book  is  well  translated  and  was  well  worth 
translating,  for  General)  Govone  was  not  only  a 
patriot  and  an  enthusiast  but  also  a  strategist  and 
more  than  half  a  statesman.  He  had  a  life  not  long  if 
reckoned  by  years  but  crowded  with  experiences,  and 
he  rendered  services  to  Italy  alike  as  soldier  diplomatist 
and  administrator.  When  a  lieutenant  he  was  sent  by 
his  commanding  officer  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Peschiera  in  1848  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
work  of  his  life  crowned  by  the  occupation  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  to  Englishmen  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
this  book  will  be  that  which  deals  with  the  Crimean 
War  and  its  preliminaries.  Govone  visited  the  scenes 
of  the  earlier  struggle  on  behalf  of  his  Gpvernment  and 
made  his  way  into  and  out  of  Silistria,  whose  heroic 
defence  by  the  Turks  with  the  assistance  of  three  Eng- 
lish officers  is  now  almost  a  forgotten  episode.  There 
seems  to  be  good  foundation  for  the  claim  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  Govone  that  he  devised  the  redoubt  which, 
after  his  departure,  prevented  the  desperate  final  attack 
of  the  Russians  from  proving  successful.    He  was  a 
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spectator  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Bala- 
Clava  and  passes  the  judgment  of  all  soldiers  upon  that 
splendid  futility;  and  he  is  equally  severe  upon  the 
deplorable  lack  of  preparation  and  general  looseness  of 
the  Allies'  dispositions,  but  here  indeed  Govone's  views 
are  not  remarkable.  They  coincide  with  those  of  all 
men  of  judgment.  Where  this  book  seems  to  us  to  be 
of  special  value  is  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  one  or  two 
international  episodes  which  remain  of  abiding  interest 
and  widely  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

In  1866  Govone  was  sent  to  Berlin  by  the  Italian 
Government.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  not  to 
frame  or  even  suggest  an  alliance  between  Prussia  and 
Italy  but  rather  to  try  the  ground  and  discover  what 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Prussians  and  to 
ascertain  what  chance,  if  any,  there  was  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  an  alliance  being  come  to  at  all.  There  are 
some  extremely  interesting  glimpses  of  Bismarck,  one 
touch  in  his  life  is  brought  before  us  which,  if  not  new, 
is  at  all  events  not  an  episode  his  admirers  have  dwelt 
upon.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  picture  the  great 
Chancellor  as  walking  in  fear  of  the  assassin's  dagger, 
but  it  is  evident  that  at  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes  before 
the  war  with  Austria  he  went  with  that  fear  before  his 
eyes.  When  walking  in  his  own  garden  with  Govone 
and  having  turned  round  sharply  twice  on  hearing  foot- 
steps, he  explained  that  eighteen  persons  were  engaged 
in  Blind's  conspiracy  to  kill  him.  Blind  failed,  and  the 
three  who  drew  the  succeeding  lots  had  disappeared 
and  were  still  at  large.  Govone's  comment  that  the 
man  who  had  escaped  five  revolver  shots  fired  at 
close  quarters  would  win  in  the  coming  war  proved  a 
true  forecast,  and  we  do  not  think  that  Italy  had  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  hesitation  of  Prussia  in  the 
matter  of  the  Alliance.  Indeed  we  observe  that  the 
editor  acquits  Bismarck  of  any  desire  to  practise  trickery 
upon  Govone  and  his  principals.  We  have  no  space  here 
to  set  out  in  full  the  course  of  events  which  culminated 
in  the  Alliance  and  the  war.  In  the  end  Italy  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  situation  and  risk  all  to  win  all, 
but  the  Italian  negotiators  succeeded  in  inserting  a 
provision  excluding  the  possibility  of  Italy  being 
obliged  to  commence  the  war  alone,  as  there  was  no 
obligation  upon  Prussia  in  that  case  to  support  her. 
The  limitation  of  the  treaty  to  three  months  was  also  to 
her  advantage  for  it  obliged  Bismarck  to  hurry  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  if  he  would  profit  by  the  Italian 
alliance.  The  Chancellor  freely  acted  up  to  his  engage- 
ment, for  the  day  after  signing  the  treaty  he  demanded 
the  convocation  of  a  German  Parliament,  a  demand 
which  made  war  inevitable.  Govone  adroitly  played 
France  as  a  card  to  expedite  matters  ;  and  Bismarck's 
fear  that  Italy  might  see  her  way  to  obtain  her  ends 
through  Napoleon's  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
on  Austria  with  a  quid  pro  quo  of  support  against 
Prussia,  was  the  lever  that  ultimately  gave  Italy  the 
terms  she  secured.  M.  Weil  recognises  that  through- 
out these  negotiations  there  was  nothing  done  by 
Bismarck  that  was  not  entirely  justifiable  from  his  own 
standpoint  as  the  champion  of  his  country  at  an  ex- 
tremely critical  juncture  of  her  history.  He  made  no 
secret  about  his  game  and  showed  Italy  the  cards  he 
intended  to  play.  He  was  of  course  a  hard  bargainer 
and  tried  to  get  the  best  terms  he  could  even  from  his 
ally.  The  Italian  negotiators  knew  perfectly  well  that 
he  meant  war  himself,  they  also  knew  that  King 
William  was  strongly  influenced  in  the  other  direction 
and  they  wisely  resolved  to  take  the  risk.  As  for 
France,  the  more  light  that  is  thrown  on  these  events 
the  more  feeble  and  ineffectual  does  the  role  of  Napo- 
leon III.  appear.  He  held  the  winning  cards  and  never 
played  any,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  adroitly  made 
use  of  by  the  more  artistic  players  whose  astonishment 
at  his  inaction  was  only  equalled  by  their  relief. 

One  other  interesting  point  in  international  history  is 
brought  out  in  these  pages,  the  position  of  the  newly 
formed  Italian  kingdom  in  1870  with  regard  to  the 
combatants  in  the  Franco-German  war.  At  that  time 
Govone  was  Minister  for  War  and  had  been  engaged 
in  making  many  necessary  reductions  in  the  Army 
Estimates.  This  is  an  ungrateful  task  for  a  soldier  at 
any  time,  but  was  done  with  all  the  tact  and  considera- 
tion possible.  Nevertheless  the  abuse  and  unfounded 
charges  to   which   Govone   was  subjected  from  the 


partisans  of  France  undoubtedly  hurried  on  !iis  death. 
Here  again  the  French  Government  had  lost  its  chance- 
through  its  heedless  and  criminal  precipitation.  The* 
Italian  army  was  in  a  state  of  transition  and  like- 
that  of  Austria  quite  unfit  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Months  of  preparation  were  necessary  if  it 
was  to  prove  an  effective  ally.  Again  even  at  the  last 
moment  the  French  Emperor  would  make  no  terms  on 
the  Roman  question  or  put  it  by  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  He  therefore  threw  away  the  pledge  which 
might  have  won  him  the  Italian  alliance.  In  fact  ;j 
triple  arrangement  with  Austria  might  well  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  more  skilful  manipulation  of  tluj 
situation.  As  it  was  when  war  burst  upon  Europe  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  arranged,  Russia  was 
able  to  put  her  veto  upon  Austria  moving,  and  the 
French  party  in  Italy  was  hopelessly  discouraged  so 
soon  as  the  early  French  defeats  showed  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  "alliance  and  the  certainty  of  disaster  for 
France.  She  wisely  took  Rome  and  sat  still.  Here 
again  M.  Weil  as  a  Frenchman  sees  clearly  that  France 
lost  the  chance  of  Italian  assistance  solely  through  her 
own  rash  folly.  Govone's  career  came  to  an  end  in  the 
same  year.  The  greatest  sacrifice  he  made  for  his 
country  had  been  in  taking  office  against  his  judgment 
of  what  his  own  interest  demanded.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  Italy  was  financially  incapable  of  undertaking 
a  prolonged  war  at  the  time,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
prominent  warriors  of  the  Risorgimento  who  tempered 
enthusiasm  with  practical  capacity.  He  had  shown 
this  when  he  suppressed  the  Sicilian  brigandage  and 
brought  into  the  Treasury  large  sums  due  for  taxation 
which  had  formerly  been  withheld.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  his  character  that  he  ventured 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  and  employ  severe- 
measures  when  the  Ministry  enjoined  leniency  which 
would  have  proved  useless  for  its  object. 

Altogether  this  biography  is  of  high  interest  no  less 
for  the  skill  and  sound  historical  judgment  displayed 
by  the  compiler  than  for  the  high  qualities  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  its  subject. 


NOVELS. 

"Fond  Adventures."    By  Maurice  Hewlett.  London: 
Macmillan.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Hewlett  is  back  again  in  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  short  story.  In  each  of  these 
particulars  he  is  where  he  should  be  ;  or,  at  least,  where 
he  has  been  best  approved.  Despite  the  power  of  "  The 
Queen's  Quair",  one  must  consider  the  short  story  his 
proper  medium.  Compression  suits  his  style  ;  he  is 
not  a  word-painter,  but  a  worker  in  mosaic  ;  he  lays  the 
bright  colours  close  together,  biting,  unblended  :  and 
so,  for  the  success  of  his  method  he  needs  contrast, 
brilliancy  and  not  too  great  a  space.  The  mosaic 
manner  used  throughout  a  novel  tires  by  its  long  unre- 
lieved variety,  and  when  employed  on  drab  material  has 
to  force  the  tone  to  get  its  effects.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  Mr.  Hewlett  is  best  suited  by  brevity  and 
Italy  in  her  most  glittering  hour.  In  proof  one  has  but 
to  compare  the  four  stories  in  this  volume,  only  two  of 
which  are  Italian,  and  two,  Italian  and  English,  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  "  The  Love  Chase"  we  have  the 
worker  in  mosaic  almost  at  his  best.  There  is  not  the 
atmosphere,  the  delicacy  of  scheme,  which  he  achieved 
so  wonderfully  in  the  "  Little  Novels";  there  is  even 
the  difference  at  times  between  spontaneity  and  calcula- 
tion ;  there  is  sometimes  a  hint  of  manner  in  the  effect, 
too  much  insistence  upon  a  peculiarity  of  phrasing. 
But  the  colour  is  rich,  there  is  a  warm  sense  of  life, 
the  whole  surface  sparkles.  "  Buondelmonte's  Saga", 
Italian  also,  though  by  two  centuries  earlier,  is  but  little 
behind  it  ;  but  in  the  grey  English  air  of  "  Brazen- 
head  the  Great"  Mr.  Hewlett  misses  perceptibly, 
not  alone  the  splendour  and  light  of  the  Italian  scene, 
but  the  subtlety  and  sensuousness  of  Italian  character. 
In  Scotland  Mr.  Hewlett  found  the  atmosphere  so  little 
to  his  liking  that  he  left  it  out  altogether  ;  but  the  air 
that  Brazenhead  breathes,  and  he  breathes  a  good  deal 
of  it,  carries  as  little  conviction  of  reality  as  the  airless- 
ness  of  Queen  Mary's  Court.    Mr.  Hewlett's  style  is 
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admirable  when  exactly  fitted  with  a  subject ;  but  it  is 
apt  in  other  cases  to  seem  a  little  flamboyant  and  over- 
powering-. It  is  in  this  direction  that  for  him  danger 
lies. 

"  The'  Oriflamme  in  Egypt."    By  Charles  Henry  Butcher 
D.D.   London  :  Dent.    1904.   4s.  6d.  net. 

The  campaign  of  S.  Louis  in  Egypt  would  offer  a 
promising  field  to  the  historical  novelist  were  it  not 
that  Joinville's  account  of  it  is  far  more  interesting  than 
any  novel.  Dr.  Butcher,  however,  knows  his  Egypt  as 
well  as  his  Joinville,  and  is  evidently  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  period  from  the  Oriental  side.  He 
introduces  with  effect  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the 
Coptic  Church,  who  had  looked  for  deliverance  to  the 
coming  of  the  great  French  king,  but  found  that  most 
Franks  had  never  heard  of  them,  while  the  better 
informed  regarded  them  as  pestilent  heretics.  The 
novel  is  far  better  than  most  of  its  kind.  On  account 
of  its  theme  it  naturally  invites  comparison  with  Scott's 
"Talisman" — a  comparison  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
make — but  we  may  say  that  the  somewhat  conven- 
tional love-story  of  an  English  Crusader  and  a  Copt 
girl  is  displayed  in  a  remarkably  interesting  setting. 
S.  Louis  figures  prominently  in  the  book,  and  is  excel- 
lently portrayed.  There  are  few  more  striking  situa- 
tions in  mediaeval  history  than  the  captivity  of  the  King, 
while  his  Queen  in  the  beleaguered  town  of  Damietta 
was  lying  near  death,  and  the  Mamelukes  were  wrang- 
ling over  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Their  alleged 
offer  of  the  Egyptian  throne  to  S.  Louis  is  converted 
by  Dr.  Butcher  into  a  more  romantic  design  of  the 
widowed  sultana  who  for  the  moment  held  sway.  Such 
a  conjecture  is  legitimate  enough,  but  we  wish  that  a 
writer  who  shows  a  marked  sense  of  scholarship  would 
not  be  misled  by  false  analogy  into  coining  "  battalia  " 
as  the  plural  of  "  battalion  ". 

"Crittenden."     By  John  Fox.     London:  Constable. 
1905.  6s. 

The  extreme  seriousness  with  which  Mr.  Fox  takes 
his  own  works  was  more  in  place  when  he  wrote  of  a 
great  war  dignified  by  such  men  as  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  than  it  is  in  a  novel  based  on  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign. Clay  Crittenden  is  what  unkind  people  would 
call  "  rather  a  waster  ",  a  Kentucky  country  gentleman 
of  good  family  and  fair  abilities,  who  had  made  very 
little  of  his  life  until  he  enlisted  as  a  private  to  fight 
against  Spain.  One  can  understand  that  in  a  democracy 
unhampered  by  effete  traditions  it  is  a  very  wonderful 
thing  that  a  gentleman  of  no  military  experience  should 
serve  in  the  ranks  instead  of  getting  his  friends  to  job 
him  into  a  billet  on  the  staff,  though  in  less  enlightened 
countries  we  do  not  make  a  great  fuss  about  such 
matters.  Mr.  Fox  has  not  overcome  the  tendency  to 
lay  the  colours  on  too  thickly  which  was  visible  in  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  ",  but  he  can  describe 
fighting  well.  It  is  impossible  to  take  much  interest  in 
Crittenden's  love  affair,  but  the  book  does  bring-  out 
with  great  skill  the  sentiments  of  a  man  attached  by 
family  tradition  to  the  Confederate  cause  who  is  for  the 
first  time  stirred  to  regard  for  the  Union  flag  by  a  war 
against  a  foreign  power.  But  the  moral  is  a  dangerous 
one  :  if  republics  take  to  foreign  adventure  in  order  to 
stifle  internal  discords  (like  a  mere  Tsar  or  Emperor  of 
the  French)  what  is  to  happen  to  humanity? 

"  The  Red  Cravat."    By  Alfred  Tresidder  Sheppard. 
London :  Macmillan.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  an  endowment  lamentably  rare  in 
our  newer  novelists,  a  sense  of  comedy  in  the  true 
meaning  of  that  mishandled  word.  Further,  it  is 
refreshing  to  get  an  amusing  novel  about  Germany,  a 
country  that  for  some  reason  or  other  promotes  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  humour  among  the  English- 
men who  write  about  it.  The  central  figure  of  "  The 
Red  Cravat "  is  the  Chamberlain  of  King  Frederic 
William  II.,  the  butt  of  the  Prussian  Court,  but  the 
plot  turns  upon  the  adventures  of  a  tall  Englishman 
who  is  kidnapped  for  the  King's  giant  regiment.  The 
series  of  strange  accidents  by  which  the  unwilling 
grenadier  obtains  his  happiness  shows  a  wild  reliance 
upon  coincidence  on  the  author's  part,  but  we  have  to 


thank  him  for  a  most  entertaining  gallery  of  characters. 
The  rival  Court  jesters  are  at  times  a  little  tedious  ; 
but  the  eccentric  King,  his  zealous  recruiting  officer, 
and  a  Hanoverian  baroness  with  some  resemblance  to 
Beatrix  Esmond  in  her  later  years,  make  a  brisk  com- 
pany. The  hero  and  heroine  are  very  different  from  the 
sentimental  figures  in  comic  opera,  though  cast  for  a 
somewhat  similar  part.  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  evidently 
knows  his  ground,  has  made  a  corner  of  eighteenth- 
century  Prussia  live  again,  and  though  his  novel  seems 
to  show  a  want  of  practice  in  construction,  he  possesses 
both  high  spirits  and  originality. 

"  Peter's  .Mother."    By  Mrs.   Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
London:  Smith,  Elder.    1905.  6s. 

Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  has  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
tell  a  story,  her  characters  are  genuine,  living  creatures, 
their  actions  are  interesting  and  probable,  their  conver- 
sation intelligent,  pleasant  and  to  the  point.  "  Peter's 
Mother"  Lady  Mary  Crewys  is  a  delightful  study  of 
a  sweet  and  gentle  woman,  who  on  the  death  of  an 
overbearing,  pompous  husband,  blossoms  out  into  a 
renewed  youthfulness — in  spite  of  her  priggish  son's 
disapproval.  The  plot  though  very  slight  is  interesting, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Devonshire  country  is  con- 
veyed with  freshness  and  delicacy.    There  is  a  fine  air 
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of  good  breeding  and  refinement  in  the  drawing  of  the 
characters,  and  throughout  there  is  the  charm  which  is 
never  lacking  in  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's  books.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more  originality  in  the 
design  of  so  much  of  the  story's  material.  There  is  a 
lack  of  novelty  in  the  contrast  so  much  insisted  upon, 
between  the  old-fashioned,  severe,  and  spiteful  elderly 
aunts  who  cling  to  Early  Victorian  decorations  and 
ideas,  and  the  modern  aesthetic  woman  who  has  good 
taste  in  furniture,  and  who  likes  sympathetic  male 
conversation  about  books  and  pictures  and  music. 
Such  insistence  is  truly  feminine,  the  need  of  intellectual 
sympathy,  and  the  necessity  of  pretty  surroundings, 
are  given  undue  prominence  in  a  woman's  survey  of  life. 
But  then  it  is  as  an  essentially  womanly  writer  that 
Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  excels,  and  is  so  deservedly  popular. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*' Memories."    By  Constance  F.  Gordon  Camming.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood.    1905.    20s.  net. 

Miss  Cumming's  book,  which  she  arranged  should  be  pub- 
lished after  her  death  as  "a  last  message  to  many  friends  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me  ",  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  private  and  family  interest  only.  But  it 
will  be  welcome  to  some  people  if  only  for  its  references  to 
Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming,  the  mightiest  and  most  resource- 
ful of  all  great  game  hunters.  Here  we  have  a  description  of 
his  last  illness  and  death  full  of  the  Gaelic  melancholy  and  the 
wail  of  the  pipes.  Eager  to  secure  some  eggs  of  the  black- 
throated  diver  he  swam  to  an  island  on  Loch  Tarff  on  a  bitter 
spring  day,  and  caught  a  cold  which  killed  him.  His  sister 
gives  a  moving  description  of  the  appearance  and  last  days  of 
this  fearless  unconventional  man  splendid  almost  to  the  end  in 
his  physical  strength  and  fitness.  He  ended  with  the  faith  of 
a  child.  "As  we  slowly  marched  down,  the  piper  played 
*  M'Crimmon's  Lament',  the  wildest  of  all  the  Gaelic  wails, 
and  its  echoes  mingled  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  sea  piats  or 
oyster-catchers  which  were  breeding  in  all  the  little  creeks 
about  the  loch."  Cumming's  most  faithful  African  follower 
was  a  little  man  named  Ruyter  whom  he  brought  to  England. 
Nothing  could  bring  Ruyter  to  believe.  When  assured  that 
his  mother,  whose  memory  he  cherished,  was  living  in  another 
state,  his  firm  reply  was  "  Massa's  sister,  my  mother  is  rotten 
and  I  shall  be  ". 

"  Neolithic  Lew  Ponds  and  Cattle  Ways."    By  A.  J.  Hubbard  and 
George  Hubbard.    London :  Longmans.  1905. 

The  dew  ponds  of  the  South  of  England  chalk  downs  have 
received  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  late  years  since  Mr.  A.  C. 
Smith,  the  Wiltshire  antiquary,  wrote  of  them  ;  but  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  first  volume  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  subject. 
It  is  the  work  of  two  undoubted  authorities,  and  brings  sup- 
port to  those  who  have  already  suggested  that  these  shallow 
but  rarely  failing  reservoirs  may  have  been  the  water  supplies 
of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Britain  who  spent  much  time  in  the 
so-called  "  camps"  scattered  through  the  South  of  England. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  dew  ponds  were  ever  numerous 
enough  to  supply  water  to  the  cattle  as  well  as  the  people 
during  a  long  stay  in  these  high  settlements  ;  but  on  an  emer- 
gency they  might  be  very  useful.  Dew  ponds  are  largely  used 
to-day  by  sheep  farmers,  and  the  authors  mention  the  fact  that 
a  gang  of  pondmakers  still  travel  about  puddling  the  clay  and 
laying  the  straw  foundation  for  landowners  and  farmers.  In 
some  places  the  ponds  are  given  several  cartloads  of  snow  as  a 
beginning  ;  but,  as  pointed  out  in  this  book,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  put  anything  into  the  pond.  If  the  straw  foundation  is 
laid  carefully  and  the  clay  well  puddled,  the  pond  will  begin  to 
condense  at  once.    There  is  no  surer  alembic. 

"  Adventures  among  Books."  By  Andrew  Lang.  London  :  Longmans. 
1905.    12s.  6d. 

When  will  people  begin  to  see  the  futility  of  putting  into  a 
book  all  their  ephemeral  contributions  to  papers,  a  stuffing  as 
it  were  of  ephemerida;  ?  One  is  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Lang,  who 
can  do  such  fine  work,  one  of  the  worst  offenders  ;  and  by  way 
of  aggravating  his  latest  offence  he  suggests  in  the  first  page 
of  the  preface  that  the  book  is  above  that  apex  of  criticism, 
Coleridge's  "  biographia  literaria  ",  and  in  the  title  that  it  may 
reach  the  ideal  touched  by  Anatole  France  in  the  best  of  his 
phrases.  The  evanishing  portrait  of  the  author  at  the  begin- 
ning is  another  popular  superfluity.  As  to  the  articles,  most  of 
which  have  a  far-off  sense  of  familiarity,  the  book  opened  at  a 
page  showing  the  well-known  Browning  lines  about  the  song 
of  the  thrush  ;  and  Mr.  Lang  quotes  it  of  the  blackbird  !  He 
should  take  Mr.  Dobson's  advice  and 

"  Shut  a  serious  book 

To  hear  the  thrushes  singing". 


"English  Metal  Work:  Ninety- three  Drawings  by  William 
Twopeny  (1797-1873)."  With  a  Preface  by  Laurenec 
Binyon.    London:  Constable.    1904.    15s.  net. 

William  Twopeny  was  a  collector  and  antiquary  who 
published  during  his  lifetime  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  Wood- 
work "  etched  from  his  drawings,  as  well  as  a  few  plates  of 
"  Capitals  and  other  Details  of  Ancient  Architecture ".  The 
British  Museum  possesses  the  originals  of  these  and  a  large 
number  of  other  drawings.  From  the  latter  a  selection  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Binyon  for  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Binyon 
praises  the  patience  of  these  pencil  drawings,  which  aim  at 
giving  tone  and  surface-texture  as  well  as  form  ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  fair  substitutes  for  photographs,  if  they  have  nothing  of 
the  force  and  intensity  that  a  Jacquemart,  a  Menzel  or  a 
Muirhead  Bone  can  put  into  this  sort  of  work.  They  have  their 
value  as  very  careful  records  of  examples  of  the  lesser  crafts 
daily  diminishing  in  number.  The  editor  exaggerates  a  little 
their  value  as  models  for  the  present  day  ;  some  are  poor  in 
design,  but  the  greater  part  have  some  interest  of  usage  and 
adaptation. 

"  The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  (Macmillan.  icy.  6d.  net)  and 
"Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion"  (Whittaker.  4s.  6d.)  are 
practically  indispensable  to  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  look 
up  facts  concerning  any  particular  country  or  may  want  to 
know  anything  about  the  rules  or  members  of  Parliament. 
Dod's  Companion  except  at  a  dissolution  varies  only  so  far  as 
representation  is  affected  by  death  or  retirement  or  appoint- 
ments involving  a  by-election.  The  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  " 
on  the  other  hand  has  to  keep  abreast  of  events  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  on  the  statistical  side.  Many  sections  this 
year,  notably  in  regard  to  Tibet,  have  been  materially  changed 
and  many  important  tables,  maps  and  diagrams  have  been 
added.  Mr.  Scott-Keltie  and  Mr.  Renwick,  the  editors,  have 
spared  no  pains  to  make  their  revision  thorough  and  up-to- 
date. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  Quarterly  Reviews  for  April  are  excellent  numbers 
There  is  not  an  article  in  either  the  "Edinburgh"  or  the 
"  Quarterly  "  which  has  not  some  special  attraction  or  merit. 
On  the  personal  side  both  are  strong.  In  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
there  is  a  delightful  estimate  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
containing  numerous  extracts  from  his  letters  which  illustrate 
the  many-sidedness  of  his  character  and  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  his  opinions  on  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 
In  the  "Quarterly"  Lord  Dufferin  is  treated  equally  happily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperial  service.  Lord  Dufferin's 
versatility  in  small  things  as  in  great  amazes  the  writer.  "  For 
the  man  who  pacified  the  Lebanon,  who  won  the  loyalty  of  the 
Canadians,  who  taught  his  fellow-countrymen  the  value  of 
Canada,  who  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  should  be  based,  who  saved  us  from  war  with 
Afghanistan,  and  who  gave  us  Upper  Burma,  was  the  same 
man  who  could  make  a  fluent  speech  in  dog-Latin  in  Iceland, 
who  could  reply  to  a  Greek  address  in  Greek  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  who  could  hold  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  Persian."  In  the  "Edinburgh" 
there  is  an  article  on  "  Sainte-Beuve  and  the  Romantics," 
and  in  the  "Quarterly"  one  on  Taine  to  whom  Sainte- 
Beuve  "whispered  that  a  man  is  the  product  of  the  race, 
climate  and  civilisation  into  which  he  is  born".  The  two 
articles  may  be  read  together  for  an  insight  into  the  psycho- 
logical, intellectual  and  critical  forces  at  work  in  France  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Professor  Churton 
Collins  in  the  "  Quarterly "  gives  us  a  masterly  review  of 
Byron's  works  in  the  light  of  the  completed  edition.  "  Byron's 
insincerity",  he  says— "in  other  words  his  rhetoric  and 
falsetto— is  most  discernible  in  those  parts  of  his  poetry  which 
are  in  execution  most  brilliant  and  are  generally  singled  out 
for  special  recommendation  by  his  admirers  ".  A  not  less  note- 
worthy "appreciation"  is  the  "  Edinburgh's  "  study  of  "The 
Plays  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw",  who  is  not  held  in  as  high  esti- 
mation by  the  British  public  as  he  deserves  because  he  desires 
to  make  things  moral  on  his  own  lines,  whilst  an  insular  public 
desires  to  keep  them  moral  as  morality  is  conceived  to-day. 
M  r.  Shaw,  the  reviewer  says,  pays  much  more  dearly  in  popularity 
for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  romance,  whether  of  sex,  polity 
or  religion,  than  for  any  other  of  his  intellectual  persuasions. 

In  the  "  Quarterly  "  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  "Watts 
and  Whistler  ",  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry.  The  Whistler  section  is  par- 
ticularly good,  the  Watts  section  more  hesitating  and  judicial 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  writer.  Whistler  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  careful  critical  study  in  the  "  Edinburgh  ". 

On  the  political  side  the  "  Quarterly  "  and  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
both  deal  with  the  tariff  question,  the  former  in  an  article  giving 
its  own  version  of  the  colonial  view  of  preference,  the  latter 
incidentally  in  two  articles,  one  of  which  reviews  the  history  of 
twenty-five  years  (1856-1880),  the  other  the  position  of  the 
Unionist  party.  The  "  Quarterly  »  in  its  attempt  to  show  that 
the  colonies  regard  the  tariff  question  from  a  purely  selfish 
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standpoint  and  are  not  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy, 
takes  an  astonishingly  narrow  view  of  history  and  of  the  Imperial 
issues  involved.  It  seeks  to  draw  a  red-herring  across  the  scent 
by  talking  of  the  disaster  which  resulted  from  the  experiment 
oi  a  preferential  tariff  in  1843-6,  but  disaster  was  due  solely  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  complete  surrender  to  laissez-faire  principles. 
Widespread  ruin  was  caused  in  Canada  not  through  preferential 
tariffs,  but  because  the  Mother-country  gave  the  colonies 
preference,  and  then  when  they  had  laid  out  capital  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  it  went  back  on  the  policy  notwithstanding 
the  piteous  petition  of  the  colonists  who  had  trusted  her.  If 
preference  were  adopted  to-day  the  colonists  would  want  some 
undertaking  that  they  would  not  be  victimised  as  they  were  in 
1S46.  The  "  Edinburgh's  "  survey  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
whilst  paying  a  tribute  to  such  minor  personages  as  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Salisbury,  concludes  that  the  course  of 
events  has  triumphantly  vindicated  Cobden  in  regard  to  inter- 
national relations.  Peace  and  free  trade,  war  and  protection 
are  interdependent :  that  is  the  moral  the  reviewer  extracts 
from  his  study  of  twenty-five  years.  After  this  we  are  quite 
prepared  for  the  assurance  in  the  article  on  the  present 
political  situation  that  "  greatness  and  empire  "  are  due  to  free 
imports  and  that  a  protectionist  policy  for  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  "  an  almost  insane  anachronism". 

The  "  Law  Quarterly  Review"  is  as  full  of  legal  learning  in 
its  articles  and  in  its  notes  and  book  reviews  as  ever.  Perhaps 
the  two  which  may  offer  points  of  interest  to  others  than  pro- 
fessional lawyers  or  legal  antiquaries  are  "  The  Hague  Court 
and  Vital  Interests''  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  in  which  the 
question  of  the  subjects  which  states  reserve  from  submis- 
sion to  arbitration  is  discussed  ;  and  "  The  Separation  of  the 
Judicial  from  the  Executive  Service  in  British  India"  by  Sir 
E.  T.  Candy,  which  discusses  the  question  of  the  gradual 
employment  of  Indian  natives  in  offices  formerly  held  by 
British  officials.  Other  articles  are  one  on  the  subject  of 
contingent  future  interests  by  Mr.  Albert  Martin  Kales,  "  A 
Scheme  of  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  "  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Randall  ; 
"Contribution  to  General  Average"  by  Mr.  H.  Birch  Sharpe  ; 
notes  on  Maine's  "Ancient  Law"  by  the  Editor ;  and  "The 
Customs  of  Ragusa  "  by  Professor  M.  P.  Yinogradoff. 

We  note  with  much  regret  an  article  in  the  "  Church 
Quarterly  Review  ",  a  review  whose  qualities,  we  have  often 
thought,  should  bring  it  far  more  readers  than  it  has,  on 
"Romanism,  Catholicism  and  the  Concordat",  which,  if  it  has 
any  effect  at  all,  can  only  injure  the  cause  of  Christianity.  It 
looks  as  though  the  writer  were  a  Roman  Catholic  malcontent, 
giving  in  this  article  a  public  form  to  his  personal  grievances. 
The  article  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  between  a  political  broadsheet 
and  a  "  No  Popery"  pamphlet.  There  is  in  it  much  Protestant 
rant  Mr.  Kensit  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  The 
Pope  is  anathema  and  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  in  the  Church 
in  France,  if  not  in  the  State  as  well.  But  the  "  Church 
Quarterly's  "  real  defence  of  M.  Combes  and  the  whole  anti- 
Church  movement  is  mere  politics.  We  are  solemnly  told 
"the  Church  taught  the  world  democracy",  about  as  ridiculous 
a  statement  as  could  be  made,  and  because  M.  Combes  was  on 
the  side  of  the  democracy,  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Church.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  an  ardent  devotee  of 
the  Republic  and  cannot  forgive  the  Church  in  France  because 
she  has  not  shared  his  admiration.  Further  on  the  "  Church 
Times"  is  lectured  for  its  attitude  to  M.  Combes.  The 
"  Church  Quarterly  "  would  do  well  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
"  Church  Times  "  for  sometime  to  come.  If  it  is  going  to 
publish  articles  of  this  quality,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take  it 
seriously  as  a  Church  review. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  563. 
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Barr's  "Covent  Garden"  Blood-Red  Wallflower.— Finest  selected  strain,  tb* 

best  dark  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.     Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
Barr's  "Covent  Cardan"  Golden  Wallflower.— Finest  selected  strain,  the  best 

yellow  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.    Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Vegetables 

and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  with  many  usefu 

hints  on  culture,  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR    &.  SONS, 

ir,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are: 
United  Kingdom,  Abroad. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quartet  Year 


1 

o 
o 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tk» 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  Lcndon,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci- 
mens, &c. ,  &c. ,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.I  >..  L.R.C.P.,  tic.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  od.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  ButlBR,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger -work, 
"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.'1  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  =is.,  by  post  21s.  3d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars.  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Eest  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crouther,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn, 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Nativs  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  3d. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BOOK   OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Black-and-White  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth,  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2S.  icd. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY   OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar."    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d»|  by  post  7s.  rod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Including  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
D.  Havtin(,s  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  4d. 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  D nay  Lane,  IV. C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Nelson  (J.  Cuthbert  Hadden).    Partridge.    2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Asquith  (J.  P.  Alderson).    Methuen.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Classics 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  :  Tttsculanarum  Disputationum  Libri  Quinque 
(Revised  Text  by  Thomas  Wilson  Dougan.  Vol.  I.).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    10s.  net. 

Handbook  of  Homeric  Study  (Henry  Browne).    Longmans.    6s.  net. 

Fiction 

Tragedy  and  Trifle  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Browne).  Brimley  Johnson  and 
Ince.  6s. 

Marian  Sax  (E.  Maria  Albanesi).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 
Mop  Fair  (Arthur  M.  Binstead).    Sands.    p.  6d. 
The  Hill :  A  Romance  of  Friendship  (Horace  Annesley  Vachell). 
Murray.  6s. 

Roger  Trewinion  (Joseph  Hocking).    Ward,  Lock.    2s-  6d. 

Waves  of  Fate  (Edward  Noble).    Blackwood.  6s. 

George  Eastmont,  Wanderer  (John  Law).    Burns  and  Oates.    2s-  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Suffolk  Garden  (Elizabeth  Hobart).    Keith  Thomas. 

Peace  on  Earth  (Reginald  Turner).    Alston  Rivers.  6s. 

Vicar  Denior  (Lloyd  Meyrick).    Skeftingtons.    J^.  6d. 

The  Phantom  Torpedo-boats  (Allen  Upward).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

The  Mysteries  of  Schoedering  Hall  (Mrs.  Ensell).    Burleigh.    2s.  6d. 

Ground  Ivy  (Myra  Swan).    Brown,  Langham.  6s. 

History 

The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire  (John  Pentland 

Mahaffy).    Unwin.  $s. 
The  Wild  Marquis  :  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Axmand  Guerry  de 

Maubreuil,  Marquis  D'Orvault  (Ernest  A.  Vizetelly).  Chatto 

and  Windus.  6,r. 

Law 

Ancient  Law  (Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  Cheap  Edition.)  Murray. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Law  relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops  (May  E.  Abraham 
and  Arthur  Llewelyn  Davies.  Fifth  Edition).  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  5J. 

Natural  History 
The  Geese  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Sergius  Alpheraky).    Rowland  Ward. 
£3  3J.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Shirley  (Charlotte  Bronte.    2  vols.).    Dent.    Jf.  net. 
John  Inglesant.    Macmillan.    2s.  net. 

Aucassin  and   Nicolete  (Done  into   English  by  Andrew  Lang). 

Routledge.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Tancred  or  the  New  Crusade  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield).    Lane.    is.  6d. 

net. 

"The  Waterloo  Library  "  :— Jess  (H.  Rider  Haggard);  The  White 

Company  (A.  Conan  Doyle);  The  Cruise  of  the  "Cachalot" 

(Frank  T.  Bullen).    Smith,  Elder.    3s.  6d. 
The  Talisman  (Scott.    "The  Temple  English  Literature  Series  for 

Schools").    Dent.    is.  net. 
Specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama  from  Lyly  to  Shirley  (W.  H. 

Williams).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    7s.  6d. 
Socialism  and  Positive  Science  (Enrico  Ferri.    Translated  by  Edith 

C.  Harvey).    Independent  Labour  Party,    is.  6d.  net. 

Theology 

Some  Aspects  of  Christian  Truth  (Sermons  by  Edward  Stuart  Talbot). 

Rivingtons.    6s.  net. 
The  Great  Problem  and  its  Solution  (S.  J. ).    Stock,    y.  6d.  net. 
Jesus   Saith  :   Studies  in    some  "New    Sayings"  of    Christ  (J. 

Warschauer).    Allenson.    2s.  6d. 

Travel 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Derbyshire  (J.  B.  Firth.    Illustrated  by 

Nelly  Erichsen).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Five  Years  in  a  Persian  Town  (Napier  Malcolm),  10s.  6d.  net; 

From  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  (G.  T.  Hutchinson),  <)s.  net. 

Murray. 

Norway  (Nico  Jungman.  Text  by  Beatrix  Jungman),  20f.  net; 
Nuremberg  (Painted  by  Arthur  G.  Bell.  Described  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  G.  Bell),  7*.  6d.  net.  Black. 

Canada  as  It  Is  (John  Foster  Fraser).    Cassell.  6s. 

Concise  and  Practical  Guide  to  Rome  (Lina  Duff  Gordon).  Lawrence 
and  Bullen.    is.  net. 

The  "  Queen"  Newspaper  Book  of  Travel  (Compiled  by  the  Travel 
Editor).    Horace  Cox.    2S.  6d. 

Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife,  January— May  1880,  February- 
April  1904  (Mary  King  Waddington).  Smith,  Elder.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous 

Earnest  Life,  The  (Silas  K.  Hocking).    Partridge.    2s.  6d. 

French  Grammar,  A  Practical  (F.  W.  Aveling).    Sonnenschein.  3*. 

Goldsmith,  The  Early  Haunts  of  (J.  J.  Kelly).    Dublin:  Sealy, 

Bryers  and  Walker.    2s.  6d. 
Italian  Poets  since  Dante  (William  Everett).    Duckworth.    5*.  net. 
Letters  to  a  Debutante  (Lady  Jephson).    Nash.    3s.  6d. 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace  (A.  C.  Pigou).  Macmillan. 

3^.  6d.  net. 

Russian  Literature  (Prince  Kropotkin).    Duckworth.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Russian   Navy  in   the   Russo-Japanese  War  (Captain  N.  Klado). 

Hurst  and  Blackett.  5^. 
Trusts,  Pools  and  Corporations  (edited  by  William  Z.  Ripley).  Ginn. 

8s.  6d. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

VOLUME   III.   NOW  RKADV. 

HISTORY  of  MODERN  ENGLAND. 

My  HERBERT  PAUL.    In  *Vols.    Vol.  III.— From  the  DEATH  of  LORD 
PALMERSTON  in  1865  to  187;'.    8\o.  Ss.  6d.  net. 
1  .  Previously  Published.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Ss.  od.  net  each. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF 

J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.   In  Tw  o  Volumes.   Illustrated.  (CNtracrownSvo.17s.net. 

Titties. — "  Mrs.  Shorthouse's  work  has  been  done  with  reticence  and  deep  sym- 
pathy. Her  account  of  an  extremely  quiet  life  is  slight  and  makes  no  attempt  at 
completeness.  Hut  it  has  the  charm  of  rendering  the  sentiment,  the  atmosphere, 
in  which  Shorthouse  lived  and  wrote." 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  CLASSICS.— New  Vol. 

JOHN  INGLESANT.    By  J  H.  Short 

HOUSE.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  es.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
ANDREW      DICKSON  WHITE, 

formerly  United  States  Ambassador  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  With 
Portraits.    In  2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  net.  [Tuesday. 


VOLUME  V.  NOW  READY. 

DIARY  &  LETTERS  OF 
MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

as  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  P.ARRETT.  With  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  1778— June,  1781.  Vol.  II.,  1781— 17S6.  Vol.  III., 
August,  17S6— June,  1788.  Vol.  IV.,  July,  1788—  July,  1791.  Vol.  V.,  July, 
1791 — April,  1S02.     10s.  6d.  net  each. 


1905  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

The  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World,  for  the  Year 
1905.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.-New  Vol. 

DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  B.  Firth.  With 

Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsen.    Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 
Daily  Grafihk.—1'  An  altogether  delightful  volume,  either  to  take  with  one  into 
Jerbyshire  or  to  read  by  the  fireside  in  any  other  county." 

&OM  PATRIOTS'      CLUB  LEC- 

TURES.  FIRST  SERIES.  Edited  by  the  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMPATRIOTS-  CLUB.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  PEACE. 

By  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.,  F.S.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d.       Annual  Subscription,  16s. 
The  MAY  NUMBER  contains  : - 
iOW  THE  JAPANESE  SAVE  LIVES.    By  Anita  Newcomb  McGee,  M.D. 
'NDER  ROCKING  SKIES.    A  Story.    I.    By  L.  Frank  Tooker. 
HE   CHATEAUX   OF    TOURAINE.      II.    Loches   and  Langeais.  By 
Richard  Whiteinc.    Pictures  by  Jules  Guerin  and  Andre  Castaigne. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 
^*  Also  Ready,  Vol.  LXIX.  Nov.  1904  to  April  1903.    Price  ios.  6d. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  12s. 
V  Also  Ready,  Vol.  XXXII.,  Part  I.,  Nov.  1904  to  April  1905 


Price  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
THE 

-ORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS— MAY  1905. 

LRMAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.    By  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  Bart 
EUTRAL  DUTIES  IN  A  MARITIME  WAR,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

RECENT  EVENTS.    By  Professor  T.  E.  Holland,  K.C 
HE    THREATENED    RE-SUBJECTION    OF    WOMEN.     By  Lucas 

Malet. 

HE  CALLING  OF  THE  ACTOR.    By  H.  B.  Irving. 
VALUATION  OF  MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    By  E.  A.  Wodehouse. 
OVERNMENTS  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

E.  Gorst,  M.P. 
'ATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT?   By  Ouida. 
HE  REAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.    By  Ethel  M.  M.  McKenna. 
HE  EROSION  OF  AUTOCRACY :  A  LETTER  FROM  RUSSIA.  By 

HERUSSIAN  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION.  By  Julius  M.Price 
!  HE  SPORTSWOMAN.    By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

3URNALISM  NEW  AND  OLD.    By  Edward  Dicev,  C.B. 
'  HE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
;  RAMATIC  THOUGHTS  :  RETROSPECTIVE-ANTICIPATIVE.  By  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft.  . 

IR-SHIPS  AND  M.  SANTOS-DUMONT.    By  Major  B.  Baden-Poweli  . 
GERMANY,    AND    THE    QUESTION    OF  MOROCCO.     By  Francis 
1  Charmes. 

!  CAUSERIE  ON  CURRENT  CONTINENTAL  LIERATURE.  By  L.  W 
OSTALGIA.   Parti.    By  Grazia  Deledda. 

LONDON:  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

MAY. 

THE  DEFENCE  01  the  EMPIRE: 

(.)  IS  OUR  RESERVE  OF  WAK.SIIIPS  AMPLE'.'  By  Sir  William 

H.  Win  11:,  K.C.B.  [fate  Director  of  Naval  Construction) 
(s)  IS  NOT  INVASION  POSSIBLE  1     By  Major-Cener.d  Fkam:  S 

Russell,  C.M.G. 

0)  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING  FOR   LADS.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath. 
(4)  THE  DEARTH    OF   OFFICERS.     By  Colonel  the  Ea, 

Erroll. 

(s)  COMMON.SENSE  TRAINING  FOR  RECRUITS; 
Colonel  Ai.saglk  Pollock. 
THE  BLACK  PROBLEM  IN  SuUTH  AFRICA. 

{Sou tli  A  In. an  Editor,  Renter's). 
ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

{late  Judge  of  the  h>ih  Court,  Calcutta). 
THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN  EUROPE.     By  O.  EtTZBAdHEft. 
THE  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN   V  RANCE.  By 

the  Comtk  de  Casteli.ane  (Defiute  des  Hasses  Alfies). 
THE  NEED  FOR  NAlIONAL  NURSERIES.     By  Mis.-.   K.  Bathurst 

(late  Inspector  under  the  Hoard  0/ Education). 
WHAT  IS  THE  RAISON  D'ETRE  OF  PICTURES  ?    By  H.  Heatiicote- 

Statham. 

SOME  NOTICEABLE  BOOKS.    By  Walter  Fmsven  Lord. 

THEN  AND  NOW.     By  the  Lady  Nai-ier  of  Magdala. 

THE  AFTER-DINNER  ORATORY  OF  AMERICA.     By  Damel  Chilly. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION.    By  Hekdert  Paul. 


By  Lieut.  - 
By  Roderick  Jone> 
By  Amber  Ali,  CLE. 


London : 


SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square  and 
54  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


NOW  READY. 
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FREE  MEALS  FOR  UNDERFED  CHILDREN        H.  BARROW. 

"THE  WHIMSICAL  TROUT" — IV.  EARL  HODGSON. 

MUSIC  AS  A  FACTOR  IH  EVERVDAV  UK— ARTHUR  SOMERVELL. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  LITTLE  EGYPT  -  DA  I  'ID  MacRITCHIE. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE— E.  A.  GREATHED. 

WALTER  SAVACE  LAH00R-^ir£7?  SICHEL. 

THE  HUNT  FOR  THE  POLITICAL  SECRET-.1//C7/.4  AX  lilac  DONA  GH. 
A  WORKSHOP  OF  ROMAN  CHRISTIANITY — ill.  A.  R.  TUKER. 
IRISH  EDUCATION—"  IRISHMAN." 
THE  MAJOR  COMPLAINS—      B.  B. 
IMMORTALITY — A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 
ON  THE  LINE. 

BEAUJEU  (Chapters  XVI.-XIX.)-/^.  C.  BAILEY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


MAY  ISSUE  NO W  READY.       PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


HAY  FEVER.    By  Walter  Herries 

Pollock   and  Guy   C.  Pollock. 

(Concluded.) 
SYDNEY    SMITH.     By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Vaughan. 
FENG.    By  H.  L.  Norris. 
THE  CAFE    IN  THE  STRAND. 

By  May  Kendall. 
THE  WAY  OF  A  WOMAN.  By 

"  Ben  Bolt." 


THE  DE  METER  OF  CNIDOS. 
By  St.  John  Lucas. 

ARAB  HOSPITALITY.  By  Louisa 
Jebb. 

WILD  WHEAT.  Chaps.  XII.-XIV. 
By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell). 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  MAY.      PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS: 


ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Book  III. 
Chaps.  VI. -VIII.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle. 

THE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
FLEET.  By  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian 
Bridge,  G.C.B. 

FRENCH  REFUGEES  TO  ENG- 
LAND IN  1871-72.  By  Mrs. 
Frederic  Harrison. 

A  HOME  OF  DIAMONDS.  By  Pro- 
fessor T.  G.  Bonnky,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

THE  LITTLE  YELLOW  MAN. 

ARTHUR  STRONG.  By  Sir  Row- 
land Blennerhassett,  Bart. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN.  By  Leonard 
Huxley. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  USELESS.  By 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
SEA-PAINTING  AND  SEA-MYTH. 

By  Arthur  F.  Wall  is. 
PORT  ARTHUR,  ITS  SIEGE  AND 

FALL.  A  Contemporary  Epic. 

By  Richard  Barry. 
THE  FOURTH  TIME.  By  W.  Philip 

Groser. 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW.  I. 
THE    KING'S    REVOKE.  Chaps. 

X.-XI.     By  Mrs.    Margaret  L. 

Woods. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

r)  OYAL  LITERARY  FUND.— Anniversary  Dinner, 
V.  Thursday,  May  18th,  1005.  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  Chair.  The  object  of  the  Fund  is  to  assist  authors  in  distress. 
Amongst  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Fund  are 
many  distinguished  authors  whose  fame  is  the  proudest  inheritance  of  their  country 
men,  and  the  simple  mention  of  whose  names  would  bear  startling  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  Society.  But  suppression  of  names  and  of  circumstances  which  might 
indicate  names  is  obviously  essential,  and  it  is  not  easy  therefore  to  bring  home  to 
the  public  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Fund.  Annual  subscriptions  or  dona- 
tions will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  Applications  for  Dinner  Tickets  should  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  before  May  oth.  The  List  of  Stewards  will  be  published  in 
the  Tunes  on  Monday,  May  15th. — A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS,  Secretary, 
7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
•ft.  Felix  School,  Souths  old).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


MALVERN     COLLEGE     SCHOLARSHIP  Ex- 
amination. June  6,  7,  &  8.   One  of  j£S7  (_£oo  for  the  first  year),  one 
©f  four  or  more  of  £~o,  and  four  ©r  more  of  ^30  per  annum.    Council  Nomi- 

nation-;, value  £12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

\^  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  6. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  >CHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  jst.  Apply  to  the  Bursak,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 


HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE.— The  Mastership  will 
be  vacant  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.  Salary  £2,200  per  annum, 
with  good  house  and  garden.  The  Master  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England'  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  is  not  allowed  to  take 
boarders.  Applications,  with  25  copies  of  testimonials,  not  exceeding  six  in 
number,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford,  on  or  before 
the  20th  May,  1905. 


COUNTY   OF  LONDON 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


L.C.C.  SYDENHAM  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  SYDENHAM  HILL, 
and  L.C.C.  MANOR  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  FOREST  HILL. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HEADMISTRESSES, 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for 
the  appointments  of  Headmistresses  as  follows  : — 

r.  L.C.C.  Sydenham  Technical  Institute,  which  will  be  opened  in  September 
next  as  a  Secondary  Day  School  for  Girls.  There  will  also  be  associated  therewith 
evening  classes  for  girls  and  young  women  in  literary,  art,  and  commercial  sub- 
jects, and  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  elements  of  the  experimental  sciences 
bearing  on  the  same. 

2.  L.C.C.  Manor  Mount  School,  which  will  be  re-opened  in  September  next  as  a 
Secondary  Day  School  for  Girls. 

The  Headmistresses  must  have  had  experience  in  the  work  of  secondary  schools. 

The  commencing  salary  has,  in  each  case,  been  fixed  at  ^300  a  year. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  or  before  May  15th  on  forms  which,  together  with 
■full  information  as  to  the  appointments,  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  to  the  undersigned. 


L.C.C.   SCHOOL  OP  CARRIAOE    BUILDING,  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  REGENT  STREET  POLYTECHNIC. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Headmaster  of  the  above  school.  The  salary  will  be  ,6275  per  annum, 
rising  by  two  annual  increments  of  £yi  10s.  per  annum  to  ^350  per  annum. 

Applicants  must  be  experienced  draughtsmen  and  designers,  and  must  have  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  several  trades  involved  in  carriage  building  and  in 
body-making  for  motor-cars.  Evidence  will  also  be  required  of  their  ability  to 
teach. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  or  before  Monday,  May  15th,  on  forms  which, 
together  with  full  information  as  to  the  appointment,  may  be  obtained  by  forward- 
ing a  stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope  to  the  undersigned. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

L.C.C.  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  \V.C. 
April  1905. 


THE 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE. 

Established  January  1900. 


NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  the  only  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine  in  existence. 

Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with  short  Biographical 
Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity ;  Stations  of  the  Army 
•and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  two  Services  ;  Illus- 
trated Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ;  Reviews 
of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service  Topics 
of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  iVc. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  published  monthly,  on  the  second  or  third 
Friday  in  each  month  ;  price  6d. ,  post-free  8</. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

Offices:  m  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  AGE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  A  Sketch 
r>f  the  period  of  European  Revival,  which  claims  among  its  representatives 
Goethe,  Prudhon,  Gainsborough,  and  Mozart.  By  CHARLES  NEWTON 
SCOTT.  New  and  revised  edition.  LONDON  :  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd.,  50  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  [Three-and-Sixpence. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

VALUABLE  EOOK.S,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN 

AMATEUR. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No  13  Wellington  Street 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  r,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS 
the  property  of  a  well-known  amateur  (living  in  the  North  of  England),  comprising' 
first,  early,  and  rare  editions  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  XVIth,  XVIIth, 
and  XVIIIth  centuries,  including  Addison,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Brathwaite 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Burton,  Bunyan,  Carew,  Cartwright,  Chapman,  Chaucer,  Cowley,' 
D'Avenant,  Donne,  Drayton,  Dryden,  Fielding,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Gower,  Gray' 
Hayward,  Heywood,  Jonson,  Lee,  Massinger,  May,  Milton,  Prynne,  Quarks! 
Randolph,  Rowe,  Shadwell,  Settle,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Spenser,  Thomson, 
Waller,  Walton,  &c,  also  first  editions  of  modern  English  Classic  authors,  including 
Barham,  Browning,  Byron,  Coleridie,  Cowper,  Keats,  Kipling,  Landor,  Rogers, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


M 

Strand 

cisely, 
compri 
Sicily, 


COLLECTION  OF  GREEK  COINS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A 
WELL-KNOWN  AMATEUR. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  May  2,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock  pre- 
a  collection  of  GREEK  COINS,  the  property  of  a  well-known  amateur, 
sing  examples  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  ancient  cities  and  kings  of  Italy, 
Northern  and  Central  Greece,  Attica,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  K  c. 
May  be  viewed.  Illustrated  catalogues  may  be  had. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
THE  LATE  DR.  FREETH,  REMOVED  FROM  THE  MANOR 
HOUSE,  FOTHERBY,  LINCS. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  Auction, 
at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C..  on  TUESDAY,  May  oth, 
and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock,  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 
comprising  Issues  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  (including  the  Chaucer),  the  Doves 
Press,  and  Essex  House  Press— the  Wallace  Collection,  by  Emile  Molinier,  2  vols.— 
Reproductions  of  the  Works  ef  Great  Masters,  by  Sir  Martin  Conway — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  Edition  de  Luxe  -  Williamson's  George  Morland, 
large  paper,  &c,  2  vols. — and  other  Modern  Fine-Art  Books — Topographical  and 
Antiquarian  Works — Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols.,  old  blue  morocco— 
Lacroix,  Costumes  Historiques  de  la  France,  10  vols. — French  Historical  Memoirs, 
a  complete  set,  so  vols.— fine  Library  Editions  and  Editions  de  Luxe  of  Fielding, 
Byron,  Lever,  Dickens,  Whyte-Melville,  and  others,  in  handsome  calf  and  morocco 
bindings — Thackeray's  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  with  an  Original 
Pen-and-ink  Sketch  by  the  author  inserted,  and  other  First  Editions — Oscar  Wilde's 
De  Profundis,  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  others  by  the  same  -  Books  on  Sporting- 
Series  of  the  Microscopical,  Pala;ontographical  and  Geological  Societies  Publica- 
tions— an  extensive  Collection  of  Standard  Works  in  History,  Mathematics,  Classics, 
and  Divinity. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  C.  C.  MASSEY,  ESQ.,  REMOVED  FROM  < 
124  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.  (BY  ORDER  OF  THE  EXECUTRIX). 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  Auction, 
at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  10th 
at  1  o'clock,  the  ABOVE  LIBRARY,  comprising  a  collection  of  Books  on  Astrology 
Spiritualism,  and  the  Occult  Sciences,  both  English  and  Foreign— Series  of  tw 
Psychical  Research  Society's  Proceedings,  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  Light,  Mind 
&c— the  Philosophical  Works  of  Hegel,  Kant,  Rosmini,  Shadworth  Hodgson 
Martineau,  Caird,  Du  Prel,  and  others— the  Writings  of  Pepys,  Walpole,  Gibbon 
Grote,  Motley,  Froude,  &c. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


M 


LIBRARIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  RARE  BOOKS. 

ESSRS.   HODGSON   &  CO.  have  exceptiona 

facilities  for  the  Disposal  of  Libraries  and  small  collections  of  Rar> 
Books,  also  MSS.,  Autographs,  and  Engravings.  Sales  promptly  effected,  b' 
private  treaty  if  desired. — AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C 
Telephone  7291  Central.    Established  1S07. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLK 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  ANI 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.   Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Teleplwne  :  Central  isrs. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  an< 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Present; 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

RELIGIOUS  OPINION  SUPPLEMENT 

This  Week 

Special  Articles  : 
TWENTIETH   CENTURY  POLITICIANS 

Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.F 
Mr.  WHITELAW  REID. 
THE  SOCIAL  ROUND. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2<l.  weekly. 
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ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 


ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY 

•L-    above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH, 


ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

J  T.  GREEN  &  CO..  )  Head  Offices: 

Mamagtti  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  j*  Fencburch  Avenue,  London. 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  a8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross 


S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 

Pp  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  %J,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand.   

Pa  f\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  P]  EASURE  CRUISES  and 
.  OC  KJ.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IOURS.  For  Particulars 
apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumbeiland 
Avenue.  W.C.   

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manaeer.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HE  WIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

LONDON  AND  BRAZILIAN  BANK. 


T-he  thirty-fourth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  offices,  7  Token- 
house  Yard,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Beaton  (the  Chairman  of  the 
Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  W.  Saunders)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  losses  they  had  sustained  since  they  last  met  by  the 
death  of  two  members  of  the  hoard  (the  Hon.  Pascoe  Charles  Glyn  and  Mr.  E  D. 
Schluter),  to  both  of  whom  he  paid  a  warm  tribute.  He  was  sure  the  statement  of 
a:counts  would  meet  with  their  approbat  on,  for  they  record  that  the  general 
recovery  which  they  were  able  to  report  last  year  in  the  business  of  the  bank  had 
been  more  than  maintained  during  the  year  under  review.  Exceptional  business 
during  the  year  was  an  issue  of  £  1 ,000,000  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  a  similar  issue  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Bahia.  Dealing  with  the 
accounts,  be  said  that  specie  and  cash  showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year 
of  £1,014,000,  which  was  mainly  represented  by  the  cash  received  in  connexion  with 
the  Sao  Paulo  and  Bahia  issues.  Bills  receivable  were  .£290,000  more,  while  bills 
discounted  and  loans  showed  an  increase  of  £573,000.  On  the  liabilities  side  bills 
payable  were  more  by  ,£964,000.  Part  of  this  was  on  account  of  the  State  of  Bahia 
t'.sue,  but  the  greater  portion  was  the  result  of  an  all  round  larger  business.  The 
gross  profit  was  £290,675,  or  ,£40,000  more  than  last  year.  The  charges  showed  a 
small  advance  of  £500,  but  the  shareholders  must  be  prepared  for  an  increase  in 
that  item  rather  than  a  decrease.  The  net  outturn  of  the  year's  working  was  a 
profit  of  ,£135,5^7,  to  which  had  tobe added  the  amount  brought  forward,  making  an 
available  balance  of  ,£244,302.  It  was  proposed  to  pay  the  usual  dividend  for  the  year 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  together  with  a  bonus  of  5s.  per  share,  making  a  distri- 
bution of  j  2 J  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the  paid-up  capital  ;  to  transfer  ^50,000 
to  the  reserve  fund,  increasing  it  to  .£650,000;  and  to  carry  forward  £100,552.  The 
amount  of  the  reserve  fund  and  the  balance  carried  forward  would,  therefore,  equal 
the  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital — namely,  £750, 000.  A  fall  in  the  exchange  in 
Brazil  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  a  sudden  rise  ir,  the  exchange  had  also  a  dis- 
turbing effect.  The  burning  question  to  day  in  Brazil  was  —What  was  to  be  the  future 
ruling  of  exchange  ?  This  was  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  the 
recent  advance  was  very  likely  ,to  have  been  the  legitimate  result  of  the  drawings 
against  the  numerous  State's  municipal  loans  and  bonds  issued  and  placed  in 
Europe  during  the  last  six  months.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  forecast  after 
the  recent  upheaval,  but  if  there  should  be  any  advance  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Tate  of  exchange  would  be  one  which  could  be  maintained  for  some  time,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  country  could  adjust  itself  thereto.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  current  prices  in  consuming  countrits  he  was  assured  that  coffee  could 
only  be  grown  at  a  loss.  That  was  not  the  case  with  indiarubber,  however.  The 
value  of  Brazil's  indiarubber  crop  for  the  year  ending  next  June  would,  it  was 
estimated,  airount  to  about  .£14  000, ooo,  as  compared  with  £1  1,000,000  last  year,  the 
production  being  33,000  tons,  against  30,000  tons.  The  bank's  capital,  which  stood 
in  the  books  at  a  rate  of  i2d.  showed  at  the  current  quotation  of  exchange,  an  appre- 
ciation of  about  .£130,000.  He  moved  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  of  the 
directors  no*  read  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
!*■  um:riendalion  of  the  Directors,  a  dividend  of  10s.  per  share  (free  of  income-tax), 
making  with  the  interim  dividend  of  ior.  per  share  paid  in  October  last,  a  dividend 
for  the  year  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank, 
and  also  that  a  bonus  of  $s.  per  share,  or  2$  per  cent,  (free  of  income-tax),  on  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  bank,  be  declared,  the  same  to  be  payable  on  and  after 
Saturday,  the  29th  inst." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Beckwith  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 


From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to  31st  March,  1905. 

'I  otal  Yield  in  Fitie  Gold  from  all  sources        ..       ..       ..        . .  a6,i<;7'(a8  o/k. 

Total  Yiel 1  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  un  tonnage  milled  basis   ..       ..  7'o8B  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

r-„  ,  Cost  per  Ton 

Dr.                                                               L  milled. 

£     s.    d.  £s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses- 
Mining       ..       ..    /4>>755  '3  4 
Developing..        ..        2833    I  10 

 1  44,588  15    2  o  12  o'76g 

Milling  Expenses   ^,326  130  02  3  034 

Cyanidine  Expenses  6,332  15    3  02  3'o55 

General  Expenses   a, 888  16    2  00  9^379 

Head  Office  Expenses                                     1 ,974    26  00  6  409 

66,111    2j  o  17  10646 

Working  Profit  44,066  11    3  o  11  n"073 

£110,177  13    4  £19  9*719 


Cr.  Value  Value  per  ton 

V*lue'  milled. 
By  Gold  Account   ,£110,177  13   4  £'    9   9  7>9 

Dr. 

1  0  N i f'rof.t   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     44,430  19  2 

Cr.  ** 

Ey  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £44,0(6  it  3 

Interest      ...      ..       ..       ..       ..       •■       ..       ..       ..       ,£364    7  II 

£44i43°  '9  * 

Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  .£3,981. 
The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  ,£12,275  os.  <d. 


CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  MAURITIUS. 


Lord  Stan.moke,  G.C.M.G.,  presided  at  the  forty-first  annual  general  meeting 
of  shareholders  on  Thursday  in  the  Credit  Fonder  of  Mauritius,  Limited,  held  at 
Cannon  Street  Hotel 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Alfred  G.  Dick)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  the  auditors'  report  was  also  read. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  report  and  accounts  to  December  31,  1904,  be 
received  and  adopted.  He  referred  to  the  great  loss  which  the  company  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lushington,  who  had  been  one  of  its  directors 
since  1877.  The  Board  had  appointed  his  son  (Mr.  Guy  Lushington)  to  his 
place,  while  the  seat  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  A.  V. 
Thurburn  would  be  filled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Graeme  Dick,  who  had  been  in  their 
service  since  1870.  When  addressing  them  last  July  he  (the  Chairman)  men- 
tioned the  general  feeling  that  with  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  sugar 
would  gradually,  though  perhaps  slowly,  improve  in  price.  This  anticipation 
had  been  more  than  realised  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  important  rise  which  took  place  was  the  unexpectedly  large 
deficiency  in  the  last  European  beet  crop,  owing  to  drought  ;  in  fact  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  consumer  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  had  been  the  means  of  largely 
increasing  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  for  it  helped  to  make  up  for  the  heavy 
deficiency  in  beet  which  otherwise  might  have  led  to  a  still  greater  rise  in  prices. 
As  far  as  Mauritius  was  concerned  the  planters  had  benefited  by  the  rise,  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  The  average  price  anticipated  for  their  sugars  was  Rs.  10, 
as  against  only  Ks.  7  in  the  previous  year.  As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  1904 
crop,  compared  with  that  for  1903,  showed  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  comparison  was  made  with  a  record  year.  The  prospects 
for  1005  were  most  encouraging  ;  but  to  what  extent  the  canes  may  have  suffered 
from  the  strong  gales  of  January  26  and  March  21  last  it  was  not  as  yet  possible 
to  say.  Dealing  with  the  various  items  in  the  accounts,  under  liabilities,  the  Chair- 
man pointed  out,  debentures  had  been  reduced  by  £7,700,  and  now  only  amount  to 
£7,920,  while  debenture  stock  remained  at  £382,468.  Under  sundry  creditors, 
sundry  accounts  and  loans,  London  and  Mauritius,  reductions  of  £12,559  and 
^32,503  respectively  were  shown.  Advances  on  sugar  stood  at  ,£27,281,  as  against 
£19,436,  or  an  increase  of  £7,845.  The  amount  of  Government  advances  in  aid, 
1903,  was  repayable  one  half  in  June  next  and  the  other  half  in  June,  1906. 
Originally,  half  was  to  have  been  repaid  in  June,  1904,  and  the  other  this  next 
June  ;  but,  owing  to  the  continued  financial  crisis  la»,t  year,  the  local  Government 
were  applied  to,  and  consented  to  an  extension  of  time.  It  was  believed  that  all,  or 
almost  all,  the  planters  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  meet  their  liabilities  as  they 
mature.  Liabilities  of  the  company  altogether  showed  a  substantial  reduction. 
Turning  to  the  creditor  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  however,  they  would  notice  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  assets.  Mortgagrs  and  loans  in  Mauritius,  includ- 
ing accrued  interest,  were  less  by  £72,459.  No  new  loans  had  been  made  during 
the  year.  Properties  sold— balance  of  price  payable  by  instalments— showed 
an  increase  of  some  ,£25,000  odd.  Debtors,  London,  had  increased  by  j£8,254  ; 
but  they  confidently  hoped  to  see  this  amount  reduced  during  the  current 
year.  Debtors,  Mauritius,  were  less  by  £3,711.  Overdue  annuities  in  respect 
of  loans  showed  an  increase  of  £11,459;  but  here  again  they  hoped  soon 
to  see  a  sensible  reduction.  Advances  on  account  of  various  estates,  including 
accrued  interest,  showed  a  satisfactory  reduction  of  ,£17,511.  In  connection  with 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  interest  on  Government  advances  in  aid  came 
to  ,£3,617  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  amount  had  since  been,  or  would  be,  repaid  by 
those  clients  to  whom  the  company  advanced  the  money  received  from  Govern- 
ment. Although  following  on  the  precedent  adopted  last  year  of  not  taking  credit 
for  the  whole  of  the  interest  and  management  fees  which  have  accrued  but  not  yet 
been  received,  the  accounts,  nevertheless,  show  an  increase  of  £5,741  under  that 
head.  The  well-understood  practice  of  estimating  the  rupee  as  equal  to  2s.  had 
again  been  adhered  to  :  but  this  was  for  the  last  time.  In  future  it  would  be 
estimated  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  As  announced  in  the  report,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  expressed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  they  had  dispatched  a 
special  commissioner  to  Mauritius  to  report  on  the  management  and  conduct 
of  the  company's  affairs  in  the  colony.  They  thought  it  expedient 
to  select  for  this  employment  a  gentleman  who,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  estate  management  and  the  handling  of  accounts, 
had  no  previous  local  connection,  and  he  would  embark  upon  the  task 
assigned  to  him  with  a  mind  perfectly  unbiassed  by  personal  ties  or  party  con- 
siderations. They  believed  that  in  Mr.  Ferris  Grant  they  had  been  able  to  find 
such  a  person,  and  they  looked  with  confidence  to  the  receipt  from  him  of  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  much  interesting  information.  Replying  to  questions 
addressed  to  the  office  by  letter,  the  Chairman  said  110  comoosition  had  been  made 
with  any  of  their  debtors,  nor  had  any  debt  been  written  off  as  bad  ;  but  provision 
had  been  made  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  loss,  as  far  as  could  at  present  be 
estimated,  which  the  company  may  have  to  suffer  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
last  few  years.  As  to  the  commissioner's  report,  they  could  hardly  expect  to  re- 
ceive that  before  another  three  months. 

Mr.  Guy  Lushington  seconded  the  motion,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  put 
and  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


29  April,  1905 


JOHN  BARKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 


The  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  JOHN  BARKER  &  CO.,  Ltd.^ 
was  held  on  Thursday,  April  27,  Mr.  John  Barker  presiding. 


The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting,  also 
the  certificate  given  by  the  Company's  auditors,  the  Chairman  in 
moving  "That  the  Directors*  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
February  28,  1905,  be  received  and  adopted  "  said  : — 

I  think  I  interpret  your  wishes  in  saying  that  our  report  may  be 
taken  as  read.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  meet  our  shareholders 
to-day  after  a  year  of  still  more  remarkable  progress  than  ever.  Not 
only  have  our  gross  returns  been  largely  increased— they  are  in  fact  the 
highest  since  our  foundation— but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  both 
gross  and  net  profits,  which  you  are  aware  does  not  always  follow  an 
increase  in  gross  returns.  While  your  Directors  are  content  to  allow 
their  report  and  statements  of  account  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  is 
thought  that  I  as  your  Chairman  should  add  a  few  observations.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  carried  forward  to  next  account  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  over  6,000/. ,  and  have  added  5,000/.  to  the  reserve  fund, 
which  now  stands  at  no  less  than  85,000/.  A  strong  position  like  this, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  depression  in  trade,  is  a  happy  augury 
for  the  future.  Your  Directors  have,  therefore,  debited  to  revenue 
account  the  sum  of  3,000/.,  being  the  whole  of  the  cost  connected 
with  the  recent  issue  of  debentures,  instead  of  writing  it  off  over  a 
number  of  years.  Coupled  with  these  results  the  credit  side  of  freehold 
and  leasehold  properties  account  is  increased  in  value  by  120,000/.  ; 
and  not  less  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  trade  returns  having  more  than 
doubled  since  the  formation  of  this  Company,  the  good-will  paid  for 
this  business  has  more  than  doubled  in  value,  as  shareholders  will 
readily  recognise. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  your  Directors  much  appreciated  the  able 
article  in  the  Times  of  20  March  last  which  names  John  Barker  & 
Company  as  one  of  three  examples  of  "highly  successful  and  well- 
managed  concerns,"  all  of  world-wide  reputation,  the  two  others  being 
Armstrong's  and  Guinness".  The  keeping  of  stocks  within  reasonable 
limits  in  a  large  business  is  very  important,  and  this  is  so  successfully 
accomplished  owing  to  well-selected  purchases  that  we  are  always 
in  a  position  to  promptly  take  advantage  of  large  stocks  on  offer. 
The  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  minimum  profits  is  amply  justified  by  our 
large  aggregate  of  sales  in  spite  of  general  depression  in  trade.  During 
periods  of  trade  depression  customers  study  economy  by  selecting  less 
expensive  goods,  and  in  like  manner  the  income  tax  at  a  shilling 
naturally  regulates  the  character  of  the  expenditure.  While,  therefore, 
in  common  with  some  large  trading  concerns  we  have  had  collectively 
a  very  large  increase  in  orders,  these  have  individually  been  smaller  in 
amount,  but  we  have  adapted  ourselves  to  circumstances  and  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  parcels  delivered  is  most  satisfactory. 
You  are  aware  that  during  many  years  past  we  have  done  a  large  trade 
w  ith  almost  every  civilised,  and  I  might  almost  add  uncivilised,  part  of 
the  world,  groups  of  customers  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  localities 
combining  together  to  obtain  various  parcels  of  merchandise.  In  order 
tf>  meet  the  needs  of  a  constantly  increasing  country  trade  our  system 
of  shopping  by  post  has  undergone  such  an  extension  that  all  goods 
ordered  by  post  are  now  forwarded  carriage  and  packing  free  to  any 
railway  station  in  the  kingdom.  And  by  sending  money  with  the 
order,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  booking  transactions,  customers 
requiring  mixed  orders  of  5/.  and  over  can  have  the  further  advantage 
of  a  discount  of  2h  per  cent,  off  our  price  list.  Enterprise  of  this 
kind  involves  additional  expense,  but  your  Directors  anticipate 
that  the  facilities  they  have  provided  for  the  convenience  of  country 
customers  will  lead  to  profitable  developments  in  shopping  by 
post,  which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  they  have  brought  to  a  fine  art. 
The  reason  these  advantages  of  carriage  and  packing  free  and  the 
special  discount  on  mixed  orders  of  5/.  and  over  can  be  offered,  is  that 
while  one  customer  is  receiving  attention  across  the  counter,  the  trans- 
action frequently  requiring  an  entry  in  more  than  one  book  of  account) 
half  a  dozen  customers'  orders  received  by  post  may  be  dealt  with  by 
an  employee  in  our  stores  and  the  transaction  completed.  People 
often  ask,  "  How  is  it  that  a  big  establishment  like  this  year  after  year 
continues  to  increase  its  trade,  in  spite  of  trade  depression?"  The 
answer  is  that  whatever  may  be  the  general  condition  of  trade, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  incidence  of  taxation,  the  public  realise 
they  are  always  sure  of  good  value  and  always  sure  of  getting 
something  they  want  to  advantage.  You  will  remember  that  on  a 
former  occasion  I  referred  to  the  disorganisation  and  loss  occasioned 
bj  delays  and  frequent  removals  of  departments  during  the  building  of 
(•\\r  new  premises,  yet  in  spite  of  all  those  difficulties  the  elasticity  of  this 
business,  as  shown  by  the  figures  put  before  you,  is  a  remarkable  feature. 
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Your  Directors  are  happy  to  announce  the  virtual  completion  of  a 
I  magnificent  range  of  buildings  which  are  well  equipped,  and  which  the 
public  have  already  been  quick  to  appreciate.    While  looking  forward 
,  to  a  period  of  continued  growth,  every  provision  has  been  made  that 
careful  forethought  could  suggest  to  cope  with  a  yet  larger  increase, 
I  and  in  order  to  provide  every  facility  for  still  further  developing  your 
I  business,  you  will  be  asked  to  sanction  further  borrowing  powers. 
1  While  keeping  pace  with  ever-growing  requirements  by  the  addition 
of  such  premises,  your  Directors  have  been  equally  mindful  of  the- 
wellbeing  of  the  staff,  whose  fidelity  and  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
pany are  matters  of  common  knowledge.    Everything  has  been  done 
that  experience  and  skill  could  devise  in  the  way  of  improved  lighting, 
proper  ventilation,  increased  air-space,  and  the  best  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  these  great  blocks  of  buildings 
are  unsurpassed.     You   will   readily  appreciate   that   these  large 
I  additions  to  our  establishment  and  the  continued  growth  of  depart- 
j  ments  demand  increased  supervision  and  management.    Your  Board 
,  will  therefore  ask  you  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  two  Directors  to 
I  assist  them  in  discharging  the  duties  pertaining  to  these  increased 
i  responsibilities.     Two  of  our  colleagues,    Mr.    Skinner  and  Mr. 
Millbourn,  who  have  for  sixteen  years  and  twenty  years  respectively 
held  important  positions  in  the  Company,  are  in  every  way  eligible, 
and  if  elected  to  your  Board  their  whole  time  and  attention  will 
likewise  be  equally  devoted  to  your  interests.    Your  Board,  as  you  , 
j  are  aware,  is  entirely  composed  of  working  Directors,  and  the  best 
guarantee  you  could  have  of  competence  as  well  as  zeal  is  the  fact  that 
,  no  Director  receives  any  remuneration   for  his  services  unless  a 
I  dividend  of  7|  per  cent,  is  paid  on  ordinary  shares.    How  well  this 
proviso  has  worked  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the  eleven 
1  years  of  the  Company's  existence  holders  of  ordinary-  shares  have ' 
received  no  less  than  256,787/.  on  their  issued  nominal  capital  of ( 
205,000/.     Your  Directors  would  take  this  opportunity  of  warmly  , 
acknowledging  the  generous  support  and  recommendations  which 
this  business  has  experienced  during  the  past  eleven  years,  and  I 
may  state  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  this  concern  one 
of  the  most  attractive,  well-managed,  and  soundest  in  the  kingdom. c 
In  conclusion  let  me  express  our  hope  that  the  shareholders  will' 
walk  through  our  new  premises  to-day  to  see  for  themselves  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of  increased  space  and  other  improvements  which  are 
apparent.    While  everything  is  not  so  spick  and  span  as  it  will  be  in  a  . 
few  days,  it  will  be  seen  what  has  already  been  done  for  the  satisfac- 
tion and  convenience  of  our  patrons.  "  No  doubt  the  reorganisation  of  ' 
so  many  departments  has  been  a  cause  of  some  annoyance  to  large 
numbers,  but  we  have  the  approbation  of  many  who  recognise  the 
immense  gain  in  easy  access  everywhere  and  the  improved  facilities  for 
receiving  prompt  attention. 
I     The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  carried  unanimously. . 

The  Chairman  moved,  "That  balance  dividends  be  paid  at  the  rate( 
i  of  5  ",  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  for  , 
the  half  year  ended  the  28th  February,  1905,  of  is.  10J.  per  share  on 
;  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  same  period,  making,  with  the  interim 
I  dividend  already  paid,  12^  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  2/.  $s.  i}d.  per 
;  share  on  the  management  shares  for  the  year  ended  February  28, 
j  1905  "> 

\      The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sidders,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  moved,  "  That  the  Directors  be  and  they  are  hereby 
l  authorised  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  I  ooth 

of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association  of  raising  and  borrowing 
I  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company,  or  receiving  money  on 
;  deposit  on  account  of  the  Company,  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such 
!  manner  as  the  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  but  so  that 
,  the  principal  moneys  at  anyone  time  owing  by  the  Company  in  respect 

of  the  sums  already  or  hereafter  to  be  raised  or  borrowed,  or  received 
1  on  deposit,  shall  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  General  Meeting 
!  exceed  by  more  than  220,000/.  the  nominal  amount  of  the  capital  of 
1  the  Company  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
!  Directors  by  the  said  I  ooth  Article  be  and  they  are  hereby  extended 

accordingly,  and  that  the  payment  of  any  such  moneys  as  aforesaid 

may  be  secured  in  any  manner  authorised  by  the  Company's  Memoran- 
!  dum  of  Association." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham  and  carried,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
J  to  the  Chair,  moved  by  Mr.  James  Bailey,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by 
■  Mr.  Buchanan,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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OOREGUM  GOLD  MINING. 

Thk  orclinarv  general  meeting  of  the  Ooreguni  Gold  Mining  Company 
was  held  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Low,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  (acts  and  figures  compelled  the  admission 
that  the  past  year  had  not  added  anything  to  that  general  prosperity 
which  they  must,  after  all,  remember  had  been  their  continuing  con- 
dition for  a  great  many  years  past.    He  continued  :  To  put  the  worst 
we  can  say  of  the  past  year  in  a  nutshell,  we  have  less  output  of  gold, 
and  consequently  somewhat  less  profits,  than  we  had  in  the  year  before. 
There  was  no  heavy  diminution  in  the  value  of  either  the  quartz  dealt 
with  at  the  mills  or  the  tailings  treated  in  the  vats.    The  difference 
was,  in  fact,  just  S  grs.  per  ton  in  each  case,  yet  some  very  simple 
calculations  will  show  us  that  to  this  slight  difference  in  the  grades  we 
owe  a  reduction  of  output  amounting  to  no  less  than  4,046  oz.  of  gold. 
So  great  is  the  force  of  that  very  little  difference  in  the  grade 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  large  bulks. 
But  the  bulk  decrease  this  year  is  due  really  to  the  lesser  quan- 
tities of  quartz  that  we  have  been  able  to  put  through  the  mills, 
that  quantity   being    127,449  tons,   against    141,755  tons  in  the 
year  before.    Now,  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  stamps  ; 
■it  is  due  to  proper  views  taken  from  time  to  time  of  the  existing 
condition  of  the  mine  connoted  with  proper  forecasts  taken  from 
time  to  time  of  its  immediate  capabilities  in  the  future.    It  would 
never  do  to  rush  all  we  can  through  the  mills  only  to  find  facing  us 
a  violent  block  at  the  end  of  the  rush.    In  fact,  there  is  perhaps  no 
higher  test  of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  a  mining  superintendent 
than  his  method  of  regulating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  material 
•supplies  to  the  mill,  and  I  wish  to  say,  speaking  for  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  myself,  that  we  think  Mr.  Bullen's  judgment  in  this  regard 
is  just  as  good  as  it  could  be.    At  page  54  of  his  report  Mr.  Bullen 
says  : — "  The  prospects  of  the  mine  have  not  yet  improved  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  the  output  being  increased,  but  I  hope  in  the  light  of 
recent  developments  that  we  can  maintain  it  at  about  the  same  figure 
as  during  the  past  year,  though  there  will  probably  be  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  grade  of  the  ore."    Well,  Mr.  Bullen  was  writing  three- 
and-a-half  months  ago,  and  some  things  have  happened  since  then  ; 
in  fact,  the  mine  is  looking  very  much  better  than  when  he  wrote. 
Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  notice  is  where  Mr.  Bullen 
speaks  of  our  reserves.     These  he  gives  us  at    136,330  tons. 
That  is  6,360  tons  short  of  the  computation  at  the  end  of  last 
year.      But    Mr.    Bullen  also  tells  us  that  he    has    made  no 
allowance     whatever     for     certain     important    recent  discoveries 
made  in  parts  of  the  mine  which  he  specifies,  where  the  develop- 
ments  are   not    yet    sufficiently    advanced    to   enable   him  with 
..accuracy,  as  he  says,  to  measure  the  contents.    At  the  same  time,  he 
knows  quite  enough  of  them  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  will  furnish  a 
very  large  amount  of  payable  ore  to  the  mills,  so  that  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  our  reserves  I  think  we  may  rest  pretty  well  satisfied.  You 
will  see  that  we  give  prominence  in  our  report  to  the  high  efficiency  of 
■our  service  of  electrical  power  derived  from  the  Cauvery  works.  Prac- 
tically that  supply  has  never  failed  us.    It  has  been  in  every  way  most 
satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  a  considerable  factor  in  keeping  down  ex- 
penses at  the  mills.    Then,  again,  we  are  glad  to  notice  in  the  report 
the  completion  of  the  work  at  the  great  Betamangalam  reservoir,  and, 
since  this  year  commenced,  we  have  news  that  a  regular  supply  of 
water  is  now  being  supplied  to  the  mines  by  the  Mysore  Government. 
it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  fairly  healthy  year  ;  yet  there  was  at  one 
time  a  considerable  occurrence  of  plague,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have 
become  formidable  had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  sanitary  and 
Vnedical  supervision  which  we  have  enjoyed  now  for  many  years,  and 
on  which  we  can  always  rely. 

Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  seconded  the  resolution.  Dealing  with  the  year's 
development  work,  he  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  old  main 
shoot  in  the  deeper  levels  north  of  Oakley's,  which  is  at  present  poor, 
the  development  at  many  points — on  the  boundary  south  of  the  "dyke 
in  the  vicinity  of  Taylor's  shaft  on  the  old  east  reef  shoot,  both  in 
depth  and  in  the  shallower  workings,  and  lastly  on  the  new  east  reef 
shoot  at  the  1,610-foot  level  north  of  Wallroth's  shaft— continues  to 
offer  every  encouragement  for  future  vigorous  development.  The 
property  is  so  extensive  and  the  workings  so  complicated  that  the 
greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  laying  out  new  work  on  the  most 
economical  lines  ;  but  this  is  being  done  with  a  full  determination  to  do 
justice  to  the  past  history  of  the  mine  and  its  present  prospects. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  the  proceedings  terminated. 

NOTICE. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin      .      .      .      .    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstiasse  73. 
Vienna     ....    Messrs  Gerold  &  Co  ,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .      .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P£ra. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo       ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  DepSt. 
New  York      .       .       .    The  International  News  Company,  £3  &  85  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .       .    The  Toronto  News  Company.  42  Yonge  Street. 

n  ,,         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
i>  I,  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street 
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TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gentlemen, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  statement  of  the  Liabi- 
lities and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Half-year  ending 
December  31,  1904. 

The  Gross  Profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  Half-year,  including  yen  527,000."* 
brought  forward  from  last  Accounts,  amount  to  yen  7,913,988.*"*,  of  which  yen 
6,006,066.""  have  been  deducted  for  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  &c,  leaving  a 
balance  of  yen  1, 909,922. 383. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  yen  200,000.'"°  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
raising  it  to  yen  9,720,000."°°,  and  that  yen  100,000."°°  be_  placed  to  the  silver 
funds.  From  the  remainder  the  Directors  recommend  a  Dividend  at  the  rate  of 
Twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  yen  720,000.°°°  on  old  shares  and 
yen  360,000.°°"  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  yen  1,080,000.°°°. 

The  Balance,  yen  529,922.  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next 
Account. 

NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 
Head  Office,  Yokohama,  10th  March,  1905. 


31st  December,  1904. 

BALANCE-SHEET. 

LIABILITIES. 

Yen. 

Capital  paid  up   i8,o»,ooo.*°° 

Reserve  Fund    9,520,000.°°° 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts       ..        ..       ..        ..       ..  232,705.'-" 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Bank's  Premises,  Properties, 

Furniture,  &c   i52,448.7°° 

Reserve  for  Silver  Funds   500,000.°°° 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &c.)   70,545,247.'-'°° 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptancss,  and  other 

Sums  due  by  »he  Bank                                               '..  I33,i9°,773-"" 

Dividends  Unclaimed      ..       ..   .-.       ..  3,365-  ~° 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account  . .        ..        ..  527,000.  '" 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half  year    1,382,921.'" 

Yen  234,056,463.''" 

ASSETS. 

Yen.  Yen. 

Cash  Account  — 

In  Hand   6,492,514."" 

At  Bankers   ..       ..   9,454,281.-'°  1 5, 946,796. ~°~ 

Investments  in  Public  Securities       ..       ..       ..        ..  21,162,396. 

Bills  Discounted,  Loans  Advances,  £:c                          ..  55>477,649--'° 

Bills  receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  ..        ..  139,258,708."'* 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money     ..       ..               ..         ••  390,511. 5* 

Hank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c.        ..        ..  1,820,401.'"°" 

Yen  234,056,463."° 

PROFIT   AND   LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

Yen. 

To  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  &c  6,006,066.°*'' 

To  Reserve  Fund    200,000.°°° 

To  Reserve  for  Silver  Funds        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  100,000.°°° 

To  Dividend  — 

yen  6.°°°  per  Share  for  120,000  Old  Shares=yen  720,000.°°°  ;) 

and  f  1,080,000.°°° 

yen  3.°°°  per  Share  for  120,000  New  Shares  =  yen  360,000.°°°) 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account   529,922."  ' 

Yen  7,915,988/'" 

Yen.  ■  ' 

By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June.  1904  ..       ..  ■  527,000."'" 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st  , 
December,  1904     ..       ..       ..  ••       ..       ••  7,388,987."° 

Yen  7,915,988.'-* 

We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers 
of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c.,  of  the  Bank,  and  also 
those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c,  and  find  them  all  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank. 

NOBUO  TAJIMA,  1  » ,„?•,„,„ 

FUKUSABURO  WATANAEE,  I  Aua,tors- 
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XjIZMZITIEID. 


DIRECTORS'     R  E  F>  O 

For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1904. 


R  T 


Submitted  at  the  Seccr.d  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Lancaster  Buildings,  Fraser  Street, 

Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  March,  1905,  at  11.45  a-m- 


To  the  Shareholders. 
Gentlemen, — Your  Directors  teg  to  submit  their  Report,  together  with  that  of 
the  General  Marager,  and  the  Balance-sheet  and  Revenue    and  Expenditure 
Account  for  the  5  ear  ending  31st  December,  1904. 

PROPERTY. 

Your  property  remains  unchanged,  and  consists  of  mining  rights,  under  mijnpacht 
title,  over  an  area  of  279  morgen,  494  square  roods,  equal  to  402'9456  mining 
claims,  situated  on  the  farm  Gtduld,  No.  174,  District  Bcksburg,  Witwatersrand 
Goldfields. 

All  the  titles  are  in  order,  and  propeily  secured  to  your  Company. 

CAPITAL. 

The  Capital  of  your  Company  remains  unchanged,  and  is  as  follows: — 
Registered       ..       ..       ..       .  •       ..       ..       ..  ,£400,000 

Issued        . .       . .       . .       . .  ^325,000 

In  reserve  ..       ..       ..  75,000 


£400,000 


FINANCIAL. 

On  the  31st  December,' 1904.  the  cash  position  of  ycur  Company  was  as  follows : — 

£    s.  d. 

Cash  on  Deposit  and  at  Bankers     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    94,498   6  10 

Balance  of  Sundry  Debtors  over  Sundry  Creditors      ..       ..       ..     4,001  11  7 


Leaving  an  available  amount  of     ..   £93,499  18 


Less  Furniture  and  Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  transferred  to  the 
Geduld  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  and  the  North  Geduld  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  Limited         ..  ..  ..  .. 


£47,288  16  6 


£4,>,4°7   6  10 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT. 

£    s.  d. 


Revenue— Interest 
Rents  .. 


Less  Expenditure  — 

Mijnpacht  Licenses  '  

Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees,  General  Ex- 
penditure   at  Head   Office  and  London, 

Berlin  and  Paris  Branches  

Insurances  .. 

Farming  Expenses..       ..  ., 


3,850  19 
5°  15 


2,973 
266 


s.  d. 


3,907  14  9 


,594 


Balance  to  Credit  from  1903 

Balance  to  Credit  carried  forward  to  1905 


3'3 
1,192 


Company,  on  the  understanding  that  your  Company  refunds  its  proportion  of  these- 
expenses  month  by  month  during  the  continuance  of  the  contracts  under  which  the- 
labourers  have  been  engaged. 

A  substantially-built  Chinese  compound,  with  suitable  outbuildings,  has  been 
erected,  whilst  a  permanent  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  any  sick  Coolies  will  be 
completed  shortly. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Your  Directors  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
the  General  Manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  White,  has  carried  out  his  duties. 

DIRECTORATE. 

You  are  asked  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Adye  as  a  Director  of  your 
Company,  in  place  of  Mr.  Edmund  Fraser,  who  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Board. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  you  to  elect  two  Directors  in  place  of  Messrs.  B.  Kitnnger 
and  J.  N.  de  Jongh,  who  retire  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Articles 
of  Association,  but  are  eligible,  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

AUDITORS. 

You  are  also  asked  to  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the- 
remuneration  of  the  retiring  Auditors,  Messrs.  J.  Mackillican  and  Georg  Hesse. 

M.  FRANCKE,  Chairman. 
LEON  SUTRO,  Director. 

Johannesburg,  3  March,  1905. 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  under  review  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :— 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

£  s.d. 

Shafts   23,484   1  6 

Headgears        •■       ..       ■■       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     2,777   o  it 

Machinery  and  Plant  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     5,922  n  11  I 

Surface  Tramways  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        550   a  10 

Buildings        ..      ••      ..      . .      • .      ..      ..      ..      ..    16,032  2  10 

Tree  Planting    ..       ..       ..       . .       ..       • .  ..       ..  3    3  6 

Furniture   119  15  o 


13  1 
8  1 


£1,505  18  2 


OPERATIONS. 

Reference  is  asked  to  the  report  of  the  General  Manager  attached  hereto,  which 
gives  you  detailed  information  of  the  work  effected  during  1934. 

So  soon  as  an  adequate  supply  of  unskilled  labour  was  obtained,  fair  progress 
was  made  in  sinking  the  two  shafts,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground 
encountered. 

The  footage  sunk  was  in  the  aggregate  772  feet,  and  the  respective  depths  of  the 
shafts  as  at  31st  December  last  were  as  follows  : — 

No.  2  (j°'nt)  Shaft..       ..       ..       .,       ..       ..    469  feet. 

No.  3  Shaft  549  feet. 

Surface  Equipment.—  A  plan  is  attached  to  this  report,  which  shows  the 
positions  of  the  two  shaft5,  and  the  buildings  and  other  surface  equipment  so  far 
erected. 

UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 
In  oider  to  secure  a  supply  of  imported  unskilled  labour,  arrangements  were 
entered  into  with  the  Geduld  Proprietary'  Mines  to  provide  your  Company  with  the 
srmeas  required  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  a  consequence,  during  August  last, 
there  arrived  on  your  property  a  certain  number  of  imported  Chinese  Coolies,  since 
which  date  work  has  been  conducted  with  this  class  of  labour. 

The  initial  cost  of  introducing  these  unskilled  labourers,  as  well  as  the  pa)  ment 
tl  the  wages,  bas  leen  tr.deital.cn,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  P.oprietaiy 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  DECEMBER  1904. 


Dr;. 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


To  Capital      . .       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  400,001 

Less  Reserve  Shares  . .       ..       ..  5, 000 

Share  Premium  Account 

100,000  Shares  issued  at  £2  per  Share. 

25,000  Shares  issued  at  £2  5s.  per  Shire. 
Sundry  Creditors         ..  .. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account — 
Balance  ..       . .       ■ .       .  ■       • . 


;  oao  o  o- 
,253   o  o 


76    4  3" 


4,6 


326  4  3: 
505  18  a 


Cr. 

By  Property    . .       . .       . .       . .       •  •       .  • 

No.  2  (joint)  Shafc  (half  cost) 

No.  3  Shaft       . .       . .       ■  •  .. 

Headgear,  No.  2  (joint)  Shaft  (half  cost)  .. 
Headgear,  No.  3  Shafc   

Machinery  and  Plant  

Surface  Tramways 

Buildings  

Well  Sinking   

Tree  Planting  

Furniture 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association, 
Limited — 

44  Shares,  12s.  per  Share  paid  and 
deposit  of  25s.  per  Share 
Insurance  Premiums  and  Licences  paid  in 
Advance         ..       . .       • .       ■■  •• 
Sundry  Debtors  .. 
Cash  Account- 
Cash  at  Bankers  .. 
Cash  on  Deposit  


£   s.  d. 

8,679  11  6 

24,484    4  5 

5,286  16  10 

10,768  14  7 


£457,832  SI 

£     s.  d. 

205  145  19  o- 
33,163  15  u 


16,055  II 

58,132  o 

2,723  2 

43.595  16 
124  16 
48  5 
280  4 


828  ij  o 
93,669  n  10 


8t    8  o 

120  7  7 
3.957    8  J 


94.498  6  to 
£•57.832    2  S 


M.  FRANCKE,  Chairman. 
LEON  SUTRO,  Director. 

F.  W.  DIAMOND,  Incorporated  Accountant,  Secretary. 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the 
Central  Geduld  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  we  certify  that  in  our  opinion 
the  Balance  Sheet  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet,  containing  the  particulars 
required  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit 
a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Company's  affairs  at  the  31st  December, 
1904,  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company. 


T.  R.  HADDON, 
JOHN  MACKILLICAN, 

Incorporated  Accountants, 

Johannesburg,  17th  March,  1905. 


Auditors 
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NORTH  GEDULD  GOLD  MINING  CO 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT 

For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1904. 


Submitted  at  the  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Lancaster  Buildings,  Fraser  Street, 

Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  March,  1905,  at  11.30  a.m. 


To  the  Shareholders. 
Gentlemen, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Report,  together  with  that  of 
the  General  Manager,  and  the   Balance-sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Account  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904. 

PROPERTY. 

Your  property  remains  unchanged  and  consists  of  mining  rights  under  mijnpacht 
title  over  an  area  of  279  morgen  512  square  roods,  equal  to  402*9888  mining 
claims,  situated  on  the  farm  Geduld  No.  174,  district  Boksburg,  Witwatersrand 
Goldfields. 

All  the  titles  are  in  order  and  properly  secured  to  your  Company. 

CAPITAL. 

The  capital  of  your  Company  remains  unchanged,  and  is  as  follows': — 
Registered  ..       ••       ••  ••       ••       .-  .£400,000 

Issued  £325,000 

In  Reserve     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  75,ooo 

,£400,000 

FINANCIAL 

On  31st  December,  1904,  the  cash  position  of  your  Company  was  as  follows  : — 

£     s.  d. 

Cash  on  Deposit  and  at  Bankers'   142,156   o  o 

Less  amounts  owing  to  Sundry  Creditors  ..       ..         4.070    8  7 


Leaving  an  available  amount  of ..       .,       ..       ..    £138,085  11  5 

The  expenditure  for  the  period  under  review  may   e  summarised  as  follows  s— 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

£     s.  d. 

Shafts   16,392   8  2 

Headgears   2,352  16  4 

Machinery  and  Plant  12,830  19  3 

Surface  Tramways       ..    ..       ..       ..       ..        550  on 

Buildings  7,340  14  4 

Furniture    180  4  7 

Tree  Planting   13   2  o 

£39,660  5  7 


REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT. 

£     s.  d. 

Revenue — 

Interest  4,805   S  6 

Rents   261  18  11 

Less  Expenditure — 
Mijnpacht  Licenses  ..       ..       ..  ..       ..    ,£140   o  o 

Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees,  and  General  Expendi- 
ture at  Head  Office,  and  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris 
Branches     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    2,928    1  4 

Insurances    ..       ..       ..      206  17  1 

Balance  to  credit  from  1903   

Ealance  to  credit  carried  forward  to  1905  


s.  d. 


5>o67    7  5 


£1,792    9  o 
2,535    6  4 

£4,327  15  4 


OPERATIONS. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Manager,  which  is  attached  hereto,  gives  you 
detailed  information  on  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  under  review. 

Shaft  Sinking. — It  will  be  noted  therefrom  that,  so  soon  as  an  adequate  supply 
ef  unskilled  labour  was  obtained,  sinking  work  was  started  up  in  both  Shafts. 

The  footage  sunk  during  the  year  was  in  the  aggregate  547  feet,  and  the  respec- 
tive depths  of  the  Shafts  at  the  31st  December  last  were  as  follows  !— 

No.  1  Shaft  387  feet. 

No.  ?  (j0'nt)  Shaft  469  feet. 

Surface  Equipment.— A  plan  is  attached  to  this  Report  which  shows  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  shafts  and  the  buildings  and  other  surface  equipment  so  far 
erected. 

UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 
During  the  year  under  review  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Geduld  Pro- 
prietary Mines,  Limited,  to  supply  your  Company  as  required  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  imported  unskilled  labourers.  Consequently,  since  August  last,  the 
unskilled  portion  of  the  work  taken  in  hand  by  your  Company  has  been  effected  by 
Chinese  toolies. 

The  initial  cost  of  introducing  these  unskilled  Jabourers,  as  well  as  the  payment 


of  their  wages,  has  been  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Proprietary  Com- 
pany, on  the  understanding  that  your  Company  refunds  its  proportion  of  these 
expenses  month  by  month  during  the  continuance  of  the  contracts  under  which  the 
labourers  were  engaged. 

Suitable  accommodation,  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  brick  compound,  with 
kitchens,  washhouse,  store,  &c,  has  been  erected,  and  a  permanent  hospital,  to 
replace  the  temporary  one  in  use  at  present,  is  in  course  of  erection. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Your  Directors  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
General  Manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  White,  has  continued  to  direct  and  supervise  opera- 
tions on  your  property. 

DIRECTORS. 

You  are  asked  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Adye  as  a  Director  of  your 
Company  in  place  of  Mr.  Edmund  Fraser,  who  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Board. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  you  to  elect  two  Directors  in  place  of  Messrs.  B.  Kitzinger 
and  J.  N.  de  Jongh,  who  retire  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

AUDITORS, 

You  are  also  asked  to  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the 
remuneration  of  the  retiring  Auditors,  Messrs.  Thos.  J.  Ball  and  C.  L.  Andersson 
&  Co. 

A.  BRAKHAN,  Chairman. 
E.  J.  S.  BOLTON,  Director 

Johannesburg,  8th  March,  1905. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  DECEMBER,  1904. 

Dk. 

£  s.  d.       £      s.  d. 

To  Capital    ..       ..               ..               ..       .,    400,000  o  o 

Less  Reserve  Shares       ..       ..  •     ..       ..     75,000  o  o 

 — -    325,000   o  o 

Share  Premium  Account     ..       ..       ..       ..  131,250   o  o 

100,000  Shares  issued  at  £2  per  Share. 
25,000  Shares  issued  at  £2  :  5s.  per  Share. 

Sundry  Creditors      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  4,070   8  7 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account — 

Balance    4,327  15  4 

£464,648   3  11 

Cr.  £     s.  d.  £      s.  d. 

By  Property   205,140  14  o 

No.  1  Shaft    19,441  19  3 

No.  2  Goint)  Shaft  (half  cost)   8,679  11  9 

  28,121  11  o 

Headgear,  No.  1  Shaft         ..       ..       ..        10,163  '6  10 

Headgear,  No.  2  (joint)  Shaft  (half  cost)  . .  5,286  16  10 

 '5i450  13  8 

Machinery  and  Plant   ..       ..       ..       ..  53,664   o  6 

Surface  Tramways       . .       . .       . .       . .  2,728   2  8 

Buildings   17,018  11  11 

Furniture  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  180   4  7 

Tree  Planting   22   o  o 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association, 
Limited — 

44  Shares,  12s.  per  Share  paid  and 
deposit  of  25s.  per  Share       ..       ..  81    8  0 

Insurance  Premiums  and  Licences  paid  in 

Advance    84  17  7 

Cash  Account — 

Cash  at  Bankers'   . .       . .       . .       . .  573    7  3 

Cash  on  Deposit   141,582  12  9 

  142,156  o  o 

£464,648   3  11 


F.  W.  DIAMOND, 

Incorporated  Accountant, 
Secretary. 


A.  BRAKHAN,  Chairman. 
E.  J.  S.  BOLTON,  Director. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  exa  mined  the  books  of  the  North  Geduld  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared  same  with  the  Vouchers  and  Bank 
Account,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  correct  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  true  statement  of  t  he  Company's  affairs  as  at  31st  December,  1904. 


THOS.  J.  BALL,  ) 
C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  Co.,    \  Auditors. 
Incorporated  Accountants,  ) 


Johannesburg,  18th  March,  1905. 
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Messrs.  CONSTABLES  LIST. 

A  nnouncements. 


The  Far  Eastern  Tropics: 

Studies  in  the  Administration  of  Tropical  Dependencies.  By 
Alleyne  Ireland.  With  a  Coloured  Map.  Large  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  First  Romanovs  (1613-1725). 

A  History  of  Moscovite  Civilization  and  the  Rise  of  Modern 
Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  and  his  Forerunners.  By 
R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Author  of  "  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great," 
"  Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,"  &c.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Psychology. 

By  James  Rowland  Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  An  Introductory 
Study  of  the  Structure  and  Function  of  Human  Consciousness. 
Js.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Reason;   or,  the 
Phases  of  Human  Progress. 

By  George  Santayana,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University.    Two  volumes.    5s.  net  each. 


The  Citizen. 

A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the  Government.  By  NATHANIEL 
Southgate  Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Dean  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary. 

By  George  W.  Peckham  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham. 
With  an  Introduction  by  John  Burroughs,  and  Illustrations 
by  James  H.  Emerton.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Souls  of  Black  Folk. 

By  W.  E.  B.  Dubois.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Garden  of  Eden : 

Kempton  Park  once  upon  a  Time.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 
Author  of  "  A  Champion  in  the  Seventies,"  "The  Fetich  of 
the  Family,"  &c.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Sayings  of  Muhammed. 

Arranged  by  A.  L.  Suhrawady.  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  Uniform 
with  the  "  Ingersoll  Lectures." 


Recent  Publications. 

John  Fletcher's  Madonna. 


Jorn  Uhl. 

By  Gustav  Frenssen.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  novel  of  exceptional  distinction,  which  may  rank  with  the  very 
best  in  contemporary  literature." — Outlook. 

Tales  of  Rye  Town. 

By  Maud  Stepney  Rawson,  Author  of  "A  Lady  of  the 
Regency,"  &c. 

**  The  best  book  of  short  stories  we  have  read  for  a  year  or  two — 
one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  read." — Morning  Post. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the 
French  Reformation. 

By  Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  "Women  and  Men  of  the 
French  Renaissance,"  "The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes,"  &c. 
Demy  8vo.  with  12  Illustrations,  15s.  net. 
"She  has  displayed  in  the  pages  before  us  the  most  excellent 
qualities  of  temper,  industry,  and  perception,  and  in  her  treatment  of 
an  enigmatic  and  elusive  figure  she  has  neither  ignored  the  complica- 
tions of  her  material  nor  shrunk  from  solving  its  perplexities." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,  Author  of  "  Cottage  Folks,"  &c. 

"  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  has  very  cleverly  worked  out  an  original  idea, 
contriving  her  picture  in  a  perfect  mosaic  of  picturesque  detail.  .  .  . 
The  Baron  strongly  recommends  it  to  those  capable  of  enjoying  a  good 

novel  when  they  get  it." — Punch. 

Penthesilea. 

A  Poem.  By  Laurence  Binyon,  Author  of  "  The  Death  of 
Adam,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Binyon's  gift  of  harmonious  and  ornate  narrative  is  so  peculiar 
and  so  delightful  that  one  cannot  but  wish  that  he  would  one  day 
choose  a  larger  subject,  and  give  us  no  mere  romance,  idyll  or  episode, 
but  a  well-proportioned  epic." — W.  A.,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Japanese  Spirit. 

By  V.  Okakura.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
Meredith.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Its  author  has  mastered  not  only  our  language  but  our  modes  of 
thought  so  thoroughly  that  in  his  pages,  as  Mr.  George  Meredith 
observes,  '  we  get  nearer  to  the  secret  of  this  singular  race  than  we 
have  had  the  chance  of  doing  before.'  " — Times. 


New  6s.  Novels. 


In  Search  of  the  Unknown. 

By  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Para- 
dise," "  Cardigan,"  &c. 

The  Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lovel 

By  Una  L.  Silberrad,  Author  of  "  Petronilla  Heroven,'' 

&c. 

The  Divine  Fire. 

By  May  Sinclair.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Judged  by  almost  every  standard  to  which  a  comedy  like  this 
should  be  referred,  I  find  her  book  the  most  remarkable  that  I  have 
read  for  many  years." — Punch. 


Crittenden. 

By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,"  &x. 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage. 

By  Miriam  Michaelson.  Illustrated. 
"Everyone  is  reading,  or  wanting  to  read,  'In  the  Bishop's 

Carriage.'  " — Academy. 

The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Paths  of  Judgment. 

By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 


Please  write  fop  Complete  Catalogue  and  Announcement  List  and  Prospectuses  of  all  New  Books. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Limited,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


.REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  29  April,  1905. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return\or  to  enter  into  \ 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.    Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  King's  visit  to  Paris  ended  on  Thursday.  All 
has  gone  as  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  all   save  the  , 
excessive  attentions  of  the  journalists,  which  perhaps 
did   not   lack   merriment   so   much  as   sobriety.    A  j 
friendly  informal  visit  of  this  kind  probably  does  more 
in  the  way  of  sowing,  rather  cultivating,  good  feeling  \ 
than  any  number  of  state  ceremonies.    The  King  saw 
M.  Delcasse  three  times.    He  has  also  seen  Prince 
Radolin.    Much  has  been  made  of  this.     No  doubt 
Morocco  turned  up  for  discussion  ;  how  should  it  not  ? 
and  of  course  the  good  feeling  between  England  and 
France.    But  why  make  a  mystery  of  anything  so 
natural  ? 

Among  incidental  effects  of  the  King's  presence  in 
Paris  may  be  reckoned  the  little  sensation  caused  by 
Mr.  McCormick,  the  new  American  Ambassador.  In 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Wednes- 
day he   went   a   little   outside   diplomatic   usage  in 
associating  a  third  nation,  "  the  mother  country  of 
Americans  ",  with  congratulations  on  the  long  friend- 
ship of  France  and  the  United  States.     Paris  and  1 
London  get  the  best  of  American  ambassadors,  who  | 
are  as  a  rule  quite  untypical  American   politicians,  j 
and   Mr.    McCormick   has   already   proved   a  good 
diplomat  as  Ambassador  both  at  Vienna  and  S.  Peters-  \ 
burg.     That   is   perhaps   the   reason  why  his  little  [ 
reference  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement  was  so  much 
bruited.     It  was  a  nicely-turned  compliment  to  the 
King  ;   but  it  was   nothing  more  ;   and  where  was  \ 
M.  Rouvier's  tact  when  he  replied  by  insisting  on  the 
good  efforts  of  France  in  the  first  days  of  the  American 
Republic  ?    It  is  quite  true  that  the  success  of  the 
American  revolution  was  largely  due  to  France  ;  but 
a  reminder  of  the  fact  is  not  the  best  means  of  assist-  i 
ing  the  English  and  American  friendship  which  he  J 
conceives  himself  to  desire. 


The  Tsar's  Ukase,  issued  on  Easter  Sunday,  is  a 
version  of  a  scheme  outlined  some  time  ago  by  M. 
Witte.  Ignorance  of  the  reverence  of  Russians  for  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  and  the  stringency  of  its 
traditional  association  with  the  State  have  made 
English  people  underrate  the  liberality  of  the  conces- 
sion. Among  schismatics  the  "Old  Believers",  who 
are  mostly  Russian  peasants  of  the  most  loyal  tradi- 
tions, and  indeed  all  sectarians  who  do  not  hold 
"  erroneous  doctrines  .  .  .  subject  to  legal  penalties  ", 
are  given  right  to  hold  real  and  personal  property,  and 
the  privilege  of  public  worship,  with  all  that  this  entails. 
Secession  is  no  longer  a  crime,  nor  may  the  children  of 
the  heterodox  be  taken  from  the  custody  of  their  parents. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  their  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  event  of  their  parents  belonging  to  different 
churches.  This  "emancipation  of  dissent"  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  reductions  of  the  disabilities  previously 
in  force  against  Roman  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  and 
Buddhists.  In  the  same  Ukase  certain  arrears  of  taxa- 
tion are  remitted  to  the  peasants  and  great  gratitude 
has  been  expressed. 

Easter-day  in  S.  Petersburg  was  disturbed  by  none 
of  the  Hooligan  outrages  which  the  press,  Russian  and 
foreign,  insisted  on  predicting  ;  and  during  the  week 
the  city  has  been  if  anything  quieter  than  at  any  period 
since  the  first  outbreak.  Moscow  is  not  less  quiet  ; 
and  a  representative  of  the  "Old  Believers"  has  gone 
there  to  make  arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  a 
sum  of  money,  estimated  at  a  vast  amount,  to  be  col- 
lected as  a  thank-offering  for  the  Easter  ukase.  Even 
in  Poland  May-day  itself  was  comparatively  peaceful, 
but  on  the  following  days  strong  coercive  measures 
were  taken  against  the  strikers  in  several  towns,  espe- 
cially Warsaw  and  Lodz.  At  Warsaw  70,000  were  out 
on  strike  ;  and  it  seems  certain,  though  all  accounts  are 
confused  and  partial,  that  the  Cossacks  on  several 
occasions  fired  into  the  crowds,  killing  considerable 
numbers  ;  and  many  instances  of  isolated  cruelty  are 
reported.  The  injuries  to  women  and  children,  in- 
separable from  the  forcible  control  of  crowds,  have 
infuriated  the  strikers  and  their  numbers  make  the 
situation  grave. 

When  the  newspapers  want  a  variation  on  their  theme 
of  the  brutalities  of  autocracy  in  Russia  they  might 
turn  their  attention  to  the  brutalities  of  democracy  in 
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Chicago.  This  latter  city  is  at  present  a  little  more 
of  a  hell  upon  earth  than,  according  to  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  it  by  several  noted  admirers 
of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  it  is  ordinarily.  White 
men  and  negroes  are  taking  advantage  of  a  big 
strike  there  to  indulge  their  racial  hatreds.  That 
seems  to  be  the  real  reason  of  the  terrific 
animosity  with  which  gangs  of  negroes  and  whites 
are  attacking  and  wounding  and  killing  each  other. 
The  negroes  have  made  themselves  specially  hated  by 
enrolling  themselves  as  strike  breakers  ;  a  job  no  doubt 
agreeable  to  them  as  a  means  of  paying  off  old  grudges 
for  lynchings  and  other  amenities  of  the  whites  towards 
them.  The  authorities  as  yet  seem  to  have  let  things 
take  their  course.  When  they  begin  their  duty  of  keep- 
ing order  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  shoot  down 
the  mob  quite  as  determinedly  as  it  is  being  done  in 
Warsaw.  Chicago  has  done  that  before  as  the 
Socialists  know.  And  no  one  here  expressed  any 
horror. 

All  the  world  wonders  at  the  capacity  of  Admiral 
Togo  for  total  disappearance.  But  Marshal  Oyama  is 
hardly  less  successful  at  the  same  feat.  He  is  in  com- 
mand of  three-quarters  of  a  million  men,  and  yet  we 
know  no  more  of  their  disposition  and  movements  than 
is  contained  in  the  unlikely  conjectures  of  Russian 
correspondents.  The  opinion  grows  that  a  large  force 
is  advancing  towards  Kirin  from  the  east  and  Russian 
correspondents  unite  in  foretelling  an  impending 
attempt  to  invest  Vladivostok.  Of  Admiral  Togo  not 
even  the  casual  merchant  ship  has  sent  a  rumour,  and 
very  little  more  is  known  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky. 
A  considerable  part  of  his  fleet  was  sighted  in 
Binkhol  Bay  about  forty  miles  north  of  Kamranh  Bay  ; 
but  whether  he  has  joined  Admiral  Nebogatoff  or 
whether  he  has  remained  off  Indo-China  we  have  no 
single  word  of  information  to  help  even  to  a  conjecture. 
Some  vessels  of  a  third  squadron  have  been  seen  off 
Malacca. 

The  best  proof  of  the  restoration  of  common  sense 
in  regard  to  Morocco  is  given  in  the  quiet  acceptance 
of  Count  von  Tattenbach's  "  military  mission  "  and  his 
own  very  candid  statement  of  intention.  Germany 
desires  to  get  what  she  can  out  of  the  situation.  If 
France  using  the  privilege  given  by  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  can  keep  order  and  restore  financial  equili- 
brium and  generally  do  the  work  she  has  chosen, 
Germany's  efforts  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  back- 
ing of  the  commercial  energy  and  skill  of  her  private 
citizens.  But  if  France  shows  any  inability  to  play  the 
part  of  an  efficient  policeman  Germany  will  have  a 
reason  for  direct  political  action  in  defence  of  her  com- 
mercial interests.  The  last  news  from  Fez  gives  good 
prospect  that  the  trouble  on  the  Algerian  frontier — the 
starting-point  of  French  influence — is  on  the  way  to  be 
settled ;  but  the  difficulty,  which  is  Germany's  oppor- 
tunity, lies  on  the  other  side  of  Morocco  ;  and  further 
developments  depend  more  on  the  state  of  order  in  the 
country  than  on  Count  von  Tattenbach's  interviews  in 
Fez.  It  is  an  astute  proposal  that  Germany  should  lend 
France  a  hand  in  her  police  duties. 

General  Botha  has  published  on  behalf  of  the  head 
committee  of  Het  Volk  an  epitome  of  the  new  Transvaal 
Constitution,  with  a  running  commentary  of  his  own. 
It  is  no  doubt  published  for  the  benefit  both  of  English 
politicians  and  of  the  congress  of  Het  Volk  which  is  to 
meet  in  a  few  weeks.  Of  course  he  has  nothing  good 
to  say  of  the  constitution  which  he  regards  as  anti- 
Dutch  in  all  its  essentials  ;  and  up  to  a  point  his  criticism 
is  perfectly  sound.  As  in  all  forms  of  representative 
government  very  little  real  power  or  independence  is 
allowed  to  the  colony  under  the  constitution.  The 
percentage  of  nominated  members,  who  are  a  quarter 
of  the  whole,  would  almost  certainly  ensure  a  majority 
for  the  Government  and  the  power  of  veto  given  to  the 
High  Commissioner  extends  even  to  financial  matters, 
which  we  are  taught  to  consider  the  special  privilege  of 
the  legislature.  The  privilege  which  the  constitution 
most  certainly  concedes  is  opportunity  for  agitation  ; 
and  this  is  a  compensation  which,  however  much  he 
may  relish  it,  General  Botha  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
acknowledge. 


So  far  as  he  attacks  the  temporary  clauses  of  the 
constitution  General  Botha  has  a  perfectly  clear  and 
logical  position  ;  but  he  gives  away  the  whole  Boer  case 
when  he  shows  his  irritation  at  the  one  permanent 
article.  The  institution  of  equal  electoral  areas  and 
automatic  redistribution,  which  will  survive  the  change 
to  fuller  self-government,  is  so  severe  a  blow  to  Burgher 
supremacy  that  full  responsible  government,  with  the 
High  Commissioner's  veto,  might  safely  have  been 
given.  When  he  talks  of  the  legislature  as  consti- 
tuted being  likely  to  carry  "disastrous  proposals  such 
as  the  ^30,000,000  war  contributions  ",  he  both  pro- 
claims the  typical  Boer  desire  to  evade  an  obligation, 
and  does  not  conceal  his  knowledge  that  the  propor- 
tion of  power  which  the  electoral  system  gives  to 
members  of  towns  and  mining  centres  would  enable 
them  to  carry  such  "disastrous  proposals",  even 
without  the  aid  of  any  elective  members. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Kitchener's  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Gurkhas  who  suffered  at  Dharmsala  will 
be  honourably  responded  to  ;  but  if  there  should  be 
any  deficiency  from  a  full  measure  of  generosity  it 
should  be  made  good  from  public  sources.  The  actual 
obligation  of  Government  to  the  Gurkhas,  as  defined  in 
the  terms  of  enlistment,  extends  only  to  arms  and 
equipment,  and  none  of  the  Indian  funds  will  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  or  their  families.  But  the  moral 
duties  to  the  Gurkhas  are  as  great  now — consider 
Tibet — as  when  they  and  Nicholson  in  a  singularly 
dramatic  skirmish  won  some  of  the  first  actions  in  the 
Mutiny.  Their  losses  at  Dharmsala  were  about  230  ; 
and  they  suffered  so  heavily  because  they  were  in  close 
quarters  in  barracks. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  new  Aliens  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday  without  a  division. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  moved  the  resolution  against  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  sufficient  regard  to 
the  retention  of  the  principle  of  asylum  for  the  victims 
of  persecution.  This  will  no  doubt  be  the  line  of 
the  Opposition  in  Committee  and  the  Government  will 
have  to  guard  against  their  Bill  being  made  ineffective 
by  all  kinds  of  devices  to  protect  this  right  of  asylum. 
1  It  will  be  the  Opposition's  pretext  for  wrecking  this 
year's  proposals  as  they  did  last  year's.  The  clause 
enabling  a  district  to  be  closed  does  not  appear  in 
this  Bill.  This  is  a  serious  omission  ;  but  the 
weakest  point  of  all  is  the  vague  character  of  the 
clauses  dealing  with  those  who  seek  exemption. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  land  conditionally.  It  is 
interesting  that  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  and  the  other 
Liberals  who  have  been  converted  to  this  Bill  are  pre- 
cisely they  whose  constituents  will  be  affected  by  it. 
These  gentlemen  saved  their  Liberal  souls  by  making 
much  of  the  differences  between  this  Bill  and  the  last. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech  on  Friday  on  Mr.  Gray's 
motion  calling  attention  to  the  East  Ham  Council's 
repudiation  of  its  education  duties,  suggested  no  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  He  insisted  however  on  what  is 
clearly  the  common-sense  view  that  a  local  body  cannot 
be  encouraged  to  do  what  East  Ham  has  done  by  any 
special  measures  taken  for  its  relief.  This  would  imme- 
diately throw  all  the  others  in  the  melting  pot ;  and  there- 
fore this  case  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  subject  of  education  reform.  He  spoke  of 
the  contributions  already  made  by  the  State  and  sug- 
gested, as  he  naturally  would,  that  they  were  already 
j  sufficient  ;  but  very  probably  before  long  the  whole 
I  sum  of  education  will  have  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
State. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  an  odd  spectacle  in  the 
House.    Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  to  be  seen  ardently 

J  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  to  draw 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Healy  has  been 
treated  by  the  police.  Mr.  Healy  has  always  been 
treated  very  well  by  the  police,  some  people  declare. 
Did  not  the  police  defend  him  in  one  instance  from  the 
inconvenient  attention  of  Dublin  Parnellites  ?  Besides, 
why  should  Mr.  O'Connor  trouble  to  strike  for  one  who 
is  singularly  capable  of  striking  for  himself?  Next  one 
might  expect  to  hear  of  Mr.  Healy  contributing  a 
column  of  "pars"  about  Duchesses  and  their  Electric 

[  Landauletes  to  the  columns  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  light 
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society  paper.  However,  it  turns  out  that  the  Mr. 
Healy  in  question  is  a  strictly  local  celebrity.  He  is  of 
Dunsey  Island)  and  a  somewhat  ridiculous  naval  expedi- 
tion has  been  fitted  out  for  his  eviction  because  of  some 
paltry  debt.  Two  hundred  police,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
to  evict  because  of  some  debt  of  a  few  sovereigns.  No 
wonder  the  rates  are  so  stiff. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  in  good  vein  at  the  Primrose  League 
meeting  yesterday.  He  struck  just  the  right  note  to 
brace  up  his  hearers  for  the  General  Election,  when- 
ever it  may  come.  The  Opposition  has  miscalculated 
a  good  deal  on  this  interesting  event,  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
references  to  its  volte-face  on  the  Aliens  Bill  and  the 
Agricultural  Rating  Bill  when  it  thought  the  time  was 
at  hand  were  more  effective  than  a  more  formal  de- 
fence. Equally  happy  was  his  glance  at  the  fiscal 
votes  of  censure,  and  his  ironical  supposition  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  must  be  the  criminal  and  himself  the 
obscure  promoter  of  the  fiscal  policy  in  the  Opposition 
fancy.  More  seriously  he  urged  that  the  success  of 
Liberalism  would  revivify  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment. 

What  is  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain?  The 
House,  according  to  Lord  Balcarres,  allows  him  1 1  feet 
by  5.  This  is  coming  rather  near  to  infringement  of 
the  Local  Government  Board's  standard  of  cubic  space. 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  receiving  an  interviewer  in 
his  "slip  of  a  room  ",  they  could  not  have  the  300  feet 
apiece  required  ;  while  a  deputation  would  cause  a  very 
gross  overcrowding  nuisance.  We  commend  this  to 
Lord  Balcarres,  who  is  familiar  of  old  with  these  ques- 
tions of  air  space. 

The  Government  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act. 
The  committee  will  find,  though  we  do  not  say  they 
will  report  it,  that  the  Act  has  been  a  ridiculous 
failure.  You  might  search  industriously  through  whole 
counties  without  finding  a  single  instance  of  the  Act 
being  put  into  force.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land a  small  holder  under  the  Act  is  a  curiosity.  We 
are  sorry  to  rob  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Conservative 
party  of  any  credit  which  may  be  supposed  by  the 
highly  imaginative  to  attach  to  them  in  this  matter  ; 
but  let  them  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
after  all  they  were  driven  into  this  useless  legislation 
by  doctrinaire  Radicals  who  believed  that  an  artificial 
class  of  small  farmers  might  be  created  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament and  would  be  sure  to  vote  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  "squire  and  the  parson".  The  natural  small 
holder  is  a  very  different  product.  He  owes  his 
existence  neither  to  Mr.  Channing  nor  to  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  is  a  strong  success. 

No.  The  Conservative  party  has  not  made  anything 
by  Parliamentary  small  holdings,  and  never  will.  But  it 
has  done  really  great  work,  unworthily  overlooked,  by 
its  Allotment  legislation.  The  Allotment  system  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  rural  legislation  which 
has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  half-century.  We 
are  often  surprised  that  the  Tory  party  does  not  make 
more  parade  of  this  admirable  measure  which  has 
proved  extremely  successful  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Liberals  can  point  to  no  piece  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion for  the  countryside  equal  to  it  in  merit  and  strong 
practical  success.  Let  Captain  Wells  and  his  staff, 
when  they  shower  the  country  with  leaflets  against  the 
general  election,  bear  this  in  mind.  They  are  troubled, 
they  admit,  to  know  how  to  attract  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  agricultural  labourer  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  who  got  him  his  allotments.  Captain  Wells  should 
tell  him. 

Lord  Grimthorpe,  who  died  as  it  were  suddenly 
last  Saturday,  was  a  strange  and  strong  personality. 
As  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  Yorkshire  baronet, 
the  head  of  Beckett's  Bank  at  Leeds,  he  was 
certainly  not  "in  fortune's  Bridewell  whipt  to  the 
laborious  task  of  bread  ".  But  he  had  not  the  art  of 
idleness,  and  he  had  in  him  the  making  of  at  least  four 
successful  careers.  He  might  have  been  a  great 
engineer,  or  a  great  ecclesiastic,  or  a  great  architect : 
he  was  a  great  leader  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  a 
branch  of  the  profession  to  which  his  taste  and  aptitude 


for  mechanics  naturally  directed  him.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  practised  in  the  Committee-rooms  in  the  early 
Victorian  era,  when  the  great  trunk  railways  were  still 
being  promoted,  and  when  huge  incomes  were  made. 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  fees  were  as  large  as  any  and 
larger  than  most  of  them  :  and  when  asked  by  a  friend 
why  he  went  on  toiling  in  wig  and  gown  after  his 
accession  to  the  baronetcy,  he  replied,  "  I  find  it  a  very 
inexpensive  amusement  ". 

In  the  profession  it  is  understood  that  parlia- 
mentary barristers  are  not  necessarily  lawyers,  in  the 
high  sense  of  the  term.  The  Land  Clauses  Act  is 
about  all  the  law  they  need  know  ;  but  they  must  be 
able  to  cross-examine  engineers  and  to  remember  the 
clauses  in  previous  private  bills.  A  great  lawyer  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  was  not ;  but  his  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  his  memory  for  precedents,  and  his  reckless 
wit  gave  him  an  ascendency  over  witnesses  and  com- 
mittees of  which  he  took  full  advantage.  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  fair  to  describe  him  as  a  bully  ;  but  he  was, 
to  parody  a  well-known  line,  "Willing  to  strike  and 
not  afraid  to  wound".  It  was  outside  his  profession 
that  Lord  Grimthorpe's  versatility  showed  itself.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  on  church  architecture,  on  clocks 
watches  and  bells,  and  on  the  odium  theologicum. 
His  salient  qualities  were  contempt  for  authority,  and 
a  determination  to  have  his  own  way.  Some  of  his 
caustic  sayings  are  remembered  by  his  many  relatives. 
To  one  of  his  nephews,  who  had  lost  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment because  of  some  independent  votes  and  speeches, 
Lord  Grimthorpe  said,  "  You  are  not  a  big  enough  man 
to  keep  a  conscience  ".  To  another  nephew,  who 
admitted  his  intention  of  "going  on  the  turf"  he 
growled,  "  You  had  better  be  under  it  "  and  when  com- 
plimented on  this  "  epigram  "  said  he  thought  it  was  an 
"  epitaph  ". 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  to  "another 
place "  as  his  uncle's  heir  creates  a  vacancy  for  the 
Whitby  division  of  Yorkshire.  The  situation  is  one  of 
unusual  interest,  for  the  present  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  an 
uncompromising  free-trader,  while  the  chairman  of  the 
Conservative  Association,  Lord  Feversham,  is  an 
equally  uncompromising  protectionist.  Mr.  Ernest 
Beckett  sat  for  the  Whitby  division  from  1885  till  the 
other  day,  and  in  1895  and  1900  was  returned  without 
a  contest.  When  the  fiscal  question  made  its  appear- 
ance, Mr.  Beckett  took  his  line,  and  Lord  Feversham 
took  his.  The  difference  became  so  serious  that  atone 
time  it  looked  as  if  his  grandson  Lord  Helmsley  would 
run  against  his  nephew.  It  was,  however,  discovered 
that  Mr.  Beckett's  hold  on  the  constituency  was  so 
strong  that  Radicals  as  well  as  Conservative  free- 
traders would  vote  for  him,  and  so  Lord  Helmsley 
became  the  accepted  candidate  for  Thirsk  and  Malton. 
It  is  now  arranged  that  Lord  Grimthorpe's  brother, 
Mr.  Gervase  Beckett,  will  contest  the  division,  which 
will  be  a  happy  solution,  as  he  is  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  will  thus  unite  the  Conservative  party. 
Mr.  Gervase  Beckett  is  an  active  partner  in  the  bank  at 
Leeds,  and  his  knowledge  of  business  will  make  him  a 
fitting  representative  of  a  Yorkshire  constituency. 

The  New  York  "Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab"  still 
remains  a  mystery.  Immense  interest  has  been  taken 
in  the  trial  in  America  as  there  were  all  the  elements  of 
the  theatrical  in  it ;  a  well-known  beautiful  chorus- 
girl,  the  prisoner,  Miss  Nan  Patterson,  a  bookmaker 
who  was  the  murdered  man  and  had  been  the  paramour 
of  the  actress.  Moreover  this  was  the  third  trial, 
the  jury  having  previously  twice  disagreed.  Again  there 
has  been  a  disagreement,  but  there  will  not  be  another 
trial  as  the  prosecution  has  determined  to  do  what  was 
done  in  our  similar  case  of  the  Peasenhall  murder.  Of 
all  the  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  American  trial 
the  most  startling  was  the  assertion  point  blank  to  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  that  he  knew  he  had  no  case. 
If  this  had  happened  in  time,  it  would  have  been  a 
useful  instance  for  Mr.  Choate  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
dinner  the  other  day  to  add  to  his  other  points  of  the 
difference  between  American  Courts  and  our  own. 

Several  incidents  of  the  Easter  holidays  have  helped 
to  stir  the  public  against  motor  cars  ;  and  the  little 
touch  of  drama — it  has  been  called  by  as  big  a  phrase 
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as  tragic  irony — in  the  most  advertised  incident  has  j 
served  to  concentrate  attention  on  it.  In  the  House  on 
Thursday  the  Home  Secretary  was  assaulted  with 
questions  many  of  them  arising  directly  out  of  this 
mishap.  One  concerned  foreign  chauffeurs,  described 
most  unfairly  as  criminal  aliens  ;  one  the  method  of  ! 
insisting  on  the  legal  limit  of  speed  being  observed. 
But  the  danger  does  not  depend  on  abstract  speed. 
It  is  more  dangerous — except  to  the  occupants,  who 
need  not  be  considered — to  drive  at  twelve  miles  past 
an  abrupt  turn  or  through  a  village  than  to  go  at 
thirty-six  on  a  straight  and  lonely  road  ;  and  before 
blackguarding  foreign  chauffeurs  it  would  be  well  to 
see  that  our  roads  were  properly  equipped  with  such 
admirable  signals  as  the  French  have  invented  and  use 
universally.  Forty-five  local  bodies  have  applied, 
though  a  third  of  the  applications  were  withdrawn,  for 
special  powers,  and  it  appears  that  in  two  cases  local 
permission  was  given  to  limit  the  speed  to  five  miles  an 
hour  in  certain  localities.  The  groan  of  alarm  which 
followed  the  confession  that  cars  might  drive  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kew  extracted 
from  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  the  promise  of  an  inquiry. 

The  governing  body  of  Clifton  have  certainly  taken 
as  successor  to  Canon  Glazebrook  the  best  man  in  the 
field.  Mr.  David  received  a  very  urgent  request  to 
stand  for  Repton,  but  felt  at  the  time  that  he  was  hardly 
justified,  so  soon  after  his  appointment,  in  leaving 
Queen's.  His  first  association  with  Repton  masters 
and  boys  was  in  connexion  with  the  school  corps  ;  and 
Clifton,  where  the  corps  is  unusually  popular,  will 
rejoice  in  a  headmaster  who  is  a  keen  soldier  and  excel- 
lent officer — a  don  and  a  good  preacher,  "  sed  miles  ". 

We  wonder  how  several  of  the  leading  daily  papers 
can  consider  that  the  Royal  Academy  makes  inadequate 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  press  at  its 
banquet.  Mixed  up  with  all  the  show  names  on  the 
list,  we  notice  "  The  'Times'  reporter".  What  more 
does  the  press  want?  And  who  is  responsible  for 
this  distinguishing  anonymity  ?  Is  it  some  Hanging 
Committee  whose  business  it  is  to  parade  the  names 
of  the  happy  beings  who  have  been  invited  ;  or  is  it 
"The  'Times'  reporter"  himself  who  would  rather 
not  be  connected  personally  with  the  entertainment? 
We  suppose  that  either  the  Academy  does  not  think  a 
"  Times  "  reporter  worth  naming,  or  that  a  "Times" 
reporter  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  associate  his 
name  with  the  Academy  banquet.  Is  it  a  snub  to  the 
reporter  or  a  snub  to  the  Academy? 

We  remember  against  the  Poet  Laureate  that  he  once 
confessed  to  a  poor  opinion  of  Shelley.  Was  he  having 
a  sly  hit  at  the  same  poet  when,  falling  into  his  old 
leader-writer  vein,  he  told  a  Camberwell  audience  that 
the  wiser  poets  are  "  in  harmony  with  the  conservative 
social  organisation  which  continues  to  commend  itself 
to  the  general  good  sense  of  the  English  people "  ? 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  also  committed  a  sin  against  Mrs. 
Browning  whose  bust  he  was  asked  to  unveil.  How 
she  would  have  hated  to  be  called  "  a  female  writer  "  ; 
and  his  alternative  word  poetess  is  perhaps  worse.  If, 
as  Mr.  Austin  argues,  "great  writers  ....  are  per- 
manently endeared  to  mankind  by  the  humanity  and 
universality  of  their  imagination  ",  they  should  be  free 
from  aggressive  insistence  on  a  sex  termination. 
"  Poet  "  is  quite  good  enough  a  word  for  Mrs. 
Browning,  but  for  Mr.  Austin  we  prefer  Laureate 
without  the  poet. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should  start 
a  subscription  to  relieve  the  "Times"  of  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  writing  up  Hudson's  Soap  Powder, 
Boots  the  Cash  Chemist,  and  sundry  other  shopkeepers. 
It  is  certainly  a  hard  case,  but  before  relief  we  think  it 
should  be  examined  and  reported  on  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Probably  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  for  instance,  would  object,  urging  that  a  paper 
which  throws  its  weight  on  the  side  of  drug  companies, 
which  may  be  so  many  quacks,  against  the  stricter 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's 
Bill  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  relief.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  a  leading  article  in  the  "  Times  "  on  this  matter, 
which  is  one  of  real  public  interest.  Would  it  agree 
with  the  "  notes  "  of  their  advertising  staff? 


PAUL  PRY  AND  THE  ENTENTE  CORDIALE. 

IT  is  difficult  to  read  without  a  smile  the  comments 
of  our  newspapers,  especially  those  which  used  to 
be  described,  most  justly,  as  the  "  heavy  dailies  ",  on 
the  movements  of  the  King  in  Paris.     With  bated 
breath,  as  it  were,  they  suggest  tremendous  ulterior 
consequences  of  the  most  natural  incidents.   They  bless 
the  King  for  all  the  good  he  is  doing  for  us  in  France, 
not  in  the  language  or  the  style  of  the  courtier,  which 
has  in  it  something  of  grace  and  something  of  the 
grand,  but  with  the  obsequious  attitude  of  the  Court 
flunkey.    At  the  same  time  to  assert  their  sturdy  British 
independence,  they  throw  in  from  time  to  time  a  number 
of  constitutional  texts,  reminding  his  Majesty  that  he  can 
only  represent  the  will  of  the  free  and  mighty  English 
people.  The  whole  attitude  of  these  papers  is  a  blend  of 
the  toady  and  the  "  swaggart  "  (a useful  "portmanteau 
word "  of  which  Humpty  Dumpty  might  have  been 
proud).     It  is  a  common  blend  of  character  in  a 
democracy.    Yet  one  might  reasonably  look  for  a  more 
tasteful  way  of  discussing  such  matters  in  at  least 
the  more  reputable  portion  of  our  press.     But  in  fact 
"  Reynolds'  Newspaper  ",  to  take  a  robust  instance, 
however  much  we  may  differ  from  the  views  expressed, 
discusses  kings   and  princes  in   a   tone   much  less 
offensive  and  in  a  far  better  literary  style.    There  is 
just  the  difference  between  the  intelligent  working- 
man  and  the  middle-class  vulgarian.    But  why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  referring  in  a  respectful,  yet 
simple  unaffected  way  to  the  doings  of  our  King  ? 
Certainly   no  one   could  show   that  way  more  per- 
fectly than  the   King  himself.    How  he  must  loathe 
the   newspapers,  when   he   reads,    if  he  does  read, 
their  praises  of  him.    It  does  not  require  as  able  a 
man  as  King  Edward  to  see  that  the  praise  is  at 
bottom  a  peculiarly  offensive  form  of  insolence. 

There  is  no  need  to  complain  very  seriously  of  the 
journalist's  itch  to  make  a  great  political  event  of 
every  "  royal  movement  ".  Kings  are  important  people, 
and  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  expect  a  journalist  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  magnify,  or  colour  very  highly, 
in  effect  untruly,  the  significance  of  any  act  or  word  of 
an  admittedly  great  personage.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  journalistic  gloss  does  any  political  mischief.  It  is 
easily  seen  through.  Internationally  there  is  but  one 
thing,  and  that  an  obvious  thing,  to  say  about 
the  King's  visit  to  Paris.  A  sovereign  does  not 
make  a  considerable  stay,  and  in  a  markedly  free 
and  unconventional  way,  in  the  capital  of  a  country 
whose  relations  with  his  own  kingdom  are  strained  ; 
and  when  he  does  make  a  visit  of  this  nature,  he  neces- 
sarily emphasises  and  increases  the  friendly  feeling 
of  the  two  countries  one  to  another.  And  King 
Edward  VII.  would  know  how  to  improve  such  an  occa- 
sion to  better  effect  than  most  princes.  That  he  should 
have  a  friendly  conversation  with  M.  Delcasse  was  only 
natural.  There  is  really  nothing  in  the  whole  matter  to 
make  a  mystery  about ;  or  to  discuss  solemnly. 

If  the  French  and  the  English  public  do  not  see  this, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  King  :  he  has  done 
all  he  could  to  give  them  their  cue.  It  is  very  hard 
on  a  man  (and  the  King  tried  to  explain  to  the  press 
of  Paris  that  he  really  is  a  man  as  well  as  a  King) 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  take  a  holiday  and  enjoy 
himself  quietly  like  other  people.  If  he  could  not 
expect  in  the  crowd  quite  the  fine  feeling  that  would 
treat  him  simply  as  any  other  man,  he  might  at  any 
rate  hope  not  to  be  dogged  by  journalists  all  his  time. 
From  France  we  look  for  fine  taste,  and  none,  we  are 
sure,  will  regret  more  than  the  gentlemen  of  France 
that  the  King  of  England  should  have  had -to  deprecate 
offensively  insistent  attention  on  the  part  of  certain 
Frenchmen.  To  say  that  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman 
exclude  such  conduct  would  be  irrelevant.  But  the 
French  journalist  does  not  lack  wit,  and,  if  he 
really  cared  for  that  good  feeling  between  French 
and  English  people  he  is  so  eloquent  about,  he 
would  know  that  to  obtrude  himself  upon  King 
Edward  when  he  was  not  wanted,  in  spite  of  a 
most  good-humouredly  expressed  suggestion  that  he 
should  make  himself  a  little  more  scarce,  was  not  the 
way  to  promote  a  cordial  understanding  of  any  kind. 
If  any  tell  us  that  these  Paul  Prys  thought  that  by 
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photographing  the  King,  not  necessarily  with  a  camera, 
in  every  attitude  at  every  moment,  at  home  and  with- 
out, they  were  expressing  the  touchingly  benevolent 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  people  for  our  Sovereign, 
that  it  was  all  evidence  not  of  idle  and  ill-mannered 
curiosity  but  of  deep  affection,  we  must  ask  them  to 
take  that  story  to  some  other  country  than  France.  It 
might  be  true  of  a  very  dull-witted  nation,  but  not  of 
the  people  of  the  nimblest  intellect,  unless  perhaps  we 
except  the  Irish,  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  lecture  the  French  on 
their  manners  or  indeed  on  anything ;  preaching  to  other 
countries  is  odious.  We  prefer  to  mind  our  own 
business.  We  were  inclined  at  first  to  say  nothing 
about  the  whole  matter  ;  but  foreign  attention  to  the 
English  King  is  every  Englishman's  business  after  all, 
and  this  particular  matter  has  a  very  pertinent  moral  for 
us  and  for  our  press.  Otherwise  we  should  have  been 
too  mindful  of  the  proverb  about  stones  and  glass  houses 
to  venture  even  to  mention  an  instance  of  failure  in  good 
taste  on  the  part  of  Frenchmen.  Frenchmen  might  well 
remind  us  of  the  good  taste  of  some  of  our  members 
of  Parliament  who,  when  entertained  recently  by  some 
of  the  famous  wine-growers  of  Bordeaux,  declined  the 
wine  of  the  country,  some  of  the  choicest  wines  in  the 
world  being  put  before  them  in  the  truest  sense  of 
compliment,  and  called  for,  what  was  not  offered, 
whisky-and-soda.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  more 
than  a  very  few  did  this  thing,  but  some  certainly  did. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  their  names  were  not  carefully 
preserved  that  they  might  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
classical  instances  of  sheer,  undiluted,  core-through 
British  vulgarity. 

The  King's  expressed  dislike  of  the  excessive  attention 
of  these  journalists  should  be  remembered  here  at  least 
as  much  as  across  the  Channel.  For  one  thing,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  for  English  papers  when  reporting 
these  errors  in  taste  to  content  themselves  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  sort  of  thing  the  King  objected  to, 
and  refrain  from  reproducing  for  the  pleasure  of  Eng- 
lish curiosity  the  precise  minutise  the  King  resented? 
When,  for  instance,  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  expos- 
tulates against  a  Paris  paper  for  reporting  that  the  King 
had  for  breakfast  .  .  .  (the  "Times  "  here  inserted  all  the 
items),  is  it  not  plain  that  the  "  Times  "  is  merely  repeat- 
ingthe  French  journalist's  offence  ?  The  love  of  knowing 
everything  about  the  details  of  public  persons'  private 
lives,  from  the  King  down  to  a  professional  cricketer, 
is  a  prurient  itch  that  ought  to  be  snubbed.  There 
are  of  course  plenty  of  public  persons  who  like  and 
encourage  this  curiosity  about  themselves  ;  but,  how- 
ever numerous,  they  are  only  the  baser  sort.  All 
decent  public  men  loathe  it  absolutely.  Now  that  the 
King  has  expressed  his  feeling  openly,  anyone  who 
offends  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  made  an  outcast. 
The  difficulty  is  that,  if  the  offender  is  a  press-man, 
there  will  be  too  often  nothing  to  cast  him  out  from. 


THE  ADVENT  OF   REFORMS  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  sinister  prognostications  and  anticipations,  that 
were  half-wishes,  of  critical  disturbances  during 
the  Russian  Easter,  and  on  the  1st  May,  when  is  held 
the  yearly  International  Social  Democratic  Festival, 
have  after  all  not  been  realised.  Russia  proper,  in  fact, 
generally  speaking  is  internally  in  a  more  peaceful 
frame  of  mind  at  present  than  it  has  been  since  the 
notable  outbreak  in  S.  Petersburg,  and  the  only  occur- 
rences that  have  marred  the  festivities  of  the  country's 
great  national  holiday  have  culminated  in  Poland,  the 
nest  of  revolutionary  anti-socialists  and  so-called 
Nationalists,  who,  however,  are  all  of  them  practically 
aliens.  The  lamentable  sacrifice  of  innocent  life  at 
Warsaw  has  once  more  been  caused  solely  by  the 
unwarrantable  procedure  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
which  has  egged  on  the  people  to  set  aside  the  public 
warning  of  the  authorities  that  they  would  put  down 
with  military  severity  any  sign  of  a  revolutionary 
movement.  We  are  told  by  the  artists  or  inventors  of 
such  news  that  the  disgraceful  attack  of  the  soldiers 
at  Warsaw  and  the  slaughter  which  ensued  were 
entirely  unprovoked  by  the  processionists.  Yet  what 
greater  provocation  would  these  agents  provocateurs 
desire  than  a  concerted  plan   of  bomb-throwing  in 


the  streets,  organised  processions  in  crowds,  waving 
"red  flags",  and  singing  revolutionary  songs?  But 
— in  spite  of  the  mischief  and  harm  done  by  these 
active  sympathisers  and  abettors  of  revolutionary 
malefactors  who  are  goaded  to  acts  inviting  blood- 
shed by  such  teachers  as  "  Father  "  Gappon  and 
Maxim  Gorki — the  quiet  workers  for  reform  have 
remained  unshaken  in  their  faith  and  conviction  of 
obtaining  a  favourable  consideration  of  their  pro- 
gramme by  the  Tsar.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  per- 
sistent "  red  flag  "  demonstrations  inviting,  if  not 
challenging,  the  authorities  to  fire  upon  "  innocent 
women  and  children,"  the  present  advent  of  reforms 
would  probably  have  come  long  ago.  Few  can  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  latest 
ukase  of  the  Tsar,  in  the  vastness  of  the  changes  they 
are  destined  to  bring  forth.  Judging  from  information 
we  have,  the  final  resolve  of  Nicholas  II.  is  the  outcome 
of  months  of  careful  weighing  of  arguments  and  of 
protracted  consultations  with  the  two  opposing  camps  ; 
now  with  the  reactionaries  headed  by  Pobedonostsev, 
now  with  the  reformers  supported  by  de  Witte.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  innovations  obviously  could  not  be 
introduced  before  liberty  of  conscience  and  emancipa- 
tion from  outlawry  by  edict  of  the  Church  had  been 
conceded.  Until  last  week  some  ten  to  twelve  millions 
of  dissenters  were  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
which  in  Russia  means  liability  to  ostracism.  It 
means  that  their  marriages  were  illegal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  State,  their  children  registered  as  illegitimate. 
The  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  rigorously  set  them 
down  on  the  official  record  as  lost  sheep  of  the  true  fold- 
By  the  enforced  retirement  of  Pobedonostsev  bureau- 
cracy has  unmistakably  received  the  first  blow  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tsar  himself. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  axe  has  at  last  fallen  at  the 
root  of  the  chief  obstruction  to  Russia's  social  progress 
and  reform.  Until  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Church, 
"this  bureaucratic  institution  of  the  State",  to  use 
de  Witte's  own  words,  and  its  autocratic  administration 
were  brought  within  certain  limits  and  confined  to  its 
spiritual  sphere,  no  social  reforms  could  take  place 
of  universal  benefit  to  the  people.  It  was  de  Witte 
who  proposed  to  the  Tsar  to  free  the  Church  from  the 
meshes  of  the  bureaucracy  and  after  much  patient  labour 
and  endless  waiting  he  has  at  last  received  the  Tsar's 
consent.  After  a  consultation  between  the  Minister 
and  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop,  it  was  decided  to 
draw  up  a  programme  of  reform  containing  six  demands. 
The  chief  of  these  clauses  was  a  provision  for  the  return 
to  the  ancient  primitive  principle  of  Church  government 
by  council,  annulled  by  the  great  Transformer  of  Russia, 
— the  Tsar  Peter.  Another  clause  was  the  right  of 
electing  a  Patriarch  who  should  represent  the  entire 
Russian  Church  and  be  guided  by  the  permanent 
ecclesiastical  council  of  twelve.  Here  we  have  a 
fundamental  reform  issuing,  not  as  in  France  and  the 
democratic  West  from  the  State  Government,  but  out 
of  the  Church  itself.  A  remarkable  consistency  certainly 
in  orthodox  autocratic  Russia. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  Easter  His  Majesty  sent  for 
the  Director  of  Affairs  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
and  on  the  Thursday,  after  a  final  lengthened  consulta- 
tion, he  wrote  the  single  word  "  Nicolai  "  at  the  foot 
of  the  ukase,  making  religious  freedom  and  religious 
toleration  for  all  his  subjects  throughout  his  vast 
Empire  an  accomplished  fact.  Thus  ended  the  duel 
between  the  Arch  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  and 
de  Witte.  To  say — as  does  a  special  correspondent 
of  one  of  our  London  dailies — "that  the  incredible  has 
happened — the  first  fruits  of  Russia's  revolution  have 
ripened  ..."  is  either  to  lie  or  to  be  ludicrously 
ignorant.  Probably  it  is  ignorance.  It  is  simply 
to  slander  Nicholas  II.  and  to  disparage  the  patriotic 
action  of  de  Witte  and  his  associates.  In  spite  of  the 
frequent  rumours  to  the  contrary,  it  is  now  evident 
that  de  Witte's  influence  on  the  Emperor's  plans  for 
the  gradual  regeneration  of  the  country  has  never 
waned.  Another,  and  not  the  least  beneficent,  con- 
cession that  has  been  granted  by  the  Tsar  at  the 
instigation  of  de  Witte  and  his  adherents  is  the  remis- 
sion of  the  arrears  of  taxation  due  by  the  village 
communes  on  account  of  the  peasants,  dating  back 
to  1857,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ,the  n©.t 
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insignificant  sum  of  75,000,000  roubles.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discount  the  intrinsic  considera- 
tion of  this  concession  by  a  statement  that  "the 
amount  remitted  to  the  peasantry  sounds  imposing, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  appraise  the  practical  benefit  of 
the  boon  without  information  as  to  the  total  of  their 
-indebtedness  to  the  State  and  of  the  prospect  which 
existed  of  securing  the  arrears  that  have  been  wiped 
out  ".  It  is  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  peasantry 
do  not  and  never  will  possess  the  means  of  discharging 
this  debt  to  the  State,  the  gift  is  but  a  mockery. 
Without  entering  now  into  the  financial  facts  of  the 
case,  we  point  out  that  the  moral  influence  and  the 
prospective  benefits  of  this  gracious  act  are  a  valuable 
asset.  It  is  clear,  as  we  have  already  suggested  on 
a  previous  occasion,  that  the  ex-Finance  Minister  is 
still  persevering  in  his  amended  fiscal  policy  of  tapping 
Russia's  chief  source  of  income,  namely  her  agricultural 
resources,  instead  of  forcing  her  industrial  capabilities 
by  protection,  inflated  tariffs,  and  the  influx  of  foreign 
capital.  The  programme  of  further  and  more  sub- 
stantial economic  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry, 
which  will  in  all  likelihood  include  a  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  land,  is  evidently  being  reserved  for 
manipulation  by  a  committee  of  delegates,  or  Zemstvo, 
or  advisory  council  not  yet  determined,  a  matter  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  M.  Bouluiguin's 
Commission. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Emperor's  concessions  has  been  strongly  animadverted 
upon  in  various  quarters.  The  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions which  affected  schismatics  and  dissenters  from 
the  Orthodox  Church  never  touched  or  in  any  way 
affected  the  Jews,  who  have  always  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  the  doctrine  and  customs  of  their  religion  ;  and  they 
possess  the  rights  of  ordinary  citizens.  The  only 
restriction  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  been 
the  obligation  to  reside  and  trade  in  certain  districts 
allocated  to  them  by  the  authorities.  Consequently 
the  present  removal  of  grievances  which  are  essentially 
of  an  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  character  can  be  of  no 
special  advantage  to  the  Jews.  The  largest  and  most 
loyal  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  Church 
are  the  Starro-Verruy — Old  Believers.  These  seceded 
from  the  orthodox  ritual,  mainly  owing  to  the  bureau- 
cratic influence  and  police  supervision  pervading  its 
administrative  faculty.  They  have  been  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities  granted 
by  the  Emperor's  Imperial  decree.  The  issue  of 
the  Tsar's  ukase,  coinciding  with  Russia's  greatest 
annual  fete-day,  has  enabled  these  loyal  subjects  to 
celebrate  the  Easter  services  in  their  churches  in  their 
own  way.  The  cemetery  and  altars  belonging  to  them 
at  Moscow,  which  had  been  closed  for  forty-nine  years, 
were  unsealed  in  the  presence  of  the  local  authorities. 
After  the  midnight  service,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police  and  Prince  Galitzin,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Emperor,  the  worshippers  knelt  before  the  Prince 
and  begged  him  to  convey  their  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
their  Sovereign.  Slowly,  but  surely,  Russia  is  ad- 
vancing. Not,  however,  on  the  road  of  Western 
emancipation,  but  within  the  boundary  of  her  own 
ancient  historical  landmarks  and  traditions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  foreign  elements  introduced  by  Peter 
the  Great  are  gradually  falling  to  pieces,  revealing  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  Slav  country  as  of  old. 


SHOEING  THE  CHINESE  GOOSE. 

THE  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  improve  the  Chinese 
fiscal  and  administrative  system  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  as  ineffective,  so  far,  as  the  efforts  to 
reform  the  clergy  of  his  day  which  Skelton  satirised  in 
the  well-known  couplet — 

"  What  hath  laymen  to  doe,  The  gray  gose  to  shoe  ?  " 
Readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  *  may  not  have  been 
altogether  surprised  by  recent  complaints  ;  for,  while 
recognising  the  care  with  which  Sir  James  Mackay 
and  his  colleagues  had  scheduled  grievances  and  re- 
quirements, we  pointed  out,  at  the  time,  that  the  new 

*  Saturday  Review,  19  April,  19  July,  2  August,  1  November, 
1902. 


treaty  recapitulated  much  that  had  been  conceded  pre- 
viously— on  paper — but  had  failed  to  materialise,  and 
found  ourselves  wondering  whether  it  would  be  more 
effective  than  other  agreements  that  had  gone  before. 
The  creation  of  bonded  warehouses,  for  instance,  and 
the  cashing  of  drawback  certificates  had,  we  remarked, 
found  place  in  a  convention  negotiated  by  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  in  1869,  which  was  shipwrecked  over  the 
very  question  of  inland  taxation  with  which  Sir  James 
Mackay  had  been  struggling  anew.  The  Tsung-li 
Yamen  had  promised,  at  that  same  time,  to  set  about 
framing  a  code  of  law  in  harmony  with  European 
principles  of  legislation  ;  but,  though  the  promise  was 
renewed  in  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876,  nothing  had 
been  done  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Even  the  promise  to 
take  part  in  a  joint  commission  (if  such  were  formed)  to 
investigate  the  missionary  question  represented  practi- 
cally the  revival  of  a  request  made  by  Prince  Kung,  in 
1 87 1,  in  a  memorandum  enumerating  the  very  grievances 
alleged  among  motives  for  the  Boxer  outbreak.  Nothing 
came  of  it  then,  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that 
nothing  would  come  of  it  now.  Even  the  currency 
question  was  raised  though  not  pressed  to  an  issue  in 
1868,  and  again,  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Chefoo,  in  1876.  This  is,  however,  really 
the  first  time  China  has  bound  herself  to  "  provide  for 
a  uniform  national  coinage ",  &c,  as  she  does  in 
Art.  II.  ;  and  Lord  Percy  stated  recently,  in  answer  to 
a  question  in  Parliament,  that  the  Board  of  Revenue 
had  actually  memorialised  the  Throne,  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  general  mint  at  Tientsin  for  the 
purpose.  Even  this  is  two  years  after  the  ratification, 
and  nearly  three  years  after  the  signature,  of  the 
treaty ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Viceroy  Chang 
Chi-tung  has  memorialised  strenuously  against  the 
concomitant  scheme  for  placing  China  on  a  gold  basis 
propounded,  for  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Jenks. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  result  of 
Chang's  opposition  will  be  fatal  ;  nor  would  it  con- 
stitute an  infraction  of  the  treaty  if  it  were,  since  that 
calls  simply  for  "  a  uniform  national  coinage"  ;  but  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  monetary  history  of  China 
will  be  surprised  at  his  objection  to  "a  proposal  to 
strike  new  silver  coins  and  arbitrarily  cause  their  value 
to  stand  at  a  ratio  of  32  to  1  ".  Fixity  of  exchange  has 
been  attained  in  India,  though  not  every  one  feels  con- 
fident that  a  day  of  reckoning  may  not  some  day  come 
for  a  coin  worth  about  \od.  which  is  made  to  pass  foi- 
ls. 4d.  But  conditions  that  are  attainable  under  a 
strong  centralised  Government  like  that  of  India  assume 
a  different  aspect  in  a  loosely  knit  empire  consisting 
really  of  satrapies  possessing,  every  one  of  them,  a 
large  degree  of  financial  and  administrative  independ- 
ence. Chinese  experiments  in  currency  date,  as  we 
have  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  from  a  day  when  our 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  been  dressing  chiefly  in 
woad.  We  saw  it  stated  somewhere,  not  long  ago, 
that  they  had  never  had  gold  coinage,  but  gold  yi  were 
current  in  the  time  of  Mencius,  376-289  B.C.  Attempts 
to  establish  a  state  currency  on  a  genuine  basis 
were  made,  200  years  later,  but  the  coinage  was  so 
counterfeited  and  clipped  that  it  had  to  be  suppressed  ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  rock  on  which 
experiment  after  experiment  failed.  It  is  after  trying 
every  kind  of  monetary  experience,  in  short — from  iron 
to  gold  and  silver,  and  from  copper  to  paper  and  skin — 
that  the  Chinese  have  come,  apparently,  to  regard  so 
much  weight  of  pure  metal  as  the  safest  medium  of 
exchange.  The  substitution  of  a  regular  and  uniform 
currency  for  the  present  incongruous  and  unwieldy 
system  would  be  an  immeasurable  boon,  of  course, 
to  everyone  except  the  classes  who  -  find  their 
profit  in  the  complication  ;  though  whether  it  will  be 
easily  attained  through  the  medium  of  a  state  mint 
may  be  open  to  doubt.  Chang  Chi-tung  recognised  the 
need  by  setting  up  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  Chinese 
dollars,  fifteen  years  ago,  at  Canton  ;  and  he  is  coin- 
ing freely  still  at  Wuchang.  His  example  has  been 
followed  at  more  than  one  provincial  capital  ;  and 
complaint  is  now  made  that  enormous  quantities  of 
copper  are  being  minted  at  these  establishments,  in 
disregard  of  the  treaty  provision  for  "a  uniform 
national  coinage  ".  But  here  we  are  again  in  presence 
of  a  custom  which  it  might  be  wiser  to  utilise  than 
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antagonise.  Opposition  enough  will  have  to  be 
encountered  from  shroffs,  hankers,  officials  and,  not 
least,  tax-collectors  who  one  and  all  extract  profit  from 
existing  conditions.  Might  it  not  he  wiser  to  begin  by 
requiring  all  the  provincial  mints  to  assimilate  their 
standards,  instead  of  adding  to  the  sum  of  hostility 
hy  trying  to  deprive  them  forthwith  of  an  admitted 
privilege  ? 

"Recognising  that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  country 
to  develop  its  mineral  resources,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  attract  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  capital,"  the 
Chinese  Government  undertook  "with  all  expedition 
and  earnestness  to  go  into  the  question  of  mining  rules 
and — selecting  from  the  Rules  of  Great  Britain,  India 
and  other  countries  regulations  which  seem  applicable 
to  the  conditions  of  China" — to  "  initiate  and  conclude 
revision  of  her  existing  regulations"  within  a  year. 
That  is,  as  Mr.  Brenan  lately  remarked  (in  his  lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Arts),  just  the  sort  of  fine-sounding 
obligation  that  the  Chinese  like  entering  into  ;  "  for 
they  think  that  the  chief  value  of  a  Treaty  article  is  its 
elegant  phraseology,  and  have  come  to  believe  that  we, 
too,  set  as  great  store  by  the  shadow  as  the  substance". 
Mining  regulations  framed  in  the  spirit  indicated  are, 
at  any  rate,  yet  to  seek.  The  Chinese  state,  we  learn 
from  Earl  Percy,  that  regulations  have  been  drawn 
up,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  provincial 
authorities  before  they  can  be  finally  settled.  And  not 
only  is  the  promise  unfulfilled  but  (according  to  the 
"Times"  correspondent)  "native  officials  in  the  interior 
do  not  hesitate  to  issue  proclamations  forbidding  the 
opening  of  mines  in  which  foreigners  are  interested  ". 
The  hostility  is  an  expression  measurably,  no  doubt, 
of  dislike  to  foreign  intrusion — measurably  also  of  the 
official  fondness  for  having  a  finger  in  every  pie  which 
foreigners  resent  when  they  are  concerned.  But  here 
we  are  again  in  presence  of  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
with  the  provinces,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  regulations 
could  be  arranged  locally  with  viceroys  or  governors 
more  easily  than  by  imposition  from  Peking  ;  though 
Imperially-approved  regulations,  establishing  on  broad 
lines  the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  Treat)',  will  be 
useful  for  reference  and  support.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising, however,  that  a  Government  which  has  to  take 
into  consideration  claims  such  as  those  advanced  by 
Germany  in  Shantung  should  find  difficulty  in  settling  a 
general  text. 

The  Conservancy  of  the  Shanghai  river  (Hwong-pu) 
was  arranged  for  in  the  Protocol  of  Peking,  so  it  is 
less  surprising  that  the  familiar  blunder  should  have 
been  made  of  setting  Peking  to  do  Provincial  work. 
The  Shanghai  river  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Nan- 
king; and  it  might  surely,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
time,  "  have  been  possible  to  arrange  for  its  improve- 
ment without  irritating  the  great  Viceroy  who  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  the  Lower  Yangtze  from 
the  outbreak  and  massacre  designed  by  the  Court  ". 
Nor  was  the  error  one  of  principle  alone.  We  are 
accustomed  to  much  from  Peking  ;  but  anything  more 
ponderously  complicated  and  unworkable  than  the 
scheme  elaborated  in  Annexe  17  even  the  authors  of 
the  Protocol  could  hardly  produce.  Liu  Kun-yi  met 
the  case  by  refusing  to  move.  It  was  nearly  three  years 
later  that  his  successor  got  the  wheel  out  of  the  rut 
by  offering  to  do  the  work  himself.  Shanghai  was 
naturally  pleased,  and  entered  into  pourparlers  which 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  practical  scheme.  The 
consent  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  had  to  be  asked, 
and  one  might  have  thought  they  would  thankfully 
acquiesce.  But  a  protocol  transmutes  even  river  mud, 
apparently,  into  high  political  matter.  The  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  "the  Representatives  of  the  signa- 
tory Powers  of  the  final  Protocol"  were  "pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  negotiations  with  the  same 
end  in  view  had  already  been  in  progress  for  several 
months  with  the  Chinese  Government  [and  had  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement]  which  only  awaited  the 
approval  of  the  Governments  concerned  ".  Nor  was 
this  all.  Moved  by  a  legitimate  curiosity,  Shanghai 
people  ventured  to  ask  whether  it  might  be  informed 
what  these  new  proposals  were.  Was  there  ever 
such  indiscretion  ?  "  As  diplomatic  usage  does  not 
permit "  (they  were  told)  "of  publishing  the  details 
of  negotiations  between  governments  before  their  con- 


clusion, the  representatives  of  the  Powers  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  authorised  to  communicate  the  terms 
of  the  proposals  in  question  until  they  have  been 
approved  hy  their  respective  Governments  as  well  as  bj 
the  Chinese  Government."  Things  "happen"  however 
in  China  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  text  — or  what 
purports  to  be  the  text — has  found  its  way  into  the 
Shanghai  press.  It  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon 
that  attached  to  the  Protocol,  but  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism still  that  it  omits  to  indicate  the  Viceroy  as 
ultimately  responsible  ;  conveying  the  impression  that 
the  officials  named  are  to  act  rather  as  delegates  of 
Peking.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  his  approval 
has  been  secured,  and  that  nothing  will  occur  now  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  a  project  which  has  been 
agitated  for  years. 

The  opening  of  Inland  Waterways  to  navigation  by 
small  steamers  was  obtained  by  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
in  1898  ;  everybody  expecting  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  tow,  and  carry  cargo,  and  do  generally 
what  steamers  are  supposed  to  do  in  the  West.  That 
expectation  was  disappointed  chiefly  because  the  inr 
novation  threatened  provincial  privileges  of  inland 
taxation  ;  so  Art.  X.  provided  for  new  rules,  which 
were  actually  annexed  to  the  treaty.  But  a  recent 
letter  from  Shanghai  says  they  still  "don't  work: 
every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  our  way  "  ;  and  a  protest, 
addressed  to  Lord  Lansdowne  from  Shanghai,  expressly 
names  this  as  one  of  the  stipulations  which  the  Chinese 
authorities  "actively  oppose".  It  is  hardly  fair,  per- 
haps, to  adduce  the  question  of  Lekin,  because  it 
was  provided  that  Art.  VIII.  should  come  into  force 
only  when  all  the  Powers  had  signified  their  acceptance 
of  its  provisions.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  in  view  of  con- 
ditions which  we  explained  three  years  ago,  that  its 
incidence  is  in  the  meantime  being  aggravated,  or  that 
the  "Consumption  Tax"  which  was  commended  as  an 
alternative  is  being  levied  as  well  !  The  Chinese 
Government  was  asked,  some  time  ago,  how  it  pur- 
posed proceeding  in  the  collection  of  that  tax,  and 
replied  with  commendable  gravity  that  the  question 
was  premature,  as  the  Article  had  not  yet  come  into 
force.  A  Shanghai  correspondent  writes — "  we  know 
now  what  Consumption  Tax  is  and  how  it  will  be 
levied — just  as  much  as  the  Chinese  like,  and  wherever 
it  suits  them  "  ! 


THE  LATEST  ALIENS  BILL. 

WHAT  remains  of  opposition  to  the  Government 
Aliens  Bill  is  now  based  at  least  on  intelligible 
grounds,  even  if  we  may  not  admit  the  cogency  of  the 
criticism.  So  far  has  the  subject  advanced  in  recent 
years  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  Mr.  Balfour 
defending  the  principle  of  the  Bill  merely  stated  a 
truism.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  the  sort  of  person  to 
lay  solemn  stress  on  the  obvious.  He  must  have  felt 
that  there  still  lingered  an  old  superstition  of  the 
peculiar  obligation  or  peculiar  glory,  as  some  people 
have  considered  it,  of  the  British  Islands  to  admit  all 
comers  with  indiscriminating  hospitality  to  their  shores. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  memories  and 
associations  connected  with  the  freeing  of  slaves  when 
our  courts  held  that  once  a  slave  touched  British  soil 
they  would  afford  no  help  to  his  master  to  reduce  him 
to  his  servitude.  Then  until  recent  years  we  were 
extremely  rigid  about  admitting  the  right  of  foreign 
countries  to  the  extradition  of  their  criminals.  It 
appears  also  that  there  was  not  any  generally  admitted 
common  law  right  in  the  Crown  to  deport  suspected 
or  marked  aliens.  Sentiment  strengthened  these  legal 
traditions  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  such  foreigners 
as  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
therefore  well  advised  to  start  the  defence  with  the 
theoretic  principle  that  it  is  a  final  and  indestructible 
right  of  every  free  community  to  decide  who  is  to  be 
added  from  outside  and  under  what  conditions.  The 
countries  that  have  been  settled  by  emigrants  from 
our  own  shores  came  to  this  conclusion  before  our- 
selves. America  and  all  our  colonies,  whose  people 
took  the  British  common  law  to  their  new  homes, 
had  all  the  instincts  of  the  Britons  they  left  behind 
them,  but  they  have  long  ago  exercised  the  ethical  or 
political  right  Mr.  Balfour  laid  down  ;  and  they  have 
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their  immigration  laws  as  drastic,  if  not  more  drastic, 
than  the  Bill  which  is  founded  on  their  models.  We 
may  take  it  that  we  ourselves  have  at  last  reached  this 
point,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to  assert  that  there  is 
assent  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
proposition  that  we  have  a  moral  right  to  decide  whom 
we  shall  admit  to  our  fold  and  under  what  conditions. 
The  question  is  henceforth  reduced  to  this  :  Does  the 
Bill  lay  down  any  extravagant  or  excessive  require- 
ments from  those  who  design  to  become  British  citizens 
or  to  live  amongst  us  as  aliens? 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  cavilling  amongst  those 
who  are  determined  to  cut  down  the  Bill  to  its  smallest 
proportions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  alien  immi- 
gration. The  statistics  are  not  easy  to  handle  ;  but 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  of  no  small  importance, 
since  it  shows  itself  in  an  acute  form  locally  in  certain 
quarters  of  our  great  towns,  especially  in  London. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  minimising  the  effect  here, 
as  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  pointed  out.  From  the  social 
and  sanitary  standpoint  in  these  places  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a'strong  case  for  the  Bill.  Yet  unfortunately 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  last  session  has  caused 
the  withdrawal  from  it  of  a  clause  which  was  in- 
tended to  specify  the  districts  where  the  conditions 
had  become  intolerable,  and  to  give  a  power  of  pro- 
hibiting them  as  areas  for  further  settlement.  This 
section  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  quite  practicable  ; 
and  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  present  Bill  that 
it  has  not  been  reproduced.  But  besides  this  over- 
crowding of  particular  areas  there  is  the  scandal  and  the 
danger,  which  no  one  now  denies,  of  the  free  admission 
of  criminal  and  disreputable  and  diseased  foreigners 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  make  their  pernicious 
influence  felt  in  all  our  police  courts,  our  hospitals,  and 
our  workhouses.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  and  alone 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Bill.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  a  theory  that  the  evils  of  low-priced  alien 
labour  can  best  be  met  by  legislation  to  prevent 
sweating.  That  is  very  well  in  itself,  but  it  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  baneful  effects  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  criminal,  the  disreputable,  and  the  diseased. 
So  that  the  policy  of  the  Bill  of  meeting  the  immigrant 
ships  when  they  arrive  and  sorting  these  out  before 
they  land  is  the  only  effective  one.  We  must  have  the 
Bill  at  any  rate  for  that.  If  the  destitute  are  prevented 
from  landing  in  London  there  could  not  be  a  more 
effective  way  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sweater. 

An  Aliens  Bill,  it  is  said,  may  be  dangerous  to  "the 
retention  of  the  principle  of  asylum  for  the  victims  of 
persecution  ".  The  new  Bill  contains  a  clause  intended 
to  meet  this  difficulty  ;  and  if  care  is  not  taken  it  will 
probably  be  so  manipulated  that  we  shall  make  the  Bill 
ineffective  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  needed. 
Thus  the  first  clause  provides  that  if  the  immigrant 
proves  that  he  is  seeking  admission  to  this  country  solely 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  an  offence  of  a  political 
character,  "leave  to  land  shall  not  be  refused  on  the 
ground  merely  of  want  of  means  ".  Immigrants  who 
raise  this  plea,  or  other  pleas  such  as  that  they  are  not 
destitute,  may  be  permitted  to  land  conditionally. 
This  conditional  landing  is  sure  to  be  abused.  All 
these  pleas  ought  to  be  settled  before  the  immigrant  is 
permitted  to  leave  the  ship.  There  is  a  provision  that 
the  rules  for  immigration  boards,  which  are  established 
for  inquiring  into  these  pleas,  may  direct  the  meetings 
to  be  held  on  board  the  ship  itself  "if  convenient". 
Evidently  there  is  endless  opportunity  here  for  dodging 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Any  number  of  aliens  may 
be  trusted  to  have  any  amount  of  reasons  for  excepting 
themselves  from  its  provisions  ;  and  if  they  once  get  at 
large  how  are  they  to  be  got  back  ?  The  only  precaution 
taken  seems  to  be  that  "  security  shall  be  given  by  the 
master  of  the  ship  in  the  case  of  immigrants  conditionally 
landed  ".  They  can  hardly  be  kept  in  custody  on  land,  as 
is  provided  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  have  actually  com- 
mitted offences,  and  are  awaiting  an  expulsion  order 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  only  safeguard  is 
to  enact  that  all  these  questions  of  the  right  of  the  alien  to 
be  exempted  shall  be  settled  bc/orche  is  allowed  to  leave 
his  ship  at  all.  It  appears  as  if  too  much  anxiety  were 
being  shown  not  to  inconvenience  the  owners  and 
masters  of  the  immigrant  ships  ;  but  this  is  a  minor 


matter  which  will  be  sufficiently  secured  by  promptitude 
and  frequency  in  holding  the  immigration  board's 
meetings,  a  thing  desirable  in  itself.  We  shall  not 
consider  here  how  far  the  proposed  exemption  of  an 
alien  on  the  ground  of  his  coming  here  to  "avoid 
prosecution "  meets  all  the  cases  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  exempt.  A  chief  point  of  the  opposi- 
tion will  be  to  extend  it  as  widely  as  possible  ; 
and  in  this  way  to  make  the  Bill  more  or  less  ineffective. 
But  whatever  may  remain  of  the  Bill's  effectiveness, 
after  the  exempting  clauses  are  extended,  it  will  be 
nullified  if  the  claims  for  exemption  are  not  settled 
before  immigrants  are  allowed  to  leave  their  ships. 

The  opposition  of  the  labour  members  to  the  Bill  is 
very  difficult  to  understand.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  derides 
the  notion  that  it  is  intended  to  protect  labour  ;  and  yet 
he  spoke  of  the  policy  of  the  Bill  as  shutting  out  cheap 
labour,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  by  doing 
so  a  step  was  being  taken  in  agreement  with  the  general 
policy  of  protection.  Mr.  Hardie  seems  to  be  limiting 
his  ideas  of  protecting  labour  to  that  kind  of  labour 
which  goes  on  strike.  He  would  have  an  Aliens  Immi- 
gration Bill  which  would  secure  that  aliens  were  not 
brought  in  under  contract  to  work  while  a  strike  was 
being  conducted  in  this  country.  It  is  apparently  as 
much  as  anything  because  the  Bill  furnishes  an  exemp- 
tion in  the  case  of  aliens  who  come  here  under  a  con- 
tract to  work  that  Mr.  Hardie  objects  to  it.  They 
cannot  be  called  "  destitute ",  and  the  first  clause 
of  the  Bill  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  considered 
undesirable  immigrants.  He  will  have  it  that  there  is 
a  plot  here  to  leave  open  the  means  of  bringing  over 
aliens  to  assist  in  breaking  down  a  strike.  This  is  an 
obsession  of  suspicion  which  seems  to  have  made  the 
labour  members  impervious  to  every  broader  considera- 
tion. They  are  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
first  clause.  It  leaves  the  law  exactly  as  it  is  and  it 
alters  nothing.  There  is  no  clause  needed  in  an  Aliens^ 
Bill  to  enable  workmen  to  be  brought  here  on  contract. 
They  can  be  brought  already.  What  Mr.  Hardie  is' 
aiming  at  is  a  similar  law  to  that  of  the  United  States 
that  no  alien  shall  be  brought  into  the  country  on  a 
contract  to  perform  labour.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
a  good  law  :  we  might  be  justified  in  retaliating  against 
the  States  by  such  a  law.  But  in  any  case  these 
matters  are  irrelevant  to  an  Aliens  Bill,  and  it  is  sheer, 
perversity  to  insist  on  them. 


THE  SUICIDE  OF  THE  BAR. 

THE  Bar  is  not  yet  quite  dead  but  it  is  moribund; 
and  when  its  last  moment  arrives,  and  it  seems 
impending,  the  verdict  will  be  not  death  from  natural 
causes  or  misadventure,  but  by  its  own  hand  in  circum- 
stances amounting  to  felo  de  se.  It  has  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  solicitors  to  compass  its  own 
destruction.  The  very  body  which  it  appointed  to  look 
after  its  interests  has  turned  traitor  and  has  betrayed  it 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  Will  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bar  which  takes  place  next  Tuesday  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  that  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
Bar  Council's  servility  to  solicitors  which  they  have 
printed  about  themselves  in  the  report  to  be  presented 
to  the  Bar  at  that  meeting?  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  passed  over  in  silence,  for  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Attorney-General  down  to  the 
youngest  junior  who  was  called  last  term  every  bar- 
rister is  muzzled  through  fear  of  "  the  lower  branch 
of  the  profession  ".  The  legal  profession  acts  in  an 
inverted  order  in  which  the  inferior  .dominates  and 
terrorises  the  superior,  and  grants  or  withholds  the 
favours  which  mean  prosperity  or  starvation.  There  is 
not  another  profession  which  submits  so  dumbly  as  the 
Bar  to  a  body  of  men  entirely  inferior  to  it  in  general  and 
professional  learning  and  ability.  It  consents  to  be  the 
employed  where  it  ought  to  be  the  employer,  to  receive 
favours  humbly  from  those  on  whom  it  should  have  the 
power  to  confer  them,  and  though  it  writhes  under 
the  servitude  it  has  not  the  courage  to  attempt  to  free 
itself.  When  the  Bar  meets  for  about  an  hour  once  a 
year  to  discuss  tamely  the  trivialities  contained  in  the 
report  of  its  Council,  nothing  of  real  importance  is  ever 
considered.    Will  anyone  venture  at  its  next  meeting 
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to  propose  a  censure  on  the  Bar  Council  for  submitting 
to  an  abrogation  of  the  only  rule  under  which  any 
pretence  of  independence  in  relation  to  solicitors  has 
been  preserved  ?  We  doubt  it,  for  everyone  there 
will  be  afraid  to  commit  himself  to  any  act  which 
would  fix  the  eyes  of  the  solicitors  upon  him  in  dis- 
approval. The  solicitors  know  it  ;  they  are  well  aware 
that  they  have  the  Bar  in  their  pocket.  If  they  have 
anv  sense  of  humour  they  must  be  mightily  amused  at 
the  talk  they  so  frequently  hear  in  public  from  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Bar  or  the  Bench,  but  not  so  often 
in  private,  of  the  independence  of  the  Bar. 

The  historic  order  has  been  reversed.  Once  clients 
saw  the  man  directly  in  whose  ability  and  learning 
they  trusted  for  success.  With  the  disuse  of  this  very 
sensible  and  salutary  custom  the  solicitors  obtained 
the  mastery  over  both  the  client  and  the  counsel. 
A  remnant,  however,  of  the  old  practice  remained, 
and  it  has  always  been  understood  that  in  legal 
business  not  contentious  the  old  right  of  direct  com- 
munication between  counsel  and  client  still  existed. 
Lord  Brougham  asserted  it  when  the  Bar  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  the  modern  changes  which 
have  ended  in  making  the  Inns  of  Court  an  annexe 
of  the  Law  Society.  Attorney-Generals  have  given 
opinions  that  the  right  still  exists.  It  has  been  left 
for  the  Bar  Council,  which  was  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Bar  so  much  more  effectively  than  the 
old  Bar  Committee,  to  surrender  gratuitously  the  last 
remnant  of  independence  the  Bar  retained.  The 
barrister  who  hesitated  to  represent  the  interests  of  a 
board  of  contractors  before  a  public  body  would  have 
been  entirely  within  his  rights  to  appear  without  the 
intervention  of  a  solicitor.  It  was  no  particular  want 
of  courage  on  his  part.  Not  a  member  of  his  body 
would  have  dared  do  otherwise  for  fear  of  the  corporate 
eyes  of  the  Law  Society,  and  the  individual  eyes  of  the 
men  who  distribute  the  briefs.  He  refused  the  brief 
unless  first  of  all  an  unnecessary  solicitor  was  employed 
to  go  through  the  formality  of  introducing  the  business 
to  him.  But  instead  of  the  Bar  Council  sharply  re- 
minding him,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  that  it  was  not 
only  his  right  to  accept  the  business,  but  his  privilege 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Bar,  it  declared  that  he 
must  be  false  to  both.  What  a  paradox,  that  by 
doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done  he  would  have 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged  !  Was  there  ever  a  more  flagrant  instance 
of  dereliction  of  duty  and  of  utter  unfitness  on  the 
part  of  any  representative  body  to  understand  and 
assert  the  dignity  and  interests  of  its  constituents. 
It  is  unfortunately  too  easy  to  understand  why  the 
individual  barrister  should  quail  before  the  patrons  of 
the  Bar  who  can  make  or  mar  his  prospects.  But  no 
solicitor  can  give  a  brief  to  the  Bar  Council  ;  it  has  no 
rival  who  will  pocket  the  solicitor's  one  three  six  if  it 
does  not.  Why  should  a  body  powerful  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  show  itself  as  fearful  and  pusillanimous 
as  if  it  were  the  merest  barrister  who  dare  not  call  his 
profession — or  his  soul — his  own  with  the  solicitor's 
eyes  upon  him?  It  is  a  slur  on  trade  unions  to  classify 
the  Bar  Council  amongst  them,  though  it  is  in  fact 
intended  to  be  a  trade  union  ;  but  why  have  a  trade 
union  at  all  unless  it  is  willing  and  able  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  profession  or  trade  in  general  and  of  its 
members  ? 

We  suppose  the  Bar  Council  has  deposed  the 
Attorney-General  from  his  eminent  position  as  the 
depositary  and  exponent  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  Bar.  He  has  possibly  merged 
his  identity  into  that  body  ;  and  as  he  is  usually  the 
chairman  of  the  annual  meeting  this  is  probably  a  sign 
that  he  has  resigned  his  functions  with  due  submission. 
But  if  the  annual  meeting  does  not  censure  the  Bar 
Council  for  its  action,  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  is 
approved?  Is  it  approved  by  the  Attorney-General 
whose  predecessors'  opinions  have  been  treated  so 
contemptuously  by  the  Bar  Council?  If  not,  there 
ought  to  be  some  steps  taken  by  or  through  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  support  of  those  members 
of  the  Bar  who  do  not  care  to  spend  an  idle  hour  at 
the  annual  meeting,  to  show  that  the  Bar  Council's 
betrayal  of  its  trust  is  resented.  This  has  been  a 
singularly  unfortunate  year  for  the  Bar,  and  for  the 


pretensions  of  the  Bar  Council  as  the  protector  of  its 
interests.  New  County  Court  legislation  has  extended 
the  operations  of  the  solicitors  as  advocates.  It  will 
certainly  not  be  the  last  of  such  legislation.  The  new 
Licensing  Act  has  had  the  same  effect,  and  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Bar  Council  to  the  magistrates  of  Quarter 
Sessions  have  been  disregarded.  As  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  legal  right  of  audience  for  barristers 
at  Quarter  Sessions,  very  probably  this  will  soon  encou- 
rage the  solicitors  to  extend  their  claims  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  solicitor  influence  triumphs  everywhere  over 
that  of  the  Bar.  Legislation  is  not  to  be  stayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  etiquette  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  but  whenever  there  is  legislation,  if  it  at  all 
affects  the  litigation  of  the  Courts,  it  is  invariable  that  the 
Bar  suffers  and  the  solicitors  prosper.  Instead  of  making 
its  latest  humiliating  submission,  the  Bar  Council,  if  it 
had  been  an  effective  body,  would  have  given  the  solicitors 
to  understand  that  as  circumstances  were  so  altering  al- 
together in  their  favour,  it  was  time  that  the  etiquette  of 
counsel  being  briefed  only  by  solicitors  should  become 
obsolete.  To  insist  on  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
Bar  can  recover  its  lost  status.  If  the  balance  which  has 
been  so  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  solicitors 
is  to  be  redressed,  it  must  be  by  the  abrogation  of  a  rule 
of  etiquette  which  is  absurd  when  all  modern  legal 
changes  are  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  advantage  of 
solicitors  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Bar.  The  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  division  of  the  two  branches  are  no 
longer  equitable,  and  the  Bar  ought  to  regain  something 
of  what  it  has  lost  by  insisting  that  the  rule  preventing 
barristers  from  accepting  briefs  direct  from  lay  clients 
should  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  change  that  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  public  ;  and  the  Bar  ought  to  feel  its 
betrayal  by  the  Bar  Council  to  be  a  stimulus  to  assert 
itself.  With  a  little  courage  the  Bar  might  throw  off 
its  thraldom  and  become  once  more,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  dominant  branch  of  the  profession.  At  present  it 
is  ignominiously  dependent  and  subordinate. 


THE  CITY. 

APART  from  the  stringency  which  accompanies  the 
time  of  the  month  and  the  holiday  season  when  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  distributed  in  the 
provinces,  there  have  been  additional  causes  at  work 
during  the  past  week  to  promote  a  stiffness  in  rates. 
A  large  sum  of  money  went  into  the  Bank  of  England 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  issue  of  Exchequer 
bonds  whilst  several  heavy  calls  have  fallen  due— in 
addition  the  demand  for  gold  on  French  account  has 
shown  no  falling  off  and  for  the  present  there  would 
appear  to  be  little  chance  of  a  reduction  in  the  Bank 
rate.  The  disappointment  as  to  very  cheap  money 
together  with  the  anxiety  as  to  the  position  in  the  Far 
East  have  induced  further  liquidation  of  the  finer 
securities  which  more  immediately  reflect  influences 
arising  from  money  and  politics,  and  the  weak  "  bull" 
position  has  been  substantially  reduced.  The  market 
has  quite  made  up  its  mind  that  the  first  instalment 
of  ^10,000,000  of  the  Transvaal  Colony  Loan  will 
not  be  issued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Home  Government  satisfied  the 
future  is  fairly  clear.  The  whole  position  turns  on 
the  result  of  the  naval  operations. 

Russian  and  Japanese  stocks  have  very  naturally 
fluctuated  during  the  week,  but  are  rather  higher  on 
balance,  the  latter  more  especially  so,  as  the  special 
settlement  in  the  new  4.5  per  cent,  loan  has  just  been 
concluded,  and  the  "stags"  having  closed  there  has 
been  a  recovery  to  §  premium  on  the  bonds.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Far  East  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  officially  notified  the 
British  Minister  at  Pekin  that  an  Imperial  Rescript  has 
been  issued  confirming  the  agreement  by  which  the 
Pekin  Syndicate  sells  the  railway  from  Taokou  to 
Chinghua  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  exchange  for 
an  equivalent  in  Chinese  Government  5  percent,  bonds, 
the  Syndicate  will  however  continue  to  operate  the  line 
on  account  of  the  Government,  and  receive  in  con- 
sideration a  share  in  the  profits.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  announcement  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  Pekin  Syndicate  ordinary  shares  to  £i&\>  whilst  the 
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subsidiary  company — Shansi — improved  to  21s.  ;  there  I 
is  now  a  considerable  body  of  shareholders  interested 
in  the  latter  company,  and  although  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  great  profit  to  the  parent  company  are 
undeniable,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  price  of 
Shansis  is  not  justified  if  reports  we  have  heard  of  the 
quality  of  the  coal  and  difficulty  of  mining  are  correct. 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  American 
railroad  section  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
check  any  general  rise,  and  unless  a  change  for  the 
better  takes  place  before  next  pay  day  there  is  even- 
chance  of  trouble  as  the  differences  to  be  met  by  specu- 
lators will  be  very  serious  at  the  present  rate  of  progress. 
In  regard  to  the  American  market  there  is  no  sure  i 
ground,  for  the  most  extravagant  and  contradictory  j 
statements  are   made   by  those  who   profess  to  be  j 
well  informed.     Combinations,  dissolutions  of  pools,  i 
and   re-combinations    of    the   various    mighty  rail- 
toad  interests  follow  each   other   and   the   ordinary  j 
operator,  if  he  be  wise,  will  stand  aside  until  the  situa-  ! 
tion  becomes  clearer.    The  one  indisputable  fact  is  the 
splendid  prosperity  of  the  country  which  is  shown  in  I 
almost  every  section  of  trade,  and  this  must  tell  in  the'long 
run;    Meanwhile  the  sympathetic  effect  arising  from  the  j 
differences  between  the  various  Wall  Street  factions  on 
this  Exchange  adds  a  powerful  factor  against  the  rise  and  , 
we  confess  we  can  see  no  satisfaction  to  the  ordinary  ! 
speculator  at  the  moment,  be  his  fancy  for  American  j 
rails,  foreign  stocks  or  mining  shares.    The  investor  , 
however  who  is  able  to  pay  for  his  stock  may  regard 
the  position  with  much  greater  equanimity  and  the 
only  issue  of  importance  during  the  past  week  offers 
considerable  attractions  for  those  who  do  not  object  to 
an  American  railroad  bond  which  at  the  price  of  issue 
yields  about  4]-  per  cent.    The  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Pacific  Railroad  have  offered  for   sale  through 
Messrs.  Keyser  and  Co.   $5,170,000   first   mortgage  | 
50  year  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds  at  the  price  of  96  per  i 
cent,  and  at  this  figure  the  bonds  constitute  a  satis- 
factory investment,  more  particularly  as  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  the   sole  shareholder,   will  hold  as 
a  trust  fund   any  surplus    available   after   the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  charges,  such  trust  fund  to  be  applied  1 
in  payment  if  necessary  of  any  future  coupons  ;  the 
Wisconsin  road  have  also  valuable  running  powers  over  1 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  system  and  the  certificate 
of  the  consulting  firm  of  lawyers  is  attached  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  bonds  rank  prior  to  the  existing 
4  per  cent,  obligation  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Company. 

The  South  African  mining  market  has  been  decidedly 
in  better  spirits  mainly  on  buying  from  Paris  and  also  ! 
on  the  more  satisfactory  aspect  imparted  to  the  affairs  : 
of  the  Chartered  Company  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Budget  for  the  year.  From  the  figures  now  before  us 
the  revenue  is  reckoned  at  ,£518,000  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  ,£530,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  ,£12,000,  which  \ 
is  proposed  to  be  met  by  an  increase  of  ,£20,000  in  < 
Customs  duties.  Unless  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
is  necessary  there  will  be,  therefore,  a  surplus  of  ,£8, 000  j 
— the  first  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  great  enter- 
prise—and which  compares  with  deficits  of  about 
,£205,000,  ,£300,000,  and  ,£347,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  most  careful  control  of  administrative  expenses,  and 
we  fear  it  has  entailed  great  hardship  on  many  excel- 
lent officials  who  have  been  considered  redundant. 
But  it  had  to  be  done  and  the  board  of  directors  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  policy  and  the  strength  dis- 
played,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Sir  Lewis  Michell, 
in  giving  effect  to  the  measures  forecast  last  year.  A 
new  standard  has  been  established  and  with  the  real 
improvement  in  industrial  and  agricultural  affairs, 
together  with  the  increased  gold  output,  it  becomes 
possible  to  regard  the  time  as  soon  approaching  when 
the  shareholders  may  receive  their  reward — either  in  a 
direct  return  from  their  own  property  or  from  the 
British  Government  taking  over  the  country  at  a  fair 
purchase  price. 

The  hole  and  corner  policy  so  fatuously  pursued  by 
our  big  brewing  companies  has  been  once  again  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  meeting  called  by  Ind,  Coope 
and  Co.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  official  summarised 
report  of  the  meeting  has  been  issued  by  the  directors 


but  it  conveyed  little  or  nothing.  To  those  share- 
holders who  were  unable  to  be  present,  and  to  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  advise  in  such  matters,  this- 
attitude  of  secrecy  must  create  intense  suspicion.  The 
disclosures  as  to  the  affairs  of  several  brewery  companies 
which  have  so  lately  been  forced  from  the  respective 
boards  constitute  a  powerful  argument  in  themselves 
for  the  fullest  publicity  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
business  and  accounts  of  all  the  breweries  trading 
under  the  Companies  Act.  It  is  quite  true  that 
most  of  the  companies  who  do  not  issue  balance 
sheets  to  any  but  the  ordinary  shareholders — generally 
persons  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  vendors — are 
protected  by*  clauses  under  the  articles  of  association, 
but  those  responsible  have  only  to  study  the  enormous- 
decrease  in  the  market  values  of  the  various  companies 
to  realise  the  harm  done  to  thousands  of  preference 
shareholders  and  debenture  holders  who  from  fear  of  the 
unknown  may  be  throwing  their  stock  on  the  market. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  financial  press  which  has 
taken  up  this  question  will  not  relax  its  efforts  until  a 
change  is  effected,  either  by  means  of  the  Companies 
Act  or  from  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  situation  by 
the  directors  of  the  companies  concerned. 


THE  "  STANDARD"  ON  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  writer  of  an  article  on  Life  Assurance,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Standard",  replies  in  our  cor- 
respondence columns  to  the  comments  which  we  made 
on  his  article.  It  is  possible,  though  scarcely  probable, 
that  other  people  share  his  misconceptions,  and  there- 
fore it  may  serve  some  useful  purpose  to  explain  some 
of  the  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  funds  of  Life  offices  are  earning 
3rj  or  4  per  cent,  interest  upon  their  total  sum  invested 
and  uninvested  seems  nothing  to  grumble  at ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  earn  a  higher  rate  consistent  with  thai- 
security  which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  primary  object 
of  Life  assurance.  Precisely  how  money  or  its  repro- 
ductive energy  is  "stultified"  by  this  performance  we 
do  not  see.  The  original  statement  in  the  "  Standard" 
was  that  these  investments  in  mortgages,  Government 
securities  and  the  like  were  "  depriving  the  nation  of  its- 
more  recreative  force  ". 

2.  The  writer  seems  unaware  that  the  liabilities- 
under  a  Life  policy  increase  with  the  duration  of  the  . 
policy,  and  as  the  period  since  the  policy  was  issued 
increases  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  liabilities- 
become  greater.  The  liabilities  of  any  company  on  com- 
mencing operations  are  quite  small  and  the  premiums 
paid  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  those  liabilities  entirely 
irrespective  of  share  capital. 

3.  Actuaries  certainly  do  not  make  such  an  absurd 
assumption  as  that  "  every  assurer  may  die  immedi- 
ately ".  Any  assurer  may  die  immediately,  but  mortality 
tables  are  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  average  number 
of  deaths  which  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  add  death  ratios  to  a  question, 
and  are  consequently  unable  to  reply  to  the  conun- 
drum, "  Where  are  we  ?  " 

4.  It  is  quite  true  that  successful  Life  offices  are  fre- 
quently very  profitable  for  the  shareholders  ;  provided 
such  companies  give  good  value  to  their  policy-holders, 
as  a  great  many  of  them  do,  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
proprietors  making  a  good  profit.  The  Saturday 
Review  cannot  be  accused  of  any  tenderness  towards 
shareholders  who  take  too  much  from  their  policy- 
holders. 

5.  We  have  seen  many  curious  statements  about 
expense  ratios  of  Life  offices,  but  never  before  have  we 
read  quite  so  strange  a  proposition  as  that  the  proper 
comparison  for  expenses  is  between  the  out-payment  of 
benefits  and  the  amount  paid  for  commission  and 
expenses.  A  new  company,  which  is  of  necessity  the 
most  expensive  to  manage,  relatively  to  its  magnitude, 
might  have  no  claims,  and  consequently  an  expense 
ratio  of  o  per  cent.  Moreover,  expenses  are  not 
incurred  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  payment  of 
claims,  but  are  required  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  new  business.  A  comparison  should  there- 
fore be  made  between  the  amount  of  the  expenses  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  expenses  are  incurred. 
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6.  No  information  is  available  tor  the  Life  offices  as  a 
whole  showing  the  amount  received  by  the  companies 
for  policies  which  have  lapsed  or  have  been  surrendered. 
Speaking  generally  it  is  certain  that  the  business  which 
pays  is  the  business  which  stays.  The  average  expen- 
diture for  obtaining  new  policies  is  80  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year's  premium,  and  a  policy  which  lapses  without 
the  payment  of  any  surrender  value  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  policy  existence  only  yields  a  profit, 
and  that  quite  a  small  one,  to  companies  which  are 
very  economically  managed.  The  surrender  values 
paid  for  policies  during  the  early  years  of  assurance 
are  generally  too  much  rather  than  too  little,  and  it  is 
fairly  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  insurance  com- 
panies do  not  make  profits  out  of  surrenders  that 
nearly  every  office  takes  great  pains  to  persuade  their 
policy-holders  to  keep  their  assurances  in  force  if 
possible. 

7,  8.  The  rates  of  surrender  and  lapse  vary  greatly 
in  different  companies  and  under  different  classes  of 
policies,  as  well  as  with  the  age  of  the  policy-holder 
at  entry.  The  statistics  of  one  company  which  have 
recently  been  published  show  a  discontinuance  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  the  first  year,  decreasing  to  an  average 
of  3  percent,  in  the  fifth  year,  to  i?>  per  cent,  in  the 
tenth  year,  and  to  a  still  smaller  percentage  later  on. 
The  Index  to  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
furnishes  many  references  to  statistics  on  this  subject. 

9.  Of  course  two  hundred  years  of  experience  have 
modified  much  in  regard  to  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  Life  assurance.  There  is  room  for  many 
improvements  in  details,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  British  Life  assurance  is  based  are  sound 
beyond  all  question,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
system  offers  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  policy- 
holders. 


THE  ACADEMY  BANQUET. 

TN  the  rather  constrained  atmosphere  of  this  year's 
■1  banquet  the  President  of  the  Academy  and  his 
Royal  guest  were  able  to  refer  with  satisfaction  to  two 
artistic  events,  the  promising  scheme  for  a  gallery  of 
modern  art  in  Dublin,  and  the  success  of  the  British 
art  section  at  St.  Louis.  The  moral  in  each  case  is 
that  when  the  methods  of  the  Academy  are  avoided 
there  is  a  chance  that  collections  and  exhibitions  may 
be  properly  formed.  The  promoters  of  the  Dublin 
Gallery  are  attempting  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Chantrey  administrators  and  National  Gallery  under  an 
academical  head  have  not  done  ;  the  St.  Louis  collection 
was  formed  by  a  committee  on  which  the  Academy  was 
not  the  single  representative  of  our  national  art. 

The  only  speech  in  the  fine  confident  style  of  ten  years 
ago,  applauding  the  Academy  as  a  noble  and  dis- 
interested institution  that  could  laugh  at  criticism,  was 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  his  hearers  must  have 
felt  that  they  were  listening  to  some  delightful  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  But  his  remoteness  from  the  facts  must 
have  made  his  audience  uncomfortable  when  he  assured 
them  that  so  long  as  they  maintained  their  single-minded 
course  they  need  not  fear  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  their  charter.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Academy  has 
never  had  a  charter,  and  what  it  fears  is  having  to 
accept  one  and  along  with  it  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities that  a  charter  would  clearly  define.  Equally 
remote  were  the  Bishop's  personal  compliments  to  his 
host.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  remember  that  the 
President 

"  has  consistently  brought  us  near  to  those  great  lands  from 
which  we  have  drawn  our  inspiration  and  noble  thoughts  and 
noble  ideas.  It  is  true  that  he  has  shown  us  these  lands,  and 
made  the  subjects  which  he  has  chosen  speak  to  us  of  the  lofty 
thoughts  which  can  lift  the  character  of  men.  And  precisely 
because  a  nation  lives  in  proportion  to  the  nobility  of  the  ideas 
that  animate  its  mind  and  character,  I  take  it  that  anyone  who 
draws  us  nearer  to  those  lands  of  uplifting  thought  and  inspir- 
ing motive  is  contributing  worthily  to  the  well-being  of  his 
contemporaries  (Cheers).  Therefore,  to  one  who  has  not 
merely  enchanted  us  by  his  pictures  and  enshrined  noble 
thoughts  in  noble  and  worthy  forms,  but  has  made  us  familiar 
with  those  noble  ideas  and  has  reminded  us  of  their  perennial 
influence.  .  . 

I  do  not  quote  this  sentence  to  criticise  its  strange 


revolutions.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  is  a  practised  orator, 
and  when  he  allows  a  sentence  to  circle  and  repeat 
so  vaguely  it  must  be  because,  once  launched  on  his 
eulogy,  he  began  in  double  consciousness  to  ask  himself, 
Do  the  pictures  really  fit  the  noble  ideas  and  uplifting 
thoughts  so  consistently  ?  But  if  not  the  ideas,  at  least, 
those  great  lands  .  .  Greece?  .  .  Alexandria?  .  .  Rome 
of  the  Empire  ?  So  the  sentence  had  to  swing  emptily 
to  its  close.  For  what  are  those  consistently  noble  sub- 
jects which  speak  to  us  of  the  lofty  thoughts  which  can 
lift  the  characters  of  men?  Is  it  the  "  Cup  of  Tantalus  " 
in  this  year's  exhibition?  Its  subject  is  one  little  girl 
teasing  another.  Is  it  the  "  Asterie  "  of  last  year? 
Its  subject  was  a  naughty  little  girl  whose  lover 
is  out  of  town  showing  herself  in  a  transparent  dress 
at  the  window  to  somebody  from  round  the  corner 
who  is  whistling  in  the  street.  Or  is  it  the  "  Visit  to 
/Esculapius  "  ?  The  subject  is  a  coquettish  young 
woman  displaying  her  charms  to  an  elderly  connoisseur. 
The  Bishop  could  hardly  have  meant  that  when  these 
subjects  are  called  by  classic  names  they  become  noble 
and  animate  the  mind  and  character  of  a  nation.  They 
are  really  trifling,  and  might  be  pretty  trifling  if  they 
were  not  rather  painfully  worked  out.  The  truth  is 
that  "those  great  lands  from  which  .  .  .  ."  are  not,  in 
our  exhibitions,  the  stage  of  noble  thoughts  and  ideas 
so  much  as  a  convenient  region  in  which  the  British 
fancy  can  expatiate  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  scholastically 
chaperoned.  Nay  the  Bishop  himself  seeks  this  protec- 
tion. He  calls  up  the  "cool  freshness  of  some  quiet 
pool  haunted  by  fair  nymphs  ",  and  this  excursion  of 
the  episcopal  fancy  is  saved  by  the  word  "nymphs", 
that  might  seem  shocking  if  translated  into  English, 
however  much  the  scene  might  "contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  contemporaries  ".  Even  so,  how  Actaeon 
would  envy  the  freedom  of  an  English  Bishop  at 
Gargaphia  !  Understand,  I  am  not  quarrellingivith 
Sir  Edward  Poynter  because  his  painting  \¥  not 
"noble".  We  must  not  expect  from  an  artist  more 
than  he  can  give  ;  frivolity  has  its  artists  as  well  as 
nobility.  The  just  criticism  on  his  painting  would  be 
that  his  manner  is  not  frivolous  enough  for  his  sub- 
jects. Nor  am  I  quarrelling  with  the  uses  for  art 
of  the  transposition  of  certain  subjects  into  remote 
places  and  mythical  times.  .  My  point  is  merely  that 
frivolity  of  thought  and  smallness  of  vision  do  not 
become  nobility  by  a  geographical  change.  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  is  at  least  not  so  much  astray  as  Mr.  Dicksee, 
who  does  attempt  the  "  noble  "  subject,  but  with  a  vision 
so  disagreeable  that  we  obstinately  refuse  to  go  a  step 
of  the  way  with  his  imagination. 

But  I  must  leave  the  aesthetics  of  the  speeches 
to  deal  with  the  business.  What  everyone  expected 
from  the  President  was  an  announcement  of  the 
Academy's  reply  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chantrey  Committee.  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  how- 
ever, who  was  so  violently  controversial  and  dis- 
dainful of  criticism  last  year  (in  his  "  highwayman  " 
speech),  was  smitten  with  an  exaggerated  respect  for 
amenity,  and  refused  to  deal  with  any  "controversial" 
matter  on  a  "  festive  "  occasion.  As  the  "  Times  "  has 
very  justly  said,  controversy  was  not  called  for,  but  a 
few  facts.  The  controversy  is  over,  what  are  to  be  the 
consequences  ?  If  Sir  Edward  Poynter  had  his  way, 
we  may  conjecture  that  there  would  be  none.  He  told 
the  Committee  that  "all  the  best  pictures  come  to  the 
Academy  ",  professed  that  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
is  thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  is  shown  in  other 
exhibitions,  but  betrayed  that  he  did  not  even  know 
when  these  exhibitions  are  held  and  what  artists  con- 
tribute to  them.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  President's 
shyness  of  the  topic,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
Academy  to  meet  the  Committee's  recommendations. 
I  shall  return  to  the  subject  when  the  full  list  of  pur- 
chases is  published. 

We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  among  the  wiser 
Academicians  the  President's  speech  was  listened  to 
with  dismay,  characteristic  though  it  was  of  the  Aca- 
demy's habitual  attitude.  The  Chantrey  question  is 
an  important  one,  but  it  is  only  part  of  a  much  bigger 
question  which  is  coming  up  for  settlement,  that  of 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Academy.  There  is  a  general 
agreement  now  as  to  the  need  for  this,  and  it  is 
really  time  that  the  Parliamentary  Commission  whose 
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recommendations  have  been  ignored  for  nearly  half 
a  century  should  be  resumed,  and  result  in  effective 
action. 

The  history  of  the  bargain  then  struck  between  the 
Academy  and  the  nation  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  is 
not  generally  known.  The  Commission  arose  out  of 
the  appeal  of  the  Academy  for  accommodation  at  the 
public  expense.  The  commissioners  took  the  view  that 
this  ought  to  be  provided,  but  on  certain  conditions. 
Among  these  were  the  substitution  of  a  Charter  of  a 
definite  kind  for  the  anomalous  Royal  "  Instrument" 
and  a  number  of  changes  in  the  constitution.  They 
laid  it  down  that 

"  it  is  only  by  the  grant  of  apartments,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  to  the  Royal  Academicians  that  the  public  acquire 
any  right  of  control' and  jurisdiction  in  their  affairs.  If  we 
suppose  the  Academy,  under  its  Instrument,  to  provide  a 
building  of  its  own  at  its  own  charge,  we  cannot  see  how  the 
public  could  claim  any  right  of  interfering  with  its  proceedings 
any  more  than  with  those  of  any  other  private  corporation. 
It  is  therefore  by  the  grant  of  apartments  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  the  claims  of 
British  art,  that  the  Government  acquire  the  right  oi  proposing 
to  the  Academy  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,  and  such  as  in  our  preceding  recommendations  we 
have  shown  to  be  in  our  judgment  requisite  ". 

The  wording  of  this  seems  to  leave  a  loophole,  of  which 
the  Academy  ultimately  took  advantage.  The  proposal 
in  the  mind  of  the  commissioners  was  the  handing  over 
to  the  Academy  of  what  then  existed  of  the  National 
Gallery  buildings.  But  an  alternative  was  the  Burling- 
ton House  site  with  the  buildings  existing-  on  it.  This 
was  what  the  Academy  finally  obtained,  and  made 
additions  to  the  existing  buildings  out  of  their  own 
resources.*  The  commissioners,  however,  expressly 
provided  for  the  alternative,  "the  grant  of  that  site  being 
so  important  as  to  secure  to  the  Government  its  due 
share  of  weight  or  control  in  the  Academy ".  The 
nation  granted  the  Academy  a  magnificent  site,  with 
the  fine  house  standing  upon  it,  thus  securing  the 
prosperity  of  the  Academy  and  securing  also  a  right  to 
call  the  Academy  to  account  for  the  uses  made  of  the  gift. 

But  that  is  not  all.     The  Academy  definitely  replied 
to  the   recommendations  of  the  Commission.  They 
fought  shy  of  the  Charter  and  one  or  two  other  points  ; 
but   they  assented   to  the   following  scheme.  The 
number  of  Academicians  was  to  be  raised  to  fifty  ;  the 
number  of  Associates  was  to  be  indefinite,  so  as  to 
include  all  artists  of  repute.    A  scheme  was  to  be 
drawn  up  for  including  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Academy 
programme.     Systematic  teaching  was  to  be  intro- 
duced  into   the   school   under    qualified  professors. 
Accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  to  be  pub- 
lished.   The  chief  recommendations  not  accepted  were  I 
the  addition  of  ten  lay  members  to  the  Academy  and 
the  giving  of  equal  powers  in  the  general  assembly 
to  the  Associates  and  the  full  Academicians.  Such 
was    the    Academy's    published    programme.  The 
end  of  the  story  is  that  the  Academy  got  its  public 
site  and  building  from  the  nation,  and  that  not  a  single 
clause  in  this  programme  was  carried  out.   I  leave  that 
without  comment,  but  I  see  that  the  proposal  is  being 
made   in   some   of  the   papers,   the    "  Westminster 
Gazette "  for  instance,  that  the  nation  should  now 
insist  on  the  1863  commissioners'  programme  being 
carried  out.    I  urge  the  reformers  to  think  the  matter 
out  very  thoroughly,  after  these  forty  years,  before 
adopting  the  plan  as  it  stood  then.    The  same  thing 
applies   to   the   Quarterly    Reviewer's    scheme  that 
has  been  again  brought  to  the  front  by  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  "  Times  ".     My  own  belief  is  that 
another  scheme  is  more  hopeful.     I  have  given  its 
outline  and  some  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it 
elsewhere.t 

That  scheme  is  to  make  of  the  Academy  a  league  of 
the  principal  exhibition-societies,  leaving  the  selection 
of  works  of  art  in  the  Academy  exhibition  to  com- 
mittees of  those  separate  societies.    My  reasons  briefly 

*  It  is  usually  said  that  the  Academy  obtained  only  a  site.  That  is 
not  so.  Two  storeys  of  the  building  facing  the  court  belong  to  the  old 
Burlington  House,  including  the  fine  vestibule,  council  room,  library 
and  other  offices.  The  exhibition  galleries  and  schools  were  added 
to  these. 
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are  that  any  movement,  to  succeed,  must  be  supported 
by  those  societies,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
supersede  them  and  to  form  all  the  artists  into  a  single 
i  big  society,  and  that  if  we  could  do  this  there  would  be 
a  repetition  of  the  Academical  history  ;  the  forces  of 
i  mediocrity  would  prevail  once  more.  Much  better  to 
have  an  element  of  emulation  among  the  societies,  to 
have  smaller  groups,  in  which  the  different  types  of  artist 
will  find  their  affinities  and  be  properly  attended  to. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  common  national  meeting- 
place  for  those  groups,  and  if  through  the  Academy- 
modifying  its  constitution  we  can  escape  the  fate  of 
Paris,  where  there  are  now  two  huge  Salons  instead  of 
one,  we  shall  be  very  much  the  gainers. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


AT  THE  S.  JAMES'S  THEATRE. 

"  TTOLMES  and  I  had  just  finished  a  somewhat  late 
breakfast.  I  pushed  the  morning  paper  across 
to  him,  remarking  'That  rising  politician,  John  Chil- 
cote,  seems  to  have  made  a  great  speech  in  the 
Commons  last  evening'. 

"  Holmes  puffed  another  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke, 
and  took  no  notice  of  my  remark.  I  knew  by  the 
more  than  usual  rigidness  of  his  face  that  he  was 
thinking  deeply — probably  about  that  somewhat  grue- 
some problem  of  the  driver-less  van  in  Russell  Square, 
which,  I  knew,  was  very  much  on  his  mind  just  now. 
A  moment  later  the  servant  entered  and  handed  a 
visiting-card  to  him.  Before  he  had  time  to  say  that 
he  was  not  at  home,  a  fashionably-attired  lady  had 
followed  the  servant  into  the  room.  She  was  closely 
veiled,  but  I  could  see  that  her  face,  which  was  one  of 
extreme  beauty,  was  deadly  pale.  Her  tightly-clasped 
hands  betokened  that  she  was  labouring  under  some 
strong  emotion. 

"  Holmes  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  fingering  the  : 
pasteboard,  directed  a  swift  glance  at  me  before  he 
turned  to  his  visitor  and   said   suavely   '  Mrs.  John 
Chilcote  ?  '    1  almost  leapt  from  my  chair,  so  strange 
did  the  coincidence  appear  to  me. 

"  'To  what ',  asked  Holmes,  '  do  I  owe  the  honour 
of  this  visit  ?  ' 

"The  lady  commenced  a  confused  apology  for  in- 
truding on  us,  but  Holmes  held  up  his  long  thin  hand, 
and,  with  the  words  '  Pray  compose  yourself,  Madam 
motioned  her  to  a  chair. 

"  '  I  see',  said  Holmes,  'that  you  left  your  house  in 
a  great  hurry  this  morning,  and  that  you  did  not  wish 
to  be  observed '. 

"  The  lady  started  violently.    '  How  did  you  .  .  .  '" 
Evidently,  I  am  growing  old.    Sherlock  Holmes  is 
dead,  and  to  young  readers  of  this  Review  he  is  not 
even  a  dear  memory.    But  I  was  at  an  impressionable 
age  when  he  burst  upon  the  world  ;  and  so  he  became 
a  part  of  my  life,  and  will  never,  I  suppose,  be  utterly 
dislodged.    I  cannot  pass  through  Baker  Street,  even 
now,  without  thinking  of  him.  Long  ago  I  had  decided 
exactly  which  were  the  two  windows  of  the  sitting- 
room   where   Watson    spent    his  wondering   hours ; 
and,  only   the  other  day,    I   had   a  rather  heated 
dispute   with   a    coeval   who   had   also    long  since 
"  placed  "   that   sitting-room — "  placed  "  it,    if  you 
please,  on  the  side  of  the  street  opposite  to  that  where 
it  really  was  (need  I  say  that  I  mean  the  right-hand 
side  as  one  goes  towards  Regent's  Park  ?).    My  senti- 
ment for  Sherlock  Holmes  was  never  one  of  reverence 
unalloyed.    Indeed,  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  hold  on  me 
was  that  he  so  often  amused  me.    I  would  have  bar- 
tered a  dozen  of  his  subtlest  deductions  for  that  great 
moment  when  he  said  (presumably  on  the  eve  of  his 
creator's  departure  for  a  lecturing  tour  in  America) 
"It  is  always  a  joy  to  me  to  meet  an  American,  for 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  folly  of  a 
monarch  and  the  blundering  of  a  minister  in  far  gone 
years  will  not  prevent  our  children  from  being  some 
day  citizens  of  the  same  world-wide  country  under  a 
flag  which  shall  be  a  quartering  of  the  Union  Jack  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes".    I  learned  that   speech  by 
heart,  years  ago  ;  and,  to  this  day,  I  generally  try  it  on 
any  American  to  whom  I  am  introduced — sometimes  with 
most  surprising  results.     Sir  Arthur  (then  mere  Mr.; 
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Cooan  Doyle's  own  attitude  towards  life,  and  his 
Own  extraordinary  versions  of  the  familiar  things 
around  us — what  would  Sherlock  have  been  without 
these  assets  ?  Last  Monday  evening,  at  the 
S.  James's  Theatre,  it  must  have  been  the  account  of 
[ohn  Chilcote's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
first  turned  my  thoughts  Sherlockwards,  and  gave  me 
a  clue  to  what  the  play  ought  to  have  been.  One  of 
the  characters  rushed  in  to  describe  the  triumph  to 
Mrs.  Chilcote — to  tell  how,  when  her  husband  resumed 
his  seat,  "there  was  one  of  those  spontaneous  out- 
bursts of  applause  which  no  etiquette,  no  decorum, 
can  quell  ".  This  picture  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  place  in  which  the  members  sometimes  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  clap  their  hands,  and  are  reminded  by 
the  Speaker  that  "a  court  of  law  is  not  a  theatre", 
somehow  instantly  transported  me  into  the  sphere  of 
Sir  Arthur's  innocent  activities.  I  had  been  told  in 
the  first  entr'acte  that  "John  Chilcote  M.P."  was 
adapted  from  a  book  of  the  same  name,  and  that  this 
book  was  very  popular.  Yet  I  made  no  resolve  to 
read  this  bo'ok.  The  theme  of  it  was  surely  too 
ridiculous,  too  incredible,  to  be  pursued  seriously 
through  many  pages.  Even  for  a  magazine  story  .  .  . 
but  ah  !  in  that  form  Sherlock  would  have  saved  it. 
Whv  did  not  the  novelist  lay  the  theme  at  Sir  Arthur's 
feet? 

.  .  .  "'Tell  me  everything',  said  Holmes — 'you 
understand,  everything.  It  is  often  in  those  points 
which  seem  at  first  glance  inessential,  that  the  key  of  a 
seemingly  insoluble  problem  lies  hidden  '.  Then  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  closed  his  eyes,  as  his  custom 
was  when  listening  intently,  and  pressed  his  finger-tips 
lightly  against  each  other  ..."  Mrs.  Chilcote,  after 
a  pause,  would  have  told  her  narrative  clearly  enough — 
how  her  husband  was  sometimes  a  brisk  and  brilliant 
man  of  affairs,  ardently  devoted  to  herself,  but  some- 
times for  days  together  was  languid,  irritable,  a  slave 
to  chloral.  Holmes,  without  opening  his  eyes,  would 
now  and  again  have  interpolated  a  brief  question  of 
tvhich  Watson  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  imagine  the 
relevance.  Presently,  Holmes  would  have  bowed  the 
ady  out,  refusing  a  blank  cheque  for  his  well-expressed 
dopes  of  giving  the  lady  some  good  news  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"'Well,  Watson',  said  my  friend,  'and  what  do 
you  make  of  it  ?  ' 

"  I  had  to  confess  that  I  was  entirely  in  the  dark,  and 
:hat  I  doubted  whether  even  he,  magician  though  he 
tvas,  would  be  able  to  throw  any  light  on  this  case. 

"'Well,'  said  Holmes,  reaching  out  for  his  Stradi- 
/arius,  and  regarding  me  with  a  humorous  twinkle, 
1  let  me  see  whether  I  can  throw  any  light  on  that 
sonata  in  A  minor  by  old  Beethoven.  We  have  plenty 
3f  time  for  that  other  little  problem.  Some  time  this 
ifternoon,  I  propose  we  should  drop  in  at  the  Houses 
sf  Parliament.  I  was  able  lately  to  render  the  Prime 
Minister  a  trifling  service  in  that  matter  of  the  forged 
:reaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  give  us  a  pass  for  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  And,  by 
:he  way,  Watson  !  Take  your  pistol  with  you.  You 
nay  want  it.'  " 

I  cannot  guess  the  exact  procedure  of  the  story  from 
his  point.  I  am  no  match  for  Sir  Arthur  in  construc- 
:ion  of  the  requisite  little  steps.  But  I,  or  anyone,  can 
:onceive  the  final  scene  in  which  Sherlock,  having 
'evealed  to  Mrs.  Chilcote  her  husband  lying  dead  from 
in  overdose  of  chloral,  beckons  from  the  adjoining 
00m  the  brilliant  and  devoted  double,  and,  joining  his 
md  Mrs.  Chilcote's  hands  together,  wishes  them  all 
lossible  happiness  in  the  future,  and  once  more  refuses 
1  cheque,  but,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  conjures 
hem  to  take  the  world  into  their  confidence.  At  the 
5.  James's,  Mrs.  Chilcote  and  her  husband's  double, 
leterrriining,  as  the  curtain  falls,  to  take  the  world  into 
heir  confidence,  inspire  in  us  no  conviction  at  all. 
'herlock,  thou  should'st  be  with  them  at  that  hour  ! 
ndeed,  they  have  need  of  thee  throughout  the  play. 
>ut  I  doubt  whether  even  thou  could'st  save  them  in 
iramatic  form. 

In  fact,  as  I  suggested,  they  should  have  started  in 
,he  "  Strand  Magazine  ",  and  stayed  there.  There  we 
/ould  gladly  have  accepted  the  premiss  that  two  men 
light  be  so  exactly  alike  in  face  and  figure  and  voice 


that  the  wife  of  one  would  mistake  the  other  for  her 
!  husband.  Process-block  illustrations  make  little  strain 
on  our  credulity.  But  when  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Thorold  appear  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  the 
stage  carefully  darkened  to  hide  their  points  of  dis- 
similarity, we  are  straightway  acutely  conscious  I  hat 
this  is  a  story  of  cock-and-bull.  Even  had  il  been 
treated  as  such  by  the  dramatist,  and  presented  by  him 
as  a  wild  romance  or  melodrama,  we  should  soon  have 
been  wearied  by  the  very  absurdity  of  it.  Mr.  E. 
Temple  Thurston  takes  the  whole  thing  quite  seriously 
— presents  it  as  a  sombre  drama  of  psychology,  relieved 
by  scenes  of  high  comedy.  He  is  at  fearful  pains  to 
make  it  realistically  credible,  making  his  characters 
talk  about  Mr.  Adolf  Beck,  and  about  a  book  entitled 
"Other  Men's  Shoes "  in  which  two  men  pass  them- 
selves off  as  each  other  with  complete  success.  And, 
throughout,  the  appeal  is  not  to  any  base  appetite  for 
excitement,  but  to  our  power  of  understanding  the 
inner  emotions  of  actual  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  is 
really  a  lamentable  waste  of  Mr.  Thurston's  time,  and 
of  ours,  and  of  the  talent  of  Mr.  Alexander,  and  Miss 
Marion  Terry,  and  the  other  members  of  a  very  good 
cast.  And  ;all  in  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Arthur,  who  could 
so  easily  have  been  induced  yet  again  to  raise  Sherlock 
from  the  tomb  ! 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  philosophic  farce,  "  You  Never 
Can  Tell ",  fills  the  present  bill  of  the  Vedrenne-Barker 
matinees  at  the  Court  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in 
London  four  or  five  years  ago  ;  and  I  remember  that  I 
wrote  about  it  here  at  great  length.  I  do  not,  however, 
remember  what  I  wrote,  and  will  not  now  run  the  risk 
of  either  contradicting  or  repeating  myself.  Needless 
to  say,  the  play  is  delightful.  And  the  new  cast  is,  on 
the  whole,  admirable.  Mr.  Louis  Calvert  as  "  the  ideal 
waiter "  has  not,  of  course,  that  good-fairyish  magic 
with  which  the  part  was  imbued  by  Mr.  James  Welch  ; 
but  his  air  of  gentle  and  benign  unctuousness  is  hardly 
less  satisfying.  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair,  in  a  make-up 
which  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  me,  attacks  with 
vigorous  humour  the  part  of  Mr.  Bohun  K.C.,  who, 
appearing  only  and  unexpectedly  in  the  last  act, 
makes  a  rather  heavy  demand  on  the  actor.  The  twins 
are  well  played  by  Miss  Sydney  Fairbrother  and  Mr. 
Norman  Page.  The  latter  is  evidently  a  close  student 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  method  and  manner.  I  wish 
Miss  Tita  Brand  were.  She  makes  Gloria  Clandon  as 
intolerable  as  Valentine  would  be  if  Mr.  Barker  played 
him  in  grim  and  deadly  earnest.  Gloria  is  quite  a  nice 
creature  :  it  is  only  her  surface  that  is  dull  and  objec- 
tionable. The  actress  ought  to  let  us  discern  that. 
Miss  Brand  takes  Gloria's  every  saying  as  though  it 
were  wrung  from  the  nethermost  depths  of  a  woman's 
soul.  Such  overpowering  solemnity  as  hers  I  never  did 
see.    Comedy  crouches  away  in  terror  at  her  approach. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  GREATER  CHOPIN. 

IT  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the  times  that  we  are 
beginning  slowly  to  take  a  less  childish  view  of 
the  great  composers  than  has  prevailed  for  over  a 
century.  We  are  beginning  to  "  place  "  them  with 
some  regard  not  merely  to  the  quantity  but  to  the 
quality  of  their  achievements.  Some  day,  it  may 
confidently  be  expected,  a  daring  soul  will  suggest 
for  instance  that  Mendelssohn  is  not  necessarily  greater 
than  Chopin  simply  because  the  one  wrote  long  oratorios, 
and  the  other  short  nocturnes,  ballades,  studies  &c. 
Hundreds  of  symphony  and  sonata  writers  have 
gone  their '  way  ;  thousands  of  pompous  masses  on 
a  large  scale  are  also  forgotten  ;  and  yet  the  name 
of  Mozart  would  be  remembered  if  he  had  composed 
only  a  few  sonatas  or  the  name  of  Schubert  if  he  had 
written  only  half  a  dozen  songs.  If  we  had  nothing 
of  Chopin's  but  the  four  ballades  and  a  few  of  the 
studies  he  would  still  be  a  great  figure  in  music,  and 
— comical  to  reflect — we  should  nearly  all  be  busy 
speculating  on  the  vast  things  he  might  have  done 
had  he  lived.  It  is  because  this  worship  of  Jumboism 
has  led  to  so  many  grotesque  judgments  that  I  throw 
in  my  weight  with  those  who  are  strongly  protesting 
against  it  in  the  case  of  Chopin. 
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Despite  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Niecks,  Huneker  and  1 
a  few  others,  I  believe  the  common  notion  of  Chopin  1 
still  to  be  that  he  was  a  composer  for  young  misses 
fresh  from  boarding-school.    The  late  Mr.  Haweis  in  a 
very  popular  book  managed  to  propagate  this  idea  ;  and  \ 
as  Chopin    is  undoubtedly  loved   by  boarding-school 
misses  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  people  that  he  ! 
was  anything  more.    In  proclaiming  the  real  greatness 
of  Chopin  one  is  by  no  means  kicking  at  an  open  door 
or  insisting  on  the  obvious.  Go  to  a  recital  of  a  popular 
pianist — Paderewski  or  Pachmann  for  example — and 
you  will  find  the  audience  to  consist  very  largely  of 
young  misses  of  seventeen  to  seventy  years  ;  and  you 
will  find  also  that  the  Chopin  numbers   arouse  the  | 
wildest    enthusiasm.     The    Life   by   Niecks   is  read 
only   by   serious   students,  and  in  England  we  can  1 
scarcely  expect  the  American  author  Huneker  to  defeat 
at  a  blow  the  noisy  Haweis  or  the  flowery  Liszt  ;  so  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  welcome  a  book  referred  to  here 
some  time  since — Mr.  Ashton  Jonson's  "  Handbook  to  j 
Chopin's  Works"  (Heinemann).    I  found  fault  with  its  1 
laxity  of  expression,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  mean  j 
for  a  moment  to  find  fault  with  it  again.    On  p.  24  of  j 
the  introductory  part  it  is  stated  that  Chopin — but  | 
here   are   the    actual   words.     "The    revolution    of  j 
1848,   and   Chopin   came  to   England.     He    stayed  j 
in    London    till    the    summer,    then    he    went  for 
a  tour  in  Scotland  with  Mendelssohn."    This  news  is 
eminently  pleasing,  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its 
authenticity.    Is  Mr.  Jonson  a  spiritualist?    If  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  where  he  gathered  his  information 
relative  to  Mendelssohn's  movements  in  1848.    I  cannot 
understand,  either,  how  he  comes  to  quote — with  ap- 
parent approval — Sir  Hubert  Parry's  absurd  remark 
that  Chopin's  "  work  is  not  often  great  in  conception, 
or  noteworthy  in  design  ..."    That  is  in  flat  contra- 
diction to   Mr.  Jonson's  main  thesis  ;   it  contradicts 
Huneker,  Niecks,  Dannreuther  and  every  authoritative 
writer  on  Chopin.    Here  we  have  one  more  instance  of 
the  kind  of  thing  of  which  I  have  so  often  recently 
complained.    Amongst  those  who  write  about  music 
the  few  that  know  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  express 
themselves  with  precision,  and  the  rest  write  balderdash 
through  sheer  ignorance.    Sir  Hubert  Parry,  in  this 
sentence,  has  written  balderdash,  not  through  ignor- 
ance but  through  a  total  lack  of  the  musical  tempera- 
ment and  a  misconception  of  musical  history.  Had 
Chopin's  works  each  consisted  of  fifty  pages  instead  of 
five  doubtless  Sir  Hubert  would  consider  them  "great 
in  conception  ". 

However,  apart  from  a  few  such  things,  one  can 
only  praise  the  book.  It  contains  numberless  quota- 
tions from  critics  who  have  studied  Chopin  sympatheti-  j 
cally  and  intelligently,  and  the  points  as  to  the 
performance  of  his  music  from  the  very  biggest  pianists  | 
— Rubinstein  and  Bulow  for  instance — are  invaluable 
to  students.  Anyone  who  will  consider  their  remarks 
ought  to  be  able  to  judge  Pachmann  rightly — Pach- 
mann, to  whom  Mr.  Shaw  once  said  he  could  listen  for 
ever  if  only  the  works  of  the  piano  were  taken  out. 
But  more  important  than  helping  us  to  judge  Pach-  | 
mann  or  any  other  of  the  Chopin  sentimentalisers  is 
the  fact  that  the  book  enables  us  to  judge  Chopin.  As 
we  read  we  see  more  clearly,  I  think,  than  in  any  other 
work  on  the  subject  the  two  Chopins,  the  smaller  and 
the  greater — the  smaller  who  wrote  delicious  trifles  for 
the  drawing-room  and  the  glorious  energetic  soul  who  j 
revealed  himself  on  the  piano  with  a  sincerity  of  force 
that  even  Beethoven  rarely  attained.  That  Chopin 
wrote  better  for  the  piano  than  any  other  composer 
goes  without  saying ;  but  it  does  not  go  without 
saying  that  in  his  finest  music  there  is  a  greatness  and 
depth,  an  "earth-bigness",  which  force  one  to  place 
Chopin  amongst  the  mightiest  composers.  On  this 
point  all  the  men  I  deem  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  are  in  accord,  but  Mr.  Jonson,  by  his  quota- 
tions, enables  one— enabled  me  at  least — to  recognise 
this  unanimity. 

In  a  frail  body  Chopin  had  a  splendid  soul  and  mind  ; 
forced  by  circumstances  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  a 
fashionable  society  he  avoided  the  danger  of  becoming 
a  mere  fashionable  teacher  and  pianist ;  in  spite  of  a 
pleasure-loving  nature  he  managed  to  write  a  vast 
quantity  of  music  for  a  man  who  taught  five  hours 


every  day.  One  cannot  say  that  the  smaller  or  the. 
greater  is  the  true  Chopin  ;  but  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  slowly  developed  into  the  greater.  He  ha  " 
very  little  to  help  him.  He  was  already  far  advance 
in  his  art  before  Beethoven  died,  but  to  Beethoven  h 
seems  to  owe  scarcely  anything  at  all.  For  the  essentia 
in  his  music  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  Mozart,  for  th 
outer  form  of  nocturnes  to  Field  ;  but  the  forms  of  th 
scherzos,  studies,  ballades  and  preludes  are  entirel 
his  own  creation.  In  them  he  showed  far  greater  an 
finer  constructive  power  than  can  be  found  in  all  th 
music  of  Berlioz  or  of  the  dozens  of  young  men  wh 
could  beat  him  at  writing  concertos.  He  could  no 
write  a  concerto  ;  he  could  not  score  for  the  orchestra 
the  piano  sonatos — what  misery  ! — but  in  the  forms  h 
himself  invented  and  found  suited  to  his  purpose  h 
easily  beat  everyone  out  of  the  field. 

If  one  dare  speak  of  Chopin's  faults,  he  had  one  :. 
those  fits  of  bad  temper  that  are  to  me  often  unreason- 
able and  meaningless.  These  are  excused  on  the 
ground  of  his  patriotism  ;  he  got  thinking  of  his- 
country's  wrongs  and  avenged  them  by  trying  to  smash 
the  piano.  Patriotism,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Chopin  was  no  scoundrel ;  but 
I  confess  to  an  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the; 
patriotism  of  a  man  who  leaves  his  country  at  an  early 
age  and  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  of  returning. 
Was  it  not  rather  that  his  highly-strung  nervous  nature 
would  have  boiled  over  just  as  readily  at  any  other  real 
or  imaginary  grievance  ?  Poland's  wrongs,  the  sufferings 
of  his  own  relatives,  the  recollection  of  a  departed 
chivalresque  order — these  things  were  merely  the  spark, 
that  exploded  the  powder.  Beethoven  worked  off  such 
moods  by  pouring  soup  on  the  heads  of  waiters  or  by 
pelting  his  cook  with  eggs  ;  but  mi-lord  the  aristocratic 
Chopin  must  needs  do  it  in  the  drawing-room  before, 
great  lords  and  ladies.  It  does  not  greatly  matter, 
though  it  has  damaged  some  of  his  music.  I  cannot 
believe,  however,  when  such  pseudo-Poles  as  Paderewski 
or  Pachmann — neither  more  of  a  Pole  than  I  am — 
begin  piano-smashing,  that  they  are  actuated  by 
patriotic  motives.  Pianos  are  not  made  in  Russia  to 
any  great  extent.  But  if  Chopin  did  a  little  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  we  must  think  of  the  gorgeous 
things  he  did  also.  John  F.  Runciman. 


PITFALLS   OF  PARODY. 

WE  are  not  of  those  who  look  upon  parody  as  a. 
sort  of  sacrilege  :  who  think  that,  if  there  be, 
a  ludicrous  side  to  their  idol,  one  glimpse  of  it  will 
make  reverence  impossible.  As  his  nest  to  the 
stickleback,  so  are  our  literary  beliefs  to  us  ;  we  abide 
by  them  in  drab  beatitude.  Let  them  be  assailed,  we 
appear  (like  the  Beefeater  in  the  "  Critic  ")  in  a  very  fine 
waistcoat,  and  lash  the  waters  in  our  rage.  Having 
scattered  our  foes  multivious,  we  return  to  our  nest,  to 
find  there  new  beauties,  unnoticed  till  defended. 

But  is  a  parody  an  attack  ?  Parody  is  a  compliment, 
for  no  one  is  pelted  with  it  who  is  not  admittedly 
standing  unabashed  on  high.  Parody  is  a  preservative. 
Who  would  now  remember  the  inscription  on  the  cell 
of  Henry  Marten,  if  Mrs.  Brownrigg  had  not  "  Whipt 
two  female  'prentices  to  death,  and  hid  them  in  the 
Coal-hole  "  ? 

All  the  world,  however,  seems  to  hold  that  parody 
is  Miching  Mallecho,  that  it  means  mischief  to  the 
author  who  is  parodied.  If  that  be  its  object,  it  seems 
to  us  the  most  futile  of  arts. 

Johnson  once  heard  the  line 

"Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free" 
greatly  admired.  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you",  said 
Johnson.    "  It  might  as  well  be  said 

'  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat '." 
If  Johnson  seriously  meant  that  a  farmyard  metaphor 
was  as  appropriate  to  a  tragedy  king  as  a  plain  maxim 
of  statecraft,  we  differ  (in  Jowett's  phrase)  too  much  to 
criticise.  Of  course,  he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he 
meant  to  laugh  the  line  out  of  court.  And  see  the 
inept  way  in  which  he  sets  about  it.  "  Well,  Sir  ! '  we 
feel  inclined  to  say  to  him,  in  his  own  language,  "  And 
what  then  ?    This  is  now  the  sort  of  stuff  I  used  to  talk 
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when  I  first  began , to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow.  Is 
a  line  bad  because  you  can  make  another  as  good  ? 
Your  line  is  as  good.    Apres  ?  " 

But  Johnson  seems  seriously  to  have  believed  that 
the  most  cruel  thing  you  can  do  to  a  man  is  to  laugh  at 
him.  At  least,  in  the  "  London  "  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  say  so  :  for  his  original  says  that  the  hardest 
thing  in  poverty  is,  not  that  you  are  laughed  at,  but 
that  you  are  laughable,  a  much  more  harassing  ill. 

So  great  seems  to  be  the  dread  of  parody  that 
Trollope  (in  the  only  book  of  his  which  we  wish  un- 
written) finds  fault  with  Thackeray  for  parodying  him- 
self !  "He  wrote",  Trollope  says,  "a  very  pretty 
ballad,  simply  that  he  might  render  his  own  work 
absurd  by  his  own  parody  ".  We  assume  that  Trollope 
is  here  stating  a  fact  known  to  himself.  Left  to  our- 
selves, we  should  have  supposed  that  Thackeray  had 
the  lines  by  him,  wanted  namby-pamby  for  the  ladies' 
album  in  Fitzboodle,  used  them  and  parodied  them. 
But,  granting  the  correctness  of  the  account,  why  this 
superfluous  pity?  "To  whom",  said  a  dear  friend 
when  a  child,  "  to  whom,  if  not  to  my  own  relations, 
am  I  to  be  rude?"  If  a  man  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  parody  himself,  it  can  be  only  for  the  same  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  dissuade  a  friend  from  suicide.  The 
poetical  pedestal,  turned  by  wicked  wags  into  a  pillory, 
must  be  a  more  excruciating  place  of  torture  than  we 
supposed.  Is  it  not  permissible  to  a  man  to  get  into 
the  pillory,  as  Pliny  the  elder  got  into  the  crater  of 
Etna,  and  Riccabocca  into  the  Hazeldean  stocks,  "  to 
try  what  it  was  like  "  ? 

As  far  as  our  reading  goes,  the  "genus  irritabile  " 
seems  generally  to  have  enjoyed  the  pillory,  in  fact  to 
have  been  rather  tickled  than  tormented.  Scott  and 
Byron  delighted  in  their  respective  shares  in  the 
' '  Rejected  Addresses  ".  Spencer,  though  he  would  rather 
have  remained  forgotten,  said  "  It  was  all  very  well 
for  once  ".  Crabbe  ditto.  FitzGerald  ditto,  and  so  on. 
Monk  Lewis,  "not  knowing  his  own  talent",  was 
quite  happy  because  "  his  was  not  at  all  like.  They  have 
made  me  write  burlesque  "  !  In  later  times  we  are 
told  that  Jean  Ingelow's  friendship  for  Calverley  was 
"  in  no  way  disturbed  "  by  "  Lovers  and  a  Reflection  ". 
Bayard  Taylor  was  quite  willing  to  show  his  parody  of 
Whittier  to  the  venerable  bard  himself,  sure  of  his 
amusement  and  approval.  If,  then,  parody  is  meant 
as  attack,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  lamentable 
waste  of  labour.  It  is  when  it  is  regarded  as  an 
innocent  amusement  by  the  parodist  that  his  troubles 
begin. 

For  it  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  it  looks.  Parody  of 
style  means  thorough  knowledge  of  your  author.  If 
you  dislike  him,  it  is  penal  servitude  to  acquire  this  ;  if 
you  like  him,  you  will  probably  not  wish  to  parody  ; 
wishing,  you  will  probably  fail.  But  parodies  of  style 
are,  as  a  rule,  inoffensive,  so  that  not  much  harm  will 
be  done. 

Parodies  of  particular  poems,  however,  seem  to  be  far 
more  dangerous.  Easier  to  write  they  are  of  course. 
Anyone,  given  a  mould,  can  produce  a  cast — of  sorts. 
But,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  worth 
having  in  itself,  not  a  mere  mud  misrepresentation  of 
the  original  marble. 

As  "  magnis  componere  parva  "  is  the  dominant  note 
of  parody,  we  do  not  object  that  it  takes  us  into  very 
queer  company ;  that  Canning's  Knifegrinder  was 
quarrelsome  in  his  cups  ;  that  Calverley's  Tinker  had  a 
simply  deplorable  record.  Less  squeamish  than  Colonel 
Newcome,  we  can  share  a  pot  of  ale  with  Joseph 
Andrews  in  a  taproom,  and  feel  the  better  for  it.  But 
there  is  a  sort  of  society  to  which  we  have  the  strongest 
objection,  and  unfortunately  five  parodies  out  of  six 
take  us  into  it. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  short  paper  to  show  what  we  mean. 
We  will  mention  only  two  instances.  In  the  "  Lay  of 
the  Love-lorn ",  a  parody  which  is  said  to  have 
delighted  Tennyson,  we  meet  the  sort  of  everyday 
young  man  whom  we  bar.  The  Swell,  the  City  Dandy, 
whom  the  "Times"  won't  trust,  who  wonders 

"  Can't  I  turn  the  honest  penny,  scribbling  for  the 
weekly  press, 
And,  in  writing  Sunday  Libels,  drown  my  private 
wretchedness  ?  " 


Who  advertises  for  a  wife  ("N.B,  You  must  pay  the 
letters  ").  He  is  wittier  than  Tennyson's  Mooncalf  in 
"  Locksley  Hall  ",  but  (the  dreadful  word  will  out)  is  not 
he  beastly  vulgar?  "  Maids  e'er  this"  he  says,  show- 
ing what  a  gentleman  he  is,  "  have  loved  me  !  Why 
such  a  Bounder  ? 

It  was,  we  shall  be  told,  a  vulgar  age.  So  it  was 
Students  of  Nash,  Greene,  and  Co.  will  find  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Spacious  Times  of  Great 
Elizabeth.  But  the  author  of  "Bon  Gaultier"  was 
not  vulgar.  Why  did  he  think  it  amusing  to  be 
nauseating  ? 

Our  second  instance  we  take  from  a  volume  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Owen  Seaman.  We  rejoice  in  much 
of  Mr.  Seaman's  occasional  verse.  Considering  his 
rate  of  output,  it  is  wonderfully  good.  But  surely 
Mr.  Seaman's  daemon  deserted  him  when  he  parodied 
the  "Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix"  in  the  "Harvest  of 
Chaff".  Possibly  the  alumna;  of  Girton  do  go  to 
Newmarket  to  bet  "on  the  nod"  with  the  ring. 
Mr.  Seaman  is  a  Cambridge  man,  and  should  know; 
though  things  may  have  changed  since  his  day.  But 
for  the  honour  of  Girton,  for  the  honour  of  woman- 
hood, we  decline  to  believe  that  they  cannot  pocket 
their  winnings  like  gentlemen.  The  "girl  of  the 
Period  "  the  grandmother  of  Mr.  Seaman's  damsels, 
was  a  pretty  bad  loser.  But  the  most  blaring  atrocity 
she  committed,  when  she  won,  was  to  grin  like  a 
Cheshire  cat.  "  Can  it  be  good  enough,  Mr. 
Seaman  ",  a  humble  admirer  would  ask,  "  to  prostitute 
a  great  talent,  to  writing  verses  which  can  only 
disgust  ?  " 

Captain  Morris  did  sarcastically  say  "  'Tis  a  pleasure 
complete,  to  see  ladies  well  draggled  and  wet  in  their 
feet ".  The  gallant  captain  however  by  no  means 
meant  what  he  said.  Mr.  Seaman  seems  positively  to 
gloat  over  the  sordid  details  of  his  ride.  We  can  only 
wonder,  and  be  glad  that  the  lady  who  "broke  the 
record  "  broke  also  "  several  teeth  ". 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  mention  what 
we  do  admire  in  parody.  In  parody  of  style,  much. 
Calverley's  "Disaster",  for  parody  of  a  particular 
poem,  seems  as  good  as  can  be.  But,  alas  !  Calverley 
fuit,  and  we  fear  it  may  be  many  ages  before  England 
knows  another  C.  S.  C. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  TORQUEMADA. 

IT  was  already  mid-day  when  I  came  to  the  great 
silent  monastery  of  Santo  Tomas  that  lies  in  the 
plain  below  Avila.  I  had  been  in  the  saddle  since  dawn  ; 
all  day  the  tawny  passionate  landscape  had  unfolded 
itself  before  me,  sierra  rolling  after  sierra  more  barren 
than  the  waves  of  the  most  desolate  sea.  Weary  with 
the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  way  I  thought  I  would  rest 
in  the  church  before  entering  the  city.  Having  tied  my 
mule  in  the  shade,  I  passed  into  the  coolness  of  the 
church  under  the  great  western  coro  where  it  is  always 
twilight,  past  the  high  altar  on  its  arch,  across  the 
transept  where  in  a  beautiful  ruined  tomb  Prince  Juan, 
the  only  son  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  lies  sleeping,  into 
the  sacristy  where  I  thought  to  find  a  priest  of 
whom  I  might  ask  a  cup  of  water.  As  I  opened 
the  door  I  saw  a  white  frock  disappear  a  little  hastily- 
through  the  passage  that  led,  as  I  supposed,  to  the 
monastery.  It  must  be,  thought  I,  that  I  have  dis- 
turbed a  siesta  ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  think  what 
to  do,  an  old  man  in  the  Dominican  habit  came  towards 
me  and  very  courteously  and  kindly  asked  me  what 
I  needed.  When  I  had  told  my  tale  he  led  me, 
with  a  certain  familiar  gentleness  that  I  think  is 
peculiar  to  Spain,  into  the  monastery,  where  he  in- 
sisted upon  my  partaking  of  some  bread  and  fish — for 
it  was  Friday — with  a  little  wine  mixed  with  water. 

After  I  had  thanked  him  he  offered  to  show  me  the 
church  and  the  house,  which  he  explained  was  now 
used  as  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  those  young 
friars  who  go  to  the  Philippines.  The  time  passed 
quickly  in  his  company,  so  that  the  bell  began  to  ring 
for  Vespers  before  he  had  shown  me  all.  "  And  is  there 
nothing,  Father",  I  ventured  to  ask,  "in  your  sacristy 
that  is  old,  curious  or  holy?  "  He  did  not  reply  for  a 
time,  and  then  quite  suddenly  the  bell  stopped,  and  he 
turned  towards  me.    "Nothing  you  would  care  for 
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said  he  quickly,  "  perhaps,  to-morrow  and 
then  after  he  had  made  me  promise  to  return  there  to 
sleep  that  night,  he  bade  me  good-bye. 

After  Vespers  I  set  out  for  Avila  scarcely  more  than 
a  mile  away  on  her  hill.  In  the  sweet  evening  light 
she  seemed  a  vision  from  some  ancient  missal,  a  beau- 
tiful mediaeval  city  surrounded  by  perfect  rose-coloured 
granite  walls,  where  the  apse  of  the  cathedral  is  just  a 
bastion  with  the  rest.  Within  there  is  the  city.  But 
its  aspect  upon  those  infinite  stretches  of  sierra  in  a 
country  as  stony  as  Judaea  I  can  never  forget.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  in  words  anything  of  the  immensity 
of  this  land  or  its  strength.  It  is  like  a  passionate  and 
difficult  silence. 

As  I  passed  the  great  Convento  de  Agustinas, 
coming  into  the  city  at  last,  as  I  always  preferred  to  do, 
by  the  Puerta  S.  Teresa,  it  was  of  that  great  Saint 
I  was  thinking,  and  it  seemed  to  me  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  easy  to  renounce  the  world  in  a  land  without 
trees,  flowers,  or  birds  ;  and  yet  everywhere  there 
are  hedges  of  sweetbriar,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
sweetness,  as  she  would  have  reminded  herself,  hide 
thorns.  I  came  to  the  inn  at  last  to  find  it  full  of 
tourists,  Americans,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
their  number,  had  been  "doing"  the  city  as  they  in- 
formed me.  They  seemed  to  think  I  should  be  glad 
of  their  company.  At  dinner,  which  is  an  early 
meal  in  Avila,  they  told  each  other  of  their  ad- 
ventures. But  he  who  was  the  leader  and  guide 
began  to  speak  of  Santo  Tomas  in  a  loud  voice,  so 
that  we  all  might  benefit  by  his  knowledge.  I  did 
not  hear  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  for  I  was 
talking  with  an  old  Spaniard  who  sat  beside  me  ;  but 
my  attention  was  caught  when  I  heard  him  say,  ".  .  .  . 
and  so  I  spat  right  there,  on  the  Tomb,  and  the  monk 
didn't  dare  say  anything,  but  he  just  looked,  I  can't 
tell  you  easily,  how  he  looked  ".  My  Spanish  friend 
moved  in  his  seat  and  asked  me,  "It  is  of  the  Tomb  of 
Torquemada  that  he  speaks  ? "  I  did  not  know,  but 
at  his  request  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  I'm  telling  you,  aren't  I  ?  I  spat  right 
there  on  the  tomb.  I'm  a  free-born  American,  a 
liberty-loving  educated  Independent  minister  and  I'm 
glad  to  have  the  chance  to  show  the  Spanish  idolaters 
what  I  think  of  their  man-burning  devils."  "And  so 
say  all  of  us  ",  said  a  young  man  across  the  table  with 
a  laugh,  while  the  others  smiled  and  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

A  small  part  of  this  I  told  my  neighbour  :  but  alas, 
he  had  understood.  "  But  it  is  too  long  ago,  surely  it 
is  too  long  ago — to  bear  malice  ",  he  said  in  a  quiet  but 
agitated  voice.  "We  are  Christians:  it  is  very 
necessary  to  forgive,  is  it  not  so?  "...  . 

But  that  strident  voice  that  was  used  to  domineer 
over  many  congregations  would  not  have  it  so.  "  And 
yet",  said  my  friend  to  me  in  the  hubbub  that  followed, 
"and  yet  it  was  us  he  burned;  if  we  have  forgiven, 
why  should  he  remember?  "  .  .  . 

It  was  night  when  I  returned  to  Santo  Tomas,  but  the 
Father  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  sacristy.  After  a 
minute  he  said  "  My  son,  you  are  troubled,  you  are 
angry,  what  has  happened  ?  It  is  not  well  to  sleep  when 
one  is  angry  ".  And  somehow  I  told  him  all.  Once 
or  twice  he  smiled,  but  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as 
he  led  me  to  the  bare  slab  of  slate  in  the  midst  of  that 
great  room  beneath  which  Torquemada  sleeps.  "  It  is 
true",  he  said,  "we  have  forgiven  him".  There  was 
a  long  silence,  and  then  with  a  great  deference  he 
turned  towards  me  and  said,  "If  you  will,  senor,  we 
will  pray  for  him  and  for  us  all  because — is  it  not  so  ? — 
wherever  one  who  is  in  need  is  left  unaided,  there 
passes  an  executioner  and  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  unkindness,  there  is  the  In- 
quisition ".  As  we  knelt  I  saw  him  wipe  away  the  mark 
of  scorn  from  the  grave,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  certain  woman  collected  for 
interment  the  insulted  remains  of  Nero,  the  pagan 
world  surmised  that  she  must  be  a  Christian — only  a 
Christian  would  have  been  likely  to  conceive  so  chival- 
rous a  devotion  towards  mere  wretchedness.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  came  into  my  mind  as  I  knelt  with 
the  old  Father  beside  that  rude  slab  of  slate  and  tried 
to  pray  as  of  old  that  it  might  please  Him  to  have 
mercy  upon  all  men.  Edward  Hutton. 


MOTORING. 

"\  \  JE  may  now  reasonably  begin  to  look  forward  to 
*  »  fine  weather  with  its  invariable  concomitant,  the 
dangerous  nuisance  of  dust.  Much  of  the  prejudice 
against  motor-cars  has  arisen  from  this  cause  and  many 
devices  have  been  tried  to  combat  it.  In  some  cases 
the  underbodies  of  the  cars  are  modified  so  as  to  present 
a  torpedo-shaped  surface  to  the  road,  this  form  it  was 
alleged,  tending  to  minimise  the  raising  of  road  detritus 
by  suction. 

The  Automobile  Club  recently  held  what  they  term 
"  dust  "  trials,  and  after  careful  observation  of  the  dust- 
raising  propensities  of  various  types  of  cars,  drew  up  a 
series  of  suggestions  whereby  existing  car  bodies  could 
be  so  altered  as  to  render  them  less  objectionable  in 
this  respect,  but  in  spite  of  extensive  experimenting 
very  little  improvement  has  been  effected  and  the 
necessity  for  a  solution  of  the  dust  problem  has  become 
increasingly  insistent.  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  the  obvious  method  of  tackling  the  situation  is 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  road  surface  and  with  this 
end  in  view  a  paper  was  read  the  other  day  before  the 
Liverpool  Self-Propelled  Traffic  Association  by  A.  Lyle 
Rathbone  J. P. 

It  was  stated  that  experiments  had  been  made  in 
Liverpool  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  with  a 
view  to  abating  the  nuisance  caused  by  dust,  and  that 
these  experiments  might  be  divided  into  two  heads — 
those  of  a  temporary  and  a  more  permanent  character. 
Under  the  first  head  were  classed  the  various 
methods  of  covering  the  existing  road  surface  with 
some  class  of  oil.  Under  the  second  head  the  methods 
of  renewal  of  road  surface  with  some  form  of  macadam 
or  broken  stone,  securely  amalgamated  with  cement, 
tar,  or  other  adhesive  material,  were  dealt  with.  The 
experiments  coming  under  the  first  head  were  com- 
menced in  the  year  1902  when  several  roads  were 
treated,  the  following  substances  being  used  :  Creosote 
oil,  applied  both  while  hot  and  cold,  and  sometimes 
after  admixture  with  a  small  proportion  of  pitch,  resin, 
or  tallow.  Hot  coal  tar,  common  petroleum,  cheap 
waste  oil  from  coal  tar,  and  crude  Texas  oil  were  also 
employed. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  sprinkling  the 
surface  of  the  road  with  the  various  ingredients  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  watering-can,  and  it  was  found  that  one 
gallon  would  successfully  cover  an  area  of  eight  super- 
ficial yards,  the  cost  varying  from  one  farthing  to  one 
halfpenny  per  square  yard.  The  oil  took  a  considerable 
time  to  soak  into  the  road  surface,  and  accordingly  only 
one  side  of  the  road  was  treated  at  one  time,  the  other 
side  being  left  so  that  rubber-tyred  vehicles  should  not 
be  obliged  to  pass  over  the  newly-oiled  surface.  In 
this  respect  we  may  point  out  that  petroleum  oil  in  any 
of  its  forms  has  an  exceedingly  deleterious  effect  upon 
rubber. 

These  experiments  certainly  demonstrated  that  oiling 
was  a  satisfactory  method  of  dust  laying,  that  it  tended 
to  preserve  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  that  less  wear 
took  place,  also  the  roads  dried  more  quickly  after  rain 
and  the  noise  of  the  traffic  was  somewhat  diminished. 
The  difficulty  of  deciding  which  of  the  various  classes  of 
materials  gave  the  most  satisfactory  result  was  great, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extremely  wet  weather  encountered 
during  the  progress  of  the  experiments. 

The  surface  coated  with  creosote  oil  mixed  with  resin 
presented  the  cleanest  and  nicest  appearance,  while  the 
surface  coated  with  ordinary  petroleum  was  the  least 
lasting,  next  in  order  of  longevity  being  mixtures  of 
creosote  oil  with  tallow  and  hot  creosote  oil.  The 
heavy  coal-tar  waste  oil  lasted  longer  than  the  creosote 
oil,  and  was  much  cheaper.  In  all  cases  the  labour  of 
sweeping  the  oiled  areas  was  light  compared  with  the 
labour  of  sweeping  corresponding  areas  treated  only 
with  water. 

In  the  following  year,  1902,  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  on  two  important  macadam  roads  in  Liver- 
pool which  had  previously  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  watering.  In  this  instance  the  oil  was 
applied  by  means  of  syringes  with  fine  roses,  the  coat- 
ing being  renewed  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks, 
the  result  being  that  the  roadway  was  kept  in  better 
condition  than  if  water  had  been  employed  at  much 
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shorter  intervals.  As  in  the  previous  year,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  and  quality  of  material  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  cleaning  operations. 

The  various  permanent  methods  of  treating  road 
surfaces  for  motor  traffic  will  be  dealt  with  in  next 
week's  article. 

BRIDGE. 

The  Declaration  to  the  Score. 

'"PHE  variations  in  the  state  of  the  score  affect  the 
J-  game  of  Bridge  more  than  any  other  card  game. 
The  correct  play  of  the  cards  often  alters  materially 
when  only  one  or  two  tricks  are  required  to  win  the 
game,  and  still  more  often  should  the  declaration  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  declaring  side  is  within 
a  few  points  of  the  desired  total.  It  must  obviously  be 
foolish  to  run  any  undue  risk  on  the  chance  of  making 
a  big  score  when  there  appears  a  practical  certainty  of 
winning  the  game  on  a  cheap  declaration.  Winning 
or  losing  the  rubber  makes  a  difference  of  200  points, 
and  winning  one  game  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  way 
towards  winning  the  rubber,  and  therefore  represents, 
roughly  speaking,  about  80  points.  Surely  this  is  too 
great  a  difference  to  risk  for  the  sake  of  possibly 
scoring  a  few  more  points  either  above  or  below  the 
line.  A  notable  instance  of  this  once  occurred  to  the 
present  writer.  The  declaration  was  passed  to  him  at 
the  score  of  a  game  and  28  in  his  favour  against  one 
game.    The  hand  was  : 

Hearts — King,  queen. 
Diamonds — Ace,  king,  7. 
Clubs — Queen. 

Spades — Ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  7,  5,  2. 

He  declared  spades,  and,  of  course,  the  game  and 
rubber  were  won.  It  so  happened  that  there  was 
rather  a  large  gallery  of  critical  onlookers,  and  when 
the  hand  was  put  down  it  was  greeted  with  a  chorus 
of   uncomplimentary   remarks — "  Well,    of   all  the 

cowards  "   "What   do   you   expect?"    "A  No 

Trump  at  any  point  of  the  score  ",  &c.  &c.  When 
the  cards  were  played  it  turned  out  that  the  leader  had 
six  clubs  headed  by  king,  knave,  while  his  partner  had 
the  ace  and  two  other  clubs  and  the  ace  of  hearts,  so 
that  the  odd  trick  must  have  been  lost  at  No  Trumps. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  when  the  declarer  has  an  evenly 
divided  hand,  that  is,  a  hand  containing  three  cards  of 
every  suit,  the  other  hands  will  in  all  probability  be 
constituted  in  very  much  the  same  manner,  but  when 
the  declarer  has  one  very  long  suit  in  his  own  hand  he 
must  be  fully  prepared  to  find  an  uneven  distribution  of 
the  cards  and  possibly  an  equally  long  suit  in  the  leader's 
hand. 

Any  original  declaration  which  presents  a  chance  of 
winning  the  game  from  the  score  of  love  must,  a  fortiori, 
present  an  increased  chance  of  doing  so  at  a  more 
advanced  point  of  the  score,  and  any  suit  declaration 
which  is  a  sound  one  for  the  dealer  to  make  at  the 
score  of  love  will  also  be  sound  at  any  other  point  of 
the  score.  When  the  dealer's  score  is  at  12  or  18, 
the  objection  to  an  original  diamond  declaration  dis- 
appears altogether.  Only  two  or  three  by  cards  are 
now  required  to  win  the  game,  and  that  should  be  well 
within  the  compass  of  a  good  diamond  hand,  also  the 
consideration  of  whether  his  partner  may  be  able  to 
make  a  more  expensive  declaration  does  not  now  con- 
cern him  at  all.  Whenever  the  dealer  can  see  a  fair 
chance  of  winning  the  game  on  any  declaration,  even 
if  it  is  only  in  spades,  he  should  make  that  declara- 
tion without  hesitation,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  his  partner  may  have  a  much  more  valuable  suit 
on  which  the  game  would  also  be  won.  Winning  the 
game  should  always  be  the  first  consideration. 

The  No  Trump  declaration  by  the  dealer  is  not 
affected  by  any  point  in  the  score  under  20,  except  in 
the  case  of  what  is  known  as  the  One  Suit  No  Trump. 
Six  or  seven  clubs,  headed  by  the  ace,  king,  queen  and 
another  ace,  is  a  recognised  No  Trump  call  early  in 
the  game,  but  if  the  dealer's  score  is  at  anything  over 
12  he  should  declare  clubs,  and  trust  to  his  partner 
for  the  extra  one  or  two  tricks  required  to  win  the 
game.     When  the  dealer  has  a  fairly  good  hand, 


protected  in  every  suit,  but  with  no  great  strength 
in  any  particular  one,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
declare  No  Trumps  at  the  score  of  love,  but  at  the 
score  of  22  or  24  he  should  pass  the  declaration  for 
his  partner  to  declare  his  best  suit,  rather  than  risk- 
disaster  if  his  partner's  hand  should  be  very  bad. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  declaration  to  the  score  by 
the  dealer.  The  safe  call,  when  the  declaring  side  is 
well  ahead  and  tries  to  make  certain  of  winning  the 
game  without  taking  any  undue  risks,  and  the  call  of 
desperation,  when  the  opponents  are  almost  certain  to 
win  the  rubber  on  their  next  deal,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  even  the  most  forlorn  hope  of  snatch- 
ing the  game  out  of  the  fire.  In  such  a  case,  the 
dealer  should  declare  No  Trumps  on  the  flimsiest  of 
pretexts,  say  two  aces,  or  one  ace  and  two  kings,  or 
moderate  protection  in  three  suits.  Failing  a  pos- 
sibility of  No  Trumps,  the  dealer  should  always  pass 
the  declaration  with  his  opponents  at  24  or  more  and  a 
game  up,  unless  of  course  he  has  such  a  heart  or 
diamond  hand  that  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  winning 
the  game. 

With  the  score  at  a  game  and  24  to  love  against  the 
dealer,  he  should  not  think  of  making  an  ordinary  red 
suit  declaration,  but,  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
a  dash  for  the  game  himself,  he  should  leave  it  to  his 
partner,  so  as  to  take  every  chance  of  saving  the  situa- 
tion if  it  is  in  any  way  possible.  When  the  opponents 
are  24  up,  without  a  game  to  their  credit,  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  This  is  an  occasion  for  extra  caution 
on  the  dealer's  part,  so  as  to  give  the  other  side  as  little 
chance  as  possible  of  winning  the  game  on  that  hand. 
Next  week  we  shall  discuss  the  declaration  to  the  score 
from  the  Dummy's  point  of  view. 


CHESS. 

Problem  14.     By  R.  Teichmaxn. 


Black  7  pieces. 


White  6  pieces. 


White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 
Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Key  to  Problem  13:  B  — QB7. 

The  "  Rice  "  Gambit. 

It  is  time  that  some  protest  was  made  against  the 
insidious  means  by  which  the  so-called  "  Rice " 
Gambit  is  continually  being  thrust  upon  the  chess 
public.  It  is,  indeed,  pitiful  that  by  lavish  expenditure 
and  patronage  alone  the  best  chess  intellect  in  the 
world  should  be  devoted  to  a  single  branch  of  a 
variation  of  a  particular  opening  which  is  not  forced  in 
any  way,  can  be  avoided  at  every  move,  has  no  bearing 
on  any  chess  principle,  and  whose  soundness  or 
unsoundness  is  consequently  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  absurdity  becomes  plain  when  it  is  noted  that  in 
the  match  between  Marshall  and  Napier  which  has  just 
been  concluded  the  position  set  up  assumes  sixteen 
moves  to  have  been  played  on  each  side.  The  enormous 
and  profound  analysis  to  which  this  game  has  been 
subjected  must  of  necessity  remove  it  from  the  regions 
of  practical  play.  Prove  it  sound,  Black  will  avoid  it  ; 
unsound,  White  will  not  attempt  it.  It  is  never  played 
in  any  serious  contest  except  when  some  remuneration 
has  been  promised,  and  unless  there  be  a  substantial 
endowment  fund  the  cessation  of  pecuniary  reward  wiM 
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certainly  coincide  with  its  elimination  from  the  chess 
world.  As  to  its  actual  merits  the  following  typical 
game  played  in  the  match  referred  to  shows  distinctly 
that  White  is  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  having 
to  play  with  the  deadweight  of  the  exchange  against 
him.    Unless  he  wins  outright  in  the  middle  game  he 


has  a  lost  ending. 


W 


White 
E.  Napier 
1.  P-K4 


Black 
Marshall 


F.J 

P-K4 

2.  P-KB4  PxP 

3.  Kt  — KB3  P-KKt4 

4.  P-KR4  P-Kts 


W, 


White 
E.  Napier 
5-  Kt-Ks 


B-B4 

PxP 
Castles 


Black 
J.  Marshall 
Kt-KB3 
P-Q4 

B-Q3 
Bx  Kt 


It  is  insisted  upon  in  the  games  played  under  the 
auspices  of  its  author  that  the  knight  shall  be  taken. 
It  was  the  object  of  this  match  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
Napier's  defence,  commencing  with  10.  .  .  .  Kt — R4, 
and  the  result,  four  wins  and  a  draw  in  favour  of  black, 
should  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

9.  R-Ki        Q-K2  13.  B  x  Kt  BxB 

10.  P-B3        Kt  —  R4  14.  RxB  QxP 

11.  P-Q4        Kt-Q2  15.  R  x  Kt  QxR 

12.  B-Kt5       K-Qi  16.  BxP  R-Ki 

As  White  cannot  avoid  this  position,  it  was  agreed 
beforehand  that  the  game  should  commence  from  this 
point. 


17- 

Kt-Q2 

QxP 

26.  BxR 

Q-R-3 

18. 

Kt  — Bi 

P-QR4 

27.  B-B4 

Q-Bi 

19- 

P-QB4 

Q-KB4 

28.  Q-Q4 

P-KR5 

20. 

Q-Q2 

R-R3 

29.  Kt  — Bi 

P-R5 

21. 

P-Qs 

K-Bi 

30.  Kt  — K3 

P-QKt4 
Rx  P 

22. 

Kt-Kt3 

Q-Kt3 

31.  P  x  r  en  pas. 

23- 

P-Bs 

P-KR4 

32.  Kt  —  B4 

R-Kt4 

24. 

R-Ki 

P-B4 

33.  P-Q6 

Q-Ki 

25- 

R-K5 

RxR 

34.  B-K5 

B-K3 

White  has  made  as  much  of  the  position  as  possible, 
but  as  he  has  been  unable  to  win  outright,  he  loses 
now  that  Black's  pieces  get  into  the  game. 

35.  Kt  —  R3  R-Q4  40.  K-Kts  R-KB8 

36.  Q-B3  R-Q8ch  41.  KxP  Q-R2ch 

37.  K-B2  P-Kt6ch  42.  K-Kts,  and  Black  mates 

38.  K-K3  P-Bs  ch 


39- 


K- 

KxP 


in  three  moves. 


Q-B2  ch 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  considerable  surprise  Mr. 
D.  H.  Samson's  letter  in  your  issue  of  April  29.  That 
gentleman  cannot  have  studied  the  important  question 
now  at  issue  between  the  State  and  the  Church  as  in 
France,  unless  indeed  he  has  done  so  very  casually  ;  or 
he  would  never  have  described  it  as  "a  national  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  French  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  Rome,"  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  have  pointed  enthusiastically  to  Clause  Four  of 
the  Separation  Bill  as  "  the  crucial  "  one.  Had  Mr. 
Samson  read  the  text  of  this  Clause  and  the  comments 
on  it  in  the  French  papers  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  the  reason  why  this 
Clause  had  such  an  overwhelming  majority  was 
because  it  favours  the  Catholics  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  hence  the  whole  of  the  opposition  joined 
their  votes  to  those  of  the  ministerial  majority.  Since 
this  Clause  was  passed  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  danger  of 
the  experiment  has  become  so  obvious  that  it  is  thought 
that  the  Separation  Bill  will  in  the  end  not  pass  at  all. 
In  the  original  drafts  of  the  Bill  it  was  decreed  that  the 
associations  to  be  formed  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  public  worship  after  the  Separation  were  to 
he  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  laymen 
selected  by  the  various  communes.  This  was  a  dis- 
tinctly anti-clerical  measure,  which  placed  the  clergy 
and  their  possessions  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  State. 
The  new  Clause  puts  these  associations  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Bishops,  whereby  their  power  over 
the  clergy  and  faithful  will  be  far  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  consequently,  the  Pope, 
who  rules  the  Bishops,  will  be  more  influential  in  French 
ecclesiastical  affairs  than  he  has  been  since  the  eighth 
century.      Protests    against  the  separation  bearing 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  signatures  have  been  pouring 
in  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  agitation  against 
the  Bill  in  the  provinces  is  so  strong  that  even  M. 
Jaures  fears  that  it  will  have  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  movement  is  not 
national  but  merely  a  matter  of  party  politics.  At  the 
last  election  the  Separation  question  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  programme  of  any  single  candidate,  and  if  the 
matter  is  to  be  settled  without  a  popular  rising,  it  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  national  vote,  and  then, 
you  may  rest  assured,  it  will  fall  helplessly  to  the 
ground.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  passed  as  it  now 
stands,  with  "  the  crucial  Clause  Four ",  giving  the 
complete  control  of  Church  affairs  to  the  Bishops, 
within  a  few  years  the  Church  in  France  will  be  more 
Papal  and  more  powerful  than  ever  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Samson,  like  so  many  other  Englishmen,  seems 
to  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Separa- 
tion Bill,  which  is  officially  described  as  la  separation 
des  Eglises  de  l'Etat,  and  not  as  de  VEgltse  only,  does 
not  concern  the  Church  of  Rome  only.  It  deals  with 
the  Protestant  and  Jewish  Churches  in  an  equally 
drastic  manner,  and  the  two  documents  which  I 
enclose,  the  one  being  addressed  to  the  Chamber  by 
the  united  pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
and  the  other  by  the  Chief  Rabbi,  ought  to  open  the 
eyes  even  of  the  most  obstinate  to  the  fact  that  the 
Separation  Bill  aims  at  the  complete  destruction  of 
every  form  of  religion  ;  although  the  "crucial"  Clause 
Four  appears  to  indicate  a  tendency,  possibly  the  result 
of  a  fear  of  consequences,  towards  a  more  liberal  view 
of  the  matter  than  was  at  first  intended. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Davey. 


TOLSTOY  AND  THE    REVISION  OF  HIS 
WORKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford,  1  May,  1905. 

Sir, — It  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  all  concerned  if  it 
became  customary  to  test  translations  in  the  really 
competent  and  adequate  manner  which  characterises 
the  article  on  Tolstoy  in  your  issue  of  22  April. 
Not  only  has  a  translator  reason  to  be  grateful  when 
his  work  receives  such  attention,  but  readers  in  search 
of  reliable  versions  are  equally  benefited. 

With  reference  to  the  renderings  of  Tolstoy  for 
which  my  wife  and  I  are  responsible,  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  "the  drawback  of  being  represented  by 
scattered  volumes"  is  already  being  remedied  in  so  far 
that  a  single  firm,  Messrs.  Constable,  have  all  the 
volumes  reviewed  now  in  their  hands,  and  are  issuing  a 
uniform  2s.  6d.  edition  of  "  Sevastopol",  "The  Plays", 
and  "  Resurrection  ".  In  case  some  readers  may  have 
been  looking  up  the  passages  in  "  Sevastopol "  referred 
to  by  your  reviewer,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
pages  named  are  evidently  those  of  the  popular  (six- 
penny) edition  of  the  work,  the  paging  of  which  does 
not  tally  with  that  of  the  Library  edition. 

Only  on  one  point  raised  by  your  reviewer  will  I 
venture  to  demur.  Translators  are  proverbially  apt  to 
prove  traitors,  and  no  doubt  in  weighing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  two  versions  some  firm  standing  ground 
is  needed  from  which  to  judge  them  ;  and  where  is  a 
reviewer  to  find  this — except  in  the  last  published  text 
of  the  original  ?  But  when  your  reviewer  says  that  so 
long  as  a  passage  remains  in  the  Russian  text,  no 
translator  has  a  right  to  omit  it,  surely  the  rule  he  lays 
down  is  somewhat  too  rigid  !  Consider,  for  instance, 
Tolstoy's  position.  The  production  of  his  works  in 
Russian  entails  a  constant  fight  with  the  Censor.  Works 
at  one  time  allowed  have  at  other  times  been  forbidden. 
Even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  used  in  a  reading- 
book  in  the  production  of  which  Tolstoy  was  concerned, 
was  amended  by  the  Censor,  who  struck  out  the  in- 
junction to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  as  likely 
to  do  harm  !  Whenever  Tolstoy's  works  are  reprinted, 
it  is  safer  to  apply  for  permission  to  reproduce  them  as 
they  stand  than  to  rouse  sleeping  dogs  by  asking  per- 
mission to  make  alterations.  Moreover,  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  Tolstoy  and  of  his  methods  of  work  that  he 
is  usually  so  absorbed  in  fresh  tasks  that  he  shirks  the 
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drudgery  of  retouching  former  writings,  however  in- 
dignant he  may  have  been  at  the  mutilation  they  suffered 
when  they  were  first  published. 

The  particular  instance  referred  to  by  your  reviewer 
may  serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  question  before  us 
but  also  the  methods  of  the  "  higher  criticism  ",  applied 
to  a  living  prophet.  Here  are  the  facts  which  prompted 
me  to  suggest  the  deletion  of  certain  sentences  from 
"Sevastopol ".  First, there  exists  aletter  from Nekrasof, 
editor  of  the  Petersburg  "  Contemporary  ",  in  which 
the  work  first  appeared,  saying:  "The  revolting  muti- 
lation of  your  article  quite  upset  me.  Even  now  I 
cannot  think  of  it  without  regret  and  rage.  ...  I  can 
only  say  that  the  article,  having  been  so  treated,  would 
not  have  been  printed  had  it  not  been  obligatory  to  do 
so."  Secondly,  at  the  close  of  the  second  sketch, 
Tolstoy  says  :  "And  these  people— Christians  confess- 
ing the  one  great  law  of  love  and  self-sacrifice — looking 
at  what  they  have  done,  do  not  fall  repentant  on  their 
knees  before  Him  who  has  given  them  life  and  laid  in 
the  soul  of  each  a  fear  of  death  and  a  love  of  good. 

.  .  .  Again  the  engines  of  death  and  suffering  are 
sounding,  again  innocent  blood  flows,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  moans  and  curses.  .  .  .  There,  I  have  said 
what  I  wished  to  say  this  time."  Thirdly,  knowing 
Tolstoy,  I  knew  that  though  he  is  capable  of  saying 
too  much,  or  of  sometimes  failing  to  say  what  he  wants 
to,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  deliberately  saying  what 
detracts  from,  and  is  opposed  to,  the  thing  he  has  at 
heart.  With  these  facts  in  view,  I  submitted  to  him 
certain  patriotic  sentences,  and  asked  whether  they  were 
genuine.  His  reply  was  :  "  As  to  '  Sevastopol ',  all  the 
passages  you  have  copied  out  were  either  distorted  or 
added  by  the  editor  to  satisfy  the  Censor,  and  they  had 
therefore  better  be  omitted.  The  last  one  quoted  is 
specially  objectionable.  It  was  invented  by  the  editor, 
and  I  much  objected  to  it  at  the  time."  Of  another 
passage  which  I  submitted  to  him  a  fortnight  later,  he 
said  :  "  I  have  just  read  it  over,  and  see  clearly  that  all 
after  the  words  '  simplicity  and  obstinacy  '  is  an  addition 
made  by  the  Censor."  On  a  third  occasion  (and  this 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  higher  critics  en- 
gaged on  the  ancient  prophets)  he  replied  :  "  Let  this 
passage  remain  ". 

In  the  Preface  to  our  Library  edition  the  reader  is 
told  of  these  omissions,  which  all  in  all  do  not  amount 
to  a  dozen  lines,  and  if,  as  your  reviewer  believes,  I 
have  sinned,  I  must  confess  to  being  still  unrepentant. 
I  admit  that  the  emendation  of  old  books  like 
"Sevastopol"  does  not  stand  on  the  same  unques- 
tionable footing  as  the  deliberate  appeal  from  the 
Censor  to  the  public  made  by  Tolstoy  when  he  an- 
nounced that  "  What  is  Art?  "  should  be  judged  not  by 
the  Russian  but  by  the  English  version  ;  but  I  contend 
that,  with  his  earlier  as  with  his  later  works,  Tolstoy 
must  be  allowed  to  sanction  corrections  when  and 
where  opportunity  occurs  to  make  them,  without  any 
proviso  that  foreign  versions  must  remain  wrong  until 
such  time  as  the  Russian  editions  have  been  put  right. 
For  instance,  in  his  essay,  "  Why  do  Men  Stupefy 
Themselves  ? "  Tolstoy  made  a  statement  that  in 
England  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  stupefying  articles.  This 
statement,  taken  from  some  teetotal  pamphlet,  was 
quite  wrong,  and  quite  unnecessary  for  his  argument. 
When  translating  the  essay  I  pointed  this  out  to 
Tolstoy.  Having  looked  at  the  evidence  he  sanctioned 
the  omission  of  the  words  ;  and  the  essay  is  unques- 
tionably improved  by  deleting  them.  Now  my  edition 
of  "Essays  and  Letters"  appeared  in  December  1903, 
but  earlier  in  that  year  a  new  Russian  edition  of 
Tolstoy's  works  had  appeared  in  Moscow  which  still 
holds  the  field,  and  contains  the  blunder.  Would  it 
really  have  been  an  advantage  to  anyone  to  retain  so 
obvious  a  mistake  in  the  English,  until  a  fresh  Russian 
version  appears  some  years  hence  ? 

All  this,  however,  is  quite  secondary  to  the  service 
done  by  an  able  and  authoritative  examination  of  work 
few  of  our  critics  are  qualified  to  test  by  comparison 
with  the  original  ;  so  I  conclude  as  I  commenced,  by 
•expressing  the  deep  obligation  I  am  under  to  the  writer 
<of  your  review.  Yours  truly, 

Aylmer  Maude. 


THE    PROMOTION   OF   THE  ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  venture  to  assert  that  scores  of  officers  now 
serving  his  Majesty  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
will  most  cordially  endorse  your  severe  comments  of 
last  week  on  the  astounding  promotion  recently  granted 
to  the  present  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces.  You 
say  he  is  "undistinguished";  possibly  so,  in  the 
strict  military  sense  of  the  word.  But  during  the 
six  years  he  was  at  Aldershot  in  various  staff  billets 
he  was  assuredly  most  "  distinguished  "  by  his  general 
bearing  towards  regimental  officers.  In  South  Africa, 
his  record  is  as  you  state  ;  whilst  by  the  private  soldier 
there  he  was  dubbed  "cautious  Charlie"!  Small 
wonder  then  that  he  accomplished  nothing.  Yet  this 
is  the  man  specially  promoted  over  the  heads  of  many 
seniors  of  proved  worth  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  and — unless  all  utterances  of  War  Ministers 
are  to  be  disbelieved  —  to  the  proximate  command 
of  a  British  division  in  the  field  !  When  the  Army 
Council  was  formed  last  year,  the  announcement  of 
the  selection  of  the  new  A.-G.  was  received  with 
widespread  misgivings  by  those  who  knew  the  man 
and  his  training,  for  his  reputation  both  in  peace 
and  war  alike  pointed  to  the  undesirability  of  such 
an  appointment.  It  is  no  secret  now  that  these  mis- 
givings have  been  amply  justified.  You  mention 
that  at  Majesfontein  he  was  C.S.O.  It  is  of  course 
always  hard  to  apportion  blame  when  military  failure 
occurs  and  a  general  has  ever  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
all  criticisms  ;  it  is  however  at  least  significant  that 
the  appalling  muddle  of  the  disastrous  night  attack, 
which  cost  us  'our  Highland  Brigade  and  lost  us  the 
battle,  was  almost  an  exact  replica  in  every  detail, 
down  to  men  roped  together  led  to  the  slaughter 
in  dense  mass  of  quarter-columns,  of  our  Aldershot 
follies.  It  is  true  that  earnest  soldiers,  who  had  studied 
the  subject,  now  and  again  ventured  to  protest  against 
the  impracticability  and  risks  of  these  mountebank 
"  night  operations  ",  but  such  remonstrances  were  only 
met  by  rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  Aldershot  "  school  ", 
of  which  the  present  A.-G.  was  then  a  "  distinguished  " 
member.  Still  Majesfontein  was  not  the  only  battle 
in  South  Africa  that  was  lost  to  us  on  the  drill-fields  of 
Aldershot  !  Yours,  &c. 

Pensioner. 


THE   "STANDARD"  ON  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  April,  1905. 
Sir, — Ill-health  has  prevented  my  applying  earlier  for 
a  portion  of  your  space  in  which  to  reply  to  some  of 
the  points  raised  in  your  article  of  15  April  hereon. 

I  may  at  once  say  that  I  have  less  concern  for  the 
intelligence  of  your  contributor  than  I  have  for  his 
candour. 

It  has  unfortunately  ever  been  the  case,  when  anyone 
has  ventured  to  criticise,  no  matter  how  mildly,  the 
Life-insurance  system,  or  to  point  to  those  of  its  short- 
comings which  are  manifest  to  the  inquirer,  that  the 
contentions  of  the  hapless  critic  have  not  been  accorded 
the  usual  courtesies  of  debate,  but  have  been  met  by  an 
affectation  of  superior  knowledge,  contumely  and  ridi- 
cule. The  eagle  defends  its  nest  with  ferocity.  It  is 
of  the  golden  species,  or  should  I  say  specie  ? 

'Whether  Whitaker's  Almanack  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  Blue-book  be  accepted  as  authoritative  is  but 
the  mere  splitting  of  hairs.  The  fact  that  this  system 
has  obtained  control  of  close  upon  ^300,000,000  of  the 
national  money  is,  or  should  be,  more  than  sufficient 
ground  for  the  institution  of  periodical  inquiry  into  its 
ramifications,  entirely  independent  of  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries — a  body  which  is  of  course  primarily  and 
fundamentally  responsible  for  its  working  and  for  the 
results  attained. 

Your  writer's  information  has  unfortunately  stopped 
short  in  almost  every  instance  at  a  point  where  interest 
commenced.  Therefore  permit  me  to  proceed  as 
follows  : 

1.  If  money  be  locked  up  by  investment  on  a  3^  or 
4  per  cent,  margin,  its  reproductive  energy,  so  far  as 
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larger  percentages  are  concerned,  is  manifestly  stulti- 
fied. Are  there  any  serious  intricacies  about  this  pro- 
position ? 

2.  If  the  enormous  reserves  of  close  upon  ^300,000,000 
are  held  in  respect  of  current  liabilities  only — i.e.  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  payments  from  policies  at 
present  in  force — and  are  not,  in  the  bulk,  the  outcome 
of  lapse  and  surrender  (which  I  distinctly  assert  to  be 
the  case),  was  the  system  unsound  before  these  funds 
came  into  existence  ?  Because  in  no  single  instance 
has  the  subscribed  or  paid-up  capital  of  any  of  the 
companies  been  anything  like  adequate  to  meet  their 
liabilities  on  their  commencing  operations. 

3.  In  view  of  the  preceding  question,  what  value  is 
to  be  attached  to  an  actuarial  assessment  which  assumes 
to-day  what,  in  the  absence  of  the  above  funds  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  system,  it  must  have  ignored — viz. 
that  every  assurer  may  die  immediately  ?  Add  to  this 
question  the  positive  ascertained  death  ratios,  and 
where  are  we  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  true  that  shares  averaging  a  nominal 
value  of  about  ,-£10  each  in  these  concerns,  upon  which 
only  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  pound  has  ever  been  paid 
(in  some  instances  actually  less  than  sixpennyworth  of 
coppers),  have  been  increased  gigantically  by  bonuses  ; 
that  dividends  are  now  paid  annually  on  these  inflated 
shares,  amounting  to  hundreds  per  cent,  on  the  net 
amount  actually  paid,  and  that  the  market  value  of 
these  shares  is  anything  from  ^75  each  downwards  ? 

5.  Can  it  be  denied  that  when  compared  with  the 
annual  outpayment  of  benefits  (the  proper  method  of 
making  a  comparison)  the  expense  ratios  are,  in  some 
instances,  as  high  as  £90  8s.  6d.  per  cent.  ? 

6.  If,  as  your  writer  asserts,  ^124  has  been  paid  out 
for  every  £100  received  by  the  companies — a  statement 
applying  of  course  only  to  policies  which  have  matured 
during  the  past  thirty-three  years — will  he  kindly  in- 
struct your  readers  as  to  the  net  amount  received  by 
the  companies  during  this  period  from  policies  which 
have  been  lapsed  and  surrendered?  I  cannot  trace 
this  information  in  the  Blue-book,  although  it  is  of 
prime  importance. 

7.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  only  83  per  1,000  or 
S-3  per  cent,  of  policies  do  mature,  and  that  91*7  or 
thereabouts  culminate  in  lapse  or  surrender  ?  The  Blue- 
book  says  nothing  on  this  head. 

8.  Is  the  average  operative  age  of  Life  and  Endow- 
ment policies,  according  to  W.  A.  Black  Esq.  F.I. A., 
ascertained  from  statistics  covering  174  years,  only 
8|  years,  and  do  not  people  usually  live  longer  than 
this  limit  of  time?  I  search  the  Blue-book  in  vain  for 
particulars  such  as  these. 

9.  Has  not  200  years'  experience  entirely  demolished 
the  ancient  theorems  of  the  professors  ?  If  so,  why  do 
they  cling  to  them  in  this  the  twentieth  century  ? 

10.  If  the  foregoing  questions,  or  any  of  them,  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  could  independent  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  system  result  otherwise  than  to 
the  public  benefit  ? 

Your  writer  states,  with  that  peculiar  lack  of 
definiteness  which  characterises  his  article  throughout, 
that  the  lapse  ratio  "  has  been  tabulated  and  discussed 
times  without  number ".  Might  I  ask  where  and  by 
whom  ?  He  also  states  that  lapses  and  surrenders 
"  are  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit  ".  This  is  ambiguous. 
Does  the  loss  he  refers  to  mean  prospective  income, 
had  the  policies  remained  in  force? 

The  absurdity  of  mentioning  the  Post  Office  as  a 
national  insurance  scheme  will  be  apparent  to  anyone. 
Although  I  cannot  think  that  your  writer  has  really  mis- 
taken my  meaning,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  of  course  referred 
to  a  national  compulsory  scheme  of  Life  insurance. 

In  order  to  assist  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  forming  impartial  views  on  the  subject,  and 
to  enable  them  to  judge  between  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man who  has  endeavoured  to  depict  me  in  your  columns 
as  an  untutored  croaker,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
they  may  satisfy  themselves  on  some  of  the  points  at 
issue,  especially  with  regard  to  shares,  by  a  reference 
to  the  "  Post  Magazine  Almanack  and  Insurance  Year- 
Book  ".  Yours,  &c. 

The  Writer  of  the  "Standard"  Article. 

[The  points  raised  in  this  letter  are  fully  dealt  with 
in  our  Insurance  column. — Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  AGE  OF  SOCRATES. 

"  Greek  Thinkers."  By  Professor  Theodor  Gomperz. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  London  :  John  Murray.  1905. 
28s.  net. 

A  BOUT  four  years  ago  there  was  published  the 
first  volume  of  an  English  translation  of  the 
"  Griechische  Denker  "  of  Professor  Theodor  Gomperz. 
It  contained  a  series  of  brilliant  sketches  of  ancient 
Greek  theorists,  covering  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  Greek  speculation  down  to  and  including  the  age  of 
the  Sophists.  It  was  obviously  the  work  of  a  mind 
both  scholarly  and  original,  and  was  recognised  almost 
immediately  as  an  authoritative  handbook  on  the 
history  of  early  Hellenic  thought.  Now  at  last,  after  a 
somewhat  protracted  interval,  a  continuation  of  the 
translation  has  appeared  in  two  good-sized  volumes, 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
the  Socratics  and  Plato.  Students  of  Greek  literature, 
not  already  familiar  with  the  work  of  Professor  Gomperz, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  it  in  English  form.  For  these  new 
volumes  well  repay  careful  reading.  In  wealth  of  erudi- 
tion, in  brilliancy  of  style  and  originality  of  view  they 
equal  and  even  excel  the  one  which  preceded  them. 
There  is  hardly  a  page  which  is  not  suggestive. 
Professor  Gomperz  has  a  perfect  command  of  his 
material,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  characterised  by  a 
freshness  and  vigour  that  are  really  delightful. 

Theperiodcovered  by  these  volumes  isof  extraordinary 
interest.  It  is  the  age  of  the  supreme  development  and 
perfect  efflorescence  of  the  Hellenic  genius.  The  men 
who  worked  and  wrote  about  this  time  set  in  motion 
a  force  which  has  persisted  through  the  centuries. 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism  are  the  twin  spirits  which 
have  informed  the  nations  of  the  modern  world  ;  and  of 
these  Hellenism,  in  its  best  and  purest  form,  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Socrates.  It  is  of  course  tempting  to  an 
historian  to  make  search  for  causes,  to  endeavour  to 
account  in  some  way  or  other  for  this  incomparable 
outburst  of  artistic  and  intellectual  splendour,  to  point 
to  some  conjunction  of  affairs  in  the  world  as  con- 
tributory to  the  production  of  the  Hellenic  genius.  But 
it  is  unsafe  to  dogmatise  about  the  necessary  causes  of 
any  occurrence  in  history.  Even  if  we  can  prove  that 
the  conditions  were  favourable  to  this  or  that  develop- 
ment, we  have  done  no  more  than  show  that  the  thing 
was  possible  in  the  abstract.  Who  can  say  that  the 
favourable  conditions  were  absent  a  few  decades  earlier, 
or  were  not  present  a  few  decades  later  ?  It  is  as  well 
not  to  talk  about  causes.  We  do  right  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  circumstances  attending  any  pheno- 
menon, but  we  should  beware  of  drawing  conclusions 
beyond  what  the  facts  warrant. 

In  a  preliminary  chapter  Dr.  Gomperz  with  wise  mode- 
ration treats  of  the  conditions  of  the  age  of  enlighten- 
ment. He  keeps  back  nothing  which  is  at  all  to  the 
purpose,  but  he  refrains  from  rash  pronouncements 
and  unsupported  inferences.  He  offers,  however,  a 
suggestive  observation  when  he  traces  the  intellectual 
pre-eminence  of  the  Greek,  and  particularly  of  the 
Athenian,  to  his  peculiar  susceptibility  to  all  kinds  of 
sense  impression — a  delicacy  of  sense  which  recoiled  from 
everything  that  was  dissonant,  confused  and  dispro- 
portionate, and  which  could  rest  satisfied  only  with  a 
refined  and  lucid  excellence  consistently  manifested  even 
in  the  minutest  details.  This,  to  Professor  Gomperz, 
is  the  common  root  of  artistic  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment. "  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  twofold  course 
of  development,  which  is  in  essence  but  a  single  one, 
leading  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages  of  both. 
On  the  artistic  side  we  see  that  the  conditions  of 
success  are  distinct  separation  of  parts,  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole,  strict  correspondence  of  form  to 
matter,  of  organ  to  function.  On  the  intellectual  side 
the  prime  requisites  are  distinctness  of  mental  vision, 
systematic  arrangement  of  subject  matter,  sharply 
defined  logical  division.  For  where  individual  percep- 
tions are  marked  by  great  clearness  and  definiteness, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  desire  should  not  be  awakened 
to  preserve  the  syntheses  of  sense,  as  well  as  their 
mental  copies,  from  becoming  clouded  or  confused." 
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The  craving  for  intellectual  clearness,  which  in  some 
(measure  distinguished  all  the  Greeks,  was  in  special 
degree  the  characteristic  of  Socrates,  son  of  Sophro- 
niscus.  This  curious  figure  with  the  Silenus  face  and 
the  bizarre  manners  is  known  to  history  as  the  chief 
Apostle  of  Reason,  as  the  Martyr  in  the  cause  of 
Definition.  "  He  thirsted  for  pure  concepts  as  ardently 
as  any  mystic  ever  panted  for  union  with  the  Godhead." 
The  sole  aim  of  his  life  was  to  purify  and  clarify  the 
ideas  both  of  his  own  mind  and  of  others.  With  a  cease- 
less iteration,  which  must  have  been  wearisome  to 
many,  he  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  most  important 
■questions  affecting  human  life  were  as  yet  unsolved 
riddles,  that  men  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being 
in  a  fog  of  vague  opinion,  that  there  was  imperative 
need  of  light  and  the  clear  vision.  His  method  of 
promulgating  these  views  was  very  simple.  He  merely 
talked.  Standing  in  the  market-place  or  strolling 
through  the  avenues  adjoining  the  gymnasia,  he  would 
enter  into  conversation  with  all  kinds  of  persons, 
starting  generally  with  some  trivial  subject,  and  passing 
on  by  unconstrained  transitions  to  the  discussion  of 
the  deepest  problems.  The  result  of  such  conferences 
was  always  the  same.  The  eyes  of  men  were  opened. 
Their  most  rooted  ideas  were  shaken  and  shattered,  and 
propositions  which  hitherto  seemed  to  them  self- 
evident  were  shown  to  be  bristling  with  contradictions 
and  ambiguities.  They  learnt  the  great  lesson  of  their 
own  ignorance.  Then  some  were  offended  at  Socrates 
and  resented  his  exposure  of  the  nakedness  of  their 
soul.  But  some  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  his 
paradoxes. 

To  Socrates  clearness  of  conception  had  a  moral,  and 
not  merely  an  intellectual,  value.  He  held  that  the 
difference  between  the  good  man  and  the  bad  was  simply 
the  difference  between  the  man  of  clear  comprehension 
and  the  one  who  moved  in  a  world  of  hazy  ideas  and 
dim  conjectures.  The  kernel  of  his  teaching  is  embodied 
in  the  formula,  "No  man  errs  of  his  own  free  will". 
That  is  to  say,  if  men  knew  the  right  they  would  do 
the  right  :  wrong  action  is  the  result  simply  of  con- 
fusion of  thought.  Socrates  utterly  denied  that  state 
of  mind  to  which  S.  Paul  alludes  when  he  says,  "The 
good  that  I  would  I  do  not  ",  and  to  which  the  Roman 
poet  has  given  classical  expression  in  the  verse,  "Video 
meliora  proboque  ;  deteriora  sequor".  To  be  "  over- 
come by  temptation  "  (as  the  phrase  is),  to  act  in 
defiance  of  one's  higher  knowledge,  was  for  him  a 
sheer  impossibility.  Sin,  he  taught,  was  Ignorance  ; 
Goodness  was  Insight.  Nothing  is  easier,  of  course, 
than  to  point  out  flaws  in  such  a  doctrine.  But  while 
we  admit  that  the  Socratic  proposition  has  but  a 
limited  sphere  of  validity,  we  ought  not  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  truth  which  without  doubt  it  does  contain. 
Thus  Dr.  Gomperz  writes  :  "  Although  the  state  of  mind 
whose  existence  is  denied  by  Socrates  does  really  occur, 
its  occurrence  is  a  far  rarer  phenomenon  than  is 
generally  supposed.  That  which  is  overcome  by  passion 
is  often  not  character  or  conviction,  but  a  mere  semblance 
of  such.  And  want  of  clearness  of  thought,  confused 
conceptions,  ignorance  of  the  grounds  as  well  as  of  the 
full  scope  and  exact  bearing  of  precepts  to  which  a 
vague  and  general  assent  is  yielded — these  and  other 
intellectual  shortcomings  go  a  long  way  towards 
accounting  for  that  chasm  between  principles  and 
practice  which  is  the  greatest  curse  of  life." 

Socrates  wrote  nothing.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
teaching,  therefore,  depends  on  the  testimony  of 
others— particularly  three  men,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Xenophon.  The  view  which  Professor  Gomperz  takes 
of  the  last  of  these  authorities  will  probably  commend 
itself  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  but  will  certainly  dis- 
please those  who  are  still  inclined  to  attach  a  high  value 
to  the  "  Memorabilia  ".  The  Professor  certainly  admits 
that  this  much-discussed  book  contains  not  a  few 
reminiscences  of  genuine  Socratic  formulas,  phrases  and 
ideas,  yet  for  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
he  has  scanty  respect.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
unctuous  long-winded  bore,  whom  Xenophon  presents 
to  us  as  Socrates,  could  ever  have  charmed  the  best  and 
most  brilliant  intellects  of  his  age.  Surely  this  is  a  case 
of  the  master  being  over  the  head  of  his  reporter. 
Xenophon  was  a  country  squire,  a  sportsman  and  a 
writer  of  tales  of  war  and  adventure.   "  It  is  one  of  the 


most  amusing  and  yet  one  of  the  most  depressing 
caprices  of  literary  destiny  that  has  handed  his  works 
down  to  us  among  the  authorities  on  the  history  of 
philosophy." 

Unlike  Socrates,  Plato  wrote  much  and  his  works 
most  fortunately  have  been  preserved  to  us  entire. 
Nevertheless  the  study  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  beset 
with  almost  as  many  difficulties  as  that  of  the  teaching 
of  Socrates.  At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  with 
two  vexatious  problems — -that  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  and  that  of  their  chronological 
order  ;  and  until  we  can  find  some  solution  of  these 
problems,  we  are  quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  mind  of 
Plato  or  to  understand  the  development  of  his  thought. 
Of  these  questions  that  of  the  order  of  composition  is 
undoubtedly  the  hardest.  Here  ancient  tradition,  which 
affords  some  slight  assistance  in  determining  the 
authenticity  of  the  writings,  abandons  us  almost 
entirely,  and  the  critics  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
the  comparative  study  of  the  language  and  matter  of 
the  writings  themselves.  However,  by  means  of  end- 
less investigation  and  discussion,  and  especially  by  the 
help  of  an  exceedingly  careful  linguistic  analysis,  certain 
definite  results  have  now  at  last  been  attained.  "The 
determination  of  chronologically  separate  groups,  and 
the  distribution  among  these  groups  of  the  individual 
dialogues  (with  a  few,  but  not  unimportant,  exceptions) 
are  problems  which  may  be  regarded  as  finally  solved  ; 
the  more  ambitious  task  of  settling  the  chronological 
order  within  all  the  groups  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to 
have  been  completed." 

Starting  from  these  results  Professor  Gomperz  gives 
us  a  lengthy  but  luminous  account  of  Plato's  literary 
and  philosophical  development.  He  takes  the  dialogues 
in  the  supposed  order  of  their  composition,  and  examines 
them  one  by  one,  tracing  the  general  line  of  Plato's 
thought,  emphasising  his  leading  ideas,  explaining  them 
with  the  help  of  modern  parallels,  and  fitting  them  into 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  general  framework  of  the 
Platonic  system.  The  aggregate  of  these  chapters  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  study  in  philosophic  criticism. 

In  his  last  two  volumes  Professor  Gomperz  proves 
himself  to  be  a  thinker  and  a  writer  of  distinction.  The 
excellent  quality  of  his  work  ought  to  secure  for  it  a 
high  reputation. 


THE  MARRIAGE-POET. 

"  Coventry  Patmore."    By  Edmund  Gosse.    London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.   1905.   3s.  6d. 

THERE  was  surely  never  a  poet  that  stood  in  less 
need  of  a  "  Life  "  than  Coventry  Patmore. 
Emptier  of  incident  almost  than  the  life  of  any  of  his 
kind,  his  outward  existence  a  resigned  awaiting  on 
those  rare  splendid  hours  of  illumination  in  which  his 
work  was  done,  what  is  there  left  for  his  biographer  to 
tell  us  save  that  he  moved  and  married  ?  And  of  what 
value  are  such  facts  to  those  who  love  his  work  already, 
or  what  assistance  can  they  offer  to  its  discovery  by 
others  ? 

Does  a  list  of  his  weddings  increase  our  appreciation 
of  "The  Angel  in  the  House"  or  a  knowledge  that 
he  was  a  somewhat  exacting  father  deepen  the  tender- 
ness of  "The  Toys"?  Is  not  his  Catholicism  suffi- 
ciently patent  in  "The  Child's  Purchase",  and  are  not 
those  "  Beautiful  habitations,  auras  of  delight  "  of 
more  practical  importance  to  us  as  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle than  photographs  of  the  uninteresting  houses  in 
which  temporarily  it  was  pitched  ?  Indeed  the  only 
fact  of  interest  in  this  brief  account  of  him  is  the  curious 
fluctuation  of  his  fame  which  three  times  in  his  lifetime 
lifted  him  into  eminence  and  dropped  him  into  inter- 
mediate depths  of  almost  contemptuous  oblivion.  The 
fluctuation  apparently  affects  his  biographer,  who 
compensates  his  praise  of  "The  Angel"  earlier  in  the 
volume  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  a  concluding  chapter. 
That  may  be  but  a  mark  of  his  development,  the 
number  of  trifling  repetitions  in  the  book  suggesting 
lapses  of  time  and  memory  in  the  course  of  writing. 
It  is  presented  in  the  preface  as  a  critical  supplement  to 
the  official  biography,  but  the  assistance  it  offers  in 
that  direction  is  very  slight,  having  the  helpfulness 
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neither  of  hostility  nor  of  enthusiasm,  and  being  need- 
lessly apologetic  both  for  Patmore's  domesticity  and  his 
mysticism.  It  is  probable  that  few  are  fitted  helpfully 
to  blame  Patmore's  work,  and  fewer  still  to  praise  it. 
The  joints  in  his  harness  are  numerous  enough,  and 
nothing  is  simpler  than  to  score  points  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand  his  charm  is  often  so  cryptic,  so 
shy,  that  it  will  not  permit  even  those  who  love  it  to 
look  at  it  too  long,  and  may  no  more  be  indicated  by  the 
eager  finger  than  the  scent  of  a  flower.  There  is 
also  a  peculiar  difficulty  to  be  faced  in  trying  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  of  different  parts 
of  his  work,  and  his  standing  as  a  poet,  by 
those  to  whom  his  later  poems  especially  appeal. 
In  them  he  has  repeatedly  attained  such  a  strange  and 
thrilling  intimacy  with  the  inmost  fount  of  being,  has, 
as  it  were,  passed  behind  the  images  of  sentiency  into 
the  very  Presence  itself,  that  one  may  easily  mistake 
the  spell  of  his  astounding  familiarity  for  a  natural 
magic  of  the  imagination,  and  rate  as  the  effect  of 
fine  poetry  what  is  perhaps  the  elation  of  some  lonely 
alien  of  the  senses  in  finding  a  sympathetic  and  alert 
interpreter. 

In  the  more  wonderful  odes  of  "The  Unknown 
Eros  "  it  is  for  this  interpretation  that  we  are  so  un- 
expectedly grateful  that  we  can  pay  no  heed  to  an 
occasional  faultiness  in  a  form  which  often  exquisitely 
adds,  by  a  sheer  rhythmic  vibration,  the  colour  of 
clothing  to  the  thought  it  carries.  Often,  too,  in 
rendering  the  deeper  sensibilities,  this  dauntless  inter- 
pretation makes  our  very  gratitude  apprehensive  of 
touches  and  intimations  that  seem  to  have  been  carried 
a  little  too  near  the  heart.  That  one  should  "feel" 
poetry  so  poignantly  that  one  could  no  more  turn  to  it 
for  daily  delight  than  one  would  to  a  personal  recital 
of  the  emotions  from  which  it  is  made  is  no  doubt  a 
tribute  to  that  interpretative  power,  but  even  when  his 
verse  is  wrought  with  the  unsurpassable  delicacy  and 
reverence  of  which  Patmore  is  capable,  it  leaves  one  in 
doubt  whether  this  very  capacity  of  being  so  exquisitely 
familiar  should  not  have  stayed  his  hand  from  those  con- 
fessional whispers  which  one  can  scarcely  remember  with- 
out tears.  Two  of  the  later  odes,  which  one  has  especi- 
ally in  mind  in  this  particular,  owe,  not  their  beauty 
indeed,  but  our  piercing  sense  of  it,  to  this  sacred 
proximity  to  the  sources  of  inspiration.  Even  "  The 
Toys"  would  seem  to  come  too  near,  were  its  sorrow 
more  difficult  to  be  consoled  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  because 
"The  Azalea"  and  "Departure"  have,  as  it  were,  by 
their  intolerable  commerce  with  the  mysteries  of  grief 
made  illicit  acquaintance  with  our  own  despairs  that 
one  fears  lest  one's  appreciation  of  them,  and  of  other 
work  no  less  delicate  or  discriminating,  may  be  biassed 
by  their  trenchant  appeal. 

And  because  Patmore  is  able  to  lead  us  in  those 
odes  of  the  soul  where  no  other  English  poet  seems 
to  have  been  before,  we  may  be  disposed  to  over- 
look what  he  had  done  in  earlier  years  with  such 
apparent  ease,  and  with  such  perfection  :  yet  it  may 
be  easier  to  imagine  another  seer  who  shall  match 
those  bird  and  angel  songs  to  the  unknown  Eros 
than  a  singer  who  shall  excel  the  fine  simplicity  and 
tender  feeling  of  the  Preludes  to  "The  Angel  in  the 
House ".  That  much-praised,  much-despised  poem 
should,  of  course,  be  read  as  it  is  written  ;  and  indeed 
some  of  the  most  precisely  charming  lines  are  in  the 
stanzas  of  the  story  ;  but  its  air  of  sweet  and  almost 
wilful  innocence  should  be  accounted,  like  the  perfume 
of  a  flower,  as  a  lure  to  the  colour  and  beauty  of  the 
thought  beyond  it,  which  finds  expression  and  com- 
pression in  the  Preludes,  and  there  reveals  that  peculiar 
conception  of  the  office  and  influence  of  love  which  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  distinguish  among  poets  the  man 
who  wrote  them.  And  it  may  very  well  be  not  by  the 
ecstatic  rhythms  and  soaring  circles  of  the  odes,  but  by 
the  homely  precision  and  hovering  tenderness  of  "  The 
Angel  "  that  Patmore  will  be  most  widely  and  most 
affectionately  remembered  ;  the  laureate  of  hallowed 
love,  of  marriage  as  no  mere  remedium  amoris,  but 
love's  sole  sanction  and  its  abiding  sacrament. 


THE  COUNTRY  FOR  TOWN  CONSUMPTION. 

"  Travels  Round  Our  Village."    By  Eleanor  G.  Hayden. 
London  :  Constable.    1905.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  steady  growth  of  the  literature  of  Our  Village 
— a  department  of  the  great  order  of  the  Country 
Books — at  a  time  when  the  town  is  so  remorselessly 
swallowing  up  the  green  fields  is  after  all  only  an 
instance  of  the  rule  of  contraries.  "Our  Milage" 
has  numberless  disguises  :  its  folk  speak  every  sort  of 
dialect  to  be  found  in  the  four  kingdoms  ;  it  is  the 
home  of  the  graces  of  faded  gentility,  of  middle-class 
humour,  of  .stark  passions  of  children  of  the  soil ;  its 
chronicles  are  rose-coloured  idyls  or  studies  in  sordid 
gloom  ;  but  under  all  its  shapes  lies  the  fundamental 
appeal  of  green  lanes  to  the  people  who  live  in  numbered 
streets.  Its  lineage  may  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far 
as  the  rude  forefathers  in  Gray's  Elegy  ;  the  several 
villages  of  Goldsmith,  Gilbert  White,  Crabbe,  Miss 
Austen,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  are  all  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  ;  and  each  of  these  will  be  found  ulti- 
mately to  owe  its  being  to  the  original  division  into 
town  and  country,  the  wilderness  and  the  cultivated 
places.  A  literature  of  either  Arcady  or  Bceotia 
implies  the  complement  of  a  reading  public  and  circu- 
lating libraries  in  Athens.  The  method  of  contrast 
is  shown  in  several  ways  ;  in  some  cases  with  suffi- 
ciently evident  purpose,  social  or  political,  as  when 
Goldsmith  writes  a  dedication  to  assure  us  of  his 
facts  as  to  the  depopulation  of  the  Deserted  Village 
and  the  growth  of  luxury,  or  Cobbett  drives  home 
his  charges  against  the  tax-eaters  or  the  game- 
preservers  with  bludgeon  italics  in  the  "  Rural  Rides  ". 
In  Crabbe  we  see  the  country  set  before  the  town  as  a 
naturalist's  specimens,  "the  real  Picture  of  the  Poor", 
clear  of  sham  Vergilian  decorations,  exhibited  to  the 
world  of  taste  and  sensibility.  White,  though  the 
publication  of  the  History  was  an  afterthought,  sets  the 
rusticity  of  Selborne  more  or  less  consciously  against 
the  polish  of  minds  that  feel  the  attrition  of  the  greater 
world.  In  studies  such  as  Miss  Mitford's  or  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  there  may  be  no  visible  intention  of  demon- 
stration, but  none  the  less  they  found  fame  by  adven- 
turing beyond  their  native  air.  Thoughts  about  the 
Village  are  not  current  coin  within  its  bounds  ;  to  use 
a  seasonable  parallel,  the  primroses  which  fill  the 
woods  and  hedge-sides,  though  here  and  there  they 
go  to  deck  a  cottage  window  and  are  scattered  by 
the  children  about  the  lanes,  have  no  market  value 
till  they  are  bunched  and  basketed  and  cried  about 
the  streets. 

The  examples  of  village  history  named  above  will  be 
found,  though  they  agree  as  to  origins,  to  show  a 
fundamental  difference  of  method,  ranging  themselves 
in  two  orders  of  light  and  darkness.  On  the  one  hand 
stand  the  observations  of  an  idyllic  peasantry,  virtuous 
or  naughty  only  to  a  point  of  picturesque  relief,  such 
as  Miss  Mitford's  ;  the  comedy  of  genteel  poverty  in 
"  Cranford"  ;  the  serene  air  of  Selborne;  on  the  other, 
Goldsmith's  lament  over  the  ruined  land,  Crabbe's 
black  tragedies  and  hard-edged  portraiture,  Cobbett's 
rage  against  the  oppression  of  the  labourers.  It  may- 
be thought  that  differences  of  time  and  place  will  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  discrepancy  of  im- 
pression ;  but  of  this  "  Our  Village"  and  the  "  Rural 
Rides "  afford  a  convenient  test.  Dealing  as  they  do 
with  the  same  years  and  the  same  neighbourhood — 
North  Hampshire  and  the  Berkshire  border  about  1820 
— they  leave  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  cause  of  the 
divergence  lies  entirely  in  personal  choice  and  humour, 
in  the  artist's  concern  with  the  lights  or  with  the 
shadows  of  the  chiaroscuro  before  him.  The  modern 
representatives  of  the  literature  of  the  village,  though 
they  still  show  in  the  main  the  fundamental  cleavage, 
and  largely  justify  the  belief  that  thatched  roofs  are  apt 
to  harbour  angels  or  devils  much  more  readily  than  do 
slate  and  tile,  have  varied  a  good  deal  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  older  forms.  New  and  distinct  genera 
have  arisen.  There  are  "sketches"  or  "studies" 
which  labour  abundantly  at  very  definite  and  pro- 
prietary veins  of  humour  and  pathos,  conveyed  in 
elaborate  dialect,  be  it  Midland,  Lowland,  or  Bogland. 
On  another  side  there   are  collections  more  or  less 
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documentary,  recording  fast-passing  memories  or 
bearing  on  social  polity,  such  as  the  Arcadian  evi- 
dences of  Dr.  Jessopp.  Methods  of  construction  have 
altered  in  several  ways  ;  leisure,  to  the  fullest  extent 
— to  the  extent  of  taking  ten  years'  observations  for 
the  filling  of  a  page,  if  need  be — was  a  prime  quality 
of  the  older  fashion,  whose  productions  were  not  of  the 
order  of  things  capable,  as  Seneca  says,  of  being 
written  in  a  gig;  to-day  it  is  not  easy  to  find  anything 
in  this  kind  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  an  express  train.  In  place  of  the  observation  of  the 
native,  one  in  temper  and  habit  with  the  people  he 
depicts,  fixed,  perhaps,  all  his  life  in  one  scene,  remote 
from  critical  fashions,  we  have  too  often  the  patronising 
or  amused  impressions  of  the  stranger  or  the  native 
who  returns  ;  of  the  journalist  exploiting  the  early 
provincial  recollections  stored  before  his  callow  genius 
responded  to  the  attraction  of  the  town,  of  the  mere 
week-ender  turning  an  honest  penny  out  of  the  vogue 
of  country  affairs.  In  place  of  direct  drawing  from 
life,  the  artist  working  out  his  methods  in  his  own 
school,  we  have  a  body  of  tradition,  a  curious  reflex 
from  the  ideals  of  the  stage,  a  sort  of  code  or  directory 
of  rustic  speech  and  manners.  Above  all  there  is  the 
gulf  that  has  opened  between  the  "  gentry  "  and  the 
"  poor  ",  a  division  due  to  changes  in  modes  of  living 
in  both  classes,  to  the  "appreciation"  of  the  money 
standard,  the  decay  of  the  common  link  of  the  interests 
of  the  land.  The  reality  of  this  division  may  be  tested 
by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through 
current  fiction  for  instances  of  "  mixing  of  the  classes  "  ; 
save  by  help  of  those  hard-worked  intermediaries  the 
parson  and  the  doctor,  the  only  means  of  bringing  the 
cottage  and  the  hall  together  into  the  scene  would 
seem  to  be  a  mesalliance.  This  modern  difficulty 
is  one  that  would  have  surprised  Miss  Mitford  or 
Crabbe. 

There  are,  of  course,  among  the  output  of  "  Village  " 
books  some  which  recall  the  older  manner,  and  it  is  a 
relief,  with  certain  recent  specimens  in  recollection,  to 
find  an  instance  which  does  not  possess  some  of  the 
more  salient  modern  differentia?.  The  writer  of  these 
travels  round  the  familiar  settlement  avoids,  at  any 
rate,  most  of  the  stagey  conventions,  and  gives  the 
impression  of  habitual  observation  and  something  of 
the  right  leisurely  scale.  A  little  more  fact  and  less 
fancy — more  notes  of  the  dying  usages  of  act  and 
speech,  in  place  of  several  chapters  of  fancy-dress 
history  and  a  good  deal  of  not  very  recondite  kitchen 
recipes— would  have  made  the  collection  more  valuable 
as  a  record,  without  making  it  any  the  less  readable. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  its  acceptance  of 
the  fact  of  the  prevailing  prose  of  rural  life  to-day,  the 
repression  and  flattening  of  individual  character,  the 
disappearance  of  extremes.  It  does  not  exhibit  the 
poignant  contrasts,  the  elemental  passions  and  tragic 
situations  still  obstinately  demanded  of  the  dwellers 
under  thatch  by  the  intellects  of  the  town,  oddly 
forgetful  of  the  stupendous  uniformity  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  educational  mill  through  which  the 
rustic  race  has  passed  for  thirty  years.  The  result  is 
not  complete  yet ;  there  is  a  sort  of  suspense  and 
anarchy  at  present,  the  old  heritage  lost,  and  the  new 
not  yet  quite  clearly  divined  ;  but  on  the  negative  side, 
at  least,  the  outcome  is  clear.  Whatsoever  virtues  may 
adorn  the  well-schooled  village,  we  shall  not  see  in  our 
generation  the  vital  differences  of  a  ruder  age.  Under 
influence  of  the  school,  the  activities  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  drainage  schemes  and  building  regulations, 
the  cheap  railway  trips,  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
country  policeman — an  insufficiently  recognised  power 
under  such  forces  as  these — the  old  inequalities  of  vice 
and  virtue,  the  odd  humours,  the  "  picturesque  of 
man  and  man  "  are  rubbed  down  and  smoothed  out 
quietly  and  irreparably.  When  the  last  thatched  roof 
is  gone,  and  the  village  shines  with  the  corrugated 
iron  of  the  £200  cottages,  whatsoever  the  new  race 
may  be,  it  will  never  show  an  Isaac  Ashford  or  a  Peter 
Grimes,  a  Farmer  Thorpe,  a  Hetty  Sorrel  or  an  Adam 
Bede. 


Till-:  REPUBLICAN  SAINTS. 

'•The  Republican    Party,    1854-1904.''      By  Francij 
Curtis.    London:  Putnams.     1904.    25s.  net. 

TV  /T  R.  CURTIS  has  written  a  book  which  is  not 
-L '  *■  literature  though  it  is  good  campaign  literature, 
two  unrelated  things.  It  is  a  biography  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  an  enthusiast,  and  is  therefore  no  more  like 
good  history  than  is  the  biography  of  any  eminent  poli- 
tician by  a  partisan  worshipper.  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  his  book,  like  Beethoven's  "  Leonore  ",  has 
three  overtures.  These  are  furnished  not  by  the  com- 
poser himself  but  by  three  master-hands,  the  President 
and  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
Needless  to  say  they  think  nothing  of  the  composition 
which  follows  but  what  is  good,  and  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  their  eulogy,  for  as  the  author  is  frankly  a  partisan, 
no  one  will  accept  his  book  as  a  critical  record  of  the  last 
fifty  years  of  American  politics.  During  those  fifty  year.-f 
the  Democratic  party  has  only  been  in  power  for  two 
terms,  therefore  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  practically  under 
the  control  of  the  Republicans  for  that  period.  When 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  electing  a  Republican. 
President  they  have  had  a  majority  either  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  or  in  both.  The  two  years  which 
saw  complete  Democratic  control  of  the  machinery  of 
Government  were  also  years  of  trade  depression  and 
panic,  and  therefore  since  1896  Republican  victories  at 
the  polls  have  been  crushing.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  partisan  should  claim  the  extraordinary  material  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States  during  this  time  as  the 
work  of  the  Republican  party,  and  so  far  as  Pro- 
tection has  helped  to  build  up  American  industries 
no  doubt  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  but  the  bulk  of 
this  progress  and  prosperity  has  of  course  nothing  to 
do  with  parties  or  politics.  The  war  and  its  results 
seated  the  Republicans  in  power  for  many  years  and  in 
time  they  became  recognised  as  the  party  least  likely 
to  disturb  vested  interests.    These  interests  have  now 

1  become  the  real  controlling  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  unless  or  until  some  great  popular  upheaval  shall 
shake  the  whole  fabric  of  that  polity  the  Republican 
party  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  ascendent.  By  another 
stroke  of  good  fortune  the  Republicans  have  managed 
to  monopolise  for  their  own  benefit  the  Imperialist 
sentiment  which  has  developed  so  widely  of  late  years 
and  to  give  expression  to  it  in  the  Spanish  war  and  its 
fruits.  Any  attempt  therefore  on  the  part  of  their 
opponents  to  impugn  their  administration  on  these 
grounds  lays  itself  open  to  the  highly  damaging  charge, 
in  a  political  contest,  of  want  of  patriotism.  Since  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Blaine  the  ablest  leaders  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats,  but  they  have  failed 
to  "stop  the  rot",  and  their  experience  with  an  in- 
offensive nonentity  has  been  no  more  cheering.  We 
incline  to  believe  therefore  that,  apart  from  an  occa- 
sional misadventure  such  as  may  happen  even  to  a  party 
conducted  upon  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  the  best 
"  business  principles  ",  the  Republicans,  namely,  the 
conservative,  imperialist  and  protectionist  party,  will  for 
some  years  have  a  majority.  But  it  will  not  be  faced 
much  longer  by  a  party  which  is  nothing  but  a  pale 
reflection  of  itself,  even  upon  the  tariff"  issue.  There  is 
springing  up  a  social-democratic  combination  which  will 
steadily  gain  accretions  of  strength  as  the  population 
comes  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Trusts. 

The  Republican  party  began  its  career,  as  many 
parties  and  individuals  have  done,  as  agitators.  They 
worked  in  the  face  of  established  institutions  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  slavery  and  then  to  abolish  it.  They  are 
now  ultra-conservatives  whose  platforms  mean  little 
or  nothing.  This  applies  no  less  to  their  oppo- 
nents, and  clearly  if  any  meaning  is  any  longer  to. 
attach  to  American  political  terms  the  time  has  again 
arrived  for  a  re-grouping  of  parties.  Mr.  Curtis  in  an 
admirable  sketch  shows  how  the  American  party  system 
grew  up  before  1854  and  exposes  the  absurd  fallacy  of 
referring  the  origin  of  the  Democrats  to  Jefferson. 
The  ridiculous  reference  to  "  Jeffersonian  simplicity'* 
was  found  once  again  in  the  last  Democratic  platform, 

1  but  Jefferson's  habits  were  far  from  simple  ;  he  drove- 
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about  in  a  coach-and-six  and  had  a  large  array  of  men- 
servants.  The  attempt  to  find  eponymous  heroes  for 
modern  parties  in  the  founders  of  independence  is  be- 
coming more  ludicrous  every  day.  Equally  anomalous, 
but  apparently  still  inevitable,  are  references  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  Curtis  sees  the 
incongruity  of  slavery  with  the  Declaration,  but  points 
out  that  no  union  of  the  States  could  have  taken  place 
if  any  clause  reprobating  slavery  had  been  inserted. 
The  negro  problem  is  again  rising  to  formidable  pro- 
portions, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  Republican  party  looks  for  a  solution.  But  this  we 
are  not  told,  for  Mr.  Curtis  in  this  matter  as  in  others 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  platform  declarations  of 
his  party.  He  is  not  an  historian.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  solve  questions  of  interest  that  have  arisen  between 
the  parties  since  the  war.  He  is  in  no  sort  of  sense 
impartial,  for  he  generally  evades  the  charges  against 
Republicans  or  contents  himself  with  generalities  for 
refutations.  He  devotes  half  his  pages  to  reproduc- 
tions of  speeches  made  in  proposing  and  seconding 
candidates.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  the  whole 
question  of  Grant's  administration  considered  and  the 
abuses  charged  against  it  exploded  or  explained,  but 
all  the  guidance  that  the  author  allows  us  is  packed 
in  a  paragraph.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
scandals  of  both  those  terms  of  office  led  to  a  large 
secession  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Republican 
party  and  of  their  coalition  under  the  name  of  "  Liberal 
Republicans  ".  It  is  quite  certain  also  to  the  mind  of 
every  impartial  observer  that  the  Republican  party  in 
those  days  had  misused  the  almost  absolute  power  that 
it  had  enjoyed  for  so  long,  and  we  should  think  more 
of  the  writer  as  an  authority  if  he  had  frankly  recog- 
nised the  fact.  The  Civil  Service  was  simply  a  field 
for  atrocious  jobbery  and  the  Pension  List  a  public 
scandal  of  the  first  magnitude.  Mr.  Curtis  makes  it  a 
charge  against  President  Cleveland  instead  of  a  com- 
mendation that  he  vetoed  524  pension  bills  while  Grant 
withheld  his  signature  only  five  times,  and  the  former 
even  had  the  bad  taste  to  accentuate  his  churlish 
conduct  by  "sneering  and  insulting  observations". 
Mr.  Curtis  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  three  billion  dollars 
disbursed  went  wrong  and  "  may  have  reached  un- 
deserving hands ".  The  opinion  of  educated  and 
respectable  America  was  very  much  to  that  effect,  and 
has  been  recorded  again  and  again.  It  is  futile  at  this 
time  of  day  to  dispute  it.  We  must  also  compliment 
Mr.  Curtis  on  the  deftness  and  ingenuity  with  which 
he  deals  with  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  and  the 
elaborate  manipulation  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
falsification  of  the  popular  will  and  the  return  of  the 
Republican  instead  of  the  Democrat,  although  the  latter 
had  polled  in  the  aggregate  (by  the  admission  of  the 
Republicans  themselves)  a  quarter  of  a  million  more 
votes  than  the  former.  We  do  not  feel  certain  whether 
the  author  does  not  reckon  these  proceedings  to  the 
credit  of  the  Republican  party,  at  all  events  they 
meet  with  little  reprobation  from  him.  Whenever  the 
Democrats  win  it  is  due  to  some  vast  popular  decep- 
tion, brought  about  by  the  fraudulent  statements  or 
arts  of  their  supporters,  but  the  Republicans  always 
succeed  on  their  record  and  policy  alone. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to  call  this  kind  of  stuff 
"  history  ",  since  it  entirely  lacks  the  historical  spirit  or 
sense  of  proportion,  still  Mr.  Curtis  has  compiled  a 
useful  record.  The  faults  of  his  book  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  it  has  genuine  merits.  It  is  the  fruit  of  arduous 
research,  and  if  it  has  little  independence  of  tone  it 
does  not  contain  laboured  abuse  of  opponents.  Like 
the  young  Macaulay  he  assumes  his  political  foes 
"  born  wicked  ". 


HEALTH   IN  THE  TROPICS. 
"  Climate  and  Health  in  Hot  Countries  and  the  Outlines 
of  Tropical  Climatology."    By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
G.  M.  Gile6.   London:  Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson. 
1904.   5s.  net. 
A  NY  work  which  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  residence  in  the  tropics  can 
be  endured  with  least  injury  to  health  is  always  to  be 
welcomed  ;  but  we  can  discover  no  reason  for  the  publi- 


cation of  this  volume.  It  contains  no  original  work  and 
the  matter  supplied  has  already  been  published  in  many 
other  books.  The  author  claims  in  his  title-page  that 
it  is  a  "  popular  treatise  ",  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  convinced  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (p.  15  of  the  second  part)  would 
convey  nothing  to  the  ordinary  reader  and  very  little  to 
anyone  : — 

"  For  practical  purposes  there  are  no  better  hygro- 
meters than  those  that  depend  on  the  hygroscopic 
properties  of  certain  organic  substances,  such  as  hair 
and  catgut,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Strionewsky  that 
the  alteration  in  length  of  a  hair  caused  by  its  absorption 
of  moisture  is  directly  proportional  to  the  natural 
logarithm  of  the  degree  of  relative  humidity,  so  that 
such  instruments  can  be  graduated  for  use  as  scientific 
instruments." 

If  the  author  had  restricted  himself  to  writing  upon 
conditions  of  life  in  India,  with  which  he  is  obviously 
well  acquainted,  the  volume  would  have  been  much 
smaller  but  of  far  greater  value.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  reiterated  that  no  knowledge,  however  intimate, 
of  one  portion  of  the  tropics  is  sufficient  to  afford  safe 
generalisations  upon  the  remainder.  The  different 
parts  of  the  tropics  differ  from  each  other  in  quite  as 
marked  a  manner  as  do  various  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Statements  absolutely  accurate  about  Norway 
cannot  be  applied  to  Scotland  and  deductions  from 
either  or  both  to  Holland  would  hardly  tend  to  be 
useful. 

At  the  same  time  there  are,  of  course,  some  points 
which  can  be  treated  as  common  to  all  malarious 
districts  whether  in  the  tropics  or  elsewhere.  One 
of  these  is  the  construction  of  buildings  to  be  used 
as  residences  for  Europeans.  The  necessity  of  havin.«" 
such  buildings  raised  several  feet  off  the  ground,  with 
space  for  an  ample  current  of  air,  is  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  have  dwelt  in  unhealthy  countries 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  indisputable  that  those 
living  in  such  houses  enjoy  better  health,  and  a 
greater  immunity  from  malarial  fever.  In  his  chapter 
on  clothing  the  author  states  "The  principles  that 
should  guide  us  in  the  contrivance  of  tropical  costume 
may  be  epitomised  in  a  single  sentence — '  Keep  the 
head  cool  and  the  abdomen  warm '  ".  With  this  as 
far  as  it  goes  we  are  in  entire  agreement  but  it  might 
have  gone  even  further  and  been  expressed  as  "  keep 
the  abdomen  warm  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body  cool  ". 
All  old  residents  in  the  tropics  know  it  is  from  an 
abdominal  chill  that  most  if  not  all  their  ailments  have 
started.  The  reason  will  be  readily  understood  if  we 
remember  the  large  quantities  of  blood  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  abdominal  organs  and  their  consequent 
liabilities  to  congestion  and  inflammation. 

There  is  no  doctrine  more  impressed  on  the  young 
Englishman  proceeding  to  the  tropics  than  the  neces- 
sity of  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  none  which 
is  more  erroneous.  If  anyone  would  care  to  test  the 
question  at  home,  let  him  start  on  1  June  by  wearing 
a  thick  flannel  shirt,  and  after  a  few  months  make  a 
personal  report  of  his  feelings.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  however  thin  flannel  garments  are  when  new 
a  very  few  washings  render  them  almost  like  felt.  At 
the  present  time  thousands  of  residents  in  the  tropics, 
from  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  necessity  of  wearing 
flannels,  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  perpetual  per- 
spiration most  detrimental  to  their  health,  resulting  in 
invaliding  and  often  death.  The  best  clothes  are 
the  lightest  obtainable.  Brown  holland  is  excellent. 
A  suit  of  this  material  only  weighs  a  few  ounces. 
As  a  protection  for  the  abdomen  get  some  yards 
of  the  lightest  flannel  and  have  about  a  dozen 
abdominal  belts  made.  Have  half  of  theirf  always 
hanging  in  the  sun  and  change  the  damp  band  for  a 
thoroughly  dry  one  several  times  a  day.  A  well-venti- 
lated helmet  should  always  be  worn  and  never  be 
removed,  except  under  cover.  The  danger  of  removing 
the  helmet  for  even  a  moment  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Sunstroke  can  easily  be  given  from  a 
very  short  exposure  and  the  consequences,  even  when 
not  fatal,  are  most  serious. 

The  importance  of  the  water  supply  is  dwelt  upon  by 
Colonel  Giles,  who  gives  many  interesting  examples  of 
the  dire  effects  resulting  from  the  want  of  proper  pre- 
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cautions.  Travellers  in  the  tropics  are  apt  to  rely  too 
much  on  filters  ;  they  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
filters  of  commerce  rapidly  become  impregnated  with 
animal  and  vegetable  debris  and  in  this  condition  are 
worse  than  useless.  Roiling  is  a  ready  and  sure  safe- 
guard for  drinking  water.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  average  Englishman  is  more  at  fault  in  the  tropics 
than  in  the  matter  of  food.  As  a  rule  he  takes 
a  great  deal  too  much  at  home  and  accentuates  the 
excess  abroad.  Very  few  either  know,  or  care,  for 
what  purpose  food  is  taken.  How  many  know  that 
the  adult  man  requires  food  for  two  principal  objects, 
the  repair  of  his  tissues  and  the  production  of 
animal  heat?  A  few  moments'  reflection  would  render 
it  quite  apparent  that  the  necessity  for  the  production 
of  animal  heat  is  much  less  in  the  tropics  than 
in  an  English  climate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  too  much 
food  is  almost  invariably  taken.  The  wonderful  power 
which  Nature  possesses  for  getting  rid  of  superfluous 
food  is  most  amazing  ;  but  this  is  only  for  a  few  years  ; 
and  then  the  inevitable  happens.  The  system  rebels 
and  the  offender  becomes  ill.  If  residents  in  the 
tropics  would  be  less  satisfied  with  pondering  on  their 
own  superiority  to  the  natives  and  would  condescend 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  centuries,  much  illness 
would  be  avoided.  As  a  rule  the  native  consumes 
meat  very  sparingly  and  we  are  convinced  such  is  the 
wisest  course.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance  in  the  tropics  and  of  the  disease 
and  death  it  causes,  and  no  doubt  it  does  both.  But 
writing  from  much  experience  of  many  parts  of  the 
tropics  we  are  convinced  that  over-eating  causes  many 
times  more  disease  and  misery  than  even  drink.  If  a 
boiler  is  built  to  bear  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  and  is  continually  being  used  at  a  pressure 
of  150  lbs.,  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  maker  if  it  bursts. 
Europeans  in  the  tropics  are  continually  putting  a 
pressure  on  their  digestive  organs  that  Nature  never 
intended  them  to  bear.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
author's  remarks  on  alcohol. 


NOVELS. 

"Sandy."   By  Alice  Hegan  Bice.   London:  Ho dder  and 
Stoughton.    1905.  5s. 

"  Sandy  "  is  a  story  with  a  moral  ;  a  moral  supplied  by 
its  author,  but  quite  unconsciously.  And  the  moral  is 
that  a  cabbage  patch  may  prove  much  more  prolific  to 
the  literary  cultivator  with  an  appreciation  of  soil  than 
all  the  promising  spaces  in  the  world's  garden.  From 
the  cabbage  patch  Miss  Rice  has  reared  two  engaging 
samples  of  vegetation  in  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  Lovey  Mary  : 
from  the  world,  and  she  takes  it  from  Liverpool  to 
Kentucky,  she  culls  nothing  but  the  dreariest  herbage 
of  sentimental  commonplace.  Sandy  is  a  little  waif  on 
a  Liverpool  wharf,  becomes  a  stowaway,  catches  spread- 
eagleism  badly  on  the  voyage, — no  doubt  to  commend 
him  to  the  appreciation  of  American  readers — and 
makes  acquaintance  with  the  brown  eyes  of  the  little 
girl  he  is  finally  to  marry.  No  cultivator  of  cabbage 
patches  could  struggle  against  such  a  start,  which  covers 
broodingly  the  embryo  of  all  the  most  pitilessly  senti- 
mental situations  that  have  furnished  the  trading 
stock  of  every  traveller  in  romance.  Sandy  has  to 
become  a  tramp,  a  scholar,  a  hero,  a  gentleman,  a  gaol- 
bird— to  heighten  the  climax,  and  be  all  the  while  a 
lover,  on  the  track  of  the  brown  eyes  which  are  also,  as 
it  turns  out,  all  along  in  love  with  him.  Nothing  more 
blameless  and  beautiful  can  be  imagined,  nothing  more 
charmingly  removed  from  all  the  inconvenient  disloca- 
tions of  existence,  and  for  Sunday-school  distribution 
the  book  should  have  a  considerable  success.  But  the 
moral  of  it,  behind  that  which  will  lead  Sunday  scholars 
so  sentimentally  astray,  is  for  all  of  us,  and  bids  us 
prefer  the  successes  in  a  cabbage  patch  of  our  own 
spade,  to  the  flowers  which  are  for  any  man's  picking 
in  the  world's  furrows. 

"  Bloomsbury."    By  G.  F.  Keary.    London:  David  Mutt. 
1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Keary's  novel  is  distinctly  oppressive.  One  is 
conscious  as  one  reads  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 


labour,  the  abundance  of  vitality  put  into  it.  But  the 
result  has  not  been  happy.  There  is  no  artistic  unity 
about  the  book.  The  numerous  characters  tumble  over 
one  another  in  haphazard  fashion.  They  are  all  so 
busy,  so  full  of  "ideas"  and  theories  that  the  reader 
becomes  absolutely  flabbergasted.  Mr.  Keary's  Blooms- 
bury  is  not  the  Bloomsbury  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens. 
It  is  Bloomsbury  up  to  date  with  its  aggressive 
assumption  of  culture.  There  is  a  complete  absence 
of  humour  about  all  the  characters  in  the  book.  They 
are  all  in  deadly  earnest  and  they  all  take  them- 
selves absolutely  seriously.  We  have  page  after 
page  of  religious  and  pseudo-philosophic  discussions. 
The  people  in  the  book  talk  and  talk  and  talk. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  mild  sort  of  love-making, 
but  even  that  is  mostly  talk.  The  best-drawn 
character  in  the  book  is  Dr.  Quorn.  He  is  a  little 
hunchback  doctor  with  a  grudge  against  life.  Abso- 
lutely cold-blooded,  without  heart  and  without  con- 
science, he  is  a  sinister  figure  which  haunts  the  imagina- 
tion and  which  stands  out  as  a  blessed  relief  from  the 
rest  of  the  talking  puppets  in  Mr.  Keary's  "  Blooms- 
bury ". 

"The  Vacillations  of  Hazel. "    By  Mabel  Earnes-Grundy. 
Bristol:  Arrowsmith.    1905.  6s. 

"Hazel"  is  a  descendant  of  a  Rhoda  Broughton 
heroine,  and  is  related  to  "Elizabeth"  and  "  Evangeline", 
though  less  worldly  and  sophisticated  than  those  re- 
markable girls.  She  lives  with  prim,  orderly  relations, 
in  a  village,  and  wins  the  heart  of  the  conventional 
middle-aged  squire,  who  after  an  absence  of  many 
years  returns  to  find  the  little  girl  he  once  knew 
become  grown  up  and  irresistibly  attractive.  To  the 
reader  she  appears  an  ordinary  rather  selfish,  empty- 
headed,  and  pert  young  woman,  and  but  moderately 
entertaining.  However,  according  to  some  novelists, 
such  personalities,  combined  with  physical  beauty,  are 
invariably  matrimonially  successful,  and  may  therefore 
be  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  ambitious 
feminine  reader.  "The  Vacillations  of  Hazel"  is 
freshly  and  amusingly  written,  and  though  Miss  Barnes- 
Grundy  has  not  the  gift  of  humour  of  Miss  Broughton, 
she  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  that  delightful  writer. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Bird  Life  and  Bird  Lore."    By  E.  Bosworth  Smith.  London: 
Murray.    1905.    10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  is  a  sort  of  secondary  admirer  of  birds. 
He  likes  them  for  their  association  in  literature  and  folklore  at 
least  as  much  as  for  the  pleasure  their  song  or  sight  gives  his 
senses.  He  is  therefore  drawn  towards  the  bigger  birds, 
especially  the  raven,  and  is  only  incidentally  concerned  with 
the  small  birds  that  scarcely  found  their  way  into  books 
before  the  Lake  poets  wrote.  But  he  is  a  real  observer  of  the 
birds  he  delights  in  and  has  written  a  very  delightful  account 
of  the  old  Rectory  and  the  old  Manor  House-^both  prettily  illus- 
trated— in  which  he  has  spent  the  observing  periods  of  his  life. 
Birds  are  best  described  in  their  attachment  to  places,  as  they 
appeared  to  this  observer  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  long  busy  interval  in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  life,  between 
his  early  observation  in  the  Manor  House  and  his  later  in  the 
Rectory,  is  entirely  unrefiected  in  the  book.  But  it  gains  that 
sense  of  leisurely  creation  and  fulness  which  belongs  to  work 
covering  many  years.  Even  the  full  quotations  and  references 
to  folklore  have  the  air  of  having  been  naturally  and  gradually 
acquired,  not  dug  up  in  a  museum.  It  is  a  real  advantage  to 
such  a  book — on  Lamb's  principle  of  bookbinding — that  the 
get-up  so  well  fits  the  contents.  We  have  found  the  same 
appropriateness  in  other  natural-history  books  published  by 
Messrs.  Murray. 

"British   Bird   Life."     By  W.  P.  Westall.     London:  Unwin. 
1905.  5s. 

The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  each  bird 
that  regularly  nests  in  Britain,  and  in  an  introduction  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  recommends  it  as  putting  "the  young 
observer  into  possession  of  a  quantum  of  ready-made  know- 
ledge "'.  The  work  is  done  very  carefully  and  with  scientific 
accuracy,  but  ready-made  knowledge  has  its  deficiencies  ; 
it  is  especially  apt  to  fail  in  style.  The  book  covers  almost 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  that  old-fashioned  but  excel- 
lent book  "  British  Birds  in  their  Haunts  ",  and  Mr.  Westall 
is  inferior  to  Mr.  Johns  both  in  manner  and  in  his  description 
of  songs. 
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*!  Etndes  economiquea  sur  l'Antiquite."   Par  Paul  Goiraud.  Paris: 
Hachette.    1905.    3f.  50. 

The  author  has  collected  under  this  heading  a  series  of 
articles  which  he  has  published  between  1888  and  1904  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes ",  the  "  Revue  de  Paris :!,  the 
"  Revue  Internationale  de  rEnseignement  '',  and  the  "  Nouvelle 
Revue  Historique  ;' — adding  only  one  new  chapter,  the  last 
one — on  Roman  Imperialism.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
let  most  of  them  rest  in  the  magazines  which  had  originally 
given  them  shelter.  The  commonplace  which  is  developed  in  the 
opening  one — dating  as  far  back  as  1888 — viz.  that  economical 
questions  were  preponderant  in  antique  times  as  they  are 
nowadays,  could  have  been  taken  for  granted,  and  did  not 
require  any  proof.  Some  interesting  questions  are  treated  in 
the  following  chapters,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  Greece 
and  three  to  Rome,  but  the  authors  method  and  style  are  so  dull 
and  so  tedious  that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  gets  to  the  end.  The 
book  contains  very  little  which  is  new,  and  on  a  good  many 
points  is  far  from  being  up  to  date. 

"  Becent  Excavations  in  the   Roman  Forum,   1898-1905."  By 
E.  Burton-Brown.    London:  Murray.    1905.  2s.net. 

The  Roman  Forum  in  its  present  state  is  most  disappointing 
to  the  unprepared  traveller :  picturesqueness  is  gone,  only 
bricks  and  shapeless  ruins  remain,  and  not  till  archaeology 
and  history  say  their  word  does  interest  come  in.  To  raise 
such  interest,  no  better  guide  could  be  chosen  than  this  most 
useful  and  neat  little  handbook,  which  summarises  in  a  clear, 
methodical  and  scholarly  way  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  what 
was  once  the  centre  of  the  political  life  of  the  world.  Very 
good  maps  are  added,  and  will  materially  help  the  visitor. 


THE  MAY  REVIEWS. 


The  chief  articles  in  the  May  Reviews  are  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs.  In  the  "Fortnightly"'  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett 
attacks  German  foreign  policy,  which  he  thinks  has  gone  astray 
since  Prince  Bismarck's  death.  The  conviction  that  Germany 
is  an  enemy  of  England  he  says  induced  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  a  policy  of  isolation,  at  the  same  time  that 
France  and  Russia  came  together — a  union  which  Prince 
Bismarck  worked  so  hard  to  prevent.  He  fears  that  "  the  desire 
to  imitate  Bismarck  in  conjuring  away  internal  difficulties  by 
foreign  quarrels  may  drive  the  German  Government  into  a 
course  which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  might  make  war  suddenly 
inevitable.''  Sir  Rowland  does  not  apparently  realise  that 
among  the  changes  which  have  come  over  German  policy  since 
Prince  Bismarck's  death  is  a  desire  to  conduct  diplomacy 
honestly.  Mr.  P.  J.  Troelstra,  the  leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Labour  party  in  the  Netherlands  Parliament,  is 
equally  frankly  anti-German  in  his  "  National  Review"  article 
"Will  Holland  be  Germanized?"  He  thinks  that  European 
peace  demands  that  Holland's  independence  should  be 
maintained.  Germany  aims  at  securing  possession  of  the 
Dutch  coast  line  "as  a  means  of  strengthening  her  inter- 
national position  and  advancing  her  policy  of  world  empire," 
rout  any  such  attempt  on  Germany's  part  would  so  affect  the 
•balance  of  power  as  to  render  war  certain.  Mr.  Troelstra's  view 
however  true,  is  that  of  a  man  pleading  for  his  own  life. 
Another  anti-German  note  is  struck  in  the  "  Contemporary  " 
by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Reid  writing  on  the  menace  of  the  East : 
not  Japan  he  says  is  the  danger  ahead  but  Germany  who  now 
'  realises  her  insecurity  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula  and  has 
reason  to  anticipate  that  Japanese  supremacy  in  China  would 
mean  a  notice  to  quit  Kiao-Chau.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
Mr.  Eltzbacher  reviews  the  general  foreign  situation  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  balance  of  power  not  only  in 
Europe  but  throughout  the  world  has  been  affected  by  recent 
events.  He  concludes  that  "  the  downfall  of  Russia  is  for  both 
Great  Britain  and  France  an  unfortunate  event,  and  it  may 
conceivably  become  a  calamity  to  France,  or  even  to  both 
nations.  The  consequences  of  Russia's  disappearance  from 
the  political  stage,  even  if  that  disappearance  be  but  tem- 
porary, are  incalculable,  and  Europe  may  soon  be  convulsed  by 
the  action  of  the  more  ambitious  nations  on  the  Continent 
which  are  no  longer  restrained  by  the  balance  of  power".  He 
has  hopes  however  that  "  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  will  be  able  to  avert  what  may  possibly  be  a  disaster 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  by  timely  action".  In  the  "Fort- 
nightly" Ouida  writes  a  short  but  flaming  essay  on  the  possible 
terrible  results  racial  and  national  that  may  follow  on  "  the 
crazy  enthusiasm  "  of  the  white  races  for  the  Japanese.  She 
does  not  expect  the  victorious  Japanese  to  be  content  to  sit 
under  cherry  trees  and  gaze  at  Fuseyama.  A  good  word  is 
said  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Longford  in  the  "Contemporary"  for  Japanese 
morality  which  he  urges  should  be  estimated  from  the  records 
of  bjg  companies  and  firms  and  not  from  those  of  "the 
degraded  plutocrats  of  the  old  ports  ". 

No  fewer  than  five  articles  are  devoted  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  to  Imperial  defence.  The  question  of  invasion  is 
considered  by  Major-Gen.  F.  S.  Russell,  of  universal  military 
training  for  youths  by  the  Earl  of  Meath,  of  common-sense 


training  for  recruits  by  Lieut.-Col.  Alsager  Pollock,  of  the 
dearth  of  officers  by  the  Earl  of  Erroll — who  says  that  officers, 
actual  and  possible,  have  grown  disgusted  with  the  attacks  of 
arm-chair  critics — and  of  the  reserve  of  warships  by  Sir  William 
White,  who  is  clearly  not  satisfied  that  the  recent  changes  at 
the  Admiralty  are  all  for  the  best.  His  doubts  and  others  are 
set  out  at  length  in  an  anonymous  paper  in  "  Blackwood " 
entitled  "  A  Retrograde  Admiralty."  Particularly  it  is 
questioned  whether  ships  have  not  been  prematurely  con- 
demned as  obsolete.  "  The  most  serious  feature  of  the  policy 
of  prematurely  condemning  ships  initiated  by  the  present  Board 
is  the  spirit  which  is  inculcated.  It  is  not  the  spirit  which  led 
the  famous  Lord  Cochrane  in  an  obsolete  brig  to  capture  a 
Spanish  frigate  ;  it  is  not  the  spirit  shown  by  von  Tegetthof, 
who,  when  told  that  the  ships  were  not  up-to-date,  replied, 
'  Only  send  them, !  Send  them  as  they  are  ;  I'll  find  some  use  for 
them  ! '  And  emphatically  it  is  not  the  traditional  spirit  of  the 
British  Navy,  which  has  hitherto  always  been  ready  to  hoist 
the  pendant  on  anything  that  will  float,  rather  than  be  left 
behind." 

Among  the  most  attractive  and  important  of  the  general 
articles  in  the  reviews  are  two  in  the  "  National"  :  Mr,  A.  C. 
Benson's  on  Eton  and  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl's  on  the  Royal 
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amongst  the  Assured.    Already  divided,  £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  com- 
bining Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  and  are  singularly  advantageous. 


No.  48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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PROGRESSIVE  &  IMPREGNABLE. 


These  two  words  sum  up  the  Methods 
and  Position  of 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


A  Mutual  Company  without  a  Single  Shareholder. 

ALL  PROFITS  GO  TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Our  Policies  are 
FREE  as  to  Occupation  and  Residence. 
GOVERNED  by  British  Law. 
PAYABLE  in  Sterling. 
SUBJECT  to  remission  of  Income  Tax. 
NOTED  for  simplicity  and  liberality. 


Write  for  Booklet  Number  30S.  It  tells  all  about  the  20-payment 
Life  Policy. 

The  best  all  round  Contract  for  Single  or  Married  Men. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom : 
16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Established  1848. 


Assets 


£8,688,242. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

CAPITAL  .  .  "  .  .  .  .  £250,000 
ACCUMULATED   FUNDS  .  £1,815,507 

PAID   IN   CLAIMS    ....  £3,128,375 

LIFE     V     .  . 

FIRE  

ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY  . 

1, 2,  &  3  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

1810-1905. 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Without  Medical  Examination* 


New  Pamphlet, 

"  SECRETS    Of  SUCCESS," 

should  be  read  by  all  intending  Assurers. 

Pamphlet  and  Prospectus  post  free  on  application  to  the 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS- LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 
Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1,000,COO.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2.000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthi-r  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henrv  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,. 
D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at.' 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStittltiOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 

an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 

the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  Nnv  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON:  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.    WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall, 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728, 


"The  Society  is  doing  well  for  its  members,  and  is  likely  to 
do  still  better."-lNsuRANCE  News. 

WT    EIGHT-OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 
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Academy  and  National  Art  Mr.  Benson  summarises  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  Eton  education  as  "  ( 1 )  the  absence  of  adequate 
intellectual  stimulus  in  the  prescribed  work,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  instruction  em- 
ployed ;  (2)  a  disproportionate  belief  in  the  rewards  of 
athletics;  (3)  the  pressure  of  an  immature  code  of  morals". 
What  he  desires  to  see  is  "an  increase  of  the  intellectual  spirit, 
a  larger  share  of  generous  admiration  for  all  effort,  a  truer  view 
of  the  end  of  physical  prowess,  and  a  stronger,  healthier,  more 
manly  tone  of  morals  ;  more  simplicity,  less  conventionality  ;  a 
bigger  conception  of  duty,  a  larger  view  of  patriotism  ".  Mr. 
MacColPs  drastic  views  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Academy  are 
well  known  to  our  readers.  He  urges  that  the  remedy  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  "lies  in  the  Academy 
ceasing  to  exist  as  a  competitive  society,  in  its  taking  a 
broader  place  as  a  co-ordinating  centre ".  In  the  "  Monthly 
Review"  Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh  describes  some  of  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  journalists  on  the  hunt  for  the 
political  secret  and  Mr.  Earl  Hodgson  has  some  reflections  on 
" The  Whimsical  Trout ".  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  the  "Fort- 
nightly "  draws  on  his  long  experience  as  a  writer  for  the  daily 
press  to  contrast  the  journalism  of  the  past  with  that  of  the 
present.  The  changes  are,  he  finds,,  due  to  natural  causes, 
and  however  distasteful  they  may  be  to  him  personally,  he  is 
not  certain  they  may  not  be  for  the  better  :  a  conclusion  which 
is  assuredly  not  a  logical  deduction  from  his  own  essay.  In  the 
same  review  Mr.  E.  A.  Wodehouse  has  "A  Valuation  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  " — an  article  which  will  give  the  admirers  of  the 
author  of  "  The  Sin  of  David "  some  points  to  ponder  over 
always  supposing  they  are  not  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
canons  of  sound  criticism. 

On  the  side  of  social  politics  we  have  Sir  John  Gorst  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  "  dealing  with  the  shortcomings  of  Govern- 
ments in  regard  to  social  reform  and  urging  the  working 
classes  to  bring  the  irresistible  pressure  at  their  command  to 
bear  on  their  parliamentary  and  municipal  representatives. 
One  result  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  Sir  John  says, 
is  the  frightful  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  large  towns  :  a 
point  which  opens  up  the  question  of  the  need  for  national 
nurseries  discussed  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  by  Miss 
K.  Bathurst,  lately  an  inspector  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. She  insists  that  "  Nature  and  nurture  alike  point 
out  women  as  more  fitted  than  men  to  deal  with  the 
details  of  a  little  child's  life  "  and  pleads  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  inspectors  to  superintend  infant  schools.  In 
the  "  Monthly  Review "  Mr.  F.  H.  Barrow  would  make 
free  meals  for  underfed  children  a  means  and  justification 
for  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  very 
poor,  his  belief  being  that  Socialism  is  often  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  side  of  human  nature.  In  the  "  Indepen- 
dent Review"  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  with  his  Modern  Utopia 
ideas  still  strong  upon  him,  attacks  the  "so-called  science  of 
sociology  " — sociology  being  "evidently  one  of  those  large  vague 
words  to  which  everybody  attaches  a  meaning  nobody  can 
express " — and  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  explains  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  National  League  for  Physical  Education  and 
Improvement. 

The  "  Burlington  Magazine  "  contains  among  other  articles 
of  interest  one  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Sickert  on  the  Preraphaelites 
and  Impressionists  which  promises  a  recruit  of  value  to 
the  ranks  of  the  critics.  The  image  of  nature  as  presenting 
to  the  painter  an  infinitude  of  crossing  chains,  of  which  he 
can  only  pick  up  a  link  here  and  there,  is  a  very  happy  one, 
and  the  contrast  that  follows  between  the  Preraphaelite's  pro- 
fession of  picking  up  all  the  links  and  the  Impressionist's  frank 
jumping  of  the  gaps.  The  "Art  Journal"  has  had  the  in- 
genious idea  of  publishing  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  kind 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  Chantrey  collection.  Some  of  them 
certainly  deserve  to  be  ;  among  these  is  Mr.  Furse's  picture, 
which  has  just  been  bought.  The  lovely  "  Countess  of  Lytton", 
by  Watts,  is  among  the  pictures  given,  and  the  number  is 
worth  having  if  only  for  the  reproduction  of  this  masterpiece. 
"  Les  Arts "  gives,  as  usual,  reproductions  from  collections 
public  and  private,  including  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Burgos. 
The  most  interesting  article  is  M.  Dimier's  continuation  of  his 
series  on  the  Origins  of  French  Painting.  It  is  illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  drawings  by  II  Rosso  and  other  painters  from 
the  paintings  at  Fontainebleau.  Among  the  drawings  by 
•II  Rosso  is  one  which  throws  a  light  upon  the  supposed  Passe- 
rotti  at  Oxford,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Colvin  and  referred  to 
in  our  columns.  This  well-known  figure,  which  till  recently 
passed  as  a  Sibyl  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  evidently  a  study  for 
Vertumnus  disguised  as  an  old  crone  in  the  story  of  Pomona, 
the  "mitra"  about  her  head  and  "  innitens  baculo  ",  as  Ovid 
describes  her.  II  Rosso  is  nearer  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
Passerotti  and  the  common  subject  of  these  two  figures  is  a 
clue  which  we  commend  to  Herr  Wickhoff. 

"  Journal   des   Savants."    Avril    1905  (issued  May  6).    Paris : 
Hachette. 

M.  Emile  Bourgeois'  "  Le  Secret  de  Madame  Infante,  et 
les.Origines  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans  ",  summarises  in  a  most 
interesting  way  our  latest  notions  concerning  the  secret  causes 


of  that  momentous  war  which,  between  1756  and  1763,  entirely 
altered  the  balance  of  power  between  European  nations,  whilst 
at  the  outset  it  was  merely  brought  on  by  the  joined  in- 
trigues of  Louis  XV.'s  elder  daughter  and  of  the  Abbe"  de 
Bernis  with  no  further  and  no  higher  aim  than  to  improve 
their  personal  positions.  M.  Rene  Cognat,  of  the  "  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres ",  who  has  been  acting  as 
managing  director  of  the  "Journal  des  Savants"  ever  since 
M.  Gaston  Paris'  death  in  1903,  contributes  a  capital  article  on 
that  red  Gallo-Roman  pottery  with  ornaments  in  relief,  of  which 
fragments  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  places  where  Roman 
settlements  once  existed,  in  England,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
even  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France  itself.  At  first  a  mere  coarse 
imitation  of  the  beautiful  ware  imported  from  Arretium  in 
Etruria,  it  soon  supplanted  the  genuine  article,  and  was  in  its 
turn  exported  from  the  South  of  France  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  M.  Georges  Perrot  continues  his 
analysis  (begun  in  the  previous  number)  of  M.  Victor  Berard's 
"  Les  Pheniciens  et  POclyssee ",  about  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  soon  to  publish  an  article  ourselves.  M.  Leopold  Delisle 
reviews  Count  Paul  Durrieu's  beautiful  book  on  the  first 
French  illuminated  manuscript  known,  viz.  "  Les  Heures  du 
Due  de  Berry",  from  the  late  Due  dAumale's  library  at 
Chantilly,  now  the  property  of  the  Institut  de  France.  Further 
contributions  by  MM.  Babeau,  Maurice  Croiset,  Omont  and 
Deherain,  all  very  interesting,  complete  the  number. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  606. 
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The  Largest  Stock  of 
Genuine  Antiques  in  London 

u    * 

GILL  &  REIGATE 

Ltd. 

11 11 11, 11 81, 83  &  85  Oxford  Street, 
6  k  1  Dean  stmt,  London  w. 

Telephone:  4152  Gerrard.       Telegrams :  Requirable,  London. 


Anyone  interested  in  Furniture — beautiful  Furni' 
ture,  Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


Departments : 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture* 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art 


Tttaaeimoc  •     *  Guide  to  the  Collector 
JL  rcoSUrca  •         01r  Genuine  Antiques. 

By  J.  H.  GILL  and  W.  WEDGWOOD. 

Will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Eond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 
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To  H.M.  the  King. 


"SPECIAL' 


RED  SEAL) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 


EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL  COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 
CAUTION. 

IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ASK  for  the  "  No.  4  "  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  uader  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

The  Public  are  warned 
against  many  spurious 
™  imitations  under  the 
(J  name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  —  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Jiilichs 
Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
JULICHS  PLATZ 
No.  4  alone  warrants 
genuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  35s.  per  Bottle. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA,  Julichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/rh. 

Purveyor  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 
Wholesale  Agents :  Fickus,  Courtenay  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 


ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
PLYMOUTH,   GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
and  COLOMBO. 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY 

above  COLONIES,  calling  s 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID; 

Manarers  \  F-  GREEN  &  CO.,  Head  Offices '. 

managers  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to' 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sent  Carriage  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


8ARRS  SEEDS 

for  Flower  ^Kitchen  Garden 

of  Finest  Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE  SOWING. 
Barr's  "  Covent  Carden  "  Primulas.— Choicest  strain,  flowers  large  and  of  fine 

form  and  substance,  colours  brilliant  and  well  defined.    In  mixture  or  separate 

colours.    Per  packet^  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
Barr's  Prize  Strain  Cinerarias.— A  very  select  strain,  with  broad,  well-formed 

petals,  brilliant  and  delicate  colours.    Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Barr's  "First  Prize"  Calceolaria.— A  magnificent  strain,  saved  from  the  finest 

selected  flowers  and  richest  colours.    Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Barr's  "Covent  Carden"  Blood-Red  Wallflower.— Finest  selected  strain,  the 

best  dark  Wallflower,  height  r  foot.     Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
Barr's  "Covent  Carden"  Golden  Wallflower  Finest  selected  strain,  the  best 

yellow  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.    Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Vegetables 

and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  with  many  useful 

hints  on  culture,  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR    Sc  SONS, 

U,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


NA  VA  L.  SHII'IMN  (i,   AND  KISHERIES 
EXHIBITION,  EAR  IAS  COURT. 
The  LORD  MAVOR  of  LONDON  will  OPEN  the  EXHIBITION  in  STATE 
on  SATURDAY,  MAY  6th. 
Season  Tickets,  10s.  6d., 
which  «  ill  entitle  the  owners  to  be  present  at  itic  opening  ceremony, 
can  now  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  all  Libraries. 
Admission  on  opening  day,  before  2  p.m.,  as.  6d., 
afterwards,  and  daily,  is. 
Open  11  a.m.  to  11  P.M. 
Naval  Construction,  Armaments,  Shipping,  and  Fishery  Sections. 
NELSON'S  Centenary  Relics  and  of  .ill  Naval  Event! 

from  the  15th  to  20th  Century. 
ITSHING  VILLAGE.  Model  of  "Victory." 

Naval  and  Military  Promenade  Concert  . 
In  the  EMPRESS  HALL-'' WITH  THE  FLEET." 
Life  in  a  Cruiser. 
The  Handyman  at  Work  and  Play. 
L'Entente  Cordiale. 
Gun  and  Cutlass  Drills.  Storm  at  Sea. 

Professor  Fleischer's  Trafalgar  and  Death  of  NELSON. 
West's  "  Our  Navy."       Captive  Flying  Machine.       Fairy  Grotto. 
Great  Canadian  INDIAN  VILLAGE,  direct  from  Lake  Huron. 
I  [all  of  Monarchs.        Voyage  in  a  Submarine.         Famous  Sea  Fights. 
1  illikum  Canoe,  and  a  myriad  other  attractions. 
EXQUISITE    ILLUMINATED  GARDENS. 


G.B. 


"Lancet"  and  "British  Medical! 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON. 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  CO. 


LONDON 


ESTABLISHED  1S3G. 

1  Moorgate  Street. 

ABERDEEN  :  1  Union  Terrace. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £6,673,032. 


The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Company  was 
held  within  their  house  at  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday,  May  3,  1905,  when  the 
Directors'  Report  was  presented. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  referred  to  :  — 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  PREMIUMS  received  last  year  amounted  to  £1,090,252,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  £71,014  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  LOSSES  amounted  to  ,672s, 669,  or  G6'6  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission  to  agents  and 
charges  of  every  kind)  came  to  £366,966,  or  33'7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE  BRANCHES.— During  the  year  i,iS6  Policies  were  issued  for 
new  assurances,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  ot  £480,620.  These  new 
assurances  yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £16,633,  and  single  premium^ 
amounting  to  £7,167. 

The  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  year  from  premiums  was  £277,646,  and  from 
interest  £128,608. 

The  CLAIMS  amounted  to  £235,204. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission)  were  limited, 
in  the  Life  Accounts  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Endowment  Account  to  5  percent, 
of  the  premiums  received. 

ANNUITY  BRANCH.— The  sum  of  £04,907  was  received  for  annuities  granted 
during  the  year. 

The  whole  FUNDS  of  the  Life  Department  now  amount  to  £4,428,065. 
The  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  shareholders  for  the  year  1904  be  £90,000 
(being  dividend  of  £3  per  share),  in  addition  to  £6,000,  the  instalment  of  4J.  per 
share  now  due  of  the  Shareholders'  Life  Bonus  1901-5. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 
Colonel  Robert  Baring.  Wm.  Egekton  Hi  cbard,  Esq. 

H.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor,  Esq.  Frederick  Huth  Jackson,  Esq. 

Lawrence  E.  Chalmers,  Esq.  Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 

Ernest  Chaplin,  Esq.  Charles  James  Lucas,  Esq. 

Alex.  Heun  Goschen,  Esq.  ,    Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  G.CB. 

Henry  Charles  Hambuo,  Esq. 

Secretary— H.  E.  Wilson. 
Assistant  Secretarj — H.  Gayford. 
...     r,  i  J.  Robertson,  Home  Superintendent, 

fire  Department  -(  jos_  FowLEKj  foreign  Superintendent. 

Life  Department -H.  Foot,  Actuary. 
General  Manager  of  the  Company— H.  E.  Wilson. 
Copies  of  the  report,  with  the  whole  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1904, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company's  offices  or  agencies. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 


One  Year 
Half  Year 
Quarter  Year 


s.  d. 


£ 

1  10 

°  !5 

o  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  le  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &CO.'S  New  Books. 

A  New  Novel  by 
AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

On  MAY  8.— Crown  8yo.  6s. 

ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE, 

AUTHORS    OF    "  YOUNG    APRIL,"  "  THE   SECRET  ORCHARD," 
'•  THE  STAR   DREAMER,"  Sc. 


On  May  ic,  with  a  Portrait,  demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

IN    PEACE   AND  WAR: 

Autobiographical  Sketches. 

By  Sir  JOHN  FURLEY,  Kt.,  C.B., 

Author  of  "  Struggles  and  Experiences  of  a  Neutral  Volunteer,"  &c. 


SPRING    IN  A 

SHROPSHIRE  ABBEY. 

By  Lady  CATHERINE  MILNES  GASKELL, 

Author  of  "The  New  Cinderella"  and  "Old  Shropshire  Life."    With  16  Full. 

page  Illustrations,  small  demy  8vo.  gs.  net.         [On  May  8. 


ITALIAN    LETTERS  OF 

A   DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE. 

By  MARY  KING  WADDINGTON. 

With  24  Portraits,  Views,  &c,  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
WORLD.  — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season.  .  .  .  Chatty, 
vivacious,  observant,  good-humoured,  pleasantly  descriptive,  and  teeming  with 
references  to  famous  and  notable  people,  and  to  places  and  events  of  interest,  these  j 
letters  are  models  of  their  kind." 


A   VAGRANT  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

By  CATHERINE  I.  DODD.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GUARDIAN. — "This  is  a  very  delightful  book.  The  writer  possesses  that 
a; est  of  all  gifts,  true  humour." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  1 5  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
cn  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci- 
mens, &c. ,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Tab'e  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting,  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Co'lated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Buti.er,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
'"  British  Birds  with  their  Ne;.is  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full -page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  3d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  ad. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Eeing  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  o(  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revved,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  J 
IS.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  I 
Value.   By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.A.    Illustrated.    In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  <s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thoriiurn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Gkueeer,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  jcs.  rod. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being    an  I 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  :  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  I 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Si  ater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prues  at  Auction,  &c.    In  c)oth  gilt,  price  :5s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

Louden:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.  ' 
6o6 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Italian  Architecture  (J.  Wood  Brown) ;  Rome  as  an  Art  City  (Albert 
Zacher).    Siegle.    is.  6d.  net  each. 

BlOGRAFHY 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White  (2  vols.).    Macmillan.    50s.  net. 

FICTION 

A  Bookful  of  Girls  (Anna  Fuller).    Putnam's.  6s. 

Dorset  Dear  (M.  E.  Francis).    Longmans.  6.r. 

The  Countermine  (Arthur  Wenlock).    Alston  Rivers.  6s. 

Tolla  the  Courtesan  (E.  Rodocanachi).    Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Brooding  Wild  (Ridgwell  Cullum).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

The  Redding  Straik  (Robert  Aitken).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 

A  Cheque  for  Three  Thousand  (Arthur  Henry  Vesey).     Bristol  : 

Arrowsmith.    $s.  6d. 
The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne  (William  J.  Locke).    Lane.  6^. 
Indiscretions  (Cosmo  Hamilton)  ;   The  Cleevers  of  Cleever  (Annie 

Thomas).    Treherne.    is.  each. 
Out  of  the  Depths  (Pitt  Bonarjee).    Thacker.  6s. 

History 

King  Leopold  II.  :  His  Rule  in  Belgium  and  the  Congo  (John  de 

Courcy  MacDonnell).    Cassell.    21s,  net. 
Une  Annee  de  Politique  exterieure  (par  Rene  Moulin).     Paris : 

Plon-Nourrit.    3/;-.  50. 

The  Suffrage  Franchise  in  the  Thirteen  English  Colonies  in  America 
(Albert  Edward  McKinley).    Philadelphia  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Law 

The  Return  of  the  Jews  to  England  :  Being  a  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  English  Law  (H.  S.  Q.  Henriques).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Solicitor's  Clerk  (Charles  Jones.  Sixth  and  Revised  Edition), 
5^-.  net ;  Evidence  in  Brief  (V7.  Devereux  Knowles),  is.  6d.  net. 
Effingham  Wilson. 

REFRI  NTS 

Silex  Scintillans  ;  Bacon's  Essays,  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  King  Richard  III., 
is.  6d.  net.  Blackie. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Rational  Almanac  (Moses  B.  Cotsworth).  York:  Cotsworth. 
$s.  net. 

The  Ritual  of  Temperance  and  State  Hygiene  (H.  Cooper  Pattin). 

Norwich  :  Goose.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Japanese  Spirit  (Okakura-Voshisaburo.    With  an  Introduction 

by  George  Meredith).    Constable.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Structural  and  Field  Geology  (James  Geikie).    Edinburgh  :  Oliver 

and  Boyd.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Theology 

Immortality,  and  other  Sermons  (Rev.  Alfred  W.  Momerie.  Fourth 

Edition).    Allenson.    3^.  6d. 
Old  Testament  History  (Rev.  T.  Nicklin.    Part  III.  :  From  the 
Death  of  Jehoshaphat).    Black,  y. 

Travel 

Breaking  the  Wilderness  (Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh).  Putnam's. 
15X.  net. 

In  a  Syrian  Saddle  (A.  Goodrich  Freer).    Methuen.    Js.  6d.  net. 
La  Main-d'ceuvre  dans  Les  Guyanes  (par  Jean  Duchesne  Fournet). 
Paris :  Plon-Nourrit.  6fr. 

Verse 

Zetetes,  and  other  Poems  (Maurice  Browne).    Stock.    y.  6d.  net. 
Verse  and  Worse  (Harry  Graham).    Arnold.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
With  Singing  unto  Zion  (Edward  Gough).    Kegan  Paul.    $s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Sword  of  Islam,  The  (Arthur  N.  Wollaston).    Murray.    10s.  net. 
Classics,  The,  and  Modern  Training  (Sidney  G.  Ashmore).  Putnam's. 
$s.  net. 

London,  The  Soul  of  (Ford  Madox  HuefFer).  Alston  Rivers.  5^. 
net. 

Rhymer's  Lexicon  (A.  Loring.    Introduction  by  Professor  Saintsbury). 

Routledge.    7^.  6d.  net. 
Russia  in  Revolution  (G.  H.  Perris).    Chapman  and  Hall.    iar.  6d. 
net. 

School  Teaching  and  School  Reform  (Sir  Oliver  Lodge).  Williams 

and  Norgate.  3*. 
Compatriots'  Club  Lectures  (First  Series.    Edited  by  the  Committee 

of  the  Compatriots'  Club).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Naval  Annual,  The,  1905  (Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey).    Portsmouth : 

Griffin.  15.5.  net. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  :  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
2jr.  ;  The  National  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2S.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Inde- 
pendent Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2/~r.2$  ;  La 
Revue,  I/O-.50  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  is.  40".  ;  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  3///.  ;  Ord  och  Bild,  ikr.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  \d.  ; 
The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  U.  ;  The  Empire 
Review,  I*.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  The 
Grand  Magazine,  4%d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Oster- 
reichischc  Rundschau,  yn.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  C.  B.  Fry's 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  is.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ; 
Lippincott's,  25c.  ;  The  English  Illustrated,  6d.  ;  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  If.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  Good  Words, 
6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


VOLU.MK  III.  NOW  READY. 


HISTORY  of  MODERN  ENGLAND. 

Hy  HKRl'.ERT  PAUL.  In  5  Vols.  Vol.  III.— From  the  DEATH  of  LORD 
PALMERSTON  in  1S65  to  1876.   8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Previously  Published, — Vols.  I.  and  II.   Ss.  6d.  net  each. 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF 

J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.   In  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated.  EMracrownSvo.17s.net. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  CLASSICS.-New  Vol. 

JOHN  INGLESANT.    By  J.  H.  Short 


HOUSE.    Fcap.  £vo.  cloth,  :s.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
ANDREW      DICKSON  WHITE, 

formerly  United  Slates  Ambassador  at  Uerlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  With 
Portraits.    In  :  vols.  Svo.  30s.  net. 

1905  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

The  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World,  for  the  Year 
1903.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D.  With  Maps.  Crown  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.- New  Vol. 

DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  B.  Firth.  With 

Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsev.    Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


COMPATRIOTS'      CLUB  LEC- 

TORES.  FIRST  SERIES.  Edited  by  the  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMPATRIOTS'  CLUB.    Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK'S  LIST. 


ROME.    Painted  by  Alberto  Pisa.    Text  by  M.  A. 

K.  Tuker  and  Hope  Malleson.  Containing  70  Lull-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour.    Square  demy  Svo.  cloih,  gilt  top,  price  20s.  net. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  with  letterpress  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  containing 
the  earliest  impressions  of  the  illustrations,  and  limited  to  2$o  signed  and 
numbered  copies,  piice  :  guineas  net. 

FLORENCE  AND  SOME  TUSCAN  CITIES. 

Painted  by  Colonel  R.  C.  Goff.  Described  by  Clarissa  Goff.  Containing 
75  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour.    Square  demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  20s.  net.  = 

NORWAY.    Painted  by  Nico  Jungman.  Described 

by  Beatrix  Jungman.  Containing  75  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Square  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  20s.  net. 

TIBET   AND  NEPAL.     Painted  and  Described 

bvA.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  Containing  75  Full-page  Illustrations  (50  in 
Colour).    Square  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  20s.  net. 

NUREMBERG.   Painted  by  Arthur  George  Bell. 

Described  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Eell.  Containing  20  Full-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour.    Square  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

TROUT    FISHING.     By   W.    Earl  Hodgson. 

Second  Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Rolfe,  and  a  facsimile  in 
Colours  of  a_  model  book  of  flies,  for  stream  and  lake,  arranged  according  to 
the  months  in  which  the  lures  are  appropriate.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
price  -s.  6d.  net 

THE  DICKENS  COUNTRY.  By  F.  G.  Kittov. 

Containing  50  Full-page  Illustrations,  mostly  from  Photographs  by  T.  W. 
Tyrrell.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

THE  THACKERAY   COUNTRY.    By  Lewis 

Melville.  Containing  50  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs  specially 
taken  for  the  book  by  C.  W.  Barnes  Ward,  and  a  Map.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

KNOX'S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION 

OF  RELIGION  WITHIN  THE  REALM  OF  SCOTLAND.  Tran- 
scribed into  Modern  Spelling  by  C.  J.  Guthrie.  With  43  Illustrations. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8\o.  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    FINAL    TRANSITION.     By  John  K. 

Ingram,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Human  Nature  and  Morals,"  "Practical 
Morals,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  THREE    GREATEST   FORCES  IN 

THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  WESTERN  CIVILISATION- 
j  HE  INCARNATION.  By  Wiliiam  Wynne  Pkyton,  Author  of  "The 
Memorabilia  of  Jesus."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

second  i.urn£SS/o.v  noukkadv  OV 
HORACE   A.   VACHELL'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HILL. 

6s. 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  NEW  WORK. 

IN     THE  ARENA. 

6s. 

"Capital  stories  '  Hector'  is  a  truly  magnificent  character  study.    It  is,  we 

think,  one  of  the  truest,  most  ironic,  and  mo..t  telling  studie-  in  modern  American 
fiction."—  Daily  Craphic. 

A    QUIXOTIC  WOMAN. 

A  Novel.    By  ISOBEL  FITZROY.  6s. 

"  Agreeable  to  read  and  never  dull,  so  thai  it  should  have  no  lack  of  readers." 

Scotsman. 

"The  author  arrests  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  first." 

World. 


WITH  RUSSIAN,  JAPANESE,  and 

CHUNCHUSE.  The  Experiences  of  an  Englishman  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.    By  ERNEST  ERINDLE.  With  a  Map.    Large  crown  Svo. 


OUR  SOUDAN.    By  John  Ward,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  "The  Sacred  Beetle,"  "Greek  Coins  and  their  Parent  Cities." 
720  Illustrations,  including  Maps  and  many  Portraits.    Crown  4(0.  21s.  net. 
"The  book  is  indeed  so  profusely  illustrated  that  the  effect  is  like  that  of  a 

fascinating  lecture  accompanied  by  an  immense  number  of  lantern  slides  It 

would  be  impossible  in  our  space  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  this  delightful  book." 

Northern  Whig. 

FIVE  YEARS  in  a  PERSIAN  TOWN. 

By  the  Rev.  NAPIER  MALCOLM.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Square 
demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  THE  CAPE  to  the  ZAMBESI. 

By  G.  T.   HUTCHINSON.    With  an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Fkank 
Rhodes,  C.B.,  D.S.O.    With  many  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by 
Colonel  Rhodes  and  the  Authok.    Square  demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 
"  The  whole  book  is  really  an  enlightening  one  on  South  Africa,  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  attention  by  statesmen,  politicians,  economists,  and  general  readers." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

NOW  READY,  the  MAY  Number  of 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  price  Sixpence  net, 
a  beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  is 
writing  his  Autobiography,  recalls  some 
of  his  reminiscences.  Order  from  your 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  or  from  the 
publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall  Court, 
London. 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  The  Book  Monthly  will  be  sent  post-free 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


3 Special 
Books 


Special 
for  Features. 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth.        Price  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  MOTORING. 

By  C.  W.  BROWN. 
Driving,  Gearing,  Clutches,  Accumulators,  Cooling,  Glossary,  &c. 
What  the  Press  says  of  this  Book. 

Daily  Kelt's.  —  "Can  be  understood  by  anyone  Mr.  Brown's  mechanical 

abilities  have  long  been  recognised   His  little  handbook  is  emphatically  one  of 

the  best  yet  published." 

The  King. — "  A  clear  and  simple  introduction  to  the  art  cf  driving  a  motor  car." 
Sunday  Special.  —  "  An  excellent  little  work." 

A  thlctic  News. — "  A  splendid  shilling's  worth.  A  veritable  child's  primer  of  the 
automobile,  by  which  1,  for  one,  hope  to  profit." 

Motor  News. — "  It  conveys  the  mformation  in  a  simple  style,  and,  as  a  primer, 
will  make  the  elements  of  motoring  clear  to  the  beginner." 

THE  ABC  OF  BRIDGE. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 
Rules  of  the  Game,  How  to  Score,  What  to  Lead,  and  How  to  Play. 
Pi"es6  Notices. 
Saturday  Review. — "We  have  not  met  a  better  guide." 

Onlooker. — "  We  commend  this  shilling's  worth  to  all  beginners  as  a  genuinely 
gilt-edged  investment." 

'J  his  booh  ivill  be  found  invaluable  to  all  entering  Bridge  Competitions. 

THE  PRACTICAL  A  B  C  OF  CHESS. 

Containing  all  necessary  information  for  the  beginner,  and  many  useful  hints  for 

HENRY  J.  DRANK?' Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited 


WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

THE    SURVEY   GAZETTEER    OF  THE 

BRITISH  ISLES,  Edited  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.  With 
numerous  Statistical  Appendices  and  64  Special  Maps  in  Chromo-Litho- 
graphy.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth.  17s.  6d.  net ;  half-morocco,  21s.  net.  Deals 
with  nearly  50,000  different  places,  and  is  the  only  up-to-date  and  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles. 
"  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  works  of  the  kind."— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CITIZEN'S 

ATLAS.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  156  Maps.  Introductory 
Text,  Statistical  Tables,  Descriptive  Gazetteer,  and  General  Index.  Extra 
crown  folio,  art  canvas,  21s.  net ;  half-morocco,  25s.  net. 

"  A  splendid  atlas.    The  very  bast  atlas  which  can  be  purchased  at  the  price." 

Daily  Express. 

THE      INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  A  Series  of  105  Physical, 
Political,  and  Statisticil  Maps,  compiled  from  British  and  Foreign  Surveys 
and  the  latest  results  of  International  Research.  Under  the  direction  of 
J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Royal  410.  cloth,  6s.  net. 
"  A  boon  to  all  students  of  the  world's  contemporary  history." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.  A  Series  of  120  Maps  and 
Plans  illustrating  the  Geography  of  the  Colonies,  with  Statistical  Notes  and 
Tables.    Cloth,  is.  net ;  limp  lambskin.  2s.  net. 

THE  HANDY  TOURING  ATLAS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ISLES.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Being  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  miniature,  contained  in  120  Coloured 
Maps.    Size,  6  in.  by  4  in.  ;  cloth,  is.  net ;  limp  lambskin,  2s.  net. 

THE  HANDY  SHILLING  ATLAS  OF  THE 

WORLD.  Containing  120  page,  of  Fully  Coloured  Maps,  by  J.  G. 
Bartholomew,  and  a  Gazetteer  with  10,000  entries.  Size,  6  in.  by  4  in.  ;  cloth, 
is.  net. 

THE     INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Seventy  Authors.  Edited  by  Huik  Rodert  Mill,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.  With 
488  Illustrations.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 


NEWNES'  THIN    PAPER  CLASSICS. 

These  charming  and  portable  Volumes  are  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (6|  in.  by 
4  in.,  and  J  in.  thick),  yet  large  enough  for  the  bookshelf.  Printed  in  large  type 
on  a  thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Title- 
page  to  each  Volume  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  in  a  dainty  binding,  they 
make  an  ideal  present. 

Cloth,  3s.  net ;  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

Evelyn's  Diary. 
Lamb's  Works. 
The  Vision  of  Dante. 
Peacock's  Novels. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Hawthorne's  New  England  Ro- 
mances. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Shorter  Works  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems.  2  vols. 

Shakespeare.  3  vols. 

Milton's  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems. 

Don  Quixote. 

Bacon's  Works. 

Shelley's  Poems. 

Pepys'  Diary. 

Keats'  Poems. 

Poe's  Tales. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 
Marco  Polo's  Travels. 
Rossetti's  Early  Italian  Poets. 
Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Homer's  Iliads.    Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

Homer's  Odysseys  and  Shorter  Poems.   Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 

Ben  Jonson's  Plays  and  Poems. 

SHORTLY. 

Mungo  Park's  Travels. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Herrick's  Poems.  Novels  of  Laurence  Sterne. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.  2  voU. 

Marlowe's  Plays  and  Poems. 

Pall  M all  Ga:.e!tc.—"  The  '  Thin  Paper  Classics'  is  keeping  well  ahead  of  every- 
thing else  we  know  of  in  its  own  particular  line.  The  selection  of  works  for  it  has 
never  yet  descended  in  standard  from  the  highest;  and  yet  it  is  as  various  and 
comprehensive  as  any  reasonable  mind  could  wish." 


NEWNES'  ART  LIBRARY. 

Each  volume  contains  about  sixty-four  full  pages  in  monochrome,  and  a  Frontis- 
piece in  photogravure.  These  are  ia  many  cases  made  from  works  which  have  not 
previously  been  reproduced.  Each  volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  artist.  3s.6d.net. 

BOTTICELLI.   By  Richard  Davev. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.    By  A.  L.  Baldry. 

CONSTABLE'S  SKETCHES.  By  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 

VELASQUEZ.    By  A.  L.  Baldry. 

GOZZOLI.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

RAPHAEL.   By  Edgcumbe  Stai.ey. 

YAN  DYCK.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

G.  F.  WATTS.    By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 

TINTORETTO.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

PAOLO  VERONESE.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

BURNE-JONES.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 

SHORTLY. 

TITIAN  (EARLY  WORK  OF).    By  Malcolm  Bell. 
PUYIS   DE   CHAVANNES.    By  Arsene  Alexandre. 
FILIPPINO  LIPPI.    By  P.  J.  Konody. 
DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.    By  Ernest  Radford. 
FRA  ANGELICO.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 

"  Messrs.  Newnes'  now  celebrated  series  devoted  to  the  Great  Masters...  .  ex- 
cellently reproduced,  and  apparently  considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  secure 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  less  known  and  least  accessible  of  the  painter's  chief 
works. " — Studio. 


NEWNES'  LIBRARY  of  the  APPLIED  ARTS. 

A  series  of  volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  providing 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  include  both  monochromes  and  subjects  in  colour.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

DUTCH    POTTERY    AND    PORCELAIN.     By  W. 

PiTCAIRN  KnOWLES. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.    By  Frederick  Fenn. 
ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.    By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 

SHORTLY. 

ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.    By  Percy  Bate. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.   By  Henri 

Frantz. 

OLD  PEWTER.    By  Malcolm  Bell. 
SHEFFIELD  PLATE.    By  B.  Wyllie. 

"  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  always  companionable,  sincere,  and  instructive  ;  we 
can  imagine  no  more  useful  and  agreeable  volume." — Bystander. 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

The  Drawings  in  this  new  series  are  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page 
n£  in.  by  8$  in.  The  volumes  each  contain  48  Reproductions,  many  of  them 
printed  in  tints,  and  of  these  four  or  five  are  mounted  on  a  coloured  paper  ia 
harmony  with  the  tint  in  which  the  Illustration  is  printed.  The  volumes  are  bound 
in  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a  beautiful  Design 
printed  in  Three  Colours.    4to.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

HOLBEIN.    By  A.  Lys  Baldry. 
ALBRECHT  DURER.    By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 


REMBRANDT. 


SHORTLY. 
By  Malcolm  Bei.l. 


"  Is  sure  of  a  welcome.    The  reproductions  are  printed  with  unusual  care." 

Manchester  Guardian. 


MODERN  MASTER  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Uniform  with  "Drawings  by  Great  Masters."     7s.  6d.  net  each. 

DRAWINGS  OF  BURNE-JONES.  By  T.  Martin  Wood. 

IX  PREPARATION. 
DRAWINGS  BY  SIR  E.  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A.  By 

Malcolm  Bell. 

DRAWINGS  OF  DAVID  COX.    By  A.  J.  Finberg. 
DRAWINGS  OF  ROSSETTI.    By  T.  Martin  Wood. 


;-i2 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


EDUCATION. 


COINS  AND  M K DAI  S,  INCU'DINC   I'lIK  COLLECTION  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OK  DENBIGH,  C.V.O. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  MONDAY,  May  S,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock  pre- 
cisely,  a  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  MEDALS,  the  property  of  tbe  Right 
Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DENBIGH,  C.V.O..  comprising  coins  in  gold  and  silver  of 
Edward  III.,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  William  and  Mary.  William  III., 
George  I.,  medals  in  gold  of  Charles  II.,  Anne,  George  L,  George  II.,  Queen 
Caroline,  Sc.,  and  a  series  of  foreign  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze;  a  small 
collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  coins,  the  property  of  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  the  collection  of  H.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  including  a  rare 
noble  of  Edward  III.,  and  coins  in  the  three  metals  of  various  reigns;  also  the 
small  hut  choice  collection  of  W.  W.  West,  Esq.,  comprising  English  coins  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  unusually  fine  condition,  mostly  acquired  from  well-known  cabinets. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK 
CLIFFORD,  ESQ.,  K.C. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  "Street, 
Strand,  W.C  .  on  Monday,  May  B,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION 
of  ENGRAVINGS  of  the  late  FREDERICK  CLIFFORD,  Esq.,  K.C,  including 
engravings  by  A.  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Martin  Schongauer, 
and  other  old  masters,  fancy  subjects  printed  in  colours,  after  Cipriani,  A.  Buck, 
H.  Singleton,  A.  Kauffmann,  H.  Bunbury,  and  others,  mezzotints  after  Rembrandt 
and  others,  including  a  fine  proof  before  letters  of  La  Surprise  by  Samuel  Cousins, 
alter  Dubuffe,  mezzotint  and  other  portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  R.  Cosway, 
Sir  G.  Kr.eller,  Sir  P.  Lely,  and  others  ;  also  naval  and  military  prints  by  R. 
Hivell,  Sutherland,  Grant,  Bailey,  &c,  some  in  colours,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.         Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  GEORGE  SHAW,  ESQ.,  OF 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  cn  TUESDAY,  May  9.  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock  precisely, 
the  LIBRARYof  the  late  GEORGE  SHAW,  Esq.  (of  Small  Heath,  Birmingham), 
comprising  standard  works  on  science  and  general  literature,  publications  of  learned 
societies,  Italian  fine  art  books,  Goupil's  illustrated  monographs,  illustrated  publi- 
cations and  books  of  scenery,  old  and  rare  books,  English  and  foreign  set  of 
Shakespeare  quartos  in  facsimile,  first  editions  of  modern  authors,  books  issued  from 
private  presses,  works  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  and  Rowlandson,  topographical 
and  architectural  works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

'"TO    BOOK-BUYERS    AND    LIBRARIANS  OF 

_L  FREE  LIBRARIES.-  The  MAY  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second- 
hand Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
Library  Department,  1S6  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

FIVE    SHILLINGS     OFFERED  for  "Saturday 
Review"  for  4  July,  1801,  containing  Title  and  Index  for  January  to  June. 
— E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers,  151  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen',  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

SECOND  RELIGIOUS  SUPPLEMENT 

Special  Articles  : 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY  POLITICIANS. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick,  M.P. 

MR.  ASQUITH  IN  EXCELSIS. 
THE  ACADEMY  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  EELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Hend  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  MUtress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Hollowly  Colleges,  and  others. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  Ex- 
amination, June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  £t7  (£<T>  for  the  first  year),  one 
of  £56,  four  or  more  of  £$o,  and  four  or  more  of  .£30  per  annum.  Council  Nomi- 
nations, value  £11  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail  10 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 


ST.  EDWARD'S  SCHOOL,  OXFORD, 
tion  for  Entrance  Scholarships  (£60  and  ur 
particulars  and  prospectus  apply  to  the  Warden. 


-Examina- 


TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  17th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  3. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only:  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


IRED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FORIBREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,   use  less  quantity,  it  being:  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  March  1905. 


Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources 
Total  Yield  in  fine  sold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,750  Tons  Milled. 

Cost. 

£     s.  d. 

To  Mining        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      7,036  19  o 

Development  Redemption        . .       . .       . .         875   o  o 

Crushing  and  Sorting      ..       ..       ..       ..         422    5  4 

Milling                                                            1,188  11  3 

Cyaniding  Sands                                      . .       1,030   2  o 

,,        Slimes  ..                                             375  16  4 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses                               426  18  6 

"■375  12  s 

Profit                                              -.       9,139    1  5 


By  Gold  Account — 
Mill  Gold  .. 
CyaDide  Gold 


.£20,514  T3  10 

Value. 
£    s.  d. 
9,446  16  6 
11,067  J7  4 


4,897*087  0»s. 
11*193  dwts. 


Cost  per  Ton. 

£  s.  d. 

o  16  1*562 

O  2  O'OCO 

o  o  11*582 

o  2  8*6oi 

o  2  4*254 

o  o  10*308 

0  o  ir*7io 

1  6  0*017 
1    o  10*672 

£2  6  io*68o 


Value  per  Ton 
£  s.  d. 
1   1  7-113 

1    5  3'5?6 


^20,514  13  10        £2    6  io'I 


No  Capital  Expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 
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THE  WESTERN  CANADA  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 
are  issuing  a  Prospectus  which  states  amongst  other  things  that— 

Messrs.  Spicer  Bros.  (Limited),  the  well-known  Paper  Merchants,  have  agreed  to 
act  as  Agents  of  the  Company  for  the  disposal  of  paper  and  pulp.  A  contract 
has  also  been  entered  into  for  the  absolute  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  toe 
Company's  paper  output  for  five  years. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  the  8th  day  of  MAT, 
1905,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  the  nth  day  of  MAY,  1905, 
for  Town  and  Country. 

Western  Canada 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

CAPITAL  £450,000 

DIVIDED  INTO  • 

300,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Pre- 
ference shares  of  £1  each    £300,000 

150,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  ...  160.000 

 £450,000 

The  Preference  shares  confer  the  right  to  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  ce  it.  per  annum  on  the  amount  for  the  time  being  called 
and  paid  up,  or  credited  as  paid  up  thereon,  together  with  the  right  of  repayment 
of  capital  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  shares. 

In  addition  to  their  preferential  rights  they  will  rank  pro  rata  with  the  Ordinary 
shares  for  a  further  dividend  out  of  the  profits  of  any  year  remaining  after  10 
per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  for  the  year. 

The  Preferential  dividend  it  is  proposed  shall  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  first  day 
of  January  and  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year. 

There  are  Now  Offered  for  Public  Subscription  at  Par— 

309,000  Six  p.c.  CnmulatiYe  Preference  Shares  of  £\  earn, 

With  Participation  in  Further  Prjfits  as  stated  above. 
Payable— 2s.  6d.  per  share  on  Application,  2s.  6d.  per  share  on  Allot- 
ment, and  the  balance  In  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  per  share,  at 
Intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 


Directors. 

WILLIAM  CURTIS  WARD,  60  Lombard  Street,  London,  E  C.  (Chairman, 

London  Committee,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce). 
LEWIS  EVANS,  65  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.  (Director  of  John  Dickinson  &  Co., 

Limited),  Paper  Manufacturer. 
TIMOTHY  YATES  NUTTALL,  10  Marsden  Street,  Manchester  (Director  of 

Cooke  &  Nuttall,  Limited,  Vale  Pape  r  Mills,  Horwich),  Paper  Manufacturer. 
ROBERT  ALFRED  WORKMAN,  36  Gracecburch  Street,  London,  E.C.  (of 

Montgomerie  &  Workman',  Shipbroker. 
EDWARD  CLAUDE  LEACHMAN,  19  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C. 
(Director  of  Spicer  Brothers,  Limited)  Paper  Manufacturer. 

Bankers. 

THE  UNION  OF  LONDON  AND  SMITHS  B\NK,  Limited,  Princes  Street, 

Mansion  Hou-e,  E.C,  and  Branches. 
CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  60  Lombard  Street,  E.C,  and  Van- 
couver, Briti>h  Columbia. 

Brokers. 

SANDEMAN,  CLARK  &  CO.,  7a  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 
CHARLTON  &  ILLINGWORTH,  6  bank  Street,  Manchester. 

Solicitors. 

For  the  J  SHEPHEARDS  &  WALTERS,  6  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 
Company  1  CHRISTOPHER  &  RONEV,  33  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
For  the  Vendors  :  FAITH  FULL  &  OWEN,  58  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C, 
and  Dacre  House,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Auditors.— ANNAN,  KIRBY,  DEXTER  &  CO.,    Chartered  Accountants, 
21  Ironmonget  Lane,  London,  E.C   (And  New  Vork  and  San  Francisco.) 

Secretary  and  Registered  Oftices.-R.  ROY  MELDRUM,  SALISBURY 
HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

This  Company  has  been  primarily  formed  to  manufacture  wood-pu'p  and  paper 
at  the  mouth  of  Powell  River,  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  eighty  miles  north 
of  Vancouver  City.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  a  lumber  business  in  conjunction 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  nulls.  The  various  rights  and  properties  proposed  to  be 
acquired  by  the  company  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Two  agreements  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Wrorks  for 

British  Columbia  for  the  granting  of  Crown  leases  conferring  right  to 
take  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  woodpulo  and  paper  over  163,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  selected.  These  agreements  are  conditional  upon  the 
completion  of  the  mill  within  a  period  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
directors,  for  its  erection  and  equipment. 

(2)  2,900  acres  (approximately)  of  freehold  land,  situated  on  both  sides  of 

Powell  River,  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  Powell  Lake. 

(3)  Wa'er  rights,  granted  by  the  Crown,  to  take  water  for  pouer  purposes  from 

Powell  River. 

The  timber  areas  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  supply  of  spruce  and 
other  suitable  woods  and  with  a  view  to  cheap  logging.  Their  situation  on  the  sea 
coast  and  the  banks  of  rivers  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  all  transport  of  timber 
to  the  mills  will  be  by  water.  ; 

The  timber  has  been  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Michael  King,  of  Victoria,  B.C. 
Mr.  King  has  been  engaged  in  the  timber  industry  on  this  coast  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  his  figures  show  that  there  are  practically  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
spruce  and  other  suitable  woods.  Mr.  King's  statements  are  corroborated  by 
reports  made  bv  Mr.  J.  G.  Woods,  late  superintendent  of  the  Moodyville  Saw 
Mills,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Poupare,  manager  of  the  Vale  Columbia  Land  Company. 

The  leases  will  beheld  direct  from  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
This  is  the  longest  period  for  which  the  statutes  authorise  such  leases  10  be  granted, 
but  the  directors  are  informed  that  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Government 
to  renew  timber  leases,  the  conditions  of  which  have  been  complied  with,  upon 
expiry  at  rates  then  in  force. 

The  mill-site  will  have  a  deep  sea-water  frontage,  where  vessels  of  any  burden 
will  be  able  to  load  and  discharge,  thus  avoiding  any  land  freight.  Ocean-going 
steamers  will  load  direct  at  the  company's  wharf,  which  will  be  distant  only 
80  miles  from  Vancouver  City,  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
on  the  line  of  steamers  to  and  from  Vancouver  and  the  North. 

The  water-power  to  be  utilised  by  the  company  is  very  large,  and,  from  its  situa- 
tion close  to  the  sea,  of  special  value. 

The  water-power  has  been  reported  upon  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Orniiston  &  Sons, 
Civil  Engineers,  Glasgow,  who  estimate  to  be  available  25,000  hope-power,  which 
oan  be  augmented  greatly  by  damming. 

A  large  and  influential  firm  of  papermakers  in  England  have  recently  sent  out, 
at  their  own  expense,  Mr.  C.  L.  Crawford,  timber  expert,  Boston,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Pringle  &  Son,  hydraulic  and  mill  engineers,  Montreal,  to  report  to  them,  inde- 
pendently, upon  the  timber,  water-power,  and  situation.    The  reports  of  these 
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experts  on  the  water-power  and  timber  limits  examined  by  them  are  of  the  most 
favourable  nature,  and  fully  substantiate  the  statements  herein  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  power,  the  suitability  of  the  mill  site,  and  the  great  quantity  and  low  cost  of 
the  wood.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  firm  refei red  to  these  reports  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  directors,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Company  by  intending  subscribers. 

The  manufacture  01  wood-pulp  and  of  paper  therefrom  is  now  one  of  the  staple 
industries  of  the  world,  and  the  demand  for  "  news  "  paper  (which  is  entirely  made 
from  wo«d-pulp)  is  an  ever-increasing  one.  The  world's  supply  of  raw  material 
has  principally  been  drawn  from  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  North  America,  with  the  result  that  these  countries  are  gradually 
being  denuded  of  their  cheaply  available  timber.  This  is  constantly  and  materially 
increasing  the  cost  and  value  of  pulp-wood.  Mr.  King's  report  shows  that  the  Com. 
pany  will  have  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  spruce— the  wood  most  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  pulp— and  that  it  can  be  delivered  at  the  mill-site  at  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  cost. 

The  company  w  II  be  enabled  to  turn  out  its  pulp  and  paper  at  exceptionally  low 
prices  by  reason  of  the  following  natural  advaatages,  viz.  : 

1.  The  low  prime  cost  of  the  wood,  and  the  very  cheap  rate  at  which  it  can  be 

brought  to  the  mills  at  all  times  of  the  year  (its  transport  being  almost 
entirely  by  floatage). 

2.  The  possession  of  an  immense  water-power  in  a  most  favourable  situation, 

which  can  be  utilised  at  a  very  low  cost. 

3.  The  position  of  the  mill-site,  with  an  immediate  frontage  on  deep  sea-water, 

w  here  the  mill  product  can  be  placed  direct  on  board  ship,  thus  avoiding" 
all  land  freight  and  consequent  double  handling. 

4.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  in  winter,  permitting  of  uninterrupted  work  all 

through  the  year,  without  increase  of  cost,  and  always  affording  ooen  water 
for  shipment,  thus  giving  this  site  an  enormous  advantage  over  other- 
timber  limits. 

The  well-known  house  of  Spicer  Brothers  (Limited),  of  19  New  Bridge  Street, 
London,  E.C,  have  agreed  to  act  as  the  agents  of  the  Company  for  the  sale  of  its 
paper  and  pulp,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  various  rates  of  commission,  payable  on 
all  paper  and  pulp  sold,  except  that  the  Company  has  reserved  the  selling  of  its 
products  free  irom  commis-ion  in  the  markets  of  the  North  American  Pac  tic  Coast 
down  to  and  including  California,  and  also  power  to  sell  free  from  commission  in 
case  the  orders  received  through  Spicer  Brothers  (Limited)  do  not  keep  the  mills 
fully  employed. 

The  Company  has  also  entered  into  a  contract  with  Edward  Lloyd  (Limited),  of 
12  Salisbury-  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E  C.  (in  respect  of  which  the  Company  's  agents 
are  to  receive  commission),  for  the  sale  for  five  years  of  10,400  tons  per  annum  of 
"news"  paper  at  satisfactory  p  ices.  Messrs.  Lloyd  have  the  option  to  renew 
the  contract  lor  a  further  period  of  three  or  five  years  on  the  terms  mentioned 
therein. 

Mr.  C.  D'Oyley  Mears,  of  London,  pulp  and  paper  expert  (whose  figures  are 
borne  out  by  the  estimates  i  f  t*o  other  experts),  Mr.  T.  Trafford  Wynne,  civil 
engineer,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  development  of  water-power, 
and  Mr.  Michael  King,  above  mentioned,  have  respectively  estimated  the  cost  o'" 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  pulp  and  paper-mills,  the  development  of  the 
necessary  water-power,  and  the  erection  of  a  lumber-mill,  with  the  supply  of  a 
comp  ete  logging  outfit.  These  estimates  are  based  upon  an  annual  output  of 
18,000  tons  of  ''news"  paper  and  7,500  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  ;  a  water-power  of 
10, coo  h. -p.,  and  an  output  of  40, ceo  feet,  board  measure,  of  lumber  per  day  of 
10  hours.  The  three  estimates  amount  together  to  less  than  ^?oo,ooo.  Mr.  Mears 
has  advised  the  dire-tors  that  the  pulp  and  paper-mills  can  be  completed  within 
18  months  from  date  of  commencement.  The  lumber-mill  is  expected  to  be  ready- 
in  six  months.    The  directors  are  of  opinion  that  these  estimates  are  well  founded. 

After  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  mills  and  the  machinery  referred  to  above,  there 
will  remain  approximately  ,£60,000  ava'lable  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company  out  of  this  issue,  which,  having  regard  to  the  contracts  entered  into,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  ample  for  all  requirements. 

In  the  following  estimate  of  profits  the  sale  prices  are  based  upon  the  price  to  be 
paid  under  the  contract  with  Edward  Lloyd  (Limited),  and  the  average  market 
prices  obtaining  at  the  present  time  in  respect  of  the  balance  of  the  company's 
output. 

Estimated  gross  proceeds  of  sales  of  "news  "paper,  sulphite 

pulp,  and  lumber  on  the  annual  output  above  stated  ^3x4,050 
Less  — 

(1)  Cost  of  manufacture  of  11  news  "  paper  and  sulphite  pulp, 

as  estimated  by  experts  and  cost  of  production  of 
lumber,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Michael  King,  with 
freight,  insurance,  selling  commission,  &c.       ..  ..£231,924 

(2)  Rent  of  water-power,  fixed  rent  of  timber  areas,  depre- 

ciation on  machinery  and  plant  at  10  per  cent.,  direc- 
tors'fees,  administration,  and  other  expenses  :..       ..     21, 000 

  252,924 

Estimated  annual  profits     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  61,126 

To  pay  dividend  on  300,000  Preference  shares  at  6  per  cent,  will 
require  only        ..    ..  ..       ..       ..  i8,ooj 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  ..       ..       ..       ..       -  -       ..  47,126 

Deduct  dividend  upon  Ordinary  shares  at  10  per  cent   15  000 

Leaving  available  for  further  distribution  and  for  other  purposes  of  the 

company..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       •>        •>  28,1 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  estimated  profits  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  fix- 
dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  more  than  three  times  over. 

The  purchase  price  payable  by  the  Company  for  the  rights  and  properties  to 
acquired  as  above  has  been  fixed  at  ^165  000,  payable  as  to  1 15, coo  in  cash,  and  t 
balance  by  the  allotment  to  the  vendors  or  tr.eir  nominees  as  fully  paid  of  150," 
Ordinary  shares.  The  Company  will  leave  the  portion  of  the  purchase  price  pay 
able  in  cash  as  a  charge  upon  the  2,900  acres  (approximately)  01  freehold  land  t 
be  acquired  by  the  Company  for  a  term  of  seven  years  free  of  interest  for  the  fir 
two  years,  and  thereafter  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  will  proceed  to  allotment  0 
the  present  issue  is  200,003  of  the  Preference  shares  now  offered  for  subscription. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Com 
pany,  or  from  t.  e  solicitors,  bankers,  and  brokers. 

WESTERN  CANADA  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY,  LIM 

CAPITAL  £450,000, 

Divided  into  300,000  Six  rer  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  £t  each,  and 
150,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 

APPLICATION  FORM  FOR  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  WESTERN  CANADA  PULP  AND 
PAPER   COMPANV,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen — Having  paid  to  the  Company's  bankers  the  sum  of  £. ........  being 

a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  p-r  share  payable  on  application  for   Six  per  Cent. 

Preference  shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above-named  Company,  I  request  vou  to  allot 
me  that  number  of  shares,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number 
tbat  may  be  allotted  to  me,  subject  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  Company,  and  upon  the  terms  of  the  Company's  Prospectus 
dated  April  29,  1905,  I  authorise  you  to  place  my  name  upon  the  register  of 
members  in  respect  of  the  shares  that  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

Signature  

Name  (in  full)  

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address   

Descrij  tion   • 

Date  ,  too 


6  May,  1905 
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ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

REPORT    OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
for  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1904. 

ACCOUNTS. —The  Accounts  show  a  net  profit  on  the  year  s  operation*  of 
iii-,..t>i  15s.  3d.    To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  amount  brought  forward  from 
last  year's  Accounts,  £302,973  4s.  iod.,  making  in  all  ££08,235  os.  id. 
This  amount  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  :  — 

War  Period.—  Further  expenditure  and  loss  on  account 

of  gold  sei.  ed  ..  ..   £39,93*  13  " 

Depreciation     . .       . .        . .        . .        . .       . .        . .     20,041    3  4 

Government  Taxes     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     34,846   4  9 

Dividends,  No.  14  and  15  of  6  percent,  and  S  per  cent, 
respectively  ..       ..       ..       ..       .."      ..       ..    385,003   o  o 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  carried  forward         .        ..    328,394  18  1 

.£808,235    o  r 

During  the  year  a  further  sum  of  ,649,177  13s.  id.  has  been  expended  on  Plant, 
&c.,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  General  Manager.  To 
allow  for  depreciation  an  amount  of  .620,041  3s.  4d.  has  been  written  off  the  value 
of  old  Plant,  Shafts  anil  Reservoirs. 

1NVKS TMENTS. — The  Companv  has  become  interested  in  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency,  l  imited,  to  an  extent  of  3,450  shares  of  £3 
each,  on  which  12s.  hjs  been  called  up,  leaving  a  contingent  liability  of  £8,280.  No 
change  has  otherwise  taken  place  in  the  investments  of  the  Company  since  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  and  which  are  as  follows  : — 

251  £to  shares  of  the  Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  Limited. 
600/1  shares  of  the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  Limited. 
61  £So  shares  of  the  Co-operative  Exchange  Yard,  Limited. 

The  total  liabilities  on  the  foregoing  shares  amount  to  £14,719. 

ROBINSON  CENTRAL  DEEP,  LIMITED,  SHARES. -During  the  year 
a  further  9,250  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited,  shares  have  been  sold,  realising 
/40,50a  os.  gd.,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  original  cost  of  4,161  Working 
Capital  Shares,  which  are  included,  the  net  amount  realised  being  ,£32,237  os.  gd. 
The  original  holding  of  this  Company  in  the  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited,  was 
60,119  shares,  made  up  of  45,089  shares  received  for  616  claims  sold,  and  15,030 
Working  Capital  Shares  subscribed  for  at  £2  each  Of  our  total  holding  41,250 
shares  have  been  sold,  leaving  the  Company  with  10,869  shares,  which  appear  in  the 
Balance  Sheet  at  the  net  cost  of  Working  Capital  Shares,  i.e.,  £2  each,  or  £21,738. 

On  1 8th  April  the  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited,  commenced  crushing  opera- 
tions with  20  stamps  on  rock  obtained  from  devel  >pment  faces.  In  September  the 
full  50  stamps  were  at  work,  and  from  results  at  present  being  obtained  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  this  Company  will  reach  the  dividend  paying  stage 
during  1905.  _  The  sale  of  shares  has  not  yet  realised  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the 
expenditure  in  respect  of  New  Plant,  &c,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year,  amounted 
to  £241,107  12s  ,  to  which  should  be  added  the  amount  originally  paid  for  Working 
Capital  Shares,  making  a  total  of  £271,167  12s.,  or  in  other  words,  .£80,279  is.  iod. 
has  been  appropriated  from  revenue. 

DIVIDENDS. — Two  interim  dividends,  No.  24,  of  6  per  cent  ,  and  No.  25,  of 
8  per  cent.,  have  been  declared  during  the  year,  making  a  total  disbursement  of 
14  per  cent.,  equal  to  £385, 000 

GENERAL. — Working  costs  have  been  reduced  from  23s.  s'224d.  'in  1903  to 
22s.  8*i07d.  per  ton  milled  for  1004,  or  a  net  saving  of  6'ii7d.  per  ton.  The  Working 
Revenue  has  decreased  5s.  6's82d.  per  ton,  making  the  Working  Profit  5s.  o'465d. 
less  than  in  1903  An  explanation  of  the  reduction  in  the  yield  is  given  in  the 
General  Manager's  Report.  During  the  latter  portion  of  1903  a  new  Headgear  with 
Crushing  and  Sorting  Plant,  was  commenced  at  the  Eastern  Shaft.  This  work 
has  been  completed,  and  the  plant  is  running  satisfactorily. 

The  continued  scarcity  of  native  labour  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
prevented  the  running  of  the  full  mill,  the  average  number  of  stamps  working  being 
170.  Your  Directors  regret  to  report  that  the  action  brought  by  this  Company, 
with  others,  against  the  underwriters  of  the  Policy  of  Insurance  covering  the  gold 
commandeered  by  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic  at  Vereeni- 
ging,  on  2nd  October,  1899,  and  at  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited, 
and  the  National  Bank  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  on  the  9th  October, 
1899,  has  been  finally  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  underwriters. 
The  Policy  in  question  contained  what  is  known  as  the  "  free  from  capture " 
clause  (i.e.  the  gold  insured  was  not  covered  against  the  risk  of  "  capture,  seizure 
or  detention  "  or  the  consequences  thereof,  &c),  but  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of 
*he  Companies  that  the  commandeering  of  the  gold  by  the  Government  of  the 
late  South  African  Republic  \vas  not  a  capture,  seizure  or  detention  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause,  as  at  the  time  a  state  of  peace  existed  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal,  although,  no  doubt,  war  was  being  prepared  for  and  was 
imminent ;  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  gold  was  a  constitutional  act  of  the 
Executive,  either  under  the  law  of  the  country  whose  subjects  the  Company  were 
or  under  a  constitutional  suspension  of  the  law.  The  Court  of  the  first  instance, 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  ultimately  the  House  of  Lords,  after  long  and  elaborate 
arguments,  however,  held  that  the  commandeering  was  a  seizure  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "  free  from  capture  "  clause.  Notwithstanding  the  result,  your 
Directors  feel  that,  having  regard  to  the  large  amount  involved,  and  that  no  such 
case  had  previously  arisen,  they  were  bound  to  have  the  question  of  the  under- 
writers'liability  judicially  determined  by  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  In  the  above 
circumstances  no  alternative  remained  but  to  write  off  the  value  of  the  gold  in 
question,  amounting  to  .£59,952  13.?.  nd.,  which  has  therefore  been  charged  to 
Profit  and  Loss  Account.  Mr.  C.  J.  Price  has  been  appointed  General  Manager  of 
your  mine,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Mein  has  continued  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  Manager 
at  the  mine.  The  Head  Office  of  the  Company  has  been  removed  from  the  mine 
to  "The  Corner  House,"  Johannesburg. 


s.  d. 


BALANCE  SHEET  at  3«st  December, 

Dr. 

ro  Capital  Account — 

550,0:0  Shares  of  £5  each 
Appropriation  Account — 
As  per  last  Balance  Sheet,  re- 
presenting : — 
40,000  Robinson  Central  Deep 
Shares  sold 
5,089  Robinson  Central  Deep 
Shares    sold  during 
1904  


1904. 

d.  £ 
2,750,000 


5.  d. 


58,651  9 


20,026  9 


45,089  Shares. 

"^Tio3o"Txobinson  Central  Deep 
Working  Capital 
Shares  subscribed  for 
at  40s. 

4,161  Robinson  Central  Deep 
Working  Capital 
Shares  sold  during 
'9°4  

10,869  Shares  on  hand. 

Sundry  Creditors — 
On  Account  of  Wages,  Stores, 

&c  

Transvaal  Government — 

Gold  Profits  Tax  for  1904 
Unpaid  Dividends 
Dividend    No.    25,  declared 
December,  1904 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 


32.237   o  9 


i9o,E8S  10  2 


ir,936  17 

35,49°  4 
7,255  2 


220,000 


—    274,682   4  8 
328,394  18  1 

£3,543,965  12  11 


Cr.  £       i.  d. 

Ity  Properly 

Mynpacht    and    .•.1*84  Deep 

Level  Claims 
Kordsburg  Stands 

Machinery,  Plant  &  Buildings- 
Old  Plant  .       ..       ..       ..    140,000    o  0 


2,789,804   8  5 


New  IMnnt 


241,107  ti  o 


Mine  Development- 
No.  1  Incline  Shaft 
No.  2  Incline  Shaft 
Development 


381,107  12  o 


4,376  o  11 
3,835  >3  5 
36,270  18  6 


Dams  and  Reservoirs 

Investments — 

10,869  Robinson  Central  Deep, 

Ltd.,  Shares  .. 
Co-operative  Exchange 

Yard,  Ltd.,  Shares  . . 
Witwatersrand  Native 

Labour  Association, 

Ltd..  Shares  .. 
Chamber      of  Mines 

Labour  Importation 

Agency,  Ltd.,  Shares 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Shares 

Stores— 

In  Stock      ..       ..       ..       ..  12,229 

In  Transit  ..       ..       ..       ..       1,179   6  o 

Foundry  Patterns  and  Tools    ..  150    o  o 

New     Traction     Engine  and 
Trucks     ..       ..       ..       ..       1,576  18  6 

Purchased  Concentrates  on  hand     12,004  '6  10 

Bearer  Share  Warrants  .. 
Cash— 

At  call,  bearing  Interest..       ..    222,951  12  1 

At  Standard  Bank,  London — 
Current  Account         ..       ..         668  16  2 

At  Standard  Bank.  London- 
Dividend  Account      ..       ..       1,060  11  8 

At  Mine   239   6  6 

224,920    6  5 


44,48.-  12  10 
n,6i4    3  1 


437,224    7  11 


21,-38  o 
976  o 

1,276  10 

2,070  o 

251 


— —     36,311  10  o 


B  5 


27,130 
1,692 


Less  Overdraft,  Manager's 
Account   ..       ..       68  11  3 

Overdraft,  Current  Ac- 
count       ..       ..     674   9  8 


Gold  Consignment 
Sundry    Debtors  and 
Supply  .. 


5  6 


Labour 


224,177 
13,345    2  5 

24,280    o  7 


290,625  6  7 
£3, 543,965  12  11 


Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account. 

£      s;  d. 


Dr. 

To  Mining  

Milling  ..       ..       ..       ..  .. 

Concentrates  (Chlorination  and  Vanning) 
Cyaniding 

Slimes  (Accumulated  and  Current) 
General  Expenses  (Mine)  . 
Machinery,  Plant  and  Buildings  .. 


s.  d. 


192,194  iq 

39,954  8 

9,743  15 

28,243  <S 

9,991  9 

17,806  9 

5,880  o 


Head  Office  Expenses 

Balance  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


303,814  10  9 
7,359    2  7 


-    3", 173  13  4 
415,261  15  3 

£726,435    8  7 


£726,435    8  7 


Dr. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


To  Depreciation  written  off                           ..       ..  £20,041    3  4 

Gold  seized  by  the  Government  of  the  late 

Z.A.R. — net  value..       ..       ..       ..       ..  39,952  13  n 

Gold  Profits  Tax  for  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1904         ..       ..                          ..  34,846   4  9 


Balance  carried  down 


94,840    2  o 


By  Balance  from  Revenue  Account 


Dr. 

Dividend  No.  24 — 

6  per  cent.  (6s.  per  Share),  declared  June,  1904  165,000  o  o 
Dividend  No.  25 — 

8  per  cent.  (8s.  per  Share),  declared  December, 
1904         ..       ..       ..       .  .A  ..  220,0 


320,421 

■3 

3 

£415,261 

15 

3 

£ 

s. 

d. 

415,261 

15 

J 

£415,261 

15 

3 

Balance  to  next  Account 


Cr. 


—    385.000  o 

328,394  18 


£713,394 

iS 

I 

320,421 

13 

3 

392,973 

4 

10 

£713,394 

18 

1 

L.  RAYERSBACH,  Acting  Chairman. 
F.  DRAKE,  Director. 

S.  C.  STEIL,  Secretary. 

We  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Robinson  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December  last,  and  certify  the 
above  statement  to  be  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet,  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  as  on  that  date. 
The  securities  have  been  exhibited  to  us,  and  found  in  order. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,  Incorporated  Accountants,  1  .  .... 
H.J.MACRAE,  }  Auditors. 

Johannesburg,  24th  March,  1905. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers. 


Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WINDUS  have  pleasure  in 
announcing  t/iat,  the  publication  of  the  COL- 
LECTED LIBRARY  EDITION  of  Mr. 
SWINBURNE'S  POETICAL  WORKS  IN 
SIX  VOL  UMES  having  been  completed,  they  will 
shortly  commence  the  issue  of  A  COLLECTED 
EDITION  of 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Tragedies 

IN  FIVE  CROWN  8vo.  VOLUMES. 

The  First  Volume,  containing  the  Two  Plays,  THE  QUEEN- 
MOTHER  and  ROSAMOND,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date. 

The  Paper,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  the  Volumes  will  be  uniform 
with  those  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  Volumes  will  be  published  at  short  intervals,  price  6s.  net  each 
Volume,  or  30s.  net  for  the  Five  Volumes.  Subscriptions  can  be 
accepted  only  for  complete  Sets. 

ONE  HUNDRED  LARGE  PAPER  COPIES  (demy  8vo.)  will 
be  printed  for  sale  at  FIVE  GUINEAS  net  the  set  ;  application  for 
these  must  be  made  to  Booksellers. 

The  Contents  of  the  Volumes  will  be  as  follows  : 


Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol.  5. 


THE  QUEEN-MOTHER. 
ROSAMOND. 

CHASTELARD. 
BOTHWELL,  Acts  I.  and  II. 

BOTHWELL,  Acts  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 

MARV  STUART. 

APPENDIX  :  MARV  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
LOCRINE. 
THE  SISTERS. 
MARINO  FALIERO. 

ROSAMUND,  QUEEN  OF  THE  LOMBARDS. 


Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WINDUS  have  also  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  they  have  in  the  press 
THREE  NEW  VOLUMES  by 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Entitled  respectively — 

1.  ESSAYS  OF  TRAVEL. 

2.  TALES  AND  FANTASIES. 

3.  ESSAYS  IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

None  of  the  contents  of  these  three  volumes  have  before  been 
printed  in  book  form,  excepting  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition.  The 
following  is  a  List  of  the  Essays  and  Stories  to  be  included  in  the 
Volumes : 

ESSAYS  OF  TRAVEL 

THE  AMATEUR  EMIGRANT. 
COCKERMOUTH  AND  KESWICK. 
AN  AUTUMN  EFFECT. 
A  WINTER'S  WALK  IN  GALLOWAY. 
FOREST  NOTES. 

A  MOUNTAIN  TOWN  IN  FRANCE. 
ROSA  QUO  LOCORUM. 

THE  IDEAL  HOUSE.  DAVOS  IN  WINTER. 

HEALTH  AND  MOUNTAINS. 
ALPINE  DIVERSIONS. 

STIMULATION  OF  THE  ALPS.  ROADS. 
ON  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  UNPLEASANT  PLACES. 

TALES   AND  FANTASIES. 

THE  MISADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

THE  BODY-SNATCHER.  THE  STORY  OF  A  LIE. 

ESSAYS   IN   THE   ART   OF  WRITING. 

THE  TECHNICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  PROFESSION  OF  LETTERS. 

BOOKS  WHICH  HAVE  INFLUENCED  ME. 

A  NOTE  ON  REALISM.  MY  FIRST  BOOK. 

GENESIS  OF  "THE  MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE." 

PREFACE  TO  "THE  MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE." 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  ERROR  OF  HER  WAYS. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT,  Author  of  "  Fettered  for  Life." 

STINGAREE. 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG,  Author  of  "A  Bride  from  the  Bush."  [May  15, 

THE  MISSING  ELIZABETH. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  a 
Penitent  Soul."  [May  11. 

THE  PHANTOM  TORPEDO-BOATS. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD,  Author  of  "The  Secret  History  of 
To-Day." 

"Mr.  Allen  Upward  is  a  wizard  among  writers  of  sensational  fiction  'The 

Phantom  Torpedo-Boats,'  his  latest  romance,  professes  to  be  no  less  than  the  story 
of  the  secret  influences  which  brought  about  many  of  the  baleful  incidents  of  the 

present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  Much  of  the  book  deals  with  the  manner 

in  which  the  Dogger  Bank  outrage  was  pre-arranged  in  a  foreign  Court  The 

Princes*,  who  conspires  on  behalf  of  the  war  party  in  Germany,  is  the  heart  of  a 
very  romantic  love  story.  There  are  no  dull  pages  in  '  The  Phantom  Torpedo- 
Boats.'  Indeed,  few  more  generally  absorbing  and  thrilling  books  of  its  kind  can 
ever  have  been  written." — To-day. 

THE  YOUNGEST  MISS  BROWN. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh." 

"  '  The  Youngest  Miss  Brown  '  forms  an  excuse  for  a  delightful  story,  the  plot  of 
which  is  unfolded  in  excellent  fashion."— Sheffield  Telegraph. 

THE   MILLIONAIRE  BABY. 

By  ANNA  KATHARINE  GREEN,  Author  of  "  The  Leavenworth 

Case." 

"  Anticipations  of  a  complex  plot  and  exciting  situations,  raised  by  recollections  of 
'  The  Leavenworth  Case,' will  not  be  disappointed  by  'The  Millionaire  Baby,' a 

mystery  that  holds  the  reader's  interest  to  the  end  The  scenes,  which  are  laid  in 

the  haunted  bungalow  in  the  millionaire's  ground,  indicate  that  the  author's  hand 
has  not  lost  its  cunning." — Birmingham  Post. 

A   SPOILER   OF  MEN. 

By  RICHARD  MARSH,  Author  of  "The  Beetle." 

"There  is  no  fainting  or  failing  in  the  audacity,  the  power  of  invention   This. 

new  story  is  as  fresh  and  full  of  life  as  if  the  author  had  had  a  year's  holiday." 

Scotsman. 

BALIOL  GARTH. 

of  "  A  Secret  of  the  North 
[May  18. 

DON  TARQUINIO. 

By  FR.  ROLFE,  Author  of  "  Hadrian  VII."     [May  22. 


By  ALGERNON 


GISSING,  Author 
Sea." 


THE   POET   AND   THE  PIERROT. 

By  DOROTHEA  DEAKIN,  Author  of  "  The  Smile  of  Melinda." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [May  II. 


WHEN  A  GIRL'S  ENGAGED. 

By  HOPE  MERRICK.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.    [May  li 


TAKEN 

By  HENRY 


FROM  THE  ENEMY. 


NEWBOLT,  Author  of  "Admirals  All."  A  New 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  is.      [May  11. 


THE  MERRY  MEN. 

By   ROBERT    LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
(New  Volume  of  THE  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY.) 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  WILD  MARQUIS. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  ARM  AND  GUERRY  DE  MAUBREUIL. 
By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

"  A  biography  which  leaves  the  efforts  o<"  many  imaginative  writers  in  a  bad 
second  place.  Mr.  V'izetelly  makes  the  most  of  his  subject  as  the  theme  of  a  book 
appealing  directly  to  that  human  interest  in  shady  and  dangerous  adventure  which 
is  perhaps  too  little  regarded  by  historians  of  the  documentary'  sort."— Scotsman. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS 
STEVENSON  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  ARTHUR  JOHNSTONE.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  St. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Martin's  Lane.  W.C. 


[Shortly. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  e?iter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  :  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  in  the  House  on  Thursday  at 
any  rate  made  it  clear  that  we  now  have  a  prime 
minister  who  seriously  gives  his  mind  to  the  problems 
of  Imperial  Defence.  This  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  troubled  him- 
self about  them  ;  and  there  have  been  Conservative 
premiers  who,  to  speak  euphemistically,  were  far  less 
concerned  about  defence  than  is  Mr.  Balfour.  Palmerston 
did  give  much  thought  to  these  matters  in  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  within  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Balfour  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  has  no  Gladstone  at  his 
right  hand  to  fight  him  at  every  turn.  Indeed  the  weak 
point  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  as  an  institu- 
tion is  that  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  prime  minister 
it  would  become  a  dead-letter.  Especially  if  Mr. 
Balfour  is  right  in  his  view,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
resist,  that  the  prime  minister  must  practically  be  the 
only  permanent  member  of  the  Defence  Committee. 

We  shall  reserve  criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's  arguments 
until  next  week.  They  are  important  enough  to 
demand  deliberation.  In  the  meantime  we  may  note 
that  he  concludes  that  invasion  of  this  country,  the 
landing  of  70,000  men,  by  France  is  practically  impos- 
sible, with  our  present  standard  of  naval  power.  Yet 
of  all  Powers  France  is  the  most  favourably  situated 
for  such  a  project.  But  he  assumes  always  a  certain 
defensive  force  on  land  as  well  as  the  navy.  He  does 
not  go  the  whole  "blue  water"  hog.  As  to  India, 
he  showed  that  invasion  by  Russia  would  be  more 
difficult  than  many  in  this  country  suppose,  chiefly 
owing  to  railway  deficiency.  Russia  has  not  only  to  get 
to  Afghanistan  but  to  get  through  it.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
was  careful  to  put  in  a  caveat  against  the  easy  assump- 
tion that  all  fear  of  such  an  invasion  may  be  dismissed. 
It  would  be  a  most  arduous  enterprise,  extending  over 


a  very  long  time  :  but  certainly  not  impossible.  There- 
fore Mr.  Balfour  concludes  that  we  cannot  think  of 
reducing  the  British  force  available  for  India.  It  must 
rather  be  increased. 

Several  maxims  from  Lord  Ellenborough's  address 
to  the  United  Service  Institution  on  Tuesday  must 
have  been  in  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  when  he  was  speaking. 
But  Lord  Ellenborough  drew  another  moral  than  Mr. 
Balfour.  One  denied  that  a  surprise  invasion  was 
possible,  the  other  considers  a  dash  on  this  harbour 
or  that  or  on  one  detachment  of  the  fleet  always 
possible  ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  seems  to  consider 
the  officials  both  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
liable  to  the  disaster  which  befell  the  well-drilled  sailor 
who  lost  his  arm  because  he  "  guarded  1  and  the 
damned  fool  struck  2  ".  Lord  Ellenborough's  sugges- 
tion that  if  a  raid  were  made  by  an  inconsiderable 
enemy  on  Saturday  afternoon,  nobody  would  be  found 
to  issue  orders  either  at  the  Admiralty  or  War  Office 
till  Monday  morning,  sounds  humorous  ;  but  there 
might  be  little  humour  in  the  situation.  All  over 
the  continent  our  week-end  cessation  from  business  is 
regarded  with  wonder,  and  it  is  a  happy  illustration 
that  the  Admiralty  first  heard  of  the  North  Sea  incident 
thirty-six  hours  after  it  happened. 

There  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  the  question  of 
French  neutrality  owing  to  the  apparently  continued 
stay  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  in  Indo-French  waters. 
This  very  dangerous  matter  seemed  to  have  been  settled 
when  the  Russian  Admiral  left  Kamranh  Bay  some 
three  weeks  ago  ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  has  been  in 
or  off  the  harbour  of  Hon-Kohe  and  there,  as  elsewhere, 
has  received  supplies  not  perhaps  from  French  official 
sources  but  through  French  territory.  The  French 
Government  replied  to  the  strong  representations  of 
Japan  that  there  had  been  no  cognisance  of  the  Admiral's 
proceedings,  and  on  May  3  he  had  received  an  intimation 
from  the  French  Governor  that  he  must  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hon-Kohe.  This  he  did,  and  he  is  appa- 
rently off  the  Annam  coast,  and  may  repeat  somewhere 
there  the  experience  of  Hon-Kohe.  The  Japanese 
press,  backed  by  the  English  anti-Russian  papers,  have 
brought  the  matter  to  danger-point  between  Japan  and 
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France,  and  the  English  attitude  has  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  France,  where  the  entente,  as  thus 
tested,  has  been  severely  criticised.  Fortunately  the 
Governments  concerned  have  been  considerate  of  each 
other's  difficulties,  and  Viscount  Hayashi  has  declared 
*'  there  is  nothing  like  a  crisis  ". 

Perhaps  the  most  ignorant  contribution  to  the  subject 
comes  from  the  French  colonial  party,  who  seem  to 
have  suddenly  forgotten  their  geography.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  since  the  Continental  Powers  have  fewer 
harbours  dotted  about  the  world,  they  must  always 
have  a  different  view  of  neutrality  from  the  insular 
Powers.  In  fact  no  Power  but  Great  Britain  has  so 
admirable  a  circle  of  bases  as  France.  Even  Rojdes- 
tvensky's  journey  will  illustrate  this.  In  October  he 
put  in  at  Brest,  three  weeks  later  he  stopped  for  a  week 
at  Dakar  in  French  Senegambia  and  on  his  way  to 
Madagascar  he  stopped  at  Gaboon.  The  other  part 
of  his  fleet  found  at  Jibutil,  and  if  they  had  liked  in 
Algeria,  equally  pleasant  French  hospitality.  Since  the 
fleet  left  Madagascar  it  has  touched  at  Diego  Suarez, 
at  Nossi,  at  Kamranh  and  Hon-Kohe  Bays,  allof  them 
French  ;  and  these  stages  on  its  itinerary  do  not  of 
course  rrearly  exhaust  the  list  of  French  bases.  Except 
Great  Britain  Japan  is  the  only  island  Power  and  her 
single  base  outside  Japan  is  Formosa.  Germany,  Italy,. 
Spain,  Holland  all  have  the  better  of  her.  , 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
Russian  fleet  have  effected  a  junction  to  the  north  of 
Kamranh  Bay,  though  no  positive  news  has  been 
received  of  Admiral  Nebogatoff.  If  so,  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  has  brought  to  a  finish  a  piece  of  organi- 
sation scoffed  at  as  impossible  even  when  he  success- 
fully reached  Madagascar,  and  a  great  Russian  fleet  is 
again  in  being  within  reach  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
rumour  of  two  vessels  having  reached  Vladivostok  is 
certainly  without  foundation,  and  may  possibly  have 
sprung  from  the  appearance,  which  is  confirmed,  of  two 
Vladivostok  cruisers,  "Rossia"  and  "  Gromoboi  ",  off 
Aomoroi.  In  Manchuria  a  few  small  skirmishes  on 
both  Russian  wings  are  taken  as  evidence  of  an  inten- 
tion to  advance  in  force  ;  but,  as  before,  our  only  news 
comes  through  S.  Petersburg  from  correspondents 
with  the  Russian  army,  who  probably  know  as 
little  of  Marshal  Oyama's  plans  as  the  people  they 
inform. 

The  Moscow  Conference  of  leading  men  in  the 
present  reform  movement  is  unmistakably  a  sign  of 
the  times  in  Russia.  But  this  self-constituted  assembly 
of  prominent  journalists,  literary  men,  and  members  of 
Zemstvos  is  neither  a  "  parliamentary  congress  nor  an 
historic  Zemski  congress ",  the  members  of  which 
belong  to  various  races  and  religious  classes  brought 
together  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  even  a  representative  assembly.  But  the  very 
fact  that  such  a  deliberative  meeting  on  State  matters 
has  been  permitted  by  the  authorities  in  Russia  is  proof 
enough  of  our  contention  that  there  would  be  no 
revolution. 

The  forcible  convictions  brought  forward  at  the 
conference  by  M.  Shipoff,  the  father  of  Zemstvos,  the 
upholder  of  autocracy  and  the  most  convincing  speaker 
at  the  meetings,  has  led  to  a  serious  split  over  the 
•question  of  autocracy  and  universal  suffrage,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  repaired.  It  is  true  that  M.  Shipoff 
was  the  leader  of  the  minority,  but  that  minority  con- 
sisted of  the  best  of  the  liberal  Zemstvoists  present. 
In  spite  of  the  final  result  of  the  late  sitting  of  this 
conference,  the  Liberals  led  by  M.  Shipoff  will  in  all 
probability  eventually  carry  the  day,  since  the  majority 
of  the  Zemstvos  are  not  likely  to  endorse  the  radical 
programme  of  universal,  direct  suffrage.  M.  Shipoff  s 
argument  increases  our  conviction  that  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  constituting  the  country  are  totally 
incompetent  to  vote  in  what  has  been  now  called  a 
Russian  parliament.  The  proposition  of  a  universal 
and  direct  suffrage  is  ludicrous  in  a  country  absolutely 
unprepared  and  only  half  educated,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  population  composed  of  a  peasantry  ignorant  of  all 
state    matters,    and    persistent   in    their    refusal  to 


meddle  in  State  Government.  The  consequences  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  alien  population,  such  as 
the  Tartars  and  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  would 
in  itself  defeat  the  whole  object  of  parliamentary 
government. 

It  was  surprising,  but  quite  refreshing,  to  read  on 
Thursday  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  assertion  of  Canadian 
claims  in  the  north.  "  We  have  planted",  he  said,  "in 
the  new  Provinces,  at  several  places  in  Baffin's  Island, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenland.  We  cannot  allow 
Americans  to  take  a  position  in  those  lands.  We  claim 
them  to  be  British  territory,  and  we  intend  to  assert 
our  jurisdiction  over  them."  The  note  is  new,  but  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  always  been  saved  from  pure 
Quakerism  by  irritation  at  American  ways  ;  and  his 
rare  outbursts  become  him  well.  The  Alaska  judgment 
finally  clinched  his  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  which  we 
have  heard  him  express  in  very  explicit  terms  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  That  the  Alaska 
claim  was  not  the  end  of  American  encroachments  we 
have  long  known  ;  and  it  is  most  welcome  to  hear  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  is  regarded  across  the  border  as 
a  "  peace-at-any-price  Premier",  express  himself  in 
such  explicit  terms. 

President  Roosevelt's  speech,  on  the  railway  rates 
almost  brings  him  within  the  definition  of  a  Bryanite, 
and  he  is  entirely  loyal  to  his  personal  if  not  party 
convictions  in  taking  this  line.  Some  time  or  other 
the  Americans  will  have  to  face  the  larger  issue  that 
divides  the  country  into  the  rival  interests  of  individual 
capitalists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  and  the  State 
on  the  other.  In  spite  of  capitalist  trusts  the  collec- 
tivist  principle  is  likely  gradually  to  gain  ground,  and 
the  President,  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  State  to 
prevent  railways  from  arranging  rates  to  suit  this 
interest  or  that,  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  However 
the  Republican  party  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
fallen  angel.  The  Republican  leaders  spent  their 
money  to  ensure  his  election,  and  they  are  not  the  sort 
of  men  to  admire  him  for  sacrificing  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  his  party  pledges  to  moral  duty  to  the 
public. 

"The  plot  against  the  Brazil  Government" — so 
seriously  discussed  in  the  press  that  even  our  Foreign 
Office  has  had  to  make  inquiries — is,  we  believe,  entirely 
due  to  the  silliness  of  a  M.  Brezet,  who  became  affected 
with  the  Lebaudy  mania.  A  year  or  so  ago  he 
declared  himself  President  of  Cunani,  a  district  which 
was  in  dispute  between  France  and  Brazil,  but  was 
given  by  a  Swiss  arbitrator  to  Brazil.  For  a  while 
nothing  was  heard  of  him,  but  he  was  getting  up  the 
paraphernalia  ;  stamps,  for  instance,  were  printed  with 
his  effigy.  There  is  small  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
reports,  widely  credited,  of  an  organised  rebellion  to 
be  carried  out  by  12,000  European  mercenaries,  are  no 
more  than  an  enlarged  account  of  some  of  M.  le  President 
de  Brezet's  hallucinations. 

General  Botha's  commentary  on  the  new  Transvaal 
Constitution  has  been  followed  up  by  an  official  opinion 
from  the  Responsible  Government  Association.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  a  good  base  for  criticism.  The  Associa- 
tion, largely  composed  of  immigrants,  has  made  com- 
mon cause  with  Het  Volk  ;  and  the  plain  fact  is  a  fair 
answer  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  argument  that  the  danger 
of  racial  jealousy  was  the  fatal  bar  to  the  grant  of 
responsible  government.  At  any  rate  groups  of  the 
two  races  have  coalesced  in  desiring  the  same  thing. 
The  criticism,  which  is  firm  and  dignified  on  this  head, 
quite  misses  the  mark  in  its  historical  illustrations. 
Analogy  at  best  is  no  argument,  though  it  may  illus- 
trate argument ;  and  it  is  wrong  in  fact  to  say  that 
representative  government  of  this  nature  has  not  been 
attempted  in  other  great  colonies.  Representative 
government  of  a  very  similar  sort  was  tried  in 
Victoria,  and  it  is  largely  this  analogy  that  determined 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  policy. 

A  smile  may  be  allowed  the  foreigner  at  the  ac- 
knowledgment made  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
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treatment  of  the  blacks  in  Australia  deprived  England 
of  its  priggish  enjoyment  in  lecturing  the  Gentile  world. 
The  Archbishop  who  opened  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  dealt  over-gently  with  the  offenders.  The  occa- 
sion is  not  one  for  the  display  of  tact  that  was  brought 
to  bear;  nor  is  it  enough  to  confess  outrages.  Such 
brutal  treatment  as  the  Australian  authorities  have 
permitted  and  Australian  officials  enjoyed  against  men 
prisoners  and  their  suppliant  wives  is  not  less  bad,  and 
much  more  certainly  corroborated,  than  half  the  atro- 
cities in  the  Congo  and  in  Macedonia  that  have  raised 
our  pious  horror.  The  thing  has  been  done  within  what 
wo  call  the  British  Empire  ;  whose  strength  we  are  fond 
of  saying  rests  on  its  moral  supremacy. 

The  further  accounts  of  the  taking  of  Sana  show 
that  the  Turks  have  good  reason  to  be  alarmed.  The 
rebels  acted  with  unexpected  discipline  ;  forced  the 
surrender  and  allowed  the  garrison  and  officials  to 
leave  unharmed.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  Sana  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  be  attacked  in  the  1891 
rebellion.  It  was  then  relieved,  though  with  great 
difficulty.  Turkish  rule  has  gradually  been  more  or 
less  strengthened  through  Yemen  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  But  the  rule  over  the  Bedouins  has 
never  been  more  than  nominal  ;  small  rebellions  are 
constant  and  it  has  always  happened  in  the  past  that 
one  Turkish  defeat  has  roused  the  tribes  to  wider 
activity.  The  spread  of  disaffection  to  Mecca  might 
if  the  rebels  were  successful  affect  the  prestige  of  the 
Sultan  in  its  weakest  place,  and  his  Asiatic  levies  are 
not  to  be  trusted  in  fighting  with  Arabs.  Probably 
most  English  people  have  no  conception  in  what  part 
of  the  world  Sana  is  situated,  but  the  trade  of  all  this 
part  of  Arabia  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  English 
commerce  in  parts  of  India  and  at  Aden  ;  and  its 
stability  largely  depends  on  Turkish  control. 

The  debate  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
motion  gave  no  certain  clue  to  the  Irish  maze  which 
resulted  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  resignation  ;  nor  indeed 
did  Mr.  Wyndham's  own  personal  statement.  It  still 
remains  inexplicable  that  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
Under-Secretary  should  fail  so  entirely  to  read  each 
other's  mind.  They  both  remain  honourable  gentlemen  ; 
each  thought  the  other  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
was  astonished  when  he  found  he  did  not.  Result — 
one  is  censured  and  remains  in  office  ;  the  other  resigns. 
On  the  facts  as  presented  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Wyndham's  resignation  should  have  been  accepted. 
But  Mr.  Wyndham  gave  a  working  explanation  of  his 
resigning  and  of  Mr.  Balfour's  acceptance,  when  he  said 
that  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  do 
good  service  in  the  office  he  was  holding.  He  had 
become  suspect  :  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
by  itself  it  is  enough  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  a 
minister.  But  precisely  how  he  had  become  suspect, 
and  whether  justly  or  undeservedly,  still  remains 
obscure. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  this  Irish 
business,  we  can  hardly  fancy  the  Opposition  congra- 
tulating themselves  very  much  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  move  as  a  vote  of  censure.  Technically, 
Sir  Henry  says,  it  was  not  a  vote  of  censure  ;  but  who 
cares  a  straw  what  it  was  "  technically  "  ?  It  was  only 
as  a  vote  of  censure  that  this  belated  motion  had  any 
significance  ;  and  it  showed  that  the  Government  could 
command  a  majority  of  sixty-three,  in  spite  of  the 
defection  of  a  group  of  its  supporters,  professed 
supporters.  A  better  chance  of  damaging  the 
Ministerial  position  in  the  House  there  could  not 
be ;  nothing  during  the  whole  of  this  Government's 
existence  has  so  perturbed  the  mind  of  the  Unionist 
rank  and  file  as  this  Irish  affair,  and  we  could  not  say 
that  it  was  bad  tactics  on  the  Opposition's  part  to 
make  it  a  peg  for  a  general  attack.  But  it  turned  out 
unfortunately  for  them.  They  gleaned  from  it  nothing 
but  the  prominence  given  to  the  Ulster  rebellion  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  allusion  to  a  suspicious  attitude  in  the 
party.  But  this  was  common  knowledge.  It  is  a 
small  set-off  against  the  demonstration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's strength  in  the  House. 


Perhaps  the  only  really  particularly  interesting 
feature  of  this  debate  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  not  spoken  for  some  time  in  the 
House.  1  We  hope  he  will  contribute  more  often 
to  the  Irish  debates  in  future.  Mr.  O'Brien's  is  a 
delightful  personality.  He  is  one  of  the  kindliest  and 
most  courteous  of  party  politicians  and  absolutely 
single-minded.  There  is  something  of  the  statesman 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  patriot  about  Mr.  O'Brien.  He 
may  have  mellowed  rather  late  in  life,  but  we  need 
welcome  the  ripened  change  in  him  none  the  less  for 
this.  To-day  we  find  him  clothed  indeed  and  in  his 
right  mind. 

The  Agricultural  Rates  Bill  in  Committee  on  Wednes- 
day gave  further  proof  of  the  susceptibilities  of  certain 
Radical  M.P.'s.  Mr.  Lambert,  whose  style  of  speech 
is  so  agreeable,  is  anxious  that  the  measure  shall  be 
made  permanent.  His  heart  is  in  farming.  Mr. 
Dalziel,  Radical  M.P.  for  Kirkcaldy,  is  interested  in 
very  different  subjects.  He  is  indignant  that  Mr. 
Lambert  and  Mr.  Chaplin — Mr.  Lambert  and  Mr. 
Chaplin,  the  most  amazing  of  all  bedfellows  ! — should 
be  in  secret  touch  with  the  Government  in  this,  and 
following  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  lead  fiercely  attacked  the 
conspirators.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  proposed  to  leave 
the  question  of  permanency  to  the  Committee,  but  at 
the  last  moment  it  was  discovered  by  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  that  poor  Mr.  Lambert  had  inserted  his 
amendment  in  the  wrong  place.  It  made  nonsense,  and 
so  was  withdrawn. 

Personally,  we  rather  believe  in  the  conspiracy,  or  call 
it  a  sub-conscious  understanding,  between  Mr.  Chaplin 
Mr.  Lambert  and  the  Government.  But  what  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  to  insert 
their  amendment  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  Bill  ;  and 
what  grossness  of  parliamentary  perception  in  Mr. 
Dalziel  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  not  to  discover  this 
ridiculous  flaw.  As  Mr.  Dalziel's  duty  in  the  next 
Liberal  Government  will  be  that  of  a  Whip,  we  imagine, 
his  Parliamentary  reputation  need  not  suffer  much 
through  this  oversight.  But  Mr.  Lambert  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  say,  inserting  Government 
amendments  to  important  Bills  in  the  wrong  clauses, 
would  be  deplorable. 

Mr.  Whitley  addressed  further  questions  to  Lord 
Balcarres  this  week  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  special 
facilities  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  might 
suppose  by  all  this  pother  that  a  whole  suite  of  apart- 
ments had  been  "placed  at  the  disposal"  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  seems  that  the  authorities  were 
advised  to  give  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  "  room  "  by  the 
senior  member  for  Stockport,  Mr.  Whitley's  own 
colleague,  who  is  described  as  the  chief  Liberal- 
Unionist  Whip  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Next  we 
expect  to  hear  that  the  question  of  the  lockers  between 
the  Lobby  and  the  Tea-room  has  been  raised.  Picture 
the  rumpus  if  somebody  took,  say,  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles' 
locker.  Are  these  fairly  allocated  ?  The  whole  thing 
reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  the  tea  and  bread-and-butter 
agitation  during  private  business  at  the  Union  at 
Oxford. 

Sir  Robert  Herbert  who  died  last  week  was  a  solid 
rather  than  a  brilliant  member  of  a  singularly  interest- 
ing family.  He  was  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  an 
authoritative  public  servant  who  informed  Minister  after 
Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  difficult  matters.  The 
Carnarvon  family  has  missed  greatness  in  public  work, 
but  not  by  much.  It  is  a  great  pity  if  this  family  is  to 
disappear  from  high  politics.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been 
very  strong  in  stability  or  concentration — it  certainly 
does  not  want  brains.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Jock  Wallop — here  is 
brain  and  to  spare.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  may  not 
be  thought  of  much  by  the  many — but  the  few  who  care 
for  these  things  know  him  as  one  with  a  rare  gift  of 
mind.  In  Mr.  Herbert  one  recognises  the  true  style  in 
thought  and  expression. 

The  Lord  Carnarvon  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ministry- 
was  Mr.  Herbert's  inferior  intellectually  ;  and  he 
conveyed  the  unhappy  impression  of  weakness.  But 
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rt  would  be  hard  to  name  any  political  leader  of 
the  last  fifty  years  who  has  been  more  loved  by 
his  intimates  and  respected  by  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  absolutely  straight — he  sought  truth  too 
nicely  for  constant  success  in  party  politics.  When 
will  the  true  story  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  half-deal  with 
the  Home  Rulers  be  given  in  detail?  Lord  Acton 
added  something  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  has  not  all 
been  told  yet,  we  suspect.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  great 
English  gentleman  :  and  one  is  reminded  of  that  other 
Lord  Carnarvon  who  fell  at  Newbury.  This  was  the 
splendid  cavalier  who  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  had 
been  seen,  with  a  gay  group,  measuring  the  gates  of 
the  town  to  see  if  there  were  room  for  Essex'  horns  to 
pass  through  :  in  the  evening  his  own  body  was  brought 
to  the  gates  in  a  common  cart.  Charles  II.,  a  judge, 
declared  young  Carnarvon  the  finest  gentleman  he  had 
ever  met. 

At  the  dinner  in  aid  of  the  London  School  of  Tro- 
pical Medicine  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked  why  London 
does  not  emulate  the  generosity  of  Liverpool  to  its 
similar  institution.  It  is  a  very  wide  question,  and  the 
answer  would  have  to  be  gathered  from  various 
reasons  such  as  Mr.  Hueffer  has  given  in  his  "  Soul  of 
London  "  to  show  why  London  has  developed  charac- 
teristics which  often  distinguish  it,  not  always  to  its 
credit,  from  other  great  cities.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
also  paid  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  much  private 
generosity,  and  the  devotion  of  scientific  men,  to  which 
are  due  the  great  advances  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
study  of  tropical  diseases.  The  extension  of  empire 
has  also  extended  the  range  of  medical  research,  which 
resolves  itself  mostly  into  the  discovery  of  disease- 
producing  micro-organisms  and  methods  for  their 
sterilisation.  The  fight  with  diseases  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  and  various  fevers,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  here,  is  paralleled  by  that  against  elephantiasis, 
malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  beri-beri  and  other  tropical 
diseases.  In  both  cases  money  for  the  advancement 
of  research  is  needed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bar  was  held  on  Tuesday. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  a  considerable  number  of  barristers 
can  be  induced  to  assemble  every  year  merely  to  pass 
formally  the  record  of  the  Bar  Council's  laborious 
trifling  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  There  was  only  one  topic  of 
real  importance  to  barristers  dealt  with  in  the  report  : 
the  case  we  discussed  last  week  of  the  Bar  Council's 
decision,  which  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  status  of 
the  Bar  and  settles  it  to  the  Bar's  prejudice.  Sir  Robert 
Finlay  discreetly  passed  it  by  without  comment,  and  no 
one  else  had  the  courage  to  raise  it.  If  this  silence 
meant  approval  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  it  does  not.  As  there  is  real  discontent  with  the 
decision,  it  makes  a  meeting  of  the  Bar,  at  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  such  a  matter,  an  absurdity.  And 
so  the  men  in  real  practice  think,  for  they  never  appear, 
except  those  who  are  connected  with  the  Bar  Council. 
The  others  apparently  go  because  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do.  Their  lukewarm  interest  would  have  been 
warmed  by  the  discussion  of  a  bit  of  actual  business  ; 
but  they  went  empty  away. 

The  Bumbles,  alias  the  Town  Councillors,  of  Richmond 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
a  Bishop.  They  are  terribly  afraid  that  the  erection  of  the 
rood  group  on  the  wall  of  the  restored  chancel  of  a  local 
church  may  lead  to  idolatry,  and  they  have  petitioned  the 
Bishop  to  try  to  get  it  removed  or  taken  away.  His 
lordship  has  properly  snubbed  these  gentlemen  for  their 
pains,  and  explained  to  them  that  the  Diocesan  Chan- 
cellor has  sanctioned  the  group,  and  that  for  him  to  try 
and  persuade  the  parson  to  take  it  away  would  be  to 
incite  the  said  cleric  to  an  illegal  act.  Your  Protestant 
however  cares  naught  for  law  when  law  happens  to 
run  counter  to  his  fanaticism  ;  so  some,  not  all,  of  these 
councillors  propose  to  go  on  a  deputation  to  his  lordship. 
Inasmuch  as  these  gentlemen  claim  episcopal  functions, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  array  themselves  in 
mitres  and  copes  for  the  occasion  ?  They  are  certain  of 
a  snubbing  in  any  case.  This  little  exhibition  should 
make  us  thankful  that  our  municipal  corporations  were 
long  ago  forced  to  sell  their  livings. 


THE  NEUTRALITY  PERIL. 

T/'AMRANH  BAY  has  again  had  the  distinction 
*^  of  furnishing  the  press  of  at  least  three  nations 
with  material  for  manufacturing  a  "crisis".  Since  it 
came  into  notoriety  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
ago,  nothing  until  the  past  week  had  been  heard  of 
any  further  danger  that  was  likely  to  arise  from  the 
matter  about  which  representations  had  then  been  made 
by  Japan  to  France.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  blow 
over  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  arisen  ;  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  orders  of  the  Tsar  to  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  had  been  obeyed.  And  so  they  were, 
but  in  a  few.  days  it  began  to  be  plain  that  the  Admiral 
was  still  hovering  about  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  he 
was  still  apparently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Nebogatoffs  squadron  and  intended  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion in  the  French  territorial  waters.  The  Japanese 
press  again  protested  against  the  connivance  and  co- 
operation of  the  French  Government  with  Russian 
projects  in  flagrant  breach  of  its  neutrality.  The  anti- 
Russian  English  newspapers  out-Japanesed  their  con- 
freres of  Tokio.  The  French  papers  responded  with 
views  of  the  situation  which  varied  as  they  disliked 
the  British  entente  more  or  the  Russian  alliance  less, 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  of  M.  Delcasse. 
Some  admitted  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  others 
declared  that  the  alleged  facts  were  distorted  and  even 
absolutely  inaccurate.  But  the  most  serious  French 
opinion  that  grew  out  of  the  attack  on  the  supposed 
French  action  by  the  English  papers  was  that  the 
entente  was  serving  France  little  if  it  were  consistent 
with  efforts  on  the  part  of  England — meaning  the 
newspapers — to  embitter  the  relations  between  France 
and  Japan.  That  was  exactly  the  reflection  which  it 
occurred  to  us  to  make  when  Kamranh  Bav  was  first 
spoken  of,  and  the  more  enthusiastic  for  the  new 
friendship  of  England  and  France  seemed  to  be  for- 
getting in  their  anti-Russian  exuberance  that  France 
had  somewhat  different  feelings  from  their  own. 

Fortunately  throughout  both  "crises"  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  three  countries  have  remembered  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  situation.  Japan  cannot  be  said  to 
have  exaggerated  her  grievances.  One  of  the  French 
papers  indeed  says  that  she  has  become  nervous  as 
the  result  of  fifteen  months  of  war.  There  always  was 
the  danger  that  she  might  have  an  attack  of  nerves, 
and  it  was  unfortunate  for  England  that  her  alliance 
with  Japan  might  then  make  her  the  unwilling  party 
to  a  quarrel  with  France.  But  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  in  fact  kept  quite  cool.  The  comment  on 
the  most  recent  development  of  the  Kamranh  Bay 
difficulty  by  the  Japanese  Minister  in  London  is  that 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  crisis  "  and  most 
probably  the  complications  are  now  in  the  course  of 
unravelling  themselves,  and  the  peril  to  England  and 
France  will  disappear,  as  it  seemed  to  have  done  at  its 
earlier  stage.  When  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  left 
Kamranh  Bay  he  went  to  another  harbour  still  more 
obscure,  which  is  known,  Lord  Lansdowne  "  believes  ", 
as  Hon-Kohe  Bay.  A  French  admiral  reported  that  he 
was  not  actually  in  French  territorial  waters.  There 
were  no  French  officials  at  either  of  these  remote  and 
out  of  the  way  places.  The  Governor  of  French  Indo- 
China  had  however  issued  "special  instructions  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  respect  for  the  neu- 
trality of  French  waters ",  and  he  sent  the  French 
Resident  at  the  town  nearest  to  Hon-Kohe  with 
directions  to  invite  the  Russian  squadron  to  proceed  on 
its  journey.  This  official  received  an  assurance  from 
the  Russian  Admiral  that  the  squadron  would  sail  from 
Hon-Kohe  on  May  3.  On  May  9  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
not  able  to  say  whether  this  departure  actually  took 
place  on  that  date.  A  day  later  the  junction  of  the  two 
Russian  Admirals  was  reported.  At  the  same  time  the 
information  was  given  that  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  in- 
formed of  the  desire  expressed  by  France  that  the 
junction  must  take  place  outside  Indo-Chinese  terri- 
torial waters,  abandoned  his  intention  of  going  up  to 
Saigon,  and  his  squadron  "was  seen  to  disappear  sea- 
wards "  to  join  the  main  fleet  off  the  Annam  coast ;  a 
pretty  indefinite  locality.  But  apparently  up  to  the 
latest  date  the  French  had  got  rid  of  their  troublesome 
guests  from  their  territorial  waters     There  may  yet 
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lv  a  recrudescence  of  the  trouble  if  it  suits  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky's  convenience  to  do  in  some  other  ob- 
scure harbour  what  he  lias  done  at  Saigon,  at  Kamranh 
Bay  and  Hon-Kohe.  Quite  intelligibly  he  does  what- 
ever is  most  to  his  advantage,  as  would  any  other 
admiral,  British  or  Japanese,  if  it  suited  him  to  make  use 
of  neutral  waters  where  the  neutral  had  no  force  to  pre- 
vent him,  as  has  been  the  case  in  French  Indo-China. 
There  were  no  officials  at  either  Kamranh  Bay  or  Hon- 
Kohe,  so  that  this  disposes  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Russian  squadron  had  received  assistance  from  the 
officials  of  the  place.  It  hardly  goes  so  far  as  to 
prove  that  no  French  officials  had  rendered  assistance, 
though  that  is  the  contention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. But  in  fact  Rojdestvensky  has  found  his  stay  in 
French  territorial  waters,  or  near  their  limits,  to  be 
advantageous  to  him  for  obtaining  provisions  or  coals 
or  other  necessaries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
France  by  not  preventing  has  permitted,  if  she  has  not 
connived  at  or  condoned,  a  breach  of  her  neutrality  ; 
and  this  has  afforded  Japan  good  grounds  for  a  protest. 
But  her  manner  of  making  it  suggests  that  she  does 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  aid  which 
Rojdestvensky  has  received  as  it  is  thought  to  have  in 
popular  opinion.  She  has  observed  moderation  which 
has  prevented  the  extreme  danger  point  being  reached. 
Her  ally's  friendship  with  France  and  the  interests 
which  depend  on  peace  between  the  two  countries  have 
not  been  overlooked  nor  disregarded  ;  and  she  has 
shown  more  delicacy  towards  this  relationship  than  many 
Englishmen  who  have  been  almost  foolishly  effusive 
over  the  French  understanding. 

There  are  many  in  this  country  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  faculty  of  realising  the  immense  importance  of 
the  dual  alliance  to  the  French  and  their  dread  of  doing 
anything  that  might  impair  it.    They  have  made  im- 
mense sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  this  alliance.  Our 
friendship  may  appear  desirable  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  but  it  is  only  of  secondary  importance  to  them 
compared  with  the  retention  of  the  alliance  with  Russia. 
We  might  have  expected  and  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  less  rigid  interpretation  by  them  of  the  duties 
of  neutrals  in  the  case  of  Russia  than  in  that  of  another 
Power.     But  with   the  facility   of  forgetting  which 
comes  from  inability  to  retain  more  than  one  idea  in 
their  head  at  any  one  time,  those  who  have  been  most 
exuberant    over    the    Anglo-French  rapprochement 
appear  to  think  that  France   should   have  been  as 
violently  anti-Russian  as  they  are  themselves.  The 
recent  outburst  against  her  has  the   appearance  of 
being    prompted   by   disappointment   that    she  was 
not  inclined  to  throw  Russia  aside  for  the  sake  of 
closer   association  with  Great  Britain.     This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  these  same  people  are  quite 
alive  to  the  fact  that  nothing  would  please  Germany 
better  ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  they  who  dislike  Germany 
only  less  than  they  dislike  Russia.   France  desires  peace  ; 
our  pro-Japanese   newspapers  have  appeared   to  be 
urging  Japan  to  resent  the  affairs  of  Kamranh  Bay 
and  Hon-Kohe  so  that  France  should  be  forced  into  the 
dilemma  of  placing  herself  in  hostility  to  Japan  or  of 
taking   some   action   which  would   compromise  her 
friendship  with  Russia.  We  need  not  wonder  that  France 
is  not  very  grateful  for  these  attentions,  and  is  doubting 
whether  the  attachment  to  the  entente  keeps  equal  pace 
with  the  efforts  of  the  heads  of  the  two  nations  and 
their  Governments  to  consolidate  it.  The  unexaggerated 
view  of  the  situation  taken  by  Viscount  Hayashi,  which 
will  influence  the  attitude  of  our  own  Government,  has 
not  been  reflected  in  the  less  instructed  opinion  of  the 
English  and  the  Japanese  Press.    The  popular  agita- 
tion has  gone  beyond  the  intentions  both  of  the  British 
and  the  Japanese  Governments,  and  it  has  made  the 
position  of  France  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  on  the  other   much  more 
difficult.    If  there  is  now  "  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
crisis  ",  this  means  that  the  Governments,  more  con- 
siderate for  each  other's  difficulties  than  are  the  peoples 
they  represent,  are  resolved  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
crisis. 


THE  FAR  EASTERN  W  AR  AND  HI. I  K  WATER 
THEORIES. 

WITH    the  presence  in   Far  Eastern  waters  of  a 
Russian  fleet,  actually  superior  in  strength,  on 
paper,  to  the  Japanese  navy,  many  feel  that  a  reversal 
of  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  as  it  has  run  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  is  at  any  rate  possible.    Some  think 
that  if  the  Japanese  navy  meet  with  defeat,  ultimate 
victory  for  Russia  will  be  in  sight.    Others  consider 
that  it  will  be  assured.    No  one  doubts  that  at  any  rate 
for  the  time  the  complexion  of  affairs  will  be  consider- 
ably  altered.      Without    making  any   prophecy  we 
would  draw  attention  to  some  factors  in  the  situation, 
which  while  yet  the  issue  is  obscured,  should  cause  us 
to  suspend  judgment.    This  war  has  from  the  first 
hinged  on  communications.    On  the  one  side  a  railway 
stretching  for  thousands  of  miles  across  a  continent 
sustained  the  fighting  troops.    On  the  other,  when  the 
Russo-Pacific  squadron  had  been  disposed  of,  a  com- 
paratively short   stretch  of  water   formed   the  road 
along  which  the  requirements  of  the  army  were  con- 
veyed.   It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  in  Russia's 
later  wars  with  civilised  Powers  the  same  conditions 
have    obtained.      When    she    opposed   France  and 
England  in  the  Crimea  her  European   road  system 
was  set   in   the  balance  against   the  waterways  of 
far  greater    length    on   which   we    and   our  allies 
relied.   The  war  ran  on  for  months  and  months.  From 
the  heart  of  her  Empire  reinforcements  and  supplies 
kept  the   resistance   up.    The  war  hinged  on  com- 
munications then  as  it  hinges  on  them  now,  and  not 
for  a  long  time  could  it  be  said  that  the  success  of  our 
enterprise  was  secure.    But  in  the  long   run  water 
transport  is  superior  to  that  on  land  when  vast  dis- 
tances are  concerned.    Badly  as  our  people  fared  in 
that  terrible  "  first  winter  "  which  is  scarcely,  yet  for- 
gotten, things  gradually  improved  until  eventually  the 
long  miles  of  mud,  the  poor  food,  the  cold  bivouacs 
told  their  tale,  and  a  regiment  leaving  Moscow  a  thou- 
sand strong  struggled  into  Sevastopol  represented  by 
a  few  dozen  effectives.    Had  then  been  now,  had  a 
system  of  railways  linked  the  widely  separated  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  together  we  should  not  have  emerged 
victorious  without  making  far  greater  efforts  and  more 
costly  sacrifices  than  we  actually  did.    Again  in  1877 
sea-power  was  once  more  pitted  against  the  resources 
of  a  huge  military  organisation.    This  time  as  before 
water  transport  was  denied  to  the  Russians.    Poor  as 
was  the  performance  of  the  Turkish  navy  it  was  still 
superior  to  any  naval  force  that  in  the  Near  East  her 
opponents  could  venture  to  set  against  it.    The  com- 
mand of  the  sea  passed  unchallenged  into  the  Sultan's 
hands.    Kustendji  could  not  be  utilised  as  a  base  by 
her  opponent.    In  place  of  the  short  lines  of  land  com- 
munications the  undisturbed  possession  of  that  port  . 
would  have  placed  at  her  disposal  Russia  had  to  fall 
back  on  the  single  line  of  rail  through  Roumania,  had 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans,  and  to  drag 
along  the  sodden  roads  across  the  alluvial  fields  of  the 
Danube's  bank  every  bullet  and  ration  that  men  needed  - 
in  the  fighting  line.    That  effort  almost  overtaxed  her 
strength.    The  war  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
brought  to  an  end    in   weeks,  prolonged   itself  for 
months.     Communications  and  their  difficulties  were 
writ  large  across  the  Russian  failures.   The  giant  could 
not  use  his  strength.    And  now  once  more  we  have 
seen  the  same  struggle.     The  single  line  of  rail  this 
time  stretched  out  beyond  what  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  regarded  as  possible  has  been  measured 
against  the  steamship.    The  truck  has  been  set  against 
the  transport  and  the  issue  has  been  hitherto  the  same. 

Despite  the  truly  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
way has  been  worked,  despite  the  clever  management 
and  skill  which  have  made  it  do  what  it  has,  war  has 
still  been  governed  by  communications  and  the  army 
with  the  greater  facilities  for  transport  behind  it  has 
succeeded.  But  now  it  is  possible  that  while  the  rail- 
way cannot  be  interfered  with  to  any  large  extent  by 
her  opponent,  the  steam-ship  service  may  have  to  be 
suspended  if  not  abandoned.  What  then  ?  Will  the 
strong  arm  of  Japan  wither,  will  the  sword  fall  nerve- 
lessly from  the  grasp  that  has  wielded  it  as  yet  so 
stoutly  ?    We   cannot  say,  but  we  can  suggest  that 
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the  collapse,  even  in  the  event  of  some  lesion  to 
veins  and  arteries  being  effected,  will  neither  be  so 
sudden  or  dramatic  as  expectation  seems  to  imagine. 
Oyama  must  by  now  have  collected  supplies  and 
stores  in  Korea  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  for  at 
least  a  year.  The  Japanese  have  suffered  but  little 
from  sickness.  The  waste  has  been  unusually  small, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  increase.  A 
crushing  naval  disaster  such  as  would  give  definite 
command  of  the  sea  to  the  Russians  is  unlikely.  In 
the  great  battle  which  is  impending  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  both  sides  will  be — to  use  the  phrase  of  the  great 
Duke — "damnably  mauled".  On  either  side  there 
will  be  still  "a  fleet  in  being",  but  the  facilities  for 
repair  of  ships  and  replenishment  of  ammunition  will  be 
greater  for  the  Japanese  than  the  Russians,  and  there- 
fore we  may  fairly  expect  the  outcome  of  the  sea  cam- 
paign to  leave  the  Japanese  the  more  efficient  sea  power. 
They  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  continue  to  keep 
their  force  in  Manchuria  at  least  as  well  found  and 
numerous  as  any  their  opponents  can  place  against  it,  and 
will  retain  what  they  have  won  and  possibly  add  to  it. 

The  interest  to  us,  however,  aroused  by  such  con- 
siderations touches  us  more  nearly  than  the  fate  of 
the  combatants.  It  forces  us  to  examine  and  weigh 
the  basis  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  extreme  naval  school  rest.  It  is  the  most  cherished 
tenet  of  that  school  that  no  oversea  expedition  can  be 
carried  out  until  an  absolute  command  of  the  sea  has 
been  obtained.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  existence 
of  what  has  been  termed  "  a  fleet  in  being"  will  be  such 
a  deterrent  to  the  invasion  of  our  shores  that  no  Power 
will  enter  upon  such  an  enterprise  while  the  menace 
remains.  A  temporary  disaster  to  our  fleet  would  not 
lay  us  open  to  invasion,  because  the  chances  of  com- 
munications being  interrupted  would  be  sufficient  to 
scare  the  foe  from  the  enterprise.  In  the  Chinese 
war  the  Japanese  invaded  Korea  without  waiting  to 
secure  that  definite  command  of  the  waters  which  the 
purists  demand  in  the  first  instance.  Their  confidence 
was  justified,  and  they  obtained  later  what  they  should 
have  had  at  the  outset.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent war  they  did  not  hesitate  to  embark  their  troops 
though  interruption  was  still  possible.  That  they  ran 
a  risk  is  shown  by  the  anxiety  which  the  appearance  of 
the  ships  from  Vladivostok  created,  but  their  rashness, 
if  rashness  it  was,  was  again  justified.  The  raid  on 
their  ocean  roads  was  thrust  aside,  the  flow  of  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  was  unchecked.  In  other 
words  the  menace  of  the  "  fleet  in  being  "  was  not 
sufficient  to  paralyse  the  energy  and  determination  of 
leaders  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  an  advan- 
tage on  shore.  According  to  theory  the  game  should 
have  been  quite  differently  played.  The  waters  should 
have  been  swept  clear  of  Russian  ships  before  the  first 
transports  sailed.  The  chancesof  any  interruption  should 
have  completely  vanished  before  the  columns  that  have 
invaded  Korea  and  Manchuria  could  have  been  set  in 
motion.  But  in  practice  events  have  marched  in  quite 
another  way,  as  they  have  often  a  tiresome  way  of  doing. 
The  Russian  admiral  was  caught  napping  and  the 
orthodox  opening  of  the  drama  made  way  for  an 
incident  quite  unrehearsed.  The  events  which  we  are 
waiting  for  may  develop  too  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  dovetail  in  with  theory.  We  may  behold  an  over- 
sea war  carried  through  in  spite  of  menaces  and  risks 
to  communications.  We  shall  very  likely  again  see  "a 
fleet  in  being  "  but  not  therefore  asserting  decisive  in- 
fluence on  strategy.  On  the  other  hand  a  complete 
Japanese  victory  might  sweep  the  Far  Eastern  seas 
clear  of  Russian  ships.  The  last  hope  of  ultimate 
Russian  success  might  disappear  with  them,  and  the 
security  of  the  invader's  communications  become  un- 
challengeable. In  that  case  they  will  assert  their  ex- 
cellence over  the  enemy's  communications  remorselessly, 
and  however  long  the  war  may  drag  on  its  eventual 
result  will  be  certain.  Some  uneasiness  and  misgiving 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  examine  our  conditions  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  gained.  A  successful  invasion 
will  have  been  carried  on  without  let  or  hindrance  by  a 
nation  which  at  the  outset  was  not  predominant  at  sea. 
The  security  of  naval  defence  will  have  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting,  and  our  interest  in  the  war  will 
suddenly  have  become  self-interest. 


MR.  LONG'S  TASK. 

THE  Irish  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  was  mere  waste  of  time.  Everybody 
knew  before  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  a  Home  Ruler, 
and  nobody  knew  at  its  close  exactly  why  Mr. 
Wyndham's  resignation  had  been  accepted,  or  why 
the  Government,  if  sufficiently  satisfied  with  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  to  retain  him  as  Under-Secretary, 
should  have  weakened  his  position  by  a  public  censure. 
We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  these  personal 
controversies,  on  which  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion.  Mr.  William  O'Brien  was  perfectly  right 
when  he  said  that  the  motion  before  the  House  was 
simply  part  of  an  English  party  game  which  could  do 
no  good  to  Ireland.  This  salutary  frankness  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  seemed  to  annoy  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  had  shown  marked  anxiety 
to  pose  as  the  friend  of  Ireland,  though  his  description 
of  Home  Rule  as  a  scarecrow  erected  by  the  Con- 
servatives was  not  particularly  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Redmond's  followers. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  understood  that  Dublin  Castle  is 
no  longer  managed  by  a  triumvirate  whose  right  hand 
did  not  know  what  its  left  was  doing,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Long  has  shown  no  hesitation  in  not  only  taking  full 
responsibility  for  the  action  of  his  subordinates,  but 
making  sure  that  they  act  in  a  way  which  he  can 
approve.  He  is  faced  by  a  serious  agrarian  problem 
in  the  West,  which  some  Nationalists  may  try  to  con- 
vert into  a  very  troublesome  question.  For  five  or  six 
years  the  local  branches  of  the  United  Irish  League 
have  carefully  conducted  a  movement  against  the  re- 
tention of  land  by  graziers,  but  during  the  last  month 
or  so  the  agitators  have  been  more  active.  Mr. 
Dillon  knows  far  too  much  about  agrarian  outrages 
to  have  been  serious  in  his  wild  statement  that 
they  are  being  manufactured  by  the  police,  for 
it  is  indisputable  that  sporadic  attempts  are 
being  made  to  throw  Connaught  back  into  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  'eighties.  The  situation  is 
extremely  difficult.  A  large  population  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  is  living  upon  uneconomic  holdings,  while 
great  tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  cattle.  The 
graziers  are  capitalists  in  a  small  way  :  they  give  little 
employment  to  labour,  but  their  business  is  one  of  the 
few  thriving  Irish  industries,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole.  A  grazier 
is  the  most  profitable  tenant  that  the  Western  landlord 
can  find  :  he  holds  the  land  under  an  ordinary 
contract  for  eleven  months  at  a  time,  his  rent 
is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement,  not  a  sum  arbi- 
trarily fixed  by  the  Land  Commission,  and  it  is 
regularly  paid.  In  the  case  of  evicted  farms  which  the 
landlord  is  not  prepared  himself  to  work,  a  big  grazier 
is  the  only  person  who  will  undertake  the  tenancy. 
Landlords  have  been  much  harried  by  legislation,  but 
it  cannot  be  seriously  proposed  that  they  should  be  for- 
bidden to  let  untenanted  land  to  one  class  of  farmers 
on  the  ground  that  a  less  satisfactory  class  would 
prefer  to  secure  it.  There  is  much  humbug  in  the 
agitation  :  a  Western  priest  who  presumably  knew  his 
men  declared  the  other  day  that  any  of  the  agitators  in 
his  district  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  become  a 
grazier  if  he  happened  to  have  any  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Western  land  question — which  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  the  general  question  of  Irish  land,  though 
the  Nationalists  purposely  confuse  them — cannot  be 
settled  so  long  as  a  large  population,  willing  to  work, 
is  confined  to  poor  and  scanty  holdings  which  cannot 
produce  enough  to  support  the  occupiers.  Further, 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903,  with  its  very  excep- 
tional provisions  for  expending  public  money,  cannot 
be  justified  if  under  it  no  attempt  is  made  to  amend  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  life  in  Connaught.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  the  moment. 
But  oddly  enough  the  authorities  have  made  no 
i  definite  attempt  to  ascertain  how  many  occupiers 
are  living  on  uneconomic  holdings,  how  much  land 
— at  present  untenanted — can  be  secured  by  purchase 
under  the  Act,  or  what  enlargements  in  each  case 
will  convert  an  uneconomic  into  a  profitable  small 
!  holding.     Indubitably  the  land  cannot  support  the 
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population  that  squatted  upon  it  before  the  (ircat 
Famine,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  wc  must  look 
to  the  development  of  cottage  industries,  and  to  a 
revival  of  Irish  manufactures,  rather  than  to  the  mere 
division  of  land  among-  applicants  who  can  at  best 
farm  only  on  the  smallest  scale,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  a 
general  improvement.  Meanwhile  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  (on  which  the  amateur  and  the  partisan 
have  perhaps  too  much  voice)  and  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners have  been  making  piecemeal  experi- 
ments as  estates  fall  into  their  hands.  Naturally 
the  cultivators  are  in  a  ferment  ;  they  see  estates 
coming  into  the  market,  and  every  man  is  deter- 
mined to  get  immediately  what  he  can.  The  ir- 
reconcilables  are  trying  to  persuade  tenants  to  offer 
absurdly  low  prices,  and  thus  many  owners  of  agricul- 
tural property,  partly  let  under  the  Acts  for  tillage  and 
partly  under  private  contract  for  pasture,  cannot  sell, 
however  willing  they  may  be,  because  the  judicial 
tenants  believing  the  game  to  be  in  their  hands  will  not 
make  a  reasonable  offer  for  their  own  holdings.  The 
problem  needs  careful  detailed  inquiry,  co-ordination  of 
the  agencies  entrusted  with  public  funds,  and  adequate 
protection  of  individuals  who  are  merely  exercising  the 
ordinary  right  of  making  their  livelihood  out  of  land 
which  their  neighbours  covet.  Mr.  Long  has  a  great 
opportunity  of  showing  himself  alive  to  real  economic 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  declining  to  let  agrarian 
terrorism  succeed. 

"  Coercion"  and  "conciliation"  are  little  better  than 
Parliamentary  phrases.  "  Coercion  "  generally  means 
the  enforcement  of  ordinary  rights  by  special  measures 
in  districts  in  which  juries  will  not  or  dare  not  do  their 
duty.  Of  conciliation  in  its  true  sense  we  have  always 
been  firm  advocates.  The  evil  results  of  confiscations 
and  oppressive  laws  in  the  past  give  Ireland  a  claim  to 
exceptional  legislation,  and  the  policy  which  has  created 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  removing'  the  hopeless  deadlock 
between  landlord  and  tenant  by  turning  the  latter  into 
a  proprietor  on  terms  fair  to  the  former,  makes  a 
record  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  entitled  to  look  with 
every  satisfaction.  Further,  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  local  government  which  is  interest- 
ing the  Irish  people  in  the  management  of  their 
own  public  business  was  a  necessary  measure,  and 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  experiment  is  a  failure 
because  the  new  bodies  have  kicked  up  their  heels 
absurdly  at  times  in  the  new  delight  of  speaking  with 
what  seems  to  be  authority  in  places  previously  con- 
trolled by  the  conservative  decorum  of  the  grand 
juries.  Nor  can  anyone  protest  on  principle  against 
the  leavening  of  official  bodies  with  a  popular  element, 
although  a  few  of  the  new  justices  of  the  peace,  much 
admired  in  their  own  districts  for  eloquent  patriotism, 
are  not  offensively  notorious  for  either  honesty  or 
temperance.  There  is  inevitably  some  friction  between 
Nationalist  local  councils  and  the  central  administra- 
tion, but  in  most  cases  the  former  have  sense  enough 
to  see  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  con- 
ceivable inducement  to  harass  the  ratepayers'  repre- 
sentatives. 

But  "  conciliation  "  has  also  another  meaning  in 
Ireland;  and  many  of  those  who.  clamour  for  the 
blessed  word  mean  simply  and  solely  condonation  of 
offences  against  the  law.  It  may  be,  for  instance, 
"  conciliatory  "  to  allow  members  of  Parliament  to  talk 
sedition,  and  permit  meetings  of  excited  peasants  to 
listen  to  denunciation  of  unpopular  neighbours  ;  to 
snub  resident  magistrates  when  in  the  course  of  their 
duty  they  report  occurrences  which  prove  that  the 
agrarian  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived,  or  to  be  deaf 
to  warnings  of  coming  disturbance  until  the  village 
ruffian  grows  bold  with  impunity  and  at  last  a  district 
has  to  be  occupied  in  force  by  the  constabulary.  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  when  Chief  Secretary  was  neither 
deterred  from  enforcing  respect  for  law  by  his  resolution 
to  pass  remedial  measures,  nor  induced  to  neglect  genuine 
grievances  because  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  bv 
the  repression  of  disturbance.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  secret  of  combining  sympathetic  administration 
with  the  strict  maintenance  of  public  order  has  been 
really  lost.  Mr.  Wyndham  perhaps  understood  it  far 
better  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  but  both  sides  of 


the  system  must  be  worked  continuously  together,  and 
a  see-saw  policy  is  useless.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Long, 
who  comes  into  an  uncomfortable  inheritance,  will 
not  be  induced  by  those  influences  which  have  never 
advocated  any  constructive  measure  to  consider  that 
Government  has  none  but  police  functions :  we  are 
confident  that  he  will  not  neglect  obvious  duties  from 
fear  of  parliamentary  criticism. 

Several  important  questions  now  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  It  has  often  happened  that 
when  conditions  are  ignored  because  not  ripe  for  legis- 
lation, nothing  is  done  until  they  are  rotten.  Rural 
labourers  and  town  tenants  have  real  grievances.  Both 
of  these  causes  have  been  reluctantly  taken  up  by  the 
Nationalist  party — which  is  essentially  bourgeois  in 
composition — but  will  be  presented  extravagantly.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  be  ignored.  With 
I  great  skill  Parnell— helpless  to  raise  a  Home  Rule 
agitation  without  the  farmers'  aid — enlisted  the  Irish 
masses  to  fight  a  battle  which  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial gain  only  to  one  section.  The  towns  are  still 
full  of  rack-rented  slums  and  the  labourers  are  paying 
for  their  folly  in  attacking  the  gentry  by  finding  no 
place  for  themselves  in  an  Ireland  which  the  farmers 
control. 


THE   PUBLIC-HOUSE  TRUST. 

TF  one  is  neither  publican  nor  teetotaler,  the  progress 
■*■  of  the  Public-House  Central  Trust  Association  is  a 
matter  for  sympathetic  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  experiments  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who 
drink  too  much,  and  yet  it  adopts  the  view  that  it  is 
quite  natural  for  the  majority  to  resent  being  driven 
into  teetotalism.  The  fourth  annual  report  shows  the 
manner  in  which  this  via  media  is  working-  and  it 
seems  in  many  respects  very  encouraging,  though  it 
does  not  make  way  so  rapidly  as  could  be  wished.  But 
it  is  sound,  and  England  can  take  the  credit  of  having- 
started  an  original  idea  which  is  being  copied  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  our  colonies,  whose  associations 
are  in  communication  with  the  central  association  in 
London.  The  founder  of  the  movement,  as  is  well 
known,  was  Lord  Grey,  who  has  been  the  president  of 
the  association  since  its  institution,  but  has  now 
resigned  on  his  appointment  as  Governor  -  General 
of  Canada.  Lord  Lytton  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place  ;  and  though  Lord  Grey's  policy  can 
hardly  have  a  representative  of  greater  energy  and 
enthusiasm  than  himself,  Lord  Lytton's  knowledge  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  licensing  laws  and  his 
zeal  for  reform  make  him  an  admirable  successor  to 
Lord  Grey.  One  element  of  strength  in  the  associa- 
tion's work  is  that  it  appeals  to  a  feeling  which  is 
traditionally  strong  amongst  country  gentlemen.  They 
do  not  care  greatly  that  the  countryman  should  be  a 
teetotaler,  in  fact  they  have  considerable  sympathy  with 
the  objections  of  the  countryman  himself  to  being  a 
teetotaler.  But  they  know  and  regret,  in  a  man-of- 
the-world  way,  that  the  villagers  spend  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  their  income  in  drink  than  is  good 
for  them  either  economically  or  physically.  They  see 
that  the  village  public-house  is  by  no  means  an  ideal 
institution  for  the  social  and  recreative  service  of  the 
working-men,  and  the  association's  methods  seem  to 
them  to  go  in  the  direction  that  is  wanted  for  improve- 
ment. The  report  gives  a  list  of  owners  of  licensed 
houses  who  have  leased  or  rented  them  to  trust  com- 
panies and  amongst  them  are  many  of  the  class  just 
mentioned.  They  know  more  about  the  aims  of  the 
association  than  the  working-men,  who  would  be 
the  greatest  gainers  by  the  new  style  of  public- 
house  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  landowners  and  others 
who  may  possess  public-houses,  and  may  wish  to 
place  them  under  disinterested  management,  should 
also  know  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  apply 
to  the  secretary  of  their  local  trust  company. 
Where  building  estates  are  being  developed,  property 
owners,  who  contemplate  that  a  public-house  of  some 
sort  will  be  a  necessity  to  the  locality,  may  give  the 
preference  of  a  site  to  a  trust  company  and  thus 
prevent  the  almost  certain  establishment  of  a  tied 
house. 
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We  cannot  say  however  that  the  assistance  of  the  | 
benches  of  licensing-  magistrates  has  been  demonstra- 
lively  given  ;  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  at  the  | 
recent  licensing  sessions,  the  first  held  under  the  new  | 
Act,  only  five  licences  have  been  granted  to  trust  com-  j 
panies.  This  is  a  very  meagre  result  and  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  Act  itself,  which  in  fact  gives  facilities 
to  the  trust  system  which  it  had  not  before  possessed. 
It  would  have  been  useful  to  learn  if  these  five  grants 
were  the  only  applications  made  or  what  proportion 
they  represent  to  such  applications.  At  present  there 
are  one  hundred  and  seventy  public-houses  owned  by 
trusts  ;  and  this  implies  a  more  rapid  annual  acquisition 
since  1901,  when  the  association  was  started,  than  can 
be  maintained,  if  the  grants  for  1905  are  any  indica- 
tion. There  were  very  probably  many  more  oppor- 
tunities in  the  earlier  years  of  obtaining  control  of 
public-houses  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether 
the  narrowing  of  this  field  accounts  for  the  paucity 
of  new  licences.  Possibly  the  association  will  not  be 
able  to  make  any  great  inroad  into  the  present  system 
of  public-houses  conducted  purely  for  profit.  We  should 
not  expect  it  merely  as  a  voluntary  association  to  prove 
a  serious  rival  of  the  brewing  interest  and  its  tied 
houses.  It  may  more  reasonably  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment  upon  which,  if  successful,  may  be  based 
operations  of  a  larger  character  in  which  the  munici- 
palities or  the  state  may  take  the  place  of  the  associa- 
tion. Where  they  have  been  established,  public-houses 
of  the  new  style  have  justified  themselves  on  the  moral 
and  social  side.  They  can  be  carried  on  profitably  ; 
they  can  attract  customers  without  making  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  their  chief  feature.  The  report  speaks 
with  satisfaction  of  the  managers  who,  having  no  in- 
ducement of  extra  gain  to  push  intoxicants,  have  con- 
ducted their  houses  on  the  lines  intended  by  the  com- 
panies. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  while  working- 
men  will  not  submit  to  be  deprived  of  all  facilities  for 
obtaining  drink,  they  have  no  objection  to  an  establish- 
ment where  drink  is  not  the  only  refreshment  provided. 
At  Keyham,  where  Sir  John  Jackson  employed  over 
three  thousand  workmen,  it  was  attempted  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  drink  on  the  spot.  This  restriction  made 
the  men  more  determined  to  please  themselves,  as  any- 
body of  men  would,  though  teetotalers  never  seem  to 
appreciate  this  trait  of  human  nature.  A  canteen  had 
to  be  started  and  the  men  drank  less.  Ultimately  a 
trust  was  granted  a  licence.  Sir  John  Jackson  said  his 
impression  was  that  if  they  said  a  man  should  not 
have  a  glass  of  beer,  he  made  a  point  of  going  out 
to  get  it  ;  and  he  instanced  the  case  of  the  men  at 
the  Manchester  Canal  works,  who  burrowed  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  high  road  in  order 
to  obtain  the  drink  brought  to  them  during  the  night. 

The  trust  company  provides  a  model  for  the  public- 
<  house  of  the  future,  and  it  is  also  without  doubt 
affecting  the  conduct  of  the  prevalent  type  of  public- 
house  in  the  present.  It  will  contribute  much  useful 
•guidance,  information,  and  assistance  to  magistrates 
in  administering  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904.  Magis- 
trates may  hand  over  to  it  an  ordinary  licence  on 
condition  of  paying  compensation  ;  it  may  be  able 
to  show  them  that  they  have  power  to  secure  disin- 
terested management  in  all  new  public-houses,  and 
thus  prevent  the  extension  of  the  tied-house  system 
in  new  districts.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  Act 
can  undoubtedly,  as  the  report  says,  be  made  to  serve 
the  cause  of  temperance  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Public-House  Trust  is  capable  of  being  utilised.  It  can 
do  much,  even  though  it  is  only  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation depending  on  subscriptions  for  its  efficiency 
and  compelled  to  make  appeals  for  help,  as  all  such 
bodies  are  compelled  to  do.  Of  itself  it  will  not 
supersede  the  existing  public-house,  but  it  will  esta- 
blish the  feasibility  of  public-houses  being  owned  by  the 
state  or  municipality  and  managed  by  their  own  ser- 
vants who,  like  the  trust  companies'  managers,  have  no 
interest  to  increase  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  With 
a  proper  scheme  of  compensation  for  all  existing 
interests,  such  as  has  been  set  by  the  last  Licensing 
Act,  we  should  expect  there  would  be  less  opposition 
from  the  brewers  and  publicans  than  from  the  tee- 
totalers. The  latter  are  either  prohibitionists  or  they 
arc  local  optionists,  and  quite  certainly  they  cannot  be 


allowed  to  have  their  way  of  managing  the  matter. 
Probably,  as  they  cannot,  they  will  hinder  the  public- 
house  association,  or  any  other  body  who  brings  rational 
views  to  bear  on  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  human 
animal  with  the  alcoholic  drinks  he  desires. 


THE  CITY. 

'T^HE  record  of  dulness  throughout  the  markets  is 
J-  becoming  monotonous.  The  average  man  is  by 
nature  a  ' '  bull "  ;  even  though  he  be  a  solid  investor  and 
not  a  speculator!  and  such  details  as  "differences  "  and 
"  contango  rates  "  are  of  minor  importance  ;  yet  it  is  poor 
reading  that  a  financial  writer  can  place  before  him,  for 
even  the  investor  is  a  cheerier  person  when  his  invest- 
ments are  rising  in  value.  The  past  week  has  been 
unfortunately  one  of  great  anxiety  in  almost  even- 
section  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  political  situation 
appeared  to  have  assumed  an  acute  stage  on  Monday 
and  the  leading  article  in  the  "Times"  did  much 
towards  creating  a  scare  which  only  wanted  a  little 
more  to  end  in  panic.  It  may  be  wondered  why  sober 
business  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  seriously 
affected  by  the  article  to  which  we  refer,  but  the  truth 
is  that  it  caught  the  Exchange  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  most  susceptible  to  alarm.  The  steady  liquidation 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  several  days  was  traced 
to  a  broker  who,  it  became  known,  was  heavily 
involved.  What  was  actually  known  plus  the  result 
of  imagination  effectually  prepared  the  minds  of 
jobbers  and  brokers  for  any  rumour,  however 
extravagant,  and  it  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
relatively  calm  attitude  of  the  Paris  Bourse  that  prices 
did  not  crumble  away  entirely.  The  official  statements 
which  have  since  been  given  out  as  to  the  actual  course 
of  events  in  French  waters  in  the  Far  East  did  much  to 
allay  nervousness,  but  until  pay-day  has  passed  off 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  rally  will  take  place  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  extent  of  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  default  of  the  member  to  which 
we  have  referred.  At  the  time  of  writing  sufficient  is 
known  however  to  place  the  deficiency  on  his  account 
at  ,£60,000  and  although  it  is  understood  that  the 
jobbers  chiefly  hit  are  firms  of  standing,  the  wide 
extent  of  the  defaulter's  operations  which  extended  to 
every  market  makes  it  impossible  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty that  other  smaller  firms  may  not  be  caught  in  the 
net.  We  are  informed  that  a  month  ago  the  defaulting- 
broker  was  worth  about  ,£60,000,  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  commitments  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact 
that  the  sum  of  ;£i  20,000  has  been  lost  in  differences 
during  this  short  period.  Unhappily  there  is  no 
legal  provision  which  prevents  an  agent  speculating 
i  on  his  own  account,  but,  however  the  law  may  stand, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  distinctly  im- 
moral action  of  a  stockbroker  in  having  a  large 
open  position  on  his  personal  account,  whilst  also 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  his  clients.  In  the  present 
instance  a  great  hardship  has  been  suffered  by  innocent 
persons  and  the  point  is  again  emphasised  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  by  investors  and 
speculators  alike  in  the  selection  of  a  stockbroker  :  a 
gambler  can  never  give  disinterested  advice. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  any  bright  spot  at  the 
moment  although  the  astute  bargain-hunter  with  a  long 
purse  has  doubtless  picked  up  many  stocks  which  with 
careful  nursing  will  yield  a  handsome  profit  eventually. 
The  ordinary  investor  is  for  the  moment  quite  out  of 
the  market  and  the  speculator  is  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  which,  failing  any  seriousvpolitical 
complications,  might  prove  advantageous — his  sole 
object  is  to  provide  the  heavy  differences  which  fall 
due  on  the  closing  account.  The  American  railroad 
market  which  is  more  directly  responsible  for  the 
present  embarrassment  is  still  the  chief  centre  of 
interest,  for  mines  are  out  of  fashion,  industrial 
stocks  languish,  and  until  the  political  situation 
becomes  clearer  the  gilt-edged  market  will  cer- 
tainly not  recover.  And  although  the  schemes  and 
counter-schemes  of  the  American  railroad  market 
continue  to  promote  violent  movements  the  solid 
prosperity  of  the  country  becomes  more  apparent. 
The  latest  Government  report  as  to  the  state  of  winter 
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wheat  upon  the  yield  of  which  so  much  of  the  trans- 
continental traffics  in  the  wheat-carrying  lines  depend,  is 
evidence  that  the  United  States  may  have  a"  banner" 
year  as  it  is  termed.  The  figures  to  hand  issued  on 
10  May  in  New  York  show  that  the  area  remaining' 
under  cultivation  amounts  to  2q, 723, 000  acres,  against 
27,084,000  acres  at  the  same  time  last  year,  whilst  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  is  92*5  against  j(->'$  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  ;  the  yield  is  estimated  at  100,000,000 
bushels  over  last  year's  figures.  It  is  quite  true  that 
during"  the  current  month  a  poor  rainfall  may  seriously 
diminish  the  yield,  but  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
result  must  be  largely  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  if  this 
be  so  the  price  of  Union  Pacifies — already  earning 
about  14  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock — and  Southern 
Pacifies  should  substantially  improve.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  reported  to  show  a  slight  falling 
off,  in  so  far  as  the  stocks  remaining  in  hand  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  past  few  weeks,  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  consumption  to  advance 
in  the  same  ratio  as  production  after  a  certain  point  has 
been  reached.  The  importance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  our  stock  markets  lies  not 
so  much  because  the  British  public  will  directly  benefit 
from  a  participation  in  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
American  railroad  stocks — for  speaking  broadly  the 
British  public  is  not  in  the  market — but  happening  as 
it  may,  should  the  present  conditions  continue  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  throughout,  the  recovery 
in  this  particular  market  may  quite  possibly  become 
the  tonic  necessary  to  a  general  revival  ;  in  other  words 
it  will  be  a  reflex  action  if  it  comes. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  Witwatersrand  for  the 
month  of  April  is  announced  at  385,394  ounces  fine  gold 
against  385,575  ounces  for  March  and  297,470  ounces 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  1904.  The  outside 
districts  show  13,772  ounces  against  14,248  ounces 
for  the  previous  month,  and  the  net  result  on 
the  totals  is  therefore  a  decrease  of  657  ounces. 
The  slight  falling  off  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  one  working  day  less  and  the  Easter 
holidays  would  also  account  for  a  proportion  of  the 
decrease.  The  real  test  is  of  course  the  comparison 
with  the  figures  of  last  year  and  viewed  in  this  light  the 
result  must  be  considered  satisfactory.  Whilst  mines 
are  out  of  fashion  however  and  the  magnates  sulk, 
figures  count  for  little,  but  one  of  these  days  it  will  be 
realised  that  an  addition  of  nearly  if  million  of 
pounds  sterling  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold,  month  by 
month,  nearly  all  of  which  comes  to  this  country,  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  It  is  immaterial  how  much  the 
gold  costs  to  produce  except  from  the  shareholder's 
point  of  view — and  with  rare  exceptions  working  costs 
are  being  lowered— the  important  factor  is  that  so 
much  more  hard  metal  is  in  existence  upon  which 
credit  is  built  up  and  new  business  is  created. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HAND-IN-HAND. 

*T"HE  208th,  and  last,  annual  report  of  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  Insurance  Society  suggests  a  variety  of 
thoughts,  among  which  regret  is  the  most  prominent. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  business  of  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  has  been  sold  to  the  Commercial  Union,  with  the 
result  that  the  oldest  of  British  insurance  companies 
passes  out  of  existence  and  the  strongest  of  British 
Life  offices  is  absorbed  by  a  company  which,  from  a  Life 
assurance  point  of  view,  is  altogether  inferior.  One 
principal  reason  for  the  sale  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  was 
the  determination  of  the  Tariff  Fire  offices  that  Fire  in- 
surance should  not  be  sold  on  such  favourable  terms  as 
a  mutual  office  is  able  to  provide.  In  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  of  Fire  insurance  companies  policy- 
holders have  been  sacrificed,  and  one  of  the  finest 
British  insurance  companies  has  been  squeezed  out  of 
existence. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  directors  and 
the  recently  appointed  manager  would  have  felt  some 
pride  in  maintaining  the  separate  existence  of  such  a 
society  as  the  Hand-in-Hand.  It  was  quite  strong 
enough  to  have  fought  the  Tariff  Committee  on  the 
question  of  bonuses  to  holders  of  Fire  policies,  and  as  a 
Life  office  it  had  no  superior  and  few  equals.    It  is  true 


that  the  existing  policy-holders  in  both  the  Fire  and  Life 
departments  are  being  well  paid  for  the  sale  of  I  heir 
business.  It  seems  probable  that  the  results  will  be 
even  better  than  were  at  one  time  anticipated,  and  that 
each  Life  policy  for  ^"1,000  will  be  increased  by  some- 
thing like  j£l2$  as  the  result  of  the  sale.  If  the 
directors  and  the  manager  recommend  a  transaction 
that  offers  to  policy-holders  the  opportunity  of  realising 
the  accumulated  wealth  and  the  value  of  the  goodwill, 
which  have  been  inherited  from  the  past,  it  is  perhaps 
unlikely  that  sentiment  will  lead  to  a  refusal  of  the  offer  ; 
besides  which  organised  opposition  to  the  management 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange. 

While  admitting  that  the  welfare  of  existing  policy- 
holders should  be  the  principal  concern  of  the  directors 
of  an  insurance  company,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
a  transaction  as  the  sale  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  to  the 
Commercial  Union — the  transfer  of  the  superior  to  the 
inferior — is  distinctly  against  the  interests  of  insurance 
in  general.  Any  old  company  with  valuable  connexions 
could  sell  its  business  to  another  office  for  a  large  sum  : 
such  sales  have  been  frequent  in  recent  years  and  other 
similar  sales  are  rumoured  and  are  probable.  When  a 
relatively  weak  office  is  taken  over  by  a  strong  one  the 
transfer  may  be  beneficial  all  round,  but  in  the  present 
case  a  good  office  disappears  and  insurance  interests  as 
a  whole  suffer  in  consequence. 

The  Commercial  Union  has  never  been  recognised 
as  a  good  company  from  a  Life  assurance  point  of 
view.  It  is  of  course  quite  solvent  ;  but  its  bonus 
results  are  extremely  poor  and  its  policy  conditions 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  moreover  difficult  to  see 
how  its  Life  department  can  be  made  successful.  The 
shareholders  may  decide  to  give  more  than  the  present 
80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  to  the  policy-holders.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  directors  may  continue  to  new 
policy-holders  the  rate  of  bonus  given  under  Hand-in- 
Hand  policies,  but  if  so  it  seems  necessary  to  make  the 
existing  participating  policy-holders  in  the  Commercial 
Union  take  even  worse  results  than  now.  From  no 
point  of  view  can  the  Commercial  Union  be  considered 
attractive  ;  it  has  many  departments,  more  or  less 
independent  of  one  another,  controlled  by  the  managers 
of  absorbed  companies  ;  but  unless  the  circumstances 
prevailing  at  the  Commercial  Union  are  pleasanter 
than  those  which  generally  exist  in  similar  cases 
harmonious  co-operation  for  the  welfare  of  the  business 
is  likely  to  be  lacking. 

The  report  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  accentuates  the 
regret  for  its  disappearance.  The  volume  of  new  business 
is  larger  than  ever  before,  the  new  assurances  in  the  Life 
department  exceeding  ^1,000,000.  The  Life  expenses 
were  at  the  economical  rate  of  11^  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  while  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon 
the  funds  exceeded  by  2  per  cent,  the  rate  assumed  in 
valuing  the  liabilities.'  In  the  Fire  department  there  was 
a  profit  of  ,£43,000  out  of  a  premium  income  of 
,£137,000.  These  facts,  in  conjunction  with  the  state- 
ments of  liability  and  surplus,  reveal  a  condition  of  ex- 
ceptional prosperity.  Vet  the  Hand-in-Hand  disappears. 


THE  CHANTREY  PURCHASES. 

THOSE  professionally  silly  people  who  a  year  ago  were 
full  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  Chantrey  bequest  are  this  year 
full  of  the  great  change  that  has  been  effected,  and  are 
solemnly  congratulating  one  another  and  the  Academy 
on  a  "  wise  concession  to  public  feeling  ". 

If  this  order  of  mind  ever  dealt  or  could  deal  with 
real  values  instead  of  the  false  coinage  of  thought  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  ask  them  to  translate  this 
phrase.  If  "  public  feeling  "  in  this  business  had  any 
value  it  lay  in  the  demand  that  the  Chantrey  bequest 
should  be  administered,  as  it  was  instituted,  in  the 
interests  of  art.  Do  they  then  mean  that  the  Academy 
has  this  year  made  a  concession  to  art  and  that  it  is 
"  wise  "  to  do  this  occasionally  under  coercion  ?  And  if 
that  is  what  is  meant  how  strange  a  light  they  throw 
on  the  objects  to  which  the  Academy  is  regularly 
devoted,  but  in  its  wisdom  occasionally  diverges  from  ! 

If  an  auditor  were  to  report  on  the  accounts  of  a 
public  company  to  the  following  effect,  "A  good  deal 
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of  public  feeling-  has  been  expressed  at  the  loose  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  of  this  company  have  been 
kept  ;  we  are  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  directors  on  having  made  several  important  con- 
cessions to  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  the  past  year", 
it  is  improbable  that  the  shareholders  would  be  satis- 
fied. If  a  critic,  reviewing  a  history,  were  to  write, 
"The  author  in  his  narrative  has,  in  deference  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  readers,  made  more  than  one 
concession  to  historical  truth  ",  what  would  be  thought 
of  the  historian  and  the  critic  ?  Or  imagine  the  eulogy  of 
a  statesman  thus  conceived,  "Firm  as  he  was  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  leading  principles  he  had  laid  down  for 
himself,  we  can  recall  instances  in  his  career  of  those 
concessions  to  honesty  and  rectitude  which  have  their 
value  in  enlisting  popular  sympathy  "  ! 

If  all  this  sounds  ridiculous,  why  does  it  not  sound 
ridiculous  and  insulting  to  congratulate  the  Academy  on 
making  a  concession  to  justice  and  to  art  ?  Evidently 
because  no  one  considers  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
Academy  is  to  promote  fine  art  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  frankly  accepted  that  what  the  Academy 
promotes  is  its  own  interests,  and  that  these  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  art.  It  is  not  in  the  sphere  of 
art  that  "concession"  is  a  tolerable  idea,  it  is  only  in 
the  sphere  of  conflicting  interests.  The  President  of 
the  Chantrey  Committee  was  rather  shocked  that  any- 
one should  suggest  that  the  action  of  the  Academy  in 
the  Chantrey  business  had  been  "interested".  But 
clearly  everyone  else  takes  that  for  granted,  and  the 
buying  of  a  good  picture,  or  the  going  outside  of  the 
Academy  exhibition  to  buy  a  picture  of  any  sort,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  noble  concession,  in  one  case  to  art 
as  a  purely  alien  matter,  in  the  other  case  to  the 
rival  interests  of  other  societies.  That  the  managers  of 
a  trust  formed  to  get  the  best  pictures  available  should 
do  this,  or  go  outside  the  exhibition  in  which  they 
are  personally  interested,  is  regarded  as  a  concession 
and  a  grace  wrung  from  them. 

Accepting,  then,  this  policy  of  the  occasional  conces- 
sion to  art  and  justice  as  what  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  Academy,  let  us  examine  the  concessions  more 
narrowly.  What  has  happened  is  as  follows.  After  a 
bitter  fight  on  the  Academy  Council,  the  compromise 
recommended  by  the  Committee  has  been  further  com- 
promised with.  Instead  of  a  committee  of  three, 
including  an  Associate,  a  committee  of  five  Academi- 
cians was  appointed,  presumably  to  report  to  the 
Council.  This  committee  paid  visits  to  such  other 
exhibitions  as  happened  to  be  open  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  Academy,  concluded  their  duties  to  English  art 
with  this  review,  and  spent  the  whole  sum  for  the  year 
after  the  established  fashion. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  administrative  "  con- 
cession "  !  It  is  so  far  to  the  good  that  five  men  did 
actually  go  round  such  exhibitions  as  happened  to  be 
open  in  one  week  of  the  year,  whereas  formerly  ten 
men  assumed  that  some  of  their  number  had  done  so. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
purchase.  The  chief  purchase  was  Charles  Furse's 
"  Return  from  the  Ride".  It  is  counted  for  virtue  and 
a  departure  from  precedent,  first,  that  this  is  a  good 
picture  ;  second,  that  it  is  not  in  the  current  Academy 
exhibition  and  is  the  work  of  a  deceased  artist.  This, 
then,  was  a  concession  to  art,  but  the  concession  ended 
there,  for  Furse  died  an  associate,  and  his  picture  was 
the  most  admired  work  in  the  Academy  two  years  ago. 
The  congratulation,  therefore,  implies  that  it  is  an 
extraordinary  event  for  the  Council  to  buy  a  good  instead 
of  a  bad  picture  from  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

This  concession  having  been  made  to  art,  it  remained 
to  make  some  concession  to  interests,  to  buy  something 
outside  the  Academy.  The  exploration  of  the  galleries 
has  resulted  in  two  purchases,  a  moonlight  view  of 
Toledo  by  Mr.  Harold  Speed  at  the  New  Gallery,  and 
the  drawing  of  a  python  and  peacock  by  Mr.  Alexander 
of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hard  on  either  of  these  artists,  but  I  confess  1  do  not 
see  the  point  of  either  purchase  except  as  a  demon- 
stration that  would  give  the  committee  an  air  of  virtue, 
and  allow  them  to  say  that  some  part  of  the  money  had 
been  spent  outside.  Mr.  Speed's  subject  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  places  in  the  world,  but  his  vision  is 
quite  common.    Mr.  Alexander  has  made  water-colour 


drawings  on  linen  that  had  a  certain  daintiness;  this 
1  huge  drawing  on  an  unpleasant  kind  of  brown  paper  is 
I  not  a  good  example  of  his  work,  and  brings  out  neither 
!  the  force  of  a  python  nor  the  beauty  of  a  peacock.  Could 
anything  be  much  more  at  random  than  these  two  shots  ? 
Will  anyone  pretend  that  these  are  the  artists  with  a 
first  claim  to  consideration  outside  of  the  Academy,  or 
that  to  buy  at  the  New  Gallery  an  artist  who  has 
the  sad  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  royal  portrait- 
painters  at  the  Academy  is  a  concession  at  all  ? 

The  remaining  purchases  were  made  in  the  Academy. 
One  is  a  landscape  by  Mr.  Aumonier  and  a  good 
example  of  his  work.  No  one  would  object  to  the 
purchase  of  an'  Aumonier  if  greater  matters  had  been 
attended  to,  but  why  should  a  second  picture  by 
Mr.  Aumonier  be  bought  while  painters  as  good  as  he 
and  painters  better  than  he  have  been  neglected  ?  As 
to  the  other  three  pictures,  the  Bundy,  the  Cadogan 
Cowper,  the  Harrison  Compton,  is  it  conceivable  that 
they  were  bought  as  the  finest  works  obtainable  ?  The 
utmost  that  could  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  show 
careful  imitative  study  in  some  degree.  If  it  were  the 
object  of  the  Chantrey  fund  to  give  marks  to  signs  of 
doubtful  promise  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  such 
purchases  ;  but  that  is  not  its  object.  The  pictures 
ought  to  be  such  as  will  justify  themselves  in  a  national 
collection.  To  take  one  case  only,  how  topsyturvey  a 
proceeding  it  is  to  represent  preraphaelitism  by  Mr. 
Cadogan  Cowper's  late  echo  in  a  collection  that  has  not 
a  single  example  of  the  real  Preraphaelites  !  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Windus,  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  are 
still  living,  and  they  see  remote  descendants  being 
searched  out  and  passed  in  before  them. 

Such  is  the  list  for  the  year,  and  it  opens  the  vista 
of  a  collection  not  of  masterpieces  but  of  the  old  type 
varied  by  "  concessions  ".  If  good  pictures  come  in, 
they  will  come  in  as  part  of  the  system  of  concessions, 
they  will  represent  a  rare  concession  to  art.  But 
about  most  of  the  pictures  the  puzzled  visitor  will  have 
to  ask,  What  was  this  a  concession  to  ?  The  reply 
will  be,  "  So-and-So  was  very  strong  on  encouraging 
preraphaelite  tendencies  in  the  young  ",  or  "  So- 
I  and-So  thought  it  was  time  for  such  and  such  a 
Society  to  have  a  turn",  or  "That  was  one  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Academy  of  the  year  that  had  some- 
thing in  it  ".  And  in  time  it  will  become  clear  that  a 
committee  of  one  exhibiting  society  is  not  the  proper 
purchasing  authority  for  the  nation's  pictures. 

Suppose  that  a  disinterested  authority  had  been  given 
the  disposal  of  the  money  this  year,  is  there  any  doubt 
as  to  what  would  have  been  done?  In  the  present 
year  there  was  one  artist  above  all  that  the  Chantrey 
purchasers  were  bound  to  consider.  It  was  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Academy  at  the  Chantrey  inquiry,  when 
the  excuses  for  not  having  obtained  a  Whistler  had 
been  proved  hollow,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
secure  one  if  the  price  were  not  beyond  the  means  of 
the  fund.  Very  well.  An  exhibition  of  Whistler's 
work  has  just  been  held,  and  there  were  pictures  there 
which  their  owners  were  willing  to  part  with  to  a 
national  collection  for  a  sum  within  the  means  of  the 
fund.  Was  any  attempt  at  all  made  to  discover  such  a 
picture  ?  And  is  it  not  something  more  than  absurd 
that  a  month  later  the  committee  should  hurry  to  the 
same  gallery  and  buy  a  nocturne  not  by  the  original 
master  of  these  effects,  but  by  Mr.  Harold  Speed  ? 

Another  event  pre-eminently  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  purchasers.  That  was  the  appearance  of  a  work  of 
real  talent  in  sculpture,  the  "  Lycidas  "  of  Mr.  Havard 
Thomas.  Think  of  some  of  the  pictures  they  have 
been  picking  up,  think  of  the  sorry  show  of  sculpture 
at  the  Tate,  and  then  think  of  this  statue,  tire  artistic- 
event  of  the  year  in  English  art.  By  a  piece  of  lawyer's 
J  muddle  the  Academy  is  debarred  from  purchasing  the 
I  wax  model  as  it  stands.  But  it  came  out  at  the 
Chantrey  inquiry  that  when  a  man  is  favoured  by  the 
Academy,  ways  and  means  are  found  of  casting  his 
model  in  bronze  and  buying  it  for  the  Chantrey  collec- 
tion. What  was  done  for  Mr.  Brock  ought  to  have 
been  done  for  Mr.  Thomas.  What  was  done  for  Mr. 
Thomas  was  to  turn  his  statue  out  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  money  that  should  be  husbanded  to  secure  works 
like  this  has  been  spent  in  picking  up  Bundys  and 
i  Speeds.  D.  S.  MacColl. 
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"SALOME." 

"  ^ALOME  "  has  a  strange  record.  Written  in  the 
^  French  language  by  an  Irishman,  it  would,  but 
for  the  Censor,  have  been  produced  in  England  by  a 
French  actress.  Produced  in  Germany,  after  many 
years,  and  there  acclaimed  a  masterpiece,  it  has  now 
found  a  way  back  into  England.  The  English  trans- 
lation of  it  was  performed  last  Wednesday  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  Bayswater.  This  was  not,  however,  a  wholly 
auspicious  vicissitude  for  it. 

No  blame  must  be  laid  on  the  translator,  who  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  caught  back  very  skilfully  into  English 
the  characteristic  cadences  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  had 
imported,  not  less  skilfully,  into  French.  The  mischief, 
for  me,  lay  in  the  quality  of  the  acting  and  of  the  stage- 
management  ;  and,  deeper,  it  lay  in  my  conviction  that 
not  even  the  best  acting  and  the  best  stage-manage- 
ment could  make  this  play  so  good  to  see  as  it  is  good 
to  read.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  "  Salome"  has 
less  dramatic  than  literary  fibre.  Mr.  Wilde  was  a 
born  dramatist — a  born  theatrist,  too.  Not  less  than 
in  his  handling  of  the  quick  and  complex  form  of 
modern  comedy,  there  was  mastery  in  his  handling  of 
this  slow  and  simple  form  of  tragedy — a  form  com- 
pounded, seemingly,  of  Sophocles  and  Maeterlinck  in 
even  proportions.  The  note  of  terror  in  "  Salome  "  is 
struck  well  in  the  opening  lines,  and  then  slowly  the 
play's  action  advances,  step  by  step,  to  the  foreknown 
crisis ;  and  it  is  mainly  through  this  very  slowness,  this 
constant  air  of  suspense,  that  the  play  yields  us  the 
tragic  thrill.  Kneeling  for  the  fulfilment  of  Herod's 
promise  to  give  her  anything  "  even  unto  the  half  of  his 
kingdom",  the  daughter  of  Herodias  says  slowly  "I 
desire  that  they  shall  straightway  bring  me  on  a  silver 
■charger" — "On  a  silver  charger?"  echoes  Herod,  and 
rallies  her  for  claiming  a  reward  of  such  little  compass, 
and  turns  to  his  courtiers  and  asks  them  if  she  is  not 
a  strange  girl,  and  turns  to  her  and  tells  her  that  she  is 
beautiful,  and  so  babbles  on,  all  unconscious  of  what 
impends.  By  such  tricks  of  "irony",  throughout, 
the  play  is  prolonged,  and  the  tragedy  of  its  theme  is 
deepened.  Certainly,  it  is  a  good  "  stage  play  "  so  far  as 
the  technique  of  its  author  is  concerned.  But,  for  all 
that,  it  is  not  a  good  play  for  the  stage.  It  is  too 
horrible  fordefinite  and  corporeal  presentment.  It  should 
be  seen  only  through  the  haze  of  our  imagination.  The 
bitter  triumph  of  Salome's  lust  for  John  the  Baptist,  as 
she  kneels  kissing  the  lips  of  the  severed  head,  is  a 
thing  that  we  can  read  of,  and  vaguely  picture  to  cur- 
selves,  with  no  more  than  the  thrill  of  horror  which 
tragedy  may  rightly  inflict  on  us.  But  when  we  see  the 
thing — when  we  have  it  illustrated  to  us  in  sharp  detail 
by  a  human  being — then  we  suffer  something  beyond 
the  rightful  tragic  thrill  :  we  suffer  qualms  of  physical 
disgust. 

The  right  kind  of  acting,  and  the  right  kind  of  stage- 
management,  could  not  save  us  from  such  qualms, 
but  could  certainly  mitigate  them.  And  it  was  just 
those  kinds  that  were  lacking  in  the  production  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre.  It  seems  to  me,  for  instance,  very 
obvious  that  the  severed  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
ought  not  to  be  very  obvious  to  the  audience.  Salome", 
when  she  receives  it  from  the  executioner,  ought  to 
Temain  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  in  as  dark  a  shadow 
as  can  possibly  be  thrown  on  her.  In  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  Salome  brought  the  head  briskly  down  to  the 
footlights,  and  in  that  glare  delivered  to  it  all  her  words 
and  kisses.  This  was  wrong,  not  merely  because  it 
intensified  our  physical  disgust,  but  also  because  it 
destroyed  all  our  illusion.  Even  though  we  looked 
away,  we  were  aware  that  this  was  not  the  head  of  the 
prophet,  but  simply  a  thing  of  painted  cardboard— a 
"  property  ",  prepared  with  much  labour  and  in- 
genuity. And  the  fact  that  we  knew  it  to  be  no 
more  than  this  did  not  make  us  one  whit  the 
less  uncomfortable.  Indeed,  an  unpleasant  thing 
that  proclaims  itself  a  "  fake  "  is  worse  than  an 
unpleasant  thing  that  illudes  us.  Cold  cardboard  lips 
kissed  passionately  by  a  young  lady,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  are  the  cold  real  lips  of  a  man  murdered  at 
her  behest,  are  really  a  more  horrid  spectacle  for  us 
than  they  would  be  if  we  believed  for  the  moment  that 
in  truth  Salome"  was  kissing  the  lips  of  John  the 


Baptist  .  .  .  "A  young  lady."  The  phrase  expresses 
just  what  was  wrong  in  the  acting  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre.  (The  dread  name  Bijou,  too,  is  almost 
equally  expressive.)  If  Salome  were  impersonated  by 
an  actress  of  mysterious  charm  and  force,  an  actress 
vibrating  with  as  much  sense  of  beauty  as  power  for 
horror,  then  might  Salome  make  us  nearly  forget  in  very 
awe  of  her  our  disgust.  Were  she,  as  once  she  was  to 
be,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  all  might  be  almost  well.  But 
the  actress  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  was  just  a  young  lady 
— a  clever  young  lady,  a  conscientious  and  promising 
young  lady,  whose  career  I  shall  watch  with  interest, 
but  who  never  for  one  moment  last  Wednesday  began 
to  become  Salome  or  began  to  cease  to  be  a  young 
lady.  And  so,  while  our  aesthetic  sense  of  awe  was 
unstirred,  our  sense  of  decorum  was  very  gravely 
offended.  To  think  that  a  young  English  lady  in  the 
twentieth  century  could  have  been  so  badly  brought  up 
as  to  behave  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  !  We  looked 
severely  at  her  mother.  Was  she  not  ashamed  ?  But 
no  ;  not  a  day  older  nor  a  degree  less  ladylike  than 
her  daughter,  Herodias  was  behaving  not  a  whit  less 
outrageously  on  her  own  account.  There  was  only 
one  thing  for  us  to  do  :  to  strike  them  both  off 
our  visiting-lists.  And  to  think  that  in  these  days  of 
enlightened  democracy  such  a  ruler  as  Herod  .... 
Steady,  my  pen  !  We  did  not  really  think  of  Herod  in 
relation  to  our  own  time.  Here  was  no  apparent 
young  English  gentleman  to  bemuse  us.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  Herod  himself,  incarnate  from  out  the  pages 
of  the  play — a  terrible  being,  half-dotard,  half-child, 
corrupt  with  all  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  yet 
not  without  certain  dark  remnants  of  intellect,  of 
dignity.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  ever  before 
seen  Mr.  Robert  Farquharson  (for  he  it  was)  ; 
and  this  is  strange,  inasmuch  as  he  is  evi- 
dently an  actor  of  great  experience.  Imagination, 
and  sense  of  character,  and  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
words  and  cadences,  may  inhere  in  the  breast  of  a 
tiro.  But  there  they  inhere  :  they  won't  come  out. 
Only  through  experience  can  they  be  expressed.  Mr. 
Farquharson's  performance  was  especially  laudable  in 
that  he  never  let  his  minute  expression  of  Herod's 
self  in  all  its  hideousness  interfere  with  his  musical 
delivery  of  the  elaborate  cadences.  He  performed  two 
tasks  in  perfect  fusion.  Passages  that  might  have 
been  merely  beautiful  he  made  dramatically  hideous, 
without  loss  of  their  beauty.  Passages  that  might  have 
been  merely  hideous  he  made  beautiful,  without  loss  of 
their  appropriateness.  Of  course  he  played  all  the 
other  people  off  the  stage,  figuratively.  Literally,  they 
remained  there,  I  regret  to  say. 

The  Mermaid  Society,  this  week,  has  been  perform- 
ing "The  Silent  Woman".  As  you  may  know,  this 
comedy  is  mainly  about  an  elaborate  practical  joke. 
I  am  not  so  pedantic  as  to  disapprove  of  practical 
jokes,  as  such,  in  real  life.  Even  a  dull  practical  joke 
gives  me  pleasure,  if  I  play  it  myself.  And  even  as 
victim  I  can  enjoy  a  practical  joke,  if  it  be  amusing  and 
harmless.  And,  with  that  reservation,  I  can  even 
enjoy  hearing  about  a  practical  joke  in  which  I 
figured  not  at  all,  if  it  was  played  on  somebody 
whom  I  know  well.  But  I  take  no  earthly  pleasure 
in  hearing  about  a  practical  joke  played  on  a 
perfect  stranger.  Such  a  joke  is  amusing  only 
if  one  can  recognise  its  aptness  to  the  victim,  and  can 
intimately  imagine  its  effect  on  him.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  always  rather  bored  by  a  play  of  which  such  a 
joke  is  the  mainspring.  The  joke  itself  may  be  quite 
ingenious,  quite  innocuous,  but  its  victim  would  have 
to  be  a  long-familiar  reality  to  me  before  I  could  enter 
into  the  fun  of  it.  When  Ben  Jonson  props  up  a 
dummy — "  Morose,  a  Gentleman  that  loves  no  Noise" 
— for  the  sole  purpose  that  a  practical  joke  shall  be 
played  on  it,  I  (as  owing  a  duty  to  my  readers)  sit 
the  play  out ;  but  smile  I  really  cannot  ;  and  indeed, 
as  the  joke  happens  to  be  a  barbarous  one,  even 
according  to  the  Elizabethan  standard,  I  should  be 
rather  ashamed  of  smiling  at  it.  It  might  be  more 
tolerable  to  me  if  I  could  suppose  that  Ben  Jonson 
himself  smiled  at  it.  I  do  feel  that  Shakespeare 
got  true  personal  glee  out  of  the  pranks  played  on 
Malvolio  ;  and  that  is  some  consolation,  at  any  rate. 
But  Ben  Jonson's  humour  was  ever  purely  intellectual. 
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Ben  Jonson  had  no  high  spirits.  I  shall  make  haste  to 
forget  "The  Silent  Woman".  And  so,  I  trust,  will 
our  very  admirable  Mermaid  Society. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

T\URING  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  heard 
-L'  many  orchestras  and  (perhaps  naturally)  many 
conductors.  Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious  ;  but 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  Wagner  concert  given  in 
the  Queen's  Hall  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  one — indeed,  several.  The  orchestra 
was  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  and  the  conductor  was 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.  Now,  I  have  recently  heard  the 
Colonne  orchestra  with  Colonne  as  conductor,  and  the 
Lamoureux  orchestra  with  Chevillard  as  conductor  ;  I 
have  heard  Weingartner  and  Strauss  conduct  ;  and 
after  making  my  mental  comparison  on  Thursday  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Wood  is  an  English- 
man. It  is  true  that  he  has  been  praised  in  the  almighty 
press,  and  that  the  average  person  who  loves 
music  passionately  speaks  of  him  respectfully  ;  but  if 
he  were  not  an  Englishman,  press  and  public  would  see 
as  clearly  as  I  do  that  his  superior  does  not  exist.  Not 
Mottl,  not  Weingartner,  is  a  better  all-round  man.  In 
some  things,  such  as  the  Fire-music  or  the  Ride  from 
"  The  Valkyrie  ",  Mottl  pulls  off  effects  which  Wood 
cannot  get — or  at  least  has  not  yet  in  my  hearing  got  ; 
and  of  course  Weingartner's  Fifth  symphony  of 
Beethoven  is  unapproachable  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
neither  Mottl  nor  Weingartner  can  come  near  Wood 
in  the  Tchaikovsky  Pathetic  symphony  and  a  host  of 
other  things.  Only  of  Richter  and  of  Wood  can  it  be 
said  that  they  do  all  things  well  and  some  so  magnifi- 
cently that  their  rendering  makes  every  other  rendering 
seem  by  comparison  tame. 

They  tell  me  that  owing  to  my  absence  from  London 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  in  what  used  to 
be  the  old  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  and  that  one  part 
has  dropped  the  other  part,  as  a  lizard  drops  its  tail. 
The  figure  is  so  far  good  that  when  a  lizard  drops  its 
tail  the  tail  makes  off  on  its  own  account  and  what 
becomes  of  it  no  man  knows  ;  and  the  Queen's  Hall 
orchestra  having  dropped  its  tail,  that  tail  is  also 
wriggling  about  on  its  own  account  and  what  will 
become  of  it  I,  at  least,  don't  know.  But  on  account 
of  having  no  tail — so  I  have  read  repeatedly  in  the 
London  press — the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  is  not  what 
it  was.  Perhaps  like  "  Punch  "  it  never  was.  But  I 
must  say  that  on  Thursday  if  I  noticed  any  difference 
at  all,  it  was  that  the  orchestra  was  better  than  when  I 
had  last  heard  it.  Perhaps  when  one  is  accustomed  to 
the  clumsiness,  uncouthness  and  ugly  tone  of  German 
orchestras,  and  the  machine-like  regularity  and  accuracy 
of  French  orchestras,  the  richness,  beauty  of  tone  and 
freedom  of  an  English  orchestra  seem  greater  than 
ever  ;  and  in  any  case  I  thought  the  other  day  that  I 
had  never  heard  finer  band-playing.  I  have  never 
heard  the  Huldigung's  March  more  delightfully  played. 
March,  of  course,  it  is  not ;  but  no  more  magnificent 
piece  of  music  exists.  The  opening,  so  sweet  and 
tender,  but  without  a  touch  of  the  nastiness  of  some  of 
"  Parsifal  "  or  the  later  ballet-music  of  "  Tannhauser  " 
is  far  more  genuinely  inspired  than  the  Kaisermarsch  ; 
and  the  rich  and  full  march  theme  is  Wagner  at  his 
best.  Mr.  Wood  got  every  inch  of  effect  out 
of  it.  The  Siegfried  idyll  came  off  magically  ; 
the  "  Rienzi  "  overture  was  as  noisy  as  Wagner 
himself  would  have  wished  in  1839;  the  delicate 
atmosphere  of  the  "  Lohengrin "  prelude  came  out 
perfectly  ;  and  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe 
the  rendering  of  the  Good  Friday  music  from 
"  Parsifal  ".  (The  reader  will  observe  that  I  am  grow- 
ing enthusiastic  ;  this  will  never  do  :  a  critic  must  be 
severe  or  he  is  no  better  than  the  beasts  that  perish.) 
The  Good  Friday  music  is  the  finest  part  of  "  Parsifal  " 
by  reason  of  its  fifth  theme  associated  with  the  picture 
of  flower-covered  meadow  ;  and  that  theme  was 
invented  by  Wagner  in  his  "Lohengrin"  period. 
Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  purity  and  spring- 
freshness  of  this  delicious  bit  of  melody  occurring  so 
abruptly  in  a  mass  of  sickly  sentimentality.    It  is  a 


pity  Wagner  had  not  a  hundred  other  such  motives  at 
his  elbow  to  substitute  for  the  disgusting  product  of  his 
bad  old  period. 

Not  having  heard  the  remainder  of  the  programme  I 
shall  refrain  from  saying  anything  about  it.     A  good 
deal  of  Wagner  is  all  very  well,  but  I  must  confess  that 
i  a  whole  afternoon  of  things  I  have  heard  a  thousand 
:  times  rather  bores  me.    Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that 
i  the  first  sensation  of  delicious  pleasure  wears  off,  and 
j  if  one  remains  the  final  impression  is  one  of  some  slight 
disappointment.    However,  the  public  appears  to  like 
these  one-composer  programmes,  for   here  we  have 
another   Wagner    concert   announced    and  another 
Tchaikovsky.     Well,  they  are  better  than  the  concerts 
of  our  youth  when  Cusins  used  to  conduct  and  we  got 
such  novelties  as  Haydn's  Surprise  symphony  at  least 
once  a  season.    Things  have  moved  and  not  a  little  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  and 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Newman. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  rather  over  a  year 
ago  I  wrote  here  about  the  pianola.  To  pass  an  evening 
in  Paris  recently  I  attended  a  pianola  concert.  Here 
is  the  programme  : — 

1.  Quatrieme  Concerto  pour  Piano      .       .  Rubinstein. 

Joue  au  Pianola.    La  partie  d'accompagnement  (re- 
duction d'orchestre)  sera  faite  surun  second  Pianola. 

2.  Valse  de  Romeo  et  Juliette     .       .       .  Gounod. 

Madame  Fournier  de  Noce.  Accompagnee  au  Pianola. 

3.  Rapsodie  Hongroise       ....  Popper. 

M.  Louis  Fournier.    Accompagne  au  Pianola. 
("  (a)  Le  Papillon  Grieg. 

4.  (b)  Etude  F.  Toledo. 

[  (c)  Galop  de  Concert     ....  Sauer. 

Joues  au  Pianola- Metrostyle.     Metrostyles  par  les 
Auteurs. 

I"  (a)  L'Anneau  d' Argent  ....  Chaminade. 
\  (b)  Serenade         .....  Tosti. 

Madame  Fournier  de  Noce.  Accompagnee  au  Pianola. 
C  (a)  Le  Cygne        .....  Saint-Saens. 

6.  \  (b)  Cantilene        .....  Goltermann. 
[  (c)  Papillons        .....  Popper. 

M.  Louis  Fournier.  'Accompagne  au  Pianola. 

7.  Suite  pour  deux  Pianos,  en  si  mineur, 

Op.  6  L.  Aubert. 

Joues  a  deux  Pianolas. 

The  concert  was  interesting  to  me  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  one  heard  the  enormous  number  of  diverse  effects 
the  instrument  is  capable  of  producing  and,  second, 
one  learnt  by  a  curious  negative  method  of  proof  the 
colour  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  by  a  serious  musician. 
The  players  were  not  so  good  as  others  I  have  heard 
and  the  music  did  not  come  off  with  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  effect  that  it  did  on  former  occasions.  That  is 
to  say,  the  pianola  is  a  genuine  musical  instrument  in 
proper  hands.  At  this  concert  everything  was  well 
enough  played,  but  there  was  something  wanting,  and 
that  that  something  can  be  got  out  of  the  pianola  I 
know.  John  F.  Runciman. 


OUR  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

7  E  do  not  know  whether  some  rhymes  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  are  still  remembered,  in  which 
he  slung,  not  a  polished  pebble  of  the  brook  but,  a 
chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  at  those  who  contented 
their  souls  with  watching  games.  Probably  they  are 
forgotten,  since  these  "sudden  scritches  of  the  jay" 
startle  more  than  they  impress.  And  Mr.  Kipling 
whirled  his  sling  with  such  characteristic  carelessness 
that  the  missile  sped  awry  and  smote  the  flannelled 
fool  and  muddied  oaf,  who,  though  not  perhaps  much 
damnified,  were  a  little  aggrieved,  and  stood  "  baconly 
agape  ",  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  at  such  an  attack 
from  such  a  quarter.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
admitted  that  the  person  aimed  at  was,  not  the  player 
but,  the  spectator.  The  slip  was  pardonable  enough, 
and  common  among  excitable  rhetoricians.  We  have 
heard  a  gentleman  (of  sorts)  say  to  another  "  I'll  kick 
you  down  the  blessed  stairs  "  and  have  recognised  that 
the  blessing  was  not  really  for  the  stairs  but  for  the 
man  about  to  descend.  A  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs 
is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe.  Determined  to  speak 
the  whole  evil  truth,  they  sometimes  say  a  trifle  more 
than  the  truth. 

But   was  not  Mr.   Kipling  a  little  rough    on  the 
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spectator  ?  We  conceive  that  the  gallery  lias  its  uses, 
that  "our  Mr.  Spectator",  if  he  left  the  tirm,  would 
leave  "  Humanity  Brothers  "  in  difficulties.  Grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  better  to  play  than  to 
look  on.  Many  of  us  cannot  play.  We  have  no  time, 
or  perhaps  we  have  been  driven  from  the  field  "  by 
diameter  and  derision  ".  Are  we  on  that  account  to 
slink  from  the  field  away?  If  we  did,  would  our 
absence  make  it  better  for  the  players  ?  It  is  a  common- 
place that  an  actor  prefers  a  house  all  paper  to  an 
empty  one  and  that  to  very  few  orators  is  it  given,  as 
to  Burke,  successfully  to  double  the  parts  of  dmner-bcll 
and  Demosthenes.  For  lack  of  an  audience,  Swift 
incurred  a  charge  of  irreverence.  The  "  dearly  beloved 
Roger"  story  proves  only  Swift's  conscientious  per- 
formance of  duty  under  difficulties.  Having  given 
"  public  notice  to  his  parishioners  that  he  would  read 
prayers  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  "  "  and  finding 
the  congregation  to  consist  only  of  himself  and  his  clerk 
Roger",  what  could  he  do?  Having  announced  his 
intentions,  lie  was  bound  to  read.  Purist  as  well  as 
priest  he  could  not  address  Roger  as  "Brethren". 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  Swift  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  all  Laracor  in  the  pews  ?  Let  him  who 
thinks  so  attend  a  village  church  on  a  weekday,  and 
blush  to  find  how  glad  is  the  parson  to  see  him.  Even 
in  Mr.  Kipiipg's  "lordliest  sport  on  earth"  we  have 
heard  that  "what  they  will  say  in  England  "  has  been 
a  help  to  heroism.  We  think  that,  without  our  Mr. 
Spectator,  very  little  would  ever  have  been  done. 

Of  one  game,  the  game  of  politics,  Mr.  Spectator  is 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  doomed  to  be  a 
spectator  only.  He  has  been  told  often  enough  that, 
to  men  in  the  miry  midst  of  it,  it  is  not  play  but  very 
hard  work.  But  scarce  does  he  grieve  for  that.  He 
sees  that  a  player,  once  engaged,  never  willingly  gives 
up,  that  those  who  drop  out  are  disappointed  men,  and 
he  must  believe  that,  to  the  players,  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  perhaps  the  game 
would  seem  to  him  remote  and  unreal.  He  is  very 
seldom  a  party  man  ;  he  enjoys  the  headlong  attack  of 
A,  the  dexterous  dodgings  of  B,  and  the  astuteness  with 
which  C,  finding  his  goal  in  danger,  punts  the  ball  and 
the  battle  into  a  distant  quarter  of  the  field,  without 
asking  on  which  side  they  are  playing.  They  are  play- 
ing the  game,  and  that  is  all  he  asks.  He  was  born 
when  Trollope  was  writing,  and  sometimes  smiles  to 
think  that  Planty  Pall's  attempts  to  put  fifty  farthings 
into  a  shilling  interest  hirn  as  much  as  Mr.  Balfour's 
aspirations  after  bimetalism,  and  that  he  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  House  of  Commons  without  Phineas 
Finn's  beard,  silver  threads  now  among  the  gold,  on  a 
front  bench. 

Our  Mr.  Spectator  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  that  dreadful  person  "The  Man  in  the  Street". 
It  is  surely  time  that  the  last-named  dotard  (it  must  be 
eighty  years  since  Charles  Greville  met  him  at  New- 
market) ceased  from  troubling.  In  his  re-incarnation 
he  betrays  his  origin.  He  is  nothing  but  that  boy  of 
Macaulay's,  who,  having  to  leave  school  on  account  of 
age,  has  commenced  flaneur,  and  buttonholes  his  betters, 
boring  them  with  an  impudent  assumption  of  omni- 
science. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  "in  the 
street  "  much  as  Johnson  and  Savage  were  when  they 
resolved  to  "stand  by  their  country".  He  is  not  a 
householder,  and  the  paucity  of  his  luggage  prevents 
his  getting  a  bed.  Perhaps  he  is  only  a  bug  to  frighten 
babes  withal,  for  we  admit  that  we  never  meet  him. 
The  bore  we  meet  in  the  club,  the  railway  carnage, 
the  pulpit,  we,  being  tolerably  long-sighted,  never 
encounter  in  the  street. 

Our  Mr.  Spectator  is  quite  a  different  man.  Of  his 
nature  the  least  blatant  of  men,  he,  like  his  great 
ancestor,  "  distinguishes  himself  by  a  profound  silence  " 
in  the  streets,  and  knows  that,  did  he  there  call  out,  no 
man  would  regard  him.  We  should  rather  expect  to 
find  him  in  Teufelsdrockh's  Eyrie,  or  playing  a  decent 
cribbage  "  In  that  new  stuccoed  third  house  by  the 
bridge  ".  A  man  not  easy  to  engage  in  conversation, 
but  who,  once  engaged,  will  teach  more  in  ten  minutes 
than  can  be  learnt  in  ten  hours  from  the  Podsnaps  of 
the  Platform. 

In  the  "Menagiana"  there  is  a  tale  of  two  travel- 
ling Frenchmen  who  agreed  to  meet  in  a  square  at 


Florence.  Both  were  true  to  their  time,  but  the  square 
was  crowded  owing  to  a  puppet-show  and  they  could 
not  find  each  other.  But  when  the  Angelas  sounded, 
and  every  Italian  in  the  place  knelt  down,  across  an 
acre  of  bowed  heads  the  two  Frenchmen,  standing 
erect,  caught  each  the  other's  eye,  and  met. 

So  with  Mr.  Spectator.  When  the  day  of  the 
talked-of  election  dawns,  he  will  not  be  recognisable 
by  a  malignant  growth  of  ribbons  in  his  buttonhole. 
He  will  not  fly  around  in  motor  cars  interfering  with 
the  workman's  dinner  hour.  But,  if  it  be  your  good 
luck,  when  all  party  heads  are  bowed  down  in  the 
house  of  their  Committee,  to  meet  him,  you  mav 
learn  of  him.  He  gets  called  an  "  Indifferentist  ",  and 
very  likely  (with  a  passing  protest  against  the 
horror  of  the  name)  pleads  guilty.  But  he  is  not 
indifferent.  That  which  matters  to  him  matters  very 
much.  For  his  opinions  are  not  picked  up  as  bargains 
at  the  remnant  sales  of  advertising  politicians  ;  of  every 
one  of  them  he  can  tell  you  where  he  got  it,  and  why  he 
holds  it.  And,  if  you  differ,  he  will  not  try  to  convert. 
For  he  abhors  proselytism,  and  has  too  much  respect 
for  his  own  opinion  to  try  to  change  that  of  others. 
Most  unneighbourly  of  him,  no  doubt;  nearly  as  selfish 
as  his  habit  of  quietly  voting  on  his  way  to  work,  and 
telling  no  one  whether  he  voted  for  Mr.  Tros  or  Lord 
Tyrius.  But  the  little  faith  we  have  in  Vox  Populi  is 
based  on  his  quiet  common  sense,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  every  election  decided  by  the  silent  vote  of  our 
Mr.  Spectator. 


SOME  ANGLING  MEMORIES.— I. 

"  FjAMN  it,  Tom,  don't  be  poetical",  said  Byron 
'    to  Moore,  when  they  were  admiring  a  sunset 
from  a  balcony  in  Venice.    Don't  be  poetical  or  senti- 
mental, I  say  to  myself,  when  indulging  in  these  angling 
reminiscences.    Yet  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  prosaic 
of  mortals  to  avoid  it.    The  rod  takes  you  into  every 
sort  of  romantic  scenery  from  the  Highland  tarn  to  the 
chalk-stream  of  the  south  :  from  the  flats  of  Flanders 
to  the  lakes  and  water-rushes  of  the  Salzkammergut, 
and  wherever  there  is  water,  even  on  the  towing  path 
of  a  canal,  there  must  be  some  faint  reflection  of 
beauty.    Among  the  fondest  of  my  recollections  is  the 
murmuring  burn,  where.  I  first  cast  a  line  from  a  hazel 
switch  and  where  I  landed  my  first  troutlet.    It  was 
after  many  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  but  as  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  an  authority  on  fishing,  I  am  not  writing 
a  record  of  exploits,  but  simply  of  associations  with 
scenes  and  persons.    That  burn  had  its  rise  in  a  snipe- 
bog  and  ran  through  a  darksome  coppice,  past  S. 
Mary's  Holy  Well,  always  tenanted  by  an  overgrown 
hermit-trout,  to   the  sunny  flower-gardens  where  it 
flowed  between  shaven  turf  and  over  artificial  cascades. 
Below,  where  it  lost  itself  in  a  wilderness  of  woods,  it 
was  a  grand  place  for  guddling.    In  the  haunts  of  the 
heron,  the  wild  duck  and  the  waterhen,  under  the  row 
of  old  laburnums,  marking  the  borders  of  a  vanished 
orchard,  the  speckled  trout  were  shooting  downstream  in 
shoals,  when  your  shadow  fell  on  the  water.    There  was 
no  possibility  of  throwing  a  line  :  you  stripped  hose  and 
shoon,  bared  arms  to  the  shoulder,  and  groped  for 
them  beneath  the  banks  or  under  the  mossy  stones. 
There    was   sure   to   be   sensation    of    some  kind. 
Tickling   a   trout   you   could  just    touch    with  the 
finger-tips,  coming  on  the  nest  of  the  mallard  or  the 
waterhen  among  the   sedges,   or,  as  was  occasion- 
ally the  case,  having  the  fingers  bitten  when  a  water- 
rat  resented  intrusion  on  his  privacy.     Then  came 
more  distant  excursions  with  the  keeper,  who  though 
paid  to  look  after  game  was  a  born  poacher.  Within 
a  few  miles  was  the  Bishop's  Loch,  so  called  from  some 
tradition  about  a  prelatical  summer  lodge,  with  the  tall 
pines  of  a  rookery  rising  like  cathedral  columns  over 
rushy  islets.    That  loch  was  famous  for  pike,  and 
between  the  herons,  the  pike,  and  a  colony  of  black- 
headed  gulls  who  sheeted  an  adjacent  meadow  with 
their  snowy  plumage,  the  trout  in  the  shallows  had  a 
bad  time  of  it.    An  old  forester  who  set  night  lines  was 
death  on  the  pike,  and  he  used  to  have  warning  to 
wait  to  draw  them  when  we  made  these  expeditions, 
scrambling  into  the  dogcart  with  break  of  day.  With 
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flat-bottomed  coble  net,  I  have  helped  to  draw  many  a  ' 
rushy  bay  on  the  Highland  lochs  ;  there  is  always 
excitement  in  landing  those  sharks  of  the  fresh  water, 
and  speculating  on  size  and  weight,  as  you  saw  them 
savagely  gnashing  their  jaws  in  the  meshes.  Out  of 
the  eater  came  forth  sweetness,  as  in  Samson's  riddle 
which  staggered  the  Philistines,  and  the  pike  was  a 
noble  dish,  when  stuffed  with  the  strongest  of  savoury 
herbs  and  served  with  a  sauce  of  red  wine  and  spices. 

From  the  moor-burn  and  lowland  loch  to  the  hill- 
burn  and  mountain  tarn  is  an  easy  transition.    In  the 
intervals  of  grouse-shooting,  when  the  sport  begins  to  J 
flag  or  the  birds  to  pack,  angling  in  the  hill-burn  is  not  ! 
to  be  despised.    Anyhow   you   are   in  for  a   rough  j 
scramble  among  romantic  surroundings.    Midge  flies  j 
may  be  the  more  scientific  lure,  but  the  worm  is  the 
more  deadly.    Up  you  go  on  hands  and  knees,  keeping 
yourself  as  carefully  out  of  sight  as  on  a  Hampshire 
chalk  stream,  casting  or  dropping  with  a  short  line 
from  as  short  a  rod.    The  run  of  the  trout  there  used  , 
to  be  beneath  a  quarter  of  a  pound.    But  if  you  risked  ! 
breaking  a  leg  or  barking  a  shin  among  slippery  rocks, 
and  swirling  backwaters,  you  sometimes  landed  a  heavy 
one.    Imprisoned  behind  some  impracticable  ledge,  he 
had  fattened  on    a   plethora   of  ground-bait.  You 
crawled  upwards,  holding  on  to  tendrils  of  the  ivy  [ 
under  the  boughs  of  the  rowan  tree  or  the  weeping 
birch,  and  you  were  enlivened  by  the  wild  song  of  the 
ring-ousel  —  the   mountain  blackbird.     Once  in  the 
mountains  of  the  watershed  between  the  seas,  we  passed 
a  couple  of  nights  in  the  shealing  of  a  friendly  shepherd, 
shunning  the  treacherous  purity  of  flea-infested  sheets,  1 
and  sleeping  on  the  hay  in  the  cowhouse.    Those  hill  [ 
trout,  turned  out  of  the  baskets  almost  by  the  gross  j 
and  brandered  on  the  girdle  with  a  dressing  of  oatmeal, 
were  the  staple  of  dinners  and  suppers.     The  trout  j 
from  the  burns  though  small  were  sweet  :  those  from  ' 
the  tarns  above  were  starvelings,  and  how  they  sub-  ' 
sisted  at  all  was  a  marvel.    They  were  so  sharpset  that 
when  we  launched  the  otter  before  the  breeze, — a  float-  | 
ing  board  with  lines  and  innumerable  hooks  attached, 
— the  surface  of  the  water  actually  bubbled  as  they 
fought  for  the  rare  privilege  of  hooking  themselves,  j 
Sport  there  was  not,  but  the  scenery  was  superb,  for  J 
the  lakelets  were  embosomed  in  peaks  and  precipices,  | 
the  nesting  places  of  ptarmigan  and  eagles. 

When  I  settled  in  Edinburgh  for  a  time,  it  was  hard 
to  find  anything  fishable  within  a  morning's  easy  reach.  | 
But  the  Almond  and  the  Water  of  Leith  still  retained  ■ 
some  local  reputation.    As  to  the  Water  of  Leith,  j 
Colquhoun  in  "The  Moor  and  Loch  ",  had  made  special  ■ 
mention  of  two  shady  pools  "  above  the  bridge  "  where 
he  had  often  killed  weighty  trout,  and  he  sent  me  on 
many  a  wildgoose  chase.     Nevertheless,  Edinburgh 
with  help  of  the  rail  was   capital  headquarters  for  I 
roving.    My  friend  Henry  Dick-Cuningham,  a  keen  all- 
round  sportsman,  rented  Barnes  House  in  Kinross  and 
we   had  the  free  run  of  Loch  Leven  when  it  had 
not  been   discovered  by  the   angling   clubs.  Then 
there  were  only  two  boats  upon  the  loch.    One  be- 
longed to  the  fishermen  to  whom  the  loch  was  leased  ; 
the  other,  always  at  our  disposal,  was  reserved  by  the 
landlord,  Sir  Graham  Montgomery.    There  were  many 
more  pike  then  than  now,  but  consequently  the  trout  j 
ran  heavier  as  they  were  far  less  shy.    There  was  the  | 
charm  of  classic  ground,  and  you  were  in  one  of  Scott's  j 
special  countries.    For  Barnes  was  the  dower  house  of 
Blair  Adam,  where  the  Blair  Adam  Club  assembled  for  ! 
their  excursions,  year  after  year.    We  drifted  between  | 
the  Castle  Island  and  the  long,  low  sand-isle  of  S.  Serf. 
I  have  seen  it  grey  with  a  gathering  of  wild  geese,  ! 
where  Benarty,  so  often  mentioned  by  Scott,  looked  ; 
down  on  us.    And  we  too,  like  the  Chief  Commissioner 
and  his  friends,  made  our  excursions  to  Castle  Gloom,  : 
to  the  rivulets  below  the  Keirie  Craigs,  to  the  Keltie 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  carrier  in  "The  Abbot", 
and  to  the  burns  in  Lochore,  which  passed  to  young 
Walter  when   "Janie"  Jobson  married  him.    I  knew 
her  as  the  venerable  Lady  Scott,  when  she  kept  solitary  \ 
house  in  S.  George's  Square,  but  the  old  lady  shrank 
from  mention  of  Lochore  and  seemed  to  wish  to  bury 
the  old  happy  memories  in  oblivion.     Another  scene 
that  reminded  me  of  the  novels  was  Ramornie  not  far 
removed,  then  in  possession  of  the  Heriot  Maitlands, 


where  with  a  son  of  the  house,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  died  a  general,  I  had  many  a  day 
on  the  Eden. 

Again,  one  was  wandering  after  Scott  in  his  Lake- 
land. What  with  Stirling,  Callander  and  the  Trossachs 
there  was  choice  of  capital  hotels,  and  to  lift  us  over 
the  cross-roads  and  carry  us  up  the  glens,  we  used  to 
take  a  light  basket  cart  with  a  fast-trotting  pony. 
Though  fiery,  he  was  well  content  to  be  picketed,  so 
long  as  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  forage.  We  explored 
the  rapids  of  the  Endrick,  though  we  never  discovered 
the  Garsh-attachin  of  Galbraith,  we  set  night  lines  in 
the  sluggish  Teith,  but  as  a  rule  we  went  in  for  the 
lottery  of  the  Lochs.  For  there,  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  angler  depends  on  the  weather  and  it  is  very 
much  a  question  of  the  winds.  In  my  opinion  too- 
much  of  them  is  worse  than  too  little.  Perhaps  the 
sport  was  best  on  Loch  Ard,  but  for  that  reason  it  was 
the  most  frequented.  One  of  our  blank  days  there  was 
nevertheless  not  the  least  lively.  It  was  our  luck  to 
pick  up  at  the  inn  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  a  county 
historian  of  no  small  repute.  The  sight  of  Rob  Roy's 
broadsword  or  the  Baillie's  plough-coulter  which  used 
to  hang  on  a  tree  before  the  door  set  him  off,  and  for 
the  livelong  day  he  kept  us  merry  with  tradition,  story 
and  staves  of  old  song.  In  the  land  of  chieftain  and 
cateran,  of  Roderick  and  Rob,  each  cliff  and  mountain 
summit  was  suggestive.  When  we  knocked  up  parties 
from  the  Stirling  garrison  to  Katrine  or  Vennachar, 
I  fear  the  fishing  often  went  to  the  wall,  for  we  seldom 
seriously  gave  our  minds  to  it.  Nevertheless  reason- 
able sociability  is  the  soul  of  enjoyable  loch-fishing,  for 
solitude  with  the  luck  and  weather  against  you  tends- 
to  suicide.  The  ideal,  to  my  mind,  is  a  party  of  four, 
pairing  oft'  in  a  couple  of  boats,  comparing  experiences 
over  dinner  and  making  up  a  rubber  in  the  evening. 
Each  spring  we  used  to  arrange  such  a  quartette  for 
Loch  Awe,  and  jovial  times  we  had  !  Then  there  was- 
no  sort  of  trouble  in  the  matter  of  boats  ;  you  took 
care  to  secure  your  old  familiars  in  advance — men  who 
knew  every  yard  of  the  water  and  could  put  you  up  to 
all  manner  of  wrinkles.  Nor  did  they  come  throwing 
up  pebbles  at  the  windows  at  unholy  hours  to  anticipate 
others  on  the  favourite  fishing-grounds.  Salmon  were 
seldom  met  with,  they  used  to  run  from  the  Awe 
straight  up  the  Orchy.  But  there  is  no  such  music  as 
the  rattle  of  the  reel,  when  a  monster  from  the  depths 
is  fast  on  the  trolling  line,  and  in  strength  and  fierce 
fight  the  salmo  ferox  of  Loch  Awe  scarcely  yielded  to 
the  fish  of  lonely  Loch  Erricht. 

Alexander  Inxes  Shand. 


"A   MONSTROUS  EFT." 

DURING  the  second  of  the  great  epochs  into  which 
geologists  have  divided  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  life,  the  most  con- 
spicuous animals  were  the  reptiles,  which  then  were 
not  only  creepers  on  the  ground,  but  stalked,  leaped, 
or  sprang  over  it,  as  the  elephant,  tiger,  or  kangaroo 
of  a  later  day,  while  others  swam  lissom  as  a  fish,  and 
yet  others  hovered  with  leathery  wings  in  air.  Every- 
where they  swarmed  of  all  sizes  and  diverse  plans  of 
structure,  each  suited  to  its  chosen  habitat  and  its 
own  manner  of  obtaining  food.  As  is  now  the  case 
with  mammals,  so  the  flesh-feeders  among  these 
terrible  reptiles  or  Deinosauria  were  the  more 
active  and  smaller  kinds,  while  the  larger  forms 
browsed  on  abundant  vegetation,  and  attained  to 
their  most  enormous  growth  when  their  food  lay 
in  or  at  the  edge  of  bodies  of  water  which  partly 
protected  and  partly  lightened  their  massive  bulk.  Such 
a  monster  has  long  been  known  to  us  in  Cetiosaurus, 
some  of  whose  bones  were  first  found  near  Oxford  by 
Professor  John  Phillips,  while  more  complete  remains 
from  Peterborough  have  recently  been  mounted  in  the 
Geological  Department  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
Atlantosaurus  and  Brontosaurus,  found  in  North 
America,  are  allied  forms  whose  names  proclaim  their 
immensity.  But  of  all  these  Leviathans  none  known 
to  us  is  of  greater  length  or  bulk  than  the  Diplodocus, 
of  whose  skeleton  a  reproduction  was  yesterday  formally 
presented  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  His  Majesty,  who  has 
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handed  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  We  may  walk  round  this 
skeleton  now  standing  in  the  Reptile  Gallery  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  note  some  of  its  more 
striking  characters.  From  the  teeth  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  it  measures  84  feet  6  inches,  and  the  ridge  of  its 
back  just  over  the  hind  limbs  is  13  feet  6  inches  from  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  length  is  taken  up  by  the  tail, 
which  contains  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  vertebra;,  of 
which  those  at  the  end  are  mere  rods  with  no  arch  over 
the  spinal  cord.  As  mounted  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  W.  J.  Holland  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg, 
the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  planted  on  the  ground, 
though  somewhat  "delicately  treading",  while  from 
the  crest  of  the  back  the  vertebral  column  slopes 
gradually  downwards  fore  and  aft,  the  long  neck, 
which  ends  in  a  relatively  tiny  head,  seeming  to 
counterbalance  the  whip-like  tail.  But  if  we  are  to 
imagine  the  animal  in  the  water,  we  must  suppose  the 
neck  upraised,  with  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae 
more  accurately  fitting,  the  head  lying  at  an  angle  to 
the  neck,  with  the  nostrils,  placed  high  up  as  is  usual 
in  aquatic  air-breathers,  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  the  thin  cutting  teeth,  all  of  which  are 
inserted,  none  too  firmly,  in  the  very  fore  part  of 
the  mouth,  would  then  be  employed  in  nipping  off  suc- 
culent shoots  of  water  plants.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
hind-quarters  of  the  animal  would  probably  be  in 
deeper  parts  of  the  water,  supported  partly  on  the  tail  ; 
and  thus  we  see  a  use  for  those  curious  bones  hanging 
somewhat  loosely  beneath  the  tail  vertebras — the 
chevron  bones,  as  they  are  called  from  their  usual 
shape.  They  serve,  we  know,  to  protect  the  caudal 
artery,  but  here  several  of  them  are  more  complicated 
and  stouter  than  usual,  and  these  "double-raftered" 
chevrons,  from  which  Diplodocus  takes  its  name,  lie  in 
just  that  part  of  the  tail  where  the  pressure  on  the  sea- 
floor  would  occur  if  the  animal  were  in  the  position 
here  supposed.  The  feet  were  no  doubt  planted  more 
flatly  on  the  ground,  and  splayed  outwards  as  the 
animal  shovelled  itself  along  with  them  ;  this  would 
explain  the  presence  of  large  claws  on  the  inner  side  of 
each  foot,  and  their  absence  from  the  outer  digits. 
Yet  other  features  connected  with  this  aquatic  life 
are  to  be  noted,  such  as  the  hollowing  of  many 
bones,  which  have  a  light  girder-like  structure. 
The  enormous  swelling  of  the  cavity  for  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  sacral  region,  over  the  hind  limbs,  occurs  in  many 
of  these  large  forms,  and,  by  controlling  the  reflex 
mechanism  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  hind-quarters, 
must  have  been  of  service  to  an  animal  so  constantly 
taking  a  hip-bath. 

If  the  preceding  interpretation  of  the  structure  of 
Diplodocus  be  accepted,  the  question  arises  :  Where 
did  these  great  reptiles,  whose  remains  are  now  so 
abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, find  fruitful  spaces  of  water  necessary  for  their 
existence  ?  Other  evidence  suggests  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Jurassic  period,  when  Cetiosaurus  was 
being  entombed  in  the  Oxford  clay  of  England,  an 
extension  of  the  present  Gulf  of  Mexico  stretched  far 
up  into  the  continent  of  North  America,  receiving  the 
drainage  of  land  yet  further  to  the  north.  Thus  the 
warm  water  that  now  crosses  the  Atlantic  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  was  carried  up  this  gulf,  inducing  a  warm,  moist 
climate,  with  abundance  of  plant-life.  On  the  western 
shores  of  the  gulf  were  seen  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
continental  backbone,  over  which  ranged  many  of  the 
terrestrial  dinosaurs.  Other  land  to  the  east  of  the 
gulf  harboured  some  of  them,  but  not  so  many.  In 
the  arms  of  the  delta,  around  the  islands,  and  among 
the  swamps,  lived  the  herbivorous  amphibian  dinosaurs, 
Diplodocus  among  them,  finding  there  water  of  the 
requisite  depth,  with  the  soft  and  juicy  food  for  which 
alone  their  teeth  and  jaws  were  adapted.  So  things 
remained  for  many  a  year,  while  in  England  Iguanodons 
were  roaming  over  a  similar  country  in  what  is  now 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  But  both  in  America  and  in 
England  a  change  took  place.  The  land-masses  sank, 
the  water  became  salt,  and  the  whole  area  was 
occupied  by  a  moderately  deep  sea,  in  which  chalk 
and  rocks  of  like  nature  were  deposited.  The 
dinosaurs  could  not  contend  against  these  changed 
conditions  of  existence.    The  winged  reptiles  struggled 


on  for  a  time,  but  at  last  all  these  monsters,  to  our 
ideas  uncanny,  huge,  and  horrible,  disappeared  many  a 
geological  age  before  man  entered  on  the  scene.  Thus 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  remains  of  Diplodocus 
and  its  associates  were  buried  under  many  thousand 
feet  of  rock,  subsequently  raised  above  sea-level  ;  and 
it  is  in  places  where  this  rock  has  been  removed,  mainly 
by  the  action  of  running  water,  that  their  fragmentary 
skeletons  have  been  found.  The  task  of  recovering 
these  scattered  bones  and  reconstructing  the  forms  and 
framework  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  is 
no  easy  one.  The  skeleton  in  the  Carnegie  Museum, 
of  which  this  is  a  reproduction,  has  itself  been  made 
up  from  the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  four  individuals — 
two  of  them  found  at  Sheep  Creek,  Wyoming,  but  the 
others  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  2,50  miles  away. 
None  the  less,  the  reproduction  is  no  mere  effort 
of  the  imagination,  but  every  part  of  it  is  re- 
presented by  an  actual  bone,  the  only  exception 
to  this  statement  being  one  of  the  supposed  collar- 
bones. We  use  the  word  "  supposed"  because  there 
is  still  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter.  Dinosaurs  have 
no  collar-bone  as  a  rule,  and  the  position  assigned 
to  these  in  the  restoration  of  Diplodocus,  though  not 
impossible,  is  certainly  anomalous.  But  for  the  rest, 
the  general  fitting  together  of  the  bones  is  fully 
I  warranted  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  found  asso- 
j  ciated  in  the  rocks.  If  we  have  ventured  on  some 
criticisms  of  detail,  we  are  none  the  less  anxious  to 
1  pay  a  tribute  to  the  men  by  whose  toil  and  insight  these 
!  bones  have  been  recovered,  and  to  the  men  by  whose 
patience  and  skill  they  have  here  been  reconstituted 
>  for  our  admiration. 

One  word  more.  It  is  not  our  custom  in  this  country 
to  lay  stress  on  mere  expenditure  of  money  ;  but  it  is 
right  to  remember  that  the  cost  of  this  reproduction 
I  alone  has  been  over  ^2,500.  So  large  a  sum  could 
never  have  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  greatest  museum 
in  the  world,  the  treasure-house  of  the  richest  nation, 
must  needs  go  a-begging.  It  is  well  that  we  have  a 
King  who  begs  for  gifts  like  these,  and  that  the 
practical  business  man  who  knows  how  best  to  use 
enormous  wealth  should  so  bountifully  assist  a  science 
which  brings  no  immediate  tangible  return.  But  if 
others  would  follow  his  example,  there  is  no  lack  of 
opportunity. 


MOTORING. 

WE  reviewed  in  last  week's  article  some  experi- 
ments which  were  undertaken  in  the  vicinity  of 
!  Liverpool  with  the  object  of  temporarily  abating  dust 
on  the  highway.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
were  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Lyle  Rathbone  and  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  paper  before  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Self-Propelled  Traffic  Association.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  methods  of  constructing  a  more  or  less 
permanent  dustless  road  surface  for  motor  traffic. 
Here  the  object  aimed  at  is  a  twofold  one — the  pre- 
vention of  dust  and  the  provision  of  an  impervious 
pavement  which  can  be  laid  at  a  reasonably  low  cost 
and  which  is  easy  to  wash.  The  following  materials 
were  experimented  with — tar  asphalte  paving,  con- 
crete macadam  blocks,  a  cheap  asphalte  surface  for 
macadam  roads,  compressed  asphalte  and  mastic. 
It  was  found  that  the  "setting"  properties  of  the 
asphalte  paving  were  largely  dependent  on  its  exposure 
to  air,  and  accordingly  this  paving  was  put  down  in 
two  separate  layers,  each  layer  having  a  thickness  of 
about  t>  inch  to  2  inches,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time 
was  allowed  to  elapse  before  spreading  the  second 
stratum.  To  obtain  good  results  from  this  type  of 
pavement  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  gas  tar  of 
uniform  quality,  free  from  volatile  oils  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  which  will  permit  of  the  asphalte  being  stored 
in  heaps  for  several  weeks  without  becoming  more  than 
superficially  indurated. 

By  this  method  of  storage  the  more  volatile  oils  are 
absorbed  and  a  shorter  period  is  required  to  consolidate 
the  asphalte  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  traffic. 

The  following  composition  of  tar  asphalte  paving  is 
of  interest  :   First  layer,  hard  limestone  macadam  or 
'  blast-furnace  slag  broken  in  pieces  sufficiently  small  to 
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pass  through  a  i^-inch  ring  and  thoroughly  coated 
with  hot  gas-tar  ;  second  layer,  hard  limestone  or  slag 
in  pieces  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  i-inch  ring 
and  similarly  incorporated  with  hot  gas-tar.  In  some 
cases  the  surface  is  finished  by  mixing  }-inch  limestone 
with  the  Jj-inch  stone,  but  the  coarser  surface  is  usually 
found  to  be  better  as  it  is  not  so  slippery  in  wet 
weather.  A  section  of  the  above  paving  which  was 
laid  in  Prince's  Avenue,  Liverpool,  five  years  ago,  is 
still  in  excellent  condition  and  shows  very  few  signs  of 
wear. 

The  minimum  depths  of  tar  asphalte  paving  are, 
3  inches  where  the  foundation  consists  of  old  boulder 
pavement,  4  inches  when  laid  on  existing  surfaces  of 
ordinary  macadam,  and  4^  inches  if  laid  on  a  new 
hand-pitched  foundation.  The  average  cost  is  between 
lod.  and  is.  per  superficial  yard  per  inch  of  depth. 

Several  sections  of  paving  formed  by  concrete  mac- 
adam blocks  were  also  laid  and  were  found  to  be  most 
satisfactory.  The  method  of  manufacture  of  these 
blocks  consists  in  packing  large-sized  macadam  stones, 
spaced  as  nearly  as  possible  g-  inch  apart,  into  moulds, 
the  interstices  being  filled  in* with  a  concrete  composed 
of  two  parts  of  finely-crushed  granite  and  one  part  of 
cement.  The  top  of  the  mould,  which  really  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  block,  is  filled  with  destructor  clinker  con- 
crete and  the  surface  on  which  the  blocks  are  moulded  is 
faced  with  brown  paper,  in  order  to  render  the  final  work- 
ing surface  as  free  from  cement  as  possible  and  conse- 
quently not  so  liable  to  become  slippery  in  wet  weather. 
The  blocks  are  laid  on  a  bedding  of  concrete  in  courses 
across  the  street,  breaking  bond  as  in  brickwork,  the 
joints  being  run  in  with  Portland  cement  grout.  It  was 
found  that  the  experimental  areas  could  be  opened  for 
traffic  in  a  few  days  after  completion. 

The  cost  of  a  roadway  of  this  type  amounts  to  5s.  6d. 
per  superficial  yard,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  cost 
will  be  largely  reduced  in  future  as  the  result  of  in- 
creased experience. 

A  cheap  asphalte  surface  for  ordinary  macadam  roads 
was  also  experimented  with,  the  method  of  procedure 
being  to  coat  the  roadway  during  dry  weather  with  hot 
tar  which  had  been  previously  stiffened  with  pitch,  the 
final  surface  being  covered  with  clean  dry  chippings. 
Several  areas  were  similarly  treated  and  were  found  to 
remain  in  good  condition  for  about  nine  months,  the 
cost  being  from  \d.  to  $d.  per  superficial  yard. 

Compressed  asphalte  paving  was  laid  in  several 
districts  both  by  the  French  Asphalte  Company  and 
by  the  Trinidad  Asphalte  Company,  the  pavement  laid 
by  the  former  consisting  of  a  natural  asphalte  rock, 
finely  crushed  and  enriched  with  a  portion  of  bitumen. 
These  materials  are  brought  on  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  at  a  high  temperature  and  possessing  a 
dry  appearance,  and  are  spread  evenly  on  the  prepared 
foundation,  which  is  usually  composed  of  concrete  ; 
ramming  by  means  of  flat  beaters  is  then  resorted  to 
until  the  pavement  reaches  the  required  depth  of  two 
inches. 

The  Trinidad  Asphalte  Company,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  laid  their  paving  in  Liverpool  in  two  layers,  the 
first  consisting  of  hard  sandstone  well  coated  with  an 
asphalte  composition  and  having  a  maximum  depth, 
after  hand-rolling,  of  i^inch.  The  top  stratum,  which 
is  about  1  inch  deep,  is  composed  of  an  asphaltic  com- 
position of  sand,  limestone  and  bitumen  spread  finely 
over  the  first  layer  and  then  quickly  rolled  with  a  5-ton 
steam-roller.  Both  of  these  methods  have  given  equally 
good  results. 

Finally  mastic  asphalte  was  tried.  This  paving  is 
laid  in  a  molten  state,  the  composition  being  heated  in 
boilers  on  the  ground  and  spread  evenly  over  the  pre- 
pared foundation.  It  is  ready  for  traffic  as  soon  as 
cooling  has  been  effected,  but  is  subject  to  considerable 
compression  from  heavy  traffic. 

It  would  seem  that  the  various  compositions  dealt 
with  under  the  second  heading  are,  owing  to  their 
comparatively  high  cost,  only  suitable  for  large  towns, 
while  for  country  districts  we  must  confine  ourselves, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  the  methods  of  tempo- 
rarily treating  the  highways  with  oil  or  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  tar. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DECLARATION  TO  THE  SCORE. 

THE  state  of  the  score  affects  the  declaration  by  the 
dummy  much  more  than  it  affects  that  of  the 
dealer.  When  the  score  of  the  declaring  side  is  well 
advanced,  say  to  24  against  the  opponents'  love,  the 
dealer  will  make  any  declaration  which  is  likely  to 
score  the  necessary  6  points,  but  if  he  does  not  see  a 
good  chance  of  doing  this  he  at  once  shifts  the  respon- 
sibility on  to  his  partner's  shoulders  by  passing  the 
call.  The  unhappy  dummy  is  then  obliged  to  declare 
something,  and  his  position  is  often  very  difficult. 

If  he  has  either  a  good  hand  or  a  very  bad  one  there 
is  little  or  no  difficulty,  but  there  comes  the  sort  of 
intermediate  hand,  with  a  chance  of  winning  the  game 
on  a  bold  declaration,  and  an  equal  or  greater  chance 
of  turning  a  strong  position  into  a  very  weak  one  if  his 
effort  misses  fire. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  at  the  score  of 
a  game  and  24  against  a  game  and  love  with  such  a 
hand  as  : — 

Hearts — Knave,  8,  6. 
Diamonds — King,  9,  7,  4,  3. 
Clubs — 9,  5. 
Spades — King,  10,  6. 

At  the  score  of  love  the  dummy  should  declare 
spades  on  this  hand,  but  with  his  score  at  24  he  has  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  have  a  dash  for  the 
required  six  points  by  declaring  diamonds,  or  whether 
to  fall  back  on  the  safety  spade.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  distinct  chance  of  winning  the  game  and 
rubber,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  fact  staring 
him  in  the  face  that  his  opponents  will  double  diamonds 
very  readily  at  this  point  of  score,  and  the  game  may 
be  lost  instead  of  being  won.  With  the  opponents  at 
love,  the  spade  declaration  is  better  on  this  hand,  as 
the  opponents  are  not  likely  to  double  or  to  win  three 
by  cards,  and  they  will  want  a  big  hand  to  win  the 
game  on  their  next  deal,  but  if  they  are  at  16  or  18,  a 
dash  for  the  game  ought  to  be  made  while  it  is  yet 
possible. 

Only  last  Monday  the  declaration  was  left  to  dummy 
with  the  following  "hand,  score  a  game  and  24  against 
a  game  and  12  : — 

Hearts — 3. 

Diamonds — King,  queen,  9,  5. 
Clubs — Queen,  10,  6,  2. 
Spades — Ace,  10,  7,  4. 

He  declared  diamonds,  was  doubled  and  lost  the  game 
and  rubber.  The  only  declaration  which  would  have 
won  the  trick  was  clubs,  and  clubs  was  probably  the 
right  declaration.  The  opponents  will  not  double  clubs 
without  overwhelming  strength  at  the  score  of  24,  and 
also  the  king,  queen  of  diamonds  are  very  useful  cards 
with  clubs  as  trumps.  The  declarer  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  one  trick  won  the  game  in 
diamonds,  whereas  it  required  two  tricks  in  clubs,  but 
his  declaration  cost  him  the  rubber. 

Yet  another  difficult  hand  has  been  much  discussed 
lately.  The  score  was  a  game  all  and  16  all.  Dummy 
held 

Hearts — Ace,  king,  7. 
Diamonds — Ace,  queen,  9,  3. 
Clubs — 10,  8,  6. 
Spades— 9,  7,  3. 

He  declared  No  Trumps  and  won  the  game,  which 
however  proves  nothing.  The  declaration  was  very 
much  criticised  by  the  bystanders,  and  the  declarer 
offered  to  bet  that  it  was  the  right  call  at  the  score. 
He  was  promptly  accommodated,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
ask  the  committee  of  the  Portland  Club  to  decide 
the  question.  The  Portland  committee,  however,  do 
not  adjudicate  on  questions  of  play,  only  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules,  and  it  was  therefore  left  to  five 
well-known  players.  Four  of  them  said  that  the 
declaration  was  right  at  the  score,  and  the  one  dis- 
sentient said  spades. 

It  is  an  undoubted  spade  call  at  love  all,  but,  with 
the  opponents  16  up  in  the  last  game,  some  extra  risk 
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must  be  taken.  Also,  the  spades  are  very  weak,  and 
unless  the  partner  has  some  Strength  in  that  suit,  the 
opponents  are  almost  certain  to  win  two  or  three  tricks 
which  will  put  them  in  a  fine  position. 

It"  the  declarer's  partner  has  strength  in  spades  it 
must  be  a  fair  No  Trump.  One  suggestion  made  was 
diamonds,  but  that  does  not  bear  looking  into.  With 
diamonds  as  trumps  the  hand  is  worth  little  over  four 
tricks,  say  four  and  a  half,  and  nine  tricks  arc  wanted 
to  win  the  game,  therefore,  the  declarer  is  asking  his 
partner  to  do  as  much  as  he  does  himself,  and  guessing 
at  his  suit.  When  the  declaration  is  left  to  the 
dummy  at  the  score  of  games  all  and  24  all,  he  must 
declare  his  best  suit  even  if  it  is  no  better  than 
king  and  three  others.  There  is  now  no  question  of 
defence,  and  he  must  declare  the  suit  in  which  he  can 
give  his  partner  most  assistance,  quite  regardless  of 
t ho  fact  that  a  few  extra  points  will  probably  be  lost  by 
so  doing.  It  is  the  case  of  a  drowning  man  snatching 
at  a  straw. 

When  the  opponents  are  a  game  and  24  up,  it  is  a 
time  to  take  even  the  most  forlorn  hope,  and  the  wildest 
No  Trumps  become  reasonable  in  a  despairing  effort  to 
retrieve  the  position,  but  when  they  are  24  in  the  first 
game,  or  still  more  strongly  when  the  declaring  side  is 
a  game  to  the  good,  the  position  is  entirely  reversed,  it 
is  now  a  position  for  defence. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  mistakes  at  bridge  is 
to  confuse  these  two  positions.  Almost  every  day  one 
sees  a  wild  No  Trump  declaration  made  because  the 
opponents  are  at  24  or  more  in  the  first  game,  and  then, 
when  the  inevitable  disaster  has  occurred,  the  declarer 
says  "  I  am  sorry,  partner,  but  it  was  a  declaration  to 
the  score  ".  It  is  not  a  declaration  to  the  score,  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite,  but  this  is  a  fact  that  some  players 
seem  absolutely  incapable  of  comprehending. 


CHESS. 


Problem  ic;    By  H.  G.  Carpenter. 


Black  2  pieces. 


wJ  W 


White  8  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 
Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  14:  r.  B  — K3. 
If  1.  B  x  B,  2.  Q-R4.    If  1.  K  x  P,  2.  Q  x  P  ch. 


The  following  game  was  played  in  the  Manchester 
Chess  Club  Championship  Tournament  and  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  evil  consequences  of  making 
a  straitjacket  of  theory  : 

Staunton's  Opening. 

White  Black  White  Black 

Mr.  A.  Eva   Mr.  V.  L.  Wahltuch    Mr.  A.  Eva  Mr.  V.  L.  Wahltuch 

1.  P-K4         P-K4  4-  Q-I*4  PxP 

2.  Kt  — KB3     Kt-QB3  S-  KtxP  Q-Q4 

3.  P-B3        P-Q4  6.  KtxKt  PxKt 

Already  black  has  the  freer  and  superior  game  despite 
the  isolated  doubled  pawns.  B  —  Kt5  instead  of 
Kt  x  Kt  would  have  retained  the  pressure  on  the  queen's 


knight,  but  white  avoids  all  complications  because  lie 
sees  a  better  pawn  position  for  the  ending. 


7.  B-H4 

8.  Castles 
9-  P-Q4 


Q-Q2 

Kt-Klt: 
B-Q3 


10.  I' -H3 
It,  R  x  P 
12.  Kt— Oa 


1'  A  P 
(  lie- 


As  a  general  principle  knights  should  be  developed 
before  bishops  but  to  make  a  fetish  of  it  is  to  court 
difficulties.  12.  B— Kt5  would  compel  black  to  do  some- 
thing for  which  he  mav  not  be  quite  ready.  For 

instance   12   Kt-Kt.s,    13.  P-KR3,    Kt  — R7, 

14.  R— K3,  and  he  may  win  the  knight.  If  black 
does  not  go  in  for  this  then  of  course  white  can  pro- 
ceed with  Kt  — Q2.  By  anticipating  an  attack  of  which 
the  shadow  is  more  dreadful  than  the  substance  white 
needlessly  cramps  his  game. 

12.  .  .  .  Q-K2  14.  R-K3  Q-Q2 

13.  Kt  — Bl  B-KKt5 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  demonstrate 
why  white  dare  not  capture  the  pawn.  Instinct  says 
not. 

15.  B-Q2       Kt  - 04  16.  R-K4       .  .  . 

Many  players  would  have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  some  pieces  here,  especially  as  the  badly 
placed  queen  would  have  been  got  rid  of,  viz.  16.  B  x  Kt, 
PxB,  17.  QxQ,  BxQ,  18.  QR  —  Ki,  equalising 
matters.  Theory  again.  White  does  not  like  leaving 
his  opponent  with  two  bishops,  nor  does  he  like  un- 
doubling  the  pawns. 


16.  .  .  .  B-KB4 

17.  KR-Ki  QR-Kti 


18.  P-QKt4  Kt-Kt3 

19.  Q-Kt3  P-QR4 


Black  offers  a  pawn  to  be  able  to  play  ultimately 
R-Kt7. 

22.  Kt  — K3       .  .  . 


20.  P-QR3 

21.  Q  —  R2 


P-R^ 
Kt-Q4 


Once  again  white  can  play  B  x  Kt,  and  though  black 
remains  with  the  better  game,  it  is  one  that  is  likely  to 
resolve  itself  into  an  ending  with  drawing  chances. 


22.  .  .  . 

23.  B-K2 

24.  B-Qi 

25.  Kt-Kt4 


B-Ks 
K-Ri 
Kt  — B5 
P-KB4 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Kt  -  B2 
RxB 
K  x  Kt 
KxR 


Kt  x  P 
PxR 
R  x  Kt  ch 
Q-R6 


This  waiting  jmove  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole 
rook  shows  how  profoundly  black  has  analysed  the 
position  which  is  forced  after  26.  KtxP.  Except  that 
something  like  this  is  to  be  expected  when  one  has  all 
the  pieces  within  easy  distance  of  the  king  and  the  other 
has  them  anywhere,  white  cannot  very  well  be  blamed 
for  overlooking  this  combination. 


30.  B-K3 

31.  K-Ki 

32.  B  —  K2 
33-  K-Qi 


R-Bi  ch 
Q  x  B  ch 
Q  x  P  ch 
Q  x  P  ch 


34.  K-B2 

35.  R-Kl 

36.  Resigns 


R-B7 
Q-Q6  ch 


There  is  nothing  of  Micawber  about  black's  play. 
He  wants  something,  knows  what  it  is,  and  gets  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SUICIDE  OF  THE  BAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  think  many  barristers  will  re-echo  the  senti- 
ments you  express  in  your  article  last  week  as  to  the 
"  Suicide  of  the  Bar  "  and  the  uselessness  of  the  Bar 
Council  as  an  instrument  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  profession.  Last  year,  when  the  report  of  the  Bar 
Council  was  issued,  I  remember  the  "Times"  made  a 
series  of  equally  strong  comments  as  to  the  weakness 
of  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Bar  in  sur- 
rendering the  privileges  of  a  noble  profession. 

It  may  be  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public  would 
be  served  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  professions .: 
but  that  has  not  been  the  theory  adopted  in  this  country 
so  far,  though  it  has  been,  for  instance,  in  America. 
The  theory  in  this  country  has  been  that  the  advocate's 
work  was'better  done,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  courts 
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kept  purer,  by  entrusting  advocacy  to  a  special  profession, 
who  were  not  responsible  for  getting  up  the  facts.  That 
theory  may  be  right  or  wrong.  But  surely  so  long  as  it 
exists  it  is  foolish  to  act,  and  many  public  men  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  do  act,  as  if  the  exclusive  right 
of  audience  of  the  Bar  in  court  was  an  antiquated 
piece  of  red-tapeism  which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  its 
narrowest  limits.  Members  of  Parliament  have  been 
found  urging  the  admission  of  solicitors  before  the 
quarter  sessions  committee  under  the  new  Licensing 
Act  on  the  grounds  of  progress  and  public  interest  :  in 
one  instance  that  came  under  my  notice  the  real  reason 
resolved  itself  into  a  case  of  ordinary  vote-hunting, 
the  solicitors  in  the  district  being  organised  and  having 
votes  while  the  barristers  were  without  organisation — 
pace  the  Bar  Council — and  had  few  or  no  votes  in 
the  area. 

You  correctly  state  the  facts  as  to  the  historic  right 
of  a  barrister  to  accept  work  direct  from  clients  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  solicitor  in  non-litigious 
cases  :  those  who  care  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  history  of  the  matter  further  should  consult  Serjeant 
Pullan's  "  History  of  the  Coif  ". 

Yours  truly, 

Lex. 


RELIGION    IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

he  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions,  YV., 
10  May,  1905. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  is 
rather  hard  on  the  Pope  and  the  French  bishops.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Separation  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  will 
put  the  new  associations  "  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  bishops,  whereby  their  control  over  the  clergy  and 
faithful  will  be  far  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
the  middle  ages,  and,  consequently,  the  Pope,  who 
rules  the  bishops,  will  be  more  influential  in  French 
ecclesiastical  affairs  than  he  has  been  since  the  eighth 
century  "  ;  and  he  prophesies  that,  in  consequence  of 
separation  on  the  lines  of  the  present  Bill,  "  within  a 
few  years  the  Church  in  France  will  be  more  Papal  and 
more  powerful  than  it  has  ever  been  ".  At  the  same  time 
he  declares  that  the  Bill  which  will  have  these  results 
"  aims  at  the  complete  destruction  of  every  form  of 
religion  ". 

It  is  surely  possible  to  hope  that  Papal  and  episcopal 
influence  will  not  be  quite  so  disastrous  to  religion  as 
Mr.  Davey  seems  to  fear.     This  is  the  more  possible 
since  the  view  which  Mr.  Davey  shares  with  a  small 
minority  of  intransigeant  French  anti-clericals  of  the 
change  in  Clause  4  is,  to  say  the  least,  exaggerated. 
As  the  "  Temps  "  remarked  yesterday  :  "  On  se  moque 
du  monde  quand  on  ose  soutenir  que  ce  texte  accorde  a 
l'Eglise   d'importants  avantages.     Ce   n'est  rien  en 
r^alite"  ;  et  c'est  moins  que  rien,  puisqu'il  est  juste  (par 
consequent  indispensable)  de  l'accorder  ".    The  effect 
of  the  change  in  the  clause  is  merely  to  secure  that 
property,  which,  according  to  the  "Temps",  is  of  the 
average  value  of  225  francs  per  parish,  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  proper  representatives  of  the  religious  bodies 
that  now  enjoy  its  use.    The  provision  that  the  asso- 
ciations "were  to  be  placed   under   the  immediate 
control  of  laymen  selected  by  the  various  communes  " 
has  not  been  altered  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  never 
existed  except  in  Mr.  Richard  Davey 's  imagination. 
The  Bill  says  nothing  about  the  control  of  the  asso- 
ciations ;  any  seven  people  in  any  parish  can  form  an 
association  and  control  it  themselves  ;  but  the  Bill  does 
very  properly  enact  that  the  property  of  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants or  Jews,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  be  given 
to  anyone  but  its  present  owners.     It  was  because  the 
original  wording  of  Clause  4  was  not  sufficiently  defi- 
nite on   this   point  and   left  a  loophole  for  possible 
injustice  that  M.  de  Pressensd  proposed  the  change  in 
the  wording  which  the  Commission  and  the  Govern- 
ment  at   once   accepted.     I    need   hardly  say  that 
M.  de  Pressense  is  a  Socialist  and  a  strong  anti- 
clerical. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Davey's  letter,  a  very  short 
time  will  show  its  absurdity  ;  there  is  about  as  much 
chance  of  a  "  popular  rising"  as  there  is  of  a  revolution 


of  "  passive  resisters "  in  England.  The  proceedings 
at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  ConseilsiG^neraux  do  not 
suggest  that  public  feeling  is  at  present  much  dis- 
turbed. 

Yours  obediently, 

Robert  Dell. 

P.S. — It  would  be  useful  to  know  the  date  of  the 
Protestant  and  Jewish  documents  which  Mr.  Davey 
enclosed  in  his  letter,  since  memorials  answering  to  his 
description  were  sent  in  last  November  ;  but  these  of 
course  referred  to  M.  Combes'  measure  and  not  to  the 
present  Bill,  which  does  not  contain  the  provision  to 
which  they  objected. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  TOLSTOY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  10  May,  1905. 

Sir, — It  is  rather  remarkable — and  unfortunate— that 
among  the  modern  translations  of  Tolstoy  you  do  not 
mention  Mrs.  Garnett's.  No  one  in  this  generation  has 
rendered  a  greater  service  to  English  readers  than  has 
Mrs.  Garnett  by  her  translation  of  Turgenev's  novels 
and  stories.  She  has  made  Turgenev,  as  Jowett  was 
said  to  have  made  Plato,  an  English  classic.  And  now 
she  is  gradually  giving  us  a  "definitive"  edition  of 
Tolstoy— not  Tolstoy  the  preacher  but  Tolstoy  the 
artist.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  fidelity  of 
this  version  to  the  original,  but  what  is  certain  is  that, 
like  the  Turgenev,  it  is  in  admirable  English,  and  that 
the  form  and  "get-up"  of  the  volumes  make  them  a 
joy  to  handle,  to  read,  and  to  see  on  one's  shelves. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  V.  R. 


WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN  BOYS'  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Southwick  Lodge,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester, 
19  April,  1905. 

Sir, — I  agree  with  every  word  both  in  the  letter  and 
your  comment  on  Women  Teachers  in  Boys'  Schools, 
as  I  have  enjoyed  their  teaching  both  as  a  small  boy 
and  as  a  head  master. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  their  tenure  is  even  less 
secure  than  that  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary 
schools  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  Board  of  Education.  The  tenure  of  assistant 
masters  is  bad  enough  at  the  present  time,  for 
they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  "at  pleasure ",  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  and  are  also  the  victims  of 
automatic  removal,  on  the  dismissal  or  resignation  of 
their  head.  But  seeing  that  the  term  assistant  master 
does  not  include  that  of  assistant  mistress,  assistant 
mistresses  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  governors  on 
the  ground  of  their  sex. 

This  took  place  at    at  an  early  meeting  of 

new  governors  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  taught 

nearly  six  years  at  Grammar  School,  as  can  be 

verified  from  the  minutes  of  the  governors  of  that 
school  on  Tuesday,  December  21,  1886,  a  copy  of 
which  now  lies  before  me,  from  which  I  cull  the  follow- 
ing :  "  It  is  deemed  by  the  governors  unadvisable  that 
any  female  should  be  employed  as  an  assistant  in  this 
school.  Carried,  four  to  three  ".  Is  there  any  appeal? 
At  any  rate  in  this  case  the  decision  of  the  governors 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Allen. 

[We  have  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  place  where 
this  was  done.  No  doubt  the  act  was  intra  vires  of  the 
governors  ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  scandal.  In  such 
a  case  an  appeal  ought  to  lie  somewhere.— Ed.  S.R.j 
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"WOMEN'S   DEGREES  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Camla  Cottage,  Greystones,  co.  Wicklow. 

Sir,— In  the  Saturday  Review  for  29  April  1  read 
^'What  can  be  said  for  Trinity  College  which  thus 
throws  open  its  degrees  to  candidates  it  has  neither 
trained  nor  tested  ?  This  is  selling  honours,  if  you 
will ".  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  not  aware  that 
Trinity  College  gives  ad  eundem  degrees  to  graduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  enjoys  a  similar 
privilege  accorded  by  the  two  ancient  English  Uni- 
versities? In  no  case  does  the  University  which  gives 
the  ad  eundem  degree  "  train  or  test  "  its  recipients. 

Dublin  gives  her  degrees  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  examine  the  women  with  the 
men,  and  give  women  certificates  when  they  pass  the 
examination,  but  refuse  the  degree.  Surely  we  are 
logical  in  giving  to  women  qualified  inexactly  the  same 
way  the  privilege  to  which  male  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  entitled. 

Yours,  &c. 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Fell.  Trin.  Coll. 
Registrar  of  Senate  of  Dublin  University. 

[Professor  Tyrrell's  analogy  does  not  cover  the  case. 
The  degrees  to  which  he  refers  are  not  claimed  as  a 
right,  are  not  advertised,  and  in  practice  are  rarely 
given,  and  only  to  those  whose  residence  in  the 
university  town  makes  the  privileges  of  its  degree  of 
daily  use. — Ed.  S.  R.J 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  NATIONAL  ART. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Fairlawn  Park,  W. ,  8  May,  1905. 

Sir, — The  Academy  has  certainly  mastered  the  gentle 
art  of  making  enemies.  If  this  enmity  affected  the 
Academicians  only,  outsiders  might  smile  complacently 
at  the  crusade  against  them  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
attack  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  all  the  out- 
siders who  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  which  means  nine- 
tenths  of  our  most  accomplished  artists.  They  are 
discredited,  and  with  them  our  national  art.  To  read 
the  papers  one  would  think  that  our  art  had  gone  to 
the  dogs  ;  and  although  a  believer  in  our  steady  pro- 
gress, I  was  amazed  to  see  how  easily  we  took  the 
first  place  at  the  S.  Louis  Exposition.  All  outsiders 
are  suffering  for  the  sins,  or  alleged  sins,  of  the  Academy, 
and  we  hail  every  scheme  that  promises  relief  from 
this  fatal  division  of  a  house  against  itself ;  this 
discrediting  of  our  national  art  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  Academy.  I,  therefore,  turned  with 
great  interest  to  Mr.  MacColl's  article  in  the  "  National 
Review",  and  I  felt  inclined  to  shout  "  Eureka  !  "  when 
I  came  to  this  sentence  :  "  The  solution  lies  in  the 
Academy  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  competitive  society,  in 
its  taking  a  broader  place  as  a  co-ordinating  centre." 
This  plan  is  admirable  for  forming  collections  to  repre- 
sent our  National  Art  abroad  ;  or,  perhaps,  for 
administering  the  Chantrey  Fund,  and  various  other 
purposes  ;  but  for  managing  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  year  there  are  objections  which  make  one  wish  Mr. 
MacColl  had  devoted  his  whole  article  to  developing  his 
scheme. 

If  the  various  exhibiting  societies  unite  to  form  one 
grand  representative  exhibition  each  year,  they  should 
give  the  cream  of  their  own  work  to  it.  This  would 
weaken  their  own  shows,  and  tend  to  deprive  them  of 
their  reason  for  existing  as  exhibiting  bodies. 
Then  again,  the  collection  of  water-colours  at  the 
Academy  is  the  best  I  have  seen  there,  better  than  the 
collections  at  the  Institute  or  at  the  "  Old  ".  Now,  if 
these  societies  had  taken  part  in  selecting,  the  room 
would  have  been  filled  with  works  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  outsiders  who  contribute  the  most 
notable  works  would  have  been  crowded  out.  The 
proposition  to  do  away  with  distinguishing  titles  would 
divide  the  art-world  as  much  as  the  Big-endians  and 
the  Little-endians  were  divided  in  opinion. 


The  whole  question  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  it 
is  as  impossible  to  get  artists  to  agree  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done  as  it  would  be  to  get  Socialists  and 
Individualists,  Conservatives  and  Radicals  to  agree. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  is  done  there  will 
always  be  a  bitter  outcry  from  the  unfortunates.  Still 
Mr.  MacColl's  scheme  contains  germs  of  good,  and  it 
should  be  discussed  and  developed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Wake  Cook. 

I  Mr.  Wake  Cook's  estimate  that  the  accomplished 
artists  among  outsiders  at  the  Academy  outnumber 
those  among  the  Academicians  and  non-exhibitors  in 
the  proportion  of  nine  to  one  reveals  a  sadder  state  of 
affairs  from  every  point  of  view  thari  any  of  us  had 
dreamed  of.  I  will  only  discuss,  however,  the  point  he 
raises  about  my  scheme,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a 
possible  objection.  A  little  reflection,  I  think,  will  dis- 
pose of  it.  The  objection,  if  it  is  one,  exists  now  in 
the  case  of  artists  who  send  both  to  their  own  exhibition 
and  to  the  Academy  ;  with  the  further  possibility  that 
they  may  send  the  cream  of  their  work  to  the 
Academy  and  have  it  rejected  there,  so  that  it  is 
shown  neither  in  one  place  nor  in  the  other.  But 
further,  and  this  is  a  point  I  had  not  space  to 
develop,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  work  already 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  separate  exhibitions  should 
not  afterwards  be  seen  at  the  central  exhibition.  There 
is  every  reason,  rather,  why  it  should  be.  The  immense 
majority  of  visitors  to  the  Academy  are  people  who 
visit  only  one  exhibition  in  the  year,  and  even  those 
who  had  already  seen  an  interesting  work  in  a  smaller 
exhibition  would  like  to  see  it  again  in  wider  company. 
The  central  exhibition  should  be  the  national  review, 
including  the  cream  of  the  past  year's  work  from  all 
sources.  The  buyers  and  the  keen  picture-fanciers 
would  still  go  to  the  other  exhibitions,  to  be 'first  in  the 
field.  Under  the  present  system  at  least  half  the  fine 
work  of  the  year  never  goes  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
national  exhibition  at  all,  and  is  seen  by  a  small  fraction 
only  of  the  public— D.  S.  M.j 


LONDON   PLAYING  FIELDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  11  May,  1905. 

Sir, — May  I  express  the  hope  that  public  attention 
will  be  drawn  to  the  admirable  beginning  made  by  the 
County  Council  in  the  promised  effort  after  physical 
regeneration  ?  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  League,  they  have  granted  the  use  of  a 
playground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  provided 
school  for  several  hours  of  every  summer  evening. 
The  stipulation  is  that  the  games,  which  are  to  be 
restricted  to  children  over  thirteen  who  have  left 
school,  shall  be  properly  directed;  and  the  success 
of  the  experiment  will  principally  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  people  that  can  be  got  to  superin- 
tend. If  the  games  are  dull  and  ill-managed,  the 
children  might  as  well  be  playing  in  the  streets  and 
will  return  to  the  streets.  But  if  public  school  and 
University  men  and  others,  who  have  a  notion  of  the 
proper  meaning  of  a  game,  will  take  up  this  form  of 
philanthropy  they  will  do  for  the  younger  children  what 
the  London  Playing  Fields  Committee  have  been  doing 
most  successfully  for  their  elder  brothers.  A  great 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  both  for  and  against 
games.  A  bad  game  is  a  very  bad  thing  and  a  good 
game  a  very  good  thing  ;  and  in  order  that  a  game 
should  be  good  and  not  bad  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
know  how  to  play  it.  Field  games  are  naturally 
not  played  by  most  London  children,  and  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  "  rag".  On  the  other  hand  a  very 
little  instruction  from  anyone  whom  they  respect  will 
convert  the  children  into  keen  and  excellent  players, 
as  many  experiments  have  shown.  Athletes  never  had 
a  better  chance  of  making  good  use  of  the  knowledge 
of  games  on  which  they  have  spent  so  much  time  and 
energy  and  interest. 

I  am,  yours,  &c, 

Old  Blue. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  GREAT  AND  A  PETTY  BOOK  ON  CHATHAM. 

"William  Pitt,  Graf  von  Chatham."  Von  Albert  von 
Ruville.  3  vols.  Stuttgart  and  Berlin  :  F.  G. 
Cotta'sche  Buehhandlung  Nachfolger.  1905. 

"Chatham."  By  Frederic  Harrison.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1905.   2s.  6d. 

IT  is  curious  that  the  monograph  to  fill  the  gap  in 
the  "Twelve  English  Statesmen"  should  make 
its  appearance  at  the  same  time  as  the  remarkable 
biography  into  which  Herr  von  Ruville  after  nearly  ten 
years  has  expanded  his  original  study  of  Lord  Bute. 
It  must  be,  we  fancy,  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  to 
Mr.  Harrison  that  fate  has  unkindly  deprived  him  at 
least  of  the  privilege  of  examining  and  weighing  the 
copious  material  and  interesting  conclusions  which 
the  learned  German  author  has  now  given  the  student. 
Vet  Mr.  Harrison's  point  of  view  so  fundamentally 
differs  from  that  of  Herr  von  Ruville  that  we  doubt 
whether  a  postponement  of  six  months  would  have 
produced  any  vital  alteration  in  his  verdict.  It  is 
equally  clear  also  that  Herr  von  Ruville's  measured 
survey  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  what  he  may  read 
in  the  latest  English  contribution  to  Chatham's  bio- 
graphy. 

Mr.  Harrison's  essay  in  fact  is  a  characteristic  per- 
formance. He  has  mastered  obviously  all  the  regular 
sources  of  information  and  he  writes  as  we  should 
expect  with  praiseworthy  lucidity  and  with  almost 
exuberant  vigour.  The  phrasing  is  always  terse,  clean- 
cut  and  direct,  frequently  felicitous  ;  the  verdicts  on 
men  and  affairs  never  lack  independence  or  a  robust 
trenchancy  of  expression.  Yet  Mr.  Harrison  never 
convinces  us  that  he  has  any  real  sympathy  with 
what  Chatham  accomplished  and  was,  or  that  in  deliver- 
ing judgment  he  is  dealing  with  an  eighteenth-century 
statesman  and  not  with  a  living  politician.  Neither 
Mr.  John  Morley  nor  Lord  Rosebery,  to  whom  at  one 
time  or  another  this  particular  volume  in  the  series  has 
been  assigned,  when  he  writes  as  an  historian,  permits 
his  own  political  principles  and  creed  to  prejudge  critical 
and  conflicting  issues,  or  to  insinuate  a  diatribe  on  present 
party  controversies  into  the  summings-up  of  the  past. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Harrison  almost  rejoices 
in  doing,  and  it  robs  his  essay  of  most  of  its  historical 
value.  The  days  are  gone  when  the  controversies  of 
dead  generations  can  be  knotted  into  a  knout  for 
punishing  living  foes,  and  all  that  such  partisanship 
suggests  is  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
writer  to  weigh  any  facts  or  examine  any  evidence.  Oi» 
ipnoi  rie  'Irr7roi.\t(?^.  Mr.  Harrison  flouts  and  jibes  alike 
at  friends  and  enemies.  In  one  passage  he  airily  sweeps 
aside  an  elaborate  argument  in  his  editor's  defence  of 
Walpole,  and  later  he  trounces  Burke  in  a  way  that  says 
much  for  that  editor's  tolerance.  Then  presumably  as  a 
sop  Chatham's  vehemence  in  invective  is  by  a  mislead- 
ing and  gratuitous  reference  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Milner.  In  another 
place,  perhaps  by  mistake,  a  sentence  is  incorporated 
from  the  possible  draft  of  an  address  from  Fetter  Lane, 
while  of  the  amazingly  irrelevant  paragraph  on  "  shop- 
keepers masquerading  as  statesmen  in  our  own  day " 
we  can  only  transcribe  Mr.  Harrison's  comment  else- 
where, "  a  jumble  of  tautology  in  which  rank  rhetoric 
overpowers  good  sense",  though  "the  literary  glitter  " 
so  obviously  pleases  its  author  that  he  repeats  the  idea 
with  equal  irrelevance  in  other  places.  After  such 
outbursts  of  hysterical  "verbal  embroidery"  it  is  a 
trifle  to  learn  that  "soon"  apparently  means  sixteen 
years  at  least,  and  that  the  French  "had  been  (in  1756) 
in  complete  occupation  of  that  vast  district  for  two 
centuries,"  which  would  put  the  complete  occupa- 
tion of  Canada  to  a  date  fifty  years  before  Champlain 
timidly  reconnoitred  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ! 
Most  surprising  of  all,  the  exigencies  of  a  small  volume 
and  a  vast  material  do  not  prevent  a  long  eulogy,  in 
connexion  with  Pittsburg,  on  "a  penniless  Scotch  lad" 
whom  Protection  has  enabled  to  build  up  "a  colossal 
business  ",  and  lest  we  should  miss  the  value  of  this 
remarkable  light  on  the  interpretation  of  Chatham's 
political  problems,  one  of  the  few  footnotes  in  the 


book  is  devoted  to  repeating  the  statement.  Mais- 
que  diable  fait  "  Andrew  Carnegie  born  at  Dunferm- 
line and  now  of  New  York  ibo  Castle  "  dans 
cette  galere  ?  Is  it  a  bid  for  an  order  from  all  the  Free 
Libraries  ?  Some  day  in  the  Elysian  Fields  there  will 
be  an  interesting  conversation  between  Chatham  and 
his  many  biographers,  but  we  should  particularly  like  to 
hear  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  "the  arrogant 
aggrandisement  "  of  i76i,and  "  the  trumpery  Middlesex 
Election  debates",  "a  famous  brawl"  Mr.  Harrison 
coolly  remarks  later,  "  the  importance  of  which  it  would 
be  an  error  to  belittle".  It  is  a  pity.  Mr.  Harrison 
had  a  magnificent  opportunity,  but  English  readers 
when  they  wish  a  short  satisfactory  account  of  Chatham 
in  their  own- tongue  must  still  rely  on  Macaulay's  two 
superb  essays  supplemented  by  Mr.  Walford  Green's- 
recent  admirable  and  sober  biography,  deservedly 
praised  by  so  competent  a  critic  as  Herr  von  Ruville. 

The  German  work,  not  merely  for  its  length,  merits 
a  far  more  detailed  examination  than  space  allows. 
We  admire  sincerely  the  patience  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  sources  have  been  examined,  the  care 
with  which  the  narrative  has  been  constructed,  the 
independence  and  ingenuity  of  the  author's  judgment. 
Herr  von  Ruville  is  the  first  writer  to  our  knowledge 
who  has  combined  a  collation  of  the  printed  original 
sources  (such  as  the  Grenville,  Bedford,  and  Chatham 
papers,  the  Rockingham,  Grafton,  Hardwicke,  and 
Lyttelton  memoirs,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission)  with  an  adequate  scrutiny  of  the 
Pringle  MSS.  in  the  Record  Office,  the  gigantic  New- 
castle collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Prussian  Ministers  in  the  Berlin 
archives.  Herr  von  Ruville  has  in  short  gleaned 
from  so  many  corners  that  we  confess  to  a  little 
surprise  that  he  does  not  make  more  use  of  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters,  that  he  does  not  cite  the  remarkable 
autobiographical  memoir  of  Henry  Fox  (prefixed  to 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox'  Letters)  and  has  not  apparently 
used  Mr.  Fortescue's  "History  of  the  British  Army", 
the  value  of  which,  based  as  it  is  on  an  expert's  study 
of  documentary  sources,  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
Mahan's  well-known  writings. 

But  apart  from  his  sources  Herr  von  Ruville  has 
the  advantage  of  approaching  Chatham,  free  from 
party  or  national  bias,  just  as  an  English  historian 
can  approach  Frederick  the  Great.  Nor  have  education 
and  nationality  made  him  a  willing  victim  to  the 
mighty  Whig  tradition  from  which  an  English  student 
can  only  escape  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  Tory  tradition 
not  less  cramping  and  insidious  in  its  subtle  in- 
fluences. We  too  generally  ignore  in  eighteenth- 
century  British  history  the  tyranny  of  historical  con- 
vention and  common  form  :  and  only  careful  analysis 
can  reveal  that  the  traditions  embodied  alike  in  school 
text-books  and  great  histories  owe  their  vitality  and 
charm  to  the  fact  that  they  are  woven  from  the 
very  texture  of  the  sources  from  which  that  history 
must  be  written.  Open  the  Chatham  correspondence 
or  the  letters  of  George  III.  to  Lord  North  where  you 
will  and  you  are  at  once  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Junius  revelled  ;  and  as  page  after  page  is  read  you 
become  aware  you  are  slowly  being  saturated  with  a 
political  spirit,  a  Weltanschauung,  in  which  an  English 
student  breathes  easily,  though  insular  isolation  con- 
vinces him  he  must  gasp  and  die  without  it.  It  is 
therefore  always  invigorating,  if  occasionally  dis- 
agreeable, to  be  compelled  to  follow  the  career  of 
our  great  men  step  by  step,  led  by  the  patient 
and  sympathetic  hands  of  a  learned  foreigner.  And 
Herr  von  Ruville  is  sympathetic.  Chatham  is  a 
real  "hero"  to  him,  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  great 
statesman,  an  imposing  and  dignified  figure  in  world- 
history,  whose  ideals,  achievements  and  character 
demand  and  deserve  study  as  scientific  as  those  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  can  be  severely  critical,  but 
in  striking  a  balance  we  find  him  both  in  the  case  of 
Chatham  and  of  Bute  ready  to  point  the  case  against 
Frederick  and  Prussia.  We  should  like  to  think  that 
the  exposition  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
Prussia  will  help  to  correct  common  form  in  Prussian 
history,  not  less  disturbing  than  Whig  and  Tory  tradi- 
tions in  our  own  literature.  But  best  of  all  Herr  von 
Ruville  tackles  at  close  quarters  many  of  the  obscurest 
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passages  in  Chatham's  baffling  and  inconsistent  career. 
The  rise  of  old  Thomas,  "Diamond"  Pitt,  Chatham's 
education  and  apprenticeship,  the  political  connexion 
With  Cobham,  Norfolk  and  Leicester  houses,  the  long- 
period  of  subordinate  office,  his  marriage,  the  series  of 
crises  between  the  death  of  Pelham  and  the  formation 
of  the  great  Ministry,  the  .Marlborough  legacy,  his 
resignation  in  1 761 ,  and  his  relation  to  Bute  and 
(.ieorge  III. — on  all  these  we  have  to  thank  the 
new  biography  for  positive  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  for  several  ingenious  and  carefully  arg-ued 
theories. 

Historical  controversies,  however,  rarely  turn  on 
the  determination  of  facts,  but  rather  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  which  invariably  involves  the  view 
taken  of  the  great  issues  in  an  epoch.  We  must 
therefore  be  content  to  indicate  with  the  dogmatism 
that  brevity  necessitates  the  main  points  in  which 
Herr  von  Ruville  fails  to  produce  conviction.  To 
begin  with,  we  differ  seriously  from  his  conception 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  spirit,  principles,  and 
working  of  the  Whig  system  both  before  and  after 
1760.  This  unquestionably  at  once  opens  up  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  and 
meaning  of  the  development  of  the  constitution  and  the 
relation  of  that  development  to  economic  and  political 
problems.  And  in  fact  the  treatment  of  the  purely 
constitutional  history  (notably  in  the  Wilkes  question 
and  the  American  problem)  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
weakest  parts  of  an  able  and  learned  book.  Nor  can  we 
accept  the  view  expounded  at  length  of  Bute's  character 
and  career,  as  it  not  merely  ignores  a  body  of  evidence 
that  cannot  be  explained  away,  but  misses  the  essence  of 
the  Whig  constitutional  case  against  George  III.  To 
what  straits  a  learned  writer  can  be  driven  in  the  support 
of  his  theories  may  be  seen  in  the  attempt  (iii.  87)  to 
defend  Bute's  absolutely  indefensible  letter  to  Choiseul 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  of  1762.  Similarly 
the  interpretation  of  George  III.'s  conduct,  ingenious 
and  plausible  as  Herr  von  Ruville  makes  it,  seems  to  us 
to  be  not  less  defective  and  quite  unduly  favourable. 
But — and  this  is  the  main  gravamen — the  author's 
view  of  Chatham  rests  on  these  elaborate  inter- 
pretations ;  if  they  are  unsound  the  view  must 
itself  become  unsound.  Nor  (to  mention  details) 
are  we  convinced  when  the  clue  to  Pitt's  conduct 
on  two  occasions  is  traced  to  a  legacy.  Such  an 
hypothesis,  apart  from  the  inconclusive  character 
of  the  evidence,  is  surely  audacious  psychology. 
The  statesman  who  could  calmly  put  on  one  side 
perquisites  which  made  Henry  Fox  a  rich  man  is 
not  likely  to  have  allowed  even  the  estate  of  a 
Spencer,  much  less  that  of  a  Pynsent,  to  shape  his 
political  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with 
Herr  von  Ruville  in  rejecting  the  remarkable  explana- 
tion of  Pitt's  much-debated  resignation  in  1761  put 
forward  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Quarterly  Review  ", 
although  his  own  hypothesis  does  not  convince  us.  After 
all  is  there  so  much  to  explain  ?  Chatham's  real  case 
against  the  Bute  Ministry  lies  in  undeniable  facts.  War 
with  Spain  was  refused  and  then  made  ;  after  a  year  of 
successful  war  the  terms  of  peace  were  more  unsatis- 
factory than  what  could  have  been  gained  twelve 
months  earlier  ;  a  great  ally  was  sacrificed  and  alienated 
with  results  disastrous  for  the  future  ;  and  the  peace 
was  only  carried  in  Parliament  by  corruption  un- 
paralleled in  its  extent  and  effrontery,  yet  in  the  name 
of  purity  and  independence.  Here  as  in  the  whole 
American  question  Chatham's  reputation  as  a  states- 
man stands  on  "  the  cabinet  of  his  sagacious  mind", 
justified  by  his  own  superb  belief  that  he  could  save 
the  Empire  when  no  one  else  could.  The  man  who 
prevented  the  second  attempt  was  George  III. 
Chatham,  who  prophesied  that  he  would  be  taken  for 
an  idiot  if  the  royal  policy  was  not  later  repealed, 
was  condemned  to  witness  the  piecemeal  undoing 
of  his  work  by  Lord  George  Sackville,  the  coward 
or  traitor  of  Minden,  by  Lord  Sandwich,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Medmenham,  by  Lord  North,  who 
thought  it  better  to  desert  his  convictions  than  to 
desert  a  sovereign  of  whose  policy  he  disapproved.  And 
the  repeal  came  when  it  was  too  late.  The  last  decade 
of  Chatham's  life  is  not  the  least  splendid  in  his  career. 
For  the  best  legacy  that  great  statesmen  can  leave  to 


their  countrymen  is  not  laws,  victories,  speeches,  but 
the  vision  of  the  tine  issues  of  their  age  to  which  their 
spirits  were  touched,  and  the  ideals  for  which  alike  in 
failure  and  success  they  worked. 


ASTRONOMIC  DISCOVERY. 

"Astronomical  Discovery."     By  Herbert  Hall  Turner. 
London :  Edward  Arnold.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

I^ROM  the  days  of  Francis  Bacon  onwards  the  art  of 
scientific  discovery  has  been  a  perennial  subject 
of  discussion  among  philosophers,  though  it  is  question- 
able whether  their  labours  have  contributed  in  any 
serious  degree  to  its  actual  progress.  Bacon's  own 
attempts  to  apply  his  philosophy  were  notoriously 
unsuccessful,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
view  that  the  great  advances  in  physical  science  which 
characterised  the  seventeenth  century  were  due  more  to 
the  brilliant  example  of  Galileo  than  to  the  precepts  of 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  inductive  method.  Certainly 
little  success  has  attended  any  attempt  to  reduce  to 
rules  the  divinatory  inspiration  which  seems  to  be 
the  essential  element  in  the  greatest  generalisa- 
tions, and  modern  writers  on  inductive  logic  devote 
themselves  to  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
proof  rather  than  to  a  discussion  of  the  prior  process 
of  discovery.  Professor  Turner  disclaims  any  attempt 
to  produce  a  philosophy  of  the  subject  even  in  the 
comparatively  limited  field  of  one  science  ;  in  fact  he 
obviousfy  takes  pleasure  in  the  lawlessness  of  dis- 
covery and  chooses  his  examples  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  the  methods  employed  and  to  show  that 
the  "  moral  "  which  can  apparently  be  drawn  from  one 
case  is  promptly  contradicted  by  the  next.  Perhaps 
the  most  definite  impression  which  remains  after  study- 
ing the  illustrations  in  this  book  or  those  that  may  be 
found  in  other  branches  of  the  subject  is  of  the  extra- 
ordinary successes  that  have  been  achieved  by  men 
whose  main  equipment  has  been  "  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  ".  The  forty-three  years  that  Schwabe 
devoted  to  observations  of  sun-spots,  the  fifteen  fruit- 
less years  which  preceded  Hencke's  discovery  of  a 
minor  planet,  the  unremitting  searching  of  the  skies 
to  which  William  Herschel  gave  his  life,  and  the 
immense  series  of  the  most  delicate  observations 
carried  out  by  Bradley  seem  to  stand  out  more  impres- 
sively in  the  record  of  astronomical  discovery  than  the 
brilliant  intuitions  that  have  in  other  cases  led  to  great 
advances  of  knowledge. 

Apart  from  such  bearing  as  it  may  have  on  the 
philosophy  of  discovery  Professor  Turner's  book  gives 
excellent  accounts  of  several  very  interesting  chapters 
of  astronomic  history.  He  tells  even  an  old  story  so 
well  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  complain  of  his  selec- 
tion of  material,  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
had  devoted  a  larger  proportion  of  his  space  to  themes 
less  familiar  than  most  of  those  which  he  has  chosen. 
Instead  of  his  version,  satisfactory  as  it  is,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune  or  of  Uranus  we  should  have  liked 
another  story,  if  one  could  be  found,  as  good  as  the 
curious  chapter  of  accidents,  which  began  with  the 
supply  on  one  occasion  of  a  set  of  defective  photographic 
plates  by  a  firm  of  most  trustworthy  makers  and  which 
culminated  in  the  author's  discovery  of  a  new  star  ; 
the  incident  in  all  but  its  final  stage  obviously  presenting 
itself  to  the  chief  actors  as  a  vexatious  interruption  in 
a  heavy  piece  of  work  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

This  story  is  appropriately  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  new  star  in  Perseus  which  was  such  a  striking- 
object  for  a  short  time  in  1901.  Like  some  other 
temporary  stars  it  was  soon  found  to  be  surrounded 
by  nebulosity,  but  whereas  in  other  cases  the  nebulosity 
has  shown  no  features  of  very  special  interest,  the 
nebula  round  Nova  Persei  was  found  to  enlarge  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Allowance  being  made  for  its 
probable  remoteness  the  nebula  appeared  to  be  growing 
at  a  rate  which  was  comparable  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  according  to  the  theory  which  may  be  said 
to  hold  the  field  the  apparent  enlargement  of  the 
nebula  was  in  fact  due  to  the  successive  illumination  of 
its  outlying  portions  by  rays  of  light  coming  from  its 
centre.    The  velocity  of  light  is  so  enormous  that  it 
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can  only  be  detected  directly  by  experiments  of  the 
most  refined  character,  but  this  nebula  was  on  so  vast 
a  scale  that  the  light  starting-  from  its  centre  took 
weeks  to  reach  and  to  illuminate  its  outer  regions 
and  could  thus  as  it  were  be  watched  during  its 
progress. 

We  have  found  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler's  discovery 
of  what  is  usually  known  as  the  variation  of  latitude  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  results  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  most  unpromising  material,  as  well  as 
of  the  extraordinarily  small  quantities  with  which 
modern  astronomy  deals.  An  angle  of  one  second  may- 
be pictured  as  the  apparent  breadth  of  a  shilling  viewed 
from  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  Mr.  Chandler's 
work  is  entirely  based  on  fractions  of  a  second.  On 
examination  of  certain  sets  of  observations  of  stars  he 
noted  variations  of  this  order  of  magnitude  ;  the  varia- 
tions were  gradually  discovered  to  show  a  certain 
regularity  which  could  not  readily  be  explained  by  acci- 
dental defects  in  the  observations.  A  provisional  hypo- 
thesis once  formed,  he  pursued  the  inquiry  until  he  had 
examined  the  data  supplied  by  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  thousand  observations  and  had  thereby  un- 
ravelled the  intricacies  of  a  new  phenomenon.  At 
first  sight  the  idea  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  on  this 
solid  earth  can  change  seems  paradoxical,  but  as  the 
latitude  of  a  place  depends  merely  on  its  distance 
measured  in  a  particular  way  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  these  poles  are  by  definition  the  extremities 
of  the  axis  about  which  the  earth  is  rotating,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  position  of  this  axis  in  the  earth  itself  changes 
the  latitudes  of  places  on  the  earth  change  also. 
Mr.  Chandler's  discovery  was  that  the  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  was  in  fact  changing,  though  by  so 
minute  an  amount  that  the  consequent  motion  of 
the  earth's  pole  was  confined  to  a  circle  some  thirty 
feet  in  radius.  Such  a  possibility  had  not  been 
overlooked  by  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  but 
the  astronomical  evidence  was  universally  supposed 
to  negative  any  such  motion.  Moreover  the  law 
or  rather  laws  according  to  which  the  motion,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Chandler,  took  place,  appeared  to  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  mathematical  theory. 
His  results  were  accordingly  received  at  first  with  great 
scepticism  by  the  astronomic  world,  though  subse- 
quent investigation  has  tended  to  confirm  their  sub- 
stantial accuracy.  The  newness  of  the  subject,  the 
distrust  with  which  it  was  at  first  regarded,  and  the 
difficulty  of  disentangling  it  from  technicalities,  have 
combined  to  prevent  it  from  being  handled  except  in 
scientific  journals  ;  and  Professor  Turner's  sympathetic 
and  admirably  lucid  account  of  Mr.  Chandler's  work 
forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  popular  astronomic 
literature. 

THE  BALKAN  IMPASSE. 

"  The  Balkan   Question."     Edited  by  Luigi  Villari. 
London  :  Murray.    1905.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Balkan  problem  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
It  is  not  that  the  Great  Powers  have  been  sparing 
in  their  efforts,  for  the  Chanceries  of  Europe  are  for 
ever  collecting  consular  reports  and  reform  schemes. 
That  the  results  are  insignificant  is  owing,  first,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Powers,  second,  to  that  fever  of  denomi- 
national hatred  which  is  found  throughout  the  land, 
and,  last,  though  not  least,  to  the  Sultan's  consummate 
skill  in  sowing  dissension  amongst  his  European 
advisers.  These  three  explanations  are  accepted  and 
duly  discounted  by  every  writer  on  the  subject.  To 
bear  them  in  mind  therefore  is  an  essential  factor  in  a 
study  of  the  Eastern  Question.  In  the  book  under 
review  Mr.  Villari  has  collected  numerous  expert 
opinions  which  are  set  forth  in  twelve  chapters,  all 
written  by  worthy  exponents,  of  whom  Professor  Bryce, 
Mr.  Valentine  Chirol,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier,  Mr.  Victor 
Be>ard  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  are  the  best  known. 
In  this  respect  the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated,  for  if 
the  various  authors  are  not  always  in  agreement  Mr. 
Villari,  like  the  Persian  Poet  Sadi,  has  attempted  to 
"  gather  an  ear  of  corn  from  every  harvest ". 

So  long  as  these  Balkan  experts  confine  themselves  to 


j  Turkish  history  and  the  various  reform  efforts  of  the 
<  Powers  all  goes  well.    One  is  instructively  led  along  the 
j  road  of  Mohammedan  conquest,  andsubsequent  methods 
I  of  government ;  races,  religions  and  propaganda  are  ex- 
I  haustively  though  not  always  very  accurately  discussed 
i  by  Mr.  Villari  himself ;  the  various  reform  schemes, 
stillborn  witnesses  of  European  concerts,  are  severally 
touched  upon,  and  should  one's  memory  need  refreshing- 
as  to  Turkish  misrule  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
from  recent  eye-witnesses.    But  undoubtedly  the  most 
instructive  two  chapters  are  those  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Chirol  and  Mr.  Bourchier.    Here  one  reads  as  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  so  clear  and  large  are  the  views  pro- 
pounded, so  deep  the  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.    And  in  this  respect  it  is  significant  that 
neither  atte'mpts  a  solution  of  the  Balkan  riddle.  The 
Turkish  Government  is  apportioned  its  proper  share  of 
condemnation,  the   attitude  of  the  Powers  and  the 
Balkan  States  is  authoritatively  dealt  with  ;  but,  as 
though  the  task  were  too  heavy,  no  possible  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  vouchsafed,  and  this  too  from  a  quarter 
the  most  enlightened.    That  the  result  is  disappoint- 
ing must  be  admitted.    But  it  is  just  because  we  have 
always  realised  the  enormity  of  the  task  that  we  can 
sympathise  with  such  reticence. 

Indeed  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  increase  with 
every  chapter.  The  heavens  are  as  far  distant  as  ever. 
Even  Mr.  Hilton  Voung,  who  does  propound  a  very  sound 
scheme  of  reforms,  lays  no  claim  to  a  specific  remedy, 
for  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  any  such  settlement 
"would  of  course  be  provisional".  Thus  far  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  ;  but  when  he  claims  in  support  of 
his  panacea  that  reforms,  directed  along  certain  lines, 
would  leave  the  Macedonian  provinces  free  "to  work 
out  their  own  reconstruction  "  and  that  the  peasants- 
would  thus  settle  down  to  their  occupation,  we  are  much 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  reckoning  on  a  cessation  of 
j  those  very  outside  influences  which  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  crisis. 

The  truth  is,    and   we   are   almost  weary  of  the 
reiteration,  that  the  very  best  laid  scheme  of  reforms  will 
conduce  just  so  far  towards  a  permanent  settlement  as- 
has  the  prophecy  relative  to  a  better  feeling  between  the 
"  lion  "  and  the  "  lamb  ".     And  the  reason  is  not  very 
far  to  seek.    The  interested  Powers,  as  also  the  several 
Balkan  States,  thoroughly  grasp  the  fact  that  any  pro- 
ject that  attempts  to  satisfy  all  must  necessarily  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  individual  ambition.    Imagine  the 
Judgment  of  Paris  with  the  apple  fairly  divided  into  1 
three.    Would  any  one  of  the  three  goddesses  have: 
been  content?    An  equitable  settlement  of  the  Balkan' 
question  on  reform  lines  is  naturally  unpopular. 

But  it  is  not  for  lack  of  remedies  that  the  Eastern 
patient  still  suffers,  it  is  the  failure  to  administer  the 
dose  that  has  prolonged  the  sickness.  Indeed  no 
country  in  the  world  has  monopolised  more  inter- 
national time  than  Macedonia.  Governments  have 
fallen  through  lack  of  interest  on  her  behalf:  states- 
men have  been  reviled  in  her  name,  whilst  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  diplomatists  have  exhausted  their  in- 
tellect in  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  riddle. 
We  are  reminded  of  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  the 
gentleman  who  asked  him  to  explain  the  question  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  succession.  "There  were", 
said  the  Prime  Minister,  "  three  men  who  could  have 
satisfied  your  curiosity,  one  became  a  raving  lunatic, 
the  other  died  prematurely,  and  I  have  fortunately  for- 
gotten all  about  it ". 

How  is  it  to  end?  There  are  two  agencies  which 
can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  ultimately  to  settle 
the  difficulty — war  and  time.  The  first  would  result  in 
favour  of  Russia,  whilst  the  second — time — is  all  in 
favour  of  Bulgaria,  whose  churches,  schools,  and 
people  are  gradually  monopolising  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia. Neither  event  is  expected  with  unqualified  joy, 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  advocates  of  peace  and  better 
government  are  forced  to  rely  on  reforms.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  nor  indeed 
any  of  the  Balkan  States  will  genuinely  assist  in 
their  execution  ;  the  motive  power  therefore  is  lacking, 
the  machinery  useless.  In  such  circumstances  is  it 
surprising  that  annual  massacres  are  the  rule  ?  Or  is 
it  seriously  suggested  that  we,  probably  single-handed, 
1  should  threaten  the  Turk  with  reprisals  ? 
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It  may  be  that  a  show  of  force  is  all  that  would  be 
ecessary,  that  an  expressed  determination  to  see  re- 
>rms  carried  out  at  all  hazards  might  have  the  happiest 
esults,  but  are  we  quite  sure  we  possess  the  requisite 
loral  force  to  embark  successfully  on  such  a  policy  ? 
f  we  intend  to  lay  down  the  law  in  the  Balkans  let  us 
t  least  be  prepared  to  enforce  our  demands  ;  if  on  the 
ther  hand  we  are  to  stop  at  armed  intervention,  we 
111st  study  the  interests  of  all  concerned  or  the  house 
ill  be  tumbling  about  our  own  heads. 


SCOTTISH  RULE  IN  NORTHERN  ENGLAND. 

Early  Scottish  Charters  prior  to  A.D.  1153."    By  Sir 
A.  C.  Lawrie.  Glasgow :  MacLehose.  1905.  10s.  net. 

rHIS  useful  volume  comes  as  a  reminder  of  a  long- 
felt  want  in  the  literature  of  English  history.  Sir 
rchibald  Lawrie  has  done  for  early  Scotland  what 
[emble  and  Birch  have  done  for  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
nd  what  some  scholar  or  syndicate  of  scholars  should 
ave  done  long  since  for  the  Norman  period.  Writs 
nd  charters  are  not  the  most  inviting  of  the  materials 
ith  which  the  student  of  mediaeval  history  has  to 
eal ;  and  they  have  so  frequently  been  treated  as  the 
unting-ground  of  local  antiquaries  and  genealogists 
lat  there  is  a  danger  of  their  real  value  being  under- 
ited.  But  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  they  can  be 
rought  to  bear  upon  questions  of  far-reaching  interest. 
:  was  with  the  help  of  such  materials  that  Mr.  Round 
inverted  us  to  Carlyle's  conception  of  the  Norman 
onquest,  and  proved  how  much  the  effect  of  foreign 
ifluence  upon  our  institutions  had  been  underrated 
y  the  greatest  of  our  professional  historians.  Through- 
ut  the  mediaeval  period  royal  writs  and  charters  are  of 
ie  first  importance  to  the  student  who  desires  to  test 
r  to  interpret  the  vague  and  inaccurate  statements 
f  the  chroniclers.  They  are  specially  important  in  a 
2riod  like  that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty  when  the 
ironicles  are  more  than  usually  meagre.  A  collection 
f  royal  writs  and  charters  for  the  years  1066-1154 
ould  greatly  advance  our  knowledge  of  a  critical  stage 
1  English  history.  It  would  be  a  larger  collection  than 
mt  which  lies  before  us.  But  it  should  be  on  the 
ime  lines,  and  we  are  so  grateful  to  Sir  Archibald 
awrie  for  the  praiseworthy  example  which  he  has  set 
lat  we  cannot  take  a  censorious  view  of  certain  defects 
hich  are  only  too  apparent  in  this  volume.  When  a 
;cond  edition  appears  there  are  some  obvious  misread- 
igs  in  the  text  of"  his  documents  which  we  hope  he  will 
arrect ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  at  the  same  time  he 
ibstituted  references  to  the  best  editions  of  the  authors 
'horn  he  cites,  instead  of  sending  his  readers  to  obsolete 
ollections  such  as  that  of  Twysden.  No  doubt  he  will 
e  sternly  criticised  for  such  defects  by  those  who 
elight  in  picking  holes.  But  his  book  will  be  indis- 
ensable  to  the  specialist,  and  contains  much  that  will 
ppeal  to  every  reader  with  a  taste  for  Scottish 
istory. 

As  a  sample  of  the  side-lights  on  history  afforded 
y  these  charters  we  may  call  attention  to  those 
'hich  mention  Northumberland  and  the  ancient 
'umbria.  Not  many  people  remember  that  a  great 
art  of  Northern  England  was  ruled  for  twenty  years 
y  David  I.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Stephen  ;  and 
e  profited  by  the  Civil  Wars  of  England  to  extort 
•om  that  helpless  king  the  cession  of  Northumberland 
nd  Cumberland  as  the  price  of  his  alliance.  They 
'ere  granted  to  be  held  as  English  fiefs  by  Henry 
be  son  and  heir  of  David  ;  but  they  became  to  all 
itents  and  purposes  a  part  of  David's  kingdom, 
lot  content  with  this  amount  of  blackmail,  for  it 
fas  nothing  less,  the  King  of  Scots  seized  the  oppor- 
unity  of  Stephen's  defeat  and  capture  by  the  Empress 
3  annex  Westmoreland  and  the  whole  country  north  of 
tie  Ribble.  So  much  of  these  acquisitions  as  fell 
within  the  Honour  of  Lancaster  the  King  of  Scots 
urrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Chester  in  1149.  The 
smainder  passed  on  David's  death  to  Malcolm  the 
Maiden;  only  in  1 157  did  Henry  II.  retrieve  the 
3sses  of  England  and  wrest  from  the  son  the  shires 
'hich  he  had  solemnly  confirmed  to  the  father.  The 
iternal  history  of  the  northern  shires  is  little  noticed 


in  the  chronicles  of  Stephen's  reign.  But  from  these 
charters  we  learn  that  Northumberland  was  governed 
by  Prince  Henry  with  the  title  of  Earl,  and  that  the 
remaining  lands  acquired  in  England  were  under  the 
direct  control  of  David.  English  administrative  divi- 
sions and  their  names  remained  unaltered.  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  were  still  separate  shires 
with  their  own  sheriffs  ;  the  Honour  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  treated  as  a  feudal  princi- 
pality. There  was  no  talk  of  reviving  the  unity  ol 
Keltic  Cumbria  ;  although  we  suspect  that  Cumbrian 
traditions  had  something  to  do  with  David's  annexa- 
tion and  with  the  complacent  attitude  of  the  inhabit- 
ants towards  his  rule.  For  Cumbria  had  been  of 
old  a  Scottish  appanage,  and  those  who  dwelled 
between  Carlisle  and  the  Ribble  had  more  in  common 
with  south-west  Scotland  than  with  England.  The 
Cumbrians  are  recognised  in  these  charters  as  a. 
people  distinct  from  the  Scots  and  the  English  ;  we 
take  it  that  they  were  distinct  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Galvvegians,  with  a  provincial  rather  than  a  national 
distinctness  ;  not  Keltic  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
Galwegians,  but  more  Keltic  than  Teutonic,  and  strongly 
averse  from  the  methodical  autocracy  of  English  sove- 
reigns. Both  in  Cumbria  and  in  Northumberland  the 
King  of  Scotland  had  personal  connexions  which  must 
have  been  of  value  to  him.  The  great  families  of  both 
regions  are  represented  at  David's  court  for  years  before 
the  date  of  annexation  ;  and  in  Cumbria  at  least  he 
inherited  large  and  valuable  estates.  Thus  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  effect  any  violent  displacement  of 
the  original  population.  They  accepted  his  rule  with 
equanimity,  and  were  repaid  by  the  enjoyment  of  a 
peace  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few  English  shires  in 
Stephen's  time.  On  the  other  hand  this  contentment 
was  passive,  and  no  disturbances  ensued  upon  the 
restoration  of  English  rule  in  1157.  Altogether  this 
episode  in  northern  history  produces  a  forcible  im- 
pression  that  national  sentiment  was,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  at  best  an  intermittent  force  ;  and  that  England 
had  still  a  long  distance  to  travel  before  the  old  barriers 
of  provincialism  should  be  broken  down.  Further 
details  it  would  be  easy  to  supply  from  these  charters. 
But  we  leave  to  the  reader  the  pleasant  work  of  com- 
pleting the  picture  of  northern  England,  only  warning 
him  that  if  his  studies  take  him  north  of  the  Border  he 
will  find  the  documents  even  more  suggestive. 


A  VERY  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

"A  Peculiar  People."    By  Aylmer  Maude.  London; 
Constable.    1905.  6s. 

DURING  the  last  few  weeks  the  Canadian  papers, 
have  been  interviewing  that  remarkable  man,. 
P.  Verigin,  whose  title  is  Leader  of  the  Canadian 
Doukhobors  ;  and  his  position  towards  this  eccentric 
sect  is  perhaps  the  oddest  thing  in  their  social  philo- 
sophy. During  his  absence  from  Canada  the  people 
much  resembled  bees  suddenly  deprived  of  a  Queen 
and  the  hope  of  one.  Mania  seized  upon  them.  Some 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  meaning  certain  death  ;  and. 
by  way  of  assuring  it  they  went  northward,  and,  when 
they  were  allowed,  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  They 
broke  up  agricultural  machinery,  and  the  individual- 
ists and  communists  quarrelled  in  a  manner  disgrace- 
ful to  a  sect  who  hold  many  of  the  Quakers'  tenets. 
Mr.  Geddes  of  Mount  Sharon  had  not  more  of  the 
old  Adam  in  him  than  these  citizens  of  peace.  The 
Canadian  Government  whom  Mr.  Maude,  Tolstoy  and 
others  had  persuaded  to  accept  these  Russian  peasants 
as  immigrants,  were  in  despair.  But  the  restoration 
to  sanity  was  almost  as  sudden  as  the  incidence  of  the 
mania.  Within  a  month  or  two  of  the  return  of  the 
Leader  from  Russia  the  hive  returned  to  its  normal 
activity  ;  a  great  communistic  settlement  was  or- 
ganised ;  the  land  was  well  tilled  ;  the  extreme 
difficulties  entailed  by  complete  community  of  goods 
were  overcome  and  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  full 
co-operative  system  arrived  at.  In  the  few  months 
that  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Maude  finished  his  book 
the  complete  return  to  sanity  and  prosperity  has  been 
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consummated.  To-day  Canada  has  no  more  hard- 
working and  successful  colonists  than  these  7,000  or 
so  ex-maniacs.  The  plain  moral — which  they  would 
be  the  last  to  acknowledge — appears  to  be  the  necessity 
of  an  autocrat— especially  in  a  community  where  the  rule 
is  equality  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Maude  is  well  equipped  to  be  the  historian  of 
his  prot^ge-s.  He  met  their  venerated  Leader  in 
London  and  saw  something  of  the  change  which  his 
return  to  Canada  effected.  His  book  is  not  so  good  as 
it  should  be  from  a  deficiency  in  the  need  of  perspec- 
tive ;  or  perhaps  a  readiness  to  use  up  old  material. 
He  devotes  a  great  excess  of  space  both  to  Tolstoy 
and  to  the  creed  of  the  Doukhobors.  Tolstoy  is  not 
a  Doukhobor  ;  and  though  the  people  have  absorbed 
a  good  deal  of  his  philosophy  he  is  not  of  over- 
whelming importance  to  them  in  their  new  home. 
Mr.  Maude  also  from  time  to  time  forgets,  though 
he  knows  it  well  enough,  that  when  the  Doukhobors 
were  in  Russia  they  were  very  ignorant  peasants  and 
the  study  of  their  tenets,  quoted  from  a  Russian  ac- 
count, is  vastly  more  minute  and  constructive  than  the 
most  intelligent  Doukhobor  would  understand.  Also 
they  are  developing  at  a  great  pace,  and  their  creed 
changes  with  their  sartorial  advances,  well  illustrated 
in  two  photographs  in  this  book.  The  love  of  a  naked 
pilgrimage  towards  the  North  Pole,  for  instance,  is 
not  consonant  with  the  possession  of  a  bicycle  and  a 
German  cap.  But  Mr.  Maude's  narrative  of  the  settle- 
ment is  of  another  quality,  and  his  picture  of  a  commu- 
nistic colony  at  work  on  a  considerable  scale — some- 
thing like  2,000  people  in  a  group  of  villages — should 
be  of  supreme  interest  to  any  social  philosopher.  We 
doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of  communism  has  ever 
been  so  completely  illustrated.  Will  the  process  con- 
tinue ?  The  articles  of  doctrine  on  which  every 
Doukhobor  is  set  are  still,  in  spite  of  bicycles  and 
caps,  a  dislike  of  all  government,  a  categorical  prohibi- 
tion to  fight  ;  and  an  objection  to  fettering  freedom  of 
thought  or  action  by  any  promise.  The  compromise 
between  the  oath  of  citizenship  demanded  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  this  last  article  of  the 
Doukhobor  creed  has  yet  to  be  found.  Everything 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  Verigin,  who  is  ingenious — 
if  not  always  as  ingenuous  as  he  is  described — and  his 
power  seems  to  grow. 


NOVELS. 

<•  Shining  Ferry."     By  "  Q."    London :   Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  returned  to  Troy  Town,  and 
has  again  made  a  delightful  story  out  of  simple 
materials.  "Shining  Ferry"  is  one  of  those  novels 
made  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  criticised.  The  plot 
does  not  much  matter,  although  the  author  has  taken 
pains  to  present  several  generations  of  the  Rosewarne 
ramily,  a  strange  stock  of  Cornish  men  of  business 
capable  of  most  things  except  of  behaving  like  their 
neighbours.  The  masterful  John  Rosewarne,  a  stern 
just  man  with  a  stormy  history,  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Samuel,  a  self-righteous  bully  of  the  meaner  type, 
and  Samuel  Rosewarne's  dealings  with  Troy  folk, 
more  especially  with  the  children  of  his  dead  sister,  are 
set  forth  in  this  book.  The  author  is  so  soothed  by 
the  genial  air  of  his  beloved  Duchy  that  he  would  have 
us  relent  towards  Samuel  when  he  is  broken,  but  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  credit  the  good  metal  in  the  man 
which  emerges  from  the  assaying  of  misfortune.  Mean- 
while we  are  given  a  pleasant  comedy  in  which 
children,  seafaring  folk,  an  old  confidential  clerk,  and 
a  charming  young  Board-schoolmistress  are  cast  for 
excellent  parts.  The  boisterous  fun  of  the  "Astonish- 
ing History "  is  replaced  by  something  better :  Mr. 
Ouiller-Couch's  humour  is  closely  allied  to  a  very  real 
sense  of  pathos.  It  is  not  a  great  novel  :  probably 
some  critics  will  see  in  its  author  merely  a  Cornish 
Stevenson,  others  a  Cornish  Dickens.  To  us  either 
label  would  seem  inept.  No  other  writer  has  within 
call  such  an  entertaining  company  of  players.  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  has  reached  a  position  which  must  be  a 
little  annoying  to  a  novelist :   at  each  book  in  turn 


there  is  a  chorus  of  "  Very  nice  indeed,  but  why  don' 
you  write  a  Great  Book  "  ?  Such  criticisms  are  wel 
enough  in  their  way,  but  it  is  conceivable  tha 
humour,  a  keen  eye  for  character,  invention,  and  ; 
turn  of  style  (a  combination  of  qualities  strong  enougl 
to  endow  a  dozen  very  fair  writers  of  fiction)  may  ii 
their  fusion  produce  not  one  great  creative  work  but  ; 
number  of  minor  successes  with  a  very  distinctive  cha 
racter.  We  all  know  certain  old  authors  who,  cursorily 
treated  in  manuals  of  literature,  yet  claim  the  affection; 
of  wise  readers  for  some  special  quality  of  their  work 
The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  so  easily  recognise  one  o 
this  company  while  he  is  still  busily  working.  No  cnt 
grumbles  because  Peacock  or  Borrow  was  not  1 
Thackeray  or  a  Fielding.  We  accept  them  for  them 
selves,  but  some  of  us  must  still  be  asking  why 
Stevenson  did  not  surpass  Scott  and  when  "  Q  "  i> 
going  to  write  That  Great  Book. 

"  Mid  the   Thick   Arrows."      By   Max  Pemberton 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1905.  6s. 

If  Mr.  Pemberton  had  made  up  his  mind  whether  hcj 
wished  to  write  a  sensational  "  shocker  ",  a  motoring 
romance,  a  satire  on  society,  a  psychological  study  o: 
marriage,  or  a  description  of  California,  before  settling 
down  to  "Mid  the  Thick  Arrows",  the  book  might 
have  been  less  of  a  strain  upon  the  mind  of  his  readers 
And  his  friends  might  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  ht 
is  not  equally  qualified  for  all  these  tasks.    We  dis' 
trust,  for  instance,  a  Ranelagh  scene  in  which  a  lad) 
is  habitually  addressed  as  "  Countess  "  by  her  intimate 
!  friends.    The  plot  turns  upon  the  folly  of  marrying 
again  until  one  is  sure  that  the  first  wife  is  dead,  bu 
there  is  a  fine  medley  of  melodramatic  incidents.  Mr! 
Pemberton  has  a  most  irritating  trick  of  using  wha\< 
schoolmasters  call  "the  constant  epithet"  unsupportec 
by  the  faintest  tincture  of  verbal  felicity,  and  we  become 
very  tired  of  "  the  wasp-waisted  "  Lady  Alcester  and 
"the  ancient  caballero "  who  entertains  the  hero  in 
California.    Not  a  single  person  in  the  book  has  life 
and  the  persistent  attempts  to  catch  the  tone  of  slangy 
young  people  in  London  society  are  most  wearisome 
What  the  title  means  we  cannot  imagine,  but  in  viewij 
of  the  quality  of  most  of  the  epigrams  in  the  book  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  "  Thick  Arrows  "  maybe  1 
printer's  mistake  for  "  Blunt  Arrows". 

"  The  Clansman."   By  Thomas  Dixon  Junr.  London 
Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

Since  the  historical  novel,  a  blend  of  fiction  an( 
reality,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  admixture  oj 
these  ingredients  in  a  proper  proportion,  the  historica 

i  element  should  subserve  the  fable,  and  the  instruction 
if  any,  ought  rather  to  be  suggested  than  obtruded 
Such  was  certainly  the  principle  of  Scott  and  Dumas 
which  however  a  certain  school  of  writers  in  Americ; 
has  deliberately  set  aside.  Thus,  in  "  The  Conqueror' 
Mrs.  Atherton  inflicted  upon  her  readers  a  mass  ol 
information  about  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  have  been  in  place  in  an  historical  treatise, 
but  was  certainly  otiose  in  a  novel ;  and  the  same  fault 
is  to  be  noted  in  "The  Clansman".  Mr.  Dixon,  like 
Mrs.  Atherton,  is  so  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
interest  of  his  country's  history  that  he  has  lost  his 
sense  of  perspective.  "The  Clansman  "  deals  with  the 
stirring  days  which  followed  Lincoln's  assassination, 
when  Congress  did  its  best  to  establish  a  negro  supre- 
macy in  the  South,  and  tells  how  the  Southerners 
nullified  that  fell  purpose.  That  was  indeed  a  momen- 
tous period,  and  it  deserves  a  finer  romance  than  Mr. 
Dixon's.    In  hours  of  stress  and  perplexity  men  and 

!  women  commonly  express  themselves  in  simple  and 
direct  language,  but  Mr.  Dixon's  characters  are  always 
on  the  strain.  Whether  they  are  conspiring,  making 
love  or  disputing,  their  talk  is  of  the  tallest.  They  are 
so  brave,  talented,  heroic  and  consistently  eloquent  that 
nothing  but  stammer  or  vice  could  possibly  save  them  ; 
and  that  is  not  granted. 

"Mademoiselle  Nellie."    By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London: 
Long.    1905.  6s. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nellie  ",  the  first  of  the  two  stories  in 
Lucas  Cleeve's  new  book,  is  unpleasant  in  matter  and 
coarse  in  tone — Nellie's  mother,  Madame  Frangere, 
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cleverly  drawn  in  some  ways,  is  a  repulsive  character, 
a  very  objectionable  specimen  of  a  common  type  of 
Englishwoman,  thriftless,  vulgar,  heartless,  sensual 
and  ignorant.  Her  daughter,  who  inherits  her  French 
father's  refined  nature,  is,  on  the  contrary,  modest  and 
capable,  and  self-sacrificing  to  a  ridiculous  and  un- 
necessary extent.  Madame  Frangere's  illegitimate 
child  is  attributed  quite  unreasonably  and  improbably 
to  Nellie,  who  suffers  the  reproach  and  consequent 
misery  for  two  years.  The  second  tale  "The  Fate  of 
Two  "  is  a  highly  sensational  story  which  might  have 
been  written  to  support  opposition  to  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill.  Louis  d'Argentean  marries  and 
poisons  successively  two  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
Madame  La  Fargue,  thus  obtaining  their  wedding 
portions,  and  is  courting  the  third,  when  his  villainy  is 
discovered  and  he  is  arrested  and  guillotined.  There 
is  little  to  recommend  in  either  story  but  a  certain 
cynical  shrewdness  of  observation,  which  saves  Lucas 
Cleeve's  work  from  complete  condemnation. 

"The  MacDonnells."     By  J.  A.  C.  Sykes.  London: 
Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

Lady  Sykes  must  have  suffered  severely  in  her  youth 
from  the  harsh  rigidity  of  such  people  as  "  Mrs. 
MacDonnell "  to  have  preserved  the  vivid  and  bitter 
m  enmity  to  mid-Victorian  intolerance  that  is  dis- 
played in  her  latest  novel.  We  must  take  it  for  granted, 
since  she  says  so,  and  quotes  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in 
:orroboration,  that  in  the  fifties  parents  were  frequently 
absurd  and  narrow-minded  tyrants  ;  that  blatant  reli- 
gious hypocrisy  successfully  cloaked  all  manner  of  evil- 
Jo  i  ng,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Irish  were 
looked  on  as  outcasts  and  aliens.  Lady  Sykes  is  a 
:uriously  uneven  and  flighty  writer,  vehement  and  im- 
aetuous — she  darts  from  place  to  place,  from  one  set 
of  characters  to  another,  and  has  hardly  begun  a  con- 
versation when  she  abruptly  leaves  it  and  turns  to 
I  former  train  of  thought.  She  touches  lightly  on 
English  political  intrigues,  on  Palmerston,  on  Cavour, 
)n  Austro-Italian  complications,  then  flits  to  Ireland, 
>vaxes  indignant  over  local  troubles  and  disabilities,  and 
vinds  up  in  a  casual  accidental  way  with  a  trial,  a 
narriage  or  two,  and  a  Land  League  murder.  But  in 
»pite  of  this  spasmodic  manner  of  narrative,  and  of 
lumerous  faults  and  absurdities,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
:ntertaining  matter  in  Lady  Sykes' book,  and  "  Georgie 
Vlurtagh  "  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  society  woman. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'Specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama."    By  W.  H.  "Williams. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1905.    7s.  6d. 

The  sudden  and  rapid  development  of  the  drama  in  England 
luring  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  ranked  by  com- 
non  consent  among  the  literary  wonders  of  the  world.  Before 
1580  there  was  little  besides  Moralities  and  Mysteries,  and  the 
e\v  attempts  made  in  the  direction  of  more  truly  dramatic 
mterprise  were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  leave  any  lasting  im- 
)ression.  The  first  real  dramatist  was  Lyly.  But  his  genius 
vas  so  completely  outshone  by  the  brilliance  of  his  immediate 
successors,  and  the  obvious  defects  of  his  euphuistic  style  have 
ilways  so  prejudiced  his  readers  against  him,  that  till  quite 
ecently  his  name  was  hardly  mentioned  without  ridicule  and 
ibuse.  However,  first  Fairholt's  edition  of  his  plays  and  now 
Ur.  R.  VV.  Bond's  complete  edition  of  his  works  have  done 
nuch  to  restore  him  to  his  proper  place.  Lyly  cleared  the 
jay  for  the  giants  who  followed— Kyd,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson, 
>nakespeare,  all  of  whom  owed  more  to  him  both  directly  and 
ndirectly  than  they  cared  to  admit.  Thirty  years  after 
-yly's  first  play  English  drama  was  at  its  zenith  ;  in  thirty 
•ears  more  it  had  faded  into  mediocrity.  After  Massinger  no 
>ne  of  the  highest  class  appeared  ;  Ford,  Tourneur,  Webster, 
ind  Shirley  all  had  genius  of  a  sort,  but  all  failed  to  produce 
mything  worthy  of  the  golden  age  in  which  they  had  learnt 
heir  art.  In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  growth  and  the  decay 
>f  the  drama  during  these  sixty  years  by  selecting  scenes  from 
he  plays  of  four-and-twenty  writers,  omitting  Shakespeare, 
|nr.  Williams  has  essayed  an  impossible  task.  The  speci- 
mens arc  generally  well  chosen,  though  it  is  easy  to  com- 
plain of  some  omissions  ;  for  instance  we  should  have  liked  to 
,  ee  a  little  of  LylyVSir  Tophas  ",  a  character  whom  Shake- 
speare found  most  useful  in  his  creation  of  Falsraff;  and  again, 
here  is  nothing  from  Ben  Jonson's  "Cynthia's  Revels"  or 
"loetaster".    But  omissions  and  inclusions  are  matters  of 


ta^te,  and  opinions  of  course  will  differ.  The  reason  why  a 
hook  like  this  must  be  unsatisfactory  is  that  the  quality  of  a 

I  play  can  never  be  fairly  judged  from  isolated  stents  ;  it  is 
only  by  looking  at  it  as  a  whole  that  the  development  of  plot 
and  character  can  be  seen,  and  without  that  a  play  is  nothing. 
However,  if  Mr.  Williams'  "Specimens"  encourage,  as  they 

I  well  may,  more  general  study  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  his 
work  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

"Literary  Portraits."    By  Charles  Whibloy.    London :  Constable. 
1905. 

Mr.  Whibley  says  of  Burton's  "Anatomy",  "  If  there  is  no 
news  here  but  what  he  stole  of  others,  he  had  an  unrivalled 
genius  for  happening  upon  the  pocket  most  worth  picking.  His 
authorities  are  chosen  with  the  most  erudite  catholicity  ".  Mr. 
Whibley  too  is  erudite  and  catholic.  His  portraits  include 
Rabelais,  Philippe  de  Comines,  Montaigne,  Burton,  (Jasanova 
and  Philemon  Holland  ;  and  in  discussing  them  he  rather  puts 
together  readable  accounts  of  the  men  than  contributes  any 
criticism  or  fresh  view  of  his  own.  Omne  meum  nihil  meunv 
would  do  well  enough  for  his  title.  We  miss  the  illuminating 
phrase.  The  fresh  judgment  and  the  historical  setting  is  often 
wholly  omitted.  The  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  Mr.  Whibley  as 
in  his  knowledge,  which  is  apt  to  dominate  his  originality.  His. 
strength  lies  in  arrangement.  The  narrative  of  Rabelais'  life, 
happily  illustrated  by  anecdote,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
way  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  done.  In  short  Mr.  Whibley  has 
"the  practised  hand",  and  is  apt  to  be  content  with  that 
amount  of  accomplishment. 

"  The  Enchanted  Woods."    By  Vernon  Lee.    London  :  Lane.  1905. 
3s.  6d. 

The  enchanted  woods  have,  we  suppose,  nothing  to  do  with 
Westermain,  as  the  author  says  that  it  were  "  indiscreet  and  to 
no  purpose  "  to  tell  where  they  are  situate,  and  yet  a  part  of 
the  essay  on  this  theme  suggests  that  rather  more  than  the 
title,  though  this  is  not  acknowledged,  was  suggested  by 
Meredith's  prohibition:  "Enter  these  enchanted  woods,  ye 
who  dare ".  The  many  little  essays  are  very  like  "  Vernon 
Lee's  "  other  work,  which  is  always  pretty  and  delicate,  and 
shows  a  capacity  for  arriving  at  the  genius  of  places.  "Aries" 
is  an  admirable  example  of  this  skill.  But  the  temptation  to 
be  descriptive  and  nothing  but  descriptive  is  often  too  strong  ; 
and  however  well  description  is  done,  it  is  unsatisfying  by  itself, 
unless  the  reader  has  visited  the  places.  But  to  a  traveller  on  the 
continent  we  know  few  more  pleasant  companions  than 
"  Vernon  Lee  ".  Her  eye  for  the  uncommon  spot  is  unerring 
and  most  useful  to  any  traveller  who  is  not  a  tourist. 

"A  Hundred  Years  Ago:  Ulm,  Trafalgar,  Austerlitz."    By  Colonel 
C.  A.  Furse.    London :  Clowes.    1905.  10s. 

Colonel  Furse  appears  to  have  written  this  account  of  the 
great  battles  of  a  century  ago  with  a  special  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  student,  to  whom  history,  as  Napoleon 
realised,  means  so  much,  and  particularly  in  order  to  tell  the 
story  of  Austerlitz  as  it  has  not  been  told  by  an  English 
writer  hitherto.  Ulm,  Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz  were  three 
pivots  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  turned  just  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  best  compliment  we  can  pay  Colonel 
Furse's  book  is  to  say  that,  though  intended  for  the  professional 
student,  it  can  be  read  with  keen  interest  and  advantage  by  the 
general  public.  It  will  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  British 
reader  the  importance  of  the  service  rendered  to  Europe 
by  Pitt  and  Nelson  in  thwarting  Napoleon's  designs.  In  the 
eleven  years  of  war  with  this  country  Napoleon,  says  Colonel 
Furse,  was  never  able  to  score  a  single  important  success, 
while  England  on  the  other  hand  destroyed  his  fleets,  conquered 
his  colonies  and  by  arming  Europe  against  him  at  length 
brought  his  domination  to  an  end. 

"  Through  Isle  and  Empire."    By  the  Vicomte  Eobert  d'Humieres. 
London :  Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  writes  a  brief  but  characteristic 
prefatory  note  to  Vicomte  d'Humieres'  "collection  of  impres- 
sions "  of  England,  Egypt  and  India  which  have  been 
admirably  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  A.  T.  de  Mattos. 
The  book  has  been  written  mainly  to  cement  the  better  under- 
standing between  France  and  England.  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  give  an  account  of  English  life  from  within,  whether  in 
London,  Cairo,  Calcutta  or  Madras.  It  is  of  course  not  a 
complete  picture  of  the  Empire  because  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Colonies,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
a  noteworthy  study  by  a  very  intelligent  foreigner  of 
the  "master  faculties"  of  the  British  race.  The  Vicomte 
is  of  opinion  that  both  France  and  England  have  much 
to  learn  from  each  other,  that  they  may  usefully  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  that  the  temperaments  of  the  two  races 
contain  the  essentials  of  what  he  thinks  would  be  a  novel 
union.  His  description  of  English  manners  is  not  without 
humour  and  incisiveness,  and  his  view  of  India,  native  and 
British  alike,  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  insight.  He  invites 
some  Englishman  to  do  for  France  what  he  has  done  for 
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England— to  give  a  kindly  if  critical  view  of  her  faults,  not  "a 
stubborn  panegyric ":  but  as  far  as  possible  "  a  true  image  of  a 
successful  people  ". 

"A  Day  at  Lulwich."'     By  A.  H.  Gilkes.     London:  Longmans. 
1905.  Is. 

Mr.  Gilkes  has  written  a  very  Socratean  little  book  ;  a 
little  story  of  school  life  on  which  are  hung  little  lay  sermons  ; 
and  both  the  story  and  the  sermons  are  designed  to  show  that 
a  public  school  is  the  best  of  places  if  its  secret  is  understood. 
We  do  not  know  a  better  guide  on  the  way  to  the  secret  than  the 
headmaster  of  Dulwich  ;  and  we  hope  that  readers  of  this  book 
will  not  make  the  mistake  of  readers  of  "  Boys  and  Masters  "  and 
think  that  the  ultra-simplicity  of  expression  is  a  mark  of  want 
of  depth.  It  is  rather  the  expression  of  original  thought.  Not 
the  worst  part  of  the  book  is  the  preface.  If  only  writers  of 
school  books  will  take  the  advice  in  it,  how  much  less  vulgar 
lying  about  the  way  of  a  boy's  thoughts  will  become  current. 

We  have  received  the  half-yearly  volumes  of  "  The  Century  " 
(Macmillan.  ioj.  6d.)  and  of  "  St.  Nicholas :' (Macmillan.  6s.), 
both  excellent  samples  of  the  American  magazine  which  finds 
favour  in  British  eyes.  The  quality  of  much  that  appears  in 
"  The  Century  :'  might  well  serve  as  a  reminder  to  some  of  the 
illustrated  monthlies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  there  is  a 
public  on  this  side  capable  of  appreciating  good  magazine 
work. 


Erratum. — In  the  notice  of  the  April  number  of  the 
"  Journal  des  Savants  "  in  our  issue  for  last  week, "  first "  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  line  from  the  end  should  be  "  finest". 


THEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 

"  The  Trial  of  Jesus."  By  Giovanni  Eosadi.  Translated  from  the 
third  Italian  edition.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Emil  Reich. 
London:  Hutchinson.    1905.  6s.net. 

This  book  is  by  a  well-known  Italian  lawyer,  and  though  only 
published  last  year  has  already  reached  a  third  edition  in  Italy. 
To  English  readers  it  will  appear  rather  too  full  and  rhetorical  ; 
we,  with  our  "  Lives  of  Christ "  and  popular  Gospel  commen- 
taries, are  familiar  with  many  details  in  the  Saviour's  arrest  and 
trial  which  Dr.  Rosadi  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  at  length  to 
an  Italian  public  ;  and  much  of  his  work  seems  definitely 
directed  against  the  contention  of  Renan  that  the  trial  of 
Christ  before  the  Sanhedrin  went  upon  strictly  legal  lines  ;  we 
think  he  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  illegality  as  well  as 
the  injustice  of  His  condemnation.  The  puzzling  incident  of 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover  receives  careful  treat- 
ment at  Dr.  Rosadi's  hands,  though  we  cannot  say  we  are 
quite  satisfied  with  his  solution.  He  does  not  refer  to  Mr. 
Frazer's  fantastic  explanation  that  the  execution  of  one  prisoner 
and  release  of  another  was  a  survival  of  the  widespread 
primitive  sacrifice  of  the  Ring,  of  which  the  Babylonian  Sacasa 
was  another  example  ;  but  he  treats  it  as  a  piece  of  pure 
Roman  clemency,  of  rescission  or  abolitio,  such  as  was  prac- 
tised under  both  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  on  the  occasion 
of  great  festivals  ;  and  as  public  rescission  could  only  be 
granted  by  means  of  a  law  and  not  by  the  fiat  of  a  magistrate, 
it  must  have  been  a  private  rescission,  by  which  the  prosecutor 
might  on  the  suggestion  of  the  magistrate  withdraw  his  charge 
against  the  accused.  Though  this  indeed  might  account  for 
Pilate's  proposal  to  reverse  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Jews  on 
Jesus,  it  will  not  explain  what  actually  took  place,  the  release 
of  a  prisoner  condemned  by  the  Roman  authorities  for 
sedition,  and  to  whom  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  and  populace 
would  stand  in  the  position  of  champions  rather  than  accusers  ; 
there  was  no  prosecutor  to  withdraw  his  charge  against 
Barabbas.  Is  it  not  then  more  likely  that  there  was  some 
extra-legal  practice  in  Judaea  allowed  by  the  Government  at 
the  great  yearly  festival  ?  This  seems  a  more  reasonable  ex- 
planation. We  cannot  praise  the  translation  of  the  book  ;  from 
time  to  time  sentences  occur  which  are  almost  unintelligible, 
and  the  translator  is  quite  unfamiliar  with  English  theological 
expressions  ;  we  have  the  festival  of  the  Passover  described 
as  "Easter",  even  during  our  Saviour's  lifetime;  Herod 
Antipas  appears  as  Antipater  ;  "  S.  Ciprianus  "  is  credited 
with  a  treatise  Ad  Quirinam,  "A.  Lapide"  is  cited  as  a  com- 
mentator, and  the  jurist  Paulus  is  quoted  "Paul"  as  if  he  were 
the  apostle.  The  printing  is  also  very  careless  ;  we  have  rarely 
seen  a  book  with  more  misprints. 

"The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  its  Historical  Evolution, 

and  Religion  and  Modern  Culture."    By  the  late  A.  Sabatier. 

Translated   from  the   French   by   V.   Leuliette.     London : 

Williams  and  Norgate.    1904.    4s.  6d. 
"Aspects  of  the  Atonement."    By  L.  Ragg.    London:  Rivingtons. 

1904.  2s.  6d.  net. 
M.  Sabatier  was  a  dangerously  lucid  writer  ;  mysterious 
problems  became  as  clear  as  the  day  in  his  hands.  Not  only 
the  Atonement  but  almost  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  explained 
in  his  short  book  ;  so  completely  that  we  wonder  how  anyone 
could  have  been  either  perplexed  or  impressed  by  it.  It  is 
all  quite  simple  ;  every  good  man  suffers  for  the  sins  of  his 


fellows,  and  the  sight  of  his  sufferings  often  turns  them  fron 
their  sins  ;  Christ  was  the  best  of  men  and  so  both  sufferec 
more,  and  effected  more  by  his  sufferings  ;  he  knew  God  anc 
revealed  Him  as  none  other  could,  showed  us  a  perfect  example 
and  assured  us  of  God's  love  for  repentant  sinners.  Repentana 
is  the  only  real  and  perfect  atonement ;  and  this  no  one  cai 
make  but  ourselves  ;  but  Christ  in  teaching  us  to  repent  ma* 
be  said  to  be  our  atonement  or  at  any  rate  to  bring  it  about 
And  that  is  all,  or  very  nearly  all  ;  for  M.  Sabatier  allows  tha 
there  is  something  more  which  is  beyond  argument,  when  w< 
are  face  to  face  with  the  mysterious  ways  of  God  ;  he  wil 
apply  the  most  remorseless  logic  to  the  traditional  Churcl 
doctrine,  but  refuses  it  for  his  own  tiny  residuum.  And  so  wi 
put  down  his  essay,  beautifully  written  and  arranged  as  it  is 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  too  clear  and  proves  too  much 
and  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  nevertheless  left  without  air 
adequate  meaning  or  explanation. 

Mr.  Ragg's  book  is  more  devotional  and  less  scientific 
indeed  it  is  disappointing  to  take  up  a  book  boldly  labellec 
"The  Atonement  "  outside,  and  to  find  only  a  series  of  sermons 
with  the  repetitions  and  recapitulations  useful  perhaps  to  ; 

{Continued  on  page  640.) 
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Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN 

Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 
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Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5  %  or  5%%  on  the  Sum  Assured 

London  &  Lancashire 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1862. 

Head  Offices:   LONDON— 66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C.  1 

Extracts  from  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report. 

New  Assurances,  1904    £695,84( 

Net  Premium  Income   293,46( 

Funds  Increased  during  the  Year  by    127,69c 

Total  Funds   2,OO0,47r. 

NINETY  PER  CENT.  OF  PROFITS  TO  NEW  POLICYHOLDERS. 

W.  P.  CLIREIIUGH,  General  Manager 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 
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Established  1881. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE, 
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Summary  of  the  Progress  made  during  the  past  TEN  Tears 
Year  ended  Funds.  Increase. 

1894  £106.617  - 

1904  £650,965  £544,448 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 


Head  Office:  92  CIIKAl'SIDK,  LONDON',  V..C. 
Manchester  Office  :  9S  KING  STREET. 

Income    £1,200,000. 

TOTAL  SECURITY  FOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY  FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLING. 
Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED . 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 


AGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established  1807 


(Annuities) 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

City — 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches — Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  ill 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 

cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen- 
nium ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company's  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici- 
pating Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Ipply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 
Conditions. 

'ROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 

.ondon  Offices:  50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 
Funds,  £3,514,000.      Income,  £378,000. 

VIPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
:  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
irrent  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Provide  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death. 
The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  \V.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


Established  184?. 


Assets 


£8,688,242. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office — 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


PELICAN  and  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Life  Office.  a.v.  1707. 

lead  Office  -    70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

TOTAL.   ASSETS  exceed  £5,100,000. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

[INCORPORATED  A.I).  1730.] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 
Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 

TRUSTEES  AND  EXECUTORS. 

The  Corporation  will  act  as— 
EXECUTOR    OF  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE    OF   WILLS    and  SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds  in  hand  exceed  UICsTIIMIFIE^.CIEI^IBIjIE: 

£5,250,000  SECUEITT. 

Prospectus  and  all  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  St.,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.   Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


FUNDS 


£17,350,000. 


The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 


Head  Office :  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London:  28  CORNHILL,  E.C;  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE.  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


up  An  nvvirvz  f  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD  OrrltJtb|28  Lombapd  street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  exceed 


£3,986,000 
£12,500,000 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROFER  :  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  ir.  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 

UNION  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Instituted  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1 7 14. 
FIRE.  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  LIFE. 


Total  Assets  

Annual  Revenue  .. 


£4,271,725 
£1,077,751 


Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office, 

81  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
and  at  the  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  of  the  Society. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
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congregation,  but  rather  wearisome  in  a  book.  Still  the 
-:ermons  are  carefully  thought  out  and  show  considerable  theo- 
'ogical  study  ;  they  illustrate  the  orthodox  Anglican  position 
very  fairly.  They  show  too  that  Mr.  Ragg  and  M.  Sabatier 
represent  differences  on  questions  far  deeper  than  the  specific 
doctrine  they  write  on  ;  they  differ  on  the  nature  of  revelation, 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  on 
the  truth  of  the  theological  ideas  expressed  in  them  ;  and 
where  one  sees  complementary  truths  the  other  sees  flat  con- 
tradictions. It  is  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  we  cannot 
come  to  any  agreement  on  this  great  mystery  till  we  have 
Thought  out  many  problems  that  at  first  sight  seem  far  away 
from  it. 

"From  Epicurus  to  Christ:  a  Study  in  the  Principles  of 
Personality."  By  William  de  Witt  Hyde.  London:  Mac- 
millan.    1904.    6s.  6d.  net. 

In  spite  of  his  alarming  sub-title  Professor  Hyde  has  pro- 
duced a  very  readable  book  on  Greek  and  Christian  ethics  ; 
it  is  clear  and  popular,  and  to  English  readers  amusing  in  its 
illustrations,  which  are  nearly  all  taken  from  American  life 
and  drawn  with  American  smartness.  The  Epicurean,  Stoic, 
Platonic,  and  Aristotelian  ethical  systems  are  in  turn  passed 
under  review,  their  strong  and  weak  points  fairly  explained, 
and  Christianity  shown  as  the  correction  and  complement  of 
them  all.  It  is  Christianity  however  from  its  ethical,  not  its 
dogmatic  side,  for  Professor  Hyde  has  the  usual  modern  dislike  of 
creeds,  at  any  rate  as  a  condition  of  Church  membership  ;  he 
seems  to  think  that  we  can  keep  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  in  watertight  compartments,  and  he  hardly  realises  that 
the  Church  clings  to  her  creeds  not  because  they  are  creeds 
but  because  she  believes  them  to  be  true.  Still  this  is  by  the 
way  ;  the  main  part  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  the  criticism 
of  J.  S.  Mill's  ethics  worth  remembering  ;  "  Mill  starts  with  a 
jack-knife  which  he  publicly  proclaims  to  be  in  every  part  of 
the  handle  and  in  every  blade  through  and  through  Epicurean  ; 
then  gets  a  new  handle  from  the  Stoics  ;  borrows  one  blade 
from  Plato,  and  another  from  Aristotle  ;  unconsciously  steals 
the  biggest  blade  of  all  from  Christianity  ;  makes  one  of  the 
best  knives  to  be  found  on  the  moral  market  ;  yet  still,  in 
loyalty  to  early  parental  training,  insists  on  calling  the  finished 
product  by  the  same  name  as  that  with  which  he  started  out. 
The  result  is  a  splendid  knife  to  cut  with  ;  but  a  difficult  one 
to  classify/' 

"  Christus  in  Ecclesia :  Sermons  on  the  Church  and  its  Institu- 
tions." By  H.  Rashdall.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1904.    4s.  6d..net. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  fair  to  take  the  writings  of  one 
man  as  representative  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs  :  but 
so  far  as  an  individual  can  stand  for  a  party  we  may  presume 
that  here  we  have  the  modern  Broad  Churchman  speaking  to 
us.  And  Dr.  Rashdall  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  Broad 
Churchman ;  he  is  able,  earnest  and  learned,  constructive, 
occasionally  conservative,  as  well  as  critical.  Nor  will  the 
average  reader  find  much  to  shock  him  on  the  score  of  un- 
orthodoxy ;.  Dr.  Rashdall  accepts  the  conclusions  of  the 
higher  criticism  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  New  ;  he  is  disposed  to  take  his  text  from  our 
Lord's  discourses  and  then  to  express  doubts  whether  He 
really  uttered  the  words  ;  he  loses  few  opportunities  of  in- 
veighing against  sacerdotalism  and  the  apostolic  succession  ; 
there  is  a  dash  of  socialism  here  and  there  ;  and  that  is  about 
all.  Many  of  the  sermons,  notably  that  on  the  Oxford  Movement 
which  opens  the  volume,  are  excellent  ;  and  one  on  Foreign 
Missions  is  certainly  the  best  we  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject.  Yet  the  reader  will  throughout  miss  something  ;  just 
that  chastened  feeling  of  awe  for  God,  of  adoration  for  Christ, 
of  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  which  characterises  the 
High  Church  school  at  its  best — we  do  not  say  for  an  instant 
that  this  is  absent  from  Dr.  RashdalPs  own  religion,  but  it  is 
not  prominent  in  these  sermons  :  time  after  time  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  listening  to  talk  about  religion  rather  than  to 
religious  talk,  to  an  interesting  paper  rather  than  to  a  sermon  ; 
there  is  argument  when  we  long  for  feeling,  and  the  preacher 
just  stops  short  of  being  impressive. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Church-goer."  London:  Macmillan.  1904. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  amateur  theologian,  like  the  amateur  lawyer,  is  a 
trial  to  his  professional  friends  ;  but  whereas  few  amateurs 
think  they  know  law,  nearly  all  think  they  know  theology. 
Still  it  is  good  for  the  professional  from  time  to  time  to  be 
reminded  of  what  the  amateur  thinks,  not  only  about  him  but 
also  about  his  subject ;  and  though  "  The  Diary  of  a  Church- 
_oer  :'  will  not  teach  a  clergyman  much  theology  it  will  show 
him  what  a  layman  thinks  about  it,  and  so  may  guide  him  in 
his  own  sermons.  The  Churchgoer  in  question  is  really  a 
Unitarian  in  belief  who  is  attached  by  association  and  senti- 
ment to  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  in  his 
diary  he  has  published  a  number  of  detached  criticisms  on 
points  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  faith,  not  excluding  the 
character  and  utterances  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  They  are 
not  particularly  new  or  profound,  but  then  they  do  not  claim 


to  be  ;  and  they  are  carefully  and  soberly  put  ;  yet  we  venture 
to  think  that  a  little  systematic  theological  study  would  have 
answered  more  than  one  of  them. 

"  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ."     By  W.  Sanday.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.    1905.    5s.  net. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Dr.  Sanday  has  been  able  to  reprint 
in  book  form  the  article  which  he  contributed  to  Dr.  Hastings' 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible "  six  years  ago.  Even  those  who 
possess  the  Dictionary  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  one  of  its 
articles  separately,  in  the  more  convenient  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  an  octavo  volume  ;  and  for  others  it  will  be  a  real 
benefit.  Few  scholars  can  approach  the  central  subject  of: 
their  religion  with  deeper  learning,  and  with  a  happier  com- 
bination of  criticism  and  reverence,  than  Dr.  Sanday. 

'  Societas  Cantuareboracensis :  Dioecesis  Lincolniensis,  Rotuli 
Hugonis  de  Welles  pars  prima."  Londini :  Impensis 
Societatis,  124  Chancery  Lane. 

The  newly  founded  Canterbury  and  York  Society,  for 
reprinting  bishops'  registers  and  other  ecclesiastical  records, 
has  made  an  excellent  beginning.  Every  diocese  should  have 
its  episcopal  rolls  printed,  just  as  every  parish  should  have  its 
registers  indexed.  This  first  instalment  gives  us  a  portion  of  a 
roll  of  Hugh  Wells,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1 209-1 235,  thei 
roll  itself  being  probably  about  1215.  The  editing  appears  to< 
be  carefully  and  conveniently  done,  and  rectors  in  many 
counties,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Hunt-' 
ingdonshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Rutlandshire,  may  find  valuable  information  as  tol 
early  presentations  to  their  livings.  We  trust  that  when  this! 
set  of  rolls  is  printed  off  it  will  be  provided  with  an  index. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  642. 


&y  IRoeal  Hppomtmcnt. 


IRopal  Sppomtment. 


•fc./ifc.  tbe  Iktng. 


•fc.TR.1b.  tbe  U>r(nce  of  muleai 


UP  TO  EXPECTATIONS. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  having  recently 
purchased  a  28-H.P.  Daimler 
Car,  writes : — 

"  The  car  quite  comes  up  to 
expectations." 


THE  DAIMLER  MOTOR  CO.  (1904),  Ltd., 


Coventry. 


219,  229  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  W. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are:— 
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THE  POPULAR 

SCOTCH 


is 


BUMITE 

whisky: 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

3HLORODYNE. 


Every-  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHGEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &c, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  1/lfc,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


LPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being'  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


II  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sent  Carriage  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


Barrs  Seeds 

for  Flower  ^Kitchen  Garden 

if  Finest  selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE  SOWING, 
r's  "Covent  Garden"  Primulas.— Choicest  strain,  flowers  large  and  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  colours  brilliant  and  well  defined.    In  mixture  or  separate 
colours.    Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  6d.  ^!£M1 
r's  Prize  Strain  Cinerarias.— A  very  select  strain,  with  broad,  well-formed 
petals,  brilliant  and  delicate  colours.    Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
r«  "First  Prize"  Calceolaria.— A  magnificent  strain,  saved  from  the  finest 
selected  flowers  and  richest  colours.    Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
rs  "Covent  Garden"  Blood-Red  Wallflower.— Finest  selected  strain,  the 
best  dark  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.     Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
r's  "Covent  Garden"  Golden  Wallflower.— Finest  selected  strain,  the  best 
yelkw  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.    Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 

RR  S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Vegetables 
and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  with  many  useful 
hints  on  culture,  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR    &l  SONS, 

12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


4 


,c  or  EOINBOR  ' 


e  *mc  of 0 


ALEXANDER  BOGUSLAVSKY, 

3  SACKVILLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

THE 

OT^XG-XISTJ^Xj     J^JSTJD  SOULIE 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

VFLOUTE, 

WHITE  EAGLE, 

THE  TURF,  .  , 

C  FRISK, 

CAPE  TO  CAIRO,  and 
BEAU  ROYAL 

CIGARETTES. 
The  prices  range  from  6s.  6d.  to  25s.  per  100. 

Telephone— 1545  GERRARD.  Telegrams— "  BOGUSLAVSKY,  LONDON." 


IN  BUYING  A 


None  so  good  as  I 
The  "  SWAN." 


"SWAN" 

Fountain  Pen 

You  are  satisfied.  Your 
purchase  is  a  good  one. 
It  will  last  for  years, 
do  good  work,  rapid 
work,  and  do  it 
comfortably. 


Other  prices: 

10/6,  16/6, 
25/-  to  £20 

POST  FREE. 
Of  all  Stationers.    Catalogue  Free. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

79  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 

95a  Regent  Street,  W. ;  3  Exchange  Street,  Manchester; 
and  37  Ave.  de  1' Opera,  Paris. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

VOLUME  III.  NOW  READY. 

HISTORY  of  MODERN  ENGLAND. 

Fy  HERBERT  PAUL.  In  5  Vols.  Vol.  III.— From  the  DEATH  of  LORD 
I'ALMERSTON  in  1E65  to  i£;6.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Prt-jiously  Published.  — Vols.  I.  and  II.    Ss.  6d.  net  each. 
"  There  is  one  respect  in  which  Mr.  Paul  is  quite  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
excels  all  bis  competitors  in  the  pungency  of  his  wit,  and  in  his  power  of  packing  a 
wealth  of  meaning  into  one  short  sentence-a  sentence  of  which  you  do  not  fully 

realise  the  deadliness  until  you  have  turned  back  and  enjoyed  it  a  second  time  

Mr.  Paul's  book  will  be  w  idely  read  and  much  enjoyed  by  all  those  who  do  not 
re\erence  too  devoutly  the  idols  which  his  qualified  eulogies  condemn.  ' — Times. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF 

J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.    In  Two  Volumes.    Illustrated.    Extra  crown  Svo.  17s.  net. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

A   GRAMMAR  OF   GREEK  ART. 

By  PERCY  GARDNER.  Litt.D..  Lincoln  and  Merton  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Oxtord.  With  Illustrations.  Extra  crown 
£vo.  ;s.  6d.   


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.-New  Vol. 

DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  B.  Firth.  With 

Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsem.    Extra  crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


COMPATRIOTS'      CLUB  LEC- 

T U RES.  FIRST  SERIES.  Edited  by  the  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMPATRIOTS'  CLUB.    Evo.  Ss.  6d.  net.    .  .  . 


POCKET  EDITIONS  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF 

SCOTT,  DICKENS,  AND  THACKERAY. 

Printed  on  India  Paper.    Leap  fvo.  limp  cloth,  gilt  tops,  2s.  net  r  limp 
leather,  gilt  tops,  3s.  net  each. 

NOW  READY. 

WAVER  LEY.    With  12  Illustrations. 

THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS.    With  50  Illustrations. 

"VANITY    FAIR.    With  190  Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  ANDREW  LANQ. 

JOHN  KNOX 
AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  2  rhotogravure  I'lates  and  3  other  Illustrations. 
Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  hoth  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
-and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  :y  Plates, 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
Whitc  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
aid  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
I  he  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  g'lt, 
price  75.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Ineluding  some  Referencss  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
I  1 1  -iing.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  rod. 

London:  L.  UrCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  IV.  C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art  (Percy  Gardner).    Macmillan.    js.  6d. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Contributo 
and  their  Work  from  its  Foundation  in  1769- 1904  (Algcrm 
Graves.    Vol.  I.).    Henry  Graves  and  Co.    42s.  net. 

Biography 

The  Romance  of  Victor  I  lug  5  and  Juliette  Drouet  (Henry  W.  Wad 

1'utnams.    6s.  net. 
Schiller  after  a  Century  (John  G.  Robertson).    Blackwood,    is.  6 

net. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  (T.  P.  O'Connor.    Complete  Po.  ular  Editioi 

Unwin.    2s.  6d.  net. 
In  Peace  and  War  (Sir  John  Furley).    Smith,  Elder.    \os.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

A  Dark  Lantern  (Elizabeth  Robins) ;  The  Wise  Woods  (Mrs.  Hen 

Dudeney).    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 
Mademoiselle   Ixe  and  other  Stories  (Lance   Falconer.  Popul 

Edition).    Unwin.    is.  net. 
A  Woman  and  her  Talent  (Louise  Jordan  Miln).    Blackwood.  6s. 
The  Fate  of  Ralph  Erard  (Clifton  Fleming).    Digby,  Long.  6;. 
John  Splendid  (Neil  Munro.    Seventh  Edition).    Blackwood.    3*.  ( 
Tillie :  A  Mennonite  Maid  (Helen  R.  Martin),  6s.  ;  The  Seco 

Mrs.  Jim  (Stephen  Conrad),  5.?.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

History 

John  Knox  and  the  Reformation  (Andrew  Lang).  Longmai 
I  Or.  61/.  net. 

College  Histories  :  The  University  of  Wales  (W.  Cadwaladr  Dav 

and  W.  Lewis  Jones).    Robinson.    5^.  net. 
Chronicles  of  the  City  of  Perugia,  1492-1503  (Francesco  Mataraz; 

Translated  by  Edward  Strachan  Morgan).    Dent,  2s-  6d.  net. 

Law 

Middle  Temple  Records  :  Minutes  of  Parliament  (3  vols,  and  Ind< 
Edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hopwood,  K.C.).  Published  by  Or< 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  ;  Butterworth.    40s.  net. 

Reprints 

"The  Works  of  John  Ruskin "  :  The  Stones  of  Venice  (3  vols 

Allen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Purchas's  Voyages  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  Glasgow:  MacLehose.  12s.  (; 

net  each. 

The  History  of  Scotland  (John  Hill  Burton.  Vol.  I.  New  Editio 
Blackwood.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Metaphysics  of  Nature  (Carveth  Read).    Black.    7^.  6d.  net. 
The  Principles  of  Economics  ( W.  S.  Jevons).    Macmillan.    10.?.  ne 
The  Meaning  of  Rationalism  (Charles  Watts).    Watts.    2s.  6d.  net 

Theology 

The  Legal  Position  of  the  Clergy  (P.  V.  Smith).  Longma 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  (Henry  A.  Redpat 

S.P.C.K.    is.  6d. 
Health  and  Holiness  (Francis  Thompson).    Masters  and  Co.    is.  n 
Pro  Fide :  a  Defence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (Char 

Harris).    Murray.    iOi'.  6d.  net. 

Travel 

The  West  Indies  (A.  S.  Forrest  and  John  Henderson)  ;  Ireland  (F. 

Walker  and  F.  Mathew).    Black.    20s.  net  each. 
Rifle  and  Romance  in  the  Indian  Jungle  (Captain  A.  I.  R.  Glasfon 

Lane.    16s.  net. 

Home  Life  in  France  (Miss  Betham-Edwards).    Methuen.    7^.  6d.  n 
With  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Chunchuse  (Ernest  Brindle).  Murr; 
6^.  net. 

Verse 

Love's  Journey  (Ethel  Clifford).    Lane.    5*.  net. 

The  Greek  Kalends  (Arthur  Dillon)  ;  A  Hymn  to  Dionysus,  and  otl 

Poems  (Margaret  Sackville).  Elkin  Mathews.  3.J-.  6d.  net  eac 
The  Dance  of  Olives  (Arthur  Maquarie.    Illustrated  by  Mary  Lint: 

Maquarie).  Dent. 

Miscellaneous 
American  Thumb-Prints  (Kate  Stephens).    Lippincott.    $1.50  net. 
Betting  and  Gambling  (B.  S.  Rowntree).    Macmillan.    5*.  net. 
Bridge,  a  Book  of  (Pontifex).  Blackie. 

Decimal  Coinage  and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Mcasui 

(Edwyn  Anthony.    Second  Edition).    Routledge.    2s.  6d. 
In  Peril  of  Change  (C.  F.  G.  Masterman).    Unwin.  6s. 
Letters  from  an  Old  Railway  Official  to  his  Son  (Charles  de  La 

Hine).    Chicago:  "  The  Railway  Age."  6s. 
Locomotion  Problem,  The  (Charles  Bright).    King.    is.  net. 
Otia  Merseiana:   The  Publication  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  tl 

University  of  Liverpool  (Vol.  IV.).    Williams  and  Norgate. 
World's  Navies,  the,  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  (Lieut.  C.  C.  Di> 

Digby,  Long.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May. — The  Geographical  Tourn; 
2s.  ;  Ruthcnische  Revue  ;  Das  Litterarische  Echo;  Art  Worke 
Quarterly,  2s.  6d.  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau  ;  Deutschlan 
yn,  :  Current  Literature  (New  York),  2$c.  ;  The  Treasury,  6a. 
Good  Words,  6d.  ;  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  7/r.  50 ;  Revue 
'Art  Ancien  ct  Moderne. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

TUKGUKNEFF,  TOLSTOY,  GORKY,  AND  OTHKRS. 
IDEALS  AND  REALITIES  IN 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

By  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN.    Demy  6vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

"This  most  interesting  volume  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  lias  appeared  in 
England  within  the  last  ten  years.  There  is  nobody  in  Kngland  who  can  speak 
\*  ilh  such  authority  and  such  feeling  on  Russian  w  riters  and  thtir  sufferings.  His 
intense  and  noble  s)  mpathy  enables  him  to  interpret  as  nobody  before  him  has  done. 
.  .  .  Of  absorbing,  almost  painful  interest."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  tale  is  well  worth  the  telling.  PUSHKIN,  LERMONTOKF,  TUR- 
GUENEFF,  TOLSTOY,  DOSTOYLVSKY,  GuRKY,  area  few  of  the  masters 
whote  works  Prince  Kropotkin  discu-ses  with  sympathy  and  judgment." 

Dally  Mail. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES  AND  FRAGMENTS. 

By  the  late  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  M.A., 
1  ii  -.'.nan  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  tolhe  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth. 
With  a  Memoir  by  LORD  BALCARRES,  M  P. 
Four  Portraits  and  73  other  Ulustratiors,  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Rcyal  8vo,  bucktam,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 
"  They  show  the  rarge  of  his  information,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  his  tas'e'. 
His  artistic  criticism  is  never  pfdantic,  always  luminous  and  Iresh.    He  fully  under- 
stood his  subiect,  his  watchword  was  '  Thorough,'  and  it  is  as  a  genuine  student 
that  he  deserves  to  be  remembered. "—  Times. 

M  ETA  PSYCHICAL  PHENOMENA. 

By  Dr.  JOSEPH  MAXWELL. 
With  Prefaces  by  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE  and  Prof.  CH.  RICHET. 
Large  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 
.-/  most  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  phenomena  known  as 
¥  spiritistic"  "occult,"  or,  to  use  the  term  now  suggested,  "  ineta- 
psychical. "    It  presents  a  kind  of  interim  report  on  a  scries  of  experi- 
ments extending  over  several  years,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
investigatio".     The  author  stales  his  conclusions  in  favour  oj  the  exist- 
ence cf physical  forces  as  yet  unrecognised  by  official  science. 

{Ready  Tuesday,  tdth. 

Uniform  with  "THE  ROADMENDER." 

A  MODERN   MYSTIC'S  WAY. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

"The  soul  of  MARIE  DORNFORD."      "A  notable  book." 
'A  story  of  human  interest."  "A  book  worth  considering.'' 

"  MARIE  DURNFOBD  is  admirable  to  her  finger-tips." 

THE  DISCIPLE'S  WIFE. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN.  6s. 

TIMES.— "The  story  commands  attention.  There  is  power  and 
intensity  ;  you  may  not  agree,  but  you  must  read  with  admiration." 

PUNCH.— "Mr.  Vincent  Brown's  style  commands  attention,  and 
the  plot,  originally  conceived  and  well  carried  out,  is  essentially 
interesting.   In  toto  the  Baron  commends  and  recommends 

THE     DISCIPLE'S  WIFE." 

"  MRS.  DURNFCRD  is  an  admirable  study.  She  stands  before  us 
real  flesh  and  blood     The  minor  characters  are  nearly  all  delightful 

miniatures  Handled  with  a  lightness  and  skilled  accuracy  which 

are  altogether  good."— DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 


THE   HOUSE  OF  BARNKIRK. 

By  AMY  McLAREN,  Author  of  "  From  a  Davos  Ealcony." 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  It  has  what  we  too  seldom  get  and  what  is  never  without  its  charm — a  picture 
cf  kindly,  well-bred  people  who  talk  and  act  in  a  perfectly  na'ural  manner." 

Tiincs. 

"  Miss  McLaren  is  mating  a  reputation."—  C/asgoru  Herald. 

"  A  very  attractive  story,  full  of  incident  and  \ariety  and  interesting  both  in 

its  incidents  and  character-drawing." — Scotsman. 

Ey  ELINOR  GLYN,  Author  of  "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth." 
THE   BOOK  OF  THE  DAY.- Second  Large  Impression. 

VICISSITUDES  OF  EVANGELINE. 

Coloured  Frontispiece.    Cr.^wn  Evo.  6s. 
"  An  attitude  to  life  which  is  actual,  and  has  not  hitherto  discovered  a  m-de  of 
expression.    A  book  like  this  inu  t  interest  everyone.     The  lightness,  ease,  and 
elasticity  of  style  are  quite  distinctive.    As  a  relief  from  the  more  conventional 
form  of  fiction,  Evangeline's  method  is  mo.-t  refreshing. "—Pail  Mall  Gazette. 


VELAZQUEZ.    By  Auguste  Breal,  Author  of  ''Rembrandt." 

With  50  Illustrations.    C  oth,  2s.  net  :  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Duckworth's  Popular  Library  of  Art. 

Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
REMBRANDT  WATTS.  GAINSBOROUGH.  DURER. 

LEONARDO.  ROSSETTI.  FRED  WALKFR.  MILLET. 

BOTTICELLI.        FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

THE  ITALIAN  POETS  SINCE  DANTE.    By  William 

Everett,    Crown  £vo.  5s.  net. 

GIOTTO.    By  Basil  de  Selincourt.     47  Illustrations.  Pott 

4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MEDOEVAL  ART,  A.D.  312  1350.    By  W.  R,  Lethaby. 

With  60  Plates  and  many  Original  Drawings  by  the  Auf.or.  Pott  4to. 
Es.  id.  net.    ,  . 

ALBERT  DURER.    By  T.  Sturce  Moore.    With  4  Copper- 
plates and  50  Half-tone  Engravings.    Pott  4to.  yt.  6d.  net. 

VERROCCHIO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell.     48  Illustrations. 

Pott  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


FREE 
OPINIONS, 

6/- 


BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 

FREE 
OPINIONS, 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 


BY 


"Here  are  good,  resounding  blows,  delivered  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  with  no  unnerving  tenderness  for  the  victim  who,  if  he  or 
she  is  the  person  he  or  she  is  described  to  be,  always  most  richly 

deserves  his  fate  this  book  will,  like  others  that  have  proceeded 

from  the  same  pen,  prove  a  great  popular  success." 

We  >t minster  Gazette. 


THE    JAPANESE    SPIRIT.      By  Okakura 

Yoshisabuko.  With  Introduction  by  George  Meredith.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

"A  striking  book,  and  worthy  the  distinction  of  having  Mr.  George  Meredith  for 
a  sponsor." — Daily  Mail. 

CATHERINE    DE'   MEDICI    AND  THE 

FRENCH   REFORMATION.     By  Edith  Sichel.  Author  of  "  Women 
and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,'  "  The  Household  of  the  Lafayeltes," 
&c.    Demy  8vo.    With  12  Illustrations,  ijs.net. 
"Miss  Edith  Sichel  has  done  a  fine  and  distinguished  piece  of  work.    She  has 
written  a  brilliant  and  a  scholarly  book  ;  a  book  it  is  both  tempting  and  difficult  to 
overpraise.    For  Miss  Sichel  is  gilted  with  much  of  the  rare  projective  vision  of  the 
born  historian." — Times. 

JOHN     GRAHAM    OF  CLAVERHOUSE, 

VI8COUNT  OF  DUNDEE,  1648  1689.    Ey  C.  Sanford  Terrv,  M.A. 

Illustrated.    Demy  £vo.  J2S.  6d.  net. 
"On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  this  book  promises  to  be 
the  definitive  biography  of  a  man  whose  character  has  been  traduced  by  '  prejudice 
founded  upon  wilful  neglect  of  evidence.' "  —  Morning  Post. 

THE  KING  IN  EXILE  (CHARLES  II.).  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "  Rupert  Prince  PaUtine."  lbu->tr..ted.  Demy  Evo. 
r^s.  net. 

"Miss  Scott  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  notable  contribution  to  Stuart  history. 
Not  merely  has  she  unravelled  with  skill  the  euta-ig'ements  of  a  singularly  intricate 

subject   but  she  has  sketched  the  characters  of  tie  bviished  Royalists  with  a 

living  touch." —  Dora  Greenwell  McChbsnev,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

R  EA  D  V   IMME  01 A  TEL  Y. 

THE  FIRST  ROMANOVS  (1613  1725).  A 

History  of  Moscovite  Civilisation  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Russia  under  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  Forerunners.  By  R.  Nisi;ht  Bain,  Author  of  The  Pupils 
of  Peter  the  Grea',"  "  Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,"  &c.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE    FAR    EASTERN   TROPICS:  Studies 

in  the  AdnvnUtratiou  of  Tropical  Dependencies.  By  Allevne  IrelaN'd. 
With  a  Coloured  Map.    Large  crown  Svo.  6  .  net. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  MUHAMMAD.  Arranged 

by  A.  L.  Suhrawady.    i6mo.  2S.  6d. 

{Uniform  with  ihe  u  tngcrsoll  Lectures" 

THE  CITIZEN  :  A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the 

Government.  By  Nathaniel  Southgvte  Shai.er.  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Harvard  University  and  Dean  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  viii  +  346.    6s.  net. 

New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 

JORN  UHL.     By  Gustav  Frexssen. 

"  A  book  of  this  chara  tsr,  so  sincere  in  its  aims,  S">  true-hea-ted  and  simple,  so 
impregnated  with  the  breath  of  the  salt  sea  and  of  the  pine  woods,  should  find  as 
many  readers  and  admirer  .  here  as  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  The  excellence  of  the 
translation,  too,  will  do  mu.h  to  m  ike  the  book  acceptable."—  AcaJemy. 

CRITTENDEN.     By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "  The 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 
"  Fresh  1  wholesome,  and  charmin     — Speaker. 

IN    SEARCH    OF   THE  UNKNOWN.  By 

Robert  W.  Chambers.  Author  of  "  Tne  Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Cardigan/'  &c. 
"  Delightful,  whimsical  absurdities." — Speaker. 

TALES  OF  RYE  TOWN.    By  Maud  Stepney 

Rawson,  Author  of  "  A  Lady  of  the  Regency,"  &c. 

A  ROUGH  REFORMER.   By  Ernest  Glanville, 

Author  of  "  The  Klojf  Brid  ',"  &C 
"A  story  of  ab^o-ting  interest,  touching  life  at  many  points,  and  told  with  equal 
vigour  and  feeling."— Academy. 

Please  write  for  Complete  Catalogue  and  Announcement  List  and  Prospectus  of 
ell  New  Eooks. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
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MR.   WILLIAM   SHAKESPEAR'S   Comedies,  His- 

lories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true  Original  Copies. 
'flu  third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added  seven  Playes, 
never  before  Printed  in  Folio.  Viz.  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre.  The  London 
Prodigall.  The  History  of  Thomas  Ld.  Cromwell.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord 
Cobliam.  The  Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of 
Locritu.  .London,  Printed  for  P.  C. 

Reproduced  in  facsimile  by  photography  from  a  perfect  copy  of  the  edition 
of  1664.    The  Droeshout  Portrait  is  given  in  this  Folio.   £4  4s.  net. 

MINIATURES.    By  Dudley  Heath.    With  9  Plates  in 

Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in  Photogravure.    Wide  royal  Svo.  25s.  net. 

[The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

GREAT  ZIMBABWE.     By  R.  N.  Hall,  part  Author 

of  "  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia."  With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations, 
royal  Svo.  21s.  net. 

WILLIAM  BODHAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Bakham  Johnson.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

IN  A  SYRIAN  SADDLE.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer. 

Demy  8vo.  ?s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  describes  some  journeys  on  horseback  in  company  with  certain 
archaeologists  and  other  men  of  learning,  into  Moab,  Galilee,  and  Samaria.  The 
party  were  the  last  who  saw  intact  the  famous  palacs  of  Nishatta,  presented 
by  the  Sultan  to  the  German  Emperor,  of  which  the  facade,  of  the  seventh 
century  or  earlier,  has  been  bodily  conveyed  to  Berlin.  It  has  been  seldom 
visited]  and  probably  scarcely  any  European  lady  has  made  the  journey  before. 
Other  features  of  the  book  are  the  description*  of  the  German  excavations  at 
Taanak  and  Megiddo,  and  the  journey  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  very 
seldom  undertaken,  and  never  before  described  except,  in  part,  by  Tristram. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.   By  Miss  Betham  Edwards. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  tells  us  what  every  one  wants  to  know,  and  strangely  enough  what 
few  hitherto  have  been  at  pains  to  put  upon  paper.  The  work,  the  result  of  over 
twenty-five  years'  close  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  over  the 
water,  informs  us  how  our  near  neighbours  and  friends  manage  their  households, 
incomes,  holidays,  children,  recreations,  and  routine  of  daily  existence,  and  what  are 
the  average  standards  and  ideals  of  the  great  middle  classes. 

SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.     By  J.  C.  Wall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans,  demy  Svo.  7s.  6J.  net. 

[The  Antiquary  s  Books. 

ARCHEOLOGY   AND   FALSE    ANTIQUITIES.  By 

R.  Munko,  LL.D.    With  numerous  illustrations,  demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

{The  Antiquary  s  Books. 

THE  EARL  OF   ELGIN.    By  George   M.  Wrong, 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  With  Illustrations,  demy 
Svo.  7s.  id.  net. 

MR.  ASQUITH.    By  J.  P.  Aldersox.    With  Portraits 

and  Illustrations,  demy  ovo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  biography  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  Mr.  Asquith's  career  from  his 
schooldays  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  contains  much  hitherto  unpublished 
matter.  * 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In  7  vols,  demy  Svo. 
7S.  6d.  each.    Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  The  Letters. 

AFTER-GLOW  MEMORIES. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  narrative  of  a  life  passed  mainly  in  Australia.  The  uncommon  personalities 
met  by  the  author  at  Boddesdon,  a  small  country  town  near  London,  and  in 
Lightonia,  an  Australian  city,  are  dealt  with  in  a  light  and  humorous  manner, 
with  now  and  then  a  strong  touch  of  seriousness. 

JEREMY  BENTHAM.    By  C.  M.  Atkinson.  Demy 

8vo.  5s.  net. 

REAL  LIFE   IN   LONDON;   or,  The  Rambles  and 

Adventures  of  Do!)  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and  his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall. 
liy  an  Amateur  (PlERCE  Egan).  With  31  Coloured  I'lates  by  Aiken  and 
Rowlandson,  &c.    2  v0ls.7s.net.  {The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

CHESHIRE.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan.    Illustrated  by 

E.  Hartley.    Small  pott  8vo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.     By  W.   E.   Henley.  Second 

Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d.  net.  {.Half-crown  Library. 

CHITRAL  :  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  G.  S. 

Rohertson,  R.C.S.I.  Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Map, 
and  Plan.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Half-cnnvn  Library. 

ILLUMINATED  MSS.    By  J.  W.  Bradley.    With  a 

Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  many  Illustrations.    Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

I  Little  Books  on  Art. 

TRADE  UNIONS.    By  G.  Drage.    Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

net.  [Books  on  Business. 

New  Novels 

THE    DRYAD.     By    Justin    Hlntlv  McCarthy, 

Author  of  "If  I  were  King."  With  4  Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Buckland. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  rich  imagination  and  a  pretty  taste  in  romantic  letters. 
We  commend  this  novel  as  something  new,  which  blends  the  vigour  of  actuality 
with  the  spoils  from  the  treasure-house  of  imagination."—  Evening  Standard. 

"The  setting  is  vividly  romantic,  the  tale  is  admirably  told." — Daily  Mail. 

"Gracefully  conceived  and  picturesquely'  executed.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a 
distinctive  style,  and  for  charm  and  invention  'The  Dryad'  is  quite  out  of  the 
1:0mm  n  run  of  fiction." — Daily  Graphic. 

"Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  delicate  and  a  graceful  touch.  He  has  woven  some 
beiutiful  tapestries  which  delight  the  tyt  and  quicken  the  imagination." 

[Outlook. 


By  Anglo-Australian. 


THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT.  Bv  Robert  Barr, 

Author  of  "The  Countess  Tekla,"  Sic.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition  in  the- 

Press.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  bright  and  amusing  story  and  engrossing."— Daily  tTd.il. 
"  Entertaining  and  amusing  to  a  high  degree." — Scotsman. 

"  It  is  in  Mr.  Barr's  very  best  style,  full  of  humour,  and  replete  with  incident." 
11  a  .  [Daily  Telegraph. 

A  most  excellent  and  interesting  book,  written  with  a  distinction  of  style 
most  agreeable.  —Morning  Advertiser. 

_  "  The  flash  and  whirl  of  the  heroine  make  the  story,  and  the  pages  that  deal 
with  her  doings  are  the  brightest  where  none  are  dull."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Entirely  delightful.  Of  all  the  charming  American  girls  in  fiction  Miss 
Hemster  is  the  brightest,  the  most  foreign,  exhilarating,  absolutely  personal, 
and  best.  — Worldi 


By  B.  M.  Croker.  Crown 


THE  OLD  CANTONMENT. 

8vo.  6s. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.    By  Frances  Harrod 

(I'rances  Forbes  Robertson).   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.     By  Henry  James.  Third 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Nothing  more  exquisitely  and  pathetically  beautiful  than  the  character  of 
Maggie,  the  heroically  patient,  persistent,  developed  little  wife  and  daughter,  is  to 
be^ found  in  the  gallery  of  modern  fiction."— Standard. 

"  It  is  impressively  clever.  The  mind  out  of  which  this  work  is  spun  is  of 
astonishing  capacity  and  insight."— Daily  Mail. 

"  To  give  any  idea  of  the  infinite  subtlety  and  delicacy  with  which  the  author 
narrates  his  story  is  beyond  the  strength  of  mortal  reviewer."— Daily  ChronicL-. 

"The  novel  is  masterly.  The  three  leading  women  are  differentiated  with  the 
nicest  skill :  each  is  living  and  persuasive." — Academy. 

THE    SECRET    WOMAN.     By    Eden  Piiillpotts. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  '  The  Secret  Woman  '  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  greatest  novels  in  litera- 
ture. _  It  is  a  masterpiece.  It  sets  Mr.  Phillpotts  among  the  immortals.  By  virtue 
of  this  superb  achievement  he  enters  the  company  of  the  masters.  He  is  the  fellow 
of  Fielding  and  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Meredith  and  Hardy,  Turgcniev 
and  Tolstoy...  .1  have  said  nothing  of  the  noble  prose  in  which  this  great  nivel  is 
written.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  vitality  of  the  minor  characters.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  deep  humour  of  the  rustics,  who  are,  indeed,  the  best  rustics 
since  Thomas  Hardy's  challenged  Shakespeare's.  The  scene  between  Barbara. 
Westaway  and  Arcott  is  profoundly  dramatic.  It  is  as  fine  as  anything  George 
Eliot  ever  wrote.  Joseph  Westaway  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  humorous  portraiture. 
So  is  Joshua  Bloom.  So  is  Mr.  Tapp.  Altogether,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thcr 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  added  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  order  to  the  treasury  ol 
English  fiction." — James  Douglas,  in  the  Star. 

MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.    By  W.    Pett  Ridge. 

Second  Edition  in  the  Press.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS.    By  Mrs.  C.  N. 

Williamson,  co-Author  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor."  Crown  8vo.  as. 
Illustrated. 

BARHAM  OF  BELTANA. 

8vo.  6s. 


By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW.    By  William 

Le  Queux.  Second  Edition.  With  2  Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Buckland. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SYSTEM.     By  Percy  White,  Author  of  "  The 

West  End,"  &c.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Very  lifelike  and  intensely  realable." — Dally  Mail. 

"  Mr.  White's  good  tnings  are  not  only  excellently  said,  but  also,  it  serins  to  us, 
tolerably  true.  He  has  never  been  happier  in  his  exposure  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live." — Athenteum. 

"  '  The  System  '  is  iri  Mr.  White's  best  manner  and  contains  both  thought  and' 
pleasantries  admirably  mixed." — Morning  Leader. 

"  Mr.  White  is  not  less  interesting  than  usual,  and  his  firm  touch,  hi-i  quiet 
humour  and  cynicism,  his  assured  methods  are  all  here." — Standard. 

11  The  novel  is  deeply  interesting  and  excessiv  ely  clever." — Academy. 

"  A  clever  and  entertaining  book.  It  is  well  written  ;  its  sketches  of  character  are 
vivid  and  ably  contrasted." — Scotsman. 

THE  GATE  OF  THG  DESERT.    By  John  OxenhamC 

Author  of  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayja."  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo. 
Third  Edition.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Oxenham  tells  his  story  with  vigour  and  vividness.  A  lively  and  enter. ain- 
ing  story  of  modern  adventure." — Outlook. 

'■'The  Gate  of  the  Desert'  stands  out  above  the  author's  own  ordinary  high 
level  of  exciting  fiction  by  reason  of  an  entirely  original  character  in  it — Cohen,  the 
Jewish  financier  and  adventurer." — Morning  Leadir. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN  METHUEN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

PARADISE  LOST.    6d.  net. 

THE  POEMS  AND  PLAYS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE. -Vol.  II.  containing 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  —  Love's  Labours  Lost— A  Mids;  nun 
Night's  Dream— The  Merchant  ok  Venice— As  You  Like  It.  6d.net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  ByF.DWARDGiBnoN.Vol.il.  Double  vol.  is.net. 
The  Notes  have  been  Revised  by  J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D. 

THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

Vol.  I  —  Eikonoki.astes  and  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 
6d.  net.   

ENGLAND'S   RUIN.    Discussed  in  Sixteen  Letters  to 

the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  By  A.  M.  S.  Methubn. 
Crown  Svo.  3d.  net. 


Kin  ily  write  to  Messrs.  Methuen /or particulars  0/ their  Tvo  Xew  Series,  "  METHUEN'S  H  ALP-CROWN  LIBRARY  "  and  "  METHUEN'S  SHILLING  NOVELS.' 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OK  DENBIGH,  C.V.O. 

MESSRS.  SOTHKBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  15,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  a  COLLECTION 
ft  ENGRAVINGS,  the  property  of  tbe  Right  Honourable  the  EARL  OV 
DENBIGH,  C.V.O.,  made  by  Thomas  Pennant,  the  Antiquary,  and  his  son, 
David  Pennant,  consisting  principally  of  Mezzotint  Portraits  in  tine  condition  by 
and  alter  Earlom,  Faber,  V.  Green,  MacArdell,  J.  R.  Smith,  T.  Watson,  .^c. 
 May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had.   

\  \LUABI.E  AUTOf.RAPH  LETTERS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A 
WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTOR. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  17,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS  and  DOCUMENTS,  the  property  of  a  well-known  col- 
lector, comprising  Autograph  Letters  of  Poets  (Lots  1  to  81),  including  Hartley 
Coleridge,  Sarah  Coleridge,  their  Daughter  Sarah,  William  Cowper,  O.  W. 
Holmes,  Thomas  Hood,  Leigh  Hunt,  Chas.  Lamb,  L.  E.  Landor,  W.  S.  Landor, 
P.  A.  D.  B.  Metastasio,  Thos.  Moore.  Alex.  Pope,  James  Montgomery,  William 
M.  Rossetti,  S.  Rogers,  Walter  Scott,  P.  B.  Shelley,  R.  Southey,  A.  C.  Swinburne, 
Lord  Alfred  Tennyson,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  H.  Kirke  White,  Win.  Wordsworth,  and 
others  :  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  :  A  tine  Collection  of  35  Letters,  mostly  Autogtaph 
Letters  (Lots  S3  to  116),  the  first  dated  trom  Nevis,  Nov.  14th,  1785,  and  the  last 
dated  from  the  "Victory,"  Oct.  18th,  1805,  to  Collingwood,  three  days  before  his 
death— the  first  of  the  last  four  or  five  letters  written  by  the  great  Admiral  : 
Nelsoniana.  consisting  of  a  most  interesting  Collection  of  the  great  Admiral's 
Companions-in-Arms.  Relations,  Friends,  and  Adversaries  (Lots  117  to  210),  and 
tmany  others  ;  Civil  Engineers,  associated  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
railways  of  the  world,  and  others  (Lots  211  to  226),  including  James  Watt,  John 
Smfaion,  Thos.  Telford,  George  Stephenson,  Robert  Stephenson,  John  Rennie, 
■George  Rennie,  Thos.  Brassey,  Sir  M.  I.  and  I.  K.  BruDel,  Locke,  Watson,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.         Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIERARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
•every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
<post-free).— HEW1T,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will   find  First   Class   Hotel   Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 
 Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Publisher  ana  Bookseller 

A  Week's  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 
Price  1|d.  Post  free  2d. 

This  week's  issue  contains  : — 

Air.  hueffer's  "soul  of  London." 

a  chat  with  mr.  g.  h.  putnam, 
up-to-date  bookselling. 

the  value  of  abuse. 

THE  NET  SYSTEM,  &c,  &c,  Sec. 


Offices:    37   SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,   STRAND,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

>•  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

11  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  ..      .      .      .    Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin      .      .      .      .    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstiasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gtrold  &  Co .,  8  Slefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

*0ME  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .      .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo       ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
-£ew  York      .       .      .    The  International  News  Company,  £3  &  85  Duane  St 
.tJosTON,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street  ' 
Ioronto,  Canada  .       .    The  Toronto  News  Company.  42  Yonge  Street. 
,,   11  ,1  The  Harold  Wilson  Companv,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
"  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAKORD,  SUSSEX.-  — 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mintrem, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  1'etcrhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 
AMINATION, June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  /S7  for  the  first  year),  one 
of  ^56,  four  or  more  of  ;Cso,  and  four  or  more  of  /jo  per  annum.  Council  Nomi- 
nations, value  j£i2  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  hoys  who  do  well,  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 


c 


HELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —THE  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  8. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  .£80  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  ^20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

JUNE  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1905. 

Examination  for  SIXTEEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying;  in  value 
from  ^80  to  £20  a  year.  Apply  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Goodchild,  Marlborough  College, 
Wilts. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
•L*  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„      „JF.  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P.  &  o. 


Pp  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.    OC    U.         MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,    BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


CHINA,    JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 


Pp     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 

THE 

"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE." 

Established  January  1900. 


NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 


The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  the  only  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine  in  existence. 

Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with  short  Biographical 
Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity  ;  Stations  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  two  Services  ;  Illus- 
trated Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ;  Reviews 
of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service  Topics 
of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  &c. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  published  monthly,  on  the  second  or  third 
Friday  in  each  month  ;  price  6d. ,  post-free  8d. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

Offices:  in  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

THIRD  RELIGIOUS  SUPPLEMENT 

Special  Articles  : 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  POLITICIANS: 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P. 
GOLD  DREDGING:  A  Coming  Boom. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2ci.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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available  liquid  assets  at  about  £40,000.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the  present  year  some 
£io;ooo  had  been  remitted  from  Kimberley  ;  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  they  had  , 
liquid  assets  at  the  present  moment  of  about  £50,000.  Judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, it  would  be  quite  unsafe  to  unduly  deplete  their  resources,  and,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  past,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the  Company  to 
conduct  this  business  without  always  having  a  nest  egg  of  something  like  ,£20,000  ; 
so  that  would  give  them  about  £30,000  out  of  existing  resources,  leaving  £43,000 
to  be  provided  from  some  other  source.  What  seemed  the  most  likely  thing  to  be 
done  was  that  they  should  reduce  the  debenture  issue  to  £40,000  or  £50,000,  which 
ought  to  be  obtainable  at  4  per  cent.,  instead  of  6  per  cent.,  which  they  were 
now  paying.  This  matter  was  having  the  careful  attention  of  the  directors. 
The  hope  of  the  Company  lay  in  the  reduction  of  expenses.  The  improved  plant 
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berley. There  would  be  a  substantially  smaller  sum  to  pay  for  debenture  interest, 
and  everything  pointed  to  a  decreased  price  of  coal.  These  and  other  economies, 
while  mitigating,  could  not  entirely  do  away  with  the  loss  that  would  be  sustained 
by  the  lower  price  for  water.  The  year,  however,  had  begun  well.  He  concluded 
by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Macdonald  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Bonus  Additions  averaged  considerably  over  50  per  Cent,  of  the  Original  Assurances. 


£1,258,852 
53,091 
1,206,205 
630,814 


The  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed  £13,000,000. 

Their  Increase  in  the  year  was  £34-0,430* 


THE  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  was  established  in  1837,  with  the  object  of  giving  to- 
the  Assured  the  full  benefit  of  the  Low  Premiums  hitherto  confined  to  a  few  of  the  Proprietary  Offices,  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  Whole  Surplus  for  the  Policyholders.  THE  PREMIUMS  are  so  moderate  that 
at  usual  ages  for  assurance  ,£1,200  or  thereby  may  be  secured  from  the  first  for  the  yearly  payment  which  would, 
generally  elsewhere  assure  (with  profits)  ,£1,000  only — the  difference  of  .£200  being  equivalent  to 

AN  IMMEDIATE  AND  CERTAIN  BONUS  OF  20  PER  CENT. 

THE  WHOLE  SURPLUS  goes  to  the  Policyholders  on  a  system  at  once  safe  and  equitable.  The  imme- 
diate assurance  for  the  premium  payable  being  exceptionally  large,  the  surplus  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the- 
policies  of  those  members  who  prove  to  be  good  lives.  THE  SURPLUS  at  the  last  Investigation  waj 
£1,581,000. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES.  Special  Class— with  right  to  Bonus  Additions. 

Endowment  Assurances,  with  Bonus  Additions,  form  a  separate  special  class;  and  the  whole  Surplus  arising 
therefrom  belongs  exclusively  to  those  assured  under  this  class,  the  Bonuses  being  allotted  on  the  compound' 
system,  in  the  form  of  annual  percentage  additions  to  the  Sums  Assured  and  previous  Bonuses. 
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Ve  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  :  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  King-  Alfonso  XIII. 
my  be  taken  as  real  evidence  that  republican  sentiment 

I  Spain  has  for  the  time  lost  its  militancy.  No  doubt 
oth  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  had  a  con- 
cious  object  in  organising  the  rejoicings,  which  were  a 
;ply  to  the  venomous  outburst  from  the  Jacobin  press 
ame  months  ago  against  the  whole  regime.  Accident 
50  had  something  to  do  with  the  popular  rejoicings  in 
ladrid,  which  was  full  of  visitors  for  the  Cervantes 
:rcentenary.  But  the  chivalry  of  which  Cervantes 
rote  the  epilogue  is  not  a  dead  quality  in  Spaniards  ; 
nd  something  either  in  the  youth  or  kingliness  of  the 
oung  King  has  made  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  more 
onspicuous  during  the  three  years  of  his  reign  than  in 

II  the  sixteen  years  under  the  Queen  Regent. 

Lord  Selborne,  who  landed  in  Cape  Town  on  Tuesday, 
as  as  yet  had  no  opportunit)'  to  do  more'than  respond  in 
ecessary  platitudes  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor.  His 
peech  was  significantly  short.  Cape  Town  has  lost 
lat  personal  absorption  in  the  interests  of  the  Trans- 
aal  which  was  a  chief  danger  in  the  situation  when 
ord  Milner  was  appointed.  Lord  Selborne  will  not 
ave  an  easy  problem  to  solve,  but  he  will  have  other 
ifficulties  than  his  predecessor's.  Indeed  Lord  Milner 
ilt  strongly  that  his  experience  of  the  hurly-burly  put 
im  out  of  court  for  the  new  work.  The  Transvaal  is 
0  longer  the  hub  of  South  Africa,  not,  at  any  rate,  in 
ie  sinister  sense  of  the  past  ;  and  its  politics  may  now 
e  considered  a  more  or  less  isolated  problem.  Lord 
elborne's  trouble  will  be  to  make  the  Boers  see  this, 
he  Boers  have  one  thing  in  common  with  the  old 
reeks,  the  vanity  which  convinced  them  that  "  the 
avel  of  the  world  "  was  their  little  territory. 

t 

The  change  in  South  African  politics  was  also  illus- 
ated  by  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  more  or  less 
multaneous  with  Lord  Selborne's  landing.  Even  the 
ishop  of  Hereford  was  moderated  and  the  Archbishop 
Jnfessed  that  he  had  so   studied  the  subject  that 


he  could  hardly  venture  to  fetter  his  impartiality  by 
holding  an  opinion.  The  debate  was  relieved  from 
dulness  by  a  little  speech  of  Lord  Minto.  He  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Chinese  coolie  along  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ;  and  very  properly 
snubbed  those  prigs  who  are  fond  of  alluding  to  the 
nameless  vices  of  the  Chinese.  Lord  Minto  found  them 
good,  decent,  hard-working  citizens.  They  were  very 
useful  in  Canada  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  figures 
are  conclusive  argument  of  their  value  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  white  population  in  the  Transvaal. 

If  one  might  believe  the  "  Times  ",  the  Russians  are 
making  arrangements  as  if  it  were  a  certain  thing  that 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky  would  presently  find  himself 
with  his  fleet  in  Vladivostok.  Admiral  Biriloff,  we  are 
told,  is  leaving  S.  Petersburg  to  take  up  the  com- 
mand in  the  town  and  relieve  Rojdestvensky  when  he 
arrives.  Yet  another  week  has  passed  without  a  single 
word  of  Admiral  Togo  or  his  fleet  ;  our  admiration 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  organisation  which  makes  this 
possible  grows  continually.  The  probability  grows  that 
the  two  Russian  admirals  have  joined  forces  ;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  has  finally  left  Hon-kohe 
Bay,  scarcely  another  convenient  halting  place  is  open 
to  him.  He  may  have  to  resort  to  Chinese  ports,  which 
of  course  would  bring  on  an  action.  The  reports  of  the 
illness  of  the  admiral  may  be  disregarded.  It  is  more 
than  improbable,  even  if  he  were  ill,  that  trustworthy 
information  on  such  a  point  should  reach  Europe,  when 
even  such  a  big  event  as  the  junction  with  Nebogatoff 
is  not  certainly  known. 

There  are  parties  in  France  whose  hostility  to  Russia 
makes  them  as  indiscreet  in  forcing  the  question  of 
neutrality  into  undue'prominence  as  have  been  certain  of 
our  journals  here.  Opponents  of  the  Russian  alliance, 
and  enemies  of  M.  Delcasse,  have  been  striving  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Government  by  obtaining  a  day  for 
the  general  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  Chamber  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
The  Prime  Minister  repeated  the  assurances  that  pre- 
cise instructions  and  formal  orders  had  already  been 
given  to  enforce  respect  for  neutrality.  There  could 
be  nothing  but  disadvantage  in  a  popular  assembly 
discussing  such  a  subject  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
managed  by  the  diplomatists.  M.  de  Pressense's  refe- 
rence to  the  proceedings  in  our  own  Parliament  was 
against  his  own  motion  as  there  was  no  debate  here. 
In  the  meantime  Tokio  is  said  to  have  been  again 
excited  over  a  report  that  the  Baltic  fleet  returned  to 
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Hon-kohe  Bay  three  days  after  it  had  left  ;  but  the 
French  Admiral  Jonquieres  states  that  there  are  no 
Russian  ships  on  the  coast.  According-  to  a  telegram 
from  Saigon  the  Russian  fleet  did  actually  reappear 
"off"  Hon-kohe  Bay  but  left  again  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

The  diplomatic  position  in  Morocco  is  coming  to  a 
head.  The  three  missions  are  now  together  in  Fez. 
Count  von  Tattenbach  was  received  with  special  marks 
of  ceremonial  courtesy  last  week  ;  Mr.  Lowther  sub- 
mitted his  credentials  on  the  same  day  ;  and  a  report, 
too  pat  to  the  occasion  to  be  probable,  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  that  all  the  French  proposals  had 
been  refused  by  the  Maghzan  on  the  score  of  their 
interference  with  international  treaties.  The  "  Cologne 
Gazette  "  is  not  very  likely  to  have  special  knowledge 
of  so  important  a  decision,  which  is  suspiciously  agree- 
able with  the  paper's  own  policy.  But  no  doubt  the 
unusual  escort  and  reception  of  the  German  ambassador 
was  a  diplomatic  hint  that  German  interests  would  be 
played  off  by  the  Moorish  Government  against  French 
demands.  Along  the  Algerian  frontiers  it  is  to  every- 
one's interest  that  France  should  have  authority,  and 
she  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  Moorish  aid  for 
the  better  policing  of  this  frontier.  For  the  rest 
Morocco  has  as  little  love  of  being  penetrated  as  other 
countries  ;  and  in  her  national  sentiment  lies  German 
opportunity. 

We  trust  that  the  "Times"  correspondent  at  Con- 
stantinople is  right  in  saying  that  the  British  Embassy 
is  employing  its  good  offices  to  secure  some  further 
concessions  on  behalf  of  the  Smyrna-Aidin  railway. 
British  influence  with  the  Sultan  is  at  the  present 
moment  not  quite  so  powerful  as  that  of  certain 
other  Powers,  and  Germany  in  this  case  will  be  by 
no  means  favourable  to  our  demand.  The  Smyrna- 
Aidin  line  is  best  known  to  British  travellers  as  that  by 
which  they  visit  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and  its  importance 
as  a  trade  artery  for  the  richest  district  of  Asia  Minor 
is  not  evident  to  the  casual  visitor  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  but  in  the  summer  as  many  as  ten  goods 
trains  in  the  day  fully  laden  run  down  to  Smyrna.  The 
line  (though  a  short  one)  traverses  a  tract  of  country 
where  both  corn  and  tobacco  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
This  railway  has  no  guarantee,  but  the  excellent 
management  and  the  fine  country  it  taps  enable  it  to 
pay  a  good  percentage.  When  it  was  in  low  water  a 
few  years  ago  a  German  syndicate  attempted  to  buy  it, 
but  the  attempt  failed  ;  so  it  is  now  alleged  that  the 
desired  extension  will  interfere  with  German  enterprise 
elsewhere.  That  is  not  so,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  itself  we  hope  that  the  arguments  of  our 
ambassador  may  prove  convincing. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  group 
in  the  Republican  party  over  the  contracts  for  the 
Panama  Canal  is  a  matter  of  private  business  with 
which  other  nations  have  no  particular  concern.  We 
have  no  feelings  one  way  or  the  other,  though  it  is  a 
fair  ground  of  inference  from  our  knowledge  of  both 
parties  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  the  American 
companies  are  trying  to  squeeze  an  unlawful  profit 
out  of  their  own  Government,  he  is  not  far  wrong  ;  and 
the  Panama  Commission  is  quite  justified  in  refusing 
preference  to  American  contractors  whose  prices  are 
30  per  cent,  bigger  than  they  should  be.  But  an  interest- 
ing point,  at  least  in  fiscal  phraseology,  is  raised.  Tariff 
reformer  in  the  United  States  means  exactly  the 
opposite  of  tariff  reformer  in  England.  The  one 
wishes  to  reduce  duties,  the  other  to  impose  them. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  difference  the  policy  of  the  tariff 
reformers'  in  the  two  countries  is  in  effect  almost 
identical :  the  subtraction  which  American  tariff  re- 
formers desire  would  bring  the  duties  to  the  sort  of 
moderate  standard  at  which  English  tariff  reformers 
are  aiming.  The  action  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Panama  Commission  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
greatly  strengthening  the  revisionists  ;  the  more  so  as 
Mr.  Taft  is  entirely  with  the  President. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  thought  well  to  deny  the  busy 
inferences  drawn  from  his  known  dispute  with  the 
Government  on  an  administrative  and  to  some  extent 


personal  point.  At  his  wish  the  Viceroy  issued  01 
Wednesday  an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that  ot 
the  general  military  policy  in  India  and  the  mor< 
definite  proposals  for  organising  the  Indian  army  m 
dispute  has  arisen  between  the  Government  and  th« 
Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  rumour: 
will  be  quashed  by  the  statement.  The  origin  of  all  0 
them  is  Lord  Kitchener's  objection  to  the  existins 
system  by  which  the  military  member  of  the  Counci 
is  put  out  of  proper  relation  to  his  Commander-in 
Chief,  and  his  dislike  of  this  anomaly  is  no  new  thing 
A  number  of  Indian  soldiers  have  maintained  in  th 
past  that  friction  must  result  if  the  military  member  it 
Council  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  antipathetic 
The  political  relation  between  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  not  alway 
easy  in  England  ;  but  the  position  in  India,  which  i 
more  or  less  parallel,  is  this  much  worse,  that  th 
military  member  in  Council  is  not  a  civilian  but  a  sub 
ordinate  officer  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

At  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  Monday  las! 
Major  Ryder  told  the  story  of  the  little  party  c 
explorers  who,  on  the  return  from  Lhasa,  struck  wes 
from  Gyantse  and  made  their  way  along  the  norther 
face  of  the  Himalayas  finally  crossing  the  range  am 
emerging  at  Simla.  This  route  has  never  before  beei 
traversed  by  any  European,  and  the  interest  of  th 
narrative  is  all  the  greater  that  it  had  not  like  th 
Lhasa  expedition  been  already  anticipated  by  press  cot 
respondents  and  official  papers.  Major  Ryder  followei 
the  Brahmaputra  to  its  source,  solving  the  vexed  ques 
tion  of  the  outflow  from  the  mysterious  Mansarawa 
and  Rakas  lakes  and  thence  tracing  the  course  of  th 
Satlej  from  its  sources  down  to  its  passage  through  th 
Himalayas  into  British  territory.  Gartok,  the  new  trad 
station,  was  visited  and  found  to  be  at  that  season  a  fev 
hovels  in  a  desolate  and  forbidding  plain.  The  recon 
is  of  fine  work  modestly  told.  It  included  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  the  intrepid  native  surveyors,  whl 
have  supplied  nearly  all  that  has  hitherto  been  knowi 
of  those  regions.  The  party  travelling  without  escor 
were  everywhere  hospitably  received  and  establishei 
friendly  relations  with  the  Tibetans.  The  gold  meda 
of  the  Society  has  been  awarded  to  Major  Ryder. 

Nobody  will  be  likely  to  deny  the  duty  of  findin 
work  for  soldiers  when  they  leave  the  colours  ;  and  th 
Duke  of  Connaught,  who  presided  at  Tuesday's  meetin 
of  the  association  formed  for  this  purpose,  proved  easil 
that  good  work  had  been  done.  But  such  an  associ; 
tion  can  only  hope  to  tinker  a  state  of  things  insepa 
able  from  our  system  of  service.  In  one  sense  ou 
army  is  all  volunteer,  and  the  men  who  so  voluntee 
get  moderate  remuneration  for  what  they  are  entitled  t 
call  their  patriotism.  No  doubt  they  know  when  the 
enter  the  army  what  they  are  in  for,  but  this  does  no 
quite  absolve  the  Government  from  its  duties  to  its  retirei 
servants.  An  "  old  pensioner  "  is  still  a  common  tern 
of  contempt  in  England  ;  and  this  attitude  to  men 
who  are  rather  more  honest  and  intelligent  than  others 
is  encouraged  by  the  practical  exclusion  of  ex-soldier 
from  many  departments  of  Government  employment 
If  we  may  not  have  universal  service  we  may  at  leas 
expect  that  discouragements  to  enlistment  shall  not  h 
advertised  ;  and  last  year  in  all  Government  offices 
exclusive  of  the  War  Office,  only  nine  soldiers  wen 
employed. 

Lord  Wemyss  is  fond  of  entertaining  his  House  bi 
motions  out-of-the-way.  And  he  does  it  extremeh 
well.  We  could  not  say  any  other  purpose  was  servec 
by  his  demand  on  the  Government  to  publish  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  famous  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  ot 
the  national  defences.  This  letter  was  written  in  184: 
when  the  Duke  was  a  very  old  man.  It  is  notoriou. 
that  the  Duke,  both  as  Prime  Minister  and  Commander 
in-Chief,  was  remiss  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  th< 
army.  As  Prime  Minister  he  reduced  the  artiller 
wholesale  and  virtually  extinguished  the  commissariat. 
Then  he  seems  to  have  had  serious  misgivings  ;  henct 
his  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  Inspector-Genera 
of  Fortifications,  saying  he  knew  no  mode  of  resistanct 
or  protection  from  the  danger  of  invasion  but  by  "ar 
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army  in  the  field  capable  of  meeting'  and  contending 
with  its  formidable  enemy  ". 

We  are  inclined  to  think  Lord  Wemyss  would 
have  done  better  to  ask  for  the  publication  of  Lord 
Overstone's  celebrated  letter,  the  text  of  which  is  little 
known  to-day.  As  a  leading  financier  of  the  time,  Lord 
Overstone  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  national 
defences,  considered  from  a  financial  standpoint  ;  and 
in  reply  he  describes  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
disastrous  effect  which  the  mere  fact  of  a  landing,  no 
matter  how  small,  on  these  shores  would  have  on  the 
national  credit  and  financial  system. 

Every  beginner  in  journalism  and  politics  must  be 
ready  with  the  saying  that  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship 
is  the  grave  of  political  reputation.  It  is  strange  that 
people  who  as  a  rule  keep  a  firm  grasp  on  the  obvious 
should  speak  thus  about  the  office  whenever  it  is  vacant 
or  its  occupant  is  in  difficulty.  Mr.  Lowther  and  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke  did  not  bury  their  nerve  there,  nor 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  Morley  their  reputation. 
Does  anybody  really  imagine  that  Mr.  Wyndham  is  no 
more  as  a  statesman  ?  The  only  excuse  for  the  saying 
indeed  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  hair  changed  colour  early  in  life.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  the  least  danger  of  Mr.  Walter 
Long's  doing  this.  If  he  can  only  continue  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  buffer  of  imperturbability  between  Nationalists 
and  Government,  he  will  make  a  reputation  not  bury  it. 
One  of  the  more  exciting  Irish  M.P.'s  was  slightly 
incommoded  by  the  police  in  Ireland  the  other  day.  In 
the  House  Mr.  Dillon  by  a  slight  effort  of  imagination 
turned  this  into  "hustling".  An  Orange  M. P.  tried 
to  make  a  scene,  and  a  case  of  brutal  batoning  neces- 
sitating an  adjournment  might  have  been  discovered. 
But  Mr.  Long  presents  a  front  of  blunt  common  sense. 
He  explains  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world  that 
he  has  nothing  to  explain  ;  and  the  incident  closes. 

The  illness  of  the  Speaker  is  a  matter  of  general 
regret.  The  Speaker  is  a  singular  figure  of  our  public 
life.  In  a  House  of  hustle  more  or  less,  the  Speaker 
is  a  bulwark  not  only  for  historic  tradition,  not 
alone  for  the  constitution  of  the  country,  but  for  the 
constitution  of  the  man.  He  stands  for  perfect  gentle- 
manliness,  not  for  that  detestable  simulacrum  of  it, 
gentility.  The  patriarch  to-day  of  the  Tory  party  in 
some  bad  verses  full  of  good  feeling  once  pleaded  for 
the  retention  of  "  our  old  nobility"  even  if  the  consti- 
tution, learning  and  all  else  must  go.  We  doubt 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  retain  this  class.  Too 
many  people  make  fortunes  by  whisky,  colonial  frozen 
meat  and  swindling  or  honest  mine  shares  :  they 
support  some  party  or  other  with  whacking  cheques 
and  must  be  made  peers.  But  we  do  keep  the  Speaker- 
ship clean  from  all  taint  of  the  more  crass  success, 
although  it  is  in  the  midst  of  all  that  makes  for  these 
unpleasing  ways  and  changes. 

Mr.  Gully  has  not  the  grand  style  of  his  predecessor, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  it  was  felt  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney  would  have  filled  the  chair  with  a 
more  commanding  air.  But  when  there  was  serious  talk 
among  the  Conservatives  of  choosing  a  new  Speaker — 
certainly  not  Mr.  Courtney — on  Lord  Salisbury  coming 
into  power  again,  Mr.  Jimmy  Lowther  at  once  made 
a  strong  and  effective  protest,  and  Mr.  Gully  was 
accepted  without  demur.  Should  Mr.  Gully  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session  and  Parliament,  which  is  surely 
very  probable,  and  the  Liberals  come  in,  they  will 
naturally  return  the  Conservatives  the  compliment  and 
choose  one  of  their  opponents  for  the  office.  In  this 
way  the  Speakership  is  kept  above  party.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  in  character,  record,  and  presence  is  of 
this  stamp,  but  failing  him  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say 
where  another  Peel  or  Brand  could  be  found. 

Lord  Halsbury  proved  his  youth  in  a  very  vigorous 
speech  on  taking  up  his  new  office  of  Warden  of  the 
Guild  of  Undergraduates  at  Birmingham  University. 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  the  Lord  Chancellor  urging  the 
need  of  a  chair  of  Greek — at  present  lumped  with  Latin 
— and  still  more  pleasant  to  have  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
in  supporting  it.    This  is  no  surprise,  however,  for  he 


made  his  position  as  to  Greek  quite  plain  a  long  time 
since.  The  welfare  of  English  education  will  depend 
in  an  increasing  degree  on  these  new  establishments, 
and  it  is  wholly  satisfactory  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
greatest  of  them  should  give  his  vote  on  behalf  of 
humane  letters. 

With  this  proviso,  everyone  will  accept  his  chief  aim 
"to  teach  science  as  it  had  never  been  taught"  ;  and  if 
that  means  to  teach  science  as  an  integral  branch  of 
knowledge  and  philosophy  it  may  help  to  fulfil  this 
ideal  of  "  the  education  of  a  gentleman  ".  Science  has 
never  been  well  taught  in  England.  On  the  technical 
side  it  has  so  failed  that  the  Germans  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  the  Americans  have  entirely  defeated  us  in  in- 
vention ;  and  to  give  another  illustration  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor's,  the  making  of  scientific  instruments,  once 
almost  an  English  monopoly,  has  gone  entirely  to 
Germany.  Nor  has  this  technical  inferiority  been  com- 
pensated by  any  attempt  to  avoid  excessive  specialising. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  emphasis  on  the  encouragement  of 
research  is  a  good  sign  of  a  better  conception  at  Bir- 
mingham of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  subject.  We 
deal  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on 
Wednesday  to  trade-unionist  tariff  reformers. 

When  the  life  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  written,  the  public 
will  learn  perhaps  to  view  Lord  Halsbury  in  quite 
new  light.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Halsbury  were 
close  political  associates,  and  the  Prime  Minister  greatly 
valued  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor.  Besides,  the 
rough,  direct  unconventionality  of  Lord  Halsbury 
appealed  to  Lord  Salisbury.  When  a  bill  was  in 
committee  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  two  friends  often  met  on  the  Woolsack  or  the  front 
bench.  If  only  some  Landor  had  been  present  to  get 
the  manner  and  subject  of  talk — what  an  addition  to 
"  Imaginary  Conversations  "  ! 

The  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  celebrated  its  jubilee 
on  Saturday  last  by  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  con- 
taining "a  really  complete  installation  for  science 
teaching  ".  Lord  Londonderry  has  no  particular  con- 
nexion with  Cheltenham,  but  apart  from  his  official 
position  he  was  quite  the  right  man  to  open  the  build- 
ing. If  one  does  not  habitually  think  of  Lord  London- 
derry as  a  pioneer,  he  has  certainly  been  in  the  front 
of  a  woman's  movement.  When  Miss  Beale,  who 
stands  as  the  chief  pioneer  of  woman's  education,  was 
organising  this  most  successful  of  colleges,  Lord 
Londonderry  was  known  as  one  of  the  few  who  per- 
petually urged  in  Parliament  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
women  on  local  bodies.  The  accomplishment  of  Miss 
Beale  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  She  has  been 
principal  of  the  college  for  forty-seven  years,  but  her 
contribution  to  women's  education  exceeds  even  the 
length  of  her  service  to  Cheltenham. 

The  London  Diocesan  Conference  has  by  its  resolu- 
tion on  the  divorce  question  cleared  London  Church- 
men from  any  responsibility  for  Dr.  Tristram's  licences 
(alias  indulgences)  for  the  remarriage  of  the  divorced. 
The  doctor,  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  conference,  said 
never  a  word.  The  old-fashioned  vendor  of  Indul- 
gences our  old  friend  Tetzel  had  more  pluck.  We  only 
wish  that  the  resolution  would  force  the  Chancellor's 
resignation,  but  we  expect  no  such  luck.  In  the  course 
of  the  conference's  discussion  the  point  was  raised 
whether  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  should  on  re- 
marrying be  refused  the  Communion.  In  the  present 
state  of  civil  law  and  having  regard  to  Eastern  practice 
we  should  not  blame  a  clergyman  who  in  such  a  case 
acted  on  the  Lambeth  resolution  and  took  the  merciful 
course.  But  the  church  is  not  a  place  for  such  "  re- 
marriages ".  It  is  curious  how  angry  the  "Daily 
News  "  is  on  the  subject.  We  always  thought  that  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  claims  a  monopoly  of  mora- 
lity. It  would  seem  by  its  latest  revelations  when  it 
talks  of  morality  it  means  bourgeois  respectability,  a 
very  different  thing. 

Lord  Welby's  County  Council  Budget  statement  does 
not  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  alarmists  who  have 
exaggerated  some  of  Lord  Welby's  previous  state- 
ments on  County  Council  finance.  He  is  not  uneasy 
about  the  growth  of  the  Council's  debt,  and  he  is 
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satisfied  with  its  position  in  the  money  market.  His 
inference  is  that  the  money  borrowed  has  been  judi- 
ciously laid  out  and  the  Council's  undertakings  well 
administered.  Deducting  remunerative  debt,  the  net 
debt  is  ^38,000,000.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  tramways  which  are  a  paying  concern 
though  their  primary  stages  are  the  most  expensive. 
They  have  not  cost  the  ratepayers  sixpence,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  benefit  from  them  has  been  over  ^300,000. 
He  suggests  that  in  future  the  profits  ought  to  con- 
tribute an  annual  sum  to  the  relief  of  the  rates. 

Since  1895  tne  rates  for  general  administration  have 
risen  by  twopence  in  the  pound  ;  and  Lord  Welby 
makes  an  elaborate  analysis  to  show  that  this  is  not 
due  to  extravagance  in  administration  but  to  changes 
In  financial  arrangements  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Council,  under  which  the  Council  have 
been  losers.  If  the  same  conditions  prevailed  now 
as  in  1895,  the  rates  would  be  about  the  same.  Lord 
Welby  bases  on  London's  disadvantages  a  claim  for 
reconstruction  of  the  system  of  imperial  and  local 
taxation.  But  on  education  Lord  Welby  does  ex- 
press discontent.  That  rate  ten  years  ago  was  n\d. 
in  the  pound  ;  it  is  now  a  penny  more  than  the  rate 
for  the  whole  general  administration.  And  after 
this  financial  year  of  1905-6,  owing  to  recent  charges 
by  the  Education  Act  and  the  Council's  scholar- 
ships, an  additional  threepence  in  the  pound  will  be 
required.  Lord  Welby  suggested  some  plan  for  limiting 
expenditure  on  education,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Collins  agreed 
that  this  should  be  considered,  especially  in  regard  to 
higher  education. 

The  progress  of  the  Raunds  bootmakers  to  London 
was  treated  by  the  public  much  as  the  Stock  Exchange 
walk  to  Brighton.  Quite  as  many  photographs  were 
taken  and  rather  more  uninstructed  gaping  indulged. 
The  strikers  encouraged  this  attitude  as  soon  as  they 
reached  London.  On  Saturday  they  advanced  to  the 
Trafalgar  Square  reception,  headed  by  an  ad  misere- 
cordiam  cripple,  whose  crutches  moved  to  the  tune  of 
the  "  Marseillaise  ".  But  what  either  the  cripple  or  the 
Jacobin  war-song  had  to  do  with  the  price  given  for  boots 
by  Government  contractors  was  made  clear  neither  by 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  nor  Mr.  Gribble.  Nevertheless  on  the 
whole  the  walk  was  well  managed,  it  proved  entirely 
self-supporting  and  a  grievance  existed.  Unhappily  the 
advertisement  has  fired  others.  Among  other  threats 
a  walk  from  Leicester  is  being  arranged.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  right  to  refuse  to  modify  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  to  meet  demands  which  have  a  form  of  menace. 

The  virtual  acquittal  of  Nan  Patterson  by  the  third 
undecided  trial  has  rather  helped  to  increase  the  morbid 
interest  in  the  mystery.  It  is  no  use  protesting  against 
the  press  interviews  and  this  sort  of  exploiting  of  a 
sensation  ;  but  even  in  America  the  open  discussion  of 
the  case  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
felt  to  be  a  slur  on  the  dignity  of  the  Bar.  Mr.  Justice 
Davis,  who  presided  at  the  first  and  second  trials,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  tell  a  "  social  gathering  of  lawyers  " 
that  he  thoroughly  believed  in  the  technical  guilt  of  the 
girl  who  had  "  lied  from  beginning  to  end  ",  and  went 
on  to  explain  what  he  thought  actually  happened,  how 
the  girl  held  the  pistol  and  how  it  went  off  in  the  sub- 
sequent struggle.  Miss  Nan,  who  has  a  smart  tongue, 
has  not  failed  to  comment  on  the  completely  irregular 
and  even  objectionable  comments  of  a  judge  discussing 
the  verdict  in  public.  Even  in  Court  it  is  considered  a 
mistake  for  an  English  judge  to  express  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  jury,  and  it  would  be  felt  to  be  inexcus- 
able if  he  carried  the  controversy  outside. 

Now  it  is  Lord  Lytton  who  joins  in  the  hue  and  cry 
after  Eton.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Parents' 
Education  Union  on  Wednesday  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avow  his  passionate  affection  for  his  alma 
mater,  whom  he  then  accuses  of  wholly  neglecting  him. 
With  great  modesty  Lord  Lytton  presents  himself  as 
the  terrible  example  of  what  Eton  is  now  turning  out. 
Without  any  desire  to  flatter,  we  must  say  Eton  might 
have  done  worse.  Somehow  it  never  occurs  to  all  these 
critics  of  Eton,  who  lament  their  deficiencies  with 
great  humility,  that  possibly  it  is  not  in  their  school 
but  in  themselves  that  they  are  what  they  are. 


EUROPE   AND   THE   DUAL  ALLIANCE. 

WHETHER  Englishmen  are  growing  more  light- 
minded  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that 
of  late  years  both  our  loves  and  hates  have  been 
shortlived  and  wholly  unreasoning.  Only  a  few  years 
separate  us  from  Fashoda,  and  here  we  are  bandying 
compliments  with  France  and  every  week  has  its  own 
suggestions  for  the  better  cementing  of  a  friendship  which 
five  years  ago  we  should  have  frowned  on  as  unpatriotic. 
The  whole  story  of  the  Entente  only  goes  to  prove 
that  Bismarck's  dictum  as  to  alliances  beinsr  the  fruit 
of  common  interests  and  purposes  is  absolutely  true, 
and  that  sentiment  can  never  be  a  cementing  element 
in  the  relations  between  Great  Powers.  The  same  is 
equally  true  with  regard  to  the  United  States  and  our- 
selves, though  the  occasion  has  not  yet  come  which 
shall  give  it  prominence.  In  the  arrangement  with 
France  we  certainly  gave  much  more  than  we  received  ; 
but  as  the  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  in  Morocco  is 
more  remote  than  the  satisfaction  we  felt  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  petty  annoyances  the  public  rejoiced  at  the 
agreement  into  which  we  too  hastily  slipped. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  enthusiasm  for  France  should, 
as  appears,  be  thought  by  most  people  here  to  demand 
an  exhibition  of  especial  hostility  to  other  countries. 
The  general  tendency  of  our  own  Press  would  lead 
Continental  observers  to  believe  that  we  welcome  the 
agreement  with  France  less  for  its  intrinsic  benefits 
than  because  we  think  it  annoys  Germany  or  may 
tend  to  loosen  the  connexion  between   France  and 
Russia.     No  unprejudiced  person  can  deny  that  this 
amiable  attitude  is  very  general  in  this  country.    It  is 
a  childish  form  of  favouritism,  embarrassing  even  to  its 
dear  object.    We  may  well  doubt  what  the  effect  upon 
French  sympathisers  may  be  if  M.  Delcassd's  resigna- 
tion should  unfortunately  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
Any  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  successor 
might  easily  be  misinterpreted  on  this  side  and  lead  to 
a  perilous  cooling  of  this  sudden  enthusiasm  for  French 
friendship,  when  our  people  discover  that  France  has 
no  intention  of  allowing  the  working  arrangement  with 
ourselves  to   overshadow   the   solid   and  permanent 
advantages  of  her  alliance  with  Russia.     The  note 
struck  by  certain  organs  in  our  Press,  who  have  been 
foremost  in  playing  off  France  against  Germany,  when 
the  question  of  her  neutrality  in  the  Far  East  was 
under  discussion,  came  naturally  somewhat  as  a  sur- 
prise to  Frenchmen,  who  had  not  grasped  the  bearing 
which  some  writers  in  this  country  expect  our  agree- 
ment with  France  to  have  on  Franco-Russian  relations. 
So  far  as  French  opinion  connects  the  Entente  with 
the  Dual  Alliance  it  is  limited  to  the  hope  that  Anglo- 
Russian  relations  may  be  improved.    The  idea  that  it 
is  to  supersede  it  has  never  been  present  to  any  mind 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  statesmanship.    So  far  as 
it  may  tend  to  keep  France  out  of  war  it  is  welcome 
in  that  country,  but  all  enthusiasm  for  it  would  vanish 
if  once  it  were  understood  that  we  looked  forward  to 
France  isolating  herself  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  our 
platonic  attachment. 

However  high  may  be  the  value  placed  by  French 
politicians  upon  a  good  understanding  with  us,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  they  will  not  imperil  the  Russian 
alliance  or  allow  France  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw  to  pay 
off  our  scores  against  Germany.  All  the  more  will  they 
avoid  this  trap  because  it  is  so  obviously  the  line  which 
Germany  would  welcome  in  the  development  of  the 
situation.  In  the  first  place  the  present  position  of 
France  in  international  affairs  is  due  to  the  alliance  with 
Russia.  It  not  only  restored  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
but  placed  Germany  in  a  highly  precarious  military 
position.  The  danger  for  her  has  been  increased  since 
France  and  Italy  made  friends.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  France  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Germany 
lie  open  to  Russia.  No  assistance  on  sea  can  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  an  ally  whose  first  step 
in  aid  would  undoubtedly  be  an  incursion  by  land 
of  a  most  formidable  nature.  Common  sense  indicates 
at  once  that  any  weakening  in  the  Dual  Alliance  means 
an  immediate  drawing  together  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
There  are  people  in  this  country  who  assume  that 
I  such  an  arrangement  is  part  of  the  eternal  fitness 
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of  things  :  the  "  autocracies  "  of  Eastern  Europe  should 
face  the  "democratic  Powers"  of  the  West.  Un- 
fortunately for  sentimentalists  of  this  sort  methods  of 
government  have  nothing  to  do  with  alliances.  We 
could  not  offer  France  a  true  alliance  to  take  the 
place  of  that  with  Russia  if  we  would,  and  we  never 
had  any  intention  of  doing'  so.  The  course  of  history 
has  given  France  enmities  and  ambitions  which  we 
do  not  share  or  only  partially,  superficially,  and  for 
the  moment.  However  much  we  may  at  this  juncture 
dislike  the  trend  of  German  policy  we  can  never  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  our  interests  and  hers  are  not 
in  the  end  irreconcilable,  while  our  rivalry  with  France 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  dead  but  sleeping,  just  as 
our  interests  and  those  of  Russia  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  if  the  latter  abandons  ambitions  which 
are  bound  up  with  her  national  existence. 

The  whole  tendency  of  French  opinion  during  recent 
years,  as  we  have  pointed  out  again  and  again,  is 
pacific,  and  that  tendency  is  a  growing  one.  The  Dual 
Alliance  has  secured  France  against  all  fear  of  sudden 
and  unprovoked  attack  from  Germany  and  her  allies,  if 
such  a  policy  had  ever  been  contemplated  by  them.  It 
is  quite  true  that  a  few  Chauvinistic  spirits  expected 
from  it  more  than  it  would  ever  give — the  abolition  of 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  But  the  support  of  Russia 
has  in  fact  not  only  insured  France  against  the  terrors 
of  invasion  and  the  revival  of  the  unforgotten  horrors 
of  1870,  but  it  has  also  enabled  her  to  speak  with 
renewed  might  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Remove 
the  connexion  with  Russia  and  Germany  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow  which  would 
relieve  her  for  ever  of  the  menace  on  her  western 
frontier,  and  nothing  we  could  do  would  prevent  it. 
Even  if  we  were  to  plunge  into  a  war,  for  which  we 
have  neither  desire  nor  necessity,  we  could  only  harass 
German  commerce  which  would  do  little  to  help  France. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany  would 
not  serve  our  interests  in  the  Near  or  Far  East. 

It  is  then  neither  in  the  interests  of  England  nor  of 
Europe  to  desire  the  destruction  or  serious  weakening 
of  the  Dual  Alliance  which  has  done  much  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world.  They  are  rendering-  a  poor 
service  to  France  who  insinuate  that  we  might  take  the 
place  of  Russia  if  France  would  break  away  from  her. 
England  has  no  intention  to  undertake  the  dangers  or 
responsibilities  of  that  position  and  there  is  no  reason 
of  any  kind,  moral  or  material,  why  she  should.  This 
is  perfectly  well  understood  in  responsible  circles  in 
France  and  therefore  perhaps  little  harm  can  come  of 
much  irresponsible  talk  here,  but  it  conveys  an  un- 
fortunate impression  of  frivolous  insincerity  which  does 
little  to  increase  our  prestige  with  foreign  observers. 


INVASION  AND  DEFENCE. 

MR.  BALFOUR  destroyed  the  value  of  a  highly 
intellectual  argument  on  the  greatest  of  national 
questions  by  basing  it  on  a  single  figure,  given  by  a 
single  expert  not  specially  equipped  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  precise  point  in  question.  Whatever  Lord 
Roberts'  attainments  and  merits  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  never  devoted  any  serious  thought  to  the 
invasion  and  defence  of  this  country.  Had  his  opinion 
been  asked  about  Indian  defence  problems,  then  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  length  of  his  service  and  the  high 
positions  he  has  held  in  India,  his  opinion  would  be 
of  weight.  We  have  good  ground  for  saying1  positively 
that  during  the  long  years  Lord  Roberts  spent  in 
India,  before  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  his  mind  was  wrapped  up  in  the  question 
of  Indian  defence,  and  that  he  had  never  considered 
seriously  the  larger  imperial  question.  Moreover,  all  ) 
those  who  are  familiar  with  his  career  at  the  War  I 
Office  know  that  he  did  not  give  his  mind  to  imperial 
defence  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Indeed  the  solution 
or  elucidation  of  complicated  problems  of  any  kind 
is  not  Lord  Roberts'  strong  point.  He  is  better  at 
a  speech  than  at  putting  his  thoughts  in  writing  ; 
and  so  great  is  his  prestige  that  no  one  on  the  1 
Defence  Committee — as  at  present  constituted — would  I 


presume  to  cross-examine  him  on  his  dicta  shall 
we  say  obiter  dicta  ?  We  should  Very  much  like 
to  know  on  what  data  and  arguments  he  bases  his 
opinion  that  an  attempt  on  our  shores  would  not  be 
made  with  less  than  70,000  men.  We  shrewdly  sus- 
pect that  no  data  or  arguments  exist  at  all.  Mr. 
Balfour  tells  us  that  Lord  Roberts'  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  other  military  members.  But  this  does  not  carry 
us  very  much  further.  Sir  Neville  Lyttclton  and  General 
Grierson  are  both  excellent  officers  in  their  way.  But 
neither  can  have  given  very  exhaustive  attention 
to  the  subject  ;  and  certainly  neither  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  oppose  Lord  Roberts.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Balfour  would  say  he  relied  on  the  advice  of  his  experts. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  He  must  see  that  he  has  the 
best  experts  of  all  schools  and  that  their  advice  is 
independent.  Did  he  consult  Lord  Wolseley,  who  for 
years  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  questions 
of  imperial  defence  ?  In  effect  Mr.  Balfour's  conclusions 
are  a  compromise  between  the  blue-water  school  and 
its  opponents  ;  they  are  a  blend  of  naval  ideas  with 
diplomatic  fallacies. 

Mr.  Balfour  divided  his  subject  into  three  heads — 
home,  colonial,  and  Indian.    We  shall  deal  with  India 
another  day.    As  to  colonial  defence,  it   is    a  pity 
Mr.   Balfour  did  not  deal  with  the  whole  problem, 
instead  of  only  touching  upon  a  few  subsidiary  points. 
He  ignored  altogether  Canadian  defence.    Was  that 
because  it  is  the  most  difficult  or,  as  some  avow, 
an    insoluble    problem  ?     Yet    it    is    vital    to  the 
whole  theory  of  imperial  defence.    For  Canada  Mr. 
Balfour  relies   entirely  on   diplomacy  and  American 
good  feeling.    He  refuses  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  war  with  America.     But  the  history  of  all 
countries  in  all  ages  has  shown  such  optimism  to  be 
purely  illusory.    On  home  defence  Mr.  Balfour's  atti- 
tude is  peculiar  and  not  altogether  logical.    He  does 
not  accept  completely  the  conclusions  of  the  blue- 
water  school,  which  assume  that  an  enemy  could  not 
reach  these  shores,  and  that  land  defences  are  in  con- 
sequence unnecessary.     He  thinks  they  might  reach 
English  coasts,   but  holds  that  even  if  they  did  get 
j  there,  having  solved  the  transport  problem,  the  diffi- 
|  culties  of  disembarking  would  be  insuperable.  The 
opinion  of  the  out-and-out  "blue-water"  man  is  more 
logical  than  this  ;   and   Mr.   Balfour's   conclusion  is 
again  a  compromise.    We  do  not  place  much  reliance 
on  the  Admiralty  estimate,  which  he  quotes,  of  the 
I  tonnage  required  to  carry  Lord  Roberts'  70,000  men, 
prepared  no  doubt  with  a  due  regard  to  cubic  space 
&c,  according  to  best  approved   red-tape  formulas. 
Obviously  for  so  short  a  journey  on  a  supreme  occa- 
sion men  would  be  packed   like   sardines  in  every 
vacant  nook  in  the  ship  ;  whilst  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  French,  Mr.  Balfour's  example,  could  within  a 
very  few  days  easily  lay  hands  on  a  large  amount  of 
shipping  which  would  not  actually  be  lying  in  their 
harbours.    For  instance,  arrangements  could  easily  be 
made  within  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  secure  some  of 
the  immense  Atlantic  and  other  liners  belonging  to 
French    or    German    companies.      Nor    would  the 
enemy,  as  Mr.  Balfour  supposes,  be  likely  to  embark 
all  his  invading  forces  from  one  port ;  and  obviously 
they  would  not  all  land  on  our  shores  at  the  same 
point.    Feints  would  of  course  be  made  at  other  spots. 
Mr.  Balfour  takes  no  account  of  what  the  enemy's  fleet 
would  do  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.    So  pre- 
sumably he  thinks  that  all  their  warships  would  be 
away  engaging  our  own  fleet  somewhere  else.  But  at  the 
least  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  some  escorting 
war  vessels  that  could  look  out  for  torpedo  and  other 
attacks  whilst  the  troops  were  landing.    The  invaders 
would   of  course  expect,  and  therefore  discount,  a 
heavy  loss   during   debarkation.     In   accepting  the 
70,000  men  theory  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  lost  sight 
of  the  attractive  possibilities  to  an  enemy  in  the  landing 
of  a  much  smaller  force,  possibilities  which  might  well 
be  deemed  worth  the  risks  to  be  run.    Even  if  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful,  the  mere  fact  of  a  landing  on  these 
shores  of  a  small  force  would  cause  almost  irreparable 
damage  to  our  credit  and  monetary  system  generally, 
as  Lord  Overstone's  celebrated  letter  pointed  out  over 
forty  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features 
of  the  whole  business  is  Mr.  Balfour's  pressing  the  fatal 
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doctrine  of  optimistic  assurance.  The  dictum  that  in 
war  even  more  than  in  other  matters  it  is  the  uncertain 
which  happens  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was  first 
said.  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  fond  of  the  Latin  classics, 
or  he  might  remember  Cassar's  saying  on  this  very 
question.  And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  practical 
value  a  greater  knowledge  of  Latin  might  have  been 
to  a  modern  statesman.  At  any  rate  he  might  con- 
sider the  Austro-Prussian,  Franco-German  and  present 
Eastern  wars.  But  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  face  the 
results  of  his  own  conclusions.  If  invasion  is  impos- 
sible, to  keep  up  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  at  all  is  a 
wasteful  farce.  Their  members  might  with  equal,  and 
perhaps  superior,  advantage  occupy  their  leisure  hours 
with  cricket  and  football,  quite  as  valuable  a  physical 
exercise  as  playing  at  soldiers  ;  which  Volunteering 
literally  becomes  if  invasion  may  be  dismissed  as 
impossible. 

On  the  creation,  or  re-creation,  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee in  its  present  form  Mr.  Balfour  is  fully  entitled 
to  take  credit  to  himself.  The  new  plan  has  the 
supreme  advantage  of  securing  fair  consideration, 
with  the  help  of  experts,  for  the  highest  defence 
problems,  and  of  co-ordinating  naval  and  military 
policy.  The  composition  of  the  committee  is  elastic  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  only  one  man  need  really 
be  permanent — the  Prime  Minister — since  the  others 
can  come  and  go  as  required.  The  great  weakness 
is  that  the  Prime  Minister  may  ask  the  advice  of  only 
one  set  of  professional  advisers,  whose  views  happen 
to  assist  the  immediate  political  situation.  In  the 
present  case  it  appears  as  if  Sir  John  Fisher  had 
imposed  his  powerful  personality  on  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Defence  Committee  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
military  case.  In  any  event  the  ultimate  decision 
equally  rests  with  the  politicians.  The  composition  of 
the  Defence  Committee,  we  think,  might  with  advan- 
tage be  made  still  more  elastic.  When  such  vitally 
important  matters  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  dealt  with  are 
being  considered,  the  best  possible  advice  should  be 
obtained.  The  country  will  lose  greatly  if  the  Prime 
Minister  is  to  form  his  conclusions  without  obtaining 
the  views  of  such  men  as  Lord  Wolseley,  or  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury  and  other  great  authorities  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  simply  because  at  the  time  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  holding  any  official  position,  or 
to  be  temporary  members  of  the  committee,  like  Lord 
Roberts.  Indeed  the  fact  that  such  eminent  men  had 
completed  their  active  naval  or  military  careers  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  ensuring  their  absolute 
independence. 


LABOUR  AND  TARIFFS. 

IF  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  tariff  question  on  which 
argument  may  be  of  real  avail,  it  is  its  relation 
to  organised  labour.  No  one  can  help  seeing  that 
tariff  questions  have  more  importance  for  working 
people  than  for  any  other  class,  and  trade-unionists 
are  more  alive  to  this  fact  than  other  working-men 
because  they  are  on  the  whole  the  most  intelligent  of 
their  class.  They  are  therefore  perhaps  more  worth 
arguing  with  than  any  other  element  in  the  population. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  very  wise  to  give  them  special 
attention.  It  is  not  only  a  necessary  field  for  him  to 
work,  but  it  is  one  in  which,  however  hard  the 
soil  may  appear  at  present,  we  believe  the  tariff 
reform  propaganda  has  every  chance  of  reaping  a 
large  harvest.  So  far  appearances  have  been  very 
curious  in  this  matter  of  labour  and  tariff  policy. 
On  principle  there  is  every  reason  why  trade- 
unionists  should  be  favourably  disposed  towards  any 
policy  protectionist  in  its  nature,  while  the  helpless 
mass  of  drifting  unorganised  labour  might,  if  it  reasoned 
at  all,  reasonably  oppose  it.  In  fact  however  the  labour 
leaders  are  nearly  all  against  the  policy,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  main  body  of  trade-union  members 
are  in  its  favour  ;  while  a  body  that  poses  paradoxi- 
cally as  the  organisation  of  unorganised  labour — it  calls 
itself  the  Free  Labour  League  or  something  like  it — 
professes  unbounded  admiration  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
views.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  do  his  policy  a  good 
turn  if  he  could  disencumber  himself  of  support  of  this 


kind.  There  seems  to  be  a  terrible  tangle  somewhere. 
Historically  the  great  political  parties  are  in  a  more 
logical  position  towards  tariff  questions.  Historically 
the  Liberals  are  the  party  of  laissez-faire  and  the  Tories 
of  state-intervention  and  state-protection.  So  that  the 
Free  Trade  Conservatives  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
self-contradictory  party.  But  there  is  not  much  in 
these  appearances  :  they  hide  a  multitude  of  contradic- 
tions. Owing  to  Radical  pressure  the  Liberals  are  now 
more  collectivist  in  most  things  than  the  Conservatives, 
who  to  a  large  extent  have  become  the  party  of  capitalist 
individualism.  The  explanation  of  the  whole  muddle 
is  of  course  that  parties  have  extremely  little  to  do 
with  principle,:  they  have  no  continuing  political 
philosophy.  Working-class  influence,  largely  on  the 
side  of  the  Liberals  owing  to  the  part  they  played  in 
lowering  the  franchise,  compelled  the  Liberal  party  to 
abandon  in  labour  and  social  policy  its  individualist 
traditions  ;  while  the  influx  into  the  Conservative  party 
of  wealthy  Liberals,  refugees  from  Radical  violence, 
has  leavened  the  party  with  individualist  views.  On 
this  particular  tariff  question  no  doubt  the  bulk  of 
Conservatives  support  tariff  reform  because  it  was  pro- 
posed by  a  prominent  Unionist,  while  the  Liberals  oppose 
it  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  We  do  not  suppose 
one  per  cent,  of  voters  on  either  side  is  influenced  in 
the  smallest  degree  in  his  attitude  to  the  policy  by  the 
historic  precedents  of  his  party.  His  fiscal  con- 
sistency with  those  precedents  is  purely  accidental. 

Are  trade-unionists  influenced  by  economic  principle 
or  political  philosophy  any  more  than  ordinary  par- 
tisans ?  Undoubtedly  the  socialists  are,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  trade-unionists  we  should  say  certainly 
are  not.  Therefore  we  are  afraid  no  very  great 
effect  is  produced  by  proving  to  them  that  their 
political  philosophy  compels  them  to  support  a  protec- 
tionist policy.  It  is  true  enough  that  trade-unionism 
and  laissez-faire  cannot  be  reconciled.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  tried  hard  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement ;  but, 
though  we  have  read  or  heard  everything  he  has  said 
on  the  subject,  we  cannot  say  he  has  succeeded  in 
explaining  away  the  incompatibility  of  temper  of  these 
two.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  test  by  which  men 
try  their  political  views.  Therefore  this  class  of  argu- 
ment, while  it  proves  everything,  hits  no  mark.  The 
trade-unionist  wants  to  do  two  things  :  he  wants  artifi- 
cially to  keep  up'the  price  of  his  labour,  the  thing  he  has 
to  sell,  but  by  laissez-faire  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
things  he  has  to  buy.  If  he  can  do  that,  or  believes  he 
can  do  that,  it  is  absolutely  idle  to  tell  him  he  is  not 
consistent  in  doing  it.  He  will  tell  you  he  would  rather 
gain  by  inconsistency  than  lose  by  consistency.  He 
can  bear  being  at  fault  in  his  philosophy  if  he  is  to  the 
good  in  his  pocket.  Most  trade-unionists  undoubtedly 
do  believe  that  they  can  go  on  indefinitely  keeping  up 
the  price  of  their  labour  by  combination  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  the  cheapness  of  every  commodity, 
except  what  they  themselves  supply,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  free  imports.  They  think  they  score  both 
ways.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  prove  to  them  that 
this  cannot  go  on  :  that  they  will  have  to  make  their 
election  between  the  two.  Make  them  believe  that  and 
they  will  certainly  prefer  trade-unionism  with  import 
duties,  whether  retaliatory  or  preferential,  to  free  im- 
ports and  no  trade-unions. 

We  would  put  this  point  to  trade-unionists.  Does 
not  the  power  of  a  union  vary  almost  directly  with  its 
coincidence  with  the  particular  trade  ?  If  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  operatives  are  members  of  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  union,  is  not  its  power  to  affect  the 
rate  of  wages  comparatively  small  ?  Is  not  that 
the  reason  why  they  are  always  trying  to  link  up  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  purposes  vof  labour 
organisation  ?  But  trade-unions  cannot  affect  the 
employers  of  other  countries  :  therefore  the  com- 
petition of  freely  imported  goods  made  by  un- 
organised labour  abroad  must  have  the  same 
injurious  effect  on  the  power  of  the  union  here  as 
the  work  of  a  remainder  of  men  in  the  trade  in  this 
country  outside  the  influence  of  the  union.  What 
is  the  good  of  perpetually  labouring  to  make  the 
organisation  of  the  trade  co-extensive  with  the 
country,  if  the  fence  of  combination  is  allowed  to  be 
broken  down  by  unorganised  labour  abroad  ?  The 
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trade-unionist  docs  not  think  of  this  because  the  process 
is  indirect.  He  does  not  actually  see  unorganised 
labour  working  against  him  as  he  docs  when  the  i^oods 
are  being  made  hero.  He  does  not  see  a  strike  "  broken  " 
by  foreign  blacklegs  ;  and  if  his  union's  rate  of  wages 
is  kept  up,  he  does  not  always  consider  that  the  rate 
is  possibly  also  prevented  from  going  up  by  the  foreign 
labour  his  union  is  unable  to  influence. 

What  then  can  take  the  place  of  trade-union  influence 
is  respect  of  competing  goods  made  by  foreign  labour? 
Surely  an  import  duty  is  the  most  likely  expedient.  No 
matter  whether  the  foreign  maker  or  the  English  con- 
sumer pays  the  duty,  either  way  the  trade-union  object 
is  gained  :  a  price  lower  than  the  trade-union  rate  of 
wages  admits  of  is  made  impossible.  Neither  is  the 
argument  impaired  if  the  labour  which  makes  the  foreign 
imported  goods  is  organised  labour,  unless  the  foreign 
rate  of  wages  is  as  high  as  or  higher  than  here  and  there 
are  no  other  circumstances  which  give  the  foreign 
maker  an  advantage  in  underselling  the  English.  But 
in  these  circumstances  no  one  would  want  to  put  a  duty 
on  the  imported  goods.  To  do  so  would  be  protection 
of  an  extreme  type  which  tariff  reformers  desire  as  little 
as  free  traders. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

THE  clergy  of  the  English  Church  have  a  persistent 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  manifesto.  As  far  back 
as  memory  runs  each  school  of  thought  in  turn  has 
issued  its  protest  and  gathered  its  signatures  by  the 
hundred  or  the  thousand,  and  each  has  had  to  confess, 
when  the  excitement  was  over,  that  the  result  fell  short 
of  its  expectations.  But  the  succession  continues,  and 
in  a  Church  whose  national  position  forbids  corporate 
action  in  matters  of  controversy  the  manifesto  must 
remain.  Convocation  is  powerless,  as  the  small  attend- 
ance of  the  representative  members  of  the  two  Lower 
Houses  shows  ;  if  it  were  an  effective  force  they  would 
not  leave  its  debates  to  the  official  clergy.  Even  the 
Bishops,  when,  as  in  the  Colenso  case,  they  are  practi- 
cally unanimous,  cannot  bind  their  own  order,  much 
less  the  society  over  which  they  collectively  preside. 
They  can  only  state  the  sense  in  which,  at  the  moment 
and  by  those  who  are  justly  accepted  as  the  guides  of 
thought,  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  Church  are 
being  interpreted.  Such  powerlessness  is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay,  but  it  is  willingly  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  nation  in  its  religious  aspect. 

There  remains  only  the  manifesto  as  a  means  of 
influencing  public  opinion.  It  is  a  legitimate  desire, 
and  no  manifesto  issued  by  a  considerable  body  of 
clergy  within  the  last  two  generations  has  failed  to  de- 
serve respect  and  sympathy,  even  though  bystanders  may 
often  have  smiled  and  the  promoters  been  disappointed. 
Nor  has  any  been  more  successful,  at  least  in  attracting 
attention,  than  that  which  has  recently  been  signed  by 
three  deans  and  other  clergymen  of  more  or  less  distinc- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  free  and  reverent  criticism  of  both 
Testaments.  The  matter  is  one  of  increasing  interest, 
as  the  doctrinal  issues  which  it  may  involve  become 
more  clear.  It  is  constantly  being  discussed  in  published 
books  and  still  more  in  private  intercourse,  and  the 
charge  which  has  been  brought  against  the  authors  of 
the  manifesto  that  they  are  disturbing  the  general  mind 
may  be  summarily  dismissed.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  difference  exists,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if 
the  one  party  had  not  hastened  into  the  field  the  other 
would  have  anticipated  it.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
widespread  impression  that  a  majority  of  the  clergy 
desire  that  precise  limits  should  be  set  to  criticism,  and 
would  welcome  a  pronouncement  similar  to  that  made 
in  the  letter  which  all  English  Bishops,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  addressed  to  Bishop 
Colenso  in  1863.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  at  least  in  the 
country,  would  approve  of  its  exact  repetition.  They 
hold  to  a  literal  acceptance  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  condemn  any  other  interpretation  of  it ;  but  they 
have  no  leaders  and  can  hope  for  no  successors  in  a  view 
which  every  teacher  at  the  Universities  has  abandoned. 
But  an  attack  upon  criticism,  to  be  at  all  effectual,  must 
concentrate  itself,  and  the  course  of  controversy  is  dis- 
tracting attention  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament. 


By  an  unerring  instinct  friends  and  foes  have  fixed  upon 
the  true  meaning  of  the  recent  manifesto.  It  is  a 
document  which  needs  to  be  pressed  if  its  sig- 
nificance is  to  be  discovered.  Some  of  those  who 
signed  it,  it  is  true,  have  recoiled  with  genuine  if 
somewhat  grotesque  horror  ;  they  thought  to  see  their 
names  in  print  as  courageous  advocates  of  a  platitude, 
and  are  shocked  to  discover  the  compromising  sense 
their  words  may  bear.  But  the  able  men,  some  of 
whom  have  issued  this  statement  of  their  demands  in 
the  interest,  as  they  think,  of  all  who  sympathise  with 
them,  have  a  very  definite  purpose.  It  is  that  of 
defending  Christianity  by  an  entirely  new  line  of  argu- 
ment. They  are  uncompromising  advocates  of  the 
Christianity  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Unitarianisrn  which  pre- 
sents the  Founder  of  our  religion  as  nothing  more  than 
a  great  ethical  teacher.  They  would  speak  of  Him  as 
S.  Paul  speaks,  and  lay  stress  on  the  evidence  of 
history  and  of  the  experience  of  the  Saints  to  His  living 
and  superhuman  power.  In  comparison  with  this,  the 
Gospel  narratives  which  provide  the  form  in  which  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  have  been  immemori- 
ally  taught  are  unimportant.  The  doctrines  themselves 
are  essentials,  psychologically  verified  ;  the  statements 
of  historical  fact  need  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
byhistorical  and  forensic  methods  as  any  other  assertions 
concerning  events  which  have  happened  in  time.  And 
it  is  asserted,  after  an  examination  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  Germany,  that  they  break  down  under  the 
test.  The  conclusion  must  inevitably  shock  a  multi- 
tude of  devout  souls,  which  have  held  that  the  two  lines 
of  evidence,  that  of  the  Gospel  narrative  and  that  of 
spiritual  attestation,  corroborate  one  another,  and  have 
allowed  the  two  to  become  so  interwoven  in  their 
thoughts  that  they  seem  to  stand  or  fall  together.  It 
is  difficult  for  them  to  draw  a  logical  distinction  in  the 
domain  of  strong  religious  feeling.  Such  persons  are 
the  normal  Christians  of  England,  within  and  without 
the  National  Church,  and  it  is  evident  from  numerous 
letters  among  those  addressed  to  the  "  Standard  "  that 
not  only  are  their  own  convictions  unshaken,  but  that 
often  they  cannot  explain  the  historical  doubts  of  others 
by  any  motives  worthy  of  respect.  The  letters  selected 
for  publication  as  representative  of  current  opinion 
have  been  chosen  after  an  American  rather  than 
an  English  standard  of  taste.  There  is  an  evident 
preference  for  crude  and  violent  effusions  ;  insolence 
and  ignorance  and  that  suspiciousness  which  is  the 
'besetting  intellectual  vice  of  the  half-educated  have 
been  allowed  to  parade  themselves  at  will.  But  when 
all  allowance  has  been  made  for  such  excesses,  and  for 
the  utterances  of  mere  timidity  and  thoughtlessness, 
the  ultimate  impression  is  that  of  the  gravity  of  the 
wound  inflicted.  Our  people  are  not  prepared  to  face 
even  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  facts,  still  less  to 
accept  the  psychological  evidence  as  a  ground  of  assu- 
rance. So  little  do  they  comprehend  it  that  it  seems 
to  them  dishonesty  to  allege  it.  The  correspondence, 
it  is  true,  contains  statements  of  religious  "  liberalism  ", 
sometimes  thoughtfully  and  reverently,  sometimes 
blatantly  expressed.  But  louder  than  these  is  the  cry 
of  the  irritated  and  alarmed,  demanding  that  something 
should  be  said  or  done  in  reprobation  of  these  novel 
suggestions. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  would  be  wise  in  complying  with  the  demands. 
Free  discussion  is  no  new  thing  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  an 
unconscious  humour  in  divines  such  as  Dr.  Rashdall 
asking  for  a  privilege  which  they  are  daily  using.  And 
liberty  has  been  exercised  in  so  many  directions  that  it 
is  difficult  as  a  matter  either  of  logic  or  of  charity  to 
limit  it  in  one.  Nor  have  previous  attempts  been  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Colenso  case,  the  nearest  analogy,  imper- 
fect though  it  is,  might  be  used  with  excellent  rhetorical 
effect  by  the  advocates  of  freedom.  And  deeply  as  this 
debate  cuts,  not  (so  we  are  assured)  into  the  substance 
but  into  some  of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith,  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  another  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy on  which  the  public  attention  is  fixed.  So  it 
was  forty  years  ago  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Pusey 
entered  into  alliance  to  oppose  innovation,  and  for  the 
only  time  in  their  careers  they  found  themselves  un- 
heeded.   The  ritual  issue  is  before  the  public,  now  as 
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then,  and  the  general  mind  cannot  follow  two  con- 
troversies at  once.  If  there  must  be  a  victim,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  far  more  voices  would  be  raised 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  ritualist  than  of  the  liberal. 
Both  parties  are  in  need  of  tolerance,  and  neither  can 
deserve  it  unless  it  keeps  its  more  unruly  members  in 
order.  The  irritation  in  both  cases  is  caused  in  the 
main  by  unimportant  persons ;  cheap  translations  from 
the  German  and  cheap  trips  to  Belgium  stimulate  to 
unwisdom.  Some  grave  severity  of  general  disap- 
proval is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from  the 
scandal  of  seeing  so-called  privileges  of  unfamiliar 
worship  and  liberties  of  irresponsible  thought  forced 
upon  congregations  or  poured  into  unwilling  ears. 
But  in  the  present  organisation,  or  disorganisa- 
tion, of  English  society  such  reproof  will  be  effectual 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  unofficial.  An  epis- 
copal utterance,  which  might  well  have  its  dissent- 
ing Thirlwalls,  must  be  too  general  in  its  terms  to 
discriminate  ;  and  an  attempt  to  inquire  privately 
into  the  tenets  of  the  clergy  would  have  no  more 
success  to-day  than  it  had  with  Dr.  Marsh. 
That  eminent  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  leading 
Biblical  scholar  of  his  day,  endeavoured  less  than 
ninety  years  ago  to  detect  Evangelicals  by  means  of 
ingenious  doctrinal  questions  and  to  exclude  them  from 
his  diocese.  This  was  on  the  very  eve  of  Evangelical 
dominance.  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  ye 
cannot  be  saved  "  was  the  warning  given  a  few  years 
ago  by  Archbishop  Benson  in  regard  to  the  same  party, 
who  seemed  to  be  sinking,  ostracised  and  contemned, 
into  sullen  discontent.  There  is  no  fear  to-day  lest 
their  strength  should  be  undervalued  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  disaster,  moral  and  practical,  if  other  tendencies  of 
thought,  not  less  rich  if  duly  guided  in  possibilities  of 
service,  should  be  chilled  by  the  assertion  that  those 
who  cherish  them  are  not  true  sons  of  their  national 
Church. 


A    SOLUTION    OF    THE    SCOTTISH  LAND 
QUESTION. 

IN  our  issue  of  25  March  we  gave  an  account  of  a 
grave  land  question  that  has  arisen  in  Scotland. 
The  facts  are  simple.  Leases  of  hill-farms  provide  that 
at  the  close  of  tenancies  the  stocks  of  sheep  shall 
remain.  They  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  incoming 
tenants,  or  by  the  landlords,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by 
valuation.  These  prices  are  invariably  set  at  sums 
much  in  excess  of  the  actual  values,  and  the  outgoing 
tenants  are  habitually  awarded  bonuses  which  may 
amount  to  anything  between  12s.  and  25.5-.  for  every 
sheep  in  the  flocks.  On  a  stock  of  three  or  four  thousand 
head  this  comes  to  an  alarming  total.  Some  of  the 
results  were  set  forth  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred.  They  are  too  serious  to  be  borne  longer. 
They  are  not  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  class  or  with  the  solvency  of  the  landowners. 
That  has  already  been  made  clear  ;  but  the  remedy  is 
still  to  be  found.  It  has  been  asked,  Could  not  the 
Courts  of  law  arrange  that  the  system  of  valuation 
should  be  administered  justly?  Evidently  they  could 
not.  By  their  own  acts  the  parties  to  the  leases  have 
submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  arbiters.  The 
Courts  could  cancel  the  award  if  corruption  on  the  part 
of  one  or  both  of  the  arbiters  or  of  the  oversman  could 
be  established  ;  or  on  proof  that  the  arbiters  had  gone 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  reference.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, however,  to  establish  either  of  those  contentions. 
As  a  rule  the  valuers  are  leading  men  in  their  profession 
of  sheep-farming.  It  is  to  their  interest,  prospectively, 
they  being  themselves  tenants,  that  the  inflation  of 
prices  should  be  maintained  and  increased  ;  but  the 
Courts,  it  is  believed,  could  not  be  convinced  that  this 
constitutes  a  conspiracy.  To  show  that  the  scope  of 
the  reference  had  been  exceeded  would  be  a  task  more 
hopeless  still.  By  the  terms  of  the  leases,  from  which 
the  minutes  of  reference  are  drawn,  the  arbiters  are  not 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  elements  of  value  separately 
and  specifically.  They  are  entitled  to  take  latent  values  j 
into  consideration.  Thus,  their  mere  word  in  the 
witness-box  that  their  decreets-arbitral  covered  all  the  , 


elements  of  value,  and  nothing  more,  would  defeat  any 
attempt  to  show  that  they  had  gone  beyond  their  duty. 

In  common  with  all  others  concerned,  the  arbiters- 
know  that  their  proceedings  are  essentially  unsound. 
Every  successive  "  valuation  "  puts  a  fresh  debt  upon 
the  land.  This,  of  course,  is  quietly  done,  as  soothingly 
as  possible,  with  sympathetic  assurance  that  the  bonus 
system,  which  is  never  frankly  called  so,  has  reached 
its  ultimate  expansion ;  but  the  motive  of  this  sympathy 
has  only  to  be  noted  in  order  to  realise  that  the  assur- 
ance is  valueless.  Being  tenant-farmers,  the  arbiters 
have  to  think  of  the  time  when  they  themselves  shall 
be  outgoing.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  always 
tenant-farmers?  Why  do  not  the  landlords  see  that 
their  own  interests,  which  incidentally  are  the  public 
interest  of  sound  finance,  have  fair  representation  ? 
Again  the  explanation  is  simple.  The  landowner  may 
appoint  another  landowner,  or  a  land-agent,  to  act  in 
his  behalf  ;  but  that  is  no  guarantee  of  justice.  Lest 
difference  of  estimate  should  arise,  the  two  arbiters 
have  to  appoint  an  oversman.  Who  is  he  to  be  ?  In 
this  question  the  landowner  has  no  effective  say.  He, 
through  his  arbiter,  may  suggest  for  the  office  of 
oversman  some  one  in  whom  he  would  have  con- 
fidence ;  but  the  other  arbiter  has  only  to  object  to  the 
suggestion,  without  reason  stated,  and  it  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  landowner  who  carries  the  matter  to  a 
Court  of  law  is  unwise.  The  Court  can  only  appoint 
some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  valuation  ;  that  is 
a  tenant-farmer  ;  and  he  upholds  and  promotes  the 
system  of  inflation,  and  does  so,  to  all  appearance,  with 
direct  authority  from  the  Court. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  As  leases  fall  in  landowners  must  take  over 
the  stocks  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  made  under 
the  current  pacts,  reissue  the  stocks  at  actual  value, 
and  contract  that  the  incoming  tenants  shall  in  their 
turn  hand  the  stocks  over  at  actual  value.  To  make 
this  arrangement  effectual  and  a  guarantee  for  perma- 
nent right  dealing,  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  and  a 
financial  operation  will  be  necessary.  The  current 
custom  in  valuations  being  an  extravagant  abuse, 
Parliament  should  declare  that  the  arbitration  clauses 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  stocks  are 
to  be  valued  at  market  rates,  and  that  the  additional 
sum  in  respect  of  acclimatisation  shall  not  exceed,  say, 
10  per  cent.,  which  any  commission  of  landlords  and 
tenants  would  probably  suggest.  Tenants  who  on 
entering  paid  bonuses  on  the  stocks  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  reimbursed  ;  but  the  arrangement  would 
put  an  end  to  a  usage  which  if  allowed  to  continue 
will  produce  evils  for  many  classes  besides  the  land- 
owners. It  is  not  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  hill 
regions  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  'should 
be  laid  out  as  grouse-moors  or  deer-forests  exclusively. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  would  involve  no  injustice 
to  farmers  at  present  in  tenancies,  and,  by  limiting  the 
capital  necessary,  it  would  make  farming  easier  and 
less  wasteful  for  men  of  moderate  means.  The  land- 
lords would  suffer  under  it  ;  but  they  will  suffer  much 
less,  if  reform  is  taken  in  hand  now,  than  they  will  if 
it  is  postponed.  In  cases  where  they  have  already 
sanctioned  the  bonus  system  by  submitting  to  the 
"custom"  they  will  have  to  meet  the  differences 
between  the  fictitious  values  and  the  actual  values. 
A  few  of  them,  such  as  have  sources  of  income  other 
than  their  lands,  can  do  that  without  irremediable 
inconvenience.  To  the  majority  it  will  be  difficult. 
In  many  cases  portions  of  the  estates  would  have  to 
be  sold  to  meet  differences,  if  the  debts  with  which  the 
landlords  have  been  so  cunningly  encumbered  had  to 
be  paid  off  immediately.  A  grant  from  the  Exchequer, 
to  be  liquidated  in  instalments  with  the"  flocks  as 
security  for  advance  and  interest,  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable ;  but  unless  Parliament  perceived  in  the 
proposal  an  insurance  against  the  spread  of  deer- 
forests,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
An  alternative  suggests  itself.  There  is  abundant 
capital  for  investment  as  secure  as  that  which  would 
be  found  in  the  permanent  flocks  on  the  hills.  A 
financial  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  we  have 
indicated  would  do  sound  business  during  the  period 
necessary  to  redeem  the  Highlands  from  the  burdens 
with  which  they  have  been  so  unjustly  embarrassed. 
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THE  CITY. 

THERE  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
general  monetary  conditions  during  the  past  week 
and  the  Bank  of  England  return  of  Thursday  showed 
an  addition  to  the  total  reserve  of  nearly  ^650,000, 
whilst  the  figures  also  bore  evidence  that  the  market 
had  considerably  reduced  its  indebtedness.  It  is  un- 
likely that  any  immediate  reduction  in  the  official  rate 
will  be  effected,  but  there  has  been  a  very  fair  amount 
of  investment  in  short-dated  bonds,  which  vary  in  price 
almost  automatically  with  the  money  rate,  by  discount 
houses  and  other  institutions  who  may  be  considered 
competent  judges  of  the  outlook.  If  the  anticipation 
of  cheaper  money  is  borne  out  it  is  a  corollary  that — 
barring  any  untoward  political  disturbance  which  is 
always  possible  whilst  the  war  continues — investment 
stocks  generally  will  improve,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  any  funds  awaiting  investment  should  be  employed 
now  rather  than  held  over  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices. 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  volume  of  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  much  greater  during 
the  past  week  there  has  been  a  better  tone,  and,  as 
noted  above,  a  certain  amount  of  buying  in  the  gilt- 
edged  stocks.  Stories  of  peace  negotiations  were  in 
the  air  on  Tuesday  and  as  it  happened  that  Paris 
chose  to  buy  South  African  mining  shares  on  that 
day  for  no  very  apparent  reason,  the  buying  was  con- 
sidered to  arise  from  the  rumours  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  flicker  of  life  was  not  very  strong,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  evident  that  "political  markets" — 
connoting  nervousness,  vague  hopes  and  apprehensions 
— are  still  with  us,  and  we  fear  likely  to  remain  until 
some  decisive  action  takes  place  between  the  two  fleets. 
Russian  and  Japanese  stocks  are  both  better,  partly 
owing  to  the  peace  rumours  and  also  to  the  closing  of 
"bear"  commitments.  Russians  are  notoriously  a 
dangerous  stock  for  the  "bears",  and  the  sharp  rise 
whiGh  would  take  place  should  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
peace  rumours  makes  the  "  bears  "  extremely  cautious. 

The  two  issues  of  importance  which  have  been  before 
the  public  during  the  past  week  have  been  successful, 
and  although  both  stand  at  a  small  premium  they  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  the  investor.  The  first  was 
an  issue  of  ,£350,000  4^  per  cent,  redeemable  deben- 
tures at  par  by  William  Gray  and  Co.  the  well- 
known  shipbuilders,  whose  balance-sheets  exhibit  the 
fluctuations  which  one  associates  with  the  ship- 
building trade,  ranging  from  £68,000  in  1896  to 
,£143,000  in  1 901.  The  annual  amount  of  interest 
on  the  present  debentures  is  only  £15,750  and  the 
assets  charged  under  the  debenture  deed  represent 
value  for  £1,120,000:  altogether  an  attractive  indus- 
trial investment.  The  second  issue  relates  to  £120,000 
4  per  cent,  stock  of  the  municipality  of  Wynberg,  Cape 
Colony,  a  suburb  of  Capetown,  at  the  price  of  96  per 
cent,  and  redeemable  in  thirty  years'  time.  The  loan 
is  required  to  pay  off  an  existing  indebtedness  of 
£61,000  which  is  running  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  balance  is  to  provide  for  road  construction, 
drainage  and  waterworks.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
town  last  year  was  £2,373,870  and  the  revenue  is 
about  £30,000.  We  have  been  informed  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  suburban  loans  of  Capetown  and  district 
being  considered  by  the  various  municipal  bodies,  and 
were  a  central  loan  created  the  result  would  be  much 
to  the  general  advantage  as  many  investors  would 
doubtless  invest  in  a  loan  of  this  character  who 
might  be  unwilling  to  lend  to  an  outside  municipality 
with  an  unfamiliar  name — the  straggling  nature  of  the 
Capetown  suburban  districts,  each  a  small  town  in 
itself,  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  know  the 
Cape. 

We  are  now  entering  the  period  when  the  most  con- 
tradictory reports  may  be  expected  as  to  Canadian 
and  American  crop  prospects.  Already  and  almost 
before  the  official  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  has  become  gene- 
rally known,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  heavy 
rains  have  worked  enormous  harm — probably  the  whole 
thing  will  be  contradicted  next  week.  The  real  fact  is 
that  the  area  under  cultivation  is  so  vast  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  several  sections  to  be  disappointing  and 


yet  the  general  result  may  be  well  above  the  average. 
There  Is  nothing  beyond  the  statements  made  by  in- 
terested parties,  presumably  "bears",  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  there  has  been  any  serious  diminution  of 
the  official  figures  relating  to  the  average  condition  of 
the  crops  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  investors  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  South  Pacific  railroads, 
of  whom  there  are  many  in  this  country  will  see  a  very 
substantial  appreciation  in  the  value  of  their  property 
this  yetor.  In  regard  to  the  Canadian  lines  we  look  for 
improvement  in  Canadian  Pacifies  and  Grand  Trunks  as 
both  lines  are  doing  well  ;  the  latter  showed  an  increase 
this  week  against  the  market  anticipation  of  a  decrease 
and  the  traffics  will  benefit — apart  from  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country — from  the  conveyance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line. 
Mining  and  industrial  companies  being  so  largely  out 
of  fashion  with  the  public  the  promoter  is  taking  every 
advantage  of  the  blessed  word  "  Egypt",  and  copious 
extracts  from  Lord  Cromer's  recent  report  on  Egyptian 
affairs  embellish  the  prospectuses  of  the  numerous  land 
and  finance  companies  which  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  We  are  among  the  most  ardent  believers  in 
the  great  future  awaiting  Egypt,  but  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  speculation  in  land  is  being  overdone, 
and  the  mere  parade  of  several  titled  personages  on 
a  prospectus,  together  with  a  few  gentlemen  styled 
"Excellency"  or  "Bey"  does  not  compensate  for 
somewhat  hazy  references  in  general  terms  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  companies  which  are  to  be  established 
and  the  estimates  of  profits  to  be  derived  from  their 
operations.  The  public  will  require  to  be  extremely 
circumspect  before  venturing  into  the  many  Egyptian 
land  companies  which  are  being  promoted,  and  the 
contracts  as  to  sales  and  re-sales  should  be  scrutinised 
with  care. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  note  in  connection  with 
the  South  African  mining  market.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  public  are  not  inclined  to  add  to  their  holding, 
already  very  large,  and  nothing  but  sheer  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  producing  companies  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  costs  will  have  any  effect.  Our  information 
is  that  the  commercial  situation  is  showing  gradual 
improvement  and  the  output  is  undoubtedly  increasing, 
but  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  speculation  is 
dead,  and  we  see  no  immediate  probability  of  any 
awakening  of  interest. 


THE  "STANDARD"  ON  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

ONCE  again  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  the  views 
of  the  "Standard"  on  Life  Assurance.  The 
principal  contention  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  "that 
very  many  millions  of  surplus  reserves  have  been 
accumulated,  and  are  being  accumulated,  from  lapsed 
and  surrendered  policies."  This  statement  is  entirely 
contrary  to  facts.  The  "  Standard ",  also,  objects  to 
Life  offices  being  very  profitable  for  shareholders,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  mutual  offices  to  which  most 
of  his  objections  would  apply  just  as  much  as  to  pro- 
prietary companies.  Bearing  these  two  points  in  mind 
we  may  consider  the  paragraphs  of  the  letter  in 
numerical  order. 

1.  The  original  article  distinctly  grumbled  at  the 
entire  funds  of  Life  offices  being  invested  at  so  low  a 
rate  of  interest  as  3^  or  4  per  cent.  This  objection  now 
vanishes,  and  it  is  only  the  investment  of  superfluous 
reserves  accumulated  from  lapsed  and  surrendered 
policies  the  re-creative  energy  of  which  is  "  stultified  ". 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  the  Life  offices  paid  the 
surplus  reserves  to  their  policy-holders  the  money  now 
invested  in  mortgages,  Government  securities,  shares, 
debentures,  and  so  on,  would  no  longer  be  invested  in 
such  securities,  but  would  yield  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  that  the  community  would  thereby  gain. 
The  refutation  of  the  argument  is  contained  in  its 
statement. 

2.  The  point  raised  under  this  head  before  was  that 
if  large  reserves  were  needed  by  a  company  with 
policies  that  had  been  long  in  force,  equally  large 
reserves  were  required  by  a  new  company.  This 
was  completely  answered  by  stating  that  the  reserve 
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necessary  to  meet  the  liability  under  a  policy  increases 
with  the  duration  of  the  policy.  The  "gig-antic  sur- 
plus reserves  "  from  surrenders  being  a  fiction  of  the 
"  Standard's  "  imagination,  are  not  required  by  either 
old  or  new  companies  and  do  not  exist. 

3.  Since  the  "  Standard  "  has  had  ample  experience 
of  actuaries  assuming  that  every,  as  distinct  from 
any,  assurer  may  die  immediately,  evidence  of  this 
assumption  can  easily  be  produced  ;  until  it  is  it  is 
only  fair  to  attribute  sanity  to  actuaries. 

4.  Since  we  have  stated  that  many  insurance  com- 
panies are  very  profitable  to  the  shareholders,  and  that 
some  shareholders  take  too  much  from  the  policy- 
holders, the  re  seems  little  to  say  upon  this  point. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  proprietary  company 
gives  its  policy-holders  as  good  results  as  a  mutual 
office  there  seems  no  objection  to  the  shareholders 
making  a  large  profit. 

5.  In  face  of  the  suggestion  that  expense  ratios 
should  be  calculated  on  claims  a  feeling  of  despair 
comes  over  one.  An  old  company  that  had  ceased  to 
do  new  business  and  was  only  paying  claims  as  they 
matured,  while  working  almost  without  any  expense 
at  all,  would  appear  hopelessly  extravagant.  A  com- 
pany obtaining  a  large  amount  of  new  business  and 
incurring  very  heavy  expenses  in  doing  so,  would 
appear  to  be  managed  with  extreme  economy.  Claims 
and  expenses  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  one 
another  and  cannot  be  compared  with  any  reason. 

6.  This  paragraph  refers  to  the  point  which  seems  to 
underlie  all  the  contentions  of  the  "Standard".  It 
asserts  that  huge  profits  are  made  out  of  lapses  and 
surrenders,  which  have  accumulated  to   very  many 
millions  of  unnecessary  surplus.    Since  a  good  many 
people  think  that  life  offices  as  a  whole  make  large 
profits  out  of  surrenders  and  lapses,  the  point  is  well  j 
worth  explaining  again  and  we  propose  to  deal  with  it  j 
next  week  ;  the  space  available  is  insufficient  to  do  so 
now.    It  must  suffice  to  repeat  that  lapses  and  sur- 
renders are  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  a  source  of  I 
profit  ;  they  frequently  involve  a  loss  to  the  companies,  ! 
and  practically  no  part  of  the  accumulated  funds  has 
been  derived  from  this  source. 

7.  8.  The  "Standard"  writer  seemed  to  think  he 
had  made  a  discovery  in  saying  that  the  rate  of  lapse 
and  surrender  ought  to  be  considered.  On  being  told 
that  it  was  considered  and  had  been  tabulated,  he 
wanted  to  know  where,  and  we  referred  him  to  the 
"Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries".  The  Journal 
can  be  purchased  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  buy  it  and 
elaborate  technical  statistics  are  usually  only  to  be 
found  in  publications  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  public. 
We  gave  brief  statistics  on  this  point  about  one  com- 
pany, and  our  columns  are  a  quite  unsuitable  place  in 
which  to  reproduce  elaborate  tables. 

9.  The  error  which  all  the  Life  offices  are  making, 
according  to  the  "  Standard",  is  in  being  too  secure. 
Beyond  asserting  that  the  companies  have  accumu- 
lated large  reserves  frcm  surrenders  and  lapses  the 
"Standard"  does  not  indicate  what  ancient  theorems 
have  been  shattered  by  practice,  nor  point  out  what 
parts  of  the  foundations  demand  readjustment.  Until 
something  more  serious  than  the  making  of  fictitious 
profits  out  of  lapses  is  proved  against  Life  assurance 
we  shall  continue  to  believe  in  it. 


THE  SPELL  OF  LONDON. 

A  MAN  who  has  lived  in  London  for  some  years  will 
find  no  question  more  constantly  haunting  him 
than  this  :  What  is  the  secret  of  London's  fascination? 
An  endless  number  of  answers  could  be  given  ;  and 
each  man  would  have  his  own  specification  of  the 
elements  in  London  life  which  specially  attract  him, 
and  make  the  contemplation  of  living  elsewhere  take 
the  character  of  a  punishment  and  an  exile.  He 
might  speak  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  remark  that 
London  is  the  headquarters  of  both  ;  that  every- 
thing flows  to  London  and  is  represented  there  on 
its  grandest  scale.  In  whatever  he  is  interested  he  ! 
finds  that  what  it  is  in  London  that  it  is  for  the 
three  kingdoms  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.    Mr.  j 


Hueffer*  not  without  considerable  success  has  given  us 
a  series  of  impressionist  pictures  of  many  characteristics 
of  London  which  more  or  less  distinctly  force  them- 
selves into  our  consciousness  from  residence  in  it. 
They  may  be  described  as  an  effort  to  represent  what 
everybody  feels.  London  gives  us  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  the  sense  of  human  contacts.  These 
contacts  become  so  bewildering  from  their  complexity 
that  the  mind  fails  to  grasp  the  details  of  them  just 
as  it  fails  to  grasp  London  in  its  merely  physical 
magnitude.  We  dwell  in  London  with  a  hazy  im- 
pression of  both  ;  and  what  stands  out  is  the  presence 
of  apparently  amorphous  masses,  indistinct,  grey  and 
gloomy  in  which  everything  is  enwrapped  as  is  the 
city  itself  in  its  winter  fogs.  The  incomparable  size 
of  London  in  itself  produces  this  feeling.  Not  that 
it  need  be  so  large  for  its  mystery  and  terror  and 
romance  to  captivate  the  imagination,  or  for  abnormal 
and  curious  specimens  of  humanity  to  interest  the 
observer  and  the  describer  of  human  character.  Paris 
impressed  Balzac  and  Hugo  and  Zola  as  London  has 
impressed  our  own  writers.  Perhaps  when  one  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  city  whose  inhabitants  can  be  counted 
by  the  million  there  is  sufficient  material  to  stimulate 
the  emotions  and  to  baffle  the  intelligence.  As  in 
astronomical  distances  or  geological  time  we  are  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  half  of  any  given  sum,  so  in  try- 
ing to  comprehend  London  we  have  to  cease  our  efforts 
long  before  the  extra  two  or  three  millions  are  added 
by  which  she  surpasses  any  other  city  of  the  ancient 
or  modern  world. 

And  yet  this  excess  tells  in  London  because  in  great 
part  it  is  made  up  of  masses  of  the  poor  who  only 
appear,  as  it  were,  on  a  far-distant  horizon,  but  whose 
presence  is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  insistent  and  ominous. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  the  actual  space  distances 
which  separate  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  intervals  by  which  the  prosperous 
and  the  poor  of  the  community  are  rendered  either 
apathetic  or  repugnant  to  one  another.  But  this 
aloofness  is  only  a  phase  of  what  is  always  noted  by 
observers  as  a  characteristic  of  London  in  general. 
Whatever  other  conclusions  an  inhabitant  of  London 
draws  from  his  experience  one  will  certainly  be  that 
isolation  and  solitude  are  as  essential  elements  as 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  its  multitudes.  To  many 
minds  no  aspect  of  London  is  more  fascinating  than 
this.  It  is  congenial  to  the  reflective  man  to  enjoy 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  insignificance  at  mo- 
ments ;  and  he  finds  an  occasion  for  it  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  London  as  he  does  in  the  vastness  of  the  sky, 
or  mountains,  or  the  sea.  But  he  also  revolts  against 
it  after  a  time,  and  he  will  escape  from  London  as  he 
does  from  Nature  in  order  to  rehabilitate  his  own 
individuality  to  himself.  One  is  so  impatient  to  get 
away  from  London  and  so  impatient  to  return  to  it ! 
Very  obviously  there  is  something-  non-moral  if  not 
immoral  in  the  sense  of  infinite  littleness  and  irresponsi- 
bility which  being  one  of  such  a  vast  collection  of 
human  beings  imposes  upon  us.  In  London  we  seem 
part  of  a  huge  movement  in  which  all  personal  direction 
and  control  seem  at  their  lowest  possible  dimensions. 
That  produces  an  attitude  of  carelessness,  of  in- 
difference, of  fatalism,  reduces  enthusiasms,  makes  one 
scornful  of  ideals  and  co-operation  with  others  to 
attain  them,  and  drives  us  in  on  ourselves  and  our 
own  individual  interests  in  which  we  find  something 
that  we  can  feel  we  understand  and  over  which  we 
can  effectively  assert  our  personal  influence.  And  so 
the  Londoner  in,  as  it  were,  an  endless  maze  without 
a  plan  becomes  notably  wanting  in  public  spirit,  and 
feels  that  he  has  no  city  as  a  Greek  would  under- 
stand it  or  as  even  many  provincial  Englishmen.  Nor 
does  public  opinion  press  so  directly  on  the  life 
of  the  individual  in  London  as  it  does  in  smaller 
communities.  As  all  forms  of  religious  and  benevolent 
activities  are  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance 
amidst  the  complexity  of  general  affairs,  so  also  many 
opportunities  of  doing  the  unpermitted  are  embraced 
without  incurring  inconvenient  publicity.  The  result  is 
that  there  are  so  many  breaches  of  the  conventional 
code,  hidden  in  the  secret  recesses  of  London  life  but 
*  "The  Soul  of  London."  By  Ford  Madox  Ilueffer.  London: 
Rivers.  1905. 
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taken  for  granted  as  existing,  that  a  tolerance  is  ex- 
tended to  them  which  is  impossible  elsewhere.  A  man 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  who  would  quickly  be 
pilloried  in  places  where  his  actions  stand  out  patently 
without  the  obscurity  which  London  casts  around  them. 
This  is  not  an  atmosphere  most  congenial  to  morality, 
but  it  is  admirable  for  the  amenities  of  life  in  many 
matters  below  the  morality  grade. 

Provincials  who  settle  in  London  delight  in  the 
freedom  they  enjoy  from  the  paltry  gossip,  the  prying 
curiosity  and  censoriousness  of  neighbours.  They  find 
they  have  no  neighbours  but  only  "the  people  next 
door  "  whom  they  probably  do  not  know  nor  want  to 
know  ;  and  the  feeling  is  reciprocal.  There  is  some- 
thing perhaps  a  little  unpleasant  in  this  indifference 
to  what  befalls  those  beside  whom  we  are  living  ; 
and  at  times  an  incident  emphasises  the  callousness 
of  it.  A  wedding  party  returning  from  church  came 
face  to  face  with  the  bearers  of  the  coffin  of  a  person 
who  had  died  next  door,  funeral  and  wedding  being 
unheard  of  by  each  of  the  neighbours.  And  yet  so 
great  is  the  continuous  fascination  of  London  that 
one  may  wish  to  return  to  it  to  die.  Falstaff  dying 
in  London  babbled  o'  green  fields,  and  it  seems  natural 
that  one  should  wish  to  escape  from  the  huge  in- 
difference of  London  where  men  drop  apart  from  their 
fellows  as  unnoticed  as  a  dying  sheep  in  a  flock.  We 
believe  that  is  the  usual  feeling,  and  that  most  people 
who  have  passed  their  lives  in  London  look  with 
aversion  at  the  prospect  of  dying  there.  Whatever 
pleasure  absorption  in  the  undistinguishable  crowd  of 
London  may  give  us  during  life  we  shrink  from  dying 
as  unnoticed  as  the  leaves  drop  from  the  trees  ;  and  one 
can  never  think  of  the  London  cemetery  without  being 
appalled  at  the  effacement  worked  by  death  of  our 
claims  to  individual  remembrance  and  distinction.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  Hueffer  says,  there  are  men  whose  last  thoughts 
have  dwelt  longingly  on  some  of  the  most  sordid  of 
London's  phases. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  even  for  those  to  whom 
London  apparently  offers  nothing  but  its  hard  toil  and 
poverty  it  has  none  the  less  of  fascination  than  for  those 
to  whose  ambitions  and  pleasures  it  ministers  magnifi- 
cently. The  constant  flow  to  London  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  country  is  inexplicable  so  long  as  we 
draw  idyllic  pictures  of  the  bucolic  life.  They  do  not 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  countryman,  and  it  is  London 
that  stimulates  his  imagination.  Once  he  is  there  he 
feels  its  spell  as  powerfully  as  the  bred  and  born 
townsman,  and  he  will  not  give  up  his  increased  con- 
tacts with  his  fellows  and  the  animation  of  his  new 
surroundings,  however  you  may  try  to  persuade  him 
that  he  has  lost  by  his  exchange.  He  has  got  the 
Londoner's  feeling  that  there  is  no  place  like  London  to 
live  in.  Hard  experience  may  have  taught  him  that 
economically  he  may  be  worse  off  than  in  the  country. 
His  surroundings  are  probably  squalid,  and  one  may 
wonder  where  he  finds  his  compensations  for  the 
country.  We  mean  of  course  the  country  of  our 
dreams,  but  the  countryman's  experience  of  it  has  been 
something  quite  different.  There  are  all  his  disagree- 
ables and  London  reverses  the  whole  of  them.  For 
dulness  it  gives  light  and  animation,  for  monotonous 
solitude  ever-moving  crowds  whose  diversities  are 
infinite  and  arouse  an  inexhaustible  curiosity.  Let  us 
once  appreciate  the  country  as  a  working  place,  not  as 
a  playground,  and  its  inconveniences  for  those  who  are 
not  wealthy,  and  we  shall  understand  quite  easily  what 
the  lights,  the  well-paved  streets,  the  railway  and  the 
tramway  mean  to  the  rustic.  London  makes  him  feel 
as  a  modern  with  all  the  modern's  material  advantages. 
Nor  must  we  omit  that  London  by  its  variety  of  classes 
and  pursuits  makes  social  distinctions  less  noticeable  ; 
and  the  countryman  enjoys  this  illusory  satisfaction  not 
less  than  many  wealthier  people  who  share  London  with 
him.  It  is  a  paradox,  but  true,  that  while  London 
reduces  individuality  it  also  cherishes  it  and  contributes 
to  our  sense  of  self-importance.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  many  curious  examples  given  by  Mr.  Hueffer 
of  eccentric  characters  produced  as  it  seems  by  reaction 
from  the  general  tendency  of  London  life  to  efface  the 
feeling  of  personal  distinction. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Ill  AVE  given  my  space  to  the  discussion  of  urgent 
general  questions,  and  do  not  propose  to  examine 
the  Academy  and  New  liallery  pictures  in  detail  ;  the 
familiar  painters  are  in  no  danger  of  neglect,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  that  calls  for  notice.  But  one  or  two  pic- 
tures stick  in  the  mind  and  should  have  their  tribute. 
Mr.  Orchardson,  one  of  the  few  fine  artists  left  in  the 
Academy,  shows  a  portrait  that  looks  extraordinarily 
well  and  lonely  among  effigies  with  skin  of  pink  kid  and 
electric  eyes,  or  draperies  of  glaring  tin  and  flesh  of  sand. 
It  is  like  a  breath  of  the  west  wind  between  the  east  wind 
and  the  scirocco.  Mr.  Clausen  is  at  his  very  best  in  his 
two  landscapes.  The  "  Morning  in  June  "  accepts  certain 
chilly  greens  and  blues  of  the  smoke-touched  sunshine 
that  would  discourage  most  of  us,  and  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  modelling  the  clouds,  so  that  the  paint 
is  deadened,  but  he  has  carried  off  his  picture,  a  picture 
of  his  own,  balancing  those  cold  hues  by  a  mass  of 
warm  colour  in  their  own  key,  the  beautifully  modulated 
heap  of  straw  to  the  right.*  Mr.  Sargent  has  nothing 
equal  to  the  Mrs.  Wertheimer  of  last  year,  but  his 
Marlborough  group  is  a  remarkable  essay  in  a  field 
where  even  Reynolds  did  not  altogether  succeed.  The 
silhouette  of  the  Duke  is  the  finest  part.  Children  are 
such  unseizable  objects  for  a  painter  that  the  successes 
in  their  portraiture  are  few  ;  a  Velazquez  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Gainsborough  occasionally  captures  them.  They 
are  worse  for  painting  than  pretty  women  ;  yet,  like 
pretty  women,  so  adorable  that  the  more  beautiful 
subjects,  old  women  and  men  with  lined  and  ravaged 
faces,  are  neglected  in  the  chase  of  them.  The 
"  Swettenham  "  at  the  New  Gallery  is  another  essay  in 
grandiose  portraiture,  very  ingeniously  piled  up  to  the 
great  globe  at  the  top,  and  the  figure  well  posed  and 
painted.  The  scheme,  however,  of  composing  a  mass 
of  starchy  white  surrounded  by  warm  colour  is  against 
the  experience  of  Reynolds,  and  perhaps  the  possibilities 
of  harmony.  The  "Garcia"  is  a  fine  portrait  and 
monument.  Furse's  cavalcade  is  a  notable  invention  in 
design  ;  his  sense  of  plastic  was  so  vigorous  and  of 
colour  so  negative  that  it  is  a  pity  he  was  not  a 
sculptor.  Mr.  Swan's  tigress  at  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  he  has 
done.  In  the  same  exhibition  there  is  a  design  by  Mr. 
Walter  Bayes,  which  interested  me  less  in  its  actual 
working  out,  for  which  the  medium  is  not  best  suited, 
than  for  its  general  conception.  Mr.  Bayes  threw 
out,  in  an  essay  on  decorative  painting,  an  idea  for  the 
treatment  of  public  libraries  and  municipal  buildings. 
The  subject  was  to  be  contemporary  history,  the  chief 
features  of  the  place,  as  it  is,  contrived  into  a  panel, 
with  its  chief  characters  as  they  are,  the  humours  of 
them  not  excluded.  This  triptych  (79)  of  Sunday  in  a 
French  Village,  managed  into  a  little  panorama  with 
visitors  and  local  characters,  down  to  the  pig,  intro- 
duced, looks  like  an  illustration  of  the  idea.  Some 
public  library,  when  it  is  completely  furnished  with 
apocryphal  busts  of  the  local  dead,  might  do  worse  than 
call  in  Mr.  Bayes  to  depict  the  living.  Battersea 
Park,  with  Mr.  Burns  at  the  wicket,  might  be  suggested 
for  the  first,  and  Hammersmith,  with  Sir  William 
Richmond  suppressing  a  smoke  nuisance,  for  the 
second. 

The  Grafton  Gallery  is  filled  with  a  "  selection  "  from 
Mr.  Staats  Forbes'  famous  accumulations.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  Mr.  Forbes,  though  he 
secured  a  quantity  of  fine  things,  bought  very  in- 
discriminately, and  did  not  weed  his  collection.  Some 
of  the  best  things  have  probably  already  been  disposed 
of,  certain  of  the  Millet  drawings  for  example,  though 
there  are  several  good  ones  here,  such  as  the  "  Wood- 
cutters ",  and  the  fine  early  picture  "Amour  Vainqueur  ". 
There  are  two  splendid  Rousseaus,  the  "  St.  Cloud  " 


*  I  notice  that  the  careful  and  learned  critic  of  the  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  speaks  of  Mr.  Clausen  as  a  follower  of  Monet  in  the  practice 
of  applying  pigment  "pure"  in  patches,  with  a  view  to  optical  mix- 
ture. Mr.  Clausen,  like  Monet,  mixes  his  pigment,  and  only  occa- 
sionally breaks  it  by  hatching.  A  writer  in  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  recently  questioned  my  assertion  about  Monet,  apparently 
because  Monet  had  introduced  some  variety  of  tint  into  the  painting 
of  a  bank  of  grass,  and  made  the  shadows  of  the  tufts  a  different  colour 
from  the  lights. 
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and  a  forest  sunset  (349).  The  best  Corot  is  a  little 
figure  study  (361),  lovely  in  colour,  though  there  are 
some  interesting  minor  landscapes.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent Boudin  (277),  silver  grey  with  flecks  of  bright 
colour,  and  near  it  a  work  by  that  terrible  painter 
Ziem,  who  is  included  in  such  collections  by  those 
who  have  the  superstition  of  a  "period".  Fairly 
good  examples  of  Courbet,  Daumier,  Diaz,  Daubigny 
and  the  Dutch  painters  are  to  be  found,  and  there 
is  a  good  Lhermitte  near  the  entrance.  But  the 
mass  of  the  work  is  second-rate,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  bargains  picked  up.  Worst  of  all  for 
the  collector's  reputation  is  the  English  section,  where 
hardly  one  of  the  "  Constables  "  looks  genuine.  No.  311 
is  a  charming  study,  probably  touched  by  some  other 
hand.  The  works  by  "Old  Chrome"  (sic)  are  few 
of  them  old  enough.  No.  296  looks  genuine,  but  is 
not  of  the  first  rank.  Better  examples  of  these  two 
painters  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Huth  collection  at 
Christie's  this  week,  one  exquisite  little  Crome  (46, 
"Mew  on  the  Yare ")  and  a  sketch  for  the  South 
Kensington  "  Salisbury  "  by  Constable  superior  to  the 
picture  ;  also,  by  the  way,  a  masterpiece  of  painting  by 
that  under-rated  artist  James  Ward  ("  The  Two 
Calves  ").  To  return  to  the  Forbes  pictures,  there  is  a 
fine  landscape  attributed  to  "  Bonington  "  which  looks 
more  like  a  composition  by  Cotman  (301),  and  an  in- 
teresting picture  ascribed  to  Richard  Wilson  (321)  of 
rather  puzzling  authorship.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
sift  the  whole  collection,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  the  sifting 
was  not  done  before  exhibition. 

At  the  Carfax  Gallery  is  an  exhibition,  chiefly  of 
water-colours,  by  Mr.  Henry  Tonks,  which  may  be 
overlooked  at  this  crowded  season.  Mr.  Tonks  is  one 
of  the  few  real  teachers  of  drawing  we  have  had  in 
England,  and  the  drudgery  of  teaching  has  been  repaid 
by  what  several  more  than  brilliant  pupils  have  made  of 
this  training.  His  own  early  training  as  a  surgeon 
gave  him  a  scientific  grounding  in  anatomical  structure  ; 
his  temper  as  a  draughtsman  ranks  him  under  that 
greatest  master  of  modern  times,  Ingres.  He  sees  a 
form  first  in  its  main  enveloping  curves,  and  then  refines 
upon  these  in  the  inflections  that  press  it  more  closely. 
Draughtsmen  approach  form  according  to  their  temper, 
by  way  of  the  square  or  the  ellipse  ;  his  bias  is  for  soft 
and  elegant  curvature.  In  the  oil-paintings  we  may 
trace  a  difficulty  in  rendering  those  inner  modulations 
of  form  so  completely  as  with  the  point,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  all  of  grace  and  prettiness. 
But  "Ways  and  Means",  with  its  hint  of  drama,  gives 
a  less  slippery  surface  to  attack,  and  one  would  like 
to  see  Mr.  Tonks  develope  this  line.  A  portrait- 
group,  now  at  Liverpool,  gives  a  still  higher  idea 
of  his  powers  as  a  painter.  The  watercolours  are 
very  definite  drawings,  in  firm  line  and  wash,  and  are 
at  least  one  admirable  kind  of  a  much-abused  art. 
The  colour  aims  at  an  abstract  of  warm  and  cold,  light 
and  shade,  as  the  line  aims  at  an  abstract  of  form, 
and  the  distance  of  this  abstract  from  minute  detail  of 
colour  or  form  is  well  preserved,  with  an  effort  of  style, 
and  a  success  in  carrying  away  in  a  rapid  sketch  some 
charm  of  grouping  in  figures  or  effect  in  landscape. 
The  studies  of  a  boy  on  a  pony,  of  "Vagrants",  the 
children  and  old  women  in  mixed  sunlight  and  smoke 
round  the  gipsy  pot  (19),  the  trees  and  cumulus  cloud 
(46),  the  "  Musician  "  (37),  the  "  Blackberry  Gatherers  " 
(53),  and  a  dozen  others  are  brilliant  and  delightful 
drawings. 

Messrs.  Agnews'  gallery  is  filled  with  a  collection  of 
jewelry  by  M.  Lalique.  He  has  a  very  delicate  sense 
of  colour,  an  ingenious  use  of  materials  to  give  it  play, 
skill  in  modelling,  exquisite  craftsmanship,  and  fancy 
to  recommend  his  work.  But  there  are  few  of  the 
objects  that  are  satisfying  in  form,  for  the  lines  are 
usually  those  of  "  L'Art  Nouveau  ",  flaccid,  non- 
structural curves,  and  motives  of  the  wrong  scale. 
One  or  two  examples  are  better  than  the  rest  in  this 
respect,  but  they  are  not  numbered  separately,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  indicate  them. 

Those  who  ever  look  at  miniature  exhibitions  have 
probably  given  up  hoping  to  find  anything  tolerable  in 
an  art  that  has  come  to  exhibit  all  the  vices  possible  to 
watercolour  and  photography  conjoined.  I  have  just 
space  here  to  draw  attention  to  some  examples  of 


true  miniature-painting  by  an  artist  whose  name  is  new 
to  me,  Mr.  John  Pringle.  They  are  to  be  found  in  a 
most  unpromising  exhibition  in  the  Dore  Gallery 
among  works  of  the  Glasgow  Art  Club.  The  rest  is 
Glasgow  painting  run  to  seed.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


JOACHIM  AND  OTHERS. 

AFTER  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  is  a 
very  great  country.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
Joachim  is  delighting  all  of  our  longest  ears  Mr.  J.  A.  F. 
Maitland  comes  forth  with  a  book*  not  only  putting 
Joachim  amongst  the  highest  gods  of  music,  but  even 
placing  him  a  little  higher  than  the  highest.  To  the 
long-eared  it  is  nothing  that  Joachim  continually  plays 
out  of  tune  ;  his  seventy-four  years  count  for  nothing 
against  his  everlasting  juvenility.  I  had  read  through 
Mr.  Maitland's  admirable  panegyric  when  the  tickets 
for  one  of  Mr.  Joachim's  quartet  concerts  were  put  into 
my  hands  and  the  prayer  came  instinctively,  irresistibly, 
to  my  lips  "Save  us  from  our  friends!"  I  should 
indeed  be  in  sorry  case  if  I  had  to  rely  on  such 
friends  as  Mr.  Maitland.  Here  we  are  told  that 
Joachim's  tone  is  perfect,  his  intonation  perfect,  his 
interpretations  of  all  great  works  beyond  compare — ■ 
and  what  will  you  ?  Such  a  fiddler  never  walked  this 
earth,  never  played  in  this  mean  city  of  London. 
Only  in  this  country  can  such  things  be  written. 
Mr.  Maitland's  book  is  not  worth  going  into  in  any 
detail.  If  this  gentleman  does  not  like  what  I  have 
already  said  about  his  writings  on  music  I  can  only  add 
a  few  words  by  way  of  apology.  It  has  deeply  grieved 
me  to  speak  about  his  previous  writings  as  I  have 
done  ;  but  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  write 
at  all  ?  Who  ordered  him  to  set  forth  a  law  of 
which  he  knoweth  nothing  to  a  benighted  British 
nation  ?  What  inspired  prophet  came  down  from 
some  fiery  mountain  saying,  "Arise,  J.  A.  F.  Mait- 
land, and  carry  forth  these  tablets — each  one  a 
copy  of  the  '  Times  '  :  value  3  pence — and  teach  the 
heathen  of  England  that  the  laws  of  Kensington  Gore, 
and  of  Kensington  Gore  alone,  must  be  obeyed  under 
pain  of  the  displeasure  of  Kensington  Gore "  ?  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Maitland  would  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
answer  these  questions  ;  and  while  he  is  searching  for 
an  answer  I  would  advise  him — very  seriously — to  give 
up  writing  altogether.  He  is  only  a  sort  of  gad-fly, 
but  he  keeps  bothering  our  ears,  and  he  ought  to  be 
made  to  dry  himself  up  in  eternal  silence. 

This  is  only  to  wander  from  the  case.  Mr. 
Maitland's  book  really  does  not  matter.  But  it  does 
matter  that  on  Wednesday  night  I  heard  a  great 
violinist— once  the  greatest  of  all  violinists — scraping 
and  scratching  over  the  strings  as  any  child  might  do. 
Of  course  he  hit  notes  that  no  child  could  hit,  he  did 
tricks  of  technique  far  beyond  any  child,  his  conception 
of  the  things  he  played  was  no  child's  conception  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  quality  of  tone  and  pitch  was  concerned 
a  child  might  have  been  fiddling.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  man's  intellectual  and  artistic  greatness  :  we 
can  only  judge  by  the  result ;  and  the  result  of  all 
Joachim's  present  efforts  is  nothing  more,  to  speak 
frankly,  than  a  very  disagreeable  noise.  His  fellows 
in  the  quartet  play  in  tune  :  it  is  Joachim  and 
Joachim  only  who  plays  out  of  tune  ;  his  fellows 
in  the  quartet  fetch  out  a  rich  and  noble  tune  : 
it  is  Joachim  and  Joachim  only  who  scrapes 
and  scratches  until  one  begins  to  curse  heaven 
for  the  blessed  gift  of  hearing.  I  know  perfectly  well- 
that  this  is  strong  language.  Were  Joachim  a  lesser 
man  I  should  not  employ  it — possibly  I  might  not 
notice  his  performances  at  all.  But  Joachim  ! — the 
mighty  artist  we  used  to  revere,  the  man  who  cared 
nothing  for  popularity  and  would  have  scorned  to  play 
to  the  gallery,  the  champion  of  a  losing  cause  and  the 
firm-set  opponent  of  a  winning  one — that  Joachim 
should  in  his  old  age  continue  to  fiddle  out  of  tune  and 
take  the  applause  of  the  crowd  for  the  approval  of  the 
elite  :  this  is  a  pathetic  sight.  What  will  our  children 
think  of  us  ?    They  are  taken  to  hear  him  ;  their  baby 

*  "Joseph  Joachim."  By  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  London  :  Lane. 
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•ears  know  perfectly  well  that  scratching  is  not  beautiful 
violin-playing  and  that  to  be  off  the  note  is  not  to  be 
on  it  ;  and  yet  they  art  asked  to  think  that  this  is  the 
greatest  living  violinist.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will 
happen.  In  ten  years  there  will  arise  a  crop  of  musical 
young  men  and  women  who  will  scoff  at  the  name  of 
Joachim  ;  and  if  I  and  my  colleagues  of  to-day  venture 
to  say  that  in  our  youth  we  heard  Joachim  play  in  the 
grandest  manner  and  perfectly  in  tune  they  will  smile 
and  say  "  Yes,  yes  "  and  think  we  are  a  pack  of  dotards. 
They  will  have  heard  Joachim  play  as  he  does  to-day  ; 
they  will  have  heard  him  praised  as  he  was  and  deserved 
to  be  praised  when  he  was  in  his  prime  ;  and  they  will 
believe  that  the  praise  he  received  in  his  prime  was  of 
no  more  value  than  the  praise  he  got  in  his  old  age. 
For  the  spirit  in  which  this  serious  artist — once  a  great 
and  splendid  artist — attacked  the  Mozart  quintet  the 
other  night  no  words  in  the  way  of  praise  could  suffice  ; 
but  then,  what  is  the  use  of  a  fine  spirit  if  the 
tone  is  so  bad  that  the  work  becomes  intolerable? 
It  is  a  truism,  but  one  which  is  brought  home  to  us 
with  terrific  force  when  we  hear  Joachim  play, 
that  in  art  it  is  not  intentions  that  count  but  the  accom- 
plished thing.  In  the  case  of  Joachim  there  is  the 
evident  intention,  a  noble  intention  ;  but  there  is  also 
the  accomplished  thing,  a  thing  that  hurts  the  ears  and 
shocks  one's  nerves.  After  Wednesday  evening's  expe- 
rience I  think  I  shall  never  go  again  to  hear  Joachim. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  think  of  the  incomparable 
violinist  of  former  years,  the  really  great  musician,  the 
soul  like  a  lambent  flame  not  yet  blown  out.  To-day, 
what  is  there  but  a  fiddler  who  is  off  the  note,  whose 
tone  offends  the  senses,  whose  soul  tries  to  get  at 
ours  as  a  wintry  British  sun  tries  to  pierce  grey  clouds. 

Some  time  ago,  when  my  eyes  "  to  gain  some  private 
ends  "  definitely  refused  to  render  me  the  service  for 
which  they  were  presumably  intended,  I  promised  my 
readers  that  as  soon  as  possible  I  would  attend  and 
notice  a  fabulous  number  of  concerts.  To  keep  my 
word  this  week  I  have  "done"  nine,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  all.  The  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,  and  just  at  this  moment  I  wish  to 
come  down  heavily  on  no  one.  So  I  shall  not  refer  to 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  ought  not  to  have 
appeared  at  all  in  a  London  concert  hall.  On  the  other 
hand  I  was  delighted  to  hear  our  old  friend  Miss  Agnes 
Zimmermann.  To  myself,  no  chicken,  it  seems  an 
age  since  I  first  heard  her  play  the  piano  in  that 
beautiful,  calm,  sane  way  which  somehow  never 
becomes  prosaic.  To-day  her  playing  is  exactly  what 
it  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  First  of  all 
there  is  brain  in  it  ;  then  comes  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
beautiful  tone  ;  and  behind  all  there  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  emotion  of  the  music  she  is  playing — a  curious 
sort  of  aesthetic  appreciation  of  its  worth  rather  than 
any  profound  sympathetic  vibration  with  the  emotion 
itself.  The  result  is  always  a  noble,  restrained  inter- 
pretation— not  one  that  makes  you  want  to  jump  up  on 
the  seats  and  shout,  but  one  that  leaves  a  feeling  of 
profound  satisfaction.  Mr.  von  Zur-Muhlen,  who 
sang  at  Miss  Zimmermann's  concert,  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  There  are  many  vocalists  who  can  sing  out 
as  lustily  as  he  does  and  there  are  a  great  many  who 
do  it  worse. 

Mr.  Hubermann  is  a  violinist.  Many  other  people 
are  violinists.  But  Mr.  Hubermann  is  a  really  fine  one. 
He  played  the  other  day  a  concerto  by  Goldmark  which 
really  astonished  me.  As  a  rule  Goldmark's  composi- 
tions are  marked  by  a  singularly  common  sort  of 
imagination,  but  in  this  concerto  he  reaches  something 
which  certainly  approaches  if  it  does  not  actually  touch 
the  grand  style.  How  much  of  the  effect  was  owing 
to  Mr.  Hubermann  and  how  much  to  Goldmark 
I  cannot  say  until  at  least  a  second  hearing  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  I  must  admit  that  the  thing 
most  favourably  impressed  me.  Mr.  Hubermann 
antends  to  give  another  recital  this  season  and  I  regret 
to  see  that  he  asks  his  audience  to  choose  their 
own  programme.  It  does  not  matter,  because  no 
one  is  compelled  to  attend  a  concert  by  Mr.  Hubermann 
or  any  other  player  ;  but  the  artist  who  does  this  kind 
of  thing  ought  seriously  to  consider  his  own  case. 
Audiences  usually  choose  idiotic  programmes  and 
artists  should  remember  that  to  announce  that  their 


audiences  like  idiotic  programmes  is  not  precisely  to 
Hatter  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  usual  crop  of  child- 
prodigies,  infant-phenomena,  has  come  up  this  Spring'. 
With  these  I  resolutely  refuse  to  deal.  I  am  intensely 
fond  of  botli  children  and  cats  but  their  musical 
performances  shall  never  be  noticed  in  these  columns. 
The  cats  are  well  able  to  look  after  themselves  ;  but 
the  children  are  not.  A  solitary  concert  may  some- 
times bring  forward  the  wealthy  patron  who  will  pay 
for  the  child's  education,  but  my  belief  is  that  nowadays 
wealthy  patrons  can  be  easily  enough  found  without 
recourse  to  such  means.  John  F.  Runciman. 


ENGLAND  AGAINST  AUSTRALIA. 

ONCE  again  we  have  the  presence  of  an  Australian 
eleven  to  enliven  the  somewhat  dreary  iteration 
of  the  average  county  season.  Not  that  there  are 
many  new  faces  amongst  our  visitors.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four,  amongst  whom  Cotter  must: 
be  reckoned  the  most  interesting  figure,  they  are  all 
well  known  to  English  spectators  ;  indeed  the  selection 
of  one  of  them,  the  veteran  Gregory,  argues  a  reverence 
for  departed  prowess  which  is  not  usually  reckoned  a 
colonial  attribute.  But  the  Australians  possess  two 
qualifications  that  will  always  render  them  attractive. 
The  one  is  their  migratory  character ;  the  other  their 
superiority  to  county  elevens  and  the  well-founded  con- 
fidence with  which  they  are  able  to  challenge  the  united 
strength  of  the  old  country  to  battle.  Of  late  years 
these  characteristics  have  become  more  and  more 
marked  ;  and  what  in  1882  was  regarded  either  as  an 
indelible  disgrace  to  English  cricket,  or  hastily  attri- 
buted to  the  single  genius  of  Spofforth,  has  come  to  be 
a  contingency  against  which  the  utmost  precautions 
cannot  be  trusted  to  secure  us. 

On  the  last  occasion  on  which  England  met  Australia 
it  was  generally  held  that  the  colonial  eleven  was  a 
four-man  team ;  Hill,  Trumper,  Noble  and  Trumble 
standing  out  conspicuously  amongst  a  number  of  highly 
capable  but  scarcely  brilliant  players.  Their  failure 
reduced  the  side  to  the  level  of  our  strongest  county 
teams  ;  their  success  deprived  our  best  elevens  of  any 
margin  of  strength  which  on  paper  they  might  reason- 
ably have  claimed.  Of  those  four  men  Trumble  alone 
is  absent  from  the  present  combination,  and  some  of 
the  other  members,  notably  Armstrong,  Laver  and 
Hopkins,  are  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  substanti- 
ally improved.  It  is  the  common  view — -and  no  doubt 
it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  truth — that  while 
the  eleven  is  as  powerful  in  batting  and  fielding  as 
any  that  has  represented  Australia  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  bowling  is  appreciably  weaker.  But  this 
opinion  must  only  be  interpreted  in  a  strictly  relative 
sense.  It  is  true  that  our  visitors  can  boast  no  name 
as  great  as  that  of  Spofforth  or  Turner,  none  perhaps 
as  great  as  Trumble  or  as  the  Jones  of  1899.  Noble,  on 
his  day  the  most  dangerous  bowler  on  the  side,  is  not 
quite  as  consistent  as  he  was  six  years  ago  ;  Macleod, 
good  man  though  he  may  be,  is  hardly  in  the  first  rank ; 
Hopkins,  Laver  and  Armstrong  have  yet  to  prove  that 
they  are  more  than  excellent  changes  ;  Howell  is 
scarcely  the  bowler  of  1898  ;  and  Cotter  is  probably  no 
better  than  Koetze,  the  South  African,  if  indeed  he  be 
as  good.  As  Murdoch  put  it  some  years  ago,  the 
Australians  no  longer  possess  a  bowler  who  can  be 
relied  on  "to  get  a  side  out  in  a  hurry  "  ;  who  can  use  a 
moderately  good  wicket  with  the  astonishing  power 
and  certainty  which  was  shown  by  Spofforth  and  by 
Turner.  On  pitches,  when  others  were  comparatively 
harmless,  these  men  were  unplayable  ;  just  as  in  their 
prime  were  Richardson,  Lockwood  and  Peel  ;  and  the 
difference  between  such  bowlers  and  the  ordinary 
first-class  trundler  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  played  with  them.  Nor  again  can  the 
Australians  show  a  bowler  of  the  originality  of 
Bosanquet  ;  and  they  are  further  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  a  left-hander.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  fact  that 
a  country  which  has  produced  so  many  great  left- 
handed  batsmen  should  be  so  destitute  of  high-class 
left-hand  bowlers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  season  is  yet  young ;  and 
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want  of  practice  and  the  chill  of  May  may  lead 
us  to  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  colonists  1 
in  the  field.  They  have  many  men  to  rely  on,  and 
although  none  of  them  has  yet  done  anything  excep-  j 
tional  they  all  belong  to  the  class  of  bowlers  who  get 
men  out.  Like  all  who  have  learnt  the  game  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  Australian  wickets  they  are, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Cotter,  accurate  bowlers 
who  thoroughly  understand  their  business  and  are  con- 
sequently little  liable  to  panic.  They  are  commanded 
by  a  resolute  and  skilful  captain  who  in  ten  years  of 
international  cricket  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  best  of 
English  batsmen  ;  and  they  will  be  supported  by  that 
bold  yet  scientific  management  of  the  field  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  stimulating  characteristics  of 
Australian  elevens.  The  art  of  using  six  bowlers  to  the 
best  advantage  is  a  difficult  one ;  but  to  possess  it  is  to 
possess  the  secret  of  modern  cricket  :  and  to  no  team 
in  the  world  can  coolness  and  experience  have  im- 
parted a  larger  share  of  the  necessary  knowledge  than 
to  the  eleven  which  Darling  has  so  often  led  to  victory. 
If  the  Australians  prove  victorious  we  shall  regard  it 
as  the  most  striking  proof  which  even  they  have  yet 
given  the  cricket  world  of  the  value  of  combination 
and  ingenuity  in  a  struggle  with  a  team  individually 
more  powerful. 

We  do  not  envy  the  Board  of  Selection  the  task  of 
choosing  the  elevens  to  represent  England.  Presumably 
Martyn  or  the  veteran  Lilley  will  keep  wicket  ;  and  the 
old  Oxonian  is  so  brilliant  a  stumper  and  so  courageous 
a  bat  that  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  the  preference. 
Hirst  is  in  good  form,  and  on  his  day  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  bowler   in  England ;  and  unless  Rhodes' 
bowling  shows  a  very  marked  decline  his  fine  all-round 
cricket  will  surely  earn  him  a  place.    Probably  our  two 
best  medium-pace  bowlers  are  Arnold  and  Thompson  ; 
but  if  the  Worcestershire  man  is  in  form  his  larger 
experience  gives  him  a  stronger  claim  to  the  place  of 
bowler  No.  3.     The  choice  of  a  fast  bowler  lies  be- 
tween Brearley,  Warren  and  Wass.    We  are  told  that 
the  last  named  greatly  impressed  the  Australians  last 
week  ;  and  bad  field  as  he  is  his  claims  will  have  to 
be  considered.     If  the  ground  is  hard   no  side  can 
safely  enter  the  field   nowadays  without  a  "curly" 
bowler  ;  and  Braund  and  Bosanquet  are  both  stronger 
candidates  for  this  place  than  Jones,  who  in  our  opinion 
must  play  for  his  batting  alone.    Braund  is  a  marvel- 
lous field,  and  a  better  bat  than  Bosanquet  ;  but  the 
old  Oxonian  is  very  good  in  both  departments  and  if 
he  is  in  form  with  the  ball  he  may  easily  decide  a  match. 
And  now  comes  the  great  question,  How  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  team  to  be  composed?    Jackson,  Jones 
and  Hayward  must  surely  play  ;  their  past  records  and 
their  present  form  render  their  choice  inevitable.  There 
remain  only  two  places  into  which  to  pour  all  the 
qualities    of    Maclaren,    Ranjitsinhji,    Fry,  Jessop, 
Denton,  Tyldesley,  Braund,  and  a  host  of  fine  batsmen 
and  brilliant  fieldsmen  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
weak  point  of  the  eleven,  however  composed,  will  we 
think  lie  in  the  fielding.    Jackson,  mighty  cricketer  as 
he  is,  was  never  a  brilliant  field  ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark  applies   to    Hayward   and   Ranjitsinhji.  Even 
Fry  is  scarcely  in  the  first  class.    On  the  other  hand 
Jessop  is  a  magnificent  coverpoint ;  and  Denton  and 
Tyldesley  are  perhaps  the  finest  two  long  fields  in  the 
world.    We  are  not  sure  that  in  the  absence  of  a  really 
great  fast  bowler,  such  as  Richardson,  it  would  not 
be  better   to   leave   the   bowling   in   the    hands  of 
Bosanquet,  Hirst,  Arnold  and  Rhodes  with  changes  in 
Jessop,  Jackson  and  Jones  ;  and  substitute  for  the  fast 
bowler  another  batsman,  such  as  Maclaren  or  Tyldesley, 
with  their  rare  powers  of  run-getting  and  run-saving 
on  all  kinds  of  wickets.    In  this  case  our  eleven  would 
consist  of  Jackson,  to  whom  common  rumour  ascribes 
the  captaincy,  Jones,  Hayward,  Fry,  Hirst,  Rhodes, 
Arnold,  Bosanquet,  Jessop,  Martyn,  and  Tyldesley. 

Much  of  course  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
ground  ;  and  on  a  slow  wicket  we  presume  that  more 
batsmen  and  fewer  bowlers  would  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  On  a  hard  wicket,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culty will  not  consist  in  making  runs  but  in  preventing 
the  other  side  from  making  them.  And  in  order  to 
obtain   this  we   must   not  be   afraid  to   sacrifice  a 


portion,  perhaps  a  quite  inappreciable  portion,  of  our 
batting  power.  For  the  apprehension  most  generally 
felt  at  the  present  time  is  not  so  much  that  we  shall  be 
beaten  as  that  we  shall  not  be  strong  enough  to  win  in 
the  limited  time  allowed. 


MOTORING. 

THE  news  of  the  disastrous  conclusion  to  the 
Algiers-Toulon  motor-boat  race  should  have 
caused  no  great  surprise  to  anyone.  Disaster  was  in 
fact  bound  to  happen  unless  the  elements  were  excep- 
tionally propitious,  a  not  very  common  occurrence  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  Mediterranean  having  a 
notoriously  bad  reputation  for  sudden  storms.  We 
have  previously  called  attention  in  this  column  to 
the  folly  of  allowing  racing  motor-boats  to  enter  for 
ocean  events.  It  is  true  that  if  the  weather  is  extra- 
ordinarily fine,  as  was  the  case  when  the  cross- 
Channel  race  was  run  last  year,  these  tremendously 
engined  craft  provide  a  fine  spectacle,  but  to  encourage 
makers  to  build  for  speed  and  speed  alone  is  to 
encourage  an  unhealthy  type  of  boat,  only  fit  for  smooth- 
water  conditions,  and  even  then,  as  was  instanced  at 
Monaco,  frequently  untrustworthy  on  account  of  exces- 
sive engine  strain  and  vibration. 

The  Algiers-Toulon  race  was  stated  to  be  only  open 
to  cruisers,  but  apart  from  insisting  that  all  competing 
craft  must  be  decked  and  must  carry  five  passengers 
together  with  enough  fuel  for  the  whole  of  each  day's 
run,  the  management  seem  to  have  left  all  other  points 
of  design  and  construction  to  the  makers,  with  the 
result  that  we  get  such  a  boat  as  Fiat  X.  entering  for 
an  ocean  event  and  moreover,  by  reason  of  extraordinary 
luck  in  weather  conditions  winning,  the  first  day's  race 
from  Algiers  to  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca.  This  little 
craft  is  only  30  feet  in  length — many  steam  yachts 
carry  a  larger  and  certainly  a  more  wholesome  power- 
propelled  boat— her  beam  is  not  stated,  but  judging 
from  photographs  it  is  very  small,  and  she  is  engined 
with  a  Fiat  motor  of  24  nominal  horse-power,  but,  as 
the  dimensions  of  the  four  cylinders  are  stated  to  be 
125  mm.  bore  and  150  mm.  stroke,  her  power  must  be 
largely  in  excess  of  this  figure.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Fiat  X.  is  provided  with  aThornycroft  pro- 
peller and  bevel  gear  reversing  mechanism,  enabling  her,, 
it  is  stated,  to  attain  the  same  speed  astern  as  forward, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  unless 
her  lines  differ  radically  from  those  of  any  motor-boat 
at  present  afloat. 

The  second  stage  of  this  race,  from  Port  Mahon  to 
Toulon,  was  started  in  weather  which  was  decidedly 
rough  and  one  might  have  thought  that  a  postponement 
would  have  been  dictated  by  common  prudence.  A3 
the  motor  boats  with  their  destroyer  convoy  left  the 
land,  the  weather  became  worse  and  the  two  French 
cruisers  "  Kteber"  and  "  Desaix  "  which  were  indicat- 
ing the  course,  signalled  a  return  to  harbour.  Thi3 
signal,  however,  was  either  ignored  or  misunderstood, 
with  the  result  that  five  out  of  the  seven  competing 
boats  foundered,  their  crews  being  rescued  with 
extreme  difficulty. 

In  order  to,  as  far  as  possible,  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  this  disaster,  it  behoves  the  organisers  of 
similar  events  to  draw  up  a  very  stringent  set  of 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  types  of  craft  eligible  to 
enter.  A  minimum  over-all  length  of  60  feet  with  only 
sufficient  engine  power  to  give  about  eight  knots  in 
smooth  weather  is  none  too  little  to  secure  moderate 
seaworthiness.  A  boat  such  as  this  should  in  addition 
possess  great  beam  and  a  big  freeboard  but  of  course 
as  the  regulations  for  these  events  are  framed  at 
present,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  any  maker  to 
enter  such  a  craft,  as,  given  fine-weather  conditions, 
she  would  be  hopelessly  outclassed  by  the  racing  boat 
thinly  disguised  as  a  cruiser  by  the  addition  of  a  light 
deck  and  a  larger  fuel  tank. 

On  Monday  last  was  formed  the  Marine  Motor  Club 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  headquarters  of  which 
will  be  temporarily  situated  at  119  Piccadilly.  For  some 
time  past  the  Marine  Motor  Committee  of  the  Automobile 
Club  has  found  it  increasingly  difficult  with  the  resources 
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at  its  disposal  adequately  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  growing  industry.  It  was  accordingly  determined 
to  form  an  independent  body  competent  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  motor  boating  in  all  its  forms  and  which 
should  be  recognised  among'  yachtsmen  and  others  as  a 
thoroughly  representative  organisation.  As  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in 
developing  the  application  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine  to  the  propulsion  of  vehicles,  and  had  also  done 
valuable  pioneer  work  in  respect  of  its  use  on  the  water 
by  organising  "  reliability  "  trials  and  the  race  for  the 
British  International  Cup,  it  was  thought  to  be  not 
inappropriate  that  it  should  interest  itself  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  somewhat  similar  body,  to  whom  it  might 
entrust  the  continuance  of  the  work  thus  initiated.  To 
this  end  the  Marine  Motor  Committee  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
the  formation  of  this  new  club  which  will  in  future 
conduct  the  "  reliability  "  trials,  and  organise  and 
control  the  British  International  Cup  Race.  The  Auto- 
mobile Club  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  sum  of  j£6oo 
for  the  first  year  and  ^300  per  annum  for  the  two 
succeeding  years  towards  the  establishment  of  a  club 
house  at  Southampton  or  other  suitable  place,  and 
towards  the  other  expenses  of  the  club.  Members  of 
the  Automobile  Club  will  be  admitted  to  membership  of 
the  new  club  at  a  reduced  subscription,  while  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  will  retain  a  right  of  veto  in  any  matter 
which  might  jeopardise  its  interests.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  the  first  public  business  of  the  new 
club  was  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  the 
organisers  of  the  Algiers-Toulon  motor-boat  race  in 
respect  of  the  recent  disaster. 


CHESS. 


Problem  16.     Specially  contributed  by 
H.  Greenwell. 

Black  6  pieces. 


White  8  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

The  composer's  intention  is,  with  due  regard  for 
purity  and  economy,  that  a  single  black  pawn  shall  act 
as  a  block  on  four  different  squares.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  has  not  been  previously  accom- 
plished. 


Problem  17,  by  A.  Troitzki.  White  :  3  pieces. 
K  -  Q5.  P  -  KKt7,  B  -  KR7.  Black  :  3  pieces. 
K— KKt4,  R  — KB3,  P— KB2.   Black  to  play  and  draw. 


Key  to  ProbleiM  15:  1.  K-K2. 


The  following  game  was  recently  concluded  on  the 
fourth  board  in  the  correspondence  match  between 
Lancashire  and  Durham  : 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


White 
T.  Kelly 
(Lancashire) 

t.  P-04 

2.  P-QB4 

3.  Kt-QB3 


Black 
\V.  Brunton 
(Durham) 
P-Q4 
P-K3 
Kt  —  KB3 


White 
T.  Kelly 
(Lancashire) 

4.  B-Kts 
5-  Kt  —  B3 
6.  P-K3 


Black 
W.  Brunton 
(Durham) 

B-K2 

QKt-Q2 

P-QKt3 


At  this  point  black  usually  castles.     His  position  is 
really  less  cramped  than  appears  as  afterwards  with 
move  of  Kt  — K^  he  obtains  considerable 


the  single 
freedom. 


7.  I'xP 

8.  BxB 

9.  R-Bi 
10.  R  x  Kt 


Kt  x  P 
Q  x  B 
Kt  x  Kt 

r  QB4 


11.  B-Kts 

12.  Castles 

13.  Kt  x  P 
14-  Q-B2 


Castles 
Px  P 
Kt  -  B4 
B  -  Kt2 


Unless  a  move  like  6.  P — QKt3  can  be  immediately 
followed  up  with  the  natural  continuation  of  B  — Kt2,  it. 
should  as  a  rule  be  avoided.  In  this  case  the  im- 
mediate consequence  has  been  that  white  has  obtained 
absolute  possession  of  the  open  Queen's  Bishop's  file 
for  nothing,  and  wins  without  much  trouble. 

15.  P-QKt4     B-K5  17.  B-B6  BxB 

16.  Q-Bl         P-QR3  18.  PxKt         Q  -  Kt2 

This  is  the  only  move  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  pawn. 

21.  Q-B6  QR-Kti 


19.  PxP 

20.  R-B7 


BxP 

Q-Q4 


Effectively  illustrating  the  value  of  a  passed  pawn. 
Black  has  no  time  to  play  21.  BxR  because  or 
22.  Q  x  Q,  P  x  Q  23.  K  X  B  and  black  will  very  soon 
have  to  give  up  one  of  his  rooks  for  the  advanced  pawn. 


22.  QxQ  BxQ 

23.  R-Kti  KR-Bi 

24.  R-Kt4  K-Bi 

25.  Kt-Kt3  K-Ki 


26.  Kt  — B5  P-QR4 

27.  R  — Kt2       P  -KB4 

28.  P-KB4  Resigns 


things  R  x  P  and  if  black 


A  remarkable  position.  Black  cannot  make  a  move 
which  will  avoid  the  loss  of  material.  If  K  moves 
Kt  — Q7  ch.  If  RxR  then  pawn  retakes.  White  is 
threatening  amongst  other 
continues  R  X  Kt,  then  R— Kt8  ch. 

From  the  seventh  move  to  the  finish  every  one  of 
white's  moves  is  a  model  of  accurate  and  exact  play. 
He  pursues  his  advantage  with  the  remorseless 
accuracy  and  precision  of  a  Lasker. 


BRIDGE. 


DOUBLING. 


NOTHING  in  the  game  of  bridge  appeals  so  strongly 
to  the  fancy  of  the  inexperienced  player  as  the 
privilege  afforded  to  him  of  doubling  the  declaration, 
and  he  is  always  looking  out  for  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising this  privilege.  The  more  experienced  player,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  chary  of  exercising  it,  and  it 
requires  something  extra  good  to  induce  him  to  double 
an  original  declaration  made  by  a  trustworthy  opponent. 
If  he  has  a  good  hand,  on  which  he  can  see  a  certainty 
of  saving  the  game,  and  a  possibility  of  increasing  his 
own  score,  he  accepts  that  blessing  with  gratitude,  and 
does  not  risk  converting  a  secure  position  into  ar» 
insecure  one  by  a  rash  double.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood from  this  that  a  player  should  never  double  on 
anything  short  of  a  certainty — there  are  occasions  when 
it  would  amount  to  a  very  backward  policy  not  to  do 
so,  but  he  should  always  remember  that  doubling  is 
attended  by  two  grave  dangers.  In  the  first  place,  the 
matter  does  not  end  with  the  doubler,  his  opponents 
have  the  option  of  re-doubling,  and  he  may  find  himself 
in  the  unpleasant  position  of  losing  a  game  which  he 
had  an  absolute  certainty  of  saving  if  he  had  restrained 
his  ardour.  Secondly,  doubling  a  suit  declaration  gives 
enormous  assistance  to  the  player  of  the  two  hands. 
It  tells  him  exactly  where  the  strength  in  trumps 
lies,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  he  wants  to  know, 
and  which  it  should  be  the  policy  of  his  opponents  to 
conceal  from  him  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

In  the  early  days  of  bridge  doubling  was  far  more 
common  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  partly  because 
the  principles  of  declaring  were  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  some  players'  declarations  used  to  be  very 
wild  and  unsound,  and  partly  because  in  those  days 
certain  players  imagined  that  there  was  a  sort  of  poker 
element  in  the  game  and  that  it  was  possible  to  bluff 
with  success.  Experience  very  soon  proved  that  any 
attempt  at  bluffing  had  a  way  of  recoiling  sharply  on 
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the  head  of  the  would-be  bluffer,  and  the  recognised 
declarations  are  now  so  well  known  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  doubling  are  by  no  means  common. 

As  there  are  two  distinct  games  at  bridge,  the  No 
Trump  game  and  the  suit  game,  so  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  the  double,  doubling  No  Trumps  and 
doubling  a  suit  declaration.  The  double  of  No  Trumps 
again  must  be  divided  under  two  heads,  doubling  with 
the  lead  and  doubling  as  third  player. 

Doubling  with  the  lead  is  comparatively  simple.  If 
the  leader  has  seven  certain  or  extremely  probable 
tricks  he  should  always  double.  Seven  of  a  suit 
headed  by  ace,  king,  queen,  or  six  headed  by  ace,  king, 
queen,  and  another  ace,  are  doubling  hands.  Some 
players  do  not  double  with  the  latter  combination,  as 
they  say  that  the  odd  trick  is  a  certainty  if  their  long 
suit  is  good,  and  that,  if  it  is  not  good,  they  may  lose 
the  game  by  doubling.  There  is  reason  in  this  argu- 
ment, but  experience  teaches  us  that  instances  of  a 
game,  which  could  have  been  saved,  being  lost  by  this 
double  are  very  rare,  whereas  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  the  doubler  advancing  his  score  to  the  very 
useful  point  of  24,  besides  the  considerable  chance  of 
winning  the  game.  Players  who  do  not  take  such  a 
chance  as  this  when  it  offers  itself  are  unlikely  to  win 
much  at  the  game.  It  is  not  sound  to  double  No 
Trumps  with  six  certain  tricks,  and  then  to  say  that 
you  only  trusted  your  partner  for  one  trick.  What  do 
you  imagine  that  the  dealer  declared  No  Trumps  on  ? 
The  probability  is  that,  when  your  six  tricks  are 
accounted  for,  the  dealer  will  put  down  his  cards  and 
say  "  The  rest  are  mine  ",  thereby  scoring  24  instead 
of  12,  and  that  point  of  24  is  such  a  very  important  one, 
either  to  get  to  yourself  or  to  keep  your  opponents 
from  reaching.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  the 
dealer's  score  is  at  18  or  more,  the  leader  should  not 
hesitate  to  double  on  six  tricks,  as  it  is  practically 
immaterial  whether  the  other  side  score  12  or  24, 
when  12  will  win  the  game. 

When  the  leader  doubles  No  Trumps  on  one  long 
suit,  and  is  re-doubled  by  the  declarer,  he  ought  not  to 
re-double  again  on  anything  short  of  an  absolute 
certainty.  He  should  , remember  that  any  distribution 
of  the  cards,  however  improbable,  is  always  possible. 
Even  if  he  holds  eight  of  one  suit,  headed  by  ace,  king, 
queen,  it  is  quite  possible  that  four  of  the  remaining 
five  cards  of  that  suit  may  be  in  one  hand,  and  if  the 
declarer,  being  a  sound  player,  re-doubles,  the  inferences 
point  strongly  to  their  being  so  placed. 

Certain  players  may  recollect  an  instance  of  this 
which  occurred  in  actual  play  a  few  years  ago.  No 
Trumps  were  declared  by  the  dealer,  the  eldest  hand 
doubled  holding  ace,  king,  queen  and  four  other  clubs, 
and  the  ace  and  queen  of  diamonds.  The  dealer  re- 
doubled and  the  process  was  continued  up  to  the 
maximum  of  100  points. 

The  dealer's  hand  was — 

Hearts — Ace. 

Diamonds — King,  6. 

Clubs — Knave,  7,  5,  2. 

Spades — Ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  4,  2. 

The  leader  led  out  his  three  winning  clubs  and  then 
another  one  hoping  to  come  in  with  his  ace  of  diamonds, 
but  he  never  got  another  trick  and  lost  four  by  cards 
amounting  to  400  points.  The  dummy  had  two  winning 
hearts  and  the  ten  and  a  small  spade.  The  first  double 
was  not  only  perfectly  sound  but  a  very  strong  one,  but 
when  it  was  re-doubled,  the  original  doubler  ought  to 
have  realised  that  the  dealer  must  be  guarded  in  every 
suit. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SUICIDE  OF  THE  BAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  May,  1905. 
Sir, — Since  all  the  expressions  of  opinion  that  have 
appeared  in  your  paper  on  "the  suicide  of  the  Bar" 
have  been  from  the  barristers'  point  of  view,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  join  issue  on  behalf  of  the  inferior 
branch  on  one  or  two  points.    The  article  in  your  issue 


of  6  May  was  evidently  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  at 
many  Quarter  Sessions  solicitors  have  obtained  the 
right  of  audience  before  the  committee  constituted 
under  the  Licensing  Act  1904.  But  seeing  that  up  to 
this  year  the  whole  of  the  legal  work  in  connexion  with 
licensing  and  the  right  of  audience  before  the  then 
licensing  authority  were  in  the  hands  of  solicitors 
(excepting  only  appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions  against  the 
refusal  to  renew  a  licence)  surely  the  net  result,  as 
regards  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  has 
been  that  in  those  cases  where  Quarter  Sessions  have 
granted  solicitors  the  right  to  appear  as  advocates  be- 
fore the  Licensing  Committee,  solicitors  have  merely 
retained  a  privilege  analogous  to  that  which  they  pre- 
viously possessed,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  a  portion 
of  work,  formerly  theirs,  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Bar.  The  desire  of  the  public  is,  naturally,  to  get 
their  work  done  efficiently  and  economically.  The 
remarks  of  Lord  Salisbury  when  this  question  came 
up  before  him  as  chairman  of  his  local  Quarter  Sessions 
exemplify  this  and  fairly  represent  the  point  of  view  of 
the  majority  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which  adopted  a 
similar  course  in  allowing  solicitors  this  limited  right 
of  audience,  on  the  ground  that  the  economy  resulting 
therefrom  was  distinctly  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 
With  regard  to  the  remedy  or  rather  retaliation  sug- 
gested ;  namely  that  barristers  should  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  briefs  from  lay  clients  direct,  perhaps 
it  may  give  them  pause  when  they  remember  that 
counsels'  fees  are  quite  honorary.  Of"  course  this  point 
possesses  no  practical  importance  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  since  any  barrister  whose  fees  are  not  forth- 
coming can  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Law  Society,  and 
thus  bring  irresistible  pressure  to  bear  on  the  solicitor 
concerned.  But  what  if  a  lay  client,  after  briefing  him 
direct,  refused  to  pay  his  fees?  Again,  if  legal  eti- 
quette be  altered  so  that  counsel  may  take  briefs  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  solicitor,  the  result  will  be 
that  the  work  now  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  branch 
will  be  usurped  by  the  superior,  and  the  much  debated 
question  of  combining  the  two  branches  will  be  settled, 
not  by  the  admission  of  both  to  equal  and  mutual 
rights,  but  by  the  annihilation  of  the  one  in  favour  of 
the  other. 

Yours,  &c. 

Aequitas. 


RELIGION   IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Sir, — Mr.  Robert  Dell,  in  a  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  Saturday,  13  May,  misrepresents  no  doubt 
unwittingly  the  obvious  meaning  of  mine  of  the  previous 
Saturday.  I  therein  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Samson  that 
Clause  4  in  the  Amended  Bill  for  the  Separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  in  France  which  he  considered 
"  crucial  "  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  distinct  advantage 
for  the  Catholic,  and,  therefore,  for  the  Papal,  party. 
If  Mr.  Dell,  and  those  who  write  on  the  subject  of  the 
Separation  would  study  the  "Journal  Officiel  "  instead 
of  the  distorted  excerpts  from  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  reported  in 
party  newspapers,  they  would  do  wisely,  for  then  they 
would  be  able  to  write  more  correctly  concerning 
a  matter  which  they  evidently  do  not  understand. 
It  is  not  I  who  "imagine"  that,  if  the  Bill  is  carried 
through  as  approved  by  M.  Combes,  and,  with  a  few 
slight  modifications,  endorsed  by  M.  Bienvenu  Martin 
and  the  advanced  Radicals  and  Socialists,  "  it  will  lead 
to  civil  war",  but  such  men  as  MM.  Ribot,  d'Hausson- 
ville,  de  Mun,  MtMine,  Goblet,  Ollivier,  Brunetiere, 
Coppe^e,  Lemaitre,  besides  the  editor  of  thex"  Temps", 
and  of  nearly  every  moderate  paper  in  France,  and 
even  M.  Jaures  himself.  M.  Ribot,  who  can  certainly 
not  be  accused  of  clericalism,  said  in  full  Parliament,  on 
the  last  occasion  when  this  momentous  question  was 
discussed,  "  Beware  what  you  are  doing  ;  you 
are  driving  the  country  to  civil  and  to  religious  war". 
We  are  constantly  being  assured  by  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents accredited  to  our  papers — and  this  seems 
to  be  also  Mr.  Dell's  opinion— that  the  separation  of 
the  Churches  from  the  State  is  "a  national  movement 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ".    About  a  month  ago 
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a  project  was  started  to  obtain  the  true  opinion  of  the 
country  by  means  of  a  public  petition  or  plebiscite 
against  the  said  separation  project.  The  "Temps" 
stated  a  few  days  ago  that  in  less  than  "three 
weeks  the  petition  against  the  separation  of  the 
C  hurches  from  the  State  has  been  covered,  in  eight 
departments  alone,  by  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
legalised  signatures " — that  is  to  say,  signatures  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
not  under — and  there  still  remain  some  fifty  depart- 
ments whose  returns  have  not  yet  been  sent  in.  I  have 
seen  no  mention  of  this  remarkable  fact  in  any  London 
paper.  On  Saturday  last,  the  protests  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Departments  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and 
Vosges  were  published  in  the  Parisian  papers  as  85,000 
for  the  former  and  138,000  for  the  latter  !  At  this  rate, 
in  another  month  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population 
will  have  signed  this  petition  against  the  Bill.  I  believe 
the  general  opinion  in  France  at  present  is  that  if  the 
Bill  does  pass  the  Palais  Bourbon  it  will  be  thrown  out 
in  the  Senate.    It  is  distinctly  unpopular. 

The  date  of  the  memorandums  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  of  the  Jewish  community 
against  the  Bill  for  the  separation  of  the  Churches  from 
the  State  is  27  November,  1904.  These  addresses 
dealt  with  the  Bill  presented  on  10  November  by 
M.  Combes,  but  as  Lord  Llandaff  puts  it  in  a  note  to 
his  letter  which  appeared  recently  in  the  "Times", 
"  save  in  one  respect,  the  criticisms  of  the  General 
Council  (of  the  Reformed  Churches)  are  applicable  to 
the  later  Bill  as  well  as  to  that  of  M.  Combes.  Both 
Bills  repeal  the  Organic  Articles  of  1802,  and  suppress 
all  salaries  and  grants  in  aid  of  Protestant  ministers 
and  churches.  With  regard  to  religious  edifices, 
churches,  chapels,  and  presbyteries,  M.  Combes'  Bill  is 
more  favourable  to  Protestant  communities  than  the 
Bill  of  his  successors  ;  and  it  proposed  a  system  of 
pensions  for  ministers  now  receiving  salaries  from  the 
State,  which  was  less  illiberal  than  the  system  proposed 
by  the  Bill  of  1904.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
objections  raised  by  the  General  Council  to  M.  Combes' 
Bill  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  present  Bill." 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Llandaff,  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability  and  acute  observation,  is  undoubtedly  worthy 
both  of  respect  and  consideration.  His  lordship  further 
remarked  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  National 
Review  ",  "All  buildings  used  for  worship  (cathedrals, 
churches,  chapels,  synagogues)  and  for  the  housing  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  the  State  or  of  the  communes.  The  use  of  these 
buildings  is  granted  to  the  different  denominations  for 
two  years  free  of  charge  :  for  ten  years  more  at  a  fixed 
rate  on  a  repairing  lease.  After  that  period  it  is 
optional  with  the  State  or  the  communes  to  charge 
what  rent  they  please,  or  to  turn  these  buildings  to 
other  purposes.  We  may  live  to  see  the  venerable 
shrine  of  Rheims  or  of  Chartres  turned  into  a  music- 
hall  ;  and  Notre  Dame  once  more  devoted  to  the  cult 
of  the  '  Goddess  of  Reason  ' ". 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  French  people  will  avoid  the  scandal  above 
indicated,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  violence.  History  repeats  itself  un- 
fortunately only  too  often,  and  those  who  have  lived 
through  the  Commune  of  '70  will  bear  me  witness  that 
when  inflamed  by  the  lust  of  blood  and  egged  on  to  riot 
by  professional  demagogues  and  fanatics,  there  is  no 
excess  which  a  French  mob,  and  especially  a  Socialist- 
managed  one,  may  not  be  induced  to  perpetrate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Davey. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  NATIONAL  ART. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Fairlawn  Park,  W.,  15  May,  1905. 
Sir,—  Mr.  MacColl  has  fairly  caught  me  tripping  ;  I 
meant  to  say  that  the  Academy  exhibitors,  insiders  and 
outsiders,  represent  nine-tenths  of  our  most  accom- 
plished artists  ;  and  my  complaint  was  that  all  were 
discredited  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  Academy, 
and  in  consequence  the  whole  of  our  national  Art  is 
depreciated.  This  comes  through  the  fatal  mistake  of 
mixing  Art  Politics  with  judgment  in  Art  as  such.  In 


this  year's  exhibition  there  are  fifty-three  Academical 
exhibitors,  and  1,219  outsiders  ;  yet  this  great  majority 
of  artists  are  discredited  to  punish  the  small  minority. 
This  is  unfair  and  may  prove  suicidal. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  MacColl's  scheme  for  making  the 
Academy  a  co-ordinating  centre,  as  I  said,  the  principle 
of  that  is  good  ;  but  I  urged  objections  which  he  com- 
bats but  does  not  quite  remove,  and  others  occur  to 
me.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  a  thought  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  which  is  in  the  forefront  of  mine.  It 
is  this.  While  all  the  other  exhibiting  societies  display 
fresh  work,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  condemn  the  Aca- 
demy to  discount  its  own  special  show  by  a  large 
infusion  of  second-hand  work,  so  to  speak  ;  so  no  very 
drastic  changes  can  be  made  in  that  direction.  But  as 
other  societies  have  more  than  one  exhibition  in  the 
year,  why  should  not  the  Academy  hold  a  second  show 
of  the  cream  of  all  the  exhibitions  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  ?  The  works  might  be  gathered  by  the 
means  which  enabled  us  to  send  out  such  a  magnificent 
collection  to  St.  Louis,  or  by  better  means  that  might 
be  devised.  Every  society  should  select  the  works  by 
which  it  elects  to  be  represented,  and  as  all  its  mem- 
bers could  not  have  works  shown,  the  privilege  should 
be  a  special  honour  to  be  striven  for.  This  might 
throw  a  little  new  energy  into  men  who  are  now  dulled 
by  the  security  of  membership.  Each  society  might  be 
allotted  space  in  proportion  to  its  status,  and  the  works 
be  hung  by  its  own  representatives  ;  or  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion be  arranged  by  a  committee  of  delegates  from  all  the 
various  bodies.  To  stimulate  interest  in  this  general 
exhibition  part  of  the  Chantrey  fund  should  be  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  works  from  it.  This  would  be 
nearly  as  good  as  the  committee  visiting  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  it  would  make  the  Academy  a  real 
co-ordinating  centre,  without  making  it  play  second 
fiddle  to  other  societies  that  would  have  the  privilege, 
denied  to  the  Academy's  special  exhibition,  of  showing 
only  fresh  works.  There  are  objections,  but  none  are 
unanswerable  ;  there  would  be  difficulties,  but  no  insu- 
perable ones  ;  and  there  would  be  advantages  that  your 
space  does  not  permit  me  even  to  catalogue.  A  hint 
sufficeth  for  the  wise. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Wake  Cook. 

[I  cheerfully  allow  Mr.  Cook  his  persuasion  that  I 
secretly  cherish  an  admiration  for  the  whole  of  the 
1,219  accomplished  artists,  and  ignore  them  from  the 
darkest  motives.  To  the  scheme  of  a  national  exhibi- 
tion, and  objections  in  detail,  I  must  return  at  some 
other  time  ;  but  I  may  say  briefly  that  if  applied  arts 
were  included  in  a  new  Academy  scheme  it  might  be 
desirable  to  hold  an  autumn  exhibition,  and  group  with 
this  section  the  architectural  drawings  and  some  part 
of  the  sculpture. — D.  S.  MacColl.] 


WOMEN'S  DEGREES  AT  T.C.D. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Camla  Cottage,  Greystones,  13  May. 
Sir, — Let  me  assure  you  that  you  are  quite  mis- 
informed about  ad  eundem  degrees.  They  can  be 
claimed  as  a  right  by  anyone  who  pays  the  fees  and 
produces  a  certificate  of  character.  When  conferred 
on  men  they  are  advertised  as  much  as  the  same  de- 
grees given  to  women  and  no  more.  The  question  of 
residence  in  a  university  town  is  never  raised,  and  the 
degrees  are  given  as  a  matter  of  course  to  all  appli- 
cants who  comply  with  the  conditions  mentioned 
above. 

Yours,  &c. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell, 
Registrar,  Dublin  University. 


LONDON   PLAYING  FIELDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  15  May,  1905. 
Sir, — "An  Old  Blue  "  welcomes  in  your  last  issue 
the  permission  lately  granted  by  the  L.C.C.  for  the 
use  of  their  school  playgrounds  by  properly  supervised 
parties  of  young  people  over  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
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suggests  that  athletes  never  had  better  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  games  by  giving  some 
of  their  leisure  hours  to  this  kind  of  social  work. 
Perhaps  some  old  public-school  or  university  man  who 
reads  "An  Old  Blue's"  letter  might  be  tempted  to 
take  the  hint,  and  in  that  case  I  would  ask  him  to 
make  himself  known  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Vernon  Mellor, 
organising  secretary  of  the  Twentieth  Century  League, 
28  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  or  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Crookes, 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  London  Working 
Boys'  Clubs,  12  Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
either  of  whom  would,  I  am  sure,  put  him  into  imme- 
diate touch  with  the  recreative  needs  of  the  young 
working  classes  in  London. 

The  best  centres  for  all  recreations  dear  to  youth  are 
boys'  clubs.  There  are  a  considerable  number  in 
London,  but  the  great  majority  are  far  too  short-handed 
to  do  really  good  work.  I  feel  certain  they  would 
no  longer  remain  so,  if  our  best  public-school  and 
university  men  realised  that  these  working  boys  are 
just  as  fond  of  cricket,  football,  running,  swimming, 
boxing  and  gymnastics  as  everthey  were  themselves,  and 
only  need  the  opportunity  to  be  placed  before  them  in 
the  same  way  as  school  and  college  authorities  do  for 
those  in  their  charge.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
any  assistance  given  to  a  boys'  club  or  cadet  corps  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  and  a  source  of 
much  enjoyment  to  the  giver.  I  speak  from  twenty- 
four  years'  almost  daily  experience  in  one  of  the  most 
active  boys'  clubs  in  London,  and  can  say  that  even 
now  I  thoroughly  enjoy  being  with  the  boys  at  a 
swimming  bath  four  mornings  a  week  at  7  A.M.,  and 
after  my  day's  work  and  theirs  is  done  meeting  them  in 
the  club  and  looking  after  other  recreations,  as  also 
attending  their  cricket  and  football  matches  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  Yet  we  could  do  with  the  regular  help  of 
at  least  three  active  athletes  of  genial  temperament,  and 
so  could  many  another  boys'  club  I  could  mention. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  to  the  alleged  physical- 
deterioration  poison  than  such  centres  of  activity,  with 
their  practically  public-school  life.  They  are  needed  in 
scores  and  hundreds  all  over  this  country,  but  unless 
the  athletes  of  whom  "An  Old  Blue"  speaks  step  at 
once  into  the  breach  and  in  addition  the  younger  officers 
of  the  army  take  greater  personal  interest  in  the  class  of 
youths  who  join  the  ranks,  there  will  be  no  immediate 
advance  in  the  social  or  military  reforms  which  are  so 
much  talked  about  just  now. 

The  Japanese  possess  some  secret  of  success  which 
seems  to  be  centred  in  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  If 
every  athlete  and  officer  set  himself  to  develop  sym- 
pathetically the  latent  powers,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  young  working  classes,  I  fancy  we  should 
find  ourselves  possessed  of  a  similar  secret.  The  inborn 
love  of  the  average  healthy  British  boy  for  outdoor 
sports  is  a  national  asset  of  supreme  value,  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  League  is  doing  a  wise  thing  in 
attempting  to  popularise  all  kinds  of  social  recreative 
work  amongst  the  young  of  both  sexes  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  whether  in  clubs,  cadet  corps, 
brigades  or  on  school  playgrounds. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Old  Eton  Blue. 


ALLEGED  DECLINE  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
BIRTH-RATE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  May,  1905. 

"Sir, — Not  long  ago  a  London  journal,  commenting 
upon  the  alleged  decline  of  the  birth-rate  in  Australia, 
remarked  that  if  the  Australian  population  does  not 
increase  British  power  there  is  doomed.  I  have  been 
astonished  to  find,  during  a  holiday  I  have  been  spend- 
ing in  London  that  this  appears  to  be  a  very  general 
impression.  The  impression  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in 
a  somewhat  startling  paper  published  some  months 
ago  by  the  Government  Statistician  of  New  South 
Wales  the  gravity  of  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  "  The 
problem  of  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate"  wrote  the 
statistician  referred  to  "is  a  national  one  of  over- 
whelming importance  to  the  Australian  people,  perhaps 


more  than  to  any  other  people,  and  on  its  satisfactory 
solution  will  depend  whether  this  country  is  ever  to  take 

!  its  place  amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  world". 

I  "In  whatever  way"  reported  the  Royal  Commission 
"  the  waning  birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales  is  viewed 
...  it  is  seen  as  a  grave  disorder,  sapping  the  vitals 
of  a  new  people,  dispelling  its  hopes,  blighting  its 
prospects,  and  threatening  its  continuance ".  Mr. 
Teece  the  General  Manager  of  the  Australian  Mutual 
Provident  Society  wrote  a  report  upon  the  question  for 
the  guidance  of  his  directors,  and  this  report  was  no 
more  encouraging  than  those  already  quoted. 

But  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  question  which  has 
been  too  much  overlooked  if  it  has  not  been  altogether 
ignored.  Against  the  decreasing  birth-rate  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  decreased  death-rate.  This 
lower  death-rate  in  the  Australasian  States  compares 
favourably  with  similar  rates  in  other  and  more  densely 
populated  countries.  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson  D.O.S.  the 
able  statistician  for  Tasmania  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1901  wrote  "  Had  the  birthrate  of  the  former  decade 
maintained  itself  in  the  decade  ending  in  1901,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  births  would  have  numbered  57, 106 
instead  of  the  actual  48,374 ;  that  means  a  loss  of 
8,732  to  the  population  from  this  cause  alone.  As  a 
set-off  to  this,  however,  there  has  also  been  a 
wonderful  fall  in  the  death-rate.  During  the  decade 
1881-91  the  average  death-rate  was  16*20  per  thousand; 
in  the  decade  ending  in  1901  the  average  death-rate  fell 
to  13*13  per  thousand.  This  difference  represents  a 
saving  of  5, 138  lives  and  a  corresponding  gain  to  the 
population  ".  Mr.  Johnson  points  to  the  important  fact 
that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress  the 
colonies  necessarily  had  a  rapid  increase  in  population 
due  (1)  to  the  large  proportional  influx  of  immigrants 
from  older  countries,  and  (2)  to  the  favourable  hygienic 
conditions  of  a  thinly  populated  country  tending  to  pro- 
long the  average  life,  and  consequently  to  produce  a 
much  lower  death-rate  than  is  found  common  in  the 
crowded  centres  of  population  of  the  Old  World — an 
abnormal  rate  of  increase  that  would  naturally  decline 
after  the  "  pastoral  "  stage  had  been  reached. 

There  is  one  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
considering  the  future  population  of  Australia.  The 
factor  I  allude  to  is  the  possibility  of  much  being  done 
to  save  the  many  thousands  of  infant  lives  that  are  now 
being  sacrificed  from  preventible  causes — apart  alto- 
gether from  the  deliberate  destruction  of  infant  life. 
Dealing  with  the  death-rate  of  infants  as  indicated  by 
statistics  relating  to  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  for  nineteen  years  (1884  to  1902  inclusive) 
Dr.  P.  E.  Muskett,  who  has  given  a  large  amount  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
work  on  "The  feeding  and  management  of  Australian 
infants  in  health  and  disease"  writes :  "  In  the  nineteen 
years  ...  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania, 
there  have  been  303,070  deaths  of  infants  under  two 
years  of  age.  But  though  this  fact  is  appalling  enough 
in  itself  it  becomes  still  more  deplorable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  probably  150,000  of  these  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  ....  The  total  number  of 
deaths  under  five  years  of  age  during  the  period 
under  consideration  amounted  to  345,096.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  out  of  345,096  children 
(under  five  years  of  age)  no  less  than  303,070 
died  before  they  were  two  years  old.  In  like 
manner  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  these  nineteen 
years  amounted  to  975,066.  Of  these  975,066  deaths 
at  all  ages,  as  many  as  303,070  failed  to  reach  the  age 
of  two  years.  That  is  to  say,  of  all  these  975,066  deaths 
nearly  one-third  were  infants  who  were  not  two  years 
old.  These  figures  "  he  continues  "  total  up  an  alarm- 
ing average.  Yet  when  placed  in  the  form  of  daily  life 
leakage  their  significance  becomes  more  apparent.  The 
daily  loss  of  infants  (under  two  years  of  age)  in  Australia, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  is  just  upon  forty-four  .  .  . 
Of  this  number  probably  twenty-two  could  be  pre- 
vented ". 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  even  the  present 
low  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the  Common- 
wealth— which  so  many  thoughtful  men  are  deploring— 
would  mean  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years, 
dating  from  the  year  of  the  last  census  and  taking  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  at  1*73  per  cent.  only.  And 
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here  attain  1  quote  the  figures  of  our  Tasmanian  statis- 
tician because  I  know  them  to  be  eminently  trust- 
worthy. 

In  the  year  1902  the  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  3,S83,S22 

Calculated  upon  the  hasis  above  stated  it  would 
increase  in  decades  as  follows  : 


1910 

to  4,4S5-°37 

1970 

to 

12,467,804 

1920 

,,       5,28s, 607 

1980 

14,800,610 

1930 

6,278,144 

1990 

la 

17,570,000 

1940 

7.452.s32 

2000 

i* 

20,857,405 

1950 

8,847,310 

2001 

», 

21,218,202 

i960 

„  10,502,700 

2002 

, , 

2I,5SS.350 

Even  making  allowance  for  the  non-realisation  of  these 
reasonable  anticipations  we  have  the  further  factor  to 
consider  that  the  pressure  of  over-population  in  older 
countries,  forcing  a  stream  of  emigration,  must  neces- 
sarily benefit  Australasia  during  the  next  century,  and 
more  than  compensate  for  any  leakage  in  this  direction. 

1  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  that  there  is 
another  aspect  of  this  question  than  that  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  pessimistic  notions  that  at  present 
obtain.  The  report  of  the  statistician  relating  to  the 
birth-rate  in  New  South  Wales  for  last  year  is  much 
more  encouraging  than  his  report  for  the  previous  year  ; 
and  personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  room 
for  alarm  or  anxiety  regarding  the  future  population 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

Alfred  J.  Taylor, 
Public  Librarian,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 


THE  "  STANDARD "  ON  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  May,  1905. 

Sir, — No  doubt  the  crudeness  of  expression  in  my 
letter,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  last 
week,  has  placed  the  writer  of  your  article  on  the  above 
subject  at  a  disadvantage  in  replying  to  my  several 
plain  questions.  I  can  therefore  readily  understand  his 
difficulty  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  poverty  of 
his  rejoinders.  Albeit  his  answers  are  no  answers,  and 
can  only  in  courtesy  and  truth  be  designated  evasions. 
Kindly  permit  me  to  deal  with  these  points  once  more 
in  their  order. 

1st.  Neither  in  my  "Standard"  article  nor  in  your 
columns  have  I  attacked  the  propriety  of  the  Life 
assurance  companies  holding  reserves  in  respect  of 
existing  liabilities.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  urged 
against  funds  so  created  being  invested  in  good 
securities  at  3^  or  4  per  cent,  interest.  What  I  have 
asserted,  and  herein  emphasise,  is  that  very  many 
millions  of  surplus  reserves  have  been  accumulated  and 
are  being  accumulated  from  lapsed  and  surrendered 
policies.  These  belong  to  no  one  in  particular,  and  are 
held  purely  and  simply  to  inflate  the  several  companies 
interested,  and  to  act  as  attractions  to  prospective 
insurers. 

I  do  not  anticipate  your  contributor  will  suggest  that 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  London  is  based  on  a 
4  per  cent,  margin.  It  should  therefore  be  obvious 
that  if  the  millions  alluded  to  were  free  to  be  utilised 
in  pursuits  of  commerce  and  enterprise,  their  re- 
productive force  would  be  accentuated.  The  money 
would  then  belong  to  the  many  instead  of  the  compara- 
tively few  insurance  shareholders  into  whose  hands  its 
control  has  fallen,  and  by  which  mishap  its  recreative 
energy  is  "  stultified ".  I  trust  this  will  make  my 
meaning  quite  plain. 

2.  Your  writer  has  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
answer  this  question.  I  asked  in  respect  of  the  gigantic 
surplus  reserves,  by  which  I  mean  funds  derived  from 
lapses  and  surrenders,  whether  the  system  was  unsound 
before  these  existed.  They  are  now  ostensibly  held  as 
security.    For  what  ? 

3.  Actuaries  unfortunately  are  apt  to  have  a  ready 
answer  for  every  inquiry,  and  can  assume  as  occasion 
demands  that  "  every  assurer  may  die  immediately", 
or  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  average  "  death 
ratios  ".  I  have  had  ample  experience  of  this.  If  how- 
ever the  mortality  ratios  are  to  do  service,  why  do  the 
actuaries  fail  to  take  cognisance  of  the  death  ratios  of 
policies  by  lapse  and   surrender,  why  are  statistics 


accepted  on  the  one  hand  and  ignored  on  the  other  ? 
If  the  factors  mentioned  were  taken  into  account,  the 
national  peril,  for  it  is  a  national  peril,  involved  in  the 
accumulation  of  these  surplus  reserves  would  be 
checked. 

4.  Your  contributor  says,  "  It  is  true  that  successful 
Life  offices  are  frequently  very  profitable  for  the  share- 
holders provided  such  companies  give  good  value  to 
the  policy-holders".  At  first  glance  surely  nothing 
could  appear  to  be  simpler  than  this.  It  is  apparently 
quite  in  the  proper  order  of  things.  What,  how- 
ever, are  the  facts  ?  Let  us  be  frank.  Dividends  of 
80,  90,  100  and  even  higher  percentages  per  annum,  to 
shareholders,  on  shares  abnormally  inflated  by  bonuses, 
but  upon  which  next  to  nothing  in  actual  cash  has 
been  paid.  Add  to  this  a  fanciful  market  value,  per 
share,  then  picture  the  policy-holder  bloated  with  an 
average  bonus  of  about  1}  per  cent.,  and  you  have  the 
truth.  Is  it  the  shareholder  or  the  policy-holder  (who 
supplies  the  money)  who  has  the  best  of  this  bargain, 
and  by  whose  measure  is  the  so-called  success  of  the 
company  to  be  measured,  by  that  of  the  shareholder  or 
by  that  of  the  policy-holder  ? 

5.  My  contention  that  the  expenses  of  a  company 
should  be  assessed  on  its  outpayment  of  benefits  and 
not  on  its  premium  income  has  been  deemed  to  be 
"curious".  Such  a  suggestion  would  not  however 
be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  in  the  commercial 
world,  in  which  brokers,  merchants,  shipowners  &c. 
usually  weigh  their  expenses  against  the  net  benefits 
attained.  In  this  respect  I  may  reasonably  assume 
that  my  view  is  founded  on  common  sense,  although 
no  doubt  other  methods  might  be  better  adapted  to 
other  ends. 

An  excerpt  from  the  New  York  "  World  ",  which  I 
enclose  herewith,  will  demonstrate  that  my  contention 
is  not  quite  so  "curious"  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
only  curious  thing  about  it  being  that  the  writer 
entirely  endorses  my  proposition  in  this  respect. 

Before  passing  from  this  point,  permit  me  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  a  new  com- 
pany "having  no  claims"  would  be  charged  in  the 
main  against  capital.  Your  contributor  must  know  this 
as  well  as  I  do. 

6.  I  quite  agree  that  "  no  information  is  available  for 
the  Life  offices,  as  a  whole,  showing  the  amount 
received  by  the  companies  for  policies  which  have 
lapsed  or  have  been  surrendered ".  Of  course  not. 
But  why  ?  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question. 
Hence  arise  the  surplus  millions.  This  is  the  nut  which 
requires  to  be  cracked.  The  kernel  will  justify  the 
exertion. 

7.  8.  Your  expert  writer  is  well  aware  that  he  has 
offered  no  solution  of  these  critical  questions  concern- 
ing the  average  operative  age  of  policies  generally,  or 
the  numbers  which  do  and  do  not  mature  in  claims. 
To  refer  the  general  public  to  the  "  Index  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries"  is  tantamount  to  referring 
an  enquirer  to  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition.  These 
are  dark  and  unattainable. 

9.  No  answer  whatever  has  been  vouchsafed  to  my 
assertion  that  the  ancient  -theorems  of  the  professors 
have  been  shattered  by  practice.  It  is  not  in  details 
that  improvement  is  required.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  the  system  which  demands  readjustment.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  system  is  sound.  It 
is  its  over-soundness  which  is  the  subject  of  debate. 
True  soundness  should  include  equity,  whereas  the  vast 
excess  security  is  utterly  unjust  to  the  policy-holder 
though  prodigal  in  its  dowries  to  the  shareholders.  It 
is  here  that  alteration  is  unquestionably  required.  The 
enormous  surplus  funds  might  be  decreased  by  many 
millions,  and  the  system  be  still  properly  sound  even 
from  a  policy-holder's  point  of  view. 

Yours,  &c. 

The  Writer  of  the  "Standard"  Article. 

[We  have  dealt  with  the  writer  of  this  letter  more 
than  once  in  our  insurance  column.  We  have  allowed 
him  a  quite  excessive  proportion  of  space  that  he 
might  not  think  himself  unfairly  suppressed.  He 
would  have  done  well  to  show  his  sense  of  our  courtesy 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  adoption  of  an  offen- 
sively discourteous  tone. — Ed.  S.  R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

ENGLISHMAN   AND  HUMOURIST. 
"  Sydney  Smith."    By  G.  W.  E,  Russell.    (English  Men 
of  Letters.)    London :  Macmillan.    1905.    2s.  net. 

TT  is  the  fate  of  great  humourists,  we  cannot  explain 
-L    why,  to  be  remembered  only  by  their  jests.  Im- 
mortality as  poet  or  as  statesman  would  by  no  means 
seem  inevitably  to  carry  with  it  oblivion  of  all  other 
attributes.    Nothing  indeed  is  more  painful  than  the 
prominence  now  assigned  to  what  is  small  and  irrele- 
vant in  the  biographies  of  men  whose  lives,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  wrote  or  did  one  or  two  things,  might 
well  be  left  in  peace.    If  however  a  man  win  reputation 
as  humourist,  all  else  appears  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
appreciation   of  the  grand  fact  that  he  made  jokes. 
Perhaps  the  world  is  unable  to  consider  him,  who  has 
made  it  laugh  so  often,  as  a  complex  creature,  a  man 
with  a  life.    Or  it  may  be  that  humour  is  so  uni- 
versally felt  to  be  the  rarest  and  most  godlike  of  all 
mortal   gifts   that   all  other  facts  about  a  man,  in 
proximity  with  this,   pale  into  invisibility.  Anyhow, 
we  are  glad  to  have  this  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
book  about  Sydney  Smith.    It  proves — if  proof  were 
needed — that  humour  in  a  man  is  not  merely  an  art 
of  making  jokes  ;   not  merely  one  attribute  of  his 
character  ;  but  something  that  pervades  and  magnifies 
the  whole  personality.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Russell,  hundreds 
of  the  present  generation  of  readers,  who  hitherto  have 
had  no  idea  of  Sydney  Smith  save  as  the  utterer  of 
good  things  which  they  have  heard  in  snatches,  will 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  in  Sydney  Smith  they  are 
confronted  by  one  of  the  most  engaging,  consistent, 
typical,  and  definite  figures  of  English  life  in  the  last 
century.     In  politics  Sydney  Smith   exemplified  the 
Liberalism  of  pure  common  sense  as  signally  as  Dr. 
Johnson   exemplified   the  Toryism  of  pure  common 
sense.    To  consider  him  a  Whig,  in  the  sense  that  any 
political  party,  as  such,  could  have  retained  his  un- 
conditional allegiance,  would  be  a  mistake  indeed.  His 
whole  career  was  one  unswerving  adherence  to  certain 
principles  ;  not  principles,  it  is  true,  of  much  transcen- 
dental or  even  philosophic  significance,  but  principles 
concrete,  workable,  and  within  their  limits  (which  he 
never  exceeded)  impregnably  sound.     Nobody  would 
call  him  an  idealist — he  would  himself,  we  make  no 
doubt,  have  repudiated  the  title — and  his  fidelity  to  the 
set  of  ideas  that  governed  his  life  is  hence  the  more 
remarkable.     He  seems   to  have   had   the  singular 
capacity  of  deriving  from  a  few  quite  unadorned  and 
practical  tenets  the  impetus  and  fire  which  usually  men 
only  get  by  virtue  of  some  high  vision  or  large  ideal.  In 
1830,  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  writes  (a  propos  of  the 
Beerhouse  Act),  "  Everybody  is  drunk.   The  Sovereign 
People  are  in  a  beastly  state  ".     To  the  poetry  of 
Liberal  politics — glimpses  of  a  republic  laid  up  in  the 
clouds,  dreams  of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread — he 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  indifferent.    So  clear  and 
vivid,  however,  is  his  appreciation  of  what  is  tangibly 
right,  here  and  now,  that  he  not  only  educes  heat  from 
the  contemplation  of  it,  but  positively  communicates 
heat   to   his   reader.     He   was   probably   the  least 
rhetorical  and  sentimental  person  of  his  age  ;  but  the 
very  absence  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment  in  his  writing 
has  the  paradoxical  effect  of  raising  his  arguments 
above  themselves  and  of  endowing  them,  occasionally, 
with  something  that  almost  approaches  a  poetic  force. 
In  some  of  his  sermons  this  is  well  seen.  Of  spirituality, 
in  a  mystical  sense,  there  is  no  hint.    What  we  may 
call  the  romantic  side  of  religion,  its  ecstasies  and 
agonies,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  quite  frankly  as  so 
much  pernicious  bosh.     Wherever  in  the  course  of 
exhortation  he  drops  into  such  terms  or  allusions  as  are 
inalienable  from  a  miraculous  theology  we  feel  in- 
stantly  that   he   becomes   conventional,   that   he  is 
saying    what    is    expected    of    his   profession,  not 
what  (in  any  vital  or  personal  measure)  he  feels.  But 
when  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  appealing  to  the  cardinal 
motives  of  honour,  independence,  humanity — carrying 
out,  in  short,  his  own  maxim  that  "it  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  tell  men  how  they  are  to  be  Christians  in 
detail  than  to  exhort  them  to  be  Christians  generally  " 
— his  words  have  an  unmistakable  glow.    "  What  shall 


we  say  to  the  man  who  would  wilfully  destroy  with  fire- 
the  temple  of  God,  in  which  I  am  now  preaching?  Far 
worse  is  he  who  ruins  the  moral  edifices  of  the  world, 
which  time  and  toil,  and  many  prayers  to  God,  and  many 
sufferings  of  men,  have  reared  ;  who  puts  out  the  light 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lives."     On  the  whole  we 
accept  Mr.  Russell's  view  of  Sydney  Smith's  religion  ;. 
but  it  is  hardly  just  to  call  him  a  Philistine.  Sydney 
Smith's  indifference  to  mysticism  was  part  of  a  con- 
sidered and  consistent  scheme  of  thought.    If  to  us  he 
seem  blind   on  this  side,  we   must   remember  that 
on  another  side  he  had  eyes  for  what  his  own  age  could 
not  see.    He  was  not  only  a  good  man — a  man  peren- 
nially cheerful,  humble,  affectionate,  unselfish,  prepared 
to  sacrifice  anything  for  principle,  in  many  ways  a. 
model  parish  clergyman — but  his  virtue  was  also  know- 
ledge.   He  had  a  profound,  if  not  very  imaginative,  per- 
ception of  the  moral  issues  that  underlie  the  world,  and  he 
lived  in  conscious  relation  to  those  issues.    To  think  of 
him  simply  as  philanthropist  or   humanitarian,  with 
the  associations  those  words  now  carry,  is  not  enough. 
He  lived  to  improve  the  status  of  mankind  at  a  time 
when  the  status  of  mankind  was  of  very  small  concern 
even  to  members  of  his   own   sacred   profession.  A 
Philistine  is  essentially  a  complacent  person,  a  person 
with  whom  cant  is  omnipotent.    Sydney  Smith  all  his 
life  was  engaged  (often  single-handed)  in  warfare  with 
the  spirit  of  complacency.    He  set  himself  to  prick  the 
pious  humbug  of  people  who  unconsciously  cloaked  and 
justified,  by  abstract  arguments  and  sounding  phrases, 
quite  mean  and  ordinary  motives.    "'God  Save  the 
King  ',  you  say,  warms  your  heart  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.    I  cannot  make  use  of  so  violent  a  metaphor  ; 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  .  .  .  but  '  God   Save  the 
King  ',  in  these  times,  too  often  means — God  save  my 
pension  and  my  place,  God  give  my  sisters  an  allow- 
ance out  of  the  Privy  Purse — make  me  Clerk  of  the 
Irons.  ..." 

Sydney  Smith  was  unique  in  being  a  typical  English- 
man and  a  fine  humourist  at  the  same  time.   The  meta- 
physical aspect  of  things  in  general  he  disregarded 
altogether,  and  with  metaphysicians  in  the  technical 
sense  he  had  a  short  way  not  unlike  Johnson's.  Art, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  had  no  meaning  for  him  except 
as  an  appendage,  an  amenity,  of  life.    He  read  and 
enjoyed  sound  authors  ;  but  his  literary  culture,  like  his 
religion  and  his  political  opinions,  belonged  wholly  to 
the  region  of  practical  instinct,  of  what  in  this  country 
we  call  "plain"  reasoning.    His  aesthetic  tendencies, 
so  far  as  he  had  any,  were  the  casual  promptings  of 
nature — likes  and  dislikes  which  he  probably  never 
analysed  and   to   which,    certainly,  he   attached  no 
great    importance.     "  He   admired   the   beauties  of. 
a   smiling   landscape."     "Music  in   the  minor  key 
made  him  melancholy."    All  this  is  supremely  English. 
And  yet,  with  these  insularities,  his  mind  was  in  no 
sense  parochial.     Of  all  men  Sydney  Smith  illumi- 
nates the    truth   that   a    man   of   humour   can  be 
neither  provincial  nor  ephemeral.    A  man  may  have  all 
other  gifts — acute  powers  of  reason,  brilliancy  of  wit, 
even  poetic  genius — and  still  be  quite  inside  his  own 
class  and  generation.    Humour  alone,  and  invariably, 
removes  the  mind  to  a  distance  and  enables  a  man 
to    see    his   own    time   and   environment    as  they 
appear  on  the  outside.    "  I  am  sick  of  these  little 
clerico-political  meetings.  .  .  .  Here  we  are,  a  set  o 
obscure  country  clergymen,  at  the  '  Three  Tuns ',  at 
Thirsk,  like  flies  on  the  chariot-wheel  ;  perched  upon  a 
question  of  which  we  can  neither  see  the  diameter,  nor 
control  the  motion,  nor  influence  the  moving  force. 
What  good  can  such  meetings  do  ?    They  emanate 
from  local  conceit,  advertise  local  ignorance  .... 
swell    that    mass    of    paper    lumber,    which,  got 
up    with    infinite    rural    bustle,    and   read  without 
being   heard   in    Parliament,    is   speedily  consigned 
to  merited   contempt."     This  is  the  language  of  a 
born  humourist — a  man  by  his  very  nature  incapable 
of  riding  a  theory  to  death,  of  magnifying  a  small  thing,, 
of  enslaving  himself  unconsciously  to  any  fashion.  His 
brilliant  remark  about  Grote,  that  Grote  "  would  have 
been  an  important  politician  if  the  world  had  been  a 
chess-board  ",  shows  with  what  success  he  applied  the 
solvent  power  of  his  humour  even  to  men  and  doctrines 
that  might  have  seemed  to  conform,  in  the  main,  with 
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his  own  type  of  thought.  But  with  Sydney  Smith 
humour  always  comes  first.  In  other  words,  he  always 
begins  by  seeing  a  thing  in  its  exact  proportions.  What- 
ever is  too  rigid  for  humanity,  whatever  takes  itself  too 
seriously,  ho  is  prompt  to  demolish.  And  his  literary 
style  is  the  natural  product  of  so  human  a  temper. 
It  surprises  us  by  its  freshness,  its  freedom  from 
the  airs  of  a  period.  The  style  and  atmosphere  of 
political  writers  like  Milton  and  Burke  are  higher  no 
doubt  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  genius,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  (to  drop  the  usual  pretence)  that  sometimes  a 
painful  adjustment  of  the  mind  is  needed  before  we  can 
so  far  disentangle  the  thought  from  the  rhetoric  as 
to  consider  ourselves  repaid  for  our  trouble.  These 
archangels  of  political  prose  have  a  somewhat  inhuman 
solemnity  which  becomes  a  little  trying  where  the 
matter  is  quite  commonplace,  as  it  often  is.  With 
a  writer  like  Sydney  Smith  we  need  no  such  adjust- 
ment. He  is  readable,  just  as  Bagehot  is  readable, 
because  he  appeals  directly  to  any  age.  As  humour 
gives  to  his  outlook  a  nice  sense  of  proportion,  so  • 
the  humour  of  his  words  themselves  resides  in  their 
exact  felicity.  "  There  are  always  a  set  of  worthy  and 
moderately-gifted  men  who  bawl  out  death  and  ruin 
tipon  every  valuable  change  .  .  ."  The  adjective  is  final. 
With  Sydney  Smith  humour  became  even  a  moral 
excellence.  It  is  the  humourist  who  begs  his  mild 
curate  not  to  desist  from  attending  a  clerical  meeting, 
even  though  it  be  to  vote  against  his  rector  ;  and  it  is 
the  humourist  also  who,  relegated  to  the  country, 
writes:  "I  am  resolved,  therefore,  to  like  it,  and  to 
reconcile  myself  to  it  ;  which  is  more  manly  than  to 
feign  myself  above  it,  and  to  send  up  complaints  by  the 
post,  of  being  thrown  away,  and  being  desolate,  and 
such  like  trash." 

We  notice  here,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  that  Mr. 
Russell  has  the  knack,  not  only  of  writing  pleasantly 
and  quoting  judiciously,  but  also — what  is  much  more 
important — of  leaving  in  the  mind  a  very  definite 
portrait.  Abundance  of  quotation,  a  practice  not 
always  to  be  encouraged,  is  in  this  book  a  conspicuous 
merit.  Sydney  Smith  is  essentially  of  those  writers 
who  speak  for  themselves.  The  assistance  he  has 
received  from  Mr.  Russell  is  judged  to  a  nicety. 


A    WORTHLESS  BOOK. 

P  Mr.  Asquith."  By  T.  P.  Alderson.   London :  Methuen. 
1905.    7s.  6d.  net. 

A  PRACTICE  has  obtained  during  recent  years  of 
writing  the  biographies  of  statesmen  before  they 
are  dead.  The  first  of  these  pseudo-biographies  which 
we  can  remember  was  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  Life  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  written  in  the  heyday  of  the  latter's 
fame,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared. 
There  were,  we  think,  one  or  two  books  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  published  in  his  lifetime  :  there  was  a  Life 
of  Lord  Salisbury  written  before  he  died  :  there  is  a 
Life  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  and  now  we  have  a  Life 
or  an  Appreciation  or  a  Monograph  of  Mr.  Asquith. 
This  anticipation  of  events  is  not  intelligent  :  it  is 
hardly  decent  ;  and  it  does  not  make  for  good 
biography,  either  from  a  literary  or  an  historical  point 
of  view.  It  is  obvious  that  a  memoir  of  a  living 
political  leader  must  be  either  the  praise  of  a  sycophant 
or  the  abuse  of  a  partisan.  Mr.  O'Connor's  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  the  latter  :  Mr.  Alderson's  "  Mr. 
Asquith  "  is  the  former.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Not 
until  a  statesman  is  dead,  until  he  has  no  "  connexion 
with  honours  and  rewards  ",  until  he  has  no  revenue 
but  his  record,  and  until  the  heat  of  partisanship 
has  evaporated,  can  any  serious  measure  of  his 
character  and  work  be  attempted.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  played  the  game  of  the  political  lawyer  far 
more  successfully,  because  he  is  far  cleverer,  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  rhetoric  is  so  first-rate  that 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  he  or  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
mind  is  so  first-rate  that  during  his  short  tenure  of 
office  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Home 
Secretaries  that  ever  sat  at  Whitehall.  In  the  next 
Liberal  Government  he  may  be  Lord  Chancellor,  or 


Home  Secretary,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
almost  anything  he  likes.  In  one  of  these  positions  he 
will  surely  make  for  himself  a  reputation  that  will  be 
treated  seriously  by  responsible  historians.  But  he  has 
not  done  so  yet,  and  as  he  is  only  fifty-live,  and  has 
only  been  in  office  for  three  years,  we  fail  to  see  how 
he  could  have  done  so. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  not  due 
to  Mr.  Alderson.  It  consists  of  the  reminiscences  of 
Dr.  Warren,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College.  Dr. 
Warren  was  an  exact  contemporary  of  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Oxford,  and  he  has  drawn  upon  his  memory  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  remind  the  rising  generation  who  the 
Balliol  "  intellectuals  "  of  those  days  were.  The  list 
is  a  long  one,  and  includes  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Raleigh, 
the  legal  member  of  the  Viceroy  of  India's  Council,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Paul,  who,  though  at  Corpus,  belonged  to 
the  Balliol  gang.  All  were  speakers  and  officials  at  the 
Union  :  but  while  some  have  "  marched  to  power's 
meridian  height  ",  others  have  "  sickened  at  the  sight  ". 
Dr.  Warren  is,  as  one  would  expect,  as  generous  and 
polite  to  the  failures  as  to  the  successes.  Still,  his 
pleasant  pen  stirs  the  eternal  and  insoluble  and  painful 
question,  why  of  two  men  of  apparently  equal  abilities 
does  one  succeed  and  the  other  fail  ?  Dr.  Warren 
mentions  one  undergraduate  whom  the  writer  remembers 
as  a  speaker  at  the  Union.  His  speeches  were  far  more 
effective  than  Mr.  Asquith's  :  his  academic  record  was 
about  as  distinguished.  He  had  wit  and  humour,  in  which 
Mr.  Asquith  is  conspicuously  deficient,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  Disraeli  of  his  day.  Yet  this  man  is  now  an 
assistant  master  at  a  public  school,  while  Mr.  Asquith 
has  been  Home  Secretary  and  may  be  the  next  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Why  this  gross  dis- 
crepancy of  achievement  ?  In  point  of  birth  and 
fortune,  the  two  men  started  level  :  why  does  one 
remain  standing,  while  the  other  shoots  ahead  of  all 
competitors  ?  The  explanation  would  be  found  in  an 
analysis  of  the  two  men's  characters,  for  character 
(bad  as  well  as  good)  is  far  more  important  than  brains 
in  the  race  of  life.  Ten  to  one  the  man  who  was  left 
behind  had  some  kink  in  his  character,  some  kink  of 
cowardice,  or  modesty,  or  scrupulosity,  or  indolence. 
Probably  he  dared  not  put  out  his  tiny  bark  in  the 
sea  of  London,  and  preferred  a  safe  haven,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  assured  competence. 

Mr.  Asquith  deserves  all  the  praise  which  Mr. 
Alderson  and  his  newspaper  friends  shower  upon  him 
for  his  firm  refusal,  when  Home  Secretary,  to  release 
the  dynamitards.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  Liberals  as 
well  as  Conservatives  to  find  that  a  young  Radical 
Minister  had  grit  enough  to  defy  the  Irish.  A  still 
greater  strain  was  put  upon  the  constancy  of  a  Liberal 
statesman  by  the  Featherstone  riot,  when  the  military 
were  ordered  by  the  civil  authority  to  fire  and  did 
fire  upon  some  strikers.  Mr.  Asquith  showed  great 
coolness  and  courage  in  his  defence  of  authority, 
though  one  could  not  help  thinking  at  the  time  with 
a  smile  of  Lord  Salisbury's  saying,  upon  a  very  different 
occasion,  "  Rabagas,  when  put  in  office,  fired  on  the 
mob  ".  Nor  are  we  concerned  to  deny  that  Mr.  Asquith 
did  a  great  deal — quite  as  much  if  not  more  than  his 
predecessor — to  put  down  the  evils  of  "sweating", 
both  by  enforcing  the  existing  regulations  and  adding 
to  them  by  a  new  Act,  which  perhaps  went  a  little  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  parental  legislation.  This  subject 
recalls  an  amusing  incident.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in 
July  and  one  of  Mr.  Asquith's  clauses  to  prevent  sweat- 
ing was  being  "  reported  "  from  the  Committee  to  the 
House,  when  a  South  London  member,  who  had  a 
loud  and  raucous  voice,  rose  and  shouted,  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  know  who  sweats  ?  I  say,  the 
question  is,  who  sweats  ?"  Even  the  immobile  face  of 
Speaker  Peel  broke  into  a  grin. 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Alderson  as  an  author.  His 
style  is  that  of  a  journalist.  And  his  attempt  to  place 
Mr.  Asquith  on  the  pedestal  of  a  defunct  Prime 
Minister  by  piling  up  quotations  from  Hansard,  from 
the  "Daily  News",  and  from  "Toby  M.P."  merely 
reminds  us  of  La  Fontaine's  saying  that  "a  wise 
enemy  is  better  than  a  foolish  friend". 
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WEISMANN'S  LIFEWORK. 

"The  Evolution  Theory."  By  Dr.  August  Weismann. 
Translated  with  the  author's  co-operation  by  J.  A. 
Thomson  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Two  Vols. 
Illustrated.    London:  Arnold.    1905.   32s.  net. 

T^HESE  two  volumes,  excellently  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor  Thomson  and  his  wife,  have  a  permanent 
importance  in  the  history  of  Zoology.  After  the  names 
of  Darwin  and  Wallace  themselves  there  come  three 
great  names  in  close  and  enduring  association  with  the 
Darwinian  phase  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
Huxley,  in  England,  had  the  advantage  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  Darwin  in  the  years  when  the  final  shaping 
of  "The  Origin  of  Species"  was  in  progress.  Like 
Darwin,  he  had  visited  distant  lands  and  had  puzzled 
over  the  baffling  similarities  and  divergencies  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  different  geographical  regions.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  a  multitude  of  anatomical 
problems,  with  the  conception  of  graded  series  of 
structures  forming  concentric  systems  round  ideal 
"types".  Darwin's  principle  came  to  him  as  an  in- 
spiration of  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  his  museum  of 
zoological  facts,  and  as  soon  as  he  understood  himself, 
he  compelled  the  world  to  understand.  He  codified,  ex- 
pounded, illuminated  the  applications  of  the  Darwinian 
theory.  He  applied  it  to  a  new  order  of  facts.  He 
showed  that  it  was  a  necessary  intellectual  weapon, 
an  inevitable  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  every 
future  thinker,  he  wielded  it  and  made  others  wield  it, 
but  in  no  single  respect  did  he  modify  it.  Haeckel,  not- 
withstanding his  great  zoological  knowledge,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  artist  whose  medium  is  zoological 
detail,  as  a  poet  marshalling  facts  into  rhythms,  com- 
pelling discrete  knowledge  into  an  harmonious  ode,  and 
in  the  process  using  a  full  poetic  license  of  elision  and 
expansion.  The  artistic  unity,  the  lyrical  simplicity  of 
Haeckel's  treatment  of  the  Darwinian  principle  has 
made  the  world  resound  with  its  vibrations,  but  Haeckel, 
like  Huxley,  handed  on  the  torch  as  he  received  it. 
The  third  of  the  three  great  names,  that  of  Weismann, 
has  a  different  place  in  the  history  of  the  Darwinian 
theory.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Huxleyism  ; 
Haeckelismus,  although  to  Haeckel  all  honour  is  due, 
is  not  a  term  of  praise  ;  Weismannism  is  Darwinism 
expanded  by  a  new  half-century  of  work,  tempered  by 
passing  through  a  critical,  patient  and  imaginative 
intelligence.  These  volumes  are  not  only  the  best 
account  of  Darwinism  after  Darwin,  but  the  history  of 
the  passing  of  Darwinism  into  Weismannism.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  from  time  to 
time,  in  his  own  University  of  Freiburg,  Weismann 
explained  to  zoologists  and  to  other  workers  in  science 
the  present  attitude  of  his  mind  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, set  out  the  lines  of  inquiry  to  which  these  views 
led  him,  stated  the  new  answers  that  he  had  obtained 
and  propounded  the  new  questions  which  the  new 
answers  had  raised.  The  volumes  are  no  cut-and-dried 
treatise  ;  they  are  thought  in  the  making. 

At  first,  in  1867,  Weismann  was  a  patient  follower 
of  Darwin.  Like  Darwin,  and  unlike  Huxley  and 
Haeckel,  he  was  a  naturalist  in  the  plainest  sense  of 
the  term,  profoundly  interested  in  living  things  them- 
selves in  their  relations  to  their  surroundings,  and  more 
curious  about  their  life  histories  than  about  their 
structure.  The  fourth  lecture,  for  instance,  is  an  essay 
on  the  coloration  of  animals,  and  recounts  his  observa- 
tions and  experiments  on  the  relation  between  colour 
and  environment.  Here  at  once  may  be  seen  the 
beginnings  of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Weismannism. 
Darwin,  although  there  are  writers  who  appear  to  have 
forgotten  it,  really  believed  in  Natural  Selection  ;  but 
from  time  to  time  he  wavered  as  to  how  far  selection 
was  the  sole  cause,  the  sufficient  explanation  of  adapta- 
tion. Weismann  from  the  first  never  seemed  to 
doubt  that,  if  observation  were  sufficiently  careful,  the 
"  selection-value  ",  the  utility  to  the  living  thing  whether 
embryo  or  adult,  whether  winter  or  summer  form,  of 
its  colour  and  pattern  could  be  detected.  The  chapters 
on  Mimicry,  on  protective  Adaptations  in  Plants,  on  the 
Instincts  of  Animals,  on  Organic  Partnerships,  on  the 
Origin  of  Flowers  are  all  in  the  exact  method  of 
Darwin  ;  they  are  all  instances  of  a  close  scrutiny  of 


nature  inspired  by  a  sympathetic  intelligence,  but  in 
every  case  they  are  more  Darwinian  than  Darwin,  more 
resolutely  bent  on  excluding  every  other  factor  than 
the  factor  of  adaptation  through  selection. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Weismann  had  been  pursuing 
a  line  of  inquiry  which  Darwin  had  left  practically  un- 
touched. He  had  made  a  set  of  brilliant  and  difficult 
investigations  into  the  microscopical  processes  of  the 
development  of  insects  and  had  spent  years  on  the  pre- 
paration of  his  monograph  on  the  life-histories  of  the 
Hydro-Medusae.  These  inquiries,  along  with  study  of 
much  contemporary  work  by  other  zoologists,  had  led 
him  to  the  beginning  of  his  conception  of  the  germ- 
plasm.  If  we  omit  side  issues  and  unessential  details, 
the  theory  .of  the  existence  of  germ-plasm  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  It  is  that  the  little  piece  of  living 
matter  which  is  the  beginning  of  any  new  organism, 
the  fertilised  egg-cell  in  most  cases,  almost  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  separate  existence,  divides  into  two 
portions.  One  portion  grows  at  the  expense  of  the 
surrounding  media,  multiplies  rapidly,  and  in  obedience 
to  its  inherent  or  inherited  qualities,  if  the  requisite 
surrounding  conditions  are  present,  slowly  shapes  itself 
into  the  new  organism  like  the  parents  from  which  it 
came.  But  in  this  development,  it  changes  its  quali- 
ties ;  instead  of  remaining  a  plasm  with  the  complete 
possibilities  of  the  race,  it  becomes  simply  the  different 
tissues  of  an  individual  animal  or  plant,  losing  the 
greater  part  of  its  reproductive  power.  The  part  of  it 
that  has  become  nerve  or  muscle  may  remain  capable 
of  growing  and  reproducing  so  as  to  form  more 
nerve  or  muscle,  but  loses  its  general  reproductive 
power.  Becoming  specialised,  it  has  become  mortal. 
The  other  portion  of  the  original  mass  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged.  It  is  handed  passively  along,  in  the 
structural  changes  of  the  developing  embryo,  until  it 
comes  to  lie  in  that  part  of  the  new  organism  which  is 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  reproductive  glands  of  the  new 
organism.  This  second  part  is  the  germ-plasm  ;  a 
material  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  in 
unbroken  chain,  at  each  generation  dividing  into  a  part 
which  blossoms  out  to  form  the  new  and  mortal  indi- 
vidual and  into  a  part,  potentially  immortal,  which 
forms  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  new  individual. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  conception  of  the  germ-plasm 
was  the  theory  as  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  cha- 
racters with  which  the  name  of  Weismann  is  most 
familiarly  associated.  If  the  essential  material,  which, 
leaving  a  parent  is  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  new 
individual,  is  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  legacy  of 
qualities  inherited  by  the  new  individual,  if  this  mate- 
rial were  already  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  parent's 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  the  environment  on  the  parent,  how,  in  fact,  the 
characters  which  the  parent  has  acquired  by  reaction  to 
the  environment  could  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
This  theoretical  difficulty,  which,  it  is  important  to 
remember,  started  from  actual  microscopical  observa- 
tion, led  Weismann  first  to  an  examination  and  then  to 
a  denial  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Here 
also,  he  became  more  Darwinian  than  Darwin,  for 
Darwin,  though  on  the  whole  leaning  against  the 
Lamarckian  factor  of  use-inheritance,  never  actually 
rejected  it.  In  the  second  volume  will  be  found  a  full 
discussion  of  the  meaning  and  limitation  of  the  words 
"inherited  and  acquired"  and  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  which  have  persuaded  a  majority  of  natural- 
ists to  follow  Darwinism  or  Weismannism  in  this 
matter. 

We  have  reached,  however,  only  the  beginning  of 
the  theory  of  the  germ-plasm.  Following  Naegeli, 
De  Vries  and  others,  in  various  theoretical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  inheritance,  and  taking  much 
from  microscopical  researches  into  the  nature  of  the 
nucleus  of  cells  and  the  details  of  fertilisation,  Weismann 
developed  a  conception  of  the  architecture  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  of  its  physical  structure,  a  conception  in  which 
there  is  a  fascinating  combination  of  actual  observation 
and  theoretical  interpretation.  And,  finally,  reverting 
to  his  early  reached  acceptance  of  the  dominance  of 
selection,  he  has  supposed  that  selection  reigns  in  every 
stage  of  the  building  up  and  breaking  down  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  germ-plasm.  Into  these  later  elabora- 
tions of  his  theory  Weismann  has  been  followed  by 
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few  naturalists.  To  many  they  have  seemed  too 
remote  from  actual  fact,  too  far  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  confirmation  or  rejection  by  experiment  or 
observation.  But  whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
theory  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  it  forms 
:i  stupendous  addition  to  thought.  For  the  time  being, 
the  current  of  inquiry  has  flowed  to  other  lines.  The 
study  of  variation  is  being  pursued  by  new  methods. 
Embryology  has  become  experimental.  Comparative 
anatomy  has  become  statistical,  and  the  most  active 
intelligences  in  contemporary  zoology  are  pursuing 
new  lines  of  inquiry,  and  are  too  hot  on  the  track  of 
new  ideas  and  new  conquests  of  fact  to  be  troubled 
overmuch  as  to  the  relation  of  the  new  to  the  old. 
Weismannism  for  the  moment  is  the  last  phase  of  the 
direct  Darwinian  impulse,  and  the  testing  of  the  value 
of  its  final  elaborations  must  await  co-ordination  with 
sides  of  knowledge  that  are  not  yet  ripe. 


ACADEMIC  RECORDS. 

11  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts :  a  Complete  Dictionary 
of  Contributors  and  their  Work  from  its  Fonndation 
in  1769  to  1904.  By  Algernon  Graves.  Vol.  I. 
Abbayne  to  Carrington.  London:  Henry  Graves 
and  Co.;  Bell.    1905.   42s.  net. 

"The  Eoyal  Academy  and  its  Members.  1768-1830." 
By  the  late  J.  £.  Hodgson  R.A.  and  F.  A.  Eaton, 
Secretary.   London:  Murray.    1905.   21s.  net. 

THE  first  of  these  books  is  the  beginning  of  a  most 
valuable  work  of  reference.  Mr.  Graves,  whose 
firm  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Turner,  and  occupies  the 
gallery  that  was  originally  the  Boydells'  Shakespeare 
Gallery  and  was  afterwards  tenanted  by  the  British 
Institution,  has  compiled,  for  the  purposes  of  his  busi- 
ness, elaborate  lists  of  pictures  exhibited  by  the  chief 
societies  in  London  since  exhibitions  began.  His 
useful  "  Dictionary  of  Artists  who  have  exhibited  in 
London"  (1760-1893)  was  founded  on  this  material, 
and  his  part  in  the  catalogue  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  works,  and  his  other  publications  of  the 
kind  are  contributions  to  history  based  on  the  same 
unrivalled  store  of  notes.  The  present  list  was  begun, 
he  tells  us,  in  1873,  to  occupy  an  eight  weeks' 
inactivity  owing  to  a  sprained  knee,  and  has  been 
posted  up  to  date  year  by  year.  Those  who  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  exhibition  catalogues  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dating  and  verifying  pictures  will  have  reason 
to  bless  Mr.  Graves'  accident  and  his  energy.  Instead 
of  looking  up  the  separate  index  and  then  the  separate 
entries,  say  for  some  thirty  years  of  the  Academy 
catalogues  in  the  case  of  each  artist,  they  will  here  find 
all  the  entries  brought  together  under  the  artist's 
name  in  its  alphabetical  order.  A  glance  will  show 
whether  an  artist  did  or  did  not  exhibit  at  the  Academy, 
and  exactly  what  he  exhibited,  and  save  many  a 
tedious  visit  to  a  library.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even 
the  addresses  from  which  the  pictures  were  sent 
are  inserted,  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
Mr.  Graves  has  been  able  to  supply,  from  news- 
paper reports  and  other  sources,  a  number  of  titles 
of  portraits  unnamed  in  the  earlier  catalogues.  He 
has  further  embodied  all  the  marginal  notes  from 
Horace  Walpole's  catalogues,  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Rosebery.  Painters,  sculptors,  architects,  en- 
gravers, all  are  here,  and  the  only  omission  in  the 
scheme  is  the  failure  to  indicate,  by  a  letter,  whether 
1  work  was  an  oil  painting,  water-colour  or  drawing. 
Blank  pages  are  thoughtfully  supplied  at  the  end  of 
;ach  letter  for  those  who  care  to  continue  the  record 
For  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  value 
of  such  an  aid  to  history,  particularly  for  the  earlier 
oeriod,  when  the  Academy  was  a  more  inclusive  exhibi- 
tion than  it  is  now.  Even  to  glance  vaguely  through 
i  ts  pages  is  interesting.  We  see,  for  example,  exactly 
>vhat  pictures  Blake  sent  to  the  Academy,  we  find 
[i  foreign  refugee  like  Carpeaux  appearing  in  the 
(seventies,  and  besides  names  familiar,  or  too  familiar, 
we  find  the  large  proportion  we  should  expect  of  the 
unknown.  Four  hundred  pages  in  double  columns  take 
I  is  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  C's. 
I  The  other  book  is  much  less  satisfactory.    It  tells  us 


very  little  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  arranges 
it  badly,  and  carries  the  story  no  further  than  1830. 
The  history  of  the  institution  is  broken  up  among 
notices  of  artists,  and  stops  short  of  the  critical  period 
1863-8  when  the  Commission  sat  and  the  Academy 
obtained  its  site  from  the  nation.  It  would  have  been 
a  useful  thing,  in  view  of  current  discussions,  to  set  out 
the  history  of  the  institution,  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments, from  the  beginning  till  now,  giving  an  account 
of  the  constitution  and  its  changes,  of  the  building, 
of  the  exhibition  and  its  rules,  of  the  administration  of 
the  schools  and  charities.  To  set  the  limit  seventy-five 
years  back  is  surely  excessive  reticence. 

That  a  history  of  this  sort  was  not  attempted  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  artists 
are  of  small  value  ;  perfunctory  in  the  case  of  the  minor 
people,  very  fitfully  discriminating  in  the  case  of  the 
more  considerable.  As  an  example  of  the  first  take  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  W.  Peters.  "Few",  we  are  told, 
"have  seen  his  pictures,  and  fewer  still  remember 
them  ;  but  this  bare  outline  of  his  career,  which  is  all 
that  exists  in  printed  documents,  is  very  suggestive  of 
romantic  interest.  In  reading  it  we  become  conscious 
of  a  human  soul,  possibly  of  a  noble  type,  and  with  fine 
instincts,  struggling  there  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  vainly,  were 
peace  and  clearness  vouchsafed  it  ultimately,  as 
the  guerdon  of  its  struggles  and  sufferings  ".  This  fine 
and  vague  sentiment  is  really  thrown  away  upon 
the  reverend  gentleman.  His  work  is  quite  sufficiently 
known.  He  varied  between  subjects  such  as  the 
"  Resurrection  of  a  Pious  Family  "  and  little  lascivious 
pieces  that  more  exactly  expressed  his  instincts,  and 
led  certainly  to  some  trouble.  On  the  other  hand  some 
considerable  artists  are  treated  with  disparagement. 
Bacon  the  sculptor  "though  his  artistic  work  was  not 
of  a  high  order,  deserves  notice  from  the  fact  that  he 
probably  executed  more  works  of  sculpture  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries ".  Flaxman  is  rather  superciliously 
treated,  and  Alfred  Stevens  is  dragged  in  for  compassion 
as  the  case  of  a  superficial  student  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Copley  is  "an  example  of  that  class  of  men  who  have 
no  peculiar  vocation  towards  Art  ".  Constable's  fame 
"  is  perhaps  now  as  much  above  his  deserts  as  in  his  life- 
time it  was  below  them  ".  Such  is  the  official  criticism 
in  its  cooler  moments,  and  its  warmest  are  more  warm 
than  enlightening.  "We  do  not  ourselves  profess  to 
be  utter  Philistines  ",  the  authors  oddly  assert,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  book  that  belie  this  modesty,  the 
reference  to  J.  F.  Millet  for  example.  "  Of  what  value 
is  criticism,  and  who  shall  estimate  the  true  value  of 
Art,  when  he  sees  the  remains  of  Angelica  Kauffman 
followed  to  the  grave  with  almost  regal  honours,  and 
not  a  century  later  a  picture  of  two  ugly  French 
peasants  saying  their  prayers  in  a  ploughed  field 
eagerly  competed  for  and  finally  purchased  at  the  price 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune  ? "  Of  what  value, 
rather,  are  fashion  and  academical  honours  ? 

What  is  particularly  amusing  in  these  notices  is  the 
manner  in  which  those  members  who  gave  trouble  to 
the  Academy  are  treated.  Copley  perhaps  had  a  bad 
mark  against  him  for  this,  and  Constable  for  his  critical 
attitude.  Barry  is  treated  with  extreme  rancour,  and 
even  Gainsborough  does  not  escape.  It  is  darkly  hinted 
that  the  Academy  has  in  its  possession  letters  showing 
how  loose  of  speech  he  was  and  possibly  of  conduct. 
It  is  usually  Turner  who  comes  in  for  these  attentions 
of  the  pure  and  innocent  biographer.  But  Turner,  being 
the  "good  boy"  of  the  Academy,  escapes  the  usual 
inquisition.  He  left,  by  the  way,  not  several  hundred 
sketches  to  the  nation,  as  the  authors  assert,  but  nine- 
teen thousand. 


A   PRODUCT  OF   A  BAD  SYSTEM. 

"Problems  in  Manoeuvre  Tactics."  After  the  German  ot 
Major  Hoppenstedt.  By  Major  J.  H.  V.  Crowe  E.A. 
London :  Smith,  Elder.    1905.  6s. 

IN  this  book  the  original  German  organisations  have- 
been  adapted  to  those  of  our  army  with  the  view 
of  assisting  British  officers  in  studying  for  their  pro- 
motion or  other  examinations,  and   improving  their 
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knowledge  generally  of  the  art  of  war.  Major  Crowe 
says  in  his  preface  that  we  possess  no  similar  collection 
of  problems  in  manoeuvre  tactics.  He  has  however  for- 
gotten amongst  others  "Studies  in  Applied  Tactics  " 
by  Griepenkerl,  a  rich  mine  from  which  many  examples 
of  "  manoeuvre  orders"  have  been  dug,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  field  exercises  by  Major-General  Bengough 
published  in  1S91.  We  have  met  with  more,  but  the 
former  especially  of  the  two  works  mentioned  is  in 
almost  every  library  which  exists  for  professional  study. 
It  is  a  somewhat  dreary  work,  as  dreary  perhaps  as  the 
volumes  on  "Political  Economy "  which  irritated  the 
Philosopher  of  Chelsea.  And  this  last  addition  to  our 
military  text-books  is  of  much  the  same  character. 
Yet  it  will  no  doubt  command  a  sale,  and  will  be 
appealed  to  by  the  bewildered  candidates  who  have  to 
satisfy  examiners.  There  should  be  no  need  for  such 
assistance.  The  place  to  study  tactics  is  not  in  the 
study  but  on  the  ground.  Strategy  has  been  termed 
the  art  of  making  war  on  the  map,  and  can  be  appre- 
ciated in  a  library.  The  solution  of  a  tactical  problem 
however  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
The  state  of  the  weather,  the  characteristics  of  the 
opponents,  the  moral  of  your  men,  the  features  of  the 
ground,  the  presence  or  otherwise  of  cultivation  or 
vegetation  are  dominating  factors  in  all  cases,  and  their 
force  varies  with  each  individual  one.  To  teach  tactics 
on  paper  is  therefore  an  absolutely  false  and  misleading 
method  of  instruction.  The  true  way  to  instruct  officers 
is  for  their  seniors  to  set  them  problems  in  the  country, 
to  criticise  their  action  on  the  spot,  and  to  propound 
the  correct  solution  on  the  ground  itself.  That  is  how 
officers  will  become  interested  in  place  of  being  bored  by 
the  tuition,  and  will  become  educated  and  capable  leaders 
without  the  labour  of  befogging  themselves  over  pro- 
blems in  their  rooms,  or  spending  their  spare  time  in 
joining  classes  the  numerous  army  tutors  who  now  fill 
the  places  that  should  be  occupied  by  generals  and 
colonels.  The  army  tutors  are  the  only  men  who  now 
really  educate  our  officers  at  all.  They  do  their  best, 
as  now  does  Major  Crowe,  to  make  what  they  can  of 
an  officer  during  the  short  time  at  disposal.  If  they 
cannot  take  their  pupils  to  field-days,  they  have  to  fall 
back  on  "  problems  "  to  be  solved  on  paper.  But  they 
recognise  as  clearly  as  do  we  that  the  system  is  a 
radically  vicious  one,  and  that  officers  will  never  take 
an  interest  in  their  work  and  become  capable  without 
undergoing  unnecessary  drudgery  until  their  seniors 
can  teach  them,  and  show  how  orders  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  place  of  merely  issuing  them.  The  evil  is  very 
real  and  very  vast.  There  are  not  more  than  perhaps 
a  few  dozen  officers  in  our  whole  army  who  would  trust 
themselves  to  criticise  on  the  spot  the  work  of  officers 
set  on  lines  which  are  given  in  this  book.  We  have 
generals  who  have  seen  much  so-called  fighting  before 
the  Boer  war,  who  are  of  no  intellectual  ability  at  all. 
We  have  many  staff  officers  who  have  no  experience 
and  no  notion  of  instruction,  and  whose  opinions  would 
carry  no  weight  whatever  with  their  audience.  What- 
ever the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
average  young  officer  is  keenly  anxious  to  learn  but 
finds  no  one  whose  judgment  he  respects  to  help  him. 
In  his  despair  he  falls  back  on  the  army  tutor,  who  is 
usually  an  able  man.  If  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
army  tutor  he  buys  a  book  such  as  this.  He  muddles 
through  somehow,  and  seeing  men  go  ahead  without 
brains  learns  to  regard  reasoning  as  superfluous  and 
the  military  art  as  a  bore.  Thus  we  organise  Storm- 
bergs  and  Colensos,  and  the  public  revile  the  British 
officer  as  the  most  stupid  of  his  race.  Yet  barristers 
and  doctors  would  be  stupid  too  if  our  judges  had 
never  read  law,  and  the  surgeons  at  our  hospitals  knew 
nothing  of  anatomy.  But  till  better  times  supervene 
we  must,  we  suppose,  have  these  "problems"  and 
"  solutions  ",  which  should  be  wholly  superfluous  or 
the  study  of  only  the  keenly  ambitious.  In  the  present 
case  we  must  also  point  out  that  though  German 
organisations  may  have  been  adapted  to  those  of  our 
army,  their  tactical  notions  have  not  been  so.  We 
have  discarded  and  rightly  the  close  formations  of 
German  infantry  and  the  artillery  duels  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  the  officer  who  takes  his  ideas  in- 
discriminately from  German  sources  may  find  himself 
hung  up  when  he  faces  the  music  at  Aldershot. 


THE  MUSEUM  ADDRESS. 

"Museums:  their  History  and  their  Use."  With  a 
Bibliography  and  List  of  Museums  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  David  Murray.  3  vols.  Glasgow: 
MacLehose.    1904.  32s. 

MANY  a  man,  for  no  offence  but  success  in  his 
chosen  walk  in  life,  is  condemned  on  occasion 
to  sit  in  the  presidential  chair  of  some  society  for  the 
furtherance  of"  art  or  science,  and  sentenced  to  deliver 
an  address.  Forbidden  for  the  nonce  to  discuss  the 
law  of  torts,  plenary  inspiration,  or  the  vices  of  his 
political  opponents,  he  casts  about  for  a  subject,  and 
with  a  worldly  wisdom  selects  one  that  his  own  igno- 
rance tells;  him  is  not  likely  to  be  over-familiar  to  his 
audience.  What  more  promising  subject  than 
museums  ?  institutions  which  we  all  know  but  rarely 
visit ;  a  subject  which  finds  no  heading  in  the  ordi- 
nary bibliographies  and  library  catalogues,  and  no 
article  in  the  encyclopaedias  (supplements  of  course 
excepted).  So  much  the  better  for  our  president, 
to  whom,  as  one  with  a  first  in  the  school  of  liters 
humaniores,  lack  of  matter  leaves  but  the  more  scope 
for  beauty  of  form.  He  begins:  The  word  Museum — aj 
spot  dedicated  to  the  Muses — is  best  known  to  us  from 
the  great  institution  at  Alexandria  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  &c. 
Touching  lightly  on  the  "  Metallotheca  "  of  Mercati  or 
the  "Museum  metallicum  "  of  Aldrovandi,  he  hastens 
to  Tradescant  and  his  ark,  subsequently  absorbed  in 
the  Ashmolean,  to  Dr.  John  Woodward,  and  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  Opportunities  for  banter  presented  by 
the  dragon's  eggs,  unicorn's  horns,  and  mermaid's  ribs 
of  the  old  collectors  are  never  allowed  to  slip  by  a 
president  who  knows  that  his  duty  is  entertainment  no 
less  than  instruction.  Finished  at  last  with  the  obvious, 
he  relapses  into  local  details,  and  fills  up  his  hour  with 
polished  platitudes. 

When  Dr.  David  Murray  was  elected  president  ol 
the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  in  1897,  he,' 
resembling  his  predecessors  in  ignorance  that  the  thing 
had  been  done  before,  prepared  the  usual  kind  of 
address  on  this  favourite  topic.  Where  he  differed 
from  his  predecessors  was  in  his  gradual  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  the  subject  "possessed  a  considerable 
literature  ",  and  in  the  perseverance  that  led  him  to 
elaborate  his  paper  into  the  first  of  these  volumes,  and 
to  compile  a  catalogue  of  the  literature  big  enough  tc' 
fill  the  other  two.  He  may  be  complimented  on  the 
result.  There  are  omissions  of  course,  even  from  the1 
list  of  old  collectors  for  whom  Dr.  Murray  shows  such 
sympathy  ;  but,  take  it  for  what  it  is,  the  account 
is  so  detailed  and  so  accurate  that  it  will  either 
render  all  such  addresses  needless  in  future  or 
serve  as  a  store  upon  which  a  long  succession 
of  presidents  may  draw.  The  general  reader  will 
find  herein  many  items  of  curious  interest,  especially 
in  the  chapter  on  "Some  Old  Exhibits",  which  are 
discussed  at  length,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that 
giants'  bones,  balsam  of  mummy,  stag's  tears  and  the 
like,  however  ridiculous  they  appear  to  this  electric- 
lighted  age,  were  preserved  in  accordance  with  the 
best  teaching  of  the  time.  The  modern  museum 
might,  it  is  therefore  suggested,  devote  space  in  its 
historical  gallery  to  representing  this  stage  of  museum- 
development.  The  only  such  attempt  that  we  recall  in 
this  country  is  the  exhibit  of  Sloane's  fossils  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  This  and  other  suggestions 
by  Dr.  Murray  are  worth  the  attention  of  museum 
authorities.  An  excellent  index  will  render  the 
numerous  references  of  use  to  the  student,  while  the 
beautifully  printed  bibliography,  which  we  have  tested 
in  many  places  and  not  found  wanting,  is  a  work 
remarkable  not  only  because  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  compiled,  but  for  its  unique  character  and 
intrinsic  value. 

But  elaborated  though  it  be,  and  replete  with  mar- 
vellous erudition,  this  "  History  "  is  only  the  conven- 
tional address  writ  long.  As  a  relation  of  facts  it 
ventures  into  the  nineteenth  century  (naturally  spoken 
of  as  the  "present  century")  only  on  tip-toe,  barely 
glancing  at  museums  outside  Europe.  The  influence  of 
political  changes  on  the  development  of  museums  is  not 
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tinted  at  :  the  connexion  of  the  history  with  philan- 
hropy,  with  popular  education,  with  advancing  or 
nigrating  culture,  may  here  and  there  he  casually 
nentioned,  but  receives  no  philosophic  treatment. 
'The  Uses  of  Museums"  are  dismissed  in  a  final 
hapter  of  twenty-seven  pages,  full  of  wise  counsel,  but 
evcaling  neither  an  inside  knowledge  of  museum  work 
ior  a  broad  grasp  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Murray  recog- 
lises  that  the  methods  and  arrangements  of  museums 
ifty  years  hence  may  be  wholly  different  from  those  of 
o-day,  but  he  has  not  elucidated  the  principles  of 
•volution  or  used  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  past 
or  any  prognostic  of  the  future. 


NOVELS. 

'The  Confessions  of  an  Ambitious  Mother."    London  : 
Heinemann.    1905.    3s.  6d. 

These  Confessions  claim  to  be  something  of  a 
luman  document.  They  are  that,  but  not  in  the 
sense  their  penitent  intended.  She  probably  did  not 
have  the  social  successes  here  described,  but  assuredly 
she  desired  them  ;  and  it  is  the  frank  revelation  of 
vulgar  social  ambition,  typical  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  her  fellow-countrywomen,  which  gives  the  book 
a  value  to  the  social  pathologist.  It  might  more  fitly 
have  been  entitled  the  Complacencies  of  a  Mean  Mind, 
since  it  is  the  complacency,  the  serene  conviction  of 
:his  shrewd,  capable,  unscrupulous  woman  that  there 
:an  be  no  more  satisfying  ambitions  than  those  she 
:herishes  which  throw  a  real  illumination  on  the  type 
)f  character  she  represents.  The  study  of  such  a 
:haracter  in  fiction  would  be  intolerable  ;  it  has  not  a 
single  redeeming  vice  ;  shown  to  us  here  by  its  posses- 
sor it  does  not  attempt  redemption  ;  it  is  unashamedly, 
inaffectedly,  unsuspectingly  sordid.  Actuality  is  its  only 
jlea.  She  has  ambitions  for  her  children,  but  not  a 
jrain  of  love  ;  lies  as  a  mere  physical  necessity  ;  con- 
demns to  ruin  or  suicide  the  unknown  and  the  intimate 
.vith  equal  indifference  and  equal  stupidity.  Her  real 
md  very  considerable  acuteness  ends  in  certain  direc- 
:ions  in  an  incomprehensible  abyss.  She  wishes  she 
"could  have  another  life  in  which  to  feel  the  reality  of 
:onventional  living,  conventional  thinking",  yet  never 
suspects  that  she  is  the  conventionalist.  She  smiles  to 
:hink  that  in  a  certain  crisis  with  her  daughter  a 
novelist  would  be  sure  to  make  her  "  show  her  heart ". 
she  does  not  show  it,  because,  poor  thing,  she  has  no 
teart  to  show  ;  yet  she  offers  us  her  inhumanity  as  a 
:riticism  of  romance.  She  regards  the  recluse  as  "a 
discarded  building-stone  in  the  structure  of  civilisa- 
tion ",  by  which  name  she  dignifies  the  scum  of  pluto- 
:ratic  snobbery  through  which  she  struggles  to  breathe, 
rhe  book  might  be  regarded  as  items  of  fashionable 
ntelligence  arranged  as  the  Police  News  of  the 
'ecording  angel.  As  such  it  is  edifying  in  its  ignoble 
ivay,  because  it  makes  plain,  as  only  unconscious  con- 
ession  can,  the  feet  of  mire  and  iron  with  which  social 
imbition  treads  down  its  own  soul  in  the  strange 
:raving  to  raise  its  nose  higher.  "  I  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  the  world's  idea  of  fashionable  life."  That  is 
her  proud  justification  of  her  existence,  and  could  any- 
:hing  finer  be  invented  for  her  tomb?  But  she  might 
lave  engaged  someone  of  taste  to  revise  her  grossest 
'eferences  to  the  English  aristocracy — since  she  so 
vorships  their  regard — and  someone  of  knowledge  to 
correct  her  blunderings  with  titles  of  courtesy  and 
:lassical  mythology. 

'The   Seething   Pot."    By  George  A.  Birmingham 
London:  Arnold.    1905.  6s. 

If  Mr.  Birmingham  is  as  wise  as  he  is  witty  he  will 
:ake  good  care  that  his  real  name  is  not  revealed  to  the 
Tiembers  of  certain  circles  in  Ireland.  As  a  novel  "The 
seething  Pot "  has  many  obvious  faults,  but  as  a  study 
>f  political  and  social  conditions  it  is  brilliant.  The 
iero,  Sir  Gerald  Geoghegan,  is  the  son  of  a  man  whose 
story  is  really  that  of  Smith  O'Brien  :  he  comes  to 
Ireland  from  Australia  to  find  the  land-war  at  its 
leight,  and  is  denounced  by  a  Nationalist  orator  while 
stepping  out  of  the  train  that  brings  him  for  the  first 


time  to  the  home  of  his  family.  Hut  ilk'  persona! 
influence  of  one  John  O'Neill,  a  man  who  has  much  in 
common  with  Parnell,  enlists  Geoghegan  in  the  popular 
cause,  and  when  the  party  splits  the  young  baronet 
makes  a  futile  attempt  to  support  his  leader.  The 
novel  practically  ends  with  the  death  of  O'Neill,  deserted 
and  heart-broken.  Mr.  Birmingham  has  not  adhered 
too  closely  to  actual  events  :  his  O'Neill,  a  man  whose 
private  life  has  no  weak  point,  is  deposed  because  he 
decides  to  support  the  Liberal  opposition  pledged  to 
Home  Rule  whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  order 
the  Nationalist  party  to  maintain  in  office  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  which  is,  in  the  face  of  violent  attacks, 
undertaking  legislation  to  benefit  their  Church.  The 
majority  of  the  party  are  Catholics  before  Irishmen. 
Thus  the  situation  of  fifteen  years  ago  is  rather 
ingeniously  twisted,  although  O'Neill,  like  Parnell,  is 
able  to  taunt  his  enemies  with  their  subservience  to  an 
English  political  party.  Mr.  Birmingham  makes  good 
use  of  the  standing  problem  of  grazing-lands  in 
Connaught,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Land  Acts  is 
faulty.  The  book  is  of  real  value  as  a  review  of  Irish 
clericalism,  the  author  recognising  fully  the  spiritual 
earnestness  of  certain  priests  who  in  their  political 
capacity  countenance  very  crooked  dealings,  and  further 
acknowledging  that  some  of  the  anti-clerical  elements 
desire  to  upset  priestly  influence  because  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  moral  anarchy.  The  political  psychology  is 
relieved  by  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  by  some  daring 
sketches  of  living  people.  The  unhappy  experience  of 
an  Ulster  land-agent  imported  to  manage  a  Connaught 
estate  is  excellent  comedy  (perfectly  true  to  life),  while 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  Mr.  George  Moore's  friends  can 
read  the  book  without  amusement  or  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  admirers  without  dismay. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Brute."  By  Frances  Harrod 
(Frances  Forbes  -  Eobertson).  London  :  Methuen.. 
1905.  6s. 

There  seems  to  be  no  overwhelming  reason  for  laying 
the  scene  of  this  story  in  eighteenth-century  Wales. 
Mrs.  Harrod  has  not  quite  caught  the  manner  of  the 
period,  and  a  sprinkling  of  adverbs  like  "vastly" 
hardly  seasons  the  modern  flavour  of  the  dish.  For 
her  heroine  is  rather  a  headstrong  young  lady  of  to-day 
than  a  contemporary  of  Sophia  Weston,  and  to  watch 
her  in  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath  is  to  look  on  at  a 
modern  fancy-dress  ball,  conducted  with  spirit  yet 
never  entirely  convincing.  Younger  sons  occasionally 
loaf  on  the  ancestral  estates  and  sink  into  low  company 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  girls,  we  believe,  still 
fall  in  love  with  detrimentals.  They  were  probably 
more  unlikely  then  than  now  to  set  about  the  reclama- 
tion of  a  black  sheep  by  quartering  themselves  (with  a 
chaperon,  be  it  understood)  unexpectedly  in  his  sheep- 
fold.  However,  Mrs.  Harrod  writes  gracefully,  and  if 
she  wants  a  duel  or  two  to  lend  variety  to  her  story, 
she  is  justified  in  choosing  a  setting  which  will  admit 
such  incidents.  Her  Welsh  peasants  seem  to  us  to  be 
superfluous  and  not  very  lifelike,  but  do  not  count  for 
much  in  a  variation  on  the  Cymon  and  Iphigenia 
theme,  in  which  the  youth  is  reclaimed  not  only  from 
uncouthness  but  from  coarse  vices. 

"Gossip:  a  Novel."    By  Benjamin  Swift.  London: 
Duckworth.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  is  unfortunate  in  his  friends  if 
they  never  tell  him  gossip  more  worthy  of  repetition 
than  the  stuff  contained  in  his  latest  novel.  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  none  of  the  qualities  required  for  record- 
ing the  annals  of  a  country  neighbourhood  :  his  touch 
is  heavy,  his  determination  to  write  brilliantly  and 
unexpectedly  is  not  reinforced  by  the  gift  of  humour, 
and  he  fails  signally  to  catch  the  tone  of  a  district 
devoted  to  hunting.  He  is  not  at  ease  in  the  saddle, 
for  all  his  skilfully  worked  up  allusions  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  the  horse.  His  story  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  not  too  pleasant  theme  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman's  infatuation  for  a  boy,  while  the  plot 
turns  upon  the  problem  of  the  priority  birth  of  an 
elderly  lady's  twin  sons.  An  atmosphere  of  midwifery 
gains  no  fragrance  from  twenty  years'  keeping,  and 
Mr.  Swift  might  do  better  in  art  if  his  knowledge  of 
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science  were  less  painfully  exact.  Not  that  he  understands 
all  branches  of  science,  for  though  we  are  ready  to  credit 
him  with  any  amount  of  medical  knowledge  we  resent 
his  excursions  into  ornithology.  He  might  surely  have 
been  content  to  Americanise  his  style  without  trans- 
planting such  a  bird  as  the  whip-poor-will  into  a 
Southern  English  county. 

"  Hay  Fever."    By  Walter  Hemes  Pollock  and  Guy  C. 
Pollock.    London :  Longmans.    1905.    3s.  6d. 

Now  that  novelists  take  their  mission  so  seriously  an 
extravaganza  which  really  amuses  should  be  sure  of  a 
welcome.  "  Hay  Fever"  is  farce  of  the  frankest  kind  : 
a  respectable  stockbroker,  taking  an  overdose  of  an 
amateur's  prescription  for  the  cure  of  that  distressing 
complaint,  plunges  into  a  medley  of  absurd  adventures. 
Chance  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  professional 
wardrobe  of  a  fatuous  detective,  and  he  runs  riot,  the 
enraged  official  toiling  after  him  in  vain  while  his 
faithful  clerk  follows  at  the  tail  of  the  procession.  We 
need  not  enter  into  this  medley  of  burglaries  and 
motor-cars,  but  may  express  gratification  at  finding 
another  proof — for  Stevenson's  "Wrong  Box"  was 
written  a  long  time  ago — that  good  writing  counts  for 
as  much  in  a  burlesque  as  in  a  psychological  study. 


The  Siren's  Net." 
Unwin.  1905. 


By  Florence  Roosevelt.  London: 
6s. 


According  to  Miss  Roosevelt,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  her  statement  that  her  story  is  "  tran- 
scribed from  life  ",  a  fatal  snare  is  spread  for  those  who 
have  too  great  faith  in  the  power  of  their  own  voices, 
rather  than  in  that  of  the  "siren".  Betrayed  by  their 
vanity,  by  unscrupulous  teachers,  and  opera-agents,  they 
come  to  grief  on  the  rock  of  public  opinion  through  in- 
competence and  weakness,  and  even  when  genuinely 
gifted  may  be  overwhelmed  in  the  whirlpool  of  jealous 
competition  and  malicious  opposition.  Miss  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  have  written  a 
pamphlet  or  newspaper  article  than  a  novel  on  the 
subject  of  which  she  writes  with  evident  knowledge, 
though  by  the  way  it  is  strange  that  a  lady  so  well 
informed  in  musical  matters  should  spell  Lamoureux 
as  she  evidently  pronounces  it  "  Lamereux  ".  She  has 
not  the  gift  of  story-telling,  her  characters  lack  vitality 
and  reality,  and  the  plot  is  merely  a  series  of  somewhat 
uninteresting  incidents  of  student  life  strung  together. 
However  the  book  may  prove  useful  as  a  warning  to 
the  American  girl  who,  with  the  confidence  in  her  own 
powers  characteristic  of  the  nation,  comes  to  Europe 
in  the  hope  of  one  day  rivalling  Patti  or  Melba. 

u  The  King  from  Jaipur."     By  Frances  M.  Peard- 
London :  Smith,  Elder.    1904.  6s. 

With  nineteen  others  already  to  her  credit  the  author 
has  made  this,  her  twentieth  novel,  quite  a  readable 
story.  Work  turned  out  in  such  quantity  is  quite 
certain  to  want  distinction.  The  narrative  flows 
steadily  on  in  an  easy  style  to  its  conventional  ending. 
The  Indian  surroundings  are  correctly  drawn  and 
wisely  confined  to  the  European  aspect  of  canton- 
ment life,  with  as  few  native  lay  figures  as  might 
be.  The  theme  is  not  a  new  one — a  young  woman 
who  marries  in  a  hurry  a  man  really  too  good 
for  her  if  she  knew  it,  whom  she  treats  badly  and 
nearly  loses  before  she  finds  out  her  mistake.  The 
ring  from  Jaipur — a  charm  to  bring  back  errant  hearts, 
does  little  but  give  a  title  to  the  book.  The  story 
might  in  stronger  hands  have  been  better  worked  out 
without  it.  Indeed  if  the  author  would  concentrate 
herself  more  her  work  might  have  the  strength  which 
it  lacks. 

"Doctor  Silex."    By  J.  B.  Harris-Burland.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.    1905.  6s. 

A  millionaire  of  a  type  that  is  getting  to  be  almost 
too  common  (at  least  in  fiction),  a  beautiful  "  Prin- 
cess ",  a  Polar  expedition  on  a  huge  scale  and — to 
employ  a  cliche  such  as  Mr.  Harris-Burland  revels  in — 
that  expedition  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  these  are  some  of  the 
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Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  G.C.V.O., 
C.S.I. 


Tames  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Hampton  Hale,  Esq. 
Alex.  Lawrie,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 
Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 
Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.  M.G., 
C.B. 


Fire  Insurances  Granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium. 
Life  Department.  — Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

LARGE  BONUSES,  INCLUDING  INTERIM  BONUSES. 
POLICIES  WHOLE  WORLD  AND  INDISPUTABLE. 

SPECIAL  POLICIES  TO  COVER  DEATH  DUTIES. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents  and  Brokers  for  the 
Introduction  of  Business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  miy  be  had  on 
application  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

The  NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

Funds   over  £4,000,000.     Annual  Income  over  £700, 000.1 
New  Business,  1903-1904.  £2,664,000. 

No  Shareholders.       ...     Purely  Mutual,  j 

Premium  Rates 

10  per  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foreign  Offices. 

Children's  Endowments — 


A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme, 
premiums  ceasing  on  death  of  parent. 


'  A  Child's   Birthright  "  - 


Annuities — 

The  Association  is  THE    BEST    OFFICE  FOR  ANNUITIES. 

Return  generally  A  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices — in  some  cases  as 
much  as  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Large  Bonuses. 


Liberal  Conditions. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

76  and    77   CORNHILL,   LONDON,  E.C. 

Manager.— JOHN  G  BILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-JEI.000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000.000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured-one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter.  .  ,  . 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  ana  ou 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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PROGRESSIVE  &  IMPREGNABLE. 

These  two  words  sum  up  the  Methods 
and  Position  of 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

A  Mutual  Company  without  a  Single  Shareholder. 

ALL  PROFITS  GO  TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Our  Policies  are 
FREE  as  to  Occupation  and  Residence. 
GOVERNED  by  British  Law. 
PAYABLE  in  Sterling. 
SUBJECT  to  remission  of  Income  Tax. 
NOTED  for  simplicity  and  liberality. 


Write  for  Booklet  Number  308.  It  tells  all  about  the  20-payment 
Life  Policy. 

The  best  all  round  Contract  for  Single  or  Married  Men. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 
16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

CAPITAL  .  ~~.  ~.  '.  T~  .  £250,000 
ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  .  .  £1,815,507 
PAID   IN   CLAIMS    .       .       .      .  £3,126,375 

life  ~    .    r~  . 

FIRE  

ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY  . 

1, 2,  &  3  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

1810-1905. 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Without  Medical  Examination. 

New  Pamphlet, 
"  SECRETS    OF  SUCCESS,'" 

should  be  read  by  all  intending  Assurers. 


Pamplilel  and  Prospectus  post  free  on  application  to  the 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Established  1848. 
Annual  Income     -      -  £1,348,659. 
Assets      -      -      -      -  £9,014,532. 
Payments  under  Policies  £20,474,666. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Lifb  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS—  LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Offise. 
2  <C  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.   WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

The  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

and  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

Are  recognised  questions  of  individual  as  well  as  National  importance.  They  are 
being  solved  in  a  practical  way  under  the 

SPECIAL  PLANS  OF  HOUSE  PURCHASE, 
either  with  or  without  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance,  introduced  by  the 

BRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C.  Ltd- 

Over  1,600  Policy  and  Endowment  Certificate  Holders  have  been 
enabled  to  purchase  their  own  Homes  or  Shop  Premises. 

The  Authorised  Capital  of  the  Corporation  is  £100,000,  Subscribed  ^60,000, 
Paid  up  ^50,000.  Annual  Income  exceeds  £120,000.  Funds  exceed  a  Quarter 
of  a  Million. 

Chairman  :  Consulting  Actuary  : 

N.  W.  HUBBARD,  J.P.,  L.C.C.     |      F.  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

Prospectus  and  Press  Opinions  Post  Free. 
GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Apply  for  terms  to  H.  Horne,  Agency  Manager.   

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 
NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 

"  Excellent' bonuses  are  declared  by  the  Society,  which  is  in 
every  respect  i a  progressive  and  prosperous  institution. 

Daily  News. 

EIGHT-OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 
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things  that  lead  us  up  to — what  ?  To  the  Polar  island 
of  Asturnia  with  its  200,000  inhabitants,  all  of  them 
descended  from  a  handful  of  Normans  who  harried  by 
our  King-  Henry  I.  sought  refuge  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  icy  North.  Of  course  they 
had  penetrated  where  all  modern  expeditions  had 
failed,  had  established  a  kingdom,  and  continued  the 
customs  and  language  of  this  old  life  of  Normandy 
until — aided  by  an  earthquake  of  awful  extent — the 
Silex  Expedition  burst  into  their  silent  sea  and  brought 
explosive  shells  to  play  against  rock-hurling  mangonels. 
A  story  that  deals  with  wild  improbabilities  should  be 
set  forth  with  such  art  as  to  make  the  reader  believe  it 
for  the  time  being  as  a  record  of  facts.  To  such  a  pitch 
of  art  Mr.  Harris-Burland  has  not  yet  attained.  His 
story  will  be  liked  best  by  those  voracious  boy-readers 
who,  so  long  as  they  get  movement  and  fighting,  are 
prepared  to  swallow  anything. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Home  Life  in  France."     By  Miss  Betham-Edwards.    London  : 
Methuen.    1905.    7s.  6d.  net. 

All  who  are  interested  in  matters  French,  in  the  people,  their 
customs  and  domestic  life,  will  find  in  this  volume  abundant 
information  and  entertainment.  Miss  Betham-Edwards  makes 
no  ambitious  efforts  to  describe  and  expound  the  deeper  mat- 
ters of  French  politics  or  religion  or  to  dive  deep  into  national 
psychology  as  has  been  the  recent  fashion  in  most  books 
written  by  the  native  of  one  country  about  the  inhabitants 
of  another.  She  has  merely  written  very  pleasant  sketches 
of  the  everyday  aspects  of  French  society  of  the  classes 
which  have  become  familiar  to  her  by  long  residence  and 
intimate  acquaintance.  Smart  and  fast  sets  are  happily 
excluded.  French  eating  and  drinking,  dressing,  amuse- 
ments, family  life,  domestic  economies,  the  French  girl  as 
the  wife  in  prospect,  the  French  youth  as  prospective  hus- 
band, domestic  servants,  the  priest  and  the  pastor,  the  woman 
in  business,  and  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  pass  under  review 
and  furnish  much  matter  for  comparison  with  English  counter- 
parts or  contrasts.  Two  chapters  in  particular  will  be 
extremely  useful  to  English  readers  ;  one  on  the  somewhat 
obscure  institution,  since  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it, 
the  Family  Council,  whose  working  the  writer  explains  very 
clearly  ;  the  other  on  the  Civil  Code  and  Family  Life.  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  selects  matter  which  on  the  whole  may  be 
intended  more  for  women  than  for  men,  but  the  latter  will  not 
enjoy  it  the  less  on  that  account. 

"Betting-   and   Gambling."     Edited   by  B.  Seebohin  Rowntree. 
London :  Macmillan.    1905.    5s.  net. 

This  collection  of  essays  by  various  writers  on  what  is 
quite  justly  styled  "  a  national  evil  "  sets  out  what  is  already 
fairly  well  known  as  to  its  characteristics  and  extent  among 
almost  all  classes.  Perhaps  the  essay  on  "  The  Deluded 
Sportsman  "  by  a  Bookmaker  is  a  little  more  esoteric  than  the 
others  if  we  except  that  on  "  Gambling  among  Women "  which 
is  not  based  quite  so  soundly  on  such  a  wide  personal  expe- 
rience ;  but  few  would  doubt  that  betting  and  gambling  are 
increasing  amongst  women.  With  them  even  more  than  with 
men  it  is  a  reaction  against  their  monotonous  lives  and  they 
have  eagerly  accepted  the  facilities  the  bookies  have  put  in 
their  way.  Other  essays  are  "  The  Ethics  of  Gambling ;' 
"The  Extent  of  Gambling"  "Stock  Exchange  Gambling" 
"  Crime  and  Gambling"  "  Gambling  and  Citizenship"  "Exist- 
ing Legislation  "  and  " The  Repression  of  Gambling".  There 
are  also  appendices  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  Lord  Davey's  Bill  for  suppressing  street  gambling. 
As  regards  suppression  of  gambling  it  is  not  probable  that 
legislation  will  go  much  further  than  is  proposed  by  that  Bill. 
Otherwise  improvement  must  depend,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
cognate  vice  or  foolishness  of  drinking,  upon  the  growth  of 
better  sense  and  better  taste  ;  and  that  is  a  slow  growth  as 
the  case  of  drinking  shows.  As  Mr.  Rowntree  knows  well,  it  is 
easier  to  reveal  very  regrettable  phases  of  our  social  life  than 
to  remove  them,  and  the  gambling  spirit  is  almost  as  prevalent 
as  poverty.    But  as  a  study  the  book  is  very  good  reading. 

"Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light."    By  Charles  Emerson  Curry. 
Fart  I.    London :  Macmillan.    1905.    12s.  net. 

Dr.  Curry's  account  of  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light 
promises  to  be  very  useful  to  students  of  mathematical  physics, 
for  whom  no  English  book  of  exactly  similar  scope  is  at  pre- 
sent available.  The  mathematician  will  find  its  pages  at  once 
lucid  and  accurate.  This  first  part  deals  with  such  phenomena 
of  light  as  can  be  fully  explained  by  the  beautiful  theory  of 
Clerk  Maxwell,  whilst  the  second  part  is  to  treat  of  those  cases 
in  which  that  theory  has  hitherto  failed  to  yield  a  satisfactory 
explanation.    Light,  which  is  not  merely  the  most  beautiful  of 


natural  phenomena  but  our  chief  means  of  investigation,  fu 
nishes  many  interesting  problems  to  the  physicist  and  math 
matician.    It  was  long  believed  to  consist  of  material  partick 
emitted  from  luminous   bodies   like  projectiles.     But  wht 
Roemer  showed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  travelli 
with  a  speed  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  secon 
that  hypothesis  was  doomed — though  it  is  true  that  rece 
research  into  radio-activity  has  considerably  enlarged  our  vielJ 
of  the  speed  which  material  particles  can  assume.    The  wavjJ 
theory  of  light,  regarded  as  vibrations  in  an  hypothetical  etlu 
took  more  than  a  century  to  develop.    It  paved  the  way  f  1 
Clerk  Maxwell's  startling  discovery  of  the  electro-magnet 
theory  of  light  ;  and  this  received  a  late  but  satisfactory  coil 
firmation  from  the  experiments  of  Herz,  who  proved  in  tj§ 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  electrical  wavl 
were  propagated  with  the  same  speed  and  under  the  same  lav] 
as  those  of  light,  differing  from  them  only  in  wave-length.  I 
is  the  mathematical  explanation  of  this  fact  which  Dr.  Curl 
undertakes  to  set  forth,  starting  with  the  fundamental  equatioj 
by  which  Maxwell  defined  the  properties  of  the  ether.  Maxweljj 
theory  is  still  inadequate  to  account  completely  for  all  t 
observed  facts,  but  this  only  shows  that  there  is  yet  mul 
work  to  do  in  extending  it.    Dr.  Curry's  second  part  will  1 
awaited  with  interest  by  all  who  value  his  contributions  to  t 
study  of  physics. 

"  Italian  Gems."    Vol.  I,    Francesca  da  Rimini,  by  Silvio  Pellk 
Vol.  III.     "  The  Sacred  Hymns  and  Napoleonic  Ode,"  l| 
Alessandra  Manzoni.    Both  translated  with  Notes  and  Intii 
ductions    by    the    Rev.   Joel    Foote   Bingham.  LondoM 
Frowde.    1905  and  1904.    8s.  and  12s.  net. 

Pellico's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  (published  in  1814)  is  del 
to  this  generation  as  a  tragedy  of  human  interest,  deal 
tame,  dull,  fiat,  even  though  it  once  encountered  the  applauil 
of  Alfieri,  Leopardi,  Foscolo  and  Byron.  It  is  writ  in  choijl 
poetical  Italian,  and  as  such  has  its  uses  as  an  exercise — noi 
too  exhilarating — for  the  struggling  student  of  the  Tusdil 
tongue.  But  we  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Bingham  shoui  i 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  put  it  into  English  blank  verse  :  \]| 
have  nothing  with  this  rendering.  Manzoni's  "  Inni  SacrfJ 
and  "  Cinque  Maggio "  still  live  and  will  live  for  ever,  a 
would  be  hard  to  pitch  upon  Italian  poetry  more  impossibly 
to  render  into  English,  and  we  regret  we  must  confess  that  Mi 
Bingham's  verse  does  but  make  a  mock  of  Manzoni,  and  oftcj 
falls  below  the  level  of  doggerel.  Yet  he  has  the  hardihood  1 
quote  Rossetti  :  "The  only  true  motive  for  putting  poetry  into, 
fresh  language  must  be  to  endow  a  fresh  nation,  as  far  ;| 
possible,  with  one  more  possession  of  beauty  ".  Assuredly  M 
Bingham  has  not  endowed  the  English  nation  with  any  oth'i 
such  possession  :  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  what  the  vel 
diet  will  be  in  his  native  America. . 

"  In  Defence  of  a  King."     By  H.  S.  Wheatly  Crowe.  Ne? 
Edition.    Liverpool:  Howell.    1904.    Is.  net. 

"Sir",  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  "the  gentleman  hji 
good  principles".  We  cannot,  however,  imagine  how  he  can 
to  think  that  this  naive  and  boyish  little  book  would  add  an';' 
thing  to  the  Caroline  Apologia.  Apparently  fecit  indignat 
librum.  But  Mr.  Crowe  (we  are  not  certain  of  his  rank  in  til 
army)  should  have  written  it  for  private  circulation.  When  tr, 
12-inch  guns  are  pounding  at  one  another,  bows  and  arrow) 
or  other  such  small  artillery,  are  of  little  use  in  the  battl 
Still  his  devotion  to  the  dolorous  King  is  touching.  He  right! 
points  out  the  appallingly  troublesome  situation  which  w* 
awaiting  Charles  on  his  accession.  Also  that  episcopacy  an 
the  militia  were  the  Hougoumont  of  that  great  struggle.  Aboi 
neither  could  the  King  have  given  way  without  ceasing  to  be 
King  or  a  man  of  principle.  It  was  not  merely  that  bishop 
were  better  administrators  of  the  Church  than  buff-coats  ;  the 
were  its  divinely  commissioned  rulers.  As  for  the  militi; 
might  it  not  be  granted,  asked  the  commissioners,  for  a  timj 
to  Parliament  ?  "  No,  by  God  ",  replied  Charles,  "  not  for  a 
hour  !  You  have  asked  that  of  me  which  was  never  asked  of 
king,  and  with  which  I  would  not  trust  my  wife  and  children' 
O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

"  The  Classics  and  Modern  Training."  By  S.  G.  Ashmore.  London 
Putnam.    1905.    5s.  net. 

This  little  volume  of  addresses  is  a  plea  for  the  classics  i 
modern  education  ;  and  the  greater  part  is  concerned  with  th 
defence  of  Greek  as  the  language  in  most  danger.  Mr.  Asl' 
more's  attitude  is  philosophic  rather  than  polemic,  and  h 
makes  very  plain,  though  without  much  originality  of  idea  0 
expression,  the  grounds  on  which  Latin  and  Greek — whic 
attain  the  height  of  concrete  expression— excel  any  later  lan 
guages.  We  like  best  his  plea  for  the  study  of  archasolog) 
He  touches  here  on  the  chief  deficiency  in  the  Oxford  an> 
Cambridge  schools. 

j  "  Monarch   the   Big  Bear."    By  E.  Thompson   Eeton.  London 
Constable.    1905.  5s. 
Mr.  Thompson  Seton  improves.    This  "historical  novel  c 
Bear  life "  is  free  from  the  sentiment  and  preciosities  tha 
appear  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  author's  work.    The  tal 
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does  not  pretend  to  be  a  greater  thiny  than  it  is  ;  and  would  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  boys  who  found  some  of  the  earlier  books 
to  be  rather  what  they  ought  to  like  to  read  than  what  their 
unprejudiced  judgment  would  select.  I5ut  for  the  marginal 
jutlines  the  illustrations  would  be  good. 

"  Classical    Echoes    in    Tennyson."     By   Wilfrid    P.  Mustard. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    1905.  5s.net. 

The  Professor  of  Latin  at  Columbia  University  anticipates, 
ind  would  discount,  criticism  unfavourable  to  yet  another  list 
)f  classical  echoes  in  Tennyson.  He  admits  that  in  the  past 
:he  thing  was  overdone  but  urges  in  his  preface  that  to-day 
here  is  on  the  other  hand  too  much  sneering  at  "hunters 
ifter  remote  resemblances  and  far-fetched  analogies  ". 


Sun-Babies." 
68.  net. 


By  Cornelia  Sorabji.    London:  Murray. 


1905. 


By  way  of  impartial  test  we  submitted  this  volume  to  two 
ady  critics  aged  twelve,  deeply  read  in  the  literature  of 
Children's  books.  It  was  returned  With  the  verdict  that  it  was 
00  like  a  geography  lesson.  From  this  judgment  we  wholly 
iissent.  It  may  be  said  of  the  stories  that  they  follow  the 
nethod  and  manner  made  popular  by  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Steel  : 
)Ut  the  matter  has  much  that  is  original  and  a  good  deal  that 
s  altogether  delightful,  albeit  the  language  is  somewhat 
dealised  for  such  speakers.  We  should  be  grateful  to  Miss 
Jorabji  for  this  glimpse  of  Indian  child-life. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  678. 


The  Largest  Stock  of 
Genuine  Antiques  in  London 

GILL  &  REIGATE 

Ltd. 

73, 11 11,  79,  81,  83  ft  85  Oxfdlll  Street, 

8  &  7  Dean  Street,  imui  W. 


Telephone:  4153  Gerrard. 


Telegrams :  Requlrable,  London. 


Anyone  interested  in  Furniture — beautiful  Furni- 
ture, Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c,  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


< 


Departments : 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture* 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art  Treasures 

By  J.  H.  GILL  and 
Will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 


.     A  Guidb  to  the  Collector 
•         of  Genuine  Antiques. 
W.  WEDGWOOD, 
of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 


CAUTION. 

T  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ASK  for  the  "  No.  4  "  EAU  OE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  under  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

mi,      n     .      _      1    The  Public  are  warned 


against  many  spurious 
imitations  under  the 
name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  — ■  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Ji'ilichs 
/)"  Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
.1ULICHS  PLATZ 
No.  4  alone  warrants 
enuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  35s.  per  Bottle. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA,  Julichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/rh. 

Purveyor  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 
Wholesale  Agents  :  Fickus,  Courtenay  S;  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.C. 


To  H.M.  the  King. 


"special" 


RED  SEAL.) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 

EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sent  Carriage  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


8arr§  Seeds 

for  Flower  Kitchen  Garden 

of  Finest  Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE  SOWING. 
Barr's  "  Oovent  Carden  »  Primulas — Choicest  strain,  flowers  large  and  of  fine 

form  and  substance,  colours  brilliant  and  well  defined.    In  mixture  o"  separate 

colours.    Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
Barr's  Prize  Strain  Cinerarias — A  very  select  strain,  with  broad,  well-formed 

petals,  brilliant  and  delicate  colours.    Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  35.  od. 
Barr's  "First  Prize"  Calceolaria — A  magnificent  strain,  saved  from  the  finest 

selected  flowers  and  richest  colours.    Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Barr's  "  Covent  Carden"  Blood-Red  Wallflower  Finest  selected  strain,  the 

best  dark  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.     Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
Barr's  "  Covent  Carden  "  Colder!  Wallflower  Finest  selected  strain,  the  best 

yellow  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.    Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Vegetables 

and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  with  many  useful 

hints  on  culture,  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR    &,  SONS, 

11,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

NAVAL,  SHIPPING,  AND  FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION,  EARL'S  COURT. 
Open  12  noon  to  11  p.m.    Admission  is.    Season  Tickets,  10s.  6d. 
Naval  Construction,  Armaments,  Shipping,  and  Fisheries. 
NELSON'S  Centenary  Relics  and  of  all  Naval  Events 
from  the  i^th  to  20th  Century. 
FISHING  VILLAGE.  MODEL  OF  "  VICTORY." 

GRAND  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  CONCERTS. 
Go  on  Board  the  full-size  Cruiser. 
Real  Batteries  of  4'7  guns,  Hotchkissand  Maxims. 
The  Cruiser  is  manned  by  a  crew  of  150  Handy-men. 
Go  on  Board  and  visit  the  Mediterranean  Ports. 
Professor  Fleischer's  Trafalgar  and  Death  of  Nelson.     West's  "  Our  Navy." 
Captive   Flying  Machine.     Fairy  Grotto.      Great  Canadian   Indian  Village. 
Voyage  in  a  Submarine.    Famous  Sea  Fights,    'lillikum  Canoe,  and  a  myriad 
other  attractions. 
EXQUISITE    ILLUMINATED  GARDENS. 
FISH    RESTAURANT    IN    QUEENS  COURT. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

182    1  10  4 

o  14    1    o  15  2 

..071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  le  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 


FREE  OPINIONS. 

By  MARIE  CORELLI. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  This  book  will,  like  others  that  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen,  prove  a  great  popular  success." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Each  chapter  is  a  vigorous,  breezy  onslaught  on  some 
acknowledged  social  evil." — Graphic. 

"  Miss  Corelli  has  given  utterance  to  many  things  that  needed 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  gain  attention." — 
Claudius  Clear,  in  the  British  Weekly. 


THE    JAPANESE    SPIRIT.      By  Okakura 

Yoshisaburo.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  Meredith.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Its  author  has  mastered  not  only  our  language,  but  our  modes  of  thought,  so 
thoroughly  that  in  his  pages,  as  Mr.  George  Meredith  observes,  '  we  get  nearer  to 
the  secret  of  this  singular  race  than  we  have  had  the  chance  of  doing  before.' " 

Times. 

"  He  makes  the  genius  of  his  people  real  and  living  to  us  as  a  character  in  a 
great  work  of  fiction." — Speaker. 

THE  FIRST  ROMANOVS  (1613-1725).  A 

History  of  Muscovite  Civilisation  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Russia  under  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  Forerunners.  By  R.  Nishet  Bain,  Author  of  "  The  Pupils 
of  Peter  the  Great,"  "  Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,"  &c.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE    FAR    EASTERN   TROPICS:  Studies 

in  the  Administration  of  Tropical  Dependencies.  By  Allevne  Ireland. 
With  a  Coloured  Map.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net.  [Shortly. 

THE  CITIZEN  :  A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the 

Government.  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Harvard  University  and  Dean  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  viii+346.    6s.  net.  [Shortly. 

JOHN    GRAHAM    OF  CLAVERHOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE,  1648-1689.    By  C.  Sanford  Terry,  M.A. 

Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  this  book  promises  to  be 
the  definitive  biography  of  a  man  whose  character  has  been  traduced  by  '  prejudice 
founded  upon  wilful  neglect  of  evidence.'" — Morning  Post. 

THE  KING  IN  EXILE  (CHARLES  II.).  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "  Rupert  Prince  Palatine."  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
15s.  net. 

"  Her  fearlessness,  and  her  accuracy  of  detail,  are  in  themselves  of  infinite  value  ; 
her  narrative  is  founded  not  upon  conjecture,  but  upon  the  passages  which  she 
c.uetes  ;  her  characterisation  appears  to  us  thoroughly  just." — Athenaum. 

CATHERINE    DE'   MEDICI    AND  THE 

FRENCH   REFORMATION.     By  Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  "  Women 
and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,'  "The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes," 
&c.    Demy  Svo.    With  12  Illustrations.  15s.net. 
"Miss  Edith  Sichel  has  done  a  fine  and  distinguished  piece  of  work.    She  has 
written  a  brilliant  and  a  scholarly  book  ;  a  book  it  is  both  tempting  and  difficult  to 
overpraise.    For  Miss  Sichel  is  gifted  with  much  of  the  rare  projective  vision  of  the 
born  historian." — Times. 

A    REGISTER    OF    NATIONAL  BIBLIO- 

CRAPHV.   By  W.  P.  Courtney.  2vols.demy8vo.31s.6d.net. 
"  A  veritable  mine  of  usefulness  to  the  student  and  the  author.    Now  and  in  the 
future  their  thanks  will  go  forth  to  Mr.  Courtney,  alike  for  undertaking  a  work 
which  was  needed  and  for  the  quality  of  his  workmanship."— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  MUHAMMAD.  Arranged 

by  A.  L.  Suhrawardy.    i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

[Uniform  with  the  "  Ingersoll  Lectures.1* 


Recent  Six-Shilling  Novels* 

JORN  UHL     By  Gustav  Frenssen.     The  most 

poplar  German  Novel  of  modern  times. 
"A  fine  novel  .  .  .  the  whole  is  mingled  with  a  strain  of  poetry  strangely  fascinat- 
ing and  characteristic,  for  the  author  is  no  cold  realist,  and  his  imagination  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  his  powers  of  observation.    His  insight  into  human  character,  too, 
is  marvellously  keen.  ' — Athenaum. 

CRITTENDEN.     By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "The 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 
"  Fresh,  wholesome,  and  charming,  ....  characters  excellently  drawn,  .  .  .  . 
will  add  to  an  already  brilliant  reputation."  —Speaker. 

THE  STEPPING  STONE.    By  Helen  Hester 

Colvill,  Author  of  "Our  Wills  and  Fates,"  "  Mr.  Bryant's  Mistake," &c. 
"  It  is  a  book  which  pleases  and  detains  the  reader  throughout,  both  for  the 
thought  put  into  it  and  its  simple,  but  effective  writing." — Timet. 

IN   SEARCH    OF   THE  UNKNOWN.  By 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Paradise,"  "  Cardigan,"  &c. 
"Delightful  and  highly  to  be  recommended." — Westminster  Gazette. 

A  ROUGH  REFORMER.   By  Ernest  Glanville, 

Author  of  "  The  Kloof  Bride,"  &c. 
"A  story  of  absorbing  interest,  touching  life  at  many  point*,  and  told  with  equal 
vigour  and  feeling."— Academy. 


Please  write  for  Complete  Catalogue  and  Announcement  List  and  Prospectuses  of 
all  New  Books. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.  W. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Nuremberg  and  its  Art  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ( Dr.  P.  J. 
Ree.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  H.  Palmer).  Grevcl, 
4^.  net. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  1905.  Chatto  and  Windus.  35-. 
Biography 

Bret  Harte  (Henry  W.  Boynton).    Heinemann.    is.  6d.  net. 
Napoleon  :  the  First  Phase  (Oscar  Browning).    Lane.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Robert  Adam,  Artist  and  Architect :  his  Works  and  his  System  (Perc) 

Fitzgerald).    Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Memories  of  Life  at  Oxford  and  Experiences  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 

Germany,  Spain,  Sec.  (Frederick  Meyrick).    Murray.    12s.  net.  1 

Classics 

A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Annotation,  being  Scholia  Aristophanica. 
Vol.  III.  (William  G.  Rutherford).    Macmillan.    25^.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Friendships  of  Veronica  (Thomas  Cobb).    Alston  Rivers.  6.r. 
Dorothy  Tuke :  a  Story  of  the  Sea  (Edmund  Downey).    Hurst  anc 
Blackett.  6^. 

The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot  (Dorothea  Deakin)  ;  The  Missing  Elizabetr 
(Adeline  Sergeant)  ;  Stingaree  (E.  W.  Ilornung)  ;  Don  Tarquinc 
(Fr.  Rolfe).    Chatto  and  Windus.    6.r.  each. 

History 

The  Coming  Power :   a  Contemporary  History  of  the  Far  East, 

1898-1905  (Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy).  Hodderand  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Trade  Policy  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  since  i860  (Car 

Johannes  Fuchs.    Translated  by  Constance  H.  M.  Archibald). 

Macmillan.    Js.  6d.  net. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  (II.  L.  Brrekstad).! 

Nutt. 

Fighting  Instructions,   1530-1S16  (Edited   by  Julian   S.  Corbett). 

Navy  Records  Society. 
Great  American  Explorers:  Hernando  de  Soto  (2  vols.),  Js.  6d.  :il 

Lewis  and  Clark  (3  vols.),  iar.  6d.    David  Nutt. 
The  First   Romanovs,    1613-1725   (R.    Nisbet   Bain).  Constable. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Education  (Herbert  Spencer.    Forty-sixth  Thousand  of  the  cheag 

Edition).    Williams  and  Norgate.    2s.  6d. 
Anna  Karenin  (Tolstoy.    3  vols.     Edited  and  Translated  by  Leql 

Wiener).    Dent.    10s.  6d.  net. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens)  ;  Life  of  Goldsmith  (Washington 

Irving)  ;  The  Beauties  of  Sterne  ;   Peg  Wofhngton  (Charlee 

Reade).    Library  Press.    6d.  net  each. 
The  Three-Cornered  Hat  (D.  Pedro  d'Alarcon.     Translated  from 

the  Spanish  by  Lady  Goodenough).    Nutt.    2s.  6d. 
Sesame  and  Lilies  (John  Ruskin).    George  Allen,    is.  net. 
The  Flying  Lesson,  &c.  (From  Petrarch  by  Agnes  Tobin).  Heine- 
mann.   Js.  6d.  net. 
Willobie  His  Avisa  (with  an  Essay  towards  its  Interpretation  by 

Charles  Hughes).    Sherratt  and  Hughes.    10s.  net. 
Vanity    Fair    (Thackeray) ;    Waverley  (Scott)  ;    Pickwick  Papers 

(Dickens).    Macmillan.    2s.  net  each. 
Venetia  (Lord  Beaconsfield).    Lane.    is.  6d.  net. 
The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  Charles; 

Kingsley  to  James  Thomson  (Edited  by   Alfred   H.  Miles).' 

Routledge.    is.  6d.  net. 

School  Books 

The  Arnold  Prose  Books  (Books  1-24).    Arnold.    2d.  each. 
Voyage  aux  Pyrenees  (H.  Taine.    Edited  by  William  Robertson).' 

Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    2s.  6d. 
A  Biographical   History  Reader  (arranged  by  Beatrice  A.  Lees).1 

Black.    2s.  6d. 

Prescott's  History  of  Mexico ;  Prescott's  History  of  Peru  (A.  S. 
Lamprey).    Horace  Marshall,    is.  T,d.  each. 

Travel 

Gubbio  Past  and  Present  (Laura  McCracken).    Nutt.    $s.  net. 
Sunny  Egypt  (George  Vincent).    Ipswich  :  Smiths,  Suitall  Press. 

Verse 

More  Cricket  Songs  (Norman  Gale).    Alston  Rivers.    2s.  net. 
Sonnets  and  Songs  (Archibald  T.  Strong).    Blackwood.    $s.  net. 
An  Autumn  Romance  (Alice  Maddock) ;  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen 

and  Riders  to  the  Sea  (J.  M.  Synge).    Mathews.    is.  net  each. 
Peace  and  other  Poems  (Arthur  Christopher  Benson).    John  Lane. 

Ss-  net- 

Carthusian  Memories  and  other  Verses  of  Leisure  (William  Ilaig 
Brown).    Longmans.    5^.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Country  Gentleman's  Estate  Book,  The,  1905  (Edited  and  compiled 

by  William  Broomhall).    Country  Gentlemen's  Association. 
Foreign  Traders'  Correspondence   Handbook,  The  (James  Graham 

and  George  A.  S.  Oliver).    Macmillan.    2s-  6<f". 
Garden  of  Eden,  A :  Kempton  Park  once  upon  a  Time  (Edith  A. 

Barnett).    Constable.    5-r.  net. 
Naturalism  in  England  (George  Brandes).    Heinemann.    I2J-.  net. 
Tlaying  Cards  and  Gaming,  A  Bibliography  of  Works  in  English  on 

(Compiled  by  Frederic  Jessel).    Longmans.  12s.6d.net. 
Technical  Education  in  Evening  Schools  (Clarence  H.  Creasey). 

Sonnenschein.    3*.  6d.  net. 
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3LACKIE  &  SON'S  List 

THE  LATEST  BOOK  ON  "BRIDGE." 

\  BOOK   OF  BRIDGE. 

By  PONTIFEX. 

inted  in  red  and  black,  in  soft  leather  cover,  gilt  edges,  400  pages, 
5s.  net. 

This  little  book  forms  a  complete  guide  to  Bridge,  embracing  a 

neral  description  of  the  game  ;  a  working  theory  of  the  Declaration 
No  Trumps  founded  upon  analysis  and  detailed  experiment  ;  hints 
to  the  play  of  the  cards  both  by  the  dealer  and  by  his  adversaries  ; 

statement  of  the  recognised  leads  ;  and  a  code  of  the  newly-revised 

iws  of  Bridge. 

A  New  and  important  Work  on  Japan. 

DAI  NIPPON: 

rUIE    ZBIRITVLIIET    OIF1    THE  EAST. 
A  Study  in  National  Evolution. 

By  Dr.  HENRY  DYER.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

'An  intelligent  description  of  some  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  political 

i  economic  conditions  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  as  it  now  is."—  Times. 

'  The  many  topics  on  which  Dr.  Dyer  learnedly  discourses.    We  recommend 

iryone  who  desires  to  gain  a  just  view  of  the  present  position  and  future  prospects 

japan  to  read  his  most  instructive    and   interesting  work."— Academy  and 

teratitre. 

*  First  large  edition  nearly  exhausted.    Second  Edition  in  the  press. 


DANTE  AND  VIRGIL. 

By  H.  M.  BEATTY,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Dante  Society. 
Limp  leather,  gilt  top,  size  6£  in.  by  3!  in.,  2s.  6d. 

'  Beautifully  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  a  red  morocco  cover,  this  booklet  is  as 
asant  to  handle  as  to  read,  and  is  worthy  in  every  respect  of  its  fascinating,  if 
Gcult  subject."—  Glatgoiv  Herald. 


HE  RED-LETTER  LIBRARY. 

A  SERIES  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Limp  leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net.  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  net. 
Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  have  much  pleasure  in  announc- 
5  that  they  have  made  a  number  of  important  additions  to  the  Red- 

ittep  Library. 

ORD  TENNYSON.    In  Memoriam.  In- 
troduction by  ALICE  MEYNELL. 

ORD  BYRON.    Select  Poems,  introduc- 
tion by  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

EORGE  HERBERT.   Select  Poems.  In- 
troduction by  his  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  ARMAGH. 

OSWELL.  Johnson's  Table  Talk.  (Selec- 

tions  from  the  Life  of  Johnson.)  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  A. 
LEWIS  BETTANY. 

.  T.  COLERIDGE.    Select  Poems,  intro- 
duction by  Mrs.  MEYNELL. 

ULLIAM  CARLETON.    Select  Stories. 

With  an  Introduction  by  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

f.    M.     THACKERAY.  Roundabout 

Papers.   With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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THE  AUTHOR.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  production 
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and  delightful  surprises,  in 
which  the  unexpected  meets 
us  at  every  turn.  It  is 
boundless  in  extent  and  in- 
finite in  variety,  and,  un- 
like other  great  domains  of 
Science,  is  accessible  to  all 
who  can  spare  a  few 
moments  for  a  quiet  ramble 
within  its  frontiers.  In  such 
a  ramble  our  best  companion 
will  be  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study 
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interpreting  her  marvels  to 
others.  But  we  are  not  all 
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HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS 
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our  knowledge. 
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able Natural  Histories  before  the  English-speaking  public* 
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"  Well  illustrated  with  engravings  showing  n^t  only  the 
external  form,  but  in  many  instances  the  internal  anatomy 
and  structure  of  the  animals.  To  the  student  who  wishes 
to  get  some  really  useful  knowledge  of  the  science  of  zoo- 
logy the  work  will  prove  exceedingly  useful" 

Nature. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  reproaches  that  may  be  legiti- 
mately brought  against  our  present  methods  of  zoological 
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and  recording  minute  differences  between  closely  allied 
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reader  by  tne  beauty  of  its  coloured  plates  and  other  ilio> 

trations." 

The  Academy  and  Literature. 
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Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
("British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.''  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
.four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  410.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
Throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
-Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
S'ature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  E.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

[  Eeing  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
3est  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 

I  second  Edition,  revised,  re-arrar.ged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
S.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold.  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
i/alue.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
l;ilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
|rourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
I  n  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  rod. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  :  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
find  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
I  frustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
Vhite  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

j  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
d._H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
vith  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  13s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 


POSTMARKS, 

With  330  Illustration 
J.  H.  Daniels. 


LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  a.-.d  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  75.  iod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth.  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2s.  iod. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoey.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

HISTORY   OF  BRITISH. 

s  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  od. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar."    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

CPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Including  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  Cs.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  13s.,  by  post  13s.  4d. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  WORKS  OX  NATURAL  HISTORY,  SPORT,  &c, 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  EDWARD  BIDWELL,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  24,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  tbe  COLLEC- 
TION of  BOOKS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  SPURT,  &c,  the  property  of 
EDWARD  BIDWELL.  Esq.,  comprising  Booth's  Rough  Notes  on  Birds;  Buller's 
Birds  of  New  Zealand  ;  Bacon's  Annalls  of  Ipswiche :  Drummond's  Ancient 
Scottish  Weapons  ;  Harvie-Brown  and  Buckley's  Fauna  of  Scotland  ;  The  Ibis 
(complete  set);  Lathom's  Falconry;  Loid  Lilford's  Coloured  Figures  of  British 
Birds,  First  Edition,  and  Birds  of  Northamptonshire  ;  Macgillivray's  British  Birds: 
Martin's  Thetford,  with  extra  illustrations ;  also  County  Natural  Histories, 
Transactions  of  Natural  History  Societies,  Pamphlets,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.         Catalogues  may  be  had.  • 

A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  BY  OR  RELATING  TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  May  25,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  a  valuable  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  by  or  relating  to 
Shakespeare,  his  works,  times,  and  influence  on  subsequent  writers,  including  early- 
editions  of  his  plays  and  of  those  of  other  Elizabethan  authors — rare  feixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Century  books,  which  contain  direct  allusions  to  the 
poet— many  volumes  of  importance  which  are  known  to  have  been  used  by  the 
dramatist  in  the  compilation  of  his  plays,  and  others  which  show  parallel  passages. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE 
PHILBRICK,  K.C. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  29.  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  the  valuable  LIBRARY  of  His  Honour  JUDGE  PHILBRICK,  K.C. 
including  Specimens  of  the  Presses  of  Aldus,  Fyner,  John  of  Westphalia.  Jenson 
Schoeffer,  Valdarfer.  and  the  Elzevirs ;  Bindings  by  Roger  Payne,  Bozerian 
Padeloup,  Derome,  &c.  ;  Collection  of  Editions  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  Comoleti 
Angler,  the  Eikon  Basilike,  and  the  Works  of  La  Fontaine  ;  choice  French  Illus 
trated  Books,  also  valuable  Books  on  Art,  many  in  choice  Bindings,  Library 
Editions  of  Standard  Works,  including  Books  on  Napoleon,  Bateman's  Orchidaceae 
of  Mexico,  Ravenscroft's  Pinetum  Britannicum,  and  a  Coloured  Copy  of  Griffith's 
Palms  of  British  India  ;  the  Collection  of  Books  on  Philately. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
INSTITUTIONS 


FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Special  Articles  : 

OLD  SKETCHING  DAYS. 

By  W.  W.  Fenn. 

THE  SOCIAL  ROUND. 
FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE. 

By  the  City  Editor. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2<i.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  rdpandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  dtrang-eres,  nouvelle  se>ie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 
Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1905  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  giatiiit  stir  demande. 


EDUCATION. 


HTHE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

±  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  KOBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  Ex- 
amination, June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  £&7  (£99  for  the  first  year),  one 
of  £56,  four  or  more  of  £50,  and  four  or  more  of  ,£30  per  annum.  Council  Nomi- 
nations, value  £11  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 


s 


T.  EDWARD'S  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— Examina- 

tion  for  Entrance  Scholarships  (£6j  and  under),  May  24th  and  25th.  For 


particulars  and  prospectus  apply  to  the  Warden. 


TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbrid^e, 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  ba  held  on  June  6,  7  and  8, 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  >CHOLARSHlPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  :  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £20  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 

COUNTY   OF  LONDON 

EDUCATION  ACTS,  1870  TO  1903. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  post  of  a 
Principal  Assistant  in  the  Executive  Officer's  branch  of  the  Education  Department. 
The  officer  appointed  will  be  required  to  assist  the  Executive  Officer  in  the  work 
relating  to  higher  education,  especially  in  connection  with  secondary  education^ 
scholarships  and  the  training  of  teachers.  Candidates  must  have  had  a  University  or 
other  equivalent  training  ;  and  experience  in  connection  with  secondary  schools 
and  in  educational  administration  is  desirable.  The  salary  attached  to  the  position 
is  ^400  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £25  to  ,£600  per  annum. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  will  in  other  respects  be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  the 
Council's  service,  particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  the  form  of  application. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  fotm,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  London  County  Council,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at 
the  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.  The  applications  must  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  day  of  June,  1905,  addressed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  as  above,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
appointment. 


The  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 
nth  May,  1905. 


G.  L.  GOMME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 


PARIS :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA. 
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Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


HOME  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The  21st  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  hrld  in  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  S.W.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  THURSD  \Y, 
FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  May  24th,  2Stb,  26th,  and  27th.  ADMISSION,' 
ONE  SHILLING  every  day  after  Wednesday. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

APOLLO    THEATRE.      Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.     Tom   B.   Davis,  Lessee  and   Manaeer.      Mr.  Georgs 
Edwardes'  Season.       Every  Evening  at  8.15.       V.ERONIQUE.  Matinee 

every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3.  4/6 
(post-free).— HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON   EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,   GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
„  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  c0-'  '  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  18  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to  30th  April,  1905. 

Total  Yield  in  l'ine  GoM  from  all  sources  ..       ..  19, 241*399  oz. 

Total  Yield  in  Kine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..        8*67.:  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.  _    .  Cost  per  ton 

Cost-  milled. 

£     s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses — 

Mining  _  ..  ..  .£31,209  1  10 
Developing..       ..        5,o6o  14  4 

 36,269  16   a  o  16  4'i4' 

Milling  Expenses         ..       ..       ..        ..      7,169    49  03  2'770 

Cyaniding  Expenses     ..       ..       ..       ..     4,766  12   9  02  i'777 

General  Expenses         ..       ..       ..  3,182    53  01  5*209 

Head  Office  Expenses   ..       ..       ..  1,804  14  10  00  9*760 

53,192  13   9  13  1 1*657 

Working  Profit  27,689   29  o  12    5  739 

.£80,881  16   6  £1  16  5*396 

Cr.  Valnf  Va,ue  Per  ton 

Value*  milled. 
By  Gold  Account    £So,SSi  16   6  £1  16  5*396 

Dr. 

To  Net  Profit  .627,888   6  3 

Cr.  ~ 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £27,689    2  9 

Interest   199    3  6 

£27,888    6  3 

Note.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £2,353. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £2,233  os*  4d- 

LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to  30th  April,  1905. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   20,846*120025. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  G#id  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..         7*240  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

„    ,  Cost  per  Ton 

Dr.                                                                t-ost*  milled. 

£    s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses — 

Mining  ..  ..  ,£44,644  15  8 
Developing..  4,739    3  10 

 ■  49,383  19   6  o  17  1*820 

Milling  Expenses   6,136  iS  11  02  1*577 

Cyaniding  Expenses     ..       ..       ..       ..     5,320  14    8  01  10*176 

General  Expenses         ..       ..       ..       ..     3,418   30  01  2*246 

Head  Office  Expenses  1,682    45  00  7"on 

65,942   06  12  10*830 

Working  Profit  21,675    81  07    6  338 

£87,617    8    7  £1  10  5*168 

Cr.  ,  Value  per  ton 

Value*  milled. 
By  Gold  Account    .£87,617   87  £1  10  5*168 

Dr. 

To  Interest   £2,875    S  10 

Net  Profit  18,799  '9  3 

£21,675    8  1 

Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down         ..       ..       ..       ..  £21,675    8  1 

Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,672. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £3,644  5s.  2d. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  got  up,  of '  London  and  Environs.' " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 
"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."—  Times.  "  Particularly  good."  —Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly, 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Peninaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefnw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channnel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN'S. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s.    List  post  free. 
— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


NITRATE  PRODUCERS  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

THE  tenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Nitrate  Producers'  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  yesterday  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Lawthrr,  Latin  &  Co.,  the 
managers,  30  ltilliicr  Buildings,  E.C. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  I.atta, 
chairman  of  the  Company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  A.  Walker)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  :  I  regret  being  unable  to  report  the  slightest  improvement  in 
the  shipping  trade.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
things  are  to-day  woi  se  than  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  this  time 
last  year.  Undtr  such  circumstances,  we  feel  sure  you  will  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  profits  shown,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  We  are 
not  able  to  put  our  average  amount  10  reserve  lor  depreciation,  He,  but 
in  placing  £11,500  to  that  account  there  is  not  much  cause  for  coin- 
plaint.  In  reference  to  that  fund,  I  may  mention  that  nothing  has  ever 
been  drawn  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  <'XCeptional  repairs,  or  indeed  for 
repairs  of  any  kind,  the  steamers  having  at  all  times  been  maintained 
in  excellent  condition  out  of  revenue,  which  is  an  important  feature.  This  fund  has, 
therefore,  steadily  increased,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  the  'existence  of  the 
Company  no  less  than  £184,000  has  been  assigned  to  it.  This  is  practically  twice 
the  average  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  employed  by  the  Company  since  its 
inception,  an  achievement  which  must  give  you  confidence  in  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
your  investment.  Turning  to  the  figures,  there  is  one  item  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  explain,  and  that  is,  why  the  managers'_  percentage  on  profits  should  this 
year  be  higher  than  last  year,  the  Company  having  earned  no  more'profit.  A  very 
proper  question  to  ask.  It  is  accounted  (or  in  this  way.  Your  managers  from  the 
first  have  only  been  paid  commission  conditional  upon  each  voyage  showing 
a  profit  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  book  value  of  each  steamer.  This  year 
your  managers  have  earned  such  commission  011  all  but  two  voyages,  which  was  not 
the  case  last  year,  and  this  explains  the  difference.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  labour  troubles  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  ; 
indeed,  these  troubles  are  becoming  almost  chronic,  with  the  result  that  our  dis- 
bursement accounts  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  you  to  hear  that  since  we  sent  out  our  first  steamers 
"  Col.  J.  T.  North  "  and  "  Avery  Hill,"  in  1896,  our  disbursement  accounts  have 
just  doubled.  In  those  days  the  expenses  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
were  exceedingly  moderate,  but  if  they  go  on  increasing  at  the  present  ratio  these 
ports  look  like  becoming  amongst  the  most  expensive  in  the  world.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Chilian  Government  has  enacted  a  new  charge  for  lights,  which 
alone  swells  the  expenses  in  the  present  balance  sheet  to  the  extent  of  £700 — a 
most  excessive  and,  it  seems  to  me,  unjust  charge.  Such  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, coupled  with  the  reduced  freights  now  obtaining  both  outwards  and 
homewards,  would  make  profit  almost  impossible  but  for  the  exceptional 
facilities  we  have,  at  great  expense,  established  on  the  West  Coast 
whereby  quick  despatch  can  be  secured.  In  other  words,  our  profits  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  suitability  of  our  boats  for  this  particular  trade,  and  to  their 
being  quickly  turned  round.  Depression  has  been  so  severe,  and  the  unfortunate 
consequence  so  far-reaching,  that  I  feel  sure  it  will  take  many  years  to  get  the 
shipping  trade  back  on  to  the  lines  of  even  ten  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  a  long 
lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  a  general  improvement  will 
set  in  before  long.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  steamers  are  all  fully 
employed,  although  the  rates  of  freight  to-day  current  are  not  quite  so  good  as  at 
this  time  last  year  ;  but  by  constant  care  and  economy  it  will  be  our  earnest 
endeavour  to  meet  you  next  year,  in  any  case,  with  such  a  balance  as  will  enable  us 
to  continue  our  dividend,  and  also  to  give  some  attention  to  the  reserve  account  for 
depreciation,  &c.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  propose  "  That  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  7J  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  six  months,  free  of  income-tax,  be  paid  ; 
that  the  sum  of  £11,500  be  placed  to  the  reserve  account  for  depreciation,  &c.  ; 
and  that  the  sum  of  £1,062  15s.  iod.  be  carried  forward  to  next  year's  account." 

Colonel  Church  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Gilbert  G.  Blane  proposed  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  Gamble  North  and 
Thomas  S.  Short  as  directors  of  the  Company,  remarking  that  the  shareholders  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  directors  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  had 
carried  on  the  business  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lawther  seconded  this,  and  it  was  adopted,  Mr.  Short  making  a  brief 
acknowledgment  on  behalf  of  Mr.  North  and  himself. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens  proposed  "That  the  sum  of  £800  be  paid  to  the  directors 
for  their  services  during  the  year  terminating  on  30th  April,  free  of  income-tax." 

Colonel  Church  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 

It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  .£220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  '.NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

ApplyJMATRON, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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DEAN  &  SON'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DWIGHT  TILTON'S  NEW  ROMANCE.  . 

IWp  Cadp  CaugMcr 

A  Romance  of  Boston  Town  in  the  Days  of  the  Great  Siege. 
With  Ten  beautiful  Illustrations  in  Colours  by' Charles  H. 
Stevens.  Cloth  extra,  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  decorative  cover, 
6& 

Included  amongst  its  characters  aie  George  Washington,  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  Paul  Revere,  and  many 
others  who  fought  to  save  Boston  in  1775. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  HUMOUR. 

Susan  Om  ■  ana  her  Friend, 
mrs.  Catbrop. 

By  ANNE  WARNER.    Cloth,  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

In  a  Prefatory  Note  the  Author  says  : — "  The  first  four  chapters 
of  '  Susan  Clegg :  and  her  Friend,  Mrs.  Lathrop '  appeared  in  the 
Centtiry  Magazine  as  separate  stories  during  the  past  year.  They 
have  been  revised  and  partly  rewritten  for  book  publication,  and 
'The  Minister's  Vacation,'  never  before  printed,  has  been  added." 

This  volume  was  an  immediate  success  in  America,  and  the 
publishers  are  confident  that  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  English 
readers. 

Che  Fooiisfi  Dictionarp. 

By  GIDEON  WURDZ.    Illustrated  by  Wallace  Goldsmith. 

Cloth,  small  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Here  are  a  few  specimen  definitions: 

A  I  ^^^%IJ^%|_  ■  A  liquid,  good  for  preserving  almost  every- 

#%l«w\^n\^™  ■  thing  except  secrets. 

ATHI   ETC   •  A  dignified  bunch  of  muscles,  unable  to  split 

9%  I  11  kB  I  Ei   •  wood  or  sift  the  ashes. 

CHAMPAGNE  :  ™endstuff  that  makes  the  world  go 

IV1  I  N  E  ■     A  n0'e        tne  ground  owned  by  a  liar. 

"  Breezy  and  frivolous,"  says  the  Pali.  Mall  Gazettk. 
Order  from  your  Bookseller  or  Bookstall,  3s.  6 ci.  net. 


ROMANCES  FROM  WAGNER'S 
OPERAS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  how  ignorant  even  genuinely  musical 
people  are  of  the  plots  of  their  favourite  operas.  Ask  any  of  your 
Wagner-loving  friends  to  tell  you  the  story  of  "  Tannhauser," 
"  Lohengrin,"  not  to  speak  of  the  "  Ring,"  and  probably  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  details  of  the  plots  of 
these  operas,  even  when  they  are  familiar  with  every  note  of  the 
music.  Hence  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  works,  which  are  novelised 
versions  of  Wagner's  grand  plots,  and  of  permanent  value  to  English 
literature. 

ColKngrin. 

By  BERNARD  CAPES. 
Sacakdi. 

Ok  Valkpries. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.    Illustrated  by  T.  Noyes  Lewis. 

The  Times. — "A  thousand  times  more  likely  to  do  Wagner  service 
than  all  the  guide-books  and  key-books  in  the  world." 

Siegfried. 

By  S.  BARING-GOULD.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson. 
The  above  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  art  linen,  blocked 
in  silver  and  gold.    Large  post  8vo.  illustrated,  6s. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  LIST. 


{NEARLY  READY. 
Illustrated   by  Em  ilk  Schuller 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

"The  pioneers  in  their  own  particular  class."— Westminster  Gazette. 
"  The  old  Murrays  ..  ..still  keep  to  the  front  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  com- 
panions as  well  as  comely  and  charming  books."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Foreign  Handbooks, 

FRANCE.    Part  II.    Central  France,  Auvergne,  The  Cevennes, 

Burgundy,  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries,  the  French  Alps, 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  23  Maps  and  Plans.  18th  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

DENMARK  and  ICELAND.  6  Maps  and  Plans.  6th  Edition, 

7s.  6d. 

NORWAY.    13  Maps  and  Plans.    9th  Edition,  7s.  6d. 
SOUTH  GERMANY  and  AUSTRIA.    Part  I.  Wurtem- 

berg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  &c.  34  Maps  and  Plans.  15th  Edition, 
7s.  6d. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  and  AUSTRIA.     Part  II.  The 

Tirol,  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  the  Eastern  Alps.  7  Maps  and  Plans.  15th 
Edition,  6s. 

SWITZERLAND.    19th  Edition.    Remodelled  and  thoroughly 

Revised.    With  34  Maps  and  Plans,  664  pp.  (thin  paper),  crown  8vo.  ios. 

SPAIN.    In  2  Parts.    9th  Edition,  20s. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE.    34  Maps  and  Plans.  16th 

Edition,  ios. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  FLORENCE.    23  Maps  and  Plans. 

12th  Edition,  9s. 

ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.    94  Maps  and  Plans.  16th 

Edition,  ios. 

SOUTH  ITALY.   Part  I.    10  Maps  and  Plans.   9th  Edition,  6s. 

SOUTH  ITALY.     Part  II.    Sicily.    9  Maps  and  Plans.  9th 

Edition,  6s. 

GREECE.    7th  Edition.    38  Maps  and  Plans,  20s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE.    12  Maps  and  Plans,  7s.  6d. 
SYRIA  and  PALESTINE  (The  Holy  Land).    A  Revised 

Edition,  largely  Re-written.    26  Maps  and  Plans,  18s. 

ASIA  MINOR.    Transcaucasia,  Persia,  &c.    23  Maps,  1 8s. 
NEW  ZEALAND.    iS  Maps  and  Plans,  7s.  6d. 


London  :  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  180a  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


English  Handbooks. 

BERKS.    Entirely  Re-written.    With  5  Maps  and  Plans,  6s. 
BUCKS.    Revised  Edition.    2  Maps,  6s. 
CORNWALL.    7  Maps  and  Plans,    nth  Edition,  6s. 
DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and  STAFFORD. 

12  Maps  and  Plans.    3rd  Edition,  9s. 

DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.    5  Maps  and 

Plans,  ios. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.    3  Maps  and  Plans.    4th  Edition,  6s. 
HAMPSHIRE.    8  Maps  and  Plans.    5th  Edition,  6s. 
HERTS,  HUNTINGDON,  and  BEDS.     10  Maps  and 

Plans,  7s.  6d. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    Map.    5th  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
KENT.    7  Maps.    5th  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

The  LAKES  (WESTMORLAND  &  CUMBERLAND). 

5  Maps,  6s. 
LANCASHIRE.    Map,  6s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.  2nd  Edition,  Revised  and  largely  Re-written. 

Map  and  3  Plans,  7s.  6d. 

NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND.    4  Maps  and  Plans. 

2nd  Edition,  7s.  6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE.    13  Maps  and  Plans,  6s. 
SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.     8  Maps  and  Plans. 

3rd  Edition,  6s. 

SOMERSET.    8  Maps  and  Plans.    5th  Edition,  6s. 

SURREY.    6  Maps.    5th  Edition,  6s. 

SUSSEX.    7  Maps.    5th  Edition,  6s. 

NORTH  WALES.    5  Maps.    5th  Edition,  6s. 

SOUTH  WALES.    Map.    4th  Edition,  6s. 

WARWICKSHIRE.    10  Maps  and  Plans,  6s. 

WILTS  and  DORSET.    9  Maps  and  Plans.    5th  Edition,  6s. 

WORCESTER  and  HEREFORD.  5  Maps.  4th  Edition,  5s. 

YORKSHIRE.    Edited  by  John  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.  670 

pages.    28  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

IRELAND.    43  Maps  and  Plans.    6th  Edition,  9s. 
SCOTLAND.    53  Maps  and  Plans.    8th  Edition,    ios.  6d. 
ENGLAND  and  WALES.    Alphabetically  Arranged.  2nd 

Edition.    Map,  12s. 

Complete  List  of  English  and  Foreign  Handbooks,  wi{h  Specimen 
Map  and  Plan  gratis  on  application. 

TOURISTS'  CATALOGUE. 

Stanford's  Catalogue  of  Maps  and  Books  for  Tourists  post-free  on  application. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

.  Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


REGISTERED   AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  20  May,  1905. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Experts  on  political  or  parliamentary  pledges  remind 
us  of  expert-witnesses.  You  can  get  them  in  any  im- 
portant case  to  swear  the  exact  opposite  to  one  another. 
Fresh  evidence  of  this  well-known  fact  was  given  when 
Mr.  Soares  last  Monday  questioned  Mr.  Balfour  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference which  meets  next  year.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  his  experts  are  prepared  to  swear  that 
Mr.  Balfour  pledged  himself  not  to  allow  any  prefer- 
ential trading  proposals  to  be  put  to  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference next  year,  unless  in  the  meantime  there  had  been 
a  mandate  from  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Balfour  and  his 
experts  are  prepared  to  swear  that  they  made  no  such 
pledge.  The  whole  of  the  supporters  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  a  man  believe  there  was  this 
pledge,  the  whole  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Balfour 
believe  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  this  kind 
of  thing  which  makes  party  politics  so  difficult  at 
times  for  people  who  like  to  exercise  their  own  j'udg- 
ment.  Personally  we  believe  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  pledge  was  not 
made.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  for  the  Prime 
Minister  to  dictate  to  this  conference  whether  or  not  it 
should  discuss  the  question  of  closer  preferential  rela- 
tions. No  mandate  was  given  or  thought  of  when  the 
last  conference  met ;  and  yet  that  conference  discussed 
special  trading  terms. 

Considering  Mr.  Balfour's  replies  as  unsatisfactory, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  obtained  leave  to 
move  the  adjournment.  In  the  debate  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  precisely  the  proper  person  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  rose  to  reply  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  surely  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  reserved  himself  for  a  later  hour  to  wind  up  for 


the  Government.  Whereupon  the  Opposition  fell  into 
a  vehement  temper,  and  for  an  hour  by  loud  uproar 
prevented  Mr.  Lyttelton  speaking.  They  roared  like 
cross,  surfeited  children  for  Mr.  Balfour.  "  Scenes  " 
in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  made  overmuch  of. 
In  these  days  of  the  minute  reporting  of  each  catcall, 
real  or  imaginary,  they  get  on  the  public  nerve.  Some 
people  imagine  this  is  quite  a  new  phase  in  Parliament. 
They  have  not  read  much  of  the  history  of  Parliament 
and  party.  More  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
Mr.  Speaker  Norton,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  scene  in 
the  Commons,  exclaimed  "  Pray  gentlemen  be  orderly  ; 
you  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  other  House  " — in  allusion 
to  a  sort  of  riot  in  which  the  Peers  had  just  been  in- 
dulging. Nor  is  there  much  to  choose  between  the 
two  parties  in  this  matter  :  sometimes  the  Liberals,  at 
others  the  Tories,  have  been  the  chief  offenders  of  order. 
But  in  this  particulai  instance  it  is  rubbish  for  the 
Liberal  Leader  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  to 
blame.    The  discredit  attaches  to  the  Opposition. 

They  behaved  badly — they  know  it — they  admit  it, 
among  each  other,  even  to  their  opponents.  But  they 
will  not  admit  it  publicly — we  do  not  say  the  Conserva- 
tives would  if  they  were  in  the  same  position.  In  our 
view  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
ought  to  have  met  in  a  sensible,  friendly  way  when  the 
affair  was  over,  and  have  arranged  their  differences, 
and  come  to  a  decision  then  and  there  about  the  vote  of 
censure  which  is  to  be  moved  on  the  subject  of  the 
alleged  pledge-breaking.  Instead  of  which  they  scored 
freely  off  each  like  very  clever  schoolboys — Mr.  Balfour 
the  cleverer  and  the  one  having  the  whip  hand  too — in 
a  talking  match  on  Thursday.  The  arguments  or 
rather  the  scores  leave  us  cold.  In  the  end  Tuesday 
was  promised  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  practically  promised  that  the  Liberals 
will  behave — Mr.  Lyttelton  is  again  to  be  put  up  as 
first  speaker  for  the  Government !  Thus  the  Prime 
Minister  has  got  the  last  word  after  all. 

In  a  smaller  way  the  decencies  of  debate  were  quite 
as  little  regarded  in  the  discussion  of  the  Finance 
Bill  in  committee  on  Wednesday  afternoon  ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  owes  some  debt  to  Mr.  Dalziel  for 
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restoring  the  tone.  Mr.  Dillon  raised  the  question  of  the 
^30,000,000  contribution  of  the  Transvaal,  and  subse- 
quent members  girded  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  because  he 
too  was  afflicted  with  "the  mania  for  running  away 
whenever  awkward  questions  arose  ".  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain of  course  had  no  idea  that  the  point  was  to  be 
raised,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  sentiment  should 
have  been  cheered.  Happily  Mr.  Chamberlain  came 
into  the  House  immediately  after  the  vote  had  been 
taken,  and  Mr.  Dalziel  explained  the  episode  and  asked 
him  for  information.  His  reply  will  help  to  clear  the 
issue.  The  ^"30,000,000  is  still  regarded  as  an  asset 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  his  view  is  the  only  tenable 
one.  Until  the  debt  is  repudiated  it  will  be  an  entirely 
unjustifiable  insult  either  to  deny  the  honour  of  those 
who  made  the  promise  to  pay  or  to  urge  repudiation. 
All  depends  of  course  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  Liberal  Fede- 
ration meeting  at  Newcastle  was  careful  to  say  that  he 
was  not  there  to  propound  any  programme  whatever. 
He  remembers  the  other  Newcastle  programme  which 
came  to  such  grief.  And  yet  he  had  been  presented 
earlier  in  the  day  with  a  programme  proposing  to  upset 
the  Licensing  Act,  the  Education  Act,  to  transform 
the  land  laws,  to  reconstitute  the  House  of  Commons, 
payment  of  members  being  an  item,  to  deprive  the 
House  of  Lords  of  its  power  "  to  mutilate  or  reject 
legislative  measures ",  and  to  confer  on  women  the 
parliamentary  and  local  franchises.  He  informed  his 
hearers  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  begin  ;  but  hoped 
they  would  not  be  impatient  if  some  of  their  pet  projects 
had  to  be  postponed  "according  to  the  discretion  of 
those  who  guide  the  party  ".  He  was  anxious  for  an 
election,  but  at  the  same  time  wanted  the  Government 
to  go  on  "stumbling  and  blundering"  as  long  as 
possible.  We  oscillate  between  the  two  desires,  he  said. 
Just  so,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  oscillation 
when  the  Liberal  programme  has  to  be  taken  up. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  somebody  if  the  Sussex  electors  dare  to  treat  the 
new  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  they  treated  Mr. 
Loder  at  Brighton.  The  threat  has  been  brandished 
that  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  his  election  the  military 
members  of  the  House  will  go  down  to  Chichester  in  a 
body  to  help  him.  On  many  accounts  we  may  hope 
that  such  militancy,  such  a  drastic  invasion  of  Sussex, 
may  not  be  necessary.  It  is  some  time  since  the  seat 
was  seriously  opposed.  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  is  a 
good  candidate  and  the  machinery  is  not  likely  to  be 
quite  so  much  out  of  order  as  in  the  Brighton  division. 
The  accident  to  Sir  Savile  Crossleyhas  made  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  a  Junior  Whip  necessary,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  could  scarcely  have  found  a  better  suc- 
cessor. It  is  a  fortunate  accident,  such  as  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  accused  of  enjoying  in  undue  proportion, 
that  the  right  man  has  one  of  the  safest  constituencies. 

It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  M.P.  has  not  acted 
up  to  his  "pledge"  to  give  three  acres  and  a  cow  to 
any  man  in  his  constituency  who  could  farm  the  acres 
and  milk  the  cow.  It  is  not  his  "personal  honour" 
that  is  affected,  but  his  reputation  as  an  electioneer. 
It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  illustrate  the  fatuity 
of  the  three  acres  and  a  cow  policy — which  Lord 
Winchilsea  outlined  a  hundred  years  ago — by  this  plan. 
If  any  Unionist  candidate  nursing  an  agricultural 
constituency  wishes  to  repeat  Mr.  Halt's  promise 
seriously,  we  shall  be  glad  to  acquire  for  him  three  acres 
of  land  in  the  South  of  England,  on  the  receipt  from  him 
of  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas.    We  will  throw  in  the  cow. 

Turning  to  foreign  affairs,  the  Anglo-Afghan  treaty 
does  very  little  more  than  renew  and  affirm  in 
formal  terms  the  relations  established  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  late  Amir  Abdur  Rahman 
in  1880  when  he  was  recognised  as  ruler  of  Kabul. 
In  the  interchange  of  letters  which  then  took  place  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Amir  could  have  no  political  rela- 
tions with  any  foreign  Power  except  the  English — that 
if  any  other  Power  attempted  to  interfere  and  such 
interference  led  to  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  Kabul 
ruler,  the  British  Government  would  assist  him  in 
repelling  it,  provided  he  followed  the  advice  of  that 


Government  in  regard  to  his  external  relations.  The 
position  thus  defined  remained  unchanged  during  Abdur 
Rahman's  lifetime,  and  has  been  practically  observed 
by  his  successor. 

Though  these  engagements  are  simply  reaffirmed 
in  the  new  treaty,  an  alteration  of  some  significance 
in  the  style  and  title  of  the  Amir  has  been  intro- 
duced. He  is  now  described  not  as  the  Amir,  but  as 
"  His  Majesty  the  Independent  King  of  the  State  of 
Afghanistan  and  its  Dependencies ",  while  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Amir  precedes  that  of  the  British  repre- 
sentative. Details  of  this  nature  often  mean  much  in 
Oriental  diplomacy.  This  may  foreshadow  a  renewal 
of  Abdur  Rahman's  claim  to  be  represented  by  an  envoy 
in  London  instead  of  communicating  with  or  through 
the  Indian  Government.  He  has  impressed  on  his 
successors  that  they  should  secure  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  Courts  of  all  Great  Powers  and  to 
receive  their  representatives  at  Kabul. 

Though  the  treaty  merely  declares  what  the  present 
Amir  has  always  been  ready  to  affirm,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  despatch  of  a  Mission, 
independently  of  other  results,  was  therefore  super- 
fluous. Engagements  of  this  sort  with  an  autocratic 
ruler  are  largely  of  a  personal  nature  and  can  be  dis- 
owned unless  formally  renewed.  In  fact  the  grant  of 
a  subsidy  to  Abdur  Rahman  was  described  as  an  offer 
to  his  Highness  personally,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  his  successor  has  allowed  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  accumulate  till  the  rest  of  the  engagements 
were  formally  repeated.  It  is  safe  however  to  assume 
that,  however  much  or  little  may  be  disclosed,  the 
labours  of  the  Mission  were  not  confined  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  brief  document,  leaving  other  pending 
questions  of  much  gravity  unsettled.  The  strategical 
importance  of  Afghanistan  in  the  defences  of  the 
Empire,  which  has  recently  received  such  prominent 
recognition,  requires  a  full  and  clear  understanding  with 
a  State  whose  interests  are  so  closely  bound  up  with 
our  own. 

All  movement  in  Manchuria  as  well  as  all  news  of 
it  come  from  the  Russian  army.  The  Japanese  never 
report  a  skirmish  and,  it  seems,  engage  in  as  few  as 
possible  ;  and  in  view  of  the  quality  of  the  cavalry  in 
the  two  armies  the  contrast  is  natural  enough.  It  is 
however  astonishing  that  the  Russian  cavalry  have  not 
accomplished  more.  Two  considerable  efforts  have 
been  made  during  the  week.  General  Mischenko  with 
considerable  force  has  occupied  several  unimportant 
positions  on  the  railway,  and  has  hovered  indecisively 
about  the  front  of  the  Japanese  position  north  of  Tieh- 
ling.  General  Rennenkampf  on  the  right  wing  appears 
to  have  attacked  with  the  dash  that  is  associated  with 
his  name  in  the  Russian  army  and  to  have  suffered 
severely.  But  the  censorship  of  the  telegraph  is  closer 
than  ever  and  neither  the  place  of  the  engagement  nor 
the  extent  of  the  losses  can  be  determined.  The 
rumour  of  a  battle  of  the  fleets  off  Formosa  appears  to 
have  no  authority  ;  and  it  is  still  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  naval  authorities  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
will  be  allowed  to  reach  Vladivostok.  Admiral  Birileff, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  given  a  general  command 
over  the  town  and  harbour,  started  for  Vladivostok  on 
Wednesday. 

In  S.  Petersburg  and  indeed  over  Russia  as  a  whole 
both  the  industrial  and  revolutionary  turbulence  seems 
to  have  passed  its  crisis;  but  the  progress  to  tran- 
quillity has  been  arrested  by  a  number  of  bomb  outrages 
which  must  represent  more  than  individual  brutality. 
As  usual  the  bombs  killed  many  more  than'their  intended 
victims.  The  first  outrage  occurred  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  at  the  end  of  last  week.  A  workman  who 
had,  it  is  inferred,  been  appointed  to  kill  General 
Maximovitch,  the  Governor-General,  was  followed  by 
two  detectives,  and  in  avoiding  them  tripped  on  the 
kerb  and  fell.  A  bomb  in  his  pocket  exploded,  killing 
both  himself  and  the  two  detectives.  Three  other 
attempts,  suggesting  a  certain  similarity  of  design, 
were  made  in  different  towns  on  Wednesday.  At 
Baku  Prince  Nakashedzy,  the  governor  of  the  district, 
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who  had  been  several  times  threatened  since  the 
February  massacres,  was  killed  by  a  bomb  thrown  by 
a  workman. 

The  talk  of  an  ultimatum  from  Turkey  to  Rumania, 
or  was  it  from  Rumania  to  Turkey,  was  no  more  than 
an  endeavour  to  extract  excitement  out  of  Balkan 
politics.  The  quarrel  has  not  reached  such  an  extremity. 
Rumanians  have  no  national  dislike  of  the  Turks  and  in 
this  case  the  gist  of  the  trouble  lies  rather  in  a  flaw  in 
Turkish  internal  administration  than  in  a  cardinal  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Governments.  Rumania  has  always 
made  it  one  of  her  first  national  duties  to  keep  control 
over  the  group  of  people  of  the  Rumanian  race  known 
as  the  Koutzo-Vlach  communities,  who  live  in  European 
Turkey  ;  their  chief  demand  at  present  was  that 
Rumanian  inspectors  of  the  schools  should  be  properly 
authorised  and  given  freedom  to  do  their  business. 
From  the  first  the  Grand  Vizier  specifically  acknow- 
ledged this  right,  and  his  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
that  he  had  inadequate  control  over  the  Provincial 
Governor,  who  has  refused  the  authorisation,  was 
probably  the  right  one  from  the  beginning. 

Germany  has  not  yet  got  over  the  Kaiser's  telegram, 
characteristically  unexpected  and  condensed,  in  which 
he  snubbed  the  German  Naval  League.  But  there  is 
not  much  in  the  telegram,  or  the  resignation  of  the 
Generals  Menges  and  Keim  which  it  brought  about, 
that  is  of  much  concern  outside  Germany.  Such 
leagues  must  always  exaggerate  duties  ;  and  though 
they  may  have  pitched  it  a  little  too  strong  for  the 
Kaiser  at  one  moment,  there  is  no  league  in  Germany 
with  which  he  has  more  sympathy.  But  this  telegram 
from  the  Mediterranean  was  at  least  some  proof  that 
the  Kaiser  resents  any  attempt— at  least  on  the  part  of 
other  people  than  himself — to  irritate  foreign  sus- 
ceptibilities ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  such 
petulant  outbursts  as  Herr  Bassermann's,  the  leader 
of  the  National  Liberal  party  in  the  Reichstag.  Ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  the  party  at  Dresden  on  Tuesday, 
he  showed  as  perverted  an  ingenuity  in  discovering 
the  perfidies  of  British  policy  in  Morocco  and  the  Far 
East  as  the  worst  part  of  our  anti-German  press  ;  and 
that  is  not  easy  to  outdo. 

Lord  Meath's  somewhat  factitious  "Empire  Day" 
reminds  us  how  three  years  ago  in  a  small  French- 
Canadian  village  we  found  all  the  peasants  delight- 
ing to  keep  Queen  Victoria's  birthday.  At  the  same 
time  they  spoke  with  something  quite  other  than 
delight  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  One  wonders 
what  are  their  feelings  on  finding  the  birthday  con- 
verted into  Empire  Day,  and  on  noticing  that  many 
of  the  celebrators  talk  rather  in  terms  of  the  earth- 
grabber  than  after  the  sentiments  they  found  in 
Queen  Victoria.  Apart  from  the  greater  functions — 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  in  S.  Paul's  to 
Colonials  who  fell  in  the  war,  the  reviewing  of  troops, 
and  the  ceremonial  celebrations  all  over  the  empire — 
the  day  was  observed  in  almost  every  school,  and  little 
speeches  about  empire  made  to  the  children  and  parents. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  at  these  functions  in  future  the 
speakers  will  talk  of  the  empire  rather  as  a  great  field 
for  work  than  as  a  drum  to  be  banged. 

A  dinner  at  the  Canada  Club  was  one  of  the  cele- 
brations ;  and  since  Canada  is  one  of  the  few  places 
which  had  made  the  day  a  public  holiday  the  function 
had  some  special  excuse.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  principal 
guest,  spoke  pleasantly  in  the  optimistic  vein  of  the 
occasion.  No  doubt  eulogy  was  the  right  line  ;  but 
the  eulogy  could  have  spared  the  reference  to  the 
purity  of  the  Canadian  Government.  As  the  phrase 
fell,  it  perhaps  meant  no  more  than  a  proper  allusion 
to  the  patriotism  of  its  leading  statesman  ;  but  there 
is  a  "praise  that  hurteth  more  than  blame";  and 
Canadian  politics  are  not  without  their  little  ironies. 
Have  not  the  Canadian  papers  lately  had  a  good  deal 
in  them  about  corrupt  practices  ? 

He  touched  a  more  fateful  issue,  and  therefore  an 
issue  even  less  suited  to  the  occasion,  in  a  brief  forecast. 
There  were  two  alternatives,  he  said  ;  Canada  might 


be  federated,  or  she  might  "  be  one  of  an  aggregate  of 
I  independent  nations  owing  allegiance  to  one  sovereign 
j  It  might  almost  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  of  any  par- 
ticular concern  to  him  which  way  Canada  took,  and  he 
gave  no  personal  opinion.  The  phrase  perhaps  was 
spoken  vaguely  ;  but  it  is  the  whole  duty  of  a  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  to  prevent  the  empire  disintegrating 
into  an  inorganic  congeries  of  nations.  This  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  mentioned  inter  pocula. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  starts  for  England  to-day, 
has  been  entertained  by  every  club  of  importance  irt 
New  York  ;  and  it  says  a  good  deal  on  his  behalf  that 
he  has  more  or  less  maintained  his  humour  through  the 
speeches.  One  is  at  any  rate  grateful  to  him  for 
promising  to  abjure  tags  on  "common  language,, 
common  literature  and  the  rest "  ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  put  "  cousinship  "  on  his  table  of  for- 
bidden phrases.  His  work  is  cut  out  for  him.  He  will 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  land  before  all  these  common- 
places will  be  hurled  at  him  from  our  side,  and  he  will 
be  expected  to  be  antiphonal.  They  will  be  showered 
on  him  more  promiscuously  even  than  they  have  been 
on  his  "  laurelled  and  radiant  Choate  "  ;  for  Mr.  Choate 
is  a  lawyer,  while  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  first  of  all 
a  "newspaper  correspondent"  and  is  already  being 
greeted  as  a  "  brother  journalist  ". 

American  opinion  is  considerably  interested  in  Mr. 
Taft's  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio  State 
Republican  Convention.  The  selection  may  no  doubt 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  is  a  likely  candidate  for  the 
next  Presidency.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  world  elections 
in  1908  are  not  yet  a  subject  of  commanding  interest. 
Nearly  all  that  Mr.  Taft  had  to  say  of  American  politics 
was  an  echo  vigorously  repeated  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  andl 
it  is  so  much  to  the  good  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  giverc 
his  followers  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  At  present 
*  the  Philippines,  on  whose  new  freedom  much  offensive 
hypocrisy  is  spent,  are  being  starved  out  by  excessive 
tariffs  :  the  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  Cuba,  and  Mr. 
Taft  was  not  afraid  to  tell  Ohio  monopolists  that 
the  country  was  morally  compelled  to  give  the  Filipinos 
the  fiscal  advantages  of  American  citizens. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  James  Furley  the  "  strike- 
breaker ",  whose  exploits  were  the  theme  of  an  ad- 
miring article  in  the  "Times"  the  other  day,  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  winning  a  victory  for  the  employers  in 
Chicago.  The  strike  continues  to  spread  :  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Furley  may  find  it  not  altogether  to  his  interest 
that  the  strike  should  end  too  soon  ;  on  the  principle 
on  which  ratcatchers  conduct  their  trapping  operations. 
But  a  new  strike-breaker  is  appearing  on  the  scene  in 
the  shape  of  Gatling  guns,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  in  Chicago 
and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  calling  out  the 
militia.  Gatling  guns  do  not  discriminate  between 
men  and  women  and  children,  and  we  may  expect  to 
hear  that  in  Chicago  there  has  been  bloodshed,  as  there 
has  been  before  in  a  similar  case,  and  as  there  has 
been  in  Russia.  We  are  neither  excusing  nor  con- 
demning but  simply  calling  attention  to  a  parallel. 

Sir  Clements  Markham  could  scarcely  have  had  a 
better  successor  than  Sir  George  Goldie,  certainly 
nobody  who  could  have  so  well  observed  the  rule  that 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  should 
be  a  man  who  made  places  as  well  as  studied  them.  It 
will  perhaps  never  be  known  how  much  the  Government 
owe  to  Sir  George  Goldie's  watchfulness  in  the  inter- 
national difficulties  on  the  Nigerian  border;  and  if  Lord 
Salisbury  had  taken  his  advice  on  the  one  occasion 
when  it  was  rejected,  the  most  awkward  of  the  com- 
plications with  France,  the  incident  from  which  British 
interests  most  suffered,  would  have  been  avoided.  The 
Marchand-like  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Mizon  was 
counteracted  chiefly  by  Sir  George  Goldie's  exertions  ; 
and  the  steady  development  of  the  country  since  is  a 
part  of  his  work.  The  starting  point  of  British  pos- 
session of  Nigeria  was  the  formation  in  1879  °f  tne 
company  first  known  as  the  United  African  Company, 
and  of  this  Lieutenant  Goldie  Taubman  was  the  sole 
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author.  As  Lord  Salisbury  said  when  alluding  to  the 
name  of  the  Niger  Company  at  the  time  that  it  was  taken 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Crown,  "  But  for  the 
Niger  Company,  much  if  not  all  this  territory  [on  the 
right  and  left  bank  of  the  Niger)  would  have  passed 
under  another  flag". 

The  Society  has  long  been  particularly  concerned  with 
Nigeria.  It  is  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
Lord  Aberdare,  while  President  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company.  For  several  years  Sir  George  Goldie  was 
his  permanent  under-secretary.  Now  Sir  George 
Goldie  is  elected  president  of  the  Society  in  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  his  great  work  in  Nigeria.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  one  day  he  will  put  on  record  the  inner 
history  of  the  acquisition  of  Nigeria.  Politically, 
geographically  and  financially  it  would  be  full  of  sug- 
gestions ;  and  no  better  example  exists  of  the  proper 
manner  of  dealing  with  slave  trading  and  tribal  animosi- 
ties and  the  woes  that  the  introduction  to  civilisation 
brings  on  a  savage  race. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  any  satisfaction  at  the 
Governors'  selection  of  a  new  High  Master  for  S. 
Paul's  School.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Walker's  successor  would  be  a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction. No  doubt  Mr.  Hillard,  the  Governors' 
choice,  is  headmaster  of  Durham.  But  to  be  head- 
master of  an  obscure  school,  and  author  of  one  or  two 
insignificant  theological  books  plus  a  schoolbook,  does 
not  seem  credential  enough  for  the  successor  of  the 
greatest  schoolmaster  of  the  day,  and  a  singular 
genius. 

A  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Channell  on  the  payment 
of  income-tax  is  very  important  to  poor  persons  who 
happen  to  be  incumbents— a  too  frequent  combination. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Turton,  incumbent  of  a  Norfolk  parish, 
received  an  average  annual  sum  of  ^50  from  church 
collections,  and  the  Commissioners  included  this  in  his 
assessment ;  though  when  everything  allowed  bylaw  was 
deducted  he  had  nothing  to  pay.  He  appealed  either 
because  by  a  chance  additional  fifty  pounds  of  income 
he  would  actually  have  to  pay  on  the  whole,  or  the 
matter  has  been  raised  as  a  test  for  other  cases.  Mr. 
Turton  succeeded  in  his  contention.  The  Judge  held 
that  as  he  would  not  have  been  paid  the  money  if  he 
had  not  been  a  poor  person,  it  was  -not  paid  to  him  as 
an  emolument  of  his  office.  Mr.  Justice  Channell 
agreed  with  a  point  made  very  cleverly  by  Mr.  Turton, 
who  conducted  his  own  case,  that  very  often  a  gift 
would  only  be  made  if  a  person  were  poor,  and  yet  the 
donor's  charity  is  directed  by  the  fact  of  the  donee 
being  a  fellow-officer,  or  an  old  schoolfellow  or  the 
like.  The  distinctions  are  very  fine,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory that  a  person  in  Mr.  Turton's  position  should 
not  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  such  a  source  of  income. 

Sir  Gorell  Barnes  has  imperilled  a  singular  reputa- 
tion. He  was  the  Judge  of  a  single  joke,  and  a  most 
brilliant  one.  Everyone  remembers  his  exclamation, 
on  hearing  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore's  scruples  at 
taking  divorce  cases,  that  soon  we  should  have  some 
unitarian  Judge  objecting  to  sit  with  the  jTrinity 
Brethren.  How  could  the  author  of  that  saying  sink 
to  asking  counsel,  on  a  witness  denying  that  a  certain 
couple  "had  partaken  of  chops",  "With  or  without 
tomato  sauce — Mr.  Dickens?"  (Smith  v.  Smith  & 
Barnes).  A  well-turned  jest  may  lightly  relieve  the 
awe,  or  boredom,  of  proceedings  ;  a  badly  turned 
banality  cannot. 

John  Roberts  is  making  a  really  splendid  display  in 
the  billiard  match  with  Stevenson.  It  is  the  first  pro- 
fessional billiard  match  in  which  we  have  ever  taken 
the  least  interest.  We  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
who,  according  to  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  Mr.  or 
Professor  Osier,  ought  to  have  been  "  too  old  "  twenty 
years  ago,  showing  all  the  nerve  and  skill  and  intellect 
— for  billiards  requires  that — of  the  prime  of  life.  But 
it  is  the  indomitable  will  and  nerve  in  this  contest  that 
we  must  admire  most.  We  all  hope  Roberts  may  win  ; 
though  the  mere  winning  is,  after  all,  a  detail. 


WHAT  IS  PARLIAMENTARY  HONOUR? 

GF.  WATTS  was  fond  of  saying  that  people  who 
•  are  emphatic  in  criticism  of  the  faults  of  others 
are  always  full  of  these  faults  themselves.  Turn  up  your 
eye  at  some  impropriety  of  your  neighbour,  it  is  sure 
sign  that  you  are  highly  improper  yourself :  you  live  in 
such  intimate  relation  with  the  fault  that  you  see  it  about 
you  everywhere.  We  hope  the  saying  is  not  true  for  the 
sake  of  the  honour  of  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  and  all  those  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  shouted  their  dispraise  of  Mr.  Balfour  for  a 
full  hour  on<  Monday  in  the  House.  On  the  face,  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  extreme  gravity  of 
it  is  perfectly  clear.  The  Opposition  accuse  him  of 
going  back  on  his  word  as  to  the  Imperial  Conference 
and  the  Fiscal  question.  He  distinctly  gave  it  to  be 
understood,  they  say,  that  no  proposals  of  preference 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1906  if 
the  question  had  not  before  then  been  submitted  to  the 
country.  He  now  refuses  to  commit  himself  to  such  in- 
action. Therefore  the  personal  honour  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  impugned.  The  expression  "personal 
honour  "  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis.  If  there 
is  anybody  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  is  reputed  to 
weigh  his  words  with  tremendous  care,  it  is  Mr.  Ellis. 
Has  he  not  been  an  ornament  on  the  Speaker's  panel  ? 
The  Fathership  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  have 
been  sometimes  in  dispute,  the  heavy  fathership  never. 
Nobody  ever  disputed  Mr.  Ellis'  right  of  succession  to 
Sir  Samuel  Whitbread  as  vir  pietate  gravis  of  the 
House.  He  never — before  Thursday — uttered  a  word  in 
haste  which  he  would  wish  to  recall.  His  decorum — to 
forget  Thursday — and  authority  everyone  of  us  admits. 

A  definite  charge  was  made  against  the  Prime 
Minister's  personal  honour  then  through  the  question  of 
Mr.  Soares,  and  pressed  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Ellis 
himself  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  get  up  to  clear  himself.  Thisisthe  conten- 
tion of  the  authoritative  members  of  the  Opposition.  Over 
and  above,  all  the  Liberal  papers— not  that  we  have 
read  them  all — urge  the  same  charge.  How  do  ordi- 
nary English  gentlemen  behave  to  a  man  who  is  accused 
of  personal  dishonour  and  does  not  get  up  and  clear 
hitnself  forthwith  ?  They  cut  hirm  We  should  like  to 
know  this  : — is  Mr.  Balfour  cut  now,  and  will  he  be 
cut — till  he  has  cleared  himself— by  Mr.  Ellis,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  all  the  self-respecting  Liberals 
who  were  affronted  by  his  sitting  silent  under  such  a 
ruinous  charge  ?  No.  Mr.  Balfour  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  humiliation  of  the  sort.  Personal  honour  or  not, 
he  will  not  for  a  moment  be  cut  by  a  single  member  of 
the  Liberal  or  Conservative  party  who  has  the  chance 
of  acknowledging  him.  For  what  we  know,  some  of 
the  members  who  are  for  proving  that  his  "  personal 
honour"  is  smirched  are  more  or  less  his  intimate 
acquaintances  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Suppose 
Mr.  Balfour  knew  Mr.  Ellis  personally,  and  invited  him 
to-morrow  to  a  party,  not  a  bridge  party  ;  we  believe 
Mr.  Ellis  could,  if  he  would,  safely  accept  the  invitation 
without,  in  the  opinion  of  a  single  sane  man  in  England, 
soiling  his  own  honour  by  associating  with  a  man  whose 
honour  he  considers  to  be  impugned. 

Is  this  glaring  inconsistency  the  result  of  mere 
snobbery?  Does  the  Prime  Minister  escape  the  dead 
cut  simply  because  he  fills  a  great  and  influential 
position  ?  We  should  be  sorry  to  impute  such  base- 
ness even  to  those  who  bawled  for  "  Balfour  "  the  other 
night,  "rotted  "the  Colonial  Secretary  by  telling  him 
to  speak  up  when  they  were  shouting  him  down, 
cheeked  the  chair,  and  with  roaring  fun  called  for  the 
police.  Their  taste  or  style  may  be  in  some  "doubt,  but 
this  is  a  comparatively  finikin  matter.  The  true 
explanation  is  that  honour  or  personal  honour  as  the 
expression  is  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  honour  or  personal 
honour  as  we  understand  it  in  ordinary,  non-Parliamen- 
tary life.  One  might  recall  very  many  instances  of 
charges  within  recent  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
similar  to  that  made  against  Mr.  Balfour  on  Monday. 
Nothing  serious  ever  comes  of  them  nowadays— that  is 
nothing  serious  from  any  but  strictly  a  party  point  ot 
view.  "  In  the  days  when  the  custom  of  duelling  still 
lingered  such  charges  were  undoubtedly  graver  ones 
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to  make.  When  Brougham  impugned  the  honour  of 
Canning  on  a  famous  occasion,  a  duel  seemed  inevi- 
table. But  even  then  a  modus  vivendi  was  reached,  by 
which  Canning  withdrew  the  lie  direct  he  had  given 
to  Brougham,  whilst  Brougham  explained  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  no  charge  against  the  private  honour 
of  Canning.  It  is  clear  we  must  not  imagine  the 
expression  "  honour  ",  even  "personal  honour",  used 
in  Parliamentary  wrangle  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
"honour"  as  we  understand  it  outside  the  House  of 
Commons.  House  of  Commons  honour,  like  a  lady's, 
may  be  a  delicate  matter,  but  charges  against  it  do  not 
at  all  damage  your  extra-Parliamentary  reputation. 
What,  then,  exactly  is  Parliamentary  honour?  and 
what  is  its  value  ?  We  confess  we  have  not  the  faintest 
notion  how  to  define  Parliamentary  honour,  or  the  honour 
of  Parliament ;  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  extant 
any  good  and  accepted  definition.  Perhaps  it  has 
something  to  do  with  precedent,  the  codeless  pre- 
cedent of  Parliament.  In  a  leading  Liberal  journal 
the  day  after  the  scene  there  were  set  forth  no  less  than 
three  cases,  two  in  1901  and  the  third  in  1904,  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  adjournment  being  moved 
through  the  unsatisfying  character  of  a  question  put  to 
him  personally,  at  once  rose  to  reply.  Here  then  were 
three  precedents  in  favour  of  Mr.  Balfour  rising  directly 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  sat  down  on  Monday  ; 
instead  of  which  Tie  suffered  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  rise.  An 
outrage  on  precedent,  sacred  precedent  ! 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, unreproved  by  their  leader,  even  (accidentally 
through  an  unfinished  sentence)  incited  by  him,  howled 
for  one  hour  ?  Some  philistine  outsiders  who  do  not 
understand  the  "atmosphere"  of  Parliament  talk  and 
write  as  if  a  Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  House 
had  a  right  to  settle  his  own  order  of  speaking,  might 
fairly  put  Mr.  Lyttelton  on  to  begin  with  and  wind  up 
himself.  They  overlook  precedent.  Fancy — Mr.  Balfour 
himself  has  in  three  instances  during  the  present  Parlia- 
ment replied  at  once  !  Thereby  he  creates  precedent. 
We  hope  by  the  way  that  what  occurred  on  Monday 
will  not  be  regarded  as  good  precedent  for  howling  for 
an  hour  and  causing  the  Speaker  to  close  the  debate  if 
in  future  a  Leader  of  the  House  dare  postpone  reply 
till  the  end  of  a  debate  on  a  motion  of  adjournment. 

Seeing  that  honour,  with  the  Parliamentary  partisan, 
does  not  mean  honour,  it  might  be  urged  that  there  is 
no  particular  harm  or  danger  in  imputing  dishonour  to 
your  opponent,  especially  if  he  be  a  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Balfour's  "tricky  manoeuvre",  as  it  is  described 
with  the  fine  restraint  of  courtesy  by  the  best  exponents 
of  Liberal  opinion,  cannot  affect  his  "  personal  honour" 
outside  politics.  The  use  of  these  terms,  we  may  be 
told,  is  all  part  of  the  great  game  of  politics.  Perhaps 
so.  We  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  any- 
body, least  of  all  Mr.  Balfour,  will  be  damaged, 
in  the  real  reputation  by  which  gentlemen  set  store,  by 
the  charges  of  dishonour  levelled  or  insinuated,  and  by 
the  riot  that  followed.  But  we  doubt  whether  all  this 
loose  and  heated  or  careless  talk  about  honour  is  good 
example  for  the  public.  Whatever  Parliamentary 
honour  may  precisely  mean,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  word,  which  was  a  religion  to  English  gentlemen 
in  old  days,  is  suffering  some  degradation.  Like  so 
many  which  Trench  has  enumerated  it  is  grow- 
ing immoral.  We  had  rather  the  players  of  the  great 
game  at  Westminster  reviled  or  chaffed  each  other  on 
bad  manners.  There  is  no  harm  in  exclaiming  "  What 
a  vulgar  dog  !  "  We  should  like  to  see  the  line  drawn 
at  "  What  a  dishonourable  dog  !  " 


FRANCE    AND    THE  CATHOLIC 
PROTECTORATE. 

'T'HE  Vatican  is  well  able  to  keep  its  secrets  and  is 
not  likely  to  reveal  them  to  the  world  till  the 
proper  time,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Kaiser  at  Metz  with  the  leading  Catholic  prelates 
of  his  Empire,  combined  with  the  recent  developments 
of  French  politics,  should  give  rise  to  speculation  as  to 
the  issue  for  French  influence  in  the  East.  That  issue, 
however,  is  not  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  any  govern- 


ment that  wishes  to  raise  it,  for  the  existing  situation 
is  the  fruit  of  a  long  sequence  of  historical  events,  and 
without  a  retrospect  of  those  events  speculation  as  to 
the  future  would  be  futile. 

The  more  hardy  assumption   appears   to   be  that 
Cicrmany  contemplates  taking  the  place  of  France  as  the 
official  protector  of  the  Christians  either  in  the  Near  or 
the  Far  East  or  in  both  regions,  and  that  in  doing  sr 
she  will  meet  with  the  acquiescence  or  active  assist- 
ance of  the  Vatican.    Up  to  a  certain  point  this  theory 
may  claim  support  from   recent  incidents,  but  there 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by   France   in   China  and   in   the   Turkish  Empire. 
In  Turkey  the  historical  claim  is  incontestable  ;  in 
China  it  is  far  more  open  to  question.    As  to  Turkey, 
Francis  I.  was  the  originator  of  the  French  claim  to 
a  Catholic  protectorate,  though  it  was  made  against 
papal  protests  and  was  a  purely  political  move.  Even 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  no  communities  of 
Catholic  Christians  can  be  said  to  have  welcomed 
French  protection  except  the  Jesuits  and  the  Capuchins 
whose   superiors  were   in    France-     But   if  anyone 
doubts  the  fact  that  a  high  political  value  was  set 
upon  the  position  won  by  the  French  kings,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  Revolutionary  times,  and  we  find  in 
1793  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  actually  enjoining 
upon  its  agents  in  the  Levant,  at  the  very  time  when 
persecution  was  raging  in  France,  "to  assist  at  the 
ceremonies   of  religion,   and  to   observe  there  the 
respectful  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  former 
government ",  and  the  envoy  of  the  Republic  at  the 
Court  of  the  Sultan  was  instructed  to  inform  him  that 
"the  form  of  the  Government  had  changed,  but  its 
interests  remained  the  same  ".    But  the  effect  of  the 
anti-religious  policy  of  the  French  Government  was  too 
violent   to   be   averted,    and   Austria   for  ten  years 
obtained  the  reversion  of  the  protectorate  of  Levantine 
Catholics.    After  the  Concordat  Napoleon  reasserted 
the  claims  of  France  and  maintained  them  with  the 
utmost  jealousy.     Nor   has   any  Power   since  then 
seriously  attempted  to  dispute  them.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  recall  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  Crimean  War.    There  is,  how'ever,  an  im- 
portant point  often  forgotten  in  discussion  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis.    The  claims  of  France  were  actually  recog- 
nised by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  sixty-second  clause  of 
which  after  asserting  the  right  of  the  Powers  to  pro- 
tect Christian   ecclesiastics  runs  thus:    "  Les  droits 
acquis  a  la  France  sont  expressement  reserves  et  il  est 
bien  entendu  qu'aucune  atteinte  ne  saurait  etre  port6e 
au  statu  quo  dans  les  Lieux  Saints."    The  only  objec- 
tion raised  to  this  has  been  by  Germany,  who  main- 
tained that  it  did  not  apply  to  Catholic  establishments 
founded  subsequently  to  the  treaty,  and  Germany  and 
Italy  have  recently  claimed  to  protect  Catholics  of  their 
own  nationality  apart  from  their  character  as  Catholics. 
But  France  has  resisted  this  claim,  for  in  1896  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Father  Lili  in  Armenia  was 
attended  both  by  French  and  Italian  agents.    In  1901 
the  French  Government  was  contented  with  lodging  a 
protest  against  the  concessions  made  by  the  Porte  to 
Germany  and  Italy  in  the  quarrel  between  Latin  and 
Greek  monks.    Necessarily  her  alliance  with  Russia  to 
a  certain  extent  ties  her  hands  in  maintaining  the 
claims  of  Roman  Catholics  against  Greek  Christians. 

Thus  the  diplomatic  position  of  France  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  very  strong.  But  in  China  there 
has  been  no  confirmation  of  her  claims  by  European 
agreement.  All  the  stipulations  made  there  have  been 
between  France  and  China  alone,  and  the  material 
interests  of  France  in  Northern  China  are  not  worth 
consideration.  In  1888  both  Germany  and  Italy  con- 
cluded arrangements  with  China  by  which  missionaries 
of  their  nationality  have  need  of  no  further  passport 
save  those  issued  by  their  own  governments.  France 
protested  to  the  Chinese  Government  but  could  do 
nothing  more.  Attempts  have  been  made  subsequently 
by  the  Vatican  to  establish  direct  relations  with  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  but  these  failed  at  the  time  owing  to 
the  menace  of  the  French  Government  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Protectorate  being  impaired  by  such  action 
of  the  Vatican  Ministers  would  be  unable  to  defend  the 
"Budget  des  Cultes  "  against  the  attacks  of  thf 
extreme  Radicals. 
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But  the  recent  action  of  French  Ministries  has  of 
course  entirely  altered  this  aspect  of  affairs.  The  threat 
of  M.  de  Freycinet  would  now  be  a  brutum  fulmen  and 
the  Vatican  is  free  to  follow  what  policy  it  likes  in  China 
without  any  fear  of  injury  to  the  Church  in  France. 
The  recent  death  of  Monsignor  Favier,  whose  defence 
of  the  Pei-Tang  was  the  most  heroic  episode  in  the 
.Boxer  rising,  removes  the  strongest  French  influence  in 
iPekin.  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Monsignor  Anzer, 
possesses  an  able  and  active  agent  who  is  generally 
credited  with  suggesting  the  aggressive  policy  resulting 
in  the  seizure  of  Liau-Tung.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
France  is  henceforth  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vatican  so 
far  as  the  position  she  enjoys  there  as  protector  of 
Roman  Catholics  is  concerned.  As  the  Roman  con- 
verts are  about  one  million  to  one  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  with  two  thousand  priests  she  has  hitherto 
profited  by  her  assumption  of  this  position  to  an 
extent  vastly  in  excess  of  her  real  interests.  In  the 
case  therefore  of  a  definite  rupture  between  Rome 
and  Paris  it  is  probable  that  the  protection  of  the 
Catholic  priests  and  communities  will  pass  to  their 
own  Governments,  and  the  far  more  important  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  of  the  native  converts  may  be 
solved  by  the  appointment  of  a  direct  representative 
of  the  Vatican  to  the  Court  at  Pekin.  This  it  must 
be  remembered  was  the  solution  favoured  both  by 
China  and  the  Pope  in  1886.  It  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  approval  of  Germany,  who  would  easily 
establish  herself  as  the  main  support  of  the  Pope's 
delegates,  and  thus  acquire  an  immense  accession  of 
influence  in  China  at  the  expense  of  France,  but  without 
exposing  Catholic  feeling  to  the  shock  which  it  would 
certainly  experience  if  a  Protestant  sovereign  were 
directly  appointed  as  the  official  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism in  a  pagan  country. 

In  the  Near  East  the  claims  of  France,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  are  less  easily  ignored.  They  have  an 
appeal  to  their  actual  recognition  by  Europe  in  a  treaty. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  terms  of  the  clause  in  question, 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  are  open  to  discussion 
and  other  Powers  have  already  contested  them,  but  a 
formal  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  to  withdraw 
all  her  spiritual  subjects,  including  Frenchmen,  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  from  French  protection  would  lead  to 
serious  diplomatic  conflict  if  not  worse.  We  are  far 
more  likely  to  see  other  Powers  assuming,  when  occasion 
arises,  the  protection  of  their  own  subjects,  supported 
by  Rome  and  in  the  end  prevailing.  This  would  mean 
the  gradual  extinction  of  French  influence  in  the  Near 
East.  Hitherto  the  French  Government  has  had  suffi- 
cient wisdom  to  accept  a  policy  by  which  seminaries  for 
the  training  of  novices  for  missionary  purposes  are 
exempted  from  the  general  campaign  against  religious 
orders,  for  the  French  schools  in  the  Levant  are  the 
one  bulwark  of  French  influence  remaining  in  those 
regions  apart  from  the  claim  to  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectorate. These  schools,  which  are  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  Greece  and  Turkey,  make  no 
attempt  at  proselytising  and  are  therefore  not  opposed 
by  the  Greek  clergy.  They  have  practically  the  monopoly 
of  the  education  (especially  of  girls)  wherever  they  have 
been  established.  As  the  scholars  are  all  taught  in 
French,  this  means  the  creation  yearly  of  a  large  clientele 
for  French  commerce.  These  schools  exist  principally 
on  subventions  from  the  French  Budget.  In  the  event 
of  a  conflict  the  extreme  Radicals  may  attempt  to  strike 
at  the  Vatican  by  suppressing  these  conventions,  but 
no  Minister  with  the  least  care  for  the  material  interests 
of  his  country  will  allow  it.  In  such  a  game  France 
stands  to  lose  at  every  turn.  Have  her  politicians 
forgotten  the  wise  dictum  of  Gambetta  that  "  anti-cleri- 
calism is  not  an  article  of  export "  ?  It  is  impossible  for  a 
Power  which  has  become  violently  anti-Catholic  at  home 
to  remain  the  universally  recognised  Catholic  champion 
abroad.  We  have  advanced  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  destruction  of  French  influence  in  the  East  will 
inevitably  follow  a  complete  breach  with  Rome. 
Germany  in  the  end  will  profit  by  this  more  than  any 
other  Power,  both  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  but 
Austria  and  Italy  have  also  much  to  gain  by  an  in- 
crease of  prestige  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  This  is 
clearly  recognised  by  all  French  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists.   It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  madness 


;  of  anti-clericalism   by  refusing   all   compromise  will 
wreck   a   traditional   policy.     Unfortunately  there  is 
I  nothing  in  its  recent  record  to  make  us  think  otherwise. 


THE  CROAKERS  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
BILL. 

THE  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  once  more  on 
J-  the  warpath  and  Mr.  Loch  the  secretary,  and  Sir 
A.  Clay  and  Mr.  Mackay,  the  exponents  of  its  straitest 
doctrines  of  extreme  individualism,  have  been  allowed 
to  write  portentously  long  letters  in  the  "Times" 
against  the  Government's  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Bill.  In  its  desire  to  remain  true  to  the  economic 
orthodoxy  of  its  correspondents,  without  appearing  to 
condemn  the  Government's  legislation,  the  "Times" 
suggests  a  compromise  which  would  be  absurdly 
ineffective  and  deprive  the  Government  of  any  merit  for 
a  large  conception  dealing  with  the  great  problem  of 
the  unemployed.  This  is  to  make  the  Bill  a  temporary 
measure  and  to  limit  its  application  to  London  as  an 
experiment.  But  this  is  objectionable  whether  one 
approves  of  the  Bill  in  principle  or,  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  representatives,  condemns  it 
root  and  branch.  If  it  were  limited  to  London  it  would 
encourage  a  congestion  of  applicants  whose  origin  would 
be  not  London  alone  but  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  an  obvious  danger  and  the  "  Times' "  proposal 
could  not  be  accepted  without  prejudicing  the  measure 
from  the  first.  It  could  not  work  satisfactorily,  and 
the  breakdown  would  be  used  as  an  argument  against 
any  attempt  to  deal  on  the  Government's  plan  with 
poverty  arising  from  want  of  employment.  The  Charity 
Organisation  officials  are  at  least  logical,  as  they 
always  are  in  their  rigid  and  uncompromising  views, 
and  they  formulate  against  the  Bill  all  the  objections 
which  they  keep  in  stock  for  use  whenever  anything  is 
proposed  which  goes  beyond  their  narrow  system  of 
individualism.  It  is  as  well  to  recognise  that  all  their 
gloomy  vaticinations  of  the  deplorable  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  the  Government's  proposals 
are  precisely  those  announced  by  them  whenever  any 
attempt  is  made  by  State  action  to  deal  with  social  and 
industrial  questions.  They  have  one  panacea  for 
poverty,  the  sternest  application  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 
of  1834,  supplemented  by  such  private  charity  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Thus 
they  can  always  condemn  a  priori  an  old-age  pension 
bill  or  an  unemployed  bill  irrespective  of  any  merits 
the  bills  may  have  in  themselves.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  fetishism  of  Cobdenism,  but  that 
is  a  mild  superstition  compared  with  the  affection  the 
Charity  Organisers  cherish  for  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
seventy  years  ago.  All  their  woful  deductions  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Unemployed  Bill  are  made  from  the 
simple  fact  that  in  these  days  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  last  word  was  said  by  the  Act  of  1834, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  poverty  which  falls  upon 
the  working  classes  through  industrial  vicissitudes, 
and  from  which  all  the  thrift  ever  preached  by  the 
Charity  Organisers  will  not  save  them.  Their  delusion 
is  perfect  that  if  a  rigorous  workhouse  test  were  re- 
quired, there  would  be  such  a  stimulus  of  all  the 
virtues  amongst  the  working  classes  that  the  poverty 
which  would  require  assistance  would  cease  to  exist. 
But  there  has  been  no  demoralising  poor-law  in  Con- 
tinental countries  ;  and  yet  the  new  Bill  is  an  adap- 
tation of  schemes  for  the  relief  of  poverty  which 
are  found  in  full  working  order  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium  and  other  countries.  These  schemes  are 
supported  partly  by  municipal  grants  and  partly  by 
private  funds  as  is  proposed  by  the  Unemployed  Bill. 

If  the  system  of  labour  registration  bureaux  is  in- 
stituted by  the  local  committees  under  the  Bill,  nothing 
would  more  effectually  counteract  the  tendency  to 
congestion  of  labour.  The  Charity  Organisers  say 
that  the  relief  given  would  introduce  a  new  law  of 
settlement  and  the  poor  would  be  kept  fastened  to  one 
place.  But  the  labour  bureau  would  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  as  it  is  in  Germany,  for  example, 
and  nothing  helps  so  much  to  keep  labour  fluid,  and 
to  shift  it  about  from  one  place  to  another  according 
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to  the  conditions  of  labour  in  different  localities.  Un- 
fortunately it  happens  at  times,  as  it  has  recently  with 
us,  that  one  place  is  as  bad  as  another  and  labour  is 
"congested"  wherever  it  may  be.    What  is  wanted 
for  this  is  something-  more  than  the  workhouse  plus 
Charity  Organisation  Society  relief.    And  these  argu- 
ments from  the  old  law  of  settlement  are  extremely 
fallacious.    We  work  our  present  poor-law  without  the 
old  law  of  settlement,  and  the  poor  man  is  not  pre- 
vented from  moving  from  one  parish  to  another.  An 
able-bodied  man  can  go  anywhere  he  pleases  without 
being  carted  back  to  his  old  parish  for  fear  he  should 
become  a  charge  on  the  rates  in  a  new  parish.  Even 
supposing  the  proposed  new  system  were  to  supersede 
the  present  poor-law,  and  its  rates  became  as  high 
as  they  are  now,  why  should  this  entail  any  restric- 
tion of  movement  on  the  poor  ?    The  danger  of  the 
congestion  which  is  made  so  much   of  would  only 
arise  if  the  bill  proposed  to  establish  its  machinery 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  in  another  ;  and 
this  in  fact  is  the  gravest  objection  to  it  in  its  present 
form.     It  is  a  very  exaggerated  fear  that  the  con- 
gestion will  be  caused  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
farm  colony  to   the  working-men.     We  should  not 
expect  that  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Avould  allow  of  a  farm  colony  being  quite  a  terres- 
trial paradise.    There  are  so  many  difficulties  about 
starting  and  working  a  colony  which   would   be  a 
tolerable  place  of  residence  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
the   work   provided  would  be   of  the   hardest  and 
most  disagreeable  kind.    Some  day  it  may  be  pos- 
sible _  for    the   State     to    establish    fully  equipped 
colonies   where    life   would   be   normally   as  agree- 
able as  in  other   prosperous  communities,  but  that 
'is  in  quite  a  different  order  of  things  from  the  labour 
colony  of  Mr.   Long.     The   penny  rate  will  not  go 
very  far,   and   the  extravagance  of  the  workhouse 
system,  which  the  Charity  Organisers  are  by  no  means 
wrong  in  censuring,  cannot  be  introduced  insidiously. 

Extravagant  Boards  of  Guardians  can  raise  rates  to 
very  much  what  they  like;  they  are  subject  to  local 
influences  ;  but  for  the  labour  colony  the  rate  is  fixed 
by  Parliament.  The  operations  are  under  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  if  there  is 
a  demand  for  higher  rating  it  can  only  be  granted  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  As  to  the  argument  that  rates  so 
limited  have  always  been  extended,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Education  Acts,  after  all  what  can  or  need  be  said 
except  that  the  nation  expresses  its  folly  or  its  wisdom 
through  Parliament  and  not  through  the  Chanty 
Organisation  Society  ?  If  in  the  course  of  time  Parlia- 
ment saw  fit  to  extend  the  limit,  we  do  not  see  in  that 
any  evidence  that  the  labour  colonies  would  have 
ruined  the  thrift,  sapped  the  independence,  impaired  the 
manhood,  and  brought  all  the  other  evils  in  its  train 
which  the  Charity  Organisers  forecast.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  would  have  been  found 
to  supply  a  national  need.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  there 
seemed  to  be  any  definite  notion  of  what  is  actually 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  on  the  farm  colonies. 
Probably  the  penny  rate  is  an  indication  that  the  whole 
thing  will  be  of  slow  growth  ;  and  handsome  wages  at 
Tates  higher  than  those  of  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood may  be  dismissed  as  a  figment  of  the  C.  O.  S. 
imagination.  They  are  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  how 
wages  can  be  fixed  on  any  scale  of  fairness  unless 
they  are  fixed  by  competition  ;  and  the  absence  of 
this  gives  them  grave  uneasiness.  As  the  object  is 
to  prevent  a  working-man  out  of  work  from  having, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
ordinary  poor-law,  the  standard  wage  should  be  at  least 
what  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  is  said  that  the 
work  given  him  will  be  unproductive — that  is  not  on  a 
commercial  basis — but  as  the  alternative  would  be  the 
man  and  his  family  going  to  the  workhouse,  the  com- 
mercial advantage  of  leaving  him  workless  is  not 
-obvious.  The  C.  O.  S.  at  times  arrange  to  keep 
their  proteges  from  the  workhouse,  and  we  suppose 
the  allowance  they  make  is  based  on  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  persons  in  a  certain  class  of  life.  Appa- 
rently there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 
officials  of  the  Society,  though  they  are  hardly  fixed  by 
competition  ;  and  if  they  strike  one  as  being  on  rather 


a  liberal  scale,  and  amounting  to  a  somewhat  large  pro- 
portion of  the  income,  that  may  be  a  matter  for  those 
who  supply  the  subscriptions  from  which  these  salaries 
are  paid.  On  the  farm  colony  the  wages  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  excessive  on  the  basis  of  a  penny  rate,  and 
if  there  should  be  an  excessive  scale  of  wages,  it  also 
would  be  furnished  out  of  private  contributions. 

Another  difficulty  that  the  C.  O.  S.  letter-writers 
raise  is  that  the  attempt  to  select  men  for  the 
farm  colonies  by  merit  is  an  impossibility,  and  they 
quote  from  their  favourite  authority,  the  Poor  Law 
Report  of  1834,  which  would  be  more  conclusive  if  it 
had  any  relation  to  the  project  we  are  concerned  with 
to-day.  But  suppose  it  were  a  question  of  selecting 
by  merit,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  selection  by  neces- 
sity. What  is  the  overwhelming  difficulty  ?  The 
whole  procedure  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
is  based  on  distinguishing  the  merit  of  one  set  of 
applicants  from  another.  Do  they  want  us  to  understand 
that  they  have  failed  and  that  they  distribute  their  charity 
indiscriminately  ?  They  certainly  do  not,  for  they  make 
a  very  ostentatious  display  of  their  principles  and 
practice  in  this  respect.  Then  the  recent  phases  of  the 
Mansion  House  Farm  Colony  experiment  show  that  a 
system  of  discrimination  can  perfectly  well  be  applied, 
the  tests  being  of  no  extraordinary  difficulty.  Per- 
haps we  may  suggest  that  here  will  be  a  fine  field 
for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  peculiar 
watchfulness  and  surveillance  of  merit  in  aiding  the 
committees  to  make  their  selections.  This  is  intended 
as  a  sop  to  the  vanity  of  the  Society  which  dis- 
trusts everything  it  has  not  a  hand  in  itself.  The 
fundamental  fault  of  the  Society  is  that  it  will  not  see 
that,  to  enable  the  rigours  of  the  poor-law  to  be 
applied,  modern  conditions  demand  that  something 
more  should  be  done  than  to  keep  the  weak  and  the 
worthless  alive  in  the  workhouse.  The  strong  and  the 
valuable  are  to  be  saved  from  going  into  the  work- 
house ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  driven  there,  or  have 
to  be  doled  outside,  that  the  extravagances  of  our  poor- 
law  system  have  grown.  Since  its  early  days,  when 
the  attempt  to  administer  it  in  all  its  rigours  earned  for 
it  universal  execration,  it  has  had  to  make  concessions 
which  have  been  fatal  to  it.  Now  the  State  is  being 
driven  to  devise  some  adjunct  to  it  by  which  dis- 
crimination may  be  made  ;  the  worthless  being  left  to 
its  strictest  administration.  The  Unemployed  Bill  is  a 
tentative  effort  in  that  direction  ;  old  age  pensions  was 
another.  And  the  Unemployed  Bill  after  all  is  only 
carrying  out  an  idea  of  Elizabeth's  day  of  "  setting  the 
poor  on  work  ". 


INDIAN  DEFENCE. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  speech  of  11  May,  or  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  Indian  defence,  may  be 
welcomed  as  a  corrective  to  those  whose  ideas  of  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia  are  perhaps  a  little  indistinct, 
leading  them  to  the  belief  that  Russia  has  only  to  put 
her  armies  into  motion  to  make  an  easy  descent  upon 
the  plains  of  India.  It  is  as  well  to  fix  our  minds  on 
the  main  points  of  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration, 
and  these  seem  to  be  that  we  are  prepared  to  resist  by 
force  of  arms  any  attempt  to  advance  Russian  railways 
into  Afghanistan,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  allow 
Afghanistan  to  be  absorbed,  and  that,  if  we  come  to  the 
last  argument  of  kings,  we  must  be  prepared  to  send  out, 
besides  drafts,  eight  infantry  divisions  and  correspond- 
ing arms,  in  the  relatively  early  stages  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  frank  exposition  of  policy  to  which  practical 
effect  has  to  be  given.  It  does  not  in  the  least  mean 
that  we  may  quietly  put  away  even  the  dreams  of  the 
military  dreamers,  and  it  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  relax  our  preparations  either  in  India  or  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  for  those  who  cannot  help  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  a  losing  side,  there  is  some  regret 
that  the  declaration  should  have  been  necessary  when 
Russia  is  engaged  in  a  wasting  war,  but  after  all  it 
was  only  re-echoing  the  assurances  of  1880  and  1893, 
now  again  placed  on  record  by  the  Treaty  of  1905,  that 
if  the  Amir  follows  our  advice  in  regard  to  external 
affairs,  we  shall  aid  him  in  repelling  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  a  foreign  Power. 
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Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  any  fairly  good  map  of 
Afghanistan.  The  first  main  objectives  of  an  advance 
from  the  Russian  side  must  obviously  be  Kabul  and 
Kandahar.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  a  Russian  army 
will  climb  over  the  Pamirs,  "  the  roof  of  the  world  ",  or 
that  it  could  advance  on  Chitral  across  the  Hindu  Kush 
by  the  Durah  Pass,  14,800  feet  high,  or  by  any  of  the 
other  passes  in  that  region.  Small  bodies  of  troops 
might  make  their  way  no  doubt,  but  we  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  meet  them.  Similarly,  though  for  different 
reasons,  we  may  put  on  one  side  the  most  westerly 
route  of  all,  through  Seistan,  for  the  march  of  an  army. 
We  may  therefore,  as  Mr.  Balfour  did,  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  the  main  northern  and  westerly  lines  of  advance, 
that  is,  from  the  proposed  prolongation  of  the 
Orenburg-Tashkent  railway  at  some  point  in  Bokhara 
on  the  Russo-Afghan  border,  to  Kabul ;  and  from 
Kushk  via  Herat  on  Kandahar.  We  know  that  the 
Orenburg-Tashkent  railway  has  been  completed,  and 
that  its  extension  is  projected  to  a  point  on  the 
Oxus  opposite  Balkh,  the  old  ruined  city,  from  which 
this  place  on  the  river  is  distant  about  seventy 
miles.  The  country  through  which  the  railway  is  to 
run  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  long  the  Russians  will  take  to  make  it.  We  will 
suppose,  however,  that  the  line  is  finished  up  to  the 
Oxus,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  advance  towards 
Kabul.  No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  view  that 
when  once  the  railway  to  the  Oxus  is  made,  the 
Russians  would  be  able  to  assemble  a  large  force, 
say  200,000  men,  at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  their 
difficulties  would  then  begin.  The  distance  by  road 
from  the  Oxus  crossing  to  Kabul  is  between  350  and 
400  miles,  according  to  the  route  followed.  These 
routes,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  crossing  the 
Hindu  Kush,  or  the  Koh-i-Baba,  by  passes  10,000  to 
14,000  feet  high,  are  bad  enough  for  the  march  of  a 
small  body  of  troops.  For  railway  making,  if  not 
actually  impossible — and  nothing  is  impossible  for 
railway  engineers — all  that  can  be  said  for  them  is 
that  the  200  miles  of  rock-cutting  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Balfour  is  110  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  solid  fact. 

It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  no  railways 
could  be  made  under  several  years,  and  that  no  force 
approaching  the  strength  of  200,000  men  could  move 
by  these  routes,  because  Afghan  Turkestan  could  not 
of  itself  supply  a  fraction  of  that  number,  and  the 
transport  required  for  supplies,  and  all  the  other  require- 
ments of  such  a  host,  would  be  beyond  mortal  powers. 
Transport  animals,  like  men,  must  be  fed,  and  if  food 
has  to  be  carried,  it  is  a  simple  calculation  to  show  in 
how  many  days  they  will  eat  it  up.  The  sudden 
advance  of  a  large  Russian  force  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  upon  Kabul  is  an  impossibility.  But  it  may  be 
said,  admitting  this,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Russians  to  move  a  sufficient  force  upon  Kabul  from 
the  Oxus  base.  Then  comes  the  question,  What  is  a 
.sufficient  force  ?  The  Russians  answered  that  in  1878 
by  commencing  to  move  20,000  men  under  General 
Kaufmann  from  Tashkent  via  Samarkand.  No  doubt 
with  a  railway  to  the  Oxus  that  force  could  be  largely 
increased,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  bring  up 
more  troops  than  were  needed,  as  they  would  consume, 
not  only  the  comparatively  small  supplies  they  might 
get  from  the  country,  but  the  stores  the  railway  would 
forward  to  the  advanced  base.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  such  force  as,  for  example,  50,000  men 
could  reach  Kabul,  without  much  preparation  and  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time.  What  the  difficulties  of 
supply  and  transport  are  in  Afghanistan  may  be 
gathered  from  Lord  Roberts'  evidence,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  as  to  the  strain  of  supplying  even  one  division 
of  15,000  men  at  Kabul.  The  Khyber  line  from 
Peshawur  to  Kabul,  170  miles,  is  a  much  easier  route, 
though  difficult  enough,  than  that  which  the  Russians 
would  have  to  follow  to  Kabul.  It  is  the  case,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  Afghan  army  might  be 
beaten  in  detail  by  the  disciplined  forces  of  Russia,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  added,  on  a  .suitable  terrain.  The 
country  between  the  Oxus  and  Kabul  is  adapted  for 
Afghan  defence,  and  if  the  Afghans  are  determined  to 
fight  for  their  independence,  their  strength  will  lie,  not 
in  their  semi-disciplined  battalions,  but  in  the  host  of 
irregulars  which  might  be  drawn  from  a  population 


I  largely  composed  of  fighting  men,  especially  if  we  are 
prepared  to  give  English  officers  to  lead  them.  The 
I  conclusions  we  may  fairly  draw  are  that  on  this 
northern  line  a  Russian  railway  to  Kabul  would  take 
years  to  make,  and  could  only  be  made  after  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  intervening  country  ;  that  a  large 
force,  without  a  railway,  could  not  subsist  ;  while  a 
;  small  force  would  run  great  risk  of  being  destroyed, 
i  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  western  side  of  Afghanistan, 
i  remembering  that  between  Kabul  and  Herat  is  a  great 
block  of  mountainous  country  impracticable  for  the 
movement  of  large  forces.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  advance  of  a  Russian  force  from  Kushk,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Merv-Kushk  branch  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railway,  to  Herat  and  Kandahar,  would  be  much 
easier,  so  far  as  physical  obstacles  go,  than  by  the  route 
to  Kabul,  and  the  Herat  Valley  would  yield  supplies  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  limited  body  of  troops,  although 
these  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  an  army.  The  rise  of 
4,000  feet  from  the  Russian  station  at  Kushk,  in  crossing- 
the  rangeof  the  Paropamisus  to  Herat,  is  no  greatmatterr 
and  from  Herat  to  Kandahar,  360  miles,  is  an  easy,  if 
circuitous,  road,  although  the  want  of  water  in  many 
places  is  a  great  difficulty.  But  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  route  an  advancing  force  would  have  on 
its  left  flank  the  Zamindawar  and  other  hills  inhabited 
by  fanatical  peoples  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
every  man  is  a  potential  "  ghazi  ".  This  route,  if  the 
march  of  the  advancing  army  continued  from  Kandahar, 
by  the  Khojak  Pass,  upon  Quetta  would,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  very  aptly  pointed  out,  bring  an  invading  force 
j  down  to  the  Indus  plains,  and  in  an  unfortunate  position 
j  for  an  attack  on  India.  After  overcoming  all  resistance 
j  at  Kandahar  and  beyond,  and  forcing  the  strongly  forti- 
fied position  of  Quetta,  it  would  have  to  cross  the 
"plain  of  desolation",  descend  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
would  then  find  itself,  after  a  stretch  of  some  150  miles 
of  country,  most  of  which,  at  all  events  for  the  support 
of  an  army,  is  an  almost  waterless  desert,  in  front  of  the 
fortified  bridge-head  of  Sukkur.  From  our  sea-base  at 
Karachi,  we  could  act  upon  the  flank  of  an  invader,  and 
in  any  case  the  latter  would  be  far  from  his  objective, 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  and  from  Delhi.  If 
the  invader  decided  to  advance  by  another  road  from 
Peshin  to  a  point  higher  up  the  Indus,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  no  large  army  could  be  subsisted  during  a 
long-distance  march,  or  could  find  enough  water  for  its 
wants. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  military  dreamers  of  dreams, 
whether  in  Russia  or  in  England,  never  contemplated 
the  idea  of  Russia  being  able  to  march  armies  straight 
through  Afghanistan  for  the  invasion  of  India;  and 
the  danger  lies  not  in  the  possibility  of  India  being 
taken  by  surprise,  but  in  the  occupation  of  Afghan 
Turkestan  and  the  Herat  Valley  in  the  event  of  war 
between  Russia  and  this  country.  That  is  quite  another 
question  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  word  or  two. 
To  partition  Afghanistan  would  be  a  fatal  policy,  and 
to  guard  against  such  an  enterprise  as  that  indicated, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  maintain  an  adequate  army  in 
India,  to  perfect  our  means  of  military  railway  con- 
struction, so  that  we  may  be  ready  to  lay  down  a  light 
line  over  Lundi  Kotal,  on  the  Khyber  route,  and  thence 
via.  Gundamak  to  the  farthest  point  possible  towards 
Kabul.  This  will  require  a  great  development  of  the  small 
organisation  for  the  purpose  initiated  some  years  ago, 
and  a  large  addition  to  the  material  we  have,  because 
we  must  foresee  that  in  the  event  contemplated,  it 
would  also  be  imperative  to  run  a  light  railway,  as 
soon  as  possible,  alongside  the  easy  road  connecting 
Kabul  and  Kandahar,  thus  forming  our  strategic 
front  of  some  300  miles.  On  the  other  side,  the  rail- 
way could  quickly  be  made  from  our  rail-head  at  New 
Chaman,  in  advance  of  Quetta,  to  Kandahar,  and 
beyond.  In  England,  we  must  be  ready,  not  only  to 
supply  the  particular  amount  of  force  specified,  but 
large  reinforcements. 

It  is  feared  therefore  that  no  consolation  can  be 
offered  to  those  who  think  that  because  Kabul,  and 
Kandahar  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  India,  are 
difficult  of  approach  from  the  Russian  side,  Mr.  Balfour's 

1  declaration  points  to  reduction,  or  to  relaxation  of 
preparation.    The  real  hope  lies  in  a  peaceful  policy, 

1  and  not  in  the  absence  of  precautions.    The  peace  of 
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the  Russo-Afghan  border   has   been  kept  for  many  ! 
years,  and  it  will  be  very  strange  if  importance  need 
be  attached  to  the  present  rumours  of  Russian  concen-  I 
trations.    The  same  thing  has  been  heard  over  and  | 
over  again.    What  have  the  Russians  to  gain  by  trying 
to  take  part  of  Afghanistan,  now  or  at  any  future  time  ? 
We  desire  peace  with  them,  but  even  when  they  have 
reconstructed  their  army  and  its  administration,  and 
have  composed  their  internal  differences,  an  attack  on 
Afghanistan  would  mean  war  with  us  in  that  country 
and  all  over  the  world,  for  they  cannot  imagine  that  a 
Power  which,    almost   alone,    stemmed   the   tide  of 
Napoleonic  victory,  would  sit  calmly  and  supinely, 
with  folded  hands,  while  they  cleared  their  way  to  the 
gates  of  India.  Edwin  H.  H.  Collen. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  on  Saturday  last 
and  after  the  severe  drop  in  the  price  of  American 
railroad  securities  on  the  previous  day  it  was  not 
surprising  that  members  returned  to  business  on 
Monday  in  a  decidedly  pessimistic  frame  of  mind. 
The  American  market  has  been  for  many  weeks  past 
virtually  the  only  section  in  which  any  considerable 
volume  of  business  has  been  transacted  and  although 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  English  public  who  dabble 
in  a  few  shares  are  much  concerned  in  the  market  yet 
there  are  a  fair  number  of  accounts  open  for  big  specu- 
lators whilst  in  addition  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  have  spent 
days  of  idleness  in  their  own  markets,  have  been  in- 
duced to  have  an  interest— generally  of  course  on  the 
"bull"  side — in  the  Yankee  market.  From  these 
several  causes,  and  further  owing  to  the  recent  failures 
which  have  left  a  certain  amount  of  wreckage  still  to 
be  cleared  off  from  accounts  which  have  been  "  nursed  " 
over  the  last  settlement,  the  course  of  American  stocks 
has  continued  to  hold  a  dominant  position  in  the  ex- 
change. The  announcement  made  on  Tuesday  that 
the  Merchants  Trust  Company  of  New  York  had 
suspended  payment  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters 
and  later  in  the  week  the  failure  of  two  minor  provincial 
banks  was  reported.  Neither  of  these  failures  was 
important  in  itself  as,  so  far  as  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able show,  the  individual  liabilities  are  not  particularly 
heavy,  but  coming  astride  of  a  market  already  much 
depressed,  the  news  assumed  a  greater  importance  than 
it  actually  warranted.  The  fluctuations  throughout  the 
week  have  been  considerable,  and  although  prices  har- 
dened at  the  close  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real 
confidence  in  the  immediate  future  although  it  is  amply 
recognised  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lawson's  startling 
advertisements,  the  country  is  prosperous  and  many  of 
the  railroads  are  likely  to  have  a  bumper  year.  So 
long,  however,  as  there  is  an  absence  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  British  public  in  the  other  markets,  the 
movement  in  American  railroad  shares  will  continue  to 
decide  the  general  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  There 
is,  at  present,  no  sign  that  the  public  are  disposed  to 
do  anything  but  look  on. 

The  firmness  of  the  Funds  has  been  continued,  chiefly 
due  to  the  influence  of  cheap  money  and  to  the  expecta- 
tion, based  we  fear  on  nothing  stronger  than  hope,  that 
peace  is  within  measurable  distance.  It  is  indeed  upon 
the  chance  of  peace  that  any  reasonable  probability 
depends  of  a  reawakening  of  business,  as,  in  the  language 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  there  is  nothing  else  left  "  to  go 
for  ".  Home  railway  receipts  have  been  disappointing 
in  spite  of  the  good  weather  and  the  "  bulls  "  who  laid 
in  stock  in  readiness  for  the  rise  on  becoming  tired  of 
the  heavy  contango  rates  charged.  There  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  business  passing  in  the  Foreign 
section  mainly  in  the  Greek  loans  on  the  statements 
current  that  negotiations  are  pending  to  effect  the 
unification  of  the  various  obligations.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  comment  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  proposals  until  actual  details  are  forthcoming, 
but  on  the  face  of  it  there  does  appear  great  difficulty 
in  framing  any  scheme  which  is  likely  to  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  Greece  and  to  the  bondholders  :  at  present 
the  rumours  rather  savour  of  one  of  those  operations 


which  the  continental  financiers  are  so  fond  of  and 
which  generally  means  that  in  the  rearrangement  of 
the  loans  the  promoters  are  the  principal  beneficiaries. 

The  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  have  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  during  the  past  year  or  two 
whilst  its  various  obligations  have  so  materially  im- 
proved on  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time  that 
the  long  drawn  out  negotiations  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Government  were  to  be  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, that  the  official  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
negotiations  were  virtually  suspended,  came  as  a  very 
unpleasant  surprise.  It  appears  that  the  agent  of  the 
company,  acting  without  the  authority  of  the  directors, 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  which  upon 
examination  the  directors  were  unable  to  confirm,  and 
as  far  as  the  somewhat  complex  nature  of  the  proposals 
can  be  followed,  the  directors  would  appear  to  have 
acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders.  The 
agent  of  the  corporation  has  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
there  the  matter  remains  at  present,  but  the  deadlock  is 
to  be  deplored  as  being  detrimental  to  both  sides. 

We  understand  that  two  Natal  corporations — Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  Durban — are  likely  to  come  into  the 
market  for  loans  very  shortly,  and  certainly  the  South 
African  municipal  authorities  appear  quite  Insatiable 
in  their  appetite  for  borrowing.  It  is  true  that,  at 
any  rate  as  regards  Durban,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  the 
harbour  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  ships  of 
big  tonnage,  and  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  during  recent  years  have  undoubtedly  enabled 
Durban  to  retain  and  increase  her  trade  which  might 
otherwise  have  gone  to  Delagoa  Bay  where  the  natural 
advantages  are  so  much  greater,  but  even  in  the  case 
of  Durban,  more  particularly  after  the  recent  Natal 
budget,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  readiness  to  pile  up 
municipal  debt  is  not  becoming  excessive:  our  informa- 
tion goes  to  show  that  with  scarcely  an  exception  all 
the  South  African  towns  which  have  come  into  the 
London  market  have  borrowed  quite  as  much  as  their 
general  position  warrants  at  present. 

The  two  new  issues  of  importance  both  of  which 
may  be  recommended  to  investors  are  the  new  shares 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  and  the  debenture  issue 
of  the  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Company.  The  former 
announcement  is  in  respect  of  50,000  new  shares  of 
£10  each  at  the  issue  price  of  £20,  and  although  the 
public  is  invited  to  apply  for  any  shares  not  taken  up 
by  the  existing  shareholders  who  have  a  preferential 
right  of  allotment,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  shares  will  be 
left  over  as  the  current  quotation  of  the  old  and  similar 
shares  is  2"j\.  The  Bank  is  so  largely  interested  in 
subsidiary  undertakings  in  Egypt — and  is  so  enter- 
prising— among  other  directions  we  believe  it  is  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  the  State  Bank  in  Abyssinia 
— that  the  attraction  lies  rather  in  the  possibility  of 
an  increase  in  capital  value  than  in  the  yield  from 
dividends,  for  at  the  present  price  the  return  to  the 
investor  is  only  slightly  above  2\  per  cent. 

The  debenture  issue  of  the  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Company 
is  more  particularly  suitable  to  the  investor  who  aims 
in  the  first  instance  at  security  of  capital  together  with 
a  reasonable  return  of  interest.  The  present  issue  is 
3,700  4.5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures  of  ^100 
each  at  92  per  cent,  and  the  assets  of  the  company 
charged  to  secure  the  debentures,  apart  from  good- 
will, stood  at  31  December,  1904  at  ^1,069,000 — the 
total  authorised  issue  is  5,000  debentures  for  which  the 
assets  indicated  would  be  applicable.  The  margin  is 
therefore  ample  to  afford  security  and  in  addition  the 
Weardale  Steel,  Coal  and  Coke  Company  guarantees 
1  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  present  issue.  The 
Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Company  also  hold  123,661  Preference 
shares  and  200,779  Ordinary  shares  in  the  South 
Durham  Steel  and  Iron  Company  which  are  not 
j  charged  to  secure  the  present  debenture  issue,  but  are 
available  to  provide  future  resources  for  the  company 
in  case  of  need.  The  certificate  of  the  valuators  shows 
that  most  modern  and  complete  steel  works  are  in 
course  of  construction  with  every  facility  for  efficient 
manufacture  and  economical  handling. 
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INSURANCE. 
The  Profit  on  Lapses  and  Surrenders. 

LAST  week  we  promised  to  prove  our  statement 
that  Life  offices  do  not  make  large  profits  out  of 
the  lapse  and  surrender  of  policies.  A  writer  in  the 
"Standard"  maintained  that  gigantic  reserves  were 
accumulated  from  this  source  and  that  the  most 
dire  consequences  to  the  community  resulted.  The 
point  might  not  be  worth  explaining  were  it  not  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  large  profits  are  made 
on  lapses  and  surrenders.  We  shall  show  presently 
that  individual  policy-holders  who  surrender  their 
policies  or  allow  them  to  lapse  apparently  incur  con- 
siderable loss.  To  a  great  extent  people  who  give  no 
attention  to  the  subject  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking 
that  because  they  lose  the  companies  gain  ;  but  the 
"Standard"  cannot  be  excused  for  falling  into  the 
same  mistake. 

To  explain  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  indulge  in 
figures  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual  in   these  j 
articles  ;  for  thus  perhaps  an  apology  is  necessary.  | 
We  will  make  out  an  account  for  five  years  on  the  | 
assumption  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  1,000  j 
people  take  out  policies  for  £100  each  at  a  premium  of  ■ 
]£i  18s.  Jfd.  per  annum  :  we  will  make  quite  extrava- 
gant assumptions  as  to  the  number  of  policies  lapsed 
and  surrendered  and  will  assume  that  mortality  occurs 
according  to  the  Healthy  Males  Table.    We  will  further 
suppose  that  the  expenses  in  the  first  year  amount  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid  and  in  subsequent 
years  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid,  this  being 
the  average  expenditure  of  British  Life  offices.  More- 
over, we  will  imagine  that  the  company  earns  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  funds 
in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  at  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  the  total  premiums  received  in  the 
year,  assumptions  which  are  more  favourable  than  are 
realised  in  experience.    Starting  with  1,000  policies,  we  I 
will  assume  the  following  results  for  the  first   five  j 
years  respectively : — 


No.  of  premiums  paid  ... 

1,000 

850 

725 

625 

55° 

No.  of  claims  

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

No.  of  lapses  ... 

142 

11S 

0 

0 

0 

No.  of  surrenders 

0 

0 

94 

70 

46 

No.  of  policies  at  end  of 

year 

850 

725 

625 

550 

500 

To  suppose  that  half  the  policies  taken  out  will  have  I 
terminated  by  the  end  of  five  years  is  to  concede  a  good 
deal  to  those  who  maintain  that  large  profits  are 
made  from  this  source.  Working  out  the  account 
year  by  year  on  the  above  basis  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  the  assurance  company  receives 
,£7,188  from  premiums  and  £331  from  interest,  making 
a  total  of  £7,519.  Out  of  these  receipts  it  pays 
away  for  claims  £3,000  ;  for  lapses  within  the  first 
two  years,  nothing  ;  for  surrenders  after  the  first 
two  years,  £446  ;  and  for  expenses,  £1,955  ;  besides 
which  it  has  accumulated  funds  of  £2,118.  The  funds 
and  the  payments  by  the  company  amount  to  the  total 
receipts  of  £7,519.  There  remain  in  force  500  policies 
for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  ,£2,205  in 
hand  in  order  to  meet  the  liabilities  as  they  mature 
on  the  supposition  that  interest  is  earned  at  the  rate 
of  375  per  cent,  per  annum.  So  far  from  there  being  a 
profit  upon  these  transactions  there  is  a  deficiency  of  £90  j 
on  a  lax  basis  of  valuation.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the 
profit  to  the  insurance  company  on  policies  which  have 
been  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  no  gain  has  been  derived  from 
the  policies  which  have  lapsed  in  the  first  two  years 
without  any  surrender  value  being  paid,  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent three  years.  So  far,  therefore,  the  case  of  the 
"  Standard  "  breaks  down  entirely. 

It  remains  to  show  what  grounds  the  policy-holder 
who  lapses,  or  surrenders,  his  policy  has  for  supposing 
that  by  so  doing  he  pays  exorbitant  profits  to  the  Life 
office.  Excluding  interest  upon  the  premiums  paid,  the 
policy-holders  who  have  let  their  policies  lapse  within 
the  first  two  years  have  paid  .£725  in  premiums  and 
have  received  no  payment  in  return.  Those  policy- 
holders who  have  kept  their  policies  in  force  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  have  surrendered  them  within  five 


years  from  the  date  of  entry,  have  paid  ^1,518  in  pre- 
miums and  have  only  received  £446  in  return.  Com- 
bining the  lapses  and  the  surrenders  the  premiums  paid 
have  been  £2,243,  the  payments  received  have  been 
£446,  and  the  apparent  loss  .£1,797.  This  looks  like 
quite  sufficient  justification  for  the  supposition  by  an 
uninformed  person  that  he  has  lost  heavily,  and  that 
therefore  the  company  has  gained  largely.  The  ex- 
penses  connected  with  these  policies  have,  however, 
been  80  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  premiums,  and  8  per 
cent,  for  subsequent  years.  This  amounts  to  a  total 
expenditure  of  £828,  and  reduces  the  apparent  loss 
to  £969.^  _ 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
policy-holders  have  had  insurance  protection  in  the 
meantime,  and  it  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  com- 
plain that  this  insurance  protection  is  not  worth 
paying  for  as  to  argue  that  he  does  not  get 
value  for  Fire  insurance  premiums  unless  he  has 
a  fire,  or  for  the  price  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  unless 
he  wins  a  prize.  The  theoretical  value  of  this  insur- 
ance protection  on  a  3^  per  cent,  basis,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  its  commercial  value,  is  £936 
for  those  policy-holders  who  have  surrendered  their 
policies  or  allowed  them  to  lapse  within  five  years. 
Making  all  sorts  of  assumptions  against  the  assurance 
companies,  the  net  loss  to  the  470  policy-holders  who 
are  supposed  to  have  surrendered  their  policies  or  let 
them  lapse  in  the  course  of  five  years  is  therefore  £33 
out  of  a  total  expenditure  by  them  of  £2,243. 

Since  misconceptions  on  this  point  exist  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  people,  we  propose  to  refer  to  the 
subject  again  in  connexion  with  policies  that  have  been 
in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 


MARK  HAMBOURG. 

THE  piano  recital  given  by  Mark  Hambourg  last 
Saturday  was  by  far  the  most  important  thing 
musical  to  arrive  these  last  few  days.  Of  minor  con- 
certs there  have  been  plenty  and  some  of  them  will 
come  in  for  their  due  notice  when  I  presently  begin  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  to  throw  away  the 
programmes  of  performances  unworthy  of  mention 
and  to  mention  briefly  those  that  are.  Mr.  Wood's 
Tschaikowsky  concert  must  pass  without  notice  alto- 
gether, for  how  can  a  man  roaming  the  highlands  or 
thereabouts  investigating  "the  present  condition  of 
music  in  Scotland " — how  can  he  be  at  the  same 
moment  seated  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  W.  ?  When 
Christopher  Columbus  wanted  to  become  celebrated  all 
his  friends  told  him  to  go  and  discover  America,  and 
in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  my  editor,  knowing  my 
burning  desire  to  become  celebrated,  told  me  to  go  and 
discover  Scotland.  With  the  assistance  of  the  North- 
western Railway  I  have  discovered  it,  and  can  testify 
that  the  common  south-country  belief  that  all  Scotch- 
men are  in  London  is  not  quite  justifiable.  Already  I 
have  seen  several ;  I  have  learnt  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  musical  activity  prevails,  and  this  activity 
and  the  forms  it  takes  I  shall  discuss  in  my  next  article.. 
In  the  meantime  something  has  to  be  said  about  Mark 
Hambourg. 

Max  Hambourg  the  prodigy  I  remember  many  years 
ago  ;  Hambourg  the  big  boy  pianist  I  remember  ap- 
pearing some  years  later  ;  and  to-day  we  have  Mark 
Hambourg  the  ripe  musician  and  pianist.  The  prodigy 
was  astounding — not  the  least  astounding  of  the  crop 
of  marvellous  boys,  amongst  them  Hofmann  and  Hegner, 
who  appeared  about  the  same  time.  The  big  boy,  with 
his  ugly  thumping,  was  not  a  little  disappointing.  To- 
day the  ripe  musician  and  pianist  is  more  astounding 
than  ever.  The  quickness  of  the  prodigy's  mind  almost 
appalled  us  ;  the  dulness  of  the  big  boy's  instinct  dis- 
appointed us  ;  and  to-day  we  are  amazed  by  the  ripe 
pianist's  supernatural  quickness  of  finger,  the  musician's 
mastery  of  technique,  and  the  interpreter's  indifference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  things  he  interprets.  Ham- 
bourg, in  fact,  is  ceasing  to  be  a  musician  in  the 
fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  mere  virtuoso.  A  virtuoso  is  an  artistic 
egoist,  a  man  who  sacrifices  all,  even  the  mightiest 
works  of  art,  to  self-display,  to  the  display  of  his  own 
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qualities  of  finger,  wrist,  arm,  brain  and  temperament. 
No  one  can  be  both  a  virtuoso  and  a  true  interpreter  : 
instead  of  interpreter  realising  the  composer's  inten- 
tion the  virtuoso  shoves  the  composer  scornfully  into 
the  background  and  insists  on  showing  himself  off. 
For  instance,  in  Beethoven's  Funeral  March  sonata 
(No.  12,  in  A  fiat)  Hambourg  did  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  do  what  the  genuinely  great  pianists  do — 
lose  himself  to  find  himself,  sink  his  own  individuality 
and  show  himself  a  great  pianist  by  communicating  to 
us  a  greater  soul  than  his  own,  Beethoven's  soul. 
On  the  contrary,  he  let  Beethoven  go  hang,  deter- 
mined, apparently,  at  all  costs  to  make  us  feel 
that  this  was  Hambourg's  rendering  and  not 
another's.  The  feat  was  accomplished  with  dis- 
astrous results  both  for  Beethoven  and  for  Hambourg. 
With  self-conscious  laboriousness  -  the  soul  of  Ham- 
bourg was  presented  to  us  instead  of  the  soul  of 
Beethoven  ;  in  place  of  a  rich,  full  and  noble  character 
we  were  shown  a  mean  and  lean  one  ;  and  here  was 
the  retribution — this  grotesque  parody  of  a  splendid 
work  did  not  afford  the  virtuoso  even  the  barren  satis- 
faction of  displaying  his  swiftness  of  finger.  So  far  as 
finger-work  is  concerned  this  A  flat  sonata  is  easy 
enough  for  most  school-girls  ;  no  piano-gymnast  can 
make  a  single  passage  in  it  sound  very  difficult  ;  as  far 
as  heart-  and  head-work  are  concerned  the  greatest  of 
pianists  must  find  it  a  hard  thing  to  interpret  worthily. 
So  Hambourg  lost  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  music 
without  even  being  able  to  stupefy  his  audience  by  his 
cleverness. 

The  piano-player  who  indulges  in  such  antics  has  to 
pay  yet  another  price.  Mr.  Hambourg's  tone  was 
never  very  fine,  but  some  time  back  I  thought  it  might 
improve.  By  dint  of  trying  to  give  ''original"  ren- 
derings he  is  gradually  making  it  worse.  This  always 
happens.  The  piano,  violin  or  orchestra  player  always 
loses  in  quality  of  tone  from  the  moment  he  forgets  his 
duty  to  the  composer  and  begins  to  try  to  astonish 
the  world  by  being  so  different  from  other  artists.  It 
is  easy  for  one  man  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  his 
race.  He  need  only  walk  through  the  streets  on  his 
hands  or  dye  his  hair  green  and  people  will  say  he  is 
not  like  other  men  and  be  thankful  that  other  men  are 
not  like  him.  But  originality  of  this  sort  is  achieved 
at  the  price  of  grace  and  dignity.  A  man  walking  on 
his  hands  stumbles  clumsily  along  ;  a  pianist  bent  on 
doing  an  analogous  thing  when  playing  masterpieces 
ends  in  stumbling  clumsily  along  and  at  every  stumble 
his  tone  suffers.  Even  with  inferior  pianists  a  work 
honestly  played  seems  to  make  its  own  tone,  while  the 
clever  virtuoso  bent  only  on  displaying  himself  and 
being  different  from  other  men  gradually  lets  tone 
go  altogether,  and  the  result  is  distressing.  You 
cannot  play  at  art,  nor  with  it  ;  if  you  do 
the  penalty  is  enormous.  To-day  Mark  Ham- 
bourg delights  thousands  with  his  adroitness  ;  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after  to-morrow,  his  fingers 
will  begin  to  stiffen,  his  arm  will  lose  its  force  and  his 
wrist  its  elasticity,  and  then  where  will  he  be?  His 
distorted  versions  of  masterworks  will  no  longer  be 
endured,  his  ugly  tone  will  drive  away  his  last  admirers. 
He  might  do  worse  than  remember  the  case  of  Clara 
Schumann.  In  her  old  age  she  had  little  of  her  former 
power  ;  from  the  show-off  point  of  view  Hambourg 
could,  to  speak  as  the  vulgar,  have  played  her  head  off. 
But  her  renderings  were  reverent  and  her  tone  re- 
mained lovely  and  pure,  and  we  used  to  listen  to  her 
with  delight.  If  he  continues  on  his  present  course  not 
even  such  dizzy  fireworks  as  the  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Paganini  will  draw  musicians  to  hear  Mark 
Hambourg. 

For  an  obvious  enough  reason  Hambourgf  was  more 
successful  in  Chopin.  No  one  can  superimpose  his 
personality  on  Chopin's  :  Beethoven  himself  could  not 
have  done  it.  The  very  narrowness  of  the  man  and 
the  intensity  of  the  tide  stream  that  flows  in  that  strait 
channel  prevent  anyone  putting  off  in  his  own  frail  bark 
as  he  might — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  constantly  does — 
on  broader  waters.  Hambourg's  Chopin-playing,  if 
not  ultra-Chopinesque,  is  at  any  rate  not  un-Chopin- 
esque.  He  cannot  make  wild,  strange,  sweet  melodies 
sing  out  as  Paderewski  does,  when  Paderewski  is  at 
his  best,  he  cannot  destroy  their  beauty  as  he  does 


Beethoven's  melodies  by  pushing  his  own  insignificant 
personality  across  them.  Also,  in  Chopin  the  finger 
gymnast  finds  every  opportunity  he  could  wish.  Play 
Chopin  as  Chopin  wished  to  be  played  and  you  accom- 
plish a  feat  that  is  far  from  being  easy  and  thrills  the 
audience  by  its  real  cleverness. 

Mr.  Hambourg  has  managed  to  combine  a  generous 
devotion  to  art  with  strict  attention  to  business.  To 
encourage  English  music  he  offered  a  prize  of  no  less 
than  ten  guineas  for  a  pianoforte  piece  which  he  pro- 
posed to  play  at  his  recitals.  I  did  not  stay  to  hear 
the  successful  piece  :  I  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
prize-offerings  as  a  means  of  artistic  salvation.  No 
really  fine  thing  has  ever  come  as  the  result  of  such 
dodges.  And  ten  guineas  !  If  a  successful  young 
pianist  wants  to  play  the  generous  patron,  let  him  at 
least  offer  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  sonata  or  concerto. 
But  far  better  than  giving  money  prizes  would  be  to 
offer  the  cost  of  a  trip  through  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Germany  :  that  is  what  our  young  com- 
posers need.  So  long  as  they  stay  within  stone- 
throw  of  Tenterden  Street  or  Kensington  Gore,  so  long 
will  they  remain  dull  imitators  of  the  dull  gods  who 
rule  those  institutions. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  up  to  the  present, 
the  concert  business  goes  on  in  England  much  as  it  has 
done  for  years  past.  The  agents  alone  flourish  and 
grow  fat  :  the  artists  who  can  make  a  bare  livelihood 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Ladies 
who  were  high  in  favour  half  a  century  ago  may  get  an 
audience  by  enormous  advertising  ;  babies  who  ought 
to  be  kept  in  their  cradles  may  draw  audiences  that  are 
drawn  by  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  have  their  nerves 
shaken  ;  but  the  ordinary  sincere  artist  who  should  be 
able  to  make  an  honest  livelihood  cannot  get  an 
audience  because  the  country  is  swamped  with  raw- 
students  with  foreign-sounding  names  and  the  piano- 
makers  take  advantage  of  them.  We  are  ruined  by 
German  cheap  labour,  but  it  is  English  agents  and 
English  piano-makers  who  help  German  cheap  labour 
to  ruin  us.  John  F.  Runciman. 


MAGIC  WEBS. 

"  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  by  Ho! man  Hunt  at  Messrs.  Tooths 
— English  Embroidery  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

Et  la  Royne  dit  au  cheuallier  .  .  .  Mais  or  me  dictes  qui  es>- 
toit  en  une  tournelle  dessus  la  chambre  monseigneur.  Dame, 
cestoyt  une  pucelle  que  je  ne  villennay  onques.  ...  Si  fus  si 
surprins  de  tresgrant  affaire  que  je  loubliay  |  et  elle  fut  plus 
loyalle  uers  moy  que  je  ne  fus  courtois  vers  elle.  .  .  . 

La  dame  de  mallehault  saprocha  delle  quant  elle  la  vit 
seulle,  et  luy  dist  le  plus  priuement  que  elle  peut.  Haa,  dame, 
pourquoy  ne  est  bonne  la  compaignie  de  quatre  ?  La  royne 
le  ouyst  bien,  si  ne  dit  mot,  et  fait  semblant  que  riens  nen 
ouyt.  .  .  . 

Quant  elles  furent  couchees  si  commencerent  a  parler  de 
leurs  nouuelles  amours  ;  la  royne  demanda  a  la  dame  de 
mallehault  selle  ayme  nulluy  par  amours,  et  elle  luy  diet  que 
nenny.  Saichez,  dame,  que  je  naymay  onques  que  une  foys, 
ne  de  celle  amour  ne  fis  je  que  penser  ;  et  ce  dit  elle  de 
Lancelot,  quelle  avoit  tant  ayme  comme  femme  pourroit  aymer 
homme  mortel  Mais  elle  nen  avoit  onques  aultre  joye  eue, 
non  pourtant  ne  dit  pas  que  ce  eust  il  este. 

That  is  a  sentence  or  two  from  "the  French  Book", 
which  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  Queen  arranged  for  a 
"compaignie  de  quatre"  which  pleased  everyone,  the 
Dame  de  Mallehault  (afterwards  Lady  of  Shalott)  taking 
Gawaine  for  her  partner. 

Now  let  us  read  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  picture. 

Tennyson,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott  ",  deals  with 
a  romantic  story,  which  conveys  an  eternal  truth,  based  upon 
the  romance  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  name  of  the  lady  and  the  events  recorded  are  the 
invention  of  the  poet.*  The  progressive  stages  of  circumstance 
in  the  poem  are  reached  in  such  enchanting  fashion  as  to  veil 
from  the  casual  reader  the  severer  philosophic  purport  of  the 
symbolism  throughout  the  verse.  The  parable,  as  interpreted 
in  this  painting,  illustrates  the  failure  of  a  human  soul 
towards  its  accepted  responsibility.  The  lady  typify- 
ing the  soul  is  bound  to  represent  faithfully  the  work- 
ing of  the  high  purpose  of  King  Arthur's  rule.     She  is  to 

*  Shalott,  of  course,  is  really  Escalot  =  Scarloete  =  Astolat,  which 
Malory  says  is  Gilford. 
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weave  her  record,  not  as  one  mixing  in  the  world,  tempted  by 
egoistic  weakness,  but  as  a  being  "  sitting  alone "  ;  in  her 
isolation  she  is  charged  to  see  life  with  a  mind  supreme  and 
elevated  in  judgment.  In  executing  her  design  on  the  tapestry 
she  records  not  the  external  incidents  of  common  lives,  but  the 
present  condition  of  King  Arthur's  Court,  with  its  opposing 
influences  of  good  and  evil.  It  may  be  seen  he  is  represented 
on  his  double  throne,  the  Queen  is  not  there,  and  he  is  sad- 
dened by  her  default  ;  but  he  is  still  supported  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left  by  Christian  virtues.  .  .  .  The  lady  has  already 
pictured  the  brilliant,  but  idle  and  vainglorious  Sir  Lancelot, 
who  brings  no  offering  but  lip-service,  kissing  his  finger  tips. 
.  .  .  The  mirror  stands  on  the  immaculate  plane  of  the  lady's 
own  inspired  intelligence.  ...  At  this  ill-fated  moment  Sir 
Lancelot  comes  riding  by  heedlessly  singing  on  his  way.  .  .  . 
She  turns  aside  to  view  him  .  .  .  the  mirror  "cracks  from  side 
to  side  ",  her  work  is  ruined  ;  her  artistic  life  has  come  to  an 
end.  What  other  possibilities  remain  for  her  are  not  for  this 
service  ;  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Does  the  language  of  this  sound  more  like  that  of 
the  Ethical  Society  than  of  high  romance?  In  the 
old  story  Lancelot  is  the  hero,  his  "lip-service"  (de- 
lightful word)  is  the  high  purpose  of  the  world,  Love 
and  Valour  the  virtues  which  must  deal  pitiably  but 
superbly  with  kings  and  husbands,  whose  lesser  claims 
scarce  themselves  dare  assert.  Lancelot,  who  at  first, 
the  learned  tell  us,  was  but  the  nameless  royal  child  of 
folklore,  stolen  by  a  water-witch  and  nursed  in  Faery, 
became  the  figure  of  this  passion,  that  rode  through  the 
world  after  the  rumour  of  beauty,  and  stood  astounded 
and  rapt  away  upon  the  sight  of  it. 

Le  cheuallier  sen  part  et  cheuauche  tant  quil  treuve  une 
maison  forte  et  voit  une  dame  en  son  surcot,  qui  regardait  les 
pres  et  la  forest  |  et  auoit  avec  elle  une  demoiselle.  Le  cheuallier 
se  arreste,  et  regarde  la  dame  moult  longuement  tant  quil 
oublie  toute  autre  chose.  Et  maintenant  passa  ung  cheuallier 
arme  de  toutes  armes,  qui  luy  dist,  Sire  cheuallier,  que  attendez- 
vous  ?  et  celluy  ne  respond  mot  |  car  il  ne  la  pas  ouy.  Et 
le  cheuallier  le  boutte,  et  luy  demande  quil  regarde.  Je 
regards,  fait-il,  ce  que  me  plaist ;  et  vous  nestes  mie  courtois, 
qui  de  mon  penser  me  auez  jecte.  Par  la  foy  que  vous  devez  o 
dieu,  fait  le  cheuallier  estrange,  scauez-vous  bien  qui  la  dame 
est  que  vous  regardez?  Je  le  cuyde  bien  scauoir,  fait  le  bon 
cheuallier.  Et  qui]  est-elle  fait  lautre.  Cest  ma  dame  la 
royne. 

Yet  the  voice  of  the  Ethical  Society  did  not  speak 
first  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  It  began  with  the  monkish 
romancers  who  claimed  the  hero  of  the  one  quest, 
the  quest  of  beauty,  for  the  other,  the  quest  of  the 
Grail.  They  were  hard  put  to  it  to  manage  this  with  a 
sinful  Knight,  and  therefore  the  achievement  had  to  go 
not  to  him  but  to  a  "  blameless  son  ",  Galahad.  Yet 
Lancelot  died  a  holy  man  ;  Tennyson,  in  the  wake  of 
Malory,  had  wrestled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  to  discover 
the  fraud,  refuse  all  concession,  and  cast  Lancelot 
finally  away  as  the  trifler  who  came  to  disturb  people 
vowed  to  the  higher  responsibilities. 

And  yet  ....  First  of  all  it  will  not  do  to  make 
Tennyson  a  partner  at  this  stage  of  his  career.  It  was 
in  his  later  days  he  brought  Malory  up  to  date,  when 
he  rewrote  that  adorable  tale  of  Elaine  le  Blank.  "  The 
Lady  of  Shalott  "  is  not  yet  the  "  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat  ", 
still  less  is  she  upon  an  immaculate  plane  of  inspired 
intelligence.  She  belongs,  like  some  other  early  drafts 
by  Tennyson  of  those  stories,  to  the  first  flush  of  his 
poetry,  when  love  and  magic  and  a  dread  mysterious 
curse,  the  fairy  irresponsible  sequences  of  Coleridge 
and  the  fresh  spring-painted  England  of  Keats  were 
enough  for  him. 

And  for  Holman  Hunt  too  there  must  have  been  a 
guilty  early  moment  when  these  things  were  almost 
enough,  when  the  higher  responsibilities  slept,  and  the 
charm  of  poetry  set  going  in  his  head  a  tangle  of 
answering  design.  In  those  days  Sir  Gabriel  le 
Desirous  and  Sir  John  Everett  Dinadan  and  other 
brave  knights  rode  with  him  in  the  lists.  They  are 
gone,  and  of  all  the  company  "  King  Anguish  of 
Ireland  "  only  is  perpetual,  like  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell, 
while  Chief  Secretaries  come  and  go. 

However  these  things  may  be,  in  1857  this  vision  was 
vouchsafed  to  Sir  Bors  ;  in  other  words  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  drew  one  of  the  most  beautiful  designs  ever 
made  in  England,  and  he  has  spent  fifty  years  in  pon- 
dering upon  it  and  trying  to  explain  it.  I  suppose  the 
hint  of  it  came  from  Blake,  the  wonderful  room  with 


the  circular  painted  panels  in  which  Job  sits  reinstated 
with  new  daughters  about  his  knees.  To  this  it  was 
j  his  inspiration  to  add  the  fourth  great  circle  of  the  web, 
laid  flat  upon  the  floor,  and  thus  build  up  the  inevitable 
geometry  of  his  design.  And  to  this,  with  the  tangle 
of  its  outflying  threads,  he  added  the  witch,  and  the 
tangle  of  her  hair  that  was  to  haunt  Boyd  Houghton 
and  Arthur  Hughes  and  Burne-Jones.  (She,  perhaps, 
came  over  in  a  dream  from  the  Witch  of  Diirer.) 
Watts  tried  to  work  the  charm  of  the  mirror  again  in 
his  "  Britomart",  but  here  it  was  spelled  once  for  all. 
To  get  the  figure  of  the  Penelope-witch  into  the  design* 
it  may  be  said,  was  no  easy  business,  for  the  big  circle 
of  the  web  threatened  to  thrust  her  out.  She  had  to 
be  put  inside  of  it. 

Fifty  years  have  nearly  passed  ;  the  old  enchanter 
has  been  spinning  all  that  time,  "  charged  to  see  life 
with  a  mind  supreme  and  elevated  in  judgment  ".  And 
into  this  design  that  romance  brought  him,  he  has 
painted  his  philosophy  ;  so  wonderful  and  elastic  a  thing 
is  an  ancient  tale.  And  so  wonderful  a  thing  is  a 
great  design.  Like  Diirer's  "  Melancholy  "  this  enigma 
of  folklore  will  serve  us  all,  even  the  Ethical  Society. 

The  picture,  with  all  its  strangeness  of  elaboration,  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  first  thought.  Above  and  below  it 
has  been  added  to  and  has  lost  in  conclusiveness,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  it  is  so  perfect  in  colour 
as  in  black  and  white.  "  lam  half-sick  of  shadows", 
said  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  she  looks  a  little  sick  of 
false  values  trying  to  be  true.  Yet  even  so,  here  surely 
is  a  monument  of  English  design,  of  romance  smitten 
out  of  the  Protestant  rock,  with  the  curious  craft  and 
thought  of  a  lifetime  worked  upon  it,  that  ought  to 
hang  in  one  of  our  public  galleries.    Who  will  give  it? 

From  Messrs.  Tooths'  to  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  is  only  a  step,  and  there  one  falls  among  the 
webs  that  were  wrought  for  priests  when  Lancelot 
went  to  mass  "with  eyes  red  and  swollen."  There  is 
magic  in  one  or  two  of  them.  At  the  ends  of  the  room 
and  over  the  mantelpiece  are  the  treasures.  They  too, 
very  likely,  have  changed  with  time,  but  what  we  see. 
is  daintily  drawn  "shadows",  with  brown-pink  or 
black  flesh  and  changing  blues  and  greens  and  tender 
yellows  of  hair  and  clothing  upon  a  ground  of  shim- 
mering gold  and  ivory.  The  Mirror  (Speculum  Majus) 
quickly  cracked,  and  the  webs  "  flew  wide  "  and 
answrered  in  rapid  deterioration.  But  for  a  wonderful, 
moment  England  was  supreme  in  these  embroideries, 
and  the  copes  of  Pienza  and  Ascoli  as  well  as  of  Syon, 
keep  the  name  of  "  opus  anglicanum  ". 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


A  CLASSIC  IN  HUMOUR. 

I HAVE  been  ranging  to  and  fro  through  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Bab  Ballads".  It  is  some  years 
since  I  possessed  any  edition  but  Mr.  Gilbert's  own 
meagre  and  miserable  selection  of  fifty.  So  I  have  joy 
in  the  recapture  of  many  half-remembered  masterpieces. 

This  joy  is  chastened  in  several  ways.  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.  seem  to  have  conspired  with  their 
printers  and  binders  to  test,  once  and  for  all,  the 
strength  of  the  reading  public.  To  have  packed  so 
much  leaden  weight  into  a  mere  octavo  is  a  really 
marvellous  achievement.  It  is  an  achievement  that 
I  regret.  I  regret,  too,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  inter- 
spersed his  Savoy  lyrics  throughout  the  volume.  These 
have,  certainly,  points  of  kinship  with  the  "Bab 
Ballads".  They  have  a  spiritual  affinity,  but  in  manner 
and  method  they  are  very  different.  They  do  not  blend 
here:  they  interrupt.  "Songs  of  a  Savoyard"  was, 
like  the  "  Fifty  Bab  Ballads ",  an  inadequate  selec- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  find  here  many  lyrics  that 
were  not  there.  But  they  ought  to  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume.  They  well  deserve  it.  Of 
course  one  misses  the  tunes  ;  but  one  is  more  than 
consoled  by  perception  of  those  exquisite  little  qualities 
which  the  tunes  obscured.  It  makes  so  very  little 
difference  whether  a  song  that  is  sung  be  sense  or 
twaddle,  and  good  sense  or  bad.  It  is  so  very  hard  to 
distinguish  through  music  the  quality  of  the  words. 
If  you  knew  Shakespeare's-  songs  only  through  the 
settings  sung  on  the  stage,  you  would  guess  but 
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dimly  at  the  beauty  of  them.  To  appreciate  them,  you 
must  read  them.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not  a  poet,  as  we 
■understand  the  term  ;  but  there  never  was  ;i  more 
delicious  versifier ;  and  to  verses  music  is  as  fatal  as  to 
poems.  So  let  the  lyrics  of  Mr.  Gilbert  be  read  as 
widely  as  may  be.  Hut  let  them  not  be  wedded  into 
the  "Bab  Ballads".  And  let  the  next  edition  of  the 
41  Bab  Ballads"  be  purged  also  of  its  author's  new 
and  revised  illustrations.  These  are  amusing  draw- 
ings. But  they  are  not  the  old  drawings.  That 
fact  alone  suffices  to  condemn  them.  Our  vision  of 
all  the  strange  persons  who  figure  in  the  "  Bab 
Ballads  "  has  been  formed,  once  and  for  all, 
iby  their  author's  own  first  vision  of  them.  It  is  too 
late  to  change  our  vision.  Any  attempt  at  change 
we  regard  as  a  foolish  violence — almost  as  an  act  of 
sacrilege.  We  should  resent  these  new  illustrations 
even  if  they  were  better  than  the  old.  And  this  they  are 
not.  In  comparison  with  the  old,  they  are  tame  and 
indefinite.  They  lack  that  splendid  precision  and  con- 
cision which  the  old  ones  had  in  virtue  of  being  cut 
directly  on  the  block.  Freedom  to  draw  in  pen  and  ink  for 
process-reproduction  has  taken  half  the  strength  and  fun 
out  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  technique.  And,  being  conceptions 
made  after  long  lapse  of  years,  these  drawings  are  not 
nearly  so  close  in  spirit  as  were  the  old  ones  to  their 
subjects.  "  I  have  always  felt  ",  says  Mr.  Gilbert  in 
his  preface,  "that  many  of  the  original  illustrations  to 
the  '  Bab  Ballads '  erred  gravely  in  the  direction  of 
unnecessary  extravagance  ".  So  did  the  "  Bab  Ballads". 
That  is  why  the  first  drawings  were  so  exactly  right 
for  them.  To  make  these  new  drawings  equally  right, 
Mr.  Gilbert  ought  to  have  rewritten  the  poems.  I  am 
glad  that  his  innate  love  for  logic  did  not  drive  him 
to  this  double  vandalism. 

With  all  its  faults,  this  new  edition  is  for  me  a 
treasure.  The  instinct  of  every  human  being  is  to  share 
his  joys  ;  and  I  should  like  everyone  to  delight  as  I  do 
in  the  "  Bab  Ballads".  I  dare  say  my  wish  is  granted 
in  so  far  as  my  elders  and  my  coevals  are  concerned. 
But  I  have  my  doubts  about  my  juniors.  The  fashion 
in  humour  changes  so  subtly  and  so  quickly.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  acknowledged  classics  in 
humour.  But  they  do  not  have  on  us  just  that  effect 
which  is  the  prime  aim  of  humour.  They  do  not 
make  us  laugh  outright.  We  revel  respectfully  in 
"The  Sentimental  Journey",  for  example,  or  in 
the  Essays  of  Elia,  or  in  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  or  Pantagruel.  We  are  wreathed  by  them  in 
fond  smiles.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  conscientiously 
say  that  we  ever  laugh  outright  at  any  passage 
in  them.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  overheard 
us  laughing  thus.  It  would  seem  that  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  a  work  of  humour,  however  fine,  we  must 
be  born  in  the  very  era  in  which  it  was  written,  or  very 
•soon  after.  The  "  Bab  Ballads"  were  written,  I  fancy, 
in  the  'sixties.  But  when  I  was  a  child  they  were  still 
in  their  heyday.  I  heard  many  of  them  recited  (recita- 
tions were  in  vogue  then)  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil, 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  Mr.  Tree,  and  other  actors.  It 
was  a  matter  of  course,  in  those  days,  that  everyone 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  "Bab  Ballads  "  and  often  quoted 
from  them.  My  elders  and  my  coevals  still  have  this 
piety.  But  in  that  growing  class  of  vast  and  hirsute 
personages  who,  on  closer  acquaintance,  prove  to 
me  irrefutably  that  they  were  in  their  bassinettes 
when  I  was  in  the  full  stress  of  existence  at  school, 
1  encounter  many  to  whom  the  "  Bab  Ballads " 
are  but  a  name.  Shocked  by  their  loss,  I  urge  them 
to  buy  a  copy  forthwith.  In  deference  to  my  advancing 
years,  they  do  so.  And  subsequently  they  thank  me. 
But  their  tone  has  not  the  ring  of  rapture  that  I  had 
hoped  to  hear,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a  gulf  between 
11s.  They  share  fully  with  me  my  delight  in  such  later 
humourists  as  Mr.  Wilde,  or  Mr.  Shaw,  or  Mr. 
•Chesterton.  They  profess,  considerately,  to  have  as 
keen  a  joy  as  I  in  Mr.  Gilbert.  But  they  quote,  with 
seeming  relish,  the  pointless  passages,  and  force  me  to 
undertake  the  quite  futile  task  of  exposition. 

To  expound  the  magic  of  the  "Bab  Ballads"  is 
very  like  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel,  and  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  far  less  easy  operation — of 
foeing,  indeed,  an  impossible  operation.  Magic  would 
ciot  be  magic  if  it  did  not  defy  analysis.    Those  readers 


who  do  not  of  their  own  accord  revel  in  the  "  Bab 
Ballads"  will  not  acquire  through  a  demonstration, 
however  painful,  the  power  to  revel.  The  onlv 
real  use  of  the  demonstration  is  to  exercise  the  brain 
of  the  demonstrator.  What  then,  I  ask  myself — you 
need  not  listen — is  the  especial  quality  that  distinguishes 
the  "Bab  Ballads"  as  a  whole?  That  quality  is,  I 
think,  the  sheer  silliness  of  them.  I  had  almost 
said  the  sheer  madness  of  them.  But  madness  pre- 
cludes deliberation.  A  clever  man  cannot,  by  taking 
thought,  "become  mad.  But  he  may  become  silly. 
"Madness"  was  a  tempting  word,  because  it  implies 
a  kind  of  largeness  and  wildness,  whereas  "  silliness" 
implies  something  rather  little  and  tame  ;  and  the  silli- 
ness of  the  "Bab  Ballads"  is  on  a  truly  large  and  a 
wild  scale.  So  soon  as  he  had  determined  to  be  silly, 
Mr.  Gilbert  let  himself  go — took  the  bit  between  his 
teeth,  and  charged  wildly  forward.  That  is  the  main 
difference  between  the  "Bab  Ballads  "  and  the  Savoy 
operas.  In  those  operas  one  feels  always  a  cold  and 
calculating  method  throughout  the  silliness — a  keen 
logical  faculty  presenting  a  more  or  less  serious 
criticism  of  life.  The  "Bab  Ballads"  are  in  the 
manner  of  a  riot.  In  some  of  them,  of  course — the 
famous  "  Etiquette  "  for  example — one  finds  the  in- 
dustrious satirist  at  work.  But  the  great  majority  of 
them,  and  those  that  I  love  best,  are  mere  high-spirited 
inventions  or  distortions,  with  no  critical  significance 
whatsoever.  Consider  such  masterpieces  as  "  Annie 
Protheroe ",  or  "Gregory  Parable  LL.D.",  or  "The 
Bishop  and  the  'Burman  There  is  no  satire  on  capital 
punishment  in  the  first  of  these  :  simply  a  fantasia  on 
the  private  life  of  "  a  gentle  executioner,  whose  name 
was  Gilbert  Clay  ". 

"  And,  if  it  rained,  the  little  maid  would  stop  at  home 
and  look 

At  his  favourable  notices,  all  pasted  in  a  book, 
And  then  her  cheek  would  flush — her  swimming 

eyes  would  dance  with  joy 
In  a  glow  of  admiration  at  the  prowess  of  her  boy." 

The  story  of  the  little  maid's  rescue  of  her  former  lover 
from  the  headsman's  block  is  a  joy  for  ever.  But  it 
cannot  be  twisted  into  any  semblance  of  satire.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  sheer  silliness.  The  same  criticism  applies 
to  "  Gregory  Parable  LL.D." — "  no  man  alive  could 
him  nonplus  with  vocative  of  filius  " — and  to  all  the  best 
of  the  other  ballads.  I  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
stories  ;  but  it  is  always  a  rollicking  ingenuity,  with- 
out one  taint  of  reason  in  it. 

If  I  took  these  ballads  and  made  of  their  plots  mere 
precis,  in  ordinary  prose,  the  result  would  be  (for  me) 
extremely  good  to  read.  But  a  good  third  of  their  fun 
depends  on  Mr.  Gilbert's  casual  embroideries  (as  in  the 
verse  quoted  from  "Annie  Protheroe"),  and  on  the 
eccentricities  of  his  vocabulary.  I  enjoy  the  story  of 
Babette's  love  for  a  very  stout  English  sailor  who  leant 
gracefully  against  posts  on  the  quay  of  Boulogne.  But 
how  impoverished  that  story  would  be  if  we  had  not 
Mr.  Gilbert's  own  description  of  the  captain's  view  of 
the  situation  ! — 

"  He  wept  to  think  a  tar  of  his 

Should  lean  so  gracefully  on  posts, 

He  sighed  and  sobbed  to  think  of  this, 
On  foreign,  French,  and  friendly  coasts. 

'  It's  human  natur',  p'raps — if  so, 
Oh  isn't  human  natur'  low  ?  ' 

He  called  his  Bill,  who  pulled  his  curl, 

He  said,  '  My  Bill,  I  understand 
You've  captivated  some  young  gurl 

On  this  here  French  and  foreign  land. 
Her  tender  heart  your  beauties  jog — 
They  do,  you  know  they  do,  you  dog. 

You  have  a  graceful  way,  I  learn, 

Of  leaning  airily  on  posts, 
By  which  you've  been  and  caused  to  burn 

A  tender  flame  on  these  here  coasts. 
A  fisher  gurl,  I  much  regret, — 
Her  age,  sixteen — her  name  Babette  '  ". 

When  I  analyse  the  delightfulness  of  this  passage,  I 
find  that  it  consists  mainly  in  the  sudden  changes  of 
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tone  in  the  Captain's  manner— his  ranging  between 
extreme  vulgarity  and  gentility,  and  between  sternness 
and  jocularity.  Note,  too,  the  cunning  repetition  of 
"  French  and  friendly  ".  All  the  "  Bab  Ballads  "  abound 
in  such  tricks,  and  much  of  the  fun  depends  on  them. 
But,  artist  though  Mr.  Gilbert  is,  his  art  is  always  natural 
and  spontaneous.  He  is  never  academic.  Had  he 
been  a  don  at  one  of  the  Universities,  he  would  have 
polished  and  polished  his  verses  till  half  the  fun  had 
been  polished  out  of  them.  He  would  have  been  a 
mere  Calverley.  Humour  must  be  spontaneous  ;  else 
it  is  deadly.  And  the  artistic  expression  of  humour 
must,  likewise,  be  spontaneous,  to  a  certain  degree. 
It  is  well  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  for  me,  that  when  he 
wrought  the  Ballads  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  rough- 
and-tumble  Bohemian  journalism  of  the  'sixties.  Art 
was  too  strongly  innate  in  him  to  be  killed  by  that 
atmosphere.  Elsewhere  it  would  have  become  over- 
refined  for  the  purpose  of  these  Ballads. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


SOME  ANGLING  MEMORIES.— II. 

I SAID  there  was  no  such  music  as  the  rattle  of  the 
reel,  with  the  rush  of  a  monster  salmo  ferox  in 
the  loch.    But  there,  if  the  tackle  be  strong,  the  result 
is  tolerably  certain.  There  is  more  of  sensation  in  a  mad 
salmon  race,  when  you  hook  the  fish  in  some  High- 
land pool.  The  river  runs  brawling  between  precipitous 
banks  ;  there  are,  rocks  in  midstream,  there  are  falls 
lower  down,  and  pricked  with  the  barb  in  the  gills,  he 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  these  advantages.  It 
is  a  toss-up  whether  the  fish  or  the  fisherman  comes  to 
grief,  for  your  footing  is  none  of  the  safest,  and  he  puts 
you  through  a  course  of  perilous  gymnastics,  which 
rivals  his  own  wild  leaps  and  bounds.    In  these  rivers 
with  their  overhanging  trees,  you  have  to  put  in  prac- 
tice casting  underhand,  or   possibly  throw  the  line 
from  some  shelving  ledge,  where  you  are  almost  in- 
clined  to   hope   the   cast   may  be   unsuccessful.  I 
remember   one   memorable   fight   on   the  Ross-shire 
Carron,  where  my  heart  was  more  than  once  in  my 
mouth  and  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  backed 
out  of  the  business.    It  was  only  with  a  seven-pound 
grilse  and  I  was  glad  he  was  not  a  seventeen-pound 
salmon.    The  water  was  low  ;  I  was  fishing  with  fine 
gut  and  a  small  fly,  and  holding  on  with  one  hand 
while  I  cast  with  the  other.    He  ran  off  with  his  fly, 
while  I  followed  with  many  a  trip  and  stumble,  among 
mossy  boulders  and  rotten  tree  roots,  with  involuntary 
loosening  of  the  line  and  lowering  of  the  rod.  Brought 
up  by  a  thicket,  I  had  to  let  myself  down  to  the  river- 
bed, handing  over  the  rod  meantime  to  the  gillie.  Below 
.    in  the  depths,  it  became  acrobatic  work,  balancing  your- 
self on  slippery  projections  and  sometimes  betaking 
yourself  to  the  stream  like  an  otter.   He  tired  and  sulked, 
and  neither  gingery  tugging  nor  casting  of  stones  would 
persuade  him  to  make  a  move.    Then  when  I  had 
grown  despondent  and  careless,  he  rallied  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  and  ran  out  the  reel  to  within  a  yard  or  two. 
I  was  up  to  mid  thigh,  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  in  a  swirl 
that  nearly  swept  me  off  my  legs,  and  the  case  was 
desperate  :  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  hard 
and  trust  to  the  strength  of  the  feeble  tackle.  Then 
with  one  of  the  caprices,  common  to  salmon,  he  came 
back  with  a  rush  to  my  fishing  boots,  and  when  I  had 
hauled  in,  hand  over  hand,  suddenly  and   most  un- 
expectedly threw  up  the  sponge.    When  he  was  gaffed 
and  landed,  the  tiny  hook  was  holding  only  by  a  shred 
of  skin,  and  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  an  ordinary  episode 
in  Highland  salmon  fishing.    I  was  privileged  to  have 
some  capital  days  on  the  Lyon,  and  I  know  few  more 
pleasant  angling  quarters  than  Fortingall.    The  Lyon 
flows  through  oak  woods,  beeches  and  Scotch  firs,  there 
are  many  pools  where  fresh-run  fish  are  always  linger- 
ing, and  above  Meggernie  bridge  are  some  superb 
grilse  casts.    But  few  streams  are  more  uncertain. 
Less  treacherous  than  the  Findhorns,  where  the  hill 
rains  will  come  down  in  flood  like  a  precipitous  wall, 
the  Lyon  with  its  sources  in  the  Blackmount  oscillates 
between   droughts   and  freshes.     Sometimes  in  the 
summer  it  shrinks  like  the  Atbara  of  the  Soudan,  but 


the  fish  are  there,  and  a  freshet  brings  the  water  into- 
fine  order.  And  failing  salmon,  there  is  excellent 
trouting  in  the  wild  and  romantic  feeders  that  come 
down  the  glen  above  Meggernie. 

There  are  salmon  fishers  who  profess  to  scorn  trout- 
ing. That  may  be  all  very  well  for  men  who  can  afford 
to  pay  fancy  rents  for  salmon-reich  stretches,  or  who 
have  their  welcome  with  the  great  landowners  on  Tay, 
Tweed  or  Spey  ;  but  less  fortunate  mortals,  lovers  of 
the  picturesque,  may  be  well  content  to  put  up  with  the 
humbler  sport.  There  are  many  rivers,  utterly  ruined 
for  salmon  by  cruives  and  other  obstructions  at  the 
mouths,  to  say  nothing  of  poisonous  paper  mills  and 
chemical  works,  where  the  upper  scenery  is  still  un- 
spoiled, and  the  trouting  as  good  as  ever.  The  Aber- 
deenshire Don  is  a  case  in  point.  I  know  it  well  from 
the  sea  to  the  sources.  It  has  less  reputation  than  the- 
grander  and  more  fashionable  Deeside — there  are  lead- 
ing guide-books  which  altogether  ignore  it- — and  it  is  all- 
the  more  attractive  to  the  meditative  pupil  of  Walton. 
For  quiet  charm,  snug  village  inns  and  modest  historical 
associations,  I  back  it  against  any  river  in  Scotland. 
Beginning  with  Byron's  black  "Brig  o'  Balgonie", 
past  the  dowy  Holmes  of  Grandholme,  you  follow 
it  where  "  Gady  rins  at  the  back  o'  Benachie  ",  under 
the  "Red  Harlaw  ",  to  the  Bridge  of  Alford  where 
Montrose  won  the  memorable  victory,  bought  dearly 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Gordon.  There  is  the  paradise  of 
Monymusk — Monymusk  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  old  Scotch  airs — so  called  from  the 
superb  Scotch  and  silver  firs,  only  second  to  those  of 
Dunkeld  ;  and  thence  you  ascend  to  Colquhonie  and 
Corgarff  in  the  rough  Forbes  country,  where  Lord  Mar 
had  such  difficulty  in  rallying  his  vassals  when  he  raised, 
the  white  standard  of  revolt  in  the  rising  of  the  15.  The 
Ythan  and  the  Ugie,  rivers  of  the  bleak  Buchan  flats,  can- 
not compete  in  any  way  with  Don  and  Dee,  but  the  former,, 
especially  at  the  mouth,  was  superb  for  sea  trout.  The  inn 
at  Ellon  used  to  be  a  popular  resort  of  worthy  burghers 
from  Aberdeen,  and  there  I  had  more  than  one  pleasant 
evening  with  Giles,  the  Aberdeenshire  Landseer,  versed 
in  the  technicalities  of  his  art  and  the  ways  of  wild 
animals.  With  his  sylvan  paintings,  which  fetched 
high  prices,  he  decorated  the  hunting-lodge  at  Braes  of 
Gight,  which  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Aberdeen  from  the  Gordon  ancestry  of  Byron, 
and  also  the  gilded  saloon  of  the  "  Queen  ",  the  first  of 
the  Northern  steamers  which  went  in  for  artistic  decora- 
tion. Another  and  more  celebrated  North-country 
artist  whom  I  used  to  meet  at  the  Invercauld  Arms  at 
Braemar,  when  trouting  in  the  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Dee,  was  Phillip,  surnamed  in  Scotland  Philip  of  Spain, 
from  his  predilection  for  Spanish  subjects.  It  was  a 
piquant  contrast  to  talk  of  Madrid  and  Velasquez,  of" 
Seville  and  Murillo,  with  the  brawl  of  the  Cluny  water 
almost  within  earshot. 

I  knew  something  of  the  scenery  of  the  Stinchar  in 
Ayrshire,  celebrated  by  Colquhoun  in  the  "  Moor  and 
Loch"  for  the  interminable  fight  of  his  son  with  a 
monster  salmon.  We  used  to  have  fair  sport  there, 
though  it  was  subject  to  sudden  flooding  like  the  Lyon, 
but  though  the  day  might  be  a  blank,  there  was  sure 
to  be  merriment  in  the  evening.  We  always  went  to 
the  Stinchar  in  strong  military  force,  the  guests  of  old 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Daljerrick,  a  regular  habitu6  of  the 
Edinburgh  United  Service  Club.  For  many  a  night 
before,  in  the  smoking  room,  the  programme  of  the 
impending  visit  was  discussed,  and  the  host  could 
make  certain  of  good  company.  Excepting  my  humble 
self  all  belonged  to  the  elite  of  the  Scientific  Corps. 
There  was  Fitzroy  Somerset  who  had  married  the- 
daughter  of  a  Perthshire  laird,  and  had  become  a  half- 
acclimatised  Scotchman  :  there  was  Grant,  the  future 
Sir  Robert  and  Inspector  of  Fortifications,  and  General 
Heriot  Maitland  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  ;  and 
not  the  least  brilliant  of  the  party  was  Bailey,  distin- 
guished at  Woolwich,  a  zealous  soldier  and  accom- 
plished artist,  cut  off,  unhappily,  long  before  his  prime. 
I  have  fished  little  in  the  Scottish  border  rivers,  tempt- 
ing as  they  were  with  their  associations  :  though  I  have 
cast  flies  and  dredged  with  worm  in  the  Manor  water,, 
and  some  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Tweed.  But 
those  of  Scott's  "Mountainous  Northumberland"  I 
know  fairly  well,  and  nowhere  is  the  late  spring  more- 
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delightful,  if  you  hap  to  fall  in  with  kindly  weather. 
Facing  the  blast  of  a  belated  blizzard  is  another  thing. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  Coquet,  famous  in  Border 
song,  immortalised  by  Roxburgh's  "Angler's  Garland  ". 
Take  the  Coquet  where  you  will,  you  can  hardly 
go  wrong,  and  there  is  everything  to  inspire  the  poet 
or  a  Waltonian.  In  my  time  you  might  have 
done  much  worse  than  put  up  at  the  "  Rising  Sun  ", 
beside  the  dark  arch  which  spanned  the  deep  river,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  long  steep  street  of  Warkworth. 
Above,  between  the  square  keep  of  the  Percies  and  the 
Hermitage  the  river  runs  between  winding  banks  and 
hanging  woods,  the  haunts  alike  of  the  hawk  and 
cushat  dove.  It  widened  in  broad  green  straths  to 
close  in  again  in  such  secluded  vales  as  sheltered 
Brinkburn  Priory,  and  you  passed  such  famous  fishing- 
pools  as  Brinkburn  Wheel  or  such  rushes  through 
narrow  gorges  as  Rothbury  Thrums.  It  was  at  its 
wildest  from  Weldon  Bridge  to  Elsden,  but  to  my  mind 
it  was  at  its  best  betwixt  and  between.  There  between 
lowland  and  upland,  it  was  most  seductive  and  charac- 
teristic in  May  or  early  June.  The  green  hills  as  they 
receded  were  blazing  with  patches  of  fiery  furze  :  the 
air  was  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  honeydew,  and  the 
scene  was  vocal  with  the  song  of  the  skylark  and  the 
chant  of  innumerable  linnets  from  the  furze  thickets. 
You  heard  besides  the  bleating  of  invisible  sheep  and 
the  bark  of  the  collie  from  invisible  glens.  In  the  fore- 
ground was  the  whitewashed  homestead,  half-sheltered 
by  some  storm-twisted  ashes,  and  here  and  there  you 
might  change  the  bank  of  the  river,  by  tripping  it 
gingerly  over  half-submerged  stepping-stones.  These 
Northumbrian  rivers  could  never  lead  you  wrong, 
and  the  only  question  was  the  sleeping  accommodation. 
Not  excepting  the  Coquet,  the  Glen  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  these  trouting  streams,  and  I  used  to  fish  it  from  the 
old  Black  Bull  at  Wooler.  In  all  the  northern  country 
from  every  height  you  can  see  the  Cheviots,  often 
shrouded  in  cloud  and  gloom,  and  King  Ida's  strong- 
hold of  Bambrough  standing  up  seaward  to  the  east- 
ward. I  never  did  anything  to  speak  of  on  the  shallow 
Alne,  though  it  was  a  luxurious  ramble  through  the 
ducal  park  to  the  heathery  moorlands,  past  the  ruined 
abbeys  of  Alnwick  and  Hulme.  And  so  far  as  the 
fishing  went  I  had  disappointment  when  I  went  to 
Chillingham,  though  consoled  by  the  wonderful  sight  of 
the  wild  cattle.  Led  by  the  keeper,  we  walked  up 
wind  through  an  enclosed  circular  plantation,  and 
safely  from  behind  the  strong  fencing  saw  the  nearest 
of  the  herd  almost  within  arm's  length,  with  a 
patriarchal  bull  charging  at  the  palings,  stamping  and 
bellowing  in  impotent  rage. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM. 

"  T^UT,  ye  see,  'tis  all  experience",  says  the  old 
-L*  head  gardener,  who  has  been  taken  off  twice  to- 
day from  re-potting  his  verbenas  to  show  a  party  of 
visitors  round  the  gardens.  It  is  a  comparatively  new 
thing  in  his  recollection,  that  people  should  come  to 
view  the  place — ladies  who  smatter  herbaceous  names, 
and  take  down  the  gardener's  Greek  in  note-books, 
ladies  who  want  hints  and  sometimes  cuttings  ;  artistic 
ladies,  strangest  folk  of  all.  "  But  where  is  the  apple- 
blossom  ?  "  one  of  these  was  asking  just  now;  "a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  here  last  spring  told  me  to  be 
sure  to  look  out  for  the  effect  in  the  orchards.  Why 
isn't  it  out?"  Old  Thomas  explains  in  general  terms 
suited  to  his  audience  that  you  can't  reckon  on  apple- 
trees  flowering  every  year,  not  for  certain  ;  but  he  is 
evidently  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  expected 
show,  and  thereafter  the  rock-garden  and  the  new  iris 
beds  are  viewed  under  a  cold  light  of  disillusioned 
criticism.  He  gets  back  to  his  potting-bench  at  last,  and 
as  he  does  his  half-hour's  overtime  to  make  up  the  arrears 
that  will  not  wait  till  to-morrow,  he  meditates  on  the 
ways  of  Nature  in  woman  and  in  apple-kind.  To  a 
visitor  of  another  fashion,  one  that  knows  how  to  sit 
still  on  a  kale-pot  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  silence,  to 
hand  up  the  water-can  at  a  nod,  he  may  produce  some 
of  the  philosophy  involved  in  that  question  as  to  the 


whereabouts  of  the  apple-blossom.  As  all  real  gardeners- 
must,  he  keeps  a  heart  for  his  work  by  balancing  art 
account  in  plus  and  minus  columns,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe's  ;  and  this  spring  there  is  a  heavy  loss  to  be 
entered  on  the  score.  Ever  since  the  apple-gathering 
in  September,  when  the  furry,  blunt-nosed  fruit-buds 
stood  close  and  thick  below  the  heavy-headed  fruit, 
he  had  allowed  himself,  with  the  chastened  security 
of  his  trade,  the  expectation  of  a  noble  show 
of  bloom  alike  on  the  orchard  rows  and  the  garden 
quarters.  The  plums  and  pears  in  April  snowed  their 
petals  in  drifts  about  the  brown  mould  ;  but  the 
rosy  clouds  which  ought  to  have  followed  as  the 
snow-wreaths  faded  never  came.  The  buds  so  thickly 
set  along  the  spurs  have  failed  in  their  promise  ;  the 
leaves  are  fast  thickening  into  a  wood  of  light  green  ; 
on  a  whole  tree  you  shall  spy  but  a  score  of  flowers 
against  the  ten  thousand  of  last  year.  In  all  the 
garden  only  three  or  four  trees  make  a  fair  show  of 
blossom — a  low-growing  Cox's  Orange  close  to  the 
gardener's  cottage,  and  some  Lord  Suffields  in  ai 
little  close  that  joins  the  high  road — besides  a  few 
young  dwarf  trees  that  have  been  carefully  tented  over 
with  fine-meshed  netting. 

He  knew  pretty  well  how  it  would  be,  the  gardener 
declares,  by  the  middle  of  March.  He  is  not  a  man  to 
draw  too  sweeping  conclusions  from  his  own  premisses  ; 
he  has  observed  the  orchards  of  the  farmsteads  across 
the  valley  ;  he  has  been  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitts  at  the 
Hall  gardens  ;  he  has  heard  from  correspondents  as 
far  afield  as  Ashford  and  Basingstoke.  And  the 
philosophic  reflection  which  the  evidence  suggests  is. 
that  we  shan't  have  no  call  to  be  afeard  of  frosts  for 
the  apples  this  spring  ;  only  it  does  seem  a  bit 
hard  that  the  birds  should  not  have  left  us  some 
buds  on  the  chance.  It  is  the  tomtits  and  the 
chaffinches  that  are  most  to  blame,  he  says  ;  if 
he  had  told  the  ladies  that,  they  wouldn't  have 
believed  him  ;  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  watch 
them  at  the  buds.  And  there  are  things  about  the  birds 
that  you  can't  altogether  make  out,  if  you  watch  them 
all  your  life.  Why  was  it  that  this  year  they  hardly 
touched  the  gooseberry  buds,  which  in  all  other  years, 
they  have  attacked  in  January  as  regular  as  the 
almanac  ?  Why  last  spring  did  they,  after  thoroughly 
clearing  out  the  unprotected  plums  and  pears,  begin  an; 
assault  on  the  apples,  and  then,  as  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  stay  their  ravages  and  leave  half  a  show  of 
blossom  and  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  ?  Why  this  year  have 
they  reversed  this  order,  leaving  the  plums  and  pears 
half  picked,  and  clearing  the  apples  of  every  fruit-bud 
except  one  here  and  there  at  the  tip  of  a  shoot  ?  Some 
people  will  have  it  that  they  only  take  the  buds  for  the 
sake  of  the  grubs  which  they  contain,  and  tell  us  that 
we  should  have  the  maggots  if  we  did  not  have 
the  finches.  Well,  old  Thomas  says,  up  at  the  Hall 
they  have  great  wire  cages  over  the  plantations  off 
choicer  fruit,  and  Mr.  Pitts  tells  him  that  he  can  reckons 
on  his  pippins  as  regular  as  his  cucumbers.  And  if  'tis- 
grubs  the  birds  are  after — well,  look  here  !  He  tweaks 
out  a  curled  leaf  from  an  espalier  hard  by,  and  shows 
the  writhing  caterpillar  in  the  heart  of  it  ;  why  didn't 
they  take  him,  and  a  hundred  more  like  him,  in  the 
leaf-buds  of  that  one  Blenheim  Orange  ?  No,  there  is 
no  accounting  for  the  whims  of  the  birds  ;  the  cruux  or 
the  matter  lies  in  their  numbers  more  than  in  their 
tastes. 

Of  course  the  plague  is  not  everywhere  so  grievous 
as  it  is  here  in  the  heart  of  a  sparsely  peopled  land  off 
woods  and  coverts  ;  down  in  the  village  where  life  stirs 
all  day,  the  trees  make  a  brave  show,  and  in  the  out- 
lying cottage-plots  that  join  the  high-road  the  old 
Pearmains  and  Curltails  have  to  a  large  extent  escaped. 
But  here  in  the  wilds  the  crop  is  practically  destroyed. 
Suppose  that  a  cottager  in  a  tolerable  year  gets  but 
six  or  seven  bushels  from  as  many  trees,  worth,  say,, 
thirty  shillings  at  village  prices.  Multiply  that  into 
the  rest  of  the  parish,  writing  off  half  for  the  fortunate 
dwellers  in  populous  places  ;  multiply  the  parish  into  tfoe 
shires  of  this  silvan  corner  of  England,  and  make  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  money  loss  to  the  country  in  this  small 
matter  of  the  ravaged  orchards.  No  one  ever  does 
make  these  calculations ;  we  hear  at  once  of  a  drop  of 
a  few  thousands  in  Telegraphs  or  Excise,  but  wheu 
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the  winged  destruction  strews  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees  with  wasted  hopes  of  a  crop,  or  when  some  bitter 
twilight  of  May  clears  still  and  starry  for  ten  degrees 
of  frost  before  the  dawn,  we  give  never  a  thought  to 
the  national  wealth  wiped  out  quietly  and  irreparably  in 
a  few  days  or  hours.  It  only  touches  the  grower  ;  but 
for  him  the  pinch  is  sharp  enough.  Once  on  a  time  a 
late  frost  was  the  one  chance  that  could  destroy  his 
hopes  at  a  blow  ;  in  these  days  he  may  have  them 
slowly  tattered  to  pieces  day  by  day  before  his  eyes. 

The  arrears  of  the  potting-bench  are  at  length  made 
up,  and  there  is  time  for  a  look  at  the  orchard.  Here 
the  trees,  shagged  with  the  grey  lichen  which  lately  so 
appalled  the  Scots  pomologist  sent  to  lecture  to  us  by 
the  County  Council,  lean  this  way  and  that  from  their 
quincunx  line  in  a  picturesque  old  age.  All  alike  are 
stripped,  except  three  or  four  of  an  unnamed  kind, 
something  in  the  way  of  Court  Pendu,  the  old  "  Wise 
Apple  ",  whose  horizontal  growth  of  short-jointed  spray 
is  so  late  in  breaking  that  at  first  sight  it  looks  like 
dead  wood  amongst  the  greening  leafage  of  the  rest.  A 
closer  view  shows  a  thick  setting  of  light-coloured, 
inconspicuous  bloom-buds,  which  have  escaped  the 
plundering  legions  by  their  fortnight's  backwardness, 
as  in  many  a  year  they  have  escaped  the  rime  which 
nipped  all  the  hastier  kinds. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  mischief?  Thomas 
shakes  his  head  rather  wearily.  Shooting  is  no 
use,  he  says.  It  will  come  in  time  to  growing  nothing 
But  dwarfs  and  espaliers,  and  shutting  up  the  whole 
fruit-ground  in  wire  netting.  With  a  touch  of  ironic 
deference  to  a  more  consequential  craft  than  his  own, 
he  hints  his  ancient  grudge  against  the  gamekeeper. 
It  is  the  preserving  which  brings  the  increase  of  small 
Birds,  he  says  ;  and  he'd  have  the  shooters  pay  for  the 
lost  apple-crop  in  the  same  way  as  the  hunt  pays  for 
the  poultry  which  the  foxes  take.  If  he  thus  nurse 
a  revolutionary  temper,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  him  ;  the  hardness  of  winning  one's 
life  from  the  earth  braces  as  well  as  sharpens  mortal 
minds  with  cares  ;  but  once  let  a  man  suspect  that 
there  is  more  than  the  old  natural  league  against  him, 
that  the  dice  are  loaded  in  that  game,  and  it  will  go 
near  to  break  his  heart.  Vex  not  your  soul,  old 
Thomas,  with  arraigning  the  pheasant  and  a  disturbed 
balance  of  nature.  Trust  to  your  own  hands  ;  defy  the 
finches  with  dwarf  trees  on  the  paradise  stock  (accept 
that  omen  !)  fenced  with  a  wire  stockade.  As  regards 
the  risks  of  frost,  take  the  long-neglected  hint  from 
those  old,  late-flowering  sorts,  and  instead  of  raising 
gaudy-cheeked  monsters  for  the  show-table,  breed 
cowards  the  ideal  of  a  hardy  tree,  low-growing  and 
3hort-jointed,  which  will  not  blossom  in  the  South  of 
England  before  the  end  of  May.  And  if  all  else  fail, 
remember  the  compensations  which  balance  the 
gardener's  account  with  curiously  exact  arithmetic  : 
think  of  the  greengages  already  swelling  in  clusters,  of 
rhe  safely-set  pears.  Above  all,  let  us  remember  the 
reflex  tillage  of  ourselves,  and  recover  the  philosophy 
with  which  we  began  :  "  But,  you  see,  'tis  all  experi- 
snce.  .  .  ." 


MOTORING. 

THE  Auvergne  circuit,  chosen  by  the  French  Automo- 
bile Club  as  the  Gordon-Bennett  course,  has  already 
been  adversely  criticised  by  nearly  everybody  interested 
and  now  Count  Sierstorpff,  chairman  of  the  Technical 
Commission  of  the  German  Automobile  Club,  joins  his 
opinion  to  that  of  the  majority  and  strongly  condemns 
its  dangerous  character.  Without  wishing  to  criticise 
the  Automobile  Club  of  France,  Count  Sierstorpff 
declares  that  he  personally  would  never  have  selected 
such  a  course.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  circuit  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
cars  to  pass  one  another  at  racing  speed,  there  is  the 
grave  objection  that  no  commanding  view  can  be 
obtained  of  the  many  bad  turns  in  the  course,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  competitor  meeting  with  an  accident 
at  a  bend,  the  following  car  would  probably  be  unable 
to  pull  up  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision. 

The  "  Motor,"  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  in- 
dustry, has  recently  commissioned  Professor  D.  A.  Low 
to  conduct  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  with 


the  object  of  determining  the  best  brand  of  petroleum 
spirit  now  on  the  market.  The  results  of  these  expe- 
riments constitute  a  useful  and  interesting  record  and 
the  "Motor"  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  public- 
spirited  action. 

The  precise  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  merits  as  power-producers  of  the 
different  types  of  petroleum  spirit  at  present  used  as 
fuel  in  internal  combustion  engines,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  samples  of  the  following  brands  of  petrol  were 
purchased  in  the  usual  way  of  business  from  retailers 
and  not  from  the  manufacturers  :  —  Bowley's  motor 
spirit,  "Carburine"  motor  spirit,  doubly  rectified 
petrol  by  Messrs.  Carless,  Capel  and  Leonard  (called 
"  Carless  "  in  4  the  report),  "  Motol  ",  a  specially  de- 
odorised motor  spirit  by  Messrs.  Read,  Holliday  and 
Sons,  Pratt's  motor  spirit,  Shell  motor  spirit,  and 
Whitaker's  spirit. 

The  plant  used  for  carrying  out  the  experiments 
consisted  of  a  single-cylinder  Fafnir  engine  rated  at 
4  horse-power.  The  cylinder  of  this  engine  has  a 
water-jacket  through  which  water  circulates  from  a 
tank  placed  above  the  level  of  the  engine  to  another 
tank  placed  on  the  ground.  The  rate  of  flow  of  the 
cooling  water  was  regulated  by  a  valve  in  the  outlet 
pipe,  and  a  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  water- 
jacket  outlet  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  The  temperature  of  the  cooling  water  before 
it  reached  the  cylinder-jacket  was  also  ascertained. 
The  petrol  was  supplied  to  the  engine  from  a  vertical 
narrow  tank  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cooling-water 
tank,  and  the  level  of  the  petrol  was  indicated  by  a 
pointer  attached  to  a  slender  brass  tube  which  was 
carried  by  a  light  metal  float.  This  pointer  moved 
over  a  scale  graduated  in  fractions  of  a  gallon.  It  was 
found  that  the  level  of  the  petrol  could  be  observed  to 
the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  gallon. 

The  power  developed  by  the  engine  was  measured 
by  a  fan  brake  invented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Walker.  This 
brake  consists  of  two  steel  arms  placed  opposite  to  one 
another,  each  arm  being  provided  with  a  flat  square 
aluminium  brake. 

The  advantage  of  a  brake  of  this  type  is  that  no 
difficulty  arises  from  overheating  and,  the  balance  being 
perfect,  the  resistance  to  its  motion  forms  a  pure 
torque,  with  the  result  that  no  additional  pressure  is 
thrown  upon  the  crank-shaft  bearings  of  the  engine. 
As  the  power  absorbed  by  the  Walker  fan-brake  is 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  speed,  the  ultimate 
calculations  are  largely  facilitated.  The  total  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the  engine  during  trials  was 
recorded  by  a  counter  on  the  brake  end  of  the  crank- 
shaft. 

Each  trial  lasted  for  fifteen  minutes  but  no  trial  was 
commenced  until  the  engine  had  run  long  enough  for 
the  circulating  water  to  attain  a  predetermined  tempera- 
ture necessary  for  maximum  efficiency.  When  this 
temperature  was  obtained  and  the  engine  was  running 
satisfactorily,  at  a  given  signal  the  revolution-counter 
was  thrown  into  gear,  the  level  of  petrol  in  the  supply 
tank  noted  and  the  trial  commenced.  During  the 
progress  of  the  experiments  the  cooling  water  was 
maintained  at  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible  by 
operating  the  valve  in  the  outlet  pipe  already  referred 
to.  The  running  of  the  engine  during  the  trials  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  exhaust  was  invisible  and 
inodorous  and  the  engine  bearings  kept  perfectly  cool. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  cost  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour  and  consumption  per  brake  horse- 
power were  calculated  from  the  results  after  above  ex- 
periments :  (1)  Bowley's  motor  spirit,  "97  pence  and 
•097  gallon  ;  (2)  "  Carburine  ",  1*20  pence,  '092  gallon  ; 
(3)  "Carless",  1*14  pence  and  "095  gallon;  (4) 
"  Motol",  1-85  pence  and  -103  gallon  ;  (5)  "Pratt's", 
•96  pence  and  "096  gallon  ;  (6)  Shell  spirit,  *86  pence 
and  *o86  gallon;  (7)  Whitaker's,  roo  pence  and  "091 
gallon.  In  fairness  to  "  Motol  "  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  difference  in  consumption  is  very  small  but 
that  a  considerably  higher  price  was  charged  for  this 
spirit  by  the  local  dealer.  Moreover,  motol  actually 
gave  the  highest  brake  horse-power,  averaging  4*33, 
the  powers  given  by  the  other  samples  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Pratt's,  4*22  ;  Bowley's,  4-14  ;  Whitaker's,  4"  14  ; 
Carless,  4*11  ;  Carburine,  4'Q4  ;  Shell,  4*04. 
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DOUBLING  a  call  of  No  Trumps  without  the  lead, 
that  is,  as  third  player,  demands  an  entire  article 
to  itself,  as  there  exists  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  English  bridge  players  are,  at  the 
present  time,  divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  the  one 
adopting  the  American,  or  Heart  convention,  and  the 
other  adhering  to  the  original  English  method,  now 
known  as  the  Short-suit  convention. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  bridge  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  England  for  the  third  player  to  double  a 
declaration  of  No  Trumps,  whether  made  by  the  dealer 
or  the  dummy,  when  he  holds  one  long-established  suit 
of  seven  or  at  least  six  cards.  If  he  does  not  double 
on  such  a  hand,  there  is  no  chance  of  his  suit  being  led, 
and  he  will  probably  be  obliged  to  discard  from  it,  and 
may  possibly  never  make  a  single  trick  in  it,  therefore 
he  doubles  on  the  chance  of  his  partner  being  able  to 
guess  which  suit  he  has  doubled  on,  and  to  lead  it  at 
once.  In  answer  to  such  a  double  the  leader  should 
sacrifice  his  own  hand  altogether  and  play  entirely  for 
his  partner's.  If  he  has  an  ace  he  should  lead  it  out 
and  have  a  look  at  the  exposed  hand,  when  he  will 
generally  be  able  to  locate  the  required  suit,  especially 
if  the  call  has  been  made  by  the  dummy.  Not  having  an 
ace,  he  should  lead  the  highest  card  of  his  weakest 
suit,  his  weakest  suit  meaning,  not  necessarily  the 
numerically  weakest,  but  a  suit  in  which  he  holds  no 
high  card,  also,  ceteris  paribus,  giving  preference  to  a 
red  suit  over  a  black  one.  The  reason  of  this  is  easy 
to  see,  his  partner  has  obviously  doubled  on  entire 
command  of  one  suit,  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  suit  of 
which  he,  the  leader,  holds  a  high  card,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  red  suit  than  a  black  one  as  the  declarer 
would  have  preferred  a  suit  declaration  to  a  risky  No 
Trump  if  he  had  been  very  strong  in  either  red  suit. 
This  is  called  the  short-suit  convention.  The  heart 
convention  is  that  the  third  hand  only  doubles  when 
he  wants  a  heart  led  to  him,  and  it  is  obligatory  on 
the  leader,  under  this  convention,  to  lead  his  hearts, 
from  the  highest  downwards,  however  many  he  may 
hold.  It  is  now  the  universal  custom  to  ask  one's 
partner,  before  commencing  a  rubber,  which  party  he 
belongs  to,  and  this  precaution  should  never  be 
neglected. 

Both  systems  have  their  merits.  The  heart  conven- 
tion ensures  the  success  of  the  double,  but  it  narrows 
the  field  very  much,  and  a  player  is  only  able  to 
double  once,  under  this  convention,  for  four  times 
that  he  can  do  so  under  the  short-suit  convention, 
leaving  out  the  very  rare  occasions  when  he  will  have 
a  long-established  suit,  and  a  certain  entry  card  in 
hearts  as  well.  On  the  other  hand  the  short-suit 
doubler  is  by  no  means  certain  to  get  his  desired  suit 
led  to  him.  His  partner  may  be  in  doubt  between  two 
or  more  suits  and  lead  the  wrong  one,  or  it  occasionally 
happens  that  he  is  entirely  void  of  his  partner's  suit 
and  cannot  lead  it,  in  which  case  severe  disaster  will 
probably  occur.  To  players  of  the  mathematical  order, 
who  object  to  taking  chances,  and  wish  to  make  the 
game  as  nearly  a  scientific  certainty  as  possible,  the 
heart  convention  commends  itself  strongly,  and  such 
players  invariably  adopt  it,  but  to  the  real  lovers  of  the 
game  the  speculative  element  in  it  is  one  of  its  greatest 
charms  and  these  are  adherents  of  the  old  short-suit 
convention. 

One  curious  point  about  the  two  systems  is  that, 
whereas  many  English  players  have  adopted  the 
American  system,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Americans  who  have  been  over  here  and  played  with  us 
say  that  they  prefer  our  system,  and  some  of  them,  on 
their  return  to  the  other  side,  have  introduced  the  short- 
suit  convention  at  their  clubs.  The  heart  convention 
has  a  minor  disadvantage  which  none  of  the  learned 
writers  on  the  subject  has  touched  upon.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  opponents  know  that  the 
doubler  is  a  heart  conventionist,  and  the  dealer  is 
sometimes  in  a  grand  position  to  redouble  when  he 
knows  for  certain  that  the  first  lead  will  be  a  heart. 

Suppose  he  has  declared  No  Trumps  on  seven 
winning  spades  and  the  ace  of  hearts,  the  third  hand 


doubles  on  a  long  suit  of  hearts  and  one  or  both  of  the 
other  aces,  the  dealer  can  redouble  with  t  he  greatest 
certainty  if  he  knows  that  a  heart  will  be  led,  bill 
he  would  not  dare  to  do  so  against  the  short -suit 
convention. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  the  leader  to  know 
what  to  lead  with  the  short-suit  system,  and  he  simply 
has  to  guess,  but  generally  speaking  he  will  have  a 
king  or  a  queen  in  one  or  more  suits  which  will  limit 
his  area  of  guesswork  very  much. 

The  following  curious  case  recently  occurred.  The 
dealer  declared  No  Trumps,  and  the  third  hand  doubled. 
The  leader's  hand  was — 
Hearts — 6. 

Diamonds — Queen,  6,  4,  2. 

Clubs— 9,  8,  7. 

Spades — Knave,  8,  6,  5,  2. 

He  naturally  was  going  to  lead  the  6  of  hearts,  but 
the  dummy  redoubled,  which  put  quite  a  different 
aspect  on  affairs.  The  leader  argued  to  himself  "  My 
partner's  suit  must  be  either  hearts  or  clubs,  and  pre- 
sumably hearts,  but  dummy  would  never  have  re- 
doubled without  some  strength  in  hearts  ",  so,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  he  led  the  9  of  clubs,  and  he  was  right. 
His  partner  had  seven  clubs  with  the  quart  major,  and 
they  won  the  game. 


CHESS. 
Problem  18.    By  A.  Anderssex. 

Black  8  pieces. 


 m     wMXwm.*  til 

WMt      WMk  'WM 

i  Hi 


White  8  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  three  moves 


Key  to  Problem  16:  Q  — QKti.  The  black  queen's  pawn  assists 
in  the  mate  on  four  different  squares.  1.  after  K  x  Kt ;  2.  after  PxP; 
3.  after  P  x  Kt ;  and  4.  after  P-Q4.  In  each  of  these  instances  this 
pawn  obstructs  the  king. 

Key  to  Problem  17:  1.  R  —  Q3  ch,  KxR;  2.  K  — B6.  ^  If 
white  P  — Kt8  =  queen  or  rook,  black  is  stalemated.  If  P  — Kt8, 
becoming  a  knight,  then  K  —  Kt7  wins  one  of  the  pieces. 


The  announcement  that  Blackburne  and  Burn  will 
take  part  in  the  International  Tournament  at  Ostend  will 
naturally  arouse  additional  interest  among  the  players 
of  this  country.  For  over  forty  years  Blackburne  has 
upheld  British  chess  prestige  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  British  Chess  Federation  would  perform  a 
natural  function  by  giving  this  fact  due  recognition. 
The  following  game  is  a  typical  specimen  of  his  play  : — 

Ruy  Lopez. 

White  Black  White  Black 

A.  Burn     J.  H.  Blackburne  A.  Burn     J.  H.  Blackburne 

1.  P-K4  P-K4  7-  Kt-QB3  B-K2 

2.  Kt  —  KB3  Kt-QB3  8.  B-K3  Castles 

3.  B-Kt5  Kt  — B3  9.  B-K2  R-Ki 

4.  Castles  P-Q3  i°-  B-B3  B-KBi 

5.  P-Q4  PxP  11.  B-Kt5  P-KR3 

6.  KtxP  B-Q2  12.  B-Bi 

If  12.  B  — R4,  black  wins  the  king's  pawn  by  playing 
P-KKt4  and  P-KKt5. 

12.  .  .  .  P-KKt4  18.  Q-Q3  QR-Ki 

13.  P-KKt3  KtxKt  19.  B-Q2  Kt-Kt5 

14.  Q  x  Kt  B  —  Kt2  20.  P-B3  Kt  — K4 

15.  Q-Qi  B-B3  21.  Q-Bi  P-Q4 

16.  R-Ki  Q-Q2  22.  QR-Qi  .  .  . 

17.  B - Kt2  R-K2 
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Each  player  has  his  pieces  posted  characteristically, 
Burn  warring  to  see  what  his  opponent  will  do,  and 
Blackburne  ready  to  do  it. 


23.  BxP 


r  x  p 
r  x  p 


24.  B-Ri 


White  cannot  carry  out  his  intentions.  If  24.  RxQ, 
P  x  B(Kt2)  ;  25.  Rx  R,  PxQ  =  Q  ch  ;  26.  K  x  Q, 
PxB;  27.  R  x  R  ch,  B  x  R,  and  black  has  a  piece  for 
the  exchange.  Or  if  24.  RxQ,  PxB;  25.  Q-B5, 
Kt— B6  ch;  26.  KxP,  Kt— R4  ch  ;  27.  K-R3, 
KtxQ;  28.  QxR,  Kt  x  R  ;  29.  B  x  Kt,  B-B3, 
winning  the  exchange. 


24. 


Kt-Q6 


Black  offers  a  piece  to  be  able  to  check  on  Q4. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


R  xl< 
B-K3 
Q  x  Kt 
Q  x  B 
K-B2 


B-Q4  ch 
Rx  K 
R  x  B 
R  -  K8  ch 

OxOch 


3°- 
3i- 
32- 
33- 
34. 


RxQ 
R  -KR4 
Kt  -  K4 
KxP 
Res:gns 


RxB 
R-QB8 
Rx  P  ch 
P-B4 


The  more  this  game  is  examined  the  more  beautiful 
it  appears.  This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  equal  merit 
with  which  Blackburne's  name  is  associated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SUICIDE  OF  THE  BAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  a  member  of  the  Bar,  I  read  your  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  our  profession  with  much 
interest,  and  with  general  sympathy.  The  solicitors 
are  gaining  on  us  at  several  points,  and  the  reason  is, 
that  they  are  organised  and  we  are  not.  We  cannot 
look  for  help  or  guidance  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  These 
honourable  societies  have  never  done  much  for  learn- 
ing ;  they  aspire  to  be  trade-unions,  but  they  are 
not  successful  in  that  line  of  effort.  Indeed,  they 
signed  a  certificate  of  their  own  incompetence  when 
they  agreed  to  subsidise  the  Bar  Council.  We  find 
now  that  the  Council  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
Inns. 

What  then  is  the  remedy?  I  have  seen  something 
of  legal  practice  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  our  profession  would  gain  immensely  by 
combining  the  two  branches,  pretty  much  as  they  are 
combined  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  solicitors  would  profit  by  such  an 
arrangement  ;  they  would  have  the  right  of  audience  in 
all  courts,  and  the  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves 
for  promotion  to  the  Bench.  Barristers  would  gain  by 
securing  early  opportunities  of  mastering  the  detail  of 
their  work,  and  they  would  be  freed,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  from  their  present  humiliating  dependence  on 
solicitors.  In  America  the  young  lawyer  goes  into  an 
office,  where  he  makes  his  merit  known  by  steady 
attention  to  business.  There  will  always  be  two  kinds 
of  lawyers — those  who  stay  in  their  offices,  dealing 
directly  with  clients  and  attending  to  matters  of 
.routine,  and  those  who  advise  on  points  of  law  and 
argue  cases  in  court.  These  two  orders  of  men  are 
clearly  distinguished  in  America,  but  they  work  to- 
gether as  partners,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  client. 
In  England  they  are  divided  by  a  pretentious  etiquette, 
which  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
devised.  It  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
IBar,  whereas  the  attitude  of  successful  barristers  to  the 
othev  branch  of  the  profession  is  often  anything  but 
•dignified. 

Lord  Macnaghten  has  recently  told  us  that  the  change 
which  I  venture  to  advocate  would  be  disastrous,  but 
fcis  lordship  has  not  given  his  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  considers  our 
present  system  necessary,  if  a  high  standard  of  learning 
lis  to  be  maintained  among  the  members  of  the  Bar. 
American  experience  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to 
any  such  contention.  The  history  of  our  Bar  is  adorned 
by  many  famous  names,  but  Webster  and  Benjamin 


and  Choate  rank  with  the  greatest  of  our  advocates 
and  are  as  good  as  the  best. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Legalis  Homo  ". 


RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  ie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions, 
London,  W. 

24  May,  1905. 

Sir, — Mr.  Richard  Davey's  letter  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  20  'May  is  merely  an  attempt  to  cover  his 
retreat  from  an  untenable  position.  He  charges  me 
with  misrepresenting  him,  but  he  omits  to  give  any 
specific  instance  of  such  misrepresentation.  He  alleges 
that  I  "  evidently  do  not  understand  "  the  Separation 
Bill  ;  yet  he  does  not  challenge — much  less  refute — 
one  of  my  statements  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
that  measure.  Does  he  or  does  he  not  admit  their 
accuracy  ?  If  not,  will  he  point  out  where  they 
are  inaccurate  ?  He  makes  no  attempt  to  defend  or 
substantiate  his  own  assertions  in  regard  to  Clause  4 
of  the  Bill,  which  were  refuted  in  my  last  letter  ;  but, 
having  been  detected  in  gross  inaccuracies,  quietly 
drops  them  and  tries  to  divert  attention  to  other 
matters. 

Here  we  have  the  traditional  method  of  the  Ultra- 
montane controversialist.  If  Mr.  Davey  studies  the 
"Journal  Ofnciel  ",  that  fact  does  but  deprive  him  of 
the  excuse  of  ignorance.  It  was  not  in  the  "Journal 
Ofnciel "  that  he  found  a  provision  in  the  Separation 
Bill  that  put  the  Associations  under  "the  immediate 
control  of  laymen  selected  by  the  various  communes  ". 
Will  he  quote  the  exact  words  of  that  alleged  provi- 
sion and  give  the  reference  to  the  clause  and  paragraph 
of  the  Bill  in  which  it  occurred  ?  It  was  not  from  the 
"Journal  Officiel  "  that  Mr.  Davey  derived  his  strange 
notions  of  the  purport  and  effect  of  clause  4,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  put  the  Associations  "  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  bishops ".  I  enclose  the  exact  text 
of  that  clause  as  it  now  stands,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  accurately  described  in  my  last 
letter.  It  confers  no  special  advantage  on  Catholics, 
but  applies  equally  to  Protestants  and  Jews.  If  a 
gentleman  with  all  the  sources  of  information  that 
Mr.  Davey  has  at  his  disposal  can  make  such  egre- 
gious blunders  as  Mr.  Davey  made  in  his  first  letter, 
surely  he  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  lecture  other 
people  for  alleged  inaccuracies  which  he  forgets  to 
particularise. 

Mr.  Davey  is  welcome  to  keep  his  opinion  about 
French  public  feeling  and  I  will  keep  mine,  in  spite  of 
the  blague  of  politicians,  and  monster  petitions.  The 
general  election,  which  will  take  place  in  a  few  months, 
will  show  which  of  us  is  right.  Meanwhile  I  must 
decline  to  be  saddled  with  an  opinion  about  the 
"yoke  of  Rome"  which  I  have  not  expressed  and  do 
not  hold. 

As  I  suspected,  Mr.  Davey  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  Protestant  and  Jewish  memorials  that  he  cited  do 
not  refer  to  the  present  Separation  Bill.  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Davey  tried  to  mislead  the  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  as  Lord  Llandaff  tried  to  mislead  the  readers  of 
"The  Times".  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  now  that 
the  memorials  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  present 
Bill.  Mr.  Davey's  words  in  his  former  letter  im- 
plied, and  were  meant  to  imply,  that  these  memorials 
were  actually  directed  against  the  present  Bill, 
which  is  not  the  fact.  The  opinion  of  French  Pro- 
testants is  the  important  thing,  and  they  do>  not 
think  that  the  criticisms  of  their  memorial  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  present  Bill.  The  one  point — so 
airily  dismissed  by  Lord  Llandaff  and  Mr.  Davey — in 
which  those  criticisms,  according  to  them,  do  not 
apply,  happens  to  be  the  one  point  that  the  Protestants 
and  Jews  really  care  about,  namely,  that  of  the  union 
of  Associations  which  may,  under  the  present  Bill, 
extend  over  the  whole  of  France.  This  matter  has 
already  been  dealt  with  in  a  letter  published  in  "The 
Times  "  of  25  April  in  reply  to  Lord  Llandaff,  who  did 
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not  attempt  to  justify  his  inaccurate  statements.  I  do 
not  know  where  Lord  Llandaff' s  "note"  quoted  by 
Mr.  Davey  was  published;  it  was  not  in  "The 
Times,"  in  which  Lord  Llandaffs  only  letter  ap- 
peared on  17  April.  So  far  as  that  paper  is  con- 
cerned, his  Lordship,  like  Mr.  Davey,  dropped  his  mis- 
statements when  they  were  exposed.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  the  opinion  of  most  French  Protestants  about 
the  present  Bill  will  find  it  in  a  letter  from  M.  Lacheret, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
French  Reformed  Churches,  published  in  the  "  Temps  " 
of  8  April,  and  summarised  in  the  letter  already  referred 
to  in  "The  Times  "of  25  April.  M.  Lacheret  does  not 
agree  with  Lord  Llandaff  and  Mr.  Davey. 

If  we  consider  it  to  be  our  business  to  publish  violent 
attacks  on  a  friendly  nation  for  its  conduct  of  its  own 
internal  affairs,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  those  attacks 
should  be  founded  on  accurate  statements  of  fact.  It 
may  be  very  clever  of  Roman  Catholics  like  Lord 
Llandaff  and  Mr.  Davey  to  appeal  to  English  Protestant 
prejudice  by  professing  an  exaggerated  concern  for  the 
future  of  French  Protestantism,  and  alleging  that  the 
retention  of  Catholic  Church  furniture  by  Catholics  will  j 
make  the  Church  in  France  "  more  Papal  and  more 
powerful  than  ever ".  But,  speaking  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  do  not  find  such  tricks  particularly  edifying. 

Yours  obediently, 

Robert  Dell. 

Amended  Text  of  Clause  4. 

Dans  le  delai  d'un  an  a  partir  de  la  promulgation  de 
la  pr^sente  loi,  les  biens  mobiliers  et  immobiliers 
administres  par  les  menses,  fabriques,  conseils  pres- 
bytdraux,  consistoires  et  autres  Etablissements  publics 
du  culte  seront,  avec  toutes  les  charges  et  obligations  qui 
les  grevent,  transferes  au  meme  titre  et  avec  leur 
affectation  speciale,  par  les  representants  l^gaux  de  ces 
etablissements  aux  associations  qui,  en  se  conformant 
aux  regies  d?  organisation  generate  du  culte  dont  elles 
se  proposent  d'assurer  Vexercice,  se  seront  legalement 
formers  suivant  les  prescriptions  de  I 'article  17  pour 
I'exercice  de  ce  culte  dans  les  anciennes  circonscriptions 
desdits  etablissements. 

N.B. — The  words  altered  from  or  added  to  the  original 
text  of  the  clause  are  italicised. 

[Our  correspondent  is  not  entitled  to  charge  Mr. 
Davey  with  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Corre- 
spondents in  the  Saturday  Review  must  observe 
the  ordinary  usages  of  courtesy. — Ed.  S.R.J 


THE  VARIATION  OF  LATITUDE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eisenach,  16  May,  1905. 

Sir, — In  Professor  Turner's  "  Astronomic  Discovery  " 
your  reviewer  finds  the  final  chapter,  on  the  variation 
of  latitude,  "  the  most  interesting  of  all  ".  This  induces 
■me  to  call  his  attention  to  a  remarkable  work  treating 
the  same  subject  in  a  much  wider  aspect,  viz.  the 
variations  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
geological  ages.  I  am  referring  to  Professor  Kreich- 
gauer's book  "Die  Aequatorfrage  in  der  Geologie " 
published  in  1902,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  in  England  so  far,  though  in  this  country  it  has 
been  favourably  reviewed,  i.e.  by  Professor  Neumayer, 
one  of  our  veteran  geographers,  which  fact  is  my 
excuse  for  trespassing  on  your  space.  The  author 
starts  a  new  theory  of  the  radical  changes  of  climate, 
which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone,  on  the  basis 
■of  14  variations  of  latitude  ". 

I  must  not  attempt  to  give  here  even  a  mere 
outline  of  the  author's  arguments.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  while  he,  with  all  leading  physicists,  accepts  the 
earth's  axis  as  practically  immutable  he  shows  the  thin 
crust  of  the  earth  (comparatively  rigid  and  much 
fractured)  to  be  movable  and  constantly  sliding,  at 
varying  speed,  over  the  mass  (comparatively  plastic 
and  homogeneous)  of  the  globe,  one  result  of  the 
forces  at  work  being  the  formation  of  leading  mountain 


ranges  near  and  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  by  tracing 
the  directions  of  those  ranges  formed  in  past  geological 
ages  he  attempts  to  fix  the  lines  of  succeeding  equators. 
Thus  he  makes  out  that  the  portion  of  the  crust  now 
covering  the  North  Pole  travelled  there  in  geological 
time  from  somewhere  near  the  South  Pole  across  the 
Pacific  and  Alaska.  As  for  the  variations  of  latitude 
astronomically  observed  during  the  last  century,  Pro- 
fessor Kreichgauer  does  not  deem  the  data  safe  to  base 
a  positive  theory  upon,  because  the  variations  attri- 
butable to  periodical  causes  have  not  been  eliminated, 
yet  he  believes  them  to  point  to  a  present  sliding  south- 
ward of  middle- European  localities  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  seconds  a  century. 

Professor  Kreichgauer's  theory  seems  singularly  well 
calculated  to  reconcile  the  requirements  of  astronomers 
with  the  established  facts  of  geology,  thus  offering  a 
feasible  explanation  of  that  fascinating  problem,  the 
succession  of  tropical,  arctic  and  temperate  climates 
within  the  same  zones  of  the  globe.  My  object  is 
attained  if  I  have  whetted  your  reviewer's  curiosity  for 
Professor  Kreichgauer's  book,  and  to  save  him  trouble 
in  procuring  it  I  venture  to  send  you  a  copy  by  post. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  WlCHMANN. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  DICTIONARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  20  May,  1905. 

Sir, — I  feel  I  must  write  at  once  and  thank  you  for 
the  capital  notice  you  have  so  kindly  and  promptly 
given  of  my  last  book. 

There  are  two  points  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  The 
first  is,  that  my  firm  goes  back  to  1752.  and  is  the  con- 
tinuation without  a  break  of  that  founded  by  John 
Boydell  but  we  do  not  occupy  his  gallery  where  the 
Shakespeare  purchases  were  exhibited — Boydell  started 
at  90  Cheapside  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  The 
Shakespeare  gallery  opposite  Marlborough  House  was 
built  by  him — purposely  for  the  Shakespeare  series 
-  -and  was  sold  to  the  British  Institution  in  1805 — his 
successors,  Hurst  and  Robinson,  moved  to  6  Pall  Mall 
about  1820,  keeping  on  90  Cheapside  as  well.  My 
father  succeeded  them  in  1825  after  Cheapside  had 
been  given  up. 

The  other  point  is  your  remark  about  not  indicating 
whether  the  exhibits  were  oil  or  water-colour  ;  this  did 
not  escape  my  notice  and  I  tried  to  do  it,  but  in  the 
first  eighty  years  of  the  Academy's  existence  the 
works  in  different  mediums  are  so  hopelessly  mixed 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  them — in 
fact  I  have  had  great  trouble  to  indicate  the  miniature 
painters.  During  recent  years  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  distinguish  them,  as  they  were  put  in  separate 
rooms,  but  in  the  early  years  architectural  drawings, 
oil  paintings,  drawings  and  engravings  seem  to  have 
been  all  hung  indiscriminately.  Whenever  the  word 
drawing  appears  I  have  added  it. 

Even  now  in  the  catalogues  of  the  black  and  white 
room  no  indication  is  given  as  to  whether  they  are 
original  etchings  or  chalk  drawings — one  can  only 
guess  the  engravings  by  their  being  described  as 
"  after"  So-and-so. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Algernon  Graves. 


"SALOME." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  is  among  a  few  critics 
who  have  not  damned  the  drama  of  "  Salome"  ",  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  some  words  of  protest 
against  the  unfair  attitude  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  only  drama  which  any  English 
writer  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
modern  European  stage — to  countries  such  as  Germany 
and  France  where  the  theatre  is  richer  than  our  own. 
Translated  from  the  original  French  into  German, 
Dutch   and    Italian   it  is  performed  throughout  the 
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Continent  at  constant  intervals  exactly  as  the  author 
planned  it,  whereas  even  Shakespeare  has  to  be  doctored 
to  suit  the  conventions  of  different  countries.  I  claim 
that  this  is  a  literary  and  dramatic  feat,  to  the  importance 
of  which  even  Mr.  Beerbohm  appears  insensible  though 
he  fairly  chronicles  the  fact.  Though  the  story  of  Salome" 
has  formed  the  theme  of  many  other  plays  and  stories 
in  French  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  Version  has  been  chosen 
out  of  all  the  others  by  Strauss  as  the  basis  of  his  opera 
to  be  produced  next  October  in  Dresden.  Either 
dramatic  and  literary  taste  on  the  Continent  is  in  a  very 
sad  state  or  those  critics  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Beerbohm,  have  denounced  "  Salome"  as  dull  and 
undramatic,  have  still  something  to  learn  as  well  as 
something  to  steal  while  their  own  plays  (most  of  the 
critics  are  unsuccessful  dramatists)  remain  unperformed 
even  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  at  Bayswater.  But  I  am 
pained  and  surprised  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  should  bring 
into  action  that  old  disused  muzzle-loading  piece  of 
dramatic  ordnance  "that  a  play  can  be  good  to  read 
but  not  to  see  ".  I  hold  that  Shakespearean  plays  unfit 
for  dramatic  presentation  are  also  unfit  to  read. 

"  Salome"  "  has  been  called  corrupt,  and  to  adapt  one 
of  the  author's  sayings  I  fear  that  if  Ariel  now  re- 
views Mr.  Wilde's  books  Caliban  still  criticises  his 
plays  ;  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  they  seem  to  have 
collaborated. 

"  Salome"  "  can  however  be  left  safely  to  itself;  I 
have  no  anxieties  about  its  past,  no  fears  for  its  future. 
I  only  protest  against  the  unfair  treatment  of  its  inter- 
preters, the  members  of  the  New  Stage  Club.  With 
every  disadvantage  at  their  disposal  they  held  their 
house  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  an  interval.  You 
could  have  heard  a  critic  sniff  or  the  traditional  pin  drop, 
but  you  heard  neither  until  next  morning.  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm will  perhaps  explain  this  by  the  marvellous 
performance  of  Mr.  Farquharson  as  Herod,  though  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  other  artists  had  something  to 
do  with  the  phenomenon  to  which  I  have  drawn  atten- 
tion. None  of  them  are  known  to  me  personally  and  I 
went  to  their  performance,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
play,  but  with  some  misgivings  as  to  their  capacities. 
I  wish  I  could  see  such  a  number  of  good  actors  at  any 
other  London  theatre  in  one  evening.  Their  unstaginess 
is  of  course  ascribed  to  the  inexperience  of  amateurs, 
but  I  believe  it  was  due  to  a  right  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  words  they  had  to  say,  a 
rare  occurrence  with  actors.  The  members  of  the 
New  Stage  Club  were  more  interested  in  rendering 
the  author's  work  than  in  making  any  personal 
success.  That  Mr.  Beerbohm  could  only  single 
out  Mr.  Farquharson  for  praise  as  "  playing  all 
the  other  people  off  the  stage  "  is  a  tribute  to  the  self- 
subordination  of  the  others.  Herod  is  intended  to  play 
all  the  others  off  the  stage  ;  it  was  one  of  Madame 
Bernhardt's  complaints  while  the  play  was  in  rehearsal. 
Herod  is  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  Salome"  and  Herodias 
are  only  foils,  while  Iokanaan,  though  superbly  ren- 
dered the  other  evening  by  Mr.  Vincent  Wello  during 
his  brief  presence  on  the  stage,  is  after  all,  in  relation 
to  Herod,  only  "  noise  outside  ".  Had  they  placed 
"  Salome"  "  in  a  more  fashionable  but  less  West-End 
theatre,  given  the  critics  comfortable  seats,  and 
chartered  popular  professional  actors,  a  daily-newspaper 
success  would  have  been  assured.  The  play  would 
have  doubtless  been  spoilt,  but  no  one  would  have 
spared  the  Censor,  who  has  escaped  for  this  occasion 
Mr.  Beerbohm's  pen  though  he  might  still  be  a  victim 
for  his  witty  pencil. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Ross. 


DEGREES  AT  T.C.D. 

[In  reference  to  Professor  Tyrrell's  letter  of  last  week, 
he  is  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  done  at  T.C.D. 
But  he  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  the  Oxford 
practice  is  similar.  In  the  case  of  graduates  the 
Oxford  present  practice  is  not  to  grant  "incorpora- 
tion ",  that  is  admission  "  ad  eundem  gradum  ", 
except  in  bona  fide  cases  of  persons  wishing  to  reside 
in  Oxford  for  purposes  of  study  or  teaching. — 
Ed.  S.R.| 


REVIEWS. 

AN  AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CAMBRIDGE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

"The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  English 
Literature."  By  Barrett  Wendell.  London:  Mac- 
millan.    1904.    7s.  net. 

TT  was  presumably  with  the  object  of  drawing  closer 
the  literary  ties  between  American  Universities 
and  our  own  that  the  American  professor  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  lectures  which  make  up  this  volume 
was  invited  to  deliver  them  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Clark  Bequest  at  Cambridge.  Accordingly  we  opened 
this  book  strongly  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 

Unfortunately  we  have  to  admit  that  we  are  not 
merely  disappointed  with  Professor  Wendell's  work, 
but  are  somewhat  surprised  that  scholarship  and 
criticism  of  such  an  order  and  quality  as  this  volume 
exhibits  in  every  chapter  should  have  found  favour 
with  an  academic  audience  at  Cambridge.  Its  author 
seems  wholly  destitute  of  any  pretension  to  critical 
discernment.  We  will  give  a  few  specimens.  In 
Shakespeare's  "  Coriolanus "  "there  comes",  we  are 
told,  "  a  sudden  cessation  of  power  ",  "what  seems  a 
colossal  chill  of  exhaustion  "  (  !)  ;  in  "  Timon  "  "  some- 
thing like  momentary  impotence  ".  "The  chief  feature  ", 
we  are  informed,  of  Elizabethan  poetry  "  is  its  buoyant 
integrity  of  enthusiastic  experiment".  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  in  the  first  place  what  the  phrase 
means.  The  probability  is  that  it  had  no  more  meaning 
for  the  writer  than  it  conveys  to  the  reader  ;  in  other 
words  that  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  If  it  means^ 
what  it  seems  to  mean,  that  the  Elizabethan  poets  were 
always  on  a  quest  for  new  forms  and  striking  out  experi- 
mentally in  new  directions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
dense more  absurdity  in  a  single  sentence.  Or  take 
the  following.  "  Professor  Ashley  Horace  Thorndyke 
who  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  the  author,  "  has  lately 
made  some  studies  which  go  far  to  confirm  the  un- 
romantic  conjecture  that  to  the  end  Shakespeare  re- 
mained imitative  and  little  else" — an  opinion  with 
which  the  author  of  this  book  heartily  agrees.  How 
exquisite  are  the  acumen  and  taste  displayed  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "  Pure  chronology-  has  convinced 
me,  for  one,  that  the  forest  scenes  of  Arden  were  written 
to  fit  available  costumes  and  properties — that  the  green 
raiment  of  the  banished  Duke  was  an  Elizabethan  proto- 
type of  the  tubs  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies."  How 
profound,  interesting  and  edifying  is  the  following. 
Mr.  Wendell  tells  us  that  in  reading  Ben  Jonson's  plays 
he  had  found  them  "very  heavy  reading"  compared 
with  any  other  Elizabethan  plays,  and  that  "  for  a  long 
time  "  he  "  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  difficulty  ". 
"The  clue  came  at  last  from  Drummond's  notes. 
Jonson  it  seems  was  a  ghost-seer  :  the  spirit  of  his  son 
once  appeared  to  him  :  again,  he  would  lie  awake  of 
nights,  watching  the  visible  Turks  and  Tartars  fight 
about  his  great  toe.  Clearly,  his  imagination  was 
unusually  visual.  Now  in  reading  Shakspere  and  the 
rest,  one  habitually  thinks  not  of  what  their  characters 
looked  like,  but  of  how  each  personage  felt,  the 
general  temper  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  not  that  of 
outward  observation  as  it  is  that  of  inward  sympathy. 
Essentially  the  dramatists  were  true  poets,  not  painters 
at  all.  Did  this  visualising  power  of  Jonson's,  I  asked 
myself,  perhaps  mean  that,  without  knowing  it  he 
conceived  his  scenes  externally  in  the  spirit  rather  of 
a  painter  than  of  a  poet.  ...  I  had  never  found 
'Julius  Caesar '  dull,  reading  'Sejanus*  in  such  a 
mood  as  that  in  which  one  reads  '  Julius  Caesar ' 
I  had  never  found  '  Sejanus '  tolerable.  Now  I  turned 
to  '  Sejanus '  with  a  deliberate  effort  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  characters,  but  to  visualise  them.  The  change 
in  effect  was  such  that,  as  I  have  just  reminded  myself 
from  an  old  notebook,  the  play  kept  me  up  long  past 
bedtime,  and  'Julius  Caesar'  never  did  that."  We 
give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  "criticism" 
in  which  this  volume  abounds  and  would  ask  the  dis- 
cerning reader  whether  nonsense  could  possibly  go 
further,  except  perhaps  in  the  following.  Professor 
Wendell  is  speaking  of  Bacon's  Essays  : 

"They  might  seem  in  fancy  the  playful  recreations 
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•of  some  superhuman  enchanter — of  Prospero  when  his 
robes  were  laid  aside  or  of  that  mediaeval  Virgil  to 
■whose  cunning  for  so  long  a  while  wondering  ignorance 
was  apt  to  credit  the  crumbling  relics  of  Roman 
■engineering." 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  criticism  on  Bacon's  Essays. 
Let  the  author  of  this  or  anyone  else  ask  himself  what 
possible  application  to  such  a  work  as  Bacon's  Essays 
these  words  could  have  and  their  full  absurdity  will  be 
revealed.  Take  again  the  following  remark  about 
bryden  :  "  Although  his  work  is  far  from  monotonous 
you  can  hardly  feel  him  to  have  been  precisely  versatile." 
It  would,  as  is  notorious,  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature  who  is  so 
versatile  as  Dryden.  We  are  also  informed  (p.  350) 
that  he  never  seems  "unthinkingly  spontaneous". 
We  wonder  whether  Professor  Wendell  has  ever  asked 
himself  what  a  poet  who  is  "  unthinkingly  "  spontaneous 
would  be  likely  to  produce.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  those  who  know  Theocritus,  the  Theo- 
critus say  of  the  seventh  and  of  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-seventh  idylls,  will  think  of  this  remark  on 
p.  2S9 — "  The  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Greeks  seems 
an  intentional  conscious  conventionalising  of  Nature 
into  dainty  prettiness  ".  Or  what  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Lvly's  style  and  diction  will  think  of  this  :  "The 
one  indubitable  pervasive  fact  about  the  style  of  Lyly 
is  that  almost  every  sentence  is  turned  in  a  deliberately 
unexpected  way  "  ? 

Nor  does  Professor  Wendell  tread  very  firmly  when 
he  comes  to  facts.  Lyly  we  are  told  "  took  his  plots 
directly  from  the  classics  "  ;  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  classic  furnished  him  with  a  single  one 
of  his  plots.  On  p.  347  we  are  actually  informed  that 
Dryden  published  an  ode  of  welcome  to  the  restored 
King  Charles  II.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see  it 
and  so  no  doubt  would  Dryden's  editors.  What 
Professor  Wendell  is  no  doubt  thinking  about  is  the 
"  Astraja  Redux"  to  which  we  advise  him  to  turn 
before  he  perpetrates  another  volume  of  criticism. 
On  p.  304  we  learn  that  the  prose  works  of 
Milton  which  are  most  generally  remembered  were 
published  between  1641  and  1649.  What  other 
prose  works  of  the  smallest  importance  except  the 
"  De  Re  Christiana"  did  Milton  publish  except  between 
these  dates  ?  No  one  familiar  with  Quarle's  verses 
could  possibly  describe  them  as  "common-places"; 
commonplaces,  with  all  their  faults,  is  exactly  what 
they  are  not.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
assertion  that  there  is  plenty  of  Spenserian  rhythm 
and  allegory  in  Milton's  Nativity  Ode  ? 

But  all  these  things  are  trifles  compared  with  the 
generalisations  with  which  the  Professor  favours  us, 
and  the  absurdity  and  recklessness  of  the  critical  judg- 
ments and  the  remarks  on  the  style  and  composition. 
On  page  330  we  are  actually  informed — our  readers 
will  probably  think  we  are  jesting — that  "  from  the 
time  of  Pepys  to  our  own  there  has  never  been  a 
radical  change  in  the  life  of  England  as  set  forth  by 
literature  "  !  To  say  of  Davenant  that  he  "  was  truly 
as  hollow  a  sham  as  ever  was  his  shameless  sham 
bastardy "  is  to  betray  either  total  ignorance  of 
Davenant's  writings  or  utter  critical  incompetence,  as 
irritating  as  the  coarseness  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  is  disgusting.  In  an  elaborate  criticism  on  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  whose  fame  we  are  told  rests  on  the 
*'  Religio  Laici  "  and  his  treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,  the 
*'  Hydriotaphia  "  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  ;  and  in 
criticising  his  style  a  singularly  dissonant  and  cumbrous 
sentence  is  selected  as  typical,  even  this  "  We  hope 
it  will  not  be  considered  that  we  find  no  open  tract  or  con- 
scious manuduction  in  this  labyrinth,  but  are  oftentimes 
fain  to  wander  in  the  American  or  untravelled  parts  of 
truth  ".  The  Professor  then  proceeds  to  dwell  on  "  the 
exquisite  felicity  of  the  final  figure  and  the  indefinable 
touch"  &c,  and  also  "  the  simplicity  of  the  lovely 
phrase",  &c.  Parenthyrsus  as  the  Greeks  so  happily 
called  it  is  bad  enough  in  poetry,  but  it  is  intolerable 
in  criticism.  And  of  this  sort  of  criticism  there  is 
unhappily  enough  and  to  spare  in  nearly  every  chapter 
of  Professor  Wendell's  book. 

Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  want  of  dis- 
crimination, the  same  superficiality  and  what  is  worse 
nor  only  the  same  provincial  note  as  Ste.-Beuve  calls  it, 


but  the  same  complacent  satisfaction  with  inferior 
standards  of  culture  and  discipline.  Take  the  follow- 
ing :  Professor  Wendell  is  speaking  of  Milton's  I.;ttin 
poems  and  tells  us  that  those  who  as  readers  of 
Latin  arc  competent  to  speak  find  in  the  "  Epitaphium 
Damonis  "  a  power  and  passion  &c.  As  to  those  on 
the  other  hand  who  like  the  Professor  "  know  no  more 
Latin  than  most  of  us  learned  at  school  "  &c,  we  wonder 
what,  say  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been  said  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  about  a  University  lecturer 
lecturing  to  an  academic  audience  on  Milton  who  had 
not  only  no  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  who 
regarded  such  a  disqualification  with  perfect  com- 
placency. And  we  find  in  every  chapter  of  this  book 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  to  find  from  a  man  who 
had  the  notions  which  Professor  Wendell  appears  to 
have  about  the  equipment  and  training  of  a  literary 
critic.  The  diction  and  style,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  book  ;  such  sentences 
and  syntax  as  the  following  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
"The  two  of  these  who  were  personally  most  eminent 
and  so  whose  names"  &c.  "That  line  proved 
idiomatic."  "  Not  particularly  Miltonic,  either,  is 
the  first"  &c.  "Nothing  happens,  as  was  apt  in- 
deed to  be  the  case  with  Masques,  any  way." 
"  The  temperamental  history  of  England."  "  Dante  " 
we  are  informed  "  was  in  Milton's  time  as  im- 
mortal as  he  is  to-day  ",  which  reminds  us  of  poor 
Partridge's  remark  that  he  was  not  only  alive  on  the 
day  on  which  he  was  writing  but  was  also  alive  on 
29  March  before.  "The  diuturnity  of  English  Scrip- 
ture is  partly  a  matter  of  its  reverent  holiness."  "It  is 
surprising  that  neither  English  poetry  nor  English 
prose  tell  enough,"  Professor  Wendell's  usual  concord, 
we  may  remark. 

The  standard  of  the  teaching  in  English  literature 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is,  unhappily,  low 
enough  already,  and  we  protest  against  such  standards 
of  taste,  of  scholarship  and  of  attainment  generally  as 
this  book  exhibits  being  deliberately  encouraged  in  the 
class-rooms  of  our  universities.  If  American  scholars 
and  American  text-books  are  to  find  welcome  at  the 
chief  centres  of  advanced  education  in  England,  and 
hearty  welcome,  when  worthy  of  it,  they  ought  to  find, 
it  should  only  be  on  condition  that  they  tend  rather  to 
raise  than  to  lower  the  standard  of  teaching.  The 
old  philological  pedantry  which  after  all  was  but  an 
intellectual  evil  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
pretentious  and  slushy  dilettantism  which  is  a  moral 
evil,  degrading  and  impairing  the  whole  standard  of 
quality,  of  aim,  and  of  culture.  It  is  scandalous  that 
a  great  University  like  Cambridge  should  tolerate  such 
standards  of  information  and  criticism  as  this  volume 
exhibits. 


JACK  STRAW  IN  A  WHITE  TIE. 

"Reminiscences  of  a  Radical  Parson."    By  the  Rev.  W. 
Tuckwell.   London :  Cassell.    1905.    9s.  net. 

TO  the  poor  the  gospel  of  discontent  was  preached 
by  this  gentleman,  as  he  boasts,  for  a  generation. 
But  with  himself  the  preacher  is  exceedingly  well  con- 
tented. Here  is  no  Jeremiah  with  a  Va2  mihi ! — though 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  we  learn,  were  radical  parsons — 
no  messenger  charged  with  a  burden  sweet  in  the 
mouth  but  bitter  in  the  belly,  no  Teiresias  "bemoan- 
ing his  lot  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men  ".  Mr. 
Tuckwell's  self-satisfaction  might  be  called  Pharisaic 
save  that  he  does  not  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven. 
He  has  been  an  idol  if  not  of  the  market  place  yet 
of  the  village  green  and  alehouse  bench,  and  the 
coldness  of  a  few  of  his  clerical  brethren  has  been 
amply  compensated  by  popular  triumphs  and  intimacy 
with  the  pontiffs  of  Liberalism.  Set  down  in  a  large 
Warwickshire  village  to  guide  souls  in  the  narrow  way 
of  the  Cross,  he  left  these  sheep  in  the  wilderness  to 
ride  abroad  into  every  constituency  redressing  human 
wrongs,  as  a  professional  agitator  and  party  agent. 
We  do  not  question  the  existence  of  agrarian  wrongs, 
though  we  wholly  dispute  Mr.  Tuckwell's  caricature 
of  the  state  of  rural  England  in  the  'eighties.  We 
agree  that  the  clergy  are  not  to  stand  aloof  from 
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economic  problems,  which  have  always  a  spiritual  side, 
though  we  hold  they  cannot  touch  the  dirty  work  of 
electioneering-  without  defilement.  But  when  Mr. 
Tuckwell  writes  a  book  to  proclaim  that  he  is  not  as 
other  priests  are,  taunting  them  with  being  the 
"  hierarchs  of  a  privileged  class",  an  Episcopalian  sect 
fighting  only  for  "  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  form 
the  perquisite  of  their  oversight  "  and  caring  simply  for 
their  established  position,  vulgar  claptrap  becomes 
hypocrisy.  Had  he,  like  them,  stuck  to  the  duties  for 
which  he  was  ordained,  would  he  now  be  in  possession 
of  an  excellent  Crown  living  ?  Liberal  ecclesiastics 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  for  ever  whining  about  their 
sacrifice  of  worldly  prospects.  They  have,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  a  far  better  chance  of  preferment 
than  other  clergymen  ;  and  if  thoroughgoing  Radicals 
are  not  very  often  raised  to  the  Bench — Temple  and 
Percival,  however,  are  instances  to  the  contrary — they 
get  a  great  many  deaneries  and  canonries.  Mr.  Tuck- 
well  gives  himself  ridiculous  airs  of  confessorship. 
"  1  Magnificent',  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  say  when 
I  had  sat  down,  and  the  great  roll  of  North-country 
cheers  had  ceased  ;  4  magnificent  ;  but  he'll  never  be  a 
bishop  !  ' " 

A  less  conceited  man  might  have  had  a  glimmering 
consciousness  of  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  poverty,  of  the  need  of  patient  study  and 
cure,  and  of  the  coarse  crudity  of  a  division  of  society 
into  haves  and  have-nots,  oppressors  and  oppressed, 
grovelling  serfs  and  bloated  aristocrats.  One  who 
has  vowed  "to  maintain  and  set  forwards,  as  much 
as  lieth  in  you,  quietness,  peace  and  love  among  all 
Christian  people  "  might  be  expected  to  give  religious 
considerations  some  weight  in  politics.  But  this 
ghostly  counsellor  assures  the  poor  that  by  the  vote, 
and  that  only,  will  they  bring  about  their  little  kingdom 
of  God.  The  newly-enfranchised  Rugby  electors  are 
told  that  they  are  about  to  send  a  member  to  West- 
minster "  to  represent  your  interests  and  bring  about 
your  prosperity.  I  say  your  interests  and  your  pros- 
perity, for  you  are  working  men ",  &c.  Solomon's 
choice  is  quoted.  "  If  God  were  to  come  to  you  to-night 
and  make  you  this  same  offer,  I  think  you  would  say 
to  God,  '  I  should  like  my  income  to  be  not  less 
than  twenty  shillings  a  week  '.  Your  grandchildren 
will  be  astonished  at  your  moderation  in  not  asking 
more."  The  righteousness  of  England's  proceedings 
in  India  and  Egypt  is  no  concern  of  theirs  till  their 
class  ambitions  are  satisfied.  And  then  follows  the 
advice,  which  the  writer  boasts  was  disseminated 
through  the  whole  Empire  :  "  When  any  fool  who  can 
injure  you  if  you  refuse  him  asks  you  to  sign  a  paper, 
I  say,  '  Sign  it '  ;  to  give  a  promise,  I  say,  '  Give  it '  ; 
but  remember  that  signature  and  promise  go  for  abso- 
lutely nothing,  as  being  unfairly  and  illegally  obtained, 
and  your  vote  remains  your  own."  At  the  election, 
this  ambassador  for  God,  this  prophet  of  righteousness, 
says:  "With  trusty  delegates  I  kept  watch  all  day, 
greatly  amused  by  the  solemn  winks  and  grins  which 
I  received  from  men  riding  to  the  poll  in  the  Tory 
squire's  carriages."  Unhappily  Mr.  Tuckwell  found 
himself  distrusted  in  his  own  parish,  and  discovered 
that  the  labourers  were  "  a  rope  of  sand  ",  enslaved  by 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  morality  ;  they  needed  much 
educating  up  to  the  ethical  heights  to  which  their  pastor 
beckoned  them.  The  "  holy  cause  "  was  far  in  advance 
of  their  bovine  intelligences.  Like  Cade  before  him, 
Mr.  Tuckwell  misdoubted  that  the  horny-handed  were 
all  recreants  and  dastards,  who  delighted  to  live  in 
slavery  to  the  nobility.  The  millennium  after  all  did 
not  come  about. 

We  prefer  Mr.  Tuckwell  to  some  other  English 
Gapons.  He  spares  us  the  cant  and  the  irritating 
illogicalities  of  the  Radical  High  Churchman.  His 
Democratic  "Church  of  the  future"  is  to  be  wholly 
non-ecclesiastical,  its  clergy  are  to  believe  and  teach 
what  they  like,  and  the  services  are  to  be  arranged  by 
the  entire  body  of  the  parishioners,  including  Jew, 
Turk,  and  infidel.  The  existing  endowments  are  to 
be  applied  to  "  purposes  nominally  secular,  yet  not 
perhaps  on  that  account  the  less  religious".  Even  Mr. 
Tuckwell,  however,  is  inconsistent.  For  such  a 
"nationalised"  Church  is  a  highly  established  one, 
whereas    Disestablishment   stands  out  large   on  his 


programme.  Again,  he  thinks  himself  a  whole-hog 
Liberal.  But  if  Liberalism  means  anything  it  means 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  How  is  this  to  be  fitted 
in  with  an  eight-hour  day,  a  minimum  wage,  and 
general  legislative  coercion?  Mr.  Tuckwell,  in  fact, 
caucus-man  though  he  is,  is  not  quite  pleased  with 
orthodox  Liberalism,  whether  of  the  study  or  the 
front  bench.  Above  all,  it  was  Gladstone  who,  it 
seems,  betrayed  the  peoples'  hopes.  His  coldness 
towards  social  reforms  Mr.  Tuckwell  traces  to  the 
latent  Toryism  of  his  essentially  ecclesiastical  mind. 
But  one  half  of  Gladstone's  mind  was  pure  Man- 
chester, and  it  is  here  the  secret  of  his  individualism 
will  be  found.  The  Liege  Familistere  which  Mr. 
Tuckwell  admires  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  entirely 
clericalist  and  Christian.  And  is  he  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  lordless  and  squireless. 
N  ew  \  ork  ?  By  "the  martyred  Penny"  we  suppose 
he  means  Penry  of  Marprelate  notoriety.  French. 
"  fusion  ",  we  may  remark,  is  feminine. 


CAPTAIN  KLADO'S  CRITICISMS. 

"  The  Russian  Navy  in  the  Russo-Japanese  "War."  By 
N.  Klado.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1905.  5s. 

COUNSEL  for  the  defence  claims  a  certain  amount 
of  latitude  and  there  is  no  need  to  linger  over 
those  sneers  at  Great  Britain  in  which  Captain  Klado 
occasionally  indulges   to   put  his  jury   in    a  frame 
of  mind  proper  for  the  reception  of  his  arguments. 
Being  a  sailor,  he  probably  no  more  believes  in  Japanese 
torpedo-boats  in  the  North  Sea  than  he  does  in  the 
danger  of  those  sand-banks,  sunken  rocks,  currents: 
and  autumn  storms  of  the  Belt,  Cattegat,  Skagerack, 
North  Sea,  and  Straits  of  Dover  to  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  enhance  the  merit  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's 
journey  eastward  without  any  mishap.    If  he  be  hard 
on  England  he  is  certainly  pitiless — at  times  unfair — to- 
some  of  his  own  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Ouchtomsky, 
whose  error,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  in  returning  to 
Port  Arthur  cannot  be  compared  with  the  negligence  of 
the  unfortunately  named  Admiral  Stark  who  permitted 
himself  to   be   caught   unprepared   on   8  February, 
although  the  Russian  naval  attache  at  Tokio  had  pre- 
dicted two  months  before  that  war  would  break  out  in 
February.      We    know  now  that  the  Russian  fleet 
had  run  out  of  ammunition  on  10  August,  the  Japanese 
had  done  the  same,  but  this  Ouchtomsky  could  not 
know,  and  even  had  he  been  aware  of  it  he  could  not 
have  continued  his  journey  to  Vladivostok  as  Captain 
Klado  implies  he  should  have  done,  for  the  Japanese 
had  the  advantage  of  speed,  and  Kamimura's  armoured 
cruisers   would   have   been   as   good  as  battle-ships- 
against   heavier  ships   unable   to   return   their  fire. 
Captain  Klado's  book  has  lost  much  of  its  interest,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  articles  written  for  the  "  Novoe 
Vremya  "  in  the  latter  months  of  1904,  for  events  have- 
moved  quickly  since  then,  and  it  is  idle  now  to  specu- 
late on  what  the  Baltic  relieving  force  might  have  been- 
able  to  do  had  Port  Arthur  held  out  until  the  spring. 
Extracts  from  Admiral  Skrydloff's  report  of  April  1904 
show  that  the  Admiral  had  far  keener  insight  into  the 
strategical  situation  than  he  has  generally  been  given- 
credit  for  ;  even  at  so  early  a  date  he  recognised  the 
possibility  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  before  the  second 
Pacific  squadron  could  arrive,  and  advised  his  Govern- 
ment  accordingly.     Captain    Klado   has  held  many 
important  academic  posts,  but  logic  is  not  his  forte,  and' 
he  is  certainly  not  over-scrupulous  in  his  facts.    At  one 
moment  he  considers  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  remove  guns,  ammunition,  and  men  fromvthe  Port 
Arthur  squadron  to  preserve  the  fortress  and  prevent 
it  falling  from  the  land  side,  and  then  he  complains  that 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  its  harbour  of 
refuge,  forgetting  that  a  Japanese  defeat  at  sea  was 
the  one  chance  of  saving  the  fortress,  which  further, 
without  a  fleet,  was  of  no  conceivable  use  to  Russia. 
The  landing  of  guns  and  ammunition  cost  the  Russians- 
dear  on  10  August  and  contributed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
accuracy  of  his  facts  can  best  be  gauged  by  quoting- 
Captain  Klado's  account  of  well-known  events,  setting' 
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,  ,  - 

against  it  the  same  events  as  recorded  in  standard 
works  of  reference. 

Captain  Klado  : — "The  battle  took  place  on  loAueusI 
and  was  favourable  to  the  Russians,  who  were  helped 
by  the  indecision  of  Admiral  Togo." 

"Journal  R.  U.  S.  I.": — 10  August  Russian  Port 
Arthur  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Togo." 

Captain  Klado  : — "  In  1895  our  fleet  alone  prevented 
the  Japanese  declaring  war  against  us." 

"The  entire  Japanese  fleet  dared  not  face"  the 
inferior  Russian  squadron  then  in  China  waters. 

Clowes'  "History  of  the  Royal  Navy": — "At  the 
settlement  of  affairs  after  the  victory  of  Japan  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  European  Powers  deterred  the 
conqueror  from  profiting  to  the  full  by  his  successes. 
....  The  intervening  Powers  were  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia." 

Admiral  Togo  will  scarcely  agree  that  he  was  no 
weaker  after  ten  months  of  war  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  for  the  "  Hatsuse  ",  to  say 
nothing  of  less  important  craft,  lost,  and  "  Yashima  " 
out  of  action,  his  fighting  strength  had  been  terribly 
reduced  at  the  time  this  book  was  written.  Captain 
Klado  considers  it  almost  alarming  to  put  the  "Navarin" 
and  "  Sissoi  Veiliky"  in  the  line  with  Rojdestvensky's 
modern  ships,  yet  a  few  pages  further  on,  to  illustrate 
the  use  to  which  the  coast-defence  ships  might  be  put, 
he  suggests  that  the  older  vessels  should  be  made  tar- 
gets for  the  enemy  to  waste  their  fire  upon  and  adds 
that  they  could  also  fire  on  the  enemy's  ships.  If 
then  they  are  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle,  where 
would  he  place  them  ?  To  this  question  there  is 
no  answer.  He  makes  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  the  retreat  to  Port  Arthur  on  the  10th 
"brought  about  the  unfortunate  engagement"  in 
which  Kamimura  worsted  the  Vladivostok  cruisers 
and  the  action  of  14  August  is  called  a  diversion  which 
"  rendered  an  unquestionable  service  to  Admiral 
Vitoft ".  The  sortie  from  Vladivostok,  with  its  sequel 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Rurik  ",  may  have  caused  diversion 
to  the  Japanese  but  was  decidedly  no  diversion  for 
Admiral  Vitoft,  who  unfortunately  was  dead  long  before 
Admiral  Jessen  had  even  put  to  sea.  What  happened 
on  that  occasion  Captain  Klado  tells  us  :  the  "  Reshi- 
telny  "  was  detached  from  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  on  the 
10th  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphing  from  Chefoo  that 
the  Port  Arthur  fleet  was  out.  Admiral  Jessen  got  the 
message  on  the  evening  of  the  nth  and  set  out  at 
6  a.m.  on  the  12th.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
what  good  he  was  expected  to  do.  If  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet  had  beaten  Togo  his  services  were  not  wanted,  if 
Vitoft  were  beaten  he  risked  his  ships  for  no  equivalent 
return.  If  co-operation  were  considered  necessary,  the 
"  Reshitelny  "  should  have  left  Port  Arthur  at  least 
four  days  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  sortie  on  the  10th. 
If  we  bear  this  incident  in  mind,  the  warning  that 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky  must  not  rely  on  co-operation 
becomes  superfluous.  Captain  Klado  thinks  the  return 
to  Port  Arthur  on  the  10th  inexplicable  because  the 
Japanese  could  not  have  prevented  the  Port  Arthur  ships 
reaching  Vladivostok,  and  argues  that  had  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  getting  to  their  northern  goal  the  Japanese 
would  have  been  unable  to  blockade  Port  Arthur  and 
Vladivostok.  But  surely  had  the  Russians  been  in  a 
position  to  get  the  best  of  Togo  and  so  proceed  to 
Vladivostok,  they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  con- 
test the  command  of  the  sea,  and  all  notion  of  a 
blockade  would  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  for  the 
entire  situation  would  have  altered.  His  readers  are 
reminded  that  the  true  remedy  for  preventing  the 
Japanese  from  completing  repairs  after  the  action  of 
the  10th  was  a  move  of  the  Russian  squadron  from 
Port  Arthur  to  the  northern  port  ;  how  this  was  to  be 
managed  nobody  knows  ;  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  movable  base  for  Rojdestvensky  has 
"  only  to  be  taken  to  Vladivostok  ". 

Captain  Klado  is  consistent  only  in  inconsistency, 
and  after  reading  his  book  it  seems  surprising  that 
his  arguments  should  have  carried  such  weight  at  head- 
quarters, but  they  seem  to  have  answered  the  purpose 
and  have  secured  the  dispatch  of  Admiral  Nebogatoff. 
That  he  will  succeed  in  persuading  the  diplomatists 
that  England  can  always  be  bluffed  and  that  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  is  therefore  available  to  reinforce  Admiral  I 
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Rojdestvensky  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  only  fair  to  sup- 
pose Captain  Klado  is  addressing  landsmen  primarily, 
or  those  whom  he  regards  as  little  better,  and  conse- 
quently, to  use  a  Yankeeism,  is  "talking  through  his 
hat ".  Occasionally  the  sailor  betrays  him,  and  his 
brother  seamen  of  every  nationality  can  share  his  laugh 
at  an  Admiralty  which  proposed  to  send  out  coast  - 
defence  ships  and  torpedo-boats  to  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  after  the  burst  of  the  monsoon,  and  also  at  the 
idea  of  retaining  a  few  old  ships  in  the  Baltic  to  guard 
against  European  complications.  With  all  his  failings 
we  like  Captain  Klado,  for  he  is  very  much  in  earnest 
and  can  see  ahead,  and  we  must  refuse  to  judge  hisr 
capacity  by  a  book  written  for  the  edification  of  people 
for  whom  evidently  he  holds  no  very  great  respect. 


ARTHUR  STRONG. 

"Critical  Studies  and  Fragments."  By  the  late  Arthur 
Strong.  With  a  Memoir  by  Lord  Balcarres.  London : 
Duckworth.    1905.    10s.  6d.  net. 

UPON  all  who  knew  him  Arthur  Strong  produced 
the  impression  of  an  unusually  keen  critical  in- 
telligence and  of  an  intelligence  that  was  valid  in  a 
variety  of  directions  seldom  commanded  by  one  and 
the  same  person.  He  first  became  known  as  a  learned 
Orientalist  recommended  by  the  friendship  and  admira- 
tion of  Renan  and  James  Darmesteter,  and  he  made 
contributions  to  Oriental  studies  whose  value  is  attested' 
by  those  competent  to  judge.  But  his  activity,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  too  short  life,  was  chiefly  in  the  study 
of  art.  In  that  study  also  the  scientific  turn  and  train- 
ing of  his  mind  made  their  mark,  and  his  artistic  sym- 
pathy and  aptitude  were  sufficient  to  make  this  region 
no  strange  one  to  him.  Several  interesting  discoveries 
stand  to  his  account  in  this  field,  and  his  appointment  as 
librarian  at  Chatsworth  led  to  work  in  cataloguing  and 
publishing  the  treasures  of  that  and  other  great  houses. 
Later  still  his  critical  interest  in  politics,  based  upon 
wide  historical  reading,  created  a  fresh  diversion,  while 
his  appointment  as  librarian  at  the  House  of  Lords  and 
association  with  politicians  there  gave  it  a  field  of 
exercise.  The  testimony  of  Lord  Balcarres,  who  con- 
tributes a  Memoir  to  this  volume,  is  particularly  valu- 
able under  this  head.  Strong  was  not  only  a  librarian 
at  the  House  of  Lords,  but  himself  a  library  of  easy 
reference.  His  last  ambition  turned  in  the  direction  of 
active  political  or  administrative  work.  In  this  ambition, 
however,  he  had  misreckoned  the  forces  of  his  life,  never 
equal  to  the  demands  of  a  restless  and  all-assimilating 
mind,  and  he  died  at  forty,  with  solid  work  to  his  credit, 
but  leaving  the  memory  of  one  who  had  surveyed  too 
many  fields  to  reap  a  large  harvest  in  any  one. 

Yet  he  had  reached,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  that  is  given  to  very  few  scholars  as 
the  trusted  counsellor  of  men  of  affairs  and  an  effective 
representative  of  learning  and  art  in  regions  where  they 
are  badly  in  need  of  ambassadors.  Had  longer  life 
been  given  him,  his  hand  would  probably  have  been 
felt,  if  not  seen,  in  the  dealings  of  the  State  with  art 
and  learning,  as  already  he  had  done  much  to  arrange 
and  make  better  known  the  collections  that  remain  in 
the  great  houses  of  the  country  from  an  age  when 
noblemen  were  patrons  of  art.  The  catalogues  and 
publications  already  referred  to  are  published  monu- 
ments of  this  activity,  exercised  privately  as  well  in 
gaining  access  for  scholars  to  the  objects  of  their  study 
and  aiding  fellow-students  with  information  and  critical 
suggestion. 

With  all  this  intellectual  activity  and  influence 
Strong's  actual  literary  production  was  small,  except 
in  the  form  of  book-reviews.  It  is  important  that 
reviewing  should  be  w-ell  done,  and  in  the  more  learned 
branches  the  competent  are  few  ;  yet  reviewing,  when 
it  is  not,  as  at  one  time  for  Strong,  a  necessary  means 
of  bread-winning,  is  a  snare  and  a  sacrifice,  or  an 
indulgence,  for  the  critical  mind.  And  Strong's  mind, 
roving  over  the  large  field  in  which  it  felt  itself  acute 
and  at  home,  without  settling  to  any  one  large  sub- 
stantive task,  took  on  something  too  much  of  critical 
disdain  and  bitterness  in  which  the  exasperated  nerves. 
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of  the  invalid  may  have  played  their  part.  It  was  easier 
;or  him  to  attack  than  to  praise,  and  if  he  praised  it  was 
by  attacking  at  the  same  time  and  not  always  justly. 
The  tone  however  is  not  peculiar  to  Strong  in  the  field 
of  historical  art  criticism,  and  the  pity  is  that  he  adopted 
it.  This  study  might  be  pursued  more  profitably  and 
pleasantly  if  the  writers  feared  less  for  their  own  infalli- 
bility, acknowledged  more  freely  the  claims  of  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  and  were  less  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  foibles  or  occasional  extravagances  of  a 
rellow-worker  as  evidence  of  complete  incompetence. 
Strong  was  justified  in  reviving  the  claims  of  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  forgotten  in  the  renown  of  Morelli 
and  his  followers,  but  he  did  it  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  school  he  was  attacking. 

In  this  volume  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
bringing  together  literary  remains  and  fragments,  to 
give  a  wider  public  some  idea  of  Strong's  learning  and 
critical  activity.  We  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  who  have  tried  thus  to  preserve  the  image  of  a 
man  whose  personality  and  rare  powers  were  so  vivid 
to  themselves,  and  particularly  with  the  wife  whose 
learning  and  intellectual  energy  were  so  unusual  a 
match  for  her  husband's.  The  memoir  by  Lord 
Balcarres,  already  referred  to,  will  do  something  to 
convey  a  portrait  of  the  figure  Strong  made  in 
English  life  and  would  be  still  more  effective  if  it 
were  backed  up  by  letters  and  more  intimate  detail 
of  his  intellectual  history  and  activity.  If  we 
could  have  from  the  inside  an  account  of  the  life 
that  began  at  Lloyd's,  and  took  its  way  through  the 
most  vivid  centres  of  contemporary  thought,  or  roamed 
at  will  through  history,  endowed  at  so  many  points 
to  appreciate  and  judge,  we  should  have  indeed  an 
"ateresting  book.  The  collection  brought  together,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  disappointing.  The  introductions 
and  comments  from  the  collections  of  drawings  have 
their  value  in  their  own  place,  and  in  the  reprinted 
reviews  there  are  occasional  things  justly  said  or 
caustically  pointed,  but  there  is  more  that  scarcely 
bears  reviving.  And  it  was  a  strange  mistake, 
among  pages  for  the  most  part  so  watchfully  on  the 
defence  against  all  concession,  to  reproduce  the 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  poetry.  The  immature 
fragments  on  the  British  Artists  and  Institute  should 
also  have  been  buried.  Those,  however,  who  can 
nil  out  these  meagre  pages  from  their  memory  of  the 
friend,  of  his  living  voice  and  its  range  of  discourse, 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  book.  For  others  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  memoir  by  their  very  excess  are  witness 
to  the  charm  and  the  loss.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  portraits,  including  Mr.  Legros'  drawing  of  the  head 
that  recalled  Erasmus  to  him,  and  also  by  reproductions 
of  works  of  art  referred  to.  Among  these  is  one  of  the 
four  tapestries  at  Hardwick  Hall,  which  it  was  one  of 
the  good  works  of  Strong  to  have  pieced  together  from 
their  fragments. 


ANTARCTIC  ADVENTURES. 

"Antarctica,  or  Two  Years  amongst  the  Ice  of  the 
South  Pole."  By  Dr.  N.  Otto  G.  Nordenskjold  and 
Dr.  Joh.  Gunnar  Andersson.  London :  Hurst  and 
Blackett.    1905.    18s.  net. 

T\R.  NORDENSKJOLD  may  be  complimented  on 
being  the  first  of  the  leaders  of  the  latest  group 
of  Antarctic  expeditions  to  publish  the  narrative  of  his 
experiences  in  English.  From  the  popular  point  of 
view  his  story  will  perhaps  prove  the  most  interesting 
of  them  all,  for  although  he  did  not  actually  penetrate 
to  the  Antarctic  regions  properly  so  called,  the  "  ice  of 
the  South  Pole"  came  to  meet  him  and  troubled  the 
-  mooth  run  of  the  course  of  his  expedition. 

Fiction  would  hardly  dare  to  create  some  of  the 
situations  which  followed  ;  no  one  but  a  narrator  of 
plain  fact  could  have  the  courage  to  describe  coinci- 
dences so  inherently  improbable. 

There  are  at  least  two  forms  of  constitution  for 
scientific  expeditions  which  have  to  sail  in  a  ship. 
That  usually  favoured  officially  in  this  country  is  to 
make  the  sailor  who  commands  the  ship  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  also,  and  to  place  under  his  authority 


such  scientific  "civilians"  as  may  be  carried.  This 
has  many  advantages,  though  of  course  it  shuts  out 
scientific  men  of  high  standing  or  great  experience 
from  membership  of  the  expedition.  On  a  voyage  so 
constituted  the  first  Swedish  naturalist  to  cross  the 
Antarctic  circle  sailed  in  the  "Resolution"  with 
Captain  Cook  in  1772.  The  other  form  of  organisa- 
tion places  a  man  of  science  in  command,  with  a  sailor 
particularly  skilled  in  the  kind  of  navigation  required 
as  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  latest  Swedish 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  was  of  this  type,  and  was 
fortunate  in  securing  Captain  Larsen,  the  most  experi- 
enced Norwegian  Antarctic  seaman,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Swedish- leader. 

Early  in  February  1902  the  stout  old  whale  ship 
"Antarctic  "  landed  Nordenskjold  and  five  companions 
on  Snow  Hill  Island  (640  30'  S.)  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
push  south  along  the  coast  of  King  Oscar  II.  Land 
(why  not  Oscaria?)  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  projecting  northward  from  the  unknown 
Antarctic  area  south  of  South  America.  The  ship 
retired  to  the  northward  to  cruise  in  the  open  sea  and 
explore  botanically  the  islands  of  the  Tierra  dei  Fuego 
Archipelago,  as  we  must  call  them  since  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  terse  synonym  of  the  Elizabethides  did  not 
stick  to  the  map.  The  land-party  built  themselves  a 
comfortable  frame  house,  as  the  Swedes  know  well  how 
to  do,  but  the  ventilation  seemed  to  be  a  problem  too 
hard  for  solution,  and  they  suffered  greatly  from  damp 
and  mildew  on  the  walls  and  the  accumulation  of  ice  on 
the  floors  on  account  of  the  condensation  and  freezing 
of  moisture.  The  winter  proved  cold  and  tempestuous, 
as  it  always  does  on  the  margin  of  the  polar  regions  ; 
magnetic  and  meteorological  instruments  were  set  up 
so  that  the  party  had  at  least  the  cold  comfort  of  know- 
ing the  state  of  the  weather,  until  a  hurricane  stronger 
than  the  rest  carried  away  the  anemometer.  The 
severity  of  the  gales  however  could  be  gauged  by 
simpler  means  than  anemometers,  for  during  the  worst 
of  them  the  house  shook  and  the  ironware  clattered  as 
if  it  were  a  train  in  motion. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  Nordenskjold  started  on 
a  great  sledge-journey  to  the  south  with  two  com- 
panions and  five  dogs,  travelling  for  about  two  hundred 
miles  over  the  low  terrace  of  ice  which  lies  between 
the  land  and  the  sea.  The  farthest  point,  only  about 
66°  S.,  was  reached  on  18  October,  1902,  when  a 
variety  of  small  misfortunes,  bad  weather,  difficult  ice, 
damaged  tent,  and  a  bruised  arm  and  frostbitten 
fingers  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  party  decided  the 
return.  The  result  was  the  discovery  that  the  east  of 
Oscar  Land  is  continuous  land  ;  but  as  that  coast  had 
not  been  reached  and  was  seen  at  times  from  a  distance 
of  as  much  as  twenty-eight  miles,  another  explorer 
may  quite  possibly  find  it  to  consist  of  islands.  The 
best  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  that  never  came,  and  after  some  interest- 
ing geological  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  fine  collection  of  Tertiary 
fossil  plants  was  secured,  all  the  energy  of  the  party 
was  devoted  to  slaughtering  penguins  for  winter  food. 

The  Antarctic  winter  of  1903  came  and  went;  and 
at  its  close  an  expedition  was  planned  to  explore  the 
land  to  the  westward.  With  one  companion  Norden- 
skjold entered  an  ice-covered  sound,  through  which  he 
travelled  with  sledges,  and  finding  it  cut  off  a  portion 
of  the  land  as  an  island  he  named  it  Crown  Prince 
Gustaf  Channel.  On  12  October  there  was  a  dramatic 
meeting  ;  two  human  forms  were  descried  on  the  ice  : 

"  Two  men,  black  as  soot  from  top  to  toe,  men  with 
black  clothes,  black  faces  and  high  black  caps,  and 
with  their  eyes  hidden  by  peculiar  wooden  frames  which 
are  so  attached  to  the  face  that  they  remind  one  of 
black-silk  masks  with  pierced  pieces  of  wood  for  the 
eyes.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such  a  mixture  of 
civilisation  with  the  extremest  degree  of  barbarousness  ; 
my  powers  of  guessing  fail  me  when  I  endeavour  to 
imagine  to  what  race  of  men  these  creatures  belong." 

So  says  Nordenskjold,  and  it  seemed  quite  natural 
to  him  that  the  strange  beings  commenced  to  converse 
in  English.  A  moment's  talk  showed  that  they  were 
all  good  Swedes,  the  newcomers  being  Duse  and  Gunnar 
Andersson,  who  had  left  the  ship  "Antarctic"  the 
previous  summer  and,  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
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reach  the  station,  had  been  compelled  to  winter  in  a  hut 
they  had  piled  together  of  stones.  The  newcomers 
were  soon  safe  at  Snow  Hill  Island. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  8  November  visitors  were 
sclii  near  the  winter  station,  and  never  doubting  that 
the  "Antarctic"  had  arrived,  Nordenskjold  went  out  to 
find  to  his  utter  bewilderment  Captain  Irizar  and  a 
party  of  Argentine  naval  officers  who  had  been  sent  by 
their  Government  to  look  him  up,  as  the  "  Antarctic" 
had  not  been  heard  of.  They  had  made  a  capital 
voyage  in  the  "Uruguay",  and  the  maiden  effort  of 
the  Argentine  flag  in  the  ice-encumbered  seas  was 
an  exploit  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  any 
navy.  It  was  impossible  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  returning  to  civilisation  and  all  hands  proceeded 
to  pack  up.  Next  day  a  party  of  Argentine  sailors 
was  promised  to  help  in  carrying  the  collections  to 
the  ship,  and  some  men  were  descried  in  due  time 
approaching  the  station  ;  this  time  the  surprise  was 
even  greater,  for  they  were  no  foreign  sailors  but  Larsen 
and  part  of  the  crew  of  the  "Antarctic",  who  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  find  their  companions.  A  day 
later  the  arrival  at  Snow  Hill  might  have  been  the  first 
act  of  a  tragedy.  As  it  was  the  rejoicings  knew  no 
bounds,  hardly  checked  even  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  old  "  Antarctic  ",  which  had  been  nipped  in  the  ice 
and  sank  with  colours  flying  shortly  after  Andersson  had 
left  her  a  year  before.  All  unknown  to  each  other  the 
three  solitary  groups  of  Swedes  had  been  wintering 
not  far  apart  on  the  Antarctic  land.  Captain  Irizar  had 
the  satisfaction  of  calling  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
"  Antarctic's  "  crew  on  Paulet  Island  and  reuniting  on 
board  the  "  Uruguay"  all  the  scattered  members  of  the 
expedition,  except  one  sailor  who  had  succumbed  to  the 
hardships. 

The  whole  story  is  well  worth  reading  ;  perhaps  his 
anxiety  and  responsibility  made  Dr.  Nordenskjold's 
part  of  the  narrative  less  light  and  racy  than  that  of  his 
companions,  and  we  must  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  happy  innovation  of  the  generous  commander  in 
allowing  his  cheery  followers  Andersson  and  Skottsberg 
to  tell  their  own  stories  in  their  own  words.  The  tale 
of  the  wanderings  of  Andersson  and  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Antarctic  "  are  fine  pieces  of  description  worthy  of  the 
events.  The  wealth  of  illustrations,  including  some 
striking  pieces  of  colour,  makes  it  easy  to  picture  all  the 
scenes  described. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Bell  and  the  Arrow:  an  English  Love  Story."  By 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Chesson  (Nora  Hopper).  London : 
Laurie.    1905.  6s. 

This  is  a  pleasant  story  which  did  not  need  the 
publisher's  inane  announcement  that  the  author 
"  delights  in  the  loveliness  of  the  earth,  and  sees 
beauties,  hears  echoes,  and  divines  meanings  in  the 
flowers  and  woods  and  fields,"  &c.  Mrs.  Chesson  has 
turned  from  Irish  legend  to  a  story  of  Devon.  Since  we 
happen  to  know  her  verse  and  her  oddly  attractive  way 
of  weaving  shadowy  imaginings  out  of  old  folk-tales 
quite  as  well  in  all  probability  as  the  composer  of  this 
lurid  eulogy,  we  resent  being  seized  by  the  throat  and 
summoned  to  admire  her  first  novel  on  absolutely 
irrelevant  grounds.  She  shows  little  sense  of  construc- 
tion, but  a  marked  power  of  realising  somewhat 
abnormal  temperaments.  The  novel  tells,  at  too  great 
length,  the  story  of  two  pairs  of  lovers.  In  each  case 
one  loves  passionately,  the  other  accepts,  but  in  one 
case  it  is  the  man,  in  the  other  the  woman.  The  plot, 
if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  simple,  but  too  much  time  is 
given  to  the  presentment  of  figures  which  have  really 
a  very  small  part  in  the  drama.  To  read  the  book  is 
to  wander  in  gardens  and  listen  to  children's  voices  : 
in  fact  the  atmosphere  is  charming.  Yet  the  persons 
do  not  greatly  interest  the  reader. 

"In  the  Arena:  Stories  of  Political  Life."   By  Booth 
Tarkington.   London :  Murray.    1905.  6s. 

American  politics  are  dull  enough  when  taken 
seriously,  but  their  dark  corners  afford  good  material 
for  the  cynical  humourist.    In  five  short  stories  Mr. 


Tarkington  throws  the  illumination  of  a  mordant  wit 
on  the  institutions  of  the  Greatest  Country  in  the 
World,  while  the  book  is  ended  by  an  amusing  sketch 
of  the  way  in  which  the  theme  of  M.  Rostand's 
"  L'Aiglon  "  strikes  a  shrewd  old  Westerner.  "  In 
the  Arena  may  (as  we  are  inclined  to  think)  or  may 
not  deserve  serious  attention  from  students  of  demo- 
cracy, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  afford  much 
entertainment  to  those  who  do  not  resent  a  touch  of 
pessimism  in  comedy.  There  is  a  ghastly  story  in 
which  a  gang  of  Italians  in  New  York  who  could  not 
be  trusted  to  vote  crooked  were  infected  with  small- 
pox by  a  ward  politician,  but  for  the  most  part  we 
meet  guileless  legislators  falling  under  the  spell  of 
political  ladies  with  an  axe  to  grind,  impecunious  rustics 
beginning  to  realise  that  a  seat  in  Congress  is  lucrative, 
or  social-purity  campaigners  with  a  weak  joint — due 
merely  to  innocent  indiscretion  in  their  own  armour. 
The  sketch  called  "Hector"  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
studies  we  have  seen  of  a  certain  kind  of  temperament 
(to  be  found  in  every  country  with  parliamentary  institu- 
tions) which  goes  very  far  in  politics  thanks  to  its 
sheer  egoism  disguised  by  a  talent  for  moral  platitudes. 

"  Miss  Badsworth  M.F.H."  By  Eyre  Hussey.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  D.  Armour.  London.  Longmans. 
1905.  6s. 

It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  stories  about  sport  have 
seldom  any  literary  merit.  There  is  no  real  reason  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  chief  stimulus  of  a  good  literary 
style,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  have  a  full  rich  complex 
matter  to  grapple  with.  And  sport  with  its  highly 
coloured  moments  of  vivid  experience  surely  affords 
such  rich  and  varied  material.  All  the  same  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  as  a  rule — there  are  a  few 
notable  exceptions — sport  and  literature  do  not  go 
hand  in  hand.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  "Miss 
Badsworth  M.F.H."  is  considerably  better  than  most 
sporting  novels.  Although  somewhat  diffuse  it  is 
pleasantly  told,  and  the  author  seldom  descends  to  any 
of  those  barbarities  of  speech  which  render  hideous  so- 
many  of  our  sporting  journals.  Hugo  Badsworth 
M.F.H.,  for  the  purpose  of  scoring  off  a  "faddy" 
sister  made  an  eccentric  will.  He  left  her  his  estate  on 
the  condition  that  she  kept  up  and  managed  the 
hunting  establishment  and  herself  hunted  the  hounds 
twice  a  week  during  November.  By  a  method  known 
perhaps  to  lawyers  but  incomprehensible  to  mere  lay- 
men, the  beneficiary  manages  to  evade  the  behests  of 
the  will  by  obtaining  her  niece  and  namesake  "  Lavinia 
Badsworth  " — a  competent  sportswoman — to  carry  out 
the  hunting  part  of  the  programme.  The  main  portion 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  doings  of  this  sprightly 
damsel  who  is  as  clever  across  country  as  she  is  in  her 
management  of  hounds.  A  slight  element  of  romance 
tinges  the  story,  but  "Miss  Badsworth  M.F.H."  is 
written  primarily  for  hunting  men  and  to  such  it  should 
certainly  appeal.  Some  excellent  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Armour — that  master  of  the  points  of  a  horse — add 
considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

"The  Adventures  of  an  Equerry."  By  Morice  Gerard. 
London :  Cassell.    1905.  6s. 

The  sub-title  of  this  volume  informs  us  that  the 
adventures  are  taken  "  from  the  memoirs  of  Mr. 
Francis  Lesterne,  equerry  to  his  Grace  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlboro",  and  that  they  are  "  set  forth  "  by 
the  writer  who  chooses  to  be  known  by  the  pen-name 
of  Morice  Gerard.  The  title-page  thus  sufficiently 
indicates  the  class  of  fiction  to  which  the  book  belongs 
— the  class  that  is  in  which  the  authors  of  "  The 
White  Company"  and  "  Under  the  Red  Robe"  are  the 
most  notable  living  exponents.  Mr.  Francis  Lesterne 
may  have  had  a  sufficiently  adventurous  career,  but  he 
comes  a  very  long  way  after  Sir  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman  in  his  powers  as  a  narrator.  As  for 
plot,  there  is  just  about  as  much  as  the  "  Needy 
Knife-grinder "  had  of  story.  Francis  Lesterne  was 
thrown  by  circumstance  into  the  society  of  Colonel 
Churchill,  afterwards  the  famous  Marlborough,  and 
with  that  great  soldier  experienced  many  exciting 
adventures,  all  of  which  will  not  be  found  recounted  in. 
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the  biographies  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim.  Morice 
Gerard  has  some  ingenuity  in  devising  "thrilling" 
episodes,  but  his  book  as  a  whole  lacks  unity  of 
interest.  We  can  read  any  chapter  and  lay  it  aside 
without  having  any  particular  desire  to  know  what 
happened  next,  and  recognising  that  fact  we  can 
scarcely  consider  it  a  successful  romance  of  adventure. 
Each  season  gives  us  a  long  shelf-ful  of  similar  books 
no  less  successful. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*'  The    Problem    of    the    Immigrant."     By   James  Davenport 
Whelpley.     London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.   1905.   10s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  movement  intended  to  deal  with 
the  immigration  of  undesirable  aliens  into  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Whelpley's  careful  study  of  the  general  problem  of  emigration 
and  immigration  throughout  Europe,  our  colonies,  and  the 
United  States  will  be  found  a  particularly  useful  addition  to  a 
class  of  recent  books  that  is  now  somewhat  extensive.  Mr. 
Whelpley  does  not  treat  specially  of  the  evils  of  alien  immi- 
gration into  this  country.  He  takes  them  for  granted,  and  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  legislation.  He  shows  very 
clearly  how  measures  taken  by  the  States  and  Canada  to  pro- 
tect themselves  tend  to  throw  the  worst  cases  back  here,  as  the 
refuse  returns  not  to  the  countries  from  which  it  came  but  finds 
its  way  mostly  to  London.  In  considering  the  general  causes 
of  the  flow  of  peoples  from  various  countries  he  gives  very 
interesting  information  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  steamship 
and  railway  companies  in  promoting  it.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  said 
to  be  directly  induced  by  the  facilities  offered  by  these  trans- 
port agencies.  This  is  a  reason  for  casting  strict  responsibility 
on  them  for  reconveying  the  undesirables  to  their  places  of 
origin  when  rejected  here.  In  Canada  the  immigrants  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  ship  :  a  precaution  which  is  being  neglected 
in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  Mr.  Whelpley  also  suggests 
-what  is  an  even  more  important  problem  to  the  nations  whence 
the  emigration  comes  than  to  the  nations  to  which  it  is  directed. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  people  annually  are  on  the  move  from 
one  country  to  another.  Amongst  them  are  emigrants  who  are 
an  industrial  and  military  loss  to  their  countries.  We  are 
sending  away  our  elements  of  strength  as  are  other  countries  ; 
and  it  is  this  which  will  give  stimulus  to  the  international 
organisation  which  will  ultimately  have  to  deal  with  this  great 
question. 

"'The    Twentieth    Century    Child."      By    Edward    H.  Cooper. 
London :  Lane.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  sort  of  nursery  expert  and  he  has  a  passion 
for  naming  all  his  children  in  the  style  so  dearly  beloved  by 
readers  of  "  Bow  Bells  ",  and  their  surroundings  are  of  course 
in  keeping.  We  should  think  this  book,  with  its  effeminate  senti- 
mentalities and  affectations,  will  very  quickly  surfeit  most  readers, 
and  make  them  hereafter  suspicious  of  the  psychology  of  the 
nursery  and  the  schoolroom.  If  a  man  is  sodoatingly  fond  of  these 
*'  little  ladies  "  and  "  little  maidens  "  as  Mr.  Cooper  professes  to 
be  one  cannot  help  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  more 
delicate  to  conceal  his  feelings  and  not  unctuously  parade 
them  before  the  world  ;  the  disclosure  of  such  intimacies  is  not 
pleasant.  Admitting  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  a  peculiar  cleverness 
and  a  kind  of  unmanly  knowledge  of  the  material  he  deals  with, 
Jhe  reader  will  probably  regard  the  book  as  the  author  tells  us 
some  children  regard  mechanical  toys.  He  will  feel  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  use  made  of  the  talent.  We  do  not  take 
'Mr.  Cooper  seriously  ;  and  the  whole  performance  has  an  air 
of  artificiality  which  produces  irritation  at  every  page.  There 
are  many  child  stories  for  which  Mr.  Cooper  vouches  the 
truth.  One  of  them  is  as  follows: — "There  was  an  angrily 
sobbing  little  maiden  once  upon  a  time  who  complained  to  me 
'Reggie  says  "To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine",  but  it 
.seems  to  me  he  always  wants  to  be  human  himself,  and  me  to 
be  divine  ' ".  We  suppose  we  may  use  our  own  judgment  as 
to  a  story  of  this  kind.  One  pleasant  chapter  in  the  book  is 
x»n  Miss  Yonge  as  a  writer  for  children.  It  is  headed  "The 
Greatest  of  Writers  "  but  that  is  an  absurdity  not  paralleled  by 
anything  in  the  text  itself. 

u  Saints   and   Savages."      By   Robert   Lamb.     Edinburgh  and 
London:  Blackwood.    1905.    7s.  6d. 

This  "  study  in  black  and  white"  tells  the  story  of  five  years 
work  among  the  savages  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  book  is 
interesting  and  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  lives  and  customs 
<jf  the  black  man  who  has  been  tempted  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  "The  result",  says  Mr.  Lamb, 
■"is — death  to  his  race  and  expulsion  from  his  fair  heritage ". 
Much  material  for  curious  study  will  be  found  in  these  chapters. 


"  Dante's  Ten 
Constable. 


Heavens."  By 
1904.    5s.  net. 


Edmund  G.  Gardner.  London: 


We  welcome  a  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  excellent 
:book.    It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more  in  its  praise  for  at 
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EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


(Lives') 


Established  1807 


(Annuities) 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

City— 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches— Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 

cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen- 
nium ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company's  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici- 
pating Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 
Conditions. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 

London  Offices:  50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 
Funds,  £3,514,000.      Income,  £378,000. 


IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Provide  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death. 
The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


Established  1S48. 
Annual  Income     -      -  £1,348,659. 
Assets      -  £9,014,532. 
Payments  under  Policies  £20,474,666. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED  FUND  .  Over  £6,000,000 
PAID  IN  CLAIMS  ,  More  than  £12,400,000 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years  solely 
amongst  the  Assured.    Already  divided,  ,£6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  com 
bining  Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  and  are  singularly  advantageous. 


No.  48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PELICAN  and  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Life  Office.  a.j>.  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
TOTAL   ASSETS  exceed  £5,100,000. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

[INCORPORATED  A.n.  i7«>.] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 
Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 

TRUSTEES  AND  EXECUTORS. 

The  Corporation  will  act  as— 
EXECUTOR    OF  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE   OF    WILLS    and  SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds  in  hand  exceed  JJISTZ^/L PEACHABLE 

£5,250,000  SECUEITT. 

Prospectus  and  all  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Head  Office:   ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Reg-ent  St.,  W.,  and  14  Cornhiil,  E.C,  London, 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.    Damage  by. 

Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages- 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


FUNDS 


£17,350,Q0k 


The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 


Head  Office :  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.. 

London:  28  CORNHILL,  B.C.;  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE.  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


hp  An  nrnrrc  /  Nopth  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
hhau  u**iti!.2>|28  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD, 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  exceed 


£3,986,000 
£12,500,000 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM, 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager-CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 

UNION  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

Instituted  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a.d.  1714. 

FIRE.      LIFE.  ANNUITIES. 

ACCIDENT.         FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  BURGLARY. 

Total  Assets   £4,393,943 

Annual  Revenue   £1,177,773 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  tl>3 
Head  Office, 

81  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  EX. 

and  at  the  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  of  the  Society. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
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^its  first  appearance  it  took  its  place  among  standard  works  of 
Dante  lore.  We  are  glad  to  find  it  is  now  issued  at  a  price 
which  should  command  a  large  sale  among  all  who  have  any 
interest  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Even  those  who  are 
not  professed  students  of  Dante  will  find  that  it  opens  new 
views  on  the  philosophy  and  controversy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    15  Mai.  3fr. 

M.  Charmes  has  some  sensible  remarks  about  the  present 
position  of  international  politics  and  the  outburst  of  the  British 
press  on  the  subject  of  French  neutrality  in  the  Far  East. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  emphasises  the  bearing  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente  as  not  directed  against  any  other  Power. 
This  is  too  often  forgotten  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  and 
tends  to  put  our  newly  found  French  friends  in  a  very  invidious 
position.  This  we  imagine  is  conveniently  forgotten  by  the 
militant  journalist  over  here.  On  the  other  hand  M.  Charmes 
L,rives  prominence  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  surprise  in  Paris 
.it  the  sudden  outburst  of  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  Germany 
with  regard  to  Morocco  and  points  out  that  threats  have  never 
proved  the^  best  method  of  swaying  French  policy.  Dr.  Lortet 
has  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  the  embalming  of 
animals  in  ancient  Egypt  and  finds  in  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  a  reason  for  this  strange  practice.  Future  re- 
searches will,  he  hopes,  throw  some  light  upon  it.  M.  Gaston 
Boissier  completes  his  brilliant  study  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
There  is  probably  no  living  man  better  qualified  to  disentangle 
the  threads  of  this  obscure  intrigue.  His  manner  of  dealing 
with  Caesars  position  is  masterly.  M.  Thureau  Dangin  con- 
tinues his  story  of  the  Ritualist  movement  in  the  English 
Church  which  he  treats  with  judicial  impartiality.  What 
English  review  would  ever  give  us  the  opportunity  of  studying 
in  equal  fulness  the  development  of  opinions  in  foreign 
countries  ? 


Erratum. — In  our  issue  of  20th  inst.  (p.  660)  reference  is 
made  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Dore  Gallery  as  of  the 
"Glasgow  Art  Club"  instead  of  "The  Glasgow  Society  of 
Artists :>  which  is  quite  a  separate  body. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  714. 


J&V  IRopal  appointment. 


JBs  IRopal  appointment. 


(b./lB.  tbe  Iking. 


1b.1R.1l).  tbe  prince  of  THHales. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY   OF   SPARE  PARTS. 


Extract  from  Letter,  dated  May  i,  1905: — 

"  Re  Type  T.  E.  2S-36  h.p.  chassis  on  order, 
I  sent  the  list  of  recommended  spare  parts  to 
my  client,  and  have  to-day  received  a  letter 
.  from  him  saying  he  does  not  see  that  any  of 
the  parts  are  really  necessary,  other  than  those 
you  usually  supply  with  the  car.  He  says, 
from  past  experience,  he  has  always  been  sup- 
plied so  promptly  with  any  spare  parts  necessary 
10  keep  his  cars  running  that  he  prefers  to  write 
or  wire  for  them  just  as  they  are  required." 


THE  DAIMLER  MOTOR  CO.  (1904),  Ltd., 

Coventry.  219-229  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

London,  "W". 


THE POPULAR 

SCOTCH 


HT/ISKK 


FROM   THE   FAMOUS  GRUYERE  VALLEY. 


Supplied 
to  H.M. 

the 
Queen. 


QaiQjen, 


Estabd. 
1819. 


MILK-CHOCOLATE. 

This  delicious  confection  is  manufactured  in  the  Dairy  District  of  the  World. 
It  combines  in  a  high  degree  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  unskimmed  milk 
(with  its  natural  cream)  and  the  finest  cocoa  and  sugar  obtainable,  thus 

forming  a  nourishing  food-sweetmeat. 
It  has  a  charming  velvety  texture,  a  dainty  colour,  and  delicious  flavour.  Has 
not  the  cloying  heaviness  of  ordinary  chocolate,  and  does  not  create  thirst. 


Guy's  Hospital  Gazelle  says  :  "  It 
is  an  excellent  food.  .  .  .  No  adul- 
terant whatever." 


The  Lancet  says  :  It  is  prepared 
from  excellent  materials,  and  the 
flavour  is  particularly  satisfactory." 


Of  all  Confectioners  In  Id.,  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  Tablets,  and  2d.,  6d„  and  I/- 
Boxes  of  Croquettes. 

Sole  Agents:  ELLIS  &  CO.,  20  Sir  Thomas  Street,  Liverpool,  and 
15  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


(Founded  in 
1839.) 


,<  SOCIETY. 


Royal  Benevolei 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY   THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W, 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


NOTICE. 

the  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are:— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year                      182    I  10  4 

Half  Year                     O  14    I    O  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     O    7    I    o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  le  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
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247  &  249  Brompton  Road, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


1876. 


Telephone — 999  KtN.si  no  TON. 


W.  D.  HODGES  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

DECORATORS  &  UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET  MAKERS. 


Sfi 


ecialities : 


ADAMS.    CHIPPENDALE.  SHERATON. 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 

HIGH-CLASS  WORK  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


NAVAL,  SH  I  PPING,  AND  FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION,  EARL'S  COURT. 
Open  12  noon  ton  P.M.    Admission  is.    Season  Tickets,  10s.  6d. 
Naval  Construction,  Armaments,  Shipping,  and  FlSHBStES. 
NELSON'S  Centenary  Relics  and  of  rill  Naval  Events 
from  the  i^th  to  20th  C  entury. 
FISHING  VILLAGE.  MODEL  OF  "  VICTOR V." 

GRAND  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  CONCERTS. 
Go  on  Board  the  full-size  Crui-er. 
Real  Batteries  of  o  gun?,  Hotchkissand  Maxims. 
The  Cruiser  is  manned  by  a  crew  of  150  Handy-men. 
Go  on  Board  and  visit  the  Mediterranean  Ports. 
Professor  Fleischer's  Trafalgar  and  Death  of  Nelson.     West's  "  Our  Navy." 
Captive  Flying  Machine.     Fairy  Grotto.      Great  Canadian   Indian  Village. 
Voyage  in  a  Submarine.    Famous  Sea  Fights,    lillikum  Canoe,  and  a  myriad 
other  attractions. 
EXQUISITE     ILLUMINATED  GARDENS. 
FISH   RESTAURANT   IN   QUEEN'S  COURT. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manaeer.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  3. 15.  VfeRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


3A11  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sent  Carriage  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


Barrs  Seeds 

for  Flower  3  Kitchen  Garden 

or  Finest  Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE  SOWING. 
Barr's  "Covent  Cardan"  Primulas.^Choicest  strain,  flowers  large  and  of  fine 

form  and  substance,  colours  brilliant  and  well  denned.    In  mixture  or  separate 

colours.    Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
Barr's  Prize  Strain  Cinerarias — A  very  select  strain,  with  broad,  well-formed 

petals,  brilliant  and  delicate  colours.    J'cr packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Barr's  "First  Prize"  Calceolaria — A  magnificent  strain,  saved  from  the  finest 

selected  flowers  and  richest  colours.    J'er  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Barr's  "Covent  Garden"  Blood-Red  Wallflower  Finest  selected  strain,  the 

best  dark  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.     I'er packet,  6d.  and  is. 
Barr's  "  Covent  Garden  "  Golden  Wallflower — Finest  selected  strain,  the  best 

yellow  Wallflower,  height  1  foot.    Per  packet,  6d.  and  is. 
BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  Li*t  of  the  best  Vegetables 
1        and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  with  many  useful 

hints  on  culture,  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR    &  SONS, 

,  It,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


"e  o,  EDIN8U*0- 


ALEXANDER  BOGUSLAVSKY, 

3  SACKVILLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

THE 

ozrig-izct^Xj   j^j^riD  sole 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

VKLOUTE, 
WHITE  EAGLE, 
THE  TURK, 
CERISE, 

CAPE  TO  CAIRO,  and 
BEAU  ROYAL 

CIGARETTES. 
The  prices  range  from  6s.  6d.  to  25s.  per  100. 

Telephone— 1545  GERRARD.  Telegrams-"  BOGUSLAVSKY,  LONDON." 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Xiimeroits  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  l/ll,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  He 
atove  COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,   GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

jyr  |  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  )  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  s8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Pa  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Pa  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    U.  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particular, 


apply  at  the  London  Offices, 
Avenue,  W.C. 


122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  LTD. 


THE    PRINCIPLES    OF  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Professor  W. 
WUNDT.  A  Translation  of  the  Fifth  and  Wholly  Rewritten 
(1902-3)  German  Edition  by  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener,  M.A. 
In  5  vols.    Vol.  I.  with  156  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  12s. 

"  Anything  more  finished  and  judicial  than  Wundt's  description  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  we  have  never  met  anywhere." — Academy. 
"Prof.  Titchener  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  with  notable  success." 

Scotsman. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

MANOR.  By  Professor  P.  V1NOGRADOFF.  Demy  Svo. 
ICS.  6d. 

"Seenis  likely  at  once  to  take  rank  as  a  leading  authority  upon  its  subject." 

Scotsman. 

"  Prof.  VinogradofFs  method  and  the  mastery  of  the  details  of  his  subject  combine 
to  produce  a  notable  book." — Academy. 


VOL.  II.  OF 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

ZOOLOGY.  By  ADAM  SEDGWICK,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  Svo.  21s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

BOTANY.  By  Dr.  SIDNEY  H.  VINES,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
F.  R.S.,  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    483  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  9s. 


A  QUEEN   OF  UNREST :  THE  STORY 

OF    JUANA    OF    CASTILE,     MOTHER  OF 
CHARLES  Y.    By  HARRY  TIGHE,  Author  of  "  Archie 
Wynward.'"    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
~u  A  picturesque  and  interesting  book." — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Tighe  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centurv,  and  also  describes  the  dramatic  vicissitudes  in  juana  of  Castile's 
unhappy  life.''- -St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  author  treats  it  in  an  easy  narrative 
manner-" — .Vat.'i  Guardian. 


THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION.    By  c.  h. 

HINTON,  Author  of  "  Scientific  Romances,"  &c.  Illustrated. 

'Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

**  Professor  Hinton  has  done  well  to  attempt  a  treatise  of  moderate  size,  which 
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BENDISH. 

By  WILLIAM  ST.  CLAIR,  Author  of  "  Prince  Baber  and  his 
Wives." 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE 
PHILBRICK,  K.C. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  29.  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One  o'clock 
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1  vols,  old  morocco— remarkable  Copies  of  First  Editions  by  Waller,  Gay,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  and  others,  in  the  original  sewn  uncut  condition— Seventeenth-  and 
Eighteenth-Century  Newspapers,  Proclamations,  &c,  unbound —contemporary 
Transcript  of  Leycester's  Commonwealth  and  other  early  MS.  Poetry,  S:c. — a 
beautiful  Fifteenth-Century  MS.  Psalter  on  vellum,  with  Illuminations— Black- 
Letter  Books  and  Earlylkditions  of  the  Works  of  Old  English  Author.-*— Books 
relating  to  America— Jenkins's  Martial  Achievements,  and  other  Books  with 
Coloured  Plates — Facsimile  Reproductions  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Folio  Shake- 
speare— Frankau's  Eighteenth-Century  Colour  Prints,  Coloured  Copy— fine  Set  of 
the  Studio,  22  vols,  half-morocco — the  Art  Journal,  53  vols.— and  an  extensive 
Selection  of  Modern  Fine  Art  Books -Lady  Guest's  Mabinogion,  3  vols.  Large 
Paper,  morocco — Library  Editions  of  Grote,  Gibbon,  Finlay,  Ranke,  Palgrave, 
&C  — fine  Sets  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ainsworth,  and  others,  several  in 
handsome  bindings— First  Editions  of  Esteemed  Authors— a  large  Collection  of 
Standard  Modern  Books  of  Travel,  History,  Biography,  Poetry,  &c. 

To  be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had. 

EDUCATION. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  Ex- 
amination, June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first  year),  one 
of  .£56,  four  or  more  of  £%o,  and  four  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council  Nomi- 
nations, value  .£12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

TONBRIDGE   SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and  8. 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £-20 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  ,£20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  £-2>  per  annum  or  more.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under  15, 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  jst.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College, 
Cheltenham. 

COUNTY   OF  LONDON" 

EDUCATION  ACTS,  1870  TO  1903. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  post  of  a 
Principal  Assistant  in  the  Executive  Officer's  branch  of  the  Education  Department. 
The  officer  appointed  will  be  required  to  assist  the  Executive  Officer  in  the  work 
relating  to  higher  education,  especially  in  connection  with  secondary'  education, 
scholarships  and  the  training  of  teachers.  Candidates  must  have  had  a  University  or 
other  equivalent  training  ;  and  experience  in  connection  with  secondary  schools 
an(!  in  educational  administration  is  desirable.  The  salary  attached  to  the  position 
is  .£400  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  ,£25  tO;£6oo  per  annum. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  will  in  other  respects  be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  the 
Council's  service,  particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  the  form  of  application. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  London  County  Council,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at 
the  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.  The  applications  must  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  day  of  June,  1905,  addressed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  as  above,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
appointment, 

G.  L.  COM  ME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  County  Hall,  Spriig  Gardens,  S.W. 
nth  May,  1905. 


/^OCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 

for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HE  WIT,  65  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 
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GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


The  sixty-sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Genera!  Life 
Assurance  Company  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  chief  office,  103  Cannon. 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Alfred  James  Shepheard  (Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  R.  Freeman)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  :  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  the  directors  to  meet  the  shareholders  of  this  Company,  par- 
ticularly when  there  .is  a  satisfactory  report  to  present,  and  this  year  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  that  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  The  report  is  excellent  in  all  respects, 
and  not  in  some  only.  The  deaths,  both  in  number  and  amount,  are  less  than, 
those  of  last  year.  Expenses  have  again  been  reduced.  New  business,  alike  as 
regards  the  number  of  policies  and  amount,  has  exceeded  that  of  last  year.  The 
assets  have  been  very  considerably  increased  and  the  investments  have  improved. 
Two  points  arise  in  which,  at  first  sight,  the  experience  would  appear 
to  have  been  less  favourable  than  might  have  been  desired.  The  amount 
paid  in  respect  of  endowments  is  larger.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
a  disadvantage,  such  business  producing  a  considerable  profit.  The  amount  of 
annuity  business  completed  during  the  year  has  been  very  small ;  but  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  company  has  thought  it  wise  not  to  press  for  new  annuities.  Lest 
my  statement  as  to  the  profitable  character  of  the  year's  business  be  considered  too 
roseate  a  one,  and  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  chairman,  I  will  give  you  the 
figures  upon  which  it  is  based.  The  deaths  are  57  less  in  number  than  were  antici- 
pated by  the  tables,  and  ,£15,572  less  has  been  paii  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  472  assurers  whose  policies  became  claims  by  death,  284  were  persons 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  131  of  these  being  over  seventy,  and  39. 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  This  fact  shows  that  the  company  has  had 
to  deal  with  sound  and  healthy  lives.  By  the  tables  of  mortality  45  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  should  have  been  persons  under  sixty,  whereas  39  per 
cent,  of  those  who  actually  died  were  under  that  age,  the  company's  lives 
proving,  therefore,  better  than  the  average  of  those  of  the  insurance  companies 
from  whose  experience  the  tables  of  mortality  were  compiled.  As  regards 
the  expenses,  in  view  of  the  increasingly  sharp  competition  on  all  sides,  a  reduction 
of  is.  2d.  percent.,  following  upon  one  of  4s.  9d.  last  year,  must  be  considered 
satisfactory,  the  cash  saving  represented  thereby  being  ^839.  In  respect  of  new 
business,  45  more  policies  were  issued  than  during  the  preceding  year,  representing 
sum ;  assured  of  ,£31,965  and  premiums  amounting  to  j£6io.  The  total  amount  o^ 
new  business  was  ,£338,463  in  sums  assured  and  premiums  amounting  to  ,£13,013. 
The  assets  were  increased  by  .£35,433,  bringing  the  total  up  to  the  very  respectable 
sum  of  ,£2,087,497.  Among  other  encouraging  items,  I  may  mention  that  our 
surrenders  have  been  less  by  £5, 060,  while  the  payments  to  policy-holders  for 
bonuses  in  cash  or  by  way  of  reduction  in  premiums  were  ^5,304  more  than  during 
1903.  It  might  also  bt  mentioned  that,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  life 
assurance  account,  the  total  amount  of  bad  debts  for  the  year  was  only 
12s.  nd.,  a  fact  which  shows  the  care  exercised  in  this  matter.  The  amount 
of  the  life  assurance  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £1, 946,073.  A  claim  arose  in 
connection  with  an  old  outstanding  fire  loss,  and  necessitated  the  charging  of 
.£15  ios.  6d.  against  the  fire  account.  It  is  probable  that  no  similar  claim  will  occur 
in  future  ;  but  the  account  remains  open  in  case.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account  is  .£16,059  13s-  9^.,  to  which  has  been  added  the  interest 
and  dividends  upon  the  shareholders'  capital  and  such  balance,  making  together 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary  dividend  during  the  remainder  of  the 
quinquennium.  Last  year,  as  you  will  remember,  I  stated  that,  as  in  the  case  o, 
all  holders  of  gilt-edged  securities,  our  investments  had  shown  some  diminution  on 
paper.  I  am  glad  to  mention  that,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  recovery  hast 
been  made  in  this  respect.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  not  carried  to  profit 
^1,765  realised  upon  investments  or  £1, 162  received  in  interest  and  dividends,  but 
have  .added  these  amounts  to  the  investment  reserve  account  in  respect  of  the 
balance  of  this  account,  thus'  increasing  the  latter  to  ,£42,348.  I  may 
observe,  incidentally,  that  less  money  has  been  lent  this  year  on  perr 
sonal  security.  This  class  of  business  presents  a  double  aspect.  It 
is  not  unexceptionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  security  ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  (i 
fruitful  source  of  new  assurances.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  invested  on 
mortgage,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  see  that  a  good 
margin  of  security  exists  in  every  case.  I  think  I  have  justified  my  opening  state- 
ment that  the  year's  business  has  been  a  good  and  profitable  one,  but  before  I  clos.e 
let  me  express  my  keen  regret — regret  which  all  present  to-day  will  share  with  me-r- 
at  the  fact  that  our  good  old  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  has  been  obliged,  from 
reasons  of  health,  to  resign  his  seat  at  the  board.  I  had  to  announce  last  year  his 
resignation  of  the  chairmanship,  and  since  then  this  further  step  has  been  rendered 
necessary.  We  are  very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  his  honoured  and  valued  services. 
You  will  also  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ripley  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  share  with 
the  directors  the  sympathy  they  feel  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  their  sense  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  his  enforced  absence  from  the  board.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  election  of  Mr.  Thomas  McKinnon  Wood  to  the  seat  vacated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Lusk  will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  shareholders.  A  Scotsman  succeeds 
a  Scotsman,  and  both  are  thoroughly  worthy  representatives  of  their  race.  I  now 
beg  to  move  :  "  That  the  report  presented  by  the  directors  be  received,  its  recom- 
mendations adopted,  and  the  appended  accounts  approved." 

Mr.  William  Muller  formally  seconded  the  resolution,  which  after  some  discussion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  :  "  That  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  p£r  annum  be 
declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company,  payable  in  two  half-yearly  instal- 
ments to  the  proprietors  whose  names  shall  stand  on  the  share  register  ,at  30  June 
and  31  December,  1905." 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Bracy  moved  and  Mr.  Greenop  seconded:  "That  this  court  tenders 
its  best  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  of  the  company,  and  also  to  the 
secretary  and  staff,  for  the  ability  with  which  they  have  managed  its  affairs  during 
the  past  year." 

The  resolution  was  approved  with  acclamation. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil  and  the  Secretary  both  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  E.  Williams  proposed  and  Mr.  Clarke  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the- 
chairman,  and  the  motion  having  been  duly  passed  and  acknowledged,  the  proceed, 
ings  terminated, 


2-,  May,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


ESTATE,  FINANCE  AND  MINES. 

Thp  seventh  ordinary  genera!  meeting  of  the  Estate,  Kinnnce  ami  Mines  Corpoia- 
lion,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C., 
Mr.  \V.  A.  Wills  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  L.  Wildy)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  accounts,  said  the  first  item  on  the  debit  side 
wa^  farms  and  property  upkeep,  £533.  "  I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  this  year  this 
item  practically  disappears,  as  £500  of  that  amount  was  connected  with  the  upkeep 
of  the  farm  Bothasfontein,  which  we  have  since  sold.  Rent  of  the  Johannesburg 
office,  office  accommodation,  and  clerical  asMstance  in  London  total  £i,5S9  ;  salaries 
and  wages  in  London  and  Johannesburg,  including  managing  directors'  salary, 
amount  10,67,2.15.  It  has  been  the  usual  remark  at  this  company's  meeting,  and 
at  every  other  company  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration arc  too  high,  and,  in  particular,  that  the  managing  directors  are  drawing 
more  than  they  ought  to  do.  I  knew,  gentlemen,  that  would  find  most  ready 
acceptance.  1  have  never  known  it  fail  to  be  a  safe  draw.  It  may  possibly  set  your 
mind  at  rest  when  I  tell  you  that  the  collective  board  has  given  the  two  managing 
directors  in  London  (Mr.  Seearand  myself)  and  Mr.  Bain  (the  managing  director 
in  Johannesburg)  notice  that  when  our  agreement  terminates  in  September  next  it 
will  not  be  renewed.  What  we  shall  do  after  that  period  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
tell  you,  because  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration  ;  but  I  expect  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  effect  economies  to  the  extent  of  about  £2,000  a  year.  Whether  these 
economies,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  profitable  or  not  is,  perhaps,  to  some  small  ex- 
cent  a  matter  of  doubt."  Sundry  other  changes  have  been  made.  The  balance  of 
profit  carried  to  balance-sheet  was  £14,959,  as  against  £10,796  for  the  same  period 
ended  June  last  year.  With  regard  to  the  balance-sheet,  he  said  that,  in  addition 
<o  having  reduced  liabilities  by  £19,000,  they  had  in  hand  £56,000.  "If  you 
deduct  the  w  hole  of  our  liabilities— say,  .£20,000,  including  the  contingent  liabilities 
—you  will  see  that  this  Company  has  in  hand  over  £35,0:10,  which  is  a  very  strong 
position.  Alth  ougb  it  is  in  an  absolutely  sound  financial  position,  I  should  like  to  say 
this,  that  I  consider  in  years  gone  by  this  company  has  traded  a  little  too  closely  up  to 
the  hilt.  I  have  strongly  urged  upon  my  fellow  directors  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  establish  a  loose  cash  balance  of  £100,000.  I  think  it  would  form  a  very  useful 
backing  to  our  splendid  assets,  and  would  create  a  much  better  feeling  amongst  the 
investing  public  and  generally  would  have  an  excellent  effect.  On  the  credit  side 
of  the  balance-sheet,  the  first  item  is  lands,  buildings,  and  shares  in  similar 
undertakings  in  South  Africa,  £202,892,  three-quarters  of  which  amount  is  repre- 
sented by  lands  and  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Johannesburg,  to  which  special 
and  very  particular  reference  has  been  made  in  the  report.  It  is  rather  dangerous 
to  estimate  appreciations  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  this  item  is 
worth,  at  any  rate,  .£50,000  more  than  it  stands  at  in  the  balance-sheet."  Having 
reviewed  the  property  of  the  company  in  England  and  South  Africa,  he  said  the 
general  condition  of  the  company  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years  past.  Their  prosperity  would,  of  course,  largely  hinge  upon  the 
general  state  of  business  in  South  Africa,  and,  fortunately,  that  was  extremely 
encouraging.  Generally  speaking,  he  thought  they  might  say  that  the  troubles 
of  South  Africa  appeared  to  lie  behind  it.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  which  Mr.  John  Seear  seconded.  Mr.  Seear  said  it  was  difficult  to 
explain  why  their  shares  should  stand  round  about  10s.  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
whereas,  after  the  most  drastic  application  of  the  pruning  knife,  their  capital 
shows  a  loss  of  round  about  is.  a  share.  After  some  discussion  the  report  and 
■accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY. 


ASHANTI  COLDFIELDS. 


The  fifty-sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  was  held 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Ernest  Schenk  presiding.  The 
Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  said  that 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  they  had  maintained  their  Dosition,  and  he  felt 
'hat  it  was  not  within  their  power  to  do  more  until  the  conditions  of  access  to  the 
Palace  were  improved.  When  the  existing  lines  of  railways  were  "  electrified,"  as 
they  no  doubt  would  be,  and  the  population  of  South  London  could  find  its  way 
easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  by  means  of  various  routes  of  electric  tramways  to  the 
Palace,  then,  and  only  then,  could  the  Company  hope  for  that  expansion  of  revenue 
which  would  put  a  new  complexion  on  their  affairs.  Meanwhile  they  must  be 
satisfied  if  they  held  their  ground  and  paid  their  debenture  interest,  which  repre. 
sented  over  two-thirds  of  their  capital.  This  they  had  been  able  to  do  for  many 
years,  and  their  revenue  was  sufficiently  healthy  to  warrant  the  hope  that  they 
ivould  continue  to  do  so  until  the  advent  of  better  times.  For  the  year  their  gross 
revenue  was  £11.9,071,  compared  with  £128,030  in  the  previous  year.  Deducting  from 
this  latter  sum  £12,7.12,  derived  from  the  Handel  Festival,  the  receipts  for  the  year 
1903  were  £115,318,  so  that  apart  from  this  special  revenue  they  had  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory gain  of  nearly  £4,003  for  1904.  Gross  expenditure  amounted  to  £102,673,  against 
£I°9,434,  or,  deducting  again  the  £10,241  spent  upon  the  Handel  Festival,  the 
amount  was  £99,193.  The  increased  receipts  of  £4,000  had  therefore,  roughly 
speaking,  involved  anuncrense  in  expenditure  of  £3.000.  He  mentioned  with  the 
most  sincere  regret  that  they  had  to  record  the  final  retirement,  after  fifty  years' 
devoted  service,  of  their  late  distinguished  musical  director,  Sir  Augustus  Manns, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  little  band  who  made  the  Palace  what  it  was.  They  had 
appointed  Mr.  W.  W.  Hedgcock,  who  for  many  years  had  been  their  organist,  to 
the  position  of  musical  director  ;  and  tkey  had  retained  Dr.  F.  Cowen  to  take  the 
place  of  Sir  A.  Manns  as  conductor  of  their  festival  concert  in  June  next.  They 
aad  at  last  come  to  an  agreemenL  with  the  Football  Association,  by  which  it  was 
arranged  that,  in  consideration  of  permanent  improvements  being  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  spectators  on  a  large  scale,  the  final  tie  for  the  Association  Cup 
should  be  played  at  the  Palace  for  five  years,  during  which  period  the  international 
English  and  Scottish  match  would  also  be  played  twice.  For  the  coming  summer  the 
chief  attraction  would  be  a  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  They  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  second  eight  days'  camp  and  competitions  of  the  National  Fire  Brigades 
Union,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  fixture,  which  was 
held  experimentally  last  year,  was  likely  to  grow  in  importance  and  attractiveness. 
iHe  regretted  that  the  Corporation  of  Croydon  had  abandoned  their  scheme  for  ex- 
tending their  somewhat  restricted  tramway  system  to  the  Palace.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  London  County  Council  had  decided  to  proceed  with  their  application  for 
the  short  length  of  tramway  in  frout  of  the  Palace  which  lay  in  their  area.  It  was 
disappointing  that  the  construction  of  the  projected  tramway  extensions  in  Penge 
had  again  been  delayed.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Arthur  Somerset. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  need  for  improved  railway  accommodation,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Croydon  tramway  extension,  the  chairman  said  that  that 
was  not,  perhaps,  the  place  to  discuss  whether  municipal  trading  was  a  proper 
thing  or  not ;  but  if  a  little  local  opposition  was  sufficient,  in  the  face  of  a  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  and  the  council,  to  lead  to  'the  abandonment  of  a  much-needed 
public  work,  it  was  time  that  private  enterprise  should  have  a  chance  of  doing 
what  municipal  enterprise  would  not.  The  report  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ashanti  Goldlields  Corporation,  Limited, 
was  held  on  Monday  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  to  receive  a  report  Iroin  Mr. 
Feldtmann  as  to  the  mines  and  to  meet  Mr.  J.  W.  Daw  on  his  leturn  from  Ashanti. 
Lord  Duncannon  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  W.  Mann)  having  read  the  notice  railing  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  was  called  in  fulfilment  of  .1  promise  given  in 
December  last  that  the  shareholders  should  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Mr.  Daw  on  his  return  from  the  property.  Since  the  latt  annual  meeting,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  January  returns  were  not  satisfactory,  the  directors  decider! 
to  send  out  an  independent  engineer  to  make  a  special  report  to  the  shareholders, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  selected  Mr-  Feldtmann,  who  was  not  only  an  able  chemist 
and  metallurgist,  but  had  great  experience  in  connexion  with  the  difficulties  met  wiih 
in  obtaining  a  good  extraction  from  mills  and  cyanide  plants.  Mr.  Feldtmann,  in 
his  report,  w  hich  was  sealed  and  opened  and  read  at  the  meeting,  said  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  five  operative  mines  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ore  bodies 
were  chutes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  as  distinguished  from  lenses,  and  that 
they  might  be  expected  to  continue  in  depth.  As  to  the  productive  power  of  the  chutes, 
the  maximum  tonnage  from  the  Obbuassi  group  of  mines  per  100ft.  should  total  80,200 
tons.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe,  however,  to  calculate  on  more  than  70,000 
tons  as  the  productive  power  per  100ft.  in  depth.  The  present  position  as  regarded 
ore  reserves  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  total  available  reserves  in  the  Obbuassi 
group  worked  out  at  27,000  tons,  or  even  including  the  probable  reserves  at  under 
45, 000  tons  there  was  not  more  than  nine  months'  supply  for  the  50-stamp  mill. 
Alining  was,  therefore,  proceeding  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions  possible, 
as  the  mill  being  so  close  on  the  heels  of  development  led  to  unsystematic  and 
costly  work  at  the  mine,  to  direct  losses  of  ore,  and  to  ore  being  crushed  that  would 
not  pay  for  mining.  The  obvious  remedy  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  closedown  at  least 
apait  of  the  so-stamp  mill  until  a  better  balance  was  restored  between  the  available 
ore  reserve  and  the  milling  capacity.  Once  the  desired  balance  of  ore  reserves  was 
established,  it  would  be  possible  to  realise  from  the  Obbuassi  group  alone  close 
upon  £250,000  a  year,  of  which  £100,000  would  be  available  profit.  In  his  opinion 
not  more  than  30  stamps  should  be  kept  working  at  present.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  metallurgical  treatment,  an  examination  was  still  proceeding  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  treatment  of  the  ore,  and  particularly  into  the  question 
of  the  results  so  tar  obtained,  and  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  fiom  the  bat- 
tery and  cyanide.  The  tailings  had  hitherto  not  yielded  more  on  the  average  than 
2$dwt.  of  fine  gold  from  an  original  value  of  nearly  5$d\vt.  Sufficient  had  been 
done  to  make  it  appear  improbable  that  any  substantial  improvement  should  be 
effected,  or  that  the  ore  from  the  mines  would  be  found  satisfactorily  amenable  to  or- 
dinary cyanide  treatment.  Nevertheless,  even  on  the  figures  given  the  profits  from 
cyanide  treatment  would  help  the  revenue  somewhat  during  the  time  part  of  the 
mill  was  shut  down.  It  was  a  comparatively  cheap  mine  to  work.  Mr.  Feldtmann 
said  that  while  the  position  regarding  the  mines  was  unsatisfactory,  the  future  out- 
look was  by  no  means  discouraging.  The  Obbuassi  group  possessed  all  the  features 
of  a  sound  mining  venture,  only  requiring  the  exercise  of  patience  and  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  money  to  enter  upon  the  profit-earning  stage. 

Air.  Daw  had  not  overvalued  the  mine,  though  he  was  perhaps  over-sanguine  in 
regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  results  quoted  would  be  obtained.  He  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  property  was  all  that  he  had  said  it  to  be,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  time  was  far  distant  when  they  would  be  getting  the  results  stated  by  him  in 
December.  1903. 

The  Chairman  said  the  diiectors  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  the 
reports.  He  regretted  to  say  that  they  would  require  some  more  money ;  but  he 
did  not  want  to  give  any  details  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  report  they  had  now  received  and  the  detailed  report  which  they  had  yet  to 
obtain. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

LONDON-PARIS  SECURITIES. 


The  tenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  London-Paris  Securities  Corporation, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Monday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  .Mr. 
George  A.  Touch  (Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Wingfield)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors' report,  the  chairman  briefly  reviewed. the  history  of  the  Company. 
A  committee  appointed  in  1899  agreed  to  a  scheme  to  write  off  ;£i25,ooo.  Of  this 
amount  £121,875  represented  tne  disastrous  adventure  which  the  Company  made  in 
the  Buffelsdoorn  A  Gold  Mining  Company's  shares.  That  large  loss  left  only 
,£3,125  out  of  the  ,£125,000  written  off  for  the  purpose  of  general  depreciation.  The 
balance  was  quite  inadequate  even  to  cover  the  loss  of  closing  the  Paris  branch. 
There  had  really  been  absolutely  no  general  writing  down  of  the  assets  since  the 
formation  of  the  Company  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  inflation.  Probably  all  would 
have  gone  well  with  them  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  which 
neutralized  the  rise  to  a  very  great  extent,  although  not  before  the  reconstituted 
board  had  very  considerably  lightened  the  ship.  Since  1899  steady  dividends  of  5  per 
cent,  had  been  paid,  and  the  Company  had  been  kept  in  an  easy  condition  finan- 
cially. The  position  would  be  satisfactory  if  there  were  no  depreciation,  but  their 
hope  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  depreciation  would  disappear  had  been  dis- 
appointed. The  knowledge  that  the  depreciation  exceeded  the  reserve  had  unduly 
depressed  the  market  value  of  the  corporation's  stock.  Having  decided  on  a 
revaluation  of  their  securities,  the  task  oi  making  the  valuation  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  James  Capel  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Snell  &  Swafheld,  who  valued  the  quoted 
securities  at  ,£296,351,  the  unquoted  securities  and  loans  at  ,£130,728,  to  which  had 
to  be  added  cash  and  various  sundry  assets  amounting  to  £10,570,  giving  a  total 
value  of  £437,646.  Deducting  liabilities,  the  net  value  of  their  assets  was  left  at 
£407,387.  The  valuation  confirmed  the  directors  in  their  repeated  assurance  that 
the  ordinary  capital  of  the  corporation  was  in  no  jeopardy.  The  brokers' valuation 
showed  that  the  depreciation  was  ,£42,61:;,  or  less  than  10  per  cent. all  round,  taking 
the  position,  including  the  balance  of  revenue,  as  on  March  3t  last.  This,  of 
course,  was  considerably  short  of  the  balance  of  the  depreciation  which  was  origi- 
nally recommended  to  be  written  off — namely,  ,£75,000 -notwithstanding  that  in 
the  interval  £104,125  had  been  distributed  in  dividends  and  income-tax  thereon. 
The  reason  why  the  depreciation  now  fell  with  comparative  lightness  on  the  Com- 
pany was  that  in  the  interval  the  directors  had  been  able  to  place  substantial  sums 
to  reserve  The  question  arose— How  was  the  depreciation  to  be  dealt  with?  If 
they  would  deny  themselves  dividends  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  more  years — 
possibly  less — the  capital  would  be  intact,  but  this  solution  was  rejected  by  the 
board  as  unfair  to  the  ordinary  stockholders.  The  revenue  had  been  earned,  and 
the  ordinary  stockholders  ought  to  get  it,  but  they  could  only  do  so  by  depre- 
ciation being  boldly  faced  and  provided  for.  He  afterwards  referred  to 
the  formation  of  the  Trust  Union,  Limited,  with  a  present  capital 
of  .£600,000,  divided  into  300,000  4$  per  cent.  Preference  and  300,000 
Ordinary  shares,  the  object  of  which  was  to  consolidate  some  of  the 
smaller  trust  and  finance  companies  into  one  larger  concern,  on  the  basis  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  assets  acquired  being  arrived  at  by  independent 
expert  valuation.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  buy  one  set  of  securities  as  at 
March  31st  last  on  this  basis,  and  a  proposal  to  buy  this  Company's  assets  was  now 
submitted.  The  holder  of  every  ^100  of  Ordinary  stock  was  offered  ,£60  in  Pre- 
ference shares  and  £30  in  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Trust  Union,  together  with  £5  in 
cash— representing  tne  past  year's  earnings — and  the  holder  of  £100  of  Deferred 
Ordinary  stock  was  offered  ,£65  in  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Trust  Union.  The  de- 
preciation finally  shown  was  thus  to  be  borne  by  cutting  down  the  Ordinary  capital 
of  the  Company  by  5  per  cent,  and  the  Deferred  Ordinary  by  35  per  cent.  He 
commented  at  some  length  on  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

Mr.  W.  Capel  Slaughter  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
with  one  dissentient. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Macrae,  the  provisional 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Company  and  the  Trust  Union,  Limited,  was 
confirmed,  and  the  directors  were  authorised  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

At  a  separate  meeting  of  the  Ordinary  stockholders  a  resolution  was  also  passed 
approving  the  scheme. 
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The  Subscription  Lists  will  Open  on  the  29th,  and  will  Close  om  or 
before  the  3 1st  May,  1905. 


The  Full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


THE  CARGO  FLEET  IRON  CO., 

LIMITED. 

Ironstone  and  Limestone  Owners,  Coke  Makers,  Iron  Masters,  and 
Steel  Manufacturers,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 

Incorporated  under  the  Co7>q>anies  Acts,  1862  to  1880. 


Authorised  Capital   ...  #31,000,000, 

In  1,000,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

ISSUED  CAPITAL— 

629,096  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid  =  £629,096. 


Is«ue  of  3.7C0  4J  per  Cent.  First  Mortgase  Debentures  of  £100  each  at  92  per  Cent. 
Part  of  a  Total  Authorised  Issue  of  5,000  Debentures,  the  Balance.having 
already  been  agreed  to  be  taken. 
The  Debentures  are  to  Bearer,  but  may  be  registered  at  any  time. 

The  "Weardale  Steel  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Limited,  have  guaranteed  the 
interest  on  the  above  Debentures  and  the  redemption  of  £12.5U0  Debentures 
yearly,  commencing  on  January  1,  1907,  until  the  whole  of  the  Debentures 
are  redeemed. 

Subscriptions  are  being  invited  for  the  above  Issue  of  Debentures  at  92  per 
cent.,  payable  as  follows:  On  Application,  £5  per  cent.;  on  Allotment,  £35 
per  cent.";  Three  Months  after  Allotment,  £52  per  cent. ;  total  £92. 

The  above  Debentures  are  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  constituting  a  specific 
charge  upon  the  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Lands,  Mines,  Quarries,  Buildings 
and  rixed  Plant  now  owned  by  the  Company,  and  also  by  a  floating  charge 
upon  all  the  Company's  assets,  other  than  its  uncalled  Capital  and  any 
Shareholding  in  the  South  Durham  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Limited.  If  the  Com- 
pany hereatter  acquire  any  separate  and  independent  undertaking  or  pro- 
perty as  defined  in  the  Trust  Deed  it  may  create  any  Debentures,  or 
Debenture  Stock,  Mortgage  or  charge  on  such  separate  undertaking  or  pro- 
perty either  specifically  or  by  way  of  a  floating  charge  in  priority  to  the 
Debentures.  The  Debentures  "are  to  be  redeemed  at  £105  per  Debenture  by 
drawings  or  by  purchase  in  the  open  market  for  cancelment  at  or  under  the 
same  price.  £12,500  Debentures  are  to  be  purchased  or  redeemed  each  year, 
commencing  January  1,  1907.  In  the  event  of  the  Liquidation  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Debentures  will  be  redeemable  at  £105  per  Debenture.  In  addition 
to  the  redemption  or  purchase  of  £12,500  Debentures  annually,  the  Company, 
out  of  the  profits  remaining  in  any  year  after  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  for  such  year  upon  its  paid-up  Share  Capital,  are  to  carry  to  a 
Special  Fund  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  £12,5C0  to  be  applied 
in  the  further  redemption  or  purchase  of  Debentures.  The  Company  also 
reserves  the  right  to  pay  off  Debentures  at  £105  per  Debenture  on  six  months' 
notice.  By  this  means  the  Company  have  power  to  accelerate  the  redemption 
of  the  Debentures.  The  final  instalment  of  the  Debentures  may  be  paid  in 
full  on  or  after  allotment  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Interest  will  be  payable  on  June  30  and  December  31.  The  first 
payment  will  be  made  on  December  31,  1905,  calculated  from  the  dates  when 
the  instalments  are  paid. 

Trustees  for  the  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Holders:  Sir  Jonathan 
Edmund  Backhouse,  Bart.,  William  Barclay  Peat,  Leonard  Bernhard 
Schlesinger. 

Solicitors  to  the  Trustees  :  Tamplin,  Tayler  &  Joseph,  165  Fenchurch 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Directors:  Sir  Christopher  Furness.  M.P.,  Chairman;  Charles  John 
Bagley,  Managing  Director;  John  Storey  Barwick,  Joseph  James  Burton, 
Stephen  Wilson  Furness,  Edward  Lloyd  Pease,  John  Edwin  Rogerson,  Walter 
Scott,  James  Stothart,  Colonel  HenryFrederick  Swan,  C.B.,  Benjamin  Talbot. 

Bankers  :  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  112,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  London,  E.C.  and  Branches. 

Solicitors  to  the  Coupant  :  Stanton,  Atkinson  &  Hudson,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Auditors:  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.,  3,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  and  Royal  Ex- 
change, Middlesbrough. 
Secretary  and  Registered  Offices  :  Arthur  Sladden,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
The  Cargo  FTeet  Iron  Company  was  established  in  1880,  and  was  converted 
into  a  Private  Limited  Company  in  January,  1883,  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  Iron  Masters,  Ironstone  and  Limestone  Owners,  previously  carried  on  bj 
the  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Company  at  Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 

In  1900,  the  Weardale  Steel  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  acquired 
the  whole  of  the  then  issued  Share  Capital  of  the  Companv,  and  since  that 
date  the  Mines  and  Blast  Furnace  Plant  have  been  re-arranged  and  re- 
constructed, and  the  most  modern  Steel  Works  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere 
are  at  present  in  course  of  erection  at  Cargo  Fleet.  In  connection  witli 
these  Works  the  Weardale  Steel  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1904,  had  advanced  in  cash,  exclusive  of  Interest,  the  sum  of 
£583,860  Is.  lid.,  and  in  Machinerv  supplied  £6,524  2s.  5d.,  and  in  Freehold 
Land  conveyed,  £6.600,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  already  or  will  be  dis- 
charged, as  to  £583,860  Is.  lid.  bv  the  issue  of  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  Cargo 
FTeet  Iron  Company,  Limited,  and  as  to  £10,500  bv  the  issue  of  Debentures 
part  of  the  authorised  issue,  and  as  to  £2,624  2s.  5d.  in  cash. 

Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons  &  Cassell  have  given  the  following  Certificate 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  Assets  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  Goodwill 
8tock-m-lrade,  Book  Debts,  and  Cash  Balances,  as  at  December  31,  1904  :— ' 
_         _  1L  Billiter  Square,  London,  E.C,  Mav'2,  1905. 

to  the  Trustees  for  the  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Holders  "in 
THK  CARGO  FLEET  IRON"  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,— In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  attended  at  the 
nndermentioned  Properties  of  this  Companv  nnd  have  made  a  survey  of  th 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Works,  Mines,  and  Quarries,  and  an  inspection  of  th 
Fixed  and  Loose  Plant  and  Machinerv  in  and  about  same 
The  Premises  comprise:—!.  The  Cargo  F'leet  Iron  W 


the 

orks.  situate  near 


South  Bank  Station,  Middlesbro",  nnd  occupying  an  area  of  about  Sixty- 
eight  Acres,  upon  which  are  erected  two  Blast  Furnaces:  only  recently  re- 
built and  equipped  with  the  latest  known  appliances  for  the  most  economical 
production  of  Pig  Iron:  the  whole  being  so  arranged  that  another  pair  of 
Furnaces  could  be  added  at  a  comparatively  small  outlav.  In  course  of 
construction  is  a  modern  Steel  Works  comprising  Three  160-tnn  Talbot  Fur- 
naces, supplied  by  a  range  of  ten  Gas  Producers  (also  on  the  Talbot  system) 
with  the  culverts  to  supply  the  Steel  Cogging  and  Finishing  Mills  that  are 
now  being  erected.  Of  the  site  of  these  works  25  acres  are  Freehold  the 
remainder  being  Leasehold  for  58  years  unexpired,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of 
£'526  per  annum. 

2.  A  Waterside  Estate  of  about  130  acres  situate  on  the  River  Tees  and 
having  a  frontage  thereto  of  1,120  yards.  This  Land  is  connected  with  the 
S  W°r£8,  •??  a  Bridge  (the  property  of  the  Company)  across  the 

Middlesbro  and  Saltburn  Branch  of  the  NorthEastern  Railway.  The  estate 
is  partly  Freehold,  the  remainder  being  lie- Id  under  an  Agreement  with  the 
Conservators  of  the  River  Tee„  and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  nnd  Forests 
r>y  which  the  Company  have  a  right  to  deposit  spoil  on  payment  of  I'd.  per 
ton,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  land  ahull  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  the 
Freehold  will  be  conveyed  to  them,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a  Tipping 
*w°iv!.  / ,\ntf"r.d8  fnt;iliH7  for  water  carriage  by  means  of  the  Cargo 
^Worul^M  RaUway,''*  LiCenCe  and  dir°Ct,y  COnne0t'd 
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3.  The  Liverton  Ironstone  Mines,  situate  at  Liverton,  within  14  miles  of 
the  Cargo  F'leet  Works,  are  held,  together  with  the  Cottages,  on  three  Leases 
having  unexpired  terms  of  37,  37,  and  27  years  respectively,  at  favourable, 
royalties,  and  Surface  Rents  amounting  to  i'80  10s.  per  annum,  the  minimum 
Royalties  being  £2,200  per  annum.  The  Cottages  and  Houses  (180  in  number) 
are  let  or  lettable  at  Gross  Rentals  amounting  to  about  £1,700  per  annum. 
These  Mines  are  exceptionally  well  equipped  with  stone  getting,  preparing^ 
and  elevating  Plant  and  Machinery,  and  in  addition  there  are  Nine  Caloining 
Kilns  for  roasting  the  Stone  at  the  Pit's  Mouth,  and  thus  saving  carriage/ 
on  the  difference  in  the  weight. 

4.  The  Mickleton  Limestone  Quarries  are  held  on  Lease  direct  from  toe 
Freeholder  for  an  unexpired  term  of  7  years  at  a  Dead  Rent  of  £100  and  a 
Royalty  of  2d.  per  ton. 

The  above  mentioned  Blast  Furnaces,  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  Quarries, 
Mines,  and  Properties,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  FMxed  and  Loose  Plant 
and  Machinery,  Locomotives,  Wagons,  and  other  appliances  in  and  about 
same,  stand  in  the  Company's  Balance-Sheet  of  December  31  last  at  the  sum 
of  £933,488,  exclusive  of  goodwill,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  inspection  we  have 
made,  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  figures  are  fair  and  reasonable  ami 
correctly  represent  their  value  as  a  Current-going  Concern  as  on  that  date. 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

FULLER,  HORSEY,  SONS  &  CASSELL. 
The  Assets  of  the  Company  charged  to  secure  the  Debentures  at  Decenv- 
ber  31,  1904,  apart  from  Goodwill,  are  as  follows  : — 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Works,  Mines,  and  Quarries, 
FMxed  and  Loose  Plant  and  Machinery,  as  appears 
from  the  Certificate  of  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons 

&  Cassell  £933,488  0  0 

Stock-in-Trade,    as    at    last    audited  Balance-Sheet 

(December  31,  1904)   47,838  16  3 

Debts  due  to  the  Company  and  Cash  Balances,  as  per 

same  Balance-Sheet   12,509  19  11 

Net  proceeds  of  the  present  issue,  say    300,000   0  0 


£1,293,836  16  2 
while  the  Liabilities  (excluding  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
tures, cancelled  and  agreed  to  be  exchanged  for  Debentures 
of  the  authorized  issue,  and  Advances  made  by  the  Wear- 
dale  Company  which  have  been  agreed  to  be  discharged  by 
Shares  and  Debentures  of  the  Company)  were   £224,409   9  3 


£1,069,427   6  11 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  123,661  Preference  Shares  and  200,779i 
Ordinary  Shares  in  the  South  Durham  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of 
£1  each  fully  paid.  These  Shares  entitle  the  Company  to  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  South  Durham  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  but  are  not  charged 
to  secure  the  Debentures,  and  are  available  in  case  of  need  to  provide 
resources  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

At  the  Cargo  F'leet  Works  the  Company  has  introduced  coal  washing  plant 
of  the  Humboldt  type,  also  100  by-product  coke  ovens  of  the  Koppers  type, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  produce  130,000  tons  of  coke  per  annum.  The  new 
coal  washing  plant  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  coke  ovens  were  started 
part  in  June  and  the  remainder  in  December,  1904,  and  are  making  good' 
Coke  at  much  below  current  selling  prices.  The  by-product  Plant  is  in, 
operation,  producing  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  is  expected  to 
produce  2.500,000  cubic  feet  of  spare  gas  per  day  available  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  the  Steel  Works  and  for  subsidiary  plant  for  the  production  of 
electrical  energy,  etc.,  which  will  result  in  important  economy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Steel  as  compared  with  the  cost  at  Works  less  favourably  situated 
and  equipped. 

The  two  Blast  Furnaces  have  been  equipped  with  all  the  most  modern 
appliances  for  the  economical  production  of  pig  and  molten  iron.  The  Plant 
has  been  entirely  remodelled  and  provided  with  the  best  automatic  arrange- 
ments available  for  delivery  of  minerals  into  the  furnaces.  The  gas  blowing 
engines  and  gas  washers  for  cleaning  the  gas  before  being  used  have  been 
erected  and  in  successful  operation  for  two  months.  The  furnaces  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  1,225  tons  of  molten  metal  per  furnace  per  week, 
equivalent  to  a  total  annual  production  of,  say,  127,452  tons,  at  a  saving  of 
about  3s.  per  ton  over  the  costs  of  production  at  an  average  Cleveland  Plant. 
The  furnaces  are  in  blast  and  giving  satisfactory  results. 

The  riverside  land  (adjoining  the  Company's  property)  affords  accommoda- 
tion for  tipping  slag  for  many  years  to  come,  at  a  saving  of  about  Is.  per  ton 
on  the  cost  of  iron  produced  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  sending  the  slag  to 
sea,  the  system  adopted  at  many  of  the  Blast  F'urnaces  where  tipping  faeili* 
ties  are  not  available.  The  Liverton  Mines  are  capable  of  yielding  about 
350,000  tons  of  ironstone  per  annum,  and  on  this  basis  are  expected  to  last 
for  80  years  from  the  present  time. 

The  Steel  Works  will  be  provided  with  three  large  modern  tilting  furnaces 
supplied  witli  gas  from  ten  producers  of  the  Talbot  type,  one  large  mixer, 
and  mills  for  the  production  of  sections,  joists,  and  angles.  The  Cogging 
Mill  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  October,  1905,  and  the  Seotion. 
Mill  in  April,  1906.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  this  department 
will  be  about  125,000  tons  of  finished  steel  per  annum. 

[The  prospectus  then  sets  out  the  Report  of  the  Managing  Director,  certaiiv 
other  Directors,  the  Secretary,  and  Tom  Westgarth,  of  Richardsons,  West- 
garth  &  Co.,  Limited,  who  are  all  experts,  in  relation  to  the  estimated  pro- 
duction of  the  various  departments  of  the  Works  and  the  profits  therefrom 
amounting  to  £125.000  per  annum.] 

The  Weardale  Steel  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  who  guarantees  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  above  Debentures,  has  an  issued  Capital  of 
£725,000,  and  an  issue  of  Debenture  Stock  of  £400,000.  The  Weardale  Com- 
pany has  given  a  charge  to  secure  the  performance  of  its  guarantee  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders  on  the  same  property  as  is  specifically 
charged  in  favour  of  the  Trustees  for  its  existing  Debenture  Stook  by  way 
of  specific  security,  and  also  a  floating  charge  on  its  other  assets,  and  these 
charges  are  subject  to  the  Weardale  Company's  existing  Debenture  Stock  of 
£400,000. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.  have  given  the  following  Certificate  of  the  profit* 
of  the  Weardale  Steel  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Limited,  for  the  past  five  years  : — 
3,  Lothbury,  London,  E.G.,  May  24,  1905. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Cargo  F'leet  Iron  Co.,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— As  Auditors  of  the  Weardale  Steel  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Limited, 
we  hereby  certify  that  the  profits  of  that  Company  for  the  past  five  years,  as- 
shown  by  the  published  Accounts  (i.e.,  before  deducting  Directors'  Fees, 
Depreciation,  Interest,  Subscriptions,  Pensions,  Payments  to  Widows'  Fund, 
Reserve  for  Income  Tax,  and  loss  on  sale  of  Consols),  were  as  follows:  Year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  £279.293  5s.  3d. ;  June  30,  1901,  £195,747  18s.  lid.  j 
June  30,  1902,  £107,060  4s.  8d. ;  June  30,  1903,  £110,248  2s. ;  June  30,  I9l4, 
£75,486  3s.  7d. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  Yours  Faithfully, 

W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

The  usual  brokerage  will  be  paid  on  all  allotments  made  upon  application* 
bearing  brokers'  stamps. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  in  case- 
a  less  number  of  Debentures  is  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  excess  of  the 
Deposit  will  be  applied  in  or  towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on 
allotment,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  will  be  returned.  Failure  to  pay  any 
instalment  when  due  will  render  the  allotment  liable  to  cancellation  and 
the  previous  payments  to  forfeiture,  and  the  Company  is  to  be  at  liberty  to 
cancel  and  forfeit  accordingly. 

Copies  of  the  Trust  Deed  securing  the  Debentures  and  of  the  Supplemental 
Deeds,  of  the  form  of  Debenture,  of  the  Weardale  Company's  Deed  of  Guar- 
antee, of  the  Company's  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  of  the 
above-mentioned  Certificates  and  Contracts  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.  3,  Lothbury,  E.C,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  Company 
at  any  time  before  the  closing  of  the  list  of  subscriptions. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
settlement  and  quotation  of  the  Debentures. 

Full  Prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  applications  will  alone  be 
received)  may  be  obtnined  from  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Limited.  London,  Middlesbrough  and  all  branches,  and  at  the  Offices  of  th« 
Company,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Stockton-on-Tees,  May  26,  1905. 
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RAND   MINES,  LIMITED, 

BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31,  1904. 


AND  LIABILITIES. 


CAPITAL 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account- 
Registered  capital — 
1,960,000  Shares  of  5s. 
each 

Less  164,044  Shares  of  5s. 
each  in  reserve 

1,795,956  Shares. 

Issued  Capital — 
*i  795>836  Shares  of  5s. 
each 

M  Shares  of  £1  each 
(not  yet  converted)    . . 


Share  Premium  Account — 
As    per  Balance-sheet, 
31  December,  1903 

5  per  cent.  Debentures — 
Authorised  Issue. .       ...£1,250,000  o  o 
Less  in  Reserve  . .       . .      250,000   o  o 


£490,000   o  o 


£448,989    o  o 


448,959    o  o 


£448,989   o  o 


170,777   o  o 


Less  Redeemed  to  date.. 

Note. — A  further  .£83,350 
Debentures  were  drawn 
on  6  December,  1004,  for 
payment  on  1  January, 
1905 

Sundry  Shares  subscribed  for — 
South  Nourse,  Limited — 
68,112  Shares,  21s.  gd. 
per  Share  uncalled  . . 
Wolhuter  Deep,  Limited — 
44,567  Shares,  46s.  per 
Share  uncalled 
City  Deep,  Limited — 
4,702  Shares,  47s.  per 
Share  uncalled 
South  Crown,  Limited — 
403  Shares,    13s.  per 
Share  uncalled 
South  Langlaagte,  Limited — 
403   Shares,    13s.  per 
Share  uncalled 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Limited — 
11  Shares,  £9  per  Share 
uncalled 

Debenture  Interest — 

Coupon  No.  16 — for  Half- 
year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904  ..        ••        16,666    5  o 

Coupon     No.    1 5 — Un- 

presented        . .       . .  4500 

Sundry  Holders  of  Redeemed 
Debentures — 

Premium  of  3  per  cent, 
on  .£83,350  Debentures 
drawn  on  6  December, 
1904,  for  payment  on 
1  January,  1905 
Unclaimed  Dividends  Account— 

For  Unpresented  Divi- 
dend Warrants.  Divi- 
dends z,  2,  3  and  4  630   9  6 

For  Unpresented  Bearer 
Share  Warrant  Coupons. 
Dividend  Nos.  1,  2  and  4     3,788  11  o 


1,000,000  o  o 
333.350   o  o 


666,650   o  o 


741O71  16  o 


102,504     2  O 


11,049  '4  o 


261  19  o 


261  19  o 


138,248  10  o 


16,711    5  o 


Sundry  Creditors — 

On  account  of  Sundries, 
Loans,  &c  

Appropriation  Account — 
Balance     . .        . .       . . 

Contingent  Liability — 
Village  Deep,  Limited — 
Bei'  g  this  Company's 
proportion  of  a  gua- 
rantee given  to  the 
Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  Ltd., 
by  sundry  persons  in 
respect  of  a  Loan  up 
to  £  170,000  made  by 
the  Standard  Bank 
of  South  Africa,  Ltd., 
to  the  Village  Deep, 
Ltd  


4,419  o  6 


23,676  19  ii 


47,307  15  5 
7,146,613  II  10 


£25.375   o  o 


£4,668,585  17  3 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 

Cr. 

By  Claims  and  Water  Rights — 

io5'348i  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Rights   £26,355  10  1 

Farm  Mooifontein — 
Freehold,  in  extent  611  morgen  228  roods;  two  mynpachts 
equal  in  area  to  2i7'ni2  Claims  and  three  mining  Claims 

(Owners)     ..   .       ..       ..  13.253  19  11 

Farm  Langlaagte — 

Freehold,  in  extent  236  morgen  311  roods  89  feet     ..       . .        13.457  *3  3 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  ..     £20,032    2  5 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles        ..  ..  638   o  o 

Office  Furniture  ..        ..  1,822  15  2 

Bearer  Share  Warrants   ..  760  611 

.  23,253   4  6 

Shares  at  Cost  in  Various  Companies        ..  3,111,703  15  3 

Reservoirs    and  Pumping 
Plants,  &c— 
Natal  Spruit  Reservoir 

and  Pumping  Plant  ..  113,478    3  11 

Booysen's  Spruit  Reser- 
voir     and  Pumping 

Plant     ..       ..       ..  50,572    3  2 

Traction     Engine  and 

Wagons..       ..       ..  250   o  o 

Diamond  Drill    ..       . .  190  11  o 

■  164,490  iS  1 


Sundry  Debtors — 

Langlaagte   Deep,  Ltd., 

Advance  Account      ..  £183, 200   o  o 

Amounts  owinu  by  Sub- 
sidiary Companies  on 

Current  Accounts      ..  3,55 1    o  o 

Sundry  Persons  lor  Pro- 
ceeds of  Shares  m>M,&c.  512,401    6  3 

Dividends  to  be  received 

on  Shareholdings       ..  131,200   o  o 

Cash   at   Bankers   and  in 

Hand  ..  ••  ..  18,964  4  4 
Deposits  oil  Call,  bearing 

Interest..       ..       ..  446,983  15  3 


By  Machinery,  Plant  and 
Stores,  ilc.  (for  Account 
of  Subsidiary  Com- 
panies)— 

In  Stock  ..  ..  -.  13,849  12  9 
In  Transit..       -.       ..         5.92*  17  7 


830,35a   6  3 


465.947  19  7 


19,770  jo  4 


1,316,070  16  a 
£4,668,585  17  3 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS   ACCOUNT   FOR   THE   YEAR  ENDING 

Dr.  DECEMBER    31,  1904. 

To  Administrative  Expenses — 

Salaries  and  Kent,  Johan- 

burg  and  London       ..  4,369  11  7 

Directors',  Paris  Agents', 
Auditors'  and  Deben- 
ture Trustees' Fees    ..  4,230  17  6 

Stationery,  Printing,  Ad- 
vertising, Postages  and 
Telegrams       ..       ..  2,605  12  IO 

Legal  Expenses  . .       . .  220  1 7  4 

Sundry      General  Ex- 
penses    ..       ..       ..  1,761  10  3 

  13,188  9 

Depreciation  Account — 

Written  off  Live  Stock  and  Vehicles,  Office 
Furniture,  Traction  Engine  and  Waggons 
and  Motor  Car  ..        ..       ..       ..        891  13  2 

5  per  Cent.  Debentures — 
3  percent,  premium  on  £83,350  Debentures 
drawn  on  6th  December,  1904,  for  redemp- 
tion on  1st  January,  1905      ..        ..        ..     2,500  10  o 

Interest,  Exchange  and  Commission — 

Net  Expenditure  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     9.572  12  6 

  26,153    5  2 

Balance- 
Profit  for  the  year  carried  to  Appropriation  Account  ..        ..    929,826    9  8 

 \   £955,979  J4  to 

Cr.  — — — 
By  Dividends  on  Shareholdings- 
Rose  Deep,  Ltd.    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £46,269  12  o 

Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd.    ..        ..       ..        ..  79,662  14  o 

Jumpers  Deep,  Ltd.        ..       ..       ..       ..  38,372  10  o 

Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.        ..       ..       ..       ..  113,570  15  o 

Crown  Deep,  Ltd.          ..       ..        ..       ..  130,716    o  o 

Village  Main  Reef  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd   20,879  12  o 

 £429,471    3  o 

Natal  and  Booysen's  Spruit  Reservoirs — 

Net  Revenue         ..       ..    24,781    5  10 

Sundry  Revenue       ..       ..        ..        ..        ..  1,218   o  it 

Share  Realisation — 

Profit  and  Shares  sold      ..        ..        ..       ..  500,309    5  f 

£955,979  !4  10 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 
Dr.  £       s.  d. 
To  Dividend- 
Interim  Dividend  No.  4  of  100  per  cent,  declared  on  8th 
June,  1904  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..      448,989   o  o 

Balance  ..                 ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..    3,146,613  11  10 


Cr. 

By  Balance  brought  forward — 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  December,  1903 
Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account— 
For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904 


11  10 

£2,665, 776 

2  2 

929,826 

9  s 

II  10 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


L.  REYERSBACH,  Acting  Chairman. 
SAMUEL  EVANS,  Director. 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and 
Appropriation  Account,  with  the  Books,  Accounts,  Vouchers  and  Securities  relating 
thereto,  and  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  is  full  and  fair,  contain- 
ing the  particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and 
properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs. 

THOMAS  DOUGLAS,  ) 

Chartered  Accountants,  I  .  ... 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,  r  Auditors. 

Incorporated  Accountants,  ' 

Johannesburg,  March  11,  1905. 


At  the  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  held  in  Johannesburg  on  March  22,  1905, 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  L.  Reyersbach)  said  : — A  review  of  the  last  financial  year  of 
the  gold-mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  careful 
observer  of  the  rapid  strides  made  towards  regaining  the  position  attained  to  five 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  depression  which  unfortunately  continued  through- 
out the  year  in  all  other  branches  01  trade  and  industry.  At  the  end  of  1903  there 
were  in  operation  on  the  Witwatersrand  4,360  stamps,  increased  by  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1904,  to  5,555.  In  the  Rand  Mines  Group  the  respective  figures  were  970 
and  1,030,  the  average  number  in  operation  during  the  whole  of  1904  having  been 
1,010,  as  against  an  average  of  880  in  1903.  The  production  of  gold  rose  in  similar 
proportions.  The  average  monthly  value  of  the  production  of  these  fields  for  1903 
was  £1,012,192.  In  1904  it  had  increased  to  an  average  of  £1,294,935,  and  for  the 
last  months  of  the  respective  years  1903  and  1904  the  figures  were  £1,183,888  and 
£1,486,234.  The  value  of  the  total  production  for  the  Witwatersrand  area  for  the 
year  1904  was  £15,539,219,  as  compared  with  £12,146,307  for  1903.  The  value  of 
the  total  production  constitutes  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  Witwatersrand  over  a 
complete  period  of  twelve  month/ operations.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  equal  to  the 
annual  production  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly  output  of  August  1899,  but 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  even  this  standard,  and  before  many  months  are  passed, 
I  trust  that  another  record  will  be  established. 
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DAVID  NUTT 

5T-59    LONG  ACRE. 


Latest  Spring  Publications 

FORBIDDEN  IN  RUSSIA. 

TRAGIC  STORIES  from  RUSSIA. 

THE  GREAT  HEART  and  other  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
MAXIM  CORKY,  LEO  TOLSTOY,  N  EM  I ROVITCH-DANTCHENKO,  &C, 

Translated  by  W.  F.  Harvey.    Crown  8vo.  wrapper,  is. 

JUS7  OUT.    At  all  Bookstalls,  Booksellers' ',  and  Libraries. 

ETAIN   AND  OTINEL. 

A  Romance. 

By  E.  HAMILTON    MOORE.     With  Designed  Title-page  by 
Caroline  Watts.  Small  4to.  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press  on  hand- 
made paper,  bound  in  vellum  and  art  linen,  top  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BLOOMSBURY : 

A  Story  of  Modern  London. 

By  C.  F.  KEARY,  Author  of  "The  Two  Lancrofts,"  "Herbert 
Vanlennert,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

STANDARD. — "The  whole  book  is  noteworthy ;  in  short,  'Bloomsbury' 
belongs  to  literature ;  and  if  there  is  still  a  taste  for  the  literary  and  artistic  novel,  it 
ought  to  have  no  lack  of  interested  and  appreciative  readers." 

W.  H.  CHESSON,  in  the  DA/L  Y  CHRONICLE. — "  What  a  book  it  is! 
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GLASGOW  HERALD. — "It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  penetrative  dis- 
crimination of  character  that  is  steadily  revealed  throughout,  and  to  follow  the 
delicate  irony  that  ripples  over  the  changeful  details  and  gives  significance  to  the 
tragic  note  on  which  the  record  closes." 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.—"  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  in  its  way 

than  Miriam's  talk  with  Veronica  Pasteur,  the  poetess,  on  the  subject  of  religion  

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  art  of  Ibsen  in  the  last  pages,  which  trace  the  gradual 
lapse  of  the  unhappy  Miriam  into  melancholia,  and  so  eventually  to  suicide." 

MISTER  DORMOUSE, 

And  other  Verses  for  Children.  By  Geraldine  M.  Seymour. 
Square  demy  8vo.  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  Red-and-black  Title,  gilt  top,  bound  in  art  linen,  fancy 
gilt  boards  with  label,  2s.  6d. 

THE  THREE-CORNERED  HAT. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Pedro  de  Alarcon  by 
Lady  Goodenough.    i6mo.  iv-225  pp.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  MALORY. 

(Book  XXI.  Ch.  viii.)  Retold  in  Spenserian  Stanza  by  Henry 
Cloriston.  Square  demy  Svo.  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press 
on  Hand-made  Paper,  silver-and-blue  wrapper,  is.  net. 

GUBBIO,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Laura  McCracken.  Illustrated  by  Katharine 
McCracken.  With  Preface  by  Paul  Sabatier.  Fcap.  8vo. 
xvi-319  pages.  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  30  Illustrations 
(many  full-page),  and  2  Maps.    Art  linen,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

***  Gubbio,  the  town  of  S.  Ubaldo  and  of  the  Procession  of  the  Ceri,  the  scene 
of  the  legend  of  S.  Francis  and  the  Wolf,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing of  Italian  mediaeval  towns.  This  is  the  first  time  its  story  has  been  related  and 
its  monuments  described. 

AMERICA,  GREAT  EXPLORERS 

OF.  A  Series  of  Original  Narratives,  edited,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Half-bound  in 
art  linen,  gilt  top.    Net  prices. 

HERNANDO  DE  SOTO  7s .  6d. 

(Explorer  of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1539-42). 
The  Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Knight  of  Elvas ;  Luys 
Hernandez  de  Biedma,  and  Rodigro  de  Rangel,  De  Soto's 
private  secretary.  Translated  (the  Latin  for  the  first  time)  by 
Buckingham  Smith,  and  edited  byE.  G.  Bourne,  Professor 
of  History  in  Yale  University.   Portrait  and  Maps.   2  vols.  1905. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK. 

History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  Command  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri,  thence  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  River  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  performed  during  the  years  1804-1806.  Edited 
by  Professor  I.  B.  McMaster.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
3  vols.  1905.    10s.  6d. 

For  Early  Publication. 

THE     RUSSIAN     EMPIRE  AND 
CZARISM. 

By  Victor  Berard,  Editor  of  the  Revue  de  Paris.  Translated 
by  E.  L.  Charlwood.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

*»•  A  masterly  survey  of  Russian  historical,  geographical,  and  economic  evolu- 
tion, leading  up  to  a  close  analysis  of  the  present  situation  and  a  forecast  of  Russia's 
future. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

With  Admiral  Togo's  eighth  report  we  have  now  a 
fairly  clear  picture  of  the  great  battle  of  Tsu  Shima. 
A  fleet  of  fifty  ships  was  sighted  off  the  east  coast  of 
the  Batan  Islands  on  20  May  steering  N.E.,  a  course 
which  if  unaltered  would  indicate  that  the  Russian  fleet 
passed  into  the  Eastern  sea  between  the  middle  and 
south  groups  of  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  Four  days  later 
forty-five  vessels,  which  included  colliers,  many  of  which 
seemed  to  be  empty,  were  located  140'  SS.E.  of  the 
Saddle  Islands  ;  from  that  site  to  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
it  is  roughly  about  450'  ;  hence  it  appears  that  the  speed 
of  the  Second  Pacific  Squadron  did  not  reach  seven 
knots  on  the  voyage  northward.  Ten  knots  is  pro- 
bably a  liberal  allowance  for  its  tactical  speed  during 
the  engagement,  for  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  on 
this  point  by  calculating  the  distance  from  the  position 
at  which  the  battle  may  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced to  the  Lian  Court  Rocks,  near  which  the  relics 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  struck  to  the  victor,  since  it  is  certain 
the  Russian  ships  would  press  on  towards  Vladivostok 
between  these  points  with  all  speed  they  could  make. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fog  on  the  morning  of 
;  27  May  which  lifted  during  the  day  and  settled  down 

again  towards  nightfall.  The  Russian  fleet  approached 
!  the  Korean  Straits  in  two  columns,  the  heavier  ships 
j  being  to  starboard  ;  Admiral  Togo,  leaving  Masampho 
i  where  he  was  lying  at  the  time  information  of  the 
:  Russian  advance  reached  him,  proceeded  to  head  his 
<  enemy  off  and  came  into  action  in  the  afternoon, 
J  making  full  use  of  his  torpedo-boats  as  well  as  of  his 
I  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  flagship  of  the  Russian 
1  commander-in-chief  was  one  of  the  first  victims,  and 

the  Pacific  squadron  appears  'to  have  lost  all  order 


before  darkness  set  in.  During  the  night  the  torpedo 
was  the  chief  weapon  used  to  complete  the  Russians' 
discomfiture,  and*  on  the  afternoon  of  28  May  the 
running  fight  which  had  lasted  for  over  twenty-four 
hours  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  surrender 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lian  Court  Rocks. 

In  the  British  manoeuvres  of  1903  Admiral  Wilson, 
who  led  the  beaten  side,  in  the  report  on  his  action  with 
Admiral  Domvile  wrote  that  the  low  speed  of  the 
"Mars"  prevented  him  from  engaging  at  a  higher 
speed  than  1 1  knots,  though  without  her  the  average 
of  the  fleet  would  have  been  over  13.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "this  low  speed  prevented  me  from  obtaining 
the  full  advantage  of  my  numbers  as  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  rear  ships  into  action  except  at  very  long 
range,  and  of  course  the  enemy  might  have  avoided 
action  altogether  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so  ".  On 
27  March,  1905  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  gave  a  practical 
illustration  of  what  it  may  cost  to  sacrifice  speed  to 
other  considerations,  for  it  is  quicker  to  put  down  the 
names  of  the  survivors  of  the  fleet  which  set  out  to 
wrest  the  command  of  the  sea  from  Japan  than  to  write 
a  list  of  the  ships  destroyed. 

The  fast  cruiser  "Oleg"  of  some  6,600  tons  odd, 
carrying  nothing  heavier  than  a  6-inch  gun,  is  the 
most  important  unit  left  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Baltic  fleet;  beside  her  the  smaller  cruiser  "  Almaz ' 
and  the  destroyers  "Grozny"  and  "  Bravy "  have 
reached  Vladivostok  ;  there  is  some  doubt  about  what 
has  become  of  the  "Aurora",  "  Jemchug "  and 
"  Izumrud  ",  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  no  longer 
above  water.  Some  of  the  auxiliaries  may  have 
escaped  the  general  destruction  for  there  was  a  report 
from  Tokio  that  four  Russian  warships  passed  to  the 
westward  through  the  Kurile  Straits  on  25  May,  but 
our  old  acquaintance  the  "  Kamtchatka"  of  North  Sea 
notoriety  now  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Putting  the  Black  Sea  fleet  aside,  Russia  has  only  one 
modern  battleship  left— namely,  the  "  Slava  "  ;  her  sister 
the  "Orel"  has  hoisted  the  Japanese  flag,  as  have 
also  the  "Nikolai  I.",  "  Apraxin  ",  "  Seniavin "  and 
destroyer  "  Biedovy  ". 
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Naturally  the  papers  are  filled  with  rumours  of 
peace.  These  rumours  crop  up  after  every  great  event  ! 
in  the  war  ;  and  the  Tsar  is  duly  lectured  for  not  j 
doing-  what  the  journalists  tell  him.  The  most  jingo 
of  the  English  papers  are  the  loudest  in  their  demands 
on  the  Tsar  to  make  peace  at  any  price.  On  an 
honest  survey  it  is  very  difficult  to  gauge  the  situation. 
To  sue  for  peace  after  a  great  disaster  is  necessarily 
extremely  injurious  to  a  nation's  future.  Therefore 
it  will  not  be  done  unless  under  compulsion  or  to 
avoid  an  even  worse  alternative.  Russia  is  not  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  Her  case,  though  she  has 
been  worsted  through  the  whole  campaign,  is  totally 
different  from  a  country  whose  vitals  are  open  to  the 
enemy's  attack.  She  is  not  in  the  position  of  France 
after  the  fall  of  Paris  to  the  Germans. 

But  if  she  is  not  compelled  to  give  in,  is  it  to  her 
interest  to  do  so  ?  Some  of  the  best  elements  in  her 
population,  the  reforming  as  against  the  revolutionary 
elements,  seem  to  think  that  in  a  choice  of  evils  the 
less  will  be  to  accept  the  loss  of  prestige,  give  up  an 
undertaking  proved  to  be  beyond  Russia's  strength  for 
the  present,  stop  the  drain  on  the  country  and  husband 
resources  for  further  development  and  a  future  effort. 
This  may  be  wise  advice,  but  of  course  it  means  Russia 
giving  up  all  claim  to  be  a  first-class  Power.  A  still 
more  cogent  objection  is  that  Russia  can  stop  the  drain 
on  her  resources  of  an  active  campaign  by  withdrawing 
her  troops  into  the  interior  without  suing  for  peace  at 
all.  There  would  be  a  state  of  war  but  no  actual 
warfare.  Why  should  Russia  pay  Japan  the  immense 
indemnity  which  a  peace  would  involve  when  by  merely 
withdrawing  her  troops  without  peace  she  could  spend 
the  money  on  the  restoration  of  her  broken  forces  ? 
No  Japanese  general  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  follow 
the  Russian  army  into  Siberia. 

In  any  case  the  revolutionaries  do  not  seem  to  be 
profiting  by  the  naval  defeat.  Generally  the  country  is 
getting  steadily  quieter  :  even  at  Baku,  the  centre  of 
anarchist  and  revolutionary  intrigue,  an  attempt  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  disaster  has  failed.  The 
political  agitators  renewed  their  efforts  to  call  out  the 
workmen  in  the  oil  fields,  and  did  revive  the  strike  at 
Balachani  and  Bibi-Eibat,  terrorising  many  of  the 
loyal  workmen.  But  the  employers  conferred  with 
the  men  and  convinced  them  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  demands  advanced,  demands  no  trade-union  here 
would  make.  They  were  bogus  demands  put  forward 
for  a  political  and  no  industrial  object.  Work  has  now 
been  generally  resumed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
these  workmen  were  not  to  be  seduced  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  country's  misfortunes. 

The  "  Times  "  is  rather  annoyed  at  the  cool  reception 
which  Washington  has  given  to  its  announcement  of 
Russia's  intention  to  violate  Chinese  neutrality  in 
Mongolia.  Both  a  "Times"  correspondent  and  a 
"  Temps  "  correspondent  in  S.  Petersburg  have  spoken 
of  the  intention  of  Russia  to  move  troops  into  Mongolia 
to  protect  herself  against  movements  of  Japanese 
troops  which  are  alleged  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
China.  But  the  "Temps"  does  not  mention  the 
allegation  of  the  "  Times"  that  Russia  is  proposing  to 
China  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Mongolia  in  the  region  of 
present  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
flanking  operations  of  the  Japanese  without  an  infrac- 
tion of  neutrality.  Even  if  Russia  were  claiming  an 
impossible  extension  of  Mongolian  boundaries,  it  is  a 
strong  assumption  that  sending  troops  into  Mongolia 
implies  an  intention  to  annex  Chinese  territory  and  open 
up  the  question  of  the  partition  of  the  Empire. 

The  definite  refusal  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  of  the 
French  demands,  which  M.  Saint-Rend  Taillandier  has 
been  persuasively  explaining  for  the  last  month,  has 
been  timed,  no  doubt  with  considerable  skill,  to  antici- 
pate the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lowther.  We  are  forced  by 
the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  to  give 
diplomatic  assistance  to  the  French  to  secure  the  objects 
of  the  agreement.  The  Sultan  and  the  Maghzen  would 
no  doubt  prefer  to  evade  a  direct  rejection  of  any 
definite  British  suggestion,  and  when  Mr.  Lowther 
arrived  at  Fez  on  1  June  the  opportunity  for  his  good 
offices  was  gone.    The  Sultan  has  thus  relieved  both  him- 


self and  Mr.  Lowther  from  an  immediate  difficulty.  A 
European  conference  at  Tangier,  such  as  the  Sultan  is 
said  to  wish  and  Germany  has  certainly  prompted,  would 
involve  a  conflict  of  diplomatic  influences  to  which  the 
meeting  of  the  three  ambassadors  in  Fez  is  as  nothing. 

The  reception  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  Paris  was 
disturbed,  as  the  police  feared,  by  a  bomb  outrage. 
It  is  thought  certain  that  the  attempt  is  the  issue 
of  an  anarchist  plot  ;  but  no  theory  seems  quite  to 
excuse  the  disappearance  of  the  author.  The  bomb 
apparently  was  thrown  from  the  crowd  as  President 
Loubet  and  King  Alfonso  were  driving  from  the 
Avenue  de  l'Opera  after  the  gala  performance.  The 
bomb  exploded  close  to  the  carriage,  wounded  fifteen 
people,  killed  one  horse  and  wounded  many,  and 
slightly  damaged  the  carriage,  and  the  escape  of  the 
President  seems  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  explo- 
sive was  not  of  a  high  order.  Apparently  out  of  a 
nucleus  of  five  conspirators  four  had  been  previously 
arrested,  three  Spaniards  and  one  Englishman,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  deed  was  done  by  the  fifth,  who 
had  evaded  detection,  though  his  identity  was  known. 
The  outrage  has  attracted  attention  to  revolutionary 
placards  and  advertisements  issued  from  a  labour 
organisation  in  Paris.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
"Times",  and  some  other  papers,  are  able  to  condemn 
in  stern  conventional  terms  bomb-throwing  and  assas- 
sination in  France,  though  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  re- 
frain from  apologising  for  these  little  incidents  in  Russia. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  King  of  Spain 
lands  in  England  on  Monday  our  Saxon  pride  will 
protect  us  against  the  further  iteration  of  the  word 
"entente".  The  "entente  cordiale "  is  bad  enough, 
but  talk  of  Franco-Spanish  ententes,  Anglo-Spanish 
ententes  and  even  Anglo-American  ententes  is  more 
than  the  language  can  stand.  When  we  are  spared 
"entente"  we  are  generally  given  "rapprochement", 
and  we  hope  the  inference  is  not  true  that  our  language 
is  without  a  word  for  friendship  or  its  renewal.  Even 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  would  not  find  "  redintegratio 
amoris  "  an  impossible  phrase  to  translate. 

The  dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway  over  the 
consular  service  question  has  become  very  grave.  The 
King  refused  a  week  ago  to  sanction  the  law  passed  by 
the  Storthing,  and  forthwith  the  members  of  the  Nor- 
wegian cabinet  resigned.  The  resignation  has  not 
been  accepted,  but  the  King  cannot  force  his  ministers 
to  retain  office,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not 
consent  to  do  so  while  he  adheres  to  his  purpose  not  to 
sanction  the  act  of  the  Storthing.  A  constitutional 
revolution,  with  both  sides  in  their  present  temper,  can 
hardly  be  avoided.  The  union  may  be  dissolved.  One 
way  to  cement  it  might  be  through  a  dissolution  and 
then  a  reconstitution.  But  if  Norway  dissolves  the 
union  without  Sweden's  consent,  reconstitution  maybe 
a  very  long,  perhaps  an  impossible,  business.  This 
dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway  has  often  been 
likened  to  that  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
analogy  is  completely  misleading  :  for  one  thing  the 
attitude  and  aspirations  of  the  Norwegians  bear  no  real 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

Mr.  Balfour's  illness,  which  happily  has  not  proved 
very  serious,  caused  Sir  Edward  Grey's  vote  of  censure 
to  be  held  over  until  next  week.  But  none  of  the  shows 
and  entertainments  connected  with  the  amazing  Con- 
servative assembling  in  the  metropolis  this  week, 
culminating  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Friday,  has  had 
to  be  put  off.  Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  for  Mr. 
Balfour  on  Thursday,  made  a  significant  allusion 
to  the  alliance  with  Japan.  Not  only,  he  said, 
was  there  no  idea  of  allowing  it  to  lapse,  but  the  only 
question,  when  the  time  for  reconsideration  arrived, 
would  be  whether  the  alliance  should  not  be  strengthened 
and  extended.  Only  the  day  before  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
warm  terms  had  pledged  the  Opposition  to  continue  the 
alliance,  as  Lord  Rosebery,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to 
speak  for  any  but  himself,  had  done  some  months 
before.  No  doubt  the  Japanese  will  be  pleased  with  all 
these  kind  and  flattering  references  ;  but  possibly  they 
would  have  been  more  grateful  had  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoken  before  instead  of  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
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Wo  had  not  expected  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
defend  the  Liberal  booers  and  hooters  who  would  not 
let  Mr.  Lyttelton  speak  the  other  day.  Still  less  did 
we  think  that  if  he  wanted  to  defend  them,  he  would  do  so 
by  feeble  equivocation  as  he  did  at  the  Eighty  Club  on 
Wednesday.  "  A  great  outburst  of  indignation."  Does 
righteous  indignation  involve  indecent  manners?  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  be  as  indignant  as  anyone,  but  we 
never  remember  him  hooting  at  a  speaker.  He 
certainly  thought  Disraeli  on  many  occasions 
at  least  as  immoral  as  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
friends  thought  Mr.  Balfour  :  but  he  did  not  shout 
down  opposition.  We  should  have  liked  Sir  Edward 
Grey  better  had  he  gone  the  whole  hog  with 
"  Truth  "  and  defended  shouting  down  as  a  venerable 
parliamentary  institution,  the  objection  to  it  being  an 
innovation  of  quite  recent  date.  We  do  not  question 
Mr.  Labouchere's  history.  We  believe  he  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  shouting  down  opponents  was  a 
very  common  occurrence  in  bygone  Parliamentary  days. 
Are  we  then  to  revive  rowdy  manners  while  rejecting 
rotten  boroughs  ? 

The  Speaker  has  announced  his  intention  to 
resign.  Mr.  Gully's  fortunes  have  been  remark- 
able. He  was  saved  by  a  miracle,  a  miracle  as  Lord 
Campbell  applied  the  term  to  a  barrister's  career.  He 
had  attained  a  recognised  position  at  the  Bar,  was  ripe 
for  a  judgeship,  in  fact  was  named  generally  by  the  Bar 
as  the  Q.C.  next  on  the  list  for  promotion.  But  the 
judgeship  was  filled  up,  and  Mr.  Gully  was  not  pro- 
moted. Manque.  The  damning  word  seemed  written 
over  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  stood  to  be  one  of 
the  left  ones,  the  lost  chance  before  him  and  a  dwindling 
practice  behind.  But  the  deus  ex  machina  came  along 
in  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Gully  was  suddenly  lifted 
into  a  position  of  prominence  and  dignity  far  exceeding 
the  puisne  judgeship  that  went  by  him. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill  the  Opposition 
almost  monopolised  the  speaking  and  thanks  to  the 
accident  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  narrow  perversity  was 
shown  in  discovering  the  intrusions  of  protection.  The 
tax  on  stripped  tobacco  was  opposed  on  the  discovery 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  benefit  a  home  industry  :  as  if 
the  fact  that  a  few  more  English  workmen  were  now 
employed  in  stripping  the  leaf  was  an  infringement  of 
the  pledge  of  loyalty  to  free  trade.  The  sugar  tax  was 
opposed  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  the  campaign 
against  the  Brussels  Convention  has  quite  fizzled  out 
before  the  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar.  It  is  now  below 
the  average  price  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Scott-Montagu's  League  of  considerate  driving 
promises  to  be  quite  a  successful  organisation.  Pos- 
sibly a  large  number  of  the  members  may  allow  them- 
selves some  latitude  in  the  interpretation  of  rules,  but  the 
League  already  begins  to  prove  its  use  as  a  nucleus  for 
getting  at  the  opinion  of  owners  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  one  can  very  well  give  himself  away 
by  refusing  to  join,  and  membership  will  establish  some 
sort  of  freemasonry  that  ought  to  help  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  owners.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  the  members  of  the  House  are 
drivers,  but  the  proportion  is  very  big ;  and  their 
association  may  boast  to  be  quite  a  political  force. 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  called  it  a  motor-car  oligarchy.  At 
the  worst,  the  list  of  rules  for  driving  makes  a  very 
readable  little  guide  for  the  amateur  driver. 

How  necessary  such  a  league  is  thought  to  be  appeared 
in  Thursday's  debate  in  the  House,  which  was  carried  on 
for  four  and  a  half  hours  with  quite  astonishing  zest. 
That  it  was  opened  by  the  member  for  Orkney  and 
Shetland  and  concluded  by  the  member  for  Pembroke 
and  Haverfordwest  is  some  sign  how  "far  flung"  the 
battle  is.  Mr.  Labouchere  carried  the  debate  to  his 
Italian  villa  with  an  admirable  anecdote  of  the  profes- 
sional chauffeur  assassin  up  to  date.  His  continental 
experience  was  the  most  useful  contribution,  and  we 
hope  when  the  present  Bill,  which  is  temporary,  comes 
to  be  amended  the  Swiss  regulations  will  be  studied. 
The  policeman  with  a  stop-watch  behind  a  hedge  on  a 
lonely  road  in  Shetland  is  a  ludicrous  engine  of  the  law  ; 


and  the  Swiss  insistence  on  a  minimum  speed  through 
village  streets— the  proper  playground  of  children,  as 
Mr.  Labouchere  says — is  certainly  the  first  necessity. 
The  grievance  is  much  more  rural  than  urban  ;  and  the 
chief  suburban  complaint  will  be  gone  if  Mr.  Scott- 
Montagu's  promise  of  dustless  roads  is  not  too  opti- 
mistic. 

The  right  thing  to  say  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards  K.C. 
M.P.,  who  died  on  Thursday,  is  that  he  was  a  remark- 
ably successful  man.  Starting  with  nothing  in  his 
favour  he  succeeded  in  making  a  good  living  in  the 
most  difficult  of  all  professions,  became  a  K.C.  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Those  who  have  none 
to  help  them  but  themselves  may  be  pardoned  a  good 
deal  of  push  and  self-advertisement.  It  is  in  sober 
truth  a  question  whether  a  man  so  placed  can  afford 
to  be  nicely  sensitive.  Mr.  Richards  undoubtedly  had 
very  great  energy,  and  from  many  sources  he  picked 
up  a  large  amount  of  multifarious  information. 

The  report  of  General  Butler's  commission  on  the 
disposal  of  military  stores  in  South  Africa  has  somehow 
escaped  the  public,  but  military  men  are  much  con- 
cerned with  it.  Two  colonels  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps  have  been  already  suspended  as  well  as  several 
junior  officers  ;  and  it  is  generally  felt  in  the  army  that 
a  scandal  of  serious  importance  exists.  But  it  is  another 
question  whether  the  culpability  has  been  or  will  be  fixed  on 
the  right  persons.  The  first  report  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  disclosures  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  disposal 
of  stores  after  the  war  resulted  in  a  loss  of  some  six 
millions  of  money  great  numbers  of  officers  must  be 
concerned  ;  and  authorities  are  apt  to  take  a  rough 
method  in  selecting  scapegoats.  The  existence  of  the 
mismanagement  at  any  rate  proves  that  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  reconstitution  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  was 
not  the  reformation  it  was  said  to  be  :  loss  of  grade 
is  not  always  increase  of  efficiency. 

The  attention  given  to  the  National  Indian  Association, 
which  met  at  the  Imperial  Institute  this  week,  is  a  rather 
disgraceful  example  of  English  disregard  of  Indian 
affairs.  The  association  does  excellent  social  work  of 
a  kind  especially  valuable  in  India ;  and,  besides 
generally  assisting  social  progress  and  education  in 
India,  it  helps  to  extend  hospitality  and  friendliness  to 
Indian  students  and  other  visitors  in  this  country  and 
encourages  intercourse  between  Englishwomen  and  the 
zenana  population  in  India.  Such  work  deserves  the 
support  of  both  races,  and  it  is  not  very  creditable  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  receive  it,  either  in  interest  or  money. 
Neither  of  the  two  Indian  potentates,  one  a  vice- 
patron  now  in  London,  found  it  possible  to  be  present 
while  the  attendance  of  English  people— even  those 
specially  connected  with  India — was  more  than  scanty. 
It  is  not  too  late  however  to  send  contributions. 

One  would  like  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  King  of 
Italy's  great  International  Agricultural  Conference. 
We  have  sent  over  a  very  efficient  number  of  dele- 
gates :  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Sir  Edward  Buck,  Lord 
Minto,  Lord  Jersey,  Mr.  Gill  ;  and  enthusiasm  is  the 
note.  But  we  doubt  if  anyone  has  any  clear  idea  of 
what  sort  of  a  thing  this  international  institute,  which 
the  delegates  are  discussing  this  week,  is  likely  to  be. 
It  is  going  to  do  too  much  to  be  quite  credible.  Panaceas, 
especially  for  agriculture,  are  suspicious  things.  Nor 
is  it  an  additional  encouragement  that  this  was  hatched 
in  the  brain  of  an  American,  who  doubtless  had  rather 
see  this  institute  gigantic  than  practical.  Will  it  help 
to  cultivate  the  carious  Campagna  or  grow  corn  on 
our  midland  clays  ?  The  financing  of  this  institute  will 
be  the  difficulty,  and  the  proposals  are  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  English  farmers  who  are  aware  of  the 
financial  state  of  their  own  agricultural  show. 

The  law  has  its  favourites.  People  who  live  in  an 
inn  may  make  the  landlord  responsible  for  almost  any 
loss  of  their  property.  If  they  live  in  a  private  hotel 
and  boarding  house  the  landlord  can  hardly  be  made 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  anything,  as  a  case  in  the 
court  this  week  shows.  The  boarder  must  prove  that 
his  landlord  or  landlady  actually  did  something  wrong — 
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not  merely  neglected  to  do  something.  If  she  lets  a 
boarder  who  steals  your  goods  come  into  her  house 
without  a  reference,  all  the  consolation  you  will  have 
will  be  a  witticism  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling  which  turns  I 
on  calling  a  gaol  a  boarding-house.  Then  there  is  the  I 
advantage  which  a  person  who  takes  furnished  apart- 
ments has  over  one  who  hires  a  house  or  rooms  un- 
furnished. Why  should  a  landlord  not  be  considered 
to  guarantee  his  house  fit  for  habitation  without  furni- 
ture as  he  does  when  he  lets  it  with  furniture  ?  Per- 
haps because  the  tenant  who  brings  the  furniture  may 
also  bring  the  nuisance  with  him.  That  is  in  fact 
always  the  defence  of  the  landlord — and  especially  of 
the  landlady — in  the  case  of  insect  pests,  as  it  was  in 
the  most  recent  of  this  kind  of  case. 

Several  cases  arising  out  of  claims  made  against  in- 
surance companies  for  gold  seized  by  the  Boers  during 
the  war  have  been  before  the  courts,  but  the  interest  of 
the  case  of  the  West  Rand  Central  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany was  that  it  was  brought  against  the  Government 
itself  on  a  Petition  of  Right.  The  late  Government 
of  the  Transvaal  commandeered  a  sum  of  ^3,804 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  the  petitioners  claimed 
that  by  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
the  British  Government  became  liable  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Transvaal  Government  to  repay  the  money. 
It  would  have  been  a  curious  result  if  it  had  been  held 
that  one  belligerent  is  liable  to  compensate  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  other.  What  obligations  shall  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  conqueror  is  not  a  matter  of  law  but 
of  policy  ;  and  the  court  held  that  the  petitioners  had 
not  established  any  legal  claim  against  the  Government. 
There  was  no  contract  with  the  petitioners  on  which 
the  petition  of  right  against  the  Government  could  be 
maintained. 

Lord  Rosebery  called  his  third  Derby  winner  Cicero 
because  his  dam  was  Gas  ;  and  as  the  verdict  of  a 
literary  critic  on  the  periodic  style  the  suggestion  is 
happy.  But  would  Lord  Rosebery,  himself  at  times  a 
Cicero,  have  dared  such  a  criticism  when  he  brought 
off  the  great  double-event  of  his  life  ?  He  has  advanced 
in  cynicism  since  he  named  Ladas  and  in  proper  Prime 
Minister  vein  paid  that  compliment  to  the  classics.  A 
difference  between  the  third  and  the  first  victory  is  the 
entire  absence  of  any  nonconformist  irritation.  The 
conscience  of  the  objectors  has  perhaps  never  quite 
recovered  from  Lord  Rosebery's  genial  complaint  that 
they  did  not  mind  him  racing  but  could  not  endure  to 
see  him  win. 

The  match  against  the  Australians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  raised  several  nice  points  in  cricket 
etiquette.  What  is  good  form  in  a  bowler  ?  Cotter 
began  by  manifest  attempts  to  bowl  badly.  The  centre 
of  his  attack  was  a  point  somewhere  just  above  the  bats- 
man's head,  and  again  and  again  Kelly  who  was  standing 
very  far  behind  the  wicket  could  barely  reach  the  ball. 
When  Cotter  went  off  Armstrong  bowled  so  wide  on 
the  leg  side  that  to  hit  him  safely  was  almost  impossible 
and  at  the  other  end  McLeod  practised  persistently  what 
is  known  as  the  "off  theory".  To  some  extent  these 
devices  paid.  Cotter  upset  the  steadiness  of  the  best 
players  ;  and  Armstrong  finally  got  a  wicket  from  the 
sheer  impatience  of  the  players.  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  to  the  etiquette  of  such  tactics  is  that  they  do 
not  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  wickets  are  there  to  be 
bowled  at,  and  such  sudden  and  complete  successes  as 
Mr.  Bosanquet's  in  the  second  innings  are  only  possible 
if  the  old  and  natural  game  is  played". 

One  hopes  that  no  true  Cockney  was  found  among 
those  people  who,  since  its  alteration,  have  talked  of  the 
u  Mall  "  as  Processional  Road.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  both  numerous  and  insistent  and  the  King 
has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  snub.  The  Mall  is  to 
be  the  Mall,  as  it  has  been  since  the  Restoration,  when 
Pellmell  became  a  fashionable  game  ;  and  though 
one  watched  the  skilful  upheaving  of  the  older  trees 
with  something  of  a  pang,  the  Mall  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  identity  in  passing  into  greater  splendour.  Perhaps 
the  new  name  came  from  a  desire  that  the  road  should 
live  up  to  the  blazing  advertisement  that  faces  you  as 
you  walk  east. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TSU  SHIMA. 

ADMIRAL  TOGO  has  relieved  his  country  from  all 
anxiety  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  since  the 
defeat  of  the  second  Pacific  squadron  has  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  Russia  to  question  further  the  Japanese 
command  of  the  sea  for  this  period  at  least.  This 
will  be  the  universal  verdict  on  the  result  of  the 
series  of  engagements  fought  on  27  and  28  May.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what 
technical  lessons  can  be  learnt  from  the  battle,  for 
the  facts  telegraphed  from  Tokio  are  too  scanty  to 
allow  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  exact  part 
played  by  gun  and  torpedo  in  the  general  havoc.  Even 
when  details  are  obtainable  the  marked  superiority  of 
the  Japanese  personnel  will  make  it  excessively  difficult 
to  estimate  correctly  the  fighting  values  of  the  Russian 
ships  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  combined  whole 
had  they  been  manned  by  better-trained  crews.  After 
the  torpedo-boat  attack  on  the  night  of  the  27th  the 
Russian  fleet  must  have  lost  such  order  as  it  had 
managed  to  hold  till  then,  otherwise  the  battleship 
"Orel"  would  not  have  been  found  in  the  same 
group  with  the  "  Nicolai "  and  two  coast-defence 
ships,  but  the  exact  disposition  in  which  the  Japanese 
attacked  and  the  Russians  met  their  onset  is  as  yet 
unknown,  though  the  destruction  of  the  better  ships 
shows  that  the  Japanese  did  not  waste  their  fire  over 
the  older  vessels  until  the  more  modern  ones  were 
accounted  for.  One  thing  seems  certain,  the  reinforce- 
ments, waiting  for  which  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  spent 
so  much  time,  did  not  help  the  Russians,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their  dis- 
comfiture. Numbers  do  not  necessarily  mean  any 
increase  in  fighting  strength  and  it  would  have  been 
no  violation  of  the  axiom  that  an  admiral  should 
never  put  a  squadron  in  inferior  strength  unless 
obliged,  if  Rojdestvensky  had  gone  on  with  his  fast 
ships  and  left  Nebogatoff  to  follow  north  at  a  later 
date.  Taking  a  Russian  officer's  reckoning  the 
"  Ouchakof  ",  "  Seniavin  "  and  "  Apraxine  "  could  not 
steam  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  at  ten  knots  ; 
these  ships  dictated  the  course  of  the  main  squadron 
through  the  Korean  Straits,  and  by  increasing  its 
numbers  made  the  fleet  more  unwieldy  and  less  easy  to 
handle  tactically.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Tsugaru 
Straits  would  have  been  a  better  route,  but  the  fact 
that  the  coast-defence  ships  were  with  the  main 
squadron  pointed  to  the  Tsu  Shima  Straits  as  the 
Russian  objective,  and  helped  Admiral  Togo  to  expect 
it  in  that  region.  Manoeuvres  have  constantly  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  homogeneity  and  speed,  yet 
the  Russians  have  sacrificed  both  to  make  a  big  show 
of  guns  and  tonnage,  impressive  enough  on  paper  but 
useless  when  put  to  the  test  of  war.  After  what  has 
happened  does  Captain  Klado  still  think  the  presence 
of  the  armoured  guard-ships  was  "absolutely  essential 
to  Admiral  Rojdestvensky"  and  "would  allow  of  his 
accepting  battle  at  once  without  any  risk  of  his  division 
of  battle-ships  being  by  nearly  a  half  inferior  to  that  of 
the  enemy  "  ?  If  this  great  sea-fight  has  taught  anything, 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  present  policy  of  the  British 
Admiralty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  second  Pacific 
squadron  set  out  on  its  long  journey  last  October  it 
was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

First  Division. — "  Kniaz  Suvarof"  (flag  of  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky),  "Alexander  III.",  "Borodino"  and 
"Orel  ". 

Second  Division. — "Ossliabia  "  (flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Felkersham),  "  Sissoi-Veliky  ",  "  Navarin  ",  and 
armoured  cruiser  "Admiral  Nakhimof". 

Cruiser  Division.—"  Dmitri-Donskoi  "  (flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Enquist),  "Aurora",  "  Svietlana  ",  "  Almaz  ", 
"Jemtchoug",  "  Kouban  ",  "  Oural",  and  "  Terek". 

First  flotilla  of  destroyers  (Captain  Shamof  in  com- 
mand).—" Bodry  ",  "  Boiky  ",  "  Bystry  ",  "  Bezou- 
pretshny  ". 

Second  flotilla  of  destroyers  (Captain  Baranof  in 
command) — "Bravy",  "  Bedovry  ",  "  Blestiachtchy  ". 
Division  of  military  transports  and  auxiliaries — "  Kam- 
tchatka"  (repairing  ship)  and  "Anadyr  ".  "  Koreia  ", 
"Malaya",  "Meteor"  (condensing  plant),  "  Katai  ", 
"  Kniaz  -  Gortchakof",       "Jupiter",  "Mercury", 
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•'  Vladimir"  "  Voronieje  ",  "  Tambof  ",  "  Yaroslavl  ", 
"  Kieff"  and  "Orel"  (hospital  ship),  Captain  Radiol' 
commanding  this  division.  Of  these  how  many  remain 
to  fly  the  Russian  eross  ?  It  took  eight  months 
to  get  this  fleet  together,  and  on  New  Year's  day 
Rojdestvensky:  anchored  at  Ste.  Marie  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Dobrotvorski's  squadron  which  was  then 
King  in  Suda  Bay.  The  Port  Arthur  fleet  had  been 
destroyed  on  8  December,  over  three  weeks  before, 
but  a  little  more  energy  might  have  saved  it,  for  had 
the  five  first-class  battleships  and  four  new  cruisers, 
which  were  ready  in  the  early  autumn,  made  a  start  at 
the  beginning  of  September  and  pushed  on  at  a  steady 
twelve  knots,  it  would  have  taken  them  no  more  than 
three  months  to  arrive  at  Vladivostok,  allowing  them 
twelve  stoppages  of  two  days  each  for  purposes  of 
coaling,  overhauling  boilers,  &c.  ;  they  would  there- 
fore have  been  in  time  to  make  the  situation  very 
difficult  for  Admiral  Togo,  who  would  have  had  to 
shape  his  strategy  and  tactics  on  the  assumption  of  a 
fleet  in  being  at  Port  Arthur. 

Japanese  warships,    probably  the   squadron  under 
Admiral  Dewa,  were  already  scouring  the  Southern 
seas  at  the  time  Rojdestvensky  was  looking  out  for 
Dobrotvorski,  to  join  him  with  the  "  Oleg  ",  "  Izoum- 
rod  ",  "  Rion  ",  and  "  Dnieper  "  (cruisers),  "  Grozny  ", 
"  Gromky  ",     "  Prozorlivy  ",     "  Pronzitielny  ",  and 
"  Pritky  "  (destroyers).    In  November  the  third  Pacific 
Squadron  had  not  been  thought  of  but  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  naval  authorities  at  home 
caused  the  dispatch  of  Nebogatoff  on    15  February 
with  the  "  Nicolai  I."  for  flagship,  and  the  "  Seniavin  ", 
"Outchakof",   "  Apraxin "  (guardships),   "  Vladimir- 
Monomakh  "  (armoured  cruiser),  "  Rouss  "  (2nd  class 
cruiser  balloon-ship),  "  B  Xenia  "  (repairing-ship),  and 
"  Ocean  "  (transport)  under  his  command.  This  division 
was  originally  ordered  to  start  in  May,  which  would 
have  brought  it  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a  decidedly 
inconvenient  time  of  the  year  for  coast-defence  ships 
to  make  experiments  in  coaling  at  sea.    The  unusual 
energy  displayed  by  the  naval  authorities  enabled  it  to 
enter  the  Suez  Canal  on  24  March  and  Rojdestvensky 
after  a  long  stay  had  left  Nossi  Bay  only  eight  days 
before.    This  delay  of  two  and  a  half  months  may 
have  been  due  to  orders  from  home,  or  to  a  natural 
desire   on   the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
knock  his  men  into   shape,  but   the   near  approach 
of  the  first  division  of  the  third  squadron  undoubtedly 
determined    his    subsequent    action    on    arrival  in 
the  China  Sea.     On  8  April  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
passed  Singapore  ;  another  month  went  by  before  he 
joined  hands  with  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  third  week  in  May  that  the  final  step  was 
taken  and  a  definite  move  made  for  the  northward. 
All  this  delay  must  have  greatly  increased  Rojdest- 
vensky's   difficulties,   for    the    attendant   ships  and 
increased  numbers  of  the  fleet  made  the  need  of  a 
base  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  gave   the  enemy 
plenty  of  time  to  ensure  that  his  own  territory  should 
not  provide  one.    Directly  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was 
certain  the  Japanese  set  about  protecting  their  most 
vulnerable   possessions  ;    troops   were    thrown  into 
Formosa.    Admiral  Togo  sailed  for  the  Pescadores  on 
6  February,  and  though  little  has  leaked  out  about  the 
actual  precautions  taken,  enough  is  now  known  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the  Russian  Admiral 
could  not  have  seized  a  temporary  base  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  he  made  the  attempt  it  could  only 
have  ended  in  disaster.    After  providing  against  con- 
tingencies in  the  south,  Togo  could  afford  to  retire  north 
and  play  a  waiting  game,  for  with  Formosa  invulnerable 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  court   a  battle 
to  the  southward  except  the  chance  that  the  Russian 
fleet  might  slip  by  in  one  of  those  dense  fogs  now 
prevalent  in  the  northern  seas  if  he  delayed  taking  the 
offensive  until  Rojdestvensky  arrived  off  the  Japanese 
home  shores.    The  Russian  Commander-in-chief  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  arrival  of  Nebogatoff  might 
induce  the  Japanese  fleet  to  come  south  with  a  view  to 
prevent  a  junction,  and  so  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
fight  in  waters  of  his  own  choice  ;  NebogatofFs  divi- 
sion was  also  in  great  need  of  repairs,  and  other 
reasons  could  be  given  to  account  for  the  Russians 
lingering  in  the  China  Sea. 


It  was  certainly  not  from  any  disinclination  to  meet 
his  enemy  that  Rojdestvensky  did  not  proceed  north 
as  has  been  ungenerously  insinuated,  for  when  the 
enemy  refused  to  be  drawn  he  steered  straight  for 
the  hornets'  tnest  at  Tsu  Shima,  which  he  knew 
he  would  never  be  allowed  to  pass  unopposed. 
No  attempt  was  made  at  evasion  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  since  the  Russian  Commander-in-chief  led 
the  starboard  column  he  evidently  expected  to  see 
the  Japanese  fleet  issue  from  Sasebo  or  one  of 
the  other  home  ports,  and  deliberately  chose  the 
eastern  channel  to  invite  attack.  As  it  happened 
Admiral  Togo  was  at  Masanpho,  and  his  approach 
from  the  port  side  very  likely  tended  to  confuse  the 
slow-steaming  Russians,  whose  strongest  ships  wcrt 
to  the  eastward  and  masked  by  their  port  line.  This 
being  so  the  Japanese  would  have  been  able  to  cross 
ahead  of  the  leading  ships  of  the  port  line  and  con- 
centrate their  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  starboard 
column,  composed  of  the  better  vessels ;  by  this 
manoeuvre  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  starboard 
line  would  have  been  prevented  from  making  the  best 
use  of  its  guns,  for  they  would  have  been  masked  by 
the  leading  ships  in  the  line,  and  the  slower  speed  of 
Rojdestvensky's  ships  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Japanese  admiral  to  draw  off  and  correct  his  posi- 
tion when  necessary.  No  admiral,  however  able,  can 
make  up  for  lack  of  experience  in  his  subordinates,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Russian  fleet,  unaccustomed  to 
manoeuvring  in  peace-time,  was  soon  thrown  into 
confusion,  when  the  Japanese  task  would  become  easy. 
The  unwieldiness  of  Rojdestvensky's  command,  the 
fact  of  the  weaker  ships  being  on  the  port  hand,  and 
the  slow  speed  imposed  on  the  new  ships  by  the  older 
units  were  enough  to  make  the  result  a  foregone 
conclusion,  had  the  tactical  experience  of  the  various 
commanders  been  infinitely  greater  than  it  actually  was. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  expert  opinion  will  principally 
attribute  the  defeat  of  the  Pacific  squadron  to  the 
Russian  Admiral's  decision  to  move  north  with  his 
whole  force,  instead  of  leaving  Nebogatoff  behind  at  a 
Chinese  port  with  the  older  ships  to  act  as  a  reserve 
whilst  he  went  on  to  beat  or  cripple  the  main  Japanese 
fleet.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  Admiral  Togo  to 
learn  his  hands  were  free  to  make  full  use  of  his  battle- 
ships with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  behind  which  might  cause  him  inconvenience 
later  on,  for  the  chance  that  he  might  be  maimed  or  run 
short  of  ammunition  would  have  necessitated  extreme 
caution  in  an  encounter  with  Rojdestvensky,  had  Nebo- 
gatoff been  in  rear  and  untouched.  The  small  attention 
paid  to  the  lame  ducks  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  were  not  held  back  in  reserve  but  made  part 
of  the  main  force  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "Outchakof"  which  was  sunk, 
Nebogatoff 's  ships  were  left  over  to  be  picked  up  next 
day  as  prizes  off  the  Liancourt  Rocks. 

The  moral  to  be  learnt  from  Russia's  misfortune  is 
that  the  maxim  "Numbers  alone  can  annihilate"  has 
to  be  construed  "  with  a  difference". 


THE  SPEAKER. 

WHILE  we  are  unfeignedly  sorry  for  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Gully's  retirement,  the  fact  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  regret.  It  is  just  eighty-eight  years  since  the 
Tories  placed  a  Speaker  of  their  own  politics  in  the 
Chair.  In  1817  Mr.  Charles  Manners-Sutton,  on  the 
retirement  of  Speaker  Abbot,  was  elected  to  the  Chair 
by  a  majority  of  162  over  the  Whig  candidate  ;  and 
was  re-elected  without  opposition  until  the  meeting  of 
the  reformed  Parliament  in  1833,  when  the  unofficial 
Radicals  tried  to  oust  him  by  putting  up  Mr.  Littleton. 
The  official  Whigs,  however,  were  afraid  of  a  new 
Speaker  in  an  inexperienced  House  of  Commons,  and 
voted  for  Mr.  Manners-Sutton,  who  remained  in  the 
Chair  until  1835,  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  After 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  failure  to  obtain  a  majority  at  the 
general  election  in  that  year,  the  Whigs  used  the 
election  of  the  Speaker  as  a  vote  of  no-confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  chose  Mr.  Abercrombie  in  place  of 
Mr.  Manners-Sutton,  who  was  made  Viscount  Canter- 
bury.   Mr.  Abercrombie  only  occupied  the  Chair  for  five 
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years,  and  retired  on  the  score  of  health  in  1839  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Dunfermline.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  and  was  continued  in  the  Chair  until 
1857,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Viscount  Eversley  and 
his  pension.  Mr.  Denison,  very  Whig-  of  very  Whig, 
was  chosen  by  Lord  Palmerston's  majority  and  con- 
tinued until  1872  when  he  was  made  Viscount  Ossing- 
ton.  His  successor  Mr.  Brand  was  the  first  Speaker 
who  had  to  encounter  modern  methods  of  obstruction, 
with  the  result  that  he  did  not  remain  in  the  Chair  so 
long  as  his  predecessors,  but  retiring  as  Viscount 
Hampden  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliament  of 
1880  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Peel,  who  in  his 
turn  retired  six  months  before  the  General  Election 
of  1895.  It  will  be  observed  that  five  Whig  Speakers 
have,  one  after  the  other,  so  timed  their  resignations  as 
to  leave  the  nomination  of  their  successors  in  the  hands 
of  their  own  party.  Consequently  there  has  been  no 
Tory  Speaker  since  the  defeat  of  Manners-Sutton  in 
1835  ;  and  as  the  Tories  have  been  in  office  for  thirty- 
one  out  of  those  seventy  years,  this  can  hardly  be  called 
"  fair  dues."  It  is  true  that  by  the  happy  tradition  of 
our  politics  the  Speaker  ceases  to  be  a  partisan  as 
soon  as  he  ascends  the  Chair.  But  the  post  is 
one  of  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  in  the 
gift  of  a  political  party,  and  it  is  unfair  and 
improper  that  it  should  always  fall  to  one  side.  We 
are  grateful  to  Speaker  Gully  for  breaking  the  spell, 
though  of  course  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  "  bridle 
of  Theages  "  guided  his  conduct. 

The  retiring  Speaker  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
strong  and  distinguished  occupants  of  the  Chair.  Mr. 
William  Court  Gully  was  an  elderly  Queen's  Counsel 
in  the  Parliament  of  1892,  who  was  understood  to  be 
seeking  a  puisne  judgeship  ;  it  was  even  whispered  that 
he  would  not  refuse  a  County  Court  appointment.  He  was 
"  discovered  "  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  according  to  gossip, 
and  we  should  imagine  that  his  manners  and  appearance 
had  something  to  do  with  his  selection,  for  he  certainly 
knew  as  little  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  its  members 
knew  of  him.  In  the  chair  he  has  been  urbane  and 
impartial,  though  the  distribution  of  his  patronage  in 
the  matter  of  privileged  seats  for  strangers  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  irritation.  The  Speaker  no  doubt  leaves 
such  matters  to  his  underlings  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
if  members  are  annoyed  when  they  find  the  best 
seat  in  the  "  distinguished  strangers'  gallery  "  reserved 
for  a  Kaffir  magnate  !  The  training  of  a  lawyer  is  not  a 
bad  preparation  for  the  Chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  Speaker  is  so  often  called  upon 
to  interpret  the  wording  of  rules  and  complicated 
amendments.  And  this  branch  of  his  duties  Mr.  Gully 
has  performed  as  well  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  It 
is  in  weight  and  strength  of  character  that  Speaker 
Gully  compares  unfavourably  with  Speakers  Brand  and 
Peel.  The  Speaker  is  in  many  ways  not  unlike  the 
headmaster  of  a  public  school.  There  are  some  men 
who  seem  to  be  born  headmasters ;  something  in 
their  voice,  their  port,  and  their  eye  extracts 
awe  from  the  most  irreverent.  Other  men  fail  in  the 
same  capacity  from  some  impression  of  weakness 
which  they  manage,  quite  unconsciously,  to  convey. 
Speaker  Peel,  for  instance,  with  a  hasty  temper  and  no 
great  mental  ability,  inspired  something  of  the  fear 
which  a  Keate  or  a  Benson  puts  into  his  boys.  He  had 
the  grand  manner,  the  fine  voice  of  the  Peel  family, 
and  something  in  his  eye  which  bade  the  most 
rebellious  Irishman  beware  of  him.  Speaker  Gully 
has  had  comparatively  tranquil  times  to  deal  with  ; 
but  whenever  there  has  been  a  row,  he  has  been 
rather  feeble  and  ineffective.  In  the  matter  of 
allowing  his  eye  to  be  caught  by  members  desirous 
of  speaking,  we  suppose  that  every  Speaker  is 
abused  by  those  whom  he  does  not  call.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Speaker  divides  solicitors  of  his  eye  into 
three  classes — those  who  by  virtue  of  their  present  or 
past  office  have  the  right  to  be  called  ;  those  whom  the 
House  wishes  to  hear  ;  and  those  who  are  constant  in 
their  attendance.  There  will  always  be  muzzled  Ciceros 
who  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  application  of 
this  rule.  Except  that  he  may  have  been  a  little  too 
accessible  to  private  requests,  Speaker  Gully  seems  to 
have  been  as  fair  and  judicious  in  this  regard  as  the 
occupant  of  the  Chair  can  be. 


Although  the  Irish  Nationalists  have  given  less 
trouble  between  1895  and  1905  than  at  any  period  since 
1880,  we  can  well  understand  that  ten  years  in  the 
Chair  are  enough  for  the  health  of  any  man  over  sixty. 
Lord  Canterbury  served  eighteen  years  ;  Lord  Eversley 
sat  for  a  similar  period  ;  while  Lord  Ossington  asked 
to  be  relieved  after  fifteen  years.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  very 
much  changed  since  Mr.  Biggar  discovered  the  science 
of  obstruction  in  the  Parliament  of  1880.  In  the  old 
days  the  majority  of  members  did  not  want  to  speak, 
and  the  business  was  left  to  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers, 
and  a  handful  of  malcontents.  There  were  two  or 
three  full-dress  debates  in  the  session,  frequent 
"counts",  and  an  invariable  prorogation  before 
12  August.  Nowadays  everybody  is  fluent  and 
strenuous  and  unashamed,  with  the  consequence 
that  autumn  sessions  are  frequent,  and  a  whole 
body  of  rules  has  been  devised  for  the  curtailment 
of  discussion.  Happily  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
about  Mr.  Gully's  successor.  Though  it  is  a  new 
departure  to  raise  the  Chairman  of  Committees  to  the 
Chair  of  the  House,  the  finger  of  common  consent 
points  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  as  the  new  Speaker. 
What  Mr.  Lowther  does  not  know  about  the  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  worth  knowing.  He 
is  popular  with  all  parties  because  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  have  the  judicial  mind  ;  and  he  commands 
respect  because  he  has  shown  that  firmness 
and  spirit  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
courtesy  of  a  well-bred  English  gentleman.  Whether 
the  Radicals  will  "  continue  "  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  as 
Speaker  in  the  event  of  their  being  returned  to  power 
at  the  next  election  is  a  favourite,  but  as  it  seems  to  us 
a  somewhat  premature,  topic  of  speculation.  Mr. 
Lowther's  successor  as  Chairman  of  Committees  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  Mr.  Jeffreys.  The  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  differs  from  the  Speaker  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  chosen  by  the  House,  but  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  is  consequently  not  the  servant 
of  the  House  but  of  the  Government  ;  he  is  in  fact  an 
ordinary  party-man,  and  is  "  whipped  "  and  votes, 
when  the  House  is  not  in  Committee,  like  anybody  else. 
Mr.  Jeffreys  was  under  a  new  rule  appointed  deputy- 
chairman  of  committees  with  a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year, 
and  for  some  time  past  he  has  relieved  Mr.  Lowther  of 
a  portion  of  his  duties  in  a  competent  and  popular 
manner.  Mr.  Jeffreys  has  therefore  almost  a  right  to 
the  post  of  chairman  of  committees,  though  of  course 
his  tenure  of  office  will  terminate  with  this  Parliament. 


WITH  AFGHAN  EYES. 

IF  the  discussion  excited  by  the  Anglo-Afghan  treaty 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  at  least  demonstrated 
even  to  the  unenlightened  that  India  cannot  be  taken  by 
sudden  assault.  Any  movement  from  Russian  territory 
against  her  frontier  must  be  preceded  by  the  completion 
of  the  strategical  railway  from  Samarkand  to  the  Oxus 
— by  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  after  that  by 
the  further  extension  of  the  railway  system  from  the 
Russian  frontier  through  Afghan  territory  to  one  or 
more  points  commanding  the  gateways  of  India.  Even 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view  the  time  required  for 
such  operations  will  be  measured  not  by  months  but 
by  years.  The  actual  time  would  depend  on  various 
factors  of  which  the  chief,  is  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Afghan  people  and  their  ruler.  With  an  Amir 
opposed  to  the  Russian  advance  and  willing  to  accept 
our  active  assistance  the  feat  would  in  all  probability 
be  impossible.  If  the  Afghans,  accepting  support  in 
other  ways,  were  unwilling  to  admit  British  troops  or 
even  officers  to  co-operate  with  them  the  task  would 
remain  a  long  and  very  arduous  one.  This  is  no 
mere  abstract  hypothesis.  It  is  the  position  the 
Afghans  would  first  adopt,  following  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  shrewdest  of  their  rulers.  With  a  Russian 
advance  welcomed  and  assisted  by  the  Afghans,  the 
British  would  probably  be  restricted  to  their  last  line  of 
defence  and  have  to  await  the  Russian  advance  on  the 
Indian  frontier— a  position  presenting  some  serious 
disadvantages. 
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Those  considerations  make  the  matter  of  his  foreign 
relations  the  really  vital  item  in  any  engagements 
between  the  King  of  Afghanistan — to  give  him  his  new 
title — and  the  Indian  Government.  The  published 
treaty  in  fact  deals  with  little  else.  It  merely  confirms 
and  renews  existing  understandings  with  the  late 
Amir.  Those  agreements  in  turn,  apart  from  the  all- 
important  matter  of  external  relations,  refer  only  to  non- 
interference in  the  Amir's  internal  government — to  the 
admission  of  a  representative  at  Cabul,  to  the  payment 
of  an  annual  subsidy  and  to  certain  frontier  delimita- 
tions which  have  either  been  completed  or  affect  only 
some  points  on  the  Indo-Afghan  frontier  which  need 
present  no  substantial  difficulty  where  a  friendly  under- 
standing- exists  between  the  parties.  Questions  such 
as  that  of  commercial  intercourse  and  better  com- 
munications with  the  Afghan  territory  and  of  dealings 
with  the  border  tribes  have  still  to  be  adjusted  and  their 
importance  though  not  paramount  is  not  negligible — 
but  so  far  as  the  present  correspondence  shows  they 
have  not  been  determined  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions. The  omission  of  all  such  matters  and  the 
brevity,  almost  amounting  to  curtness,  of  the  docu- 
ment which  embodies  the  result  of  four  months' 
negotiations  has  naturally  affected  its  reception  and 
led  even  to  the  expression  of  some  doubt  whether 
the  results  of  the  mission  have  been  such  as  the 
Government  of  India  had  a  right  to  expect.  But  to 
form  a  right  judgment  on  such  questions  we  must 
look  at  them  from  the  other  side  and  consider  how 
they  present  themselves  to  the  Afghan  ruler  and  his 
people. 

We  are  not  without  materials  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  last  century  produced  no  Asiatic  statesman  of 
greater  ability  or  keener  insight  than  the  late  Amir, 
Abdur  Rahman.  It  is  unquestionably  his  teachings 
which  dominate  the  policy  of  his  successor.  In  his 
remarkable  autobiography  Abdur  Rahman  has  dis- 
cussed with  astonishing  frankness  all  the  considera- 
tions which  must  guide  the  actions  of  his  nation.  He 
has  drawn  on  his  own  experience  and  the  fate  of  others 
in  his  position  for  warnings  against  the  pitfalls  which 
surround  a  ruler  of  the  Afghans.  In  the  forefront  of  his 
policy  at  every  point  stands  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  independent  Afghanistan  from  which  all  foreigners  and 
foreign  influence  should  be  jealously  excluded.  He  has 
marked  the  doom  of  all  the  surrounding  countries  and 
classified  the  methods  by  which  they  have  lost  their 
independence.  He  sees  his  only  chance  of  escape  to  lie 
in  rigid  isolation — like  Nipal  or  Tibet.  Moreover  the 
character  of  his  people  made  such  aloofness  necessary 
to  his  own  stability.  Once  suspected  of  too  friendly 
leanings  towards  any  foreign  Power  his  authority  would 
have  been  undermined.  Hence  he  labours  to  prove  that 
he  owed  his  throne  not  to  the  English  but  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  Afghan  people.  He  is  at  pains  to  explain 
that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  real  feelings.  "  I 
was  unable",  he  writes,  "to  show  my  friendship 
publicly  because  my  people  were  ignorant  and  fanatical. 
If  I  showed  any  inclination  towards  the  English  they 
would  call  me  an  infidel  and  proclaim  a  religious  war 
against  me."  He  knew  well  that  England  has  no 
desire  to  occupy  his  country,  but  that  Russia  requires 
it  to  gain  access  to  India.  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
Russia  is  always  plotting  towards  one  end — the  inva- 
sion of  India."  "  Treaty  or  no  treaty  England  should  be 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  Afghanistan  ;  both 
nations  should  stand  or  fall  together."  Yet  with  this 
strong  conviction  his  final  injunction  is  that  no  English 
army  should  be  admitted  even  to  oppose  a  Russian 
advance  till  the  Afghan  forces  had  been  finally  defeated. 
Even  to  improvethe  Afghan  army  no  officers  were  ever 
to  be  received  from  any  border  Power.  Keenly  alive 
to  the  development  of  manufactures  and  natural 
resources  he  would  admit  no  foreign  teachers  and 
give  no  concessions  to  foreigners  from  any  country 
interested  in  his  own.  Railways  must  not  be  made  till 
the  army  should  be  strong  enough  to  protect  the  country 
and  even  then  the  lines  must  avoid  the  boundaries  of 
the  most  aggressive  neighbour.  These  are  but  a  few 
salient  instances.  In  every  point  the  policy  of  the 
Afghans  is  directed  towards  the  safety  which  according 
to  their  views — and  who  shall  say  they  are  wrong  ? — 
is  only  to  be  found  in  isolation.     Moreover,  while 


making  terms  with  one  neighbour  they  have  to  avoid 
any  cause  of  rupture  with  the  other.  "  Appear  friendly 
with  Russia  for  she  is  a  Great  Power  and  might  be  of 
some  service,  but  avoid  close  relations."  We  are  treat- 
ing with  the  ruler  of  jealous  and  fanatical  tribes  held 
together  by  a  loose  tie  and  firmly  convinced  that  safety 
lies  in  avoiding  all  external  complications.  Even  to 
tiecure  safety  from  the  aggressor  whom  he  really  fears 
he  will  not  risk  too  great  an  intimacy  with  a  foreign 
ally. 

It  was  a  constant  complaint  of  Abdur  Rahman's  that 
the  absence  of  a  definite  declaration  on  our  part  has 
encouraged  the  successive  advances  which  have  brought 
Russia  up  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  established  her  on 
the  Pamirs  and  allowed  her  to  dominate  the  councils  of 
Persia.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  advance  would 
never  stop  till  Russia  was  told  in  plain  language  that 
any  interference  with  Afghanistan  would  mean  war. 
We  cannot  well  complain  of  the  absence  of  explicit  and 
binding  stipulations  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reci- 
procate. In  passing  judgment  therefore  on  the  text  of 
a  treaty  published  to  the  world  we  must  recognise  the 
limitations  imposed  on  an  Afghan  ruler  by  the  national 
I  character,  by  his  traditional  policy  and  by  his  relations 
with  two  Great  Powers  each  of  which  is  able  and  one 
of  which  is  willing  to  absorb  his  country.  In  his 
reasoned  appreciation  of  his  own  interests  we  may  be 
content  to  find  the  best  guarantee  that  he  will  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Power  that  offers  least  menace  to  his 
national  existence. 


THE  UNFLANNELLED  FOOL. 

THE  public  might  make  an  even  greater  spectacle  of 
itself  than  it  does  at  present  in  talking,  thinking, 
dreaming  of  cricket.  It  might  try  to  play  the  game. 
The  cricket  lunatic  with  his  talk  about  "  recovering  the 
ashes  ",  "  terra  cottas  "  and  so  forth,  may  be  a  spectacle 
for  men  :  at  the  wicket  he  would  be  one  for  the  gods. 
If  unflannelled  he  is  an  ass,  think  of  what  he  would  look 
like  padded  and  gloved.  He  shouted  with  scorn  at  the 
Trent  Bridge  ground  the  other  day  when  a  "  trundler" 
on  the  English  side,  "good  old"  somebody  or  other, 
"bumped"  in  "terra  cottas"  in  such  fashion  that 
the  Australian  batsmen  had  repeatedly  to  "duck"  to 
escape  being  hit  on  the  head.  He  is  not  always  quite 
happy  even  behind  the  ropes  when  some  big  driver  in 
whom  he  delights  is  lifting  balls  out  of  the  ground  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  may  be  eager  to  seize  the  ball 
when  it  has  quite  stopped  rolling  and  fling  it  back,  but 
we  have  all  seen  the  terrified  breaking  up  of  a  knot  of 
eager  cricketers  in  theory  behind  the  ropes  when  a 
high-driven  ball  is  seen  dropping  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  crowd  of  enthusiasts  packed  tighter 
than  sardines  has  at  such  times  a  remarkable  power  of 
suddenly  dispersing  and  leaving  a  large  open  space  for 
the  ball  to  fall  on.  This  is  the  kind  of  crowd  which  a 
few  minutes  before  very  likely  was  so  bravely  booing, 
even  threatening,  an  unpopular  bat  for  playing  for  a 
draw  or  a  bowler  whose  doubtful  deliveries  it  affects  to 
criticise. 

It  is  hard  to  talk  or  write  equably  of  the  cricket  craze 
when  the  season  is  nearing  its  height.  One  does  not 
pretend  to  sweet  reasonableness  in  this  matter.  It  is 
bad  enough  when  people  solemnly  lay  themselves  out 
to  commend  the  choice  of  some  new  Cabinet  Minister 
because  he  has  been  a  great  cricketer  or  has  a  golf 
handicap  of  plus  three.  But  this  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  oceans  of  nonsense  which  are  poured  out  each 
summer  about  cricket  heroes  and  their  centuries  and 
records  and  each  winter  about  the  half-backs  or  three 
quarters  of  football.  Perhaps  after  all  Mr.  Kipling  will 
live.  His  "  Plain  Tales  "  and  "  Barrack  Room 
Ballads"  will  be  forgotten.  But  the  only  really  un- 
popular poem  he  ever  wrote,  his  verses  about  the 
flannelled  fools  and  the  muddied  oafs  may  survive  as 
an  epitaph  for  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

The  unceasing  chatter  during  the  past  fortnight  or 
so  about  cricket  records  and  centuries,  about  cricketers 
of  the  Empire,  the  state  of  their  health  and  the  like 
has  been  a  nuisance  to  many  people  who  really  like  the 
game  and  believe  that  it  has  been  and  may  be  again 
an  instrument  for  good.    One   cannot  open  a  paper 
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without  being  faced  with  column  on  column  of 
cricket  news  and  gossip.  A  little  while  ago  many 
of  us  were  making  light  of  the  writings  of  the 
professional  reporters  of  the  game.  These  writers 
have  disappeared  in  the  background.  Instead,  we 
have  the  players  themselves  writing  or  wiring  off 
accounts  of  the  game.  We  have  heard  of  some  of 
them  rushing  to  the  telegraph  office  immediately  after 
their  innings  :  next  the  batsman  may  be  sending  stop 
press  telegrams  between  his  very  runs  and  the  bowler 
between  his  overs.  As  to  the  style  of  writing,  well  we 
recognise  now  that  the  much  abused  professional 
reporter  might  have  been  worse.  There  is  no  escaping 
cricket  talk — railway  carriage,  club,  refreshment  bar, 
are  full  of  it.  We  are  not  quite  safe  in  church.  A  few 
Sundays  ago  a  clergyman  in  a  London  church  was 
apologising  to  his  congregation  for  the  absence  of  a 
famous  cricketer  who  was  to  have  read  the  lessons.  He 
could  not  come,  the  congregation  were  told,  because 
of  an  interesting  domestic  incident  which  had  occurred 
that  morning  or  the  day  before.  The  affair  was  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  in  several  papers.  So  far  as 
we  recollect,  the  paragraph  was  entitled  "  Famous 
Cricketer  has  a  Son."  The  bed  rock  of  absurdity  seems 
to  be  reached  by  such  a  touch  as  this.  But  is  it  much 
more  ridiculous  than  the  items  of  information  tele- 
graphed to  every  part  of  the  country  about  this  bats- 
man's slightly  injured  thumbnail  or  another's  cricked 
back  or  side  ? 

All  sensible  people  agree  that  this  kind  of  cricket 
cackle  is  absurd,  and  that  the  craze  for  records  and 
record-breaking  is  an  unpleasing  feature  of  the  game 
to-day.  But  they  are  often  inclined  to  be  lenient  in  the 
matter.  The  froth,  they  say,  comes  to  the  surface.  "  If 
you  allow  cricket  cackle  about  centuries  and  boundary 
hits  and  so  forth  to  get  on  your  nerves,  you  fall  into 
the  very  error  you  deplore  in  the  cricket-dreaming 
public — lose  all  sense  of  proportion.  Cricket  and  foot- 
ball are  games  which  tend  to  keep  the  manhood  of 
England  at  a  high  physical  standard.  Even  the  watch- 
ing of  them  is  good.  It  gives  hard-worked  classes  a 
holiday  in  the  open  air,  and  keeps  their  minds  intent  on 
a  perfectly  wholesome  subject.  Indeed  it  may  keep 
them  out  of  the  public  house.  Has  not  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himself  said  as  much  ?  "  If  this  were 
putting  the  case  fairly  and  fully,  the  evil  of  the  game 
craze  of  to-day  would  indeed  be  outweighed  many 
times  by  the  good.  There  would  be  no  excuse  for 
allowing  cricket  cackle  to  get  on  the  nerves.  But  of 
course  the  case  is  very  different.  Cricket  is  a  splendid 
game,  and,  down  to  or  we  may  say  up  to  the  true 
sporting  match  on  the  village  green,  almost  every 
phase  of  it  deserves  encouragement.  It  is  good  to 
watch — in  moderation — and  of  course  far  better  to  play. 
But  it  is  not  good  to  give  up  your  soul  to  the  game,  to 
talk  and  think  of  little  else.  This  is  what  men  and 
boys  by  the  thousand  are  doing  to-day.  They  do  not 
play  the  game.  They  have  not  the  chance  to  watch  it 
often.  Perhaps  one  afternoon  in  each  week  the 
cricketer  in  theory  is  a  cricket  watcher  in  practice. 
The  remainder  of  the  week  he  gives  up  to  thinking, 
talking,  reading  cricket.  It  trains  neither  mind  nor 
character.  It  is  an  entire  waste  of  time  and  energy 
which  well  applied  would  make  for  the  good  of  the 
individual  and  the  State. 


THE  CITY. 

rHE  general  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  quite 
naturally  undergone  a  complete  change  following 
the  result  of  the  naval  battle  in  the  Far  East.  The 
somewhat  scrappy  information  which  came  to  hand 
on  Monday  was  amplified  during  the  succeeding 
days,  and  it  is  thought  to  follow  from  victory  that 
any  chance  of  this  country  becoming  embroiled  is 
greatly  minimised,  and  something  like  a  very  audible 
sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  Consol  market  on  the 
full  official  report  of  the  encounter  becoming  known. 
The  most  marked  advance  has  been  of  course  in  all 
Japanese  issues  :  the  4  per  cents  are  nearly  5  points 
higher  on  balance  for  the  week,  the  5  per  cents 
44  points,  the  6  per  cents  2|  points,  and  the  recent 


4!,  per  cent,  loan  shows  an  improvement  of  35  points. 
Of  the  above-named  issues  we  should  be  disposed  to 
recommend  the  4  and  4^  per  cents  as  loans  of  longer 
currency  with  a  better  prospect  of  relative  increase  in 
capital  value,  as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  Japan 
will  make  every  endeavour  to  reduce  the  loans  bearing 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  battle  would  have  been 
more  pronounced  had  the  technical  condition  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  been  in  a  better  state.  As  it 
was,  the  news  came  at  the  close  of  a  nineteen  days' 
account  which  has  witnessed  very  serious  declines  in 
American  railroad  shares  and  mining  stocks,  and  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  a  substantial  amount  of  forced 
liquidation  was  in  progress.  Stories  of  certain  firms 
being  in  difficulties  were  circulated,  and  as  the  opera- 
tions of  those  named  are  usually  of  considerable 
magnitude,  many  would-be  buyers  stood  aside  until 
pay  day  had  been  passed.  However  in  the  result  no 
trouble  was  disclosed,  and  with  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  lead  from  the  principal  outside  finance  houses 
there  should  be  a  much  better  account  ahead.  Although 
there  has  been  a  paucity  of  business  except  in  specialities, 
there  has  been  a  very  fair  amount  of  investment  orders, 
and  the  issue  of  ^500,000  4  per  cent,  stock  at  par  on 
behalf  of  the  municipality  of  Durban  was  a  complete 
success.  The  figures  in  regard  to  the  rateable  value 
of  Durban  are  evidence  of  the  great  progress  made 
at  that  port,  but  although  it  is  as  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  to  urge  moderation  on  the  part  of  these 
colonial  municipalities  in  their  ever-recurring  borrow- 
ing, we  are  satisfied  that  the  remarks  made  in  our  last 
issue  are  fully  justified  as  to  a  prudent  limit  having 
been  reached  in  the  indebtedness  of  certain  towns. 

The  improved  tone  has  been  quietly  felt  in  markets 
which  have  been  quite  neglected  for  some  time  past,  and 
although  the  actual  amount  of  business  transacted  has 
been  small,  a  better  feeling  has  been  shown  in  Home 
rails,  Colonial  rails,  West  Australian  mines  and  even 
West  Africans  have  felt  a  backwash  of  the  cheeriness 
of  the  surrounding  markets.  The  American  railroad 
section  has  not  shown  much  difference  on  balance  for 
the  week  but  as  Tuesday  was  a  holiday  in  New  York 
the  week's  dealings  have  been  rather  interfered  with — 
the  advices  from  Wall  Street  are  to  the  effect  that 
stocks  should  be  sold  in  rallies  although  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  with  confidence  any  opinion  coming  from  the 
other  side  after  the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks 
when  time  after  time  the  cabled  advices  of  the  best 
firms  in  New  York  have  proved  hopelessly  wrong. 

Turning  to  the  other  chief  centre  of  speculation  in 
the  House,  it  is  pleasing  to  record  a  slight— a  very 
slight — improvement  in  South  African  mines,  but  the 
market  is  so  tender  that  it  slips  back  on  any  rumour  of 
selling  from  Paris.  The  outsider  cannot  appreciate  the 
enormous  strain  to  which  this  market  has  been  sub- 
jected during  the  past  few  months.  Many  accounts 
representing  many  tens  of  thousands  of  shares  have 
been  liquidated  and  smaller  fry  by  the»score  have  been 
closed  down.  And  still  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it. 
Either  the  controlling  houses  are  incapable  of  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  the  market  being  already  full  of 
stock  or  their  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  subordinates 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  situation.  The  remedy  lies 
either  in  letting  the  market  go  to  pieces  entirely  when 
it  is  possible  although  by  no  means  certain  that  a  new 
public  would  come  in  on  the  lower  levels,  or  by  common 
action  on  the  part  of  the  houses  to  keep  up  a  steady 
support  for  the  next  six  months — when  one  compares 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs  with  those  exist- 
ing a  few  years  ago  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflec- 
tion that  since  the  death  of  the  former  leaders  the  task 
has  been  too  heavy  for  the  present  set  of  men  who 
are  dominated  apparently  solely  by  their  greed  in 
exacting  every  paltry  profit  from  the  public. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  touched  upon  the  development 
which  is  taking  place  in  Egyptian  company  promoting 
and  we  venture  to  give  a  further  word  of  warning  in 
this  connexion.  There  are  certain  obscure  promoters 
who  appeal  to  the  public  on  the  flimsiest  pretence  as  to 
their  sphere  of  operations  in  Egypt  and  we  under- 
stand that  several  prospectuses  of  this  nature  are 
now  in  circulation  :  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
those  in  whose  hands  these  prospectuses  fall  should 
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make  careful  inquiry  before  parting  with  their  money. 
A  further  phase  of  promoting  also  likely  to  be  much 
heard  of  in  the  near  future  is  that  connected  with 
motor  conveyances- — cabs  more  especially.  The  difli- 
culty  arising  from  lack  of  skilled  drivers  is  in  itself 
much  more  formidable  than  commonly  supposed  par- 
ticularly in  connexion  with  motor-cabs,  but  a  still 
further  and  greater  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  will  not  license  any  motor 
hackney  carriage  plying  for  hire  unless  it  has  a  "  three 
quarter  lock  "  of  the  wheels  and  starts  on  the  "  switch  ". 
The  importance  of  these  two  last-named  essentials  is 
easily  understood  by  watching  a  private  motor  tack  in 
the  roadway  to  effect  a  turning  or  as  so  often  happens  the 
alternative  of  running  round  a  side  street  is  resorted  to — 
imagine  this  sort  of  thing  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  at  present  ScotlandYard  is  not 
satisfied  with  any  type  of  vehicle  yet  presented  although 
there  have  been  statements  made  to  the  contrary.  A 
further  necessity  for  caution  and  inquiry  before  embark- 
ing money  in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  is  the  fact  that 
motors  grow  old  and  out  of  date  like  most  things  and 
a  convenient  method  of  disposing  of  a  surplus  stock  is 
to  sell  it  to  a  company  for  public  use  :  the  pioneers  of 
the  public  motor-cab  will  certainly  lose  money  and  gain 
much  experience  before  success  is  achieved,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  the  ordinary  investor  will  be  spared 
many  failures  if  he  remembers  the  two  essentials  we 
have  indicated  and  satisfies  himself  by  personal  inquiry 
that  Scotland  Yard  has  passed  the  vehicles  finally,  not 
trusting  to  any  general  statement  made  in  a  pro- 
spectus. 

Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins  and  Co.  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  abandoned  their  attitude  of  secrecy  in 
regard  to  their  accounts.  The  announcement  is  made 
that  in  future  copies  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
will  be  sent  to  each  debenture-holder  and  preference 
shareholder.  We  have  given  considerable  space  from 
time  to  time  in  this  column  in  an  endeavour  to  convince 
the  brewing  companies  that  their  policy  was  a  mistake 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  change  in  that  of  one  of 
the  leading  companies.  It  may  now  be  supposed  that 
we  shall  have  concessions  on  similar  lines  from  several 
other  companies. 


INSURANCE. 

PROFITS  ON  LAPSES  AND  SURRENDERS. 

WE  explained  last  week  that,  while  individuals  who 
lapse  or  surrender  their  policies  within  five  years 
of  taking  them  apparently  incur  a  considerable  loss, 
insurance  companies  do  not  make  a  profit.  It  seemed 
advisable  to  give  this  proof  because  the  "Standard" 
printed  a  column  of  misconceptions  about  Life  insur- 
ance, principally  based  upon  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  funds  of  Life  offices  are  illegitimately  accumu- 
lated from  a  non-existent  source  and  are  to  a  great 
extent  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  security. 

Having  shown  that  Life  offices  make  no  profit  out  of 
surrenders  in  five  years  it  remains  to  show  that  they 
make  little  or  no  profit  from  the  surrender  of  policies  of 
longer  duration.  We  have  frequently  explained  that 
while  some  companies  give  surrender  values  of  a 
liberal  nature,  other  offices  give  quite  inadequate 
amounts  for  policies  which  are  surrendered.  We  have 
tried  to  persuade  policy-holders  who  have  effected  their 
policies  with  companies  which  pay  too  little  on  surrender 
to  sell  their  policies  by  auction  instead  of  selling  them 
to  the  insurance  company  which  issued  them.  The 
difference  between  the  surrender  value  paid  by  the 
company  and  the  price  to  be  obtained  by  auction  is  in 
many  cases  considerable. 

A  policy  in  a  sound  Life  office  that  has  been  in  force 
for  some  years  is  readily  saleable  at  a  price  which  will 
only  yield  the  purchaser  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  : 
this  fact  by  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
insurance  companies  cannot  possibly  make  a  large 
profit  out  of  the  surrender  of  policies  which  have  been 
in  force  for  some  years  since  the  majority  of  people 
would  soon  learn  that  they  could  sell  their  policies  for 
more  than  the  insurance  companies  would  give  for 
surrender,  and  that  consequently  the  policies  would  not 
be  surrendered  but  would  be  sold  and  kept  in  force  by 


the  purchaser.  If  the  companies  could  make  the 
gigantic  profits  which  the  '*  Standard"  asserts  that 
they  do,  an  extremely  lucrative  trade  would  at  once 
spring  up  and  deprive  the  companies  of  the  enormous 
profits  which  they  arc  said  to  make. 

The  matter  may,  however,  be  looked  at  in  another 
way,  and  we  may  consider  what  it  costs  the  policy- 
holder for  the  insurance  protection  which  he  has  enjoyed 
during  the  period  the  policy  has  been  in  force.  We  may 
illustrate  the  point  by  taking  the  figures  of  a  policy 
effected  in  the  Atlas  at  age  thirty.  The  premium  pay- 
able throughout  life  for  a  policy  of  ,£1,000  with  profits 
is  £24  12s.  6d.  The  actual  cost  of  insurance  protection, 
assuming  deaths  to  occur  in  accordance  with  the  healthy 
males  mortality  table,  and  interest  to  be  earned  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  jQS  10s.  a  year  for  a 
ten-year  term,  j£c)  for  a  fifteen-year  term,  £9  153-.  for 
a  twenty-year  term,  and  so  on,  increasing  for  the  period 
during  which  the  policy  has  been  in  force.  This  is  the 
actual  net  cost,  without  making  any  addition  for  expenses, 
of  undertaking  to  pay  the  policy-holder  the  sum  assured 
if  he  dies  within  the  term.  We  are  quite  understating  the 
commercial  value  of  this  insurance  protection  for  a  period 
of  years  varying  from  five  to  thirty,  by  putting  it  at£  10 
a  year  for  a  policy  of  ^i,ooo.  Taking  the  actual 
figures  of  the  Atlas  from  their  last  valuation  returns 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that, 
excluding  interest,  the  insurance  protection  which  at  a 
low  estimate  is  worth  £10  a  year  has  cost  £11  12s.  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  £g  2S.  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
£4  iSs.  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  145.  per  annum 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the 
policy-holder  has  had  his  insurance  protection  at  an 
extremely  low  cost.  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by 
considering  that  a  policy-holder  receives  on  surrender 
at  the  end  of  five  years  53  per  cent,  of  all  the  premiums 
paid  ;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  63  per  cent,  of  all  the 
premiums  paid  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  80  percent., 
and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  97  per  cent. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  point  out  that  an 
insurance  company  cannot  undertake  to  pay  a  man 
£1,000  if  he  dies  within  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
unless  he  pays  something  for  the  guarantee  ;  but  we 
can  only  account  for  the  extraordinary  statements  of 
the  "  Standard  "  by  supposing  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  has  forgotten  this  elementary  fact.  Companies 
which  give  inadequate  surrender  values,  of  which  the 
Commercial  Union  is  a  prominent  example,  charge  the 
policy-holder  unduly  much  for  this  temporary  insurance 
protection.  Their  average  charge  to  policy-holders  for 
temporary  insurance  of  £1,000,  underestimated  at  £10 
a  year,  is  £12  i6j.  6d.  per  annum:  but  then  a  policy- 
holder in  the  Commercial  Union  would  be  very  foolish 
to  sell  his  policy  to  the  company  as  he  could  obtain 
more  for  it  by  public  auction. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  main  contentions  of  the 
"  Standard  ",  that  enormous  profits  are  made  by  Life 
offices  out  of  surrenders,  that  superfluous  reserves  are 
thus  created,  that  these  funds  are  invested  at  a  re- 
latively unremunerative  rate  of  interest,  and  that  the 
most  disastrous  results  to  the  community  are  the  con- 
sequence of  these  iniquitous  proceedings  is  (may  we 
say  it  without  impoliteness  ?)  unmitigated  nonsense. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  justification  for  such  a  state- 
ment, and  since  it  is  conceivable  that  some  readers  of 
the  "Standard"  may  have  believed  the  statements 
which  were  made  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  article 
was  published. 


AN  AUDACIOUS  THEFT. 

MERE  accident  has  just  placed  in  our  hands  the 
May  number  of  the  "  Novel  Magazine  ",  a  maga- 
zine now  only  in  its  second  number,  which  is  described 
on  the  front  cover  as  "The  astonishingly  successful 
New  Magazine  "  and  is  issued  by  C.  Arthur  Pearson  Ltd. 
The  contents  consist  entirely  of  stories,  nearly  all  short. 
They  include  among  them  what  are  described  as 
"  Masterpieces  of  Foreign  Fiction"  being  translations 
from  the  works  of  well-known  foreign  novelists.  The 
May  number  contains  two  of  these  translations,  one  from 
the  works  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  the  other  from 
those  of  a  Japanese  novelist.  The  latter  is  entitled 
"The  Sword  of  the  Samurai".    It  is  "translated  by 
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A.  E.  Read  ",  and  its  editorial  heading  describes  it 
as  follows  : — "  This  is  a  genuine  Japanese  story  by 
Enetio,  a  living  writer,  and  is  translated  from  the 
original  Japanese.  It  was  written  in  the  vernacular 
and  has  been  translated  accordingly.  The  spirit  of  the 
original  has  been  faithfully  kept  and  the  translation 
has  not  been  altered  or  toned  down  in  any  way.  The 
story  is  typical  of  the  tales  found  in  native  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  present  day.  A  Japanese  gentle- 
man, who  is  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  has  read 
it  in  manuscript  and  expresses  himself  charmed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  retained  the 
quaint  charm  and  style  of  Japanese  literature." 

Having  some  knowledge  of  Japanese  literature,  and 
taking  some  interest  in  any  endeavour  to  make  it 
known  to  English  readers,  even  of  the  not  very  pro- 
foundly thinking  class  to  which  readers  of  the  "  Novel 
Magazine  "  no  doubt  mainly  belong,  it  scarcely  required 
the  laudatory  heading  which  we  have  quoted  to  induce 
us  to  glance  rapidly  through  the  story  as  told  by  the 
translator.  Proficients  in  the  Japanese  language  in 
England  are  few  and  far  between,  and  we  had  not 
hitherto  heard  the  name  of  A.  E.  Read  as  such.  We 
were  also  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  name  of  the 
Japanese  author,  Enetio  not  only  being  unknown  to 
us  but  being  unrecognisable  even  as  a  Japanese  word. 
We  had,  however,  not  read  very  far,  when  we  were 
able  to  identify  "  The  Sword  of  the  Samurai" — which 
professes  to  be  the  translation  of  the  complete  original — 
with  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  well-known  Japanese 
story  of  a  vendetta  called  the  Botan  Doro,  or 
the  peony  lantern,  the  author  of  which  is  Encho,  one 
of  the  best-known  of  the  Hanashi  Ka,  or  professional 
story-tellers  of  Tokio,  many  of  whose  stories,  originally 
told  verbally  in  the  manner  that  is  the  delight  and  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  entertainment  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Tokio,  are  so  excellent  that  they  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  (Encho  himself  is  blind)  and  pub- 
lished as  novels.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Botan 
Doro,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  products 
of  Encho's  fertile  brain.  The  translation  in  the  "  Novel 
Magazine"  extends  through  seven  columns,  and  before 
we  had  read  half  of  them  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us 
that  the  translation  was  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  original, 
and  we  subsequently  found,  after  very  little  search, 
that  A.  E.  Read's  entire  work  is  practically  a  verbatim 
copy  of  a  translation  made  by  Professor  Chamberlain, 
published  in  his  well-known  "  Handbook  of  Colloquial 
Japanese  ",  the  third  edition  of  which  was  issued  in 
London  so  long  ago  as  1898. 

We  have  carefully  compared  the  two  versions  and 
can  positively  declare  that  throughout  the  seven 
columns  of  the  "  Novel  Magazine  "  there  are  not  to  be 
found  two  score  of  even  the  most  insignificant  verbal 
alterations  of  Professor  Chamberlain's  version.  It  is 
true  that  the  new  translator  shows  his  knowledge  of 
Japan  by  substituting  for  Professor  Chamberlain's 
"  dollars  "  the  name  of  the  extinct  Japanese  equivalent 
"Riyo",  but  Professor  Chamberlain's  Yedo,  the  old 
name  of  the  capital  of  Japan,  is  also  altered  into 
Yeddo,  a  spelling  common  enough  in  school  geogra- 
phies in  the  early  days  of  our  intercourse  with  Japan, 
but  which  would  be  used  by  no  one  at  the  present  day 
with  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language.  The  remaining  discrepancies  in 
the  two  versions  are  the  merest  verbal  changes,  such 
as  "dowdy"  for  "shabby",  "made"  for  "  offered  ", 
"that  one"  for  "  he  ",  "meaning"  for  "intending", 
but  with  such  insignificant  exceptions  Professor 
Chamberlain's  idiomatic  renderings  of  the  original  are 
throughout  repeated  verbatim  by  A.  E.  Read.  To 
show  how  thoroughly  two  entirely  independent  trans- 
lators have  succeeded  in  arriving  at  precisely  similar 
idiomatic  renderings  of  the  same  passages — a  very  rare 
achievement  indeed  of  translators  even  in  one  passage 
— we  subjoin  a  few  strictly  literal  translations  of 
extracts  taken  at  random  from  the  original,  side  by 
side  with  the  free  or  idiomatic  renderings  given  by  both 
A.  E.  Read  and  Professor  Chamberlain  : — 


"The  proper  thing  is  to 
crouch  near  his  master." 

"  It  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
take of  that  kind." 


"  As  one  man  said." 

"The  whispering  voices 
fluttered  into  the  ears  of  the 
young  samurai." 

"  The  drunkard  reviled  him, 
saying,  '  Talkative*!— to  look 
at,  a  splendid  samurai,  a  great 
retainer  of  the  shogun  or 
belonging  to  some  clan,  I 
should  not  wonder '  ". 


"The  proper  thing  is  to  keep- 
himself  in  the  background  near 
his  master." 

"  That  is  more  or  less  what 
the  misunderstanding  sprang 
from." 

"  One  man  delivered  himself 
of  the  information." 

"  The  buzz  of  these  whis- 
pered insinuations  found  its- 
way  to  the  young  samurai's 
ears." 

"  '  You  wordy  idiot ',  laughed 
the  other.  '  To  look  at  you, 
you  are  a  mighty  fine  gentle- 
man, of  whom  one  might  sup- 
pose he  was  either  one  of  the 
shogun's  great  vassals  or  else 
belonged  to  one  of  the 
clans ' ". 


These  instances  are  typical  of  the  whole.  Almost 
every  line  in  the  "Novel  Magazine"  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  effect,  though  we  must  at  the  same  time  do 
A.  E.  Read  the  justice  to  note  that  in  one  instance  he 
has  correctly  altered  the  word  "father",  where  it  was 
inserted  by  Professor  Chamberlain,  to  Daimio  or  feudal 
lord. 

That  admission,  however,  does  not  save  the  whole  of 
A.  E.  Read's  contribution  to  the  "Novel  Magazine" 
from  being  an  unblushing  plagiarism  induced  perhaps 
by  the  confident  belief  that  such  a  magazine  was  never 
likely  to  come  under  the  eyes  of  Professor  Chamberlain, 
who  is  now  in  Tokio.  The  Japanese  gentleman,  the 
accomplished  English  scholar,  may  well  have  been 
"charmed  with  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has 
retained  the  quaint  charm  and  style  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture ",  for  Professor  Chamberlain  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  accomplished,  perhaps  the  most,  of  living  Japanese 
scholars,  but  he  is  also  a  graceful  writer  of  English. 
No  European  has  done  more  valuable  work  as  an  oriental 
philologist  or  more  to  make  us  acquainted  with  all  that 
is  best  in  Japanese  literature.  We  should  be  wanting 
in  the  regard  that  is  due  to  him — the  more  due  in  that 
he  is  not  on  the  spot  to  guard  his  own  interests — did 
we  fail  to  expose  and  condemn  the  appropriation  of  his 
work,  without  one  single  word  of  acknowledgment, 
even  when  it  is  only  in  the  columns  of  such  a  pub- 
lication as  the  "  Novel  Magazine  ".  This  incident  may- 
serve  also  as  a  much-needed  lesson  to  editors  in 
general  to  seek  the  assistance  of  recognised  experts-, 
whenever  they  desire  contributions  on  Japanese  sub- 
jects, rather  than  that  of  persons  whose  sole  qualifica- 
tion is  their  unscrupulous  effrontery. 


Literal  Translation. 

"  '  You  cut  well '  (with  your 
sword),  said  the  father." 


Rendering  by  Prof.  Cha?ubcrlain 
and  in  "  Novel  Magazine  ". 

"The  latter  praised  him  for 
his  manly  deed." 


LATEST  DISCOVERIES  AT  SUSA.*— III. 

MDE  MORGAN,  Father  Scheil  and  M.  Lampre 
•  having  been  detained  in  Paris  last  winter  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  new  Elamite  room  at  the  Louvre — 
to  be  opened  in  a  few  days — and  by  the  preparation  of 
the  three  next  volumes  of  the  "  M^moires  de  la 
Delegation  en  Perse  ",t  the  campaign  of  1904-1905  has 
been  conducted  at  Susa  by  MM.  J.  E.  Gautier  and  R. 
de  Mecquenem,  both  members  of  the  "Delegation". 
This  last  campaign  has  not  been  less  successful  than 
the  earlier  ones,  and  the  excavations  have  again  brought 
to  light  many  monuments  of  the  highest  historical  and 
artistic  importance.  They  belong  for  the  greater  part 
to  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Kish,  of  Agade  and  of  Ur 
— and  their  vassals  of  Lower  Chaldaea  and  Elam — long 
before  Babylon  entered  into  the  field,  and  are  witnesses 
of  that  brilliant  civilisation  which  appears  to  have  been 
flourishing  in  Mesopotamia  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C. 
and  of  which  Naram-sin's  glorious  relief  gives  us,  from 
an  esthetic  point  of  view,  the  most  conspicuous  illus- 
tration. Little  however  has  been  added  this  time  to 
our  knowledge  of  Elamite  art  proper,  nearly  all  the 
larger  monuments  being  once  more  trophies  of  war 

*  See  Saturday  Review,  15  October  and  19  November,  1904. 
f  Tome  VI.,  Textes  elamites-semitiques,  par  V.  Scheil,  3"  Series, 
Tome  VII.,  VIII.  Etudes  archeologues. 
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•carried  home  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.  by  King  Shutruk  Nahhunte  ;  and  the  smaller 
ones,  with  one  exception,  exhibit  no  special  charac- 
teristics assigning  them  to  any  determined  place  in 
Mesopotamia  by  preference  to  others. 

A  large  fragment  of  a  life-size  statue  in  diorite  heads 
the  list  chronologically.  The  Anzanite  inscription  which 
Shutruk-Nahhunte  wrote  on  it  when  he  placed  it  at 
Shushan  among  the  other  monuments  carried  by  him 
from  Sipara  and  Akkad  is  interpreted  as  follows 
by  Father  Scheil  :  "I  Shutruk  Nahhunte,  son  of 
Hallutus  in  Shushinak,  beloved  scion  of  In-Shushinak, 
king  of  Anzan  and  Shushan,  illustrious  prince,  chief  of 
Hapirti,  king  of  Hapirti,  by  my  god  In-Shushinak's 
order  :  Akkattum  I  took,  the  stela'  *  of  Manishtusu  1 
found  and  removed,  and  to  the  land  of  Hapirti  I  carried 
and  to  In-Shusinak  my  god  I  devoted."  t 

King  Manishtusu, t  of  Kish,  is  chiefly  known  through 
the  all-important  inscription  engraved  on  a  huge 
diorite  obelisk  (also  one  of  Shutruk  Nahhunte's 
war  trophies),  unearthed  during  the  earlier  excavations, 
and  published  by  Father  Scheil  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Textes  elamites-semitiques  "  (vol.  ii.  of  the 
"  Memoires  "),  pp.  1  to  52.  This  inscription  describes 
circumstantially  the  purchase  by  the  king  of  Kish  of 
■enormous  plots  of  land  in  the  country  of  Agade\  under 
customs  and  laws  which  must  have  been  very  much 
akin  to  those  codified  two  thousand  years  later  by 
king  Hammurabi.  Father  Scheil  places  the  reign  of 
Manishtusu  towards  4,000  b.c.  :  his  likeness  is  thus 
the  earliest  specimen  of  large  statuary  yet  discovered 
In  Mesopotamia,  being  nearly  1,500  years  older  than 
the  statues  of  Gudea  found  at  Tel-Loh.  Unfortunately, 
the  lower  part  alone,  from  the  waist  downwards,  and 
without  the  feet,  has  been  recovered,  showing  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  bell-shape  skirt  formed  by  a  piece  of  light 
fabric  terminated  on  the  right  side  by  a  fringe  of 
tassels,  and  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  thick  rolled-up 
scarf  one  end  of  which  hangs  back  behind.  The  treat- 
ment is  very  simple,  but  full  of  life  and  truth,  and 
marks  an  early  stage  of  that  wonderfully  naturalistic 
art  to  which  we  owe  Naram-sin's  stela,  and,  much  later, 
queen  Napir  asu's  bronze  statue. 

Nearly  to  the  same  period,  but  to  a  very  different  and 
ruder  art,  belongs  a  21^  inches  high  fragment  of  what 
must  have  been  a  large  diorite  stela  with  reliefs  on  all 
sides,  closely  akin  in  style  and  decoration  to  King 
Eannadu  of  Sirpourla's  celebrated  stela  from  Tel-Loh, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  stele  des  vautours  ",  also  at 
the  Louvre.  In  fact,  this  fragment  reproduces  in  all 
its  details,  and  on  the  same  scale,  that  portion  of  the 
"  stele  des  vautours  "  showing  a  sort  of  trellised  coop 
in  which  naked  prisoners  are  struggling  like  fish  caught 
in  a  net,  thus  realising  in  sculpture,  as  Mr.  Heuzey 
remarks  in  his  admirable  "  Catalogue  des  Antiquites 
Chaldeennes  "  of  the  Louvre,  "la  tragique  metaphore 
du  filet  et  des  poissons,  dont,  plus  tard,  le  prophete 
Habacuc  se  servira  encore  a  propos  des  conquerants 
chald^ens."  The  Susa  fragment  bears  only  a  few 
cuneiform  signs,  being  the  end  of  a  formula  of  impre- 
cation :  some  more  pieces  from  the  same  monument 
have  been  unearthed  but  are  still  on  the  spot,  waiting  to 
be  shipped. 

The  palm  of  last  winter's  work  belongs  however  to 
some  of  the  smaller  monuments,  among  which  there  is 
a  gem — perhaps,  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view, 
the  gem  of  all  that  has  been  found  as  yet  at  Susa 
or  in  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  :  it  is  "a  bowl  of 
greyish-black  volcanic  stone,  a  little  over  7  inches  in 
diameter,  by  3^  inches  in  height,  adorned  outside  with 
the  most  exquisite  reliefs  I  have  ever  seen.  Four 
"sacred  trees" — in  this  case  undoubtedly  stylicised 
cedars,  as  shown  by  the  cones  they  bear — spring 
from  small  mounds  resting  on  a  double  row  of  the 
same  conical  stones  which  form  the  mounds  them- 
selves, and  divide  the  body  of  the  vase  into  four 
symmetrical  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  figured 

*  The  word  zu'mutu,  here  translated  "stela",  is  used  by  the 
Anzanite  scribe  for  any  engraved,  carved  or  sculptured  stone,  let  it  be 
an  inscribed  obelisk,  a  relief,  or  a  statue. 

t  This  inscription  reproduces  nearly  word  for  word,  "mutatis 
mutandis",  the  one  Shutruk  Nahhunte  caused  to  be  written  on 
Naram-sin's  stela  in  similar  circumstances. 

\  The  name  was  read  formerly  Manishtu  irba. 


a  huge  reclining  aurochs-bull,  looking  as  if  he  was 
browsing  on  the  sacred  tree  ;  the  bulls  are  all  of  one 
pattern,  like  the  trees  and  the  mounds  :  their  manes 
and  hair  are  divided  all  over  their  heads,  necks,  and 
backs  into  delicate  conventional  curls,  whilst  the  hair  at 
the  end  of  their  tails  is  beautifully  plaited  ;  they  have  long 
undulated  beards,  curled  at  the  end,  thus  looking  the 
exact  prototype  of  the  human-headed  Chalda;an  bulls 
of  a  later  period,  of  which  the  Louvre  possesses  two 
beautiful  specimens.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  muscles 
are  engraved,  in  the  same  way  as  the  eight-leaved 
flower-shaped  ornament  under  the  foot  of  the  vase. 
I  cannot  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  beauty, 
the  delicacy  and  the  style  of  the  reliefs,  which  equal 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Oriental,  Egyptian  and  even 
Greek  art  ;  in  fact,  the  workmanship  could  compare 
advantageously  with  that  of  the  finest  Greek  or  Greco- 
Roman  cameos  known.  The  bowl  belongs  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C. 

Of  scarcely  less  interest,  but  this  time  mainly  from 
an  archaeological  point  of  view,  is  a  vessel  of  dark- 
green  steato-schist,  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  oil  and  vinegar  double  cruet-stand,  without  a 
handle :  both  portions  are  finely  carved  outside,  but 
whilst  the  ornamentation  of  one  of  them  consists 
merely  in  an  imitation  of  tessellated  basket-work,  we 
have  on  the  other  a  unique  complete  representation  § 
of  a  Mesopotamian  private  dwelling-house  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C. — this  being  in 
all  probability  the  time  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 
The  house  has  a  thatched  front,  terminating  at 
the  top  by  a  flat  diagonally  checked  gable,  inter- 
sected by  triglyphs,  with  a  door  and  two  win- 
dows ;  the  door  and  the  windows  differ  only  in 
size,  and  are  of  the  same  pattern,  nearly  square,  with 
the  upper  part  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bow  with 
string  turned  upwards.  The  door  is  repeated  three 
times,  so  that  whichever  way  one  turns  the  vessel,  a 
door  always  appears  between  two  windows.  Here 
again,  the  workmanship  is  most  remarkable. 

The  winter's  campaign  has  also  brought  to  light  some 
of  the  most  important  small  bronzes  yet  recovered  at 
Susa  ;  among  them  two  statuettes  belonging  to  the 
same  period  as  the  monuments  I  have  just  described, 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.,  stand 
prominent.  They  both  represent  divinities  and  are  of 
very  similar  workmanship.  One  is  a  standing  figure 
6J  inches  high,  which  formed  perhaps  the  upper  part 
of  a  "  foundation  "  or  "  magic  "  nail,  as  a  fragment 
of  shaft  is  still  to  be  seen  under  the  feet  ;  the  god 
is  draped  in  a  long  cloak  of  that  peculiar  fabric  with 
long  undulated  locks  disposed  in  several  rows  or 
flounces,  which  the  Greeks  called  (.-auydo/c,  and  which 
we  still  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  and  in  Aris- 
tophanes. The  right  shoulder  and  arm  are  left  bare, 
the  garment  being  draped  round  the  left  arm  and 
coming  down  as  far  as  the  ankles,  thus  showing 
the  feet.  The  figure  wears  a  pointed  cap  with  two 
horns  encircling  the  brow,  and  has  moustaches  and  a 
very  long  uncurled  beard,  which  falls  straight  on  the 
breast.  The  left  hand  and  wrist  are  covered  by  a  thin 
leaf  of  beaten  gold,  which  extended  perhaps  originally 
to  the  whole  figure,  as  seen  in  some  Syrian  bronzes  of 
much  later  date. 

The  second  early  bronze  statuette  represents  a  god 
sitting  on  what  seems  to  have  been  a  chariot  ||  ;  he  is 
clad  entirely  in  a  garment  of  the  same  fabric  as  the 
other  one,  but  his  headgear  is  quite  different,  and  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  diadem  on  which  rests  a  coiled  serpent 
with  erected  head.  He  holds  between  his  left  arm  and 
his  breast  an  ear  of  corn.  The  chariot  is  unfortunately 
incomplete,  and  has  lost  its  wheels  ;  the  figure  is  arti- 
culated, and  moves  on  its  seat  forwards  and  backwards. 
On  the  front  part  of  the  chariot  are  two  large  inverted 
cones,  the  significance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 

Fourteen  more  "  foundation  nails  "  of  King  Dunghi 
of  Ur  (second  quarter  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.) 
have  been  found.    They  are  all  exact  repetitions  of 


§  A  fragment  of  a  vase,  also  in  steato-schist,  with  a  somewhat 
similar,  but  very  incomplete  representation,  has  been  found  at  Tel- 
Loh  in  1903  by  Captain  Cros,  and  published  by  M.  Heuzey  in  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Revue  dAssyriologie,"  p.  65. 

||  Total  height  a  little  over  6  inches. 
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those  I  have  described  in  my  second  article  on  the 
Susa  discoveries,*  and  bear  the  same  inscription. 

The  next  among  the  more  important  small  bronzes 
unearthed  by  MM.  Gautier  and  de  Mecquenem  is  the 
only  strictly  Elamite  monument  recovered  this  time, 
and  brings  us  down  to  king  Shilhak  In-Shushinak  of 
Shushan,  and  the  eleventh  century  B.C.  It  is  a  thick 
rectangular  slab+  of  bronze,  carrying  two  naked  male 
figures  t  facing  each  other  in  a  crouching  attitude,  in 
the  middle  of  what  appears  to  be  the  representation  of  a 
sacred  enclosure.  One  of  the  figures  holds  between 
his  hands  some  object,  very  difficult  to  define,  which  he 
seems  to  be  presenting  to  the  other  party,  who  extends 
both  hands  to  receive  it.  At  one  end  of  the  slab  there 
is  a  huge  temple  with  an  altar  in  front  of  it,  and  a  row 
of  hemispherical  objects  on  both  sides  ;  a  smaller  temple 
is  seen  at  the  other  end,  besides  a  very  large  barrel- 
shaped  vat,  a  group  of  trees,  three  stelae  of  different 
shapes,  and  various  fabrics  which  look  like  receptacles 
for  water.  An  inscription  on  the  margin — not  com- 
pletely deciphered  yet — calls  the  object  itself  a  "  zid  ",  § 
and  gives  Shilhak  In-Shushinak  as  its  author.  This 
is  again  an  absolutely  unique  monument,  at  least 
as  far  as  Mesopotamian  art  is  concerned  :  representa- 
tions of  scenes  of  private  life,  carved  in  wood,  are  not 
infrequently  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Egypt  such  representations  answer  a  definite 
and  very  well  known  ritual  purpose  :  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  funeral  furniture,  they  are  intended  to  bestow  on 
the  "  ka  "  or  shadow  of  the  deceased  the  blessing  of 
enjoying  in  after  life  the  objects  and  scenery  thus 
figured, — whilst  in  the  present  case  it  is  to  a  deity, 
and  not  to  the  departed  that  the  offering  must  have 
been  made. 

The  few  objects  I  have  thus  shortly  described  con- 
stitute of  course  only  a  small  portion  of  the  new  trea- 
sures brought  home  this  spring,  from  which  I  have 
had  to  make  a  strictly  limited  choice.  The  whole 
will  be  exhibited  shortly  to  the  public  in  the  room  which 
has  been  specially  devoted  at  the  Louvre  to  the  De 
Morgan  mission.  The  opening  of  this  room  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  an  idee  d'ensemble  of  the  excavations  of  the 
last  eight  years,  and  to  synthetise  the  results  to  art 
and  history  of  what  may  with  justice  be  called  the 
most  important  and  the  most  successful  archaeological 
exploration  ever  undertaken. 

A.  VAN  Branteghem. 


MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 

I. — The  Scottish  Orchestra. 

TN  the  issue  of  this  paper  for  18  March  appeared  a 
letter  called  "Music  in  Scotland — a  Crisis"  and 
signed  "  Lionel  ".  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  that  letter 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  know.  Frankly,  its  real  drift  was 
not  apparent  to  me  until  I  went  to  Scotland,  but  before 
I  had  been  in  Glasgow  twelve  hours  the  secret  became 
perfectly  clear,  and  now  I  know  quite  well  the  inward 
meaning  of  the  agitation  against  Mr.  Cowen  and  the 
significance  of  the  "  crisis  "  and  the  threat  that  it  will 
be  renewed  next  season.  As  my  readers  may  not 
recall  "  Lionel's  "  letter  let  me  quote  its  most  important 
points. 

(1)  "'Music  in  Scotland'  may  be  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  this  letter  as  '  Music  in  Glasgow'. 

(2)  .  .  .  Glasgow  has  sampled,  always  with  ultimate 
dissatisfaction.  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Julius  Tausch,  Wilhelm  Bruch,  Willem  Kes, 
and  now  .  .  .  Dr.  Frederic  Cowen.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  attacks,  which  have  been  made  through 
the  correspondence  columns  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper 
on  Dr.  Cowen  in  his  double  capacity  of  programme 
arranger  and  conductor,  are  due  to  the  inevitable 
comparisons  which  the  public  has  had  opportunities  of 

*  See  S/vturimv  REVIEW,  19  November,  1904,  p.  639. 

t  IQJ-  by  14  inches. 

X  Perhaps  eunuch  priests. 

§  We  find  a  copper  "  zid "  enumerated  among  the  offerings  made 
by  the  patesi  Gudea  in  the  temple  newly  erected  by  him  to  his  god 
Nin-gir-su.  (See  "  Les  cyiindres  de  Goudea,"  p.  89,  line  15,  par 
Fr.  Thureau-Dangin.    Paris:  Lerou<.  1905.) 


making  during  this  and  the  previous  season  between 
his  performances  and  those  of  Richard  Strauss,  Henry 
J.  Wood,  Edouard  Colonne,  Fritz  Steinbach  and  Georg 
Henschel.     These  eminent  masters  of  the  orchestra, 
I  &c."  [I  respectfully  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this 
I  last  phrase  and  at  least  one  of  the  men  to  whom  it  is 
:  applied.] 

(4)  ".  .  .  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
reproving  in  very  distinct  terms  the  critics  who  desire, 
as  subscribers  to  these  concerts,  to  have  Dr.  Cowen 
replaced  by  a  conductor  of  first-rate  excellence.  .  .  . 

(5)  "  And  finally  comes  the  question  :  Where  is  the 
ideal  conductor  to  be  sought  for  ?  " 

I  will  give  some  sort  of  answer  to  this  question  : 
Certainly  not  at  Aviemore.  In  giving  these  quotations 
I  do  not  think  I  have  misrepresented  "  Lionel  ",  though 
to  save  space  I  have  omitted  the  menace  that  if  Mr. 
Cowen  remains  in  office  next  season  the  crisis  will 
become  as  bad  as  ever.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  "Lionel"  is  helping  a 
set  of  very  cowardly  intriguers  to  oust  Mr.  Cowen 
from  his  post  and  the  wording  of  his  letters  makes  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  artistic  questions  have  much  or 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  they  have,  both 
"  Lionel "  and  the  intriguers  deliberately  efface  them- 
selves as  competent  judges  of  what  is  a  good  per- 
formance. 

The  Scottish  orchestra  is  a  limited  liability  company 
which  can  be,  if  it  is  not,  run  for  profit.  It  has  its 
headquarters  in  Glasgow,  not  because  that  city  is  more 
musical  than  other  places  in  Scotland  but  because  it 
is  convenient  as  a  business  centre  and  can  easily  be 
reached  by  a  band  largely  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
England.  The  company  engages  a  conductor  and 
bandsmen  at  various  salaries  ;  the  whole  band  gives 
two  concerts  a  week  in  Glasgow,  one  every  week  in 
Edinburgh  and  others  in  different  towns  as  may  be 
arranged.  The  season  begins  in  the  autumn  and  ends 
in  the  spring.  Glasgow  has  only  one  advantage  over 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  has  its  Monday  night  concert, 
Glasgow  its  Tuesday  night  classical  concert  and  in  ad- 
dition a  Saturday  night  popular  concert.  As  "  Lionel  " 
says,  various  conductors  have  been  tried.  For  many 
long  years  Sir  Augustus  Manns  Jwas  good  enough  for 
London — he  would  be  good  enough  now  but  for  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  and.  the  facility  with 
which  one  reaches  Queen's  Hall  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  to  the  Crystal  Palace — but  he  was  not  good 
enough  for  Glasgow.  ■  Glasgow  treated  him,  in  my 
opinion,  very  shabbily  ;  but  the  quarrel  is  an  old  one 
and  does  not  concern  us  here.  After  the  other  experi- 
ments mentioned  Mr.  Cowen  was  appointed. 

No  one  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  call  Mr. 
Cowen  a  great  conductor.  But  he  is  certainly  an 
efficient  conductor  ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
Glasgow,  he  is  a  fine  and  effective  trainer  of  orchestras 
The  Scottish  orchestra  had  lapsed  into  slovenly  habits  ; 
under  the  rule  of  visiting  foreign  conductors  all  disci- 
pline had  been  lost  ;  the  band  never  knew  what  would 
be  expected  of  it,  each  conductor  insisting  on  his  par- 
ticular tastes  and  fancies  being  respected  ;  and  iro  the 
end  the  ensemble  had  become  wretched  and  no  con- 
ductor could  draw  out  the  effects  he  wanted.  A  band 
which  cannot  play  together  is  a  useless  instrument. 
Mr.  Cowen  has  changed  all  that.  If  Strauss,  Wood 
and  Colonne  have  achieved  performances  surpassing 
Mr.  Cowen's,  it  is  because  of  Mr.  Covven's  labours. 
This  heterogeneous  mass  of  players  of  all  nationalities 
gathered  together  for  a  few  months  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  has  become  practically  a  permanent 
orchestra  as  good  as  any  to  be  heard  in  London. 
Colonne,  an  inferior  conductor,  Strauss,  a  middling 
conductor,  and  Wood,  a  great  conductor,  can  each 
without  trouble  get  from  the  renovated  and  rejuvenated 
instrument  precisely  the  effects  they  want. 

The  artistic  excellence  of  the  concerts  has  thus 
immensely  increased,  and  with  that  improvement  has 
come  an  improvement  in  their  financial  condition.  The 
Tuesday  concerts  have  for  the  first  time  been  made  to 
pay.  All  this  "Lionel"  admits  is  due  "in  a  large 
measure"  to  Mr.  Cowen.  There  is  no  "large 
measure  "  to  be  spoken  of  at  all  :  all  the  improvements 
are  due  entinely  to  Mr.  Cowen  and  to  no  one  but  him 
As  for  the  artistic  value  of  the  concerts  conducted  by 
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Mr.  Cowen  himself  one  could  only  speak  after  hearing- 
several  of  them,  a  thing1  I  am  of  course  unable  to  do  ; 
but  many  musicians  in  whose  judgment  1  have  more 
confidence  than  in  that  of  any  of  Mr.  Cow-en's  fault- 
finders told  me  last  week  that  if  his  performances  were 
not  of  the  very  first  quality  they  were  at  any  rate  inte- 
resting, musician  ly  and  spirited — equal,  in  fact,  to  those 
of  any  other  conductor  save  Mr.  Wood. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
The  Tuesday  night  programmes  have  been  severely 
attacked  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason.  By 
these  programmes  Mr.  Cowen  has  contrived  to  alienate 
many  Scotch  musicians  who  might  be  his  most  stalwart 
supporters.  He  himself  is  amply  represented  ;  the 
stock  German  and  Russian  composers  are  represented  ; 
some  unknown  or  mediocre  foreigners  are  there,  and  of 
course  the  wave  of  the  Elgar  boom  has  crossed  the 
Cheviots  and  the  Tweed.  But  here  is  a  Scottish 
orchestra,  employed  and  paid  by  Scotchmen,  playing 
to  Scotch  audiences — and  scarcely  a  Scotch  composer's 
name  can  be  found.  Mackenzie  is  there;  but  where  are 
MacCunn,  Drysdale,  Duncan  and  other  younger  men? 

In  omitting  to  push  these  in  a  moderate  way  Mr. 
Cowen  has  deliberately  handed  his  opponents  a  cudgel 
to  beat  him  with.  For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it — Mr.  Cowen  has  a  considerable  number  of  powerful 
opponents  both  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
they  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  weapon  given 
them.  Nearly  the  whole  correspondence  in  the  Glasgow 
papers  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  programmes  and 
Mr.  Cowen  has  lost  patriotic  support  by  his  failure  to 
insist  on  more  Scotch  music  being  played.  I  say 
"  insist  "  because  Mr.  Cowen  has  by  no  means  an  auto- 
cratic position  :  his  draft;  programmes  have  to  be 
accepted  by  the  council  and  may  be  altered  by  them  ; 
but  it  is  certain  thai:  by  a  judicious  application  in  the 
right  direction  of  the  power  he  does  possess  he  might 
have  accomplished  much  more.  It  may  be  that  he 
suggested  Scotch  pieces  and  that  his  suggestions  were 
not  accepted.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  this 
nor  that  the  gang  which  does  not  want  Scotch  music — 
because  it  prefers  foreign  music,  just  as  it  prefers 
foreign  conductors — after  voting  against  giving  Scotch 
composers  a  chance  has  made  use  of  their  exclusion  to 
arouse  prejudice  against  Mr.  Cowen.  Apart  from  a  few 
honest  patriotic  souls  the  whole  opposition  to  Mr.  Cowen 
has  been  worked  by  this  gang — largely  Germans  and 
German  Jews — which  wishes,  so  to  speak,  to  foreignise 
the  Scottish  orchestra  and  all  its  concerts.  No  means 
have  been  left  untried  of  getting  rid  of  the  present 
conductor  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  to  be  mentioned 
presently  ;  and  the  recent  newspaper  war  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  old  tactics.  So  far  the  result  has 
not  been  cheering  :  Mr.  Cowen  has  been  re-elected  for 
the  coming  season.  But  we  have  "  Lionel's"  threat  in 
the  Saturday  that  the  fight  will  be  resumed  unless  he 
is  "replaced  by  a  conductor  of  first-rate  excellence"; 
and  in  Glasgow  I  found  that  intriguers  were  as  busy  as 
ever  at  their  dirty  work. 

Which  conductor  does  the  Scottish  orchestra  want  ? 
"  Lionel  "  refers  to  Strauss,  Wood,  Colonne,  Steinbach 
and  another.  None  of  these,  save  "another",  is 
available  ;  none  can  or  will  spend  some  months  of  each 
year  in  Scotland.  "Another"  is  one  of  the  poorest 
•conductors  I  have  ever  heard.  To  call  him  an  "emi- 
nent master  of  the  orchestra  "  is  grotesque.  He  made 
no  success  in  Boston  ;  his  concerts  in  London  many 
years  ago  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  he  is  the  chosen 
of  the  gang  of  German  Jew  intriguers  and  the  whole 
object  of  the  present  agitation  is  to  put  him  in  Mr. 
Cowen's  place.  The  ' '  eminent  master  of  the  orchestra  ", 
the  "  conductor  of  first-rate  excellence  ",  the  chosen  of 
the  chosen  people  who  infest  Glasgow,  has  a  house  at 
Aviemore,  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Georg  Henschel. 

John  F.  Ruxciman. 


A  MISFIT. 

A  PLAY  such  as  "  Business  is  Business  "  makes  one 
*•»  ask  oneself  two  questions  :  Why  is  translation 
from  a  foreign  tongue  so  difficult  in  modern  England  ? 
Why  is  gross  exaggeration  and  over-emphasis  so 
necessary  in  our  art  ? 


The  first  of  these  is  a  more  serious  question  than 
one  might  imagine.  The  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
foreign  things,  of  our  foreign  friends,  rivals,  enemies, 
competitors — of  all  that  makes  up  the  Europe  by 
which  we  live — is  lamentable.  There  has  hardly  been 
a  dozen  well-translated  books  presented  to  the  English 
public  in  the  last  fire  years  ;  and  when  one  sees  the 
power  that  Mr.  Tree  puts  into  a  work  which  because 
it  is  only  a  translation  and  a  rapid  translation,  cannot, 
or  at  least  should  not,  hold  the  English  stage,  one  is 
appalled.  This  inability  to  present  the  foreigner's  solu- 
tion of  problems  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  to  us  of  surpassing  moment  handicaps  us 
perpetually.  We  are  wrong  and  increasingly  wrong  with 
regard  to  the  achieved  conclusions  of  the  Frenchman, 
the  German  and  the  Italian  of  our  own  generation,  and 
three-quarters  of  what  should  be  our  common  wealth  is 
thrown  away.  Consider  "  Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires" 
and  contrast  it  with  "  Business  is  Business  ".  The  first 
is  an  exact,  subtle  and  rather  cruel  comedy.  It  presents 
quite  clearly  for  the  two  hours  that  it  grips  an  audience 
one  phase  of  the  evil  which  the  modern  French  are 
attempting  to  throw  off.  It  shows  the  firm  capable 
man  of  business,  his  lack  of  principle,  his  elementary 
weakness  in  face  of  the  great  accidents  of  human  life.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  all  true  comedy,  that  the  characters 
which  you  see  at  work  in  it  are  complex  human  and 
possible,  and  that  the  little  and  obvious  incidents  of 
one's  passing  day  are  made  to  convey  their  awful  lesson 
by  the  very  fact  that  their  presentation  is  accurate  and 
clean.  We  have  such  evils  in  modern  England  ;  we 
suffer  from  the  financier  far  more  profoundly  than  the 
modern  French  do ;  we  have  no  pamphleteering  to 
correct  our  financial  press  ;  we  have  no  Radical 
groups  in  Parliament  to  expose  official  corruption, 
nor  anyone  in  public  life  who  is  prepared  to  be 
attacked  by  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  our 
master.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  write  an 
English  play  of  our  own  that  might  chastise  by  irony 
the  special  vice  of  our  time,  and  show  our  mixture  of 
avarice  and  fear  to  us  as  it  will  be  to  history.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  adapt  the  French  form  of  the  attack 
and  to  make  up  something  that  should  be  English  in 
its  scheme  though  based  upon  Mirbeau's  work.  If  that 
was  the  attempt,  the  attempt  has  failed.  The  strong 
financier  of  the  French  play  is  French  of  the  French  : 
the  financier  of  the  English  play,  though  he  becomes 
more  and  more  English  as  the  play  goes  on,  and 
though  in  the  gestures  and  byplay  which  his  inter- 
preter has  studied  positively  suggests  at  times  a  living 
being,  is  yet  not  ever  exactly  the  thing  which  it  is  our 
business  here  in  England  to  intimidate  or  at  least  to 
portray.  He  is  given  a  Jewish  name,  that  of  Izard, 
but  he  is  not  (and  no  character  can  be  which  is  founded 
on  Mirbeau's  original)  Jewish.  He  is  far  too  hard,  and 
far  too  stupid  for  any  suspicion  of  alien  blood. 

Then  again  the  incidents  by  which  the  tragedy  of 
such  wealth  is  enhanced  are  incidents  most  readily 
appreciable  by  the  French  and  native  to  their  society. 
They  have  not  been  made  suitable  to  the  atmosphere  of 
our  own.  The  French  have  a  very  large  class  of 
nobility,  ancient  and  once  privileged,  much  of  which  is 
hopelessly  impoverished.  We  have  no  such  thing. 
We  have  not  twenty  old  families  and  what  we  call  our 
aristocracy  is  very  wealthy,  modern  and  strong.  The 
incident  for  instance  in  which  the  financier  Mr.  Izard 
tells  his  steward,  a  baronet,  to  take  off  his  hat  in  his 
presence  could  not  conceivably  take  place  in  England. 
It  is  equally  inconceivable  that  a  millionaire  of  this  sort 
would  get  an  estate  upon  the  Surrey  hills  and  squeeze 
out  a  local  man  who  happened  to  be  a  peer.  The 
trouble  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  millionaire, 
and  the  peer  would  either  be  an  honest  man 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new- 
comer, or  more  probably  a  dishonest  man  who 
without  the  slightest  doubt  could  make  thousands 
upon  thousands  out  of  the  City  man  by  his  mere 
patronage.  Such  a  man  as  Izard  in  England  when  he 
employs  a  professional  man  of  education,  however  poor, 
is  always  a  little  nervous  in  his  presence.  It  would  be 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  treat  a  gentleman  on 
however  small  a  salary  as  Izard  treats  Forsyth.  The 
most  subtle  and  perhaps  most  trenchant  point  of  all  is 
the  way  in  which  slight   allusions   to   the  Christian 
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religion  in  the  original  play  reappear  and  fail  in  the 
translation.  The  stagnant  infidelity  from  which  the 
French  are  emerging,  but  in  which  their  lower  middle 
class  is  still  deeply  involved,  lends  admirable  point  to 
the  French  financier's  support  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  clergy's  support  of  him.  The  original 
is  presumably  a  local  Freemason,  bound  to  attack 
the  Church  as  a  politician  but  powerful  enough  to 
support  it  through  the  action  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  through  his  subscriptions  when  he  wants  to  attain 
some  sort  of  social  position.  To  England  that  situation 
does  not  apply.  The  moment  a  man  becomes  rich  in 
England  he  normally  and  naturally  supports  the 
Established  Church.  It  does  not  happen  to  teach  any 
difficult  dogma  ;  it  is  as  national  as  any  other  of  the 
sects  around  it  ;  there  is  nothing  to  combat  ;  it  can 
give  a  great  social  advantage  to  the  new  man  and  can 
convey  no  social  disadvantage  whatsoever.  When  Mrs. 
Izard  tells  us  that  old  Izard  does  not  go  to  church  we 
say  to  ourselves  "  Hullo  !  perhaps  the  old  boy  has 
brains  after  all,  or  a  little  pebble  of  honesty  somewhere 
in  the  mud  of  his  character  ".  But  when  we  are  told 
in  the  original  play  how  the  Frenchman  is  in  touch  with 
the  local  clergy,  knowing  what  the  Mass  is  and  what 
he  thinks  of  the  Mass  and  how  it  means  that  he  is 
supplanting  the  old  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
passage  has  a  profound  meaning. 

Now  lack  of  proportion  of  this  kind  is  but  another 
word  for  exaggeration,  and  that  second  question  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  first.  Why  are  we 
bound  in  the  art  and  especially  in  the  dramatic  art  of 
England  just  now  to  exaggerate  until  we  verge  on  the 
grotesque  ?  Why  can  we  not  have  pure  comedy  ? 
Why  would  the  "  Misanthrope  "  for  example  be  a  certain 
failure  ?  That  it  would  be  a  failure  1  at  once  admit, 
and  I  admit  that  managers  must  remember  that.  They 
are  not  in  the  business  for  their  healths  ;  not  even  for 
their  aesthetic  healths.  But  is  it  not  of  some  moment 
to  consider  why  this  quite  modern  symptom  has  ap- 
peared ?  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  great  number  of  impos- 
sible and  melodramatic  details,  such  as  the  financier's 
sticking  his  initials  over  all  the  furniture,  perpetually 
turning  up  the  light  over  his  own  picture,  taking 
another  man's  glass  of  wine  and  drinking  it,  seizing 
people  by  the  throat,  playing  the  part  which  all  finan- 
ciers are  carefully  trained  never  to  play  when  they 
become  country  gentlemen  —  I  mean  the  part  of 
the  hard-hearted  squire  —  and  I  will  concentrate 
my  criticism  upon  what  was  perhaps  the  best- 
acted  piece  of  the  whole  play  :  the  character  of 
young  Izard.  He  is  only  on  the  stage  for  a  few 
moments  ;  he  is  made  to  represent  a  character  so  crude 
and  valueless  that  we  recognise  it  at  once  as  real.  It  is 
a  kind  of  young  man  whom  one  meets  every  day.  But 
the  whole  thing  is  spoilt  by  one  bit  of  emphasis  which 
is  utterly  unlike  anything  in  real  life  :  the  father  is 
represented  as  doting  upon  his  son  ;  the  son,  as  is 
usual  enough  in  such  cases,  is  bored  by  his  father's 
affection.  But  the  way  in  which  the  boredom  is  shown 
is  this  ;  every  time  his  father  strokes  his  hair  or  digs 
him  in  the  ribs,  the  son  does  not  show  his  annoyance 
as  we  know  sons  do  show  it  in  real  life  by  an  expression, 
a  mere  something  of  exasperation,  he  bangs  his  head 
about  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  or  jumps  up  as 
though  the  ruler  with  which  his  father  prods  him  was 
a  goad.  It  is  as  though  he  were  saying  to  the  people 
in  the  pit  :  "  Good  people  in  the  pit,  make  no  error; 
my  father  bores  me  to  tears.  It  drives  me  clean  mad. 
Notice  how  high  I  jump.  I  do  trust  that  I  have  made 
you  understand  that  I  simply  cannot  bear  him."  You  get 
the  same  note  all  through  ;  the  motor-car  which  kills 
young  Izard  is  going  at  fifty  miles  an  hour;  the  father 
on  hearing  the  news  does  not  groan,  but  roars  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  other  financiers  whom  he  chisels 
are  not  slightly  weaker  than  himself — as  an  English 
banker  for  instance  might  be  slightly  weaker  than  a 
South  African  from  Frankfort — they  are  hopeless 
gabies.  I,  for  instance,  who  looked  on  at  the  scene, 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  machinery  by  which 
these  men  swindle  and  rob  each  other  ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  does  not  consist  of  such  simple  fatuousness  as  mix- 
ing up  freehold  and  copyhold  or  selling  a  well-known 
part  of  the  centre  of  England  when  you  are  not  really 
the  owner  of  it. 


There,  I  say,  are  the  symptoms  ;  I  don't  pretend  to 
explain  them,  but  anyone  who  can  will  also  be  able  to 
explain  why  "  Business  is  Business"  is  not  in  the  same 
street  with  "  Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires". 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


OUR  LADY  OF  POOTOO. 

IT  might  be  interesting  to  conjecture  why  so  many 
of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  appeal 
for  protection  to  a  patron  lady.  When  our  Henry  III. 
was  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  to  carry  him  to 
England,  he  made  vows  to  Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne. 
When  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  reached  Palestine,  he  sent 
back  relics  from  Jerusalem  for  her  shrine.  When 
Chung  How  was  sent  to  express  regret  to  France  for 
the  murderous  riots  at  Tientsin,  he  wrote  back  from 
Fohkien  to  ask  that  some  special  mark  of  honour 
might  be  conferred  on  the  Queen  of  Heaven  :  his 
official  career  had  given  him  many  opportunities  of 
noticing  to  what  an  extent  the  coasting  craft  depended 
on  her  grace,  but  it  had  been  borne  in  upon  him  afresh, 
during  this  voyage,  how  many  thousands  earn  their 
livelihood  on  the  sea.  When  the  coral-fishers  of  Capri 
set  out  to  join  the  fleet  that  gathers  every  spring  at 
Genoa  or  Leghorn,  they  hold  high  festival  and  pray  to 
Madonna  di  Carmela*  for  aid  ;  and  when  the  cuttle- 
fishers  of  Ningpo  set  out  to  ply  their  industry  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  they  pay  homage  at  starting  to  their  Lady 
of  Pootoo— the  Goddess  Kwon-yin.  There  is  at  Lam- 
peduza,  we  are  told,  a  shrine  to  the  Virgin  where 
Christians  and  Turks  alike  leave  gifts,  and  whence  the 
money  is  taken  to  Madonna  di  Trapano  in  Sicily — 
another  doubtless  of  the  Oceanides— or  was  she  Amphi- 
trite  and  entitled  to  tribute  as  superior  of  all  ? 

Situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Chusan  archi- 
pelago and  looking  out  over  the  broad  Pacific,  Pootoo 
has  for  centuries  been  consecrated  to  the  use  of 
Buddhist  monks  and  has  achieved  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Do  not  its 
mendicant  friars  go  so  far  afield  as  Saigon  and  Singapore, 
to  appeal  to  the  Chinese  communities  there  for  support?' 
Here  are  monasteries  and  temples,  large  and  small,  with 
the  usual  complement  of  religious — from  abbot  to  acolyte 
and  hermit.  Like  Solovetski,  in  the  White  Sea,  Pootoo 
has  been  sworn  of  the  celibate  order.  In  opposition 
to  the  rule  established  by  Tennyson's  Princess,  the 
very  dogs  and  fowls  there  are  males  ;  though  women 
come  at  certain  periods  on  pilgrimage  to  the  temples. 
Yet  it  is  a  female  divinity  who  is  the  favourite  object 
of  worship ;  for  Pootoo  is  the  especial  seat  of  the 
goddess  Kwon-yin.  Venus  was  worshipped  every- 
where, but  preferred  Cyprus  :  Kwon-yin  is  worshipped 
everywhere,  but  prefers  Pootoo.  To  the  question 
who  or  what  Kwon-yin  is,  it  might  be  answered  that 
she  is  the  nature  goddess  of  the  Chinese  —  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  for  instance,  Isis,  Cybele,  the 
Bona  Dea,  or  Pracriti  of  the  Hindoos.  It  may  be 
noted,  too,  that  her  cult  is  absolutely  pure.  Mr. 
Archibald  Little,  describing  a  gorge  on  the  Upper 
Yangtze  that  has  been  named  after  her,  says  she 
holds  in  Buddhist  worship  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Virgin  in  Europe  ;  and  she  does  un- 
doubtedly hold  much  the  same  position  as  "our  Lady" 
— not  as  mother  of  God  :  she  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Maia,  the  mother  of  Buddha— but  in  the  sense  of 
the  numerous  special  designations  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  appealed  to  by  sailors  or  by  women  in  a  special 
capacity  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  Protectress  of  Mariners, 
our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Guardian  of  Virtue.  And  now, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  evident  why  the  appeal  of  the 
coral  fishers  to  their  Donna  di  Carmela  should  suggest 
the  appeal  of  the  Chekeang  fishers  to  their  Lady  of 
Pootoo. 

The  great  passenger  steamers  that  ply  daily  between 
Shanghai  and  Ningpo  now  make  an  occasional  week- 
end excursion  to  Pootoo  ;  but  a  more  independent 
way,  if  one  has  time,  is  to  hire  a  junk  in  which  to 
transport  one's  self  and  kit  with  a  view  to  set  up 
housekeeping  for  a  time  in  some  monastery  where  the 
monks,  like  their  prototypes  in  the  middle  ages  in 

*  The  Coral  Fishers  of  Capri,  Saturday  Revilw,  3  May,  1873. 
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Europe,  are  always  willing  to  allot  one  a  room.  One 
has  the  advantage,  in  that  way,  of  being  able  to 
stay  and  go  ashore  at  any  intermediate  point  or  island 
— the  citadel  and  temple,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yung,  which  may  afford  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
fishing  boats  that  we  shall  find  calling,  subsequently, 
at  Pootoo.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  to  be  seen  along 
the  coast  is  the  gathering  under  these  heights  of  the 
fleet  which  starts  every  spring  for  the  season's  work 
amid  the  archipelago  and  neighbouring  waters. 
Hundreds,  many  hundreds,  one  might  venture  to  guess 
a  round  thousand  boats  are  here  ranged  along  the 
shore,  looking  as  bright  as  paint  can  make  them  and 
flying  each  a  neat  little  flag  from  the  stern.  These  are 
of  different  colours — red,  white  and  blue,  like  admirals' 
flags  in  the  British  navy — presumably  to  indicate  the 
division  or  guild  to  which  the  boats  belong,  as  those 
bearing  each  distinctive  colour  are  grouped  in  detach- 
ments by  themselves.  Some  four  thousand  boats,  each 
with  an  average  crew  of  five  men,  used  to  be  employed 
in  the  cuttle  fishery  alone  off  this  coast  ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  noting,  in  order  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
extent  of  the  industry,  that  1,330  tons  were  exported, 
in  1 901,  from  Ningpo  to  other  Chinese  ports,  irrespec- 
tively of  those  dealt  with  at  home.  The  last  season 
(1903)  for  which  a  report  has  been  published  was  a  bad 
one  ;  but  even  then  the  export  reached  365  tons,  and 
the  augmented  price— forced  up  by  the  dearth  from  the 
usual  average  of  $11.75  to  #3°  Per  pecul  (  =  133  lbs.)— 
may  have  afforded  some  consolation  to  boat-owners  if 
not  to  boatmen. 

But  neither  is  cuttle-fishing  the  only  form  of  the 
industry.  The  fishing  season  is  at  its  height  in  May, 
and  some  impression  of  its  importance  may  be  gathered 
from  a  visit  to  Chusan,  the  principal  island  of  the 
archipelago,  at  that  period.  The  streets  of  the  chief 
city,  Tinghai,  are  black  with  the  ink  of  cuttle-fish,  and 
the  foreshore  is  white  with  their  corpses  and  those  of 
mullet  and  other  fish  laid  out  to  dry.  Methods  may 
have  changed  of  late.  Steamers  ply  regularly  now 
between  Ningpo  and  Tinghai  and,  occasionally  at  least, 
to  other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  where  junks  only 
used  to  prevail.  But  the  fisheries  are  not  likely  to 
have  declined,  even  if  methods  have  varied. 

The  boats  must  start,  at  any  rate,  before  counting 
their  fish.  We  left  them  mustering  at  Chinhai  ;  and 
may  assume  that  we  have  reached  Pootoo,  therefore, 
at  least  a  day  or  two  ahead.  Let  us  stroll  up  to  the 
Weitze  temple,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
nest  of  trees  some  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  If 
the  day  is  hot  and  the  burning  of  much  incense 
makes  the  atmosphere  close,  one  can  easily  ex- 
change it  for  the  fresh  cool  breeze  blowing  over  the 
lighthouse  peak,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond,  where 
one  can  lie  on  the  grass  and  enjoy  the  view  at  ease. 
The  island  itself,  as  one  looks  down  upon  it,  is  pic- 
turesqe  :  hills  studded  with  rocks,  nests  of  trees  here 
and  there  in  the  hollows  with  the  curved  eaves  and 
coloured  walls  of  little  temples  peeping  out  between 
the  leaves,  patches  of  cultivation,  and  an  occasional 
buffalo  ploughing  heavily  through  a  rice  swamp.  But 
you  turn  seawards  for  the  finest  view.  There  is  the 
green  sea  line  a  few  miles  out,  looking  so  like  the 
horizon  that  one  is  hardly  sure  of  the  reality — for  there 
is  still  a  tinge  of  the  sediment  brought  down  by 
the  Yangtze  so  far  out  as  Pootoo  :  only  at  high  spring 
tides  do  green  waves  roll  in  on  the  eastern  shore.  All 
around  are  islands,  large  and  small,  from  the  bold  hills 
of  Chusan  to  the  little  outlying  rocks  which  offer  an 
opportunity  for  shipwreck  if  you  are  driven  to  sea  on  a 
dark  night  by  an  unexpected  gale.  And  here  at  last 
are  the  fishing  boats  — the  prettiest  sight  of  all. 
Hundreds  of  them  came  in  last  night,  blowing  conch 
shells  to  each  other  in  salute,  and  anchored  round  about 
the  south  of  the  island.  The  crews  landed  early  to  pray 
to  our  Lady  of  Pootoo  for  good  luck,  and  ever  since 
they  have  been  streaming  out  to  sea.  These  boats  all 
run  in  couples,  one  having  a  large  deck-house,  the 
other  a  smaller  shelter  with  a  large  working  deck,  and 
they  file  out  two  and  two  with  military  regularity. 
Here  are  150  in  view  at  one  time,  stretching  from  the 
beach  far  put  to  sea — and  still  they  come.  You  will  see 
them  again  probably  if  you  prolong  your  stay,  though  I 
possibly  under  less  picturesque  conditions.     Pootoo  1 


lies  ten  miles  only  from  the  nearest  point  of  Chus.ni, 
and  at  that  point  is  a  large  and  prosperous  fishing 
village  called  Sin-kea-meng.  It  is  situated,  as  the 
name  meng  (gate)  implies,  in  a  narrow  channel  formed 
by  the  close  contiguity  of  the  island  of  Loo-kea,  and  to 
this  it  owes  its  origin  and  its  importance.  High  hills 
all  round  make  it  a  safe  refuge  even  in  typhoons,  and 
one  may  see  from  a  point  of  vantage  on  Pootoo 
hundreds  of  the  brightly-painted  boats  crowding  in 
from  the  open  sea  before  bad  weather,  or  standing 
out  again  with  the  returning  sunshine,  or  on  their  way 
back  possibly  from  Tinghai,  where  they  have  been 
discharging  their  catch  preparatory  to  a  renewed  cruise 
in  what  the  Chinese  have  poetically  named  the  Water 
Lily  Sea. 

R.  S.  Gundrv. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  MAY. 

FRETFUL  in  the  cold  wind  belying  the  bright  hard 
sun,  one  was  tempted  by  some  days,  or  a  good 
many  days,  in  last  month  to  be  angry  with  the  poets.  Is 
there  not  a  conspiracy  to  exalt  May  above  her  deserts  ? 
Beyond  all  doubt  May  is  the  crowned  month  of  the 
twelve.    Every  praise  is  lavished  upon  her  by  poet  and 
painter  ;  it  is  the  refrain  of  all  the  old  ballads,  and  the 
modern  novelist  takes  it  up.    And  no  one,  if  he  can 
throw  off  his  physical  irritability,  can  for  one  moment 
resist  the  splendid  spell  of  early  life  in  May.    No  one 
can  refuse  or  question  the  homage  due  to  the  glory  of 
her  shining  leaves.     The  green  arcades  of  a  forest  in 
May  make  perhaps  a  more  splendid  pageant  than  any- 
thing any  other  month  can  show.    The  New  Forest 
last  week  was  surely  May's  masterpiece.    Even  June 
loses  something :  nothing  of  the  fulness  of  life,  but 
into  the  deepening  green  there  does  come  something  of 
the  common  day.    And  the  birds,  no  one  will  challenge 
May's  supremacy  in  song  and  all  the  fascination  of  bird- 
life.    They  sing  on  into  June,  but  May  has  had  their 
song's  and  their  love's  heyday.    And  if  one  throws  in 
the  white  may  and  the  buttercups,  after  all  we  cannot 
quarrel  much  with  the  poets'  praise.    Yet  there  was  no 
need  to  give  a  month  that  had  so  much  even  more  than 
it  had.    Every  poet  throws  to  May  his  wreath  of  flowers  ; 
he  should  have  been  content  with  a  crown  of  buttercups 
or  hawthorn-flowers  ;  is  not  a  gold  crown  and  a  silver 
crown  enough  ?    And  if  the  queen  of  months  must  have 
her  purple,  there  is  lilac.    But  the  poet  must  needs  pour 
on  May  "a  shower  of  shadowing  roses",  he  must  give 
her  a  sceptre  of  lilies,  and,  we  fancy,  tufts  of  meadow- 
sweet for  perfume.    This  is  hardly  fair  to  June.  June 
is   much    richer    in   flowers    than    May  ;    the  rose 
is  certainly  hers  ;  perhaps  indeed  June  is  the  flower- 
month  of  all  the  year.     "The  leafy  month  of  June" 
should  have  been  said  of  May.     The  leaves  are  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  May,  as  are  the  flowers  of 
June.    But  still  more  extravagant  is  it  to  enhance  May's 
merriment  with  the  dance  of  the  butterflies.   Poets  have 
grossly  neglected  butterflies,  which  they  seem  hardly  to 
have  seen.  And  when  they  do  refer  to  them,  it  is  generally 
to  "  the  painted  butterfly  "  in  the  lump,  as  though 
there  were  one  general  type  "  tinct "  with  every  gaudy 
artificial  dye.  Yet  it  is  only  this  dishonouring  ignorance 
of  living  creatures  full  as  beautiful  as  flowers  that  has 
saved  the  poets  from  making  all  the  butterflies  dance 
eternally  around  May  as  her  attendant  nymphs.  But 
where  the  poets  failed  the  older  aurelians  took  up  the 
tale.    Take  the  older  entomological  books,  even  take 
one  as  modern  as  Edward  Newman,  and  you  will  find  a 
wondrous  number  of  butterflies  assigned  to  May.  And 
how  many  will  you  actually  see  when  you  walk  in  the 
fields  or  the  hidings  and  clearings  of  woods  of  a 
May  day  ?    You  may  see  the  fresh,  lovely  Euchloe,  the 
English  Euchloe,  the  fair  nymph  with  spring's  gold 
and  green  upon  her  wings,  the  green  marking  on  the 
under  side  suggesting  the  green  tracery  on  a  white 
moss-rose  bud.    The  Orange-tip  you  may  see.  You 
may,  you  will,  see  the  Holly  Blue,  a  light  sylph-like 
thing,  faint  silvery-blue  as  it  flits  round  the  tops  of 
the  holly  and  the  ivy.    Some  common  Small  Whites 
will  be  flying  :  possibly  a  Green-veined  White.  You 
might  see  the  Chequered  Skipper,  a  little  chap  that 
buzzes  about,  not  flying  like  a  butterfly,  with  wings 
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like  a  tiny  draft-board,  and  the  Dingy  Skipper  pos- 
sibly, a  dull  fellow,  rather  bigger  than  the  Chequered. 
And  you  might  see  the  two  brilliant  nymphs, 
Euphrosyne  and  Selene,  two  of  the  smaller  fritillaries, 
red  gold  above,  silver-spotted  below.  They  have  all 
the  grand  style  of  their  great  congeners,  Aglaia  or 
Paphia,  they  sweep  down  before  you  and  float  along, 
their  wings  level,  and  the  fine  flight  shows  their  glow- 
ing colour  well.  Then  you  will  see  the  Small  Heath,  a 
very  modestly  attired  little  fellow,  neat  plain  buff,  and 
last  and  by  far  the  least  of  all  you  may  just  possibly 
see  Minima,  the  smallest  of  all  English  butterflies, 
unfavoured  by  nature,  for  its  tininess  is  matched  by 
its  dull  sooty-brown.  The  Little  Blue  has  too  little 
blue  about  it  to  be  noticed  except  by  eyes  on  the 
look-out  for  it.  But  there  is  no  humility  in  this 
dingy  little  thing's  habit  :  like  all  small  butterflies  it 
is  flippant  (the  verbal  preciosity  must  be  pardoned). 

This  may  sound  an  attractive  list.  But  the  truth  is 
that  very  few  of  all  of  these  are  seen  even  in  a  forward 
year  before  May  is  at  least  two-thirds  over.  Very 
often  none  of  them  appears  at  all  until  the  last  two  or 
three  days  of  May.  In  most  places  that  must  have 
been  the  case  this  year  :  certainly  it  was  in  some  parts. 
The  Orange-tip,  in  spite  of  Gilbert  White's  extra- 
ordinary entry  in  his  diary  of  an  appearance  in  March,  is 
really  a  June  not  a  May  butterfly.  And  so  with  all  the 
others.  Not  in  one  May  day  in  hundreds  would  you 
see  all  the  butterflies  we  have  named  :  and  on  most 
days  in  May  you  would  see  none  of  them.  Not  even 
would  they  come  by  observation.  And  the  fairer  test 
is  the  impression  not  of  the  observer  on  the  look-out 
but  of  the  casual  pedestrian  on  a  country  stroll.  Will 
the  butterflies  enter  into  the  scene  at  all  for  him  in 
May?  Hardly.  They  really  do  not  come  into  the 
landscape.  May  has  no  claim  on  the  butterflies  ;  she 
cannot  summon  any  of  them  and  be  sure  of  their 
coming.  There  would  be  some  truth,  and  justice,  in 
this  distribution  :  foliage  and  birds  for  May,  flowers 
for  June,  butterflies  for  July. 


MOTORING. 

'"PHE  British  eliminating  trials  for  the  Gordon-Bennett 
A  race  appear  from  the  reports  to  have  consisted  of 
a  succession  of  minor  mishaps.  Possibly  the  greatest 
surprises  of  the  trials — if  one  can  be  surprised  at  any 
idiosyncrasy  of  a  freak  racing  machine— were  the  hope- 
less failure  of  the  favourite,  Macdonald  and  the  six- 
cylinder  Napier,  and  the  comparatively  respectable 
performance  of  one  of  the  ugly  Star  racers,  whose 
appearance,  by  the  way,  was  not  improved  by  their 
brilliant  red  paint. 

As  far  as  the  start  was  concerned,  this  was  not  such  a 
sorry  spectacle  as  in  the  previous  year  when  the  Darracqs 
made  such  a  lamentable  failure,  but  the  pace  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  terrific,  the  average  time  taken  for 
the  first  300  yards  being  about  twenty  seconds,  which 
gives  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.  All  the  cars  got 
round  the  first  circuit  in  more  or  less  good  form,  the 
best  time  being  made  by  Cecil  Edge  who  com- 
pleted the  48  miles  in  1  hour  16  minutes.  The 
total  length  of  the  circuit  is  51  miles  7  furlongs, 
but  3  miles  7  furlongs  of  this  distance  is  in  control,  the 
minimum  time  allowed  for  passage  of  controlled  areas 
being  1 1  minutes.  The  circuit  had  to  be  traversed  six 
times,  and  it  was  on  the  second  round  that  the  process 
of  elimination  commenced,  Cynineso  on  the  Weir- 
Darracq  being  the  first  to  fall  out,  having  broken  a 
connecting  rod  at  Ramsey.  Then  Macdonald  stopped 
at  Keppel  Gate,  four  miles  from  Douglas,  with  ignition 
troubles  and  a  serious  defect  in  the  transmission  gear. 
It  was  here  also  that  Cecil  Edge  stopped  with  a 
defective  coil  and  borrowed  a  spare  one  belonging 
to  Macdonald,  whom  he  afterwards  reported  as  help- 
less. Girling's  steering  gear  broke  at  S.  Jude's,  near 
Ramsey,  and  the  car  turned  over,  pitching  him 
and  his  mechanic  about  eight  yards,  neither  being 
hurt.  Exit  the  Siddeley.  Macdonald  managed  to 
start  again,  but  the  third  round  witnessed  his  downfall 
when  starting  out  of  Ramsey,  he  took  the  first  right- 
angled  but  otherwise  easy  corner  much  too  fast  and 
failed  to  get  round,  striking  the  kerb  and  buckling 


his  wheel,  his  axle  being  bent  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
fourth  round  F.  R.  Goodwin  retired,  his  Star  car 
having  consistently  given  trouble,  misfiring  and  rarely 
exceeding  20  miles  per  hour.  At  this  circuit  Cecil 
Edge  and  Hargraves,  both  driving  Napiers,  were  out- 
side the  time  limit  imposed  by  the  club,  and  were  accord- 
ingly stopped.  The  sixth  and  final  circuit  was  confined 
to  Bianchi,  who  had  driven  his  Wolseley  excellently 
throughout,  and  Clifford  Earp  on  a  Napier,  Bianchi's 
time  for  the  whole  of  the  six  rounds  being  7  hours 
58  minutes.  This  is  the  gross  timing,  and  the  periods 
occupied  in  the  control  will  have  to  be  deducted.  It  is 
reported  that  the  British  team  will  in  all  probability 
consist  of  (1)  Cecil  Bianchi,  96  horse-power  Wolseley, 
(2)  W.  Clifford  Earp,  85  horse-power  Napier,  and  (3) 
Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  96  horse-power  Wolseley,  with  H.  G. 
Goodwin,  70  horse-power  Star,  as  first  reserve. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  event  in  connexion 
with  the  above  trials,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  the  promulgation  of 
the  Act  permitting  motor-car  races  to  be  held  for  three 
days  on  the  roads  of  the  island.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  an  exceedingly  picturesque  one,  was 
held  on  Monday  morning  and  attracted  a  number 
of  visitors. 

It  is  reported  that  Madame  du  Gast,  who  is  eulogised 
by  the  French  newspapers  as  an  intrepid  sportswoman, 
undaunted  by  her  fearful  experience  in  the  Algiers- 
Toulon  motor-boat  race,  has  announced  her  intention 
to  take  part  in  next  year's  contest,  wherever  it  may  be 
held,  and  moreover,  she  further  states  that  she  will  be 
steering  a  boat  in  the  Boulogne-Folkestone  race,  and 
will  also  be  at  the  wheel  of  a  car  in  the  race  for  the 
Florio  Trophy  over  the  Brescia  Circuit  in  September. 
Gentle  persuasion  would  appear  to  be  useless  with  a 
"  sportswoman  "  of  this  advanced  type — a  type  we  have 
luckily  so  far  succeeded  in  repressing  in  this  country — 
and  short  of  forcible  restraint  there  are  apparently  no 
means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  for  some  time  to 
come  of  a  very  sad  spectacle.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  "  Camille  "  steered  by  Madame  du  Gast  in  the 
ill-fated  race  is  still  afloat  and  has  been  sighted  appa- 
rently undamaged.  Another  of  the  survivors,  the 
"  Quand  Meme,"  belonging  to  and  steered  by  the  Due 
Decazes,  has  now  been  recovered  little  damaged.  This 
scarcely  points  to  dauntless  seamanship. 


CHESS. 
Problem  19.    Bv  C.  W.,  of  Sunbury. 


Black  8  pieces. 


White  6  pieces. 


White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

By  the  death  of  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  White  this.country 
has  lost  one  of  its  best-known  problem  composers. 
The  above  is  considered  one  of  his  finest  examples. 


Problem  20.  By  Herlin.  White  (4):  K-Q6,  Kt-KKt2, 
B-QR3,  P-QKt2.  Black  (3)  :  K-QR8,  F  — KR6,  P-QR5. 
White  to  draw,  illustrating  an  important  lesson. 

Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  18:  Q— KRi. 
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The  following  game,  played  recently  at  the  St.  George's 
Chess  Club,  is  certain  to  become  historical,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  conclusion  : — 

Sicilian  Defence. 


White  I'.lack 

1'.  S.  Leonhardt  J.  Mioses 

1.  P— K4  P-QB4 

2.  Kt  -  Q B3  P-K3 

3.  KKt-Ka  Kt-QB3 

4.  P-KKt3  P-Q4 

5.  P  x  P  P  x  P 


White  Black 

P.  S.  Leonhardt  J.  Mioses 

6.  P-Q4  B-KtS 

7.  ( )  -  ( >2  Kt  -  I?3 

8.  P-KR3  B-B4 

9.  P-QR3  B-K5 


Either  white  ought  to  have  played  P— KKt3  on  the 
third  move  or  not  at  all.  The  object  of  this  method  of 
developing  the  B  on  Kt2  is  to  deter  black  from  playing 
P— Q4  at  once,  because  of  4.  PxP,  PxP,  5.  B— Kt2 
attacking  it.  Unless  black  is  prepared  to  submit  to 
this  attack  he  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he 
will  be  able  to  make  that  move.  With  a  notoriously 
inferior  defence  black  has  already  an  infinitely  superior 
position. 

10.  Kt  x  B         KtxKt  12.  B  — Kt  2      .  .  . 

11.  Q-Q3  PxP 

White  cannot  play  Kt  X  P  because  then  Kt  X  Kt, 
13.  Q  xKt,  B— B4. 

14.  Castles  PxP 


12.  .  .  . 

13-  P-B3 


Q-R4  ch 
PxP 


Castling  seems  necessary  before  trying  to  win  another 
pawn. 

15.  BxP  Castles  17.  KR-Bi  K-Kti 

16.  Kt-Q4       Q-R5  18.  KB  x  Kt  KtxKt 

If  PxB,  which  was  probably  his  intention  when 
16.  Q  — R5,  white  wins  by  Kt  x  Kt  ch  and  Q  X  R  ch. 

21.  Qx  R  B-B4 


19.  B  x  Kt 

20.  BxP  ch 


PxB 
KxB 


With  this  sacrifice  of  the  rook 
is  prepared  to  lose  brilliantly. 


22. 

23- 


QxR 
KxB 


B  x  P  ch 
Q-Kt6 


24- 


black  shows  that  he 


Q  — Q8,  and  black  draws 
by  perpetual  check. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  many  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  game  have  been  due  to  either  one  or 
the  other  declining  to  refuse  what  was  being  offered. 
If  white  had  played  K— Kt2  instead  of  23.  KxB  he 
would  have  won  easily,  because  after  24.  Q  — Kt6, 
Q  x  KtP  ;  25.  Q-B6  ch,  K-R2,  followed  by  Q  — Kt4- 

If  a  problem  may  be  described  as  the  fiction  of  chess, 
then  indeed  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  White  is 
two  rooks  to  the  good,  every  piece  on  the  board  can 
move,  and  yet  after  black  makes  the  quiet  move  of 
Q  -  Kt6  the  draw  cannot  be  avoided. 


BRIDGE. 


PRACTICE  VERSUS  THEORY. 


\7"ET  another  author  on  bridge  has  given  his  views 
J-  to  the  public.  The  book  is  entitled  "A  Book 
of  Bridge",  by  "  Pontifex ",  and  it  is  published  and 
extremely  well  got  up  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son. 
The  writer  is  a  theorist,  pur  et  simple,  and  he  adduces 
endless  statistics  and  rows  of  figures  in  his  endeavour 
to  prove  his  view  of  the  case.  He  asserts  that  all 
declarations,  whether  it  be  No  Trumps  or  a  suit  declara- 
tion, should  be  merely  a  matter  of  calculation  by 
figures,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  give  fractional  values 
to  the  cards  held. 

Poor  unfortunate  neophyte  in  bridge  !  He  is  told 
that  one  card  or  combination  of  cards  is  worth  i£ 
tricks,  that  another  is  worth  §  of  a  trick,  and  yet 
another  is  worth  %  of  a  trick,  and  he  is  expected 
to  add  all  these  together  and  to  ascertain  that 
they  reach  a  certain  value  before  he  is  justified 
in  declaring  No  Trumps.  To  begin  with  bridge- 
players  are  not  all  expert  mathematicians,  and  many 
players  would  require  to  have  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  by  their  side  to  reduce  the  different  fractions 
to  a  common  denominator  before  they  could  discover 
the  value  of  their  hand,  and  just  fancy  what  delay 
and  hesitation  and  improper  information  given  to  a 
partner  this  would  entail.    The  author  takes  especial 


exception  to  the  argument,  which  has  always  been 
upheld  in  this  column,  that  the  methods  employed  by 
the  best  players  of  the  day  are  the  surest  guide  to  suc- 
cess at  the  bridge  table,  and  he  supports  his  argument 
by  saying  that  Cavendish  never  said  such  a  thing  in  nil 
book  on  whist.  Certainly  Cavendish  never  said  such  a 
thing,  because  in  those  days  there  was  no  need  to  say  so — 
it  was  universally  understood.  In  the  days  of  scientific 
whist  there  were  no  theoretical  writers  who  published 
long  statistics  to  prove  that  the  accepted  methods  of 
play  were  all  wrong,  those  methods  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Jones  (Cavendish) 
was  himself  a  first-class  card-player  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  play  whist  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of 
the  finest  players  who  ever  lived.  He  was  very  fond 
of  conventions  and  stereotyped  methods  of  play,  and 
he  introduced  many  such  into  the  game  of  whist,  but 
his  most  excellent  book  was  not  composed  mainly 
of  theories  and  statistics  of  his  own  invention,  it  was 
more  a  record  of  what  he  had  observed  and  learnt  from 
continual  practice  with  the  ablest  exponents  of  the 
game.  We  speak  from  a  long  personal  acquaintance 
with  Cavendish  and  his  methods  and  we  can  confidently 
state  that  no  man  ever  lived  who  attached  more  import- 
ance to  constant  practice  with  good  players  than  he  did, 
and  any  departure  from  the  established  methods  of  play 
was  certain  to  meet  with  his  disapproval. 

In  common  with  all  the  theoretical  writers  "Pontifex" 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  an  original  defensive  declaration 
by  the  dealer,  in  fact  on  this  point  he  out-Herods 
Herod  by  saying  that  the  dealer  should  always  declare 
hearts  or  diamonds  when  he  holds  queen,  10,  and  three 
others  and  nothing  else  of  value,  as  a  protective 
measure.  Protective  measure  !  One  can  understand 
a  player  protecting  himself  by  declaring  spades  so  as  to 
make  the  game  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  where  does 
the  protection  come  in  when  he  gives  the  game  an 
unnecessarily  high  value  simply  because  he  has  a  bad 
hand  ? 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  book  is  that  theory  is  a 
better  guide  to  success  than  practice  and  experience 
of  what  the  author  calls  "  the  chance  data  of  the  card 
table  ",  and  this  is  a  proposition  from  which  we  dissent 
entirely.  At  the  end  of  his  book  he  gives  sixteen  illustra- 
tive hands,  and  if  the  practice  of  the  players  with  whom 
he  is  accustomed  to  play  is  correctly  illustrated  in 
these  hands  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  prefers 
theory  to  practice.  In  most  of  these  hands  the  play 
of  the  cards  is  very  much  open  to  question,  judged 
by  the  standard  of  our  best  known  English  players. 
There  is  one  hand  in  particular  in  which  the  dealer 
is  made  to  lose  two  by  cards,  when  any  average 
bridge-player,  playing  the  two  cards,  could  hardly  fail 
to  win  the  odd  trick  if  he  were  possessed  of  ordinary 
intelligence. 

The  contest  between  theory  and  practice  is  very  keen 
in  the  world  of  bridge  just  now,  particularly  on  the 
literary  side  of  it.  On  the  one  side  we  have  "  Helles- 
pont ",  "Doe",  and  now  "Pontifex",  and  other 
anonymous  and  unknown  authors,  who,  presumably, 
are  in  the  habit  of  playing  bridge  somewhere,  but 
where  and  in  what  company  we  are  not  told,  all  of 
whom  rely  on  figure  statistics,  and  maintain  that  they 
will  defeat  practical  experience.  On  the  other  side  we 
have  "  Badsworth  "  and  Mr.  Dalton,  both  well-known 
London  players,  and  Mr.  Elwell  of  New  York,  quite 
one  of  the  best  of  the  American  players,  all  of  whom 
write  of  the  game  as  they  know  it  and  see  it  played 
by  the  best  players.  Then  comes  the  natural 
question,  "Who  are  these  so-called  best  players  ? " 
They  are  men  of  no  mean  intelligence  in  other  walks 
of  life,  who  have  studied  the  game  in  all  its  bearings 
for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  have  brought  all 
their  brains  to  bear  on  it.  They  are  in  no  way  bigoted. 
They  have  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  one  mode  of  play 
rather  than  another,  they  back  the  one  they  find  pays 
them  best.  They  know  all  these  theories  of  figure 
calculations  and  defensive  declarations,  &c,  but  they 
find  that  their  own  practical  experience  pays  them  far 
better,  so  they  elect  to  abide  by  it.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  bridge  as  these  men  know  it  and 
theoretical  bridge  as  there  is  between  the  play  of  the 
Australians  and  the  cricket  of  some  little  provincial 
club. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SUICIDE  OF  THE  BAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  May,  1905. 

Sir, — Personally  I  think  that  it  would  be  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public  if  the  two  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession were  amalgamated.  And  I  think  evidence  of 
the  practice  in  America  and  the  colonies  shows  that  the 
division  is  quite  obsolete.  In  the  old  days,  when 
solicitors  merely  prepared  documents  and  papers  for 
proceedings  in  court,  there  could  have  been  some  justi- 
fication for  it  ;  but  the  employment  of  counsel  now 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  of  a  solicitor 
in  large  practice.  What  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  your  paper  of  the  6th  inst. 
is  that  if  barristers  are  to  see  clients  they  will 
have  to  do  all  the  work  which  solicitors  now  do, 
namely,  preparing  documents,  correspondence,  getting 
up  evidence,  making  inquiries,  &c. ,  which  involves 
a  large  staff,  and  in  fact,  they  will  become  solicitors. 
On  the  other  hand,  solicitors  will  naturally  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  the  two  branches  will  become  amalga- 
mated— which,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  think  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  advantage  to  the  two  branches  of  the  profession 
at  the  present  moment  is  this  :  the  solicitor  is  protected 
by  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  it  is  taken  at  the  expense 
of  the  client.  The  counsel  on  the  other  hand  has  no 
liability,  and  (as  the  basis  of  that  freedom  from  liability 
is  that  he  has  no  legal  claim  for  his  fees)  he  has  no 
security  for  his  fees,  except  the  control  of  the  Law 
Society,  which  he  would  lose  if  the  present  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  were 
either  abolished,  or  vanished  away  under  the  above 
process. 

I  think  myself  that  matters  would  be  very  much 
improved  if  the  Bar  would  drop  the  idea  that  they  are 
the  leading  branch  of  the  profession.  At  present,  it  is 
true,  they  are  a  separate  branch,  but  the  numbers  of 
young  men,  ofgoou  family  and  connexions,  good  educa- 
tion, public  school  men,  and  University  men,  who  are 
trooping  daily  into  the  profession  as  solicitors,  has 
practically  destroyed  the  difference  of  status  which  used 
previously  to  exist,  and  which  is  maintained  now  if  at 
all  only  by  the  monopely  of  certain  distinguished 
appointments  which  the  Bar  hold.  I  have  so  many 
friends  in  both  branches  of  the  profession  that  I  much  ! 
wish  all  these  jealousies  between  the  two  could  be 
dene  away  with. 

Yours  obediently, 
A  Solicitor  of  Thirty  Years'  Standing. 


DEGREES  AT  T.C.D. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  own  my  ignorance  of  the  Oxford  practice 
with  regard  to  ad  eundem  degrees.  What  I  desire  to 
show  is  that  we  do  for  women  nothing  but  what  we 
always  have  done  for  men.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the 
case  of  the  late  Professor  Sylvester.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  mathematicians  of  his  day,  and  was  Second 
Wrangler  in  Cambridge.  But  the  statutes  of  Cambridge 
forbade  in  his  time  the  granting  of  a  degree  to  a  Jew. 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Jews  were  admitted  to 
degrees  in  1871.  But  the  Dublin  degrees  have  been 
open  to  them  since  1793.  Cambridge  was  prevented  by 
her  statutes  from  giving  Sylvester  a  degree,  and  Dublin 
in  the  year  1841  admitted  him  to  the  B.A.  degree  for 
which  he  had  so  brilliantly  qualified  in  Cambridge. 
We  are  now  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  female  students.  The  statutes 
of  those  Universities  do  not  at  present  admit  women 
to  degrees.  The  Dublin  statutes  do  ;  accordingly  we 
admit  them. 

Yours,  &c. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell, 
Registrar  Dublin  University. 


MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  29  May,  1905. 

Sir, — While  as  a  rule  magazines  devoted  solely  to 
music  have  experienced  difficulty  in  asserting  their 
right  to  exist,  at  the  same  time  many  of  them  have  been 
predestined  to  failure  per  se.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
"Musical  Age"  qua  the  "Musical  Age"  a  monthly 
magazine  published  till  the  close  of  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Bayley  and  Ferguson  of  London  and  Glasgow.  My 
object  nevertheless  is  to  bemoan  its  disappearance,  and 
to  hope  that  the  blank  thus  left  will  not  remain  unfilled. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  considerable  scope  in  Scotland 
for  a  magazine  on  lines  similar  to  our  English  con- 
temporary, the  "Musical  Times".  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  can  say  whether  there  has  ever  been  a 
really  representative  musical  journal  north  of  the 
Border.  Under  the  active  editorial  supervision  of  a 
cultured  all-round  musician  of  the  status  of,  say,  Dr. 
Niecks,  Edinburgh  University,  and  buttressed  with  the 
co-operation  of  an  efficient  body  of  contributors,  in  the 
writer's  opinion  such  an  undertaking  would  prove  more 
than  successful.  The  element  of  adventure  inherent  in 
the  production  of  any  newspaper  and  especially  of  one 
of  this  class  could  be  thereby  minimised.  Surely  such 
a  scheme  is  not  without  the  bounds  of  possibility.  In 
the  present  transitional  state  of  music  with  the 
appearance  of,  among  others,  Richard  Strauss  and 
Elgar  on  a  troubled  horizon,  many  people  are  looking 
for  guidance  in  musical  matters. 

Yours,  &c. 

Nihil  Obstat. 


SALOME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — -Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  "The  New  Stage 
Club"  performed  "Salome"?  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  serious  drama,  which  demanded  the  reali- 
sation of  a  distant  or  poetic  atmosphere,  so  appropri- 
ately rendered  in  English.  The  audience,  in  so  far  as  I 
was  aware  of  it,  remained  spellbound  as  long  as  the 
beautiful  picture  presented  to  them,  gave  utterance  to 
the  terror  and  pathos,  with  which  it  was  charged. 
Since  your  correspondent  has  raised  the  question  of 
the  censorship,  may  I  add  that  I  regret  the  perpetuation 
of  that  obsolete  and  unnecessary  office,  and  more 
especially  of  its  rule  excluding  Bible  subjects  ? — that  is 
the  richest  and  most  weighty  collection  of  heroic  sub- 
jects, with  which  the  public  has  sufficient  familiarity  to 
render  it  readily  susceptible  to  their  beauty  and  import. 
Since  the  churches  deplore  their  failure  to  keep  popular 
interest  in  that  great  literature  alive,  they  should 
welcome  the  collaboration  of  another  ministry,  and  one 
so  likely  to  be  more  fortunate  than  themselves,  with 
just  that  portion  of  the  public  in  regard  to  which  they 
bewail  the  futility  of  their  efforts. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Sturge  Moore 


PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Huddersfield,  22  May,  1905. 

Sir, — It  is  difficult  to  gauge  with  any  attempt  at 
precision  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  upon  the 
public  mind  by  the  report  on  physical  deterioration. 
No  one,  however,  who  reads  the  report  and  is  also  led 
to  study  the  evidence  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  committee  have  gathered  together  a 
large  mass  of  most  valuable  information  touching  at 
many  points  the  national  well-being.  Moreover,  every- 
one must  sincerely  hope  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  will  gradually  be  carried  out  by  the 
various  authorities — parliamentary,  municipal,  educa- 
tional, medical  and  philanthropic — whose  help  is"  in- 
voked. The  tone  of  the  report  is  at  least  hopeful  and 
the  facts  brought  to  light,  whilst  serious  and  in  many 
respects  most  depressing,  by  no  means  justify  a  pessi- 
mistic estimate  of  our  present  position.  That  there  is 
need  for  improvement  on  every  side  is  obvious,  but  it 
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I  s  obvious  also  that  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
national  health  and  thereby  the  national  physique  with- 
out any  heroic  measures  or  expensive  sacrifices. 

I  venture  to  bring  forward  one  aspect  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigations  which  appears  to  me  to  surest 
that  the  attention  of  health  authorities  and  sanitarians 
lias  been  too  much  absorbed  by  measures  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  working  and  adult  population. 
1  would  not  in  the  least  minimise  the  success  of  the 
efforts  made,  for  these  efforts  have  been  of  enormous 
value,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  amelioration  of  con- 
ditions generally,  by  the  very  distinct  improvement  in 
health  returns  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  death-rate. 
The  labours  of  sanitarians  have  not  been  in  vain  if  they 
have  done  no  more  than  drive  home  one  lesson,  which 
seems  at  last  to  have  reached  the  intelligence  of  the 
public,  that  health  is  the  best  preventive  of  disease, 
that  a  man  in  sound  health  is  as  a  strong  city,  well 
garrisoned,  against  whose  defences  microbes  and  bacilli 
deliver  their  fiercest  attacks  in  vain.  But  it  has  been 
the  fully  developed  part  of  the  community  that  has 
hitherto  gained  most  in  health  and  freedom  from  dis- 
ease. It  is  curious  to  note  however  that  the  uneasiness 
in  reference  to  the  public  health,  once  concentrated  on 
adult  life,  has  gradually  been  transferred  to  the  condi- 
tions affecting  sections  of  the  population  of  younger 
and  yet  younger  life.  It  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  manhood  and  woman- 
hood we  must  have  a  healthy  youth.  Then  it  was  seen 
that  to  have  health  in  youth  you  must  have  healthy 
boys  and  girls.  This  was  a  great  advance  ;  the  actual 
effect  of  this  discovery  is  seen  in  the  very  great  and 
very  beneficial  attention  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
physical  development,  and  in  particular  to  the  feeding,  of 
children  atschool.  It  remainedfor  thePhysical  Deteriora- 
tion Committee  to  carry  the  process  of  enlightenment  one 
stage  further,  and  to  this  Committee  belongs  the  credit 
of  demonstrating  that  the  first  step  towards  physical 
improvement  or  towards  physical  deterioration  is  taken 
in  infancy.  The  committee  announce  with  a  certain 
diffidence  yet  with  manifest  conviction  that  every  gene- 
ration "starts  fair"  on  its  own  account;  or,  coming 
down  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  that  every 
infant  "starts  fair".  Exceptions  there  are,  but  only 
enough  to  prove  the  general  rule  that  nearly  every 
child  comes  into  the  world,  and  begins  its  separate 
existence,  in  a  condition  sound  and  healthy  and  with  a 
full  prospect  of  life  before  it. 

Whether  this  statement  is  really  new,  I  do  not 
venture  to  say,  but  if  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  few,  it 
has  certainly  been  hid  from  the  many.  But  whether 
new  or  old  it  is  surely  of  vast  import  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  physical  deterioration  and  in  regard  to 
every  problem  affecting  the  public  health.  Put  it  that 
90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  human  beings  born  in 
England  are  healthy,  dowered  with  an  initial  vitality 
calculated  to  carry  them  through  seventy  years 
of  life,  and  we  are  at  once  face  to  face  with  the 
question  "whence  then  the  hosts  of  sickly  and 
feeble  degenerates  ?  "  "  why  the  terrible  toll  of 
deaths  in  the  first  year  of  what  should  be  life  ?  " 
It  is  rare  to  find  anywhere  an  infantile  death-rate  of 
less  than  100  per  1,000  births;  in  a  healthy  town  the 
rate  is  135,  in  a  bad  town  it  rises  to  230,  and  in  the 
worst  districts  of  a  bad  town  to  300  or  400.  If  we  can 
answer  the  question,  "Why  these  deaths?"  we  can 
also  answer  the  question,  "  Why  these  degenerates  ?  " 

This  is   the  very  point  upon  which   the  physical 
deterioration  report  and  evidence  sheds  such  illumi- 
nating light.    By  suggestion  perhaps  rather  than  direct 
statement  we  are  shown  that  it  is  in  the  first  year  of  its 
life  that  the  child  is  made  or  marred.   Once  thought  of, 
there  seems  no  improbability  in  the  suggestion.    In  the 
.first  year  there  is  proportionately  far  more  growth  and 
development  than  in  any  subsequent  period  of  thrice  its 
duration.    A  child  doubles  its  weight  in  five  months, 
and  in  twelve  months  should  be  three  times  its  original 
weight  ;  it  will  take  it  three  years  to  double  its  weight 
!  again.    In  the  first  year  the  brain  and  all  the  nervous 
[  system  is  formed  ;   the  quality  of  the  teeth  is  deter- 
j  mined  long  before  they  pierce  the  gums  ;  the  bones 
,  are   shaped.     In   fact   in   the   first    year   the  lines 
J   of  the  whole  physical  framework  are  set  out,  never 
I  t0   be   deviated    from    at   any   subsequent    period  ; 
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how  far  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  are 
also  settled  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  the  "fair  start"  and 
if  we  are  to  avoid  physical  deterioration  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  clear  course.  Let  the  helpless  weakling 
have  a  fair  chance  and  it  will  win  through  to  a  joyous 
childhood,  to  a  happy  youth,  to  a  vigorous  and  useful 
maturity,  to  the  calm  of  hale  old  age,  "frosty  but 
kindly  ",  and  so  to  the  final  peace  not  in  one  case,  but 
in  every  case,  sound  and  healthy  from  start  to  finish. 
Begin  then  at  the  beginning  with  the  healthy  infant  ; 
all  it  needs  for  its  early  days  is  food,  warmth,  cleanli- 
ness, air  and  sunshine.  But  here  surely  we  are  in  the 
region  of  the  obvious  ;  to  detail  the  proper  course  of 
infantile  hygiene  should  be  the  most  superfluous  of 
tasks — nothing  simpler,  easier  or  of  less  cost — if  it  be 
taken  in  hand  with  knowledge  and  with  the  conviction 
that  the  infant  will  live — if  we  give  it  half  a  chance,  as 
numbers  live  that  to  all  appearance  have  no  chance  at 
all — if  we  give  it  infinitely  less  care  than  a  breeder 
gives  to  his  foals  and  calves. 

I  have  singled  out  for  consideration  and  a  little 
development  one  of  the  many  lines  of  thought  sug- 
gested in  this  most  interesting  report  and  I  place  my 
lucubrations  at  your  disposal. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Benjamin  Broadbent. 


OF  THE  GENITIVE  INFLEXION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rossall  School,   19  May,  1905. 

Sir, — In  a  little  book  of  mine  recently  published  I 
ventured — without  thought  or  question — to  give  as  the 
heading  of  various  chapters  "Nineveh's  Extinction", 
"  Samaria's  Downfall  and  Zion's  Deliverance  ".  Brevity 
was  desirable,  for  the  pages  were  small  ;  and  perhaps 
to  me  after  writing  the  book  these  towns  were  living 
realities.  But  a  critic  writes  that  these  titles  are  "  gross 
violations  of  the  grammatical  law  that  you  inflect  the 
genitive  only  of  names  of  living  objects  ". 

Such  a  rule  is  I  must  confess  new  to  me,  and  I 
venture  to  invoke  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Saturday 
Review  for  the  vindication  of  a  construction  native  to 
our  language  and  never  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance. 
The  Authorised   Version  of  the    Bible   gives,  as  a 
colleague  of  mine  has  pointed  out,  in  one  gospel  "the 
eye  of  a  needle",  in    another   "a   needle's  eye". 
Ruskin  speaks  of  "his  table's  head",  and  in  verse  — 
which  perhaps  my  critic  would  not  accept  as  a  literary 
authority — Milton  speaks  of  "  Zion's  hill  ".    Yet  those 
who  compile  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  teacher 
and  others  have  lately,  it  appears,  endeavoured  to  give 
an  absolute  stringency  to  what  is  admittedly  a  tendency 
of  our  idiom.    Mr.  J.  C.  Nesfield  in  his  "Errors  in 
English  Composition  "  after  restricting  the  "  flexional 
Possessive"  to  "nouns  denoting  living  things,  things 
personified  "  (which  by  the  way  would  cover  my  poor 
offences),  "space,  time  or  weight,  certain  dignified 
objects,  a  few  familiar  objects  occurring  in  familiar 
phrases",  continues  "  In  the  daily  press,  however  (not 
in  literature,  nor,  as  a  rule,  in  the  higher  class  of 
journalism)  a  practice  has  lately  sprung  up  of  adding 
the  apostrophe  s  to  almost  any  kind  of  noun".  As 
might  have  been  expected,  a  scholar  like  Miss  Bertha 
Skeat  ("A  Primer  of  Historical  English  Grammar") 
writes  correctly  "  We  must  further  note  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  form  the  possessive  with  of,  in  all  cases  except 
those  of  persons  or  things  personified.  Thus  we  say  '  the 
leg  of  the  table  '  in  preference  to  '  the  table's  leg  '  ".  And 
Mr.  Henry  Bradley  ("The  Making  of  English",  p.  60) 
declares  that  ' '  the  form  in  -s  was  retained,  but  its  use  was 
restricted  to  instances  in  which  it  was  convenient  that 
the  genitive  should  precede  the  governing  noun  instead 
of  following  it.    In  this  way  there  was  developed  a 
difference  in  meaning  and  emphasis  between  the  inflected 
and  the  phrasal  genitive,  and  the  fact  that  modern 
English  possesses  both  enables  us  to  express  shades  of 
meaning  which  cannot  be  rendered  with  equal  precision 
either  in  French  or  Latin.    For  example,  if  we  substi- 
tute the  expression  'England's  history'  for  the  more 
usual  '  the  history  of  England  ',  we  indicate  that  the 
name  of  the  country  is  used  with  some  approach  to 
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personification.  Even  where  the  signification  of  the 
two  forms  is  identical,  there  is  a  distinction  of  emphasis 
or  feeling  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to 
apprehend  ". 

Thus  Mr.  Nesfield's  new  "practice"  is  the  original 
English  use,  colloquial  and  literary :  his  rule  is  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  present  tendency.  I  well  re- 
member Mr.  W.  J.  Ford  a  few  months  before  his  death 
telling  me  that  in  translating  from  Latin  or  Greek  he 
would  not  accept  from  his  form,  when  he  was  a  master, 
the  circumlocution  with  "of".  He  regarded  it  as  an 
example  of  literal  construing,  remote  from  the  ver- 
nacular. To  such  incompetent  translating  from  Greek, 
Latin  and  French,  coupled  with  the  intrusion  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  influence,  may  we  attribute  the  threatened 
extinction  of  the  true  English  genitive  ? 

It  is  to  you,  Sir,  and  others  like  you,  who  have  ever 
defended  a  true  and  pure  English  idiom,  that  we  must 
look  for  help  against  this  invasion  of  the  foreigner. 

T.  Nichlin. 

RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  1  June,  1905. 

Sir, — When  Mr.  Robert  Dell  has  sufficiently  mastered 
his  temper  to  remember  those  courtesies  which  are 
usually  observed  between  gentlemen  in  matters  of 
public  discussion,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  answer 
his  accusations  of  "  deliberate  misrepresentation  "  and 
even  his  open  charges  and  covert  insinuations  against 
my  veracity  and  good  faith.  I  repeat,  however,  that 
the  facts  which  I  introduced  into  the  two  letters  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  publishing  are  absolutely 
correct.  I  gave  you  proof  thereof  in  the  cuttings 
from  French  reports  and  newspapers  which  I  enclosed. 
So  long,  however,  as  Mr.  Dell,  who,  whilst  boasting 
that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  continues  to  champion 
the  anti-Christian,  not  to  say  anti-Theistic,  policy 
of  Messrs.  Combes,  Bienvenu  Martin,  and  Co.,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  folly  to  con- 
tinue a  one-sided  correspondence. 

Meanwhile,  I  beg  of  you  to  allow  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  apologise  to  Lord  Llandaff  for  having,  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  introduced  his  name  into  the 
controversy,  since  I  have  thereby  exposed  his  Lordship 
to  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  Mr.  Dell.  Lord  LlandafFs 
reputation  for  integrity  and  clear-headedness  are,  how- 
ever, so  universally  recognised  that  they  scarcely  stand 
in  need  of  defence  from  the  criticisms  of  your  irate 
correspondent. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Davev. 

P.S. — With  regard  to  the  "crucial  Clause,  No.  4", 
concerning  which  Mr.  Dell  has  been  so  jubilant,  I  may 
observe  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist  since  last  Saturday — 
two  clauses,  Nos.  6  and  6  bis,  having  been  introduced, 
which  completely  rescind  the  liberal  terms  originally 
offered  to  the  Catholics.  The  Bloc  thought  Clause 
No.  4,  as  it  was  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
altogether  too  favourable  to  the  Church  ;  and  it  has 
been  replaced  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  amend- 
ments above  mentioned,  which  place  the  Associations 
to  be  established  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  instead  of  under  the 
Bishops,  whereby  episcopal  jurisdiction  will  be  im- 
perilled, and  the  tight  hold  of  the  State  on  the  Church 
greater  than  under  the  old  regime.  In  a  word, 
the  Churches  will  be  deprived  of  their  re- 
venues, and  yet  held  in  bondage  by  a  Government 
which  is  absolutely  inimical  to  Christianity  in  every 
shape  and  form.  Whether  the  Protestant  Synods  will 
agree  to  this  alteration  of  the  "crucial  Clause"  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  One  thing,  however,  appears  fairly 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  elections  will  be  at  hand 
long  before  the  Separation  is  voted,  one  way  or  another. 
There  are  still  sixty-seven  Clauses  to  discuss,  only  five 
(Nos.  6  and  6  bis  are  amendments)  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  we  are  already  in  June  !  I  still  maintain  that 
the  common  sense  of  the  French  people  will  sooner  or 
later  assert  itself ;  and  that  the  Bill  will  either  be 
greatly  modified,  or  else  shelved,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  at  the  last  moment.  R.  D. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  AGE  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

"Thomas  Moore."    By  Stephen  Gwynn.    English  Mer 
of  Letters.   London :  Macmillan.    1905.   2s.  net. 

"  T3ROBABLY  the  depreciation  of  Moore's  work, 
•1  which  prevails  at  present,  is  hardly  more  judi- 
cious than  Lord  John  Russell's  extravagant  overpraise.' 
Thus  tentatively  does  Mr.  Gwynn  provide  a  standpoint 
from  which  his  subject  becomes,  with  a  little  effort  on  oui 
own  part,  quite  interesting.  We  cannot  say  we  discern 
between  the  lines  of  these  pages  anything  approaching 
a  passion  either  for  Thomas  Moore  or  for  his  poetry. 
Our  emotions  as  we  read — apart  from  a  certain  mile 
entertainment  with  the  purely  biographical  details  —are 
threefold.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Gwynn  is  making  quite  a| 
nice  and  workmanlike  book  to  fill  a  supposed  gap  in  aji 
respectable  series ;  we  admire  his  visible  yet  sobet 
efforts  to  impart  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  we' 
are  glad  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  make  those 
efforts  ourselves.  Our  own  attitude  in  regard  td 
Moore's  poetry,  even  in  regard  to  most  of  Mr.  Gwynn's 
quotations  from  Moore's  poetry,  is  (speaking  roughly] 
one  of  frank  boredom.  What  does  interest  us,  how- 
ever, is  the  problem  suggested  by  Mr.  Gwynn  in  the 
above  sentence.  It  interests  us  to  analyse  our  own! 
boredom — to  inquire  whether  this  stolidity  of  ours, 
which  we  believe  after  conscientious  probing  to  be 
absolutely  genuine,  can  after  all  be  merely  something 
which  "  prevails  at  present  ".  Are  we  ourselves — pro- 
fessing, as  we  do  profess,  to  judge  poetry  not  by  rules, 
or  by  literary  comparisons,  or  by  historical  allowances, 
but  by  the  quantum  of  their  direct  appeal  to  what  is 
felt  to  be  ultimately  human  in  us — the  slaves,  all 
unwitting,  of  a  fashion?  Is  there,  in  short,  a  better 
time  coming,  when  the  poetical  works  of  Thomas 
Moore  shall  be  rescued  from  the  top  shelf,  dusted,  andi 
browsed  with  a  new  delight  ? 

To  begin  with  our  own  day,  barren  as  it  is  of  poetic 
creation,  it  is  by  no  means  inimical  to  a  free  range  in 
criticism.  With  many  of  our  "literary"  men,  indeed, 
resuscitation  of  smallish  or  forgotten  poets  is  become  a 
specialised  art — we  might  almost  add,  a  trade.  More- 
over, the  genuine  criticism  of  our  day  has  no  con- 
spicuous bias.  The  criticism  of  the  "'eighties",  with 
its  almost  morbid  dislike  of  what  was  solid  or  ugly,  its 
unbridled  craving  after  the  romantic,  its  excess  ov 
"temperamental"  license,  has  done  its  work  and  is 
well  behind  us.  At  no  time,  "probably"  (to  borrow 
Mr.  Gwynn's  useful  adverb),  have  all  sorts  of  poets — 
Elizabethans  and  eighteenth-century  men,  mystics  and 
intellectuals,  poets  of  impulse  and  poets  of  reason, 
inspired  poets  and  scholar  poets,  poets  profound  and 
poets  frivolous — been  read  together  with  so  indifferent 
a  delight.  Reprints  of  almost  everybody  abound. 
A  proportion,  we  presume,  are  read.  And  with 
all  this  we  know  nobody  of  the  present  genera- 
tion who  reads  Moore.  Where  then  is  the  flaw 
in  our  so  catholic  age,  that  our  ears  (else  so 
responsive)  are  deaf  to  the  siren  voice  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh  "  and  the  Irish  Melodies.  We  think  we  can  lay 
our  finger  on  the  place.  Warmly  alive  as  we  are  to 
the  appeal  of  many  ages,  there  is  one  age  that  leaves 
us  cold.  The  age  of  Pope  takes  us  by  its  finality,  the 
Wordsworthian  age  by  its  opening  eye,  the  democratic 
age  by  its  fine  confusion.  But  there  is  one  age,  not 
easy  to  locate,  a  sort  of  elusive  backwater  that  slips  in 
somewhere  amid  the  last  two,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  in  common — the  age  of  sensibility.  What 
sensibility  is,  or  was,  can  hardly  be  defined  offhand. 
We  dimly  remember  to  have  read  a  small  but  pleasant 
essay  on  the  very  topic,  we  fancy  by  none>  other  than 
Mr.  Gwynn  himself.  It  has  disappointed  us  that  Mr. 
Gwynn  in  this  volume  has  not  developed  the  same 
psychological  study  in  a  more  serious  spirit  and  with 
Moore's  poetry  for  text.  Such  a  treatment  would  have 
brought  us  down  to  root  principles  of  criticism — a  feat 
not  easy  to  achieve,  but  absolutely  essential  to  any  book 
about  a  poet. 

The  modern  spirit  (what  Mr.  Gwynn  calls  "the 
current  taste  in  criticism  ")  abjures  rhetoric  of  all  kinds. 
We  are  sworn  foes  to  the  padding  out  of  attenuated 
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'deas,  to  the  ornamentation  of  commonplace.  We  do 
lot  in  fact  believe  in  ornament,  strictly  speaking,  at  all. 
Wr.  Gwynn  says  of  our  own  age  (accounting  for  the 
odifference  to  Moore)  that  "  there  is  a  fashion  for 
lakedness  of  expression  ".  This  quite  misses  fire.  We 
idmire  Shakespeare,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Beauty  of 
expression,  richness  of  expression,  is  not  what  we  mean 
jy  ornament. 

"  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements" 

s  not  ornamental  language.  It  is  magnificent,  hut 
he  magnificence  is  in  the  thought.  When  the  matter 
ind  the  form  are  one,  as  in  all  great  poetry,  no  amount 
>f  splendour  or  elaboration  can  be  out  of  place. 
iVhere  the  expression  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
eeling  which  is  expressed — and  this  is  the  very 
ouchstone  of  lyrical  virtue— we  never  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  expression  itself  be  naked  or  no.  Orna- 
nent — the  thing  we  cannot  away  with — occurs  when  a 
vriter,  instead  of  distilling  from  his  thought  some 
leauty  inherent  in  it,  tries  to  superimpose  upon  it  a 
leauty  which  _  it  does  not  of  itself  contain.  The 
'beauties"  of  the  ornamental  poet  are  precisely  on 
ill-fours  with  the  "  thunders  "  of  the  rhetorician. 

"And  as  Echo  far  off  through  the  Vale  my  sad 
orison  rolls  " 

;  s  a  line  from  what  Mr.  Gwynn  thinks  "the  most 
beautiful  lyric,  probably,  that  Moore  ever  wrote ". 
The  note  is  unmistakable.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
nalyse  it,  but  we  can  feel  it.  It  is  not  merely  that 
'vale"  and  "orison"  are  conventional  words.  The 
rank  convention  of  Pope's 

I-     "  Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  Noon  of  Day, 
The  Sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  Ray  " 

Is  quite  pleasing  to  our  ear.  We  find  nothing  that 
I  ars  in  Wordsworth's 

"  And  while  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  Tabor's  sound." 

tfatthew  Arnold  uses  words  like  "  eterne  "  and  "  teen  ", 
ind  vve  are  not  offended.  These  men  have  the  in- 
explicable gift  of  carrying  quite  freely,  down  the  stream 
»f  their  thought,  almost  any  forms  of  language  they 
ike.  But 

"As  Echo  far  off  through  the  Vale  my  sad  orison 
rolls  " 

Is  too  much  for  us.     The  trail  of  sensibility  is  all 
>ver  it. 

In  our  day,  according  to  Mr.  Gwynn,  "there  is  a 
ashion  for  strained  uses  of  language",  whereas  "  Moore 
vas  always  studiously  accurate  and  lucid  ".  This 
igain  is  quite  beside  the  mark.    That  our  little  poets 
)ften  strain  language  is  only  too  true.    But  this  strain 
)f  language  is  only,  after  all,  an  unconscious  substitute 
or  individuality.    Our  little  poets  clearly  recognise,  for 
he  most  part,  that  a  poet  must  have  something  of  his 
>wn  to  utter.    The  notion  that  they  themselves  have 
something  of  their  own  to  utter  is  no  doubt  a  pathetic 
llusion  ;    but  they   are  at  least  aware   that  mere 
'melody",  mere  "accurate  and  lucid"  dressing  up  of 
vhat  has  been  said  before,  is  no  good.    The  very 
veirdness  of  much  modern  minor  poetry  is  an  artless 
estimony  to  the  fact  that  we  consider  personal  force, 
ntensity,    sincerity,    to   be    indispensable    in  every 
orm    of    art.       Artificiality   with    a    light  touch, 
he    playful    assumption     of    feeling     that  hardly 
professes  to  go   deep,  is  very  congruous  with  fine 
>oetry,  as  the  Cavaliers  prove.    The  artificiality  again 
vhich  masks  deep  feeling  without  disguising  it,  which 
s  the  pretence  of  pretence,  may  be  full  of  charm. 
,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moore,  as  a  man,  felt  the 
voes  of  Ireland,  or  the  attraction  of  virtuous  young 
vomanhood,  or  whatever  else  he  might  be  writing 
ibout,  as  much  as  any  of  us  feel  these  things.  Wha&t 
iS  wrong  with  the  age  of  sensibility  is  not  that  it  lacks 
Muncerity  of  a  kind,  but  that  it  lacks  artistic  sincerity— 
|>  very  different  thing,  and  a  thing  with  which  such 
Mjficiality   as  that  of  Horace  is  quite  compatible. 


Artistic  sincerity  in  a  poet  lies  here,  that  he  must  be 
able  to  concentrate  what  'he  feels  generally  into  a 
moment  of  white  heat,  a  heat  in  which  the  fuel  and  the 
(lame  are  indistinguishable.  The  age  of  sensibility  had 
not  this  gift  of  supreme  moments.  It  had  a  permanent 
stock  of  quite  decorous,  amiable  sentiment,  and  upon 
this  stock  it  drew  for  poetical  purposes  in  what  seemed 
to  be  the  requisite  quantities. 

"Oddly  enough",  says  Mr.  Gwynn,  "there  is  no 
poet  in  English  except  Goldsmith  who  appeals  to  simple 
people  so  much  as  Moore".    Goldsmith  is  debatable  and 
beside  our   purpose;   but  in  the   fact  that  "simple 
people "  enjoyed  (and  for  all  we  know,  still  enjoy) 
Moore  we  can  see  nothing  odd.     They  enjoy  oleo- 
graphs.   We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  contempt.  The 
judgment  of  simple  people  is  often  immensely  valuable, 
but  only  concerning  those  things  about  which  they 
really  care.    To  say  that  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
appeals  to  simple  people  is  a  genuine  praise  of  that  work 
of  art,  since  it  is  felt  by  simple  readers  to  concern  them 
intimately,  and  so  their  response  to  it  is  the  outcome  of 
experience.  But  to  quote  the  opinion  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Gwynn  means  by  "  simple  people  "  in  a  matter  of  poetry 
is  absurd.    Poetry,  for  them,  means  no  more  than  a 
sentimental  or  "improving"  half-hour.    To  set  "  the 
professed  and  professional  critics"  in  contrast  with  these 
"  simple  people  ",  as  Mr.  Gwynn  does,  is  to  escape  the 
point  egregiously.  A  poet  is  tested,  ultimately,  neither  by 
professional    critics,    who    scrutinise    him    for  his 
"melody",    or  his   philosophy,  or  his    "place"  in 
literature  ;  nor  by  simple  people  who  appraise  him  in 
proportion  to  his  tinkle  or  his  didactics,  his  adorned 
obviousness  or  his  sugary  tearfulness  ;  but  by  those 
persons  who  look  to  poetry  for  a  large  part  of  the 
sustenance  by  which  they  actually  live.    To  the  world 
in  general  it  will  seem  incredible  that  a  poet  like 
Herrick,  for  example,  should  help  anybody  to  live. 
But  such,  "  oddly  enough  ",  is  the  fact  ;  and  at  bottom 
there  is  no  other  criterion.    It  is  not  by  a  whim  of 
critics,  but  by  the  verdict  of  those  persons — those  for 
whom  poetry  is  the  staff  of  life — that  Moore  has  been 
consigned  to  something  like  oblivion.    Mr.  Gvvynn's 
apologies  for  Moore  are  always   interesting,  even 
though  they  fail  in  every  instance  to  convince  us. 
How   deeply  Mr.   Gwynn  himself  is   convinced  we 
should  rather  like  to  know.     After  emphasising  the 
fact  that  Moore's  lyrics  were  intended  for  immediate 
effect  by  public  utterance,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
compared  with  the  packed  thought  of  Wordsworth's 
odes  and  the  like,  he  goes  on  to  admit  very  frankly 
that  there  is  a  class  of  lyrical  music,  not  packed  with 
thought,  but  "  simple  as  a  bird's  ",  in  which  nothing  of 
Moore's  can  be  placed.    But  he  is  warm  in  praise  of 
Moore's  lighter  numbers,  in  which  Moore  "  must  be 
pronounced  the  equal  of  any  man  who  ever  lived  ",  and 
which  "  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  gaiety,  united  to  a 
real  distinction  of  style  ".    Here  is  a  verse  from  one 
("so  melodious  and  so  roguish  "  is  Mr.  Gvvynn's  ecstatic 
comment)  : 

"  The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love, 
The  glow-worm's  lamp  is  gleaming,  love, 

How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Morna's  grove, 
When  the  drowsy  world  is  dreaming,  love." 

The  merit  of  such  roguishness,  we  confess,  lies  beyond 
us.  As  well  call  it  archness  and  be  done  with  it.  We 
remember  two  lines  of  a  real  poet  : — 

"  Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  such  liberty  " — 

and  with  these  in  our  ears  the  sportiveness  of  Moore's 
lines,  so  far  from  breathing  a  distinction  of  style, 
acquires  a  very  perceptible  tinge  of  vulgarity. 

We  revert,  then,  to  our  original  suggestion— that  the 
modern  indifference  to  Moore  comes  not  of  prejudice 
or  fashion,  but  of  certain  clear  and  immovable  principles 
in  the  judgment  of  art.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that 
in  something,  anyhow,  our  own  age  is  absolutely  right. 
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TIMELESS  MYTHS. 
"The  Myths  of  Plato."    By  J.  A.  Stewart.  London: 

Macmillan.    1905.    14s.  net. 
"  The  Platonic  Conception  of  Immortality."    By  R.  K. 

Gaye.   Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1905. 

5s.  net. 

WE  know  Mr.  Stewart's  abundant  commentary  on 
the  Ethics — a  great  collection,  the  result  of  the 
long  familiarity  of  a  cultivated  and  learned  mind  with 
an  author.  In  this  book  he  has  turned  the  same  sort 
of  talent  to  bear  on  Plato  ;  extracted  his  myths,  trans- 
lated them,  and  illustrated  them  from  Dante,  Spinoza, 
folklore,  and  we  know  not  who  or  what.  As  a  com- 
mentator Mr.  Stewart  is  distinguished  ;  his  books  are 
well  stocked,  full  of  meat  ;  and  if  the  morbus  gram- 
matici,  the  inability  to  resist  a  quotation,  appears  here 
and  there,  after  all  the  reader  has  not  less  but  more  for 
his  money.  More  is  demanded  however  from  one  who 
writes  on  the  Platonic  fables  :  "  maius  aliquid  pos- 
tulatur ".  Mr.  Stewart  knows  this  and  has  tried  to 
supply  the  want.  We  are  not  sure  with  what  success. 
Plato,  if  not  intangible  or  impalpable,  is  difficult  to 
seize:  he  is  "fin",  "  malin  "  ;  you  do  not  catch  him. 
Is  he  serious  ?  did  he  believe  his  own  arguments?  Is 
he  always  playing  the  game  ?  Where  is  he  artist  and 
where  preacher?  Which  character  gains  the  day  in 
each  place  ?  Does  his  art  lead  him  into  painting  and 
moulding  for  the  love  of  it,  and  does  his  moral  mission 
make  him  cheat  in  his  reasoning  ?  What  did  he  in 
especial  mean  by  those  charming  and  elaborate  tales  with 
which  he  gilds  the  dialectical  pill  ?  Mr.  Stewart,  being  a 
professional  philosopher,  interprets  them  as  philosophy  ; 
and  his  earnestness  in  applying  this  key  leads  him  to  some 
curious  criticism.  He  thinks, as  is  of  course  true,  that  these 
fables  were  not  idle  ;  Plato  meant  them  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  and  conviction  of  his  reader.  But  instead 
of  being  content  with  the  obvious  view  that  where  he 
was  unable  to  prove  Plato  guessed,  and  where  he 
could  not  demonstrate,  pictured,  Mr.  Stewart  will  have 
it  that  these  stories  were  intended  to  have  a  specific 
metaphysical  value  and  to  appeal  to  the  specifically 
metaphysical  part  of  man.  He  states  that  the  Platonic 
myth  owes  its  reason  and  also  its  charm  to  the  fact  that 
it  suggests  or  appeals  to  what  he  calls  the  "Tran- 
scendental Consciousness  ",  in  other  words  the  sense  of 
"  that  which  is  and  was  and  is  to  be  ".  This  according 
to  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  sort  of  underlying  reason,  distinct 
from  conscious  intelligence,  which  he  calls  "Science" 
— anterior,  more  durable,  more  valid  ;  which  if  unprov- 
able is  implied  and  taken  for  granted  in  our  conscious 
acts.  Mr.  Stewart  holds  that  the  sense  of  this  Tran- 
scendental Consciousness  is  induced  in  the  reader  of 
Platonic  myths,  that  Plato  intended  them  to  have  this 
effect,  and  thereby  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  existence 
of  these  realities,  which  conscious  argument  or  Science 
is  unable  to  grasp.  That  is  the  place  the  myth  holds  in 
the  Platonic  scheme  or  drama,  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  are  attached  to  them. 

When  a  professor  of  Metaphysics  speaks  from  his 
chair  to  an  audience  who  have  come  to  learn  the  details 
of  his  mystery,  he  may  no  doubt  assume  their  general 
agreement  in  his  <V>xf"  '■>  Dut  before  the  appreciation 
of  Plato  is  made  to  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
"Transcendental  Consciousness"  or  the  like,  we  are 
afraid  these  notions  must  be  proved.  What  of  the 
unfortunate  reader  who  likes  the  tale  of  Er,  as  he  likes 
Bunyan  or  the  Revelation  of  S.  John,  but  who  does  not 
habitually  entertain  an  idea  of  a  transcendental  con- 
sciousness, and  if  it  were  put  to  him,  would  deny  its 
existence  ?  Plato  dreams,  his  myths  take  us  to  dream- 
land, no  doubt  ;  but  we  do  not  agree  that  "  man  when 
he  dreams  is  more  at  one  with  universal  nature"  than 
at  other  times.  Magari — if  only  he  were.  Yes,  the 
feeling  produced  by  a  myth  (as  told  by  Plato)  resembles 
that  which  we  experience  from  a  fine  view,  a  blue  sky  : 
the  vague  "  Tears,  idle  tears  "  mood.  But  this  mood, 
if  and  when  it  supervenes,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"Timeless  Being";  it  may  suggest  these  notions  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  as  the  lilac-bloom  and  other  things,  he 
says,  do  ;  but  that  is  because  he  has  read  these  notions 
into  himself  or  gathered  them  from  Wordsworth  ;  a 
myth  does  not  suggest  them  to  other  men.    We  are  all 


affected  by  them,  differently  according  to  our  tempera- 
ment and  training  ;  but  a  physiologist  will  supply  the 
generic  explanation  of  literary  emotion,  and  Mr. 
Stewart's  very  particular  case  ought  not  to  have  led 
him  to  universalise. 

It  would  not  have  so  much  mattered  if  Mr.  Stewart 
had  confined  his  explanation  of  literary  emotion  to  his 
author,  Plato  :  but  he  extends  it  to  cover  the  whole  of 
poetry  !  The  poetic  touch,  the  "  magic",  which  as  he 
justly  says  is  the  essential  of  poetry,  exists  where,  after 
a  long  lapse  into  the  actual,  the  poet  calls  up  this 
particular  sense,  and  once  more  "Timeless  Being" 
steals  upon  the  reader.  As  this  effect,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  produced  by  prose,  it  follows  that  verse  01 
even  rhythm  is  not  necessary  to  poetry.  Wherever 
"That  which  was"  &c.  is  induced,  there  is  poetry. 
Mr.  Stewart  then  quotes  a  number  of  passages  on  the 
perusal  of  which,  in  him,  and  he  believes  in  others,  this 
phenomenon  is  excited.  Here  we  have  something 
palpable  to  go  upon,  and  are  more  or  less  as  good  as  a 
Professor.  What?  our  old  friend  Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange — "  At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung  ",  or  "  Row 
us  out  to  Desenzano  " — have  they  all  this  time  been 
evoking  the  Timeless  Consciousness  ?  The  ordinary 
unsanctified  reader  of  sentimental  verse  will  be  sur- 
prised, and  these  iterations  of  the  Timeless  this  and 
that,  these  italics,  will  induce  a  subconscious  sugges- 
tion of  ancient  tags.  It  is  with  some  relief  that  the 
reader  finds  the  author  stating  that  poets  are  only  poetic 
at  intervals  :  sustained  poetic  effect  is,  one  is  almost 
pleased  to  note,  impossible.  Again  Mr.  Stewart  is 
coloured  by  his  associations  ;  this  time  by  his  long 
intimacy  with  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Stewart's  own  meta- 
physical position,  as  a  personal  confession,  is  respectable 
and  touching  ;  but  when  he  assumes  his  own  experience 
in  others,  and  erects  it  into  a  canon  of  assthetic  theory, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  all  this  is  non-proven  and 
no  more  to  be  assumed  or  built  upon  than  the  tenets  of 
the  Peculiar  People  or  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Dovvie. 
The  dichotomy  between  science  and  Timeless  Feeling 
we  fear  rests'on  nothing:  it  is  the  psychology  of  the 
preacher,  who  tells  you  that  if  you  are  deaf  to  Revela- 
tion, it  is  because  you  are  literally  deaf,  you  lack  a 
special,  the  spiritual,  sense.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
petitio  principii. 

Though  in  detail  interesting  and  exegetic,  the  book 
does  not  draw  very  much  to  a  point,  and  is  perhaps 
rather  overweighted.  The  myths  do  not  gain  by  being 
separated  from  their  setting,  and  Mr.  Stewart's  trans- 
lation, it  must  be  said,  is  not  as  good  a  representation 
of  the  original  as  Jowett's.  The  late  Master  of 
Balliol,  in  proportion  as  his  erudition  was  frivolous 
compared  with  Mr.  Stewart's,  was  vouchsafed  a  light 
and  winged  English  which  approached  at  no  very  great 
distance  to  Plato's  own  style.  Mr.  Stewart's  version 
of  this  sinuous  conversational  Greek  is  stiff  and  archaic. 
Plato  was  never  that.  In  fact  there  is  too  much  down- 
right system  and  too  little  art  in  this  book  :  Renan,  or 
Anatole  France,  men  who  wrote  and  write  myths  them- 
selves, are  required  to  understand  and  to  render  Plato. 
Pater,  too,  though  his  movement  is  slower  and  his 
gaiety  rather  laboured,  at  least  knew  that  Plato,  and 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  Wordsworth,  were  not 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Gaye's  prize  thesis  deals  in  a  clear  and  diligent 
manner  with  points  in  Plato's  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  reflects,  as  has  been  noticed  by  one  of  his  country- 
men, with  somewhat  over-exclusiveness  the  views  ot 
the  great  gods  of  Trinity. 


COMPATRIOT  AGAINST  COBDENITE. 

"Compatriots'  Club  Lectures."    1st  Series.'  London: 
Macmillan.   1905.    8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Cobden  Club  no  longer  imposes  its  views  on 
economic  questions  nor  on  imperial  politics  with- 
out anyone  venturing  on  a  protest.  One  amongst 
many  other  signs  of  the  change  is  the  founding  ot  the 
Compatriots'  Club,  the  first  series  of  whose  'enures 
contains  a  direct  challenge  and  contradiction  to  all  the 
well-known  postulates  and  inferences  on  which  has 
been  based  so  much  Cobden   Club   literature.  The 
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iCobdcn  Club  was  founded  to  maintain  a  success 
already  gained  ;  the  Compatriots'  Club  has  been  in- 
stituted to  carry  on  a  movement  which  is  as  yet 
only  in  its  initial  stages,  and  whose  success  would 
mean  the  restoration  of  ideas  which  the  Cobden 
Club  believed  had  finally  been  defeated.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  see  the  revival  of  older  ideas  which 
have  been  condemned  to  unmerited  obscurity  for  a 
time  by  the  triumph  of  some  powerful  revolutionary 
force.  In  the  Church  we  have  the  revival  of  Catholic 
doctrines  long  ignored  by  a  narrow  Protestantism  ; 
in  politics  a  reaction  against  an  individualism  which 
taught  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
office  of  the  state  in  directing  the  energies  of 
national  life  was  foolishness  ;  in  economics  the  re- 
discovery of  the  merits  of  the  mercantile  or  protec- 
tionist system  under  which  England  was  governed  for 
centuries  and  became  rich  and  powerful,  before  the 
free-trade  economics  of  the  last  fifty  years  supplanted 
it.  Even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  economic 
views  which  attained  some  vogue  with  the  fair-trade 
movement  must  admit  that  they  have  shown  un- 
suspected vitality  inasmuch  as  they  have  survived  to 
be  associated  with  an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In 
the  confused  controversy  that  has  taken  place  it 
has  not  always  been  clear  what  relative  weight 
was  given  to  the  tariff  proposals  as  a  purely  economic 
measure  in  the  interest  of  our  insular  trade,  and  to  the 
plan  for  preferential  treatment  between  us  and  the 
colonies  as  a  foundation  for  imperial  unity.  But  all 
the  authors  of  these  lectures  grasp  the  bearings  of 
these  two  branches  on  each  other  and  explain  them 
with  a  lucidity  which  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  reader's 
mind  as  to  what  they  think  of  the  problem  and  of  its 
solution.  This  volume  is  a  general  programme  of  the 
Compatriots'  Club.  It  is  a  plea  for  state  action  in  all 
the  departments,  of  national  and  imperial  life  to  take  the 
place  of  the  doctrine  which  would  restrict  state  action 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  The  writers  admit  no  limit 
except  what  is  dictated  by  practical  statesmanship ; 
and  the  numberless  questions  as  to  the  Empire  cannot 
be  answered,  they  believe,  unless  state  action  is  applied 
to  them  as  a  conscious  policy. 

Professor  W.  J.  Ashley  in  his  lecture  on  "  Political 
Economy  and  the  Tariff  Problem  "  quotes  a  remark  of 
M.  Gide,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  Pro- 
fessors of  Political  Economy,  "who  leans  distinctly  in 
the  free-trade  direction  ",  that  the  time  is  past  when  in 
professorial  circles  it  could  be  gravely  discussed  "  Can 
one  be  an  economist  and  a  protectionist  at  the  same 
time  ?  "  In  fact  the  German  economists  have  for  long 
made  this  question  an  absurdity,  and  the  writers  of 
these  lectures  in  treating  of  economic  questions  have 
obtained  many  of  their  arms  from  the  German  armoury. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  German  teaching 
of  national  economy  is  an  application  to  modern  condi- 
tions of  the  mercantile  or  protective  system  which 
prevailed  with  us  until,  as  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  explains 
in  the  first  lecture  which  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  series,  we  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  political 
in  the  economical.  We  have  been  roughly  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  nations  which  once  were  tending 
to  the  free-trade  position  have  rediscovered  the  aban- 
doned national  economy  and  set  it  on  its  feet  again. 
With  German  and  American  progress  under  this 
system  a  patent  fact,  and  with  our  own  progress  at 
least  declining  relatively  to  theirs  if  not  absolutely, 
there  seemed  proof  both  positive  and  negative  that  the 
conscious  purpose  and  efficient  action  of  the  state 
had  been  shown  superior  to  individualism,  and  that 
Government  ought  to  be  the  brain  of  the  state  even  in 
commerce.  This  seemed  to  become  even  more  certain 
when  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  it  was  through 
the  bonds  of  commercial  interest  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies  would  take  the  first  step  towards  the  closer 
union  of  the  empire.  Here  again  there  was  German 
precedent  in  the  case  of  the  Zollverein  which  was 
followed  in  a  natural  sequence  by  the  political  federation 
of  the  German  Empire.  Twelve  years  agfo  Professor 
Fuchs  in  his  book  on  the  commercial  policy  of  England 
discussed  the  two  matters  of  commerce  and  politics 
together.  He  foretold  an  inevitable  movement  towards 
closer  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
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which  was  "politically  altogether  justifiable  ".  Poli- 
tical without  commercial  federation  he  deemed  highly 
improbable  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  likely  enough  that 
commercial  federation  would  ultimately  lead  to  political. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  stagnant  condition  of  British 
foreign  trade,  the  effects  on  it  of  the  protectiv  e  policy  of 
foreign  countries,  and  the  relatively  increased  importance 
of  our  trade  with  our  colonies  and  possessions.  We 
find  all  these  topics  treated  passim  in  these  lectures  ; 
and  in  particular  in  Sir  Vincent  Caillard's  lecture  on 
"  Imperial  Preference  and  the  Cost  of  Food  "  there  is  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  hold  Professor  Fuchs'  conclusions  on 
this  subject  which  were  as  follows.  Until  the  new 
policy  has  so  stimulated  the  growth  of  corn  within 
the  empire  as  to  make  Great  Britain  independent 
of  foreign  supplies,  the  price  of  bread  may  be  some- 
what affected.  Any  increased  cost  of  bread  could  be 
more  than  balanced  by  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  tea, 
tobacco  and  coffee.  The  real  question  is,  he  says,  Can 
the  masses  be  made  to  understand  this  ?  That  depends 
he  believes  on  whether  England  will  produce  a  states- 
man "  with  sufficient  insight,  courage,  energy  and 
tact' '.  He  winds  up  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
Germany's  business  to  hinder  as  far  as  possible  the 
realisation  of  plans  which  would  be  unfortunate  for 
that  country  if  carried  out. 

This  is  the  programme  of  the  Compatriots'  Club  ; 
and  its  writers  set  out  ably  the  obstacles  to  it  in  the 
policy  of  laisser-faire,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  actual 
facts  of  our  empire  induced  by  the  abnegation  of 
all  conscious  effort  to  carry  out  a  purpose  and  a  plan. 
One  of  the  lectures  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne  "  The 
Proper  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the  Empire  " 
illustrates  forcibly  how  the  important  question 
of  the  growth  and  distribution  of  population  in 
our  colonies  has  been  neglected,  and  our  surplus 
population  been  allowed  to  increase  the  power  of  other 
countries  instead  of  our  own  empire.  The  essay  is 
full  of  striking  facts  which  show  that  the  efforts  of 
private  societies  have  totally  failed  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  emigration  problem,  and  that  only  the  com- 
bination of  the  home  and  colonial  Governments  can. 
overcome  the  difficulties.  With  the  exception  of 
Canada  none  of  the  colonies  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
free  grants  of  land  by  which  the  United  States  became- 
filled  with  European  emigrants.  Moreover  the  cost  of 
emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive either  to  charitable  societies  or  to  the  individuals 
themselves  ;  and  the  vacant  millions  of  square  miles  in 
the  empire  will  not  be  filled  up  unless  the  state 
aids  the  process  by  grants  and  in  other  direct  ways. 
Incidentally  there  arises  in  connexion  with  this 
question  the  preparation  of  suitable  colonists  by 
establishing  home  colonies  here  for  the  training  of  the 
mass  of  the  poor  who,  from  various  causes,  are 
constantly  sinking  below  the  level  of  useful  industrial 
life  in  their  own  country.  Here  also  is  a  problem 
absolutely  insoluble  until  the  state  undertakes  its 
solution.  These  lectures  we  believe  will  have  a  wide- 
reaching  educative  effect  in  preparing  opinion  forthe  part 
which  the  state  will  take  in  the  future  in  many  matters- 
from  which  the  individualist  theory  has  excluded  it. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRIPPERS. 

"South  Africa:  a  Glance  at  Current  Conditions  and 

Politics."    By  J.  H.  Balfour-Browne  K.C.    London  : 

Longmans.    1905.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"  From  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi."    By  G.  T.  Hutchinson. 

With   an   Introduction   by   Colonel   F.  Rhodes. 

London :  Murray.    1905.   9s.  net. 

FOR  the  past  ten  years  South  Africa  has  been  so 
incessantly  discussed  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
any  able  man,  who  happens  to  visit  the  country,  may 
say  to  himself  "Semper  ego  auditor  tantum?"  and; 
proceed  to  write  a  book.  The  casual  visitor  ought, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  fact  of  people  talking  non- 
sense about  a  country  useful  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses does  not  prove  that  more  books  ought  to  be 
written.    We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Balfour-Browne- 
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knows  how  many  South  African  books  already  exist,  or 
that  he  has  considered  how  many  men  of  capacity  have 
been  in  the  country  recently,  and  refrained  from  writing 
about  it.  He  is  quite  prepared  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  colonists  on  questions  which  concern  them  vitally,  is 
not  handicapped  by  prejudices,  and  has  a  forcible  way  of 
putting  things  which  sometimes  hits  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.  On  the  two  questions  of  Chinese  Labour  and  the 
future  government  of  the  Transvaal  he  writes  sensibly, 
and  states  fairly  facts  which  ought  to  be  generally  recog- 
nised at  home  but  are  not.  Unfortunately  he  has 
made  no  systematic  study  of  either  question,  and  his 
book  is  very  loosely  put  together.  We  always  distrust 
the  value  of  a  work  whose  author  does  not  consider  it 
worthy  of  an  index.  The  ordinary  incidents  of  railway 
travelling  and  driving  in  Africa  have  been  described 
before,  and  people  who  want  to  know  what  manner  of 
thoughts  may  be  suggested  by  a  voyage  on  a  steamer 
will  find  Froude's  "Oceana"  more  stimulating  than 
the  present  work.  It  is  a  nuisance  to  have  the  facts 
about  Chinese  coolies  scattered  haphazard  through 
many  pages  which  are  little  more  than  the  letters  which 
any  intelligent  traveller  might  write  to  home-staying 
friends.  Mr.  Balfour-Browne  often  fails  either  in 
observation  or  in  accurate  description.  We  should  be 
greatly  surprised  if  he  really  saw  large  herds  of  steinbok 
near  Bloemfontein,  as  he  seems  to  imply,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  the  meerkat  is  too  interesting  an  animal 
to  be  dismissed  as  a  "  mere  cat".  The  goat  employed 
to  lead  flocks  of  sheep  is  not  the  animal  which  produces 
mohair.  Nor  are  tennis-courts  made  of  the  bodies  of 
ants  ("  they  play  tennis  upon  red  courts  made  of  live 
ant-heaps — I  wonder  what  anti-vivisectionists  would  say 
to  that  ").  The  Kafir  marriage  custom  is  generally  called 
lobola,  not  "  sobola".  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Natal  has 
no  problems  :  it  has  an  Indian  problem,  a  Zulu  problem 
(which  is  only  quiescent),  and  the  problem  of  the  rival 
interests  of  the  farmers  and  the  mercantile  community. 
In  its  time  it  has  had  a  very  acute  ecclesiastical  problem, 
and  a  very  difficult  engineering  problem  connected  with 
the  Durban  harbour  bar.  To  say  that  "  Rhodesia 
adopted  the  constitution  of  Cape  Colony,  and  conse- 
quently here  the  black  men  have  votes  "  is  very  mis- 
leading ;  Rhodesia  is  not  a  self-governing  colony,  and 
it  contains  only  fifty-one  coloured  voters.  If  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Province  of  Cape  Colony  with 
British  settlers  eighty  years  ago  had  failed,  as  Mr. 
Balfour-Browne  assumes  to  have  been  the  fate  of  all 
such  efforts,  we  should  have  a  very  slender  hold  on 
South  Africa  to-day.  The  distinction  between  "repre- 
sentative "  and  "  responsible "  government  is  not  a 
noteworthy  discovery  but  a  commonplace  of  the  text- 
books. The  fact  that  native  Africans  succumb  to  certain 
diseases  more  easily  than  Europeans  is  absolutely  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  whether  they  feel  pain  as  acutely. 
We  have  no  wish  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  trivialities, 
but  when  a  writer  evidently  knew  little  of  South 
African  conditions  until  he  reached  the  country,  we  can 
gauge  the  value  of  his  remarks  only  by  testing  his 
powers  of  observation. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  author's  general  c views 
upon  Chinese  labour.  That  is  a  question  which  can  be 
mastered  in  the  course  of  a  short  visit,  and  it  is  one 
which  has  been  very  dishonestly  handled  by  certain 
politicians.  But  Mr.  Balfour-Browne  overstates  his 
case  when  he  attempts  to  draw  an  almost  exact  parallel 
between  the  position  of  Chinese  coolies  on  the  Rand 
and  that  of  Indian  coolies  on  Natal  plantations.  Any 
intelligent  opponent  will  at  once  make  a  point,  plausible 
though  of  little  real  value,  by  replying  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  not  satisfied  to  supply  indentured 
labour  on  the  terms  laid  down  at  Johannesburg.  This 
subject  of  Indian  labour  should  have  engaged  more 
attention  from  Mr.  Balfour-Browne  than  is  shown  by 
his  inaccurate  statement  that  time-expired  indentured 
immigrants  may  as  a  matter  of  course  settle  in  Natal. 
Natal  legislation  put  a  stop  to  that  some  years  ago.  An 
observer  interested  in  colonial  questions  mainly  because 
they  are  Imperial  questions  might  very  well  have  paused 
to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  to  the  empire  at  large 
of  the  general  colonial  determination  to  believe  that  the 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration  contains  only  one  factor 
worth  notice — the  prospect  that  Indian  traders  will 
undersell  small  shopkeepers  of  European  race.  That  is, 


of  course,  a  point  of  real  importance,  but  so  long  a: 
South  African  politicians  justify  the  exclusion  of  Britisl 
Indian  subjects  by  the  Cape's  successful  protest  agains 
being  made  a  dumping-ground  for  convicts,  it  is  useles: 
to  pretend  that  we  have  attained  to  any  true  conceptioi 
of  Imperial  unity. 

Mr.  Balfour-Browne  tells  one  or  two  very  old  stories 
but  there  are  some  good  things  in  his  book  new  to  us 
For  instance,  we  hear  of  a  Transvaal  judge,  the  con 
scientiousness  of  whose  decisions  is  questioned  b 
nobody,  "  what  they  took  exception  to  was  the  inde 
cision  of  his  conscientiousness  ",  and  seem  to  recognisi 
the  portrait.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  visito 
saying  of  the  people  of  Johannesburg  that  "  they  d( 
not  know  it,  but  they  might  do  worse  than  believe  irjj 
something  ". 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  whose  African  trip  was  more  exaJ 
tensive,  puts  his  case  neatly  when  he  suggests  tha 
Englishmen  who  know  South  Africa  may  perhaps  reac 
"From  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi"  "  as  a  letter  fron 
that  country  ".  His  book  is  very  superficial,  but  hi 
sums  up  intelligently  the  questions  at  issue  betweei 
the  Chartered  Company  and  the  Rhodesian  colonists 
and  his  descriptions  of  fruit-farming  at  the  Cape  and  oi 
the  Westminster  agricultural  settlement  in  the  Orang< 
River  Colony  may  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  dangerou: 
for  a  tripper  to  attempt  to  plumb  the  Boer  character  iv\ 
half  a  page  or  so  :  to  say  that  the  Boer  "  has  treatec 
the  natives  with  a  savage  brutality  which  has  earnec 
their  undying  hatred  "  shows  both  unfairness  to  the 
Boers  as  a  community  and  misunderstanding  of  th< 
Kafir,  who  certainly  respects  the  Boer  if  he  does  no'i 
exactly  love  him.  And  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  com- 
parative numbers  engaged  in  the  South  African  War 
the  less  we  talk  of  Boer  "  cowardice  "  the  better  it  wil 
be  for  our  own  reputation.  We  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  the  Boer  "still  has  an  idee 
that  the  English  made  peace  because  they  wen 
beaten ",  but,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising  if  the  Boers  believe  that  we  ended  the  war  bj 
something  of  a  compromise  because  we  were  tired. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  is  better  worth  hearing  when  he  dis^ 
cusses  the  prospect  of  the  "  small  propositions"  amon§ 
Rhodesian  mines.  He  seems  to  think  that  Natal  hac 
no  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Transvaa 
before  the  annexation,  and  we  should  like  to  know  hov\ 
he  would  define  a  span  of  mules  if  five  span  are  required 
to  draw  a  coach.  It  is  a  touch  of  naivete  to  include 
among  the  virtues  of  De  Beers  their  interest  in  politics, 
since  the  bitterest  enemies  of  that  corporation  woulc 
not  suggest  that  it  has  "been  backward  in  the  field  oi 
politics ".  Mr.  Hutchinson  means  well,  but  we  feai 
that  the  South  Africans  to  whom  he  apologises  for 
writing  a  book  will  question  the  necessity  for  its 
appearance.  We  do  not  take  quite  the  same  view,  for 
an  unprejudiced  description  of  Rhodesia  may  be  ot 
some  use,  though  South  Africa  at  large  is  overwritten. 
Colonel  Rhodes  writes  a  sensible  introduction,  from 
which  we  learn  with  interest  but  without  surprise  that 
the  site  actually  chosen  for  the  Zambesi  bridge  by  the 
Victoria  Falls  would  not  have  commended  itself  to  his 
brother. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Hill :  a  Romance  of  Friendship."    By  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell.   London:  Murray.    1905.  6s. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  writing  a  public- 
school  story  is  the  fact  that  the  writer  must  either 
introduce  a  host  of  characters  or  must  give  a  false  im- 
pression of  school-life.  Every  schoolboy  talks  every 
day  of  every  term  to  at  least  thirty  other  boys  :  school- 
hours,  games,  and  the  life  of  his  house  throw  him  daily 
into  separate  sets  of  companions.  But  it  passes  the 
art  of  the  novelist  to  give  individuality  to  thirty  boys 
all  occupied  in  the  same  pursuits.  The  difficulty  with 
University  novels  (where  moderate  success  is  even 
rarer)  is  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  contains  almost  as 
many  distinct  sets  as  the  great  world.  An  under- 
graduate knows  fifty  men,  but  to  a  great  extent  he 
lives  and  exchanges  ideas  with  five.  The  schoolboy  (a 
much  more  reticent  person)  rarely  confines  himself  to 
such  a  small  circle  :  he  is  more  essentially  a  member  of 
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community  than  lie  will  ever  be  in  later  life.  He 
alks  to  more  people  than  the  undergraduate,  but  tells 
hem  much  less.  Mr.  Vachell  in  his  Harrow  romance 
)ractically  confines  his  attention  to  three  characters. 
A  strong  straight  boy  wrestles  with  a  flashy  crooked 
schoolfellow  for  the  soul  of  a  third.  Now  the  friend- 
ship of  schoolboys  is  a  delicate  subject  to  treat  :  they 
eel  affection  very  keenly,  but  they  do  not  gush.  Mr. 
Vachell's  hero  does  gush.  His  friend  Desmond, 
he  brilliant  attractive  son  of  a  cabinet  minister,  is 
iravvn  towards  the  dangerous  Scaife,  son  of  a 
jarvenu,  a  successful  athlete  and  amusing  companion. 
Honest  John  Vemey  plods  solemnly  at  Desmond's 
slbow,  ready  for  any  self-sacrifice,  yet  somewhat  of  a 
bore.  Apparently  at  Harrow  bon  chien  chasse  de  race 
with  a  certainty  unknown  in  the  greater  world.  Is 
So-and-So  a  blackguard  ?  Why  then  his  father  is  a 
rich  shopkeeper !  One  may  believe  firmly  enough  in 
the  value  of  blood  without  adding  the  corollary  that 
the  plebeian  must  necessarily  be  a  cad.  Mr.  Vachell's 
boys  are  not  quite  so  terribly  young-mannish  as  the 
Harrovians  of  certain  other  novelists,  but  Scaife  ex- 
hibits from  the  first  a  gift  of  foresight,  of  calculating 
every  action  to  his  own  social  advancement,  which  is 
seldom  developed  until  a  boy  leaves  school.  There  are 
many  clever  touches  in  the  book,  and  some  scenes  are 
spirited.  The  preface  explains  that  the  gambling  and 
drinking  are  not  to  be  taken  as  typical,  and  therefore 
parents  need  not  be  unduly  alarmed.  Any  old  public- 
school  man  will  find  in  its  pages  much  that  will  interest, 
perhaps  more  that  will  repel  him  :  to  such  a  man  we 
would  say  "  You,  sir,  will  never  be  able  to  tell  us  about 
your  school-days,  nor  can  we  tell  you.  Let  us  there- 
fore agree  that  Mr.  Vachell's  imaginary  boys  recall  our 
memories — sometimes  vividly — only  to  make  us  realise 
that  the  essence  of  school-life  is  incommunicable  to  the 
printed  page  ".  If  we  happened  to  be  Harrovians  we 
would  treat  Mr.  Vachell  with  the  usage  consecrated  to 
poets  in  the  "Republic":  we  would  crown  him  with 
a  garland  and  conduct  him  in  honour  to  another  city. 

"The  Brooding  Wild:  a  Mountain  Tragedy."  By 
Ridgwell  Cullum.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1905.  6s. 

"What  wealth  of  narrative",  sagely  observes  Mr. 
Cullum,  "must  lie  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Canada,  if  only  man  would  give  ear  to 
it".  The  difficulty,  we  fancy,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
human  ear  as  the  story-teller's  voice,  which  too  often 
rises  to  a  scream  when  what  Mr.  Cullum  calls  "  the 
weird  of  the  wild "  overpowers  it.  Nature  in  her 
roughest,  most  grim  moods  can  hardly  be  wooed  to 
rest  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  and  most  of  the  writers 
who  are  exploiting  the  North-Western  regions  of  the 
Dominion  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  impress  by  a 
welter  of  adjectives  and  by  crude  word-painting.  The 
tragedy  of  "The  Brooding  Wild"  consists  in  the 
enmity  sown  between  two  brothers,  trappers  of  a 
straightforward  primitive  type,  by  a  woman  whom  they 
believe  to  be  a  mysterious  White  Squaw,  queen  of  an 
Indian  tribe.  She  is  really  a  very  ordinary  half-breed, 
conspiring  with  a  rascally  trader  to  rob  the  brothers. 
The  book  is  garishly  melodramatic  :  grizzly  bears, 
timber  wolves,  and  pumas  form  an  appropriate  chorus 
for  the  savage  actors.  The  climax,  in  which  a  lunatic 
filled  with  the  lust  of  slaughter  breaks  away  into  the 
wilderness,  unfortunately  passes  the  border-line  of  the 
grotesque.  It  was  a  blunder  to  let  the  hero  mistake 
the  hug  of  a  grizzly  for  the  embrace  of  his  mistress. 
But  up  to  this  point  the  reader  will  probably  persevere 
in  spite  of  critical  misgivings  due  to  the  wildness  of 
plot  and  language. 

"Duke's  Son."  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1905.  6s. 

We  have  seldom  met  such  a  nauseous  mixture  of 
flippancy  and  religious  sentimentality  as  in  this  book. 
Lord  Francis  Delamere,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cheshire,  "  harboured  in  his  honest  heart  a  great  love 
of  God  ",  while  he  cheerfully  made  love  to  his  neigh- 
bour's wife  and  earned  his  living  by  cheating  at  bridge. 
Deterred  by  modesty  from  proposing  to  a  girl  of  the 
"charming,  well-bred,  very  straight  and  honest  type  ", 


he  discovered  to  his  delight  that  she  also  was  an  habitual 
card-sharper.  His  course  was  clear  :  he  went  into 
matrimonial  and  gambling  partnership  with  her,  find- 
ing her  useful  as  a  decoy  for  pigeons  and  efficient  as  a 
fellow-cheat.  Mr.  Hamilton  gives  some  very  unneces- 
sary details  about  his  hero's  conduct,  but  he  shirks  his 
story  just  as  it  had  reached  for  the  first  time  an  interesl 
ing  point  :  we  bid  farewell  to  a  Duke  and  Duchess 
who  had  been  exposed  cheating  at  cards,  and  have 
confessed  that  they  had  systematically  cheated  for  a 
living.  Their  further  social  progress  might  have  been 
made  amusing.  The  book  is  far  too  extravagant  to 
be  effective  as  a  satire,  while  its  animality  would  have 
been  less  repellent  if  undiluted  with  mock-piety.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  artistic  methods  in  fact  resemble  those  of 
the  author  of  "The  Fairchild  Family":  after  an  out- 
burst of  naughtiness  we  are  given  the  transgressors' 
prayers  verbatim. 

"The  House  of  Merrilees."  By  Archibald  Marshall. 
London:  Rivers.    1905.  6s. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  with  a  sense  of  humour 
devotes  his  talents  to  a  wild  romance  of  mystery  cum- 
bered by  the  accessories  of  old-fashioned  melodrama. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  made  a  tacit  bargain  of  an  unusual 
kind  with  his  readers  ;  if  they  will  accept  with  becom- 
ing seriousness  a  plot  of  the  most  sensational  order  he 
guarantees  a  proportion  of  genuine  comedy.  His  hero 
may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  a  prig,  but  possibly  the 
author  could  not  have  kept  up  the  exacting  plot  with 
any  hero  more  lively  than  a  wooden  marionette.  To 
counteract  the  hero  there  are  two  brisk  young  men, 
one  an  acute  solicitor  who  is  amusing.  The  villain 
(who  was  not  really  a  villain,  but  whom  the  exigencies 
of  the  plot  doom  to  apparent  villainy  up  to  a  certain 
date)  is  rather  a  bore,  but  the  minor  characters  are 
quite  good  fun.  Then  we  have  an  eccentric  baronet, 
whose  peculiarities  cause  all  the  subsequent  trouble, 
and  a  wonderful  palace  on  an  island  in  a  Cumberland 
lake,  a  secret  chamber  which  can  be  (and  is)  flooded  at 
inconvenient  moments.  The  virtuous  hero  cannot  find 
out  anything  about  his  birth  (though  a  sagacious 
reader  may  guess  something),  but  in  the  end  he  gets 
better  luck  than  perhaps  he  has  earned.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  quite  entertaining,  his  imagination  is  lively,  and 
possibly  he  may  regard  the  novel  as  a  huge  joke.  It 
contains  evidence  that  he  might  be  able  to  write  very- 
fair  comedy.    But  no  doubt  melodrama  has  its  uses. 

"The  Redding  Straik:  an  Old-fashioned  Story."  By 
Robert  Aitken.  Edinburgh :  George  A.  Morton. 
1905.  6s. 

What  is  "the  redding  straik"?  may  well  be  asked 
by  Southron  readers  who  take  up  Mr.  Robert  Aitken's 
new  novel.  The  meaning  of  the  title  will  not  worry 
them  much  when  they  have  entered  into  the  story,  for 
they  will  find  their  attention  held  and  will  be  content  to 
go  on  following  the  fortunes  of  Archie  and  Hope  and 
their  friend  Maurice  Sargent  without  worrying  over  the 
mere  name  of  the  book.  As  they  near  the  end  they 
will  have  the  appropriateness  of  it  made  clear  to  them  : 
"The  redding  straik  is  the  chance  sword-stroke  that 
falls  upon  the  peacemaker  who  pushes  in  between  two 
combatants."  Archie  Borthwick  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army  when  we  meet  him  with  his  captain  and  chum 
Sargent.  They  are  in  a  tight  corner  in  the  African  desert, 
and  only  win  through  being  more  dead  than  alive. 
There  is  some  vivid  but  unaffected  writing,  describing" 
their  experiences,  and  then  the  scene  shifts  to  Scotland 
and  the  home  of  Archie's  fiancee.  Here  we  are  taken 
among  admirably  delineated  folk  and  watch  the  death 
and  financial  ruin  of  Hope's  father.  Out  of  these 
things  develops  the  simple  romance  which  Mr.  Aitken 
has  set  forth  in  a  capital  fashion.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
wholesome  story,  illustrating  some  of  the  better  of  our 
human  qualities  without  any  undue  stressing  of  the 
worse  ones — except  in  the  case  of  a  scoundrelly  solicitor, 
and  he  of  course  comes  to  a  fitting  close.  Mr.  Aitken 
calls  his  story  an  "  old-fashioned  "  one  ;  if  it  be  such  it 
is  old-fashioned  in  all  worthy  ways,  for  it  not  only 
interests  us  but  it  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  we 
have  been  passing  our  time  among  genuine  and 
interesting  people. 
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"The  Unequal  Yoke:  a  Study  in  Temperaments."  By 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose.    London :  Alston  Rivers.  1905. 

6s. 

The  temperaments  studied  in  Mrs.  Penrose's  new 
novel  are  those  of  a  young  woman  with  some  measure 
of  genius  as  a  violinist,  and  a  narrow-minded  yet 
really  sweet-natured  clergyman  killing-  himself  by 
overwork  in  a  small  coast  town  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  Reverend  Oliver  Lewin  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  brought  up  within  the  narrowest  circle  of 
life,  see  awful  danger  in  everything  social,  artistic 
or  spiritual  that  has  not  come  within  the  range 
of  their  own  petty  experiences.  In  these  days  such 
folk  are  less  numerous  than  they  were  a  generation 
or  so  ago,  but  that  they  still  exist  most  of  us 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing.  Such  lead 
their  confined  lives  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and 
often  too  with  usefulness  to  such  others  as  see  more  or 
less  closely  eye  to  eye  with  themselves.  It  is  when 
they  are  brought  into  conflict,  or  more  painful  still 
when  they  are  brought  into  intimate  relations,  with 
people  of  wider  mental  horizons,  that  trouble  ensues. 
Mrs.  Penrose  takes  us  to  the  verge  of  tragedy  with- 
out being  in  any  way  melodramatic  Her  story  is 
thoroughly  interesting  and  well  written,  not  without 
touches  of  possible  satire  and  of  comedy.  Biddy, 
the  old  rectory  housekeeper — who  is  delicious  — was, 
we  presume,  all  unconscious  of  following  Lamb's 
schoolmaster  when  she  commented  on  the  unsuit- 
•ability  of  the  anatomy  of  cherubs  for  spanking  purposes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Eifie  Brigade  Chronicle  1904  (fifteenth  year).  Compiled  and 
Edited  hy  Colonel  "Willoughby  Verner.  London  :  John  Bale, 
Sons,  and  Danielsson.    1905.  5s. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  this  volume  and  its 
-fine  record  of  manly  effort  on  the  part  of  all  ranks  "  to  do 
something  "  is  that  there  surely  must  be  plenty  of  equally  good 
material  available  for  other  regiments  and  corps  to  utilise  similarly. 
The  initial  force  in  the  case  in  point  is  the  marvellous  esprit  de 
•corps  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  the  fixed  determination  of  all 
ranks  to  live  up  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  regiment  and  to 
guard  and  preserve  jealously  its  customs  and  methods.  It  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  this  regiment  is  shown  any  favouritism  or 
that  its  path  is  made  easy  by  the  authorities.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  but  nothing  can  crush  these  irrepressible 
Riflemen.  As  regards  quarters,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
a  more  unsought-for  quartet  than  Malta,  Khartoum,  Aden 
and  Chatham.  At  times  when  many  regiments  can  get  few  or 
no  recruits,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  desirable  men  anxious  to 
enlist  in  the  Rifle  Brigade.  It  is  the  same  with  the  officers,  the 
"  List"  is  always  crowded  and  would-be  aspirants  for  commis- 
sions have  to  wait  for  months  and  in  some  instances  years 
before  they  can  obtain  a  transfer.  Nor  are  these  candidates 
the  dunces  and  dullards  on  the  examination  lists,  many  have 
taken  high  places  and  others  again  are  University  graduates. 
It  seems  almost  cruel  to  contrast  this  happy  condition  of  things 
with  that  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Guards  and  Cavalry  of  the 
Line. 

"  The  Italian  Poets  since  Dante."  By  William  Everett.  London  : 
Duckworth.    1905.    5s.  net. 

This  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
-author  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  Mr.  Everett  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  choice  of  a  subject.  For  some  reason 
or  other  while  the  study  of  Dante  has  steadily  grown  the  study 
of  Italian  literature  has  steadily  declined  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  the  days  when  Tennyson  was  young  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  among  intellectual  circles  to  "  read  the  Tuscan 
poets  on  the  lawn".  It  is  extremely  uncommon  to-day 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  used  frequently  to  deplore  the  neglect 
of  the  Italian  poets  in  recent  times.  These  lectures  were 
evidently  delivered  with  the  hope  of  rekindling  a  flame  which 
is  almost  extinct.  It  may  be  an  error  to  study  Dante  and 
neglect  the  rest  of  Italian  literature,  but  that  poet  is  so  com- 
plete in  himself  that  he  affords  a  hundred  objects  for  special 
study  quite  apart  from  his  position  as  the  bright  and  morning 
star  of  Italian  literature.  He  also  embodies  the  faith,  philo- 
sophy and  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  he  is  read  for  that 
reason  quite  as  much  as  or  more  than  for  his  mastery  of  the 
Tuscan  tongue.  We  cannot  hope  then  that  other  Italian  poets 
will  be  read  by  foreigners  as  Dante  is  ;  but  the  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen  is  unmerited,  for  no  country,  except  per- 
ihaps  our  own,  has  produced  so  many  poets  of  a  high  order  as 
Italy.  Mr.  Everett's  sketches  of  their  lives  and  works  seem 
adequate  and  the  translations,  some  of  which  are  original,  are 


vigorous.  We  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  translation  of  Manzon 
Ode  on  the  "  Cinque  Maggio  "  more  telling  than  the  renderir 
given  here  (by  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett)  which  is,  howeve 
by  no  means  without  merit.  The  author  would  have  improve 
his  work  if  he  had  pruned  the  rhetoric,  more  suitable  for  lectun 
than  essays. 

"The  Magna  Charta  of  the  English  and  Hungarian  Constitutions 
By  Elemer  Hantos.   London :  Kegan  Paul.    1904.   7s.  6d.  ne 

Mr.  Hantos  has  produced  a  most  useful  book  which  is 
valuable  addition  to  the  comparative  study  of  constitution; 
history.  The  Golden  Bull  and  Magna  Charta  came  into  exis 
ence  at  the  same  epoch  and  were  wrung  from  two  kings  by  ira 
nobles  under  circumstances  that  are  strangely  analogous.  M 
Hantos  is  probably  right  in  assuming  that  the  constitution, 
growth  o£England  and  Hungary  which  has  gradually  establish^ 
their  position  as  free  states  under  a  hereditary  monarchy  an 
left  them  at  the  same  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  immemori; 
traditions  is  due  to  their  geographical  isolation,  due  in  oil! 
case  to  the  sea,  and  in  that  of  Hungary  to  the  fact  th; 

{Continued  on  page  748.) 
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^he  had  no  kinsmen  over  the  border  on  whose  help  she 
could  rely.  The  writer  compares  and  contrasts  the  two 
documents,  and  the  similarities  between  them  are  certainly 
very  striking.  In  both  countries  a  national  Parliament  was 
early  recognised  which  checked  royal  interference  with  per- 
sonal liberty  and  prosperity,  and  in  both  the  central  power  was 
limited  by  the  development  of  self-government  in  the  counties. 
The  relations  of  justice  to  private  law  are  recognised  in  both 
charters,  though  the  author  rightly  points  out  that  the  famous 
clause  entitling  to  the  judgment  of  peers  was  far  more  a 
concession  to  feudal  claims  than  a  recognition  of  all  men's 
right  to  justice.  The  great  advantage  to  England  and  Hungary 
came  from  the  fact  that  no  claim  to  exemption  from  royal 
justice  was  ever  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  the  most  powerful 
subjects.  Therefore,  even  if  they  were  ever  enjoyed  such 
exemptions  soon  vanished.  Mr.  Hantos  also  does  well  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  "judicium  parium "  is  a  general 
institution  of  the  middle  age,  the  ultimate  victory  of  which  was 
trial  by  jury.  In  one  respect  the  Golden  Bull  has  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  Magna  Charta.  It  gives  in  Clause  13 
distinct  protection  to  the  villein  in  the  King's  Courts,  while  the 
protection  given  him  by  Magna  Charta  was  only  incidental, 
and  by  Clause  14  of  the  Golden  Bull  the  sheriff  who  wrought 
injustice  to  the  people  was  to  be  publicly  degraded  from  his 
office. 

"  Highways  and  Byways  in  Derbyshire."  By  J.  B.  Firth» 
With  Illustrations  by  Nellie  Erichsen.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1905.  6s. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  in  the  series 
which  we  have  examined.  If  a  little  slapdash  at  times  and 
opinionated,  Mr.  Firth  writes  with  real  spirit.  He  goes  his 
own  way,  and  does  not  much  trouble  about  the  ways  which 
guides  before  him  have  gone  in  this  beautiful  and  winning 
county.  Mr.  Firth  does  not  say  much  about  the  wild  life  of 
Derbyshire,  and  in  what  he  does  write  we  cannot  say  he  is  very 
happy.  It  is  not  his  line — he  need  hardly  be  troubled  to 
assure  us  so.  Now  the  byways  of  a  country  are  the  ways 
where  we  should  have  an  eye  for  the  wild  life.  But  Mr.  Firth 
does  care  for  scenery  and  we  like  his  pleasant  discursive 
literary  allusions.  He  quotes  we  notice  from  Erasmus  Darwin's 
"  Botanic  Garden  ".  The  Darwins  were  a  strong  Derbyshire 
family  ;  and  Erasmus  has  been  much  overlooked  perhaps  even 
by  writers  on  the  county  and  its  worthies.  He  was  a  wit,  a 
genius  and  a  man  of  great  character  and  individuality.  Now 
that  almost  every  English  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
reprinted,  we  wonder  that  Darwin's  works  have  been  quite 
neglected.  They  are  adjectival  and  stiff,  but  full  of  interesting 
matter  and  original  thought.  Wordsworth  read  Darwin,  as 
Mr.  Firth  reminds  us,  and  calls  his  work  "  So-so  Poetry " 
because  his  similes  often  begin  with  "  so  " — 

"  So  in  green  vales  amid  her  mountains  bleak  ". 

The  passages  which  Mr.  Firth  gives  from  Lord  Denman's 
unpublished  notes  on  Derbyshire  are  of  interest.  Lord 
Denman  is  better  to  read  than  he  was  to  listen  to  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 


London : 


il  Norway."  By  Nico  Jungman.  Text  by  Beatrix  Jungman. 
Black.    1905.    £1  Is. 

The  titlepage  of  this  book  is  a  frank  enough  admission  that  the 
pictures  not  the  words  are  the  thing.  The  "  text"  is  friendly 
gossip  about  a  trip  in  Norway,  quite  natural,  with  no  straining 
after  effect.  The  beer  is  rather  small  at  times,  but  at  any  rate 
it  will  not  go  to  the  head.  There  are  some  interesting  chapters 
on  the  customs  of  the  peasantry.  The  colour  of  the  pictures  is 
gay  ;  it  is  too  vivid  for  our  liking.  Coloured  illustrations  are 
having  a  run  of  popularity  just  now,  but  they  seem  to  us  on  the 
whole  garish.  What  a  contrast  with  the  beautiful  old  coloured 
engraving  work  ! 


The  British  Army,  1783-1802."    By  J.  W.  Fortescue. 
Macmillan.    1905.    4s.  6d. 


London : 


This  book  covers  an  interesting  and  little  known  period  of 
the  history  of  the  army.  Mr.  Fortescue  has  derived  his 
information  from  original  sources  ;  and  has  succeeded  in 
dissipating  certain  myths  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  actualities.  His  indictment  of  the  younger  Pitt's 
military  policy  is  a  terrible  one.  He  maintains  that  the 
"heaven-born  "  minister  knew  nothing  of  war  ;  whilst,  through 
a  false  sense  of  economy,  he  allowed  the  soldiers  to  starve. 
Good  men  deserted  through  this  treatment ;  and  desirable 
recruits  were  in  consequence  difficult  to  obtain.  There  was 
between  1782  and  1793  no  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
secretary-at-war  reigned  supreme,  much  as  the  War  Secretary 
's  doing  now,  and  wholesale  jobbery  ensued  when  this  check 
was  removed.  On  the  other  hand  Pitt  spent  enormous  sums 
to  obtain  foreigners  to  fight  our  battles — ,£36,000  for  12,000 
Hessians  is  one  item — though  he  reduced  our  own  military 
establishments  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  He  placed  the 
supreme  conduct  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Dundas  (Lord 
Melville)  who  was  notoriously  incompetent  to  discharge  such 


duties  ;  and  he  frittered  away  the  army,  which  was  urgent 
needed  later  on,  in  aimless  and  usually  abortive  attempts  < 
the  French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  where  our  soldie 
died  like  flies.  Yet  fascinated  by  his  West  Indian  ideals,  1 
could  think  for  a  time  of  nothing  else.  Nor  was  he  evi 
faithful  to  this  ideal.  In  1793  he  sent  three  totally  u 
equipped  battalions  of  Guards  to  Holland,  with  a  result  whi< 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  Duke  of  York  on  tl 
contrary — who  became  commander-in-chief  in  1795  in  su 
cession  to  Lord  Amherst  in  whose  personality  the  office  h; 
been  restored  in  1793 — receives  a  handsome  tribute  at  M 
Fortescue's  hands.  The  Duke  worked  unceasingly  at  i 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  following  are  only 
few  of  the  results  which  he  achieved.  The  reorganisation  of  tl 
cavalry  qs  regards  drill,  saddlery  and  equipment  :  the  instit 
tion  of  a  corps  of  riflemen  in  the  infantry  :  the  creation  of 
veterinary  department :  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  waggone 
to  improve  the  transport  system  :  the  reorganisation  of  tl 
artillery  on  more  modern  lines  :  and  the  procuring  of  regul 
pay  for  general  officers.  Finally  and  above  all,  he  large 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  "  claiming  for  soldie 
the  military  administration  of  the  army,  and  by  enforcing  ( 
all  ranks  the  strictest  discipline".  Will  the  stress  of  circur 
stances  in  our  own  day  cause  history  to  repeat  itself,  ar 
necessitate  yet  another  restoration  of  the  Commandership-i 
Chief  in  the  person  of  a  Royal  Prince  ?  It  seems  at  lea 
likely. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  750. 


The  Largest  Stock  of 

Genuine  Antiques  in  London 
>  < 

GILL  &  REIGATE 

Ltd. 

11 75,  77,  73,  81,  83  4  85  Oxford  Street,  j 
6  &  7  Dean  street,  London,  w. 


Telephone:  415a  Gerrard.       Telegrams:  Requlrable,  London. 


Anyone  interested  in  Furniture — beautiful  Furni' 
ture,  Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c,  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


Departments  i 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings  ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture, 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts,  we  ehall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art  Treasures 


By  J.  H.  GILL  and 
Will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 


.     A  Guide  to  the  Collectob 
•         of  Genuine  Antiques. 
W.  WEDGWOOD, 
of  One  Shilling-  in  Stamps. 


NAVAL,  SH  I  PPING,  AND  FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION,  EARL'S  COURT. 
Open  12  noon  to  11  P.M.    Admission  is.    Season  Tickets,  10s.  6d. 
Naval  Construction',  Armaments,  Shuting,  and  Fishbries. 

NELSON'S  Centenary  Relics  and  of  all  Naval  Events 
from  the  15th  to  20th  Century. 
FISHING  VILLAGE.  MODEL  OF    VICTORY-  ' 

GRAND  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  CONCERTS. 

Go  on  Board  the  full-size  Cruiser. 
Real  Batteries  of  47  guns,  Hotchkissand  Maxims. 
The  Cruiser  is  manned  by  a  crew  of  150  Handy-men. 
Go  on  Board  and  visit  the  Mediterranean  Ports. 
Professor  Fleischer's  Trafalgar  and  Death  of  Nelson.     West's  "  Our  Navy.' 
Captive   Flying  Machine.     Fairy  Grotto.      Great  Canadian   Indian  Village. 
Voyage  in  a  Submarine.    Famous  Sea  Fights.    TiUlkom  Canoe,  and  a  myriad 
other  attractions. 
EXQUISITE    ILLUMINATED  GARDENS. 
FISH    RESTAURANT   IN   QUEEN'S  COURT. 
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To  H.M.  the  King. 


mums 


SPECIAL 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


'G.B. 

DIABETES 


j y  "Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


♦9/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 

I  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

JEORCE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 

Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2S33  LONDON  WALL. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
'•O  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"BREECHES  CUT." 

CAUTION. 

IT  18  NECESSARY  TO  A8K  for  the  ■<  No.  4  "  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  under  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

 ■      1  I,  The  Public  ate  warned 


agaaist  many  spurious 
imitations  under  the 
name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  da  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  —  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Julichs 
Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
JULICHS  PLATZ 
No.  4  alone  warrants 


genuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  35s.  per  Bottle 

JOHANN  MAR4A  FARINA,  Julichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/rh. 

Purveyor  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 
Wholesale  Agents  :  Fickus,  Courtenay  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.C. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscript  ion  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are:— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


I  8 
o  14 
o  7 


1  10  4 
o  15  2 
077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  WrC. 


SPARKLING  TABLE  WATER.  h^hHcing. 

Terrier  is  a  light  crisp  invigorating  water,  a  great  contrast 
to  the  heavy  salt  enervating  waters  more  generally  known  to 
the  English  public. 

"  THE  THE  IDEAL  WATER 

CHAMPAGNE  OF  FOR  MIXING  WITH 

TABLE  WATERS."  WHISKY. 

Where  On tainahi.i :.— PERRIER  can  be  obtained  at  all  Stores, 
Wine  Merchants,  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


SAMPLE  CASES  OF  PERRIER 
containing  2  large,  2  small,  and  2  quartern  bottles,  sent  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  postal  order  for 
2s.,  addressed  to  the  London  Offices  of 


PERRIER 


1 45  &  46  New  Bond  St..  London. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 


EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 


None 
so  good 
as  the 
Swan." 


IN  THREE  SIZES, 

10/6,  16/6, 
and  25/- 

upwards,  post  free. 

by  all  Stationers  and 
Jewellers. 
Write  for  Catalofftte. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

79  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

93  Cheapslde,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St.,W.,  London; 
3  Exchange  Street,  Manchester: 
and  Brentano's,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera,  Paris. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


LATER  PEEPS  AT 
PARLIAMENT. 

By  H.  W.  LUCY 

("Toby,  M.P. ,"  of  Punch),  with  over  300  illustrations  by 
"  F.  C.  G."  (F.  Carruthers  Gould).    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.—"  The  pages  of  the  book  fairly  bristle  with 
fun." 

Athtnerum. — "We  welcome  Mr.  Lucy's  most  entertaining  volume,  which 
also  yields  some  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  caricatures  of  '  F.C.G.'  " 

Daily  Exprcs'. — "  Mr.  Lucy  gossips  with  pleasant  reminiscence  and  in- 
teresting observation  of  the  men  and  events  in  Parliament  in  the  Sessions 

of  1806-1902  Mr.  Lucy's  amusing  chat  is  illustrated  by  many  inimitable 

drawings  by  Mr.  Carruthers  Gould,  and  the  whole  book  is  admirably  enter- 
taining." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  He  (Mr.  Lucy)  has  become  a  depository  of  Parlia- 
mentary stories  gathered  from  men  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  and  he  tells 
them  in  a  manner  which  furnishes  us  with  very  pleasant  reading." 

British  Weekly.  — "  There  is  no  describer  of  Parliament  nearly  equal  to 
Mr.  Lucy  at  his  best  Mr.  Lucy  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  that  underlie  every  Parliamentary  situation." 

Scotsman. — "  Mr.  Lucy  does  not  confine  himself  to  what  passes  within  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  or  to  the  period  covered  by  his  book.  He  utilises 
good  material  wherever  he  finds  it.' 


NOVELS  BY  THE 
Late  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

THE  SOWERS.       IN   KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

SIXPENCE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  popularity  of  Henry  Seton  Merriman  did  not  die  with  him. 
His  great  stories,  THE  SOWERS  and  IN  KEDAR'S  ThNTS,  have  emerged  tri- 
umphantly from  the  test  of  the  sixpenny  reprint,  in  which  fo-m  they  seem  destined 
to  establish  a  record  for  sales.  Messrs.  Newnes,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  are  about  to  issue  the  whole  of  Merriman's  novels  in  their  Sixpenny 
Series,  and  have  commissioned  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  to  illus- 
trate all  ;the  stories.  THE  VELVET  GLOVE  is  almost  ready,  and  the  other 
novels  will  follow  at  about  monthly  intervals. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

Ey  C.  E.  OSBORNE.  SIXPENCE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  DOLLING  met  with  so  much  success  in  the  12s.  6d. 
form  that  Messrs.  Newnes  have  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  out  a  cheaper  edition 
by  arrangement  wiih  the  original  publishers. 

Mr.  Dolling  was,  above  all,  beloved  by  the  poorer  classes,  amongst  whom  his 
work  principally  lay. 

The  edition  of  his  Life  now  produced  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
others  who  were  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  threw  into  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  those  who  bad  been  indifferent  to  any  form  of  Christianity  until  they  came 
into  contact  with  him. 


IMPERIAL  JAPAN: 

the  Country  and   its  People. 

By   GEORGE   WILLIAM  KNOX. 

With  22  full-page  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Manchester  ijiiardian. — "  Deserves  attention  as  a  well-informed  and  serious 
essay  A  sane  and  balanced  estimate,  enlivened  by  agreeable  reminiscences." 

AiluMeum. — "A  more  critically  honest  and  informed  delineation  of  that 
most  interesting  folk  has  not  tome  under  our  notice." 

Cfuna  Telegraph. — "Alike  correct  and  sensible." 


NEWNES'S  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES 

A  Series  of  Popular  Manuals  on  Scientific  Subjects,  written  by  Specialists, 
and  profusely  illustrated.    Size  6  in.  by  4  in.,  cloth,  Is.  each. 


THE  STARS. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 
THE  PLANTS. 

THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 
THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 
ELECTRICITY. 

EXTINCT  CIVILISATIONS  OF  THE 
EAST. 

THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

THE  WEATHER. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

GERM  LIFE  :  BACTERIA. 

THE  POTTER. 

THE  BRITISH  COINAGE. 

LIFE  IN  THE  SEAS. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

RELIGIONS. 

THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY. 

THE  MIND. 

THE  BRITISH  RACES. 

ECLIPSES. 

ICE  IN  THE  PRESENT  AND  PAST. 
THE  WANDERINGS  OF  ATOMS. 


LIFE'S  MECHANISM. 
THE  ALPHABET. 
BIRD  LIFE. 

THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 
ART  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 
BOOKS. 

KING  ALFRED. 
FISH  LIFE. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
EUCLID. 
MUSIC. 

ANIMAL  LIFE. 
LOST  ENGLAND. 
THE  EMPIRE. 
ALCHEMY. 
THE  ARMY. 
RAPID  TRANSIT. 
THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 
EPTINCT  CIVILISATIONS  OF  THE 
WEST, 
1   ALPINE  CLIMBING. 
A  GRAIN  OF  WHEAT. 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
BRITISH  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 
REPTILE  LIFE.  [Shortly. 


SpeaJ.cr:  "  Full  of  clear  and  valuable  information,  yet  never  uninteresting 
through  over-compression." 

Spectator:  "  A  series  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  speak 
with  praise." 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED, 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Archeology 

The  Graecostasis  of  the  Roman  Forum  and  its  Vicinity  (Charles  James 
O'Connor).    Madison  ;  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  25c. 

Les  Cylindres  de  Goudea  (par  Francois  Thureau-Dangin.  Premiere 
partie,  transcription  et  traduction).    Paris  :  Leroux.  56-. 

Biography 

Bygone  Years  (Recollections  by  the  Hon;  F.  Leveson  -  Gowcr). 
Murray.    12s.  net. 

Fiction 

Maurice  Woodvil  (Errington  Gray).    Walter  Scott.    2s.  6d. 

It's  a  Way  they  have  in  the  Army  (Lady  Helen  Forbes).  Duckworth 

6s.  W-  j 

Life  of  My  Heart  (Victoria  Cross).    Walter  Scott.  6.?. 
The  Memoirs  of  Constantine  Dix  (Barry  Pain).    TJnwin.  2s- 
Demetrio  Pianelli  (Emilio  de  Marchi.    Translated  from  the  Italian  b; 

Margaret  Newett).    Dent.  6s. 
The  Honour  of  Henri  de  Valois  :  a  Tale  of  Egypt  (David  M.  Beddoe) 

Dent.  6s. 

Who  giveth  this  Woman  ?  (William  Le  Queux) ;  The  Country-Housi 
Party  (Dora  Sigerson  Shorter).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s 

each. 

Among  the  Cranks  (James  Greenwood).    Jarrold.    3*.  6d. 
Following  the  Sun  Flag  (John  Fox  jun.).    Constable.    3*.  6d.  net.  1 
Dorothy's  Holiday  (E.  A.  Smith).    Drane.    3*.  6d. 
The  Flute  of  Pan  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  ;  Grand  Relations  (J.  S 
Fletcher).    Unwin.    6s.  each. 

History 

Political  Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (By  the  late  Thomai 

MacKnight.      Revised  and    completed    by  C.   C.  Osborne] 

Chambers.    5-f.  net. 
The  "Times"  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-190 

(Edited  by  L.  S.  Amery.    Vol.  III.).     Sampson  Low.  21; 

net. 

The  United  States  :  A  History  of  Three  Centuries,  1607-1904  (W.  E 

Chancellor.    Part  II.).  Putnams. 
The  Year  of  Trafalgar  (Henry  Newbolt).    Murray.    $s.  net. 
A  History  of  Surrey  (H.  E.  Maiden).    Stock.    2s-  6d.  net. 
The  Saint  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Border-Lands  :  Being  the  Story  ai 

their  Discovery,  Exploration  and  Occupation  (Samuel  E.  Dawson)  \ 

Lawrence  and  Bullen.    ys.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Strength  and  Diet  (Hon.  R.  Russell).    Longmans.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  New  Knowledge   (Robert  Kennedy  Duncan).     Hodder  an; 

Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
Ourselves  (Charlotte  M.  Mason).    Kegan  Paul. 

Theology 

Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  as  seen  in  Her  Letters  (Translated  am 

Edited  by  Vida  D.  Scudder).    Dent.    6s.  net. 
English  Apologetic  Theology  (Rev.  F.  W.  Macran).    Hodder  an. 

Stoughton.  6s. 

The  Religion  of  a  Gentleman  (Charles  F.  Dole).    Allenson.    $s.  6d. 
Man  considered  in  relation  to  God  and  a  Church  (W.  Carew  Hazlitt]1 
Reeves  and  Turner.  6s. 

Travel 

With  the  Russians  in  Manchuria  (Maurice  Baring).  Methuen.  ys.  6a 
net. 

Korea  and    Her  Neighbours    (Mrs.    Bishop.     Popular  Edition) 

Murray.    5-f.  net. 
The  Far-Eastern  Tropics  (Alleyne  Ireland).    Constable.    7*.  6d.  net 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas  (Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  Nev 

Impression).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.  net.  , 
Pictures  in  Umbria  (Katharine  S.  Macquoid).    Laurie.    6s.  net. 

Verse 

Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline  Period  (Edited  by  George  Saintsbury 
Vol.  I.).    Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Demeter:  A  Mask  (Robert  Bridges).  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendoi 
Press,    is.  6d.  net. 

The  Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson  (with  a  Memoir  by  Arthur  Symons) 
Lane.    5^.  net. 

A  Southern  Garland  (Roderic  Quinn).    Sydney  :  Bulletin  Newspape 

Co.  ;  London :  Edwards,  Dunlop  &  Co.    4^.  6d.  net. 
Poems  (Julien  Gordon).    Sidney  Appleton.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Empire  of  the  East,  or  Japan  and  Russia  at  War,  1904-5  (Bennc 
Burleigh).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

Britain's  Destiny :  Growth  or  Decay  (the  late  Cecil  Balfour  Phipson 
Edited  by  Mark  B.  F.  Major).    Cassell.    3*.  6d. 

Music,  Modern,  Phases  of  (Lawrence  Gilman).    Lane.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Talks  in  a  Library  with  Laurence  Hutton  (Recorded  by  Isabel  Moore)- 
Putnams.    \os.  6d.  net. 

My  Garden  in  the  City  of  Gardens.    Lane.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June  : — The  National  Review 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century  Review,  2s.  6d. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d. 
The  Independent  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Westminster  Review 
2s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr.  ;  La  Revue,  ifr.  50 
Longman's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  Tbi 
Century  Illustrated,  is.  $d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar 
is.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Th 
Sunday  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Lippincott's,  2$c.  ;  The  Strand  Maga 
zine,  6d.  ;  The  Grand  Magazine.  *\d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  If. 
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THE  CRISIS. 

The  most  remarkable  revelation 
of  Russia's  internal  conditions  yet 
published. 


Russia 


Under  the 

Great 
=Shadow.= 


By  LUIGI  VILLARI. 

With  84  Illustrations,  including  4  of  the 
famous  anti-foreign  Cartoons. 

Demy  8vo.  10/6  net. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


Love  and  Pride. 

THE  FLUTE  OF  PAN. 

By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  6s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


I  I 


Have  You  a  Rich  Uncle  ? 

Read 

GRAND 
RELATIONS 


By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  6s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


A  Complete  Burglar. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
CONSTANTINE  DIX. 

By  Barry  Pain.   3s.  6d. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alex- 
ander's Empire.  By  John  Pentland  Mahaffy, 
D.D.,  Mus.Doc.  Dublin,  Hon.  D.C.  L.Oxon.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
5s.  net. 

Model  Factories  and  Villages.  Ideal 

Conditions  of  Labour  and  Housing.  By  Budgett 
Meakin,  Lecturer  on  Industrial  Betterment,  Author  of 
"  The  Land  of  the  Moors,"  &c.  With  about  200  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

In  Peril  of  Change.    Essays  Written  in 

Time  of  Tranquillity.  By  C.  F.  C.  Masterman,  Author 
of  "  From  the  Abyss,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  vr.lume  of  brilliant  studies  of  contemporary  literature  and  religious  and 
social  conditions. 

What  I  Have  Seen  While  Fishing,  and 

Ho'"  I  Sb'o  Cav-Ht  mv  Fish,.  By  PHILIP  Geen.  With 
73  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  narrative  full  of  life  agd  vigour,  lightened  by  pleasant  humour  and 
in-pired  with  a  genuine  love  of  country  sights,  country  sounds,  and  country 
people." — Field. 


T.  FISHER   UNWIN,  London. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  RATES. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  British  Canal  Prohlem.  I'.y  EDWIN  A.  PRATT, 
Author  of  'The  Organisation  of  Agriculture,"  "  Trade  Unionism  and  British 
Industry,"  &c.    With  Illustration''.    Large  crown  8vo.  5*.  net. 

THE  YEAR  OF  TRAFALGAR.  Being 

an  Account  of  the  Battle  and  of  the  Event!  which  led  up  to  it,  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  written  thereupon  between  180s  and  1905.  By 
HENRY  NKWUOLT,  Author  of  "  The  Sailing  of  the  l.ongships,"  "  Admirals 
All,"  &C.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

BYGONE  YEARS.  Personal  Reminis- 
cences. By  the  Hon.  FREDERICK.  LEVESON-COWER.  With  a  Photo- 
gravure  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POT- 
TERY—Greek.  Etruscan,  and  Roman. 

Based  on  Samuel  Birch's  Famous  Work.  By  HENRY  B.  WALTERS, 
M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British 
Museum.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  £3  3s.  net. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Chari.es  HanburY-Williams. 
No.  57.  JUNE,  1905.  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  EFFICIENCY  "— "  CONSERl'A  TIVE." 

THE  C00DES8  OF  WISDOM  AND  LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB  -R.  E.  PROTHERO, 
M.  V  O. 

THE  LEPROUS  LIKENESS — PERCEVAL  GIBBON. 
GIBRALTAR-CHARLES  BILL,  M.P. 

MEDISVAL  GARDENS  (with  Illustrations)-;*/™.  KEMP-WELCH. 
IDEALISM  IN  PROTECTION- W.  R.  MALCOLM. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  WORKIHC  C LASSES —HEL EN  G.  NHSSEV, 

Almoner  of  Westminster  Hospital. 
AN  EMIGRATION  EXPERIMENT—/.  HALL  RICHARDSON. 
AN  IDEAL  GRAVfZX&AH- WALTER  DE  LA  MARE. 
EDWARD  D0WS0N— FORREST  REID. 
QUAINT  MEMORIES-/}/™.  HESSEY. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN — LOUIS  EL  KIND. 
PSYCHE — Sir  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS,  C.B. 
BEAUJEU  (Chapters  XX.-XXIII.)-//.  C.  BAILEY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 


By 


JUNE. 

A  POLITICAL  FABIUS  MAXIMUS.    By  Wilfrid  Ward. 
IS  PARLIAMENT  A  MERE  CROWD  ?    By  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
THE  SCANDAL  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION   IN  IRELAND. 

Sir  George  T.  Lambert,  C.B. 
OUGHT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLMASTERS  TO  BE  TAUGHT  TO  TEACH  ? 

By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canoi  Lyttelton  (Headmaster  0/  Haileybury). 
THE  FATE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  REMAINS.    By  the  Right  Rev. 

Bishoi'  Welldon. 
THE  WHITE  PERIL.    By  George  Lynch. 

THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AND  "  THE  REVIVAL  OF  PHRE- 
NOLOGY."   By  John  Fvvie. 

SOME  ROYAL  LOVE-LETTERS.    By  Miss  Charlotte  Fortescue  Yonge. 

ANGLICAN  STARVATION  AND  A  LIBERAL  DIET.  By  the  Rev.  Hubert 
Handlev. 

FESTUM  STULTORUM.    By  Mrs.  Villiers  Hemming. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF    A  WANDERING    FRIAR.     By  G. 
Coulton. 

OFFICIAL  POOR  RELIEF  IN  RUSSIA.    By  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 
THE  THREE  K's.    By  Lady  Grove. 

THE  DRINK  MONOPOLY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  REVENUE. 

Edmund  Robertson,  K  C,  M.P. 
THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION.     By  Heulert  Paul. 


G. 


By 


London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square  and 
54  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C 

NOW  READY,  the  JUNE  Number  of 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  price  Sixpence  net, 
a  beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  the  theory  is  put  forth  that 
Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar"  was 
probably  first  suggested  by  Salcombe, 
in  South  Devon,  where  Froude  lived. 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  newsagent, 
or  from  the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London, 
who,  on  application,  will  send  a  Specimen 
Copy  post  free. 
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BRITISH  BRAINS  &  BRITISH  LABOUR 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUACE. 

EDITED  BY 

CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


In  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  will  be  found  every  word 
that  has  a  recognised  place  in  the  English  Language,  together  with  a 
full  and  lucid  definition.  Send  8s.  with  your  order,  and  the  four 
volumes  will  be  delivered  immediately,  all  carriage  paid,  the  balance 
to  be  remitted  in  Nine  Monthly  payments  of  8s.,  this  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  Work.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the 
volumes  within  three  days,  carriage  forward,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


BE  SURE  YOU  NOTE  CAREFULLY  THE 
EXTREMELY  EASY  AND  SIMPLE  PLAN  OF 
PROCURING  THIS  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


SEND  US  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  WHICH  WE 
SHALL  IMMEDIATELY  FORWARD  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES, 
CARRIAGE  PAID,  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  PURCHASE 
PRICE  TO  BE  REMITTED  IN  NINE  MONTHLY  PAY- 
::    ::    ::    ::    MENTS   OF    EIGHT   SHILLINGS.   ::    ::    ::  :: 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  an  absolutely  BRITISH 
PRODUCTION.  It  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  English  "Words 
and  Phrases.  It  is  replete  with  terms  belonging  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Very  rich  in  Words,  Idioms,  and  Phrases  from  Modera 
Writers.  An  Encyclopaedia  and  a  Dictionary  in  one.  A 
Literary  Dictionary.  Contains  a  vast  number  of  Illustrations 
and  Quotations.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  an  Etymolog- 
ical DICTIONARY.     A  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  &c,  &c. 

MODERATE  IN  PRICE.    NO  BULKY  VOLUMES.    ORDER  TO-DAY. 


THE  IMPERIAL 

STANDS  FOR  ALL  THAT 
IS  BEST  1 
HI  DICTIONARIES. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


FOUR  VOLUMES 
HANDSOMELY   BOUND  IN 
LEATHER  BACK,  MARBLE 
EDGES.  j 

SIZE  OF  EACH  VO  UME, 

1U  inches  by  7\  inches. 

BRITISH  &  UP  TQ-BATE. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


ORDER  FORM. 


Timet.—"  We  should  not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  tlie  new  Imperial." 

Academy.  —  "  Members  of  the  literary  profession 
cann  t  over  estimate  the  obligation  they  owe  to  the 

editor." 

.Spectator.—"  It  is  the  best  English  Lexicon  of  the 

time." 

Saiurlav  Revinv.—"  It  is  copious,  it  is  trustworthy, 
it  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  admirably  printed  on 
good  paper  " 

Daily  Tflegrmfh r— ' ' Thi  value  of  the  work  is  so 
well  known  toat  this  new  edition  is  sure  to  be  widely 
\*  elcomed." 


THOUSANDS  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  with  one  copy  of  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 
on  account  of  which  I  send  you  an  initial  payment  cf  8s.,  and  agree  to 
remit,  to  whomsoever  you  may  depute,  8s.  per  month  for  nine  months, 
thus  making  total  cost  of  Work. 


Name 
Address 
Date  
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I.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

LIST. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

MIRABEAU 

IND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  CHARLES   F.  WARWICK. 
With  16  Illustrations. 


Svo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 

By  C.  H.  COCHRANE, 
Author  of  "  The  Wonders  of  Modern  Mechanism." 

Over  400  Illustrations. 

A  new  volume  which  describes  in  plain,  practical,  and  yet  accurate 
lanner  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the 
elds  of  invention  and  mechanical  construction.  The  book  tells  of  the 
laking  of  sky-scrapers  and  of  armour-plates,  of  great  guns,  <S:c.  ;  of 
he  discovery  and  application  of  the  principles  of  wireless  telegraphy  ; 
1  fact,  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  industrial  progress.  Profusely  and 
leautifully  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photographs,  drawings, 
:c. 


Just  published.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s. 
A  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF 


Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS. 
Vol.  XIV.— LOVE'S    LABOUR'S  LOST. 

"  Every  instalment  is  of  great  value,  and  complete  as  regards  the 
Jay  treated." — Athenaum. 


In  1  vol.  8vo.  half-cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF 

JAMES  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 

By  ARTHUR  JEROME  EDDY. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

:  "  A  nicely  printed  and  illustrated  volume  Mr.  Eddy  has  collected 

1  certain  number  of  interesting  facts  about  the  Whistler  family  and 
ibout  the  painter's  youth,  and  his  statement  of  some  of  Whistler's 
erious  theories  about  painting,  decorating,  ccc. ,  is  more  complete  and 
:onsistent  than  any  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere." — Times. 


RECENTLY  ISSUED. 
In  3  vols,  medium  8vo.  eloth  ext:a,  £2  $s.  net. 

HISTORY   OF  THE 

MOORISH  EMPIRE  IN  EUROPE. 

By  S.  P.  SCOTT. 
"  A  book  of  deep  and  real  interest." — Athenaum. 
,  "  A  rich  harvest  of  material  for  the  history  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
floors  in  Europe." — Speaker. 
"  Suggestive  and  "interesting  in  a  very  high  degree." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


\  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  HUGH  WYNNE." 

With  Illustrations.    i2mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  SAMARIA. 

By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 


7th  Edition.    Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

AT  THE  TIME  APPOINTED. 

By  A.  MAYNARD  BARBOUR, 
Author  of  "That  Mainwaring  Affair,"  now  in  its  10th  Edition. 

"  A  highly  romantic  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure  and  sentiment. 
—  ...The  situations  and  episodes  are  full  of  interest  to  the  end." 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 
5  Henrietta  Street,  Cgvent  Garden,  London. 


DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59   long  acre:. 

Latest  Spring  Publications 


FORBIDDEN  IN  IIUSSIA. 

TRAGIC  STORIES  from  RUSSIA. 

THE  GREAT  HEART  and  other  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
MAXIM  CORKY,  LEO  TOLSTOY,  NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHEHKO,  &c. 

Translated  by  W.  F.  Harvev.    Crown  8vo.  wrapper,  is. 


fUS7  OUT.    At  all  Bookstalls,  Booksellers' ,  and  Libraries. 

ETAIN   AND  OTINEL. 

A  Romance. 

By  E.  HAMILTON    MOORE.     With  Designed  Title-page  by 
Caroline  Watts.  Small  4to.  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press  on  hand- 
made paper,  bound  in  vellum  and  art  linen,  top  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BLOOMSBURY : 

A  Story  of  Modern  London. 

By  C.  F.  KEARY,  Author  of  "The  Two  Lancrofts,"  "Herbert 
Vanlennert,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

STANDARD. — "The  whole  book  is  noteworthy;  in  short,  '  Bloomsbury ' 
belongs  to  literature  ;  and  if  thera  is  still  a  taste  for  the  literary  and  artistic  novel,  it 
ought  to  have  no  lack  of  interested  and  appreciative  readers." 

IV.  H.  CHESSON,  in  the  DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  What  a  book  it  is! 
Book;  not. novel,  is  the  word.  With  satire  mellowed  by  philosophy  Mr.  Keary 
describes  to  the  life  that  little  world  of  philanthropies  and  speculations  where 
advanced  ideas  jostle  one  another,  and  are  voluble  without  passing  into  deeds." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  penetrative  dis- 
crimination of  character  that  is  steadily  revealed  throughout,  and  to  follow  the 
delicate  irony  that  ripples  over  the  changeful  details  and  gives  significance  to  the 
tragic  note  on  which  the  record  closes." 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.—"  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  in  its  way 

than  Miriam's  talk  with  Veronica  Pasteur,  the  poetess,  on  the  subject  of  religion  

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  art  of  Ibsen  in  the  last  pages,  which  trace  the  gradual 
lapse  of  the  unhappy  Miriam  into  melancholia,  and  so  eventually  to  suicide." 

MISTER  DORMOUSE, 

And  other  Verses  for  Children.  By  Geraldine  M.  Seymour. 
Square  demy  8vo.  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  Red-and-black  Title,  gilt  top,  bound  in  art  linen,  fancy 
gilt  boards  with  label,  2s.  6d. 

THE  THREE-CORNERED  HAT. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Pedro  de  Alarcon'j 
Lady  Goodenough.    i6mo.  iv-225  pp.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  MALORY. 

(Book  XXI.  Ch.  viii.)  Retold  in  Spenserian  Stanza  by  Henry 
Cloriston.  Square  demy  8to.  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Pres 
on  Hand-made  Paper,  silver-and-blue  wrapper,  is.  net. 

GUBBIO,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By     Laura     McCracken.      Illustrated    by  Katharine 
McCracken.    With  Preface  by  Paul  Sabatier.    Fcap.  Svo. 
xvi-319  pages.     Photogravure    Frontispiece,    30  Illustrations 
(many  full-page),  and  2  Maps.    Art  linen,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 
*»*  Gubbio,  the  town  of  S.  Ubaldo  and  of  the  Procession^  of  the  Ceri,  the  scene 
of  the  legend  of  S.  Francis  and  the  Wolf,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing of  Italian  mediaeval  towns.    This  is  the  first  time  its  story  has  been  related  and 
its  monuments  described. 

AMERICA,  GREAT  EXPLORERS 

OF.  A  Series  of  Original  Narratives,  edited,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Half-bound  in 
art  linen,  gilt  top.    Net  prices. 

HERNANDO  DE  SOTO  7s .  6d. 

(Explorer  of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1539-42). 
The  Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Knight  of  Elvas ;  Luys 
Hernandez  de  Biedma,  and  Rodigro  de  Rangel,  De  Soto's 
private  secretary.  Translated  (the  Latin  for  the  first  time)  by 
Buckingham  Smith,  and  edited  byE.  G.  Bourne,  Professor 
of  History  in  Yale  University.   Portrait  and  Maps.   2  vols.  1905. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK. 

History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  Command  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri,  thence  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  River  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  performed  during  the  years  1804- 1806.  Edited 
by  Professor  I.  B.  McMaster.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
3  vols.  1905.    10s.  6d. 

For  Early  Publication. 

THE     RUSSIAN     EMPIRE  AND 
CZARISM. 

By  Victor  Berard,  Editor  of  the  Revue  de  Paris.  Translated 
by  E.  L.  Charlwood.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

*«e  A  masterly  survey  of  Russian  historical,  geographical,  and  economic  evolu- 
tien,  leading  up  to  a  close  analysis  of  the  present  situation  and  a  forecast  of  Russia's 
future. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THE  COLLECTION"  OF  OLD  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE 
LATE  T.  W.  TAPHOUSE,  Esn.  M.A. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  7.  at  One  o'clock  preciselv,  the 
COLLECTION  OF  OLD  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  the  late  T.  W. 
Taphouse,  Esq  ,  M.A.  (by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  CREEK  AND  ROMAN  COINS,  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  HARLAN  P.  SMITH,  Esq., 
NEW  YORK. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUGTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  5,  ar.d  Three  Following  Days,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  the  COLLECTION  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  COINS  in  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Bronze,  formed  by  the  late  Harlan  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.  (sold  by  order  of  his  Executrix). 

May  be  viewed.  Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
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PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Among  this  week's  features  are  : 
RELIGIOUS  SUPPLEMENT. 
HAECKEL'S  "RIDDLE  OF  THE 

UNIVERSE. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Gordon  Wright. 
TSUSHIMA   AND    AFTER:   the  World's 

Press  Views  on  Togo's  Trafalgar. 
MR.  OSCAR  BROWNINGS  "NAPOLEON." 


EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2<a.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  ^trang-eres,  nouvelle  s6rie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inddits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 
Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1905  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratitit  stir  deviande. 


PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE." 


Established  Tanitary  1900. 


NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  the  only  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine  in  existence. 

Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with  short  Biographical 
Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity  ;  Stations  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  two  Services  ;  Illus- 
trated Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ;  Reviews 
of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service  Topics 
of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  &c. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  published  monthly,  on  the  second  or  third 
Friday  in  each  month  ;  price  6d. ,  post-free  8d. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

Offices:  hi  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.- 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistre; 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  A 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhous 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EN 
AMINATION,  June  6,  7,  &  8.  One  of  £Sy  (£gg  for  the  first  year),  0 
of  ,656,  four  or  more  of  £50,  a»d  four  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council  Non 
nations,  value  £12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well,  but  fail 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examin; 
tion  on  27th,  2Sth,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  He. 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  THE  ANNUA 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7  and 
FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £ 
per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £ 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only:  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHI1 
confined  to  candidates  for  Army  Examinations ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXP 
BITIONS  of  £20  per  annum  or  mote.  Senior  candidates  must  be  under 
and  Junior  candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  Collej 
Cheltenham. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


THE   GROCERS'  SCHOOL,    HACKNEY  DOWNS, 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HEADMASTER. 


N.E. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  appoii 
ment  of  Headmaster  of  the  Grocers'  Secondary  Day  School  for  Boys,  Hackn 
Downs,  N.E. 

The  person  to  be  appointed  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  University  in  the  Unit 
Kingdom  or  the  British  Possessions,  and  his  name  must  be  on  the  Teache 
Register. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  six  months'  written  notice  on  either  side  . 
its  termination  at  any  time  and  to  any  conditions  which  may  be  inserted  by  t 
Board  of  Education  in  the  scheme  governing  the  foundation  which  is  at  present 
course  of  preparation. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  I 
office,  and  will  in  other  respects  be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  attaching 
appointments  in  the  Council's  service,  particulars  of  which  are  contained  in 
form  of  application. 

The  salary  will  be  not  less  than  £700  a  year. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
the  L.ondon  Countv  Council  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at  I 
Education  Offices,  Victoiia  Embankment,  W.C.  The  applications  must  be  sent 
so  as  to  be  received  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  15,  igo5  ;  must: 
addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankme 
W.C.  :  and  must  be  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  six  recent  testimonis 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  i 
appointment. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council 

L.C.C.  Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
May  26,  1 005. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  t' 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedr: 
MODERATE    TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

APOLLO    THEATRE.      Henry  Lowenfeld,  So 
Proprietor.     Tom   B.   Davis,   Lessee  and   Manaeer.      Mr.  Geor 
Edwardes'  Season.       Every  Evening  at  8.15.       VfiRONIQUE.  Matin 

every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANII 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  ti 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MA 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

mm  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Loodc 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


NOTICE. 

The  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  (Neal's),  243  Rue 

Rivoli. 

,,  .    H.  Gateau,  3  Rue  de  Castiglione. 

,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22*  Rue  de  la  Banque 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Kue  Sr.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleic 
Berlin      ....    W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gtrold  &.  Co  ,  S  Slefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Home  .       ....    Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 
Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .       .    The  International  News  Company,  3-,  &  85  Duane. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Waanington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .       .    The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Str© 
„  „  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 


3  June,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


ELANDSFONTEIN  DEEP. 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Elandsfontein  Deep, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  Sir  Robert  Kdgcunibe  presiding,  to 
consider  a  proposal  for  amalg imating  the  Company  with  the  Consoli- 
dated Rand- Rhodesia  Trust  and  General  Exploration  Company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  Staveley  Hriggs)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  he  rose  to  move  the  adoption  of  two  resolutions, 
which,  if  approved,  would  lead  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  com- 
panies, whose  relative  positions  he  proceeded  to  explain.  With  regard 
to  the  Rand-Rhodesia  Company,  he  said  its  assets  were  excellent,  and, 
if  it  was  known  that  what  they  were  proposing  had  gone  through,  and 
that  the  Rand-Rhodesia  had  got  capital,  not  only  sufficient  to  meet  its 
requirements,  hut  also  to  provide  it  with  a  very  handsome  cash  balance,  it 
■was  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  shares  would  remain 
at  9s.  ;  they  would  go  up  very  rapidly  to  15s.  and  even  17s.  6d.,  and 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  very  great  value  of  the  347  claims  on  the  Randfontein 
Farm.  When  they  considered  that  the  capital  of  the  Rand-Rhodesia 
■was  only  £100,000,  and  by  the  change  proposed  would  only  be  increased 
by  about  40,000  shares,  the  one  asset  of  the  reef  running  under  por- 
tions of  the  property  would  certainly  represent  a  very  large  proportion 
•even  of  the  increased  capital  of  the  Rand- Rhodesia. 

Having  reviewed  other  items  on  the  assets  side,  he  said  if  the  two 
companies  were  united  the  Rand-Rhodesia  will  have  a  considerable 
cash  balance — quite  sufficient  to  properly  develop  its  properties.  If 
the  resolutions  are  carried  they  would  make  up  the  accounts  of  the 
Rand- Rhodesia  to  June  30,  and  present  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
jiew  company  would  be  an  exceedingly  strong  one.  He  had  carried 
through  several  amalgamations  of  companies,  and  in  no  case  has  any- 
one come  forward  afterwards  and  said  that  he  misled  them.  He  con- 
cluded bymoving — (1)  "That  it  is  desirable  to  transfer  the  undertaking 
and  assets  of  this  Company  to  the  Consolidated  Rand-Rhodesia  Trust 
and  General  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  and  that  with  a  view 
thereto  this  Company  be  wound  up  voluntarily,  and  that  William 
Watkins,  of  62  London  Wall,  London,  E.G.,  be,  and  he  is,  appointed 
liquidator  for  the  purpose  of  such  winding-up  ".  (2)  "  That  the  draft 
agreement  submitted  to  this  meeting,  and  expressed  to  be  made 
between  the  Elandsfontein  Deep,  Limited,  and  William  Watkins 
(the  liquidator  thereof)  of  the  one  part  and  the  Consolidated  Rand- 
Rhodesia  Trust  and  General  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  of  the 
•other  part,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved,  and  that  the  liqui- 
dator be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised,  pursuant  to  Section  161  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1862,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Consolidated 
Rand-Rhodesia  Trust  and  General  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  in 
the  terms  of  the  said  draft,  and  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  with 
such,  if  any,  modifications  as  the  said  liquidator  may  think  expe- 
dient." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wills  seconded  these  resolutions.  He  thought  very 
highly  of  the  scheme,  the  credit  for  which  was  due  to  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Lennard.  The  assets  of  both  companies  were  in  the  same 
district,  and,  as  the  chairman  had  said,  the  amalgamation  was  in  the 
interests  of  both  companies.  He  pointed  out  that  since  the  scheme 
was  mooted  the  shares  of  this  company  had  materially  improved  in 
value. 

The  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried,  with  one 
•dissentient. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


Issue  of  50,000  New  Shares. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Directors,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
granted  by  Clause  43A  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  have  resolved  to  create  and 
issue  50,000  new  Shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1  each,  thus  increasing  the  issued 
Capital  from  £750,000  to  £800,000.  Applications  for  these  Shares  are  now  invited. 
Shareholders  have  the  right  to  apply  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  Share  for  every 
fifteen  Shares  held  at  the  close  of  business  on  14  June,  1905  ;  applications  in  respect 
of  fractional  parts  of  fifteen  Shares  caunot  be  entertained. 

The  object  of  the  issue  is  to  make  provision  for  capital  expenditure  necessary  to 
increase  the  Mill  from  120  Stamps  to  200  Stamps,  and  to  make  proportionate 
additions  to  the  Cyanide  Works,  &c.  Any  balance  will  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  the  Company's  liabilities  incurred  on  Capital  Account. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  50,000  new  Shares  has  been  fixed  at  £1  15s.  per  Share, 
payable  on  application,  and  the  whole  issue  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Rand 
Mines,  Limited,  at  tha»j)rice. 

Shareholders  entitled  to  apply  will  be  those  registered  in  the  Company's  books 
at  the  close  of  business  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1905,  and  holders  of  Bearer  War- 
rants who  shall  have  deposited  their  warrants  by  that  dale  at  one  of  the  Company's 
offices  ;  applications  will  be  received  at  the  Johannesburg  and  London  Offices  on  or 
before  the  21st  day  of  June,  1905.  Failing  the  receipt  of  any  such  applications  by 
that  date  shareholders  will  be  deemed  to  have  declined  the  offer. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  Company's  forms  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  cheque  (payable  to  "  Langlaagte  Deep,  Limited,  or  Bearer  "  and  crossed 

&  Co.")  for  the  full  value  of  the  number  of  shares  applied  for,  calculated  at 
£2  15s.  per  Share.  The  application  form  embodies  authority  for  the  Chairman  to 
sign,  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  the  Supplementary  Articles  of  Association  with 
respect  to  the  new  Shares  applied  for. 

Holders  of  Bearer  Shares  must  deposit  their  Warrants  either  at  the  Head  Office 
°r 'Q«  London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines 
d  Or  et  de  l'Afrique  de  Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris.  The'Warrants  must  remain  so 
deposited  until  after  the  closing  of  the  application  list  on  21  June,  1905,  receipts 
being  issued  against  their  deposit. 

Applications  which  do  not  comply  with  the  aforementioned  requirements  will  not 
be  considered  in  the  allotment. 

Certificates  for  the  new  Shares  regularly  applied  for  and  ultimately  allotted,  will 
he  issued  in  exchange  for  the  cash  receipts  and  allotment  letters  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  allotment  list  shall  have  been  comple-ed. 

The  Share  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  15th  to  21st  June,  1905,  both 
•days  inclusive. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office:  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
26th  May,  1905. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD., 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  Quarter  ending 
31st  March,  1905. 


TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Cold  from  all  sources    ..        ..        ..        ..  37,431  '020  oz. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis         ..  13*067  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Cost  per  ton 

Cost.  milled. 

Dr.                                                           £      s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   35, '7'    52  o  »  3'337 

Mine  Development   ,207    29  00  5"o57 

Milling  Expenses                                           11,095    8   8  03  10*480 

Cyaniding  Expenses                                       8,460  13    7  02  11*443 

Accumulated  Slimes                                       41241  18   o  01  5'77° 

Crown  Dump  Plant                                         1,792    16  00  7*507 

Pioneer  Dump  Plant                                       1,013  16   3  00  4*247 

General  Charges                                            4>i38  IX   3  01    5  337 

Additions  to  Plant   12,538    34  04  4-524 

79,659   06  17  9*702 

Gold  Realisation  Charges                                  1,277    4    6  0   0  5'35° 

Head  Office  Expenses                                     2,683    9    5  00  i«'242 

83,619  14    5  19  2-294 

Working  Profit  75>377   2  11  16  3-766 

.£158,996  17    4  £2  15  6'o6o 

To  Credit  Balance   £76,348  12  3 

Value  per  ton 

Cr.                                                            Value.  milled. 

By  Gold  Account—                      Oz.                    £     s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

Mill..       ..       ..       ..     20,641-061            87,677  13    1  1  10  7-294 

Cyanide —                                                  53,633  16   6  o  18  8'68o 
Sands     ..       ..       ..  7,416-071 

Concentrates    . .       . .  2,989-979 

Slimes  Current. .       ..  2,220-418 

Accumulated  Slimes  ..       2,209-130              9,383  15    9  03  3-310 

Dumps  ..       ..       ..       1,954-361              8,301  12   o  02  10-776 

37,431*020 


£158,996  17  4 

£2  15 

6 '060 

£75,377 
971 

2  ii 
9  4 

£76,348 

12  3 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to 
Less  monthly  amount  written  off  for  Machinery  and  Plant    . . 

£852 
12,538 

14  4 

2  4 

Cr. 

£11,685 

9  O 

The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  is  payable  to  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  April  1905. 


Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources         . .       . . 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled     ..  .. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,620  Tons  Milled. 

Cost. 

£     s.  d. 

To  Mining        ..       . .    6,499    7  4 

Development  Redemption         ..       ..        ..  862    o  o 

Crushing  and  Sorting       ..       ..        ..       ..         445  19  3 

Milling       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••       1,029   o  8 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..         953  14  1 

,,        Slimes  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..         409    1  o 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses   331  19  7 

10,531    1  n 

Profit    9,156  15  4 


By  Gold  Account- 
Mill  Gold    . . 
Cyanide  Gold 


4,677-801  ozs. 
10-853  dwts. 


Cost  per  Ton. 

£  s.  d. 

o  15  0-957 

O  2  O'OOO 

o  i  0*417 

O  2  4*650 

o  2  2*553 

o  o  11*389 

o  o  9-243 


5-209 
2 '945 


£19,687  17    3  £25  8-154 

Value.  Value  per  Ton 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

10,913  11    6  15  3-858 

8,774    5    9  10  4-296 


£19,687  17    3        £25  8-154 


No  Capital  Expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Pn  S\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


apply  at  the  London  Offices 
Avenue,  W.C. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 
122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 


COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  now  used 
for  8  years  everywhere  with  unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth, 
F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton  Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6 
(post-free).— HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S   NEW   CHEAP  SERIES, 

THE  MUSES 

Under  the  Editorship  of  A.  H.  Bullen.  Pott  8vo.  blue 
Keats  :  Introduction  by  Robbrt  Bridges.  Notes 

by  G.  Thorn  Drury.    1  vols. 
Donne  :  Introduction  by  Prof.  George  Saintsbury. 

Notes  by  E.  K.  Chambers.   2  vols. 
Coleridge  :  Edited  by  Richard  Garnett,  C.B. 
Marvel  1  :  Poems,  1  vol.;  Satires,  1  vol.    Edited  by 

G.  A.  Aitken. 
Waller  :  Edited  by  G.  Thorn  Drury.   2  %-ols. 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden  :  Edited  by  W.  C. 

Ward.   2  vols. 
Herrlek  :  Introduction  by  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Notes 
by  A.  Pollard.   2  vols. 

Gay  :  Edited  by  J.  Underhill.    1  vols. 


'  LIBRARY. 

cloth,  full  gilt  back,  Is.  net,  cloth  ;  lambskin,  gilt,  2s.  net. 
I   Vaughan  :  Introduction  by  Canon  Beeching.  Notes 

by  E.  K.  Chambers.    2  vols. 
;    Carew  :  Edited  by  A.  Vincent. 

Browne,  of  Tavistock  :  Edited  by  Gordon  Good- 
win.   2  vols. 
Rossetti :  Early  Italian  Poets. 
Procter,  Adelaide  A.  :  Legends  and  Lyrics,  to- 
gether with  a  Chaplet  of  Verses  (not  hitherto 
reprinted). 

Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Collins :  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Colonel  T.  Methuen 
Ward.  [Slwrtly. 
Patmore,  Coventry  :  The  Angel  in  the,  House  and 
The  Victories  of  Love.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Alice  Meynell.  [Shortly. 

POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Representative  Poems,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  Austin  Dobson,  R.  Garnett,  R.  Le  Gallienne,  Buxton  Forman,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Mackenzie  Bell,  A.  Symons,  A.  H.  Bullen,  &c. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  MILES.     12  vols.,  Pott  8vo.,  red  cloth,  full  gilt  back,  is.  6d.  net ;  red  lambskin  gilt,  gilt  tops, 

silk  register,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Tennyson   to   ClOUgh  (incl.  Chas.  Tennyson, 


1.  Crabbe  to  Coleridge  (including  Blake,  Rogers, 
Bloomfield,  Hogg,  Wordsworth,  Scott).  576  pp. 


Turner,  Alfred  Tennyson,  John  Sterling,  R.  C. 
Trench,  Lord  Houghton,  Robert  Browning, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  P.  J.  Bailey,  John  Ruskin, 
A.  H.  Clough,  and  others).  688  pp. 
Kingsley  to  Thomson  (incl.  M.  Arnold,  Patmore, 
G.  Macdonald,  G.  Meredith,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Sir 
E.  Arnold,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  &c.;.    Over  600  pp. 

[  This  day. 

William  Morris  to  Buchanan  (incl.  Roden 

Noel,  Lord   de  Tabley,   Watts-Dunton,  Swin- 
burne, Austin  Dobson,  J.  A.  Symonds,  &c). 
Over  600  pp.  [Slwrtly. 
The  other  Six  Volumes  to  follow  at  short  intervals. 

LIBRARY  OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 


2.  Southey  to   Shelley  (incl.  Tannahill,  Landor, 

Lamb,  Campbell,  Moore,  Elliott,  Knowles,  Ten- 
nant,  Hunt,  Peacock,  Proctor,  Byron,  DeVere, 
&c).    612  pp. 

3.  Keats  to  Lytton  (incl.  Clare,  Talfourd,  Carlyle, 

H.  Coleridge,  Darley,  Motherwell,  Hood,  Thorn, 
Macaulay,  Taylor,  Wells,  Barnes,  Praed,  Home, 
Beddoes,  Whitehead,  Hawker,  &c).    656  pp. 


Large  8vo.  buckram,  gilt, 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many.    Edited,  with  Additional    Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.  A.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and 
Copious  Index.    816  pp. 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  Edited,  with 
all  the  Author's  Notes  and  Additional  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  John  M.  Robertson,  and 
Copious  Index.    968  pp. 
Carlyle's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
With  32  Fine  Portraits  and  Plates.    808  pp. 


red  morocco  label,  each  5s. 

Bacon's  Complete  Philosophical  Works.  The 

Texts,  Prefaces  and  Notes  of  Spedding  and  En. is. 
Edited,  with  Additional  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  J.  M.  Robertson,  with  Copious  Index. 

[This  day. 

Pepys'  Diary.  With  the  Notes  by  Lord  Brayiirooke. 
A  Verbatim  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1848-49, 
with  Copious  Index.  [Shortly. 
Grammont's  Memoirs.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


LIBRARY 

Edited  by  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.A. 
Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Bunele,  Esquire. 

By  Thomas  Amory  ("The  English  Rabelais"). 
474  PP- 

Adventures  of  Don  Sylvio  de  Rosalva.  By 

C.  M.  Wieland.    480  pp. 
The  Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

Complete  Text  translated  by  Arthur  Machen. 
410  pp. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Complete  Text  trans- 
lated by  J.  M.  Rigg,  M.A.  With  J.  Addington 
Symond's  "  Essay  on  Boccaccio."   800  pp. 


OF   EARLY  NOVELISTS. 

With  Introductions,  &c,  8vo.  buckram  gilt,  gilt  top,  each  6s.  net. 

Oroonoko,  The  Wandering  Beauty,  and  other 

Novels  and  Novelettes.    By  Mrs.  Aphra  Hehn. 

[Shortly. 

Gesta  Romanorum  :  Entertaining  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks  as  a  Fireside  Recreation.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Kev. 
Charles  Swan.  [Shortly. 
The  Fool  Of  Quality.  By  Henry  Brooke.  With 
Kingsley's  Introduction,  and  a  comprehensive 
Life  of  the  Author,  based  on  new  materials  provided 
by  the  family,  by  E.  A.  Baker,  M.A.  [Shortly. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  MINIATURE 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Choicely-printed  Bijou  Reference  Books  on  Vellum 
Paper  for  the   pocket,   desk,   or   armchair.  321110. 

Padded  imitation  morocco,  each  Is.  net. 
Who  Wrote  That?:  a  Dictionary  of  Familiar 
Quotations  whh  their  Sources.     By  W.  S.  W. 
.  Anson. 

Who  Said  That  ?  :  a  Dictionary  of  Famous  Sayings, 
traced  to  their  Sources.    By  E.  Latham. 

Who  Was  He?:  a  Dictionary  of  Biography.  By 
E.  Latham. 

Christian  Names,  Male  and  Female.   By  H. 

Swan. 

Dictionary  of  Abbreviations,  Contractions, 

and  Abbreviative  Signs.    By  E.  Latham. 
Dictionary  of  Economic  Terms.  By  Prof.  Frank 

Bower,  M.A. 
Mottoes  and  Badges,  British  and  Foreign, 

with  Translations.    By  W.  S.  W.  Anson. 
My  Market  Tables  :  A  Guide  for  Ladies  Shopping. 
Shakespeare's  Characters :  a  Descriptive  Index 

in  Shakespeare's  words.    By  Walter  Jerrold. 
Discount,     Commission,     and  Brokerage 

Tables  ;  id.  to  ^1,000,  i-i6th  to  95  p.c. 

1.  English  Dictionary.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall.  640pp. 

2.  English-French  Dictionary.    By  T.  Nugent. 

Revised  by  J.  Duhamel.    640  pp. 

3.  French-English  Dictionary.     By  the  same 

Author  and  Editor.    576  pp. 
English  Prose  Quotations.  By  H.  Swan.  [Shortly. 
In   Praise   Of  Books.     An  Encheiridion    for  the 

Book-lover.    By  H.  Swan.  [Shortly. 
Many  others  at  Press. 


STANDARD  REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 

Large  8vo.,  half  red  morocco  gilt,  each  7s.  6d.  net. 
Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  English. 

By  J.  S.  Farmer  and  the  late  W.  E.  Henley. 
Abridged  from  the  7-vol.  work.    542  pp. 

Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provin- 
cial Words,  Obsolete  Phrases.  998  pp. 

Nares's  Glossary  of  Words,  Phrases.  Names, 
and  Allusions.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell 
and  T.  Wright.    992  pp. 

THE   ENGLISH  LIBRARY. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  tops,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Folk  and  their  World-Lore.  An  Essay  on 

Popular  Etymologies.    By  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.mvthe 
Palmer,  Author  of  "  Dictionary  of  Folk-Etymo- 
logy,"  &c.    202  pp. 
"  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  many  merits  of 
Dr.  Smythe   Palmer's  essay,   which   illustrates  ad- 
mirably the  fascination  exercised  by  the  s'udy  of  our 
dialects  and  their  importance  in  relation  to  English 
philology." — A  thencEuvi. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  By  Archbishop  R.  C. 
Trench.  Edited,  with  Additions  and  Emenda- 
tions, by  Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer.    272  pp. 

English  Past  and  Present.  By  Archbishop  R. 
C.  Trunch.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer, 
272  pp. 

Proverbs  and  their  Lessons.  By  Archbishop  R. 
C.  Trench.  Wiih  Notes,  &c,  by  Dr.  A.  Smythe 
Palmer.  [Shortly. 


ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY. 

Is.  not. 

Printed  from  accurate  Texts,  entirely  Unabridged.. 
and,  where  necessary,  Annotated  and  Indexed^ 
Pott  8vo.  (size  of  "  The  World's  Classics  ")  olive  green, 
cloth  extra,  full  gilt  back,  is.  net.  Olive  green  lamb- 
skin gilt,  gilt  tops,  silk  register,  2s.  net. 

Palgrave :  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrles. 

The  Spectator  :  edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  With 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  (6  vols.)   Vol.  I. 

(LETTERS.   1  to  100). 
Victor  Hugo  :  William  Shakespeare. 
Jeffrey  :  Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  r 

English  Poets  and  Poetry.  608  pp. 
Lessing  :  Laoeoon.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Sir 

Robert  Phillimore,  Bart. 
Mill :  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  I.  1  vol. 

Representative  Government.    1  vol.  0n< 

Liberty,  with  Index  (now  first  added),  1  vol. 

Utilitarianism,  with  Index  (now  first  added). 

1  vol. 

Coleridge :   Aids  to  Reflection.     Edited  by- 

Thomas  Fenby. 
Lowell :  My  Study  Windows. 
Brimley  :  Essays.   Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A. 
Trelawny  :  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and" 

the  Author. 
Mrs.  Gaskell :  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  1  vol. 

Sylvia's  Lovers.  1  vol.  Cranford.   1  vol. 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  :  Poems.  Authorised  Selection. 
Holmes  :  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.   1  vol. 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  1  vol. 
Carlyle  :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  1  vol. 

Sartor  Resartus.  1  vol. 
Poe :  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination. 
Hughes :    Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.   1  vol. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.   1  vol. 
Marryat :  The  King's  Own. 
Grimm  :  Fairy  Tales.   1  vol. 
Andersen  :  Fairy  Tales.   1  vol. 
Harris :  Uncle  Remus.    1  vol.    Nights  with 

Uncle  Remus.   1  vol. 
Landor  :  Imaginary  Conversations.  I.  Clas- 
sical Dialogues. 
Peacock :  Novels.    2  vols.   Vol.  I.  Headlong 

Hall,  Melineourt,  Nightmare  Abbey,  and 

Maid  Marian. 
Sir  William  Fraser :  Words  on  Wellington. 


The  following,  amongst  others  in  active  preparation 
will  appear  shortly. 

Matthew  Arnold :   On  Translating  Homer. 

With  F.  W.  Newman's  "Homeric  Translation  in 
Theory    and    Practice,"  and    Arnold's  "  Last 

Words." 

Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Lamb  :  Essays  of  Elia. 
Maine  :  Ancient  Law. 
Hawthorne  :  Scarlet  Letter. 
Goldsmith  :  Citizen  of  the  World. 
Darwin  :  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist. 
Swift :  Journal  to  Stella. 
Macaulay  :  Literary  Essays. 
Hare  :  Guesses  at  Truth. 
Browning :  Poems. 
Tennyson  :  Poems.  600  pp. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood :  The  Channings. 


t 


NEWEST  PUBLICATIONS 
THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTRY:  their  Agrarian  Condition,  Social  Life,  and  Religion. 

By  Stepniak.     654  pp.     3s.  6d.  net.     An  extraordinarily  Cheap  Edition  of  this  authoritative  -work,  without  tlte  help  of  which  no  intelligent  comprelunsion  of 

the  present  occurrencts  in  Russia  is  possible.    J t  provides  the  fullest  account  in  English  of  Internal  Russia,  the  agrarian  question,  the  vtoujiks,  &*c. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FEELING  FOR  NATURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 

MODERN  TIMES.    By  Dr.  Alfred  Biese.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PERSONAL  MAGNETISM,  TELEPATHY, 

AND  HYPNOTI8M.    By  George  White.    3s.6d.net.    A  simple  and  practical,  yet  cautious  guide  to  this  new  science,  the  first  that  has  appeared  of  a 

Strictly  scientific  and  PRACTJCA L  nature. 

ONLY  MY  FUN.    By  Walter  Emanuel,  Author  of  "Mr.  Punch's  Diary,"  "The  Snob,"  "A  Dog  Day,"  &c. 

Picture  Wrapper,  176  pp.,  is.  net. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF  ROUTLEDGE'S  BOOK  BUDGET:  SPRING,  1905. 

GEORGE   ROUTLEDGE   &  SONS,   LTD.,   BROADWAY   HOUSE,  LONDON. 


REGISTERED  as  a  newspaper. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul.  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Countv  of  London. — Saturday,  3  June,  1905. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications :  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  very  few  characters  in  history 
born  king.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  Spain,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  England,  that  he  has 
remained  one.  He  has  begun  to  play  his  part  well, 
and  he  showed  courage  in  the  Paris  affair.  There  was 
a  note  of  another  sort  of  nerve  and  decision  in  the 
delivery  of  his  little  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  Wednes- 
day. He  spoke  in  English,  which,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  become  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  prevailing 
foreign  language  in  Madrid.  He  was  of  course  com- 
pelled to  say  the  usual  pretty  things  to  which  Spanish 
courtesy  contrives  to  give  more  than  usual  distinction  ; 
and  we  hope  that  those  who  remembered  the  press  on 
the  Spanish-American  war  felt  proper  shame  at  his 
reference  to  "  the  mutual  respect  and  admiration 
towards  each  other  "  which  the  two  nations  had  shown. 
The  visit  has  not  been  long  enough  for  much  to  be 
done  in  it,  but  the  young  King  by  reason  of  his  king- 
ship and  perhaps  also  his  personality  has  promoted 
the  good  feeling  that  our  past  brutality  might  have 
destroyed. 

The  reports  of  the  busy  people  who  spend  their  time 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  ambassadors  and  politi- 
cians in  Paris,  Washington  and  S.  Petersburg  have 
strengthened  the  expectation  of  peace.  A  great  many 
influential  people  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  great 
bankers  are  working  for  peace,  which  everyone  will 
desire  :  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  Russians  have 
put  out  feelers.  But  what  most  matters  and  what  is 
least  considered  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese. 
Supposing  they  are  approached,  do  they  intend  to  offer 
such  terms  as  the  Russians  could  accept  ?  Their  posi- 
tion is  overmastering,  they  are  almost  beyond  the  risk 
of  serious  defeat  and  no  precedent  that  we  know  of 


compels  them  to  reduce  their  conditions.  They  are 
entitled  to  severe  demands  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
Russia,  however  much  she  is  disposed  to  peace,  would 
consent  to  a  heavy  indemnity  or  any  extreme  humi- 
liation. She  may  yet  prefer  to  retire  from  the  area  of 
war  and  try  the  effect  of  years  of  vis  inertias  on  Japanese 
patience  and  endurance. 

So  far  as  public  demonstrations  go  the  political  effect 
of  the  naval  defeat  has  not  been  great.  Some  aiarm 
was  caused  in  S.  Petersburg  on  Sunday  by  a  gathering 
in  the  Pavlovsk  Gardens,  attended  by  intellectuals  as 
well  as  workmen,  in  favour  of  peace  and  against 
the  Government.  Some  revolutionary  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  after  the  audience  of  some  5,000  people 
had  made  a  show  of  resistance  a  body  of  police  dis- 
persed the  meeting.  A  more  regular  and  more  impor- 
tant effort  to  assert  popular  claims  to  decide  on  peace 
and  war  was  organised  in  Moscow  and  forbidden  by 
the  police,  but  a  set  of  resolutions  appear  to  have 
I  been  passed  at  separate  and  private  meetings  and 
!  arrangements  made  for  further  agitation.  But  on  the 
whole  the  people  seem  inclined  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  for  peace  thought  to  be  in  progress  ; 
and  beyond  the  discovery  of  a  bomb  at  Riga  public 
order  has  not  been  disturbed. 

The  Tsar  is  usually  said  to  have  signalled  the  defeat 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  reactionary  measures  at  home. 

,  What  this  reaction  amounts  to  is  the  appointment  of 

!  General  Trepoff  as  assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  resignation  of  M.  Buliguine  and  many  meetings  in 
the  palace  about  which  no  one  knows  anything.  The 
resignation  of  M.  Buliguine  is  a  misfortune  ;  it  seems  to 
signify  the  failure  of  his  effort  to  arrange  a  satisfactory 
commission,  which,  however,  was  never  very  plausible  ; 

i  and  General  Trepoff  is  so  far  reactionary  that  he 
regards  himself,  as  he  says,  as  an  instrument  whose 
one  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Tsar.  But 
every  other  minister,  while  he  is  in  office,  is  under  the 
same  obligation,  whatever  his  personal  inclination. 
The  importance  of  the  appointment  consists  chiefly  in 
the  doubling  of  General  Trepoff  s  offices,  as  he  remains 
Governor  of  S.  Petersburg,  and  in  his  new  office  has 

I  greatly  increased  police  duties. 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  the  "  Izumrud  "  the 
fate  of  all  the  ships  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tsu  Shima 
is  now  known.  Admiral  Togo  was  himself  in  doubt 
only  about  this  vessel,  the  "  Oleg ",  "Aurora",  and 
"Jemchug",  which  last  he  conjectured  to  be  sunk. 
But  on  Saturday  night  these  three  ships,  which  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  commanders  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  early  in  the  battle,  arrived  in  Manila, 
all  more  or  less  damaged.  It  is  likely  that  they  will 
be  interned  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  damage  to  two 
of  the  ships  at  any  rate  is  serious,  and  the  Americans 
are  inclined  to  adopt  a  fairly  strict  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  Admiral  Enquist  has  also  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Tsar  commanding  him  to  put  him- 
self at  the  disposition  of  the  American  Government. 
The  total  number  of  Russian  prisoners  taken  is  re- 
turned at  6,143  ar)d  the  Japanese  give  their  losses  at 
BI3  killed  and  424  wounded. 

Little  has  been  heard  of  the  armies  in  Manchuria  ; 
but  a  report  comes  through  Russian  sources  that  the 
Japanese  who  had  been  withdrawing  some  of  their 
outposts  have  occupied  Omoso.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  place  is  as  much  as  75  miles 
east  of  Kirin,  and  a  great  distance  north-east  of  the 
centre  of  the  Japanese  army.  Supposing  the  Japanese 
to  be  in  effective  occupation  they  must  have  succeeded 
in  flanking  operations  on  an  immense  scale  ;  and  are 
in  a  position  to  threaten  immediately  the  communica- 
tions between  Kharbin  and  Vladivostok.  It  is  certain 
that  Marshal  Oyama  has  been  slowly  preparing  for  a 
general  advance,  of  which  the  first  object  is  probably 
the  isolation  of  Vladivostok,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
seizure  of  Omoso  is  the  first  step.  All  along  the 
Russian  newjs  of  Japanese  movements  has  been  more 
trustworthy  than  any  other. 

There  are  disasters  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
On  Thursday  morning  in  Plymouth  Sound  the  Sub- 
marine A8  went  down  with  fifteen  men.  The  disaster 
is  more  deadly  and  less  accountable  than  the  loss 
either  of  the  A5  at  Queenstown  in  February  or  the  Ai 
at  Portsmouth  in  March  of  last  year.  The  explosion  on 
the  one,  the  collision  with  the  other  were  at  least 
partially  explained.  In  this  last  instance  the  vessel, 
which  unhappily  had  on  board  a  number  of  men  in 
training  as  well  as  her  proper  crew,  was  travelling 
along  the  surface  in  company  with  another  submarine 
and  a  torpedo  boat.  Suddenly  for  no  known  reason 
she  dived  ;  four  of  those  who  were  on  deck  were  left 
in  the  water  and  subsequently  picked  up,  Since  one 
hatch  was  open  at  the  time  it  is  too  certain  that  the 
remaining  fifteen  must  have  been  drowned  within  the 
vessel.  Any  hope  of  saving  them  disappeared  with 
the  signs  of  an  explosion  about  an  hour  later.  Such 
.sacrifice  in  time  of  peace  for  an  engine  of  war,  which 
all  the  world  would  be  better  without,  will  appeal 
bitterly  to  the  nation  ;  and  on  account  of  "the  brave 
that  are  no  more  "  we  can  only  hope  that  their  sacrifice 
may  at  least  save  future  loss. 

The  resignation  of  M.  Delcasse"  is  the  event  of  the 
week  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  other  serious  events.  The 
fact  is  his  policy  was  perhaps  carried  out  with  a  little 
too  much  brusquerie  and  M.  Rouvier  did  not  consider 
him  the  indispensable  man  as  former  Premiers  had 
rightly  done.  France  is  just  now  suffering  from  a 
serious  crise  des  nerfs.  She  has  suddenly  awoke  to 
the  temporary  disablement  of  her  partner  in  the  Dual 
Alliance  and  is  not  altogether  easy  about  the  money 
she  has  advanced.  Probably  this  particular  anxiety  is 
without  any  just  foundation,  but  she  also  has  become 
aware  that  Germany  is  availing  herself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  collapse  of  Russian 
military  and  naval  prestige,  and  the  supposed  isolation 
of  Germany  has  been  insisted  on  by  France  and  her 
friends  in  a  manner  that  was  not  altogether  tactful. 
M.  Delcass^'s  services  are  therefore  forgotten  for  the 
moment,  and  he  has  become  a  scapegoat. 

Since  the  Sultan's  refusal  of  the  French  demands  the 
situation  in  Morocco,  though  its  interest  and  complica- 
tions grow,  has  not  ostensibly  advanced.  Mr.  Lowther 
who  reached  Fez  last  Saturday  was  received  with  the 


usual  ceremonial  and  in  the  interchange  of  speeches 
with  the  Sultan  nothing  was  said  beyond  the  proper 
compliments.  The  Sultan's  demand  for  a  conference 
of  European  nations  was  received  at  the  several 
embassies  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  M.  Delcasse's 
resignation  will  probably  entail  some  delay  in  answering 
it,  though  the  tone  of  the  response,  at  least  from 
England  and  France,  cannot  be  in  doubt.  It  is 
understood  that  M.  Delcasse  desired  to  arrange 
for  an  identical  reply  from  France,  Britain  and 
Spain.  Such  a  reply  should  be  a  corollary  of 
the  French  agreements  with  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  ;  but  whatever  is  done  the  weakening  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  by  the  absorption  of  Russia  in  her  own 
affairs  immensely  strengthens  German  hands,  and  if 
M.  Rouvier,  as  is  unlikely,  should  wish  to  carry  through 
this  negotiation,  its  effect  would  not  at  the  moment 
mean  a  great  deal  at  Fez.  Mr.  Lowther's  arrival 
means  more.  Count  von  Tattenbach  has  so  far  had  too 
free  an  opportunity  for  exerting  the  strength  of  will  for 
which,  even  in  Germany,  he  is  notorious. 

The  separation  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  come 
with  startling  suddenness.  By  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  the  Storthing  on  Wednesday  declared  the 
union  dissolved  "in  consequence  of  the  King's  having 
ceased  to  act  as  Norwegian  king  ".  Norway  has  long 
fretted  because  she  has  been  denied  her  share  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  State,  and  both  parties  have 
united  to  press  home  her  claim  in  this  matter.  Re- 
membering how  both  countries  have  kept  their  passions 
in  leash  throughout  this  momentous  struggle,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  reunion  may  be  effected  by  and 
by  on  a  far  sounder  basis  than  that  of  181 5.  What 
model,  statesmanlike  breakers  of  constitutions  and' 
rosewater  revolutionists  these  Scandinavians  are  ! 
King  Oscar  has  been  asked  with  every  sign  of  respect 
by  the  Storthing  to  choose  his  successor  ;  and  he  has 
declined  the  honour  with  stately  dignity. 

Further  steps  were  taken  to  assert  the  separation  in 
the  Council  of  State  at  Christiania  on  Wednesday.  A 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  independent  of  the 
commercial  department,  was  established,  with  a  new 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  order  was  issued 
for  the  deletion  of  the  emblems  of  union  from  the  war 
flag.  The  new  flag  is  to  be  hoisted  and  saluted 
throughout  Norway  to-day.  The  immediate  result  of 
the  separation  will  not  perhaps  be  great,  but  it  is 
stirring  immense  interest  in  Austria,  where  the  analogy 
is  felt  to  be  too  close  not  to  exert  its  effect. 

Another  question  has  been  asked  in  the  Commons  on 
the  course  which  is  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  South  African  Stores  Committee.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  committee  did  not  call  several  high 
officials  whose  evidence  was  clearly  material  ;  with  the 
result  that  some  of  these  will  possibly  be  blamed  by 
the  public  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  telling 
their  own  stories.  This  is  very  wrong  ;  but  still  worse 
is  the  sinister  rumour  that  more  very  high-placed 
War  Office  officials  are  combining  together  in  order 
to  throw  over  colleagues.  We  would  therefore  warn 
people  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  forming  opinions  on 
the  report  when  it  is  issued.  The  constitution  of  the 
committee  was  not  satisfactory.  Financial  officials  from 
the  War  Office  were  sent  to  South  Africa  to  advise  the 
General  Commanding.  With  their  special  financial  and 
administrative  training,  they  ought  surely  to  have  been 
able  to  check  some  of  these  abuses.  In  any  case  they 
are  to  some  extent  involved.  Yet  we  find  that  one  of 
them  was  actually  given  a  seat  on  the  cpmmittee, 
where  of  course  he  held  a  watching  brief  for  his 
colleagues. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Gully  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  Speakership,  and  next  day  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the 
two  traditional  resolutions  conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
House  to,  and  praying  the  King  to  confer  some  signal 
mark  of  his  favour  on,  him.  The  scene  was  scarcely 
comparable  with  that  very  moving  one  when  Mr.  Peel 
retired,  but  the  speeches  were  graceful,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
certainly  managed  to  bring  a  little  daring  originality 
J  into  his  by  just  touching  on  the  point  that  the  danger 
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to  the  House  now  came  from  within  not  without.  A 
surprising'  number  of  leaders  of  parties  followed  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  Bell  and  Sir  Alfred  Thomas  ;  and  there 
were  three  or  four  more.  India  was  not  represented 
as  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  whilst  the  several  fiscal 
variety  leaders,  little  piggers,  whole  hoggers,  retaliators 
and  hard-shell  protectionists,  were  content  with  the 
Prime  Minister  as  spokesman  on  their  behalf.  Alto- 
gether the  House  showed,  as  indeed  it  always  does  on 
these  occasions,  to  fine  advantage.  Mr.  Gully's  little 
farewell  speech  was  really  a  masterpiece,  with  its  tone 
of  proud  humility  that  perfectly  fitted  the  occasion  and 
the  office,  and  its  fervent  close. 

On  Thursday  after  Mr.  Erslcine  had  set  the  mace  at 
the  table,  the  chief  clerk,  according  to  ancient  delight- 
ful usage,  pointed  at  Mr.  Balfour  who  gave  the 
House  the  King's  permission  to  choose  a  new  Speaker. 
Then  the  clerk  pointed  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
who  in  a  speech  of  perfect  Parliamentary  form  proposed 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  and  presently  mover  and  seconder 
— Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  who  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
gave  Mr.  Lowther  his  first  start  in  official  life — con- 
ducted him  up  the  gangway  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Lowther 
will  not  be  opposed  should  the  Liberals  come  into 
power  at  the  next  election — this  is  now  absolutely  cer- 
tain despite  a  muffled  growl  or  two  in  the  Liberal  press. 
There  is  about  him  a  calm  and  stability  which  mark 
him  out  as  one  sure  to  be  successful  in  the  chair, 
possibly  even  great.  His  temper  is  under  complete 
control  ;  he  has  rarely  been  ruffled  and  never  brow- 
beaten ;  and  he  has  the  finely  balanced  mind  that  is 
essential.  Mr.  Lowther,  like  Lord  Kitchener,  was  one 
of  the  men  unknown  to  the  public  and  little  thought  of 
even  in  official  circles  whom  Lord  Salisbury  brought  to 
the  front. 

There  is  no  pate  more  proper  for  the  truncheon  of 
the  law  than  that  of  an  unruly  M.P.  Obviously  so; 
for  if  the  maker  of  laws  choose  passionately  to  break 
the  law,  the  example  is  simply  pernicious.  Mr.  Red- 
mond, however,  in  his  speech,  protested  mildly  against 
the  removal  by  physical  force  of  members  of  his 
party  who  defied  the  chair.  How  else  pray  were  they  to 
be  removed?  We  dissent  absolutely  from  this  doctrine 
of  the  inviolability  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is 
unsound.  If  an  M.P.  persist  in  rebelling  outrageously 
against  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Committees  and 
will  not  budge  from  his  seat  when  bade  to  leave  the 
House,  he  must  be  taken  out.  Some  members  really 
seem  to  think  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  excellent 
body  of  police  employed  at  S.  Stephen's  is  to  hustle 
the  innocent  if  foolish  people  who  wait  about  that  place 
of  indignity  the  outer  lobby,  and  to  bawl  the  names1  of 
unemployed  private  M.P.s  on  the  look-out  for  some 
awestruck  constituent  on  whom  they  may  make  an 
impression.  We  resent  the  idea  of  a  policeman  as 
an  M.P.'s  flunkey. 

We  remember  a  rabid  Radical  sheet  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  utter  inferiority  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  physique  and  good  looks.  It 
declared  with  disdain  that  he  looked  a  little  clerk 
beside  the  grand  old  man.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  can  now  never  make  or  try  to  make  a  point 
against  the  Government  in  the  House  without  descrip- 
tive writers,  some  of  whom  must  know  better,  sneering 
at  his  "  cumbrous  "  movements,  his  "  halting  ",  "  mum- 
bling ",  "  stuttering"  efforts  to  speak  fluently  what  he 
has  written  down  on  sheets  of  paper.  We  have  had 
more  of  this  stuff  than  we  relish  during  the  past  week 
or  so.  Naturally  small-beer  historians  on  the  other 
side  in  retaliation  must  gird  at  Mr.  Long,  who  turned 
"pink"  when  Mr.  Wason  attacked  him,  or  Mr. 
Lyttelton  who  sat  with  "an  ashen"  or  yellow  look 
whilst  somebody  else  was  upsetting  him. 

It  would  be  true  to  say  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  rose  without  stumbling  or  shuffling  on  his 
feet,  and  put  his  point  rather  adroitly  ;  that  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Lyttelton  wore  an  ordinary  flesh  colour  whilst 
the  alleged  killing  attack  was  being  made  on  them,  and 
looked  almost  aggressively  unconcerned.    We  know 


this  personal  "copy"  of  old.  But  the  outsider  often 
does  not.  As  a  result  he  pictures  the  members  on  his 
own  side  as  professional  beauties,  those  on  the  other  as 
gowks  and  hobbledehoys.  He  might  as  well  picture  a 
parliament  of  pantaloons.  As  a  fact  good  looks  and 
a  dignified  carriage  are  not  unequally  divided  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House.  Probably  the  Unionists 
in  the  bulk  are  better  dressed,  but  it  is  not  a  politician's 
business,  as  it  is  a  soldier's,  to  be  well  groomed.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  at  one  time  very  careful  of  his  dress  :  the 
neatness  of  his  ties  still  lingers  in  some  memories. 
But  he  was  a  sloven  in  the  greatest  stormiest  period  of 
his  life. 

Since  last  week  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
political  speaking,  mainly  discussion  of  fiscal  questions 
and  their  bearing  on  the  party  situation.  Mr.  Balfour 
at  the  Albert  Hall  and  the  next  day  at  the  Unionist 
candidates'  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  S.  Helens,  and  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Colonial  Conference,  raised  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  make  up  the  principal  items  in 
the  discussion.  Nothing  very  startling  has  emerged 
from  it  all.  The  point  most  important  to  note 
is  Mr.  Balfour's  definite  explanation  that  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  for  two  General  Elections 
to  precede  legislation  or  Ministerial  action  in  the  way 
of  fiscal  change  was  only  intended  to  apply  in  the 
event  of  a  Unionist  victory  at  the  next  election.  If  the 
Unionists  are  not  returned  to  power,  he  is  in  no  way 
pledged  to  postpone  action  on  the  fiscal  question  until 
after  two  general  elections.  The  Opposition  and  some  of 
the  Unionist  free  traders  of  course  affect  to  be  astonished 
at  this  explanation.  But  no  plain  man,  reading  Mr. 
Balfour's  previous  speeches  with  an  open  mind,  could 
help  seeing  that  the  assumption  of  a  Unionist  success 
at  the  next  appeal  to  the  country  underlay  everything 
Mr.  Balfour  said  as  to  the  two  general  elections.  That 
was  the  only  situation  he  was  dealing  with.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain interpreted  the  significance  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
declarations  quite  rightly  at  S.  Helens. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  issued  this  week  its 
cotton  report  being  one  of  the  volumes  of  its  whole 
textile  report.  The  trend  of  the  free  trade  papers  has 
been  to  ignore  it :  a  poor  device,  seeing  that  the  Com- 
mission's report  at  the  lowest  contains  a  vast  mass 
of  the  highest  expert  experience.  We  should  have 
thought  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  would  be 
above  so  pitiful  an  advocate's  trick.  The  volume 
is  studiously  moderate  and  its  qualifications  show 
a  determination  to  present  an  unbiassed  rendering 
of  the  matters  investigated.  We  may  also  point  out 
that  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  witnesses  to  give 
their  evidence  anonymously  which  existed  at  first 
completely  disappeared  as  they  learned  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  Commission's  investigations. 

Mr.  Edgar  Speyer  gave  his  hearers  at  the  London 
Institution  on  Thursday  much  to  think  about.  Under 
"some  aspects  of  national  finance"  he  managed 
to  get  in  a  good  deal.  It  is  not  easy  to  dismiss 
what  he  had  to  say  about  national  extravagance 
without  some  misgivings.  An  increased  expendi- 
ture of  one  thousand  millions,  municipal  and  national 
together,  is  certainly  not  a  light  matter.  Still  the 
real  question  is,  how  has  it  been  expended?  Mr. 
Speyer  has  no  doubt  that  our  extravagance  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  ;  but  he 
did  not  trace  the  connexion  very  clearly.  Of  course, 
he  will  lay  nothing  to  the  charge  of  our  present  fiscal 
system.  It  is  all  our  extravagance.  He  will  hardly  admit 
that  we  are  retrenching  even  on  drink,  attributing  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  "wave  of  sobriety" 
mainly  to  clearances  from  bond  before  the  war  budget. 
Facts  point  the  other,  way.  Brewers  know  that 
consumption  has  fallen  oft'  greatly.  But  Mr.  Speyer 
got  home  when  he  touched  on  the  enormous  sums  now 
laid  out,  often  in  the  worst  taste,  in  the  decoration  of 
private  houses. 

The  Report  and  Statistics  relating  to  Emigration  and 
Immigration  for  1904  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  pauper  and  diseased  aliens  who  were 
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rejected  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand,  and  sent  back  to  this  country. 
Over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  were  refused  passages 
by  the  shipping  companies  here,  twice  the  number  of 
1903,  and  many  of  these  also  remained  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  principally  in  London.  In  the  meantime 
those  who  ultimately  went  back  to  the  Continent  were 
under  medical  treatment  in  our  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries. Poor  Law  relief  in  London  was  granted  to 
4,162  aliens,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  ;  some  indoor,  others  outdoor  relief.  In 
six  other  towns  nearly  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
obtained  relief ;  and  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
in  Scottish  towns.  There  is  the  usual  uncertainty  as 
to  what  proportion  of  the  year's  aliens  settled  in  this 
country.  But  the  number  arriving  here  not  stated  to 
be  en  route  elsewhere  was  eighty-two  thousand,  a  con- 
siderable increase,  and  about  77  per  cent,  came  to 
London. 

So  far  as  the  Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Government  provides  for  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  Wee  Frees  and  the 
United  Frees,  it  seems  likely  to  command  the  general 
assent  of  Scotch  opinion,  that  of  the  Wee  Frees 
excepted,  and  even  they  must  realise  that  they  might 
have  fared  worse.  The  United  Frees  should  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  able  to 
obtain  the  Lord  Chancellor's  assent  to  a  bill  which,  in 
defiance  of  legal  precedent,  provides  that  money  which 
(in  the  eyes  of  the  law)  was  given  for  one  purpose 
shall  be  devoted  to  another ;  also  on  the  fact  that 
Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  are  tolerant  people 
who  object  on  principle  to  meddle  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  other  denominations. 

The  crux  of  the  measure  however  lies  in  the  power 
that  it  gives  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  established 
Kirk,  subject  to  the  Barrier  Act  (which  only  affects 
procedure),  with  the  consent  of  the  Presbyteries,  to 
modify  the  constitution  and  doctrinal  standards  of  that 
body.  Liberationists  of  course  insist  that  this  is  dis- 
establishment without  disendowment.  Sensible  men 
will  opine  that  in  these  days  the  less  control  that  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  men  of  all  and  no  religions 
exercise  over  a  Christian  Church  the  better  ;  and  will 
welcome  a  proposal  that  in  days  to  come  may  be  use- 
fully applied  south  of  the  Tweed.  If  in  consequence 
of  this  useful  proviso  the  Orangemen  wreck  the  bill, 
the  United  Frees  will  regret  the  support  lent  by  some 
Scotch  M.P.'s  to  Liverpool  persecution  bills. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  announced  a  gift  which  so  far 
as  we  know  has  no  near  precedent  in  international 
relations.  His  personal  zeal  for  the  institute  for 
farmers,  of  which  the  first  scheme  was  settled  on 
Thursday,  is  well  known,  and  he  hopes  it  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  Signor 
Tittoni's  announcement  to  the  session  of  delegates  on 
Thursday  came  as  a  great  surprise.  The  King  has  pro- 
mised a  sum  of  jQi 2,000  a  year,  the  income  of  two  of  the 
Crown  properties,  towards  the  support  of  the  institute. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  scheme  have  from  the 
beginning  been  the  one  serious  obstacle ;  but  this 
gift  makes  good  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  sum 
that  will  be  necessary,  and  about  the  rest  there  should 
be  no  difficulty.  We  understand  that  the  Canadian 
Government  for  example  is  interested  in  the  institute 
and  will  be  ready  to  make  some  contribution  to  the 
funds  ;  if  European  nations  should  not  be  equal  to  the 
^20,000  it  will  be  provided  from  America,  where  the 
idea  has  been  taken  up  with  some  eagerness. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  "situation"  and 
a  "  place  "  ?  This  conundrum  is  suggested  by  the  letter 
of  the  Manager  of  the  "  Times  "  to  householders  offer- 
ing to  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  the  "servant  diffi- 
culty ".  Apparently  there  is  some  difference  ;  for 
servants  advertising  under  "  situations  wanted  '',  we 
learn,  have  to  pay  more  than  those  who  "  want  places  ". 
"But  both",  the  manager  assures  us,  "are  good". 
To  judge  from  the  paragraph  appearing  in  the  "Times  " 
the  last  few  days,  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  should  be  getting 
quite  a  judge  of  the  qualities  of  servant  girls. 


ENGLAND   AND  SPAIN. 

WE  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  welcome  to  the 
young  King  Alfonso  had  something  more  in  it 
than  such  welcomes  usually  have.  This  country  has 
put  itself  in  the  wrong  with  Spain,  and  though  the 
visit  is  of  particular  concern  to  Englishmen  on  many 
accounts,  practical  and  sentimental,  the  first  duty  of 
the  nation  is  to  acknowledge  past  bad  manners.  A 
glimpse  at  back  papers  published  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  should  give  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
shame  "even  to  the  youngest".  Our  sympathy  was 
wholly  with  the  stronger  side  ;  our  sentiments  were 
those  of  the  bully  and  our  expression  of  them  in  every 
sense  unsportsmanlike.  If  the  Spanish  nation,  deeply 
hurt  by  our  enmity,  had  harboured  a  resentment  strong 
enough,  say,  to  organise  a  Latin  coalition  against 
Anglo-Saxon  pretensions,  we  should  have  had  a  proper 
reward  for  backing  with  the  loud-voiced  vulgarity  of 
the  prize-ring  the  lusty  republic  against  the  ancient 
monarchy.  It  is  due  to  our  good  fortune  and  the 
grace  of  Spanish  gentility  that  political  opposition  of  a 
serious  sort  has  not  been  the  issue.  Bad  manners  often 
unmake  nations. 

Spaniards  have  long  been  foreigners  to  us  in  an 
especial  sense  of  that  contemptuous  word.  We  have 
not  the  nature  or  training  to  appreciate  their  national 
virtues  and  their  failings  are  the  butt  of  our  most 
popular  sermons.  If  we  answer  M.  Demolins' 
question,  "A  quoi  tient  la  superiority  des  Anglo- 
Saxons  ?  "  the  list  of  attributes  would  contain  none 
of  the  essential  Spanish  qualities.  They  are  a  nation 
of  gentlemen  ;  there  are  relic  Quixotes  among  them, 
and  the  dignity  of  manner  which  would  be  ridiculed  in 
America  and  misunderstood  in  England  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  philosophy  quite  alien  from  our  race.  A 
sense  of  religion  is  a  not  less  instinctive  quality  with 
the  Spaniard  now  than  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
every  round-the-world  adventurer  felt  himself  an  angel 
of  Christianity  to  the  people  whom  he  fought  and 
killed.  But  to  British  Protestants  who  have  "got 
religion  "  Spanish  Christianity,  if  not  associated  with 
the  Inquisition  and  fear  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  is  a 
Catholic  thing  to  be  suspected  rather  than  admired. 
The  difference  in  our  national  ways  of  thought  prompts 
us  also  to  exaggerate  the  national  deficiencies  of 
Spaniards  not  less  than  we  minimise  their  virtues. 
Their  fine  dignity,  which  appears  on  the  reverse  side 
as  an  immobility  indistinguishable  from  lethargy,  is 
the  radical  cause  of  most  of  their  failures  and  poverty  ;  . 
and  we  who  have  grown  from  a  natural  admiration  for 
"  self-help  "  into  an  overwhelming  respect  for  strenuous  , 
energy  as  the  only  true  recipe  for  millionaires  have  no 
respect  left  for  idleness. 

That  a  pushful  people  should  not  have  natural  sym- 
pathy with  a  leisurely  is  to  be  expected.  A  nation 
must  build  on  its  own  virtues  and  judge  from  this 
foundation.  But  if  the  British  Empire  is  the  temple 
of  English  qualities,  we  should  have  a  natural  instinct 
to  admire  the  Spanish  above  all  other  nations  what- 
ever their  fate.  They  cut  the  first  pattern  of  our 
empire.  "The  Spanish  Main"  has  a  ring  of  imperial 
romance  which  does  not  yet  belong  to  "  the  seven 
seas".  De  Soto,  who  set  out  with  "six  hundred 
gentlemen  his  followers "  conquered  Florida,  and  ex- 
plored the  continent  almost  from  Georgia  to  California, 
was  a  knight  errant  whose  zeal  to  spread  the  boun- 
daries of  Christendom  and  the  fame  of  his  country 
is  a  prototype  of  empire-builders,  after  whom  most 
of  our  haphazard  adventurers  have  panted  in  vain. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  islands  off  New  Guinea  and  the 
coast  of  West  Africa  alone  remain  from  her  colonial 
empire:  "the  fabric  walls  of  fame"  have  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  they  were  never  buttressed  by  the  engi- 
neering skill  of  our  own  colonial  administrators.  We 
have  here  a  true  base  for  national  pride.  But  the 
Spanish  Empire  was  inspired,  in  spite  of  the  lust  for 
gold,  by  a  conscious  and  spiritual  ideal  to  which  our 
haphazard  growth  has  no  parallel :  India  won  by  com- 
mercial adventure,  Australia  founded  as  a  criminal 
dumping  ground,  America  chosen  as  an  exiles'  refuge, 
South  Africa  absorbed  by  sheer  good  fortune.  In  the 
sum  of  things,  looked  at  from  "the  creative  centre", 
which  empire  when  both  are  ended  will  be  judged  to 
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be  the  greater?  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  off* 
hand.  If  duration  is  to  be  the  test,  China  excels  both 
by  an  immeasurable  decree.  But  our  respect  towards 
Spain  should  be  increased  by  the  perception  that  her 
empire  has  fallen  from  the  zenith  which  we  think  our- 
selves to  have  reached.  We  have  yet  to  "  fare  like  our 
peers  the  heroes  of  old  "  ;  and  if  we  must  accept  the 
inevitable  metaphor  from  the  life  of  men  to  the  life  of 
nations,  the  bonds  of  obligation  are  no  way  loosened 
because  Spain  is  old  and  without  youthful  energy. 
Could  there  be  a  better  discipline  for  our  progressive 
pride  than  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Spain  and  learn  that  if 
her  ideal  fell  from  failings  in  practice,  it  is  possible  that 
practical  vigour  may  be  ruined  by  want  of  an  ideal  ? 
Something  of  this  may  be  expressed  in  our  welcome  of 
the  King,  and  our  national  attraction  towards  him 
should  be  increased  by  knowledge  of  his  difficulties.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  political  machinery  with  which  he 
is  handicapped.  It  may  be  said  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  empire's  final  collapse  was  the  issue  of  a  renegade 
desire  for  parliamentary  government,  which  by  its 
meddlesome  inefficiency  and  some  organised  corruption 
completed  the  ruin  in  rather  less  than  a  generation. 

Spain  is  a  country  which  has  reached  its  old  age  but 
the  old  age  is  still  green.    We  have  recently  noted 
with  pleasure  her  sensible  efforts  to  recover  her  in- 
fluence in  South  America.    Commercially  she  is  doing 
well  ;  and  when  we  come  to  those  practical  concerns 
which  will  most  appeal  to  the  public  and  the  politicians, 
her  significance  in  European  politics  grows  steadily  with 
the  growth  of  European  fleets.    The  strategic  meaning 
of  her  position  is  worth  investigating  for  any  committee 
of  defence.    Lord  Rosebery  once  sent  round  lecturers 
to  draw  an   imperial   map   on  many  school  black- 
boards.   His  lecturers,  starting  from  the  thesis  that 
a  warship  can  strike  no  more  than  2,000  miles  from  its 
base,  showed  by  red  crosses  on  the  coaling  stations 
about  the  world  that  the  British  empire  might  be  im- 
pregnable.   The  method  would  be  yet  more  persuasive 
if  applied  to  Spain  and  her  neighbours.    If  we  take 
a  much  smaller  radius,  say  400  miles,  which  is  the 
distance  that  a  fleet  can  cover  in  twenty-four  hours, 
we  shall  get  an  idea,  at  once  apparent  on  the  map,  of 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  Spain's  geographical 
position.    A  European  war  would  so  to  speak,  be  a 
Peninsular  war.    The  map  will  show  why.  Roughly 
speaking  Spain  has  three  great  naval  strategic  points  : 
the  sheltered  roadsteads  and  landlocked  harbours  near 
Finisterre,  of  which  Vigo  and  Arosa  Bay  are  the  chief  ; 
the  splendid  Bay  of  Cadiz  ;  the  famous  harbour  of  Port 
Mahon  in  Minorca.     Consider  these  three  points  in 
relation  first  to  the  position  of  our  three  main  fleets, 
based  on  our  southern  littoral — Plymouth  and  Bere- 
haven — Gibraltar  and   Malta.     The   harbours  seem 
made  for  us.  Vigo  is  500  miles  due  south  of  Berehaven 
our  newest  strategic  base  and  exactly  400  miles  south- 
west of  Brest.    As  we  travel  south  along  the  route 
which,  for  example,  must  be  followed  by  the  French 
if  the  Brest  and  Toulon  fleets  are  to  co-operate,  we 
come  to  Cadiz,  450  sea  miles  from  Vigo.    A  hundred 
miles  further  on  is  Gibraltar,  and  directly  we  enter  the 
Mediterranean  the  supreme  advantage  of  Port  Mahon, 
a  fine  land-locked  harbour,  is  at  once  apparent.  It 
may  be  called  the  hub  of  this  quarter  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   From  this  centre  to  Gibraltar  is  500  miles, 
to  Toulon  on  the  north  200  miles.    It  is  exactly  the 
same  distance  from  Algiers,  and  by  a  geographical 
parallelism  which  would  have  delighted  Herodotus,  it 
lies  not  only  equidistant  from  those  two  important 
places  but  is  cut  by  the  straight  lines  between  them. 
Bizerta,  on  which  the  French  so  much  rely,  is  300  miles 
from  Port  Mahon  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Malta, 
which  is  200  miles  further  on.    To  finish  the  round  the 
harbour  is  350  miles  from  Spezzia  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  harbour  has  so  often  decided 
in  the  past  the  issue  of  naval  campaigns  :  and  it  is  not 
less  important  to-day  both  for  us  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
For  France  more  than  the  rest  because  her  two  fleets 
are  separated.    For  Italy  because  she  depends  on  the 
Mediterranean.     For  Germany  and   Russia  because 
their  weakness  is  the  want  of  a  base  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    For  ourselves  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
which  happily  is  to  be  made  the  base  for  our  Atlantic 
fleet,  multiplies  many  times  the  value  of  Spain's  friend- 


ship and  the  danger  of  her  enmity,  for  reasons  it  is  not 
necessary  to  elaborate.  And  we  may  be  as  useful  to 
Spain  as  she  to  us.  Our  use  would  be  more  if  we  had 
an  army  of  any  size  ;  but  the  Peninsular  War  suffi- 
ciently proved  the  power  that  command  of  the  sea 
gives  even  to  a  small  and  weak  army.  We  could 
prevent  any  nation  from  directing  an  attack  on  any 
part  of  the  Spanish  littoral  ;  and  from  the  land  side  her 
neck  is  so  well  protected  that  an  invading  army  can 
only  advance  by  well-defined  coast  routes,  which  no 
army  would  attempt  with  the  menace  of  a  powerful  fleet 
on  the  flank.  The  difficulty  in  Morocco  could  be  made 
a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  Spanish  friendship  ; 
but  in  any  European  complication  her  position  is  such 
that  her  neutrality  and  much  more  her  alliance  might 
be  among  the  most  vital  considerations  for  any  of  the 
nations  we  have  named. 


M.  DELCASSE'S  FALL. 

THE  fall  of  M.  Delcass^  is  an  historical  event  and 
as  such  its  effects  cannot  be  properly  judged 
within  three  days  of  its  occurrence.  But  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  about  are  clear  and  give  some 
occasion  for  reflection.  The  indecent  joy  with  which 
it  has  been  hailed  in  France  both  by  politicians  and 
newspapers,  whose  apparent  ambition  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  to  rival  one  another  in  singing  the  Minister's 
praises,  is  not  calculated  to  increase  our  admiration  for 
the  politicians  of  the  Third  Republic.  For  our  part  we 
deeply  regret  the  disappearance  of  a  Minister  who  for 
seven  years  has  directed  with  singular  skill  the  for- 
tunes of  a  State  whose  prestige  he  has  raised  in 
Europe  in  a  remarkable  manner,  when  we  remember 
the  storms  through  which  he  has  passed.  His  fall 
would  appear  to  be  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  France  is  not  prepared  to  pursue  to  its  definite  con- 
clusion a  line  once  taken  up  with  general  approval. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  personal  jealousies  which 
have  encompassed  the  retiring  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  some  time  past.  No  one  since  Guizot  has 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  for 
seven  years,  and  that  in  itself  is  enough  to  account  for 
his  unpopularity  among  politicians  whose  devotion  to 
Republicanism  is  measured  by  the  regularity  with  which 
loaves  and  fishes  circulate.  The  Saturday  Review 
has  always  seen  in  M.  Delcasse's  position  the  one 
element  of  stability  in  French  affairs.  We  have 
recognised  that  his  firm  but  judicious  handling  of 
delicate  questions  has  at  all  events  saved  France 
from  becoming  a  negligible  quantity  in  European 
affairs  owing  to  the  factious  distractions  of  her  domestic 
politics.  We  can  only  hope  that  his  successor  may 
earn  ithe  same  meed  of  confidence  abroad.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  affair  of  a  moment  and  the  interval  will 
be  one  of  some  anxiety  for  the  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  services  M.  Delcasse" 
has  rendered  to  France.  By  greatly  strengthening  the 
Russian  alliance  and  by  establishing  good  relations 
with  Italy  and  England  he  had  restored  to  her  no  small 
portion  of  the  influence  she  had  once  enjoyed.  It  is  no 
fault  of  his  that  the  Dual  Alliance  is  no  longer  for  the 
moment  the  force  that  it  was  two  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  be  hinted  in  mysterious  fashion  that  in  some 
way  or  other  M.  Delcasse  stood  in  the  way  of  peace 
for  he  should  have  prevented  Russia  from  engaging  in 
the  war.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  encouraged 
it,  for  his  desire  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  England 
is  well  known  and  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
dangerous  to  such  an  understanding  than  a  war 
between  our  respective  allies.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  he  had  become  suspect  to  the  Japanese  because 
he  had  not  sufficiently  preserved  French  neutrality  and 
should  have  shepherded  at  an  earlier  date  the  Russian 
fleet  out  of  French  waters. 

It  may  serve  the  amour  propre  both  of  France  and 
ourselves  to  accept  these  theories,  but  we  fear  they 
will  hardly  stand  examination.  The  truth  is  that  the 
resignation  of  M.  Delcasse"  is  a  bad  diplomatic  defeat 
for  France  and  indirectly  it  is  nearly  as  unpleasant  for 
this  country.  It  is  at  all  events  a  lesson  in  deport- 
ment to  British  Teutophobes  and  indeed  to  scare- 
mongers of  all  kinds.  Let  us  see  how  the  facts  stand. 
M.  Delcasse^  perhaps  erred  in  one  respect.  Having 
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determined  on  a  vigorous  policy  in  Morocco  he  did  not 
at  once  urge  matters  to  a  conclusion.  Everyone  who 
knows  the  real  facts  about  that  country  is  well  aware 
that  a  gentle  push  would  have  ejected  the  Sultan  from 
his  tottering-  throne  and  France  would  have  become  the 
representative  of  law  and  order.  Had  her  position  been 
already  established,  Germany  could  not  have  interfered. 
Even  to-day  she  has  no  material  grounds  for  inter- 
ference. She  has  only  the  common  right  of  any  State 
to  strike  a  blow  in  her  own  interest  when  she  sees 
the  opportunity.  When  we  pointed  out  three 
weeks  ago  the  folly  of  those  who  were  rejoicing 
because  they  hoped  that  our  entente  with  France 
would  help  to  destroy  the  Dual  Alliance,  we  had 
no  desire  that  facts  should  so  soon  demonstrate 
the  soundness  of  our  position,  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Dual  Alliance  in  its  original  vigour 
alone  made  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  entente 
possible.  Without  the  pressure  exercised  by  Russia 
upon  her  Eastern  frontier  Germany  was  free  to 
exercise  her  veto  on  French  schemes.  England  neither 
could,  nor  intended  to,  take  the  place  of  Russia. 
In  a  war  we  could  do  nothing  to  save  France  from 
invasion  and  that  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  an  alliance  in 
the  French  mind.  Our  diplomatic  assistance  we  have 
been  ready  to  render,  but  what  has  it  come  to  ?  After 
much  parade  our  minister  has  presented  the  views  of 
our  Government  to  the  Moorish  Sultan  and  has  been 
politely  bowed  out  to  wait  in  the  cold  with  his  French 
colleague. 

From  a  British  standpoint,  we  cannot  pretend  any 
profound  regret  that  the  scheme  of  French  monopoly 
in  Morocco  has  fallen  through.  We  have  welcomed  a 
good  understanding  with  France  but  have  always  said 
that  Lord  Rosebery's  view  was  right  and  that  the 
potential  dangers  of  the  arrangement  were  far  in  excess 
of  its  momentary  advantages.  We  bargained  away  an 
established  fact  against  a  possibility.  M.  Delcasse 
displayed  his  great  talents  for  diplomacy  by  inducing 
us  to  take  French  resignations  in  Egypt  of  what  they 
did  not  intend  to  contest  in  return  for  the  future  of 
Moorish  trade.  So  far  as  material  interests  go  the 
German  demand  for  a  perpetual  open  door  suits  us 
much  better  than  the  prospect  of  a  French  protectorate 
with  the  analogy  of  Tunis  to  guide  us  as  to  its  results, 
to  say  nothing  of  military  and  naval  dangers.  But 
morally  we  suffer  almost  as  much  as  France  and  it 
will  be  surprising  if  the  entente,  valuable  in  itself,  does 
not  feel  the  contre-coup. 

To  a  complaint  that  we  have  reaped  the  advantages 
of  the  arrangement  while  the  French  have  not  received 
their  equivalent  there  is  no  reply  but  an  ungracious 
one.  Is  it  surprising  indeed  that  France  will  not  incur 
a  war  with  Germany  for  the  sake  of  rounding  off  her 
African  empire  ?  Clearly  not  to  anyone  who  under- 
stands the  temper  of  France  to-day.  The  outcome 
of  this  incident  is  in  the  first  place  to  demonstrate  that 
on  hardly  any  ground  but  the  gravest  will  she  run  into 
a  war  which  involves  invasion  or  indeed  any  war  at  all. 
An  entente  with  ourselves  will  become  unpopular 
directly  it  appears  to  involve  danger  from  Germany  and 
hereby  is  shown  the  folly  of  trying  to  weaken  the  Dual 
Alliance  for  our  own  benefit.  And  yet  the  same  wise- 
acres who  would  stir  up  a  German  scare  one  day,  on  the 
next  are  bidding  us  revel  in  and  profit  by  the  difficulties 
of  Russia,  and  then  boast  about  their  success  to  all  the 
world.  The  grotesqueness  of  this  exhibition  is  only 
equalled  by  the  perils  it  involves,  for  our  friends  if  not 
for  ourselves.  It  shows  at  all  events  little  considera- 
tion for  their  nerves.  Nothing  so  seriously  perturbed 
the  late  Foreign  Minister  for  France  as  the  capital 
our  journalists  endeavoured  to  make  out  of  the  entente 
as  an  asset  against  Germany.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  the  reckless  way  in  which  our  press  has  ex- 
ploited it  against  both  Germany  and  Russia  is  the 
strongest  argument  which  the  Chancelleries  of  those 
Powers  can  employ  against  the  value  of  our  friendship 
to  France.  If  there  be  a  rapid  cooling  in  French  good- 
will we  have  ourselves  to  thank.  We  have  not  in  truth 
lacked  loyalty,  nor  have  we  cynically  used  France  as 
a  catspaw.  On  the  contrary  M.  Delcass^  was  the 
better  bargainer  of  the  two.  But  we  have  sadly  lacked 
finesse,  and  if  our  partner  suffers  more  than  ourselves 
we  neither  escape,  nor  deserve  to  escape. 


AFTER  TSU  SHIMA. 

THE  most  sweeping  naval  victory  of  modern,  or 
perhaps  of  any,  times  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
!  an  immediate  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East.  When  practically  the  whole  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  opponents  has  been  set  in  the  field,  a 
decisive  success  on  land  falls  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Austerlitz  laid  Austria  in  the  dust.  Jena  paralysed 
[  Prussia.  The  guns  of  Waterloo  silenced  Europe  for 
:  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  reverberations 
J  of  Koniggratz  heralded  peace.  Sedan  drove  a  dynasty 
into  exile.  But  the  French  nation  humiliated  at  the 
Nile  triumphed  at  Marengo  a  brief  space  later.  The 
destruction  of  Trafalgar  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
glories  of  Austerlitz,  and  we  had  to  win  Salamanca 
and  Waterloo  and  fight  on  through  bloody  years  of 
war  after  our  greatest  naval  victory.  The  traces  of  a 
great  sea-fight  soon  vanish.  The  debris  of  the  engage- 
ment is  quickly  washed  away,  the  conquering  ships 
speed  out  of  sight,  and  a  few  hours  after  a  tremendous 
conflict  the  ocean  once  more  sleeps  in  lonely  serenity. 
No  tangible  proof  of  what  war  really  means  is  brought 
home  to  a  population  and  makes  them  shudder  at  its 
horrors.  No  starving  peasantry  curse  the  victors  that 
have  carried  off  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  revile  the 
Government  that  has  failed  to  protect  them.  No  burn- 
ing farms  or  devastated  fields  mark  the  path  of  the 
storm.  The  full  meaning  of  the  catastrophe  is  never 
grasped  because  there  is  no  ocular  demonstration  to 
keep  it  in  memory.  To  end  a  war  efficient  armies  are 
:  a  necessity,  and  the  efficiency  of  armies  and  the  feasi- 
j  bility  of  carrying  out  great  strategical  conceptions 
!  hinge,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  on  excellence 
I  of  communications.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the 
1  first  effect  which  the  recent  naval  victory  will  have  on 
policy  ashore.  The  Japanese  leaders  had  already  dis- 
counted to  a  great  extent  the  chance  of  a  rupture  of  their 
communications  with  Japan,  but  now  it  is  certain  that 
no  menace  can  possibly  threaten  them,  and  the  stream 
of  supply  will  flow  as  steadily  into  Manchuria  as  though 
no  sea  interrupted  the  even  progress  of  the  locomotive. 
By  this  time  the  railway  to  Tiehling  and  beyond  must 
have  been  placed  in  serviceable  order,  and  for  the  future 
Japan  will  enjoy  not  only  the  advantages  of  shorter  but 
of  more  perfect  lines  of  communication  than  their 
opponents.  Little  by  little  means  of  supply  will  be  still 
further  improved.  Korea  will  be  cultivated  and  made 
to  yield  a  great  proportion  of  food  and  forage.  Im- 
provements will  be  effected  thoroughly  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  future  not  to  immediate  demands  alone.  For  the 
Japanese  mean  to  keep  and  develop  Korea,  and  money 
spent  now  will  bear  interest  later  on. 

It   is   foolish   to   prophesy,  but  the    signs  of  the 
moment  point  to  another  battle  on  a  huge  scale.  A 
week  ago  men  were  asking  why  should  Russia  fight  ? 
why  should  she  not  immediately  commence  falling  back 
until  ultimately  she  stood  in  Eastern  Siberia  beyond 
the  stroke  of  her  opponent  ?     The   suggestion  has 
much  in   it  that  would  commend  itself  to  a  Russian 
general.    It  might  be  reasoned  out  quite  scientifically 
that,  since  Japan  must  get  within  striking  distance  to 
deliver  her  blow,  the  Russians  need  only  fall  back  to 
draw  their   opponents   forward.     The  army  on  the 
defensive  can  derive  more  advantage  from  a  railway 
j  than  one  advancing  to  attack  ;  because  it  can  always 
!  utilise  the  railway  to  supply  its  troops  right  up  to  the 
i  fighting  line.     As  it  becomes  necessary  to  retire  the 
railway  may  be  destroyed.    Thus  the  defence  is  always 
better  supplied  than  the  attack.    The  game  played  in 
this  way  might  go  on  for  a  long  time,  until  ultimately 
if  the  Japanese  did  not  grow  tired  of  it,  a  point  would 
be  reached  where  the  Russian  communications  became 
superior  to  those  of  the  pursuers,  and  advantage  in  a 
most  important  direction  would  rest  with  them.  In 
any  case  the  Japanese  could  never  penetrate  sufficiently 
j  far  to  reach  a  vital  spot.    Her  unwieldy  bulk,  while  it 
I  has  hampered  Russian  military  efficiency,  has  always 
j  proved  her  safeguard.    Great  blows  and  deep  thrusts 
at  her  extremities  affect  her  life  as  little  as  did  swords 
of  the  Liliputians  Gulliver.    She  can  treat  them  almost 
as  a  horse  does  a  gadfly.    Without  making  the  same 
sacrifices  the  policy  of  181 2  might  now  prove  Russia's 
J  safest  one,  and  many  expect  that  she  will  attempt  it. 
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But  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
Russia  is  now  fighting  not  to  achieve  victories  but  to 
sustain  prestige.  If  she  fell  back  palpably  in  flight 
before  an  Asiatic,  the  glamour  of  her  previous  con- 
quests would  soon  be  dissipated.  A  sea  disaster  is 
witnessed  only  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  combat. 
The  news  may  take  long  to  reach  Central  Asia,  or  may 
even  never  reach  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  explain  away 
the  destruction  of  an  ironclad  to  people  who  have  never 
seen  a  floating'  citadel,  and  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  constructing-  one.  Or  the  defeat  at  sea 
may  be  shamelessly  acknowledged,  and  an  ignorant 
people  may  be  persuaded,  since  land  and  not  sea  war- 
fare is  in  question,  that  the  progress  of  a  land  campaign 
cannot  be  affected  thereby.  But  you  cannot  explain 
away  the  relinquishment  of  territory,  the  abandonment 
of  civilised  towns,  and  stores,  and  railway  plant.  The 
process  of  retirement  is  clearly  visible  to  every  peasant. 
To  keep  up  the  terror  of  his  name  the  Russian  soldier 
must  be  in  evidence.  Again,  the  chance  of  interven- 
tion by  other  Powers  always  remains  a  possibility,  and 
the  chances  of  it  are  increased  while  a  hold  on  Man- 
churia is  kept.  Not  without  a  pang  too  severe  to  be 
contemplated  save  in  dire  necessity,  will  the  laboriously 
constructed  railway  system  of  Northern  Manchuria 
be  handed  over  to  hated  rivals.  Finally  to  throw 
Vladivostok  to  the  wolves  demands  a  sacrifice  and 
acknowledgment  of  defeat  that  to  a  Russian  might 
well  appear  unthinkable.  Linievitch  may  yet  prove  a 
Napoleon,  and  it  will  be  time  to  throw  away  what  it 
has  taken  nearly  half  a  century  to  acquire  when  he  has 
been  proved  no  more  capable  than  Kuropatkin. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  Japan 
further  stretch  out  her  arm  ?  She  has  done  what  she 
set  out  to  accomplish,  why  not  rest  on  her  laurels  and 
impose  on  her  opponent  the  task  of  wrenching  her 
conquests  from  her?  Japan  will  strive  to  gain  another 
great  battle  because  she  wishes  to  end  the  war.  The 
drain  on  her  resources  is  relatively  greater  than  those 
on  Russia's.  A  prolonged  war  will  retard  her  commer- 
cial progress,  will  draw  money  away  from  fruitful  invest- 
ment, will  interfere  with  the  career  she  has  mapped  out 
for  herself.  Moreover  it  is  by  fighting  and  winning 
another  Mukden  that  she  will  immensely  improve  her 
military  position.  We  have  said  that  war  hinges  on  com- 
munications. Good  as  are  Japan's  at  present  they  can 
be  rendered  better  still.  From  Vladivostok  to  Kirin 
runs  a  line  of  rail  some  200  miles  long.  If  Japan  can 
gain  possession  of  that  last  stronghold,  she  will  gain 
the  prestige  of  having  secured  an  integral  portion  of 
Russian  territory.  She  may  make  there  a  secondary 
base,  and  can  operate  in  Northern  Manchuria  with  a 
short  line  of  railway  communication  from  an  impreg- 
nable seaport.  The  sea  exists  no  longer  as  an  obstacle 
to  Japan — it  has  become  a  road  and  her  best  one. 
Stores  piled  up  at  Vladivostok  would  be  as  secure 
as  at  Nagasaki  or  any  other  of  her  ports.  Moreover 
the  Japanese  in  any  campaign  north  of  Kirin  in 
which  they  might  become  involved  in  the  near  future 
would  not  only  be  operating  with  unusual  facilities  as 
regards  communications,  but  in  the  event  of  meeting 
with  reverses  they  would  threaten  the  flank  of  any 
Russian  advance  on  Korea.  By  changing  their  base  to 
Vladivostok  they  would  gain  the  same  advantages  as 
accrued  to  Wellington  in  his  victorious  progress  to 
France  from  Portugal.  So  far  from  his  communi- 
cations becoming  longer  and  more  difficult  as  he 
pushed  forward,  the  fate  that  so  often  hampers  a 
general,  they  grew  shorter  and  less  precarious.  In 
place  of  drawing  the  Japanese  on  to  their  destruction 
as  they  did  Napoleon,  the  Russians  by  falling  back 
would  for  a  time  actually  render  the  task  of  their 
opponents  less  arduous. 

Moreover  the  capture  of  Vladivostok  by  the  Japanese 
would  place  in  their  possession  a  lever  by  which 
eventually  the  making  of  terms  might  be  controlled. 
Russia  has  established  a  naval  base  there  to  give 
her  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific.  She  had  exchanged 
it  as  her  main  base  in  the  Far  East  for  Port  Arthur, 
but  that  she  has  lost  and  must  feel  that  she  is  never 
likely  to  recover  it.  To  offer  to  give  back  Vladivostok 
will  be  a  trump  card  to  play  when  negotiations 
for  peace  are  entered  on,  while  to  close  every  entrance 
to   the    Pacific   and   thus   to    render   nugatory  the 


great  Siberian  railway  will  be  to  put  real  pressure 
upon  Russia  such  as  she  can  hardly  pretend  not 
to  feel  acutely.  The  seizure  of  Vladivostok  will  not 
only  therefore  benefit  Japan  enormously  should  her 
opponent  determine  to  pursue  the  war,  but  it  will 
place  her  in  a  strong  position  from  which  to  negotiate 
terms  should  the  Tsar  determine  on  another  course. 
From  every  point  of  view  therefore  the  sole  remain- 
ing stronghold  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East  stands 
out  as  the  clear  objective  for  the  Japanese,  and 
unless  peace  is  made  immediately  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  will  form  the  next  objective  of  Oyama's 
strategy.  In  saying  so  we  do  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  we  shall  at  once  see  the  main  effort  directed  on  it. 
To  strike  at  the  hostile  army  in  the  field  is  the  policy  of 
sound  strategy,  and  Oyama  is  too  good  a  soldier  to 
overlook  that.  From  Chang-chun-Fu  to  Kirin  Linie- 
vitch now  stands  at  bay  in  a  strongly  fortified  position 
covering  the  railway.  The  first  step  already  in  develop- 
ment will  be  to  drive  him  from  that  position,  and  shatter 
him  as  Kuropatkin  was  shattered  at  Mukden.  Once 
the  main  Russian  force  is  dispersed,  Vladivostok  will 
become  as  much  a  trophy,  though  not  immediately. 
The  railways  leading  from  it  west  and  north  will  be 
severed.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  assault,  for  no 
succour  either  by  land  or  sea  can  ever  reach  it. 


THE  COTTON  TRADE  AND  TARIFF  REFORM. 

THE  Tariff  Commission's  Report  on  the  British 
Cotton  Industry  brings  into  prominence  several 
dominant  facts  relating  to  this  branch  of  trade.  On 
the  record  of  the  last  thirty  years  it  is  shown  to  be 
stationary,  after  due  account  is  taken  of  such  abnormal 
periods  of  depression  as  Lancashire  has  recently  ex- 
perienced owing  to  the  failure  of  supply  in  America, 
or  the  equally  abnormal  activity  which  is  now  ruling 
with  the  removal  of  this  cause.  Next,  by  way  of 
striking  contrast,  is  the  extraordinary  growth  of  cotton 
consumption  and  the  exportation  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  all  foreign  countries  that  produce  under  a 
tariff  system,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  successful  competition  against 
the  British  manufacturer  in  neutral  markets,  our 
colonies,  and  the  free  markets  of  our  own  country. 
Then  comes  the  evidence  of  the  extensive  decline  of 
our  exports  to  the  protected  European  countries  owing 
to  the  direct  effect  of  their  protective  tariffs.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 
It  is  to  the  expansion  of  our  trade  within  the  Empire 
itself  that  we  must  look  if  the  balance,  which  has  set 
and  will  continue  to  set  against  us  in  the  future,  is  to  be 
redressed.  Foreign  countries  possess  many  advantages 
in  their  tariff  and  trade  system,  and  the  general  over- 
sight and  care  bestowed  on  industry  and  commerce  by 
the  State.  We  have  only  one  great  counteracting 
advantage — the  future  growth  of  trade  within  the 
Empire  fostered  by  a  preferential  system  between 
ourselves  and  the  colonies  which  will  break  the  force 
of  foreign  competition  in  that  immense  group  of 
markets. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  even  a  unique,  element  in  our 
cotton  trade  that  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  produc- 
tion is  for  the  home  market,  the  remaining  eighty 
per  cent,  being  for  export.  Whatever  advantages 
foreigners  have  in  their  home  conditions  over  our  own 
enabling  them  to  export  more  profitably  tells  with 
particular  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  cotton 
trade.  Shielded  by  their  tariffs  from  competition  in 
their  home  market,  their  prices  are  sustained.  This 
steadies  their  operations  ;  they  can  run  their  mills  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  producing  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  and  have  a  surplus  which  they  can  afford 
to  sell  at  low  prices  in  competition  with  British  manu- 
facturers abroad  or  in  the  market  here  at  home.  In 
certain  respects  they  have  other  advantages,  not  so 
closely  connected  with  the  tariff  advantages  and  the 
action  of  Kartels  and  combinations  and  trusts,  and 
these  enable  them  to  export  profitably  irrespective  of 
the  actual  cost  of  production.  Some  coarse  goods  can 
be  made  in  many  countries  at  less  cost  than  they 
can  be  made  here,  though  as  yet  these  countries 
cannot   compete  with   us   in   the   higher   classes  of 
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products.  This  trade  is  now  almost  lost  to  Great 
Britain.  Cheaper  labour  in  wages  and  longer  hours  in 
these  countries  account  partly  for  the  loss.  Sometimes 
it  is  better  artistic  taste  or  a  better  knowledge  of 
chemistry  ;  at  others  the  stupidity  of  our  patent  laws 
which  enable  a  foreigner  to  patent  a  process  in  Eng- 
land and  then  work  it  at  his  own  option  either  in  his 
own  country  or  ours.  He  may  thus  work  it  in  his  own 
country  and  prevent  its  use  altogether  in  England. 
Italy  and  Japan  are  beating  us  in  the  production  of 
plain  calicoes  and  are  becoming  formidable  rivals  in  the 
Levant  trade  and  in  the  East.  Cheap  labour,  long 
hours  and  low  wages  are  also  the  cause  here.  Japan 
especially  will  be  a  dangerous  competitor  in  India  and 
China  in  the  textile  trade  in  general.  It  has  a  similar 
humid  climate  to  that  of  Lancashire,  it  has  water- 
carriage  with  near  access  to  the  markets,  and  it  is  well 
known  now  how  extraordinary  are  the  adaptability, 
effectiveness,  and  resource  of  the  Japanese.  In  1893 
their  imports  were  large  and  their  exports  very  small. 
In  1903  the  position  is  reversed.  They  are  now  manu- 
facturing sufficient  for  their  own  wants  and  making  an 
increasing  surplus  for  export. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  table  of  the  Report  which 
tells  the  story  concisely  of  this  growth  of  exports  of 
cotton  manufactures  from  the  principal  protected 
countries  since  1891.  The  average  value  of  German 
exports  in  1891-5  was  close  on  eight  millions  sterling  ; 
in  1902  it  was  nearly  thirteen  millions.  The  exports  of 
France  similarly  compared  were  four  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  seven  millions  ; 
of  Switzerland  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  five  millions 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
Italy  with  just  over  half  a  million  had  mounted  to 
nearly  two  millions  ;  the  increase  of  the  United  States 
was  from  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
six  million  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  During  this  period  our  own  export  of  cotton 
manufactures  has  increased  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 
By  comparison  on  the  above  figures  Germany  has 
increased  by  over  sixty-six  per  cent.  ;  France  in  about 
the  same  degree  ;  Switzerland  by  over  twenty-nine  per 
cent.  ;  Italy  has  more  than  trebled  ;  the  United  States 
have  done  the  same.  Taking  all  the  protected  countries 
together  they  have  increased  by  ^15,781,000  or  sixty- 
six  per  cent. 

Another  test  for  comparison  is  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  cotton.  During  the  last  four  years  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  was  no  greater  than  that 
during  1891-5.  Continental  consumption  increased 
from  seventeen  million  cwt.  to  twenty-two  and  a  quarter 
millions  ;  and  the  United  States  from  eleven  and  a 
quarter  millions  to  nearly  nineteen.  It  is  said  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  in  weigfht  cannot  be  taken  as  showing 
a  stationary  or  declining  condition  of  the  trade,  since 
there  is  a  growth  in  the  spinning  of  fine  yarns  which 
employs  more  labour  and  utilises  more  machinery  with 
the  same  amount  of  cotton.  There  has  in  fact  been  an 
increase  of  fine  spinning  since  1890,  as  the  statistics  of 
the  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton  show.  But  if  the 
number  of  spindles  has  increased  by  some  ten  millions 
during  the  past  thirty  years  and  they  are  run  at  a  higher 
speed,  and  yet  there  is  no  greater  consumption  of 
cotton  in  recent  years,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount 
of  the  finer  spinning  does  not  compensate  for  the 
losses  in  other  directions.  This  is  shown  by  the 
increased  stoppages  and,  by  what  is  a  novelty  in 
the  trade,  the  system  of  "  organised  short  time  ". 
The  increase  in  spindles  is  no  true  test  of  progress.  It 
is  rather  an  indication  of  paucity  of  orders  and  work 
among  the  machinery  makers,  engine  makers,  and  a 
crowd  of  professional  men  and  brokers,  all  of  whom 
make  their  profit  out  of  the  erection  of  the  mill  or  in 
the  working  of  it  after  it  is  started.  With  our  com- 
petitors in  America  and  on  the  Continent  any  extension 
comes  from  within  the  trade,  and  is  a  true  test  that 
those  engaged  in  it  are  sufficiently  satisfied  with  its 
profit  and  stability.  The  true  test  of  the  profitableness 
of  the  British  trade  is  well  shown  in  a  table  of  the  Report 
giving  the  gross  value  and  the  net  value  of  the  output 
of  the  cotton  industry  with  regard  to  the  home  market 
and  the  export  trade  for  a  series  of  years.  The  gross 
value  includes  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used,  which 
goes  to  the  grower  in  America  or  Egypt.     The  net 


value  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  and 
,  therefore  consists  mainly  of  labour,  fixed  charges  and 
other  supplementary  materials  ;  it  represents  the  margin 
from  which  profits  and  other  benefits  to  Lancashire 
j  arise.  In  1881-5  the  average  gross  value  was 
!  ^88,000,000,  net  ^51,400,000.  In  1901-4  the  average 
j  gross  value  was  ^,'98,000,000  and  the  net  ^53,900,000. 

The  figures  for  the  past  twenty-four  years  show 
[  net  amounts  accruing  between  ^49,800,000  and 
[  ^SS'Cpo.ooo.  Thus  with  a  greatly  increased  gross 
value  there  has  been  only  a  very  small  increase  of  the 
net  value  ;  and  the  profitableness  of  the  whole  trade  has 
thus  been  declining. 

We  have  seen  how  the  cotton  exports  of  foreign 
countries  have  been  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
our  own.  The  statistics  as  to  our  own  exports  show 
the  decline  of  the  export  trade  to  European  markets  ; 
the  stationary  character  of  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  ;  the  decline  of  the  trade  with  America  excepting 
the  United  States ;  and  the  slow  increase  of  the 
trade  with  the  Far  East  in  recent  years.  With 
regard  to  the  self-governing  colonies  the  evidence  is 
that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  but 
that  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  has  increased 
more_  rapidly.  This  applies  also  to  other  British 
colonies  and  possessions.  The  competition  of  foreign 
countries,  particularly  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
the  United  States,  is  increasing.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental alteration  in  the  conditions  of  trade  competition 
being  developed  either  from  native  industries  or  from 
foreign  countries  in  all  markets  hitherto  supplied  in  the 
main  by  the  United  Kingdom.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
British  manufacturer  has  struggled  with  this  competi- 
tion by  an  increase  of  skill  and  efficiency  ;  and  he  has 
successfully  produced  various  fabrics  which  are  imita- 
tions in  cotton  of  other  textiles  such  as  flannel,  wool, 
silk,  &c.  He  has  practically  created  a  new  industry 
and  found  employment  for  looms,  which,  if  they 
had  been  dependent  on  the  plain  calico  trade, 
must  have  been  idle.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  he 
has  recourse  to  such  expedients  as  this.  The 
decline  of  the  export  trade  is  a  permanent  factor 
under  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers afforded  them  by  their  tariffs.  Before  long 
there  will  be  the  dumping  of  cotton  here  as  there 
has  been  of  iron,  and  the  home  market  will  become 
even  less  able  than  it  is  at  present  to  compensate 
manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  the  export  trade.  The 
present  boom  is  transient  and  due  to  abnormal  causes. 
The  machinery  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
Lancashire,  had  not  been  producing  to  its  fullest 
capacity  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  stocks 
of  calico  everywhere  were  small.  The  demand 
was  started  by  buying  in  China  of  an  unex- 
pected and  unprecedented  character  due  to  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Manchuria.  It  was 
supplemented  by  the  usual  off-take  of  the  other 
markets  of  the  world.  Contracts  have  been  placed  for 
calico  for  many  months  in  advance  and  all  at  a  fair 
price.  The  only  market  which  has  not  taken  its  usual 
quantity  is  our  own  home  trade.  When  these  influences 
have  worn  themselves  out,  the  permanent  influences 
at  work  tending  to  the  decline  of  our  cotton  trade  will 
assert  themselves.  Markets  can  only  be  enlarged  by 
procuring  concessions  from  the  countries  which  have 
raised  tariffs  against  us.  The  method  of  doing  this 
must  be  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  of  our  own.  Such 
a  tariff  too  would  put  our  manufacturers  in  the 
favourable  position  for  competition  in  neutral  markets 
which  we  have  seen  is  held  by  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  important  step 
that  can  be  taken,  preferential  arrangements  within 
the  Empire  would  secure  markets  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  trade  with  our 
colonies  and  possessions  has  increased  while  the  trade 
with  the  Continent  has  declined  or  remained  stationary. 
It  also  shows  that  we  have  gained  something  from  the 
preferential  tariffs  already  granted  by  the  colonies.  Pre- 
ferential arrangements  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies  would  secure  what  we  can  find  nowhere 
else,  a  stable  and  expanding  market.  We  must  call  in 
the  new  markets  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old. 
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THE  CITV. 

HP  HE  week  has  closed  with  a  much  better  tone  than 
J-  at  the  opening  thanks  to  the  impression  pre- 
vailing in  the  City  that  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  the  preliminary  steps  towards  peace  being  taken 
shortly.  The  markets  are  now  more  than  usually 
sensitive  to  political  influences  as  there  is  an  absence 
of  investment  business  and  those  speculators  who 
operate  in  Consols  appear  to  favour  buying  a  "call" 
option  rather  than  the  firm  stock  :  there  has  been  a 
large  volume  of  this  class  of  business  done  during  the 
past  week  or  so  chiefly  for  short  dates— end  June 
and  July — by  which  it  is  understood  that  the  buyers, 
among  whom  the  foreign  banks  figure  largely,  are 
calculating  on  some  positive  development  in  the 
situation  before  then — if  peace  is  made  there  should 
be  an  immediate  rise  of  several  points  in  Consols, 
if  on  the  other  hand  no  favourable  development  takes 
place  the  speculator  limits  his  loss.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  bona-fide  investor  should  not  therefore  linger 
too  long  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  stock  at  a  lower 
level.  There  is  a  surprisingly  short  supply  of  floating 
stock  in  the  market  and  should  the  hope  of  peace 
be  realised  the  effect  combined  with  cheap  money 
would  certainly  deprive  the  investor  of  any  chance 
of  buying  in  at  to-day's  prices.  During  the  past 
week  for  example  the  issue  of  400,000  3),  per  cent, 
inscribed  stock  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia 
at  96^  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  trustee  to  acquire 
a  full  trustee  stock  with  a  yield  higher  than  any 
similar  grade  stock  in  the  market  :  we  understand  that 
the  issue  has  not  been  a  success,  but  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  same  investor  who  is  now  hanging  back 
from  nervousness  will  be  buying  this  stock  at  a  much 
higher  price  during  the  next  few  months.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  further  most  attractive  invest- 
ment will  be  offered  early  next  week  in  the  000,000 
4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway  at  the 
price  of  99  per  cent.  The  bonds  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  and  although  the 
bonds  do  not  constitute  a  full  trustee  security,  their 
attractiveness  and  safety  are  undeniable  :  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  bonds  which  may  be  placed  in  a  similar 
category  are  now  selling  at  101^. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  first  portion  of 
the  Port  of  Rio  Janeiro  Loan  was  issued  in  May  1903  a 
protest  was  made  by  the  Rio  Janeiro  Harbour  and 
Dock  Company  to  the  effect  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment had  pledged  security  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  Harbour  Company.  After  considerable  negotiation 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  Government  paying 
the  sum  of  ^135,000  in  consideration  of  the  2  per  cent, 
tax  on  imports  claimed  by  the  company,  whilst  the 
company  also  retained  certain  lands  as  part  consideration 
of  the  company  withdrawing  its  protest.  Now  that 
the  balance  of  the  loan  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Rothschild  the  company  has  entered  a  further  protest 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  has  forcibly  seized 
and  retained  the  land  referred  to.  This  high-handed 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  must  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  holders  of  Brazilian  secu- 
rities, although,  unfortunately,  as  pointed  out  by  Messrs. 
Rothschilds'  solicitors,  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  loan,  which  is  mainly  secured  on  the  2  per  cent, 
tax  already  made  over  by  the  company.  The  attitude  of 
Messrs.  Rothschild  is  undoubtedly  correct  but,  knowing 
the  full  circumstances  of  the  company's  claim  and  the 
compromise  effected,  one  would  have  preferred  to  see 
this  powerful  firm  exercising  some  pressure  in  a 
friendly  way  on  the  Brazilian  authorities  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  issue.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  in 
which  the  good  faith  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
been  impugned,  and  we  should  strongly  advise  in- 
vestors to  leave  the  loan  alone. 
I  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  having  placed  itself  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  a  scheme  for  the 
rearrangement  of  its  debt  has  been  brought  forward 
which  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  and  will  be  doubtless 
accepted  by  the  bondholders.  The  scheme  provides  for 
a  new  Five  per  cent.  Loan,  and  the  holders  of  the  pre- 
sent Three  per  cent.  "A"  bonds  will  receive  £60  of 
the  new  loan,  whilst  the  "B"  Two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  bond  will  be  liquidated  by  ^50  worth  of  the  new  ■ 


loan  ;  in  addition  a  cash  payment  of  £12  IJJJ,  and 
£\o  us.,  in  settlement  of  arrears  of  interest,  will  be 
paid  to  the  "  A  "  and  "B"  bondholders  respectively. 
The  security  of  the  new  loan  is  a  first  charge  on  the 
import  and  export  duties  of  Costa  Rica  which  the 
Government  undertake  not  to  vary  to  the  detriment  of 
the  bondholders.  The  United  States  Government  is 
understood  to  take  a  close  interest  in  the  scheme  and 
in  case  of  default  would  probably  intervene. 

The  satisfactory  development  of  the  Costa  Rica 
scheme  has  doubtless  assisted  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past  in  connexion 
with  the  default  on  the  interest  payment  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan debt,  and  if  the  proposals  which  are  now,  we 
understand,  before  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
are  approved  an  announcement  may  be  shortly  expected 
to  the  effect  that  a  scheme  largely  modelled  on  the 
Costa  Rica  lines  will  be  adopted. 

The  affairs  of  two  banks  which  have  recently  sus- 
pended payment  have  been  prominently  before  the 
City  during  the  past  week.  The  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  of  the  directors  of  the  International 
Bank  of  London  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  should  be 
wound  up  by  voluntary  liquidation,  evoked  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  shareholders 
who  succeeded  in  rejecting  the  resolution.  A  very 
striking  criticism  was  made  of  the  lax  policy  of 
the  board  and  statements  were  made  in  regard 
to  the  balance  sheets  of  previous  years  which  call 
for  a  very  complete  and  impartial  investigation 
which  would  appear  to  be  more  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished under  the  powers  of  the  Official  Receiver.  In 
the  second  case — that  of  the  Economic  Bank — a  most 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  has  been  disclosed  and  we 
fear  that  the  depositors  and  shareholders — most  of 
whom  are  persons  of  moderate  means  only — will  not 
receive  a  penny  of  their  money.  The  advertisement  of 
the  Bank  stated  that  its  funds  were  invested  "  under 
the  Trustee  Act  1893  or  in  Colonial  Government  Secu- 
rities "  and  this  doubtless  attracted  a  number  of  small 
depositors.  But  it  appears  from  the  official  statement 
that  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  was  an 
institution  styled  the  "  Financial  and  Commercial 
Bank  "  which  was  responsible  for  no  less  than  ^75,807 
out  of  the  total  nominal  assets  of  ^77, 248.  The  status 
of  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Bank  has  been  merely 
that  of  a  disguised  "bucket-shop"  and  promoting 
concern  engaged  in  Stock  Exchange  operations,  chiefly 
in  mines,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  clear  case  is  made  out 
for  a  winding  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court. 
There  are  certain  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  nations — more  especially  Germany — in 
regard  to  the  liability  of  directors  on  balance-sheets 
issued  under  their  authority  :  the  question  of  the  re- 
spectability or  other  of  the  board  is  immaterial,  the 
actual  responsibility  is  fixed,  often  a  very  difficult 
accomplishment  in  this  country. 

Advices  from  New  York  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
"bear"  movement  has  been  rather  overdone  and  a 
recovery  may  be  expected  although  the  disclosures  in 
the  financial  methods  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Com- 
pany have  created  a  considerable  feeling  of  uneasiness  : 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  remains  excellent 
and  should  the  crops  turn  out  as  well  as  they  promise 
there  is  every  chance  of  a  substantial  recovery  in  the 
better  class  railroad  stocks,  but  for  the  moment  we 
look  for  still  lower  prices.  The  South  African  mining 
market  closes  with  a  much  better  tendency  and  the 
controlling  houses  have  liberally  supported  the  market 
— not  in  the  sense  of  having  openly  bid  for  stock, 
but  they  have  taken  thousands  of  shares  which  have 
been  sold  from  Paris  :  one  might  do  worse  as  a  specu- 
lation than  buy  South  Africans  at  the  present  levels  for 
a  short  rise. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  MUTUAL  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
-L     Company  of  New  York  is  of  exceptional  interest 
just  now  on  account  of  the  very  serious  disputes  which 
have  arisen  in  one  of  the  other  giant  American  Life 
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offices.  The  trouble  in  the  American  Equitable  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  proprietary  company 
and  that  the  policy-holders  have  had  no  voice  in  the 
management.  The  other  two  offices  are  purely  mutual 
and  the  control  lies  entirely  with  the  policy-holders, 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  that  control  tho- 
roughly effective  save  in  exceptional  circumstances  when 
the  general  interest  of  the  policy-holders  is  aroused. 
In  such  an  event,  the  policy-holders  could  do  in  the 
Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life  what  the  policy-holders 
of  the  Equitable  would  like  to  do  but  cannot,  namely, 
elect  the  chief  officials  of  the  company. 

Again,  there  is  a  great  distinction  in  the  handling  of 
the  funds  of  the  three  offices  ;  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Equitable  have  admitted  that  they 
have  invested  the  funds  of  the  society  in  other  com- 
panies in  which  they  were  interested  and  that  they  have 
made  profits  out  of  the  transactions.  It  is  curious  to 
English  notions  to  learn  that  these  gentlemen  think 
everything  is  put  in  order  when  they  offer  to  return 
their  direct  profit  upon  the  transactions  becoming 
known  and  being  adversely  criticised.  In  the  New 
York  Life,  also,  a  state  of  things  exists  which 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  connexion  with  a 
first-class  British  office.  A  few  years  ago  the  Vice- 
president  was  offered  a  position  in  the  financial  house 
of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  :  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Life  thereupon  announced  that  it  would  be  wholly 
inappropriate  for  a  member  of  this  firm  to  retain  his 
position  in  the  New  York  Life.  But  Mr.  Perkins  is 
still  Vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life,  his  control 
of  its  funds  is  greater  than  before,  he  is  a  partner  in 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  and  he  pays  to  the  New  York 
Life  his  share  of  the  direct  profits  which  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Co.  make  out  of  the  Insurance  Company. 

No  transactions  of  this  character  are  even  hinted  at 
in  connexion  with  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  but  on 
the  contrary  several  wealthy  Americans  have  directed 
that  their  estate  should  be  invested  only  in  one  or  other 
of  the  securities  held  by  the  Mutual  of  New  York. 
The  investment  of  funds  amounting  to  more  than 
^90,000,000  is  no  easy  matter,  yet  in  1904  the  Com- 
pany realised  interest  at  the  rate  of  £4.  Js.  2d.  per 
cent,  per  annum  and  showed  a  net  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  investments  of  ^,1,800,000,  equivalent  to 
a  further  2  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds.  Such 
a  result  from  the  investments  partially  compensates  for 
the  very  heavy  expenditure  incurred  for  management  ; 
this  amounted  last  year  to  about  27-^  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income,  a  rate  which,  while  showing 
a  reduction  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  is  still  extremely 
heavy. 

We  do  not  like  the  policies  of  the  Mutual  for  the 
reason  that  for  all  recent  business  it  adopts  the  Tontine, 
or  Deferred,  bonus  system.  This  method  is  opposed  to 
the  true  principles  of  insurance  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
huge  tontine  surplus  is  open  to  many  serious  objections, 
some  of  which  are  unpleasantly  obvious  in  another 
company  at  the  present  time.  The  Mutual  of  New  York, 
however,  at  least  in  this  country,  deals  with  its  policy- 
holders very  wisely  :  in  selling  its  policies  it  practically 
makes  no  feature  of  its  bonuses  :  it  simply  states 
in  the  fullest  way  possible  the  actual  guarantees  under 
each  policy.  These  guarantees  in  regard  to  surrender 
values,  loans,  paid-up  insurance  and  the  periods  for 
which  a  policy  can  be  continued  in  force  for  the  full 
amount  without  any  further  payment  of  premiums,  are 
told  to  the  policy-holder  before  effecting  his  assurance 
and  are  embodied  in  the  policy.  These  guarantees  are 
of  an  exceptionally  liberal  kind  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  from  the  policies  of  the  Mutual,  what  we  were 
arguing  last  week,  that  little  or  no  profit  is  made  out 
of  the  surrender  of  policies. 

Although  the  Company  sells  its  policies  on  guarantees 
and  makes  no  point  of  bonuses  the  report  quotes  a 
number  of  actual  settlements  which  certainly  produced 
very  excellent  results  to  the  policy-holders.  The  report 
as  usual  shows  a  very  large  amount  of  new  business,  an 
increase  of  ^8,000,000  in  the  funds  and  other  figures 
demonstrating  the  magnitude  of  the  Company. 


THE  TWO  TEMPLES. 

HE  would  be  wanting  in  piety  who  being  a  Fellow  of 
the  society  or  community  of  the  Middle  or  the 
Inner  Temple  should  be  indifferent  to  any  records  that 
have  been  or  may  be  brought  to  light  concerning  its 
origin  or  its  history.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
unless  a  reader  creates  his  own  atmosphere  of  imagina- 
tion around  the  infinitely  small  and  unpicturesque  details 
of  the  latest  work  dealing  with  the  Middle  Temple*,  he 
will  find  it  jejune  and  barren  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
he  will  wonder  why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
spend  so  much  labour  and  to  be  at  so  much  cost  on  its 
production.  It  is  nobody's  fault  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  so  little  else  than  the  most  persistent  of  chronicles  of 
small  beer  in  the  "  Minutes  of  Parliament  of  the  Middle 
Temple";  but  there  is  something  of  the  ludicrous  in 
realising  this  in  the  records  of  an  institution  which 
covers  nearly  six  centuries  of  English  history.  It 
began  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Knights  Templars 
from  their  homes  clustering  round  the  famous 
church  which  was  older  by  several  generations  than 
the  new  settlement  of  the  lawyers.  The  most 
interesting  recent  event  in  its  history  is  the  admission 
to  sit  in  its  parliament  as  a  Bencher  of  the  Ambassador 
of  a  people  of  English  descent,  whose  country  was 
not  discovered  when  the  first  benchers  admitted  the 
first  students  into  their  law  school  newly  transplanted 
from  divers  places  in  and  about  the  City.  Yet  the 
reader  of  two  hundred  years  hence  who  may  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Minutes 
of  Parliament  of  the  Middle  Temple"  will  see  very 
little  significance  in  the  admission  of  Mr.  Choate  to 
the  Inn  if  the  minutes  are  now  written  up  as  they  have 
been  during  the  two  hundred  years  from  1501  to  1703 
over  which  these  minutes  extend.  He  would  have  to 
employ  his  own  historical  knowledge  and  imagination 
to  fill  in  the  skeleton  outline  which  would  alone  be 
furnished  by  the  Benchers'  own  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  admission  of  the  American 
Ambassador  into  the  society.  If  it  were  not  for  a  host 
of  interesting  writers  about  the  Inns,  from  Dugdale 
down  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  present  Librarian  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  these  volumes  would  be  almost  unin- 
telligible. They  have  explained  the  antiquities  and  the 
usages  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  described  the  ancient 
topography  and  architecture  which  have  been  so  trans- 
formed in  the  course  of  ages  that  on  the  uninitiated 
reader  of  to-day  references  to  them  make  no  impression. 
The  names  of  the  old  courts  are  there  which  he  knows  j 
so  well,  Pump  Court,  Elm  Court,  Fig  Tree  Court,  Brick 
Court,  Garden  Court.  But  there  is  no  Fountain  Court; 
whilst  many  prominent  features  of  the  scene  that  are 
mentioned  with  the  easy  familiarity  which  daily  associa- 
tion produces  have  long  ago  disappeared.  Who  could 
find  now  the  site  of  the  bridge  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Minutes?  It  has  disappeared  beneath  the  Thames 
Embankment.  We  read  of  the  churchyard  and  of  the 
church  but  in  connexion  with  buildings  and  shops  which 
confuse  our  sense  of  the  scene  as  we  know  it  in  these 
days. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  organisation  and 
the  officers  of  the  Inn.  We  must  go  to  other  sources 
for  information  about  them  and  their  duties.  Around 
the  walls  of  the  dining-hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  are 
hundreds  of  armorial  shields  painted  on  the  panelling 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  Readers.  Not  one  barrister 
in  a  hundred  could  give  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
their  functions  were  or  what  was  the  method  of  their 
selection,  though  at  one  time  they  evidently  had  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  calling  to  practice  or  advising 
the  Benchers  thereon  which  are  now  exercised  by  the 
Benchers  as  the  automatic  result  of  examinations. 
There  are  endless  references  to  the  Readers,  but  all 
the  entries  assume  their  existence  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  there  is  not  a  connected  passage  which 
enlightens  the  reader  completely  as  to  their  functions. 
The  Minstrel  has  disappeared,  the  Harper  also  has 
gone ;  and  the  only  traces  of  their  official  standing  m 

*  "Minutes  of  Parliament  of  the  Middle  Temple."  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Charles  Trice  Martin.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Inn  by  John  Hutchinson.  London- 
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the  Inn  are  such  disconnected  references  as  in  1523 
"  Nevertheless  it  was  ordained  that  the  Treasurer 
should  agree  with  the  Harper  for  his  wages  at  Christ- 
mas time,  so  that  he  shall  attend  the  better  in  future. 
Twenty  shillings  paid".  Or  "13  Feb.,  6  Edw.  VI. 
Paid  to  Jone  wife  of  Nicholas  Killingvvorth,  Minstrel 
of  the  Temple,  for  his  year's  wages  ending  at  Christ- 
mas, 20s."  Grand  Night  is  a  familiar  function  to  the 
members  of  the  Inns,  but  how  many  could  explain  the 
distinction  between  keeping  Christmas  in  Grand  and 
in  Solemn  fashion  ?  We  gather  by  inference  from  one 
entry  that  it  was  only  when  Christmas  was  ordained  to 
be  kept  "  grandly  "  that  it  was  allowed  to  the  gentle- 
men "who  lay  in  the  Temple",  to  use  a  quaint  old 
phrase  constantly  recurring,  to  elect  a  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule. For  a  hundred  years  there  occurs  one  common 
form  of  entry  at  Christmas.  "The  feast  of  Christinas 
shall  be  solemnly  (or  not  solemnly,  or  grandly)  cele- 
brated. Commons  shall  be  continued  until  next  term. 
A  cartload  of  coals  and  40^.  for  the  minstrels  shall  be 
allowed  to  those  who  remain."  Then  there  comes  an 
entry  in  1602  which  shows  that  Christmas  is  suffering 
an  eclipse.  The  gentlemen  were  expected  to  dis- 
perse ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Minstrel  or  the  load 
of  coals  now  or  thenceforth.  Whether  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Puritanism  or  not  we  cannot 
say.  Some  forty  years  later  we  see  numerous  entries 
relating  to  gentlemen  who  had  left  their  chambers 
vacant  to  fight  for  the  King  ;  and  a  little  later  other 
entries  which  show  that  the  rebels  had  acquired  a 
controlling  influence  and  those  gentlemen  are  referred 
to  with  every  indication  of  disapprobation.  But  the 
Civil  War  did  not  produce  much  effect  on  the  entries 
which  continued  their  customary  story  of  who  had  paid 
or  not  paid  their  rent  in  chambers,  the  fines  they  had 
incurred  for  non-compliance  with  rules,  regulations  for 
opening  and  shutting  gates,  and  so  on,  as  they  had 
done  through  the  ages.  One  small  reference  to  an 
earlier  period  will  illustrate.  The  schoolboy  of  the 
epoch  of  Dr.  Smith's  Hume's  "  History  of  England  " 
recalls  two  inglorious  figures  in  Henry  VII. 's  reign, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  executed  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, at  the  instance,  if  we  remember,  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  are  recalled  to  Empson  in  these  records 
by  the  entry  that  his  vacant  chamber  has  been  leased  to 
Master  Jubbis.  That  is  all  ;  and  we  grant  that  it  was 
not  for  the  Benchers  of  1510  to  be  Master  Empson's 
biographers.  That  has  been  done  elsewhere  ;  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  has  followed  the 
traces  of  the  Benchers  and  has  repaired  their  omissions 
with  his  concise  biographies  of  "  Notable  Middle 
Templars  ". 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  the  only  connected  narra- 
tive relating  a  self-explanatory  story  which  is  to  be 
found  in  these  volumes ;  unless  it  be  that  unusually 
copious  description  of  the  building  of  the  organ 
in  the  Temple  Church  in  1685  which  gave  rise  to 
a  famous  controversy.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  given, 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  records,  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
Or  rather  he  has  presented  the  antiquarian  problem 
which  still  remains  unsolved  as  to  the  settlement  of  the 
non-clerical  schools  of  law  founded  or  encouraged  by 
Edward  I.  on  sites  convenient  to  the  King's  Courts  on 
which  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  two  Temples 
were  erected.  As  to  the  Inner  and  the  Middle  Temple 
the  moot  question  is  did  the  first  lawyers  who  settled 
nearest  the  river  soon  after  the  Templars  were 
extruded  in  131 2  arrive  in  two  separate  communities 
or  was  there  only  one  community  which  by  fission 
became  two  ;  and  if  the  latter,  which  was  the  parent 
stock,  the  Inner  or  the  Middle  Temple?  Observe  that 
their  designations  are  non-committal.  The  Inner 
Temple  was  the  Court  of  the  Templars  nearer  the  City, 
the  Middle  Temple  that  between  the  Inner  Court  and 
that  Outer  Court  which  fulfilled  another  destiny  than  to 
be  occupied  by  a  legal  fraternity.  Nor  is  it  decisive  that 
ordinary  texts  of  Chaucer  speak  of  "  the  Temple",  as 
it  appears  the  best  texts  give  the  reading  "  a  Temple  ". 
I  The  records  of  the  Middle  Temple  up  to  the  commence- 
!  ment  of  these  now  printed  have  been  lost  :  so  that 
1  nothing  remains  of  them  to  throw  light  on  the  dark- 
1  ness.  If  the  explanation  of  a  simple  origin  be  accepted 
every  man  in  the  absence  of  any  decisive  authority 


will  maintain  the  priority  of  his  own  Inn.  Pretty  but 
inconclusive  arguments  may  be  founded  on  the  arms  or 
badge  of  the  Templars  the  Lamb,  which  is  borne  by  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  it  happens  that  the  Agnus  was 
not  assumed  till  about  the  year  1615.  Unless  further 
records  "  leap  to  light",  this  question  of  priority  cannot 
be  settled.  There  remains  still  the  alternative  that 
there  were  two  bodies  of  lawyers  who  obtained  grants 
about  the  same  time  in  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  And  yet  for  a  century  afterwards  there  is  no 
mention  of  more  than  one  society  occupying  the  Temple. 
Nor  is  there  any  separate  lease  under  which  each  holds. 
There  is  a  charter  however  of  James  I.  which  shows 
that  if  there  was  never  but  one  lease,  there  were  two 
separate  parcels,  exacting  two  separate  rents,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  separate  documents  under 
which  each  Inn  held  its  possessions  originally  were  em- 
bodied in  the  charter.  Who  can  settle  such  mighty  con- 
tentions? Mr.  Hutchinson  disclaims  his  ability  ro  deliver 
an  unimpeachable  judgment.  But  he  contends  for  the 
greater  probability  of  what  he  calls  the  "never-one- 
theory  ",  and  he  maintains  that  it  harmonises  more 
fully  than  any  other  with  the  few  facts  left  for  our 
guidance.  Above  all  it  has  the  merit  of  deciding  the 
conflicting  claims  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  both  claimants,  and  of  vindicating  their 
otherwise  inconsistent  claim  to  equality.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  this  via  media,  and  hence- 
forth devote  themselves  to  proving  that,  equal  in 
fourteenth-century  dignity,  they  are  also  equal  in  the 
utility  of  the  services  they  render  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  twentieth.  We  would  not  raise  the 
ungracious  question  whether  either  of  them  is  in  fact,  as 
congruous  with  the  days  of  the  seventh  Edward  as 
with  the  days  of  the  seventh  Henry. 


MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  FTER  music  in  Scotland,  music  in  England  for  this 
week  at  least,  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  give  me 
time  to  consider  letters  that  continue  to  reach  me  about 
the  Scottish  orchestra.  One  of  these  letters,  signed 
"Harmony",  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  to-day's  Saturday.  Naturally  I  agree 
with  every  word  of  it,  and  it  is  eminently  satis- 
factory to  me — as  it  must  be  to  Mr.  Cowen — to  find 
that  the  genuine  music-lovers  of  Glasgow  are  not 
disposed  to  let  the  little  gang  of  which  I  wrote  last 
week  get  their  own  foolish  way  without  a  determined 
fight.  This,  however,  will  be  better  discussed  next 
week,  when  the  second  of  my  series  of  articles  on 
music  in  Scotland  will  appear.  But  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  at  once  about  another  letter  received  here,  but 
apparently  not  intended  for  publication.  The  writer  com- 
plains that  I  blame  the  Jews  for  the  intrigue  against  Mr. 
Cowen  ;  and  he  states  that  there  are  only  two  Jews 
connected  with  the  Scottish  orchestra.  My  attack  was 
not  on  the  Jews,  but  on  the  Germans  of  various  origin 
who  wish  to  Germanise  the  Scottish  orchestra  and  its 
concerts  ;  and  amongst  these  Germans  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  of  Jewish  derivation  though  they  may 
have  abjured  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  I  never 
intended  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Jews  had  con- 
spired to  place  one  Jewish  conductor,  Mr.  Henschel, 
in  the  seat  of  another  Jewish  conductor,  Mr.  Cowen. 
It  is  to  the  pro-German  and  the  anti-British  bias  I 
object.  And  so,  with  this  explanation,  let  me  get  on 
to  music  in  England. 

It  would  be  futile  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  explore 
the  provinces  to  find  what  is  going  on.  But  I  have 
carefully  explored  the  columns  of  the  musical  journals 
and  it  seems  to  me  things  are  exactly  where  they  were 
three  years  ago.  Elgar  makes  the  only  difference  ; 
and,  after  all,  if  it  is  Elgar  to-day  it  was  some- 
body else  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  some- 
body else  again.  Those  startling  novelties,  the 
"  Messiah  "  and  "  Elijah  "  are  still  sung  with  punctu- 
ality and  dispatch ;  ballad  concerts  prevail  ;  and  an 
occasional  visit  from  a  London  orchestra  serves  to  break 
the  monotony  of  brass-band  concerts.  Those  Gar- 
gantuan orgies  the  Festivals  go  on  as  merrily  as  ever. 
1  Excepting  for  the   Carl  Rosa  and  Moody-Manners 
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companies  the  provinces  get  no  opera.  They  jog 
along  contentedly,  do  our  country  cousins  ;  and  we' 
in  London  seem  very  little  behind  or  in  front  of 
them.  The  annual  inundation  of  recitals  and  all 
sorts  of  concerts  is  upon  us  ;  Covent  Garden  is 
going  through  its  annual  antics,  and  Mr.  Russell 
is  giving  light  opera  at  the  new  Waldorf  Theatre. 
As  of  yore  the  recitalists  stick  to  one  or  two  pro- 
grammes, most  of  them  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
in  the  "newness"  of  their  readings  of  too  familiar 
works.  With  Mr.  Russell's  enterprise  I  must  deal  in 
some  later  article,  but  in  the  meantime  it  appears  to 
me  there  ought  to  be  ample  support  in  Lon- 
don for  the  particular  kind  of  entertainment  he 
offers.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  —  I  know 
dozens  of  them  myself — to  whom  the  "Dusk  of 
the  Gods  "  is  the  abomination  of  desolation  :  they 
cannot  away  with  an  opera  containing  one  act  two 
hours  long  with  never  a  halt  :  their  attention  flags 
because  they  don't  know  what  it  is  all  about  and  they 
could  not  understand  if  they  did  know  :  they  want  to 
be  amused,  and  Mr.  Russell's  productions  ought  to 
amuse  them.  Covent  Garden  does  not  interest  me 
either,  but  that  is  because  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Covent  Garden  is  inartistic,  even  anti-artistic.  When  an 
opera-house  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  regard  it  as 
affording  opportunities  for  big  social  functions  and 
think  most  of  a  Gala  night  when  chunks  of  various 
operas  are  given  in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  then 
no  good  thing  can  be  expected.  So  to  hear  fine  music 
one  is  bound  to  fall  back  on  concerts,  be  the  pro- 
grammes never  so  stale. 

Before  saying  anything  of  these  I  may  remark  on  the 
number  of  concert-halls  of  various  sizes  that  have  come 
into  existence  in  recent  years.  To  be  sure  S.  James' 
Hall  is  gone  and  some  of  my  colleagues  have  become 
quite  lacrimose  over  the  loss.  For  my  part  I  have  no 
sentimental  illusions  about  the  place.  It  was  uncom- 
fortable, draughty,  often  filled  with  a  disagreeable  odour 
of  cooking,  and  if  you  happened  to  sit  in  a  stall  under 
the  balcony  you  missed  a  fair  half  of  the  music.  It 
was  well  enough  for  the  Pops,  if  you  were  placed  close 
to  the  platform  ;  but  a  little  further  back  the  scratching 
of  the  strings  covered  what  there  was  of  pure  tone. 
For  chamber-music  concerts  of  course  Queen's  Hall 
is  no  better — in  fact  it  is  rather  worse  ;  but  with 
the  new  ^olian  Hall  and  the  Bechstein  Hall  con- 
certs of  this  description  can  be  given  in  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  was  possible  in  the  old 
days.  For  orchestral  concerts,  however,  Queen's  Hall 
remains  one  of  the  best  in  Europe  and  certainly  the  best 
in  London.  It  is  a  pity  violinists  and  pianists  are  not 
content  with  the  smaller  rooms.  The  music  sounds 
better,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  little  hall 
well  filled  than  a  big,  cheerless  one  half-empty. 

The  Queen's  Hall  orchestral  concerts  have  terminated 
for  the  time.  The  last  two  programmes  consisted,  one 
of  Tschaikowsky  and  the  other  of  Wagner.  After  all 
I  have  written  of  these  two  little  known  artists,  I 
am  run  dry,  have  scarce  a  word  more  to  say.  These 
programmes  draw  and  provide  the  sinews  of  war  for 
concerts  which  are  more  interesting  to  those  of  us  who 
want  to  hear  new  works.  Not  that  Mr.  Wood  has 
neglected  new  works  :  I  dare  say  he  has  done  as  many 
as  his  public  will  put  up  with  ;  and  I  see  nothing  against 
these  occasional  "  one-man  shows",  always  provided  no 
one  forces  me  to  sit  them  out.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Wood 
has  been  making  quite  a  splash  with  Richard  Strauss' 
Domestic  symphony,  which  Mr.  Finck,  the  New  York 
musical  critic,  declares  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
Mr.  Wood's  version  and  discover  if  his  notion  is  that 
Strauss'  everyday  home-life  is  so  noisy  and  riotous. 

Amongst  some  other  interesting  concerts  Miss  Nora 
Clench's  must  be  mentioned.  She  plays  with  taste, 
gets  a  pure  and  sometimes  brilliant  tone,  and  her  readings, 
if  not  very  profound,  are  pleasant  and  musicianly.  She 
leads  her  quartet  with  unobtrusive  authority.  There  is 
quite  a  fair  number  of  ladies'  quartets  at  present  and  I 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  them. 
The  infant  phenomena,  as  I  said  a  short  time  back, 
shall  not  be  referred  to  here.  Of  pianists  who  have 
been  playing  in  London  Harold  Bauer  is  by  far  the  finest. 
On  the  whole  he  is  the  most  satisfying  pianist  I  have 


ever  heard.  His  tone  is  noble  and  rich,  his  readings  are 
those  of  a  ripe  musician,  intellectual  and  sufficiently 
tinctured  with  emotion  ;  and  the  firework  virtuoso  never 
shoves  out  the  thorough  artist.  He  has  of  course  now 
won  the  fame  and  following  he  deserves,  but  he  has 
never  stooped  to  win  them.  A  pianist  who  has  never 
achiev  ed  real  greatness  is  Benno  Schonberger  who  after 
resting  in  quiet  obscurity  for  some  time  now  appears 
to  be  coming  forward  again.  Why  Schonberger  so 
seldom  "comes  off"  I  cannot  say:  he  is  a  problem 
beyond  me.  ,  When,  years  ago,  he  used  to  give  recitals 
with  Heinrich  at  Swiss  Cottage  he  would  play 
magnificently  in  the  small  concert-room  ;  and  then, 
when,  perhaps  a  few  days  later,  he  appeared  at 
S.  James'  Hall  all  the  characteristic  quality  and  power 
seemed  to  melt  out  of  his  playing  and  we  got  the  merest 
commonplace  renderings.  His  finger-technique  is  mar- 
vellous :  no  man  living  can  do  more  with  his  fingers  ; 
but  somehow  his  interpretations  always  lack  distinction 
in  a  large  hall.  However,  many  an  artist  has  struggled 
for  long  years  before  learning  to  express  himself  freely, 
and  perhaps  Schonberger  is  one  of  them.  I  hope  so  ;  for 
when  he  was  at  his  best  no  one  could  play,  for  instance, 
Schubert's  "Wanderer"  fantasia  as  he  did. 

Just  as  I  am  writing  about  music  in  England  arrives 
an  announcement  of  a  "  British  Festival  Concert  "  to* 
take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  24  June.  The 
directors  emphasise  the  size  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
— there  are  considerably  over  three  thousand  per- 
formers ;  and  the  composers  represented  include  Mac- 
kenzie, Parry,  Cowen,  German  and  Elgar.  In  the 
fact  that  in  England  such  a  monstrosity  draws  an 
audience  large  enough  to  fill  a  huge  hall  we  have  one 
reason  for  our  musical  backwardness.  The  chief 
ambition  of  the  chorus  is  to  shout  as  hard  as  possible 
and  anything  like  an  artistic  rendering  of  the  pieces 
performed  is  not  even  attempted— in  the  circumstances 
cannot  be  attempted.  Size,  size,  size,  is  all  the  cry, 
and  noise,  noise,  noise.    Of  true  art  there  is  none. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


A    CONVENTIONAL  PLAY. 

A YOUNG  Prince  or  Princess  is,  of  course,  a  good1 
subject  for  drama.  A  human  being,  but  a  being 
compelled  by  circumstance  to  fight  against  his  or  her 
human  instincts — there  you  have  a  sharp  conflict  ready- 
made.  No  wonder  that  so  many  playwrights,  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  on  the  look-out  for  a  theme,, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  Princess  torn  between  her 
love  of  a  commoner  and  her  plain  duty  to  marry  the 
Prince  selected  for  her  by  diplomacy.  The  Prince  in 
similar  plight  is  a  less  frequent  figure,  for  some  degree 
of  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  Princess  spurned  by  him. 
Such  sympathy  as  might  be  felt  for  the  Prince  spurned1 
by  the  Princess  can  always  be  diverted  by  the  simple 
means  of  making  the  Prince  a  rake.  I  admit  that  I  am 
a  trifle  tired  of  the  Princess  torn  between  duty  and" 
love  ;  but  I  never  give  way  to  weariness  of  a  thing 
which  I  shall  certainly  have  to  see  again,  and  to  see 
frequently.  This  distracted  Princess  is  a  fixture  ;  and 
I  must  make  the  best  of  her.  But  I  expect  our  play- 
wrights to  make  the  best  of  her,  too.  I  expect  them 
to  make  her  real,  and  to  make  her  a  pretty  reality. 
Her  latest  patron  is  Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan.  T 
regard  Mr.  Fagan  as  a  born  playwright — a  man  with 
an  innate  sense  for  the  theatre,  and  for  all  the  theatrical1 
tricks.  Also,  I  credit  him  with  a  desire  to  be  no  mere 
trickster,  but  a  purveyor  of  beauty,  and  truth,  and 
humour.  Only,  so  far  as  I  have  sampled  his  work,  I 
find  that  his  humour,  and  his  truth,  and  his  beauty,  are 
not  of  a  high  order.  They  seem  to  me  conventional, 
derivative,  undistinguished.  "  The  Prayer  of  the 
Sword "  was  marked  throughout  by  the  quality  of 
obviousness  ;  and  that  quality  I  took  as  an  earnest  of 
its  success.  In  "  Hawthorne,  U.S.A."  the  same  fault 
prevails.  "  Prevailed  ",  I  ought  to  say.  For  the  last 
performance  of  the  play  wilt  precede  the  appearance  of 
this  article.  I  am  sorry  ;  for  a  failure  is  always  dis- 
tressing, even  though  it  be  the  failure  of  a  thing  that 
one  cannot  admire.  And  I  am  puzzled,  too.  I  should 
have    thought    that    "  Hawthorne,    U.S.A."  would 
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triumph  in  very  virtue  of  its  obviousness.  As  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  I  would  say  no  more  about  it,  but 
for  the  fear  that  then  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  doughty 
champion  of  the  "  Prayer  of  the  Sword  ",  would  arise 
and  slay  me  for  having  sneered  without  justification  at 
a  noble  and  delightful  work  of  art. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  make  the  Princess'  lover  an 
American.  A  real  American  would  have  given  a  certain 
freshness  to  the  old  Ruritanian  theme.  But  Mr.  Fagan 
has  never,  in  real  life,  met  an  American  man.  Or  his 
impression  of  American  men  has  been  nullified  by  his 
recollection  of  that  ridiculous  stock-figure  which  on  the 
English  stage  has  for  so  many  years  done  duty  for 
American  men.  Always  blatant,  always  cool,  always 
resourceful,  always  ready  with  dreadful  funniments  in 
the  manner  of  Max  Adeler,  that  stock-figure  duly 
creaked  its  joints  under  the  label  of  "  Hawthorne, 
U.S.A."  Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  development 
of  steamship-navigation,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
English  playwrights  should  be  content  with  this 
figure.  But  nowadays,  when  London,  throughout  every 
summer,  is  overflowing  with  real  Americans,  it  certainly 
does  seem  strange  that  our  playwrights  can  give  us 
nothing  better  than  this  one  old  battered  simulacrum. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  one  playwright  who  has  made 
an  attempt  to  portray  an  American  from  actual  ex- 
perience of  Americans  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Hector 
Malone,  in  "Man  and  Superman",  is  an  admirable 
study.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Shaw  used  his  ears,  and 
delicately  reproduced  typical  modern  American  pecu- 
liarities of  speech,  instead  of  offering  us  a  jargon  which 
is  as  remote  as  starred  and  striped  waistcoats  from 
reality  :  he  has  also  entered  thoroughly  into  a  typical 
modern  American  soul.  We  all  know  Hector  Malone 
in  real  life,  and  take  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
on  the  stage  he  is  a  startling  creature  indeed,  and  we 
welcome  him  with  open  arms.  "Arms  and  the  Man" 
was  written  long  enough  ago  to  have  had  its  influence 
on  Mr.  Fagan.  Accordingly,  there  was  a  "chocolate 
cream  soldier  "  in  "  Hawthorne,  U.S.A."  Would  that 
"  Man  and  Superman  "  were  less  recent !  If  Hawthorne 
had  been  an  echo  of  Malone,  his  relation  to  the  Princess 
might  have  been  quite  fresh  and  amusing.  As  it  was, 
how  tedious,  how  stale  !  When  the  Princess  learned  that 
her  hero  was  not,  as  she  had  supposed,  her  destined 
Prince,  but  merely  an  American  citizen,  she  instantly 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  could  not  meet 
again  ;  and  he  instantly  gave  her  to  understand 
that  he  came  from  a  free  country,  where  social  dis- 
tinctions were  not  recognised,  and  all  classes  were 
equal.  Theatrically,  this  was  inevitable.  One  saw  it 
coming.  But  how  much  more  true  to  life,  and  how 
much  more  amusing  it  would  have  been,  and  any- 
where but  in  the  theatre  how  obvious,  if  Mr.  Hawthorne 
had  been  instantly  overwhelmed  by  his  sense  of  the 
distance  between  the  Princess  and  himself !  Cannot 
you  hear  the  well-chosen  terms  in  which  he  would  have 
referred  to  the  antiquity  of  her  race — the  peculiar 
limitations  of  a  life  which  he,  though,  as  an  American, 
he  could  not  approve  of  them  in  theory,  could — 
nay,  must— respect  in  practice  ?  And  would  not  the 
Princess,  for .  her  part,  have  then  been  a  trifle  in- 
fected by  democratic  ideals  ?  At  any  rate,  would 
not  she  have  coquetted  with  them,  and  with  Mr. 
Hawthorne  ?  And  would  not  Mr.  Hawthorne  have 
been  delighted,  yet  shocked  ?  And  when  the  shock 
had  passed  off,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  given  rein 
to  his  passion,  would  not  the  Princess  have  been 
frightened  back  into  her  royal  dignity,  and  dis- 
missed Mr.  Hawthorne  from  her  presence  ?  At  any 
rate,  here  would  have  been  a  scene  of  fairly  fresh 
comedy,  bringing  the  play  to  exactly  that  point  to 
which  Mr.  Fagan  had  brought  it  when  he  finished  his 
trite  first  act.  ...  I  feel  that  if  Mr.  Fagan,  at  the  out- 
set, had  asked  me  to  collaborate  with  him,  instead  of 
leaving  me  to  do  so  of  my  own  accord  when  it  is  too 
late,  the  play  might  really  have  been  quite  delightful. 
But  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Fagan  would  have  been 
happy.  So  many  reams  of  rhetoric  would  have 
been  by  my  firm  pencil  struck  from  his  dialogue. 
And  his  love  of  rhetoric  is  an  overmastering,  a 
frenzied,  love.  Never  for  one  moment  did  the 
Prince  or  Mr.  Hawthorne  begfin  to  be  alive,  but  only 
when  it  was  the  other's  turn  did  either  of  them  cease  to 


orate.  Their  communion  was  a  spouting  match,  in 
which  sometimes  he,  sometimes  she,  won.  He,  in  the 
second  act,  inherited  a  vast  fortune.  And  here  came 
his  great  chance.  He  simply  overwhelmed  her.  Not 
a  King,  he?  He  enumerated  all  the  various  forces  of 
the  civilised  world,  punctuating  his  every  period  with 
"  Of  this  I  am  King  ".  In  the  third  act  came  her  great 
chance.  He  had  been  saving  her  father's  kingship  by 
various  loans  and  disbursements.  And,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him,  he  had  taught  her  that  the  world 
was  one  great  mart,  and  the  scales  had  fallen  from  her 
eyes,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  had  happened  ; 
and  "  For  this  I  thank  you  "  she  said  between  every 
sentence  in  her  indictment.  In  the  fourth  act,  when 
she  discovered  that  he  had  not  been  indulging  in  a 
mere  business  transaction,  but  had  done  all  for  her 
sake,  and  was  truly  worthy  that  she  should  become 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  one  got  the  effect  less  of  a  union  of 
two  warm  hearts  than  of  a  treaty  between  two  sets  of 
over-worked  lungs.  Possibly  that  was  why  the  play 
did  not  capture  the  public. 

Miss  Millard  was  very  graceful  and  Ruritanian  ;  but, 
naturally,  she  could  not  vitalise  the  Princess.  Mr. 
Waller,  as  the  American,  amply  supplied  for  me  that 
element  of  comedy  which  Mr.  Fagan  had  omitted  ;  and 
he  showed  splendid  disregard  for  convention,  which  I 
wish  Mr.  Fagan  would  imitate.  For  the  most  part  he 
spoke  as  a  Briton  born,  and  the  effect  of  the  stage- 
American  lingo  spoken  without  the  stage-American 
intonation  is  really  memorable.  Now  and  again,  Mr. 
Waller  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and  allowed  his 
voice,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  to  drift  into  a  minor 
key.  And  only  after  we  had  wondered  vaguely  whether 
he  was  imitating  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  did  we  grasp 
his  true  intention.  But  the  comedy  of  Mr.  Waller's 
performance  lay  deeper  than  in  mere  intonation.  The 
part,  as  I  have  said,  was  conceived  on  the  usual  lines. 
Hawthorne  was  always  to  be  cool,  except  perhaps  in  his 
amorous  rhetoric.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  Waller's 
power  to  be  always  at  white  heat.  Imagine  a  white-hot 
cucumber,  and  you  will  realise  how  much  you  missed  in 
not  seeing  Mr.  Waller  as  Hawthorne.  "  I  guess  they've 
spoilt  those  gates  "  said  Hawthorne,  when  a  distant 
crash  of  timber  and  metal  warned  him  that  the  royal 
palace  was  being  invaded  by  the  angry  mob.  Obviously 
a  comedy  line,  to  be  drawled  in  a  quiet  nasal  monotone. 
So  thought  Mr.  Fagan,  I  am  sure.  Not  so  thought — 
or,  rather,  felt — Mr.  Waller.  Standing  in  profile, 
with  a  blazing  eye  fixed  on  the  King,  he  shouted  "I 
guess — they've  spoilt — those  gates  " — making  of  the 
words  three  peals  of  cumulative  thunder,  awful  to 
hear.  And  yet  he  drew  from  the  audience  the  laugh 
that  Mr.  Fagan  had  meant  him  to  draw.  It  is  seldom 
(alas  for  authors  !)  that  an  audience  thus  manages  to 
grasp  a  meaning  in  the  teeth  of  an  interpretation. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


LAMENT. 

"V/OUNG  laughing  June  is  calling  through  the 
trees, 

Ruddy-lip'd  daisies  drink  their  fill  of  dew, 
The  flower-flecked  hay  ripples  beneath  the  breeze ; 
But  sombre  stands  the  yew. 

And  o'er  the  mere  a  birch,  the  forest  queen, 
Bends  like  a  maid  about  whose  shoulders  cool 
Is  cast  the  softest  veil  of  tender  green  ; 
But  dark  and  still  the  pool. 

Proudly  the  iris  lifts  its  purple  flag, 
The  cottages  are  clad  with  verdant  vines, 
And  jackdaws  call  about  the  jutting  crag  ; 
Siient  and  grey  the  pines. 

From  field  and  garden  come  the  songs  of  God, 
The  joys  of  life  all  other  joys  transcend, 
The  fruit  has  formed  and  swollen  is  the  pod  ; 
But  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

F.  J.  Patmore, 
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SOME  ANGLING  MEMORIES.— III. 

TT  is  a  change  from  the  brawling  rivers  of  the  North, 
always  liable  to  be  brought  down  in  heavy  spate, 
to  the  tranquil  course  of  the  southern  chalk  stream.  I 
never  had  the  patience  or  the  skill  to  master  the  arts  of 
fine  fishing.  I  never  could  throw  the  fly  light  as 
thistledown  to  an  inch,  or  cast  it  insidiously  against  a 
tree  trunk  to  drop  noiselessly  over  some  expectant 
fish.  But  for  some  years  I  had  a  house  at  Farningham 
on  the  Darenth  and  saw  something  of  the  practice  of 
the  experts.  The  heavy  trout  seemed  seldom  to  stir 
from  their  favourite  haunts,  and  each  of  them  came  to 
be  known  by  headmark.  So  that  when  one  was  j 
landed,  the  triumph  was  mingled  with  regret  ;  there 
was  the  certainty  of  less  excitement  for  the  future. 
One  of  the  biggest  of  the  Darenth  trout  was  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  Lion  Inn,  a  most  comfortable  fishing 
hostelry,  almost  within  gunshot  of  my  house.  His 
fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  thither  each 
Saturday  and  Sunday  flocked  his  admirers.  He  was 
always  to  be  found  at  home  and  yet  no  one  knew 
exactly  where  to  have  him.  Now  he  was  under  this 
stone,  now  under  another,  and  again  he  was  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  alders  over  the  way.  The  short 
stretch  of  stream  leased  by  the  innkeeper  was  planted 
thickly  of  a  Sabbath  by  respectable  citizens — it  was  a 
case  of  John  Burley  and  the  one-eyed  pike — who,  dis- 
carding jealousies  in  general  despondency,  struck  up 
friendships  on  the  strength  of  common  failures.  It  was 
a  black  day  for  the  Lion's  landlord  when  that  trout 
mysteriously  disappeared. 

I  only  once  had  a  day  on  the  Test,  and  never  had  | 
the  good  fortune  to  try  either  Itchen  or  Kennet.  If 
]  had,  I  should  probably  have  failed  dismally.  But  I 
regretted  much  that  on  two  flying  tours  round  Ireland 
I  had  little  time  to  accept  friendly  invitations.  More- 
over they  were  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  and  English 
anglers  were  in  despair.  I  carried  rods  along  with 
me,  but  used  them  almost  as  little  as  mackintosh  or 
umbrella.  I  did  try  my  luck  at  Gweedore  on  the 
Clada,  a  most  inviting  river  which  flows  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  and  was  congratulated  on  my  exceptional  good 
fortune  in  landing  a  seven-pound  grilse.  A  few  years 
before,  the  gentleman  who  leased  two  miles  of  the 
river  had  killed  sixty-five  salmon  in  five  days. 
Gweedore  was  a  sort  of  Irish  Tibby  Shiels,  on  a  far  more 
magnificent  scale,  a  two-storied  building  in  bleak 
North-Western  Donegal,  and  the  annual  resort  of  a 
community  of  anglers.  Everything,  except  the  dinner 
menu,  was  suggestive  of  fish  and  fishing,  from  the  salmon 
on  the  weathercock  to  the  rods  hung  up  by  the  half- 
dozen  on  hooks  beneath  the  leaden  waterspouts,  and  land- 
ing nets  by  the  bundle  in  the  corners  of  the  verandah. 
As  far  as  the  salmon  went  I  found  the  Clada  a  failure, 
but  had  a  pleasant  day  among  the  small  trout  in  some 
tiny  lochs  among  the  hills,  where  the  hotels  maintained 
boats  and  boatmen  ;  and  from  Dunglow  in  the  Marquis 
of  Ccnyngham's  country,  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  I 
made  a  lamentable  mess  of  the  famous  sea-trout  fishing, 
where  a  river  links  a  hundred  rushy  lakelets  to  the  sea. 
There  is  no  trusting  the  good  faith  of  Donegal  boat- 
men, though  they  were  the  best  of  good  company — by 
the  way,  like  many  of  my  cardrivers,  I  found  them 
total  abstainers.  But  like  the  delusive  prophets  of 
Israel,  they  prophesied  false  things,  and  consulted  as 
to  fishing,  they  predicted  the  "soft  weather"  and  the 
gentle  breezes  which  never  came. 

Those  Donegal  boatmen  were  sad  "  delutherers ", 
but  appearances  on  many  picturesque  continental  streams 
were  still  more  deceptive  and  disappointing.  You  went 
out  on  an  inspiring  day,  you  saw  water  all  that  the 
heart  of  angler  could  desire  ;  you  grudged  the  time 
indispensable  for  rigging  up  the  rod — and  came  home 
with  a  light  or  empty  basket.  The  fact  was  that  the 
streams,  to  the  west  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  were 
remorselessly  netted  and  indefatigably  poached.  The 
trout  seemed  to  have  got  so  shy  that  there  was  no 
seducing  them.  Weld,  in  his  charming  book  on 
Brittany,  had  raised  my  hopes  about  Breton  angling  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Things  must  have  sadly  changed 
since  his  time.  Yet  I  did  not  blame  him  for  a  false 
lead  :  nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable  than  those 
summer  strolls  by  the  streams  from  Dinan,  Lannion  or 


Morlaix  ;  past  grey  stone  farmsteads,  picturesque 
village  churches,  sedgy  mill-dams  and  mossy  mill-wheels, 
with  the  orange-tiled  buildings  crumbling  to  decay,  and 
my  companion  Augustus  Vansittart,  Cambridge  high- 
class  man  and  Bursar  of  Trinity,  to  look  on  and  laugh  at 
my  ill-luck.  I  came  back  with  half  a  dozen  or  so  of 
tiny  coarse  fish  to  find  delicate  trout  served  at  the 
evening  table-d'hote.  It  was  much  the  same  in  my 
angling  excursions  from  Spa,  though  I  did  rather  better 
in  more  remote  recesses  of  the  Ardennes.  So  it  was  in 
the  swift  green  rivers  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  which 
I  often  fished  with  signal  unsuccess  in  company  of  such 
accomplished  anglers  as  George  Hughes,  the  brother  of 
Tom  Brown,  and  Ferdinand  St.  John,  of  wide  conti- 
nental repute  and  the  hero  of  the  memorable  Neapolitan 
duel  with  the  Count  of  Arragon.  Yet  from  the  windows 
of  the  dining  saloon  at  the  hotel  at  Eaux  Chaudes,  we 
looked  down  on  the  vivier  of  the  Gave,  where  the  chef 
was  ladling  out  the  plump  epicures  he  served  up  to  us 
with  claret  sauce.  There  the  melting  of  mountain  snows 
in  the  spring  heats  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  our  failure,  as  in  the  grey  glacier-waters  of 
Eastern  Switzerland,  where  Dumas  pere  went  fishing 
by  moonlight,  with  the  boots  of  the  auberge,  armed 
with  sickle  and  lantern.  I  had  one  rather  more  satis- 
factory outing  to  the  lake  of  Bienne  and  the  slopes  of 
the  Jura,  when  my  companion  was  Robert  Goff,  after- 
wards colonel  in  the  Guards,  and  one  of  the  most 
finished  amateurs  in  water-colour,  especially  in  all  that 
concerns  the  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  spirit  or 
beauty  of  his  Thames  sketches  below  bridges.  The 
only  man  I  know  who  rivals  him  is  another  friend, 
Hallam  Murray,  who  first  excelled  himself  in  his  "  On 
the  Old  Road  to  Florence  ",  and  who  kindly  illustrated 
my  own  "Old  Time  Travel".  Goff's  brother-in-law 
Baird,  who  had  a  charming  summer  residence  at 
Ouchy,  once  took  me  out  trolling  on  Lake  Leman.  The 
Genevoise  trout  were  hard  to  secure,  but  rare  eating 
when  hooked  and  landed.  Again  on  a  solitary  angling 
cruise  from  the  Trois  Couronnes  at  Vevey,  I  had  a 
somewhat  awkward  experience.  A  squall  came  down 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  slumbering  lake  became 
suddenly  tempest-tossed.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  scud  before  the  gale  for  St.  Gingolph  on  the 
Savoy  shore.  One  could  not  scull  and  bale  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  much  water  was  shipped  before  the 
boat  was  beached  that  it  was  an  uncommonly  near 
shave. 

In  Tyrol  and  the  Salzkammergut  the  sport  was  often 
first-rate.  Even  forty  years  ago,  the  omnipresent 
English  anglers  were  beginning  to  rent  fishings,  but  as 
a  rule  the  streams  and  lakes  were  relatively  neglected. 
Spring  after  spring,  I  spent  weeks  at  Ischl,  the  most 
enchanting  of  all  Continental  baths.  Before  the  fashion 
of  Vienna  followed  their  Kaiser  thither,  you  had  Ischl 
pretty  much  to  yourself.  The  "  Kaiserinn  Elisabeth", 
subsequently  burned  down,  to  rise  again  phoenix-like 
from  its  ashes,  was  the  most  luxurious  of  quarters 
The  great  bay  window  of  the  salon  looked  out  on  the 
Traun,  and  the  landlord  rented  several  miles  of  the  river. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  meadow  hay  and  warm  walnut 
leaves,  the  river  meanders  between  meadow  and  cliff, 
between  rapid  rushes  and  deep,  shaded  pools.  Never, 
even  in  the  rapid  streams  of  the  Schwartzwald, 
have  I  come  across  more  vigorous  trout,  and 
unless  there  was  thunder  in  the  air,  they  were 
generally  keen  of  appetite.  More  than  once  when 
I  was  a  novice  there,  I  fancied  I  must  have  hooked 
a  prize  :  it  was  only  that  one  trout  had  taken 
the  tail-flv,  while  another  had  simultaneously  made  a 
swallow  of  the  drop.  And  if  there  were  electricity  in  the 
air,  as  was  often  the  case,  you  had  only  to  dig  up  worms 
and  dangle  them  in  one  of  those  darksome  nooks  for 
the  grayling  which  ran  uncommonly  large.  Though 
the  Ischl  grayling  is  a  rank  impostor  :  he  makes  a 
gallant  fight  for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  knocks  under 
ignominiously.  I  might  enlarge  on  loch-fishing  in  the 
neighbouring  Gmunden  See,  made  classical  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  on  more  distant  excursions  to  the 
romantic  Gosau  Lakes,  where  I  had  made  friends  with 
an  imperial  forester  who  put  me  up  in  his  lodge,  and 
where  I  fraternised  with  his  family  of  long-descended 
dachshunds,  who  made  melancholy  moans  on  the  shore 
when  I  took  shipping  on  the  lakes.    But  as  I  began 
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with  a  self-reminder  of  not  being  poetical,  I  end  with 
tremulous  apprehension  of  being'  tedious. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


MOTORING. 

THE  judges  report  on  the  Scotch  "  Reliability"  trials 
was  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  document.  The 
premier  awards  in  each  class  were  secured  by  British- 
built  vehicles,  which  as  usual  demonstrated  their  trust- 
worthiness under  adverse  conditions.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  in  each  class  to  the  vehicle  showing  the 
best  results  on  the  basis  of  the  following  formula  : — 

Laden  weight  of  car  in  pounds  ., 
 .       *+_  v      .     x  1,000 

Aggregate  of  times  taken       Total  petrol  consump- 

for     hill-climbing    ex-     X    tion  in  gallons  during 

pressed  in  minutes.  whole  trial. 

Stops  for  tyre  troubles  were  noted  butdid  not  affect  the 
results.    Gold  medals  were  gained  by  the  following  : — 

Class  1. — For  vehicles  having  one  cylinder. — 6  horse- 
power light  Wolseley,  entered  by  the  Wolseley  Tool 
and  Motor  Car  Company,  Lim.,  of  Birmingham, 
and  driven  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hands. 

Class  2. — Vehicles  having  two  cylinders. — 16  horse- 
power Albion,  entered  by  the  Albion  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Lim.,  of  Glasgow,  and  driven  by  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Wilson. 

Class  3. — Vehicles  having  three  or  more  cylinders. — 
20-25  horse-power  Ariel,  entered  by  Thomas  Shaw, 
Lim.,  of  Dundee  and  driven  by  Mr.  Charles  Sangster. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trial  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  the  most  severe  and  exacting  test 
ever  instituted  for  motor  vehicles,  the  success  of  the 
British-built  cars  is  exceptionally  gratifying.  The  route 
covered  was  595^  miles  in  length,  the  greater  part  of 
which  consisted  of  Highland  roads,  many  of  the  hills 
having  gradients  exceeding  1  in  8.  The  most  severe 
hill-climbing  test  was  held  on  the  Cairnwell  hill,  near 
the  Spittal  of  Glenshee,  where  the  steepest  gradient  is 
1  in  6.  Most  of  the  failures  were  due  to  two  causes 
— unskilful  handling  and  dust  in  the  carburettors.  The 
remedy  for  the  former  is  obvious  but  failures  due 
to  the  latter  cause  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  a  method  of  cooling  differing  from  the 
system  at  present  in  use.  The  honeycomb  radiator  is 
now  almost  universally  employed  in  conjunction  with 
a  rapidly  revolving  fan.  The  effect  of  this  fan  is  to 
draw  the  dust-laden  air  through  the  radiator  and  to 
deliver  it  to  the  engine,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
becomes  thoroughly  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  air 
supply  to  the  carburettor  must  come  from  this  source 
the  inevitable  drawback  to  this  system  will  be  realised. 

Last  week's  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  motor-car  regulations  was  surprisingly 
moderate  in  tone,  considering  the  enormous  amount 
of  prejudice  which  still  exists.  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason 
was  an  exception,  and  he  accused  the  late  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  having  deliberately 
broken  his  pledge.  Mr.  Wason  contended  that  the 
Motor-cars  Act  of  1903  was  a  distinct  compromise. 
The  point  upon  which  the  compromise  turned  was  that 
there  should  be  no  speed-limit — that  on  open  and 
straight  roads  motorists  might  travel  at  what  speed 
they  chose  at  their  own  risk,  but  that  in  towns  and 
villages  and  at  dangerous  crossings  the  local  authority 
should  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  say  at  what 
speed  they  should  travel  in  their  own  district  subject  to 
the  reasonable  discretion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  issued  a 
circular  which  distinctly  violated  the  pledge.  That 
circular  stated   that   it   was   undesirable  to  impose 

I  the  special  limit  provided  for  by  the  Act  until  it  was 
shown  that  the  public  safety  required  that  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  supplemented  in  this 

:  manner.  This  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  general 
view  of  this  law  which  he  was  called  upon  to  administer 

1    honestly,  and  he  gave  his  view  of  what  was  right  and 

;  wrong,  and  on  his  shoulders  lay  all  the  trouble  caused 
by  scorching  motorists  wbo  were  encouraged  by  the 
protection  thus  afforded  to  them.  1 


BRIDGE. 

DOUBLING. 

AN  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Cunnington 
appears  on  page  774  of  this  issue  on  the  respective 
chances  represented  by  the  double  of  a  No  Trump  call 
as  third  player  under  the  heart  convention  and  the 
short-suit  convention.  In  the  article  to  which  he  refers, 
special  prominence  was  purposely  not  given  to  one 
system  over  the  other.  Both  systems  are  extensively 
practised  among  London  players  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  set  forth  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  impartially,  although  our 
own  sympathies  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  short- 
suit  convention.  Mr.  Cunnington's  valuable  analyses, 
which  we  have  never  seen  published  before,  tend  to 
prove  that  this  convention  is  the  better,  and  his 
figures  altogether  do  away  with  the  theory,  which 
is  often  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  short- 
suit  convention,  that,  when  a  player  doubles,  it  is 
2  to  1  against  the  desired  suit  being  led.  According 
to  Mr.  Cunnington's  figures  it  works  out  at  something 
like  4  to  1  on  it,  instead  of  odds  against  it. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  doubling 
a  suit  declaration.  To  double  an  original  suit  declara- 
tion made  by  a  reliable  player  requires  very  great 
strength,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
among  experienced  players.  There  are  many  occasions 
when  it  could  be  done  with  success,  but  the  opponents 
of  the  dealer  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  amount 
of  strength  he  has,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
any  combination  of  the  cards,  however  improbable,  is 
always  possible.  A  very  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
once  occurred  in  actual  play. 

The  dealer  declared  hearts,  and  the  player  on  his  left 
doubled,  holding 

Hearts — Ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  10. 
Diamonds — Ace,  king,  7. 
Clubs — 10,  9. 

Spades — Ace,  king,  knave. 

The  dealer  re-doubled  and  it  was  continued  up  to  the 
maximum  of  100  points. 
The  dealer's  hand  was 

Hearts— 9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2. 
Diamonds — none. 
Clubs — Ace,  king,  queen,  7,  2. 
Spades — none. 

The  result  was  that  the  dealer  won  two  by  cards,  the 
doubler  making  nothing  but  his  five  best  trumps. 
This  was  a  justifiable  double  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
it  looked  as  nearly  a  certainty  as  it  is  possible  to  get, 
but  it  only  shows  what  extraordinary  combinations  do 
occur  at  times  and  how  careful  one  ought  to  be. 
Doubling  a  suit  declaration  gives  very  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  dealer,  inasmuch  as  it  tells  him  where  the 
strength  in  trumps  lies,  and  enables  him  to  regulate  his 
game  accordingly.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sound  general 
rule  that  the  act  of  doubling  will  give  an  advantage  to 
the  dealer  of  one  trick  at  least  in  the  play  of  the  cards, 
therefore  if  a  player  doubles  and  wins  the  odd  trick,  he 
has  gained  nothing  by  his  double,  as  he  would  have 
won  two  by  cards  without  the  double.  It  is  a  most 
unsound  proceeding  to  double  one  suit  because  you  are 
strong  in  the  others.  If  you  have  four  trumps  with 
two  honours,  and  a  very  good  playing  hand,  it  may  be 
right  to  double  because  you  have  good  protection  in 
the  trump  suit,  but  to  double  with  only  three  trumps, 
however  good  the  rest  of  the  hand  may  be,  is  fraught 
with  great  danger. 

A  declaration  made  by  dummy  may  be  doubled  much 
more  readily.  The  dummy  is  obliged  to  make  a  de- 
claration when  the  call  is  left  to  him,  and  sometimes  it 
has  to  be  a  very  forced  one,  also  it  is  known  that  the 
dealer  has  not  a  very  good  hand,  and  again,  it  is  some- 
times very  important  for  the  third  player  to  have  a 
trump  led,  which  he  can  only  ensure  by  doubling  the 
declaration.  Spades  are  doubled  far  more  often  than 
any  other  suit,  because  the  spade  call  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  strength  in  the  spade  suit,  but  it  is  a 
declaration  of  weakness  and  it  may  mean  absolute 
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declaration.  A  spade  call  should  be  doubled  with  great 
strength  in  other  suits  and  only  two  or  three  spades. 
Occasionally  one  gets  caught  at  it  and  is  re-doubled  on 
a  long  spade  suit,  but  at  the  score  of  love  all  it  is 
so  very  important  to  get  to  the  point  of  6  on  one's 
opponent's  deal,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  little 
risk  in  one's  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Thus,  doubling  an  original  red-suit  declaration  can- 
not be  recommended  on  anything  very  short  of  a 
certainty.  The  last  word  does  not  rest  with  the  doubler, 
he  may  be  re-doubled  by  the  dealer  or  by  the  dealer's 
partner,  and  very  often  the  dealer's  partner  has  a 
considerable  voice  in  the  matter.  The  partner  of  the 
dealer,  provided  that  he  knows  hina  to  be  a  sound 
declarer,  should  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opportunity  to  redouble,  when  an  original  red-suit 
declaration  is  doubled.  The  value  of  the  trumps  in  his 
hand  should  be  a  very  small  consideration.  If  he  can 
see  three  tricks  in  his  own  hand,  say  an  ace  of  one 
suit  and  ace,  king  of  another,  he  should  re-double 
without  hesitation.  The  trump  suit  is  plainly  divided 
between  the  dealer  and  the  doubler,  and  three  tricks 
from  the  dealer's  partner  ought  easily  to  turn  the  scale. 
This  is  an  opportunity  which  is  frequently  missed,  but 
an  observant  player  will  always  be  prepared  to  seize  it 
when  it  presents  itself. 


CHESS. 
Problem  21.    By  Dr.  A.  Galitzky. 

Black  6  pieces. 


if  H!  Ill 


*H  ■  §§^:... 
?8  BP  i  BP!  II? 

*  m  m  ;  jl  *  1 

Hi  m  w  w 

ill    m    in  §1! 

v/  m  s  m  mi  m 


White  10  pieces. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

1'roelem  22.  By  Dr.  A.  Galitzky.— White  (4) :  K-K3,  Kt  — K4, 
B-K7,  Kt-QR4.  Black  (4):  K-QB8,  R-QR8,  B-QR7, 
F-QB7.    Mate  in  three.    ("  La  Strategic") 

Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  19:  1.  Kt  —  B8.    IfP-K5,  2.  Q-Kt5ch. 

Key  to  Problem  20 :  White  gets  the  Kt  on  QB3  in  three 
moves,  and  black  cannot  mate  because  his  king  is  unable  to  move. 


The  following  game  was  played  by  two  Russian 
officers  whilst  in  camp  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Shaho.  The  winner  was  killed  in  the  subsequent 
engagement. 

Ruy  Lopez. 


White  Black 
Lieut.  Denn     Capt.  Perwago 
I.  P-K4  P-K4 


White  Black 
Lieut.  Denn     Capt.  Perwago 

3.  B-Kt5  B-Kt5 
2.  Kt-KB3     Kt-QB3  4.  P-QB3      .  .  . 

In  the  early  part  of  a  game  a  move  like  this  is  much 
more  effective  when  it  can  be  followed  up  with  P— Q4. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  the  pawn  occupying  the 
natural  square  upon  which  the  queen's  knight  should 
be  developed. 

4.  ■  •  .  B-R4  8.  B  x  Kt        Kt  x  B 

5.  Castles         KKt-K2  9.  Kt  x  P         Kt  x  Kt 

<6.  Kt-QR3     Castles  10.  QxB  Kt-B6ch 

7-  Q-R4  P_Q4 

With  7.  Q  — R4  white  sets  out  to  win  a  pawn.  On 
general  principles  when  pieces  are  still  undeveloped 
such  ventures  with  the  queen  are  to  be  condemned. 
As  black  did  not  attempt  to  defend  his  king's  pawn  by 


B  — Kt3  it  is  clear  that  he  had  determined  on  this 
splendid  sacrificing  combination. 

11.  K-Ri        Q-Q3  12.  PxKt  Q-Bs 

If  instead  of  11.  K— Ri  white  played  PxKt,  then 
by  Q  — Kt4  ch  and  Q— B5  the  same  position  would 
have  arisen. 


13.  K-K12 

14.  K  x  B 

15.  K-R4 

16.  KxP 


B-R6  ch 
Q  x  BP  ch 
P-Kt4  ch 
K-Ri 


17.  K-R4  R-KKti 

18.  P  —  KR3,  and  black  mates 

in  two  moves. 


Captain  Perwago  has  shown  chess  of  the  highest 
order,  and  quite  apart  from  its  associations  this  game 
is  worth  a  place  in  any  collection  of  brilliancies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  ALIEN  PILOT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  North  Wales, 
25  May,  1905. 

Sir, — The  question  of  issuing  pilots'  licences  to 
foreigners  permitting  them  to  enter  and  leave  British 
ports  is  at  present  attracting  some  attention,  and  as 
usual  a  considerable  amount  of  nonsense  is  mixed  with 
the  sense  which  is  written  and  talked  about  it.  In  some 
quarters  objection  is  taken  to  the  system  on  the  ground 
that  there  will  be  available  pilots  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment well  acquainted  with  many  of  our  ports  should  the 
government  in  question  desire  to  make  a  military  descent 
thereon.  This  species  of  argument  is  entirely  puerile  for 
the  following  reasons  : — It  appears  that  there  are  some 
sixty  pilots  who  are  aliens  who  have  been  granted 
pilotage  certificates  for  one  port  or  another.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  all  of  these  are  masters  or 
mates  of  foreign  steamers  that  trade  regularly  to  the 
ports  for  which  they  are  certified  and  carry  such  a 
number  of  passengers  as  to  make  pilotage  compulsory. 
It  would  be  highly  inconvenient  in  these  days  for  one 
of  these  regular  traders  to  be  obliged  to  stop  outside 
his  port  on  the  inward  journey  to  pick  up  a  pilot,  and 
on  the  outward  one  to  land  him  or  put  him  on  board  a 
pilot  vessel.  It  might  frequently  happen  too  that  the 
conditions  of  weather  would  make  either  operation 
impossible  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  view  of  these 
inconveniences  that  the  Board  of  Trade  sanctioned 
the  issue  of  certificates  to  the  masters  and  mates 
of  this  class  of  foreign  steamer.  Suppose  how- 
ever that  these  licences  were  not  issued  and 
these  vessels  always  entered  or  left  British  ports 
in  charge  of  British  pilots,  the  masters  and  mates 
of  them  would  easily,  on  account  of  their  constantly 
recurring  visits,  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
navigation,  and  be  just  as  competent  to  bring  their  vessel 
into  port  as  the  pilot  himself,  and  therefore  just  as 
useful  to  the  foreign  Power  contemplating  a  descent  as 
if  he  were  the  holder  of  a  pilotage  certificate.  Further 
if  a  British  pilot  were  taken  on  a  dark  night  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  vessel  desirous  of  entering  a  port,  all  the 
buoys  of  which  had  been  removed,  and  all  lights 
extinguished,  he  would  probably  absolutely  refuse  to 
undertake  the  job,  so  also  the  foreign  certificate 
holder.  But  the  removal  of  the  buoys  and  extinguish- 
ing of  guiding  lights  in  time  of  war  in  our  commercial 
ports  at  all  events  would  be  an  impossibility,  for 
we  are  absolutely  dependent  for  our  existence  on  the 
due  arrival  of  foodstuffs  without  considering  other 
raw  materials.  It  would  be  therefore  essential  for 
the  existence  of  the  country  that  trading  vessels  should 
be  able  to  find  their  way  into  our  ports  as  readily  in 
war-time  as  they  do  in  peace.  It  is  practically  certain 
then  that  in  case  of  war  we  could  not  afford  under  our 
conditions  of  existence  to  obliterate  the  guiding-marks 
for  entering  the  ports,  and  that  being  the  case  any 
intelligent  navigator  with  a  good  average  ability  in 
chart  reading  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  enter 
most  of  our  great  ports,  pilot  or  no  pilot,  provided  of 
course  that  no  defensive  measures  were  taken  to  check 
his  career.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  those  who 
infer  a  danger  from  the  existence  of  a  few  alien  pilots 
have  it  more  in  their  imagination  than  in  the  reality. 

There  is  however  another  side  to  the  question  and 
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one  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  great  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  protect  our  own  industries 
against  foreign  competition.  It  is  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  for  every  foreign  vessel  which  is  obliged  under  our 
navigation  laws  to  have  a  qualified  pilot  on  board,  but 
whose  master  or  mate  is  so  qualified,  one  English  pilot 
loses  employment  upon  the  entry  of  that  vessel  into  an 
English  port.  In  many  localities  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  pilots  generally  is  not  in  an  encouraging  con- 
dition, and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ports  this  state  of 
affairs  has  become  so  serious  that  the  pilots  bid  fair 
to  become  extinct.  It  is  certainly  a  question  whether 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  time  that  some 
alteration  in  regulations  should  be  made  by  which 
pilots'  interests  may  be  safeguarded,  but  that  is 
as  I  have  previously  stated  a  question  bound  up 
with  our  policy  generally  with  regard  to  foreign 
competition.  There  are  lines  of  English  steamers 
running  regularly  to  foreign  ports  across  the  North 
Sea  and  elsewhere,  the  masters  and  mates  of  which 
hold  certificates  for  the  home  port,  but  are  bound  to 
take  a  pilot  at  the  foreign  one.  These  lines  engage 
more  or  less  permanently  the  services  of  foreign  pilots, 
and  these  pilots  make  the  whole  journey  in  the  vessel, 
and  might  almost  be  considered  as  part  of  the  crew, 
except  that  of  course  they  are  interchangeable  among 
the  steamers  of  the  line.  This  plan  is  also  made  use 
of  by  many  of  the  lines  of  large  passenger  steamers 
trading  in  and  out  of  London  and  Liverpool.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  only  fair  that  foreign  lines  of 
steamers  trading  regularly  to  one  of  our  own  ports 
should  also  be  compelled  to  use  one  of  our  own  pilots. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which 
should  certainly  not  be  made  applicable  in  my  opinion  to 
foreigners,  it  is  as  follows:  "If  it  appears  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  upon  complaint  made  to  it  that  a  pilotage 
authority  has  without  reasonable  cause  refused  to  ex- 
amine a  master  or  mate  &c,  it  may  appoint  persons  to 
examine  the  master  or  mate  and  if  found  competent  to 
grant  him  a  pilotage  certificate  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  thinks  fit  ".  This  clause  appears 
entirely  to  override  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
implied  by  a  previous  clause  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
local  authority,  but  which  is  apparently  solely  exercised 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  my  opinion  most  un- 
wisely so,  in  their  decision  to  issue  certificates  to  foreign 
masters  and  mates  to  the  exclusion  and  detriment  of 
our  own  pilots,  and  for  that  reason  only. 

R.  Williams  Bulkeley, 
Sub-Commissioner  of  Pilotage. 


RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11E  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions, 
London,  W.,  8  June,  1905. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Richard  Davey  wishes  to  leave  this 
correspondence  where  it  stands,  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble objection  on  my  part.  In  my  last  letter  I  challenged 
him  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  certain  specific  state- 
ments in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  made  by  him.  He 
replies  that  I  am  a  rude  person  with  anti-Christian 
sympathies.  Your  readers  may  safely  be  left  to  decide 
whether  the  reply  is  adequate. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Robert  Dell. 

P-S. — I  decline  to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion  of  any 
new  point  with  Mr.  Davey  so  long  as  the  old  ones 
remain  undisposed  of  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  I 
would  ask  your  readers  not  to  accept,  without  further 
inquiry,  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Davey  in  the 
postscript  to  his  letter,  which  is  inaccurate  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  as  a  reference  to  the  text  of  the  new 
Clause  6  will  show. 

MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  5  June,  1905. 
Sir, — One  cannot  but  be  interested  in  Mr.  Runciman's 
article  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  3rd  inst.,  and  as  a  tolerably  regular  attender  at 
the  orchestral  concerts  in  Glasgow,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  make  one  or  two  remarks  which  suggest  themselves. 


In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  Glasgow  as  a 
city  should  be  censured  for  behaving  ungratefully  to 
Sir  August  Manns.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  a  certain  section  of  the  Glasgow  people  treated 
him  shabbily,  and  that  no  concert-goers  more  regret 
the  unfortunate  attitude  of  this  section  than  those  in 
Glasgow,  who  still  recognise,  and  always  have  recog- 
nised, that  to  Sir  August  Manns  the  musical  public  of 
Glasgow  owe  very  much  indeed. 

Concerning  Dr.  Cowen,  have  his  efficiency  and  his 
musicianly  qualities  not  been  recognised  by  the  very 
men  who  are  considered  by  some  to  be  so  much 
superior  ?  It  may  be  that  Dr.  Cowen  is  not  a  very 
great  conductor,  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  forget 
that  he  has  made  the  Scottish  Orchestra,  to  quote 
Mr.  Runciman,  "  as  good  as  any  to  be  heard  in  London  ". 
He  does  not  appear  to  specialise  as  Steinbach  does  in 
the  music  of  Brahms,  and  as  Colonne  does  in  that  of 
French  composers.  All  the  great  masters  receive 
loving  care  at  his  hands,  and  if  his  renderings  do  not 
contain  those  exaggerations  which  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  original  renderings,  it  can  at  least  be  truly 
said  for  them  that  they  are  artistic,  sane  and  musicianly. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Cowen  is  a  Briton,  and,  as  there  are  so 
few  good  posts  for  British  conductors  in  this  country, 
it  seems  only  right  that  those  which  do  exist  should  be 
occupied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Britons.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  understood  that  since  Dr.  Cowen's 
appointment  the  financial  position  of  the  concerts  has 
been  materially  strengthened,  and  if  this  is  true  it  is  all 
the  less  creditable  to  those  who  would  oust  him  from 
his  position  when  it  is  plain  that  this  happy  state  of 
things  must  be  largely  attributed  to  him. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  Glasgow 
papers  about  the  programmes.  Mr.  Runciman  most 
naturally  suggests  that  Scottish  composers  should  be 
better  represented.  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  just 
because  a  few  pieces  were  performed  "  for  the  first 
time  "  that  some  individuals  raised  an  outcry  !  One 
would  have  thought  that  any  effort  made  to  get  out 
of  the  beaten  track  would  have  received  the  encourage- 
ment it  certainly  deserved,  especially  when  the  works 
given  were,  in  some  cases,  by  British  composers. 

Mr.  Runciman  is  right.  There  is  a  section  who 
would  have  Dr.  Cowen  replaced  by  "another",  but  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Glasgow  (who 
have  a  strong  sense  of  fair  play)  will  see  a  good 
musician,  a  Briton,  and  a  man  who  has  worked  hard, 
dismissed  from  his  post  because  some  malcontents 
have  set  their  hearts  on  getting  another  conductor  for 
the  Scottish  Orchestra.  Dr.  Cowen  may  have  an- 
tagonists, but  he  has  also  many  supporters  who  will 
see  to  it  that  he  does  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
satisfied clique  with  their  base  and  discreditable 
schemes.  Yours,  &c. 

"  Harmony." 


AN  AUDACIOUS  THEFT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  3  June,  under  this  title  you 
drew  attention  to  a  story  entitled  "The  Sword  of  the 
Samurai "  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the 
"  Novel  Magazine  ",  and  you  mentioned  as  a  fact  that 
it  had  been  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Professor 
Chamberlain's  "Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese" 
though  it  appeared  to  be  an  original  translation  to  the 
"Novel  Magazine"  under  the  contributor's  name  of 
A.  E.  Read. 

I  have  already  shown  to  you  the  correspondence  with 
A.  E.  Read  which  has  indicated  to  you  the  way  in 
which  this  story  came  into  our  hands,  and  which  has,  I 
hope,  convinced  you  that  we  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  in 
printing  it  as,  as  we  thought,  a  genuinely  original  con- 
tribution. I  have  since  seen  A.  E.  Read,  who  has  made 
to  me  a  full  statement,  and  I  have  to  admit  that  this  story 
was  taken  from  Professor  Chamberlain's  book.  I  can 
only  now  make  this  contributor  refund  the  money  we  paid 
for  the  story,  and  pass  it  over  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

And  in  making  this  explanation  of  our  position  to 
you  I  can  only  regret  that  you,  with  an  office  a  few 
doors  from  our  own,  did  not  have  the  courtesy  or  the 
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consideration  to  send  round  heie  asking  what  explana- 
tion we  had  to  offer.  That  would  have  prevented  you 
making-  the  innuendos  against  the  "  Novel  Magazine" 
contained  in  your  article  which  I  hope  you  will  now 
withdraw.  Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Arthur  Pearson  Lim. 
Peter  Keary. 

[We  neither  suggested  nor  supposed  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  "  Novel  Magazine  "  were  wanting  in 
good  faith.  We  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  the 
victims  of  a  fraud  and  we  appear  to  have  been  correct. 
We  made  no  innuendo  against  the  "  Novel  Magazine  " 
except  that  its  editor  by  consulting  a  Japanese  expert 
could  have  avoided  the  pitfall  into  which  he  fell.  That 
also  appears  to  be  true.  Seeing  how  well  known  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain's  translation  is,  a  good  deal  more 
might  perhaps  have  been  said  of  the  editor's  care  !  We 
exposed  A.  E.  Read's  imposture  as  a  duty  to  the  public, 
not  as  a  duty  to  the  publishers. — Ed.  S.R.] 


CONVENTIONS  IN  BRIDGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  May,  1905. 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  doubling  No  Trumps  as  third 
player  in  bridge  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  has 
given  no  definite  help  to  those  uncertain  whether  to 
adopt  the  heart  convention  or  the  short-suit  convention, 
nor  is  any  reasonable  analysis  given  in  the  text-books. 

Playing  in  the  short-suit  convention  the  third  hand 
should  not  double  unless  he  has  ace,  king,  queen  and 
four  others  at  least  of  a  suit.  This  gives  him  a  prac- 
tical certainty  of  winning  the  odd  trick  if  the  suit  is 
led,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  suit  will  be  led. 
His  partner  is  guided  in  his  choice  of  suits  by  knowing 
that  no  suit  in  which  he  has  an  ace,  king  or  queen  is 
right. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  heart  convention 
and  short-suit  convention  can  be  best  discussed  as 
a  matter  of  mathematical  probabilities.  A  player 
using  the  former  can  only  double  if  he  has  the  ace  of 
hearts  either  included  or  in  addition  to  his  long  suit.  A 
long  suit  of  seven  with  ace  king  queen  under  these 
conditions  is  only  obtained  once  in  600  times,  but  when 
it  does  occur  he  will  almost  certainly  obtain  the  odd 
trick  (i.e.  eleven  times  in  twelve).  The  dealer  how- 
ever is  not  so  likely  to  declare  No  Trumps  with  an  ace 
in  addition  to  a  whole  suit  against  him,  and  practically 
the  chance  is  still  more  remote.  The  doubler's  long 
suit  will  be  hearts  only  once  in  900  times.  Once  in  800 
times  he  will  be  justified  in  doubling  with  ace  king 
queen  and  three  of  a  suit  with  the  ace  of  hearts,  but  in 
one  in  five  of  these  times  the  suit  will  be  blocked  by  an 
adversary.  Summarising :  on  2,400  occasions  he  can 
double  four  times  with  an  eleven  to  one  chance  of 
winning  and  three  times  with  a  four  to  one  chance,  or 
seven  times  in  all. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  short-suit  convention  is 
played,  the  opportunity  of  doubling — i.e.  having  ace 
king  queen  and  four  others  of  a  suit — occurs  once  in  a 
little  over  200  times,  or  nearly  twice  as  often  as  under 
the  hearts  convention.  It  is  not  quite  so  safe  but  the 
risk  of  a  wrong  lead  is  small,  because  in  twelve  cases 
where  no  trumps  are  thus  doubled  ten  cases  will  find 
the  leader  with  one  two  or  three  of  the  suit,  and  eight 
cases  will  find  him  with  only  one  or  two.  Then, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  leader  must  not  choose  a  suit 
in  which  he  has  an  ace  king  or  queen,  it  is  clear  that 
almost  certainly  in  eight  cases,  and  probably  in  ten,  the 
right  suit  will  be  led.  If  led  it  is  eleven  to  one  that 
the  doubler  will  win  the  odd  trick. 

Summarising,  on  2,400  occasions  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doubling  twelve  times  and  although  in  only 
eight  of  these  times  can  he  be  almost  certain  of  winning, 
he  has  a  very  fair  probability  in  two  more.  In  the 
other  two  cases  he  probably  loses  as  his  partner  has 
either  none  or  more  than  three  of  his  suit. 

I  think  most  players  will  agree  that  the  adoption  of 
the  short-suit  convention  is  worth  the  risk,  but  to 
double  the  third  hand  must  have  ace  king  and  queen  with 
four  of  a  suit.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  H.  Cunnington. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   HIDDEN   TREASURE   OF  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 

"The  Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature."  By 
P.  Kropotkin.   London :  Duckworth.    1905.   7s.  6d. 

net. 

TRAILING  a  press,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  the 
L  political  aspirations  of  so  strong  and  vigorous  a 
people  as  the  Russians  have  discovered  another  more 
accessible  outlet  in  literature,  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  more  independent  and  less  sordid  public  voice  than 
the  bulk  of  the  Western  daily  press.  As  Prince 
Kropotkin  justly  points  out  in  the  preface  to  this  volume, 
Russian  literature  as  exemplified  in  the  poem,  the 
novel,  the  drama  has  the  distinctive  feature  that  it 
embodies  and  discusses  all  those  social,  economic  and 
political  questions  which  in  other  countries  would  be 
relegated  to  blue-books  and  newspaper  statistics. 
Thus  what  in  present-day  England  would  come  under 
the  category  of  mere  entertaining  fiction,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  belle-lettriste  takes  the  form  of  serious 
historical  documents  of  the  people.  Especially  in  the 
Russian  novel  and  the  short  story  do  we  find  a  reflex 
of  the  ideals  and  aspirations,  the  realities  and  short- 
comings of  the  national  life.  We  are  not  surprised 
therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  to  find  by  calculation 
that  a  very  large  proportion,  about  15  per  cent.,  of  the 
Russian  writers  have  come  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 
On  these  occasions  they  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  ostracism  from  excess  of  zeal,  and  from  care- 
lessness in  adequately  concealing  their  covert  intentions 
from  the  censor  by  means  of  that  dexterous  penman- 
ship usually  resorted  to  by  the  more  diplomatic  and 
less  venturesome  members  of  their  profession.  A 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  foreign  biographers 
and  reviewers  to  dwell  upon  the  State  persecutions 
rather  than  upon  the  literary  accomplishments  of 
certain  Russian  authors  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
rooted  ideas  prevalent  abroad  concerning  the  so-called 
epidemic  pessimism  of  Russian  literature.  A  great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  pessimism,  we  would  further  urge, 
is  frequently  mistaken  or  exaggerated,  owing  to  the 
translator's  lack  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  hidden 
humour  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  saddest  pages  of 
Russian  prose  or  poetry,' a  humour  which  is  only  per- 
ceptible to  those  who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
peculiar,  and  it  may  be  untranslatable,  twirls  and  twists 
of  the  Russian  language.  Tolstoy's  "  Power  of  Dark- 
ness "  for  example,  in  spite  of  its  diabolical  plot,  is 
full  of  covert  humour,  which  even  in  the  best 
translation  would  sadly  lose  its  effervescence.  The 
pages  of  Tourguenev,  one  of  the  most  pronouncedly 
pessimistic  authors,  will  be  found  to  be  subtly  touched 
again  and  again  with  this  same  relieving  colour. 
Gorky's  "  Na  Dne "  (In  the  Lower  Depths)  so 
chaotically  morbid  and  gruesome  in  its  foreign 
rendering  has  in  the  original  an  undercurrent  of 
dry  wit  which  considerably  outweighs  the  pessi- 
mistic subject  of  this  dialogue.  To  quote  yet  one 
more  example,  for  the  native  reader  Dostoyevsky's 
"Memoirs  from  a  Dead  House  "  abounds  in  passages 
of  a  certain  definite  humour  and  pathetic  wit. 

At  the  outset  of  the  student's  researches  into  Russian 
literature,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  Russia 
alone  of  all  modern  countries  it  is  possible  to  trace 
clearly  an  intimate  and  unbroken  connexion  between 
her  folk  and  her  literary  art.  The  folk  literature 
is  in  fact  of  paramount  importance,  both  ethno- 
graphically  and  historically.  Its  oral  circulation  and 
transmission  from  generation  to  generation  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia  during  so 
many  centuries  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  re- 
markable unity  existent  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  language.  With  us,  as  also  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  folk  literature  viewed  as  a  potent 
living  element  in  the  national  life  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  it  happened 
that  owing  to  the  singular  conditions  surrounding  the 
national  evolution  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  songs  and 
epics  of  the  people  was  first  scientifically  collected  la 
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•epochs  and  cycles  and  written  down  during  the  last 
decade  ot"  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Even  at  this  late  date,  in  Northern 
Russia,  and  in  Little  Russia  in  particular,  old  bards 
-were  still  numerous,  wandering  through  the  villages 
-with  their  primitive  stringed  instruments  and  reciting 
poems  of  a  very  ancient  origin.  The  builuiny  or  epic 
songs,  however,  are  not,  as  was  until  recently  sup- 
posed, fragments  of  a  genuine  Slavonian  mythology, 
but  borrowings  from  Eastern  tales,  or  in  some  cases  from 
old  Scandinavian  chronicles.  This  plainly  indicates  the 
two  widely  separated  sources  of  migration  which  have 
helped  to  people  Russia.  These  ancient  adaptations 
from  Iranian  legends  and  Scandinavian  sagas  were 
endowed  by  the  Russian  peasant  with  idiosyncrasies 
and  a  colouring  all  his  own.  He  has  dressed  them,  so 
to  say,  in  a  Russian  garb.  We  cannot  toojhighly  com- 
mend Prince  Kropotkin's  opening  chapter  in  which  he 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  special  significance  of  this 
folk  literature  and  the  beauties  of  the  language  itself, 
which  owes  its  mingled  simplicity  and  strength  mainly 
to  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  broadcast  dissemination  of  a  foreign  imported 
vocabulary. 

The  author  wisely  passes  over  with  slight  comment 
the  period  of  arid  foreign  imitations  which  characterised 
the  literary  achievements  of  S.  Petersburg  from  the 
advent  of  Peter  the  Great,  roughly  speaking  down  to 
the  end  of  Catharine  II. 's  reign.  He  does  not  omit 
however  to  remind  us  that  in  spite  of  the  comparative 
sterility  of  this  period,  it  could  nevertheless  produce  a 
Trediakovsky  (1703-1769),  a  Lomonossov  (1712-1765) 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  grammar,  and  a  Derzhavin 
(1743-1816),  who  were  the  first  to  repel  from  Russian 
verse  the  syllabic  form  which  had  been  introduced  from 
France  and  Poland,  and  to  establish  in  its  stead  the 
tonic  rhythmical   form  which   was  indicated  by  the 

;  national  songs  themselves.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  a  great  and  original  art  literature.    The  way  was 

I  paved  for  Poushkin  and  Lermontov.  In  the  style 
of  these  two  poets  we  first  find  the  spoken  and  the 
literary  language  of  Russia  wholly  and  perfectly  merged 

j  into  one,  a  fact  which  is  chiefly  due  to  their  superior 
knowledge  of  their  country's  folklore,  together  with 
their  skilful  manipulation  of  the  rhythmic  possibilities 
of  the  language  to  be  found  in  the  cadences  of  the 
popular  songs.  In  view  of  the  special  conditions 
which  heralded  Poushkin  and  Lermontov,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  cultivate  the  first  great  efflo- 
rescence of  their  country's  literary  art  in  poetry  more  than 
in  prose.  With  their  names  Russian  authorship  at  once 
takes  rank  amongst  the  literatures  of  the  world.  A 
varied  group  of  distinguished  poets  circle  round  them, 
and  in  their  train  follows  the  school  of  the  great 
masters  of  realism  in  Russian  prose,  Gogol,  Tour- 
guenev, Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  in  our  own  day 
Korolenko,  Tchehov  and  Gorky.  Passing  over  these 
names  of  world-wide  fame  it  is  of  interest  to  glance 
at  certain  sidelights  in  the  evolution  of  the  prose 
literature,  lights  which  have  principally  illumined  that 
all-absorbing  subject  in  Russia  during  the  last  eighty 
years  —  the  mainspring  of  her  national  life  —  the 
peasant  and  his  relation  to  the  land.  The  names  of 
these  writers  have  hardly  penetrated  into  Western 
Europe.  They  have  written  about  the  peasant ;  the 
moujik  comprising  the  miner,  the  factory-worker,  the 
artisan,  the  lowest  strata  of  population  in  towns,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  exactly  written  for  a  pur- 
pose in  the  doctrinaire  manner  of  either  Tolstoy  or 
J  Gorky.  Such  a  category  of  authors  exceptional  or 
accidental  elsewhere  is  organic  in  Russia.  The 
evils  of  serfdom  ;  the  emancipated  peasants'  struggle 
I  for  existence  ;  and  later  on  the  struggle  between  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  growing  commercialism  ;  life  in 
the  depths  of  Siberia — all  this  we  find  carefully  drawn 
and  limned  by  a  whole  cycle  of  folk-novelists.  One  of 
the  earliest  amongst  them  was  Grigorcwitch  ( 1822-1899), 
who  in  his  own  line  can  well  be  placed  beside  Tourguenev 
and  Tolstoy.  His  chief  theme  was  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Danilevsky 
(1829-1890)  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  widely  read 
novels  the  free  settlers  (mostly  runaway  serfs)  in 
Bessarabia.  Kikorev  (1826-1853)  died  very  young, 
but  had  time  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  tales  from 


the  life  of  the  petty  artisans  in  towns.  Pisscmsky 
(1820  1881)  was  a  contemporary  of  Tourguenev,  and 
may  almost  be  claimed  as  a  rival  to  that  author's 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman  ".  In  his  tales  and  his 
drama  "A  Bitter  Fate"  he  displays  a  fine  literary 
talent,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  peasant  life,  and  a 
close  insight  into  peasant  character.  After  the  freeing 
of  the  serfs,  the  trend  of  the  national  thought  was 
entirely  altered.  The  peasant  became  the  point  d'appui 
of  ethnographical  researches.  Here  was  a  mass- 
of  fifty  million  people,  whose  manner  of  life,  way  of 
thinking,  religious  and  domestic  ideals  were  wholly 
different  from  those  of  the  educated  classes,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  would- 
be  leaders  of  progress.  The  monuments  of  folklore  ; 
the  religious  beliefs  ;  the  social  aspirations  of  the  many 
sections  of  dissenters  ;  the  habits  and  customs 
prevailing  in  different  provinces  ;  the  economic 
condition  of  the  peasant  all  became  the  objects  of  a 
close  and  constant  scrutiny,  which  found  utterance  in 
no  less  than  some  4,000  bulky  volumes.  Pomyal6vsky 
(1835-1863)  and  Reshetnikov  (1841-1871)  made  large 
use  of  this  material  and  were  the  founders  of  the  ultra- 
realistic  school  of  folk-novelists.  The  one  described 
the  life  and  character  of  the  poorer  middle  classes  ;  the 
other  in  his  "  Podlepovtsy "  devoted  himself  to  the 
"  back-woods "  population  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Gleb  Ouspensky  (1840-1902)  differs  in  many  respects 
j  from  all  these  writers,  representing  a  school  in  himself. 
His  productions  dealing  solely  with  village  life  savour 
somewhat  of  ethnographical  studies,  and  may  be 
i  summed  up  in  his  most  important  work  "The  Power  of 
the  Soil  ".  Of  elaboration  of  plot  or  stirring  events  these 
!  folk-novelists  offer  us  nothing.  Colourless  monotony 
of  daily  life  with  here  and  there  an  accent  of  mingled 
i  humour  and  pathos  is  the  predominating  element  in 
!  their  portrayals.  But  direct  reality  is  the  supreme 
<  feature  of  an  art  which  may  be  fairly  called  consum- 
!  mate,  and  the  skilful  handling  of  the  artist's  brush,  at 
i  once  brings  us  into  contact  with  a  living  people  un- 
known to  the  outward  world.  This  is  the  class  of  lite- 
rature we  would  commend  to  the  serious  student  who 
wishes  to  know  modern  Russia  as  it  really  is  and 
her  people  as  they  really  are ;  and  not  the  sensational 
viciously  misleading  romances  dealing  with  persecuted 
innocents  and  tyrannical  officials,  so  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  public  in  general.  Necessarily  we  have  confined 
our  selection  to  a  very  few  representative  names.  These 
men  and  their  school  are  the  real  apostles  of  the  true 
national  intelligence  of  Russia,  and  not  the  intelligentsia 
class  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  and 
which  is  in  reality  as  foreign  to  Russia  as  is  the  word 
itself. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  chapter  on  the  drama  of  his 
country,  which  during  the  last  half-century  has  reached 
a  very  high  artistic  standard  upon  thoroughly  national 
lines,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Upon  Russian  lite- 
rary criticism  and  its  share  in  the  development  of  the 
national  artistic  taste  Prince  Kropotkin  also  has  a  good 
deal  that  is  new  to  tell  us.  There  is  just  a  touch  of  the 
revolutionary  propagandist  perhaps  noticeable  through- 
out the  book,  especially  in  the  estimate  of  the  moral 
significance  and  importance  of  the  aims  of  Tolstoy  and 
Gorky  as  leaders  of  the  people  rather  than  as  artists 
pure  and  simple.  We  are  moreover  inclined  to  think 
that  Prince  Kropotkin  gives  Tchehov  too  high  a  posi- 
tion both  as  novelist  and  dramatist.  As  he  himself 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  the  space  at  his  disposal 
(some  three  hundred  pages)  is  altogether  too  small  and 
inadequate  for  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  so  vast  a 
subject  as  he  has  before  him.  Nevertheless  we  can  but 
welcome  this  timely  outcome  of  some  eight  lectures  as 
being  in  our  opinion  the  most  satisfactory  treatise 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  English  on  the  literature  of 
Russia.  It  fills  a  long  existing  gap  in  our  literary 
sources  of  information  concerning  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  in  the  world.  Above  all  it  is 
calculated  to  inspire  readers  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
set  aside  translations  and  to  know  this  language  itself 
in  order  to  study  Russian  prose  and  Russian  poetry  in 
the  originals. 
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JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

u  The  Life  of  John  Nicholson,  Soldier  and  Adminis- 
trator." By  Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter.  London: 
Murray.   1905.   2s.  6d.  net. 

r  I  "HERE  is  no  man  who  stands  out  more  sharply 
defined  in  the  war-laden  atmosphere  of  Indian 
military  history  than  the  regimental  captain  who  led 
the  assault  at  Delhi  as  brigadier-general,  and  fell 
mortally  wounded  on  14  September,  1857.  There  have 
been  famous  men,  fighting  men  and  great  soldiers,  who 
have  been  captains  and  leaders  in  war,  but  the  figure  of 
Nicholson  stands  alone.  Even  among  his  contem- 
poraries his  lonely  pre-eminence  was  acknowledged  in 
his  lifetime,  and  their  judgment  was  confirmed  and 
approved  by  the  nation,  when  death  set  its  seal  upon 
the  verdict  of  those  days. 

The  story  of  Nicholson's  life  was  published  in  1897, 
and  the  work  has  gone  through  several  editions,  but  we 
welcome  this  excellent  popular  issue  because  it  is  of  real 
importance  that  every  man  among  us,  wherever  he  may 
be  dwelling,  should  be  able  to  read  and  mark  the  career 
of  the  man  whom  Ireland  may  be  proud  to  claim  as  one 
of  her  greatest  sons.  And  if  every  man  may  learn 
something  from  the  example  of  John  Nicholson,  cer- 
tainly every  young  soldier  should  know  what  he  did, 
and  how  greatly  he  dared,  in  those  days  which,  after 
all,  are  still  near  us  in  history.  The  military  authori- 
ties, whether  in  India  or  in  England,  cannot  be  said  to 
do  much  for  the  young  officer  in  the  matter  of  military 
history.  They  lay,  indeed,  fairly  heavy  burdens  upon 
him  in  the  shape  of  examinations,  but  they  decline  to 
touch  these  by  giving  him  good  instruction  and  the 
right  books.  He  must  search  for  himself,  and  if  he 
does  seek — a  good  many  do  not — he  will  find  a  book 
like  this  Life  of  John  Nicholson  of  the  greatest  value, 
not  merely  because  it  shows  what  the  man  was  and 
how  he  towered  over  commoner  mortals,  but  because  it 
may  lead  the  reader  to  try  to  understand  something  of 
the  struggles  our  race  has  had  to  engage  in,  and  to 
know  a  little  of  the  people  among  whom  Nicholson 
ruled  and  fought. 

Of  course  we  cannot  but  feel,  however  regretfully, 
that  Nicholson's  career  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible in  these  latter  days.  If  he  had  escaped  court-martial 
in  the  army  he  would  probably  have  had  his  name 
removed  from  the  civil  administration  for  "  exceeding 
his  powers  ",  even  if  a  worse  fate  did  not  befall  him 
for  his  summary  methods  of  dealing  with  the  turbulent 
tribesmen  he  had  to  govern.  He  would  have  been 
strangled  in  the  bonds  of  centralisation,  routine,  and 
red-tape,  unless  the  occasion  had  arisen  and  the  man 
was  able  to  cut  himself  free  with  the  same  nervous 
strength  he  used  in  slaying  the  mutineers.  Then 
indeed  he  would  have  forced  his  way  to  the  front. 
Who  can  say  that  the  Indian  Empire  is  to  be  safe  for 
all  time,  or  that  some  convulsion,  whether  coming 
from  inside  or  without,  may  not  shatter  all  our  beauti- 
ful theories  of  government,  and  our  constant  applica- 
tion of  Western  ideas  to  an  army  of  Eastern  mercenaries  ? 
If  it  does  come  may  we  have  a  Nicholson  to  be  our 
pilot  in  the  storm  !  Into  eighteen  years'  service  were 
compressed  the  most  strenuous  incidents  of  war  ;  the 
Afghan  war  of  1842,  Ghuzni  and  captivity,  the  first  and 
second  Sikh- wars  of  1845-46  and  1848-49,  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  siege  of  Delhi,  while  in  peace  we  have 
the  man,  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  soldier  of 
the  time,  engaged  in  civil  work  in  the  Punjab  with  the 
Lawrences,  Herbert  Edwardes,  Reynell  Taylor,  Harry 
Lumsden,  and  other  great  Indian  soldiers  and  civilians, 
and  afterwards  as  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Bannu,  a 
frontier  district.  He  found  it  a  hell  upon  earth,  but  he 
at  least  reduced  the  inhabiting  devils  to  order.  He  was 
severe  enough,  but  just,  and  even  merciful.  Years 
after,  though  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  hard- 
hearted tyrant  at  first,  the  Bannuchis  acknowledged 
that  he  was  a  great  man  and  their  master  ;  and 
whether  in  peace  or  war  on  the  frontier  "the  sound 
of  his  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  from  the  Attock  to 
the  Khyber".  Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  sect 
of  the  "  Nikalsainis  ",  and  how  Nicholson's  Hindu 
devotees  discovered  in  him  the  incarnation  of  the 
Brahmanic  godhead.  The  worshippers  received  nothing  I 


from  their  god  but  flogging  and  imprisonment,  but  the 
more  they  were  punished  the  louder  were  their  hymns  of 
praise,  and  when  the  end  came,  and  their  hero  had 
passed  from  earth,  they  either  embraced  the  faith  he  so 
resolutely  held,  or  by  their  own  act  followed  him  into 
the  hereafter. 

The  young  man  who  had  threatened  refractory  Sikhs 
with  flogging,  who  had  flung  his  sword  at  the  feet  of 
the  Afghan  captors  of  Ghuzni,  had  kicked  an  unwilling 
officer  to  the  front  in  battle,  who  shaved  off  the  beard 
of  an  insolent  Mullah,  or  priest,  who  defied  his 
superiors,  who  was  pronounced  by  Dalhousie  to  be 
a  first-rate  guerilla  leader,  but  a  "tower  of  strength  ", 
was  now  to  show  that  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men. 
The  great  conflagration  burst  over  the  land,  the  chiefs 
in  the  Peshawar  valley  thought  our  Raj  was  coming  to 
an  end,  and  even  the  staunch  John  Lawrence  felt 
that  we  had  better  hand  over  Peshawar  to  the 
Afghans.  But  Nicholson  showed,  as  indeed  did  many 
others,  an  undaunted  front.  The  disarming  of  the 
Sepoys  at  Peshawar  was  followed  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
mutineers  from  Murdan,  the  march  of  the  moveable 
column  which  he  commanded,  the  masterly  disarming  of 
the  native  infantry  at  Phillour,  the  swift  forced  march  to 
Gurdaspur  on  the  Ravi,  and  the  action  of  Trimmu  Ghat. 
In  tremendous  heat  and  with  what  seems  to  us  now  a 
mere  handful  of  men  he  reached  the  imperial  city  of 
Delhi,  having  broken  the  power  of  the  rebels  as  he 
marched  down.  His  work  at  Delhi,  where  barely  8,000 
effective  soldiers  were  besieging  40,000  to  50,000  rebels, 
the  hard  blow  he  dealt  the  mutineers  at  Najafgarh,  his 
denunciation  of  any  weakness  or  hesitation,  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  the  supersession  of  General  Wilson  if 
the  latter  did  not  agree  to  an  immediate  assault,  and 
the  last  scene  when  Nicholson  was  wounded  to  his 
death  in  the  hour  of  victory,  are  all  written  in  this 
book.  So  long  as  our  language  and  our  race  exist, 
so  long  shall  the  story  be  told  of  this  man  who  was 
cast  in  heroic  mould,  great  in  stature  and  great  in 
mind,  fearing  nothing  but  his  conscience  and  his  God, 
of  violent  temper  and  haughty  spirit,  yet  strong  in  his 
friendships  and  affections,  gentle  and  kind,  youthful  in 
years,  but  a  veteran  in  military  wisdom  and  in  war. 


BRITISH  HISTORICAL  MEDALS. 

"  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland:  Plates  I.-XXX.  Edward  III.  to 
Charles  I."  With  a  preface  by  H.  A.  Grueber. 
Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
1904-5.   22s.  6d. 

IT  is  now  just  twenty  years  since  the  authorities  of  the 
Coin  Department  of  the  British  Museum  published 
their  "  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland"  in  four  solid  volumes.  In  1885 
the  art  of  reproducing  the  aspect  of  coins  and  medals 
by  means  of  the  collotype  process  had  not  been  in- 
vented, and  the  only  illustrations  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  book  were  woodcuts,  which  gave  in  many  cases 
a  very  poor  idea  of  the  originals.  They  were  moreover 
few  in  number,  and  only  reproduced  unique  or  un- 
published medals.  To-day  the  improved  methods  of 
photography  enable  the  British  Museum  to  supplement 
the  original  "Medallic  Illustrations"  with  a  full  set  of 
plates,  figuring  every  piece  of  importance  ;  the  first  thirty 
of  them,  which  cover  the  period  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  are  now  before  us.  They  are  admirably 
executed,  as  indeed  are  all  the  illustrations  of  the  later 
publications  issued  by  the  Museum.  They  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  to  every  student  of  history,  as  well  as  to 
the  medal  collectors — a  class  that  can  never  be  very 
numerous,  on  account  of  the  expensiveness  of  their 
pursuit,  for  medals,  unlike  coins,  are  seldom  issued  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  individual  specimen  is  hard  to 
find  and  costly  to  purchase. 

It  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  a  pity  that  this  splendid 
series  of  plates  could  not  be  published  in  book-form,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf  alongside  of 
the  volumes  of  text  which  it  illustrates.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  shows  that  the  system  adopted — that  of  large 
portfolios  containing  ten  plates  apiece — was  necessary. 
For  many  early  medals  are  so  large  that  they  could  not- 
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have  been  reproduced  on  an  ordinary  octavo  page — 
No.  3  of  Plate  I.  for  example  is  five  inches  broad. 
There  was  no  possibility  therefore  of  printing'  the  illus- 
trations in  volumes  uniform  with  the  "  Medallic  Illus- 
trations". It  is  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  result 
that  there  will  always  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  using 
the  text  and  the  plates  together.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  to  refer  from  the  photographs  to  the  printed 
description  in  the  volumes  of  1885,  but  the  reverse  pro- 
cess is  not  so  easy.  The  text,  published  twenty  years 
before  the  complementary  plates,  contains  (of  course) 
no  cross-reference  to  them,  and  the  student  loses  a 
certain  amount  of  time  in  ascertaining  the  precise  plate 
in  which  the  medal  that  he  is  investigating  is  to  be 
found.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  not  find  it  at  all  ; 
for  there  are  many  items  in  the  catalogue  which  are 
not  illustrated.  But  in  such  cases  the  student  may 
console  himself  by  reflecting  that  if  the  particular  medal 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plates,  it  must  be  either  un- 
important, badly  preserved,  or  not  contemporary  with 
the  person  or  event  that  it  commemorates.  For  the 
editors  have,  very  wisely,  resolved  not  to  illustrate  any 
medals  that  were  not  struck  at  the  time  to  which  they 
purport  to  belong.  We  search  in  vain  for  reproductions 
of  Passe's  or  Dassier's  memorials  of  early  Plantagenet 
monarchs,  or  for  representations  of  King  Alfred, 
Chaucer,  William  of  Wykeham,  Wycliffe,  or  other 
worthies  whom  eighteenth-century  medallists  delighted 
to  honour  with  apocryphal  portraits. 

This  exclusion  from  the  plates  of  all  pieces  which  are 
not  contemporary  forces  on  our  attention,  in  an  almost 
startling  way,  the  lateness  of  the  date  at  which  the 
custom  of  striking  commemorative  medals  was  intro- 
duced into  England.     All  the  best  of  the  Italian  series 
had  appeared,  and  decay  in  the  medallic  art  was  already 
setting  in  beyond  the  Alps,  before  a  single  real  native 
medal  had  been  issued  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  we  may  say  that  it  was  only 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  they  began  to  be 
struck.     Of  the  seven  items  that  form  the  first  plate  of 
the  first  portfolio,  all  attributed  to  dates  before  1509, 
not  one  can  be  called,  in  any  true  use  of  the  word,  a 
genuine  English  medal.     Two  of  the  pieces  are  mere 
"jetons"    or   reckoning-counters,   employed   in  the 
treasury  of  Edward  III.:  there  is  nothing  medallic  or 
commemorative  about   them.    Two  are  medals  with 
portraits  of  British  worthies — Sir  John  Kendal  (a  knight 
of  Malta)  and  Archbishop  Scheves  of  S.  Andrews,  but 
both  were  struck  abroad,  the  one  in  Italy  and  the  other 
in  Flanders.  Another,  that  of  Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
represents   a  foreign  prince  and  was   struck  in  his 
dominions,  having  no  connexion  with  England  save 
that  it  commemorates  his  nomination  by  Edward  IV. 
to  the  honourable  place  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
One,  the  supposed  marriage-medal  of  Henry  VII.,  is 
(as  the  editor  confesses)  wrongly  attributed,  and  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  series  of  pieces  struck  at  Prague  about 
1500  :  it  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  the  union  of 
the  Two  Roses.    There  remains  only  the  interesting 
and  peculiar  medalet  which  is  commonly  known  as 
"  Perkin  Warbeck's  Groat  ".    This  is  a  small  silver 
piece  with  the  arms  of  England,  the  royal  badges,  the 
date  1494,  and  the  inscription  "  Mene,  mene,  Tekel, 
Phares  ".    It  was  usually  said  that  Henry  VII.  was  the 
person  who  is  declared  to  be  "  tried  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  ",  and  that  the  medalet  was  issued  by 
the  partisans  of  Warbeck,  and  circulated  as  a  badge 
when   he   was   preparing  for  his  final   invasion  of 
England.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no 
certain  proof  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  piece  may 
be  merely  a  jeton  with  a  scriptural  motto,  like  many 
others  that  have  no  political  meaning.     Even  if  we 
think  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  inscription  and  the 
date  suggests  a  connexion  with  Warbeck,  we  must  still 
concede  that  the  token  would  certainly  have  been  struck 
not  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  by  Margaret  of 
Burgundy  somewhere  in  the  Netherlands.    For  it  was 
the   Duchess   who  organised   and   financed   all  the 
i     impostor's  plots,  and,  if  such  badges  were  ever  issued, 
I     they  would  certainly  have  been  made  in  one  of  her 
mints  and  then  sent  across  to  England. 

The  true  series  of  British  medals  therefore  com- 
mences with  Henry  VIII.  in  England  and  with 
James  IV.  in  Scotland,  and  the  fine  silver  piece  with  a 


portrait  of  the  latter  sovereign,  which  forms  the  first: 
item  in  Plate  II.,  must  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  innumerable  tribe.  There  are  some  fine 
issues  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  but  they 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  it  was  only 
under  Elizabeth  that  the  custom  of  commemorating 
any  important  event  by  a  medal  became  well  rooted  in 
this  country.  Excluding  specimens  struck  in  Holland, 
or  elsewhere,  in  compliment  to  Elizabeth,  there  remains 
a  large  and  interesting  series  of  undoubtedly  English 
work,  which  grows  more  and  more  numerous  as  the 
reign  draws  to  a  close.  But  the  golden  age  of  English 
medallic  art  was  undoubtedly  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
when  not  only  did  the  engraver  of  the  royal  mint  strike 
many  scores  of  pieces,  but  private  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  and  distributing  similar  memorials 
of  themselves.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642 
we  have  another  series  added— the  long  list  of  military 
badges  and  rewards  issued  both  by  the  King  and  by  the 
Parliament.  Despite  the  troublous  times  these  nearly 
always  display  most  beautiful  and  artistic  work.  The 
Simons,  who  worked  for  the  Parliament,  and  Rawlings 
who  dwelt  at  Oxford  and  struck  the  king's  issues,  were 
artists  of  the  highest  merit.  Their  medals  are  nearly 
always  in  high  relief,  and  the  subjects,  whether  por- 
traits or  allegorical  scenes,  are  treated  in  a  bold  and 
realistic  style,  which  contrasts  most  favourably  with 
the  pretty  but  shallow  and  commonplace  pseudo- 
classical  art  of  the  succeeding  generation.  For  with 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.  the  English  medals  fell 
into  line  with  those  of  the  continent,  and  both  the 
portrait  busts  and  the  reverses  begin  to  show  that 
servile  copying  of  the  ancient  Roman  coinage  which 
was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  succeeding  age. 
The  student  will  find  the  very  best  of  the  English  issues 
in  Plates  XXV.-XXX.,  though  there  are  good  pieces 
still  to  come  in  the  as  yet  unpublished  Part  IV.,  which 
will  contain  Cromwell's  medals,  and  other  excellent 
productions  of  that  admirable  artist  the  younger 
Simon. 


FLORENTINE  SKETCHES. 

"  Florence  and  some  Tuscan  Cities."  Painted  by 
Colonel  R.  C.  Goff.  Described  by  Clarissa  Golf. 
London :  Black.    1905.   20s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  charming  and  most  welcome  book.  The 
main  object  of  it  clearly  is  to  present  to  the 
world  a  collection  of  Colonel  GofFs  characteristic 
pictures,  already  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  art  who 
visit  or  reside  in  Florence.  But  there  is  much  more 
than  this  :  there  is  Mrs.  GofFs  text,  a  delightful  and 
refreshing  surprise  in  these  days  of  ill-digested  twaddle 
about  matters  Florentine  and  Tuscan.  And  this  leads 
us  to  say  that,  to  our  mind,  a  picture-book,  such  as 
this  is,  should  be  treated  simply  as  a  portfolio  of 
pictures.  It  needs  no  text  other  than  say  one  page  to 
each  picture,  strictly  limited  to  description  of  its  actual 
subject.  If  a  good  book  is  written  to  illustrate  the 
contents  of  a  portfolio  however  excellent,  then  the 
chances  are  that  the  merits  of  the  text  will  be  over- 
looked ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  away  by  the 
interest  of  the  text,  many  may  overlook  the  merits  of  the 
pictures,  or  altogether  forget  that  the  primal  object 
of  the  book  was  pictorial  presentation.  Briefly  :  if  we 
are  to  have  pictures  in  a  book  it  must  be  the  book  that 
inspires  the  pictures,  not  the  pictures  the  book.  Most 
assuredly  the  book  before  us  deserves  to  be  illustrated, 
and  not  merely  to  illustrate. 

We  are  not  for  a  moment  decrying  the  drawings. 
Real  artistic  talent  informs  them  all,  real  artistic  feeling 
the  great  majority  of  them,  and  at  times  there  is  an 
insight  into  the  subtle  quick-changing  atmospheric 
vagaries  of  the  Tuscan  landscape  that  fascinates  and 
convinces  at  a  glance.  As  for  instance  No.  4  the 
view  of  Fiesole  from  the  Campo  di  Marte,  or  No.  43, 
on  the  Old  Road  to  Fiesole,  or  No.  67,  the  pine- 
woods  of  Viareggio.  Does  Colonel  Goff,  we  wonder, 
fully  realise  the  fine  gift  he  has  of  rendering  interiors  ? 
Of  the  seventy-five  pictures  in  the  book  only  six  are 
interiors,  but  three  of  these,  S.  Maria  Novella,  the. 
preaching  in  the  Duomo,  and  the  mass  of  first  com- 
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munion  in  the  Cathedral  of  Fiesole  seem  to  us  the 
choicest  gems  of  the  portfolio.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  generous  measure  of  the  pictures  had  been 
reduced  to  two  score  and  ten,  for  near  a  third  of  them 
do  not  quite  successfully  realise  an  always  excellent 
ideal.  The  truth  is  that  Colonel  GofFs  talent  is  un- 
even, his  inspiration  fitful.  He  at  times  so  far  surpasses 
his  average  as  to  make  us  downright  discontented  with 
his  worst.  We  would  have  liked  to  eliminate  the 
blurred  picture  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  (No.  14),  the 
crude  view  east  from  the  Ponte  Vecchio  (No.  24),  the 
impressionist  riot  of  tulips  and  wistaria  in  a  Florentine 
villa  (No.  42),  and  the  harsh  crudities  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing yard  at  Viareggio  (No.  63),  while  he  has,  we  scarce 
know  how,  lost  a  fine  opportunity  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  famous  group  at  Pisa.  Something — indeed 
much — we  will  allow  for  the  mischief  of  reproductive 
processes,  but  even  then  the  artist  has  failed  in  these 
pictures,  failed,  for  instance — a  test  of  skill — to  render 
the  exquisite  beauty,  rather  than  the  singularity  of 
the  Leaning  Tower. 

Mrs.  GofFs  text  is  the  pleasantest  reading.  Her 
touch  is  light,  her  knowledge  wide,  her  style  entirely 
natural,  her  sympathy  and  insight  vivid  and  kindly. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  rash  or  foolish  humour,  any  trace 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  angle,  any  vestige  of  presumption, 
superiority  or  patronage,  but  all  is  mixed  in  the  kindliest 
fashion  :  a  sunny  and  appreciative  temperament — 
artistic  and  cultivated  withal — informs  the  whole  book, 
and  if  the  colour  of  the  rose  prevails,  why  that,  to  the 
unjaundiced  vision,  is  the  dominant  colour  of  Tuscany. 
A  welcome  feature  of  the  book  is  that  there  is  no 
writing  for  writing's  sake  :  description  is  used  for  the 
sake  of  the  subject,  never  for  the  sake  of  the  writing. 
Nor  is  the  sobriety  of  the  style  in  any  way  tame  :  the 
happiest  touches  abound  :  what  could  be  happier,  for 
instance,  than  describing  the  Leaning  Tower  as  "  in- 
clining gently  forward  as  though  weary  of  the  burden 
of  its  own  beauty  "  ?  But  in  the  midst  of  the  gratifying 
task  of  praising  we  must  not  forget  to  record  that  slips 
in  the  book  are  more  numerous  than  they  should  be  in 
such  hands.  The  interesting  first  chapter  "  Retro- 
spect"  needs  revision  in  parts,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  statement  that  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  a 
Bourbon,  is  here  called  a  sister  of  Napoleon.  The 
conventual  palace  of  the  Knights  of  S.  Stephen  was 
not  "built  by  Cosimo  I."  (in  1561)  from  "designs  by 
Niccolo  Pisano ",  who  died  in  1278:  Vasari  simply 
transformed  (out  of  all  recognition)  Niccolo's  old 
Palazzo  degli  Anziani  for  the  use  of  the  Knights,  as  he 
himself  has  told  us.  There  was  no  "  Florentine  Lily" 
in  the  arms  of  the  Medici  Grand  Dukes,  only  in  their 
crown  and  sceptre.  Santa  Croce,  begun  in  1294, 
assuredly  never  saw  "  the  form  and  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Francis  of  Assisi  "  who  died  in  1226 — leastways 
not  in  the  flesh.  Friars  should  not  be  spoken  of  as 
"monks",  nor  the  buildings  they  inhabit  as  "monas- 
teries ",  while  the  climax  of  confusion  in  this  essential 
branch  of  knowledge  is  reached  in  describing  the 
Florence  Charterhouse  as  a  "  Cistercian  convent  .  It 
is  always  worth  while  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
correction  in  a  good  book,  more  especially  when,  as  in 
this  case,  there  is  more  than  a  likelihood  of  a  second 
edition  being  called  for. 


THE  MYSTIC  OF  MORWENSTOW. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  R.  S.  Hawker  (sometime  Vicar 
of  Morwenstow)."  By  C.  E.  Byles.  London :  Lane. 
1905.   21s.  net. 

IT  was  a  tragic  destiny  which  chained  down  Hawker 
on  the  lonely  Atlantic  cliff  of  Morwenstow, 
stunting  his  considerable  literary  power  by  lack  of 
fellowship,  and  driving  his  fine  mystical  imagination 
into  gloomy  realms  of  thought  which  were  sometimes 
near  akin  to  madness.  Bishop  Phillpotts  who  gave 
him  the  living  in  1834  doubted  its  appropriateness  to 
one  whose  rare  gifts  he  had  perceived  to  need  the 
stimulus  of  congenial  society  for  their  development. 
The  Bishop  showed  true  insight.  Had  Hawker  dwelt 
in  some  great  society,  such  as  Oxford,  for  which  he 
continuously  yearned,  his  deep  piety,  his  love  of  justice, 


his  scorn  of  false  and  lying  thoughts,  might  have  made 
his  life  a  potent  influence  ;  whereas  those  great  gifts, 
as  fate  willed  it,  were  largely  spent  on  parish  squabbles. 

This  book,  written  by  Hawker's  son-in-law  with  such 
fairness  and  discretion  as  may  well  eradicate  even  the 
memory  of  an  unhappy  effort  by  another  hand,  appears 
fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  acute  discussions  aroused 
by  certain  incidents  of  Hawker's  life  have  died  away. 
Hawker  was  a  man  of  noble  character,  but  unstable, 
governed  frequently  by  caprice  and  impulse.  His  mind 
soared  often  into  lofty  regions,  but  its  course  was  not 
directed  by  sound  learning,  and  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  at  times  erratic.  He  had  the  true  poet's 
temperament.  He  was  quickly  caught  by  the  glamour 
of  a  pretty  notion,  and  did  not  always  care  to  test  the 
value  of  his  fancies  by  research.  "A  man  of  one 
book  ",  he  called  himself,  using  an  exaggerated  phrase 
which  yet  contained  some  truth.  Knowledge  was  of 
less  value  to  him  than  imagination.  "  My  own  volumes 
are  but  few  "  he  said  again,  "  yet  there  is  hardly  a  point 
of  doctrine  which  I  am  fain  to  know  but  I  receive  it  in 
clear  and  beautiful  words  as  the  lightning  leaps  from 
the  dark  cloud  suddenly  ".  There  was  both  in  his  faiths 
and  in  his  fears  a  trace  of  something  mediaeval.  "  The 
gale  of  Saturday  did  me  great  injury.  It  is  like  a  doom. 
My  own  interpretation  is  that  from  my  being  the  only 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  who  exposes  the  existence  and 
usagesof  the  demons,  I  am  especially  obnoxious  to  them." 
He  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  presences,  sometimes 
consolatory,  sometimes  awful  ;  and  had  he  left  us  a 
full  record  of  the  musings  which  occupied  him  day  long 
in  the  hut  he  built  of  driftwood  on  the  seaward  face  of 
Hennacliff,  the  world  would  have  been  enriched  by  a 
document  of  experiences  such  as  befell  Cellini  in  his 
prison,  or  S.  Cuthbert  on  the  lonely  isle  of  Fame, 

The  impression  which  Hawker  made  on  his  contem- 
poraries seems  to  deepen.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his 
reputation  has  decreased  in  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  his i  death.  There  is  so  much  in  his 
personality  and  life  which  appeals  to  the  imagination 
that  his  memory  seems  not  unlikely  to  attain  the  long 
life  of  legend,  to  become  a  lasting  tradition  on  that 
stormy  coast,  where  his  labours  did  so  much  to  call  out 
what  is  best  in  the  strong  and  wilful  nature  of  the 
people.  At  times  of  storm  and  wreck  he  suffered 
intensely.  "  I  am  too  ill  to  write.  The  sea  is  casting 
up  her  dead  upon  my  shore."  But  neither  illness  nor 
depression  ever  daunted  Hawker  when  human  beings 
were  in  peril  of  soul  or  body  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  first 
rocket  streaking  the  dark  night  with  fire,  the  dull  boom 
of  the  first  signal-gun,  brought  him  out  on  the  cliffs  in 
the  worst  weather,  rousing  his  neighbours,  kindling 
J  warning  fires,  giving  notice  to  the  coastguard,  doing 
all  that  man  might  do  to  guide  the  struggling  sailors 
towards  safety.  And  when,  as  happened  with  terrible 
frequency,  the  vessel  was  torn  to  pieces  on  the  barbed 
rocks,  still  the  vicar  laboured  unceasingly  to  recover 
the  bodies,  and  give  them  reverent  and  decent  burial. 
Much  as  he  suffered  in  this  quest,  he  spared  in  it  neither 
strength  nor  money ;  and  many  a  generation  will  go 
by  ere  men  will  cease  to  tell  how  he  used  to  come  up 
the  steep  cliff  paths  clad  in  cassock  and  surplice,  his 
white  hair  blowing  round  his  finely-cut  face,  and  his 
strong  voice  intoning  the  last  service  of  the  Church, 
while  behind  him  some  drowned  sailor  was  borne 
slowly  to  the  churchyard  at  the  top. 

He  was  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  true  lover  of  man- 
kind. His  eccentricities,  his  occasional  failings  may  be 
forgotten  :  his  finer  qualities  have  won  him  an  enduring 
place  in  the  great  roll  of  names  which  have  made  the 
West  Country  famous. 


NOVELS. 

"  Hose  of  the  World."    By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
London:  Smith,  Elder.    1905.  6s. 

What  is  an  honest  critic  to  do  when  he  finds  a  novel 
quite  fascinating,  yet  recognises  that  it  is  raised  on  an 
1  absurd  foundation?  "Rose  of  the  World"  contains 
!  several  characters  drawn  with  consummate  skill,  but 
the  authors  demand  that  it  shall  be  possible  for  a 
British  officer,  after  trans-frontier  captivity,  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  Pathan  secretary  and  live  in  daily  contact 
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with  his  wife  and  with  a  brother  officer  unrecognised. 
Harry  English,  missing  in  a  frontier  fight  and  reported 
dead  on  good  authority,  has  been  a  hero  to  his  comrade 
Bethune.  Bethune,  writing  his  friend's  life,  comes  for  j 
documents  to  the  widow,  who  has  married  a  pompous 
governor.  The  lady  resents  the  resurrection  of  the  I 
past,  which  makes  the  present  intolerable,  but  she  is 
overruled.  She  has  never  even  opened  her  dead  hus- 
band's last  letter  :  when  compelled  to  read  it  she 
realises  not  only  what  manner  of  man  she  has  lost,  but 
what  her  actual  life  is.  This  naturally  produces  much 
discomfort  for  the  worthy  governor,  on  whom  the 
authors  have  exercised  a  deadly  kind  of  cruelty.  He  is 
one  of  those  complacent  incompetent  persons,  gifted 
with  certain  showy  qualities,  who  are  undoubtedly 
studded  about  our  Treasury  benches  and  our  Govern- 
ment Houses  but  are  seldom  unmasked.  The  drama  is 
keenly  watched,  both  in  India  and  England,  by  a  great 
French  doctor  skilled  in  feminine  psychology.  The 
contrast  between  Rosamond — at  first  the  impassive 
wife  of  a  high  official,  then  a  heart-broken  woman  at 
the  verge  of  madness — and  a  kittenish  niece  of  the 
great  man  is  excellently  worked  otit.  The  story,  in 
fact,  for  all  its  wildness,  claims  attention  as  a  serious 
study  in  character,  while  the  events  are  sensational 
enough  to  attract  the  unpsychological. 

"  The  Friendships  of  Veronica."    By  Thomas  Cobb. 
London :  Rivers.    1905.  6s. 

Veronica  is  perhaps  a  distant  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  Marcella  :  each  heroine  is  oddly  un- 
conscious of  the  hopes  which  her  friendship  may  raise. 
Veronica,  however,  does  not  deliberately  make  experi- 
ments. She  has  a  boy-and-girl  companionship  with 
a  young  journalist,  she  becomes  the  confidante  (the 
word  is  a  horrible  one,  but  how  else  can  we  express  the 
thing?)  of  an  ambitious  politician,  and  she  is  kind  to 
a  commonplace  M.P.  The  rising  statesman  is  handi- 
capped by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  fraud  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  he  succeeded  in  covering  his 
tracks  by  a  short  disappearance  and  a  change  of  sur- 
name. Of  course  the  chance  meeting  with  an  old 
friend  occurs  during  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Cobb's 
novel.  Meanwhile  the  journalist  has  written  a  success- 
ful play,  and  Veronica  has  to  decide  whether  she  will 
share  the  prosperity  of  a  cub  or  solace  the  downfall  of 
a  criminal  (who  is  the  better  man  of  the  two).  Mr. 
Cobb  writes  with  a  stilted  correctness  which  is  some- 
times irritating.  All  his  characters  have  other  people's 
surnames  for  their  own  Christian  names,  and  we  are 
sure  that  a  subtle  theory  about  his  art  could  be  founded 
on  this  idiosyncrasy,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  think  out 
the  problem.  The  novel  is  fairly  amusing,  but  not 
distinguished. 

"Jorn  TIM."    By  Gustav  Frenssen.    Translated  by 
F.  S.  Delmer.   London :  Constable.    1905.  6s. 

We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Delmer's 
translation  of  this  German  novel:  he  "has  taken  the 
liberty  of  employing  Scotch  expressions  here  and 
there  to  suggest  the  provincial  and  rustic  atmosphere 
of  his  story ".  Now  Lowland  Scots,  we  imagine, 
does  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon  an  English 
reader  as  Platt-Deutsch  upon  a  German,  and,  apart 
from  that,  Mr.  Delmer  has  no  command  of  Scots,  and 
makes  the  blunder  of  putting  one  or  two  isolated  pro- 
vincialisms into  a  long  speech.  Apart  from  this  error  of 
judgment,  the  translation  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
attempts  at  conveying  a  story  from  one  language  into 
another  that  we  have  ever  seen.  "  Jorn  Uhl"  in  its 
present  dress  might  be  taken  for  an  English  novel,  if 
there  were  any  English  writer  living  who  could  turn 
i  out  such  good  work  in  this  particular  genre.  Herr 
Frenssen  is  of  course  not  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hardy, 
but  Mr.  Hardy,  we  venture  to  believe,  would  have 
played  the  devil  with  these  Holstein  peasants,  colouring 
their  lives  with  his  own  philosophy.  Herr  Frenssen 
does  not  shrink  from  a  faithful  presentment  of  the 
ignoble,  but  he  writes  as  a  man  anxious  only  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  peasant  neighbours,  not  as  one  intent  upon 
scoring  off  the  Demiurge  by  exhibiting  pictures  to  his 


discredit.  The  novel  is  long  :  very  long.  There  are- 
tedious  passages.  There  is  a  want  of  proportion  : 
there  are  abrupt  transitions  from  tragedy  to  a  some- 
what childlike  jollity.  But  it  is,  for  all  its  arllessness, 
an  attractive  story.  Jorn  Uhl,  youngest  son  of  a 
spendthrift  Holstein  farmer,  takes  upon  himself  ihc 
maintenance  of  the  family  fortunes.  His  father  and 
brothers  are  loose-living  drunkards,  and  he  returns 
from  active  service  in  187 1  to  find  the  farm  bankrupt. 
His  struggles  against  debt,  bad  harvests,  and  manifold 
calamities  mould  him  into  a  strong  man  of  a  dour  type, 
but  his  life  is  influenced  by  three  women  in  turn.  The 
story  of  his  first  marriage  is  a  charming  rustic  idyl. 

"  A  New  Paolo  and  Francesca."  By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 
London :  Lane.    1905.  6s. 

This  is  a  story  of  cross  purposes.  Everybody  falls 
in  love  at  first  sight,  and  with  the  wrong  person  ;: 
Janice  with  Knight,  Heriot  with  Logan  ;  and  Logan 
and  Knight  (who  are  twin  brothers)  with  Janice. 
Janice  had  promised  her  father,  as  so  often  happens 
(in  novels),  to  marry  Logan,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
because  Logan  was  heir  to  his  estate  and  title.  A 
number  of  strange  misunderstandings  follow.  Janice 
marries  Logan,  who  is  too  dense  to  see'  that  she 
dislikes  him  ;  and  they  subsequently  pari,  because  her 
love  for  Knight  becomes  apparent.  Then  Logan  awakes 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  himself  made  a  curious  mistake  : 
it  was  Heriot  he  loved  all  the  time,  not  Janice,  who  is- 
his  wife  and  has  borne  him  a  son.  Not  all  Miss 
Holdsworth's  word-painting,  not  ail  her  metaphors, 
which  are  elaborate  and  often  fetched  from  far,  not  her 
gift  for  describing  scenery,  can  reconcile  us  to  the 
doings  of  a  set  of  people  so  remote  from  reason  and 
reality. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

"  L'Art  et  les  Artistes."  Eevue  mensuelle  d'Art  ancien  et 
moderne  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Armand  Dayot.  Redaction 
et  Administration  173  Boulevard  S.  Germain,  Paris.  No.  1, 
Avril,  No.  2,  Mai,  No.  3,  Juin.    If.  50  each. 

The  beginnings  of  this  new  art  magazine  are  most  promising, 
both  text  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  first  three  numbers 
now  before  us  being  excellent,  and  quite  on  a  par  with  those  of  its 
more  expensive  rivals.  No.  1.  opens  with  an  article  from  the 
editor  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  followed  by  a  study  on  "  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  Caricaturiste ",  in  which  M.  Louis  Yauxcelles 
shows  us  the  great  idealist  fresco-painter  under  a  new  and 
quite  unexpected  light.  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  has  something 
interesting  to  say  on  "  Chardin  peintre  de  figures  ",  and  M. 
Henri  Bouchot  suggests  that  the  brothers  Van  Eyck's  master- 
piece, "  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb ",  should  be  temporarily 
reconstituted  at  Ghent,  where  the  centrepiece  alone  remains 
now.  The  articles  on  Fantin  Latour's  studio  (Roger  Marx), 
on  Rodin  (Leonce  Bencdite),  on  ancient  and  modern  lace  (Leon 
Riotor),  and  on  Whistler  (Francois  Crucy),  are  all  excellent. 
No.  2  is  nearly  entirely  devoted  to  the  two  salons,  the  pictures, 
sculptures  and  other  works  of  art  exhibited  by  the  Soci^te 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Francais,  on  the  other,  being  reviewed  by  M.  Maurice 
Guillemot,  Francois  Crucy,  Leandre  Vaillant  and  others- 
The  number  for  June  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  three. 
In  "  Daumier  sculpteur"  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  comments 
on  a  series  of  very  clever  and  lively  clay  sketches — now 
published  for  the  first  time — modelled  direct  from  life  by  the 
powerful  caricaturist  of  Louis-Philippe's  time  to  serve  as 
ground-work  for  his  pictures,  mostly  during  actual  sittings  of 
the  French  Chamber.  M.  Camille  Mauclair  studies  "  L'Ame  et 
PArt  d'A.  Besnard",  and  M.  Gabriel  Vanzype  gives  us  an 
obituary  of  Constantin  Meunier.  The  splendid  collection  of 
pictures  of  the  well-known  "avoue",  Maitre  Cheramy,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  capital  article  by  M.  Louis  Vauxcelles.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  illustrations  is  a  powerful  original  "pointe 
seche  "  by  Rodin,  "  La  Ronde  ".  Each  of  the  three  numbers 
ends  with  very  interesting  chronicles  and  echoes  on  Art,  the 
Drama,  Music,  Books,  Coming  Exhibitions,  and  even  Fashion 
and  Sport :  as  one  sees  "  il  y  en  a  pour  tous  les  gouts  ". 

"  Revue  ArchSologique."    Mai-Juin.    Paris:  Leroux.    3  fr. 

The  articles  in  languages  other  than  French  become  more 
and  more  frequent  in  the  "Revue",  and  we  think  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  present  number  contains  no  less  than  two  con- 
tributions in  Anglo-American, — both  rather  insignificant.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Paul 
Monceaux  on  the  "  Passio  Felicis ",  a  short  notice  by  M. 
Revillout  on  a  demotic  inscription  at  the  back  of  a  statue  found 
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-at  Rhodes— and  the  last  chapter  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach's 
"  Esquisse  d:une  histoire  de  la  Collection  Campana This 
concluding  chapter  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  part  of  the  collec- 
tion (seventy-seven  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases)  acquired  by  the 
Belgian  Government  in  1863  ;  it  contains  at  p.  352  a  most 
-extraordinary  misquotation  :  what  the  author  gives  as  a  passage 
copied  from  the  inventory  of  the  Brussels  Museum  is  in  fact 
an  extract,  word  for  word,  from  an  article  published  in  Vol.  IX. 
of  the  "Monuments  Piot"  by  M.  Camille  Gaspar,  as  the 
editor  would  easily  have  noticed  had  he  been  a  little  more 
careful.  The  second  part  of  M.  Chabert's  "  Histoire  sommaire 
des  etudes  d'epigraphie  grecque  en  Europe  "  is  quite  equal  to 
the  first :  both  are  excellent.  We, confess  that  we  cannot  make 
head  or  tail  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  "Quatre  statues  figurees 
sur  la  colonne  Trajane  ". 

"Journal  des  Savants."    Mai.    Paris :  Hachette.    3  fr. 

M.  E.  Babelon  gives  us  a  very  clear  and  interesting  sketch 
of  the  history  of  coinage  and  medals  in  France,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  M.  G. 
Perrot  concludes  his  review  of  M.  Victor  Berard's  "  Les 
Pheniciens  et  l'Odyssee ".  M.  Camille  Bellaigne  contributes 
an  article  on  "  Dante  et  la  Musique followed  by  a  con- 
scientious study  by  M.  H.  Dehe'rain  on  "  L'Essai  de  sou- 
levement  des  Boers  en  181 5  :'.  Several  new  books  are  then 
summarily  reviewed,  and  the  number  ends  as  usual  with  a 
"  Chronique  de  l'Institut",  and  news  from  some  foreign 
Academies. 


"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Jnin.    3  fr. 

M.  Pinon  has  an  article  in  this  number  upon  the  results  of 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  which  serves  to  raise  interesting 
questions,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  offering  any  very  satisfactory 
solution.  We  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  forget  in  this  country 
that  by  allying  ourselves  with  Japan  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  playing  false  to  the  interests  of  Europe  against  Asia. 
This  charge  we  can  afford  to  treat  lightly  on  this  side  of  the 
globe,  but  it  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  Europeans 
when  they  find  themselves  in  Asia.  M.  Pinon  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  correspondent  of  the  "Temps  "  relating  his 
experiences  of  the  landing  in  Japan  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
from  Port  Arthur  and  its  disquieting  effect  upon  all  the 
Europeans  present,  even  those  hostile  to  Russia.  This  is  of 
course  only  one  side  of  the  question,  but  we  cannot  altogether 
ignore  it  and  it  will  become  more  insistent  if  the  approaching 
renewal  of  our  alliance  with  Japan  is  made  more  stringent  in 
its  terms  than  the  original  treaty.  ■  We  must  be  prepared  to 
look  the  question  in  the  face  from  every  aspect.  One  criticism 
M.  P'inon  makes  which  we  are  afraid  is  quite  true,  but  it  does 
not  apply  only  to  ourselves  and  indeed  he  does  not  so  apply 
it.  "The  nineteenth  century",  he  says,  "believed  that  it  had 
made  secure  the  definitive  rights  of  European  civilisation  in 
the  world.  In  reality  it  has  been  content  to  vulgarise  its  out- 
ward setting  and  appliances,  the  essence  itself  it  has  not  com- 
municated 


THE  JUNE  REVIEWS. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  describes 
Mr.  Balfour  as  a  political  Fabius  Maximus  and  makes  an 
elaborate  examination  of  the  Prime  Minister's  actions  and 
utterances  with  a  view  to  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  nobody  but  Mr.  Ward  has  remembered,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  for  ever  destroyed  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man by  his  Sheffield  speech  nearly  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Balfour's  policy,  in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  situation,  was, 
says  Mr.  Ward,  to  secure  delay  so  that  the  Unionist  party 
might  be  given  a  chance  of  recovering  from  the  shock  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  action.  Mr.  Ward  grows  eloquent  in  explaining 
the  adroitness  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  held  aloof  from 
-extreme  partisans,  and  declares  that  his  "  patient,  passionless 
pessimism  "  is  that  not  of  the  impracticable  sentimentalist  but 

(Continued  on  page  782.) 


ROCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO., 

15  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CENTENARY  YEAR,  1905. 


W  EALTH  —  SECURITY  —  STABILITY. 


Paid  in  Claims,  £12,300,000. 

Investment  Policies.  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

Personal  Accident.    Burglary.    Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance. 


GEORGE  S.  CRISFORD,  Actuary. 
Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 


THE  WESTMINSTER 
"inr  FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1826. 

Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 
London  Office       -       -     1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

LARGE    COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

Low  Premiums   under   the   Society's  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5%  or         on  the  Sum  Assured 


Established  1824. 

CLERICAL,  MEDICAL 
AND  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Assets  over  4  MILLIONS  Sterling. 
BONUS  DIVIDED,  1902,  £597,415. 

TO  SHARE  IN  NEXT  BONUS, 

Apply  now  or  before  June  30,  to 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  15  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE  S.W. 


London  &  Lancashire 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1862. 

Head  Offices :   LONDON — 66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Extracts  from  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report. 

New  Assurances,  1904    £695,848 

Net  Premium  Income   293,460 

Funds  Increased  during  the  Year  by    127,693 

Total  Funds    2,000,477 

NINETY  PER  CENT.  OF  PROFITS  TO  NEW  POLICYHOLDERS. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE.         ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  made  during  the  past  TEN  Years. 
Year  ended  Funds.  Increase. 

1894  £106,517  — 

1904  £650,965  £544,448 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 
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The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 

Head  Office  :  92  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 

Income    £1,200,000. 

TOTAL  SECURITY  FOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY  FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN',  General  Manager. 

EAGLE  INSURANCE  OOMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established  1807 


(Annuities) 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Citv — 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches— Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 

cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen- 
nium ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company's  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici- 
pating Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Apply  for  XXih  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 
Conditions. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 

London  Offices:  50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C 
Funds,  £3,514,000.      Income,  £378,000. 

IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  Interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Provide  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death. 

The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


Established  1S48. 

Annual  Income  -  -  £1,348,659. 
Assets  ....  £9,014,532. 
Payments  under  Policies  £20,474,666. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


PELICAN  and  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Life  Office.  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
TOTAL,   ASSETS  exceed  £5,100,000. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.O.  1720. 

FIRE.     LIFE.  SEA. 
Accidents.  Burglary. 

EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


The  Corporation 
will  act  as 

Executor  of  Wills. 
Trustee 
of  Wills  and  Settlements.. 

Apply  for  further  information  to  The  Secretary. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  B.C.. 
WEST-END  BRANCH:  29  PALL  HALL.  S.W. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  St.,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only,, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.   Damage  by- 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


0#U  ' 


FUNDS 

£17,350,000i 

The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 


Head  Office:  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London:  28  CORNHILL,  E.C;  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


hp  *n  npcirrc  /  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD  OFFICES  1 28  LombaPd  street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  exceed 


£3,986,000 
£12,500,000 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK, 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 


UNION  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

Instituted  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a.  d.  1714. 

FIRE.      LIFE.  ANNUITIES. 

ACCIDENT.         FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  BURGLARY. 

Total  Assets   £4,393,943 

Annual  Revenue   £1,177,773 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the. 
Head  Office,  _ 

81  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

and  at  the  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  of  the  Society. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
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of  the  highly  practical  statesman  who  tenderly  reminds 
dreamers  that  they  are  in  a  hard  world  of  fact.  "  His  policy 
will  live  for  posterity  as  a  classical  instance  of  a  statesman  who 
kept  his  head  when  hardly  anyone  else  did  so,  who  believed  in 
himself  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  and  invectives  of  assailants  from 
both  sides  and  who  gradually  restored  confidence  and  won  back 
the  faith  of  his  party."  In  the  "Independent  Review"  Mr. 
J.  A.  Spender  holds  Mr.  Balfour  up  as  a  sinner  against  the 
Constitution.  The  Prime  Ministers  claim  of  a  right  to  cling  to 
office  in  the  teeth  of  the  assumption  even  among  Unionists  that 
a  general  election  would  result  in  the  success  of  the  Opposition 
is  "disallowed  by  all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  Constitution  ".  Particularly  important  is  it  from 
Mr.  Spender's  point  of  view,  "  to  combat  Mr.  Balfour's  theory 
that  a  parliamentary  challenge,  involving  the  defeat  of  the 
Government,  can  be  waived  by  the  plea  that  the  matter  in 
question  is  not  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation  in  the  existing 
Parliament  ".  Mr.  Balfour  "  wholly  absorbed  in  the  petty 
politics  of  escaping  defeat "  has  been  selfishly  indifferent  to  the 
annoyance  and  expense  caused  to  certain  people  by  the 
incessant  false  alarms  and  smothered  crises  of  the  last  two 
years.  Mr.  Spender  finds  a  clear  case  of  constitutional  offence 
against  the  Government  but  frankly  admits  that  he  does  not 
know  where  the  remedy  lies.  That  "  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  great 
respect  for  parliamentary  institutions  "  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
assures  us  in  the  "Contemporary",  but  then  Mr.  Courtney 
proceeds  to  show  that  parliaments  as  at  present  constituted 
cannot  possibly  represent  the  community.  Unlike  Mr. 
Spender,  Mr.  Courtney  has  a  remedy.  He  would  regenerate 
parliaments  by  the  immediate  inauguration  of  proportional 
representation. 

In  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  "  Conservative  "  takes  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  political  situation  and  concludes  that 
efficiency  in  various  departments  of  affairs  may  yet  save  the 
Unionist  party  from  defeat  at  the  polls.  "  With  renewed 
efficiency  in  the  Government,  and  loyalty  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
difficulties  will  lessen  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  Liberals  have  very  little 
political  capital  to  bless  themselves  with."  One  direction  in 
which  more  efficiency  is  required  if  we  may  believe  the  monthly 
critics  is  the  Admiralty.  "  Blackwood  "  returns  to  its  charge 
that  the  recent  changes  in  regard  to  the  navy  have  been  hastily 
carried  out,  that  ships  which  might  have  proved  of  immense 
service  have  been  sold  for  a  song,  and  that  neither  the  con- 
ditions of  war  nor  the  wide  and  complex  interests  involved 
have  been  fully  considered.  In  the  "National"  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson  expresses  the  layman's  confident  view — he  specifically 
warns  the  public  against  taking  anything  for  granted  which 
comes  from  "a  distinguished  officer  or  admiral " — that  Lord 
Cawdor  has  a  great  opportunity.  He  urges  the  new  First  Lord 
to  make  good  the  leeway  in  battleship  construction  for  which 
Lord  Selborne  was  responsible.  Mr.  Wilson  shares  "  Black- 
wood's "  views  as  to  the  breaking  up  or  sale  of  ships  declared 
to  be  obsolete.  An  article  on  "  A  Century  of  Empire  "  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review "  by  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Fraser 
will  not  lessen  the  public  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  Imperial  defence.  In  the  hundred  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Trafalgar  British  land  frontiers  have  been 
enormously  extended,  the  conditions  of  Imperial  defence  have 
been  revolutionised,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fraser  declares  that  we 
should  have  to  treble  our  fleets  and  face  yearly  naval  budgets  of 
120  millions  to  secure  the  naval  supremacy  we  enjoyed  after  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets.  He  would  diminish 
the  heavy  burden  of  Imperial  defence  to  the  taxpayer  at  home 
by  an  arrangement  with  British  colonies  and  dependencies. 
That  the  colonies  will  ever  agree  to  contribute  any  adequate 
sum  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Imperial  navy  another  writer  in  the 
"  Fortnightly",  Mr.  W.  P.  Groser,  does  not  believe,  any  more 
than  he  believes  that  Great  Britain  will  ever  agree  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's fiscal  scheme.  He  proposes  however  an  ingenious 
compromise.  He  suggests  that  the  colonies  should  grant 
Great  Britain  preference  in  discharge  of  their  moral  obligation 
to  contribute  to  Imperial  defence.  In  the  "  National  Review" 
Professor  W.  A.  S.  Hewins'  lecture  before  the  Compatriots 
Club  on  the  influence  of  the  new  German  commercial  treaties 
on  British  industries  is  reproduced,  and  in  the  "  Monthly " 
Mr.  W.  R.  Malcolm  writing  on  idealism  in  Protection  says 
that  there  are  many  Protectionists  w  ho  are  so  through  no  selfish 
motive  but  for  love  of  country,  desire  of  efficiency,  and  dislike  of 
cosmopolitanism.  He  finds  that  British  hearts  are  not  big 
enough  to  love  all  men  equally  and  that  "  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  Frenchman  shall  lie  down  with  the  German 
and  a  Little  Englander  shall  lead  them  ". 

The  "Fortnightly"  devotes  its  first  article  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  of  whom  Mr.  L.  Higgin  gives  a  very  pleasing  picture 
and  tells  some  good  stories.  When  the  young  King  was 
spoken  to  on  the  advisability  of  his  making  an  early  marriage 
he  said  :  "Of  one  thing  you  may  be  quite  certain,  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  a  photograph  '.  I  must  see  my  future  wife  and 
choose  her  myself."  In  a  very  able  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  on  the  question  of  teaching  public  schoolmasters  to 
teach,  the  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton  says  it  is  little  short  of  gross 
unreasonableness  for  anyone  who  knows  the  difficulties-of 
class  teaching  to  deride  the  attempt  the  Government  is  now 


'  making  to  give  men  a  better  initial  equipment  for  their  task.  In- 
cidentally he  refers  to  the  change  which  has  overtaken  school 

I  life.  The  "  strange  and  wonderful  scenes,  records  of  unheard-of 
barbarism  and  rough  Teutonic  vitality ",  have  given  place  in 

i  the  twentieth-century  boy  to  decorum,  and  "  whereas  formerly 

I  the  most  pressing  problem  was  to  safeguard  himself  against 
tumult  and  effrontery,  the  schoolmaster  of  to-day  has  to  think 
less  of  this  than  of  apathy  and  peaceful  inattention".  The 
Queen  of  Roumania  in  the  "  National  Review "  writes  a 
thoughtful  essay  on  the  vocation  of  woman,  reads  husbands 
and  wives  admirably  sentimental  little  lectures  and  generally 
makes  a  plea  for  the  simpler  life  in  domestic  relationships. 

Two  articles,  one  in  the  "  National "  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  the 
other  in  the  "'Independent "  by  Canon  Barnett  plead  the  cause 
of  the  children.  Sir  John  Gorst  vigorously  and  sympatheti- 
cally champions  the  rights  of  helpless  infants,  whether  they  are 
babes,  children  at  school,  or  employes.  He  does  not  expect 
reform  in  the  protection  of  older  children,  till  the  conscience  of 
society  is  awakened  to  the  injustice  perpetrated  on  the  younger 
and  most  helpless.  Canon  Barnett  confines  himself  to  the 
question  of  the  public  feeding  of  children,  his  aim  being  to  secure 
nourishment  for  the  hungry  without  pauperising  the  parents  or 
encouraging  the  thriftless  to  neglect  their  duties.  He  says  the 
recent  Local  Government  Order  opens  up  the  dilemma  that 
"the  poorest  London  ratepayers  will  have  to  bear' the  heaviest 
charges  ;  if  the  Order  is  amended,  and  the  charge  placed  on 
some  common  fund,  local  extravagance  will  be  encouraged  ". 

"  Blackwood  ",  not  content  with  exposing  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Admiralty,  has  a  characteristically  caustic  article  on  the 
army,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  British  generals  in  the  Boer 
war.  The  writer  cannot  understand  why  a  general  should 
accept  defeat  because  a  small  portion  of  his  army  has  failed. 
He  says  of  Spion  Kop  : — "A  Japanese  general  would  willingly 
suffer  a  dozen  Spion  Kops,  provided  some  other  portion  of  his 
army,  by  virtue  of  their  comrades'  ill  success,  had  achieved 
success  elsewhere.  If  Oyama  had  been  sitting  on  Spearman's 
Hill  and  Oku  were  representing  Warren  at  the  foot  of  Taba 
Myama,  should  we  have  had  Kitchener's,  Hart's,  and  Hild- 
yard's  brigades  '  kicking  their  heels  '  in  front  of  a  skeleton  line 
of  farmer  marksmen  ?  Should  we  have  had  Lyttelton  ordered 
back  from  the  Twin  Peaks  at  the  most  critical  point  of  the 
fight  on  the  whim  of  a  superior  ? " 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  784. 
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EARL  DE  LA  WARR'S  PLEASANT  EXPERIENCE. 

"  Bexhill-on-Sea,  27  May,  1905. 

"  Dear  Sirs, — 

"  I  have  already  told  you  of  my  long  runs 
through  France  on  my  18  h.p.  Daimler,  some 
of  which  were  over  330  miles  in  the  day,  but  I 
have  not  until  this  week  had  a  long  non-stop 
run  in  England. 

"  I  k-ft  Bexhill  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2. 15 
and  arrived  at  Milfotd-on-Sea,  Hants,  at  6.50 
without  a  stop  of  any  kind.  I  make  the  dis- 
tance about  120  miles. 

•  "I  returned  yesterday,  leaving  at  2.55  p.m., 
and  arriving  here  at  7. 10  without  a  stop.  The 
car  was  out  every  day  this  week,  and  nothing 
has  been  touched.  » 

"  I  have  now  done  over  15,000  miles  on  the 
car  since  last  October. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  DE  LA  WARR." 
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GREENING'S  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

A  FINE  ROMANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  "THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL." 
.\'mt'  Ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  BooksJiops. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS. 

By  the  BARONESS  ORCZY  (Author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "). 

Atlunerum.— "  Can  be  unhesitatingly  commended  ..  The  interest  is  main- 
tained from  first  to  last  The  plot  is  cleverly  worked  out." 

Black  and  White.—"  has  a  bright  and  sparkling  style,  and  a  talent  for 

keeping  the  reader's  attention  at  concert  pitch.  Told  with  real  art  Impos- 
sible to  lay  down  the  book." 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS. 

3s.  6d. 

Morning  Advertiser. — "  Every  page  of  the  story  rivets  attention." 

Spectator. — "Jost  the  book  to  beguile  a  tedious  railway  journey  .The 

incidents  are  thrilling  as  well  as  ingeniously  contrived." 

Christian  World. — "One  of  the  raciest  stories  to  hand  lately.' 

Horning  Leader. —  "  Cleverly  constructed  and  vigorously  kept  in  motion." 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS. 

A  Romance  by  the   BARONESS    ORCZY  (Author  of   "The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,"  &c).    Second  Edition.    3s.  fd. 


The  SIXTH  EDITION  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  is  Now  Ready 
at  all  Libraries,  Bookshops,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

A  Dramatic  Romance  by  the  Baroness  ORCZY.  6s. 
Truth  says  : — "  The  interest  is  kept  up  quite  naturally  at  an  intense  pitch.  I 
can  recommend  you  to  read  it.    Especially  thrilling  is  the  scene  in  the  little 
French  inn  at  the  close." 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

SIXTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Church  Times  says  : — "  An'excellent  novel.  There  is  a  real  ingenuity  in  the 
plot  and  human  interest  in  the  characters.  It  is  an  artistic  piece  of  work, 
thoroughly  readable  and  commendable." 

Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "  It  is  something  distinctly  out  of  the  common,  well 
conceived,  vividly  told,  and  stirring  from  start  to  finish." 


Ask  at  your  Library  for 
MAX  BARING'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

A  DOCTOR  IN  CORDUROY. 

Ey  MAX  BARING,  Author  of  "The  Canon's  Butterfly." 

A  DOCTOR  IN  CORDUROY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


A  MARRIAGE  IN  BURMAH. 

A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  M.  CHAN  TOON,  Author  of  "  Under  Eastern  Skies," 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  PUPPETS'  DALLYING. 

ByXOUIS  MARLOW..  6s. 


A  DREAMER'S  HARVEST. 

By  MOUNT  HOUMAS.  6s. 


MARIGOLD. 

By  the  Author  of  "Jewel  Sowers."  6s. 


MADAME  BOVARY. 

Flaubert's  great  Novel  done  into  English  by  HENRY  BLANCHAMP. 
Vol.  5  of  the  Lotus  Library.    Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  cloth,  2s.  leather. 


INDICTMENTS. 

By  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 

INDICTMENTS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST. 

OSCAR  WILDE. 

The  Story  of  an  Unhappy  Friendship. 

I!y  ROBERT  H.  SHERARD. 
With  several  Portraits  of  the  late  Oscar  Wilde.    Uniform  in  style  and  si^e 
with  "  De  Profundis."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 


THREE  FOR  A  PENNY; 

OR,   HINTS  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

By  SEVERAL  WITTY  PERSONS. 

A  companion  to  "  Change  for  a  Halfpenny."    Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 


Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

•London  :  GREENING  &  CO.,  18  &  so  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

History   of  Ancient   Pottery  (H.    B.  Walters.    2  vols.)  Murray. 

£s  3s.  net.  r:' 

Impressions  of  Ukiyo-Ye :  The  School  of  Japanese  Colour-Frint 
Artists  (Dora  Ramsden).  San  Francisco  :  Paul  Elder  and  Co. 
Si. 50  net. 

Mr.  Whistler's  Lithographs :  The  Catalogue  (Compiled  by  Thomas  R. 
Way.    Second  edition).    Bell.    lew.  6d.  net. 

BlOGRATHY 

Recollections  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson   in  the   Pacific  (Arthur 

Johnstone).    Charto  and  Windus.    6  s.  net. 
G.  F.  Watts  :    Reminiscences  (Mrs.  Russell  Barrington).  Allen. 

2ls.  net.  .....  MJ^tl  lulls 

Fiction 

Children  of  the  Tempest :  a  Tale  of  the  Outer  Isles  (Neil  Munro). 

Blackwogd.    3s.  6d. 
The  Temptation  of  Philip  Carr  (May  Wynne).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 
The  Unwritten  Law  (Arthur  Henry).    Nutt.  6s. 
For  the  White  Christ :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Charlemagne  (Robert 

Ames  Bennet).  Putnams. 
Lagden's  Luck  (Tom  Gallon).    Arrowsmith.    3^.  6d. 
Cloclo   (Gyp.     Translated   by   Nora   M.  Statham).     Chatto  and 

Windus.    3^.  6d. 
Poverty  Bay  (Harry  Furniss).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
The  Day's  Journey  (Netta  Syrett).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6^. 
Castle  Omeragh  (Frank  Frankfort  Moore).    Constable.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Isidro  (Mary  Austin).    Constable.  6.?. 
The  Outlet  (Andy  Adams).    Constable.  6^. 

History 

Mary  Sophia,  Queen  of  Naples  (Clara  Tschudi.  Translated  from  the 
Norwegian  by  Ethel  Harriet  Hearn).    Sonnenschein.    7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Scotland  (John  Hill  Burton.  Vol.  II.).  Blackwood. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

John  Knox,  the  Hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  (Henry  Cowan). 
Putnams.  6s. 

Records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester  (Edited  by  Mary  Bateson. 

Vol.  III.).    Cambridge  ;  At  the  University  Press.    2$s.  net. 
A  Brief  Survey  of  British  History  (C.  E.  Snowden).  Methuen. 

4s.  6d. 

Law. 

Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England 
(A.  V.  Dicey).    Macmillan.    lev.  6d.  net. 

Reprints 

Contarini  Fleming  (The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield).    Lane,    is,  6d.  net. 

Essays  of  Travel  (R.  L.  Stevenson).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France  during  the  years  1787,  1788,  1789 
(Edited  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards),  2s.  net  ;  The  Works  of  Horace 
(Latin  Text  with  Conington's  Translation),  leather.  Bell.  5x.net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 
The   Citizen  :    A  Study  of  the  Individual  and   the  Government 

(Nathaniel  S.  Shaler).    Constable.   '5-f.  net. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Man  (Robert  Afton  Holland).  Putnams. 
The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  (W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois).  Constable. 

55.  net. 

The  Better  Way  (Charles  Wagner.  Translated  from  the  French  by, 
Mary  Louise  Hendee).    Isbister.    3s.  6d. 

Sport 

The  Complete  Golfer  (Harry  Vardon).    Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Diversions  Day  by  Day  (E.  F.  Benson  and  Eustace  H.  Miles). 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  4i. 

Travel 

Beautiful  Wales  (Painted  by  Robert  Fowler.    Described  by  Edward 

Thomas).    Black.    20s.  net. 
Italian  Backgrounds  (Edith  Wharton).    Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 
A  Book  of  South  Wales  (S.  Baring-Gould).    Methuen.  6s. 
From  Tokyo  to  Tiflis  (F.  A.  McKenzie).     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

js.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

American  Thoroughbred,  The  (Charles  E.  Trevathan).  Macmillan. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Bacon  v.  Shakspere  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Reed).  Boston: 

Coburn  Publishing  Co.  6s. 
Heretics  (Gilbert  K.  Chesterton).    Lane.    5^.  net. 
House  of  Letters,  A  (Edited  by  Ernest  Betham).    Jarrold.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Modern  Carriages  (Sir  Walter  Gilbey  Bart.).    Vinton.  2s. 
Municipal  Parks,  Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  of  London  (Lieut. -Colonel 

J.  J.  Sexby).    Stock.    10s.  6d. 
Richard  Wagner  as  Poet  (Wolfgang  Golther.    Translated  by  Jessie 

Haynes) ;  Maxim  Gorki  (Hans  Ostwald.  Translated  by  Frances  A. 

Welby).    Heinemann.    is.  6d.  net  each. 
Russia  under  the  Great  Shadow  (Luigi  Villari).    Ur\win.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June  :  The  Open  Court,  ioc.  ; 
Ruthenische  Revue ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  net  ;  The  Art 
Journal,  U.  6d.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d.  ;  The  Herald  of  the  Cross, 
2d.  ;  Baily's  Magazine  of  Sports  and  Pastimes,  is.  ;  The  Book 
Monthly,  6d.  ;  The  Liberal  Churchman,  is.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
3111.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  4</.  ;  Mercure~de'  France,"  2/K*25  ; 
Journal  of  the  Royal  •  Colonial  Institute,  6d.  ;  Osterreichiscbe 
Rundschau;  -  Modern  Language  •„  Teaching, .  6d.  ;  The  United 
Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


BRITISH  BRAINS  &  BRITISH  LABOUR 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

EDITED  BY 

CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


In  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  will  be  found  every  word 
that  has  a  recognised  place  in  the  English  Language,  together  with  a 
full  and  lucid  definition.  Send  8  s.  with  your  order,  and  the  four 
volumes  will  be  delivered  immediately,  all  carriage  paid,  the  balance 
to  be  remitted  in  Nine  Monthly  payments  of  8s.,  this  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  Work.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the 
volumes  within  three  days,  carriage  forward,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


BE  SURE  YOU  NOTE  CAREFULLY  THE 
EXTREMELY  EASY  AND  SIMPLE  PLAN  OF 
PROCURING  THIS  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


SEND  US  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  WHICH  WE 
SHALL  IMMEDIATELY  FORWARD  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES, 
CARRIAGE  PAID,  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  PURCHASE 
PRICE  TO  BE  REMITTED  IN  NINE  MONTHLY  PAY- 
::  ::    MENTS   OF   EIGHT  SHILLINGS.   ::    ::    ::  :: 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  an  absolutely  BRITISH 
PRODUCTION.  It  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases.  It  is  replete  with  terms  belonging  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Very  rich  in  Words,  Idioms,  and  Phrases  from  Modern 
Writers.  An  Encyclopaedia  and  a  Dictionary  in  one.  A 
Literary  Dictionary.  Contains  a  vast  number  of  Illustrations 
and  Quotations.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  an  Etymolog' 
ical  DICTIONARY.    A  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  &c,  &c. 

MODERATE  IN  PRICE.    NO  BULKY  VOLUMES.    ORDER  TO-DAY. 


THE  IMPERIAL 

STANDS  FOR  ALL  THAT 
IS  BEST 
IN  DICTIONARIES. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


FOUR  VOLUMES 
HANDSOMELY   BOUND  IN 
LEATHER  BACK,  MARBLE 
EDGES. 

SIZE  OF  EACH  VOLUME, 

1H  Inches  by  7|  inches. 

BRITISH  &  UP-TO-DATE. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


Times. — "We  should  not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  the  new  Imperial." 

Academy.—'1  Members  of  the  literary  profession 
cannot  over-estimate  the  obligation  they  owe  to  the 
editor." 

Spectator. — "  It  is  the  best  English  Lexicon  of  the 
time." 

Saturday  Review.—"  It  is  copious,  it  is  trustworthy, 
it  is  beauli'ully  illustrated,  and  admirably  printed  on 
good  paper. " 

Daily  Telegraph  — " "The  value  of  the  work  is  so 
well  known  that  this  ne*  edition  is  sure  to  be  widely 
welcomed." 


ORDER  FORM. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C 

Please  supply  me  with  one  copy  of  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 
on  account  of  which  I  send  you  an  initial  payment  of  8s.,  and  agree  to 
remit,  to  whomsoever  you  may  depute,  8s.  per  month  for  nine  months, 
thus  making  total  cost  of  Work. 


Name 


THOUSANDS  OF  ENGRAVIKCS. 


Address 
Date  
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


EDUCATION. 


LOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBRARY  OK  THE 
I.ATE  LIEUT.-COLONEL  E.  A.  SHULDAM.  THAT  OF  THE  LATE 
FRANCIS  POPHAM,  Eso.,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  15,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late 
LIEUT.-COLONEL  E.  A.  SHL'LDAM,  of  Coolkelme.  co.  Cork,  comprising  the 
Bibliographical  Works  of  Dibdin  ;  French  Illustrated  Books  :  Historical  Litera- 
ture ;  the  Writings  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  other  Contemporary  Authors  :  White  s 
Selborne,  First  Edition  :  Books  of  Prints  :  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Exhibition 
of  Bookbindings,  &c.  A  Portion  of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  F.  A.  INDERWICK, 
Esq.,  K.C.,  containing  Howell  and  Cobbett's  State  Trials  ;  Cockayne*s  Peerage  ; 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  a  Set :  Law  Books  :  Rogers's  History  of  Prices  ; 
the  English  Dialect  Dictionary  ;  Notes  and  Queries,  a  Set,  with  Indexes  ;  Froissart, 
Croniques  de  France,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1530,  &c.  The  LIBRARY  of  the  late 
FRANCIS  POPHAM,  Esq.,  including  Gould's  Humming  Birds,  5  vols.;  and 
other  Works  on  Natural  History,  Sporting  Book's,  Voyages,  Travels,  and  General 
Literature.  The  LIBRARY  of  the  late  MAJOR  HENRY  HALE,  containing 
La  Fontaine,  Contes  et  Nouvelles,  1762  ;  Westmacott's  English  Spy,  Hutchinson's 
Dorset,  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  Clutterbuck's  Hertfordshire,  and  other  Works 
on  Topography,  &c.  Other  Properties,  including  Books  of  Prints,  Architecture, 
Engravings,  Scott's  Novels,  First  Editions,  Early  Printed  Books,  Warner's  Orchid 
Album,  Selecf  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Bateman's  Odontoglossum,  and  other  Works 
on  Botany,  Tracts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  THIRD  PORTION  OF  THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
OF  JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  F.S.A..&C 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  19,  and  five  following  days,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  the  THIRD  PORTION  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  LIBRARY  of 
JOSEPX  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (Editor  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "),  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Works  by  the  best-known  English  and  French  Writers  on  Poetry, 
Literature,  and  the  Drama  of  the  16th,  17th,  iSth,  and  19th  centuries,  including 
Ancient  and  Rare  Editions  of  the  "  Conteurs  "  of  the  Periods,  a  large  number  of 
Dramatic  Pieces,  Biographies,  Anecdotes,  &c,  of  the  English  Stage  in  the  18th 
Century  ;  Reprints  and  Private  Limited  Issues  of  very  Rare  Works  ;  Series  of 
Scarce  Editions  of  Bacon,  Boccaccio,  Cervantes,  Chaucer,  Corneille,  Dorat,  Dryden, 
D'Urfey,  Froissart,  La  Fontaine,  Longus,  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  Marat,  Milton, 
Mjolicte,  Montaigne,  Wm.  Morris,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Rabelais,  Retif  de  las 
Bretonne,  Rousard,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Rousseau,  Scarron,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan, 
Spenser,  Suckling,  Symonds,  Tabourat,  Uzanne,  Voltaire,  Wither,  Works  on 
Bibliography,  a  Series  of  Elzevir  Editions,  Theatrical  Costaimes,  Qut  of  Print 
Periodicals,  a  large  number  of  Plays  by  various  Writers.  Publications  of  the 
Kelmscott  and  other  Presses.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.         Catalogues  may  be  had. 

RARE   A  NO   VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  Auction, 
at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  at, 
and  two  following  days,  at  1  o'clock,  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 
including  an  interesting  copy  of  Anne  Killigrew's  Poems,  1686,  with  the  Rare 
Portrait ;  White's  Selborne,  first  edition  ;  a  fine  copy  of  the  Original  Edition  of 
Ackermann's  Microcosm,  3  vols.,  and  Cambridge  University,  2  vols.  ;  Valuable 
Sporting  Books  and  Prints,  and  Books  with  coloured  plates,  many  sumptuously 
bound  ;  Modern  Fine  Art  and  Illustrated  Books  ;  Handsome  Library  Editions  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Whyte-Melville,  J.  H.  Jesse,  Lady  Jackson,  Carlyle 
and  others,  in  fine  calf  or  morocco  bindings ;  Burton's  Arabian  Nights,  with 
Letchford's  illustrations,  12  vols.  ;  Brinkley's  History  of  Japan,  12  vols.  ;  Jtile's 
Cathay,  2  vols.-,  Halduyt  Society,  and  other  Scarce  Standard  Books  ;  an  extensive 
Library  of  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Books,  including  a  copy  of  the  Editio 
Princeps  of  Gilbert  on  the  Magnet,  1600  ;  also  a  selection  of  Rare  Books  in  Early 
English  Literature  from  an  Old  Country  Library. 

To  be  viewed  and  catalogues  had. 


MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  BEG  TO 
ANNOUNCE  that  they  will  hold  several  Sales  of  Rare  and  Valuable 
Books  during  the  next  few  weeks,  prior  to  the  close  of  their  Season  about  the 
middle  of  July.  They  would  therefore  respectfully  advise  those  having  Libraries 
or  Collections  of  Books  to  dispose  of  to  communicate  as  to  the;Sale  of  the  same 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order  to  ensure  the  property  being  offered  this 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Teleplione  :  Central  1315. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  ord.rs  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CtAISHER'S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE. 

June  Supplement  Now  Ready. 

Comprising  all  most  Recent  Purchases  in 

PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCK. 

Books  in  NEW  condition,  at  REDUCED  Prices. 


WILLIAM  Q  LA  ISM  K  R,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 
265  HIQH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


&  CO., 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress,, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very-  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others.  ' 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 
tion  on  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June,  1905.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Schoolhouse,  Tonbridge. 

PARIS  :  19  Rue  des  Fosses-St-Jacques. 

LE  DOCTEUR  et  MADAME  ROUSSEAU 

Peuvent  recevoir  quelques  pensionnaires  cm  families.  Quartier  du. 
Luxembourg.  Installation  tres  confortable.  References,  Dr.  P. 
Chapman,  Hereford. 


COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


EDUCATION  ACTS,  1S70  TO  1903. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  two  appoint* 
ments  of  Assistant  Inspectors  under  the  Chief  Inspector  (Education).  Tney  will 
be  required  to  assist  the  Council's  District  Inspectors  in  the  inspection  of  public 
elementary  day  schools  and  evening  schools,  and,  if  required,  any  other  educa- 
tional institutions  within  the  areas  allotted  to  chem. 

The  salary  in  each  case  is  ^250  a  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  .£15  to  a. 
maximum  salary  of  £400  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  and 
will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  will  in 
other  respects  be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  the  Council's  service, 
particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  the  form  of  application. 

In  connection  with  these  appointments  there  is  no  restriction  with  regard  to  sex. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Cleric 
of  the  London  County  Council  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at 
the  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.  The  applications  must  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1905,  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  at  the  Education  Offices  as  above,  and  accompanied  by- 
copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
appointment. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
7th  June,  1905. 


JUST 

PUBLISHED. 

A 

NEW 
IDEA. 

SEND  FOR 
PROSPECTUS 
PRESS,  AND 
PUBLIC 
OPINIONS, 
POST  FREE. 

AN 

ENTIRELY 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL 
WORK. 


A  NEW  WORK  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


THE 

WORLD  of  TO-DAY 

A  Survey  op  the  Lands  and 
Peoples  of  the  Globe  as  Seen  in 
Travel  and  Commerce. 

By  A.  Ft.  HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 

This  great  work,  dealing  with  the 
Peoples  and  States  of  every  Country  in 
the  World,  will  be  published  quarterly 
in  six  volumes.  In  this  way  the  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  not  felt  by  the  pur- 
chaser, as  the  payments  are  spread  over 
several  months.  "  The  World  of  To- 
Day  "  is  a  new  work  which,  within 
comparatively  narrow  compass,  gives 
the  essence  of  a  multitude  of  books  of 
travel  and  official  reports,  and  in  fact 
represents  a  Comprehensiz'e  Survey 
0/  all  tlie  Countries  of  the  World. 
THOUSANDS  OF  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS from  scenes  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED 
PLATES  IN  EACH  VOLUME.  A 
DESCRIPTION  of  THE  WORLI>, 
A  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE, 
AN  ATLAS,  and  GAZETTEER. 


PUBLISHED  IN  6  VOLS.     Vol.  1 

(Size  11  in.  by  7i  in.)  Ready. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

35  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

An 

Atlas, 

Geography, 

History, 

Commercial 

Survey, 

And 

Gazetteer. 

Handsomely 
Bound. 

Send 
For 

Particulars 
To=day. 

Prospectus 

Post 

Free 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Among  this  week's  features  are  : 
NEW    LITERARY  COMPETITION. 
THE   LORD  MAYOR  OF  LIVERPOOL- 
A   QUEEN    TO  WOMEN. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C 


io  June,  190^ 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


LATER  PEEPS  AT 
PARLIAMENT. 

By   M.  W.  LUCY 

("Toby,  M.P.,"of  Punch),  with  over  300  illustrations  by 
"  F.  C.  G."  (F.  Carruthers  Gould).   Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.—"  The  pages  of  the  book  fairly  bristle  with 
fun." 

Athcnaum. — "We  welcome  Mr.  Lucy's  most  entertaining  volume,  which 
also  yields  some  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  caricature*  of  '  K.C.G.' " 

Daily  E.xprcss. —  "Mr.  Lucy  gossips  with  pleasant  reminiscence  and  in- 
teresting observation  of  the  men  and  events  in  Parliament  in  the  Sessions 

of  1896-1902  Mr.  Lucy's  amusing  chat  is  illustrated  by  many  inimitable 

drawings  by  Mr.  Carruthers  Gould,  and  the  whole  book  is  admirably  enter- 
taining." 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  He  (Mr.  Lucy)  has  become  a  depository  of  Parlia- 
mentary stories  gathered  from  men  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  and  he  lelr* 
them  in  a  manner  which  furnishes  us  with  very  pleasant  reading." 

British  Weekly.  —  "  There  is  no  describerj"  Parliament  nearly  equal  to 
Mr.  Lucy  at  his  best   Mr.  Lucy  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  that  underlie  every  Parliamentary  situation." 

Scotsman.—"  Mr.  Lucy  does  not  confine  himself  to  what  passes  within  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  or  to  the  period  coTered  by  his  book.  He  utilises 
good  material  wherever  he  finds  it." 


NOVELS  BY  THE 
Late  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

THE  SOWERS.       IN   KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

SIXPENCE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  popularity  of  Henry  Seton  Merriman  did  not  die  with  him. 
His  great  stories,  THE  SOWERS  and  IN  KEDAR'S  ThNTS,  have  emerged  tri- 
umphantly from  the  test  of  the  sixpenny  reprint,  in  which  form  they  seem  destined 
to  establish  a  record  for  sales.  Messrs.  Xewnes,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  are  about  to  issue  the  whole  of  Merriman's  novels  in  their  Sixpenny 
Series,  and  have  commissioned  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  to  illus- 
trate all  the  stories.  THE  VELVET  GLOVE  is  almost  ready,  and  the  other 
novels  will  follow  at  about  monthly  intervals. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

By  C.  E.  OSBORNE.  SIXPENCE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  DOLLING  met  with  so  much  success  in  the  12s.  6d. 
form  that  Messrs.  Newnes  have  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  out  a  cheaper  edition 
by  arrangement  with  the  original  publishers. 

jMr.  Dolling  was,  above  all,  beloved  by  the  poorer  classes,  amongst  whom  his 
work  principally  lay. 

The  edition  of  his  Life  now  produced  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
others  who  were  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  threw  into  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  those  who  had  been  indifferent  to  any  form  of  Christianity  until  they  came 
into  contact  with  him. 


IMPERIAL  JAPAN: 

the  Country  and   its  People. 

By   GEORGE   WILLIAM  KNOX. 

With  22  full-page  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  Deserves  attention  as  a  well-informed  and  serious 
'essay.  A  sane  and  balanced  estimate,  enlivened  by  agreeable  reminiscences." 

AthciMPum. — "A  more  critically  honest  and  informed  delineation  of  that 
miost  interesting  folk  has  not  come  under  our  notice." 

China  Telegraph. — "Alike  correct  and  sensible." 


NEWNES'S  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES 

A  Series  of  Popular  Manuals  on  Scientific  Subjects,  written  by  Specialists, 
and  profusely  illustrated.    Size  6  in.  by  4  in.,  cloth,  Is.  each. 


THE  STARS. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 
THE  PLANTS. 

THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 
THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 
ELECTRICITY. 

EXTINCT  CIVILISATIONS  OF  THE 
EAST. 

THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
THE  WEATHER. 
THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
GERM  LIFE:  BACTERIA. 
THE  POTTER. 
THE  BRITISH  COINAGE. 
LIFE  IN  THE  SEAS. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
RELIGIONS. 
THE  COTTON  PLANT. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY. 
THE  MIND. 
THE  BRITISH  RACES. 
ECLIPSES. 

ICE  IN  THE  PRESENT  AND  PAST. 
THE  WANDERIf.  GS  OF  ATOMS. 

Speaker:   "Full  of 


LIFE'S  MECHANISM. 
1  HE  ALPHABET. 
BIRD  LIFE. 

THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 
ART  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 
BOOKS. 

KING  ALFRED. 
FISH  LIFE. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
EUCLID. 
MUSIC. 

ANIMAL  LIFE. 
LOST  ENGLAND. 
THE  EMPIRE. 
ALCHEMY. 
THE  ARMY. 
RAPID  TRANSIT. 
THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 
EPTINCT  CIVILISATIONS  OF  THE 

WEST, 
ALPINE  CLIMBIVG. 
A  GRAIN  OF  WHEAT. 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
BRITISH  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 
REPTILE  LIFE.  [Shortly. 

lear  and  valuable  information,  yet  never  uninteresting 


through  over-compression. 

Spectator:  "  A  series  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  speak 
with  praise.'' 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED, 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  got  up,  of '  London  and  Knvironi.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."  -  Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all 
11  A  brilliant  book.'  — Times. 


Daily  Graphic. 

"  Particularly  good."  -  Academy. 
-  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  1'ost. 

NORTH  WALES.   60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly, 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channnel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN'S. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Raihvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s.  List  post  free. 
— Darungton  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 


From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  Quarter  ending 
31st  March,  1905. 


TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources       ..       ..       ..       ..  49,938  '572  oz. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..       1 2*627  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.  Cos[_  Cost  per  ton 

muled. 

£     s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

To  Mining  Ex-penses. .       ..        ..       ..        ..    37,513  14    4  o  14  6*438 

Milling  Expenses    ..    13,562    6  11  03  5*134 

Cyaniding  Expenses     ..       ..       ..       ..    13,894  15    9  03  6*143 

General  Expenses         ..       ..       ..       ..      3,250    83  00  9*858 

Head  Office  Expenses   ..        967    51  00  2*934 

89,188  10    4  12  6*507 

Working  Profit    ..    ..  121,455  17   o  1  10  8'373 

;£2IO,644    7    4  £2  13  2'88o 

£    s.  d. 

To  Interest,  Exchange,  and  Commission  ..  711  o  7 
„   Net  Profit  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    120,744  16  5' 

£121,455  17  o 

Cr.  Value_  Value  per  ton 

muled. 

By  Gold  Account   .£210,644   74         £2  13  2*880 

.£210,644    74         £2  13  z'88o 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down         £121,455  17  o 

£121,455  17  o 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £596  18s.  iod. 
Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  is  payable  to  the  Government 
of  the  Transvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  13. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Interim  Dividend  of  25  per  Cent. 
(5s.  per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  of 
June,  1905. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  Books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  30th  June,  1905,  and  to  Holders  of  Coupon 
No.  13  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  1st  to  7th  July,  1905,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  August,  1905. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  13  either  at  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Company,  Johannesburg,  or  at  the  London  Office. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  will  be  payable  at 
any  time  on  or  after  the  4th  of  August,  1905. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office:  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
7th  June,  1905. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S    NEW   CHEAP  SERIES 


THE    MUSES'  LIBRARY. 

Under  the  Editorship  of  A.  H.  Bullen.  Pott  8vo.  blue  cloth,  full  gilt  back,  Is.  net,  cloth  ;  lambskin,  gilt,  2S.  net. 


KeatS  :   Introduction  by  Robert  Bridges.  Notes 

by  G.  Thorn  Dri'RV.    1  vols. 
Donne  :  Introduction  by  Prof.  George  Saintsbl-rv. 

Notes  by  E.  K.  Chambers.    2  vols. 
Coleridge  :  Edited  by  Richard  Gannett,  C.!'.. 
Harvell :  Poems,  1  vol.;  Satires,  1  vol.    Edited  by 

G.  A.  AlTKEN. 

Waller  :  Edited  by  G.  Thorn  Driry.    1  vols. 

Drummond.  of  Hawthornden  :  Edited  by  W.  C. 

Ward.    2  vols. 
Herrlck  :  Introduction  by  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Notes 

by  A.  Pollard.    2  vols. 

Gay  :  Edited  by  J.  Underhill.    2  vols. 


Vaughan  :  Introduction  by  Canon  Beeching.  Notes 

by  E.  K.  Chambers.    2  vols. 
Carew  :  Edited  by  A.  Vincent. 
Browne,  of  Tavistock  :  Edited  by  Gordon  Good- 
win.   2  vols. 
Rossetti:  Early  Italian  Poets. 

Procter,  Adelaide  A.  :  Legends  and  Lyrics,  to- 
gether with  a  Chaplet  of  Verses  (not  hitherto 
reprinted). 

Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  snd  Collins:  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Colonel  T.  Methlen 
Ward.  [Shortly. 

Patmore.  Coventry  :  The  Angel  in  the.  House  and 
The  Victories  of  Love.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Alice  Mf.vnell.  [Shortly. 


POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Representative  Poems,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices  by  J.  A.  Symonds.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  Austin  Dobson,  R.  Garnett,  R.  Le  Galllenne,  Buxton  Forman,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Mackenzie  Bell.  A.  Symons,  A.  H.  Bullen.  &c.  . 

Edited  by  A.  H.  MILES.     12  vols.,  Pott  3vo.,  red  cloth,  full  gilt  back,  is.  6d.  net  ;  red  lambskin  gilt,  gilt  tops, 

silk  register,  2s.  6d.  net. 

4.  Tennyson   to  ClOUgh  (incl.  Chas.  Tennyson, 


Crabbe  to  Coleridge  (including  Blake,  Rogers 
Bloomfield,  Hogg,  Wordsworth,  Scott).  576  pp. 


Turner,  Alfred  Tennyson,  John  Sterling,  R.  C. 
Trench,  Lord  Houghton,  Robert  Browning, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  P.  J.  Bailey,  John  Ruskin, 
A.  H.  Clough,  and  others).  688  pp. 
Kingsley  to  Thomson  find.  M,  Arnold,  Patmore, 
G.  Macdonald,  G.  Meredith,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Sir 
E.  Arnold,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  &c).    Over  600  pp. 

[  This  day. 

6.  William  Morris  to  Buchanan  (incl.  Roden 
Noel,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Watts-Dunton,  Swin- 
burne, Austin  Dobson,  J.  A.  Symonds,  &c). 
Over  600  pp.  [Slwrtly. 
The  other  Six  Volumes  to  follow  at  short  inter-sals. 

LIBRARY  OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 

Large  8vo.  buckram,  gilt,  red  morocco  label,  each  5s. 


2.  Southey  to  Shelley  (incl.  Tannahill,  Landor, 

Lamb,  Campbell,  Moore,  Elliott,  Knowles,  Ten- 
nant,  Hunt,  Peacock,  Proctor,  Byron,  De  Vere 
&c).    612  pp. 

3.  KeatS  to  Lj'ttOn  (incl.  Clare,  Talfourd,  Carlyle, 

H.  Coleridge,  Darley,  Motherwell,  Hood,  Thorn, 
Macaulay,  Taylor,  Wells,  Barnes,  Praed,  Home, 
Beddoes,  Whitehead,  Hawker,  &c).    656  pp. 


Ranke's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger 

many.  Edited,  with  Additional  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.  A.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and 
Copious  Index.    816  pp. 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  Edited,  with 

all  the  Author's  Notes  and  Additional  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  John  M.  Robertson,  and 
Copious  Index.    968  pp. 

Carlyle's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

With  32  Fine  Portraits  and  Plates.    808  pp. 

LIBRARY  OF  EARLY 

Edited  by  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.A.  With  Introductions,  &c 
Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Bunele,  Esquire. 

By  Thomas  Amory  ("  The  English   Rabelais  "). 
474  pp. 

Adventures  of  Don  Sylvio  de  Rosalva.  By 

C.  M.  Wieland.    480  pp. 

The  Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

Complete  Text  translated  by  Arthur  Machen. 
410  pp. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Complete  Text  trans- 
lated by  J.  M.  Rigg,  M.A.  With  J.  Addington 
Symond's  "  Essay  on  Boccaccio."    800  pp. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  MINIATURE 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Choicely-printed  Bijou  Reference  Books  on  Vellum 
Paper  for  the  pocket,   desk,   or   armchair.  32mo. 

Padded  imitation  morocco,  each  Is.  net. 
Who  Wrote  That  ?  :  a  Dictionary  of  Familiar 

Quotations  with  their  Sources.     By  W.  S.  W. 

Anson. 

Who  Said  That  ?  :  a  Dictionary  of  Famous  Sayings, 

traced  to  their  Sources.    By  E.  Latham. 
Who  Was  He  ?  :  a  Dictionary  of  Biography.  Ey 

E.  Latham. 

Christian  Names,  Male  and  Female.  By  H. 

Swan. 

Dictionary  of  Abbreviations,  Contractions, 
and  Abbrevlatlve  Signs.    By  E.  Latham. 

Dictionary  of  Economic  Terms.  By  Prof.  Frank 
Bower,  M.A. 

Mottoes  and  Badges,  British  and  Foreign, 
with  Translations.   By  W.  S.  W.  Anson. 

My  Market  Tables  :  A  Guide  for  Ladies  Shopping. 

Shakespeare's  Characters:  a  Descriptive  Index 

in  Shakespeare's  words.    By  Walter  Jerkold. 
Discount,     Commission,     and  Brokerage 
Tables  ;  id.  to  l,\,oao,  i-i6th  to  95  p.c. 

1.  English  Dictionary.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall.  640  pp. 

2.  English-French  Dictionary.  By  T.  Nugent. 

Revised  by  J.  Duhamel.    640  pp. 

3.  French-English  Dictionary.    By  the  same 

Author  and  Editor.    576  pp. 
English  Prose  Quotations.  By  H.  Swan.  [Shortly. 
In   Praise  of  Books.     An  Encheiridion   for  the 

Book-lover.    By  H.  Swan.  [Shortly. 
Many  others  at  Press. 


Bacon's  Complete  Philosophical  Works.  The  ! 

Texts,  Prefaces  and  Notes  of  Spedding  and  Ellis. 
Edited,  with  Additional  Notes  and  Introduction,  \ 
by  J.  M.  Robertson,  with  Copious  Index. 

[This  day.  j 

Pepys' Diary.  With  the  Notes  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  j 
A  Verbatim  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1848-49, 
with  Copious  Index.  [Shortly. 
Grammont's  Memoirs.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

NOVELISTS. 

,  8vo.  buckram  gilt,  gilt  top,  each  6s.  net. 

Oroonoko,  The  Wandering  Beauty,  and  other  1 

Novels  and  Novelettes.    By  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn. 

[Shortly.  I 

Gesta  Romanorum  :  Entertaining  Stories  invented  i 
by  the  Monks  as  a  Fireside  Recreation.  Trans- 
lated, with   Introduction  and   Notes,  by  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.  [Shortly. 
The  Fool  Of  Quality.    By  Henry  Brooke.   With  ; 
Kingsley's   Introduction,  and  a  comprehensive  ! 
Life  of  the  Author,  based  on  new  materials  provided 
by  the  family,  by  E.  A.  Baker,  M.A.  [Shortly. 

STANDARD  REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 

Large  8vo.,  half  red  morocco  gilt,  each  7s.  6d.  net. 

Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  English. 

By  J.  S.  Farmer  and  the  late  W.  E.  Henley. 
Abridged  from  the  7-vol.  work.    542  pp. 

HalllwelPs  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provin- 
cial Words,  Obsolete  Phrases.  998  pp. 
Nares's  Glossary  of  Words,  Phrases.  Names,  I 

and  Allusions.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell 
and  T.  Wright.   992  pp. 

THE   ENGLISH    LIBRARY,  i 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  tops,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Folk  and  their  World-Lore.  An  Essay  on 

Popular  Etymologies,    liy  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Smythe 
Palmer,  Author  of  "  Dictionary  of  Folk-Etymo- 
logy,"  &c.   202  pp. 
"We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  many  merits  of 
Dr.  Smythe  Palmer's  essay,  which  illustrates  ad- 
mirably the  fascination  exercised  by  the  study  of  our 
dialects  and  their  importance  in  relation  to  English 
philology."— AthencEum. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  By  Archbishop  R.  C.  | 

Trench.    Edited,  with  Additions  and  Emenda- 
tions, by  Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer.    272  pp. 

English  Past  and  Present.  By  Archbishop  R.  I 
C.  Trench.    Edited  by  Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer, 
272  pp. 

Proverbs  and  their  Lessons.  By  Archbishop  R.  j 

C.  Trench.    With  Notes,  Sic,  by  Dr.  A.  Smythe 
Palmer.  [Shortly.  1 


ROUTLEDGE'S 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY. 

Is.  net. 

Printed  from  accurate  Texts,  entirely  Unabridged, 
and,  where  necessary,  Annotated  and  Indexed. 
Pott  8vo.  (size  of  "  The  World's  Classics  ")  olive  green, 
cloth  extra,  full  gilt  back,  is.  net.  Olive  green  lamb- 
skin gilt,  gilt  tops,  silk  register,  2s.  net. 

Palgrave :  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics. 

The  Spectator  :  edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  With 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  (6  vols.)   Vol.  I. 

(LETTERS.   1  to  100). 
Victor  Hugo  :  William  Shakespeare. 
Jeffrey  :  Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  Review: 

English  Poets  and  Poetry.  608  pp. 

Lesslng  :  LaOCOOn.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Sir 

Robert  Phillimore,  Bart. 
Mill  :  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  I.  1  vol. 

Representative  Government.    1  vol.  On 

Liberty,  with  Index  (now  first  added),  1  vol. 
Utilitarianism,  with  Index  (now  first  added). 

1  vol. 

Coleridge :  Aids  to  Reflection.     Edited  by 

Thomas  Fenbv. 

Lowell :  My  Study  Windows. 

Brlmley  :  Essays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A. 

Trelawny  :  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and 

the  Author. 
Mrs.  Gaskell :  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  1  vol. 

Sylvia's  Lovers.  1  vol.  Cranford.   1  vol. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  :  Poems.  Authorised  Selection. 

Holmes  :  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.   1  vol. 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  1  vol. 
Carlyle  :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  1  vol. 

Sartor  Resartus.  1  vol. 
Poe  :  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination. 
Hughes :    Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  1  vol. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  1  vol. 
Marryat :  The  King's  Own. 
Grimm  :  Fairy  Tales.   1  vol. 
Andersen  :  Fairy  Tales.  1  vol. 
Harris :  Uncle  Remus.    1  vol.    Nights  with 

Uncle  Remus.  1  vol. 
Landor:  Imaginary  Conversations.  I.  Clas- 
sical Dialogues. 
Peacock :  Novels.    2  vols.   Vol.  I.  Headlong 

Hall,  Mellncourt,  Nightmare  Abbey,  and 

Maid  Marian. 
Sir  William  Fraser :  Words  on  Wellington. 


The  following,  amongst  otliers  in  actir-e  preparation 
will  appear  sltortly. 

Matthew  Arnold :  On  Translating  Homer. 

With  F.  W.  Newman's  "Homeric  Translation  io 
Theory  and  Practice,"  and  Arnold's  '■  Last 
Words." 

Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Lamb  :  Essays  of  Elia. 
Maine  :  Ancient  Law. 
Hawthorne  :  Scarlet  Letter. 
Goldsmith  :  Citizen  of  the  World. 
Darwin  :  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist. 
Swift :  Journal  to  Stella. 
Macaulay :  Literary  Essays. 
Hare  :  Guesses  at  Truth. 
Browning :  Poems. 
Tennyson  :  Poems.  6»  pp. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood :  The  Channings. 


NEWEST  PUBLICATIONS 
THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTRY:  their  Agrarian  Condition,  Social  Life,  and  Religion. 

By  Stepniak.  654  pp.  3s.  6d.  net.  An  extraordinarily  Cheap  Edition  of  this  authoritative  work,  without  the  help  of  which  no  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  present  occurrence  in  Russia  is  Possible*    it  provides  the  fullest  account  in  English  of  internal  R?tssia,  the  agrarian  question,  the  moujiks,  c^c.  v 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FEELING  FOR  NATURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 

MODERN  TIMES.    By  Dr.  Alfred  Biese.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PERSONAL  MAGNETISM,  TELEPATHY, 

AND  MYPNOTI8M.    By  George  White.    3s.6d.net.    A  simple  and  practical,  yet  cautious  guide  to  this  new  science,  the  first  that  has  appeared  of  it 

strictly  scientific  and  PRACTICAL  nature. 

ONLY  MY  FUN.    By  Walter  Emanuel,  Author  of  "Mr.  Punch's  Diary,"  "The  Snob,"  "A  Dog  Day,"  &c. 

Picture  Wrapper,  176  pp.,  is.  net. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  :  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  succession  of  repeated  interviews 
with  foreign  ambassadors  during  last  week  issued  in 
an  identical  note,  which  was  handed  to  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  Governments  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  The  preliminaries  were  well  managed  and  the 
note  is  free  of  sanctimonious  or  persuasive  superfluities. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  only  argument  for  peace  was  "the 
welfare  of  mankind  ",  a  generality  to  which  one  can 
hardly  object,  and  his  one  suggestion  is  that  the  two 
nations  should  communicate  directly  without  any  inter- 
mediaries. Replies  were  received  from  Japan  on  Satur- 
day and  from  Russia  on  Sunday.  The  only  point  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  intervention  was  to  save  either  side  from 
the  prejudice  to  negotiations  which  might  arise  from 
making  the  first  overture  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
paper  critics  will  not  irritate  national  susceptibilities 
by  such  suggestions  as  have  already  been  made  that 
it  is  the  Russian  duty  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
Japan,  not  to  receive  them  nearer  home. 

If  the  quickness  with  which  the  place  of  meeting  has 
been  fixed  may  be  taken  as  an  omen,  the  peace  con- 
ference   should    open   unexpectedly    soon.     It  was 
announced  on  Thursday,  just  a  week  after  the  pro- 
posal was  delivered  in  Tokio  and  S.  Petersburg,  that 
Washington  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  meeting  of 
the  plenipotentiaries.     The   place   appears    to  have 
been  fixed  as  a  compromise  between  the  Japanese  sug- 
,  gestion  of  Chifu,  the  Russian  of  Paris  and  President 
Roosevelt's  of  The  Hague.    The  Japanese  were  quite 
wise  to  refuse  any  common  ground  where  European 
intrigue  would  have  had  a  chance  of  complicating  the 
1  issue  ;  and  peace  has  perhaps  a  better  chance  of  being 
;  arranged  further  from  the  scene  of  fighting  than  Chifu. 
The  principal  objection  to  Washington  is  that  it  is 


empty  and  unbearable  in  the  summer — did  not  someone 
call  it  a  "  Parliamentary  cenotaph  "  ? — and  perhaps 
President  Roosevelt  would  rather  have  avoided  the 
continuance  of  his  responsibility  as  peacemaker.  One 
cannot  be  surprised  that  Japan  refused  an  armistice. 

The  first  rumour  of  peace  produced  a  vigorous  protest 
from  General  Linievitchto  the  Tsar.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  General  Linievitch  is  anxious  to  prove  his  capacity, 
but  his  picture  of  the  efficiency  of  his  army  and  his 
intention  to  assume  the  aggressive  at  once  is  perhaps 
too  candid  and  ingenuous  not  to  be  also  diplomatic. 
It  was  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  that  the 
Japanese  were  advancing  to  a  general  attack,  but  no 
confirmation  has  been  received  of  the  great  flanking 
movement  which  their  occupation  of  Omoso  seemed  to 
imply,  and  the  only  authentic  news  is  of  another 
cavalry  reconnaissance  by  General  Mischenko.  It  is  a 
curious  and  perhaps  significant  detail  that  Colonel 
Waters,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  up  again  his 
duties  as  military  attache"  with  the  Russians,  has 
returned  to  S.  Petersburg  after  getting  as  far  as  Irkutsk 
on  his  way  out. 

The  British  reply  to  the  Sultan's  informal  suggestion 
to  the  Powers  of  a  conference  on  the  situation  in 
Morocco  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lowther  on  Thursday. 
He  described  the  conference  as  undesirable  from  every 
point  of  view  and  the  clause  in  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  concerning  the  mutual  obligation  to  exert 
diplomatic  influence  made  the  gist  of  the  answer  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Two  days  later  Count  von  Tatten- 
bach  handed  in  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  are  thought  to  be  among 
the  acceptances  which  may  be  accompanied  with 
provisoes.  But  the  conference  is  no  more  than  a  detail 
of  a  very  complicated  position.  The  French  press  is 
full  of  assertions  of  the  supremacy  of  Count  von  Tat- 
tenbach's  influence  in  Fez  and  announces  concessions 
to  Germany  on  the  coast.  The  concessions  are  denied 
in  Germany  and  no  sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  ; 
but  the  Sultan  seems  to  have  shown  some  irritation 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  to 
allow  a  supply  of  money  and  ammunition,  designed 
for  Ujda,  to  be  transmitted  across  the  frontier,  and  to 
have  used  even  threatening  language. 
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A  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Fez  makes  us 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  nego- 
tiating the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  was  not  making  a 
supreme  Bismarckian  stroke.  For  there  appears  to  be 
no  probability  of  France  being  able  to  make  use  of  her 
chances  in  Morocco  ;  and  everything  seems  to  remain 
there  as  before.  So  that  we  have  got  the  pledges  we 
wanted  as  to  Egypt  and  Newfoundland,  while  France 
cannot  blame  us  for  her  inability  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  deal  in  Morocco.  And  if  France  cannot  carry  out 
the  part  assigned  to  her,  what  must  happen?  There 
is  no  need  to  let  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  won't 
have  any  conference — certainly  not. 

It  is  an  ironical  illustration  of  the  vis  improvisa  leti 
that  M.  Delyanni  should  be  killed  by  an  assassin  in  his 
eightieth  year,  when  he  seemed  to  have  reached  one  of 
the  few  quiet  periods  of  his  life.  The  only  motive  for 
the  brutal  attack  is  said  to  have  been  a  recent  order  of 
Parliament  closing  several  gambling  dens  ;  and  there 
is  no  question  that  the  man  who  stabbed  M.  Delyanni 
was  concerned  with  one  of  them.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  M.  Delyanni's  natural  chauvinism  which  led 
him  perpetually  into  unworthy  conspiracies  and  inflated 
policies,  he  had  the  vigour  and  something  of  the 
intellect  of  the  classical  Greeks,  who  were  no  better 
statesmen  than  he  was.  The  war  with  Turkey,  which 
was  the  issue  of  his  army  schemes,  was  as  great  a 
blunder  as  the  Syracusan  expedition  and  his  country 
would  have  suffered  from  it  as  much  but  for  the 
bolstering  of  the  Western  nations.  But  the  mark  of 
the  man  was  his  energy  from  the  time  that  as  a  very 
young  man  he  reached  the  position  of  under-secretary 
of  state  to  the  incapable  Otho  till  his  recent  re-election 
as  prime  minister.  He  was  always  popular  with  the 
Greek  people  and  the  crime  was  certainly  not  political  ; 
but  those  who  best  know  Greece  will  be  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  a  grievous  sign  of  an  unhealthy  social 
condition. 

King  Oscar's  letter  to  the  Storthing  was  such  a  pro- 
test as  he  was  perhaps  bound  to  make  :  and  it  was 
received  with  proper  respect.  But  it  could  not  improve 
the  situation  ;  and  argument  on  the  illegality  of  a  broken 
Union  can  only  embitter  feelings.  Nevertheless  the 
Swedish  Government  is  in  a  predicament  which,  since 
nothing  can  revoke  the  separation,  is  chiefly  a  legal 
one,  and  the  tendency  at  the  moment  is  to  leave  to 
Norway  the  burden  of  establishing  a  new  relation. 
The  only  definite  step  that  has  been  taken,  or  will  be 
taken  till  the  Rikstag  meets,  is  an  order  to  the  consuls 
to  disregard  the  dissolution  and  to  take  no  instructions 
"from  the  illegal  Government  in  Norway".  As 
coercion  is  out  of  the  question,  the  Riksdag  will  be 
wise  to  consent  to  a  separation  which  must  any  way 
exist  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  the  natural,  but  it  may 
be  too  persistent,  bitterness  of  the  King. 

Two  by-elections  in  Canada,  one  in  London  where 
Mr.  Hyman,  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was 
elected  by  a  vastly  increased  majority,  and  one  in 
North  Oxford,  have  completely  disproved  the  supposed 
extent  of  feeling  against  the  Government's  compromise 
on  religious  education  in  the  schools.  As  firm  believers 
in  denominational  teaching  we  must  feel  satisfaction 
that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  towards 
the  new  provinces  has  been  approved  by  Protestants 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  Conservative 
opposition  was  in  essence  intolerant  and,  as  expressed 
in  the  amendment  to  the  new  clauses,  founded  on  a 
petty  technical  objection.  It  is  entirely  regrettable  that 
the  Conservatives,  to  whom  one  looks  for  the  best 
expression  of  Canadian  imperialism,  should  on  this  point 
take  up  an  attitude  not  the  less  intrinsically  unpatriotic 
because  it  was  founded  on  a  literal  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution. 

New  Zealand  has  anticipated  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth by  making  her  Agent-General  in  London  a  High 
Commissioner,  and  so  placing  him  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Canadian  representative.  In  Mr. 
Pember  Reeves,  who  has  looked  after  New  Zealand's 
interests  in  England  for  the  past  eight  years,  the  colony 
has  an  excellent  first  High  Commissioner.  It  was  in- 
deed a  little  absurd  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Reeves'  culture 


1  and  attainments  should  be  called  upon  to  play  the  part 
of  a  glorified  commercial  traveller.  The  status  of 
Agent-General  belonged  to  the  period  when  the  colo- 

1  nies  were  beginning  to  assume  commercial  importance. 

!  With  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  closer  bonds  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  colonies  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agent-General  have  become  more  political, 
and  New  Zealand  has  recognised  the  changed  condi- 
tions by  adding  to  the  dignity  of  her  representative's 
office. 

Mr.  Deakin  said  what  a  good  many  Australians  have 
been  feeling  for  a  long  time  when  he  started  this  week 
an  alarmist  cry  for  an  Australian  army  and  navy.  Not 
long  ago  the  Chinese  were  the  only  people  of  whom 
the  Australians  were  afraid  and  they  had  begun  to 
believe  that  exclusive  legislation  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  that  menace.  But  the  war  with  its  de- 
monstration of  Japanese  naval  force,  and  the  growth 
of  other  navies,  especially  the  American  and  German, 
has  made  the  whole  people  appreciate  the  entire 
defencelessness  of  their  present  position.  Perhaps  the 
negotiations  with  Germany  over  trade  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  has  principally  induced  the  knowledge  that  the 
British  fleet  is  their  only  line  of  defence  ;  and  to  this 
how  much  is  contributed  by  Australians?  It  would  be 
well  for  other  colonies  to  attend  to  Mr.  Deakin's  con- 
fession of  weakness.  Canada  is  more  vulnerable, 
nearer  to  a  powerful  army  and  navy,  and  more  likely  to 
arouse  animosity  ;  and  yet  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  main- 
tains that  expenditure  on  commercial  railways  is  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  contribution  to  the  navy. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  report  of  Sir  William 
Butler's  Committee  without  being  first  struck  by  the 
accumulated  "  sense  of  suspicion  "  induced  by  the 
inquiry,  and  perhaps  even  too  effectively  conveyed  in 
the  language  of  the  report.  The  first  hypothesis  of 
carelessness  or  "  culpable  negligence"  was  abandoned, 
says  the  committee,  before  "  the  impression  of  cleverly 
arranged  contrivance  ".  Similarly  the  interrogation  of 
witnesses,  whose  actions  are  described  with  unqualified 
frankness,  chiefly  impressed  the  Committee  by  its 
revelation  of  the  region  "  where  some  deeper  calculator 
has  his  abode ".  For  this  deeper  investigation  we 
must  wait ;  and  for  the  present  the  facts  extricated  by 
the  inquiry  are  quite  disturbing  enough  without  any 
dramatic  allusions  to  some  Cave  of  Cacus  to  which 
they  may  point. 

The  Committee  considers  it  established  that  several, 
millions  of  money  were  lost  to  the  nation  owing  to  the 
way  the  stores  were  distributed  after  the  war  ;  and  the 
general  method  of  the  transaction  is  fairly  clear.  In 
the  first  place  stores  which  should  have  been  counter- 
manded continued  to  pour  into  Africa  after  peace  was 
declared  :  the  telegram  which  should  have  stopped 
them  was  not  sent.  But  in  any  event  a  huge  mass  of 
food  and  fodder  would  have  been  left  on  hand,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  estimated  its  value,  if  judiciously 
realised,  at  six  or  seven  millions.  With  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  store  the  whole  scandal  is  concerned. 
Almost  immediately  after  Lord  Kitchener's  departure 
it  was  decided,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  value  of  food 
and  fodder  in  a  devastated  country,  to  sell  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  stores  to  contractors  at  "  absurdly 
low  prices  ",  a  phrase  which  occurs  several  times  ;  in 
some  cases  the  sale  did  not  bring  in  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  carriage.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
great  quantities  of  these  stores  so  sold  were  presently 
bought  back  by  the  army  at  the  usual  high  price  pre- 
vailing in  South  Africa  from  the  very  people  to  whom 
they  were  sold.  The  principal  contractor,  for  ex- 
ample, was  buying  oats  from  the  Government  at  1  is. 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  selling  oats  to  the 
Government  at  17s.  n\d. 

The  folly,  to  use  no  other  word,  of  so  selling  the 
stuff,  at  a  time  when  the  high  price  of  everything  was 
notorious,  is  inexplicable.  How  such  a  case,  which  is 
but  one  example  of  many,  was  made  possible  cannot  well 
be  explained  apart  from  personal  charges  ;  the  case  of 
all  officers  concerned,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
expressly  adds,  is  to  be  considered  sub  judice,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  give  the  benefit  of  explanations  to 
civil  contractors  and  financiers.     But   the   form  of 
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the  folly  is  not  in  doubt.  The  Committee  alludes  to 
the  extremely  loose  wording  of  contracts,  the  favour 
given  to  a  small  group  of  contractors,  the  payment  of 
refunds  "  devoid  of  claim  either  in  equity  or  reason  ", 
and  the  issuing  of  cheques — in  one  case  for  as  much 
as  ^£2 1,232 — "without  question  asked  or  counter- 
signature required".  The  report  is  prefaced  by  a 
statement  of  the  limitation  put  on  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  Army  Council,  and  the  further  inquiry 
they  demand  is  promised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  inquiry,  of  course,  was  not  judicial,  and 
strong  desire  is  expressed  that  witnesses  should  be 
examined  under  oath. 

Lord  Roberts,  acting  presumably  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  others,  has  appealed  to  the  nation  to  provide 
^"100,000  for  instituting  rifle  clubs  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  maintains  that  it  is  only  by  such  means 
that  we  can  avoid  conscription.  The  scheme  has 
many  difficulties.  Perhaps  its  weakest  point  is  the  im- 
possibility of  providing  sufficient  ranges  in  this  crowded 
country.  This  Lord  Roberts  admits  ;  and  proposes  as 
a  solution  that  miniature  rifle  ranges  should  be  esta- 
blished instead.  But  these  are  of  little  practical  good. 
Miniature  rifle  ranges  do  not  teach  men  the  effect  of 
wind  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Indeed 
generally  speaking  the  circumstances  are  too  unreal  to 
be  of  much  use.  Moreover  even  if  Lord  Roberts'  ideals 
were  realised — which  they  never  will  be — and  rifle  shoot- 
ing became  a  national  pursuit,  the  inevitable  outcome 
would  be  a  false  sense  of  security  ;  and  the  fact  would 
undoubtedly  be  seized  upon  by  some  ministers  as 
affording  grounds  for  "  reduction  ",  which  with  us  is  a 
perennial  source  of  danger. 

The  principle  on  which  Lord  Roberts  rests  his  appeal 
is  still  a  moot  question.  We  are  in  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  is  correct  in  his  assumption  that  the  straight 
shooting  of  individuals  is  the  first  and  principal  quali- 
fication for  soldiers.  Victory  lies  with  the  side  who  are 
disciplined  and  trained  to  fighting  tactics  and  who 
understand  how  to  take  advantage  of  grounds  and  who 
having  done  so  can,  as  a  mass,  use  their  arms  with 
good  general  effect.  All  the  lessons  of  history  prove 
that  skill  at  rifle  shooting  even  when  added,  as  it  was 
in  many  instances  in  the  American  Civil  War,  to 
"  huntsman's  craft  "  is  insufficient  to  produce  an 
effective  field  army.  We  fear  that  once  again  the 
so-called  lessons  of  South  Africa  have  been  permitted 
to  obtrude  themselves.  Many  competent  officers  declare 
that  it  was  not  our  men's  shooting  that  was  bad,  but 
their  inability  to  come  into  action  without  exposing 
themselves,  in  other  words  they  lacked  a  knowledge  of 
fighting  tactics. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  Sir  William  Nicholson 
has  resigned  the  governorship  of  Gibraltar,  whither  two 
members  at  any  rate  of  the  Army  Council  were  most 
anxious  to  exile  him  ;  for  his  mere  presence  in  the 
environs  of  Pall  Mall  causes  qualms  in  certain  quarters. 
It  is  little  short  of  scandalous — considering  the  dearth 
of  ability  amongst  our  general  officers — that,  when  we 
do  fortunately  happen  to  possess  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  Army  Council, 
simply  because  it  is  well  known  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  become  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  self-willed  and  impracticable  War  Secretary. 
The  result  is  that  while  mountebanks  masquerade  in 
high  places,  really  able  and  progressive  men  are 
excluded,  and  enervating  uncertainty  prevails. 

But   for   Dr.   Ray   Lankester's   confession   in  his 
Romanes  lecture,  one  would  not  have  associated  his 
personality  with  a  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams.  He 
does  not  in  every  detail  suggest  the  gentle  grace  of  the 
dreamy  poetic  nature  any  more  than  he  suggests  its 
weakness.    And  yet  he  assures  us  that  he  lives  in  a 
dream  which  he  does  not  expect  to  come  true  in  his 
own  time.    This  gives  us  hope  of  Dr.  Lankester.  No 
one  can  be  quite  a  Philistine  who  makes  for  himself  so 
unpractical  a  world.    We  have  always  thought  the 
scientist  might  be  a  poet,  if  he  only  knew  it,  and  we 
I  begin  to  think  there  must  be  something  of  the  divine 
1  spark  even  in  the  soul  of  Dr.  Ray  Lankester.    But  he 
j  is  doing  his  best  to  extinguish  it,  when  he  tries  to  oust 


classical  and  historic  culture  from  the  education  of 
youth.  This  is  not  a  dream  but  a  hideous  nightmare. 
When  Dr.  Lankester  wakes  from  it,  he  will  be  thankful 
for  the  futility  of  his  painful  efforts. 

It  is  no  doubt  an  admirable  thing  that  some  score  of 
men  of  science  should  assemble  every  fifth  year  and 
talk  about  birds  in  a  capital  city.  But  a  lover  of  birds 
who  ventured  to  South  Kensington  Museum  during  this 
week  might  be  excused  for  feeling  the  congress  a  little 
stuffy.  The  professors  were  very  learned  and  a  few  of 
them  very  interesting.  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharp's  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  countries  has  been  worth  in  sheer 
money  perhaps  ^20,000  to  the  nation  and  a  more 
breezy  president  could  not  be  conceived.  Dr.  Otto 
Herman  knows  more  about  migration  than  any  man 
living  and  many  people  are  grateful  to  him  and  the 
Hungarian  Government  for  the  gift  of  his  admirable 
work,  the  "  Recensio  Critica  Automatica".  M.  Dubois, 
the  French  director-general  of  waters  and  forests,  was 
another  member  of  the  congress  whose  natural  history 
is  above  suspicion.  But  the  congress  is  primarily  a 
congress  of  collectors,  with  the  master  zeal  for  speci- 
mens, and  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  pity  that  this  side  of 
natural  history  should  dominate  the  subject.  Observa- 
tion of  birds  after  all  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 

The  decision  lately  taken  at  Hurlingham  to  have 
done  with  pigeon-shooting  was  not  taken  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  club  and  a  protest  against 
it  was  meditated.  The  intention  will  now  not  impro- 
bably be  given  up  for  several  reasons  ;  not  the  least 
cogent  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  has  himself  never  shot  at  a  live  pigeon  from  a  trap, 
and  he  has  authorised  his  equerry  to  write  a  letter  to 
say  that  he  thoroughly  disapproves  of  the  sport  and 
greatly  wishes  that  some  substitute  might  be  found. 
The  letter  was  written  in  reference  to  some  trials  with 
a  new  apparatus  for  clay  pigeons,  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  witnessed.  It  was  perhaps  true  that  at 
first  clay  pigeon  shooting  gave  small  scope  for  "  the 
conscious  pride  of  art  ",  which  is  what  is  wanted  ,;  but 
mechanical  science  grows  and  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
finds  the  clay  pigeon  difficult  enough,  not  half  a  dozen 
people  in  England  will  find  it  easy.  As  for  artificiality 
the  trap  makes  the  difference,  and  except  perhaps 
starling-shooting  in  public-house  back  yards,  no  sport 
would  be  less  like  the  real  thing  than  professional 
pigeon-shooting  from  the  trap. 

The  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  a  speech  from  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  best 
manner  at  their  dinner  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  itself  a 
bit  of  literary  criticism  to  tell  his  hosts  that  the  toast 
of  "Literature"  was  the  most  ridiculous  and  pre- 
posterous that  can  be  submitted  to  mortal  man  ;  and 
they  must  also  have  thought  it  not  altogether  compli- 
mentary to  themselves.  There  was  just  a  soupcon  of 
aristocratic  hauteur  about  it.  Lord  Rosebery  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  say  what  literature  is.  His  test  is, 
does  it  survive  to  become  something  more  than  con- 
temporary ?  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  definite  one,  though 
as  he  pointed  out  there  is  a  cocksure  kind  of  critic 
whose  great  phrase  is  always  "This  is  not  literature". 
It  is  on  a  par  with  the  criticism  we  often  pass  on  a  man 
we  don't  like  ;  that  he  has  no  sense  of  humour.  The 
dullest  of  us  can  easily  say  that  about  anybody  ;  and 
nobody  ever  takes  the  least  notice  of  it.  Lord  Rosebery 
was  so  disdainful  of  criticism  in  general  that  he  must 
have  been  talking  at  the  eminent  critic  present  "  who 
deals  out  criticism  by  the  fathom  ".  But  most  of  us  are 
in  Lord  Rosebery's  case  ;  we  like  or  we  do  not  like  a 
book  without  having  any  very  definite  reason  and 
sometimes  without  having  any  at  all.  The  second-hand 
book  is  much  the  pleasanter  because  the  question  of 
merits  has  been  settled  by  effluxion  of  time. 

In  one  way  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  was  disappointing. 
He  talked  of  second-hand  books  and  second-hand  book- 
sellers, but  not  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  real 
lovers  of  books,  as  were  the  old  book-collectors  and  the 
old  booksellers.  That  is  a  race  gradually,  but  appa- 
rently very  surely,  dying  out  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
lamentable  sign  of  the  times,  for  the  care  for  old  and 
rare  books  is  a  test  of  true  culture  which  cannot  fail. 
No  uncultivated  soul  could  take  an  interest  in  old 
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books,  but  he  might  in  pictures  and  china.  Their 
external  attraction  is  greater.  How  many  now 
amongst  our  greater  nobles  collect  books  ?  Yet  it 
is  precisely  their  fathers  that  built  up  the  great 
libraries  in  the  past.  They  made  the  libraries  and  their 
sons  sell  them.  Ask  Mr.  Quaritch  and  Mr.  Sotheran 
whence  come  the  purchasers  of  rare  books  to-day  ? 
Not  from  this  country.  The  American  millionaire  can 
put  the  British  millionaire  to  the  blush  ;  he  could,  that 
is,  if  the  British  millionaire  knew  enough  to  understand 
what  there  was  to  blush  about.  Now  Lord  Rosebery 
is  not  a  philistine  :  he  has  a  regard  for  rare  books.  He 
was  entitled  to  lecture  his  own  country  on  their 
barbarism.  And  none  could  do  it  with  more  grace  and 
a  better  chance  of  a  hearing. 

Afterwards  when  Lord  Rosebery  passed  to  Bathgate 
in  Linlithgowshire  to  lay  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
church  he  must  have  felt  as  with  books  the  comfort  of 
being  able  to  speak  on  the  great  dead  who  have  passed 
beyond  doubtful  criticism — Dr.  Chalmers  and  Cardinal 
Newman.  Living  ecclesiastical  controversies  in  Scotland 
are  just  now  a  trifle  too  acute.  Yet  even  Lord  Rosebery, 
dexterous  though  he  is,  made  a  stumble.  He  referred 
to  Dr.  Chalmers  as  being  in  favour  of  Church  esta- 
blishments. That  is  true  enough  ;  and  nobody  would 
have  denied  it  before  recent  events.  But  it  is  a  rather 
inconvenient  thing  to  mention  and  Lord  Rosebery  with 
his  quick  sense  of  what  is  pleasing  to  a  popular  audience 
quickly  rectified  his  slip.  His  amended  rendering — an 
amusing  bit  of  intellectual  summersaulting — was  that 
at  any  rate  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  believer  in  an  esta- 
blishment as  he  conceived  an  establishment  should  be. 
That  pleased  everybody  as  it  did  not  mean  anything. 
The  rest  of  the  speech  was  uncharacteristic,  equally 
when  he  was  speaking  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  of  Dr.  New- 
man ;  but  it  was  quite  as  correct  as  the  earlier  speech 
of  the  clever  talker  at  the  opening  of  a  new  reservoir, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  value  of  pure  water  and  the 
iniquity  of  river  pollution. 

The  "Westminster  jewels  "  were,  so  the  local  news- 
papers state,  recovered  at  Cambridge  on  Wednesday  : 
and  we  can  all  breathe  freely  again.  True,  a  few 
benighted  folk  did  not  know  the  jewels  had  been  lost, 
but  millions  of  people  did  know  ;  and  at  a  modest  com- 
putation thousands  of  these  could  think  of  little  else, 
and  no  doubt  could  give  a  list  of  the  missing  articles, 
which  included  "  twentyi  diamond  brooches".  Not 
all  jewels  ;  and  no  doubt  the  bulk  of  them  are  mere 
gewgaws  bought  for  show  and  glitter.  Some  have  a 
family  history  of  real  interest,  and  to  others  attach 
stories  of  pathos.  Not  all  carnal  things  are  carnal  and 
no  more.  But  what  can  the  public  know  by  rights  of 
these  stories,  and  therefore  what  earthly  interest  can 
they  feel  in  the  matter  ?  The  itch  of  curiosity  about 
other  people's  private  property  and  affairs  is  too  prurient 
for  words. 

To  batten  on  information  about  the  diamonds  or 
dressing-cases  or  hats  and  boots  and  beds  of  titled  or 
untitled  strangers — it  is  horrible.  The  savage  who 
barters  beads  and  wears  rings  through  the  nose  is  a 
better  animal  surely  than  the  British  jewelmonger  of 
to-day.  As  to  these  constant  "  sensational  "  jewel 
robberies,  is  it  necessary  that  full  accounts  should  be 
spread  abroad  ?  We  doubt  whether  the  thief  is  often 
found  through  this  kind  of  publicity.  Indeed  it  may 
sometimes  aid  him  to  escape.  We  have  heard  a  very 
strong  authority  on  criminal  investigation  deny  that 
such  publicity  pays  Scotland  Yard.  And  why  do  the 
authorities  suffer  the  name  of  the  inspector,  who  has  the 
case  in  hand,  to  be  so  freely  advertised? 

We  will  not  say  there  is  poetic  justice  but  there  is 
very  delightful  irony  in  Canon  Henson  being  accused  of 
Romanising  designs.  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  sees  in 
Canon  Henson's  letter  to  the  "Times"  a  dark  con- 
-  pi  racy  to  equip  S.  Margaret's  with  facilities  for 
"  Benediction,  Quarant'  Ore,  and  other  Roman  func- 
tions unknown  to  the  Church  of  England  before  or 
after  the  Reformation  ".  Perhaps  Canon  Henson  might 
discern  a  moral  in  Dr.  Legg's  willingness  to  find  in  his 
appeal  a  germ  of  Romanism.  He  will  realise  how 
exposed  to  attack  is  others'  innocence  as  well  as  his 
own. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PEACE  FOR  RUSSIA. 

VERY  meet  and  right  as  is  the  enthusiasm  at  the 
possibility  of  the  end  of  the  war  being  in  sight, 
the  impression  remains  that  the  partisans  of  peace  are 
unable  to  realise  all  the  vital  issues  that  are  at  stake 
on  the  part  of  Russia  in  the  event  of  her  surrender. 
With  a  perhaps  excusable  anxiety  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  allies,  Englishmen  are  universally 
inclined  to  take  a  somewhat  ex-parte  view  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  For  the  time  being  Japan  has 
might,  and  to  a  great  extent  right  on  her  side.  For 
her  to  enter  the  arena  of  peace-making  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  She  has  in  fact  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  so  doing.  She  has 
no  perplexing  alternatives  to  face,  and  her  Government 
is  assured  of  popular  support  in  whatever  settlement  it 
may  elect  to  make.  Russia's  situation  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  in  her  negotiations  with  her  victorious 
adversary  she  is  hampered  and  obstructed  by  gigantic 
problems  involving  a  labyrinth  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Impartial  students  of  the  political,  economic 
and  moral  aspects  of  Russia's  present  dilemma  must 
agree  that  no  country  ever  hung  in  a  more  delicate 
balance  of  the  scale  between  peace  and  war.  For 
Russia  the  proposed  discussion  of  terms  for  ending 
the  war  comes  in  reality  at  a  singularly  inopportune 
moment.  The  interests  of  the  people  are  as  much 
concerned  as  are  those  of  the  Government,  and  an 
immediate  peace  in  the  manner  so  glibly  discussed 
amongst  ourselves  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  rescue 
the  country  from  a  plight  worse  perhaps  than  actual 
warfare.  In  the  outcome  of  such  a  peace  lie  the  germs 
of  a  greater  humiliation  than  any  as  yet  suffered  by 
Russia  at  the  hands  of  a  victor.  To  terminate  the 
struggle  now  would  virtually  mean  the  loss  of  her 
prestige  in  the  East.  What  that  prestige  means  in  the 
future  to  an  empire  in  evolution  we  need  not  stay  to 
inquire.  Peace  at  this  moment  would  also  for  a  long 
time  to  come  check  her  indispensable  and  legitimate 
move  towards  the  East,  for  the  urgently  needed  ex- 
I  pansion  of  her  commerce  and  the  development  of  her 
natural  resources.  It  is  true  that  she  has  again  been 
baulked  in  her  traditional  progress  to  the  open  sea- 
board ;  once  more  her  approach  . to  an  Eastern  Con- 
stantinople has  been  opposed  by  sword  and  bayonet. 
Yet  however  crippled  she  may  be  as  a  maritime  Power, 
she  is  still  intact  and  sound  in  a  military  sense,  and  is 
able  to  maintain  her  own  on  land.  We  altogether 
demur  to  the  prevalent  opinion  so  plausibly  emphasised 
that  Russia's  present  military  position  is  so  critical  that 
she  is  brought  to  the  pass  of  being  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  Her  own  vast  territory  is  as  invulnerable  now 
as  ever  it  was  before  the  war.  The  troops  in  Manchuria 
have  been  drawn,  as  we  all  know,  for  the  most  part 
from  her  Siberian  contingent,  with  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  irregular  cavalry  unsuitable  to  the  country. 
The  bulk  of  her  fighting  material,  two  to  three 
million  strong,  if  need  be,  remains  untouched.  The 
disasters  and  defeats  which  she  has  encountered  in 
what  is  after  all  a  colonial  war  are  not  a  criterion  of 
her  military  capabilities  as  a  defensive  empire.  With 
our  own  South  African  war  experiences  in  our  minds, 
we  must  admit  that  Russia  has  had  to  deal  with  a  foe 
who  has  proved  superior  in  warfare  and  equal  in 
physical  and  intellectual  equipment  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  a  foe  who  is  fighting  practically  at  his 
own  base  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  entire  resources 
of  his  country.  Russia  on  the  other  hand  has  through- 
out kept  up  the  combat  with  her  left  arm,  so  to 
say. 

These  military  considerations  are  very  pertinent  to 
Russia's  attitude  to  peace  negotiations.  The  military 
position  and  the  internal  situation  together  will  deter- 
mine her  course  of  action.  Although  M.  Bouluiguin  is 
now  said  to  be  out  of  office,  his  scheme  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  representative  assembly,  summed  up  in  a 
published  volume  of  some  127  pages,  has  apparently 
been  finally  approved  by  the  Imperial  Council,  and  is  at 
last  on  the  eve  of  realisation.  The  immediate  situation 
of  Russia's  internal  affairs  is  obviously  scarcely  in  a 
fit  state  to  admit  the  consideration  of  such  critical 
issues  as  would  be  involved  in  the  acceptance  of 
1  humiliating    peace    terms.      The   nation   is   at  this 
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moment  in  a  transitional  stage  of  internal  regeneration, 
and  as  such  is  unprepared  to  deal  with  so  complex  a 
problem  as  the  sudden  termination  of  a  disastrous  war. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  contemplated  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  the  present 
prerogatives  6f  the  Government  may  likewise  be  defined 
as  in  an  ad  interim  state,  and  its  final  decision  must 
therefore  be  fraught  with  exceptionally  grave  responsi- 
bilities to  the  nation.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  alone  answerable  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Were  its  present  representatives  to  decide  upon  bring- 
ing it  to  an  untimely  and  ignominious  termination, 
they  would  before  long  have  to  face  a  newly-formed 
legislature  with  a  charter  committing  the  nation  to 
degradation  and  impotence.  With  such  ominous  fore- 
bodings hanging  in  the  balance,  Russia  has  but  one 
suggested  alternative.  This  is  to  decline  all  proposals 
of  peace  for  the  present,  to  withdraw  from  the  seat  of 
war  into  her  own  territory,  whither  Japan  is  not 
likely  to  follow  her,  and  to  employ  the  interval  of 
enforced  armistice  by  reorganising  her  army  and  re- 
placing its  old-fashioned  methods  by  entirely  modern 
conditions  of  warfare.  M.  Witte,  who  is  no  visionary, 
has,  we  are  told,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  present 
pacific  pourparler.  He  declares  that  in  spite  of  any 
passing  superficial  signs  to  the  contrary  the  main 
current  is  not  directed  towards  peace,  and  adds  that 
Russia  might  if  necessary  prolong  the  war  for  another 
five  years.  These  alternatives,  it  is  further  urged, 
would  allow  time  for  the  maturing  of  the  plan  for  the 
convocation  of  the  people's  representatives,  with  whom 
the  Tsar  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
as  to  the  final  conclusion  of  the  war.  Seeing  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  his  counsellors  are  themselves  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  true  voice  of  the  nation  in  the 
matter,  it  is  futile  for  the  foreign  press  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  by  vague  surmises  and  vapid 
assertions.  But  the  financial  problem,  though  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  is  by  no  means  unsurmountable. 
If  foreign  aid  should  really  prove  beyond  reasonable 
attainment,  which  we  doubt,  internal  loans  might  be 
resorted  to  and  the  resources  of  the  Imperial  domains 
drawn  upon.  Or,  as  a  last  resource,  an  appeal — and  this 
is  an  expedient  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  mediaeval 
and  patriarchal  genius  of  the  Muscovite  Tsardom — 
might  be  made  by  the  newly  convoked  legislature  to 
the  churches  to  come  forward  with  their  immense 
wealth  hoarded  in  the  monasteries  of  the  empire,  as 
an  emergency  fund  to  meet  a  national  calamity. 

Reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  the  peace  proposals, 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  undue  importance  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  correspondence  between  unnamed 
parties  published  in  Vienna,  alleging  the  appearance 
of  a  Russian  Red-book,  containing  secret  despatches 
relating  to  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Japan.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  such  a  publica- 
tion containing  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  Emperor's 
Privy  Council.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  none  the 
less  disgraceful  that  a  reputed  respectable  portion  of 
the  press  of  this  country  should  promptly  seize  and 
utilise  this  document  in  order  to  rouse  insinuations 
as  to  Russia's  integrity  and  good  faith.  And  this  is 
done  with  the  evident  aim  of  inciting  the  Japanese  to 
suspicion  and  doubt  of  their  opponents'  intentions  in 
approaching  the  desired  pourparler.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  easy  to  blame  the  Tsar,  who  has  been  re- 
proached for  a  wavering,  hesitating  attitude  in  his 
decisions  in  times  of  crisis.  He  has  been  taunted 
with  not  knowing  his  own  mind,  with  being  influenced 
alternately  by  two  radically  opposed  parties  in  his 
entourage.  Surely  at  a  time  of  great  national  turmoil 
such  as  is  taking  place  in  Russia,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
two  opposing  elements,  a  liberal  and  a  conservative, 
or  forward  and  reactionary  party  as  they  are  termed, 
should  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  his  councils.  The 
perspective  of  recent  events  is  still  too  near  for  us  to 
distinguish  between  the  relative  merits  of  this  multitude 
of  counsellors.  One  thing  however  stands  out  clear. 
Nicholas  II.  has  given  ear  to  and  sanctioned  reforms 
which  promise  to  be  of  a  far  more  educative  character 
to  the  people  than  any  which  prince  or  autocrat  has 
ever  yet  attempted  to  introduce  in  the  whole  history  of 
Russia.    That  he  should  now,  in  the  vortex  of  con- 


flicting advice,  decline  to  precipitate  matters  which 
involve  the  destiny  of  his  empire  is  evidence  not  of 
weakness,  but  of  strength. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES  SCANDALS. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  presided  over  by  Sir 
William  Butler  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scandals 
in  South  Africa  is  most  unpleasant  reading.  It  involves 
the  most  serious  charges  against  a  variety  of  people 
both  military  and  civilian  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  opens  out 
visions  of  untold  folly  and  inaptitude  for  business  on  the 
part  of  some  officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  charged 
with  both  the  disposal  and  provision  of  army  stores, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  suggests  villainy  on  the 
side  of  the  civilian  contractors  fairly  eclipsing  even 
their  performances  in  other  campaigns.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  inserted  a  preface  in  the  Blue-book 
in  which  very  properly  he  reminds  all  readers  of  the 
same  that  the  matters  dealt  with  are  at  present  sub 
judice  and  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee cannot  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  finding.  He 
adds  that,  as  is  the  case  in  all  military  courts  of  inquiry, 
the  evidence  is  not  given  on  oath,  that  it  has  not  been 
subjected  to  legal  review,  that  in  many  respects  it  is 
incomplete,  and  lastly  that  some  of  those  whose  conduct 
is  called  in  question  by  it  have  not  yet  been  heard  in 
their  defence. 

Hence,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  most  undesir- 
able to  give  any  opinion  on  the  details  of  the  case  as  at 
present  made  known.  There  are  however  certain 
broad  features  involved  which  are  worth  considering. 
That  the  officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  were 
called  upon  in  South  Africa  to  perform  duties  for  which 
their  previous  training  frequently  rendered  them 
totally  unfit  is  known  to  all.  It  took  a  very  short 
experience  of  war  to  demonstrate  that  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  absurd  scheme  of  making  a  commission 
in  the  A.S.C.  qualify  an  officer  for  work  as  a 
D.A.Q.M.G.  on  the  General  Staff  was  a  hollow  pre- 
tence. It  was  under  Lord  Roberts  that  the  methods  of 
supply  and  transport  in  South  Africa  were  reorganised 
and  at  any  rate  some  of  the  officers  whose  conduct  is 
now  under  investigation  were  serving  under  this 
scheme  and  were  charged  with  the  double  duty  of  dis- 
posing of  surplus  stores  and  purchasing  fresh  amounts 
of  the  same  article.  The  Committee  state  that  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  them  as  "  continuous  negligence"  developed 
as  they  probed  the  matter  further  into  "culpable 
negligence  "  and  eventually  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
"cleverly  arranged  contrivance".  We  refrain  at 
present  from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  right  descrip- 
tion of  such  conduct.  One  thing  however  is  certain. 
It  cannot  enhance  one's  estimate  of  the  business 
capacity  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps 
to  learn  that  at  the  time  we  were  selling  vast  quantities 
of  hay  at  10s.  per  100  lbs.,  we  were  purchasing  the 
same  article  for  17s.  &\d.  per  100  lbs.  Small  wonder 
that  the  individual  engaged  in  these  transactions  is 
asserted  by  the  Committee  to  have  earned  a  precarious 
wage  of  over  ^2,000  sterling  per  diem. 

The  war  we  are  told  cost  us  some  two  hundred 
millions.  It  is  only  a  marvel  that  it  did  not  cost  more 
if  we  paid  a  staff  of  officers  to  carry  out  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  civilian  contractors  who 
met  with  such  liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
military  salesmen  are  described  by  the  Committee 
in  terms  which  forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  cases  at  least  the  "  companies  "  they  represented 
were  hurriedly  called  into  existence  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  contracts.  All  this  is  very 
deplorable  and  the  trouble  is  only  commencing,  for 
the  most  vigorous  investigation  must  follow.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  the  usual  alacrity  on  the  part  of 
irresponsible  people  to  "  hang  somebody". 

It  seems  that  in  June  1903  Lord  Kitchener  after  pro- 
tracted correspondence,  prior  to  his  departure  from 
South  Africa  arranged  for  a  special  department  called 
the  "  Sales  Department  "  to  be  worked  by  the 
Director  of  Supplies.  In  doing  so  he  mentioned  that 
"  the  money  involved  will  reach  probably  some  six  or 
seven  millions  ".    The  period  when  the  gravest  of  the 
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alleged  irregularities  occurred  was  during  the  six 
months  immediately  following  upon  Lord  Kitchener's 
departure  when  his  duties  had  been  taken  over  by 
Sir  Neville  Lyttelton.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  present  whether  any  senior  officer  will  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  this  deplorable  muddling 
of  his  subordinates,  if  indeed  it  be  not  worse.  A 
general  is  necessarily  very  much  in  the  hands  of  his 
staff  with  regard  to  contracts  and  supplies,  especially 
when  as  in  this  instance  a  process  of  "  swapping  horses 
in  mid-stream  "  has  been  adopted.  Instances  have  not 
been  unknown  when  secretaries  of  state  rather  than 
submit  to  public  censure  have  sacrificed  an  officer  who 
might  conveniently  be  held  responsible  for  some  scandal, 
on  technical  grounds,  simply  to  calm  public  opinion  and 
gain  a  cheap  reputation  for  draconic  justice.  The 
public  will  do  well  therefore  to  watch  closely  the  means 
adopted  by  the  authorities  in  dealing  with  this  disgrace- 
ful business,  for  it  is  no  secret  that  nothing  would  better 
suit  certain  members  of  the  Army  Council  than  a  redis- 
tribution of  their  duties  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  their  own  personal  advancement.  We  are  in 
troubled  waters,  and  it  is  as  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  watch  the  fishermen  as  the  struggling  fish. 


"THE  ROYAL  SWEDE  UNFORTUNATE." 

PROFESSOR  RAY  LANKESTER  at  the  Sheldonian 
on  Wednesday  declared  in  favour  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  study  of  history  as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
After  all  what  is  history  ?  According  to  the  ripe  wisdom 
of  Professor  Lankester  it  is  merely  "a  story  of  the 
deeds  of  great  men  in  the  past  " — the  musty  old  past. 
The  definition  is  not  as  new  as  it  is  brilliant  ?  Well  per- 
haps not.  One  does  seem  to  recollect  something  of 
the  sort  in  Carlyle  or  in  Dickens'  "  History  of  England 
for  the  Young ".  But  great  minds — if  we  may  rival 
the  Romanes  lecturer  in  originality — think  alike  :  and 
in  any  case  it  was  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Romanes  Lecture.  If  however  history  is  abandoned  in 
our  scheme  of  education,  who  will  there  be  to  write  at 
a  few  hours'  notice  leading  articles  on  such  an  event 
as  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Sweden 
and  Norway?  It  is  the  way  in  England — not  that 
this  way  is  peculiar  to  England — to  discuss  with 
candour  and  assurance  the  momentous  affairs  of  foreign 
countries.  Burke  declared  that  you  cannot  indict  a 
nation.  But  our  much-talkers  and  writers  on  foreign 
affairs  are  not  to  be  cramped  thus.  They  are  quite 
ready  always  to  indict  a  foreign  country,  or  to  endorse 
it.  They  are  in  a  position  to  lay  down  the  law  to  kings 
and  governments,  to  give  strong  advice,  to  scold,  to 
threaten,  and  to  patronise.  We  suppose  nobody  would 
deny  that  to  explain  with  authority  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  has  at 
length  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  an 
intimate  study  of  Scandinavian  history  and  life  is 
absolutely  essential.  You  cannot  form  an  opinion  of 
value,  you  may  barely  form  a  prejudice,  on  the  strength 
of  a  column  or  two  of  dates  and  facts  furnished  for  the 
occasion  by  special  article  writers,  however  clear  and 
ably  compressed  these  may  be.  Even  the  sources 
of  information  from  which  these  capital  special  articles 
are  derived,  say  Mr.  Bain's  "  Political  History  of 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  "  or  Mr.  Braekstad's 
translation  into  English  of  the  Act  of  Union  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  the  constitution  of  the  latter 
country,  are  not  enough  to  go  upon. 

To  judge  by  most  English  comment  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  is  as  easy 
to  apportion  the  blame  as  to  predict  what  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  separation  on  the  fortunes  of  Scandinavia 
must  be.  Roughly,  the  view  of  those  who  are  strong 
Unionists  on  the  Irish  question  is  that  the  Storthing  and 
therefore  Norway — for  since  Mr.  Steen's  day  of  power 
Norwegians,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  are  practically 
at  one  in  the  matter — is  wrong.  Radical  opinion  in 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  approves  the  act  of 
Norway,  chiefly  we  imagine  because  Sweden  is 
aristocratic,  whereas  Norway  is  democratic.  Besides, 
an  English  Radical  on  the  whole  favours  disunion. 
In  short   the  view   of  the   party  man  here   on  the 


dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  depends  on  whether  he  is  Unionist  or 
Home  Ruler.  He  has  certain  beloved  formulae  or  pre- 
judices and  applies  these  to  the  solution  of  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  question.  But  besides  party  sentiment, 
and  the  vague,  absurd  belief  that  the  case  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  somehow  resembles  that  of  England  and 
Ireland,  national  self-interest  comes  in.  There  is  the 
bogey  of  Russia  if  not  of  Germany.  If  Russia  should 
secure  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ports,  she  will  be  a 
serious  menace  to  ourselves.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Union  weakens  Scandinavia's  defensive  resources :  hence 
Norway,  by  her  action,  is  helping  our  enemy.  This  has 
been  openly  argued.  It  is  conceivable  that  Russia,  com- 
fortably settled  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  a  powerful 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  might  be  distinctly  distasteful 
to  us  and  to  one  or  two  other  countries.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  Norway  has  acted  wickedly  in  dissolving 
the  Union  of  181 5,  or  that  Sweden,  to  preserve  the 
Union,  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Norway's  demands. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  reminds  one  of  the  fervent 
declaration  of  faith  in  a  London  daily  paper  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  the  great  battles  in  Manchuria — that  our 
Japanese  allies  would  not  fail  us  at  this  critical  moment 
of  the  world's  history.  Our  friends  the  Norwegians 
appear  to  have  failed  us  in  that  they  have  taken  a  step 
which  may  bring  Russia  to  a  place  in  which  we  are 
anxious  never  to  see  her  ! 

The  truth  is  that  the  rights  and  wrongs  in  the  long 
dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway  over  the  Con- 
sular service,  foreign  policy,  the  flag  and  other 
matters,  are  only  obvious  when  casually  examined  in 
the  light  of  statements  made  by  special  correspondents 
and  leader-writers  holding  a  party  brief.  Glanced  at 
thus,  it  seems  clear,  for  instance,  that  King  Oscar  defied 
the  Constitution  by  declining  to  sanction  a  measure 
passed  by  the  Storthing.  But  the  King  is  prepared  to 
show,  with  just  as  good  faith  as  the  Norwegians,  the 
contrary,  that  he  would  have  broken  the  terms  of  the 
Union  in  spirit  if  he  had  accepted  the  measure  ;  and 
no  doubt  high  constitutional  authority  can  be  en- 
listed on  both  sides.  Once  we  detach  ourselves 
from  party  feeling  and  formulas  about  Unions, 
political  liberty  and  the  like  and  bring  an  open 
mind  to  the  matter,  we  find  how  complex  and  highly 
debateable  is  the  whole  case.  There  are  various 
facts  since  the  dispute  grew  bitter — indeed  long  before 
the  question  of  the  Consular  service  arose — which  seem 
to  show  that  Sweden  has  never  acted  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Union,  has  held  the  sister  state  subordinate. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  attitude  of  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden  is  so  dignified  and  reasonable,  his  protesta- 
tions so  obviously  sincere,  that  the  final  act  of  the 
Storthing  appears  to  be  one  of  violence,  putting 
Norway  in  the  wrong  at  the  end  if  she  were  in  the  right 
during  most  of  the  struggle.  The  personal  aspect  of 
this  event  indeed  attracts  naturally  enough  more  than 
its  right  share  of  attention.  King  Oscar's  position 
really  has  a  grand  pathos.  It  can  never  be  said  of  him 
as  of  the  most  famous  of  his  predecessors,  "Call  not 
the  Royal  Swede  unfortunate  ". 

Historians  will  probably  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  both  sides  having  a  strong 
case.  Meantime  it  is  not  necessary  for  foreign  pre- 
judice— and  ignorance — to  avow  itself  on  either  side. 
The  Union,  conceived  in  a  hurry,  has  never  worked 
happily,  and  latterly,  far  from  keeping  Scandinavia 
secure,  it  has  been  a  grave  source  of  danger.  If  it  is 
really  true  that  Bjornsen  and  other  Norwegians  have 
coquetted  with  Russia  in  the  past,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  they  will  do  so  now  that  their  grievance  is  re- 
moved. What  as  friends  of  both  countries  we  should 
like  to  see  would  be  an  intimate  and  lasting  alliance 
between  the  two  countries,  certainly  defensive  in  case 
of  war.  Under  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  of 
Norway  the  military  arrangements  were  half-hearted 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  Union  indeed  was  little  more 
than  union  on  paper.  In  spirit  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
in  case  of  war  we  believe  it  would  have  been  useless. 
Very  different  is  the  case  of  Ireland  and  England. 
However  bitter  a  Nationalist  may  be,  he  will  scarcely 
deny,  remembering  how  well  his  countrymen  fought  in 
South  Africa,  that  Ireland  has  been  uncommonly  useful 
to  us  in  time  of  war. 
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THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 

THERE  is  a  Sunday  question  ;  we  have  no  doubt  on 
that  point.  It  is  true  the  rant  of  professional 
revivalists  and  the  sensational  rhetoric  of  popular 
preachers  might  easily  put  off  the  "sober  and  peace- 
able members  of  the  Church  of  England "  to  whom 
'the  Prayer-book  is  addressed,  and  prevent  them  from 
taking  seriously  the  present  alarm  as  to  the  abuse  of 
Sunday.  But  a  thoughtful  survey  can  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  any  who  think  that  Sunday  should  not 
be  levelled  with  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  that 
a  tendency  in  that  direction  is  running  somewhat 
strongly  and  rapidly.  The  movement  of  laymen  to 
stem  this  tendency  cannot  be  called  premature,  and 
we  have  no  fear  of  its  being  too  late.  That  it  is  a 
real  and  responsible  effort  is  guaranteed  by  the  names 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  include  Lord  Hugh 
'Cecil,  Sir  John  Dorington,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Mr. 
John  Murray,  and  Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell.  From 
the  beginning  the  number  of  its  adherents  has  steadily 
grown.  And  since  the  upper  class  is  at  any  rate  given 
the  credit  of  being  the  most  serious  offender  against 
Sunday,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  mention  that  the  signa- 
tories include  five  dukes  and  lesser  peers  galore.  As 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  do  not  attempt  to 
impose  on  the  public  any  cast-iron  rules  for  Sunday 
observance,  but  simply  point  to  the  spirit  which  they 
think  should  inform  it,  the  spirit  of  worship  and  rest, 
we  are  able  to  give  them  unhesitating  support.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  find  a  Church  movement  which  an 
•examination  of  the  names  connects  with  no  one  Church 
party  more  than  with  another,  and  which  is  entirely 
sane  and  sensible. 

The  Sunday  question  would  be  easier  to  deal  with 
if  the  zeal  of  the  preacher,  lay  or  cleric,  did  not  so 
■often  outrun  his  knowledge,  and,  to  be  frank,  his 
honesty.  Illegitimate  arguments  are  too  often  sum- 
moned in  aid.  How  often  is  it  said  that  a  seventh  day 
of  rest  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  successful  national 
career.  Such  a  claim  will  not  bear  historic  inquiry  for 
a  moment.  The  Romans  had  no  equivalent  to  Sunday. 
That  every  nation  is  the  better  for  one  day's  rest  in 
seven  may  be  perfectly  true — we  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  dispute  it — but  that  does  not  justify  the  broad  asser- 
tion that  national  success  is  impossible  without  a 
"Sunday.  And  the  appeal  to  Sinai  is  a  very  doubtful 
argumentative  expedient.  The  Christian  Sunday  is  not 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath  ;  its  sanction  is  not  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  Pentateuch  but  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Nor  was  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
generally  imposed  on  the  Gentile  Christians.  To 
•appeal  to  the  Jewish  institution  as  the  authority  for  the 
Christian  Sunday  suggests  a  misconception  of  its  place 
in  the  Christian  system  and  a  failure  to  appreciate 
Christ's  own  reading  of  the  Sabbath  ordinance. 

And  too  often  there  is  a  covert  pharisaism  about  Pro- 
testant championship  of  Sunday  ;  half  of  it  sounds  like 
thankfulness  that  we  are  not  as  these  poor  Catholics, 
who  go  to  Mass  and  then  enjoy  themselves  the  rest  of 
the  day.  At  any  rate  the  "Catholics"  may  very  well 
rejoin  that  if  they  differ  from  us  in  enjoying  themselves 
on  Sunday,  they  differ  from  us  almost  as  sharply  in 
going  to  church  on  that  day.  No  doubt  certain  Pro- 
testant enthusiasm  is  ready  with  the  amiable  suggestion 
that  "Catholics"  go  to  Mass  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form  ;  that  there  is  no  religion  in  it.  Of  that  God  is  a 
better  judge  than  man,  who,  if  he  has  any  decent  feeling 
in  him  at  all,  will  leave  such  questions  alone  for  ever. 
It  is  easy  to  blast  good  actions  by  assigning  them  to 
wrong  motives  ;  but  it  is  not  a  pastime  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  rejoice  in.  In  any  case  the  fact  remains  that 
amongst  Protestants  the  proportion  whose  observance 
of  Sunday  contains  no  single  religious  element  is  infi- 
nitely larger  than  amongst  Roman  Catholics  or  "  Ortho- 
dox "  Christians.  It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  the 
Protestant  conception  of  Sunday  has  largely  been  per- 
verted into  merely  doing  nothing.  The  man  who  loafs 
his  Sunday  away  in  sheer  idleness,  never  going  near  a 
church,  thinks  he  is  a  superior  Christian  to  the  man 
who  spends  the  forenoon  in  public  worship  and  in  the 
afternoon  plays  a  game  of  football.  The  English 
Sunday  can  quite  well  justify  itself  ;  but  its  defenders 
should  be  a  little  careful  of  pointing  to  the  awful 


example  of  the  Roman  Catholic   and  other  concep- 
tions of  Sunday.     We  can  find  plenty  of  warnings 
'  amongst  ourselves  without  going  abroad  for  them. 

Preachers  too  should  be  pn  their  guard  against 
slipping  into  sensational  clap-trap.  A  sermon  on  Sunday 
observance  nearly  always  means  a  lurid  picture  of 
upper-class  orgies.  No  doubt  it  is  the  same  when 
middle-class  people  discuss  these  things  over  their  tea- 
cups at  home.  But  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
people  in  private  to  forego  the  luxury  of  dilating  on  the 
enormities  of  their  social  superiors.  Such  conversation 
brings  with  it  a  fearful  sensation  of  sweet  familiarity 
with  this  wicked  upper  class  (otherwise  how  could  their 
private  lives  be  known  so  intimately?)  while  it  flatters 
with  the  assurance  of  the  talkers'  own  higher  morality. 
But  a  clergyman  should  be  above  that  kind  of  thing. 
Does  he  suppose  he  is  doing  any  good  by  describing 
picturesquely  irregular  scenes  in  great  houses  to  con- 
gregations who  will  never  have  the  chance  to  influence 
a  single  member  of  the  upper  class  or  to  incur  the  risk 
of  contamination  by  their  ways  ?  It  is  merely  stimu- 
lating the  common  taste  for  scandal.  No  doubt  it 
sends  the  congregation  away  happy  and  well  pleased 
with  itself,  whereas  an  account  of  the  shortcomings  of 
those  whom  they  can  influence  and  who  can  influence 
them  might  make  them  uncomfortable,  when  they 
would  object  to  the  sermon  instead  of  admiring  it. 
And  if  clergymen  must  preach  on  the  "smart  set", 
let  them  at  any  rate  take  some  trouble  to  test  their 
facts.  It  is  really  not  tolerable  that  a  well-known 
London  incumbent,  in  patronage  probably  the  most 
influential  in  all  London,  should  deliberately  read  to  a 
congregation  mainly  of  shop-girls  and  shop-men  a 
description  of  a  "smart"  Sunday  from  the  "Daily 
Telegraph".  The  "Telegraph"  or  the  "Mail"  was 
as  accessible  to  his  congregation  as  to  him,  and  if  the 
upper  class  was  no  more  accessible  to  him  than  to 
his  congregation,  he  had  better  have  left  it  out  of  his 
sermon.  Which  does  he  think  is  likely  to  be  the  prevailing 
effect  on  these  shop-girls  cf  his  recital  from  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  :  disgust  at  what  they  heard  of  these  smart 
people,  or  curiosity  to  know  more  of  them  ?  Nor  is 
there  any  object  in  unduly  blackening  the  picture.  All 
England  is  not  apostate.  Cimmerian  oratory  makes 
the  natural  man  sceptical,  while  it  often  plunges  the 
spiritual  into  wretchlessness  of  despair.  Preachers 
should  remember  how  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  was 
rebuked  for  his  pessimism.  As  then  so  now,  there  are 
at  least  seven  thousand  left  who  spend  their  Sunday 
in  an  English  and  Christian  manner. 

What  is  the  real  extent  of  the  evil  ?  The  thing  has 
two  sides,  one  much  more  serious  in  our  view  than  the 
other.  There  is  the  frankly  pagan  Sunday,  and  there  is 
the  decent  but  wholly  secular  Sunday.  The  number  of 
houses  where  Sunday  is  not  only  like  any  other  day  but 
rather  more  rowdy,  where  even  intentional  violence 
is  done  to  the  public  sense  of  respectability,  is  not 
really  great.  They  may  amount  to  a  good  many  if 
counted  up,  but  proportionately  they  are  still  few.  They 
are  mainly  the  houses  of  new  rich  people,  who  hope  to 
get  into  society  by  their  fastness.  There  should  be  no 
prejudice  against  a  man  because  he  is  rich  or  because 
he  is  new,  but  in  most  countries  it  is  a  plain  fact  that 
new  rich  people  are  the  most  luxurious  and  the  most 
rowdy.  It  is  not  unnatural  :  they  are  under  no  restraint 
of  tradition,  of  status,  of  public  responsibility,  and  not 
infrequently  they  have  lacked  the  advantage  of  good 
education  and  bringing-up.  They  have  given  up  work- 
ing ;  they  have  means  to  obtain  every  pleasure  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  intellectual,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
their  means  except  in  enjoyments  more  or  less  crude. 
But  if  the  upper  class  would  make  these  people  see  that 
these  Sunday  performances  were  not  to  their  taste,  they 
would  soon  mend  their  ways.  And  this  the  best 
elements  in  the  upper  class  ought  to  do.  They  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  common  order  and  public  feeling. 
Whether  his  free  attitude  to  Sunday  be  the  license  of 
the  libertine  or  the  liberty  of  the  spiritually  enfranchised, 
no  man,  least  of  all  a  local  magnate,  has  a  right  to  use 
his  liberty  to  offend  the  common  sense  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  lay  movement  we  spoke  of  will  be  able 
to  bring  very  useful  influence  to  bear  in  this  direction. 
On  the  whole  we  think  this  Sunday  rowdiness  will  soon 
abate. 
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But  the  other  side  of  the  Sunday  question  is  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  numbers  who  ignore 
the  religious  aspect  of  Sunday  certainly  increase.  They 
spend  the  day  harmlessly  and  reasonably,  religion  apart 
— but  it  is  merely  a  secular  day  off  work.  Especially 
church-going  has  fallen  off  amazingly  :  it  has  fallen  off 
in  all  classes,  but  most  of  all  in  the  upper  class.  Even 
amongst  those  who  do  not  at  all  mean  to  ignore  religion 
going  to  church  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  course.  That 
being  so,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mere  man  and  woman 
of  the  world  should  fail  to  recognise  any  obligation  to 
attend  public  worship.  This  we  regard  as  a  serious 
and  a  sad  tendency  ;  and  the  Church  should  bend  all  its 
energies  to  check  it.  It  is  stultifying  the  increased 
energy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  renewed  activity  in  every 
branch  of  religious  work  which  the  last  half-century 
has  shown.  There  is  not  space  to  go  into  the  causes 
of  this  decay  of  church-going  ;  but  they  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  It  is  a  matter  of  character.  In  religion,  as  in 
other  things,  every  man  has  become  a  law  to  himself, 
and  when  a  man  becomes  a  law  to  himself  he  becomes  an 
anarchist.  At  the  same  time  progress,  that  is  the  pursuit 
of  material  things,  care  for  the  practical  and  contempt 
for  the  spiritual,  absorption  in  the  immediate  present, 
disregard  of  anything  that  is  not  now  and  here— all  this 
is  carrying  the  country  away  from  effective  Christianity. 
The  Sunday  question  is  really  a  matter  of  belief.  To 
suppose  that  Sunday  will  be  observed  as  a  Christian 
feast  by  those  who  have  ceased  to  consider  Christ 
is  absurd.  The  Church  must  not  think  the  Sunday 
question  can  be  dealt  with  by  itself.  Religious  people 
in  England  are  too  fond  of  trying  to  run  secularism  and 
Christianity  abreast  :  it  cannot  be  done.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  old  choice. 


THE  CITY. 

TT  is  of  course  very  proper  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
anticipate  as  far  as  possible  the  march  of  events  in 
regard  to  financial  and  political  affairs,  but  the  tension 
to  which  the  nerves  of  the  members  have  been  sub- 
jected for  so  many  months  has  not  been  without  effect 
and  the  result  has  been  to  warp  the  judgment  of  a 
body  which  is  usually  accounted  shrewd  and  far-seeing. 
The  nervousness  which  has  long  characterised  the 
tone  of  the  markets  accounts  for  the  swing  from 
pessimism  to  optimism  and  back  again  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  a  phase  which  has  been  particularly  notice- 
able during  the  past  week.  Members  left  for  the 
Whitsun  holidays  in  an  apprehensive  frame  of  mind 
not  altogether  believing  the  various  statements  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  initial  steps  towards  peace.  But 
during  the  recess  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  became  known,  whereupon  on  their 
return  members  had  quite  made  up  their  mind  that 
peace  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  This  unduly 
hopeful  spirit  prevailed  merely  for  a  few  hours — 
one  of  the  prominent  jobbers  in  the  Consol  market 
shouted  lustily  as  a  buyer  of  Consols  and  was 
much  disgusted  to  find  that  his  wants  were  imme- 
diately supplied  with  evidently  plenty  more  stock 
to  come  forward  should  he  still  have  courage  to 
bid.  But  this  sort  of  thing  soon  gave  way  to  a 
quite  despondent  tone,  equally  unwarranted  probably. 
Germany  would  do  this  and  that,  France  was  selling  as 
fast  as  she  could,  Russia  was  merely  finessing — and 
much  more  in  the  same  strain.  The  result  was  that 
the  rise  in  prices  caused  by  the  short  spurt  was  soon 
wiped  off,  and  as  a  fact  Consols  close  rather  lower  on 
balance  for  the  week.  Russian  and  Japanese  stocks 
have  however  retained  part  of  the  improvement  and  in 
the  latter  stocks  more  especially,  buying  for  investment 
purposes  has  been  in  evidence. 

The  House  has  certainly  had  plenty  of  leisure  for 
reflection,  as  apart  from  the  routine  work  associated 
with  the  close  of  the  account  and  some  investment 
orders  there  has  been  little  to  occupy  the  time.  The 
American  railroad  market  has  been  listless  with  a  slight 
upward  tendency,  but  the  volume  of  business  here  and  ; 
in  New  York  has  not  been  sufficient  to  infuse  life  into 
the  market  and  we  incline  towards  the  opinion  that 
lower  prices  will  be  seen  before  the  upward  movement 
again  begins.    Our  view  is  that  the  present  stagnation  I 


is  the  outcome  of  a  technical  condition  of  the  market 
in  Wall  Street,  aided  by  the  distrust  arising  from  the 
disclosures  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company.  The  economic 
condition  of  the  country  however  remains  unchanged 
and  the  prosperity  must  tell  in  the  long  run. 

Turning  to  our  own  special  section  for  speculation 
— the  South  African  mining  market — there  is  unfor- 
tunately no  improvement  to  chronicle.  The  latest 
returns  published  by  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
show  a  total  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  of 
4l6,395  ounces  (fine)  valued  at  ^1,768,734.  These 
figures  establish  a  record,  as  the  greatest  value 
attained  befor.e  the  war  was  ,£1,720,907  only,  whilst 
the  progress  since  the  resumption  of  active  operations 
after  the  war  has  been  on  a  steadily  increasing  scale. 
But  the  publication  of  the  above  figures,  which  are 
steadily  creeping  towards  an  output  in  round  figures  of 
the  value  of  ^2,000,000  a  month,  had  absolutely  no 
effect ;  the  public  stand  aside  and  brokers  become 
weary  of  attempting  any  explanation  of  the  continued 
decline  to  clients  who  have  patiently  held  shares  for 
manj-  years. 

The  Bill  which  has  just  been  introduced  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  an  interesting  document, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Republic  is  in  a  position  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  annual 
charges  on  its  foreign  indebtedness  is  evidence  of  the 
material  improvement  in  Argentine  credit  which  has 
been  steadily  taking  place  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  proposals  do  not  go  so  far  as  anticipated  inasmuch 
as  a  complete  unification  is  not  contemplated,  but  at 
present  a  partial  conversion  only  is  to  be  effected.  The 
bonds  of  the  Internal  issue  do  not  greatly  concern 
investors  in  this  country,  but  the  External  6  per  cent, 
funding  bonds  of  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  are  *°  ^e 
changed  into  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  External 
5  per  cent,  bonds  are  to  be  reduced  to  4  per  cents.  The 
total  amount  of  the  new  issues  is  not  stated,  but  having 
regard  to  the  improved  credit  of  the  Argentine  and  the 
storm  aroused  by  the  unification  scheme  of  1901,  which 
whilst  saving  interest  charges  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  present  proposals  will 
include  any  addition  to  the  capital  indebtedness. 

The  issues  of  high-grade  investments  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  week  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, more  particularly  the  bonds  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway  of  which  we  were  able  to  give  par- 
ticulars in  our  last  issue  before  the  public  notification  in 
the  press  ;  the  issue  was  applied  for  several  times  over 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  accepted  our  view  of  the 
excellence  of  the  investment  and  have  received  an  allot- 
ment will  not,  we  think,  have  any  cause  for  complaint. 
The  issue  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Quebec  was  a  small 
affair  of  ^78,000  3^  per  cent,  registered  stock  at  the 
price  of  ^93  :  10  per  cent.,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  applied  in  redemption  of  the  balance  of  6  per  cent, 
debentures  maturing  on  1  July,  1905.  The  loan  is 
therefore  largely  of  a  transfer  nature  only  and  as  the 
security  is  undoubted  any  debenture  holder  would  do 
well  to  accept  the  new  issue — the  lists  will  be  kept 
open  for  this  purpose  until  Saturday  the  17th  inst. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Cataract  Copper  Company  is 
of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  above  loans, 
but  to  investors  who  do  not  object  to  an  element  of 
speculation  the  shares  which  are  now  offered  for  sale 
may  have  an  attraction.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
largely  held  in  the  United  States  and  1 15,000  shares 
only  will  be  on  the  London  register,  although  these 
shares  will  carry  the  right  of  exchange  to  the  American 
register  for  a  period  of  two  years.  A  covering  letter  from 
the  general  manager  of  the  company  accompanies  the 
prospectus  in  which  the  statement  is  made,  that  the 
mine  is  situate  in  the  rich  copper  district  of  the  state  of 
Montana  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Butte. 
Development  work  has  shown  large  bodies  of  ore  to 
exist,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  present  sale  have  been 
applied  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  company's 
operations  and  for  enlargement  of  the  plant. 

The  comparative  ease  of  money  has  induced  pro- 
moters to  come  forward  with  several  schemes  which 
have  been  lying  in  readiness  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity and  among  these  propositions  is  one,  we  under- 
stand, which  is  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  public  early 
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next  week  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  ice  by  means 
of  a  vacuum  process.  The  manufacture  of  ice  under 
existing  conditions  has  obviously  many  objections 
chiefly  on  hygienic  grounds  but  it  is  claimed  that  by  the 
vacuum  process  all  danger  of  germ  infection  is  elimi- 
nated. The  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed  in 
the  manufacture  by  this  process  have  been  surmounted 
and  by  the  new  method  ice  is  to  be  made  wholly  pure 
and  capable  of  being  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  at 
present  :  there  certainly  would  appear  to  be  a  great 
field  for  the  enterprise  if  all  the  advantages  claimed  are 
borne  out  and  the  prospectus  will  be  awaited  with  much 
interest. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  ACTUARIES  OF  THE  EQUITABLE. 

LONG  before  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  was  esta- 
blished William  Morgan  made  the  position  of 
actuary  of  the  Equitable  Society  of  unique  importance 
in  the  insurance  world.  The  status  he  won  for  the 
position  has  never  been  wholly  lost.  Mediocrities  pre- 
ceded him  and  succeeded  him  but  it  has  always  been 
open  to  the  actuary  of  the  Equitable  to  make  for  him- 
self a  permanent  position  of  greater  dignity  and  promi- 
nence than  is  possible  to  the  temporary  president  of 
either  the  Institute  or  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries. 

Mr.  Manly,  who  was  actuary  to  the  society  for  some 
twelve  years,  has  recently  retired  and  the  directors 
have  fulfilled  expectations  by  appointing  the  best 
possible  man  to  succeed  him.  The  new  actuary  is  Mr. 
G.  J.  Lidstone,  who  has  been  actuary  of  the  Alliance 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger 
generation  of  actuaries.  The  society,  and  indeed  the 
whole  insurance  community,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appointment.  Even  with  the  present  multi- 
plicity of  actuaries,  even  with  many  societies  greatly 
exceeding  the  Equitable  in  magnitude,  the  prestige 
which  attaches  to  the  position  is  existent,  if  latent,  and 
Mr.  Lidstone  has  the  opportunity  and  the  ability  to 
make  the  actuaryship  of  the  Equitable  as  pre-eminent 
as  it  once  was. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Equitable  Society 
taught  life  assurance  to  the  world.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  some  of  the  addresses  presented  to  the  court  of 
the  Equitable  by  the  actuary  to  come  across  the  intro- 
duction as  new  features  of  practices  which  have  become 
universal.  It  was  in  1779  that  William  Morgan  pro- 
posed the  medical  examination  of  lives  before  being 
accepted  for  insurance.  It  was  many  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  society  that  it  was  referred  to  as  "  the 
only  society  which  has  been  uniformly  guided  in  its 
practice  by  calculation  ".  It  was  the  first  Life  office  to 
make  periodical  valuations  of  its  liabilities  and  to  dis- 
tribute surplus  in  the  form  of  bonuses  ;  while  more 
than  a  century  ago  it  was  necessary  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  it  could  never  "be  safe  to  substitute  con- 
jecture for  inquiry"  in  Life  assurance  affairs. 

From  the  very  outset  it  proposed  to  vary  the  rate  of 
premium  with  the  age  at  entry  of  the  assured  and  one 
main  ground  upon  which  it  was  refused  a  charter  was 
that  "the  success  of  this  scheme  must  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  certain  calculations  taken  upon  tables  of 
life  and  death,  whereby  the  chance  of  mortality  is 
attempted  to  be  reduced  to  a  certain  standard  ;  this  is 
a  mere  speculation,  never  yet  tried  in  practice,  and  con- 
sequently subject,  like  all  other  experiments,  to  various 
chances  in  the  execution  ".  It  was  further  objected  that 
a  new  society  was  unnecessary  not  only  because  the 
London  Assurance  and  Royal  Exchange  were  carrying 
On  the  business,  but  because  Life  policies  "  are  duly 
underwritten  by  numbers  of  private  men  ",  and  there- 
fore a  corporation  for  the  purpose  was  undesirable. 

Yet  the  early  actuaries  of  the  Equitable  were  but 
little  fitted  for  the  task  of  founding  the  science  of  Life 
assurance.  Much  work  of  a  high  order  was  done 
before  the  actual  formation  of  the  Society  by  James 
Dodson,  a  good  mathematician,  who  died  before  the 
business  commenced.  The  actuary  appointed  in  1762 
was  William  Mosdell,  whose  salary  as  actuary  was 
£100  a  year,  but  whose  abilities  in  this  capacity  seem 
to  have  been  overrated  at  the  price.  James  Dodson 
junior  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  re-  I 


cognition  of  his  father's  services  :  he  had  no  mathe- 
matical ability  and  was  subsequently  succeeded  by 
John  Edwards  and  John  Pocock,  neither  of  whom  was 
of  any  note.  The  position  of  actuary  to  the  Equitable 
first  assumed  importance  with  the  appointment  of 
William  Morgan  in  1775.  Morgan  was  a  nephew  of 
Dr.  Price,  the  compiler  of  the  Northampton  table, 
to  whom  the  Equitable  Society  was  greatly  in- 
debted for  actuarial  guidance.  Morgan  remained 
with  the  society  until  his  resignation  in  1830 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  It  was  under  his  control 
that  the  foundations  of  Life  assurance  were  laid,  and 
during  his  tenure  of  office  that  the  mortality  experience 
of  the  Equitable  Society  was  published,  forming  the 
first  mortality  table  of  insured  lives.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  continued  in  the  position  for  forty 
years.  His  successor  was  J.  W.  Stephenson,  who  in 
about  1888  was  succeeded  by  A.  F.  Burridge,  who  after 
about  eight  years  went  to  the  Equity  and  Law.  At 
both  offices  Mr.  Burridge  won  a  high  reputation  and 
his  recent  death  was  greatly  regretted.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Manly,  to  whose  ability  and  popularity 
we  recently  referred. 

The  list  contains  great  names  and  small,  but  a  high 
prestige  still  attaches  to  the  position  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  further  distinction  upon  the  post  of 
actuary  to  the  Equitable  Society  is  a  great  one.  The 
new  appointment  renders  it  certain  that  the  opportunity 
will  not  be  lost. 


PETTY  SELFISHNESS. 

'T'HERE  is  a  defect  in  the  English  language  which 
prevents  us  from  speaking — at  all  events  with 
any  degree  of  euphony — of  selfishnesses.  And  yet  the 
want  of  such  a  plural  is  often  enough  felt  in  describing 
actions  which  we  all  permit  ourselves  at  times  without 
incurring  a  charge  of  more  than  ordinary  selfishness. 
These  actions  are  concerned  with  the  smaller  events  of 
daily  life  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  irritating  to  the 
victims  of  them.  They  may  be  compared  in  ordinary 
conduct  with  that  class  of  offences  in  law  which  are 
known  as  summary,  and  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  police  magistrate  sitting  in  petty  sessions,  as  they 
cannot  be  classified  under  the  more  serious  category  of 
crimes.  They  do  not  make  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
guilty  of  them  unfit  for  social  intercourse,  but  they 
mark  him  as  more  or  less  disagreeable.  He  encourages 
a  desire  in  his  neighbours  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 
him  as  possible  ;  and  he  is  regarded  as  falling  below  the 
standard  of  companionableness.  Good  breeding  to  a 
considerable  extent  consists  in  the  elimination,  either 
through  a  happy  natural  disposition,  or  by  training,  of 
noticeable  displays  of  petty  selfishness.  Where  they 
are  unchecked  the  cause  is  either  in  an  unamiable 
temperament,  or  in  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance  which 
is  often  hard  to  distinguish  from  it. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  tendency  to  insist 
on  little  matters  to  secure  one's  own  comfort  in  total 
disregard  of  the  comfort  of  others  is  more  developed 
in  the  male  or  the  female  human  animal.  The  con- 
troversy is  one  of  those  connected  with  the  never- 
ceasing  war  between  the  sexes.  It  may  be  compared 
with  the  analogous  one — which  is  the  more  essentially 
moral  creature  the  man  or  the  woman  ?  On  a  general 
survey  of  all  the  greater  qualities  such  as  justice, 
honesty,  moral  courage,  fidelity,  courage  and  the  rest 
of  the  superior  virtues,  men  usually  claim  for  them- 
selves that  women  are  on  an  inferior  moral  platform. 
With  many  protestations  women  are  perhaps  inclined 
to  admit  that  some  sort  of  plausible  case  can  be  made 
out  for  men.  But  on  one  thing  women  are  unanimous 
as  to  them.  They  assert  as  a  self-evident  fact  which 
cannot  be  contradicted  that  men  are  abominably  selfish 
in  little  things  ;  that  on  the  contrary  women  are  con- 
siderate, willing  to  give  up  their  claims,  self-effacing, 
taking  more  pleasure  in  seeing  others  enjoy  the  smaller 
gratifications  of  social  intercourse  which  they  have  sur- 
rendered than  they  would  obtain  from  claiming  them  for 
themselves.  But  this  seems  very  disputable  when  we 
think  for  instance  of  the  gross  selfishness  which  women 
have  displayed  in  the  matter  of  the  matinee  hat.  Women 
I  are  notoriously  the   worst  offenders  against  general 
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regulations  which  are  made  to  secure  order  and  com- 
fort in  all  public  assemblies.  A  crowd  of  women 
struggling-  for  the  best  positions  at  a  concert  or  theatre, 
on  an  omnibus  or  at  a  shop  for  any  place  where  they 
particularly  want  to  be,  and  where  they  have  to  compete 
with  others  of  their  sex,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pitiless  collections  of  human  beings.  It  is  gene- 
rally a  woman  who  blocks  up  the  entrance  to  a  railway 
booking-office,  making  long,  confused,  unintelligent 
inquiries  two  or  three  jninutes  before  your  train 
is  due  to  leave,  though  she  might  just  as  well  wait 
until  there  would  be  no  danger  of  her  making  you  lose 
your  train.  She  is  perhaps  making  her  arrangements 
a  week  or  two  in  advance.  We  rather  think,  if  the 
question  were  considered  with  a  severely  scientific 
analysis,  that  if  there  is  any  difference  between  men  and 
women  it  would  be  found  that  they  are  equally  selfish 
in  little  things  though  they  are  not  selfish  about  the 
same  things.  If  women  were  used  to  reading  the  news- 
papers with  the  same  interest  as  men,  and  if  we  found 
them  so  regularly  assembled  in  clubs,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  many  of  the  phenomena  that  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  masculine  selfishness  would  be  found 
equally  displayed  amongst  women.  But  what  woman 
cares  sufficiently  for  newspapers  to  gather  together 
all  the  evening  journals  she  can  lay  her  hand  on  ;  to 
hold  one  in  her  hand  reading  ;  to  lay  one  arm  over 
another  on  her  knee  ;  to  sit  on  a  third  ;  and  all  the 
time  be  glaring  around  suspiciously  and  determined 
to  put  off  the  scent  any  person  who  is  in  search  of 
something  to  read?  Neither  will  she  do  what  some 
men  do  who  affect  one  particular  journal,  who  if  they 
find  it  in  use  will  sit  down  before  the  unfortunate 
reader  of  it  and  make  him  supremely  uncomfortable 
by  fixing  him  with  hungry  eyes,  as  a  dog  impatient 
for  the  expected  morsel.  Or  like  the  Hindoo  creditor 
who  sits  dharma,  as  it  is  called,  before  his  debtor, 
who  must  pay  or  die  of  sheer  starvation.  There 
ought  to  be  a  severe  rule  in  clubs  against  this  par- 
ticular exponent  of  trivial  selfishness.  He  is  laughed 
at  as  a  sort  of  monomaniac,  but  he  does  not  see  his 
own  absurdity,  and  so  he  escapes  by  virtue  of  his 
insensitive  cuticle.  We  do  not  think  we  ever  met  in  a 
railway  carriage  the  woman  who  holds  out  an  immense 
newspaper  sheet  which  half  envelops  you,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inconvenience  which  it  thus  causes,  also 
shuts  out  your  prospect  from  the  window.  Nor  did  we 
ever  see  between  women  that  ever  laughable  dispute 
which  often  arises  between  male  passengers  as  to 
whether  a  window  shall  be  shut  or  open.  We  have  no 
explanation  of  this,  unless  it  be  that  women  in  their 
amazing  indifference  to  everything  hygienic  do  not 
notice  whether  they  are  being  nauseated  for  want  of 
air,  or  are  being  exposed  to  neuralgia  or  violent  cold 
from  an  unregulated  supply  of  it. 

When  we  draw  some  of  our  illustrations  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  who  journey  by  omnibus 
it  may  be  said  that  the  omnibus  public  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  fastidious.  But  the  gentleman  of  the 
omnibus  is  often  the  gentleman  who  accompanies  the 
lady  with  the  matinee  hat  to  the  pit  of  the  theatre. 
So  that  we  extend  our  range  beyond  the  mere  omnibus. 
This  gentleman  then  on  the  omnibus  often  is  supremely 
careless  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  smoke  or  the  fiery 
ash  of  his  pipe  or  cigar,  which  he  persists  in  smoking 
though  the  wind  is  high  and  you  may  be  blinded 
with  his  exuviae.  We  acquit  women  of  this  form  of 
selfishness  on  the  simple  ground  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  taken  to  smoke  on  the  omnibus.  But  it  is  almost 
invariably  a  woman  who  stands  on  the  step  and  waves 
her  adieux  to  friends  on  the  pavement.  With  her 
arms  held  across  the  entrance  she  makes  use  of  her 
advantage  in  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  She 
keeps  a  long  queue  of  people  waiting  and  is  wreathed 
in  smiles  apparently  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  objurgations  and  imprecations  which  she  must 
know  she  is  exciting  in  the  people  behind  her.  She 
is  also  fond  of  posing  on  the  step  as  the  omnibus  is 
approaching  a  stopping  place.  Not  daring  to  take 
the  leap  to  the  ground  before  the  vehicle  is  absolutely 
at  rest,  she  holds  a  train  of  unwilling  attendants  await- 
ing her  pleasure  the  while  she  smirks  and  is  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  with  herself.  We  admit  that  it  is  oftener 
he  than  she  who  suddenly  stops  and  stoops  in  the 


middle  of  the  pavement  to  tie  a  shoe-lace.  A  merely 
feminine  regard  for  appearances  perhaps  accounts  for 
her  apparent  considerateness.  Luckily  there  is  this  at 
least,  as  it  is  probable  that  no  woman  ever  succeeded 
in  tying  a  boot-lace  so  that  it  would  stand  the  strain 
of  a  moderate  walk.  Where  she  need  not  put  herself 
into  the  awkward  position  which  stooping  involves  she 
will  without  hesitation  disorganise  the  traffic  of  the 
pavement  if  it  occurs  to  her  suddenly  to  wheel  round  to 
inspect  a  shop-window  or  other  sight. 

In  the  domestic  circle  it  may  be  that  the  tradition  is- 
correct  as  to  the  more  exacting  selfishness  in  small 
matters  on  the  part  of  the  husband  towards  the  wife 
than  of  the  wife  towards  the  husband.  But  it  is  as 
often  feminine  as  masculine  want  of  consideration 
which  bores  outsiders  with  the  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  family,  especially  of  the  nursery.  Many 
women  and  many  men  are  equally  careless,  if  they  are 
talking  of  what  pleases  themselves,  and  especially  of 
themselves,  whether  they  interest  others  or  not ;  and 
if  this  is  not  a  very  exasperating  form  of  petty  selfish- 
ness, what  is  ?  But  an  even  worse  form  of  the  selfish- 
ness centering  in  domestic  life  is  shown  in  the  keeping 
of  animals  which  annoy  neighbours — generally  with 
harassing  and  wearying  noises.  We  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  civilised  society  until  we  have  learned  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  people  who  keep  dogs, 
fowls,  pigeons  and  other  animals  who  make  sounds- 
either  piercingly  shrill  or  maddeningly  monotonous  in 
town  spaces  that  cannot  properly  hold  them.  A  series- 
of  experiments  made  some  time  ago  showed  that  in 
many  respects  women's  nervous  and  sensory  systems 
are  less  impressionable  than  men's.  The  indifference 
to  the  noise  of  their  pets  certainly  seems  to  prove  it. 
A  man  will  lose  patience  with  the  howling  or  barking 
of  a  dog  before  a  woman  seems  to  become  aware  of  it ; 
just  as  the  case  is  with  the  fracas  of  children  who  are 
setting  the  visitor's  nerves  on  edge.  And  they  are 
mostly  women  who  are  responsible  for  the  non-restraint 
of  nocturnal  pests  of  this  kind.  They  resent  what  they 
call  interference  with  their  pets  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
annoying  to  discover  that  while  you  are  reproaching 
them  with  indifference  to  your  comfort,  they  are  regard- 
ing you  as  a  curmudgeon  whose  one  desire  is  to 
abridge  the  sum  of  human  and  animal  happiness.  One 
almost  suspects  this  to  be  so  when  one  learns  from 
prolonged  experience  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to 
create  a  healthy  public  opinion  in  a  neighbourhood 
against  the  presence  of  unnecessary  noises.  Carlyle 
could  never  get  a  body  of  sympathisers  in  Chelsea.  If 
the  inhabitants  did  not  absolutely  enjoy  the  crowing  of 
cocks  at  all  hours  of  the  day  from  early  morning  to  the 
shades  of  night,  they  were  profoundly  unconscious  of 
anything  disagreeable  in  it  ;  and  he  had  to  build  a 
sound-proof  chamber.  Some  would  say  he  suffered  an 
appropriate  retribution  for  the  misery  he  inflicted  on 
others  with  his  exhibitions  of  petty  selfishness.  But 
Mrs.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  been  an  equal  sinner;  though 
so  far  as  we  know  she  remained  perfectly  calm  under 
inflictions  which  drove  her  husband  to  distraction.  She 
rather  proves  what  we  have  suggested  that  women  are- 
in  a  favourable  position  for  playing  the  game  of  petty- 
selfishness  successfully. 


THE  DANGER  TO  S.  MARK'S. 

IN  December  of  last  year  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  "Times",  expressing  some 
alarm  on  the  subject  of  proposed  restorations  at  S. 
Mark's,  Venice.  In  March  of  this  year  a  careful  account, 
with  illustrations,  of  the  damage  threatened  to  the  church 
by  subsidence  and  decay,  and  of  the  proposed  remedies, 
was  published  in  the  "Architectural  Review"  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Brown,  the  well-known  writer  on  Venetian 
history.  Mr.  Brown  based  his  article  on  the  report  of 
Signor  Manfredi,  the  architect  appointed  by  the  Italian- 
Government  to  undertake  necessary  repairs,  but  over- 
looked, at  some  points,  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
scheme.  Mr.  Blomfield  has  recently  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times"  of  30  May, 
gives  his  judgment  on  the  proposals  of  Signor  Man- 
fredi's  report,  and  while  doing  justice  to  what  is  sensible. 
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and  conservative  in  them,  warns  the  lovers  of  S.  Mark's 
that  certain  needless  changes  are  also  proposed,  and 
begs  the  authorities  to  reconsider  them.  As  Mr. 
Blomfield  says,  we  English  are  not  in  a  position  to  cast 
•stones  at  others,  but  we  can  offer  them  the  moral  of  our 
bitter  experience.  We  have  scraped  or  replaced  most 
of  our  own  stones,  chipped  many  of  our  sculptures 
into  nineteenth-century  shop-form,  filled  our  churches 
with  abominable  glass,  furniture  and  tiles,  and  may  at 
least,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  exhibit  ourselves  as  an 
awful  example  to  another  nation  that  is  imitating  us 
only  too  well.  There  is  a  mean  between  letting  an  old 
building  fall  down  for  want  of  props,  and  making  a 
neat  travesty  of  it,  with  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
and  what  it  has  taken  on  of  the  charm  of  age  wiped 
•out.  When  our  grandmothers  become  feeble,  we  prop 
them  up  as  best  we  may  ;  we  don't  throw  them  into 
the  dustbin  or  scrape  them  and  invite  some  professor 
of  waxworks  to  restore  them  to  what  he  supposes  was 
their  original  design  when  they  were  new.  That  is 
what  we  have  done  with  our  churches,  and  what  our 
belated  wisdom  should  join  in  preventing  for  the  incom- 
parable age  and  beauty  of  S.  Mark's.  Crutches,  if 
necessary,  should  be  the  watchword,  but  uo  waxworks 
over  the  wrinkles. 

S.  Mark's,  of  course,  with  its  thousand  years'  history, 
needs  careful  doctoring  and  nursing.  Every  old  building 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  disintegration,  and  S.  Mark's 
has  a  peculiarly  delicate  constitution.  The  mortar  in 
the  brickwork  seems  to  have  been  originally  poor  :  the 
secret  of  Roman  cement  was  lost  at  the  time,  or  the 
expected  end  of  the  world  affected  workmanship.  But 
the  great  danger  to  the  fabric  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
foundation  :  S.  Mark's,  like  some  of  the  modern  sky- 
scrapers, rests  on  an  immense  wooden  raft,  and  that 
rests  upon  clay  ;  subsidence  of  any  part  of  this  tends  to 
crack  the  brick  walls  and  vaults,  and  to  tear  away  the 
veneer  of  marble  and  mosaic.  The  weight  of  ornament, 
moreover,  added  to  the  fabric,  is  another  tax  upon  its 
resisting  powers.  It  has  been  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  to  relieve  some  of  the  strains  or  patch  the  cracks, 
and  the  biggest  of  the  operations  was  that  carried  out 
about  1850  by  Meduna,  who  underpinned  a  great  part 
of  the  foundations  by  driving  piles  and  mortising  in 
blocks  of  masonry  at  their  outer  limit. 

Unfortunately  this  fortification  did  not  extend  to  the 
north-west  corner,  the  "Angle  of  Sant'Alipio  ".  Every- 
i  one  will  remember  how  it  leans  out ;  it  is  badly  con- 
structed, and  only  held  to  the  main  fabric  now  by  an 
iron  tie.  Mr.  Blomfield  resigns  himself  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  this  part.  I  do  not  myself  see  why,  in  such  a 
case,  a  crutch  should  not  be  employed,  a  "shore  "of 
wood.  These  temporary  expedients  are  usually  much 
finer  architecture  than  the  buildings  they  support,  and 
even  S.  Mark's  would  suffer  little  by  the  visible  prop. 

Other  parts  that  it  is  proposed  to  overhaul  are  the 
two  westernmost  vaults  (of  the  "Paradise"  and 
"Apocalypse")  and  the  great  piers  that  support  the 
dome  at  the  crossing.  There  is  a  visible  deflection  of 
the  vaults,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  it  is  going  further 
at  present,  and  no  complete  reconstruction  is  proposed. 
But,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  says,  the  preparation  of  elaborate 
wood  centering  is  a  definite  indeed  a  confessed  threat 
of  ultimate  rebuilding,  which  might  be  avoided  by 
other  means  ;  and  apparently  the  west  window,  involved 
in  the  deflection,  is  marked  out  now  for  rebuilding. 
In  the  case  of  the  piers  he  argues  that  since  the  mischief 
is  underground  it  is  useless  to  strip  and  tie  them,  as 
the  architect  proposes :  what  is  wanted  is  under- 
pinning. He  suggests  that  the  motive  is  to  replace 
"shabby"  mosaics  with  neat  new  versions. 

Then  there  is  talk  of  restoring  the  great  old  marble 
pulpit,  the  "  Bigonzo  ".  Surely  a  few  more  ties,  in 
addition  to  those  already  binding  the  ancient  blocks,  is 
all  that  is  wanted.  Other  "  restorations"  that  do  not 
;  justify  themselves  on  the  surface  are  those  of  the 
I  capitals  in  the  western  exterior  gallery,  and  of  the 
bronze  doors. 

But  the  most  alarming  immediate  proposal  is  to  take 
up,  level  and  relay,  partly  with  fresh  marbles,  the  old 
flooring  of  the  church.    The  danger  of  people  slipping 

1  on  the  wavy  surface  and  the  desirability  of  preserving 
the  design  are  put  forward  as  reasons.    This  is  really 

!    wanton.    We  have  already,  in  the  relaid  part  of  the 


floor,  a  too  exact  diagram  of  the  design  ;  a  drawing 
would  have  served  the  purpose  ;is  well,  and  how  dull 
this  copy  is  compared  with  what  remains  on  the  other 
side,  enriched  by  the  curves  and  the  polish  of  time  and 
the  sentiment  of  age.  The  design  of  S.  Mark's  is 
beautiful,  and  its  materials  precious,  but  the  whole 
place  has  taken  on  in  the  ivory  brown  and  tarnished 
gold  of  its  marbles,  the  tone  and  fret  of  its  mosaics,  the 
crazed  and  battered  lines  of  its  structure,  something 
of  the  waterworn  look  of  a  cave.  No  line  is  quite 
straight,  or  curve  quite  regular,  and  to  patch  into  this 
the  plumb-line  and  the  spirit-level  and  the  spick  and 
span  bit  of  copy  would  be  to  mar  the  whole  effect  of 
aged  settling  and  use. 

I  have  not  the  architect's  full  report  before  me,  and 
therefore  cannot  measure  exactly  how  much  "restora- 
tion "  is  involved  in  some  of  his  proposals.  If  in  the 
case  of  the  western  vaults  (of  the  "Paradise"  and 
' '  Apocalypse  ")  all  he  proposed  were  to  relieve  the  weight 
on  the  vaults  and  strengthen  the  dome  by  invisible 
expedients,  no  one  would  object,  even  if  this  involved  the 
temporary  removal  and  replacing,  as  before,  of  parts  of 
the  vault-mosaic.  For  these  mosaics  were  much  of  them 
poor  sixteenth-century  work  originally  and  have  to  a 
large  extent  been  already  remade  in  recent  times.* 
The  ancient  mosaic  of  the  dome  ("Pentecost")  is 
much  more  important.  But  restoration  simply  with  a 
view  to  straightening  and  making  neat  the  crazes  of 
settlement,  if  safety  does  not  require  it,  would  be,  in 
the  present  state  of  S.  Mark's,  quite  foolish.  Then, 
again,  there  is  some  confusion  between  the  "tribunes  " 
in  the  central  piers  and  the  piers  themselves,  and  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  plan  is  to  strip  the  piers  through- 
out, or  only  at  one  or  two  points.  Here  again  the 
more  precious  part  of  the  decoration  is  the  dome  with 
its  mosaic  of  the  Ascension,  and  to  safeguard  that, 
some  sacrifice  might  be  made  in  other  parts  ;  but,  by 
the  architect's  own  admission,  underpinning  is  the  real 
remedy,  not  ties ;  if  ties  are  used,  they  would  be  better 
applied  frankly  outside  the  mosaic,  as  Mr.  Blomfield 
suggests. 

I  confess,  in  all  this  business,  to  a  considerable 
misgiving  as  to  what  may  be  due  to  the  appetite  of  the 
mosaic-workers.  They  are  wonderfully  ingenious  and 
accomplished  craftsmen,  and  have  a  complete  con- 
fidence in  their  own  powers  of  replacing  old  work  by 
new  that  is  just  as  good  or  better,  and  we  cannot 
blame  them  if,  with  this  belief,  they  are  pleased  to  find 
opportunity  of  fresh  employment.  There  has  probably 
been  more  restoration  of  the  S.  Mark's  mosaics  than  is 
generally  known.  A  member  of  a  firm  employed 
showed  me  with  pride  the  photograph  of  a  mosaic  in 
which  three  figures  had  been  renewed.  No  one,  he 
said,  had  been  able  to  detect  the  difference  between  old 
and  new.  The  difference  was  perceptible  at  a  glance, 
and  the  anecdote  may  be  useful  as  measuring  the 
latitude  with  which  "faithful  restoration"  is  inter- 
preted. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
has  issued  a  friendly  remonstrance  against  what  is 
needless  in  the  restoration  proposed,  and  this  docu- 
ment should  command  a  weighty  list  of  signatures. 
The  urgent  necessity  is  to  arrest  the  relaying  of  the 
floor  and  to  impress  upon  the  authorities  that  the  ideas 
of  the  modern  mosaic-worker,  which  have  wrought  such 
irreparable  damage  at  Ravenna,  should  be  controlled 
in  S.  Mark's.  Otherwise  the  Turkish  matting  and 
yellow  wash  at  Santa  Sophia  will  prove  better  pre- 
servers than  the  curators  of  the  undesecrated  church. 
On  the  disputable  points  of  structural  repair  the 
Society  might  do  well  to  send  a  competent  engineer  to 
check  the  Italian  report  by  inspection.  The  probability 
is,  that  if  the  money  were  forthcoming,  S.  Mark's 
would  be  rebuilt.  Only  the  strongest  pressure  of 
educated  opinion,  Italian  and  foreign,  will  prevent 
this,  combined  with  a  lack  of  funds. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


*  There  was  a  lawsuit  over  their  workmanship,  during  which  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese  were  called  as  witnesses.  A  lawsuit  of 
the  same  sort,  curiously  enough,  arose  over  the  nineteenth-century 
restoration.  In  each  case  the  work  was  done  over  again  at  the  expense 
of  the  artists. 


Soo 
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MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 
II.— The  Concert  Trade. 

'"THE  concert  trade  flourishes  in  Scotland  even  as 
J-  it  does  in  England.  At  Aberdeen  they  dig  up 
granite,  at  Dundee  they  make  marmalade,  at  Glasgow 
they  turn  out  Wee  Kirk  pastors  ;  but  amidst  these  mani- 
fold activities  the  busy  concert-agent  is  ever  at  work. 
There  is  probably  no  artist  who  has  made  a  hit  in 
London  without  being  immediately  invited  to  the  North, 
though  London  continues  to  show  itself  ungrateful  by 
taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  reputations  won  in 
the  land  o'  th'  mountain  and  the  flood.  Musical 
Scotland,  in  a  word,  is  in  the  tender  hands  of  the  agent, 
and  the  agent's  headquarters  are  necessarily  at 
London.  He  keeps  a  keen  eye  on  all  new  arrivals 
and  the  moment  a  man  gets  the  slightest  vogue  he  is 
snatched  up  and  passed  on  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
as  the  latest  London  success.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  must  be  a  foreigner.  The  canny  Scot  is  an 
astute  chiel  and  you  will  never  persuade  him  that  it 
is  possible  for  one  speaking  his  own  tongue,  or  even 
English,  to  be  a  musician  of  the  first  rank.  So 
your  long-haired  violinist — after  a  London  hit — plays 
out  of  tune  and  is  rapturously  greeted  ;  the  piano- 
pounder  with  an  unpronounceable  name  stirs  all  hearts  ; 
the  bleating  Italian  tenor  and  the  croaking  German 
tenor  get  any  amount  of  applause  and  return  to  their 
native  lands — via  London — with  their  pockets  full  of 
bawbees  and  girdle-cake  and  haggises  and  kailyard  and 
other  Scottish  coins. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Scot  should  be  so 
sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  his  own  countryman.  Dr. 
Johnson  declared  that  the  Scotch  were  in  one  vast 
conspiracy  to  overpraise  their  own  heroes  ;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  knew  nothing  about  music.  I  should  have 
expected  to  find  Mackenzie,  MacCunn,  Drysdale  and 
Stewart  Macpherson  installed  as  demigods  in  their 
native  land  ;  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  if  some 
enthusiastic  Scot,  after  a  performance  of  some  work  of 
Mackenzie,  had  asked  me  ' '  Where's  Beethoven  th'  noo?  " 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  happened  to  me.  A  Scot 
can  assume  an  affection  for  pipes  and  he  waxes  enthusi- 
astic over  men  who  extort  groans  and  shrieks  from  that 
hideous  instrument,  but  he  won't  hear  of  a  countryman 
touching  any  other  instrument.  He  allows  him  to  sing, 
it  is  true,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  sticks  to  Scots 
melodies.  He  is  pleased  enough,  I  doubt  not,  when  for 
instance  a  Lamond  conquers  Germany,  Russia,  England 
and  America  ;  but  he  has  no  burning  desire  to  hear 
Lamond  on  his  own  native  heath.  He  imitates  England, 
but  not  the  England  of  to-day  :  the  England  of  twenty 
years  ago.  We  have  to  some  extent  thrown  off  the 
foreign  yoke  ;  we  have  scornfully  rejected  Henschel  and 
got  Henry  Wood  ;  we  listen  with  some  patience  to 
English  pianists,  fiddlers  and  singers  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  day  we  shall  be  found  listening  to 
an  English  opera.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Scot- 
land will  do  anything  similar  for  very  many  years  to 
come. 

The  result  of  the  Scot's  attitude  to  native  musicians 
is  simply  that  the  concert-giving  business  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  agent,  wholly  and  absolutely.  The 
most  astute  agent  finds  the  artist  with  the  longest  hair 
and  the  biggest  London  reputation  ;  he  advertises  him 
enormously  and  gains  his  reward.  I  have  been  perusing 
the  programmes  of  the  bulk  of  the  concerts  given  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  last  few  years  and  it  is  obvious 
that  Edinburgh  has  done  nothing  but  plod  painfully  in 
London's  footsteps,  a  very  long  way  behind.  Hardly 
anyone  seems  to  have  been  heard  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  heard  in  London,  and  no  one  has  made 
a  success  who  had  not  previously  made  a  success  in 
London.  The  independent  fiery  Scot  is  the  most 
abjectly  servile  of  creatures  where  music  is  concerned. 

If  Scottish  interpretative  artists  have  no  very  great 
chance  in  their  own  country,  Scottish  composers  are 
still  worse  off.  Scarcely  a  Scotch  composer  lives  in 
Scotland.  Mackenzie  used  to  stay  in  Italy  until  he 
took  refuge  from  storms  and  trials  of  the  work-a-day 
world  in  the  dull  obscurity  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
MacCunn  lives  in  London;  so  does  Macpherson.  They 
cannot  get  their  music  played  in  Scotland  ;  and  if  it  is 


played  it  is  not  welcomed.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Cowen  puts  so  little  of  it  on  the  programmes 
of  the  Scottish  orchestra.  Mr.  Cowen,  however,  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  brought  against  him  on  this 
score  and  sends  me  the  following  list  of  Scotch  pieces 
played  by  him  : — 


Wallace 

Drysdale 

Mackenzie 


1  work. 


works. 


MacCunn 

Macpherson 

Stephen 


2  works. 
1  work. 


Well,  eleven  works  does  not  constitute  a  very  formid- 
able list  ;  yet,  considering  how  coolly  some  of  these 
things  were  received,  one  cannot  blame  Mr.  Cowen  for 
not  being  more  enterprising.  Another  list  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Cowen  shows  that  the  Scotch  bias  is  anti- 
Scottish  and  not  anti-British. 


Sullivan 

Stanford 

Elgar 

German 

Hervey 

Bell 

Reed 


5  works. 
1  work. 
14  works. 

5  » 
1  work. 

1  >> 
1 


Davis  .  1 
Bennett  .  2 
Bantock  .  1 
Goring  Thomas  1 
Cox  .  1 

Coleridge  Taylor  1 


work. 

works. 

work. 


These  are,  I  understand,  all  the  British  works  played 
by  Mr.  Cowen  during  the  period  he  has  been  conductor 
of  the  Scottish  orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Cowen's  own  compositions  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
against  eleven  Scotch  pieces  there  are  thirty-five 
English.  In  fact  wherever  one  turns  one  finds  more 
and  more  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  patriotic  Scot  will 
not  carry  his  patriotism  into  music.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  fragment  from  a  letter  sent  me  by  a  Glasgow 
correspondent : — 

"  You  have  been,  considering  you  reside  in  London, 
remarkably  accurate  in  judging  '  Scotch  '  taste  and 
ideas  in  music,  but,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I 
do  not  think  we  are  lovers  or  even  admirers  of  our  own 
composers.  I  can  recollect  numerous  performances  of 
overtures,  symphonies  &c.  &c.  by  MacCunn,  Sir  A. 
Mackenzie  and  others  received  with  almost  painful 
silence,  and  I  never  recollect  any  compositions  of  these 
Scotchmen  finding  a  place  in  the  final  plebiscite 
concerts." 

There  you  have  the  whole  ill,  and  goodness  only 
knows  what  the  cure  will  be.  Where  music  is  con- 
cerned Scots  not  only  lack  patriotism  :  they  positively 
are  anti-Scotch  ;  they  won't  give  a  Scot  a  chance  on 
his  own  native  soil.  They  are  first  of  all  pro-foreign, 
then  pro-English,  then  violently  anti-Scotch.  The 
result  is  that  Scotch  composers  send  their  music  to 
England  to  be  played,  and  they  themselves  live  in 
London  when  they  can,  that  Scotch  interpretative 
artists  have  to  earn  a  livelihood  abroad  and  that  concert- 
giving  in  Scotland  has  become  a  barefaced  trade. 
There  is  no  pretence  of  art  about  it :  simply  the  wily 
agent  unloads  London  hits  on  a  credulous  Scotch 
public,  and  his  financial  success  usually  justifies 
him.  Scotland  hears  a  few  fine  artists  but  also  a 
large  percentage  of  humbugs. 

A  correspondent  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  called  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  a  Scotch  musical  paper.  May  I  ask 
what  on  earth  would  be  the  use  of  a  musical  paper 
when  there  is  practically  nothing  musical  to  record  or 
discuss?  Years  ago  there  was  a  very  excellent  little 
paper,  "The  Scottish  Musical  Monthly",  which  used 
to  have  articles  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Cuthbert  Hadden, 
myself  and  other  distinguished  personages  ;  but  so 
slight  was  the  interest  taken  in  music  that  it  died  the 
death  after  a  valiant  struggle.  I  hardly  believe  a 
similar  paper  would  have  more  luck  to-day.  '  Certainly 
a  Scotch  equivalent  of  the  "  Musical  Times "  is  not 
wanted.  It  is  dull  and  philistine  and  represents  the 
worst  features  of  English  music.  Perhaps  when  the 
next  generation  of  Scotch  musicians  grow  up  they  will 
be  able  to  do  something  towards  the  creation  of  a 
national  school  of  music,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to 
talk  of  founding  newspapers. 

John  F.  Runciman- 
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AT  THE  S.  JAMES'  THEATRE. 

T  KNOW  nothing  of  M.  Emanuel  Arene,  the  colla- 
borator  of  M.  Capus  in  "L'Adversaire".  He  may 
be  as  delightful  an  artist  as  M.  Capus.  The  inferiority 
of  "  L'Adversaire"  to  M.  Capus'  usual  work  is  no  evi- 
dence against  this  possibility.  Collaboration  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  theory  ;  but  it  nearly  always  fails  in 
practice.  One  would  suppose  that  the  admirable  qua- 
lities possessed  both  by  A  and  by  B  would  be  all  the  more 
admirable  in  conjunction  ;  and  that  A,  strong  at  just 
those  points  where  B  is  weak,  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  B  ;  and  that  B,  conversely,  would  be  a  treasure 
for  A.  But  the  fact — the  mysterious  fact — is  that  the 
strong  points  common  to  both  parties  have  a  way  of 
cancelling  each  other;  also,  that  such  weak  points  as 
may  be  in  either  obtund  the  strong  points  in  the  other. 
M.  Capus  has  no  weak  points  that  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  making,  single-handed,  a  wholly 
delightful  play  on  the  theme  chosen  for  "  L'Adversaire  ". 
That  "  L'Adversaire  "  itself  falls  far  short  of  his  usual 
level  is  the  fault  of  M.  Arene,  no  doubt.  But  it  is 
unfair  to  assume,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
assuming,  that  M.  Arene  is  a  duffer.  His  work  may 
have  been  hurt  as  much  by  M.  Capus,  as  M.  Capus' 
by  his.  Indeed,  the  defects  of  "L'Adversaire"  are  in 
favour  of  this  courteous  idea.  A  clever  artist  may  in 
collaboration  so  far  over-ride  a  mere  duffer  as  to  pro- 
duce a  work  almost  on  his  own  level.  But  parity  tolls 
the  knell. 

An  ambitious  woman,  devoted  to  a  brilliant  but 
unambitious  husband,  and  met  and  loved  by  a  man 
both  brilliant  and  ambitious,  is  a  promising  character 
for  the  observant  dramatist.  Much,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  been  made  of  her  by  M.  Capus,  had  he  worked 
alone.  He  would  have  shown  to  us  wittily  the  gradual 
transference  of  her  affection  to  the  quarter  where  her 
ambition  found  its  mate.  When  Langlade,  the  rising 
barrister,  declares  to  Mine.  Darlay  that  he  has  two 
passions — his  passion  for  her  and  his  passion  for 
success — she,  remembering  her  fond  but  retiring 
husband,  answers  bitterly  that  one  heart  cannot  hold 
both  love  and  ambition.  There  you  scent  an  idea  and 
a  psychological  situation.  But  nothing  is  made  of 
either.  When  next  we  see  Mme.  Darlay,  she  is 
Langlade's  clandestine  mistress.  Of  her  transition — 
the  stage  that  is  interesting  here — we  know  nothing. 
Her  transition  has  been  skipped.  The  three  principal 
•characters  stand  to  one  another  in  the  rusty  relation  of 
bookworm  husband,  ardent  young  gentleman,  child- 
wife.  Instead  of  pausing  to  vitalise  them,  the 
authors  have  hurried  on  to  a  conventional  scene 
of  the  husband  awakened,  the  husband  cross-examin- 
ing. This  scene  appears  to  impress  the  audience.  But 
it  is  not  good  enough  for  me.  I  am  all  for 
cross-examination,  if  it  be  well  done.  I  have  spent  in 
law-courts  some  of  the  most  vivid  hours  of  my  life, 
listening  to  this  or  that  master  of  the  art.  In  the 
theatre,  too,  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  samples 
of  cross-examination.  That  was  a  fine  scene  in  "  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defence  ",  for  example,  when  the  trained 
lawyer,  little  by  little,  exposed  the  well-laid  imposture 
of  the  heroine.  Two  keen  wits  pitted  against  each 
other,  on  either  side  of  a  quite  plausible  case,  till,  at 
length,  by  some  tiny  flaw  in  the  case,  or  by  some  tiny 
error  in  the  conduct  of  it,  the  attack  corners  and  destroys 
the  defence — here  is  a  process  which  (appealing,  if  you 
will,  to  an  ignoble  side  of  my  nature)  certainly  does 
delight  me.  But  a  plausible  case,  with  two  dull  wits 
pitted  against  each  other  across  it,  breaking  down 
partly  because  one  wit  is  more  egregiously  dull  than 
the  other,  and  partly  for  no  reason  at  all  except  the 
dramatist's  need,  leaves  the  gladiator  in  me  unsatis- 
fied. And  it  is  but  such  a  process  that  is  vouchsafed  in 
"  L'Adversaire  "  (hereinafter  to  be  called  "The  Man  of 
the  Moment").  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
Mme.  Darlay  is  Langlade's  mistress.  Darlay  does 
not  suspect  more  than  a  flirtation.  He  begins  to 
cross-examine  merely  that  he  may  know  how  far 
the  flirtation  has  gone.  His  wife  is  determined 
to  deny  even  that  she  has  flirted.  But  her  denials 
are  so  clumsily  expressed  that  Darlay  soon  begins 
to  believe  the  worst.  He  takes  a  peremptory 
tone.    She  refuses  to  answer  any  more,  complaining 


that  all  along  he  has  been  trying  to  "entrap"  her 
into  "committing"  herself.  "Ah!"  shouts  Darlay, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  her  guilt  by  a  phrase  that  is 
really  quite  compatible  with  innocence.  Thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  by  the  irresistible  force  of  his  own 
intellect  extorted  the  equivalent  of  a  confession,  he  tells 
his  wife  that  he  is  now  going  to  confront  the  lover. 
Mme.  Darlay,  falling  to  her  knees,  implores  him  not  to 
do  that,  and  confesses  her  guilt.  Had  she  the  brain 
power  of  a  rabbit,  she  would  have  known  that  the  con- 
fronted lover  would  merely  tell  the  husband  not  to  be  a 
fool,  and  that  the  husband  would  presently  have  to 
beg  her  pardon  for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
j  condemn  an  innocent  lady  because  of  a  phrase  which, 
spoken  in  an  excited  moment,  he,  in  an  excited  moment, 
!  had  happened  to  misinterpret.  The  whole  scene,  in 
fact,  is  silly.  It  has  a  superficial  appearance  of  strength 
and  tensity.  But  it  has  no  substance.  The  appearance 
appeared  to  impress  the  audience.    Enviable  audience  ! 

After  the  climax  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  An 
idea  emerges,  and  has  free  scope  in  a  scene  that  is 
natural,  and  also  novel.    Darlay  is  not  an  easy-going 
person,  and  he  refuses  to  act  as  though  he  were.    He  is 
not  violently  angry  with  his  wife,  but  he  is  shocked, 
repelled,  and  knows  that  he  is  likely  to  remain  so.  His 
wife  implores  him  to  forgive  her  aberration,  and  to  live 
with  her  as  before.     But  he  points  out  to  her  that  this 
would  be  uncomfortable  for  them  both.    He  might  for- 
give, but  he  could  not  possibly  forget,  and  his  inevitable 
memory  would  cast  a  constant  shadow  between  them  : 
they  must  see  no  more  of  each  other.     For  his  part, 
i  he  may  find  happiness  in  his  literary  work.      She,  for 
her  part,  may  find  happiness  in  marrying  her  lover. 
He  will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  divorce  her  :   she  shall 
divorce  him.    That  favour  he  will  grant  her  readily. 
But  he  utterly  refuses  that  they  should  live  together, 
for  together  they  could  not  hope  for  more  than  a  pre- 
tence of  happiness.    Now,  all  this  is  much  better  than 
the  usual  scene  of  violent  reproaches  melting  into  for- 
giveness— melting  on  to  a  clean  slate.    In  real  life,  no 
doubt,  the  majority  of  men  in  Darlay's  position  would 
play  the  part  familiarised  to  us  by  the  stage-hero.  But 
Darlay  (we  have  been  told,  though  we  have  had  to  take 
it  on  trust,  in  the  first  three  acts)  is  a  man  of  ideas,  a 
philosophic  man.    And  so  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
base  his   conduct   on   an   idea.      And   so   there  is 
nothing  to  moderate  our  welcome  of  this  idea,  which 
(on  the  stage,  at  any  rate)  is  a  new  one,  and  is  certainly 
a  good  one — one  which  would  in  course  of  time  force 
itself  on  the  subconscious  self  of  the  average  senti- 
mentalist in  Darlay's  position,  even  though  it  were 
never  intellectually  realised.    But  not  merely  by  reason 
of  this  idea,  and  of  its  naturalness  in  the  circumstances, 
is  the  last  act  of  this  play  memorable.    It  contains  a 
very  pretty  trick  of  technique.     In  plays  of  this  kind, 
the  reconciliation  is  often   brought  about   b)-  some 
third  party — some  raisonneur.    In  "The  Man  of  the 
Moment  ",  surely  enough,  appears  this  raisonneur,  but, 
all  the  while,  unconsciously  clinching  the  separation  of 
husband  and  wife  ;  and  we  have  a  scene  not  less  comic 
than   tragic   in   its  irony.     While   Madame  Darlay 
still  pleads  with  her  inflexible  husband,  her  mother 
comes   into   the   room,    asks   what   is   the  matter, 
is  horrified  to  hear  that  there  is  to  be  a  separation. 
Darlay,  of  course,  explains  to  her  that  the  fault  is 
his.    She  goes  across  to  her  daughter,  and  begs  her 
not  to  take  too  harsh  a  view  of  things  :   it  is  in  the 
nature  of  men  to  err  ;  this  man  may  have  been  un- 
faithful to  her,  but  he  loves  her  ;  let  her  go  to  him  and 
forgive  him.    The  daughter,  looking  very  foolish,  goes 
to  him.    The  mother,  looking  (to  us)  very  foolish,  but 
feeling  not  at  all  so — feeling,  on  the  contrary,  very 
proud  of  her  skill  in  preaching — proceeds  to  preach  a 
little  more.    Of  course,  she  says,  if  a  wife  deceives  a 
husband,  the  whole  case  is  altered  :  people  sometimes 
complain  that  there  is  one  law  for  men,  another  for 
women  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  just  that  this  should  be  so. 
Darlay  echoes  her  sentiment.    She  retires,  giving  her 
blessing.  .  .  .  Really,  this  last  act  almost  redeems 
the  play.    I  am  convinced  that  M.  Capus  conceived 
and  wrote  it  without  help  from  M.  Arene.    Or  perhaps 
M.  Arene  conceived  and  wrote  it  without  help  from 
M.  Capus  ?    By  the  way,  these  gentlemen  suffer  not  at 
all  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Melvill,  their  translator 
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The  dialogue  is  natural  and  vocal  English— rare  quality 
in  a  translation. 

The  interpolation  of  Mme.  Le  Bargy  in  a  British  cast 
suggests  to  me  many  reflections,  for  which  there  is  no 
space  now.    I  will  offer  them  next  week. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  COUNTRY  SIDE  IN  JUNE. 

"A    DRIPPING  June  puts  all  thi  ngs  in  tune  "  is  a 
-tx    proverb  marking  one  of  those  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  and  that 
of  common  human  kind  which  assert  themselves  now 
and  then.    However  in  this  particular  case  we  take 
leave  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb  ;  at  least  it 
refers  to  a  period  before  the  calendar  was  reformed  and 
should   be  dated   back   something   like  a  fortnight. 
Indeed  we  are  sometimes  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
reform  of  the  calendar  was  a  mistake,  somehow  the 
eleven  days  that  were  omitted  were  those  particular 
superlative  days  of  May  and  June  which  the  older 
writers  describe  though  they  are  rarely  realised  now. 
Certainly  the  Whitsuntide  traveller  found  his  June  all 
too  dripping  and  even  when  his  train  ran  into  one  of 
the  patches  of  brilliant  sunshine  the  country  was  not 
quite  so  happy  and  flourishing  as  it  looked.    Once  out- 
side there  was  that  fatal  chill  in  the  air  which  all  young 
creatures  recognise  and  just  draw  themselves  together 
to  endure,  refusing  to  push  and  expand  in  spite  of  the 
height  of  the  sun  or  the  date  of  the  newspaper.  The 
unkind  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  persistence 
of  arctic  airs,  anticyclonic  draughts  from  the  cold 
upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere,  chilled  too  sometimes 
by  passage  from  the  northern  snowfields.    "  Great  ex- 
pectations" might  be  the  year's  motto,  for  rarely  has 
the  outlook  for  the  crops  changed  so  miserably  as  it 
has  done  during  the  last  two  months.    After  a  winter 
of  superlative  excellence  in  its  dryness  all  promised 
well ;  the  land  was  in  beautiful  order  and  most  men 
got  their  spring  corn  sown  under  the  best  conditions  in 
February.    March  was  rainy  but  not  unkind  and  the 
grass  started  away  in  a  most  encouraging  fashion  for 
the  graziers.    But  with  April  things  began  to  take  a 
less  favourable  turn,  for  though  the  early  part  of  the 
month  was  dry  it  was  harsh  and  cold  and  the  corn  crops  j 
made  little  progress.     On  the  heavier  lands  the  surface  ! 
of  the  soil,  suddenly  dried  after  the  beating  rains  of 
March,  acquired  an  awkward  caked  surface,  through  | 
which  the  barley  often  failed  to  struggle,  so  that  all 
spring  corn  shows  a  patchy  and  uneven  plant.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  came  more  rain,  hindering  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  land  for  roots.    As  for  May,  from  the 
farmers'  and  gardeners'  point  of  view  it  was  a  more 
detestable  month  than  usual.    Always  a  trying  time  and 
given  to  truculent  intermixtures  of  hot  suns,  heavy 
rains  and  sharp  frosts,  this  time  it  omitted  the  rain 
section  entirely  but  tried  all  the  unpleasant  variations 
on  sun,  drought,  and  frost.    So  the  fair  promise  of  the 
earlier  months  has  been  gradually  frittered  away  ;  hay- 
time  is  nearly  here  and  yet  the  meadows,  even  the 
favoured  stretches  of  grass  by  Thames  side,  though  gay 
with  buttercups  and  moon  daisies,  are  barely  knee-deep 
in  thin  grass.     Fortunately  nearly  every  field  shows  a 
great  stack  or  two  so  that  the  countryside  will  still  be 
full  of  hay.     Already  the  machine  is  at  work  in  the 
breadths  of  deep  crimson  trifolium  and  the  softer  pink 
sainfoin,  a  forage  plant  which  deserves  a  wider  employ- 
ment, being  still  too  much  confined  to  one  or  two 
districts.    As  it  is,  one  instinctively  associates  sainfoin 
with  the  soft  undulations  and  the  wide  open  fields  of 
the  southern  chalk  areas.    The  clover  fields  make  a 
good  show  but  are  hardly  ready  to  cut  as  yet.    Of  the 
cereals  wheat  continues  to  flourish.     It  developed  a 
fine  root  system  during  the  dry  winter  and  though  the 
dry  May  has  checked  the  length  of  the  straw  a  little 
the  plant  looks  full  and  thrifty.    It  is  just  coming  into 
ear  which  betokens  a  harvest  at  about  the  normal  date, 
neither  early  nor  late,  and  as  far  as  we  have  seen  the 
ears  are  well  set  with  grain.    Barley  and  oats  are  both 
patchy  and  uneven  in  the  ground  ;  early  sowing,  which 
is  generally  a  main  factor  in  obtaining  a  really  high-class 
malting  sample,  has  not  succeeded  this   year.  The 
sluggard  who  was  too  late  for  a  February  sowing  ^ 


j  escaped  the  rough  weather  of  March  and  has  in  con- 
I  sequence  the  finer  plant  and  an  enduring  justification 
for  future  slackness.  Beans  are  no  longer  the  important 
feature  they  once  were  in  the  cropping  of  the  farmer 
!  upon  the  heavy  lands,  but  many  a  holiday-maker  this 
Whitsuntide  must  have  rejoiced  that  they  have  not 
entirely  disappeared  from  our  English  fields.  The  bean- 
field's  scent,  the  purring  coo  of  the  turtle-dove,  the 
breaking  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  are  all  bound  up  together 
and  are  charged  with  the  very  essence  of  June.  After 
them  comes  another  yearly  linking  of  scent  and  sound, 
the  odour,  soft  yet  so  penetrating  that  it  seems  to- 
catch  the  breath  sometimes,  of  the  , little  white  pinks 
along  the  path's  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  air 
tremulous  with  the  cries  (of  the  lambs  separated  for 
their  first  shearing. 

But  near  as  we  are  to  these  midsummer  pomps,  yet. 
night-frosts  are  a  still  closer  memory  and  day  by  day 
we  are  still  tracing  their  results.  The  frosts  of  the 
last  week  of  May  were  severe  even  for  May  but 
were  fortunately  more  partial  in  their  operation  than- 
usual.  Many  fruit-growers  spoke  at  once  of  whole- 
sale destruction,  but  wherever  there  was  the  least 
protection  either  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the 
sea  or  a  sheltering  belt  of  trees  no  great  damage 
was  done.  Many  of  the  early  potato  growers  were 
hard  hit,  but  the  blackened  haulm  which  followed  the 
night  of  22  May  has  already  given  place  to  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  growth.  The  apple  and  strawberry 
blossoms  were  badly  hurt  in  places  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  promise  of  a  fair  crop  of  both  fruits.  Pears 
and  plums  were  mostly  safe  and  look  like  a  fair  average: 
crop,  cherries  will  be  rather  scarcer  than  usual,  goose- 
berries and  currants  abundant.  Here  and  there  indeed 
almost  total  loss  has  been  experienced,  the  unfolding 
leaves  fell  off  the  walnut  trees  and  the  young  growths 
of  the  horse-chestnut  and  the  ash,  both  excellent  indi- 
cators of  the  degree  of  cold  which  will  injure  the  fruit, 
are  scorched  and  blighted.  One  marked  feature  of 
the  year  in  the  orchards  is  the  clean  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  rarely  have  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
shown  such  a  bright  appearance,  uncurled  by  aphis  and 
unbitten  by  caterpillar.  Last  year  on  the  contrary  the 
trees  swarmed  with  vermin  of  all  kinds,  probably 
because  the  wood  of  1903  had  ripened  badly  and  started 
still  more  weakly  through  the  sodden  state  of  the 
ground  during  the  winter. 

On  the  whole  stock  are  looking  better  than  crops, 
the  grass  grew  early  and  though  it  became  scanty  during 
May  the  animals  throve  on  it  through  the  dry  weather. 
Men  who  fat  beasts  out  on  the  summer  grazing  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
the  rain  has  come  in  time  for  them.  As  to  sheep  the 
lambing  season  has  been  good,  but  what  everyone  is 
now  anxiously  watching  is  the  state  of  the  wool  market. 
So  far  it  has  kept  up  almost  beyond  expectations  ; 
what  will  happen  if  peace  is  declared  ?  On  the  strength 
indeed  of  the  high  price  of  wool  store  sheep  were  very 
dear  to  buy.  Cart  foals  too  have  been  scarce  and  difficult 
to  find  despite  the  threatened  invasion  of  motor  omni- 
buses and  the  consequent  displacement  of  one  class  of 
work-horses. 

Meantime  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  show  season 
and  wherever  farmers  are  now  gathered  together  the 
prospects  of  the  Royal  Show  and  of  the  Society  itself 
come  up  for  discussion.  So  far  the  big  shows  have  not 
been  doing  well,  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
which  tried  the  experiment  of  going  outside  its  old  area 
to  Nottingham,  had  a  very  poor  attendance.  Does  this 
bode  well  or  ill  for  the  Royal  ?  for  everything  has  been 
staked  on  this  third  venture  at  Park  Royal.  The  Society 
has  put  itself  in  the  way  of  getting  reformed  and  a  new 
and  popularly  elected  council  is  soon  to  take  over  the 
reins,  but  however  strong  it  may  be  it  will  be  put  to  it 
to  carry  such  a  deficit  as  is  only  too  possible.  In  1903 
and  1904  the  losses  over  the  Park  Royal  Show 
approached  ^"10,000  and  the  weather  was  brilliantly 
fine  every  day  ;  what  may  happen  in  1905  if  we  strike 
a  week  of  wet  or  even  doubtful  weather?  However 
everything  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  show  at  its. 
old  level,  even  to  increase  the  prize  money ;  the  be- 
lievers in  Park  Royal  have  been  greatly  courageous 
and  now  that  the  Society  is  in  a  fair  way  to  reform,  it 
behoves  everyone  who  has  the  slightest  contact  with  or 
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interest  in  agriculture  to  exert  himself  this  year  to  help 
the  show.  The  Society  has  made  mistakes,  or  rather 
it  has  gone  to  sleep  and  for  lack  of  ideas  not  even 
made  mistakes  ;  but  after  all  it  is  and  must  remain  the 
only  society  capable  of  drawing  together  the  whole 
varied  body  of  English  farmers. 


UNIVERSITY  CRICKET. 

THE  'Varsity  match  of  1905  promises  to  be  one  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  Although  the  two  sides 
cannot  be  considered  of  much  above  average  merit, 
they  seem  to  be  pretty  evenly  matched  ;  and  the  bowling 
of  both  is  on  the  whole  better  proportioned  to  the 
batting  strength  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  of 
late  years.  It  is  rather  early  to  say  anything  very 
definite  as  to  the  ultimate  composition  of  the  teams. 
Cambridge  possesses  six  or  seven  men  who  are  capable 
of  getting  runs  ;  and  of  these  Mann,  Keigwin,  Page, 
Young  and  Payne  are  all  good  batsmen,  the  last 
two  perhaps  being  of  a  better  class  than  the  others. 
Colbeck  too  seems  a  useful  player  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Macdonell  goes  in  as  low  as  eight  is  some  testimony 
to  the  soundness  of  the  side  in  the  batting  department. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  man  stands  out  as  a 
player  of  absolutely  first-class  power  ;  but  on  a  good 
wicket  Cambridge  no  doubt  is  capable  of  getting  a 
good  many  runs.  The  batting  of  Oxford  is  hardly  as 
sound  as  that  of  their  opponents.  Bruce,  if  he  is  able 
to  play,  is  a  fine  young  batsman,  possessing  what  many 
run-getters  do  not,  good  off-strokes  and  determination 
to  employ  them  ;  and  Wright  is  also  a  dangerous  man. 
Foster,  possibly  the  best  of  the  lot,  is  only  just  settling 
into  form.  All  these,  however,  are  Freshmen,  and  new 
to  Lord's.  Raphael  and  Evans  must  at  present  be  con- 
sidered the  two  best  bats  Oxford  possesses  ;  and  on 
their  performance  a  great  deal  will  depend.  Evans  is 
of  course  by  far  the  best  cricketer  in  either  eleven. 
Carlisle  seems  to  be  out  of  form  ;  and  Burn,  Martin,  and 
Udal,  the  bowlers,  are  not  worth  many  runs.  The 
remaining  players  are  of  quite  a  commonplace  order  ; 
and  the  tendency  to  collapse,  which  has  been  noticeable 
through  the  season,  suggests  that  if  the  first  four  or  five 
men  fail  to  come  off  Oxford  will  have  little  chance  of 
recovery.  In  batting  therefore  Cambridge  is  more  to  be 
depended  on,  even  if  not  more  dangerous.  In  wicket- 
keeping  Payne  is  unquestionably  the  better  man  ;  the 
fielding  of  both  sides  appears  to  leave  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired. 

In  bowling  the  advantage  seems  to  rest  with  Oxford. 
In  Napier  Cambridge  no  doubt  possesses  a  good  bowler ; 
and  May  is  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount 
of  success  in  first-class  cricket,  and  seems  thoroughly  to 
have  earned  his  place.  But  Mainprice  is  a  rather  un- 
certain quantity  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
Macdonell's  slows  will  have  the  same  success  as  they 
did  last  year.  He  is  a  useful  bowler,  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  get  a  side  out.  To  oppose  them  Oxford 
has  Burn,  Udal,  Martin  and  Evans.  Burn,  although 
he  is  not  the  man  to  go  through  an  innings,  can  on  his 
day  bowl  out  the  best  batsman  in  the  world,  as  Messrs. 
Fry  and  Armstrong  can  testify.  Udal  impressed  the 
Australians  very  favourably.  He  is  really  fast,  he 
generally  keeps  a  good  length,  and  he  has  an  awkward 
way  of  going  with  his  arm.  Martin  appears  to  be 
bowling  well  ;  and  Evans,  as  we  know,  is  capable  of 
doing  a  big  performance.  He  seems  to  a  great  extent 
to  have  recovered  his  1903  form  ;  and  on  a  slow  wicket 
he  is  probably  by  far  the  best  bowler  on  either  side. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  Oxford 
bowling  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

It  is  a  somewhat  dreary  business  analysing  the  merits 
and  defects  of  two  elevens,  which  are  shortly  to  decide 
all  doubts  by  actual  conflict  on  the  listed  field.  One 
has  a  feeling  that  all  the  balancing  in  the  world  is  worth 
very  little,  is  only  one  degree  better  than  the  rubbish 
written  by  professing  authorities  of  the  turf  in  the 
leaders  of  our  sporting  dailies.  Still  it  is  no  worse, 
grammatically  considered  it  is  perhaps  even  better,  than 
the  morning  effusions  of  heroes  of  the  cricket  world  in 
the  "Daily  Mail";  a  form  of  chronicle  to  which  the 
captains  of  the  'Varsity  elevens  do  not  think  it  beneath 


their  dignity  to  contribute.  With  the  literary  aspira- 
tions of  these  great  men,  indeed,  it  would  be  vain  to 
quarrel,  even  if  it  were  worth  while.  But  we  would 
urge  them  to  exercise  their  powerful  influence  in  other 
and  more  important  ways.  We  would  ask  them  to 
remember  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  county  methods, 
'Varsity  cricket  still  has  an  ideal  to  maintain  ;  that  the 
miserable  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of  a  chance  of  winning 
to  the  average  or  aggregate  of  a  single  man,  such  as 
occurred  last  year,  is  an  insult  to  the  traditions  of  the 
University  match,  and  a  cause  of  real  regret  to  all  true 
lovers  of  the  game.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
popularity  of  cricket  is  already  on  the  wane.  The  gates 
of  our  big  grounds  may  seem  to  refute  such  a  notion  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  amongst  those  classes  who 
best  understand  and  most  honour  the  game  signs  of 
disgust  and  satiety  are  not  wanting.  It  may  be  long 
before  those  strata  of  the  population  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  spectators  are  similarly  infected  ;  but 
whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  game  may  be,  the 
part  that  the  'Varsities,  the  repositories  of  keenness  and 
sportsmanship,  ought  to  play,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  action  of  the  Cambridge  captain  in  allowing  one 
of  his  batsmen  to  break  a  record  last  year  was  the 
worst  example  of  modern  tendencies  that  the  history  of 
the  match  can  show,  and  betrayed  a  spirit  far  more 
fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  the  game  than  that  which 
prompted  the  no-ball  incidents  of  1893  and  1896.  Let 
us  have  no  more  departures  from  the  high  traditions  of 
the  'Varsity  match. 


MOTORING. 

THE  prospect  of  next  year's  legislation  continues  to 
be  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  to  all 
motorists.  The  vituperation  of  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason 
and  one  or  two  others  who  followed  his  lead  in  the 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  served  a  bene- 
ficial purpose  in  preparing  the  way  for  more  moderate 
speakers.  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  the  chairman  of  the 
Automobile  Club  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
thus  provided  to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject.  He 
claimed  to  represent  the  moderate  and  considerate 
section  of  motor-car  drivers  in  the  country.  The  last 
thing  they  wished  to  do  was  to  burke  discussion,  but  he 
could  not  help  protesting  against  the  exaggerated 
picture,  drawn  by  one  speaker,  of  children  being  kept 
indoors  during  a  long  summer  day  for  fear  of  motor 
cars.  With  this  protest  we  are  quite  in  accord  and 
from  personal  observation  we  are  able  to  state  that  the 
majority  of  children  are  not  kept  indoors.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  evident  to  all  road  users  that  even  where 
fields  and  open  spaces  are  available  for  the  children, 
the  high  road  is  always  selected  as  a  playground.  Mr. 
Stanley  also  referred  to  the  enormous  amount  of  ex- 
aggeration indulged  in  by  the  daily  press  when  reporting 
alleged  motor-car  accidents.  The  other  day  there  were 
two  cases  reported  under  the  heading  of  "  Perils  of  the 
Road  :  Callous  Motorists  ",  in  which  a  description  was 
given  of  a  labourer  being  left  insensible  on  the  road 
while  the  motor  car  continued  its  journey.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  proved  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  truth  in  the  account.  This  fact  was  pointed 
out  to  the  newspaper  that  reported  the  incident  but 
no  denial  was  published.  Again,  Lord  Camperdown 
in  the  House  of  Lords  gave  an  account  of  an  accident 
that  happened  on  the  road  whereby  a  lady  was  hurt 
and  the  motorist  was  blamed.  Investigation  again 
proved  that  the  accident  was  due  to  a  totally  different 
cause,  and  that  the  motorist  came  on  the  scene  after 
the  accident  happened,  and  placed  his  car  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lady  to  take  her  to  the  hospital.  Lord 
Camperdown  contradicted  the  statement  he  originally 
made,  but  the  denial  made  no  difference  to  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  probably  on  the  principle  that  if  a  lie 
were  given  a  start  of  twenty-four  hours  it  could  never 
be  overtaken.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Stanley 
remarked  that  the  Automobile  Club  and  the  Motor 
Union  were  doing  all  they  possibly  could  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  accidents  caused  by  motor 
cars,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  caused  them. 
This  statement  will  be  welcomed  by  all  moderate 
motorists,  more  especially  as  the  popular  impression  of 
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rhe  Club's  attitude  for  some  time  past  has  been  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature.  Such  a  practice  as  "  tuning 
up  "  racing-  cars  on  the  highway  has,  it  is  alleged, 
been  frequently  "winked  at  "  by  the  Club's  officials. 
It  is  therefore  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  from  the 
chairman  that  a  different  regime  is  being  instituted. 
We  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  Club  would  be 
well  advised  to  dissociate  itself  in  future  from  such 
events  as  the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  race  and  to  devote 
itself  more  fully  to  the  discouragement  of  furious 
driving  and  other  abuses  of  the  pastime.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  racing  cars  built  in  England 
will  at  some  time  or  other  be  run  upon  English  roads 
either  for  the  purpose  of  the  inevitable  "  tuning  up  "  or 
in  order  to  reach  the  coast  for  shipment. 

The  Automobile  Club  by  holding  eliminating  trials 
and  making  entries  for  foreign  events  will  be  regarded 
as  tacitly  upholding  such  practices.  Mr.  Stanley  men- 
tioned a  special  committee  of  the  Automobile  Club 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  inconsiderate 
driving.  This  committee  has,  we  believe,  been  in 
existence  for  a  considerable  time  and  it  would  be  inte- 
resting to  learn  the  exact  scope  of  its  work.  Many 
cases  of  inconsiderate  driving  must  have  been  brought 
to  its  notice,  yet  little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  about 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  Two  cases  of  furious 
driving  on  racing  cars  were  recently  tried  before  this 
committee.  One  driver  was  conveniently  suspended 
until  two  days  before  the  selection  trials  for  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  race.  This  driver  ;has  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  place  in  the  English  team  for  that  contest.  The 
popular  impression  now  is  that  he  was  too  good  a  man 
to  lose.  The  other  driver  was  suspended  sine  die.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  chance  of  his 
success  in  the  above-mentioned  trials  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  sfood. 


BRIDGE. 


THE    ORIGINAL  LEAD. 


QUITE  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  gamut 
of  bridge,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  is  the  original  or  blind  lead  before  the  dummy's 
hand  is  exposed  on  the  table.  So  much  frequently 
depends  upon  this  opening  lead,  and  the  leader  has  so 
little  to  guide  him.  Like  most  other  points  of  bridge, 
this  question  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the  lead 
against  a  No  Trump  declaration,  and  the  lead  against 
a  suit  declaration.  These  two  branches  are  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  correct  lead  in 
either  case  is  governed  by  entirely  different  principles. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  lead  against  a  No  Trump 
call. 

It  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that,  when  No  Trumps  are 
declared,  the  leader  must  open  his  numerically  strongest 
suit,  and  this  is  a  rule  from  which  there  should  be  no 
departure,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
There  must  now  be  no  leading  out  a  winning  card  to 
have  a  look  round.  Every  possible  card  of  entry  is  of 
such  great  value  that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  sacrifice 
one  for  the  sake  of  that  "look  round"  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  any  use.  When  the  dealer  declares 
a  genuine  No  Trump,  the  opponents  are  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  and  the  best  that  they  can  hope 
for  is  to  establish  one  long  suit,  and  to  win  tricks 
with  the  small  cards  of  that  suit,  by  the  aid  of 
any  other  cards  of  re-entry  which  they  may  hold,  and 
all  their  united  energies  should  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  In  no  province  of  the  game  of  bridge  does 
the  combination  of  the  two  defending  hands  come  in  so 
strongly  as  when  playing  against  a  No  Trump  declara- 
tion, therefore  the  leader  ought  to  be  careful  to  give 
his  partner  all  the  information  that  is  possible  by  his 
first  lead.  Not  only  is  it  important  that  the  original 
lead  should  always  be  from  the  leader's  numerically 
strongest  suit,  but  also  it  is  very  important  that  every 
player  should  thoroughly  understand  the  accepted  leads 
from  the  different  combinations  of  cards.  These  leads 
are  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  remarkably  little 
divergence  in  the  tables  quoted  in  the  various  text- 
books by  different  authors. 

The  following  will  be  found  substantially  correct. 


Against  a  No  Trump  declaration,  from  a  suit  headed 

by- 
Ace,  king,  queen   lead  Qn,  followed  by  king 

Ace,  king,  with  five  others   ,,  King 

Ace,  king,  with  less  than  five  others  ...  ,,  Fourth-best 

Ace,  king,  knave,  with  a  card  of  entry  ,,  King 

Ace,  kg,  knave,  without  a  card  of  entry  ,,  Fourth-best 

Ace,  queen,  knave   ,,  Queen 

Ace,  queen   „  Fourth-best 

Ace,  knave,  ten   „  Knave 

Ace,  and  any  other  combination   „  Fourth-best- 

King,  queen,  knave,  and  one  other    ...  ,,  Kg,  followed  by  queen 

King,  qn,  knv,  and  two  or  more  others  ,,  Knv,  followed  by  queen 

King,  queen,  ten    „  King 

King,  queen,  with  five  others   ,,  King 

King,  queen,  wixh  less  than  five  others  ,,  Fourth-best 

King,  knave,  ten    ,,  Knave 

Queen,  knave,  ten    Queen 

Queen,  knave    ,,  Fourth-best 

Knave,  ten,  nine,  or  lower  sequence  ...  ,,  Highest  of  sequence 

Any  other  combination   ,,  Fourth-best 

These  are  the  ordinary  accepted  leads  of  everyday 
bridge,  and  it  behoves  every  would-be  bridge-player  to 
learn  them  thoroughly  by  heart,  so  that  he  will  be  in 
no  doubt  about  the  right  card  to  lead  when  he  is  eldest 
hand,  and  also,  conversely,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  correctly,  from  the  card  led  by  his  partner,  what 
is  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  partner's  hand.  For 
instance,  when  a  knave  is  led,  the  leader's  partner 
should  know  that  it  is  either  from  ace,  knave,  ten,  or 
king,  knave,  ten,  or  from  a  sequence  headed  by  the 
knave,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  observation  of 
his  own  and  the  dummy's  cards  will  enable  him  accu- 
rately to  place  the  missing  cards.  In  the  case  of  the 
lead  from  king,  knave,  ten,  some  players  adopt  the  old 
whist  lead  of  the  ten  instead  of  the  knave,  and  it  is 
probably  the  better  lead,  inasmuch  as  it  distinguishes 
between  ace,  knave,  ten,  and  king,  knave,  ten,  but  the 
knave  is  the  generally  accepted  lead  from  either  com- 
bination, so  it  is  better  to  abide  by  it,  but  all  the  same 
a  player  should  be  prepared  to  read  the  lead  of  a  ten 
as  being  probably  from  king,  knave,  ten,  and  others. 
A  lead  which  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  bridge,  and  a 
very  necessary  one  to  understand,  is  from  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  others,  with  no  card  of  re-entry.  The 
whist  lead  from  this  combination,  and  also  the  correct 
lead  at  bridge  against  a  suit  declaration,  is  the  ace, 
followed  by  the  queen,  but  in  the  No  Trump  game  the 
queen  is  the  correct  and  only  lead.  When  the 
leader  holds  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  two  or  more 
others,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  his  partner  will 
have  more  than  two  of  the  suit,  so  that,  if  he  leads 
out  the  ace  and  queen,  the  suit  is  established 
after  the  second  round,  but  it  is  rendered  absolutely 
useless  by  the  fact  that  his  partner  cannot  put  him  in 
again.  The  lead  of  the  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
great  possibilities.  If  the  dealer  holds  the  king,  he 
wins  the  first  trick  with  it  and  the  suit  is  cleared.  If 
the  king  and  two  others  are  in  dummy,  he  will  allow 
the  queen  to  win,  and  the  knave  is  then  led,  putting  the 
dealer  badly  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  is  in  great 
doubt  whether  to  treat  the  lead  as  being  from  queen, 
knave,  ten,  in  which  case  the  ace  in  the  third  hand 
must  block  the  suit,  or  whether  to  play  the  king  second 
in  hand  on  the  chance  of  the  lead  being  from  ace, 
queen,  knave,  and  he  is  very  liable  to  read  it  wrong. 
If  the  third  hand  holds  the  king,  singly  guarded,  he 
should  always  play  it  on  the  queen  led,  and,  if  it  wins, 
return  the  suit  at  once.  If  he  holds  king  and  two 
others,  he  should  pass  the  first  trick  and  play  his  king 
on  the  second  round,  whatever  card  is  led,  so  as  to  get 
out  of  his  partner's  way. 

Whenever  the  leader  has  to  lead  a  small  card  against 
a  No  Trump  declaration,  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  lead  his  fourth-best.  Never  let  him  think 
that  it  does  not  matter  which  of  his  small  cards  he 
leads,  when  they  are  apparently  equally  valueless — it 
matters  a  great  deal  to  an  intelligent  partner.  The 
object  of  the  fourth-best  lead  is  to  enable  his  partner 
to  apply  the  Eleven  Rule,  which  rule  is  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  a  whole  article  shall  be  devoted  to  it 
in  our  next  issue. 
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CHESS. 
Problem  -3.     By  Rev.  J.  Jespersen. 


Black  11  pieces. 


White  12  pieces. 
White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 
Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  21  :  1.  Kt— K7. 
Key  to  Problem  22:  1.  K  — B2. 


The  following  game  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  the  match  between  the  Metropolitan  Chess  Club  and 
Kent. 

Sicilian  Defence. 

White  Black  White  Black 

F.  C.  Bundock  W.  P.  McBean    F.  C.  Bundock   W.  p.  McBean 


I. 

P-K4 

P-QB4 

2. 

Kt-QB3 

Kt  -  QB3 

3- 

P-KKt3 

P-KKt3 

4- 

B-Kt2 

B  -  Kt2 

5- 

Kt  —  B3 

P-Q3 

6. 

Castles 

B-Q2 

7- 

P-Q3 

Kt  — B3 

8. 

B-K3 

Q-R4 

9- 

P-KR3 

R-QBi 

10. 

B-Q2 

Q-Qi 

11. 

K-R2 

Castles 

12. 

Kt-Kti 

Kt  — Ki 

13- 

R-Kti 

P-K4 

14. 

P-B4 

PxP 

IS- 

B  x  P 

Kt  —  K4 

16. 

Q-Q2 

B-K3 

17- 

P-R3 

K-Ri 

18. 

Kt  —  B3 

P-B3 

19- 

R-B2 

P-KKt4 

adjudicated  a  win  for  white 

This  is  a  position  where  the  two  rooks  in  co-operation 
are  much  more  valuable  than  the  queen,  and  white  wins 
easily  after  capturing  black's  pawn.  The  Sicilian,  like 
other  close  defences,  is  very  good  if  white  will  adopt 
rushing  tactics.  But  when  it  is  met  with  steady  deve- 
lopment the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  defence  become 
more  and  more  pronounced  with  the  progress  of  the 
game.  With  the  cramped  position  of  black's  pieces 
white  may  initiate  any  plan  of  attack  without  having  to 
contend  with  aggressive  resistance. 

In  this  very  game  it  is  seen  how  helpless  black  really 
is  to  prevent  white  carrying  out  his  ideas,  and  when 
ultimately  white  occupies  the  KB5  square,  the  game  is 
as  good  as  over.  With  30.  K— Kt2  white  offers  his 
queen  for  two  rooks,  showing  great  judgment  and 
courage. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  newspaper  reports  of  the 
International  Chess  Tournament  at  Ostend,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  such  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
tournament  which  has  been  going  on  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  last  week.  Intrinsically,  of  course, 
the  Ostend  affair  is  much  more  important  in  that  the 
players  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Tournament  there 
are  several  players  of  international  repute  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  quality  of  the  play  is  sufficiently  good 
to  warrant  the  allotment  of  a  little  space  to  the  doings 
of  British  chess  players. 


20. 

Bx 

Kt 

QPxB 

21. 

QR 

-KBi 

Kt-Q3 

22. 

Kt- 

-Qi 

P-Kts 

23. 

Kt- 

-R4 

PxP 

24. 

Bx 

P 

B  x  B 

25- 

Kx 

B 

Q-Q2  ch 

26. 

Kt- 

-B5 

KtxKt 

27. 

Rx 

Kt 

R-KB2 

28. 

Kt- 

-B3 

R-KKti 

29. 

Kt- 

-QS 

B-Bi 

30- 

K- 

Kt2 

R(B2)-Kt2 

3i- 

Q- 

B2 

R  x  P  ch 

32. 

Qx 

R 

RxQch 

33- 

Kx 

R 

Q-Kt2ch 

34- 

K- 

B3 

B-K2 

35- 

K- 

K2 

Q-Kt5  ch 

36. 

K- 

Q2 

Q-Kt7  ch 

37- 

K- 

Bi,    and   was  now 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Bryanston  Mansions,  York  Street,  W. 

5  June,  1905. 

Sir, — The  English  pride  themselves  upon  being  a 
large-hearted  magnanimous  people,  who  would  scorn 
to  kick  an  enemy  when  he  is  down.  Russia  is  not 
our  enemy.  Surely  all  those  Britons  who  have  visited 
Russia  and  can  honestly  say  a  word  in  favour  of  that 
country,  her  people  or  her  literature  could  find  no 
more  fitting  time  than  this  for  joining  together  and 
making  an  effort  to  counteract  the  painfully  prevalent 
idea  that  Russia  is  a  doomed  land  deserving  of  nothing 
but  scorn  and  ridicule.  A  few  men  govern  that  vast 
empire,  and  a  few  more  attempt  to  rid  her  of  them  by 
means  of  bombs ;  but  what  about  the  people — the 
nation  at  large — is  there  nothing  there  that  calls  for  our 
study,  or  our  sympathy  ?  There  is  already  in  existence 
a  private  "  Anglo-Russian  Literary  Society"  but  what 
we  want  is  a  public  one,  which  can  be  joined  and  sup- 
ported by  all  who  wish  to  promote  friendly  relations 
between  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  people  of  our 
Empire.  We  send  no  missionaries  to  Russia ;  we  have 
no  society  to  correspond  with  the  "  Goethe  Society", 
or  the  "Japan  Society"  ;  in  fact  there  is  no  connecting 
link  between  us. 

Why  should  not  a  society  be  formed  that  could  steer 
clear,  as  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  manages  to 
do,  of  party  politics,  personal  feeling  and  interference 
with  other  people's  affairs,  and  keeps  its  one  aim  steadily 
in  view  ? 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  find  room  in  your 
columns  for  this  letter.  A  nucleus  is  already  forming 
towards  the  foundation  of  such  a  society  as  I  have 
described,  and  everyone  willing  to  help  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  To  quote  a  Chinese  proverb,  it  is  not  the 
cry  but  the  flight  of  the  wild  duck  which  causes  the 
others  to  follow. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Annette  M.  B.  Meakin. 


RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

74  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N. 

5  June,  1905. 

Sir, — One  point  of  interest  emerges  from  the  letters 
which  have  appeared,  in  your  columns,  on  the  most 
important  legislative  proposal  now  before  the  world — 
a  proposal  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  measure  of 
its  importance  is  the  almost  total  neglect  with  which  it 
is  treated  by  the  press  of  this  country. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Davey  and  by  an  authority 
which,  even  if  not  infallible,  is  never  impugned,  that 
the  Separation  Bill,  if  passed,  will  make  the  Pope  more 
influential  in  French  ecclesiastical  affairs  than  he  has 
been  since  the  eighth  century  and  the  Church  in  France 
more  powerful  than  ever,  and  will  clear  the  way  for 
complete  Roman  domination  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

If  then  that  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  separation  ot 
Church  and  State  in  France,  what  is  the  meaning  oi 
the  violent  and  bitter  opposition  offered  to  the  Bill 
by  the  Church  party,  and  of  the  protests  against 
separation  made,  as  Mr.  Davey  tells  us,  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  (presumably  religiously  minded)  persons 
throughout  France  ?    It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
measure,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  hold  of  the  Church  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
clergy  and  the  papacy,  should  be  opposed  by  those 
whose  supposed  interests  it  serves  and  whose  aims  it 
furthers,  however   unintentionally.     It  would  rather 
seem  that  such  a  bill,  conceived,  as  they  declare,  in  an 
anti-religious  spirit,  but  which  they,  at  the  same  time, 
assert  will  defeat  its  own  ends  by  producing  results 
directly  contrary  to   those  intended  by  its  authors, 
should   meet   with   their   enthusiastic  approval  and 
support. 
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The  explanation  of  this  antinomy  would  be  much 
more  enlightening  and  helpful  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  know  the  truth  about  what  is  essential  in  the  sepa- 
ration policy  of  the  French  Government  than  any 
amount  of  personal  controversy  on  side-issues,  which 
are  of  purely  subsidiary  interest,  when  they  are  of  any 
interest  at  all. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 


T&  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Buckingham  Street, 

Embankment  Gardens,  W.C. 

13  June,  1905. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Robert  Dell's  last  letter, 
3II  1  need  add  to  what  I  have  already  written,  is  that  I 
think  both  your  readers  and  yourself  will  agree  that 
further  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Separation 
of  the  Churches  from  the  State  in  France  is  useless  with 
one  who,  having  recently  abandoned  the  Church  of 
England,  takes  every  possible  opportunity  of  belittling 
the  administration  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of 
ostentatiously  placing  his  opinions  on  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject above  those  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  more 
prominent  members  of  the  community  he  has  so  lately 
joined.  Mr.  Dell  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinions, 
and  as  such  they  are  deserving  of  respect ;  what  I 
deny  is  his  right  to  accuse  those  who,  like  Lord 
Llandaff  and  myself,  venture  to  differ  from  him  of 
untruthfulness  and  of  perverting  facts  from  unworthy 
motives. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Davey. 

P.S. — Mr.  Dell,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  invites  your 
readers  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  what  I  said 
with  regard  to  amendments  6  and  6  bis  of  Article  Four. 
I  repeat  that  what  I  said  was  absolutely  correct,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  I  send  you  two  cuttings  from 
prominent  English  journals,  the  one  a  Catholic,  and  the 
other  a  Protestant  weekly.  I  could  supply  you  with 
dozens  of  the  English  and  French  comments  on  the 
same  subject  written  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  my 
own. 

[The  cuttings  from  the  "Sunday  Times",  28  May, 
■j 905,  and  "Catholic  Times",  9  June,  1905,  bear  out 
our  correspondent's  contention.  The  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Davey  and  Mr.  Dell  must  now  be  closed. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  edifying.  We  agree  with  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  D.  N.  Samson,  that  argument  is 
very  much  to  be  preferred  to  personal  controversy  on 
side-issues.  But  we  are  not  much  impressed  by 
his  "antinomy";  it  seems  that  he  has  made  a 
dilemma  for  his  own  diversion.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  French  Separation  Bill  will  increase  the 
power  of  the  Vatican  over  loyal  members  of  the 
Church,  though  at  the  same  time  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  on  the  lines  of  this  Bill,  would 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  population 
at  large. — Ed.  S.R.] 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

36  Lexham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  W. 

10  June,  1905. 

Sir, — Your  notice  of  to-day  regarding  John  Nicholson 
is  opportune,  occurring  as  it  does  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Maizar  outrage,  which  set  ablaze  the  whole  north- 
west frontier  of  India  in  1897.  I  cordially  endorse 
every  word  of  your  appreciation  of  that  man,  built  in 
every  fibre  of  him  on  large  lines  and  heroic  proportions. 
In  these  days  especially  the  life  of  a  man  like  Nicholson 
is  worth  studying,  if  only  to  show  that  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  stern  integrity,  militant  Christian  conviction,  and 
profoand  sympathy,  is  the  best  qualification  in  a  ruler  of 
India.    When  one  reflects  on  the  careers  of  men  like 


Nicholson,  Herbert  Edwardes,  Henry  Havelock,  James 
Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  a  host  of  others  I  could 
name,  one  realises  that  the  very  best  rulers  England  can 
give  to  India  are  men  profoundly  imbued  with  the  mind 
and  presence  of  Christ.  Personally,  I  deplore  the 
maudlin  sympathy  which  certain  English  politicians  dis- 
play toward  India,  as  much  as  I  do  the  equally  offensive 
attitude  of  some  English  people  toward  the  country 
whose  salt  they  have  eaten,  perhaps  for  generations. 
Between  these  extreme  types,  there  move  across  the 
stage  of  Indian  history  men  like  Nicholson,  lofty  in 
their  thought,  and  no  less  lofty  in  their  strenuous  efforts 
to  make  their  visible  life  conform  to  their  ideals.  The 
effectual  Christian  dreamer  is  ever  the  finest  ruler  of 
men,  whether  in  India  or  elsewhere. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Pitt  Bonarjee. 


PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Huddersfield,  10  June,  1905. 

Sir, — If  the  fact  that  nearly  all  infants  are  meant  to 
live  and  not  to  die  is  one  of  the  most  striking  theore- 
tical pronouncements  of  the  Physical  Deterioration 
Committee,  certainly  one  of  the  most  practical  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  is  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  public  health  societies  in  every  locality  on  the 
model  of  Manchester  and  Wakefield.  The  proposed 
foundation  of  a  National  Physical  Education  and  Im- 
provement League  or  National  Public  Health  Union — 
the  name  may  be  left  for  future  settlement  so  long  as 
the  thing  signified  is  right — is  to  be  welcomed  not  only 
as  an  indication  that  public  opinion  is,  at  least  partly, 
awake  to  the  importance  of  "doing  something"  but 
still  more  is  this  movement  to  be  rejoiced  in  because  it 
is  a  genuine  effort  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  Moreover  this  league  or  union  may  be  a 
sign  that  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  question  of  physical  development  gene- 
rally and  especially  of  infants  in  their  first  year  belongs 
to  men  and  not  to  women  only — to  fathers  in  fact  as 
well  as  to  mothers.  One  gets  out  of  patience  with  the 
constant  nagging  at  the  mothers  who  nearly  always  do 
their  best  under  limitations  imposed  mainly  by  men. 
Men  make  the  laws  and  form  and  express  public 
opinion  and  it  is  for  men  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
home.  It  is  no  rash  or  unconsidered  statement  to  say 
that  where  the  father  does  his  duty  to  the  mother  of  his 
child,  the  mother  will  in  turn  do  her  duty  to  the  child. 
Therefore  by  all  means  found  the  National  league  or 
union  and  let  the  men  take  their  share  of  responsibility. 
But  do  not  let  us  rest  content  with  a  national  move- 
ment, let  us  have  leagues  or  unions  or  associations  in 
every  locality.  That  is  the  emphatic  and  unqualified 
dictum  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  report.  It  will  be 
a  fine  thing  to  save  the  lives  of  100,000  babies  every 
year  and  to  improve  the  physique  of  600,000  more  ; 
but  what  about  the  one  poor  baby  in  the  next  street  its 
face  puckered  with  perpetual  pain  a  protest  against 
living  ?  What  about  the  worn-out  weary  woman 
strained  past  mortal  endurance  by  weeks  of  wailing  ? 
There  is  the  one  case  that  someone  ought  to  be  help- 
ing. It  will  take  a  national  league  to  save  the  100,000 
but  unless  you  get  some  one  mother-hearted  woman  to 
look  after  and  help  the  one,  there  will  not  one  of  the 
100,000  be  saved.  The  big  national  scheme  by  all 
means  but  also  the  infinitesimally  small  local  and  indi- 
vidual effort.  The  particular  must  not  be  lost  in  the 
general  :  there  is  no  whole  that  is  not  made  up  of  parts 
and  to  most  people  it  is  the  part  that  lies  nearest  and 
perhaps  seems  smallest  that  is  for  each  to  try  to  do. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Benjamin  Broadbent. 


WOMEN   TEACHERS   IN    BOYS'  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Some  time  ago  the  point  was  raised  in  your 
columns  as  to  the  insecurity  of  tenure  of  lady  teachers 
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In  boys'  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  very  important  question,  and  may  seriously  affect  the 
supply  of  really  first-class  teachers.  It  is  not  to  be 
■expected  that  a  teacher  of  any  experience  and  success 
will  care  to  take  up  work  in  a  school  where  her  posi- 
tion is  so  precarious  as  to  render  it  uncertain  whether 
her  services  are  likely  to  be  required  permanently,  or 
are  liable  to  be  dispensed  with  at  the  will  of  a  present- 
day  Education  Committee. 

If  it  be  admitted — and  I  believe  most  educational 
experts  are  agreed  on  the  subject — that  women 
teachers  are  a  necessary  adjunct  of  any  school  where 
little  boys  are  received,  it  is  probable  that  their  present 
insecure  position  is  merely  temporary.  It  may  be  due 
Tather  to  the  fact  that  the  benches  of  our  Education 
Committees  are  filled  with  men  of  such  radical  ten- 
dencies that  unless  drastic  changes  are  wrought  under 
their  rule  they  are  unsatisfied,  than  because  women's 
services  are  not  appreciated  by  those  most  capable  of 
judging.  There  will,  doubtless,  be  a  reaction  before 
long,  and  with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  opposite 
direction  matters  will  probably  adjust  themselves  more 
satisfactorily. 

If  women  teachers  would  take  more  interest  in  boys' 
games,  and  qualify  themselves  to  be  able  to  take  the 
place  of  a  master  in  superintending  their  cricket  and 
other  outdoor  pursuits  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
would  soon  become  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is 
frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  for  a  master  to 
undertake  the  games  of  the  preparatory  boys,  and  in 
some  cases  is,  I  believe,  a  main  factor  in  deciding 
against  having  a  lady  teacher  for  the  small  boys. 

Now  that  games  and  athletics  of  all  kinds  are  being 
encouraged  so  greatly  in  girls'  schools  there  should  be 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  supplying  this  growing  demand 
for  women  who  can  not  only  teach  the  little  boys  all 
that  is  required  of  them  intellectually,  but  who  can  also 
train  them  in  their  physical  pursuits. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Gertrude  Octavia  Robinson. 


INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  5  June,  1905. 

Sir, — If  the  principle  underlying  the  Unemployed 
Bill  be  once  recognised  by  the  State,  I  think  certain 
"outside"  practical  benefits  will  result  to  society  at 
large  and,  as  I  can  find  nowhere  reference  to  this  effect 
of  the  Bill,  I  try  now  to  point  out  what  these  benefits 
may  be. 

Many  in  towns,  very  many  living  in  the  country  are 
constantly  troubled  by  their  inability  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  indiscriminate  charity.  I  admit  at 
once  that  it  is  sentiment  which  is  at  fault  and  therefore, 
at  first  thought,  I  may  appear  absurd  in  writing.  But 
we  have  lately  had  experience  of  an  Eastern  nation,  by 
the  force  of  sentiment  alone,  destroying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  enemies  and  sinking  numberless  battle- 
ships, thereby  rising  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Powers  in  the  universe.  So  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sentiment  may  be  of  commercial  use, — a  fact  which 
gives  me  some  hope  that  what  is  now  written  may  be 
of  interest  to  Englishmen. 

On  what  foundation  does  this  temptation  to  give 
indiscriminate  charity  rest  ? 

I  suspect  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  the  remotest 
desire  to  give  the  idle  loafer  pecuniary  assistance.  But 
we  know  there  are  periods  when  thousands  on  thousands 
of  honest  men  who  want  honest  work,  cannot  find  honest 
work  and  are  idle  and  starving.  It  is  this  knowledge 
which  moves  us  to  foolish,  sentimental  alms— we  risk 
giving  help  to  the  nineteen  worthless,  lest  the  one  man 
worthy  escape. 

Suppose,  however,  we  all  knew  that  the  honest  man 
can  always  find  honest  labour  ?  Suppose  each  one  of 
us  were  near  some  centre  to  which  we  could  send  those 
applying  to  us  ;  some  centre  where  any  such  poor  fellow 
could  certainly  get  work  to  give  him  at  least  bread 
and  cheese  ? 

Then  I  say  that  foul,  that  very  foul  thing,  indiscrimi- 


nate charity,  would  die  from  inanition  :  the  weak  senti- 
ment in  our  hearts,  now  feeding  it,  would  dry* up. 

We — I  admit  my  personal  sinning— by  indiscriminate 
charity  have  created  and  support  a  most  worthless  and 
useless  class.  No  man  has  a  right  to  live  who  can  and 
will  not  work.  But  we  are  weak  and  shall  go  on  in  our 
evil  course  until  the  State  removes  temptation  from  us 
by  recognising  the  right  in  the  honest  man  who  can 
work,  to  find  work.  As  for  the  others — are  there  not 
gallows  still  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


CONVENTIONS  IN  BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  New  Bridge  Club,  18  Wellington  Court, 
Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

10  June,  1905. 

Sir, — Mr.  Cunnington's  letter  in  your  issue  of  this 
morning  is  very  nicely  argued,  but  his  statement  that, 
to  double  under  the  short-suit  convention,  the  third 
hand  must  have  ace,  king  and  queen  with  four  of  a  suit, 
is,  like  most  statements  concerning  bridge,  too  sweep- 
ing. And  it  is  owing  to  their  persistent  belief  in  just 
this  kind  of  statement  and  maxim  that  the  players  by 
theory  almost  always  lose  at  bridge  where  the  practical 
players  win.  They  read  it  fresh  from  the  pen  of  a 
recognised  authority,  swear  by  it,  quote  it,  go  further 
and  act  upon  it,  making  no  allowance  for  circumstances, 
and  come  to  grief. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Cunnington  himself  would  have 
done  in  my  case,  last  night,  at  the  moment  when  his 
letter  was  in  the  press.  The  adversaries  had  scored  a 
game  and  six  to  our  twenty-eight  in  the  second  game. 
The  dealer  passed  and  dummy  declared  No  Trumps  (on 
a  strong  three-suit  hand).  I,  as  third  hand,  had  one 
long  suit  of  ace,  king,  knave,  ten  and  three  others  ;  no 
other  card  above  a  ten.  Would  he  not  have  doubled 
as  I  did  ? 

It  happened  that  my  partner  led  the  queen  of  my  suit ; 
we  made  the  odd  trick  and  game  and  afterwards  won 
the  third  game.  But  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  if  she  had  led  a  small  card  and  dummy  had  held 
the  queen  twice  guarded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 


SALOME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  June,  1905. 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Robert  Ross'  letter 
in  your  Review  of  May  27.  I  was  one  in  the  crowded 
audiences  that  saw  "Salom6"  and  in  common  with 
many  others  who  were  present  admired  the  perform- 
ance very  much— the  play,  the  acting  and  the  mise-en- 
scene.  The  criticisms  in  the  press  that  followed  on  the 
whole  were  what  one  expected.  Could  one  expect  any- 
thing other  than  what  one  got  from  the  "Telegraph" 
or  most  of  the  other  daily  papers  ?  The  standard  there 
is  popularity  and,  except  in  the  case  of  musical  pieces, 
is  measured  by  a  sham  modesty  :  and  "  Salome"  "  is  not 
likely  to  be  popular,  nor  is  it  suitable  for  the  Gaiety  or 
kindred  theatres. 

But  to  make  jibes  about  the  "  very  bijou  "  theatre  at 
which  it  was  performed  with  scathing  remarks  about 
the  theatre  being  in  Bayswater  is  carrying  daily  criti- 
cism very  low  down.  It  reminds  one  of  long  bygone 
criticism  of  John  Keats  as  a  poet's  name,  and  still 
further  back  of  Nazareth  as  a  place  of  origin. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  Clifton. 
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REVIEWS. 

"  MISERRIMUS." 

"  The  Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson."    London  and  New 
York :  Lane.    1905.  5s. 

TN  February  1900  in  a  bricklayer's  cottage  on  the  out- 
■*■  skirts  of  Catford  tended  by  the  charity  of  a  single 
friend  died  Ernest  Dowson.  Only  thirty-three  years 
old  he  was  already  worn  out.  Had  he  lived  the  most 
regular  life  death  still,  perhaps,  would  have  come  upon 
him  young.  The  signs  of  a  fatal  delicacy  were  his 
from  the  beginning.  Probably  he  was  always  careless 
of  himself :  certainly  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
he  was  utterly  reckless.  It  is  no  use  hiding  the  fact 
that  he  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  By  those  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  within  a  narrow  circle  these  were 
not  a  few,  he  was  well  loved.  For  there  was  a  singular 
fascination  about  him  ;  the  exact  words  to  describe  this 
are — a  delicate  charm.  In  his  best  days  this  delicate 
charm  was  physical  ;  and  even  to  the  end  in  his  better 
moments  the  sweetness  of  his  manner  and  character 
was  irresistible.  But  in  the  literal,  though  not  in  the 
conventional,  sense  of  the  word  he  was  insane  :  and 
one  sign  of  this  radical  unsoundness  was  that  more  and 
more  he  cut  himself  away  from  his  best  companions, 
hid  himself  away  in  strange  places,  and  so  at  last  died 
almost  alone. 

Five  years  after  his  death  appears  now  this  collected 
volume  of  his  poems,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
appear.  It  bears  as  its  preface  a  notice  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  wrote  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this 
notice  Mr.  Symons  tells  all  about  Dowson  that  need  be 
told,  and  with  great  delicacy  and  justice  gives  us  an 
appreciation  of  his  work.  "  Dowson  could  never  have 
developed",  he  says;  "he  had  already  said,  in  his 
first  book  of  verse,  all  that  he  had  to  say".  That 
may  seem  a  hard  judgment,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  a 
sound  judgment.  There  are  men  who  come  to  their 
perfection  early  ;  men  for  whom  the  experiences  of  life, 
though  various  and  prolonged  through  many  years, 
bring  little  growth  of  wisdom  or  accomplishment.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  such  a  man  was  Ernest 
Dowson.  To  our  mind  the  most  original,  the  most 
memorable  poem  in  the  present  volume  is  that  to 
Cynara,  with  its  infinitely  sad,  haunting  refrain,  "  I 
have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara !  in  my  fashion ". 
And  that  poem  appeared  first,  we  believe,  in  "  The 
Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse"  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1891. 

When  Dowson  died  short  notices  of  him  appeared  in 
several  of  the  papers,  some  of  which  were  shameful  in 
their  insolent  brutality.  The  smart  journalist  caught 
readily  for  "  copy "  at  what  was  obvious  and  lament- 
able in  this  sad  life,  and  revelled  in  holding  it  up  to 
scorn,  thinking  to  show  his  own  virility  by  coarse 
mockery  and  denunciation.  Ten  years  or  so  ago  that 
kind  of  boisterous,  sham  virility  had  hold  of  many  of 
our  younger  writers,  and  found  many  readers  foolish 
enough  to  applaud  it  as  something  genuine  and  healthy. 
It  was  of  course  an  inevitable  reaction  from  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  aesthetic  movement  with  its 
artistic  and  literary  preciosity.  But  for  the  most  part 
these  virilists  were  as  little  genuinely  men  as  also  for 
the  most  part  were  the  aesthetes  they  so  furiously  drove 
at.  There  may  be  an  affectation  of  common  sense  and 
healthiness  quite  as  unsound  and  paltry  as  the  affecta- 
tion of  rare,  delicate  passion  and  subtilty.  It  was  one 
of  Ernest  Dowson's  misfortunes  that  he  died  before  this 
former  affectation  had  spent  itself,  and  at  the  moment 
his  memory  and  his  friends  suffered  cruelly  at  its  hands. 

Than  Dowson  himself  no  more  genuine,  less  affected 
creature  breathed.  He  had  about  him  not  one  trace  of 
the  poser.  But  he  was  an  exceptionally  sensitive  youth, 
who  happened  to  be  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  just 
in  the  midst  of  a  time  when  a  strange  and  fatal  wave 
of  literary  and  artistic  affectation  swept  over  that 
University.  The  misunderstood  writings  of  Mr.  Pater, 
the  too  well  understood  writings  and  examples  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  Verlaine,  Baudelaire,  told  fatally  upon  a  number 
of  brilliant  young  men  then  in  residence  as  students. 
Even  the  austere  genius  and  exemplar  of  Matthew 
Arnold  had  something  to  do  with  this  pernicious  in- 
fluence, so  completely  at  times  and'  for  a  time  can  the 


devil  bring  about  evil  out  of  good.  These  young  men 
thought  to  remove  themselves  into  an  air  rarer  than 
that  breathed  by  their  fellows,  by  holding  themselves 
aloof  from  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  ordinary  young 
English  gentlemen,  by  assuming  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  a  matured  and  somewhat  world-weary  ex- 
perience, by  thinking  and  walking  along  strange  paths 
of  passion  and  self-indulgence.  They  set  themselves, 
or  they  thought  they  set  themselves,  to  attain  new  and 
subtle  sensations  by  habits  of  thought  and  by  practices 
that  seemed  to  them  to  promise  weird  curiosities,  turn- 
ing night  into  day,  day  into  night,  subversive  of  every- 
thing that  presented  itself  to  them  as  established  by- 
ordinary  rules  of  order  and  convenience. 

It  may  see*m  curious,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
accompanying  this  morbid  intellectual  and  moral  atti- 
tude, these  young  men  affected  also  an  admiration  for 
the  more  modern  and  sentimental  devotions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Church.  Some  of  them  formally 
entered  her  communion,  all  of  them  played  with  her. 
In  either  case,  so  far  as  one  might  judge  from  appear- 
ances, their  admiration  had  no  effect  upon  the  healthi- 
ness or  uprightness  of  their  ways.  It  was  entirely  with 
them  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  curiosity — if  one  may 
so  say,  it  was  as  if  they  were  wholly  enamoured  of, 
intoxicated  by  the  mere  sensuous  colour  of  Roman 
Catholicism  :  along  its  austere  paths  of  self-discipline 
in  daily  life  they  made  little  effort  to  walk. 

And  both  these  aberrations  of  religious  sentiment 
and  of  intellectual  and  moral  attitude  claimed  Ernest 
Dowson  as  their  victim.  In  this  fate  many  companions 
there  were  with  him  :  but  perhaps  of  all  of  them  he  was 
the  most  single-hearted,  the  most  genuine.  You  see 
the  effect  of  these  aberrations  clearly  enough  in  every 
poem  of  this  volume.  In  not  one  of  them  is  there 
any  sense  of  the  clean  joy  of  love,  of  the  exhilarating 
joy  in  open  nature,  of  the  strenuous  joy  in  aiming  at  the 
advancement  in  happiness  of  the  men  and  women  one 
lives  amongst.  It  is  all  weariness  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  or  it  is  the  heated  joy  of  wine  and  of  emotions 
born  amidst  languorous  perfumes  that  bring  strange 
visions  and  thoughts.  To  the  most  casual  reader  this 
is  obvious,  and  probably  irritating.  Certainly  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  it  ;  and  such  a  reader  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  concludes  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
poet  is  a  strained,  unreal  attitude.  But  he  is  mistaken. 
Many  young  men  no  doubt  have  written  overstrained 
despairing  verses,  thinking  it  fine  so  to  do — but  Dowson 
never  did.  He  was  in  sad  reality  overwrought, 
despairing,  hyper-sensitive,  fantastical  :  it  could  alas  T 
only  have  been  sheer  affectation  with  him  had  he  given 
us  a  poem  full  of  pure,  simple  delight  in  pure,  simple 
things,  or  full  of  manly  delight  in  strenuous  effort.  Let 
us  not  ask  from  the  giver  more  than  he  has  to  give.  If 
his  gift  is  a  sincere  one,  let  us  make  the  best  of  it 
we  can. 

And  granted  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  intellectual 
gifts  and  his  physical  weakness  Ernest  Dowson  was  a 
real  poet,  who  out  of  many  and  some  strange  things 
called  forth  much  delicate  beauty,  and  wrought  his 
visions  and  emotions  into  great  charm  of  artistic 
expression.  He  was  curiously  fastidious  about  his 
workmanship,  and  his  fastidiousness  is  justified.  The 
musical  fall  of  his  poems  is  always  delightful,  and  is 
often  exquisite — most  exquisite  when  it  takes  a  moment 
or  two,  perhaps,  exactly  to  catch  it.  We  may  well 
believe  that  a  few  of  these  poems  at  least  will  live  and 
be  treasured,  never  indeed  by  the  many,  but  by  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  music  and  choice  expression,  and 
to  sentiment  that  is  genuine,  however  fatally  stamped 
with  too  much  sadness,  born  of  disease.  We  do  right 
to  lament  the  disease  that  dwarfs  and  mars  :  but  do 
not  let  it  dull  our  appreciation  of  the  beauty  actually 
accomplished. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EAST  AFRICA. 

"The  East  Africa  Protectorate."   By  Sir  Charles  Eliot. 
London:  Arnold.    1905.    15s.  net. 

SIR  CHARLES  ELIOT'S  latest  book  is,  like  some 
other  works  of  his,  the  best  of  its  order.  Not 
very  many  years  ago,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Odys- 
seus ",  appeared  a  standard  book  entitled  "Turkey  in, 
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Europe  "  by  the  same  author  and  now  we  have  from  him 
a  most  instructive  and  interesting1  account  of  our  East 
African  possessions.  Unfortunately,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  brilliant  writer  is  a  born  administrator  ; 
were  it  so  Sir  Charles  Eliot  would  have  been  as 
threat  a  success  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  he  is  in  the 
literary  world,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest, 
the  deep  research  and  the  knowledge  shown  in  the 
present  work.  The  author  starts  from  the  bed-rock  of 
his  subject,  unusual  in  most  books  of  its  kind,  and  by 
many  brilliant  chapters,  far  too  brief,  draws  us  on  to 
modern  days  and  current  politics. 

Thus  the  early  history  of  the  East  Africa  Protecto- 
rate is  exhaustively  discussed,  as  also  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  country.  We  are  told  of  an  early  settle- 
ment in  these  regions  at  Makdisha  which  dates  back  to 
a.  n.  908  and  an  even  earlier  visit  by  the  Chinese  two 
centuries  before.  From  early  Egyptian  days  down  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  British  East  Africa 
Association,  the  author  parades  with  increasing  interest 
the  many  visitors  that  have  landed  on  these  inhospit- 
able shores,  a  list  which  includes  the  well-known  names 
of  Vasco  da  Gama,  Henry  the  Navigator,  Ali  Bey, 
the  Turkish  corsair,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known 
•explorers. 

As  a  geographical  treatise  the  first  and  fifth  chapters 
are  admirable  ;  as  a  guide  to  traders  and  intending 
emigrants  we  doubt  whether  anything  better  has  ever 
been  published.  Further,  the  several  coast  lands,  in- 
cluding Zanzibar,  Jubaland  and  Tanaland,  are  treated 
at  length,  the  trading  capacity  of  each  being  fully 
discussed  ;  to  say  nothing  of  harbours,  rivers,  and  the 
general  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country  of  which  the 
predominant  feature  is  the  thorny  acacia,  symbolised 
by  the  author  as  the  "  vegetable  image  of  demo- 
cracy ". 

There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
''Natives  of  East  Africa",  Swahilis,  Somalis,  &c, 
as  also  the  entire  category  of  Bantu-speaking  tribes, 
who  possess  the  typical  African  characteristic,  indiffer- 
ence to  money,  coupled  with  an  inordinate  desire  to 
possess  wives  and  cattle.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind 
says  little  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Protectorate  in  the 
near  future,  particularly  too  as  the  author  informs  us 
"the  native  mind  is  far  nearer  to  the  animal  world 
than  is  that  of  the  European  or  Asiatic  ". 

Further  on  the  language  of  these  various  Nilotic 
tribes  is  discussed  with  much  erudition.  We  can  only 
regret  that  Sir  Charles  Eliot  has  not  allowed  us  more 
information  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  for  it  is 
evident  that  in  civilisation  such  dialects  entirely  lose 
their  local  colour  which  is  dulled,  and  live  instead  by  a 
bastard  vocabulary  as  the  order  of  things  changes. 
Thus  "  cotee  "  coat,  "  queenee  "  queen,  and  such  words 
pervade  the  native  dialects  to  the  exclusion  of  native 
terms. 

We  are  reminded  that  there  is  a  very  widespread 
belief  that  East  Africa  is  "a  land  of  swamps  and 
■deserts ".  In  reality,  for  a  country  situated  on  the 
Equator,  the  climate  is  extraordinarily  healthy.  That 
there  are  drawbacks  is  but  natural  ;  though  if  only 
.good  accom  modation  were  more  general,  there  would  be 
no  more  disadvantages  to  encounter  generally  speaking 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  As  the  author 
Tightly  says,  "though  not  critical  of  any  climate  near 
home,  Europeans  become  exceedingly  exacting  in  their 
demands  as  to  the  tropics  ",  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  worst  climate  he  has  ever  experienced  is 
that  of  New  York,  which  presents  "all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Arctic  and  the  Torrid  zones  ".  To  sum 
up  the  question  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  country 
for  European  settlers  :  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  East  Africa  will  be  as 
healthy  a  colony  as  any  at  present  under  the  Crown. 
Hitherto  the  primitive  conditions  of  living — bad  accom- 
modation and  indifferent  food — have  been  the  main 
[  cause  of  sickness.  These  deficiencies  are  being  gradu- 
ally rectified,  so  that  with  very  ordinary  care  and  a 
'  proportionate  amount  of  exercise — a  very  important 
1  item  in  tropical  life — the  intending  settler  will  have 
!  little  to  complain  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  himself 
or  family. 

!  As  to  minerals,  investigations  so  far  have  proved 
i,  fruitless.    Gold  and  silver  have  been  prospected  for 


I  by  various  syndicates,  with  the  result,  so  far,  that 
the  search  has  terminated  in  the  discovery  of  nothing 

i  more  valuable  than  mica,  iron,  opals  and  agates. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  things  are  thus  ordained,  for 

i  there  is  little  doubt  that  agriculture  and  mineralogy 
are  far  from  being  the  best  companions  in  a  new 
country.  What  is  required  in  East  Africa  is  a  gradual 
and  sure  development  of  existing  resources,  and  any 
movement  that  would  hurry  the  order  of  Nature  must 
ultimately  result  in  a  reaction  disadvantageous  to  the 
country,  as  also  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
therefore  that,  for  the  present,  the  course  of  agriculture 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  more  speculative  industries 
such  as  mining,  for  should  gold  be  found  in  any  quantity 
there  is  little  doubt  that  settlers  will  forsake  their 
present  occupations  and  embark  in  wild  land  specula- 
tions. In  all  such  colonies  the  great  object  to  be 
arrived  at,  if  the  undertaking  is  to  be  a  real  success, 
is  the  fostering  of  a  sound  and  contented  resident 
population,  capable  of  developing  every  resource  the 
country  possesses.  In  this  respect  the  outlook,  so  far, 
is  most  promising  in  that  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  Protectorate  are  one  and  all  receiving  attention. 
The  great  forests  supply  wood  for  building  purposes, 
the  sugar-cane  grows  well,  whilst  maize,  cotton,  coffee 
and  indeed  every  conceivable  fruit  and  vegetable  grow 
in  abundance.  As  to  the  prospects  of  pasturage  they 
are  quite  as  flourishing,  and  as  this  particular  form  of 
husbandry  is  the  one  and  only  native  industry  of  any 
account,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  the 
stock  farmer  is  making  no  experiment  when  he 
embarks  on  such  a  venture  :  indeed  the  climate,  feeding 
and  general  breeding  conditions  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
world. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  into  the  past 
administration  of  the  Protectorate  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  Fortunately  the  diplomatic  department  has 
recently  retired  from  its  administrative  role  in  favour 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  We  may  hopefully  look  forward 
to  a  wiser  and  more  prosperous  era  in  East  Africa. 
Would  that  the  change  had  been  sooner,  for  it  is 
evident  that  much  harm  has  already  been  done  by 
the  "crazy  projects"  and  "muddling"  initiated  in 
Downing  Street  by  some  incompetent  official.  But 
as  in  South  Africa,  so  in  East,  the  great  question 
for  the  future  is  Labour.  How,  when  the  advantages 
of  the  country  are  fully  appreciated ;  how,  when 
settlers  have  arrived  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cultivate 
the  enormous  tracts  of  corn  and  cattle  producing  areas, 
is  the  requisite  labour  to  be  obtained  ?  Here  is  the 
riddle  of  East  Africa.  The  native  has,  at  present,  few 
wants.  Until  quite  recently  "cattle",  "wire"  and 
"cloth"  were  the  coin  of  his  savage  realm  and  for 
nothing  else  would  he  work.  The  first  was  naturally  a 
very  difficult  form  of  "legal  tender",  few  Europeans 
possessing  cattle,  certainly  in  any  quantity,  to  expend 
in  wages.  Thus  "  wire  "  and  "cloth"  were  given  in 
exchange  for  labour.  By  degrees  however  the  native 
desire  for  such  articles  became  satiated,  and  he  again 
wanted  nothing  but  cattle.  The  question  now  naturally 
arises,  "  stock  "  as  wage  being  impossible,  what  other 
inducement  can  be  held  out  to  tempt  him  to  work  ?  The 
first  incentive  to  labour  is  to  create  a  want.  According  to 
Sir  Charles  Eliot,  the  natives  in  some  parts  are  taking 
very  kindly  to  pastoral  employment.  Considerable 
time  however  must  elapse  before  the  inclination  is 
general  ;  meanwhile  the  development  of  the  country 
must  be  slow.  But  however  warily  we  tread  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  the  future-the  "  labour  question  " 
is  bound  to  arise,  for  the  native  population,  or  at 
any  rate  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
working  asset,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  country.  With  this  difficulty  in  view,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Colonial  Office  will  cut  its  coat  accord- 
ingly. If  the  native  population  of  East  Africa  is 
decreasing,  it  would  be  well  if  possible  to  institute  a 
remedy  or  atany  rate  to  arrest,  by  all  possible  means, 
the  decline,  otherwise  in  a  few  decades  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  ask  once  more  the  assistance  of  China  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  Sir  Charles  Eliot's  tribute  to 
missionary  enterprise.  Rarely  have  we  read  such  en- 
comiums. The  modern  spirit  is  very  much  inclined  to 
jeer  at  missionaries  as  agencies  of  civilisation  :  it  is 
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therefore  most  encouraging  to  find  that  in  East  Africa 
they  too  have  borne  some  of  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day. 


ACTA  MARTVRUM. 

"  The  Historic  Martyrs  of  the  Primitive  Church."  By 
Arthur  James  Mason.  Loudou  :  Longmans.  1905. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Master  of  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  has  brought 
together  in  a  sifted  and  trustworthy  form  the  chief 
records  of  the  passion  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  whose 
blood  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The  story  begins 
with  S.  James  the  Just  and  ends  in  304  with  little 
Hilarian  of  Africa,  killed,  those  who  would  turn  children 
out  of  church  during  the  Christian  mysteries  may 
observe,  for  presence  at  the  Dominicum.  The  tale  is 
best  left  unadorned.  In  fact,  many  of  the  narratives, 
for  instance  the  sickening  horrors  of  the  Cilician 
martyrdoms,  are  a  transcript  of  the  paid  shorthand- 
writer's  verbatim  report  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  It 
is  not  everybody  who  should  read  these  pages.  The 
modern  reader  is  not  unlikely  to  discover  in  himself 
anger  at  a  religion  which  demands  such  terrible  fidelity. 
Yet  he  must  also  feel  amazed  at  a  religion  which  could 
give  strength  to  its  disciples  to  endure  not  only  with 
constancy  but  with  joy  agonies  which  no  pen  can  de- 
scribe. He  will  find  himself  asking,  has  it  the  same 
power  now  ?  Is  our  religion  the  religion  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  ?  Or,  if  Christianity  seems  now  but  a 
winter's  sunlight,  but  a  fading  fresco  on  a  sanctuary 
wall,  what  is  the  reason  ?  Men  will  die  now,  will,  it 
may  be,  even  suffer  anguish,  for  an  inspiring  cause. 
But  we  can  hardly  imagine  in  Brighton  or  Birmingham 
a  constant  stream  of  ordinary  men,  women  and  children 
who  bear  the  Christian  name  coming  forward  with 
ardour  to  offer  themselves  for  hours,  days  and  weeks 
of  incredible  torment  rather  than  pay  a  trifling  act  of 
homage  to  another  cult.  Juxta  fidem  defuncti.  But 
creeds,  we  are  lightly  assured,  are  nothing,  merely 
different  aspects  of  truth.  An  honest  and  benevolent 
life  is  the  only  thing  which  matters,  and  this  can  be 
lived  under  any  mode  of  religion. 

Those  "senseless  zealots",  however,  who  perished 
by  twenty  excruciating  deaths  in  one  for  a  Master  who 
had  drunk  the  bitter  cup  for  them  had  not  received  this 
comfortable  doctrine.  Possibly  they  would  have  dis- 
played no  very  remarkable  enthusiasm  for  a  God  who 
was  identical  with  cosmical  laws  or  with  a  stream  of 
tendency  making  for  righteousness.  To  offer  a  pinch 
of  incense,  or  perform  some  colourable  act  which  might 
be  accepted  instead,  to  the  gods  or  the  genius  of  Caesar 
was,  in  their  view,  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 
Observe  that  the  martyrs  were  not  usually  called  on  to 
vilify  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  to  consent  for  a  moment 
to  a  pagan  rite.  A  deity  more  or  less  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  pantheon  of  antiquity.  The  magistrates, 
however  ruthlessly  they  carried  out  the  decree  of  torture 
and  death  when  passed,  usually — not,  however,  the 
"  wolf"  Lysias  or  the  ferocious  Maximus — endeavoured 
to  find  some  loophole  of  escape  for  their  prisoners. 
But  Christianity  is  an  obstinately  exclusive  and  un- 
compromising devotion,  and  the  world  finds  its  un- 
earthly claims  just  as  absurd,  awkward  and  irritating 
now  as  it  did  seventeen  centuries  ago. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  thoughtful  person  to  handle 
these  records  without  a  great  awe  and  wonder.  The 
martyrs  were  not  picked  champions.  And  the  first  love 
of  Christianity  had  had  time  to  grow  cold.  Look  at 
Foxe's  complaint  of  the  cooling  of  Elizabethan 
enthusiasm  for  the  scriptures,  or  Burnet's  account  of 
Huguenot  unspirituality.  But  even  granted  that  one 
might  expect  to  find  the  unearthly  exaltation,  the 
rapturous  intoxication,  of  a  S.  Ignatius  in  average 
Christians  and  chance  neophytes  two  centuries  later, 
and  make  what  allowance  you  please  for  the  power  of 
an  absorbing  idea,  that  of  winning  the  martyr's  crown, 
still  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  Paradise  will  make 
the  Arab  rush  on  certain  death,  but  it  would  not  nerve 
even  him  to  welcome  with  cries  of  joy  the  rack,  the 
weights,  the  rods,  the  boiling  oil,  the  slow  fire,  the 
red-hot  plates,  the  iron  chair,  the  torch,  the  claw,  the  1 


hook,  the  comb,  the  knife,  the  shattering  of  teeth, 
the  breaking  of  ankles  and  wrists,  ending  with  cruci- 
fixion, beheadal,  the  wild  beasts,  the  stake,  or  drown- 
ing either  with  a  stone  round  the  neck  or  in  a  sack  with 
reptiles.  The  poor  body  when  one  mass  of  sores  and 
wounds  and  burns  would  be  scraped  sometimes  with 
potsherds,  rubbed  with  vinegar  and  brine,  and  then 
chained  down  upon  broken  glass.  One  eye  would  be 
cut  out  and  the  socket  seared  with  a  glowing 
iron.  Women,  their  breasts  cut  away,  were  hung 
up  by  one  foot  without  a  shred  of  covering,  or 
given  over  to  more  devilish  brutalities.  These  and 
other  torments  inflicted  by  a  "  magnificently  tolerant  " 
paganism  are  coldly  recorded  by  its  own  votaries. 
Yet  eager  claimants  for  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  never  wanting.  There  were  apos- 
tasies— and  the  Church  historians  record  these  faith- 
fully— but  hardly  ever  under  torture  or  protracted 
imprisonment.  Timothy  and  his  seventeen-year-old 
bride  Maura,  she  tasting  the  love  of  God  for  the  first 
time,  hung  on  crosses  facing  one  another  for  a  whole 
week,  comforting  one  another  with  visions.  Martyr 
after  martyr  declared  that  the  tortures  were  like  sweet 
oil  outpoured.  Sometimes  they  were  defiant  and 
aggressive  but  usually  they  were  collected  and  un- 
frenzied,  yet  said  they  felt  no  anguish.  "  I  saw  the 
glory  of  the  Lord",  said  Carpus  simply,  "and  was 
glad  ".  Angels,  they  averred,  would  come  to  assuage 
their  pain.  Their  prison  was  lighted  with  an  unearthly 
radiance.  Is  there  any  merely  psychological  explana- 
tion of  these  facts  ?  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  fanaticism. 
Besides,  the  laws  of  the  Church  strictly  forbad  un- 
necessary courting  of  persecution.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  bitterest  of  the  persecutors,  contrasted  unfavourably 
the  Christian  with  the  Stoical  constancy.  The  former, 
he  said,  was  merely  theatrical  and  unreasonable.  To- 
us  it  seems  the  difference  between  faith's  rapture  and  a 
priggish  philosophical  pose. 

Dr.  Mason  is  so  anxious  to  exclude  all  legendary 
elements  that  he  is  disposed  to  rationalise  the  visions 
and  miraculous  incidents  which  Origen  and  Eusebius, 
after  thorough  investigation,  solemnly  vouch  for.  Per- 
haps he  regards  the  last  verses  of  S.  Mark  as  a  fictitious 
record.  The  exact  fulfilment  of  S.  Cyprian's  vision  is 
a  "  coincidence  "  which  we  commend  to  the  Psychical 
Researchers.  A  remarkable  point  about  the  sufferings- 
of  the  martyrs  is  their  contempt  for  their  living  bodies, 
though  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contrasted  with 
their  acceptance  of  devout  veneration  to  be  paid  to 
their  mangled  relics,  "  more  precious  than  costly  stones 
and  finer  than  gold  ",  even  disposing  of  them  by  will. 
Yet  they  left  to  Christ,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness, 
the  title  of  Martyr.  That  cures  were  worked  by  their 
relics,  as  by  the  kerchiefs  taken  from  S.  Paul's  person, 
was  universally  believed.  Especial  efficacy  was  also 
attributed  to  their  intercessions,  as  passing  straight  to* 
the  beatific  Vision.  Primitive  Christianity  was  not 
Protestant. 

It  should  be  observed  that  "  acts  "  of  martyrs  (acta 
not  actus)  were  official  reports  of  trials,  "  passiones '" 
freer  treatments  of  the  martyrdoms  for  purposes  of, 
edification  and  liturgical  use.  In  the  expression  "acta 
sanctorum  "  the  word  has  become  generalised.  Dom 
Leclercq's  fine  article  "  Actes  des  Martyrs  "  in  the  new 
"  Dictionnaire  d'Archeologie  Chretienne  "  fully  illus- 
trates the  subject. 


CHINESE  SENTIMENTALITY. 

"  Cantonese  Love-songs."   By  Cecil  Clementi.  Two  Vols. 
Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1905.   21s.  net. 

THERE  is  something  about  a  Chinaman  that  leads 
one  to  dissociate  him  altogether  from  sentimen- 
tality. He  certainly  does  not  look  sentimental,  and 
there  is  little  in  his  bringing  up  or  in  his  environment 
to  make  him  so.  In  his  relations  with  his  parents  the 
question  of  affection  is  a  secondary  consideration  ; 
what  is  required  of  children,  more  especially  of  sons — 
for  daughters  are  on  an  inferior  plane — being  unques- 
tioning submission  and  almost  slavish  respect.  No 
familiarity  is  permissible  on  the  part  of  a  son  to  his 
1  father,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  his  mother,  after  he 
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has  passed  the  age  of  early  childhood,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  filial  reverence  that  is  the  highest  of 
religious  duties.  Even  brothers  and  sisters  in  well- 
regulated  families  see  little  of  each  other  when  they 
reach  their  "teens",  and  a  Chinese  youth  never  gets 
an  opportunity  of  mixing  in  any  female  society  except 
that  of  his  nearest  relatives  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Marriage,  again,  is  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  necessary  institution  for  securing  the  birth  of 
male  children  who  shall  continue  the  worship  of 
their  ancestors,  the  neglect  of  which  is  a  sin. 
No  sentiment  attaches  to  betrothals,  which  are  more  or 
less  business  transactions  arranged  by  parents  through 
the  medium  of  a  matrimonial  agent,  and  mutual  affec- 
tion plays  no  part  in  the  selection,  as  the  parties  directly 
concerned  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  or 
probably  even  seeing  each  other  before  the  marriage 
day.  The  bride  is  a  chattel,  and  her  duty  in  life  is  to 
serve  her  husband,  to  bear  him  sons  and  to  be  the 
obedient  slave  of  her  mother-in-law.  It  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at  that  under  such  conditions  love,  in  its  best 
and  truest  sense,  is  hardly  recognised  in  China  ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  word  in  the  language  that  adequately 
expresses  it.  Affection  and  dutiful  care  on  the  part  of 
a  wife  are  a  frequent  theme  of  Chinese  poetry,  and  the 
subject  is  again  and  again  dwelt  upon  in  the  "  Book  of 
Odes ",  a  collection  of  ancient  poems  compiled  by 
Confucius  which  every  Chinese  schoolboy  knows  by 
heart.  There  are  also  many  of  these  poems  in  which 
the  wife,  displaced  from  her  proper  position  as  mistress 
of  the  family,  deplores  her  hard  lot,  but  we  never  find 
there,  or  elsewhere,  any  reference  to  the  devotion  of  a 
husband  to  his  wife.  This  is  by  no  means  a  moral 
obligation  on  his  part,  nor  is  male  constancy  required 
by  any  code  of  Chinese  ethics.  Polygamy  is,  and  always 
has  been,  recognised  as  legitimate,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  male  offspring  as  almost  obligatory. 
The  devoted  wife  is  expected  to  acquiesce  in  her 
husband's  selection  of  a  second  partner,  and  when  she 
herself  is  childless,  to  encourage  it.  In  the  "  Book  of 
Odes  "  a  bride  is  compared  to  a  dove,  but  the  point  of 
comparison  lias  in  the  stupidity  of  the  bird.  Slavish 
submission  is  woman's  duty  and  her  highest  praise  : 
she  ought  not  to  originate  anything,  but  to  be  satisfied 
with  doing  in  all  loyal  subjection  what  is  prescribed  to 
her  to  do.  It  is  no  undesirable  thing  for  a  wife  to  be 
stupid,  whereas  a  wise  and  opinionativt  wife  is  likely  to 
be  rather  a  nuisance  than  a  blessing.  That  there  was, 
and  often  is,  genuine  affection  between  husband  and 
wife  is  true  enough.  Many  wives  in  Chinese  history 
have  entered  into  the  ambitions  of  their  husbands  and 
spurred  them  on  to  noble  enterprise,  while  many  more 
have  sympathised  with  them  in  their  trials  and  mis- 
fortunes. In  this,  however,  they  did  no  more  than  was 
expected  of  them,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  marriages,  which  are  loveless  and  obligatory 
service  not  always  cheerfully  performed,  are  regarded 
as  insipid  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  or  that  Chinese 
men  of  amorous  tastes  grow  tired  of  the  only  female 
society  that  is  permissible  and  go  elsewhere  in  search 
of  affection  which  they  cannot  claim  as  a  right.  Hence, 
"  Love-songs  ",  as  they  are  styled  by  the  translator  of 
the  book  under  review,  can,  as  he  says,  have  only  one 
possible  meaning  to  a  Chinaman  and  thereby  lose  much 
of  the  delicacy  which  they  retain  for  English  ears. 

Mr.  Clementi  has  done  his  work  well,  indeed  almost 
too  well,  for  he  has  imparted  a  gloss  and  elegance  to 
many  of  the  poems  in  their  English  dress  which  they 
hardly  possess  in  the  original.  It  is  readily  admitted 
that  Chinese  verse  is  almost  incapable  of  literal  repro- 
duction in  English,  but  in  reading  Mr.  Clementi's  para- 
phrase one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  improvement  on  the  original.  The  book  is  a  scholarly 
production,  and  the  notes  explanatory  of  the  numerous 
quotations  with  which  the  songs  abound  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  student  of  Chinese,  but  it  seems 
:  almost  a  pity  that  Mr.  Clementi  should  have  applied 
his  scholarship  to  the  translation  of  a  work  that  pos- 
sesses small  literary  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
themselves  beyond  the  limited  area  of  the  dialect  in 
which  the  poems  are  written.  The  poetry,  if  such  it 
;  may  be  called,  is  in  the  original  more  or  less  of  a  jangle 
!  which  loses  its  attractiveness  even  to  the  Chinese  ear 


if  it  is  separated  from  the  accompaniment  of  the  native 
guitar,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  jven  if,  as  Mr. 
Clementi  says,  every  coolie  does  know  and  sing  these* 
songs,  he  cannot  understand  a  tithe  of  their  meaning. 
The  English  reader  will  probably  find  more  to  interest 
him  in  the  introductory  chapters  than  in  the  songs, 
themselves. 


THE   YOUNG  NAPOLEON. 

"  Napoleon  :  The  First  Phase."    By  Oscar  Browning^ 
London  :  Lane.    1905.    10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  BROWNING  has  done  well  to  bring  before 
English  readers  in  a  comprehensive  form  the 
story  of  Napoleon's  youth.  Indeed  we  are  surprised 
that  the  researches  of  Masson  and  Chuquet  have  had  to 
wait  so  long  for  an  English  interpreter.  The  episodes 
of  the  great  conqueror's  early  years  must  have  an  in- 
vincible fascination  for  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
the  development  of  character  apart  from  the  mere 
record  of  facts  in  themselves  of  profound  significance. 
Mr.  Browning,  who  has  investigated  "all  the  sources 
mentioned  in  Kircheisen's  bibliography",  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  anything  material  to  what  we  have 
already  learned  from  Chuquet's  "Jeunesse  de  Napo- 
leon" or  Masson's  "  Napoleon  inconnu  "  and  we  can- 
not therefore  expect  to  find  in  his  narrative  much  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  French  authorities. 

This  extraordinary  romance  would  lose  nothing  if 
Mr.  Browning  had  remembered  that  a  majority  of  his 
readers  will  not  be  experts  in  the  period,  and  therefore 
will  require  more  assistance  than  he  has  always  been 
willing  to  give  them.  For  instance  he  introduces  names 
without  supplying  explanations  that  would  greatly 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  story.  The  Abbe"  Raynal 
and  M.  Permon  are  cases  in  point.  There  is  nothing 
to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Abbe's 
writings  or  their  profound  interest  for  Napoleon,  and, 
save  to  those  who  have  already  read  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  the  name  of  M.  Permon  con- 
veys little,  certainly  not  the  intimate  connexion  that 
existed  between  his  family  and  the  Buonapartes.  Then 
there  is  often  a  lack  of  clearness  about  dates  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  follow  without  confusion  the 
frequent  comings  and  goings  of  Napoleon  between 
France  and  Corsica.  But  these  are  minor  blemishes 
and  the  service  rendered  by  the  writer  to  English 
readers  is  considerable.  Mr.  Browning  we  think  rightly 
dismisses  as  untenable  the  theory  that  there  was  a 
deliberate  substitution  of  Joseph  for  Napoleon  as  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles  and  Letitia.  That  theory  first 
received  wide  currency  from  Jung  and  found  plausible 
support  from  the  original  entry  of  the  eldest  son's  name 
in  the  register  as  "  Nabulione  ".  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  an  elder  son  had  been  born  and  died  just 
before  the  birth  of  Napoleon's  surviving  elder  brother 
who  then  received  the  additional  name  of  Joseph  which 
had  belonged  to  the  first  and  which  now  stands  inserted 
in  the  register  before  "  Nabulione  ".  The  story  that  a 
fraud  was  perpetrated  in  order  that  a  year  might  be 
subtracted  from  Napoleon's  age  to  permit  of  his  entry 
into  Brienne  in  1779  (ten  years  being  the  age  limit) 
seems  inadmissible.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it  for  they  always 
looked  upon  Joseph  as  the  eldest. 

Mr.  Browning's  volume  covers  the  twenty-four  years 
that  elapsed  between  Napoleon's  birth  and  his  first 
striking  military  success  at  Toulon.  The  important 
part  is  that  which  traces  his  career  from  his  entry 
into  the  school  of  Brienne  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  first  devoted  to  ardent  study  and  the 
second  to  persistent  efforts  to  establish  himself  and 
his  brothers  as  the  predominant  factors  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Corsica.  The  second  period  again  has  two 
distinct  phases  ;  during  the  first  the  Buonapartes  are 
the  pronounced  supporters  of  Paoli  and  his  policy, 
during  the  last  they  are  his  bitterest  enemies.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  even  at  this  early  age  than  the  con- 
centrated passion  evident  in  everything  written  or 
wrought  by  Napoleon.  He  pursues  the  foes  of 
Corsica  and  his  family  with  pen  and  sword  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  vendetta.  In  this  the  boy  was  father  to 
the  man  ;  the  murder  Of  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  a 
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truly  Corsican  stroke.  The  ambushes  stratagems  and 
violence  of  these  early  escapades  are  the  earnest  of  j 
the  future.  The  brutality  exhibited  at  times  by  his 
partisans  seems  to  have  met  with  no  reproof  and'  Mr. 
Browning  greatly  impairs  his  book  as  a  critical  mono-  ' 
graph  by  his  inability  to  see  anything  worthy  of  blame 
in  his  hero's  conduct.  When  he  does  make  a  con- 
cession to  accepted  standards  of  conduct  he  hardly  does 
it  with  conviction.  For  example,  Napoleon  had  arranged 
(and  contrived  to  effect  his  purpose)  that  a  Government 
commissioner  should  be  forcibly  abducted  from  his 
opponent's  house  and  installed  in  his  own  on  the  day 
before  an  election  in  which  he  was  personally  interested. 
Mr.  Browning's  reflection  is  that  "it  is  difficult  to 
criticise  this  transaction  because  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  Corsican  manners  and  customs ".  We 
know  that  it  was  entirely  consistent  with  them  and 
with  Napoleon's  character.  It  was  in  fact  his  first  coup 
d'etat. 

Again  in  the  course  of  these  faction  feuds  Napoleon's 
men  "  committed  acts  of  pillage,  seized  the  flour  of 
the  mills,  devastated  the  country  and  killed  the  cattle  ". 
This  conduct,  Mr.  Browning  generously  concedes,  "can- 
not be  defended  ".  Such  perfunctory  censure  is  dis- 
tinctly humorous  for  on  a  subsequent  page,  after  an 
allusion  to  "boyish  intemperance  "  the  author  goes  on 
to  show  how  all  these  events  in  Corsica  demonstrate 
Napoleon  "  to  be  born  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs  ". 
This  is  true  enough  but  they  also  display  the  grave 
defects  in  temperament  which  were  only  magnified  on  a 
larger  stage. 

Peraldi's  indictment  of  the  Buonaparte  brothers  and 
their  conduct  in  Corsica  was  true  enough.  "To  take 
vengeance  on  the  party  opposed  to  them,  they  seize 
the  opportunity  of  a  private  quarrel  :  they  fire  on 
innocent  citizens  and  do  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
law,  they  devastate  property,  blockade  an  entire  city 
and  finally  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  as  if  they  were  a 
hostile  power  ".  This  is  an  exact  statement  of  facts 
and  those  facts  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
Corsican  character  and  the  career  of  the  Buonapartes. 
In  this  early  stage  of  life  Napoleon's  whole  point  of 
view  is  Corsican,  and  he  regards  the  Revolution  in  the 
main  as  an  opportunity  for  establishing  his  own  power 
in  his  native  land.  When  Paoli  shows  himself  deaf  to 
his  blandishments  he  attacks  him  with  the  same  con- 
centrated fury  he  had  exhibited  against  Buttafuoco  and 
the  exile  of  the  Buonapartes  is  the  natural  result  of 
their  failure  to  overturn  the  national  hero. 

There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  in  the  young 
Napoleon's  love  for  Corsica.  It  is  plain  on  every  page 
of  his  early  history,  but  equally  plain  is  the  growth  of 
ambition  and  cynicism  grafted  on  the  lawlessness  and 
passion  inherited  from  his  Corsican  ancestry.  Nothing 
is  more  curious  than  the  audacity  with  which  he  breaks 
military  rules,  or  the  good  luck  which  again  and  again 
enables  him  to  retrieve  his  position.  These  breaches  of 
duty  may  be  excused  perhaps  by  the  general  license 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  but  there  is  surely  a  strange 
lack  of  humour  in  trying  to  represent  this  incorrigible 
young  adventureras  a  model  of  decorum.  Mr.  Browning, 
by  overdoing  his  eulogy,  misses  the  most  instructive 
side  of  his  story.  The  "  Souper  de  Beaucaire  "  which 
was  written  by  Napoleon  in  1793  and  which  Mr. 
Browning  gives  us  almost  in  extenso  shows  that  a 
cynical  determination  to  use  circumstances  for  his  own 
advancement  has  taken  the  place  of  the  naive  enthu- 
siasm of  the  "  Lettrea  Buttafuoco  ".  But  Mr.  Browning 
will  not  recognise  this  and  tells  us  instead  that  in  all 
this  story  there  is  "  not  a  single  example  of  mean- 
ness or  of  dishonesty,  or  of  any  derogation  from  the 
high  standard  of  conduct  which  he  had  set  before  him- 
self". Surely,  after  we  have  read  the  tale  of  the  attack 
on  Ajaccio  and  the  accompanying  circumstances  as  well 
as  of  subsequent  events  this  is  protesting  overmuch  ! 
If  Mr.  Browning  had  been  contented  with  saying  that 
Napoleon's  conduct  may  be  excused  by  the  political 
intemperance  of  his  epoch,  and  that  his  standard  was 
that  of  contemporary  Corsica  he  would  have  been 
more  convincing.  The  whole  theory  of  the  "Souper 
de  Beaucaire"  is  the  theory  of  accomplished  facts  and 
the  desirability  of  joining  the  stronger  side,  which  means 
that  there  is  no  moral  standard  in  politics  high  or  other- 
wise.   No  doubt  there  is  much  to  explain  and  to  excuse  > 


this  change  of  the  young  Napoleon  from  enthusiast  to 
cynic  but  to  say  there  is  no  derogation  from  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  is  not  to  take  the  attitude  of  an 
historian  but  of  a  panegyrist.  And  can  Mr.  Browning 
be  serious  in  suggesting  that  the  curious  document 
entitled  "  Un  rencontre  au  Palais  Royal"  which  he 
prints  and  translates  is  merely  "an  exercise  in  com- 
position "  ?  It  bears  every  sign  of  a  true  story  and  only 
an  exaggerated  desire  to  find  in  the  young  Napoleon 
the  model  of  every  virtue  can  hold  otherwise. 

If  Mr.  Browning  had  refrained  from  pushing  his  hero- 
worship  to  such  extravagant  lengths,  he  might  have 
written  a  book  of  greater  weight,  but  in  spite  of  these 
slips  he  has  given  us  a  treatise  of  deep  interest  which 
will  not  detract  from  the  reputation  he  has  already 
attained  in  this  field  of  historical  inquiry. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne."    By  William  J. 
Locke.    London:  Lane.    1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Locke  has  achieved  something  of  a  new  success 
with  "The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne  ".  He  has  devised 
a  somewhat  daring  story  and  has  brought  it  through  a 
variety  of  difficulties  to  what  will  be  considered  by  most 
readers  as  a  satisfactory  close.  Marcus  Ordeyne  was  an 
under  schoolmaster  when  a  death  removed  at  one  fell 
swoop  the  holder  of  a  baronetcy,  and  the  four  next  heirs, 
and  he  thus  stepped  into  an  independence  and  a  title. 
Fortune  however  did  not  cease  her  vagaries  at  this 
point.  She  took  him  to  the  Thames  Embankment 
much  as  she  might  have  taken  any  other  simple 
person  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  (Old  or  New)  only 
to  introduce  him  to  a  girl  in  eccentric  clothing 
who  is  hunting  for  "  Harry".  Harry  having  inveigled 
the  girl  from  an  Oriental  harem  has  vanished  into  thin 
air,  and  she  throws  herself  under  the  protection  of  her 
companion  of  the  Thames  Embankment  Gardens — Sir 
Marcus  Ordeyne.  What  is  he  to  do?  Here  is  a 
pretty  problem  for  one  who  has  got  no  further  advanced 
than  mathematics  in  the  matter  of  problems.  How  Sir 
Marcus  faces  it,  his  trials  and  tribulations  before  attain- 
ing to  a  solution,  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Locke. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  baronet 
has  already  an  intimate  lady  friend.  We  should  like  to ' 
have  seen  a  solution  in  which  that  friend's  errant : 
husband  did  not  return  in  the  aspect  of  a  Stiggins, '. 
and  we  have  a  lingering  feeling  that  Sir  Marcus 
made  the  choice  least  promising  of  future  quiet  and 
content.  The  story  is  unconventional,  it  is  inte- 
resting, and  it  is  well  written.  The  author  has  an 
unhappy  knack  of  dropping  into  French,  German, 
Latin  and  even  Greek — a  habit  which  is  not  demanded 
of  those  who  cater  for  the  circulating  libraries  ;  and 
he  has  a  way  of  using  uncommon  words — "the  deep 
summer  enchantment  of  the  turquoise  day  was  itself 
ensorcelised  by  the  witchery  of  a  girl's  springtide  " — of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  when  he  wrote 
this  happy  paragraph  :  "  We  have  the  richest  language 
that  ever  a  people  has  accreted,  and  we  use  it  as  if  it 
were  the  poorest.  We  hoard  up  our  infinite  wealth  of 
words  between  the  boards  of  dictionaries  and  in  speech 
dole  out  the  worn  bronze  coinage  of  our  vocabulary. 
We  are  the  misers  of  philological  history.  And  when 
we  can  save  our  pennies  and  pass  the  counterfeit  coin 
of  slang,  we  are  as  happy  as  if  we  heard  a  blind  beggar 
thank  us  for  putting  a  pewter  sixpence  into  his  hat." 
Mr.  Locke  has,  too,  a  pretty  way  of  putting  things 
as  when  he  says  that  in  the  right  perspective  "one 
would  see  how  important  or  unimportant  in  the  cosmos 
was  the  agricultural  ant's  dream  of  three' millimetres 
and  an  aphis  compared  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
English  labourer".  Three  inches  and  an  aphis  would 
have  been  a  better  proportion — but  then  Mr.  Locke 
would  have  had  to  forgo  the  use  of  a  French  word  . 

"A  Woman  and  her  Talent."   By  Louise  Jordan  Miln. 
London.   Blackwood.    1905.  6s. 

Mrs.  Miln  is  the  author  of  several  volumes,  but  we 
do  not  remember  reading  a  novel  of  hers  before.  That 
she  has  ability  as  a  writer  of  fiction  her  story  abun- 
dantly shows,  but  it  also  shows  that  she  might  have 
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done  better  had  she  more  rigorously  revised  her  work 
before  publication,  if  she  had  a  keener  sense  of  humour 
and — in  one  instance  that  we  can  scarcely  particularise 
— a  closer  knowledge  of  the  root-meanings  of  words. 
Her  woman  with  a  talent  is  the  only  daughter  of  a 
Chicago  multi-millionaire,  Helen  Winslow.  We  are 
introduced  to  Helen  when  she  is  fifteen  years  old,  a 
beautiful  girl  with  remarkable  ability  who  is  but  a  unit 
in  a  crowded  college.  The  first  part  of  the  book,  which 
deals  with  life  at  this  college,  is  certainly  the  best,  it 
interests  us  most  and  it  presents  us  with  the  best 
individualised  —  though  somewhat  exaggerated  —  of 
Mrs.  Miln's  characters.  With  something  of  genius  for 
writing  Helen's  true  talent  we  take  it  was  that  for 
loving — she  was  the  perfect  woman  nobly  planned,  and 
was  more  or  less  forced  into  the  position  of  a  popular 
writer.  After  she  has  attained  that  position  we  have 
less  interest  in  her  character  and  her  romance.  When 
the  scene  changes  from  New  England  to  Old  England 
we  find  that  the  story  holds  us  less  because  it  is  pre- 
sented with  less  of  intimacy  and  insight.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  good  in  most  of  Mrs.  Miln's  writing  that 
we  resent  the  more  such  horrible  sentences  as  "  Cowden 
knew  Ellen's  footstep,  and  his  almost  a  sigh  almost  lost 
its  almost";  such  ridiculous  phrases  as  "You've 
caught  some  of  the  lilt  of  her  attar  ".  Does  America 
have  a  calendar  of  its  own  ?  We  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  may  from  finding  St.  Valentine's  Day  described 
as  "  One  night  (at  two  in  the  morning),  not  long  before 
Easter".  Referring  to  Helen's  first  published  article, 
her  husband  says,  "  I  rejoice  to  find  no  split  infinitives — 
though  perhaps  they  rectified  that  at  the  office  "  ;  it  is 
a  pity  some  one  did  not  do  the  same  with  "  A  Woman 
and  her  Talent  " — we  should  have  rejoiced  the  more. 

"Sir  Waldemar  the  Ganger:  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  King 
Haco."  By  Josephine  Fotheringhame.  London : 
Sampson  Low.    1905.   3s.  6d. 

Haco,  King  of  Norway,  being  set  upon  the  capture 
of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  overlordship  of  Scotland, 
fitted  out  an  armada,  and  among  those  who  sailed  with 
him  was  Waldemar  the  Ganger.  To  this  young  Norse- 
man nothing  came  amiss  ;  giants,  wild  boars  and  re- 
creant knights,  he  bested  them  all.  No  wonder  he 
gained  the  devotion  of  the  dwarf  Brudi,  king  of  the 
Pictish  remnant  who  were  wont  to  meet  in  midnight 
conclave  at  the  stones  of  Stennis,  in  Orkney,  and  the 
love  of  the  Lady  Jean  de  Brus.  Pictish  Brudi,  the  best 
character  in  the  book,  is  long  at  rest,  but  the  stones 
of  Stennis  still  remind  the  traveller  of  the  Druidical 
rites  of  a  distant  age.  There  is  plenty  of  colour  and 
adventure  in  Miss  Fotheringhame's  story,  and  the  reader 
shall  be  left  to  discover  through  what  perilous  passages 
the  landless  knight,  Sir  Waldemar,  won  riches  and  his 
bride.  Sophisticated  elders  will  question  whether  the 
atmosphere  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  happily  con- 
veyed by  the  use  of  such  phraseology  as  "  optic  "  for 
eye,  "  dexter  "  for  right,  and  "  circlet  "  for  ring  ;  they 
will  also  be  reduced  to  silent  wonderment  by  some  of 
Mr.  D.  H.  Souter's  illustrations.  But  the  book  is  not 
for  them  ;  it  is  for  boys  and  girls,  and  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages  will  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

"  The  Wise  Woods."  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  London ; 
Heinemann.    1905.  6s. 

Vashti,  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Dudeney's  new  book,  is 
the  child  of  the  marriage  of  a  High  Church  clergy- 
man with  a  gipsy  girl.     There   are  possibilities  in 
such  parentage.     The  gipsy  strain  predominates  in 
Vashti.     Orphaned  and  at  liberty  she  takes  to  the 
woods,  where  she  finds  an  old  gipsy  great-aunt,  and 
lives  with  her  such  a  life  as  Thoreau  lived  by  Walden 
Pond.     The  violence  of  the  old  woman's  foster-son 
drives  her  back  to  civilisation  and  Ambrose  Bellchamber, 
whom  she  had  loved  before  the  wise  woods  claimed  her. 
It  is  to  be  thought  that  the  wise  woods  would  have  dis- 
approved her  choice,  not  so  much  because  Ambrose  was  ; 
a  clerk  on  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  as  because  ! 
he  had  failed  in  everything  he  attempted,  and  was  not  j 
on  the  face  of  it  likely  to  succeed  as  a  husband.     Yet  I 
he  did  at  first  succeed  ;  the  pair  were  ideally  happy  at  I 
Clapton,  in  spite  of  small  means  and  the  shifts  which  [ 
they  entail.    Mrs.  Dudeney  dwells  insistently  on  the  I 


minutia;  of  a  life  of  this  kind,  in  a  manner  which  those 
who  like  "  realism  "  at  any  cost  will  not  blame.  Hut 
Ambrose  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  He  surrendered 
to  what  appears  a  very  slight  temptation,  and  broke  his 
wife's  heart.  What  will  Vashti  do?  Will  she  take  to 
the  woods  again  or  immure  herself  in  a  convent,  amid 
the  rites  of  a  religion  she  had  long  abjured  ?  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Mrs.  Dudeney's  pages  for  Vashti's 
decision,  which  puts  a  period  to  this  clever  but  depressing 
story. 

"A  Rough  Reformer."  By  Ernest  Glanville.  London: 
Constable.    1905.  6s. 

Westmacott  Vane,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  is  a 
financier  who  applies  to  useful  purposes  part  of  the 
wealth  which  he  has  acquired  by  remarkably  shady 
processes.  Harold  Frederic  would  have  made  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  theme,  but  Mr.  Glanville  is  neither  very 
interesting  in  his  handling  of  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions nor  quite  at  ease  in  delineating  the  horde  of 
smart  idlers  who  attach  themselves  to  the  millionaire. 
The  hero's  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated  with 
skill.  His  father,  an  old  clerk  who  had  slaved  through 
life  on  a  wretched  pittance,  loses  his  head  in  the  new 
atmosphere,  while  his  mother  makes  a  success  of  the 
model  village  community,  and  at  the  crisis  forces  her 
son  into  decent  behaviour  towards  the  victims  of  his 
market-rigging.  The  love  interest  is  forced,  but  Mr. 
Glanville  has  produced  a  clever  character  study  of  a 
domineering  man,  absolutely  without  scruples  as 
regards  the  making  of  a  fortune,  but  really  interested, 
though  he  hardly  knows  why  he  should  be,  in  helping 
some  of  his  less  prosperous  countrymen  to  find  healthy 
conditions  of  living  at  home  or  in  Canada.  The  small 
investor  is  fair  game,  but  the  man  with  no  money  to 
invest  arouses  the  financier's  sympathy.  In  fact  there 
is  good  substance  in  the  book,  though  the  treatment  is 
indifferent. 

"Dorset  Dear:  Idylls  of  Country  Life."  By  M.  E. 
Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).  London  :  Longmans. 
1905.  6s. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  a  budget  of 
seventeen  Dorset  stories  by  Mrs.  Blundell.  She  knows 
the  people,  writes  pleasantly,  and  generally  passes  by 
the  sterner  aspects  of  life.  The  contents  of  the 
present  volume  are  collected  from  several  periodicals, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  some  monotony  in  them.  But 
the  author  never  lets  facility  degenerate  into  careless- 
ness, and  her  characters,  if  often  they  play  conventional 
parts,  have  individual  life.  How  any  one  person  can 
write  (as  she  has  elsewhere  written)  with  so  much 
understanding  of  people  so  diverse  as  the  peasants  of 
Lancashire,  Ireland,  and  Dorset,  is  astonishing,  but  in 
"Dorset  Dear"  Mrs.  Blundell  is  constant  to  the 
southern  county.  It  is  a  book  into  which  one  may  dip 
with  pleasure,  but  the  stories  are  for  the  most  part  so 
slight  that  it  is  unwise  to  handle  the  whole  string  of 
beads  at  once. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Ireland  :  Painted  by  Francis  S.  Walker,  R.H.A.    Described  by 
Frank  Mathew."    London  :  Black.    1905.    20s.  net. 

It  happened  that  this  volume  reached  us  when  we  were  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  "  Ireland  Illustrated",  a  volume  produced  in 
1840  "at  an  auspicious  moment,  when  a  growing  curiosity  as 
to  Ireland's  pictorial  charms,  an  accurate  knowledge  as  to  her 
capabilities  of  rapid  and  solid  amelioration,  begin  to  excite  the 
most  lively  interest ".  During  the  interval  of  sixty-five  years 
other  matters  connected  with  Ireland  have  excited  a  more 
lively  interest,  and  Mr.  Mathew  has  not  much  to  say  about  the 
rapid  and  solid  improvement  of  the  country.  At  any  rate,  the 
standard  of  writing  has  risen  :  we  no  longer  talk  about  an 
"  insular  position  which  confers  the  reciprocal  advantages  of 
external  commerce  ".  The  illustrator  of  to-day,  again,  does  not 
waste  his  time  over  ugly  monuments  and  municipal  buildings  : 
Mr.  Walker  has  rambled  in  Donegal,  Achill,  Kerry,  Wicklow, 
and,  so  far  as  the  distorting  medium  of  colour-printing  allows 
us  to  judge,  has  a  pretty  talent  for  sketching.  In  this  book  the 
effects  of  sunshine  become  intolerably  garish,  but  some  of  the 
quieter  scenes  give  a  true  impression.  Still  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  engravings  of  our  obsolete  book  are  not  in  some  ways 
preferable.  For  instance,  one  could  be  sure  that  the  castles 
and  country  houses  were  really  to  be  found,  whereas  one  or 
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•two  of  Mr.  Walkers  figure-studies — notably  "  The  Piper's 
Visit " — suggest  rather  what  the  stranger  expects  than  what  he 
will  find  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Mathew,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  no 
deference  to  the  beliefs  of  the  ill-informed  :  his  pleasant  if 
desultory  pages  unfold  an  individual  point  of  view,  and  he 
combines  a  lively  sense  of  the  charm  of  Ireland  with  a  refresh- 
ing common  sense,  none  the  less  sound  for  its  trick  of  paradox. 
His  geography  is  careless— for  instance  Clare  is  not  a  Con- 
naught  county,  and  Glengariff  and  Gougane  Barra  are  not  in 
Kerry.  He  is  not  always  accurate  :  Valentia  Island  does  not, 
we  believe,  take  its  name  from  the  Spanish,  nor  is  the  frame- 
work of  coracles  (which  no  waterman  could  possibly  class  as 
■"  punts  !!)  normally  composed  of  wicker.  But  he  knows  his 
history,  and  he  makes  it  interesting  to  others. 

il  Handbook  of  Homeric  Study."    By  Henry   Browne.  London: 
Longmans.    1905.    6s.  net. 

The  Professor  of  Greek  at  University  College,  Dublin,  has 
in  this  valuable  and  interesting  book  treated  with  conspicuous 
judgment  and  moderation  the  complex  topic  of  the  Homeric 
literature.  All  for  whom  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  possess 
attraction,  who  have  some  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  text,  and 
to  whom  the  fascinating  problem  of  Homeric  authorship 
appeals,  will  find  Professor  Browne's  work  an  invaluable  guide 
through  difficult  and  devious  ways.  We  have  not  here  a  par- 
ticular theory  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Poems  and 
other  Homeric  questions,  but  a  lucid  treatment  of  the  important 
results  of  the  controversy  since  it  started  with  Wolfe's 
Prolegomena.  Professor  Browne  reaches  a  very  eclectic 
.position  from  his  examination  which  does  not  admit  of 
being  stated  in  short  dogmatic  form,  but  it  may  be  looked 
on  as  embodying  what  most  scholars  would  regard  as 
the  fair  outcome  of  the  dispute.  The  specific  question 
of  authorship  is  of  course  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  world  of  attractive  subjects  which  constitute  Homeric 
study.  And  of  them  all  Professor  Browne  writes  admirably 
and  furnishes  an  introduction  to  them  which  could  not  be 
bettered  for  the  purposes  of  the  cultured  reader  who  is  some- 
thing less  than  a  technical  scholar.  Especially  interesting  is 
,the  chapter  on  Who  were  the  Homeric  People  ?  in  which  the 
history  of  the  modern  development  of  archaeological  scholarship 
is  traced  from  the  earlier  excavations  of  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik 
and  those  at  Tiryns  and  Mycerue,  down  to  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Melos.  The  "new"  scholar- 
ship is  largely  due  to  the  triumph  of  the  spade,  and  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  light  it  throws  on  the 
ancient  world  and  the  antiquity  of  civilisation  cannot  do  better 
than  apply  themselves  to  Professor  Browne's  very  competent 
guidance. 

"  King  Leopold  II.:  his  Rule  in  Belgium  and  the  Congo."  By 
J.  de  Courcy  MacDonnell.    London:  Cassell.    1905.  21s.net. 

Mr.  MacDonnell's  account  of  the  reign  of  King  Leopold 
is  obviously  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  agitators  who  have 
sought  to  brand  the  doings  of  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo  Free 
State  with  infamy.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
matter  which  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  any  writer 
to  get  together  without  assistance  from  official  sources.  No 
one  who  studies  either  the  views  or  the  acts  of  the  King  will 
for  a  moment  believe  that  he  could  be  a  party  to  the  horrors 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Congo.  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  stories  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine. Under  Leopold  II.  Belgium  has  certainly  made  great 
progress,  and  Mr.  MacDonnell  is  not  sparing  in  his  eulogy  of 
•either  the  Belgians  or  their  King.  The  weakness  of  the  book 
is  its  redundancy  and  its  tendency  to  exalt  into  great  virtues 
the  King's  most  commonplace  actions.  Its  attenuated  special 
pleading  minimises  but  does  not  destroy  whatever  usefulness 
as  a  record  it  may  possess. 

"Korea    and    her    Neighbours."     By   Mrs.   Bishop.  London: 
Murray.    1905.    5s.  net. 

Mrs.  Bishop's  narrative  of  her  travels  in  Korea  before  and 
after  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  is  only  less  opportune 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1897.  When  she  first  visited  Korea  in 
1894  she  came  away  with  the  impression  that  it  was  the  most 
uninteresting  country  she  had  ever  seen,  but  since  that  time 
the  condition  of  things  has  been  revolutionised.  Events,  wrote 
Mrs.  Bishop  in  1897,  have  shown  the  better  possibilities  await- 
ing the  nation.  Before  Korea  became  the  bone  of  contention 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  British  commercial  interests  were 
considerable,  and  in  a  preface  Sir  W.  C.  Hillier  points  out  how 
much  British  manufacturers  were  indebted  to  the  missionaries. 
Mrs.  Bishop  warned  her  readers  in  1897  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  because  Russia  was  in  the  ascendant  that 
Japan  had  abandoned  her  claims.  Down  to  that  date  her  book 
is  a  valuable  account  of  Korean  life  and  government. 

"  The    Fight    for    Canada."      By    William    Wood.     London  : 
Constable.    1905.    21s.  net. 

That  interest  in  the  story  of  the  fight  for  North  America, 
which  Mr.  Bradley  and  others  have  told  so  well,  does  not 
■diminish  is  proved  by  the  early  appearance  of  a  second  edition 


of  Major  William  Wood's  able  account  of  "  the  great  Imperial 
war".  The  new  issue  is  called  "The  Definitive  Edition", 
but  the  only  revision  of  importance  which  has  been  made  is, 
the  writer  says,  an  attempt  to  improve  the  work  as  literature. 

Great  American  Explorers:  "Hernando  de  Soto,  1539-1542." 
2  vols.,  7s.  6d.  "  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-6."  3  vols.,  10s.  6d. 
London  :  Nutt.  1905. 

In  these  volumes  are  contained  the  original  records  of 
two  remarkable  expeditions  separated  in  point  of  time  by  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries,  but  curiously  enough  covering 
contiguous  ground.  The  romantic  expeditions  of  De  Soto  and 
Coronado  carried  those  adventurous  Spaniards  from  what  is 
now  Georgia  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  their 
exploration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  set  out  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions,  but  their  enterprise  was  hardly  less  note- 
worthy. The  books  give  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  Indians 
and  their  country,  as  they  were  before  the  European  had 

(Continued  on  page  816.) 
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CLERICAL,  MEDICAL 
AND  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Assets  over  4  MILLIONS  Sterling. 
BONUS  DIVIDED,  1902,  £597,415. 

TO  SHARE  IN  NEXT  BONUS, 
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PROGRESSIVE  &  IMPREGNABLE. 


These  two  words  sum  up  the  Methods 
and  Position  of 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

R.  A.  McCURDV,  President. 

A  Mutual  Company  without  a  Single  Shareholder. 

ALL  PROFITS  GO  TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Our  Policies  are 

FREE  as  to  Residence  and  Travel. 
GOVERNED  by  British  Law. 
PAYABLE  in  Sterling. 
SUBJECT  to  remission  of  Income  Tax. 
NOTED  for  simplicity  and  liberality. 

Write  for  Booklet  Number  30S.  It  tells  all  about  the  20-payment 
Life  Policy. 

The  best  all  round  Contract  for  Single  or  Married  Men. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom: 
16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 
ASSETS    NEARLY  £90,000,000. 


SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

1810-1905. 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Without  Medical  Examination. 

New  Pamphlet, 

"  SECRETS    OF  SUCCESS," 

should  be  read  by  all  intending  Assurers. 

Pamphlet  and  Prospectus  post  free  on  application  to  t/ie 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

Annual  Income  (1904)  -  £1,348,659 
Assets  £9,014,532 
Payment  under  Policies    -  £20,474,666 

Head  Office  : 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
Tub  Grssham  Lips  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS- LARGE  BONUSES    ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 
2  t£-  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStitlltiOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.   WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


The  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

and  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

Are  recognised  questions  of  individual  as  well  as  National  importance.  They  are- 
being  solved  in  a  practical  way  under  the 

SPECIAL  PLANS  OF  HOUSE  PURCHASE, 
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N.  W.  HUBBARD,  J.P.,  L.C.C.     |      F.  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

Prospectus  and  Press  Opinions  Post  Free. 
GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Apply  for  terms  to  H.  Horne,  Agency  Manager. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 
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brought  his  influence  to  bear  on  their  destiny  and  after  two 
hundred  years  of  more  or  less  direct  contact.  The  two  works 
are  reprinted,  under  careful  and  competent  editorship,  the  first 
from  the  translation  of  Buckingham  Smith,  the  second  from 
the  Biddle  edition,  and  in  their  present  handy  form  will  be 
welcomed  by  students  of  exploration. 

"Coryat's  Crudities."  By  Thomas  Coryat.  2  vols.  Glasgow: 
MacLehose.    1905.    25s.  net. 

We  rather  sympathise  with  the  publishers  who  declined  to 
bring  out  "  Coryat's  Crudities  "  when  the  MS.,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  sent  the  round.  It  was  not  until  Coryat 
had  induced  a  number  of  leading  men  of  the  day  to  contribute 
panegyric  verses  on  his  MS.  that  he  could  find  a  publisher.  These 
verses  occupy  a  hundred  pages  of  the  book.  Walton's  "  Angler  " 
would  not  be  hurt  by  the  omission  of  such  tiresome  preliminary  : 
panegyric  is  rarely  endurable  :  but  those  who  go  through  these 
hundred  pages  of  the  "  Crudities  "  do  penance  indeed.  The 
travels  themselves  and  accounts  of  cities  in  Italy,  France  and 
Germany  have  no  doubt  some  value.  They  are  at  least  curious. 
But  on  the  whole  the  first  literary  "taster"  of  the  MS.  was,  we 
think,  justified  in  rejecting  Coryat. 

"  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar."  By  Robert  Southey.  Introductory 
Note  by  A.  C.  Curtis.  London:  The  Astolat  Press.  1905. 
Is.  6d. 

For  notably  undistinguished  prose  commend  us  to  Southey's 
account  of  Trafalgar.  What  sawdust  after  Froude's  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  sea  fights  and  adventures  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins  !  But  there  are  several  naval  historians  of  to-day, 
greatly  inferior  to  Froude,  who  can  write  livelier  prose  than 
Southey's,  to  say  nothing  of  descriptive  reporters  on  the  press. 
It  does  not  contain  a  single  moving  or  powerful  passage. 
Southey,  like  his  successors,  represents  Nelson  as  saying 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  "  !  The  actual 
words  however  appear  to  have  been  "  Nelson  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty ".  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and 
produced  with  the  usual  good  taste  of  the  Astolat  Press. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brtekstad  gives  a  capital  account  of  the  dispute 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  over  the  claim  of  the  latter  to 
have  its  own  Consuls,  in  "  The  Constitutional  Kingdom  of  Norway  : 
an  Historical  and  Political  Survey  "  (Nutt).  Besides  these  histo- 
rical notes  and  a  translation  of  the  Constitution  he  gives  the 
terms  of  the  1815  Act  of  Union  by  which  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  joined  under  King  Bernadotte.  The  first  condition 
makes  the  independence  of  Norway  absolutely  clear  :  "  The 
kingdom  of  Norway  shall  be  a  free,  independent,  indivisible, 
and  inalienable  kingdom  united  with  Sweden  under  one  King. 
Its  Form  of  Government  shall  be  a  limited  and  hereditary 
monarchy."  Mr.  Braskstad's  notes  are  perhaps  a  little  coloured 
by  his  strong  feeling  for  Norway,  but  they  are  not  unfair. 


ART  REVIEWS. 


A  most  interesting  discussion,  provoked  by  M.  Salomon 
Reinach's  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  "Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts",  has  been  going  on  in  the  supplement  to  that 
review,  the  "  Chronique  des  Arts  ".  The  subject  is  a  bronze 
statuette,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Bavai,  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  late  M.  Corroyer,  and  was  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Societe  des  Antiquaires  in  1893.  It  evidently 
grouped  with  certain  statues  of  wounded  Amazons  which 
belong  to  a  famous  competition  among  Greek  sculptors  ;  but 
the  question  arose  whether  it  was  an  ancient  reduction  of  a 
work  contemporary  with  these,  or  a  forgery  based  upon  them. 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the  experts,  and  M. 
Babelon,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  expressed  a  strong 
view  against  its  authenticity.  It  remained  in  M.  Corroyer's 
possession  till  his  death,  and  was  seen  by  few  people  till  the 
other  day,  when  Madame  Corroyer,  following  her  husband's 
instructions,  offered  it  as  a  gift  to  a  national  collection.  Herr 
Furtwangler,  as  well  as  several  French  authorities,  pronounced 
in  its  favour,  but  as  there  was  not  complete  agreement  among 
the  learned,  it  was  accepted,  not  for  the  Louvre,  but  for  the 
Museum  of  St.  Germain.  There  M.  Reinach  has  carefully 
studied  it,  and  now  declares  his  belief  that  it  is  an 
ancient  version  of  the  "  Blesse  Defaillant ",  the  wounded 
warrior  of  Cresilas,  described  by  Pliny.  This  explains  its 
resemblance  to  the  Amazons,  for  Cresilas,  a  contemporary 
of  Pheidias,  was  one  of  the  sculptors  who  engaged  in  the  com- 
petition. The  statuette  agrees  in  style  with  the  known  work  of 
Cresilas  and  exactly  fits  the  description  of  Pliny,  if  we  suppose 
a  lance  to  take  the  place  of  the  standard  for  carrying  a  light 
which  at  some  unknown,  but  probably  remote,  time  has  taken 
its  place.  M.  Babelon,  perhaps  excessively  on  the  alert  since 
the  tiara  episode,  still  maintains  his  opposition  and  gives  his 
reasons  in  the  "  Chronique  "  for  13  May.  He  is  driven  to  suppose 
that  the  statuette  is  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  Canovaor  David,  a 
quite  impossible  supposition  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  state  of 
knowledge  of  antiquity  at  that  date  and  the  models  that  were 
followed.  Nor  are  M.  Babelon's  other  arguments  more  con- 
vincing.   So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  photographs,  M.  Reinach 


has  made  a  most  interesting  and  important  discovery.  We 
refer  our  readers  for  his  supplementary  argument  to  the 
"  Chronique  "  for  20  May. 

The  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  "  Gazette  "  and  of  the 
"  Revue  de  l'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne  "  contain  the  usual  articles 
on  the  Salons,  and  also  articles  on  the  Whistler  exhibition  in 
Paris.  M.  Leonce  Benedite's  articles  on  the  latter  subject  in 
the  "  Gazette  "  are  particularly  interesting,  being  founded  on 
letters  from  Whistler  to  his  most  intimate  friend  of  early 
days,  Fantin-Latour.  In  these  letters  we  have  nothing  of  the 
tiresome  pose  of  infallible  mastery,  but  a  frank  account  from 
one  painter  to  another  of  difficulties  and  achievements,  and  a 
warmth  of  comradeship  and  admiration  for  the  work  of  others. 
In  the  May  number  of  the  "Gazette"  we  may  notice  an 
interesting  article  on  French  ivories  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
by  Attilis  Rossi,  and  in  the  "  Revue  "  the  conclusion  of  the 
account  of  Claux  Sluter's  "  Puits  des  Prophetes "  with  the 
splendid  head  of  Christ  among  the  illustrations.  Another 
article  gives  an  account  of  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Dutch 
School  at  the  Louvre,  including  an  "Old  Man  Reading"  by 
Rembrandt,  of  the  "  Philosopher  "  type.  "  Les  Arts  "  for  May 
has  illustrated  articles  on  Guillaume  the  sculptor  and  Menzel. 
"  Art  et  Decoration  "  illustrates  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  of 
Bartholome  and  some  other  recent  work  of  the  same  sculptor, 
with  a  note  by  M.  Paul  Vitry. 

The  "  Burlington  Magazine"  (June)  begins  with  an  editorial 
on  the  "Extinction  of  the  Middle-class  Collector",  in  which 
the  inflation  of  picture-buying  in  the  'seventies  by  the  "  nouveaux 
riches"  is  described,  the  effects  of  their  taste  on  academical 
production,  and  the  slump  from  which  the  painters  and  dealers 
who  stimulated  and  satisfied  their  demand  are  now  suffering. 
Inadvertently  the  "  Burlington  "  touches  on  the  question  of 
Academy  reform  and  supports  the  scheme  put  forward  in  these 
pages  and  in  the  "  National  Review "  for  an  arrangement  by 
which  different  groups  of  artists  would  organise  their  exhibitions 
side  by  side  under  the  Academy's  roof.  Constantm  Meunier  is 
the  subject  of  two  articles.  Mr.  Ricketts  claims  too  much  for 
him  in  ranking  him  with  Rodin  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  He 
appears  to  us  a  subordinate  artist  of  some  talent  working  on 
the  donnee  of  "  L'Homme  a  la  Houe"  with  a  modelling  based 
on  Rodin's.  When  he  ventured  out  a  little  on  his  own  account, 
as  in  the  figure  of  a  fisherman,  it  could  be  seen  how  dependent 
he  was.  Mr.  Herbert  Home  continues  his  learned  account  of 
Andrea  dal  Castagno. 


Fof  this  Week's  Books  see  page  818. 


The  Largest  Stock  of 
Genuine  Antiques  in  London 

GILL  6?  REIGATE 

Ltd. 

73,  75,  77,  79,  81,  83  4  88  Oxford  Street, 
6  4  7  Dean  street,  London  w. 

Telephone:  415a  Qerrard.       Telegrams:  Requlrable,  London. 


Anyone  interested  in  Furniture — beautiful  Furni- 
ture, Antique  or  Modern — Curios,  &c  should 
visit  our  Showrooms,  and  inspect  the  marvellous 
collection  we  have  gathered  together. 


Departments  i 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Car- 
pets and  Floor  Coverings ; 
Coloured  Prints,  Wall 
Papers,  Decorations;  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Sanitary 
Work,  &c. 


Restoration  of 
Antique  Furniture* 

We  have  experienced  work- 
men specially  engaged  to 
undertake  this  work,  under 
the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  estimates  free  of 
cost. 


Art  Treasures 

By  J.  H.  GILL  and 
Will  be  forwarded  00  receipt 


.     A  Guide  to  the  Collectok 
•         or  Genuine  Antiques. 
W.  WEDGWOOD, 
of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 
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SPECIAL 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

,.  The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
 "BREECHES  CUT." 

CAUTION. 

IT  18  NECESSARY  TO  ASK  for  the  11  No.  4"  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

which  is  known  under  the  lawfully  registered  label  here  shown. 

The  Public  are  warned 
against  many  spurious 
imitations  under  the 
name  of  Johann  Maria 
Farina  of  my  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  labels. 
Every  bottle  of  my  ori- 
ginal Eau  de  Cologne 
is  labelled  —  Johann 
Maria  Farina,  Jiilichs 
Platz  No.  4.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  address 
JULICHS  PLATZ 

,       „      ,    „  ,  „  No.  4  alone  warrants 

genuineness  of  my  Eau  de  Cologne.       From  Is.  to  35s.  per  Bottle. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA,  Jiilichs  Platz  No.  4,  Cologne  o/kh. 

Purveyor  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 
Wholesale  Agents  :  Fickus,  Courtenay  ec  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  Bldgs.,  London,  E.G. 

"YyARING  and  GILLOYV,  Limited. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  FOUR-and-a- 
HALF  per  CENT.  IRREDEEMABLE  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE 
STOCK  will  be  CLOSED  from  Saturday,  the  17th  June,  to  Friday,  the  30th  June, 
both  days  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Interest  Warrants  for  the  half- 
yttar  ending  30th  June,  1005. 

Notice  is  also  hereby  given,  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  Shares  will  be  Closed  from  Saturday,  the  17th,  to  Friday,  the 
23rd  June,  both  days  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Dividend  Warrants 
tOr  dividend  for  quarter  ending  30th  June. 

By  order,  JOSEPH  RITSON,  Secretary. 

Transfer  Offices,  20  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

notice:. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    I    8    2    IIO  4 

Half  Year   0  14    1    O  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     071      ...        ...     0    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


SPARKLINC  TABLE  WATER.     ,  ,  T  n!  k. 

Pcrrk-r  i->  a  lijjht  crisp  invigorating  u.ii'  i  ,  ;.  _nr;ii  c.jnti.i  ' 
to  the  lu';i\y  salt  enervating  waters  mure  geneially  Know  11  l.<> 
the  Knglish  jnihlic. 


"  THE 
CHAMPAGNE  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


THE  IDEAL  WATER 
FOR  MIXING  WITH 
WHISKY. 


Where  Oh  i  ai  S'aiii.i:.  —  PERRIER  can  be  obtained  at  all  Store 
Wine  Merchants,  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


SAMPLE  CASES  OF  PERRIER 
containing  2  lar^e,  2  small,  and  2  quartern  bottles,  sent  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  postal  order  for 
2s.,  addressed  to  the  London  Offices  of 

PERRIER . ', ;   45  &  46  New  Bond  St.,  London. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C, 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists,  \\\\,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA, 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON   EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

-L-1     above   COLONIES.   callinS   at    PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 


SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Head  Offices : 
Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


m~~„~.  -JF-  GREEN  &  CO., 

managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO., 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

D/%V  A  I  INSURANCE 
t\\J  ■  *+lm  COMPANY. 
FIRE.  LIFE. 

ROYAL   INSURANCE  BUILDINGS, 

1  NORTH  JOHN   STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ROYAL   INSURANCE  BUILDINGS. 

28  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Extracts  from  the  Company's  Sixtieth  Annual  Report. 

^ IRE    HEFA  RTMEXT. 

NET  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year  £2,995,668 

LIFE  DEFARTMFXT. 
NEW  LIFE  POLICIES  Issued  during  the  Year  for        .  £1.308,862 

NET  LIFE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year   £661,090 

The  QUINQUENNIAL  VALUATION  of  the  Life  Department  showed  a  cash 
surplus  as  at  31st  December,  1904,  available  for  Bonus  Distribution  to  Policies 
entitled  to  participate  of  £662,939,  equivalent  to  Bonus  Additions  to  Sum 
Assured  of  £1,060,000. 

INCOME    £4,162,578 

TOTAL  FUNDS  at  31st  December,  1904  ...  £13,062,125 
FIN  A  X  (  IAL    STREtffi  TJI. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP   £391,887 

LIFE   FUNDS    £8,858,868 

SUPERANNUATION  FUND    £74,915 

FIRE  RESERVE  FUNDS,  Including  Balance  of  PROFIT 

and  LOSS   £3,736,455  , 

£13,062,125 

Absolute  Security.   Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.   Liberal  Policy  Conditions, 

Manager— CHARLES   ALCOCK,      Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 
Assistant-Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  and  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 
Secretary  in  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 
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BEARDSLEY  AND  WHISTLER. 

WHISTLER'S 

ART  DICTA, 

and  other  Essays. 
By  A.  E.  GALLATIN. 

"  This  exquisite  volume  will  be  a  valuable  keepsake 
to  those  who  admire  Whistler.  It  is  remarkable,  first, 
because  of  its  superb  print ;  secondly,  because  of  some 
remarkable  facsimiles  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  a  criti- 
cism which  may  well  be  a  vade  mecum  to  those  who 
would  better  understand  Whistler." 

Outlook  (New  York). 

"A  work  of  unquestionable  value  to  all  whose 
interests  include  the  two  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  originality  in  contemporary  illustration  and  art 
[Beardsley  and  Whistler]." — Zaw/>r(New  York). 


%*  This  book  has  been  printed  at  America's 
most  famous  press,  the  Merrymount,  in  a 
Limited  Edition  on  Hand. made  Paper.  Draw- 
ings and  Letters,  Reproduced  in  Line  and  in 
Photogravure,  enrich  the  Volume. 


Price  Ids.  net. 


ELKIN   MATHEWS,  London,  W. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
.grandes  revues  francaises  et  ^tranglres,  nouvelle  s£rie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 
Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1905  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  num^ros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Spicinun  gratuit  sur  deviande. 

FARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

Daniel  Webster  :  the  Expounder  of  the  Constitution  (Everett  Pepperell 
Wheeler).    Putnams.    "]s.  6d.  net. 

Classics 

Byways  in  the  Classics,  including  Alia  (Hugh  E.  P.  Piatt).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

Mrs.  Darrell  (Foxcroft  Davis).    Macmillan.  6.r. 
The  Little  Neighbour  (Mary  Deane).    Murray.  6.r. 
A  Doctor  in  Corduroy  (Max  Baring).    Greening.  6s. 
Hecla  Sandwith  (Edward  U.  Valentine).    Harpers.  6.?. 
The  Loot  of  Cities  (Arnold  Bennett).    Alston  Rivers,    is.  net. 
Stories  and  Essays  (Kate  Scanlen).    Drane.    3*.  6d. 
Marraquitta  :'  a  Romance  of  Monte  Carlo  (Charlotte  Wales- Almy] 
Drane.    35.  6d. 

The  Passenger  from  Calais  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).  Nash.  6s. 
The  Lady  of  Hirta  (W.  C.  Mackenzie).  Paisley  :  Gardner.  6.r. 
Odette  D'Antrevernes  and  a  Study  in  Temperament  (Arthur  Firbank), 

2s.  net  ;  A  Mainsail  Haul  (John  Masefield),  is.  6d.  net.  Elkin 

Mathews. 

Bread  upon  the  Waters  (Alice  M.  Diehl).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 
A  Village  Chronicle  (Katharine  S.  Macquoid),  6s.  ;  I  Charge  You 

Both  (A.  M.  Meadows),  6s.  ;  The  Devil's  Derelict  (F.  C.  Vernon- 

Harcourt),  2s.  6d.    Digby  Long. 
The  Dog  from  Clarkson's  (D.  F.  T.  Coke).    Jarrold.    3.?.  6d. 

History 

Mirabeau  and  the  (French  Revolution  (Charles  F.  Warwick). 
Lippincott.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Law 

Constitutional  Law  of  England  (Edward  Wavell  Ridges).  Stevens 
and  Sons.    I2.r.  6d. 

Natural  History 

Bird-Life  Glimpses  (Edmund  Selous).    George  Allen.    6s.  net. 
Wasps  Social  and  Solitary  (George  W.  Peckham  and  Elizabeth  G. 
Peckham).    Constable.    $s.  net. 

Poetry 

Swinburne's  Tragedies  : — Vol.  I.  :  The  Queen-Mother  and  Rosamond. 
Chatto  and  Windus.    6s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Works  of  Tolstoy  :  Vols.  14  and  15  (Edited  and  Translated  by 
Professor  Leo  Wiener).    Dent.    3^.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Gospel  of  S.  Mark  in  West-Saxon  (Edited  from  the  MSS.  by 
James  Wilson  Bright) ;  Society  and  Caste  (T.  W.  Robertson. 
Edited  by  T.  Edgar  Pemberton)  ;  Bussy  D'Ambois  and  the 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois  (George  Chapman.  Edited  by 
Frederick  S.  Boas).    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Bhagavad-Gita :  or  the  Lord's  Song  (Translated  by  Lionel  D.  Barnett) ; 
Adolphe  (par  Benjamin  Constant.  Preface  de  Paul  Bourget). 
Dent.    is.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Water-Babies  (Charles  Kingsley).    Routledge.    W.  6d. 

Robert  Dick  (Samuel  Smiles.    Popular  Edition).    Murray.    3*.  6d. 

Villette  (Charlotte  Bronte.    2  vols;.    Dent.    $s.  net. 

School  Books 

An  English  Church  Plistory  for  Children,  A.d.  597-1066  (Mary  E. 
Shipley).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  New  Science  of  Causation  (H.  Croft  Hiller).    Scott.    10s.  net. 

Twenty  Years  on  Ben  Nevis :  Being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Life, 
Work,  &c. ,  of  the  Observers  at  the  Highest  Meteorological 
Station  in  the  British  Isles  (Wm.  T.  Kilgour).  Paisley :  Gardner. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

An  Investigation  of  Rotations  Produced  by  Current  from  a  Single- 
phase  Alternator  (Arthur  Curtis  Scott).  Madison :  At  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  5CV. 

Theology 

Village  Sermons  (the  late  F.  J.  A.  Hort).    Macmillan.  6.r. 
Preachers  from  the  Pew  :  Lectures  delivered  at  S.  Paul's  Church, 

Covent  Garden  (Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Henry  Hunt).  Lord.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Septem  Psalmorum  Poenitentialium  Verso  Elegiaca  (Facta  a  Richardo 
Johnson  Walker).  Londini :  Ex  Typographia  Wertheimer  Lea 
et  Sociorum.    55.  net. 

The  Religion  of  Israel  (P.  L.  Ottley).  Cambridge :  At  the  University 
Press.  4s. 

The  New  Testament  (Ramsden  Balmforth).    Sonnenschein.    3*.  6d. 
The  Coming  Church  (Rev.  John  Hunter).    Williams  'and  Norgate. 
is,  6d.  net. 

Verse 

The  Love-Song  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  (Cyril  Emra).   Stock.   3*.  6d. 
The  Rainbow  and  the  Rose  (E.  Nesbit).    Longmans,  Green»  5^. 
Poems  (J.  B.  Selkirk.    New  Edition).    R.  and  R.  Clark. 
William  the  Conqueror  (James  F.  Waight).    George  Allen.    3.$.  6d. 
net. 

Rosyth  :  A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos  (H.  M.  Forbes).    Haig.    2s.  6d. 
The  Tragedy  of  Asgard  (Victor  Plarr),  is.  net;  De  Flagello  Myrteo : 

Thoughts  and  Fancies  on  Love,  2s.  6d.  net.  Elkin  Mathews. 
Dreamland  (Eleanor  Esher).    Arthur  L.  Humphreys.    2s.  6d.  net. 


JUST 

PUBLISHED. 

A 

NEW 
IDEA. 

SEND  FOR 
PROSPECTUS 
PRESS,  AND 
PUBLIC 
OPINIONS, 
POST  FREE. 

AN 

ENTIRELY 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL 
WORK. 


A  NEW  WORK  OF  INTEREST  TO  *LL 


THE 

WORLD  of  TO-DAY 

A  Survey  op  the  Lands  and 
Peoples  of  the  Globe  as  Seen  in 
Travel  and  Commerce. 

By  A.  R.  HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 

This  great  work,  dealing  with  the 
Peoples  and  States  of  every  Country  in 
the  World,  will  be  published  quarterly 
in  six  volume*.  In  this  way  the  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  not  felt  by  the  pur- 
chaser, as  the  payments  are  spread  over 
several  months.  "  The  World  of  To- 
Day  "  is  a  new  work  which,  within 
comparatively  narrow  compass,  gives 
the  essence  of  a  multitude  of  books  of 
travel  and  official  reports,  and  in  fact 
represents  a  Comprefiensive  Surz>ey 
cf  all  the  Countries  of  tlie  World. 
THOUSANDS  OF  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS from  scenes  ineverypart  of  the 
world.  BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED 
PLATES  IN  EACH  VOLUME.  A 
DESCRIPTION  of  THE  WORLD, 
A  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE, 
AN  ATLAS,  and  GAZETTEER. 


PUBLISHED  IN  6  VOLS.     Vol.  1 

(Size  11  in.  by  7^in.)  Ready. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

35  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

An 

Atlas, 

Geography, 

History, 

Commercial 

Survey, 

And 

Gazetteer. 

Handsomely 
Bound. 

Send 
For 

Particulars 
To-day. 

Prospectus 

Post 

Free 
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MACMILLAN  &  GO  'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NORWAY 

AND  THE  UNION  WITH  SWEDEN. 
By  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 


PROFESSOR  DICEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  LAW 
AND  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  19th  CENTURY. 

By  A.  V.  DICEY,  K.C..  B.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Author  of  "  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution.  '    Svo.  Jos.  6d.  net. 

THE  TRADE  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
HER  COLONIES  SINCE  1860. 

By  CARL  JOHANNES  FUCHS,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Freiburge  i.  B.    Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BURY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  PATRICK  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN 

HISTORY.  By  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Hon.  LL.D. 
8vo.  las.  net.    [Tuesday. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.   NEW  SERIES. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD.     By  A.  C.  Benson. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES.      By   David  G. 

RITCHIE,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Professor  Robert 
Latta,  M.A.,  D.Phil.    Svo.  10s.  net.  [Tuesday. 


EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

ITALIAN  BACKGROUNDS.  By  Edith  Wharton. 

Illustrated  by  E.  C.  Peixotto.    Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


MENDELISM.    By  R.  C.  Punnett,  Fellow  of 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    i6mo.  2s.  net. 
A  brief  account  of  Mendel  and  his  experiments  with  Plant  Hybridisation,  and 
kis  discovery  in  heredity. 

NEW  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 
THE  SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAR :  its  Antecedents  and 

its  Incidents.    By  Colonel  Sir  H.  M.  HOZIER,  K.C.B.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

A  New  Story  by  the  Author  of  "  Luke 
Delmege,"  &c. 

GLENANAAR. 

A  STORY  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

By  the  Very  Rev. 

Canon  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  D.D. 

Author  of  "  My  New  Curate,"  "  Luke  Delmege,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

PUBLIC 

OPINI  O  N . 

IS  ENGLAND   SPIRITUALLY  ADRIFT? 
MY  MEMORY  OF  F.-M.  "THE  DOOK. 
By  W.  W.  FENN. 

PUBLIC  OPINION.  2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

LIST. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

MIRABEAU 

AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  CHARLES   F.  WARWICK. 
With  16  Illustrations. 


8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  PR0CRE8S 

By  C.  M.  COCHRANE, 
Author  of  "  The  Wonders  of  Modern  Mechanism." 

Over  400  Illustrations. 

A  new  volume  which  describes  in  plain,  practical,  and  yet  accurate 
manner  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  invention  and  mechanical  construction.  The  book  tells  of  the 
making  of  sky-scrapers  and  of  armour-plates,  of  great  guns,  &c.  ;  of 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  principles  of  wireless  telegraphy ; 
in  fact,  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  industrial  progress.  Profusely  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photographs,  drawings, 
&c. 

Just  published.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  1 8s. 
A  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS. 
Vol.  XIV. — LOVE'S    LABOUR'S  LOST. 

"  Every  instalment  is  of  great  value,  and  complete  as  regards  the 
play  treated." — Athenaum. 


In  1  vol.  8vo.  half-cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF 

JAMES  A.  McNEILL  whistler. 

By  ARTHUR  JEROME  EDDY. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

"A  nicely  printed  and  illustrated  volume  Mr.  Eddy  has  collected 

a  certain  number  of  interesting  facts  about  the  Whistler  family  and 
about  the  painter's  youth,  and  his  statement  of  some  of  Whistler's 
serious  theories  about  painting,  decorating,  &c,  is  more  complete  and 
consistent  than  any  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere." — Times. 


RECENTLY  ISSUED. 
In  3  vols,  medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  £2  5s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

MOORISH  EMPIRE  IN  EUROPE. 

By  S.  P.  SCOTT. 
"  A  book  of  deep  and  real  interest." — Athenaum. 
"A  rich  harvest  of  material  for  the  history  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Moors  in  Europe." — Speaker. 

"  Suggestive  and  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree." 

Daily  Chronicle, 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HUGH  WYNNE." 

With  Illustrations.    i2mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  SAMARIA. 

By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 


7th  Edition.    Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

AT  THE  TIME  APPOINTED. 

By  A.  MAYNARD  BARBOUR, 
Author  of  "  That  Mainwaring  Affair,"  now  in  its  10th  Edition. 

"  A  highly  romantic  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure  and  sentiment. 
...The  situations  and  episodes  are  full  of  interest  to  the  end." 

J.  B.  LIPPTNCOTT  COMPANY, 
5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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BRITISH  BRAINS  &  BRITISH  LABOUR 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

EDITED  BY 

CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


In  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  will  be  found  every  word 
that  has  a  recognised  place  in  the  English  Language,  together  with  a 
full  and  lucid  definition.  Send  8s.  with  your  order,  and  the  four 
volumes  will  be  delivered  immediately,  all  carriage  paid,  the  balance 
to  be  remitted  in  Nine  Monthly  payments  of  8sM  this  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  Work.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the 
volumes  within  three  days,  carriage  forward,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


BE  SURE  YOU  NOTE  CAREFULLY  THE 
EXTREMELY  EASY  AND  SIMPLE  PLAN  OF 
PROCURING  THIS  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


SEND  US  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  WHICH  WE 
SHALL  IMMEDIATELY  FORWARD  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES, 
CARRIAGE  PAID,  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  PURCHASE 
PRICE  TO  BE  REMITTED  IN  NINE  MONTHLY  PAY- 
::    ::    ::    ::    MENTS   OF   EIGHT   SHILLINGS.    ::    ::    ::  :: 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  an  absolutely  BRITISH 
PRODUCTION.  It  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases.  It  is  replete  with  terms  belonging  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Very  rich  in  Words,  Idioms,  and  Phrases  from  Modern 
Writers.  An  Encyclopaedia  and  a  Dictionary  in  one.  A 
Literary  Dictionary.  Contains  a  vast  number  of  Illustrations 
and  Quotations.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  an  Etymolog' 
ical  DICTIONARY.    A  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  &c,  &c. 

MODERATE  IN  PRICE.    NO  BULKY  VOLUMES.    ORDER  TO-DAY. 


THE  IMPERIAL 

STANDS  FOR  ALL  THAT 
IS  BEST 
IN  DICTIONARIES. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


FOUR  VOLUMES 
HANDSOMELY   BOUND  IN 
LEATHER  BACK,  MARBLE 
EDGES. 

SIZE  OF  EACH  VOLUME, 

ir  inches  by  7h  inches. 

BRITISH  &  UP-TO-DATE. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


Times.—"  We  should  not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  the  new  Imperial." 

Academy.—"  Members  of  the  literary  profession 
cannot  over-estimate  the  obligation  they  owe  to  the 
editor." 

Spectator.— "It  is  the  best  English  Lexicon  of  the 
time." 

Saturday  Review.—"  It  is  copious,  it  is  trustworthy, 
U  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  admirably  printed  on 
good  paper." 

Daily  Telegraph.— "  The  value  of  the  work  is  so 
well  known  that  this  new  edition  is  sure  to  be  widely 
welcomed." 


THOUSANDS  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


ORDER  FORM. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 

Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  i 
Please  supply  me  with  one  copy  of  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 
on  account  of  which  I  send  you  an  initial  payment  of  8s.,  and  agree  to 
remit,  to  whomsoever  you  may  depute,  8s.  per  month  for  nine  months, 
thus  making  total  cost  of  Work. 


Name 


Address . 
Date  
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EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress-,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  aire  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
\cry  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Hedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

PARIS:  19  Rue  des  Fosses-St-Jacques. 

LE  DOCTEUR  ct  MADAME  ROUSSEAU 

Peuvent  recevoir  quclques  pensionnaires  ou  families.  Quartiei  du 
Luxembourg.  Installation  trcs  confortable.  References,  Dr.  P. 
Chapman,  Hereford. 

ST.  PAUL'S  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

BROOK   GREEN,   HAMMERSMITH,  W 

EN   FOUNDATION    SCHOLARSHIPS,  which 

exempt  the  holders  from  payment  of  tuition  fees,  will  be  awarded  on  the 
results  of  an  examination  which  will  be  held  at  the  School  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  and 
on  following  days.  Particulars  and  Forms  of  Registration  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Headmistress. 


T 


COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


EDUCATION  ACTS,  1870  TO  1903. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  two  appoint- 
ments of  Assistant  Inspectors  under  the  Chief  Inspector  (Education).  They  will 
be  required  to  assist  the  Council's  District  Inspectors  in  the  inspection  of  public 
elementary  day  schools  and  evening  schools,  and,  if  required,  any  other  educa- 
tional institutions  within  the  areas  allotted  to  them. 

The  salary  in  each  case  is  ^250  a  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  ^15  to  a 
maximum  salary  of  ,£400  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  and 
will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  will  in 
other  respects  be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  the  Council's  service, 
particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  the  form  of  application. 

In  connection  with  these  appointments  there  is  no  restriction  with  regard  to  sex. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  London  County  Council  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at 
the  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.  The  applications  must  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1905,  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  at  the  Education  Offices  as  above,  and  accompanied  by 
copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
appointment. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
7th  June,  1905. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


PADDINGTON  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  SALTRAM  CRESCENT,  \V. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  post  of 
Principal  of  the  Paddington  Technical  Institute,  Saltram  Crescent,  \V. 

The  Institute  provides  instruction  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering, 
physics,  chemistry  and  biological  science,  art  and  artistic  crafts.  Other  techno- 
logical subjects  will  be  added  in  due  course. 

The  Principal  will  be  required  to  take  up  his  duties  in  September  next,  and  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Institute.  He  will  in  other  respects  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  conditions  attaching  to  the  Council's  service. 

The  commencing  salary  will  be  £500  a  year. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C,  to  whom  they 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  3rd  July,  1905,  accompanied 
by  one  copy  of  six  testimonials  of  recent  date.  Persons  applying  through  the  post 
for  the  form  of  application  must  enclose  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Candidates  other  than  successful  candidates  invited  to  attend  the  Committee  will 
be  allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare,  but  no  other  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 
Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C., 
June  1905. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

The  SHIPWRECKED 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


(Founded  in 
1839.) 


Royal  Benevolent 


SOCIETY. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


M 


PLATES  FROM  THE  "LIBER  STUDIORUM,"  THE  PROPERTY  OK 
A  LADY. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1V1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  June  19,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  PLATES  from 
the  "LIBER  STUDIORUM"  and  other  Engravings,  by  and  after  J.  M.  W 
Turner,  the  property  of  a  Lady. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  THIRD  PORTION  OF  THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
OF  JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  F.S.A..&C 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  June  19,  and  five  following  days,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  the  THIRD  PORTION  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  LIBRARY  of 
JOSEPH  KNIGHT.  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &C.  (Editor  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  '•),  consist- 
ing  chiefly  of  Works  by  the  best-known  English  and  French  Writers  on  Poetry, 
Literature,  and  the  Drama  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries,  including 
Ancient  and  Rare  Editions  of  the  "Conteurs"of  the  Period,  a  large  number  of 
Dramatic  Pieces,  Biographies,  Anecdotes,  &c,  of  the  English  Stage  in  the  i8ih 
Century  :  Reprints  and  Private  Limited  Issues  of  very  Rare  Works  :  Series  of 
Scarce  Editions  of  Bacon,  Boccaccio,  Cervantes,  Chaucer,  Corneille,  Dorat,  Dryden, 
D'Urfey,  Froissart,  La  Fontaine,  Longus,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Marat,  Milton, 
Moliere,  Montaigne,  Wm.  Morris,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Rabelais,  Restif  de  la 
Bretonne,  Ronsard,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Rousseau,  Scarron,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan, 
Spenser,  Suckling,  Symonds,  Tabourat,  Uzanne,  Voltaire,  Wither  Works  on 
Bibliography,  a  Series  of  Elzevir  Editions,  Theatrical  Costumes,  Out  of  Print 
Periodicals,  a  large  number  of  Plays  by  various  Writers,  Publications  of  the 
Kelmscott  and  other  Presses,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.         Catalogues  may  be  had. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 
INCLUDING  "THE  CRIES  OF  LONDON"  AND  THE  "  LIBER 
STUDIORUM." 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  Friday,  June  23,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  a  Collection  of 
ENGRAVINGS  (in  the  portfolio),  comprising  stipple  engravings  of  the  English 
School,  bv  F.  Bartolozzi,  J.  B.  Cipriani,  A.  Kauffman,  W.  Hamilton,  VV.  W. 
Ryland,  P.  W.  Tomkins,  and  others,  including  a  complete  set  of  "  The  Cries  of 
London,"  after  F.  Wheatley  ;  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Richard  Cosway,  in- 
cluding several  from  the  series  of  full-length  portraits  of  ladies  by  J.  S.  Agar,  J. 
Conde,  A.  Cardon,  A.  Freschi,  and  others;  a  set  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  "Liber 
Studiorum,"  and  engravings  after  J.  B.  Greuze. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  June  26,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS 
and  DRAWINGS,  comprising  a  nearly  complete  collection  of  tickets,  cards,  book- 
marks, &c,  by  Bartolozzi,  for  the  most  part  engravers'  proofs  ;  early  impressions 
of  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  Prints,  an  unusually  fine  set  of  proofs  before  all  letters  of 
the  rivers  of  England  and  river  scenery,  portraits  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  by  F.  C. 
Lewis,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.         Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.   Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
GLAISHER'S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE. 


June  Supplement  Now  Ready. 

Comprising  all  most  Recent  Purchases  in 

PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCK. 

Books  in  NEW  condition,  at  REDUCED  Prices. 


WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 
265  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  1S7  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

Publisher  and  Bookseller 

A  Week's  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 
Price  1Jd.  Post  free  2d. 


Offices:    37   SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,   STRAND,  W.C. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.  Tom  B.  Davis,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  E.15.  .VJfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  3 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q.S. 


"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
fcl^^  I  ™  mt0  ^0  ■  ™  "  Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 


A  iun  By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
Mn,u       E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition,  Revised, 
5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
ENVIRONS.  60  Illustrations. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End,  Seilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1  -  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. — Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s. 
List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


THE 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE." 


Established  Tamiary  1900. 


NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  the  only  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine  in  existence. 

Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with  short  Biographical 
Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity  ;  Stations  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  two  Services  ;  Illus- 
trated Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ;  Reviews 
of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service  Topics 
of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  &c. 

The  "A.  and  N.  C."  is  published  monthly,  on  the  second  or  third 
Friday  in  each  month  ;  price  6d. ,  post-free  8d. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

Offices:  in  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  JUNE  NUMBER  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY,  price  SIXPENCE  net,  is 
a  beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  the  theory  is  put  forth  that 
Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar"  was 
probably  first  suggested  by  Salcombe, 
in  South  Devon,  where  Froude  lived. 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  newsagent, 
or  from  the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London, 
who,  on  application,  will  send  a  Specimen 
Copy  post  free. 
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Special 

Books  for 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth. 


^>  Special 

Features. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  MOTORING. 


By  C.  W.  BROWN. 
Driving,  Gearing,  Clutches,  Accumulators,  Cooling,  Glossary,  &c. 
What  the  Press  says  of  this  Book. 

Daily  News. — "Can  be  understood  by  anyone  Mr.  Brown's  mechanical 

abilities  have  long  been  recognised  His  little  handbook  is  emphatically  one  of 

the  best  yet  published." 

The  King. — "  A  clear  and  simple  introduction  to  the  art  of  driving  a  motor  car." 
Sunday  Special.  —  "  An  excellent  little  work." 

A  thletic  A'ews.—"  A  splendid  shilling's  worth.  A  veritable  child's  primer  of  the- 
automobile,  by  which  I,  for  one.  hope  to  profit." 

Motor  News. — "  It  conveys  the  information  in  a  simple  style,  and,  as  a  primer,, 
will  make  the  elements  of  motoring  clear  to  the  beginner." 


THE  A  B  C  OF  BRIDGE. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 
Rules  of  the  Game,  How  to  Score,  What  to  Lead,  and  How  to  Play. 
Press  Notices. 

Saturday  Review. — "We  have  not  met  a  better  guide." 

Onlooker. — "  We  commend  this  shilling's  worth  to  all  beginners  as  a  genuinely 
gilt-edged  investment." 

This  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  entering  Bridge  Competitions. 


THE  PRACTICAL  A  B  C  OF  CHESS. 

Containing  all  necessary  information  for  the  beginner,  and  many  useful  hints  for 
the  player. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 


FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 


The  INTEREST  due  on  the  1st  July,  1905,  will  be  paid  against  presentation  of 
COUPON  No.  17. 

IN  LONDON-At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 
E.C. 

IN  JOHANNESBURG— At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  The  Corner  House. 

COUPONS  to  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  London  Office  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  on  or  after 
MONDAY,  the  26th  JUNE,  1905.  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN  and  TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
15th  June,  1905. 

PEARKS,  LIMITED. 


The  ninth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Peaiks,  Limited,  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  John  Cansfield  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mi.  John  Dumphreys)  having  read  the  usual  notice, 

The  Chairman  said  :  "  It  gives  your  directors  much  pleasure  to  meet  you  with 
such  a  record  of  their  stewardship  as  that  which  you  now  have  before  you,  which, 
shows  continued  progress  of  your  Company.  As  we  all  know,  competition  gets 
keener  every  day— not  only  amongst  those  already  in  the  tiade,  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  captivate  a  public,  who  are  quick  to  single  out 
where  they  can  get  the  best  value,  but  also  there  is  competition  from  the  "  new 
Richmonds  "  who  enter  the  field  ;  for  I  find,  in  going  through  the  reports  since  last 
year,  that  at  91  of  our  branches  we  have  no  less  than  113  new  competitors.  Of 
course,  good  healthy  competition  is  good  for  us,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  with 
it  all  the  volume  of  trade  done  during  the  past  year  exceeds  all  previous  records  very 
considerably,  which,  I  think,  shows  that  the  public  appreciate  our  goods,  and  the 
longer  they  know  us  the  better  they  like  us.  Last  year  I  made  reference  to  our 
sales  in  tea,  and  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  my  anticipations  have  been 
more  than  realised,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  with  the  benefit  of  the  tower 
duty  which  soon  comes  into  operation,  be  able  to  make  further  progress  in  that, 
department.  We  have  also  during  the  year  been  able  to  devote  some  attention  to 
the  question  of  supplying  public  institutions  and  hotels,  who  are  large  buyers  of  the 
goods  we  sell,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  we  number  among  our  patrons  some  of  the 
largest  institutions  in  the  country.  I  find  that,  once  we  get  a  trial  order  for  our 
goods,  repeat  orders  for  larger  quantities  follow.  While  thus  increased  trade 
has  been  experienced  in  what  I  may  call  the  home  business,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  other  businesses  in  which  we 
are  interested.  They  have  almost  doubled  their  turnover,  and  at  a  satisfactory 
profit.  This  expansion  of  the  business  has  placed  us  in  a  position  of  large 
buyers,  and  enables  us  to  take  advantage  of  large  purchases  at  such  paces  as  we 
could  not  otherwise  have  done.  At  the  same  time  our  experience  enables  us  to 
work  on  more  economical  lines." 

Turning  to  the  balance-sheet,  the  Chairman  said  :  "  Now  with  respect  to  profit. 
After  meeting  all  charges,  there  is  left  £29,033,  which  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
made  by  the  Company,  and  we  propose  paying  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  year,  against  i\  per  cent,  last  year  ;  to  carry  £6,468 
to  the  different  reserve  funds,  against  ^630  last  year,  and  to  carry  forward  £9,521, 
against  £6,874  last  year.  These  figures,  I  think,  speak  for  themselves.  If  it  is  my 
privilege  to  meet  you  again  next  year,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  business,  that  the  figures  I  shall  place  before  you  will  be  am 
improvement  even  on  the  present  ones.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  and  that  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
be  paid  on  July  1  on  the  ordinary  shares. 

Mr.  F.  Jones  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  discussion,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


17  June,  1905 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  the  19th  day  of  June,  1905. 

THE  CATARACT  COPPER  MINING  CO. 

(OF  JEFFERSON   COUNTY,  MONTANA,  U.S.A.) 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  South  Dakota,  U.S.A. 

Authorised  Share  Capital      -      -  $2,500,000, 

DIVIDED   INTO   500,000  SHARES   OF  $5  EACH. 
385,000  Shares  have  been  Issued  and  are  Fully-paid  and  Non-assessable  and  held  in  America. 

Messrs.  GUBBINS  &  COMPANY,  having  purchased  the  same 

OFFER    FOR    SALE  THE 

Balance  of  115,000  Shares  at  £1  per  Share, 

Payable  as  to  10s.  per  Share  on  Application  and  the  balance  on  the  6th  July,  1905. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

CARL  G.  WEIDINGER  (President),  Messrs.  Paul  Weidinger  &  Son,  56  Pine 

Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
SAMUEL  B.  VROOMAN  (First  Vice-President),  Director  of  Tenth  National 

Bank,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S.A. 
MARCUS  L.  HEWETT  (Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager),  Mining 

Engineer  and  Banker,  Basin,  Montana,  U.S.A. 
OTIS  K.    NEWELL  (Secretary),   Banker,  308   Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 

U.S.A. 

J.  L.  KETTERLIN US  (Treasurer),  President  Ketterlinus  Liiho.  Manufacturing 
Company,  4th  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

OFFicES-308  BOURSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.,  U.S.A. 

Fiscal  Agents  in  London— Messrs.  GUBBINS  &  CO.,  65  London  Wall, 
E.C. 

Solicitors  to      „       ,,      Messrs.  BIRCHAM  &  CO.,  50  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

Brokers  to         „       „      Messrs.  COHEN,  LAMING  &  CO.,  15  Angel 
Court,  E.C. 

Bankers  to         „       „      Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  &  CO., 
67  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


The  Cataract  Copper  Mining  Company  was  organised  in  1901,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  U.S.A. 

Hon.  Marcus  L.  Hewett,  the  second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Company,  has  written  the  following  letter  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
Company,  their  development  and  prospects  : — 

"To  Messrs.  Gubbins  &  Company,  65  London  Wall,  E.C. 

"  30th  May,  1905. 

"  Dear  Sirs, — The  Cataract  Copper  Mining  Company  owns  21  quartz  claims  of 
20  acres  each,  in  all,  say,  420  acres ;  300  acres  of  placer-ground,  3  valuable  water 
rights,  a  well-planned  and  fully-equipped  Smelter  capable  of  treating  200  tons  of 
ore  per  day,  and  a  Concentrating  Mill  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day,  and  has, 
in  addition,  options  extending  over  con  siderable  periods  on  8  quartz  claims,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  prove  very  valuable. 

"The  claims  are  located  in  the  Cataract  district  in  Jefferson  County,  Montana, 
within  18  miles  of  the  City  of  Butte,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  great  mineral  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Montana. 

"  The  ore  is  of  the  same  general  character  and  in  the  same  formation  as  is  found 
in  the  copper  mines  situate  in  Butte,  viz.,  the  Anaconda,  the  Butte  and  Boston, 
the  Boston  and  Montana  (all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company),  also  the  great  mines  owned  by  Senator  W.  A.  Clark  and  F.  Augustus 
Heinze. 

"  Statistics  show  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  world's  total  output  of  copper  is 
produced  within  a  few  miles  of  the  claims  owned  by  this  Company,  and  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  some  of  the  Companies  operating  in  the  district  should  be  of 
interest : — 

"  The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  which  is  the  largest  copper  producer 
in  the  world,  employs,  under  normal  circumstances,  about  5,000  men,  and  has  paid 
since  1896  over  21  dots,  in  Dividends  on  its  Shares,  which  are  of  25  dols.  each. 

"  The  Boston  and  Montana  Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Company  has  paid  over 
28,000,000  dols.  in  Dividends  isince  its  incorporation.  The  shares  of  the  Company 
are  of  25  dols.  each,  and  a  few  years  ago  were  selling  at  about  15  dols.  per  Share, 
but  since  then  have  sold  as  high  as  580  dols.  per  Share. 

"  The  Parrot  Silver  and  Copper  Company  is  one  of  the  small  companies  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  on  its  10  dol.  Shares,  paid  Dividends  of  6  dols.  per  Share  in  1900  and 
4;5o  dols.  in  1901.  The  Company  is  practically  owned  by  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company,  and  its  production  in  1903  was  about  14,000,000  lbs.  of  copper. 

"  The  accompanying  plan  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  some  of  the  claims  owned 
by  the  Cataract  Copper  Mining  Company  on  the  main  lead  or  vein,  and  a  great 
amount  of  development  work  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  tunnels,  shafts, 
cross-cuts,  &c.  The  vein  outcrops  on  the  Company's  property  for  a  distance  of 
over  three  miles,  and  the  principal  development  work  has  been  done  on  the  Blue 
Goose,  Bullion,  Moccasin  and  Crystal  Claims.  Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the 
ground,  mining  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of  tunnels,  and  by  this  method  great 
depth  can  be  attained  without  heavy  expenses  for  pumping  and  hoisting. 

"  Development  work  has  been  conducted  by  means  of  four  tunnels  which  have 
been  driven  on  the  vein. 

'  No.  r  Tunnel,  on  the  Bullion  Claim  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  in 
235  ft.,  and  sundry  cross-cuts  have  been  driven  showing  a  continuous  ore  body 
with  a  width  of  from  4  to  8  ft.  Shipments  made  from  this  ore  body  show  very  rich 
values  in  copper,  gold  and  silver,  running  as  high  as  16.80  dols.  per  ton  in  gold  and 
37  ozs.  in  silver. 

"  No.  2  Tunnel,  200  ft.  vertically  below  the  No.  1,  is  in  on  the  vein  a  distance 
of  1,300  ft.,  and  has  fully  developed  the  ore  body  found  in  the  No.  1  Tunnel,  and 
cross-cuts  at  this  depth  show  the  ore  bodies  to  be  10  to  14  ft.  wide  and  carry  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  copper,  together  with  the  gold  and  silver  values.  900  ft.  from 
the  mouth  of  this  tunnel  an  upraise  has  been  driven  to  the  surface  a  distance  of 
270  ft.  all  in  ore. 


"  No.  3  Tunnel,  200  ft.  vertically  below  the  No.  2,  is  in  on  the  vein  a  distance 
of  5,000  ft.,  and  has  developed  the  same  ore  bodies  found  in  Tunnels  Nos.  1  and  2, 
but  in  this  tunnel  cross-cuts  show  a  constantly  increasing  width  of  ore  bodies  as 
depth  is  attained.  On  this  level  the  ore  bodies  vary  from  10  to  30  ft.  in  width,  with 
the  same  gold  and  silver  values  as  above,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  copper.  At  1,000  and  1,200  ft.  from  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel  upraises  have 
been  driven  to  tunnel  No.  2,  which  show  the  ore  bodies  to  be  continuous  the  entire 
distance. 

"  No.  4  Tunnel,  680  ft.  vertically  below  the  No.  3,  is  in  on  the  vein  a  distance 
of  400  ft.,  and  shows  the  same  ore  as  displayed  in  the  tunnels  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  work  is  being  vigorously  pushed  in  this  tunnel  with  the  object  of  opening 
up  the  ore  bodies,  and  creating  a  very  large  ore  reserve. 

"  The  outcrop  of  the  same  vein  shows  on  the  Crystal  Claim,  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  from  the  Bullion  Claim,  and  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  in  on 
the  vein  for  1,300  ft.,  with  an  upraise  to  the  surface  a  distance  of  200  ft.  Smelter 
returns  of  the  ore  shipped  from  this  tunnel  show  as  high  as  6*8  per  cent,  copper, 
5.90  dols.  in  gold,  and  26  ozs.  silver  per  ton.  Cross-cuts  in  this  tunnel  show  the 
vein  to  be  60  ft.  wide.  The  ores  found  in  this  vein  are  what  is  termed  heavy 
sulphide  ores,  and  well  adapted  for  smelting. 

"The  ore  blocked  out  and  now  in  reserve  in  the  three  miles  of  underground 
development  already  accomplished  should  amount,  on  a  very  conservative  estimate, 
to  over  1,000,000  tons.  Smelter  returns  of  ore  shipped  from  the  Company's  property, 
and  from  returns  from  the  matte  shipped  from  the  Company's  smelter,  show  that  a 
saving  of  at  least  7  dols.  per  ton  net  can  be  effected  after  allowing  for  all  expenses 
of  extraction  and  treatment. 

"  The  water  rights  owned  by  the  Company  will,  it  is  estimated,  supply  amply 
sufficient  water  to  run  reduction  works  of-i,ooo  tons  daily  capacity. 

"The  present  issue  will  provide  ample  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Com- 
pany's works  and  the  further  development  of  the  properties  on  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive scale.  It  is  proposed  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  concentrator  and 
smelter  within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  this  will  enable  the  Company  to  treat  in 
all  600  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

11  On  the  above  estimate  of  7  dols.  per  ton  profit,  this  would  mean  a  daily  profit 
to  the  Company  of  4,200  dols.,  or,  allowing  300  working  days  in  the  year,  an  annual 
income  (subject  only  to  deduction  for  administration  expenses)  of  1,260,000  dols.,  or 
over  50  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

"  I  am,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

"MARCUS  L.  HEWETT, 
"  Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Cataract  Copper  Mining  Company." 

Messrs.  GUBBINS  &  CO.  have  been  authorised  by  the  Company  to  open  a 
London  Register  for  the  115,000  SHARES  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE,  and 
application  will  be  made  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  to  appoint  a  Special 
Settlement  in  the  Shares  on  the  London  Register.  Certificates  under  the  seal  of 
the  Company  for  these  Shares  wi  11  be  issued  to  and  held  by  two  trustees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  London  shareholders.  Messrs.  Gubbins  &  Co.  will,  as  the  Fiscal 
Agents  of  the  Company  in  London,  issue  London  Register  Certificates  to  pur- 
chasers, under  which  the  holders  will,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
24th  May,  1905,  be  entitled  on  demand  to  receive  in  due  course  American  certificate 
or  certificates,  under  the  seal  of  the  Company,  for  the  Shares  belonging  to  them, 
but  upon  such  last-mentioned  certificates  being  delivered  the  Shares  comprised 
therein  will  cease  to  be  entered  on  the  London  Register.  The  Company  reserve 
the  right  from  time  to  time,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  above- 
mentioned,  to  increase  the  Shares  on  the  London  Register. 

Application  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  accomoanying  form,  and  sent, 
together  with  the  remittance  for  the  deposit  payable  thereon,  on  or  before  the  19th 
day  of  June,  1905,  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  67  Lombard 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Gubbins  &  Co.  reserve  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse  any  application  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

In  cases  where  the  application  is  not  accepted  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full, 
and  where  the  application  is  accepted  for  a  less  amount  than  that  applied  for,  the 
excess  paid  by  way  of  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  final 
instalment. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  upon  the  final 
instalment  if  in  arrear. 

After  payment  of  the  final  instalment  London  Register  Certificates  for  the  Shares 
(fully  paid)  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  Acceptance 
Letter  and  Bankers'  Receipts. 

On  failure  to  pay  the  final  instalment,  the  Vendors  may,  by  notice  in  writing  to 
the  Purchaser  at  the  address  stated  in  bis  application  form,  cancel  the  sale,  and 
thereupon  the  deposit  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Vendors. 

A  brokerage  of  6d.  per  share  will  be  paid  on  sales  made  on  applications  bearing 
Broker's  stamps. 

A  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Company,  the 
original  of  the  above-mentioned  letter,  and  a  list  of  existing  Stockholders  (which 
embraces  some  of  the  most  influential  and  successful  business  and  banking  men 
in  America),  together  with  the  detailed  Smelter  Returns  of  Shipments  made,  can 
be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Gubbins  &  Co.,  65  London  Wall,  London,  E.C, 
during  usual  business  hours  before  the  list  is  closed. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  Messrs 
Gubbins  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Bircham  &  Co.,  or  Messrs.  Cohen,  Laming  &  Co. 
13th  June,  1905.  — 
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A  STRONG  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

j'UST  ISSUED  BY 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL. 

MR.    H.   G.  WELLS'S  MASTERPIECE. 

A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.    With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Athtnattm  says:  "There  has  been  no  work  of  this  importance  published 

for  the  last  thirty  years  It  is  an  amazingly  able  constitution,  and  one  wonders 

that  it  should  be  the  outcome  of  a  single  mind  .....This  astonishing  book  is  a  piece 
of  work  which  embodies  imaginative  science  at  its  highest. 

The  Bookman  says  :  "  Close  packed  with  thought,  yet  as  interesting  as  a  novel  , 
a  fascinating  and  amazingly  clever  piece  of  work." 

A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

Bv  H.  G.  WELLS.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.   ARCHDALL   REID'S   Nfc.W  BOOK. 
A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  EVOLUTION. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY. 

By  G.  ARCHDALL  REID,  Author  of  "Alcoholism  :  Its  Cause 
and  Cure." 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr  Reid  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength.    His  latest  book  is  one  which 
even- student  and  amateur  of  biology  should  read  and  inwardly  digest ;  whilst 
there  is  no  legislator  or  publicist  in  any  land  who  is  unconcerned  with  its  teaching...... 

The  volume  is  scientific,  in  that  the  author  quotes  his  authorities,  forswears  rhetoric, 
probes  to  the  depths  ;  and  popular,  in  that  he  is  always  intelligible  and  never 
forgetful  of  the  relations  between  theory  and  practice,  between  science  and  Me  ..... 

Adequately  to  deal  with  any  one  chapter  of  so  comprehensive  and  suggestive  a  book 

would  entail  weeks  of  work   We  have  scarcely  begun  to  indicate  the  reasons  why 

we  regard  this  book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  have  appeared  since  the  epoch- 
making  date  of  1859."— Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  in  the  Evening  Standard. 

MR.  BENNET  BURLEIGH'S    GREAT   WAR  BOOK. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST. 

Japan  and  Russia  at  War,  1904-5. 

By  BENNET  BURLEIGH,  War  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 
Crown  8vo.  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "Will  rank  as  the  standard  book  on  the  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Japan  Admirably  lucid  accounts  of  the  great  scenes  of  the 

WThe  Evening  Standard 'says  :  "  It  is  needless  to  praise  the  vivid  pictures  that  he 
paints,  or  the  absorbing  result  of  his  untiring  energy  and  tried  skill. 

RUSSIA    IN  REVOLUTION. 

By  G.  H.  PERRIS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  "  A  vivid,  well-ordered,  and  altogether  fascinating 

b°The  Standard  says :  "The  substantial  accuracy  of  the  terrible  facts  and  statistics 
marshalled  in  these  pages  cannot  be  seriously  challenged." 

The  Daily  Graphic  says  :  "  Not  only  a  timely  book,  but  one  that  contains  many 
elements  of  permanent  value.    The  revolutionary  portraits  make  a  very  striking 

^T^t Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette^?. :  "  A  series  of  romantic  yet 
terrible  life-histories   A  book  of  blood  and  tears  " 

KEBLE  HOWARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LOVE  IN  JUNE.   A  Pastoral  Comedy. 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD, 
Author  of  "The  God  in  the  Garden  "  and  "  Love  and  a  Cottage." 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  Reynolds,  R.I. 

The  Times  says  :  "  We  are  only  too  glad  to  plunge  with  him  into  the  delightful 

AThelAf ornint;  Leader  says  :  "  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  human  race  at 
large  if  Mr.  Keble  Howard  would  write  one  novel  a  week,  instead  of  one  a  year. 
He  has  the  lightest  touch  in  the  world  the  happiest  wit,  the  most  kindly  humour. 

NOW  READY  EVERYWHERE. 

POVERTY  BAY. 

A   Nondescript  Novel. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  HARRY  FURNISS,  and  written  by  the  Artist. 

The  Daily  Graphic  says  :  "  It  has  a  dreamy,  poetic  charm  that  will  delight  the 
artist  and  the  poet— the  possessor  of  an  imaginative  temperament,  in  short. .....It 
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is  the  work  of  a  man  whobas  grown  old  in  experience,  and  yet  kept  young  in  heart 
•iting  the  distinctive  quality  of  its  charm." 


..and  this  lends  to  hi 


POVERTY  BAY. 

A   Nondescript  Novel* 

By  I  HARRY  FURNISS.     llustrated  by  the  Author.    Square  Cr.  6s. 

MISS   NETTA  SYRETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   DAY'S  JOURNEY. 

By  NETTA  SYRETT. 
Ready  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 

By  NETTA   SYRETT.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
London:   CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci- 
mens, &c,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full -page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  $d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  ad. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price- 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DRAGONFLIES,     BRITISH.       Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BOOK   OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Black-and-White  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  fiom  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  od. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth,  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2s.  icd. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY   OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar."    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED.  A 

of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Ineluding  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  4d. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications':  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Butler  Report  has  naturally  been  a  most  exciting 
Parliamentary  topic  for  the  week.  There  has  been 
much  cross-questioning  and  some  recrimination  ;  and 
the  upshot  is  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Though 
Mr.  Balfour  was  originally  inclined  to  think  that  a 
parliamentary  committee  would  be  the  best  method 
of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  deplorable  "Stores" 
scandal,  the  Government  has  now  decided  in  favour 
of  a  commission,  and  in  Thursday's  debate  Mr. 
Balfour  promised  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  should 
confer  statutory  powers  on  the  commission.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  inquiry,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  attach  importance  to  one  in  preference  to  the 
other,  provided  the  chairman  is  a  competent  and  ex- 
perienced lawyer.  A  tribunal  composed  of  laymen 
would  not  be  competent  adequately  to  weigh  the 
evidence.  Happily  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Government  will  emphasise  its  judicial  character  by 
appointing  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  as  president. 
Several  members  of  the  Opposition  seem  anxious  to 
have  a  hand  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. Usurping  the  functions  of  the  King  is  rather 
a  "  tall  order"  for  a  private  M.P. 

Mr.  Morley  on  Tuesday  touched  on  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  whole  business,  when  he 
asked  for  information  as  to  the  reports  which  must 
have  been  rendered  by  the  financial  stafi  from  the  War 
Office  who  were  sent  to  South  Africa  as  advisers  to 
the  general  officer  commanding.  As  experts  in  such 
matters,  it  was  surely  the  duty  of  these  officials  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  how  the  sales  were  being 
conducted.  At  the  close  of  a  great  war,  there  are 
always  an  enormous  number  of  most  difficult  questions 
to  settle  ;  and  the  general  in  supreme  charge  could 


obviously  not  have  time  to  enter  into  everything 
personally.  Thus  on  financial  subjects  he  would 
naturally  look  to  his  financial  advisers  to  keep  him 
posted.  Consequently  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that 
throughout  the  report  not  even  a  reference  is  made 
to  these  officials,  although  several  dark  and  veiled  allu- 
sions are  thrown  out  as  to  the  responsibility  of  higher 
persons.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  anomalies  of 
Sir  William  Butler's  extraordinary  committee  is  that 
one  of  the  financial  advisers,  Mr.  H.  J.  Edwards,  who 
went  to  South  Africa  to  advise  the  general,  was  actually 
given  a  seat  on  the  committee.  According  to  the  War 
Office  list  of  1903,  he  was  "  seconded  for  financial 
duties  in  South  Africa  (Supply  Accounts)  February  to 
September  1903 "  ;  and  during  this]  period  occurred 
some  of  the  Meyer  transactions  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee so  strongly  comment  in  pars.  64  to  71  of  then 
report. 

More  evidence  of  the  irresponsible  haste  and  preju 
dice  with  which  the  report  was  prepared  is  coming  to 
hand.  Colonel  Morgan's  legal  representatives  have 
already  pointed  out  a  serious  flaw.  Much  was  made  of 
Meyer  in  the  report,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  a 
moving  spirit  throughout.  But  it  is  now  stated  that 
there  were  two  Meyers — a  fact  which  appeared  alto- 
gether to  have  escaped  notice.  Generally  therefore  we 
strongly  advise  the  public  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  forming 
an  opinion  until  the  evidence  has  been  carefully  sifted 
and  heard  on  oath  before  a  competent  tribunal  ;  and  we 
again  repeat  our  warning  that  both  sides  in  this  deplor- 
able affair  require  careful  watching,  as  there  seems  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  intrigues  are  afoot  to  find  a 
desirable  scapegoat. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  from  the  answers  given  by 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  on  Thursday  that  the  War  Office 
was  perfectly  correct  in  its  attitude  in  regard  to  Colonel 
Morgan's  libel  action  against  the  "Times"  and  his 
threatened  one  against  the  "  Daily  News".  As  regards 
the  former  action  the  question  was  whether  the  "  Times  " 
had  had  access  to  the  documents  at  the  War  Office. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  reply  was  that  the  "  Times  was 
informed  that  all  documents  were  open  to  their  inspec- 
tion if  they  desired  to  see  them.  This  of  course  does  not 
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affect  the  point  about  which  the  "Times"  itself  has 
complained — the  adverse  decision  of  the  judge  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  at  the  trial  which  it 
wanted  to  produce.  The  judge  must  be  taken  to  be 
right,  unless  he  is  appealed  against,  in  refusing  the 
evidence  it  had  actually  obtained.  As  to  the 
"Daily  News",  whish  was  threatened  with  an 
action  for  commenting  on  the  Butler  Committee's 
report,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  replied  that  the  War 
Office  had  not  suggested  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  Colonel  Morgan  that  he  ought  to  take  these 
proceedings,  but  that  he  had  taken  action  indepen- 
dently. So  that  all  these  invidious  suggestions  as 
to  the  War  Office  not  being  neutral  in  any  future 
legal  proceedings  against  newspapers  founded  upon 
its  assumed  previous  favouring  of  Colonel  Morgan  go 
by  the  board. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  undoubtedly  his 
grievances  against  Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  gather  what  are  Mr.  Balfour's  real  plans  or  views  as 
to  the  fiscal  question.  All  people  who  are  in  the  same 
plight  should  sympathise  with  him.  And  then  the 
dissolution  has  been  delayed.  From  the  unpleasing 
conversations  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  in  the  House  over  the  inquiry  into  the  Army 
Stores  scandals,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Henry  is  smarting 
under  these  two  injustices.  He  agrees  that  there  should 
be  an  inquiry  into  the  scandals,  and  apparently  approves 
of  the  commission  on  which  the  Government  have 
decided — instead  of  a  special  committee.  Yet  almost 
in  the  same  breath  he  talks  about  the  Government 
"sheltering"  themselves  behind  such  an  inquiry,  and 
thinks  he  would  like  Mr.  Balfour  to  give  facilities  for  a 
debate  by  which  the  Government  may  be  attacked  for 
any  blame  that  may  attach  to  it  in  the  matter  of  these 
scandals.  The  blame  first  and  by  and  by  the  evidence. 
To  what  device  will  not  politicians  resort  in  order  to 
get  into  office  or  keep  there  ? 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lowther  to  the  Speakership 
has  led  to  several  changes  in  office.  Mr.  Grant  Lawson 
on  Mr.  Balfour's  motion  took  Mr.  Lowther's  place  at 
the  table  on  Wednesday  ;  Mr.  Jeffreys  will  take  over 
Mr.  Lawson's  duties  at  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
and  Mr.  Laurence  Hardy  will  be  appointed  Deputy 
Chairman.  Mr.  Lawson  has  struck  most  observers  as 
an  unimaginative  politician,  but  undoubtedly  able ; 
cool,  solid,  "level-headed"  :  imagination  or  distinction 
in  political  thought  is  hardly  needed  in  a  Chairman  of 
Committees.  Mr.  Jeffreys  has  made  a  special  study  of 
local  government  questions  and  should  be  comfortable 
in  his  new  post.  Mr.  Hardy  is  little  known  in  party 
politics,  but  the  choice  is  none  the  less  interesting  for 
this. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  moved  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Gully's  retiring  salary  as  ex-Speaker 
from  four  thousand  to  one  thousand  a  year.  His  main 
argument  in  support  of  this  motion  appeared  to  be  that 
the  Government  had  not  given  deserving  people  old- 
age  pensions.  We  fail  to  perceive  the  most  distant 
connexion  between  the  two  facts,  but  Mr.  Hardie  in- 
duced Mr.  Crooks  and  a  few  Irish  Nationalists  to 
go  into  the  .Lobby  with  him.  We  remember  Mr. 
Maclean  M.P.  describing  a  famous  Leicester  Radical 
M.P.  as  one  who  was  always  trying  to  make  somebody 
pay  his  taxes  for  him.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends 
can  improve  on  this.  Yet  were  it  put  to  them,  "  Do 
you  like  the  idea  of  being  a  public  pensioner  in  your  old 
age  ?  "  they  would  indignantly  scout  the  idea.  So 
would  most  of  the  thrifty  and  deserving  people  on 
whose  behalf  Mr.  Hardie  would  dock  the  ex-Speaker's 
salary. 

We  have  now  entered  on  the  last,  and  longest,  stage 
of  the  Parliamentary  session.  It  is  the  most  trying  for 
a  ministry  and  the  crucial  period  for  legislation.  Second 
readings  can  always  be  got  through,  but  committee 
stage  breaks  the  back  of  many  a  bill  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  House.  The  Government  have  on 
hand  two  really  important  measures  of  social  reform,  the 
Unemployed  Bill  and  the  Aliens  Bill.    To  get  these 


passed  into  law  they  will  need  determined  persistence, 
with  no  hesitation  to  use  all  the  powers  at  their  com- 
mand. The  Aliens  Bill  has  to  face  the  full  strength  of 
the  Opposition,  whose  best  chance  is  always  in  the 
Committee  stage,  while  the  Unemployed  Bill  will  be 
thwarted  by  the  obstruction  of  a  knot  of  Unionist  mal- 
contents. Whether  from  a  party  or  from  a  national 
point  of  view  it  is  vital  to  the  Government  to  pass 
both  these  Bills. 

The  by-election  at  East  Finsbury  is  too  contemptible. 
One  might  not  feel  much  enthusiasm  over  the  contest 
or  result,  whatever  it  be,  even  if  it  were  conducted 
with  some  show  of  decency.  But  it  is  little  more  than 
bargeeism. ,  Mr.  Renwick,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and  others 
who  have  tried  to  make  themselves  heard  on  the 
Unionist  side,  have  been  treated  in  a  way  which  might 
almost  bring  discredit  to  the  kind  of  M.P.  who  bawled 
at  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  the  House  ot  Commons.  But  it  is 
a  better  compliment  in  such  company  to  be  shouted 
down  than  listened  to. 

We  may  hope  that  the  great  prosperity  of  the  year  in 
India  was  solely  responsible  for  the  poverty  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Indian  Budget.  But  the  unusually 
early  date  given  to  the  discussion  was  due  not  to  the 
growth  of  intelligent  interest  in  India  but  to  the  one 
important  disclosure  which  Mr.  Brodrick  had  to  make. 
He  was  able  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  military  department  of  the 
Viceroy's  Government,  and  he  explained  fully  the  general 
lines  on  which  the  new  arrangements  are  to  work.  In 
the  Blue-book  which  was  published  on  Thursday  some 
of  the  gaps  in  Mr.  Brodrick's  account  are  filled  up.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  concerned  with  the  procedure 
in  conducting  business  between  the  Army  Department 
and  the  Military  Supply  Department.  The  chief  friction 
in  the  past  is  said  to  be  due  to  vagueness  in  this  rela- 
tion. The  Blue-book  states  that  the  member  in  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Supply  Department  should  realise 
that  his  duties  are  more  of  a  civil  than  a  military 
nature  and  his  business  is  "  to  assist  the  Commander 
in  Chief  in  his  endeavours  to  render  the  army  in  all 
respects  fit  for  war  ". 

It  would  appear  that  the  functions  of  the  military 
member — who  will  no  longer  be  of  necessity  a  soldier 
— are  henceforth  to  be  confined  to  the  direction  of  a 
new  supply  department,  in  which  the  Indian  medical 
and  marine  services  are  to  be  included.  To  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief,  under  direct  responsibility  to  the 
Viceroy  in  Council,  is  left  the  command  of  all  the 
purely  military  organisation,  the  personnel,  mobilisation 
and  in  short  everything  except  the  supply  of  material 
which  affects  the  efficiency  and  movements  of  the  troops. 
As  such  a  task  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  one 
man,  a  new  post  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  is  to  be  created. 
The  proposal  as  it  is  expressed  is  sensible  enough  and 
we  may  hope,  as  Lord  G.  Hamilton  suggested,  that 
the  scheme  has  not  been  framed  merely  to  meet  an 
individual  case. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  speaking  on  Tuesday  at  a 
dinner  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Corona  Club, 
confessed  to  a  fear  that  another  anniversary  or  two 
would  stale  his  variety.  Yet  if  "  aliquid  novi  "  can 
always  come  from  Africa  the  accumulated  colonies 
should  never  cease  to  provide  plenty  of  new  stuff  for 
after-dinner  oratory.  His  own  choice  of  subject,  a 
review  of  the  books  of  the  year  touching  colonial 
themes,  suggests  an  infinitely  various  topic.  To  take 
one  point,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  books  about 
colonies  are  not  written  by  colonials  :  and  Cana- 
dians at  any  rate  feel  that  Canadian  writers  and 
speakers  accepted  in  England  as  authentic  are  the 
least  qualified  in  many  respects  to  express  Canadian 
character.  What  a  pity  for  example  that  Professor 
Drummond  is  so  little  known  in  England ;  and  yet 
nobody  has  so  touched  to  the  life  that  interesting  group 
of  colonists,  the  French-Canadian  habitant.  The 
Corona  Club  might  make  it  their  business  to  set  such 
things  right 
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Despatches  both  from  Tokio  and  General  Linievitch 
suggest  a  general  advance  of  Marshal  Oyama's  army  ; 
and  in  S.  Petersburg  it  is  believed  that  Genera] 
Linievitch  will  face  the  attack  probably  at  Chang-Chun. 
Activity  was  first  renewed  from  the  Russian  side. 
General  Mischenko  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force  on 
the  left  of  the  Japanese  army  and  he  appears  to  have 
operated  within  Mongolian  territory.  Immediately 
after  his  withdrawal  the  Japanese  attacked  and  occu- 
pied after  severe  fighting  Liau  yang-wo-peng.  Soon 
afterwards  an  advance  all  along  the  line  was  begun, 
with  General  Nogi,  also  it  seems  in  Mongolian  ter- 
ritory, in  advance  on  the  left,  threatening  to  envelop 
the  Russian  right.  An  engagement  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  a  good  many  men  took  place  on  the  railway  in  the 
direction  of  Chang-tu.  It  is  curious  that  from  Russian 
sources  a  severe  battle  is  reported  to  be  impending, 
while  from  Japanese  it  is  announced  that  no  change  in 
the  military  situation  may  be  expected  till  after  the 
first  period  of  the  rains.  Some  fighting  has  also  taken 
place  in  North-East  Korea  where  a  few  thousand 
Russians  were  forced  to  retreat. 

The  sinking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hong  Kong  of 
the  British  ship  "  S.  Kilda  ",  bound  for  Japan  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton  and  jute,  appears  on  the  evidence  to 
be  the  least  excusable  offence  against  a  neutral  com- 
mitted during  the  war.  Nearly  a  year  ago  Mr.  Balfour 
expressed  great  confidence  that  no  more  neutrals  would 
be  sunk  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment sincerely  wish  that  their  assurances  on  which 
he  founded  his  expectation  had  been  justified.  Very 
specific  agreements  were  concluded  after  the  affair  of 
the  "  Calchas  ",  both  on  the  general  attitude  to  neutral 
commerce  and  on  the  special  case  of  cotton  as  contra- 
band, and  with  these  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
cruiser  "Dnieper"  ought  to  have  been  familiar.  A 
strong  protest  has  been  sent  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  satisfactory  assurances  were  given  by  Count 
Lamsdorf ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  cruiser  and  the  power  for  harm  which  belongs  to 
an  irresponsible  commander  left  without  obligation  to 
a  fleet  is  for  a  while  beyond  all  control. 

The  Tsar  received  a  deputation  from  the  Moscow 
Zemstvos  on  Monday.  An  address  was  handed  to 
him  and  Prince  Sergius  Troubetzkoi,  a  professor  at 
Moscow  University,  then  delivered  a  short  speech. 
Its  conclusion  was  not  a  little  remarkable  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  views  of  the  Zemstvos  towards  the 
question  of  peace.  The  bureaucracy  to  which,  he  said 
quite  plainly,  the  Tsar  was  too  ready  to  listen  was  the 
enemy;  "  the  people's  elect "  the  friend.  In  summon- 
ing them  he  concluded,  "lies  our  only  hope  of  escape 
from  civil  war  and  a  shameful  peace.  You  alone  can 
unite  Russia  again  ".  The  Tsar's  reply  was  sympa- 
thetic. After  some  expression  of  regret  for  the  war 
and  the  internal  disorders,  the  Tsar  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  My  will  is  the  sovereign  and  unalterable  will 
and  the  admission  of  elected  representatives  to  the 
work  of  the  State  will  be  regularly  accomplished.  I 
watch  every  day  and  devote  myself  to  this  work.  You 
may  announce  that  to  all  your  friends  dwelling  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  towns.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Russia  will  emerge  strengthened  from  the  trials 
she  is  undergoing,  and  that  there  will  be  established 
soon  as  formerly  a  union  between  the  Tsar  and  all 
Russia,  a  communion  between  myself  and  the  men  of 
the  Russian  soil.  This  union  and  communion,  which 
must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  order  of  things,  stand  for 
the  original  principles  of  Russia.  I  have  faith  in  your 
sincere  desire  to  help  me  in  the  task  ". 

M.  Rouvier's  note,  delivered  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador this  week,  may  mean  the  ultimate  acceptance  of 
the  conference  which  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  proposes. 
It  is  understood  that  M.   Rouvier,   who  is  his  own 
foreign   secretary,   has  at    any   rate  not  absolutely 
>  refused  to  countenance  the  idea,  but  desires  from  Ger- 
1  many  some  preliminary  assurances  as  to  her  attitude. 
I  The  position  will  become  strained  if  Germany  should 
!  attempt  to  force  on  such  a  conference  any  decision 
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violently  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement.  The  German  reply  is  so  far  entirely  con- 
jectural ;  but  if  she  does  not  care  to  limit  her  freedom 
it  is  quite  open  to  her  to  argue  that  the  conference  is 
the  Sultan's  not  hers,  and  that  any  definition  of  its 
scope  from  Germany  would  imply  German  responsibility. 
The  internal  condition  of  Morocco,  which  was  and 
perhaps  still  is  France's  opportunity,  is  certainly  com- 
plicated for  the  Moorish  Government  by  the  refusal  of 
France  to  continue  the  privilege  of  transmitting  arms 
and  supplies  across  the  Algerian  frontier. 

Count  Fejervary's  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  at  once 
brought  to  a  head  the  Hungarian  crisis.  A  continuance 
of  ministries  formed  without  regard  to  Parliamentary 
majorities  had  become  impossible  after  Count  Tisza's 
resignation  and  the  coalition  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  events  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
accentuated  the  crisis.  Among  many  cries,  sarcastic 
and  gross,  with  which  the  Premier  was  greeted, 
"  Hurrah  for  Norway"  was  the  most  prevalent.  The 
action  of  the  House  in  discussing  the  King's  two 
rescripts  amounts  practically  to  Parliamentary  revo- 
lution. After  the  first  rescript  had  been  read  appoint- 
ing the  new  Cabinet  the  Opposition  refused  to  hear 
the  second  rescript  till  the  first  had  been  discussed. 
Count  Fejervary  objected  that  according  to  the  custom 
of  centuries  the  King  must  be  heard  in  the  House,  He 
was  supported  by  Count  Andrassy,  but  when  the 
opposite  view  was  taken  by  the  House  and  the  President 
he  [withdrew  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  as  a 
protest.  In  a  scene  of  great  confusion,  which  followed 
his  withdrawal,  the  King's  second  letter  proroguing 
Parliament  was  read  and  on  the  motion  of  M.  Kossuth 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  was  passed.  A  similar  motion 
was  carried  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Hungarian 


Everyone  will  admire  the  dignity  of  King  Oscar's 
acceptance  of  the  separation  from  Norway.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Rigsdag  on  Wednesday  he  persuaded 
the  Rigsdag  to  appoint  delegates  to  frame  a  preliminary 
convention  with  Norway,  that  the  two  nations,  if  they 
could  not  achieve  the  unity  which  it  had  been  the  whole 
effort  of  his  reign  to  maintain,  might  at  least  find  away 
of  common  friendship.  The  speech  itself,  as  much 
perhaps  for  its  fine  emotion  as  the  decision  it  conveyed, 
will  do  more  to  this  end  than  anything  else  could. 
Indeed  the  good  it  has  done  in  relieving  irritation  is 
already  apparent.  The  Storthing's  reply  to  the  King's 
letter  was  in  itself  an  admirable  document,  and  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  King  had  not  legally  trans- 
gressed in  any  degree  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty 
under  the  constitution  has  had  as  good  an  effect  in 
Sweden  as  the  King's  speech  in  Norway.  Twenty-four 
delegates  have  been  appointed  by  the  Rigsdag  and 
if  in  consultation  with  the  Storthing  they  succeed  in 
arranging  some  convention  it  will  then  be  submitted 
to  the  Rigstag,  but  the  legal  separation  of  the  two 
countries  will  not  be  effective  till  such  a  convention 
is  endorsed. 

The  court-martial  on  the  four  survivors  from  the 
wreck  of  the  submarine  A  8  was  concluded  at  Devon- 
port  on  Wednesday  with  their  acquittal  "  of  all  blame 
for  the  loss  of  the  vessel ".  No  other  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  verdict  beyond  a  regret  that  the 
commanding  officer  did  not  stop  the  engines  sooner. 
The  evidence  showed  that  rather  less  than  five  minutes 
before  the  vessel  sank  Lieutenant  Candy  who  was 
in  command  noticed  that  the  water  was  rising  round 
the  bow  of  the  boat  and  he  sent  down  a  succes- 
sion of  orders  to  tell  the  man  at  the  diving  helm  to 
keep  a  better  look  out  on  his  helm.  About  fifteen 
seconds  after  the  last  order  he  noticed  the  water  rising 
dangerously  near  the  top  of  the  conning  tower  and  was 
in  the  act  of  telegraphing  to  stop  the  engines  when  he 
was  washed  off,  and  had  no  time  to  close  the  conning 
tower.  No  reason  for  the  diving  of  the  vessel  was 
brought  out  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  report  on  the  Salvation  Army 
Colonies  in  the  United  States  and  at  Hadleigh  is,  as 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  described  it  in  the  debate  on  the 
Unemployed  Bill,  hopeful.  Mr.  Haggard  has  found 
that  apart  from  certain  preliminary  ill-sucess  these 
colonies  have  done  very  well,  and  might  be  followed 
up  on  a  larger  scale.  He  believes  it  is  desirable  to 
settle  colonists  not  only  in  the  colonies  but  at  home. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments  should  advance  loans  ;  and  a  permanent 
superintending  officer  would  have  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  There  will  no  doubt  be 
the  usual  outcry  about  the  perils  of  State  interference, 
but  Mr.  Haggard  believes  in  the  vital  necessity  of 
settling  people  on  the  land,  and  is  convinced  that  this 
can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  the  State.  Whenever 
a  man  looks  at  facts  as  they  are,  the  "  self-help  "  apostle 
appears  foolish. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  meeting  in  Mercers' 
Hall  of  Old  Paulines  and  others  to  consider  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  the  retiring  High  master.  The 
form  decided  on  was  a  portrait  to  hang  in  the  school, 
and,  if  there  were  any  surplus  funds,  a  Walker  prize. 
This  is  certainly  the  best  form  a  memorial  could  take  ; 
but  there  may  and  there  certainly  ought  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  surplus  funds,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  very  large  number  who 
owe  much  of  their  success  in  life  to  Mr.  Walker's 
extraordinary  power  as  a  master  will  not  subscribe  a 
far  larger  sum  than  the  portrait  will  require,  no  matter 
who  be  the  painter.  And  a  mere  prize  does  not  take 
much  capital.  There  should  be  a  question  of  a  scholar- 
ship. S.  Paul's  school  is  not  rich  in  scholarships,  though 
it  has  been  very  rich  in  scholarship. 

Congresses  in  general,  perhaps  international  con- 
gresses in  particular,  are  not  usually  productive  of 
more  than  words  ;  and  the  ornithologists,  who  com- 
pleted their  meeting  by  a  visit  to  Flamborough  on 
Wednesday,  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
own  accomplishment.  The  common  zeal  for  effective 
bird  protection  astonished  most  members  of  the 
Congress  and  it  found  expression  in  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Walter  Rothschild  to  telegraph  to  the  Governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  begging  them  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  killing  of  penguins  and  petrels.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ruthless  picture  of 
superfluous  barbarity  than  the  Tasmanian  delegate 
gave  of  the  "  penguin  harvest  ",  though  Tasmania  has 
recently  passed  protective  legislation.  The  only  dis- 
sentient from  Mr.  Rothschild's  motion  was  an  American 
delegate,  who  took  the  view  that  if  any  men  of  science 
dared  to  suggest  anything  to  his  government  they 
would  suffer  for  it.  His  government  in  short  regards 
itself  as  incorrigible. 

It  appears  from  certain  experiments  made  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  that  the  once 
famous  controversy  about  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
generation  is  to  be  revived.  Mr.  John  Butler  Burke, 
whose  credentials  as  a  scientific  experimenter  are  indis- 
putable, has  produced,  by  the  agency  of  radium  on 
apparently  perfectly  sterilised  bouillon,  cultures  which 
exhibit  some  of  the  functions  of  living  matter.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  not  long  ago  pointed  out  that  results  of  this 
nature  might  be  expected  which  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  nature  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Mr.  Burke's  products  have  been  examined  by  eminent 
men  of  science,  and  others  have  expressed  cautious 
opinions  about  them.  Mr.  Burke's  own  statement  is 
that  at  present  what  has  been  done  suggests  vitality  ; 
the  products  conform  to  the  definition  of  life  given  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  At  any  rate  it  appears  that  they  are 
of  a  unique  character  whatever  the  final  demonstration 
of  them  may  be. 

We  were  pleased  with  an  instance  we  came  across 
the  other  day  of  the  readiness  of  an  attache  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  S.  Petersburg.  At  dinner  at  the 
Palace  he  had  the  misfortune  to  upset  his  glass  of  claret. 
"  Fait-on  cela  en  Angleterre  ?  "  asked  the  Tsar 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  "  Oh  !  yes,"  was 
the  answer,  but  in  England  "  on  ne  le  remarque 
pas  ". 


THE   MOORISH  SEETH1NG-POT. 

IT  is  useless  after  the  occurrences  of  the  past  week 
to  pretend  that  the  question  of  Morocco  stands 
where  it  did  a  month  ago.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
time  has  yet  arrived,  or  that  it  will  arrive,  for  each 
Power  to  regain  its  liberty  of  action,  but  in  any  case 
it  is  quite  clear  that  for  everyone  of  the  parties  affected 
the  position  has  been  modified.  This  must  be  primarily 
attributed  to  the  inaction  of  France.  Had  she  moved 
with  the  celerity  and  determination  that  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  she  would  long  before  this  have 
established  her  authority  at  Fez  and  order  would  have 
been  kept  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country. 
Why  the  decisive  step  was  not  taken  at  once  is  a 
mystery  since  action  would  then  have  been  easy  and 
opposition  difficult.  England  had  all  along  been  the 
great  obstacle,  our  influence  was  predominant  at  the 
Sultan's  Court,  and  our  trade  with  Morocco  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  country.  We  voluntarily — 
and  foolishly — abdicated  that  position  and  left  the  field 
open  to  France.  The  state  of  disorder  reigning  in  the 
country  invited  intervention,  and  all  the  Powers  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Mediterranean  had  acquiesced 
in  the  Anglo-French  agreement.  Had  France  then 
occupied  the  position  left  open  to  her,  intervention 
without  war  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  other 
Power.  Interference  must  have  taken  the  aspect  of 
aggression,  and  the  role  of  wanton  aggressor  is  not 
one  that  any  ruler  wishes  to  play  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  If  France  had  been  actively  occupied  in  or- 
ganising Morocco  for  some  months  before  the  military 
and  naval  collapse  of  Russia,  clearing  the  way  for 
trade  and  making  life  and  liberty  secure  for  Europeans, 
Germany  would  never  have  intervened  on  the  Sultan's 
behalf,  and  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  a  con- 
ference. 

But  the  matter  stands  now  on  an  entirely  different 
footing.  Disorder  which  France  has  done  nothing 
to  suppress  is  rampant  throughout  Morocco,  and  the 
Sultan  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  express  his  dislike 
of  the  whole  arrangement  proposed.  This  indeed  is 
not  strange,  seeing  that  throughout  this  affair  he,  the 
most  interested  party,  has  been  treated  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  Neither  England  nor  France  went  through 
the  formality  of  asking  his  approval  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.  They  assigned  to  him  a  protector  con- 
sulting him  in  the  matter  no  more  than  the  relatives  of 
a  troublesome  little  boy  consult  him  in  the  choice  of 
a  tutor.  He  must  have  felt  this  as  particularly  unkind 
on  our  part,  because  he  had  always  shown  as  pro- 
nounced a  liking  for  us  as  he  had  a  dislike  to  the 
French.  However,  we  left  the  field  clear  and,  as 
the  Sultan  still  dislikes  the  French  as  much  as  ever 
and  has  no  chance  of  enlisting  our  support,  he  has 
naturally  jumped  at  the  assistance  offered  to  him 
and  clings  to  Germany.  We  doubt  the  stories  of 
Machiavellian  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Count  von 
Tattenbach.  His  advice  is  more  palatable  than  that 
of  France  or  England,  because  the  Oriental  mind 
always  prefers  doing  nothing  to  taking  active  steps, 
and  a  conference  at  all  events  means  postponement 
and  possibly  disagreement  among  the  Powers.  This 
is  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  Sultan  warmly  supports 
the  German  proposals.  And  of  course  he  sees  no  less 
clearly  than  the  other  Sultan  at  Constantinople  the 
advantages  of  playing  off  against  one  another  the 
jealousies  of  rival  Powers.  Thus  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed  without  any  definite  acceptance  of  a 
conference  by  all  concerned. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  country  will 
accept  a  conference  if  France  is  agreeable.  No  doubt 
in  the  face  of  this  fact  our  categorical  refusal  to  do 
so  a  few  days  ago  looks  rather  absurd,  but  now  we 
are  told  the  refusal  was  not  so  categorical  as  was 
stated.  That  may  be  so  or  not  ;  it  matters  little  either 
way.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have  thrown  away 
our  predominant  position  at  the  Moorish  Court  and 
Germany  has  taken  our  place,  and  if  we  go  into  a 
conference  the  whole  question  enters  on  another  new 
phase. 

The  French  papers  are  talking,  and  no  doubt  in 
perfect  good  faith,  of  the  necessity  of  arranging  before- 
hand the  programme  of  such  a  conference.    But  even 
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If  this  be  possible,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  discus- 
sion at  any  international  conference  so  rigidly  that  a 
question  emerges  at  the  end  precisely  as  it  went  in. 
It  is  even  suggested  thai  France  will  be  in  a 
stronger  position  after  such  a  conference  than  she 
would  have  been  without  it,  for  she  will  then 
go  to  Morocco  as  the  mandatory  of  Europe  under 
certain  conditions.  This  may  be  soothing  to  French 
amour-propre  but  it  does  not  really  disguise  the  fact 
that  she  changes  her  status  from  independence  to 
delegation.  She  will  not  hold  Morocco  as  she  does 
Tunis  or  Algiers  but  will  only  enjoy  a  limited  control 
more  in  the  nature  of  that  once  exercised  by  her  with 
ourselves  as  the  "mandatories"  of  Europe  in  Egypt. 
We  shall  of  course  loyally  support  France  in  any  action 
she  may  take  as  long  as  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  she  is  capable  of  reducing  Morocco  to 
order  and  organising  a  proper  system  of  government, 
but  we  imagine  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  most  loyal 
interpretation  of  obligations,  and  if  she  shows  herself 
either  too  persistently  supine  or  too  little  capable  to 
give  that  security  for  life  and  property  which  every 
civilised  Power  has  a  right  to  demand  for  its  subjects, 
we  may  at  last  be  obliged  to  take  steps  on  our  own 
account  or  in  company  with  others. 

Every  day  shows  that  in  getting  rid  of  M.  Delcasse 
with  undignified  haste  France  has  lost  prestige,  and  has 
not  made  her  own  pathway  absolutely  smooth.  Ger- 
many is  not  the  Power  to  withdraw  her  foot  from 
Morocco  when  she  has  once  planted  it  there.  Her 
influence  with  the  Sultan  means  the  obtaining  of  busi- 
ness, and  thereby  a  certain  diminution  of  French 
chances  in  that  direction,  nor  will  French  policy  be  free 
to  take  its  own  course  if  it  has  once  conceded  the 
whole  principle  of  the  open  door.  The  once  very 
practical  hope  of  a  Morocco  quietly  absorbed  into  the 
French  Empire  on  the  same  basis  as  Algeria  goes  with 
the  acceptance  of  a  conference  and  the  admission  of 
Germany's  right  to  interfere. 

Such  a  denouement  must  be  accepted  as  a  triumph 
for  Germany.  M.  Delcasse's  policy  of  leaving  her  out 
in  the  cold  perishes  with  its  author,  but  it  would  not 
be  altogether  fair  to  attribute  this  failure  entirely  to  the 
unreadiness  or  reluctance  of  France  to  fight.  The 
policy  fails,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  because  the 
corner-stone  is  knocked  out  of  it.  This  corner-stone 
was  the  effective  support  of  Russia  and  its  disappear- 
ance tells  no  less  strongly  against  ourselves.  If  Russia 
becomes  for  a  time  a  really  negligible  quantity  in 
Europe,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  preponderance 
of  Germany.  Both  the  French  army  and  navy  have 
been  seriously  disorganised  by  the  disgraceful  adminis- 
tration to  which  they  have  recently  been  subjected,  and 
socialistic  propaganda,  as  the  word  is  understood  on 
the  Continent,  has  done  much  to  weaken  their  fighting 
spirit.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  significant  comment  on 
the  intelligence  of  our  newspaper  press  that  it  failed, 
and  its  most  anti-German  elements  more  than  any,  to 
see  the  folly  of  welcoming  the  collapse  of  Russia  and 
emphasising  the  isolation  of  Germany.  The  Russian 
collapse  inevitably  involves  the  rise  of  Germany  to  pre- 
dominance in  Europe.  The  temporary  effacement  of 
Russia  has  upset  the  balance  of  power,  and  it  is  against 
the  interest  of  this  country  that  any  one  of  the  Con- 
tinental powers  should  be  predominant. 


THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 

JAPAN  is  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the  fact — which 
people  in  England  rather  overlook — that  her 
position  as  an  ally  was  materially  changed  by  the  battle 
of  Tsushima.  The  sense  of  acute  national  danger 
which  overhung  her  is  removed  and  she  is  additionally 
valuable  as  an  ally  to  the  full  degree  in  which  the 
proved  surpasses  the  potential.  It  is  true  that  an 
alliance  with  England  is  very  desirable  for  her  but  it  is 
no  longer  a  necessity.  Sound  speculation  therefore 
bids  us  anticipate  that  a  new  alliance  will  differ  from 
the  old  both  in  stringency  and  scope  and  that  we  shall 
no  longer  be  limited  to  the  chances  of  an  attack  by  two 
enemies.  Japan  will  desire  such  an  alliance  as  will 
effectually  prevent  the  reopening  for  many  years  of  a 
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struggle  which,  though  victorious,  she  has  found  ex- 
hausting. She  has  no  intention  of  imitating  the  career 
of  oriental  States  in  the  past  which  have  conquered 
and  accumulated  territory  but  have  not  aimed  at  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development.  She  has  already 
imitated  the  West  by  the  creation  of  great  manufac- 
turing and  trading  interests  and  she  desires  peace  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
one  respect  the  fears  expressed  by  some  able  writers 
are  groundless.  This  country  will  not  bind  itself  to 
support  any  wild  schemes  of  aggression  ambitious 
Japanese  politicians  may  desire.  If  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  takes  the  place  of  that  now  existing, 
which  of  course  involves  the  abandonment  of  two 
Powers  as  the  necessary  standard  of  opposing  forces, 
we  have  still  no  ground  for  believing  that  we  shall 
bind  ourselves  to  be  the  mere  tools  of  Japanese  vanity 
and  that  no  scope  for  remonstrance,  persuasion  .  or 
pressure  will  be  left  to  our  diplomacy.  All  treaties 
are  liable  to  the  restraints  of  common-sense  and  reason. 
Such  treaties  as  bound  Napoleon  to  his  vassal  states 
are  not  treaties  in  the  acceptance  of  the  term  by  which 
we  define  such  arrangements  as  those  binding  us  to  our 
equals.  When  the  existing  stipulations  uniting  us  to 
Japan  were  made  public  some  capable  commentators 
displayed  nervousness  as  to  the  adventures  in  which  we 
might  be  landed.  Events  have  shown  them  to  be 
wrong.  The  Japanese  have  given  proof  of  a  self- 
restraint  which  at  all  events  is  evidence  of  common 
sense.  The  mere  name  by  which  a  treaty  may  be 
called  serves  little  and  the  diplomacy  of  either  party  to 
it  must  be  futile  indeed  which  cannot  restrain  the  other 
by  express  stipulations  or  subsequent  pressure  from  in- 
dulging in  wild  adventures  at  the  expense  of  its 
partner. 

But  fears  of  this  nature  hardly  seem  practical  politics. 
There  are  difficulties  enough  in  the  future  without 
imagining  the  grossest  ineptitude  in  our  diplomacy. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  we  are  bound  by  the 
existing  treaty  so  long  as  the  war  may  last,  but 
there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable  ground  for  appre- 
hension that  its  prolongation  or  the  negotiations  for 
peace  will  involve  us  in  much  trouble.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  last  Russian  fleet  there  disappeared 
the  possibility  of  any  European  intervention  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  nervousness  exhibited  by  some  writers  as 
to  "pressure  "  being  exercised  on  Japan  by  the  friends 
of  Russia  seems  little  less  than  absurd  when  we  remem- 
ber the  extreme  astuteness  of  our  allies  and  their  very 
clear  perception  of  their  own  interests.  Germany  is 
not  likely  to  embroil  herself  with  Japan  in  order  to 
bring  back  the  Russian  armies  more  quickly  to  her 
Eastern  frontiers.  Apprehension  on  behalf  of  Japanese 
diplomacy  is  certainly  waste  of  nervous  tissue.  Our 
own  future  standing  in  Asia  calls  for  much  more 
deliberation. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  no  sentiment  binds  Japan 
to  our  side.  Japan  will  make  use  of  us  so  far  as  serves 
her  purpose  or  we  let  her,  and  that  attitude  is  mutual, 
but  we  have  similar  ends,  and  so  long  as  they  remain 
similar  the  alliance  will  hold.  An  alliance  for  all  pur- 
poses will  secure  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  for  the  next 
twenty  years  according  to  all  human  probability.  What 
Power  will  invade  those  seas  when  patrolled  by  our 
fleets  ?  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Power  but 
Russia  could  attempt  aggression  on  land.  If  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  treaty  contain  a  clause  guaranteeing 
the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  Japanese  troops  on 
the  Indian  frontier  on  our  demand,  the  menace  of 
Russian  aggression  in  those  regions  is  reduced  to  small 
proportions.  Not  inconceivably  Russian  desire  for 
development  might  turn  again  in  directions  which  would 
be  found  less  agreeable  to  other  Powers  than  ourselves. 
Therefore  we  believe  that  peace  for  many  years  in  Asia, 
or  at  all  events  in  those  parts  of  it  in  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  will  follow  upon  a  close  alliance 
with  Japan.  This  indeed  is  the  justification  for  its 
conclusion  ;  on  any  other  grounds  it  would  be  inad- 
missible. The  drawbacks  are  evident,  though  at  pre- 
sent they  are  not  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the 
advantages. 

There  are  more  or  less  serious  disadvantages  of  senti- 
ment. These  are  perhaps  of  more  force  in  Eastern 
countries  than  in  Europe.    Not  long  ago  a  remarkable 
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article  appeared  in  the  "Temps"  from  its  correspon- 
dent in  Japan  describing  the  landing  of  some  Russian 
prisoners.  On  seeing  those  Europeans  humiliated  before 
the  Asiatic  the  community  of  feeling  among  the  Euro- 
peans present  asserted  itself  whether  they  were  hostile 
to  Russia  or  not,  and  they  instinctively  drew  together 
as  they  left  the  scene.  There  are  circumstances  in 
which  this  sentiment  might  assert  itself  to  our  dis- 
advantage. In  the  second  place  there  arises  a  more 
practical  question,  how  far  the  consolidation  of  Japanese 
Power,  which  the  new  treaty  will  assure,  may  affect  our 
Eastern  influence.  It  is  certain  that  many  experienced 
officials  believe  that  the  triumphs  of  Japan  are  already 
working  some  subtle  change  in  the  Oriental  view  of 
Europeans  in  general.  The  idea  that  after  all  the 
Oriental  armed  with  modern  appliances  can  successfully 
encounter  the  armies  of  Europe  was  probably  not 
without  some  influence  upon  the  recent  negotiations  in 
Afghanistan  and  led  the  Amir  to  rate  his  own  troops 
as  potential  enemies  of  the  Russians  at  a  much  higher 
value  than  facts  justified.  Some  say  this  idea  is  also 
spreading  quietly  among  certain  of  our  Indian  feuda- 
tories, who  are  beginning  absurdly  enough  to  reckon 
their  own  capacity  for  military  service  by  a  Japanese 
standard.  Probably  this  view  of  the  situation  arises 
more  from  apprehension  than  experience,  but  it  may 
have  enough  foundation  to  justify  consideration.  But 
whatever  mischief  there  may  be  in  it  is  already  done, 
and  India  does  not  lie  within  the  field  of  Japanese 
activity.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  mission- 
ary enterprise  of  Japan  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  idea ; 
though  she  might  use  the  idea  for  her  own  national 
ends.  A  more  considerable  danger  threatens  from  her 
future  relations  with  parts  of  our  Empire  which  are  not 
Asiatic.  In  fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  effective 
answer  we  can  give  to  a  protest  on  her  part  against  the 
exclusive  policy  pursued  by  some  of  our  colonies  to- 
wards her  subjects.  She  has  proved  herself  the  superior 
of  a  great  European  Power  in  the  field  and  at  least  her 
equal  in  all  the  humanities  of  warfare.  She  enjoys  an 
alliance  on  equal  terms  with  ourselves.  By  what  logic 
then  can  her  subjects  be  excluded  from  some  of  the 
King's  dominions  as  unfit  to  work  and  live  in  them  ? 
Our  only  answer  can  be  that  we  have  no  control  over 
colonial  legislation  which  amounts  to  saying  that  our 
empire  is  nothing  but  a  very  loose  confederation  with 
no  central  authority — which  is  unfortunately  the  fact. 
These  reflections  must  raise  doubts,  but  in  considering 
alliances  the  demands  of  the  present  are  peremptory  ; 
while  the  far  future  is  generally  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 


ANTI-SOCIAL  CONSERVATISM. 

THE  Government  has  done  very  well  in  sticking  to 
its  Unemployed  Bill  in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
objections  of  a  furious  little  group  amongst  its  ordinary 
supporters.  Ministers  are  usually  much  more  afraid  of 
this  kind  of  opposition  than  of  their  recognised  oppo- 
nents. Having  done  so  much,  and  obtained  a  large 
majority  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Govern- 
ment must  continue  to  disregard  the  croakings  of  a 
mostly  unintelligent  group  of  individualists  and  get 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  passed  into  law  this 
Session.  If  it  does  this,  the  praise  for  courage  which 
in  this  matter  appears  to  be  its  due  will  be  abundantly 
deserved.  If  it  also  adds  to  this  the  Aliens  Bill,  it  will 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  country  that  it  has  effected 
really  substantial  steps  in  social  reform.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  in  the  last  lap  of  the  session  both  bills 
are  only  at  the  same  stage  and  have  yet  to  go  through 
committee.  The  Government  may  certainly  very  well 
complain  of  the  obstruction  it  has  encountered  from 
the  small  section  of  fiscal  reformers  who  could  only  get 
two  or  three  free  fooders  to  support  them  in  their  per- 
verse hatred  of  the  Unemployed  Bill.  With  the  one 
exception  of  Mr.  Cripps,  their  views  on  matters  of 
this  sort  are  not  worth  considering  and  ought  to  be 
disregarded.  They  do  not  even  hold  their  fiscal 
opinions  intelligently,  or  they  would  see  that  they 
oppose  the  Unemployed  Bill  on  grounds  which  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  support  of  fiscal  reform,  which 
means  the  care  and  regulation  of  industry  by  the  State. 
Yet  they  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
declaim  hotly  against  the  Bill  because  it  is  what  they 


call  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
industry.  If  there  is  plenty  of  work  the  men  may 
be  thankful  ;  if  not  they  may  starve,  with  no  alter- 
native but  unproductive  pauperism.  That  is  the  last 
word  of  these  remarkable  members  of  Parliament. 
Why  do  they  not  tell  the  working-men  when  they 
talk  to  them  of  tariff  reform  that  putting  on  duties 
will  sap  their  independence  because  it  is  intended 
to  create  work  for  them  by  the  intervention  of  the 
State?  They  talk  about  unproductive  labour,  and  yet 
according  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  speaking,  what 
would  the  extra  wages  be  which  workmen  are  to  get 
under  the  tariff  system  but  a  bonus  given  them  by 
the  public.  But  this  way  of  arguing  as  to  the  tariff 
would  be  as  stupid  as  it  is  to  say  that  unless  men  are 
treated  as  unproductive  paupers  they  are  demoralised 
because  their  labour  is  not  entirely  self-supporting. 
These  allies  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  with  their  stupid  individualism 
are  a  very  sterile  section  of  the  Conservative  party, 
especially  at  present,  when  it  is  once  more  asserting 
its  traditional  State  doctrine  of  the  control  of  industry 
against  the  Liberal  theory  of  the  non-interference  of  the 
State.  Yet  these  inconsistent  members  of  Parliament 
will  no  doubt  on  the  platform  taunt  trade  unions  with 
the  inconsistency  of  being  protectionists  on  theone  hand 
and  free  traders  on  the  other.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
for  the  Government  that  it  should  be  hampered  in 
sound  legislation  by  opponents  of  this  sort  who 
may  fitly  enough  be  called  the  stupid  party  amongst 
Conservatives. 

These  men  we  can  gauge  ;  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  an  able  man  like  Mr.  Cripps  can  repeat 
their  futile  prophecies  and  ancient  arguments.  Take 
his  proposition  that  a  local  authority  has  no  right  to 
give  one  farthing  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
people  who  could  not  get  work  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  any  given  time.  The  answer  is  Mr. 
Long's  answer  that  at  present  there  are  being  spent 
in  London  and  the  great  municipalities  vast  sums  of 
money  which  are  spent  extravagantly  and  without 
any  good  results  to  those  employed.  Mr.  Cripps 
speaks  of  improving  the  industrial  organisation  ;  but 
there  is  no  conceivable  organisation  of  society  where 
industrial  changes  would  not  make  hitherto  industrious 
and  skilful  workmen  social  incumbrances.  It  is  clap- 
trap indeed  if  the  suggestion  is  that  protection  would 
avoid  it.  We  are  as  convinced  tariff  reformers  as 
Mr.  Cripps,  but  the  process  we  have  mentioned  cannot 
be  stopped  by  tariff  reform  or  anything  else.  There 
is  no  preventing  it,  but  if  we  have  done  with  pure 
individualistic  theories  there  are  methods,  and  the  Bill 
is  one  of  them,  that  will  remedy  at  least  some  of  the 
worst  effects.  The  vicissitudes  of  employment  leave  a 
body  of  unemployed  people  who  baffle  all  the  efforts 
of  the  poor  law  to  deal  with  them.  The  municipa- 
lities are  faced  with  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
their  towns  are  full  of  starving  men  women  and 
children.  They  say  they  are  not  prepared  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  deserving  made  paupers,  and  so  they  relieve 
them  with  municipal  work.  The  rates  are  already  per- 
force applied  to  relief  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  the 
merest  pedantry  to  object  to  acknowledge  the  inevitable 
and  assume  legal  and  wise  control  of  it.  The  Bill  does 
not  encourage  extravagance,  but  is  a  means  of  pre- 
venting it.  Nor  is  it,  as  Mr.  Cripps  describes  it,  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  the  working  classes  in 
the  country  ;  but  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  workless 
working  classes  from  becoming  dependent  on  the  poor 
law,  as  are  so  many  who  would  not  be  if  they  had 
been  helped  as  the  Bill  proposes  to  help  them.  It 
is  the  want  of  such  help  that  produces  demoralisa- 
tion. And  where  is  the  extravagance  if  it  is  nQt  in  the 
poor  law  at  present  which  lumps  up  the  worthless  and 
the  deserving  on  one  indiscriminate  scale  of  treatment 
and  is  thus  making  its  administration  a  scandal?  The 
Bill  offers  a  chance  of  escape  from  this  vicious  system. 
We  are  not  treating  of  the  details  of  the  Bill.  A  good 
deal  of  criticism  was  captious  and  was  sufficiently 
answered  in  the  debate.  Certain  well-known  dangers, 
such  as  its  optional  application  out  of  London, 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  possible  to  embody  its 
sound  principle  into  a  workable  measure,  and  we  trust 
the  Government  will  see  that  it  is  passed. 
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DR.  LANKESTER'S  COMPLETE  MESSAGE. 

DR.  RAY  LANKKSTKR  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
badly  reported  in  the  daily  press.  There  were  many 
matters  in  his  notorious  Romanes  lecture  of  the  greatest 
interest,  almost  of  novelty,  and  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  justly  deserves.  As  often  happens,  only 
the  most  contentious  portion  was  given  prominence,  his 
indiscriminating  attack  on  the  value  assigned  to  classical 
studies  at  Oxford.  In  the  reports  the  philistinism 
appeared  almost  unredeemed  ;  but  the  full  reprint  now 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  of  "Nature  and  Man" 
reveals  certain  qualifications  to  the  sweeping  charges  of 
impotence,  futility,  and  infertility  which  Dr.  Lankester 
brought  against  the  teaching  of  the  classics  as  a 
method  of  education.  All  this  however  has  often  been 
said,  and  with  much  more  discrimination  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  actual  value  of  classical  studies,  after  all 
deductions  have  been  made  for  the  defects  of  the 
curriculum.  An  essay  by  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick  on  "The  Theory  of  Classical  Kducation  " 
which  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago  xontains  every- 
thing Dr.  Lankester  said,  and  much  more,  as  to  the 
new  balance  introduced  into  education  by  the  advance 
of  science,  and  its  bearings  on  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  practical  welfare  of  man,  and  even  on 
the  speculative  problems  of  philosophy.  In  fact  so 
noticeable  is  the  similarity  of  design  in  the  essay  and 
the  lecture  that  Dr.  Lankester  must,  we  feel  sure,  have 
read  the  essay  with  hearty  approval.  Professor  Sidg- 
wick was  not  a  biologist ;  Dr.  Lankester  is  a  very 
distinguished  one.  The  real  value  of  his  lecture  con- 
sists in  the  very  striking  manner  in  which  he  explains 
the  possible  triumphs  of  biological  study  and  investiga- 
tion and  their  practical  application  to  the  well-being 
of  man  and  society.  On  this  question  we  can  listen  to 
Dr.  Lankester  with  intense  pleasure.  As  enthusiasts 
are  apt  to  do,  he  may  exaggerate  the  efficacy  of  his 
particular  method  of  eliminating  the  unhappiness  of  the 
world,  but  he  is  doing  society  a  service  in  insisting  that 
it  is  neglecting,  through  ignorance  and  apathy,  a  most 
powerful  instrument  of  its  progress. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  however  that  he  has  thrown 
any  new  light  on  the  debate  between  the  classicists 
and  the  anti-classicists.  In  no  respect  can  the  lecture 
be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  most 
difficult  subject.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Dr. 
Lankester  had  let  his  lecture  carry  its  own  moral  with- 
out deriding  and  sneering  at  classical  studies  ;  and  he 
would  have  improved  it  as  an  artistic  production. 
But  Dr.  Lankester  is  so  headlong  a  controversialist  that 
he  could  not  see  that  his  biological  matter  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  used  as  a  proem  to  the  proposition  that 
Greek  shall  not  be  compulsory  in  Smalls.  As  he  has 
contributed  nothing  new  to  the  well-worn  topic  of  the 
value  of  classical  studies  the  defence  for  them  on  their 
own  ground  remains  as  it  was  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Lankester's  lecture  which  needs  answer  on  this 
point.  But  it  is  curious  that  he  speaks  of  the  relative 
position  of  classics  and  science  as  he  might  have  done 
fifty  years  ago.  One  would  think  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  interval  ;  whereas  it  is  evident  that 
a  vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  he 
desires.  Changes  at  the  old  Universities  and  the 
schools  and  the  founding  of  new  Universities  are  all 
indications  that  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Lankester  has 
been  considered  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
result  of  experience  will  be  to  relegate  classics  to  the 
position  he  assigns  to  them.  Most  of  the  science 
teachers  at  Oxford  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
preparation  for  the  study  of  science  so  good  as  the 
discipline  of  the  classics.  The  exclusive  devotion  of 
youth  to  the  science  with  which  they  are  to  be  engaged 
in  their  future  lives  does  not  make  them  better 
scientists  nor  does  it  tend  to  the  benefit  of  science 
itself.  This  agrees  with  the  well-known  report  of  the 
German  professors  on  the  value  of  classical  studies  as 
a  preliminary  training  for  those  who  intend  to  enter 
on  scientific  investigation.  So  that  Oxford  is  not 
doing  so  much  harm  as  Dr.  Lankester  fancies  by  re- 
fusing to  become  the  purveyor  of  "  useful  knowledge  ". 

The  really  suggestive  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
lecture  is  the  description  of  man's  unique  place  in 
nature  as  an  exception  to  the  process  of  natural  selec- 


tion and  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  until  his  appear- 
ance had  been  the  law  of  the  living  world.  Man  forms 
a  new  departure  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge,  reason, 
self-consciousness  and  will.  In  countless  ways  he 
interferes  with  nature's  provisions  and  above  all  with 
"  nature's  inexorable  discipline  of  death  to  those  who  do 
not  rise  to  her  standard  ".  Wherever  he  is  he  persists 
without  losing  his  specific  structure  and  acquiring  new 
physical  characters  according  to  the  requirements  of  new 
conditions,  and  without  becoming  a  new  morphological 
"species  "  as  other  animals  do  when  the  conditions  of 
their  environment  change.  He  does  not  conform  to 
the  conditionss  he  makes  them  serve  his  own  ideal  ; 
and  he  does  this  by  acquiring  increasing  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws  and  applying  them  to  his  purposes.  But 
there  is  a  grand  danger  in  this.  "  Civilised  man  has 
proceeded  so  far  in  his  interference  with  extra-human 
nature,  has  produced  for  himself  and  the  living  organ- 
isms associated  with  him  such  a  special  state  of  things 
by  his  rebellion  against  natural  selection,  and  his 
defiance  of  nature's  pre-human  dispositions,  that  he 
must  either  go  on  and  acquire  firmer  control  of  the  con- 
ditions or  perish  miserably  by  the  vengeance  certain  to 
fall  on  the  half-hearted  meddler  in  great  affairs."  It  is 
possible  that  there  is  no  disease,  as  man  knows  it, 
amongst  animals  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  man.  They  are  either  killed  off  and  disap- 
pear altogether  by  the  action  of  conditions  unfavourable 
to  them  and  by  parasitic  forms,  or  certain  of  them  are 
strong  enough  to  resist  and  become  immune.  Man 
keeps  himself,  and  the  animals  he  is  associated  with, 
multiplying  in  spite  of  the  terrible  diseases  which  have 
established  themselves  with  him  and  are  constantly 
ravaging  him  and  weakening  his  vitality.  Dr.  Lankester 
gives  various  very  interesting  examples  of  this  upsetting, 
by  man's  interference,  of  the  delicate  and  efficient  balance 
of  nature.  Dr.  Lankester's  point  is  that  as  man  has 
brought  these  consequences  upon  himself  he  has  the 
power  by  his  knowledge  of  freeing  himself  from  them 
if — we  were  going  to  say — he  would  only  discontinue 
his  study  of  the  classics.  More  seriously,  he  contends 
that  we  are  attaching  importance  to  things  which  count 
for  very  little  in  face  of  the  serious  ills  which  we  might 
remove  by  turning  our  attention  to  the  study  of  nature's 
laws,  which  are  incomparably  the  most  important  object 
to  which  we  can  direct  our  energies.  "  Within  the  past 
ten  years  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  has 
become  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  practical 
certainty  that  by  the  unstinted  application  of  known 
methods  of  investigation  and  consequent  controlling 
action,  all  epidemic  disease  could  be  abolished  within  a 
period  so  short  as  fifty  years."  Yet  he  continues  "  So 
little  is  this  matter  understood  or  appreciated  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  States, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  do  not  even  know  that  such 
protection  is  possible,  and  others  again  are  so  far  from 
an  intelligent  view  as  to  its  importance  that  they 
actually  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  were  there  more  disease  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
weakly  surplus  population  ". 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  impressive.  And  when  Dr. 
Lankester  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
devastating  bacillus  and  asks  is  not  this  "  a  thing  of 
greater  significance  to  mankind  than  the  emendation  of 
a  Greek  text  or  the  determination  of  the  exact  degree 
of  turpitude  of  the  statesmen  of  a  bygone  age"?  the 
proposition  might  be  agreed  to  without  dissent,  were 
it  not  loaded  with  its  covert  sneer.  After  all  however 
we  cannot  suddenly  turn  the  institutions  of  society 
into  cancer  investigating  machinery.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  we  have  to  attend  to  in  the 
meantime,  even  within  fifty  years,  for  which  physio- 
logical inquiries  and  inquirers  are  little  adapted.  The 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan  for  example  or  the 
Morocco  question  ;  and  then  there  are  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion, and  theological  and  educational  disputes,  and 
poor  law  and  the  unemployed  problems,  and  literature 
and  art,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  These  may  be  of 
comparative  unimportance  to  an  enthusiastic  professor 
of  biology,  but  you  cannot  persuade  people  to  stop 
everything  in  order  to  apply  themselves  at  once  to 
breeding  the  human  race  on  the  most  correct  prin- 
ciples of  heredity.  Besides  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  a  great 
authority,  let  us  say  in  non-academic  circles,  does  not 
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believe  that  men  can  be  bred  as  cattle  are  bred  ;  and  what 
Mr.  Wells  believes  there  are  many  who  never  read  a 
Greek  play  in  their  lives  believe.  And  then  there  are 
the  anti-vivisectionists  who  are  just  now  obtaining  a 
new  lease  of  life  ;  and  they  pride  themselves  on  being- 
very  deeply  interested  and  instructed  in  such  subjects, 
and  would  disdain  the  charge  of  ignorance  which  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Lankester  as  the  cause  of  popular 
apathy  on  the  subjects  of  his  lecture.  Moreover  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Dr.  Lankester's  zeal  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  good  many  others  who  would  see  strong 
objections  to  giving  the  men  of  science  carte  blanche 
to  exercise  "controlling  action"  even  with  the  noble 
object  of  suppressing  all  disease.  The  suppression  of 
disease  will  have  to  go  pari  passu  with  the  suppression 
of  other  undesirable  things,  and  Dr.  Lankester  must 
be  patient.  He  must  remember  that  vegetarians  would 
abolish  the  classics  or  anything  else  if  it  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  eating  of  meat.  Est  modus  in  rebus— if 
Dr.  Lankester  will  forgive  a  little  Latin  ;  which  he 
probably  will  do  because  it  is  not  Greek. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  baneful  effect  of  foreign  political  affairs  on  the 
stock  markets  continues  to  be  felt,  and  quotations 
for  most  of  the  finer  securities  are  lower  on  balance, 
although  the  tone  was  slightly  better  at  the  close  than 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  week.  With  the  near 
approach  of  another  settlement  and  the  turn  of  the  half- 
year  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  immediate  future,  and  unless  the 
position  in  regard  to  the  peace  negotiations  becomes 
appreciably  better  within  a  few  weeks  the  holiday 
season  is  likely  to  put  a  damper  on  any  hope  that  the 
brokers  may  still  entertain  as  to  a  revival  in  business  : 
the  half-year  has  been  very  disappointing  to  most  firms 
we  should  imagine. 

The  railway  traffics  are  especially  interesting  at  this 
time  of  year,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Southern 
lines.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  current 
half-year  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1904  shows 
a  reduction  in  the  figures  of  the  North-Western, 
North-Eastern,  Great  Western,  Great  Northern,  Mid- 
land, Great  Eastern,  Brighton  and  South-Eastern,  whilst 
the  Great  Central,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
South- Western  relieve  the  monotony  by  exhibiting 
increases — the  first-named  especially  having  done  well. 
But  the  published  figures  relate  only  to  the  gross 
receipts  and  as  the  policy  of  the  companies  has  been 
to  effect  economies  in  various  ways,  the  result  shows 
that  the  net  figures  may  be  much  more  favourable 
although  it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  leeway 
will  be  made  up.  The  improvement  in  the  figures  for 
the  past  week — which  of  course  included  the  Whitsun 
holidays — was  fairly  general  and  a  certain  amount  of 
small  investment  buying  caused  an  improvement  in 
quotations,  chiefly  in  South-Eastern  Ordinary  which 
rose  a  full  point. 

American  railroad  stocks  have  rallied  and  steel  issues 
have  been  particularly  good.  We  do  not  consider  the 
improvement  due  to  any  extension  of  public  interest 
on  this  side  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  public 
on  the  other  side  have  bought.  The  technical  condi- 
tion of  the  market  however  which  carried  a  "short" 
interest  is  mainly  responsible  as  "bear"  covering  was 
in  evidence.  It  is  again  stated  that  the  quarterly 
report  of  the  Steel  Corporation  will  prove  a  bumper 
and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  scaring  the  "shorts"  in 
the  stocks  carrying  with  it  a  sympathetic  recovery  in 
other  stocks. 

The  selling  of  South  African  mining  shares  from 
Paris  has  been  fairly  constant  although  the  volume  of 
stock  on  offer  has  been  appreciably  less.  The  main 
point  of  attack  during  the  past  week  has  been 
in  De  Beers  which  fell  to  16]  at  one  time  but 
have  since  recovered.  The  continued  depreciation  in 
Kaffir  shares  is  of  course  most  discouraging  to 
the  public  who  hold  their  investments  at  much 
higher  prices,  and  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  preach 
patience  to  those  who  have  exercised  that  virtue  for  so 
long.  But  it  is  necessary  to  inform  those  who  may  not 
be  in  intimate  touch  with  the  Stock  Exchange  that 


I  much  of  the  depreciation  is  due  to  the  "bear"  opera- 
1  tions  of  one  of  the  South  African  houses  which  should 
!  be  among  the  best  supporters  of  the  market.  It  is 
unnecessary  more  particularly  to  indicate  the  firm 
referred  to  as  any  respectable  firm  of  stockbrokers 
would  be  in  a  position  to  name  the  house,  and  it  might 
be  desirable  for  investors  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  name  for  future  guidance.  The  utter  callousness 
and  cynicism  of  these  persons,  who  are  virtually 
trustees  for  the  numerous  shareholders  of  their  com- 
panies, is  truly  contemptible  and  disheartening  to  a 
degree  to  those  who  wish  well  for  the  South  African 
gold  industry.  Unfortunately  the  great  wealth  of  the 
firm  in  question  makes  it.  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  be  caught  as  a  "bear",  but  their  present 
policy  stultifies  the  support  which  other  houses 
are  giving  to  the  market.  The  technical  condition 
of  the  market  naturally  becomes  stronger  with  every 
"bear"  sale,  and  although  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  any  improvement  will  take  place  immediately,  the 
facts  should  deter  those  from  selling  who  may  be  in  a 
position  to  see  it  through  :  every  sale  from  a  bona-fide 
holder  of  shares  plays  into  the  hand  of  the  "  bear" 
clique. 

The  public  issues  during  the  past  week  have  been 
entirely  connected  with  industrial  undertakings,  the 
most  interesting  being  that  of  Claudius  Ash  Sons  and 
Co.  This  company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the 
businesses  of  Claudius  Ash  and  Sons  and  Ash  and  Co., 
the  first  named  being  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
dental  materials,  instruments,  and  appliances,  whilst 
the  latter  are  manufacturers  of  mineral  teeth,  dental 
rubbers  and  materials.  We  imagine  that  the  profits 
shown  by  these  two  companies  will  surprise  most 
people  as  they  are  not  concerned  with  an  industry 
which — except  in  an  applied  form — comes  prominently 
before  one.  The  profits  shown  are  in  a  steadily  in- 
creasing ratio,  and  have  expanded  from  ^53,000  in 
1900  to  ^72,000  in  1904.  The  capital  of  the  new 
company  is  fixed  at  ^"1,000,000,  ^500,000  of  which  is 
in  Ordinary  shares  and  ^500,000  in  5^  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  shares :  420,000  £1  Ordinary 
shares  and  400,000  j£i  Preference  shares  are  now 
being  issued  of  which  the  vendors  take  370,000  Ordinary 
shares  and  133,333  Preference  shares  fully  paid,  in  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  consideration.  The  average 
profit  for  the  last  three  years  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
Preference  dividend,  directors' fees  and  to  provide  7  per 
cent,  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  with  a  surplus  of 
,£13,581  ;  a  satisfactory  feature  is  that  no  underwriting' 
has  been  paid  and  that  the  vendor  company  sells  direct 
without  any  intermediary. 

The  prospectus  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips  is 
not  so  satisfactory.  The  profits  have  decreased  con- 
siderably during  the  past  few  years  and  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  general  depression  in  electrical  trade.  But 
a  further  unsatisfactory  feature  is  the  profit  to  be  made 
in  the  sale  and  re-sale  of  the  business  by  an  inter- 
mediary syndicate  which  apparently  bought  at  ^260,000 
this  month  and  sells  to  the  new  company  for  ^305, 000. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  5  per  cent,  debenture  stock  now 
offered  for  subscription  is  that  it  becomes  entitled  to  a 
further  1  per  cent,  in  any  year  that  the  dividend  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  or  upwards. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE. 

'["HE  Norwich  Union  is  one  of  the  very  few  Life 
J-  offices  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  every  confidence 
that  a  man  cannot  make  a  mistake  by  going  to  it  for 
assurance.  Many  first-class  companies  are  excellent 
for  some  policies  and  at  some  ages  and  quite  indifferent 
for  others  ;  but  the  Norwich  Union  has  practically  no 
policy  that  is  other  than  first-class,  while  nearly  every 
policy  which  it  issues  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best  which 
can  be  obtained.  When  we  consider  that  the  insuring 
public  are  wasting  many  millions  of  pounds  through 
having  selected  an  inferior  company  it  is  refreshing  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  few  offices  in  which  the 
policy-holders  never  fare  anything  but  well. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Norwich  Union  gives. facts 
which  explain  why  its  results  are  so  good,  and  which 
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further  suggest  that  new  policy-holders  arc  recognising 
the  advantages  which  the  society  provides.  During 
1904  it  issued  4,410  new  policies,  insuring  ^3, 515,612. 
For  the  nineteenth  year  in  succession  the  new  business 
is  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  society 
systematically  omits  to  state  the  amount  re-insured  with 
other  companies  and  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
away  for  this  purpose.  One  result  of  only  stating  the 
gross  new  business  is  that  the  economy  with  which  the 
society  is  worked  is  disguised.  The  expenses  appear 
to  be  50  per  cent,  of  new  premiums  and  5  per  cent,  of 
renewals.  If  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  net  new 
premiums  the  expenditure  would  work  out  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate,  but  would  still  be  extremely  low. 
Under  the  present  system  the  expense  ratios  are  not 
calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  other 
companies  and  consequently  the  figures  can  be  set 
aside  by  competitors  as  untrustworthy  and  therefore  of 
little  value.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  all-important 
matter  of  expenditure  the  Norwich  Union  has  a  large 
source  of  surplus,  and  the  excellence  of  its  bonus  results 
is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  economy  with  which  it  is 
managed.  Another  large  source  of  surplus  is  the  high 
rate  of  interest  which  it  earns  upon  its  funds.  It  holds 
reserves  upon  a  2\  per  cent,  basis,  and  earns  interest  at 
J~4  2s.  per  cent.,  leaving  the  exceptional  margin  of 
£1  12  s.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  surplus.  The  funds  now  exceed  five  and  a  half 
millions,  and  increased  last  year  to  the  extent  of 
^"416,000.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  single  feature  of  the 
report  that  does  not  indicate  solid  and  substantial  pro- 
gress. The  claims  by  death  during  the  year  fell  short 
of  the  amount  expected  and  provided  for  by  nearly 

60,000.  The  interest  upon  this  sum  and  the  receipt 
of  extra  premiums  through  the  long  duration  of  lives 
add  considerably  to  the  sum  available  for  bonuses. 
There  is  thus  every  indication  that  at  the  valuation 
which  will  be  made  a  year  hence  the  policy-holders  will 
fare  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  before. 

In  three  years'  time  the  Norwich  Union  will  be  cele- 
brating its  centenary,  but  although  a  century  of 
existence  is  of  very  real  value  to  a  Life  office  the  pro- 
minent position  of  the  Norwich  is  of  very  recent 
growth.  Ten  years  ago  its  funds  were  only  two 
millions  and  its  premium  income  ^230,000  ;  the 
volume  of  its  business  is  now  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  it  was  then,  and  this  expansion  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decreasing  rate  of  expenditure 
and  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  its  reserves. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  the  net  new  business 
we  should  like  to  see  another  modification  in  the 
accounts.  The  Society  is  supposed  to  issue  a  large 
amount  of  sinking  fund  policies,  the  premiums  upon 
which  are  included  in  the  Life  assurance  account  ;  this 
matter  has  recently  been  attracting  attention,  and  the 
practice  of  giving  the  receipts  from  this  source  as  a 
separate  fund  is  becoming  general  and  might  well  be 
insisted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


AN  ASTOUNDING  DISCLOSURE. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.    were  unavoidably  prevented 

from  having  the  honour  of  obeying  their  Majesty's  (sic) 
command  to  attend  the  garden  party  at  Windsor 
owing  to  their  absence  in  

IS  not  this  a  most  important  announcement  ?  Is  it 
not  extraordinarily  interesting  ?  One  cannot  imagine 
the  "  Times  "  printing  any  announcement  that  was  not 
both  important  and  interesting.  But  anything  so 
startling  and  so  significant  as  this  even  the  "Times" 
cannot  often  attain  to.  One  wonders  how  does 
the  great  paper  manage  to  obtain  such  accu- 
rate information  about  profoundly  secret  matters. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  "Times"  should  know  what 
goes  on  even  on  lesser  occasions,  such  as  Cabinet 
Councils  ;  but  to  discover  that  a  person  who  was  not 
present  at  a  Court  function  none  the  less  had  received 
a  command  to  attend  it  is  far  more  extraordinary. 
The  gratitude  of  the  public,  especially  its  intelligent 
portions,  is  due  to  the  "Times  "  for  giving  us  this 
information  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  even 
for  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  parties  to  obtain. 
We  have  sometimes  thought  it  remarkable  that  the 


newspapers  know  so  much  about  everyone  who  is  pre- 
sent at  these  functions,  and  about  his  or  rather  her 
dress,  especially  when  they  give  particulars  about 
persons  we  have  known  to  be  elsewhere  at  the  time. 
But  after  all  one  can  understand  that  an  intelligent 
reporter  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  a  person  he  has 
seen.  But  how  can  he  find  out  that  a  person  who  was 
not  there  and  whom  he  did  not  see,  nor  even  imagine 
he  saw,  none  the  less  did  get  an  invitation  ?  Is  not 
this  clairvoyance  in  excelsis?  For  consider  the  diffi- 
culties. An  invitation  card,  after  you  have  sent  a 
refusal,  or  in  due  form  begged  to  be  excused  from 
obedience  to  a  Royal  command,  is  obviously  the  most 
useless  thing  in  the  world  ;  it  goes  straight  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Rude  persons  like  Thackeray  have 
suggested  that  there  are  people  who  keep  refused  in- 
vitations to  good  houses  and  sometimes  leave  them 
about  so  that  others  may  have  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating them  as  well  as  they.  But  we  don't  do  that 
sort  of  thing  now  :  snobs  are  an  extinct  race.  Then 
where  is  the  evidence  to  be  found  on  which  the 
"Times"  bases  its  announcement?  Perhaps  it  isn't 
true  after  all  ;  perhaps  "  Mr.  and  Mrs."  never  did  have 
an  invitation.  No!  that  is  impossible:  the  "Times" 
never  says  what  is  not  true.  Besides  though  it  might 
make  a  shot  at  political  or  war  news,  it  would  never 
take  risks  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  as  this. 
Certainly  it  is  just  possible  that  a  servant  might  rescue 
the  card  from  the  waste  basket  and  try  to  make  his 
bargain  with  the  "  Times  ".  News  of  such  import  would 
necessarily  be  worth  a  great  sum.  But  that  would 
not  be  quite  a  nice  source  of  information  :  and 
the  "Times"  has  taken  so  much  interest  lately  (see 
the  Manager's  letter  to  householders)  in  the  careers  and 
characters  of  menservants  and  maid-servants  that  it  can- 
not be  conceived  it  would  encourage  servants  to  engage 
in  underhand  business  of  this  kind.  No  doubt  the 
servant  would  be  given  a  moral  lecture  instead  of 
money  and  dismissed,  the  card  being  burnt.  Then 
where  does  the  "  Times  "  get  the  news  from?  Friends 
of  the  parties  could  not  tell :  they  would  not  know. 
You  do  not  blaze  about  to  your  friends  that  you  have 
had  a  smart  invitation  which  you  will  be  prevented 
from  accepting.  A  friend  here  and  there  might  know, 
but  it  would  not  strike  him  to  tell  the  "  Times  "  ;  for  he 
would'say  it  was  no  one's  business  except  his  friend's 
whom  he  would  necessarily  annoy  exceedingly  if  he 
published  this  trifling  private  matter  in  the  papers.  And 
he  would  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  interest  the  public. 
That,  of  course,  is  just  where  a  plain  man,  a  gentleman 
but  not  a  genius,  would  go  wrong.  He  would  not 
have  the  perception  which  the  "  Times  "  editorial  staff 
has  to  see  the  vital  importance  of  the  announcement 
to  the  whole  country.  And  yet  another  hypothesis  must 
be  dismissed.  The  informer  is  not  the  person  who  sent 
the  card.  Hosts  and  hostesses  may  be  fond  of  giving 
the  papers  lists  of  distinguished  folk  who  honoured 
their  houses  with  their  presence,  but  they  don't  send 
lists  of  those  who  refused  them.  If  the  refuser  was 
an  ordinary  person,  he  would  not  be  considered  ;  if  an 
extraordinary,  host  and  hostess  would  rather  con- 
ceal his  refusal.  For  it  is  true  of  celebrities  as  of 
spirits,  anyone  can  call  them,  but  will  they  come  ? 

As  we  exhaust  the  possible  channels  of"  information, 
an  exceedingly  painful  thought  begins  to  obtrude  itself. 
Its  first  suggestion  we  repelled  as  impossible,  too 
hideous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Indeed  the 
very  starting-point  in  our  inquiry  was  the  assumption, 
the  certainty,  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs."  themselves  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  paragraph.  No  doubt  an 
altruistic  temper,  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  countrymen, 
might  cause  them  some  qualms  about  keeping  back 
from  the  public  the  fact  of  their  whereabouts  on  the 
day  of  the  Windsor  garden  party,  and  the  still 
greater  fact  that  they  were  commanded  to  attend. 
We  allowed  for  that,  but  on  the  whole  we  felt  sure 
that  delicate  sensitiveness,  an  intense  repugnance  to 
parade  what  after  all  was  their  own  business  would 
overcome  every  scruple.  They  might  justly  argue  that 
however  interesting  these  domestic  details  might  be  to 
their  countrymen,  it  was  impossible  to  show  there 
was  any  moral  obligation  on  them  to  publish  the  facts 
in  the  "  Times  ".  Any  lingering  misgiving  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  reflection  that  at  any  rate  the  King  was  in 
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possession  of  the  great  secret,  so  the  nation  could  not 
suffer.  The  conclusion  that  the  information  was  not 
obtained  from  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "  seemed  to  us  certain. 
But  now  we  have  tried  every  other  hypothesis  and  none 
will  stand  ;  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  got  over  that  the 
"Times"  did  get  the  information.  And  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs."  certainly  would  know 
the  facts;  and  the  "Times"  would  accept  their 
authority  ;  their  veracity  could  not  be  impugned. 
From  them  the  information  could  come  ;  and  we  do 
not  see  how  it  could  come  from  anyone  else.  It  must 
be  so  ;  they  must  have  sent  the  paragraph  to  the 
"  Times  "  themselves. 

It  is  very  sad  :  we  have  even  heard  that  sometimes 
people  pay  the  "  Times  "  to  put  in  these  announcements 
about  themselves.  And  we  thought  the  race  of  snobs 
was  extinct !  What  loftiness  of  soul  does  it  reveal, 
this  nervousness  lest  people  should  think  that  because 
you  were  not  seen  at  the  party  you  had  not  been  asked. 
It  is  a  great  advance  on  those  who  write  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  they  were  there,  though  their  names  were  not 
amongst  the  printed  list.  They  no  doubt  make  the 
correction  in  the  interest  of  truth  ;  though  we  do  not 
remember  seeing  many  letters  protesting  against  the 
inclusion  of  their  names  in  the  list  of  guests  present, 
when  in  fact  they  had  not  been  amongst  them.  If  one 
could  only  now  and  again  see  in  the  "  Times  "  a  notice 
from  some  other  "Mr.  and  Mrs."  (who  also  could  prove 
an  alibi  on  the  day  of  the  garden  party,  or  other  party), 
that  "their  absence  in  the  South  did  not  prevent  their 
being  present  at  the  party,  as  they  had  not  been  asked ; 
and  they  wished  to  forestall  any  possible  false  infer- 
ences ".  The  announcement  would  be  in  bad  taste,  we 
admit,  but  it  would  be  a  refreshing  variation  in  bad 
taste. 


MME.  LE  BARGY  ET  CIE. 

T  AST  week  I  wrote  about  "The  Man  of  the 
-I—*  Moment  ",  but  had  not  space  in  which  to  consider 
the  performance  of  it.  As  the  performance  had  really 
interested  me  more  than  the  play,  I  beg  leave  to  hark 
back  to-day  to  the  S.  James'. 

Accept  an  hypothesis.  Suppose  that  an  English 
actress,  by  no  means  in  the  front  rank,  and  having  had 
but  slight  experience  in  her  art,  but  happening  to  be  a 
fluent  speaker  of  the  French  language,  suddenly  found 
herself  in  Paris,  playing  the  principal  part  in  an  English 
comedy  which  had  been  translated  into  French,  and  in 
which  the  other  parts  were  being  played  by  a  first-rate 
company  of  Parisian  mimes.  How  would  that  lady 
fare  ?  Would  she  be  self-possessed  ?  Would  she  hold 
her  own  among  her  alien  colleagues  ?  Would  she 
perhaps  make  those  alien  colleagues  look  small  in  the 
eyes  of  their  compatriots  ?  Would  she  be  commended 
by  all  the  cognoscenti  in  Paris,  and  warmly  pressed  to 
the  great  heart  of  the  French  public?  Would  she 
.  .  .  Enough  !  These  questions  are  as  brutal  as 
they  are  foolish.  We  know  full  well  that  within 
two  days  that  lady  would  be  in  England,  nursing 
a  broken  heart,  while  the  manager  who  had  engaged 
her  would  be  doing  his  best  to  forget  her  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  to  which  his  friends  had  promptly  com- 
mitted him.  And  yet  the  hypothesis  that  I  offered  is 
but  the  ethnological  converse  of  what  has  happened 
at  the  S.  James'.  Mme.  Le  Bargyis  not  a  heaven-born 
genius.  Also,  she  has  acted  only  some  half  a  dozen 
parts  on  her  native  stage.  Also,  the  cast  of  "The 
Man  of  the  Moment "  is  as  good-all-round  a  cast  as 
could  be  found  in  London.  And,  despite  all  this, 
Mme.  Le  Bargy  is  still  in  our  midst,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
is  at  large— has,  indeed,  enhanced  his  reputation  for 
acumen.  Instead  of  being  played  off  the  stage  in  her 
attempt  to  vie  with  eminent  and  experienced  mimes  in 
their  own  language  and  on  their  own  ground,  Mme.  Le 
Bargy  is  the  very  hit  of  the  season.  Beside  her,  the 
majority  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  acting  with  her 
come  out  as  clumsy  fumblers — as  people  who  don't 
know  their  business,  and  couldn't  manage  it  if  they  did. 
The  contrast  is  chastening.  But  it  is  certainly  interest- 
ing. Everyone  has  always  admitted  that  French  acting 
is  superior  to  English  acting.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  samples  of  these  two  things  presented  simul- 
taneously, and  so  a  valuable  opportunity  for  verifying 


exactly  the  difference  between  them,  and  for  catching 
the  secret  of  the  one's  obvious  superiority  to  the  other. 

The  difference  between  naturalness  and  artificiality 
— that  is  the  main  difference  between  French  and 
English  acting  generally,  as  exemplified  particularly  in 
"The  Man  of  the  Moment".  Mme.  Le  Bargy  is, 
above  all  things,  natural.  We  should  not  especially 
notice  this  quality  if  she  were  acting  with  compatriots  ; 
but  here  it  forces  itself  on  us  as  a  stark  phenomenon. 
She  walks  as  any  real  woman  might  walk  across  a 
drawing-room.  She  talks  as  any  real  woman  might 
talk  in  a  drawing-room.  She  does  not  seem  to  realise 
that  the  stage  is  an  odd  thing  to  be  on,  and  that 
things  canonly  be  done  in  an  odd  way  there.  She  does 
not,  like  our  mimes,  grasp  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  stage  and  the  home.  Purblind  lady,  she 
is  at  home  on  the  stage.  When  happens  something  of 
a  nature  to  arouse  the  character  whom  she  imper- 
sonates— when  comes  a  crisis  that  in  real  life  would 
make  that  character  stare,  or  gasp,  or  scream,  or 
clench  her  hands — then  Mme.  Le  Bargy  is  duly 
aroused,  and  ebullient,  and  unusual.  But  when  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  talking  trifles,  Mme.  Le  Bargy  is 
a  trifler.  And  when  there  is  nothing  at  all  for  her  to 
do,  Mme.  Le  Bargy  sits  still  and  does  nothing. 
Not  so  her  coadjutors.  They  must  always  be 
doing  something,  and  doing  it  strongly,  doing  it 
significantly,  blackly  underlining  it  for  us.  If  they 
leave  a  room,  they  must  leave  it  as  though  they  were 
bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell.  If  they  remark  that 
the  day  is  fine,  they  must  imply  that  there  is  a 
deep  philosophic  meaning  buried  in  this  superficially 
trivial  pronouncement.  When  they  come  to  an  emo- 
tional crisis,  there  is  not  much  left  over  for  them 
to  do.  They  can  but  keep  well  up  to  the  level  of 
significance  which  they  have  already  set  for  themselves. 
The  result  is  apt  to  be  bathetic.  All  things  are  rela- 
tive ;  and  if  we  can  never  be,  like  Mme.  Le  Bargy, 
insignificant,  our  significance  will  seem  not  quite 
adequate  when  there  is  good  cause  for  it.  Of  the 
English  mimes  in  "  The  Man  of  the  Moment" — of  such 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  as  have  anything  important 
to  do — Mr.  Alexander  is  the  most  restrained,  the 
quietest  and  most  natural,  the  least  fussy.  But  how- 
much  of  unnecessary  significance  and  strenuousness 
even  he  purveys  !  You  remember  the  end  of  the  third 
act,  for  example  ?  Mme.  Darlay  has  confessed  her 
infidelity.  Her  husband  says  that  he  is  going  to  her 
lover.  She  implores  him  to  do  nothing  reckless — asks 
him  what  it  is  that  he  is  going  to  do.  "  I  am  going", 
replies  Darlay,  "  to  tell  him  that  he  had  better  not  stay 
to  dinner "  ;  and  the  curtain  falls.  Obviously,  that  is 
a  comedy  line— grim  comedy,  no  doubt,  but  comedy. 
There  is  in  the  play  another  man  whose  wife  had  de- 
ceived him,  and  who  had  promptly  shot  her  lover. 
The  words  have  an  implied  reference  to  this  crime  of 
passion.  They  mean  "  Don't  be  afraid.  There  will 
be  no  fuss.  I  live  in  a  civilised  community,  and  am 
going  to  behave  in  a  perfectly  civilised  manner.  I 
would  rather  seem  tame  to  myself,  and  to  you,  than 
be  marched  off  to  prison  for  being  a  hero  ".  Darlay's 
words  ought,  of  course,  to  be  spoken  in  a  calm,  deli- 
berate, slightly  bitter  tone.  Mr.  Alexander  thunders 
them  forth  into  the  auditorium.  The  contrast  between 
them  and  that  peal  of  thunder  provides  a  more  ex- 
quisite example  of  bathos  than  I  had  ever  dared  hope  to 
hear.  Of  course,  it  is  also  an  extreme  example  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  tendency  to  over-emphasis.  But  there  the 
tendency  is.  And,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Alexander  gives 
way  to  it  less  than  do  the  rest  of  his  compatriots  in  the 
play.  Most  of  them,  by  the  way,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  dramatic  crisis  in  the  play's  action  :  they  are 
important  only  as  figures  of  comedy.  But  they  do  not 
touch  the  vein  of  comedy  :  they  are  heavy  clowns. 
If  Mme.  Le  Bargy  were  not  in  the  cast,  we  should 
not  especially  notice  their  heavy  clowning — should 
take  it  as  we  take  the  air  that  we  breathe.  But, 
having  a  foil  in  her  light  and  airy  little  method, 
it  becomes  a  grim  obsession  to  us.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  pretend  that  there  are  no  light  comedians  in 
England,  no  heavy  clowns  in  France,  any  more 
than  I  pretend  that  there  are  no  seemingly  natural 
actors  in  England,  no  obviously  artificial  actors  in 
i  France.    Nevertheless,  lightness  and  naturalness  are 
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the  exceptions  on  our  stage,  and  the  rule  on  the  French 
stage  ;  and  this  general  difference  is  brought  sharply 
home  to  us  by  the  particular  object-lesson  at  the 
S.  James'.  The  lightness  of  the  average  French 
comedian,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  average  English 
comedian,  are  partly  explained  by  the  respective  paces 
at  which  they  speak.  Mme.  Le  Bargy  has  been  accused 
of  gabbling  her  part.  The  fault  is  really  the  fault  of 
her  interlocutors  on  the  stage.  Certainly,  she  talks 
there  rather  more  quickly  than  talks  the  average  Eng- 
lishwoman in  real  life.  But  does  ever  an  English 
person  of  either  sex  talk  with  half  the  deadly  delibera- 
tion that  is  used  by  the  mimes  at  the  S.  James'? 
One  and  all,  with  baleful  eyes  on  the  audience, 
they  seem  to  be  saying  "  Some  of  you — have — 
trains — to  catch — after — the  performance.  .  .  .  Others 
of  you — are  going — on — to  supper.  .  .  .  We — are — 
determined — that  those — suppers — shall  be — forgone — 
and — those  trains — missed."  Usually,  this  pace  in  elocu- 
tion does  not  madden  me.  But  with  Mme.  Le  Bargy 
let  loose  on  the  scene  as  pace-maker,  and  enabling 
me  to  gauge  how  few  in  proportion  to  the  time  occu- 
pied are  the  words  spoken  by  English  mimes,  I  am 
moved  to  cry  out  against  this  idiotic  tradition  of  snailish- 
ness.  English  people  in  real  life  do  not  talk  so  quickly 
as  French  people.  But  it  is  not  less  ridiculous  than  it 
is  tedious  that  they  should  be  represented  on  the  stage 
always  as  though  they  were  carefully  picking  their 
way  through  an  unknown  tongue,  or  dictating  their 
memoirs  under  the  shadow  of  death.  English  people 
are  heavy  in  the  hand,  no  doubt ;  but  not  so  heavy  as 
all  that.  Let  no  more  than  their  natural  weight  be 
imposed  on  our  creaking  boards. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


LONDON  CONCERTS. 

A  MERCIFUL  Provide  nee  so  kept  back  Whitsun- 
tide  this  year  that  it  fell  into  what  is  usually  the 
very  hottest  part  of  the  summer  musical  season,  thereby 
saving  the  pockets  of  innumerable  concert-givers, 
saving  the  patience  of  the  critics,  and  exciting  the 
wrath  of  the  money-grabbing  concert-agents.  I,  for 
one,  was  thankful.  The  older  I  grow  the  deeper 
becomes  my  wonder  to  find  dozens,  scores,  of  interpre- 
tative artists  trying  to  attract  paying  audiences  by 
everlastingly  playing  and  singing  the  same  pieces. 
We  know  Mark  Twain's  islanders  who  eked  out  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  taking  in  each  other's  washing  ; 
some  of  us  may  have  heard  of  racecourse  gangs  who 
eke  out  a  precarious  livelihood  by  taking  in  each  other. 
We  may  marvel  at  the  improvidence  and  want  of  enter- 
prise of  these  people,  but  what  on  earth  are  we  to 
think  about  pianists,  fiddlers  and  singers  who  go  on 
offering  the  public  things  heard  a  thousand  times 
before  and  expecting  the  public  to  come  and  enjoy  read- 
ings which  differ  from  other  readings  only  in  being 
a  little  more  strained  and  affected  or  a  great 
deal  uglier  ?  It  does  not  astonish  me  to  find 
that  the  public  generally  remains  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  this  sort  of  charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
astutely  ;  but  it  does  astonish  me  to  find  my  brethren 
of  the  critical  pen  patiently  plodding  through  barren 
acres  of  unprofitable  concerts.  There  are  often  seventy 
concerts  given  in  a  week  ;  of  these  seventy  a  good 
third  are  pianoforte  recitals  ;  and  the  programmes  of 
the  pianoforte  recitals  are  nearly  always  almost  the 
same.  Who  can  honestly  take  any  pleasure  in  hearing 
a  Chopin  study  or  a  Beethoven  sonata  played  twenty 
times  in  one  week — especially  when  one  has  heard  the 
same  thing  the  same  number  of  times  last  week  and 
when  one  knows  one  will  hear  the  same  thing  the  same 
number  of  times  next  week  ?  For  my  part  I  can  take 
no  pleasure  in  it.  Fair,  honest  readings  of  the  master- 
works  always  hold  my  attention  and  may  even  fill  me 
with  delight  ;  but  the  moment  I  feel  an  artist  searching 
after  novel  effects  I  want  to  get  up  and  go  away.  Save 
in  a  few  very  rare  cases  I  don't  want  the  interpreter  to 
come  between  the  composer  and  me,  in  his  stupid  vanity 
imagining  himself  a  personality  in  whom  any  sane 
being  can  take  the  slightest  interest.  It  is  the  com- 
poser I  want  ;  it  is  the  composer  everyone  ought  to 
want :  the  interpreter  is  only  an  unavoidable  evil.  But 


(  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on  the  interpreter  is 
ousting  the  composer  and  most  of  the  critics  are  help- 
ing him  in  his  disastrous  undertaking.  They  gravely 
discuss  a  rubato  introduced  by  Herr  Somebody  in  such 
and  such  a  movement  of  a  Beethoven  sonata,  when 
probably  the  rubato  should  not  be  there  at  all  and  is 
only  introduced  because  no  one  else  has  used  it  there  ; 
they  seriously  consider  whether  a  movement  marked 
allegro  gains  or  loses  by  being  played  presto.  Some 
day  someone  will  play  all  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
taking  the  slow  movements  quick  and  the  quick  ones 
slow,  playing  the  forte  passages  piano  and  the  piano 
ones  forte,  and  he  will  not  be  laughed  at  :  the  press 
will  instruct  us  that  those  who  do  not  like  this  sort  of 
thing  are  reactionaries. 

This  gentle  outburst  is  perhaps  only  the  result  of  a 
fit  of  indigestion  following  a  positive  orgy  of  concerts. 
Not  for  many  years  have  I  attended  so  many  concerts 
as  I  have  these  last  weeks  ;  not  for  many  years  shall  I 
do  it  again.  Of  all  the  people  I  have  heard  I  wish  to 
hear  only  three  again,  Kreisler,  Bauer  and  Marie  Hall. 
Nikisch  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  hear  again. 
Usually  an  artist  changes  in  ten  years,  or  at  any  rate 
one's  opinion  of  him  changes  ;  but  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  my  opinion  of  Nikisch  remains  precisely  what 
it  was  ten  or  more  years  ago  when  he  first  visited 
us.  I  then  instantly  felt  that  the  solid  musician  in 
him  was  entirely  controlled  and  swayed  by  a  being 
who  was  simply  a  bundle  of  affectations,  that  an 
uneasy  vanity  and  desire  to  display  his  own  poor 
individuality  prevented  him  from  playing  anything 
really  well.  He  managed  to  assassinate  so  straight- 
forward a  piece  of  music  as  the  "  Tannhauser"  over- 
ture by  accentuating  inner  parts  ;  and  when  he  played 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  the  other  day 
he  did  things  exactly  analogous.  It  is  all  pose,  pose 
and  rubbish.  If  Nikisch  could  drop  all  his  monkey- 
tricks  he  would  of  course  cease  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
lovers  of  the  outre  and  the  bizarre,  but  he  would  still 
be  a  fair  conductor.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  he  ever  will  drop  them— the  other  game  pays  too 
well  and  leads  to  honour  and  glory  and  profit ;  yet 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  if  he  does  not  drop  them  the 
next  generation  will  drop  him. 

This  fault  of  Nikisch's,  and  of  a  hundred  other  per- 
formers, is  quite  a  different  matter  from  exaggeration. 
Mottl,  for  instance,  often  exaggerates.  He  takes  a 
phrase  meant  by  the  composer  to  be  accented,  and  he 
sometimes  over-accents  it.  When  he  does  not  go  too 
far  he  gets  magnificent  effects,  as  in  the  funeral  march 
from  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  ;  when  he  goes  too  far, 
as  he  constantly  does  in  Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic 
symphony,  he  kills  the  music  altogether.  But  at  worst 
he  only  overdoes  what  the  composer  meant  to  be  done  : 
he  does  not,  as  Nikisch  does,  pick  out  from  the  score 
a  part  only  intended  to  fill  in  the  harmony  and  give  rich- 
ness and  make  his  men  blaze  away  at  that  until  the 
music  becomes  unrecognisable — or,  as  I  suppose  the 
admirers  of  Nikisch  would  say,  "  new  ".  Confound  the 
new  :  let  us  have  a  little  more  of  the  true.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  steady-going  mules  of  musical  criticism  who 
do  their  daily  round  of  concerts,  writing  about  one 
piece  while  listening  to  the  next,  but — for  a  critic — I 
am  a  fairly  patient  man,  and  I  could  listen  to  some 
Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Chopin  things  several  times 
a  week  if  only  they  were  honestly  played,  without  affec- 
tations. But  to  hear  them  played  with  all  manner  of 
irrelevant  and  impudent  misreadings  of  plain  and  simple 
things  overtaxes  me  and  I  fly.  Amongst  conductors 
Richter,  Mottl,  Wood,  Weingartner,  never  can  go  far 
wrong,  for  they  all  earnestly  try  to  realise  the  com- 
poser's idea.  But  such  a  conductor  as  Nikisch  delibe- 
rately hinders  himself  from  ever  going  right.  He  only 
goes  right  now  and  again  by  accident.:  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  is  sacrificing  the  composer  and  the  music  to 
the  desire  to  show  off  his  own  very  self-conscious 
eccentricities. 

Kreisler  needs  a  great  deal  more  space  than  I  can 
give  him  to-day,  and  indeed  I  must  hear  him  half  a 
dozen  times  again  before  devoting  an  entire  article  to 
him.  To  call  him  a  great  artist  to-day,  when  every 
whipper-snapper  is  hailed  as  a  great  artist,  is  perhaps 
no  compliment ;  but  Kreisler  is  not  only  a  very  splendid 
violinist  but  a  serious  and  sincere  artist.    The  same 
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must  be  said  of  Marie  Hall.  Of  course  I  was  present 
when  she  made  her  debut  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  I 
did  not  share  the  instantaneous  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  was  greeted.  That  kind  of  enthusiasm,  usually 
ingeniously  worked  up  by  the  astute  agent,  always 
makes  me  so  suspicious  that  I  scarcely  trust  my 
own  ears  until  after  several  hearings.  Apart  from 
such  suspicions,  how  is  one  to  make  up  one's 
mind  that  a  man  or  woman  is  really  a  fine 
artist  at  his  or  her  first  appearance?  Perhaps  the 
artist  happens  to  be  a  trifle  out  of  sorts  and  does  not 
show  at  his  best  ;  perhaps  he  happens  to  be  in  extra- 
ordinarily good  trim  and  plays  as  he  never  plays  again. 
This  sort  of  hair-trigger  enthusiasm  is  responsible  for 
the  large  numbers  of  bad  artists  and  inferior  composers 
who  are  unloaded  upon  us  every  season — it  has  recently 
brought  in  Richard  Strauss  and  Elgar  and  next  year  it 
will  bring  in  some  others.  It  brought  in  Dvorak  and 
left  him  to  be  forgotten.  However,  Miss  Marie  Hall 
is  in  no  need  of  that  kind  of  aid.  She  plays  more 
magnificently  every  time  and  will  be  before  long  the 
greatest  violinist  before  the  public. 

In  the  Correspondence  columns  will  be  found  two 
letters  on  Music  in  Scotland.  As  for  that  of  "  Nihil 
Obstat  ",  I  quite  agree  that  a  musical  paper  for  Scot- 
land might  be  a  good  thing  ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  large  enough  musical  public  to  make  it  self-support- 
ing. Subsidised  papers  in  this  country  rarely  or  never 
have  any  influence,  and  anyhow,  though  money  is  freely 
enough  given  for  pictures,  books,  sculpture  &c.  it  is 
hardly  ever  given  for  music.  On  the  contrary,  music 
is  constantly  robbed  for  the  sake  of  charities  and 
hospitals.  However,  if  "Nihil  Obstat"  can  induce  a 
few  millionaires  to  come  forward  and  found  a  paper  to 
advertise  the  interests  of  Scottish  composers  I  wish 
him  good  luck.  "Harmony"  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  It  is  true  that  Scotland  has  produced  no 
great  composer,  but  "  Harmony  "  forgets  that  great 
composers  are  only  produced  by  musical  peoples. 
A  fine  flower  grows  only  in  a  properly  prepared 
garden.  The  Scotch  will  never  be  a  musical  people  if 
they  persist  in  adoring  the  foreigner  and  doing  what 
they  can  to  prevent  their  own  musicians  getting  a 
hearing.  That  they  do  this  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion — 
it  is  a  question  of  facts.  In  my  articles  on  Music  in 
Scotland  I  have  cut  down  inference  and  comment  as 
much  as  possible  and  given  as  much  solid  fact  as 
possible.  My  object  in  going  into  the  affair  was  to 
discover  these  facts,  not  to  make  any  gratuitous  attack 
on  the  Scotch.  Those  who  disagree  with  me  need  not 
trouble  to  defend  the  Scotch  :  let  them  show  me  where 
my  facts  are  wrong.  There  will  be  another  oppor- 
tunity next  week,  when  I  shall  deal  with  musical 
education  in  Scotland.  John  F.  Runciman. 


JAN  TRESIZE'S  GEESE. 

THE  elderly  among  us  have  perhaps  laughed  over 
"Q.'s"  "Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town". 
I  say  "the  elderly"  since  my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  to  be  born  since  1880  incapacitates  for 
laughter.  Tell  a  young  man  or  maiden  that  such  and 
such  a  book  is  "amusing"  and  he  or  she  will  never 
read  it.  They  are  ashamed  of  laughter.  The  babies, 
liiank  God,  still  chuckle  and  crow,  though  even  over 
them  I  fancy  I  see  a  pale  cast  of  culture  stealing. 
But  the  young  of  to-day,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  babies  of  to-morrow,  are  the  very  reverse  of  the 
employers  of  Gilbert's  Jester.  Write  what  you  will, 
"  They  don't  blame  you,  as  long  as  you're  not  funny  ". 
The  elderly,  then,  will  remember  Caleb  Trotter,  that 
Sam  Weller  of  the  waterside,  his  apothegms  and  his 
yarns.  Among  the  latter  is  that  of  Commodore  Trounce, 
the  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who,  dying,  said 
to  his  faithful  servant  "  You  and  me,  Sam,  have  a-been 
like  Jan  Tresize's  geese,  never  happy  unless  they  be 
where  they  bain't ". 

Mr.  Quiller  Couch  has  observed  his  geese.  I  have 
under  my  eyes,  as  I  write,  a  proof  of  it.  Sitting  in 
the  old  farmhouse  garden  I  can  look  over  into  the 
stackyard,  and  see  the  geese  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
rick,  sweltering  like  me,  like  me  no  doubt  putting  up  a 
prayer  for  the  much-needed  rain.    Suddenly  arises  the 


gander,  stretches  his  elbows  above  his  head  as  one  who 
yawns,  and  steps  stately  as  Hardyknute  down  the 
meadow  to  the  pond.  Mutely  his  family  follow  :  grey 
mothers  and  green  goslings  after  him  in  single  file. 
And  just  when  I  am  envying  them  and  wondering 
whether  I  have  the  pluck  to  fetch  a  towel  from  the 
house,  and  follow  their  excellent  example  ;  just  when 
I  think  they  are  in  the  pond,  with  their  absurd  sterns 
affronting  high  heaven,  and  their  beaks  deep  down 
among  the  succulent  water-snails — back  they  come  at  a 
waddle  again.  Single  file. as  before,  only  this  time  the 
gander  brings  up  the  rear.  Back  they  come  up  the 
meadow,  into  the  yard,  and  down  they  lie  in  the  shade 
of  the  identical  rick  which  they  left  not  three  minutes 
ago.  Why  ?  who  can  say  ?  They  don't  go  to  eat,  that 
I  can  testify.  To  drink?  Perhaps  ;  though,  in  this 
weather,  if  they  once  began,  they  could  not  surely  leave 
off  so  soon.  Is  it  because  "  discipline  must  be  re- 
spected "  that  the  gander  marches  and  countermarches 
his  army  ?  Who  knows  ?  I  only  know  that  he  does 
it  two  or  three  times  every  afternoon,  and  I  attribute  it 
to  the  ineradicable  instinct  of  Jan  Tresize's  geese,  to 
his  never  being  happy  unless  he  be  where  he  bain't. 

And  men  ?  Well  !  if  the  gander  sat  by  some  of  our 
highroads  on  a  summer  afternoon,  would  not  he  per- 
haps wonder,  much  as  I  do  ?  He  would  see  bicycle, 
motor-cycle,  moto-car  fly  past  him,  as  from  some  City 
of  Destruction,  in  unending  procession  :  the  drivers 
bowed,  intent,  regardless  of  everything  except  the  road 
before  them,  bent  only  on  being  where  they  bain't. 
And  if  our  gander  didn't  mind  dust,  and  sat  patiently 
till  night,  back  they  would  come,  auto-car,  motor-bike, 
bicycle,  uglier  than  ever,  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  be 
back  again. 

I  would  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  to  sneer  at 
those  who  use  mechanical  means  to  get  quickly  to  a 
place  where  they  wish  to  be.  A  man  whose  work  lies 
in  a  city  is  to  be  praised,  not  blamed,  for  rushing  from 
the  desk's  dead  wood  to  the  shade  of  a  living  tree,  and 
the  quicker  he  can  reach  it  the  more  rest  he  will  have. 
I  would  rather  (it  may  be  prejudice)  that  he  used  the  old- 
fashioned  bicycle,  for  then  he  is  taking  exercise,  and  may 
aspire  to  the  honourable  name  of  pedestrian.  But  if  he 
cannot  do  so,  at  least  let  him  have  an  object  in  his 
journey,  other  than  covering  so  many  miles  in  so  few- 
hours,  and  successfully  bilking  the  police.  Can  it,  the 
gander  would  ask,  really  rest  a  man  to  rush  madly 
around  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  with  a  motor  bicycle 
borborysing  beneath  him  ?  Better,  thinks  the  gander,  the 
office  stool  than  such  a  perch  as  that.  But,  say  motor- 
ists, you  omit  the  delight  of  rushing  through  the  air 
at  lightning  pace.  No  doubt  I  do,  never  having 
been  able  to  understand  it.  What  is  pace  that  we 
should  so  desire  it  ?  The  planets  travel  through  space 
at  a  rate  of  many  miles  a  minute,  but  it  takes  them 
hours  to  cover  a  distance  equal  to  their  own  diameter. 
A  snail  goes  faster,  or  a  South-Eastern  railway  train. 
Sixty  miles  an  hour  is  fast  for  a  motor-car,  but  how 
about  a  rifle  bullet  ?  Pace  is  relative  to  size.  The 
smaller  you  are,  the  faster  you  can  travel.  Pace ! 
except  as  a  means  to  an  end,  I,  at  least,  will  have  none 
of  it. 

"And  the  dear  delightful  danger?"  say  the 
motorists.  Well  !  I  own  to  being  afraid  of  danger, 
and  do  not  court  it  unnecessarily.  One  must  be  very 
young  to  like  danger.  Emma's  little  nephews  were 
charmed  when  their  uncle  swung  them  up  to  the 
ceiling.  I  am,  I  hope,  more  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
age,  and  do  not  like  to  be  swung. 

It  is  an  old  complaint,  this  restlessness  of  man. 
Horace,  comfortable  little  plump  man  that  he  was,  was 
nevertheless  one  of  Jan  Tresize's  geese,  and  could 
never  be  happy  in  Rome  unless  he  was  at  Tibur.  Ages 
before  Horace  the  eastern  tribes  that  peopled  Europe, 
were,  I  suspect,  birds  of  the  feather.  They  came, 
you  say,  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  and  what  not. 
Would  they  have  started  had  they  been  happy  where 
they  were  ?  But  if  they  had  an  object,  they  may  be 
held  blameless.  The  Drakes  and  Raleighs  expected  to 
find  Eldorado.  What  golden  city  gleams  before  the 
goggles  of  the  modern  record-breaker  ? 

I  "know  of  only  one  way,  and  that  a  sadly  old- 
fashioned  one,  by  which  to  be  where  you  bain't.  Rest 
where  you  are,    beatus  nimium  if  it  be  where  you 
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always  have  been,  read,  dream,  cultivez  votre  jardin. 
Ariosto  found  it  out  four  hundred  years  ago.  "  I  have 
seen  Italy.  That  is  enough  for  me.  The  rest  of  the 
world  I  can  visit  at  leisure  with  Ptolemy  for  guide." 
"  What  a  day  "  said  Charles  Fox  "  to  lie  under  a  tree 
with  a  book"!  "Why  with  a  book?"  said  jesting- 
Sheridan.  But  the  answer  is  obvious.  Even  fox,  at 
his  beloved  S.  Ann's  Hill,  was  goose  enough  not  to  be 
happy  unless  he  was  where  he  wasn't,  and  wise  enough 
to  know  how  to  attain  his  desire.  "  Ohne  Hast,  ohne 
Rast  "  is  a  fine  motto,  but  all  haste  and  no  rest  is  worse 
than  all  play  and  no  work.  What,  I  ask,  is  the 
object  of  all  this  rushing?  I  suppose,  self-forgetful- 
ness.  All  the  poor  wretches  whom  our  gander  views 
from  the  hedgerow  are  flying  from  themselves.  But  the 
worst  way  I  can  think  of  to  be  rid  of  your  ego  is  to 
make  him  the  only  constant  factor  in  all  the  changing 
scenes  of  life.  The  country  whizzes  past,  unseen. 
But  you  sit  pent  in  your  motor,  your  only  hope  of 
release  to  puncture  a  tire,  or  alight  to  puddle  with 
petrol.  You  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  the  actor 
in  the  old  clays  when  the  stage  might  never  be  empty 
for  a  second.  Scenes  change  behind  you,  so  that  the 
speech  begun  in  the  market  place  has  to  be  finished 
in  the  ante-room  of  Charles  your  friend.  You,  through- 
out, are  the  same  old  hero  or  Scrub  the  valet. 

When  will  people  learn  that  not  by  bringing  new 
scenes  before  old  eyes,  but  by  bringing  a  new  eye  to  old 
scenes,  variety  is  to  be  attained  ? 

Not,  I  suppose,  till  we  have  grasped  the  summum 
bonum  of  Jan  Tresize's  geese  and  Be — where  we  Bain't. 

Cecil  S.  Kent. 


THE  NATURALIST  IN  LONDON. 

V\THEN  a  man  who  loves  nature,  curiously  investi- 
*  *  gating  her  secrets,  a  botanist,  say,  or  an  ento- 
mologist, not  only  lives  in  London,  but  by  the  exigency 
of  circumstances  is  kept  tied  in  London  the  whole  year 
through,  how  natural  for  him  to  grow  restive  and 
rebellious  !  At  this  season  of  the  year  especially  how 
he  beats  himself  against  his  bars  !  Let  us  suppose  an 
entomologist.  At  every  period  of  the  year  undoubtedly 
there  is  plenty  in  the  country  to  reward  his  assiduous 
labour,  if  only  he  has  the  physical  strength  and  patience 
of  character  to  labour  assiduously.  Speaking  of 
January,  February  and  March  dear  old  George 
Samouelle  remarked  in  his  famous  "  Useful  Com- 
pendium "  published  in  1819 :  "  It  is  not  every  ento- 
mologist that  will  collect  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year,  under  the  impression  that  but  few  insects  can  be 
obtained  :  this  is  true  in  some  measure  :  however,  I 
have  collected  throughout  the  year  and  in  all  seasons, 
for  many  years,  and  my  labours  have  been  repaid  with 
success  much  beyond  my  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
have  repaired  to  the  woods  when  in  some  parts  I  have 
been  up  to  my  knees  in  snow,  and,  strange  to  say,  have 
taken  insects  from  under  the  bark  of  trees,  moss,  &c, 
in  great  numbers,  and  of  species  which  have  been  con- 
sidered scarce  even  in  the  summer  months." 

But  it  is  in  the  summer  months,  in  June,  July,  and 
August  especially,  that  the  town-tied  naturalist  feels  his 
captivity  sorest,  and  dreams  of  what  he  might  be  doing 
were  only  he  free  for  a  month  on  end  amid  the  wood- 
lands, or  on  the  South  downs,  or  in  the  Fens.  And  alas  ! 
free  he  is  not.  At  the  most  he  snatches  now  and 
again  a  week-end,  or  a  late  afternoon  train  to  some 
easily  accessible  spot  from  the  metropolis,  whither  he 
must  return  again  to  sleep  at  night — Epping  Forest, 
for  example,  or  West  Wickham,  or  Putney  Heath. 
We  are  far  from  being  unsympathetic  with  our  poor 
friend,  or  contemptuous  of  him.  We  have  ourselves 
felt  his  trials  and  temptations  as  keenly  as  they  can  be 
felt,  we  honestly  believe.  But  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
article  is  not  to  mock  at  his  woes,  or  to  upbraid  his 
natural  recalcitrancy,  but  rather  to  try  to  bring  him 
some  little  practical  consolation,  to  show  him,  if  may 
be,  that  his  enforced  imprisonment  through  most  days 
of  these  precious  months  may  have  its  compensation, 
if  only,  as  opportunity  occurs,  he  will  wisely  bestir 
himself,  and  not  petulantly  despise  "the  day  of  small 
things  ". 

We  write  not,  of  course,  for  the  experienced,  scien- 


tific naturalist,  who  needs  no  advice  or  encouragement 
of  ours,  who  finds  always  in  the  most  restricted,  un- 
promising environment  more  than  enough  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  and  time.  But  to  the  beginner,  to  the 
youth  or  man,  who  by  some  felicitous  fate  has  had  his 
eyes  opened  on  the  inexhaustible  mysteries  and  beauties 
of  nature,  who  is  intoxicated,  as  one  may  well  say, 
with  the  delight  these  promise  him,  and  is  excited  by 
the  charm  their  pursuit  already  affords  him — to  such  a 
one  a  word  in  season  may  be  salutary. 

And  here  let  us  confine  our  remarks  to  the  study  of 
insects,  to  entomology,  though  we  may  flatter  our- 
selves they  are  in  principle  sound  enough  to  be  applied 
to  any  branch  of  natural  history  a  man's  predilections 
settle  him  on.  Let  us  say  first  of  all,  then,  that  in  this 
study,  as  in  all  human  interests,  the  great  thing  is  not 
to  run  about  in  hurry  and  excitement,  not  to  race  after 
every  suggestion  that  occurs  or  is  made  to  us  of  desirable 
localities,  but  to  be  self-contained,  quietly  observant, 
patiently  laborious  over  such  opportunities  as  come  in 
our  way.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  first  little  piece  of 
practical  wisdom  in  which  we  must  school  ourselves  ; 
and  for  most  of  us  it  does  take  some  schooling. 

Obviously  we  should  stultify  ourselves  if  we  were  to 
maintain  that  localities  did  not  matter.  Many  insects 
are  incredibly  local,  and  not  to  be  found  out  of  their 
amazingly  restricted  habitats.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  be  familiar  with  two  English  butterflies,  the  Marbled 
White  and  the  Greasy  Fritillary.  In  a  famous  nook  of 
Sussex,  the  Holm-Bush,  near  Hurst,  we  have  seen  the 
former  of  these  in  profusion  in  a  wood-clearing  some 
eighty  yards  square,  the  latter  in  equal  profusion  in  a 
single  field.  Outside  of  the  clearing  and  the  field  not 
one  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  neighbourhood  for  miles 
and  miles,  though  to  human  intelligence  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  this  clearing  and  this  field  from 
a  hundred  others.  Again,  some  localities  are  much 
richer  in  varied  insect-life  than  are  others.  A  chalk 
soil  is  of  all  soils  the  most  prolific  :  hence  Kent  and 
Sussex  are  perhaps  of  all  our  English  counties  the 
richest  on  the  whole  for  an  entomologist,  the  greatest 
number  of  different  species  are  there  to  be  found  by 
him  :  and  for  other  reasons  than  the  soil  the  South- 
East  district  of  England  is  fuller  for  him  than  the  West, 
or  the  Midlands,  or  the  North.    This  is  incontestable. 

But  though  districts  vary  in  fruitfulness,  our  settled 
conviction  and  experience  are  that  there  is  no  district 
which  is  not  prolific,  if  seeing  eyes  are  at  work  on  it 
and  patient  labour.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
ever  yet  exhausted  a  neighbourhood,  it  is  only 
impatience  or  laziness  that  ever  fancied  they  had 
exhausted  one.  And  then  think  where  London  is 
situated  !  Within  an  hour  or  so's  reach  of  it  are  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Essex,  Hertfordshire.  You  have  half 
a  day  or  an  evening  to  spare,  and  you  can  get  into  any 
one  of  them  for  a  few  pence.  Think  of  the  variety  of 
ground  that  lies  at  your  choice,  the  variety  of  ground 
and  consequently  of  insect-life  !  At  any  rate  from  this 
one  point  of  view  of  variety,  would  you  be  half  so  fortu- 
nate if  you  were  settled  down  in  some  remote  corner  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Essex,  or  Hertfordshire,  whence 
you  could  only  shift  to  a  wholly  different  locality  with 
expense  and  pains? 

It  is  with  the  study  of  nature  as  with  the  study  of 
art ;  given  the  eye  and  the  intelligence,  and  there  is  no 
spot  where  there  is  not  a  world  at  your  command.  We 
have  known  artists  come  back  from  a  country-side  com- 
plaining there  was  nothing  there  to  paint.  But  such 
a  spot  does  not  lie  on  the  earth.  We  have  been  often 
surprised  when  some  of  our  naturalist  friends  have 
returned  to  us  from  their  hunting  at  the  poverty  of  the 
spoils  they  have  to  show.  They  have  toiled  all  the 
day,  it  seems,  and  taken  nothing.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  fault  has  lain  in  the  method  of  their  toil,  if 
toil  it  may  be  called.  They  may  have  gone  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  and  perhaps  gone  over  it 
strenuously  :  but  it  is  hard  to  make  us  believe  it  was 
such  barren  ground.  We  have  known  on  the  other 
hand  a  man  who  never  strayed  out  from  his  door, 
one  may  almost  say,  without  bringing  home  something 
of  interest.  What  is  called  "pottering"  may  be  a 
bad  habit  in  some  interests  of  life,  but  with  the 
entomologist  out  in  the  country  it  is  the  first  of  virtues. 
He  will  spend  a  whole  afternoon  along  a  marshy  dyke 
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or  the  side  of  a  wood  not  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
there  he  may  remain  on  till  "  shut  of  eve".  He  knows 
that  not  only  each  yard  of  ground  must  be  pressed  to 
reveal  its  secrets,  but  that  each  hour  must  be  watched 
as  it  brings  forth  its  fresh  relays  of  life  visible  only  for 
a  little  while  at  their  particular  moments,  and  then 
hidden  away  completely,  search  one  never  so.  It  is 
in  this  untiring,  austerely  limited  method  of  research 
that  half  the  secret  of  success  lies.  Apply  it,  and  there 
will  be  few  spots  so  barren  or  churlish  as  to  yield  you 
nothing.  But  be  impatient,  scamper  about,  lose  your 
head  with  excitement,  hurry  from  one  likely  looking 
spot  to  another  your  wandering  eye  catches  at  a 
distance,  and  your  reward  will  mostly  be  meagre — nay, 
always  meagre  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  be. 
Nature  responds  not  to  the  frivolous  and  flighty  :  if  we 
are  to  wrest  her  secrets  from  her  we  must  be  keen — yes 
— but  keen  and  leisurely. 

The  naturalist  located  and  even  much  tied  down  in 
London  is  not  really,  then,  in  so  lamentable  a  plight  as 
sometimes  he  fancies  himself,  or  we  fancy  him.  Hard 
indeed  is  his  case  if  he  cannot  manage  a  few  hours  now 
and  again  wherein  to  run  down  into  the  varied  and 
rich  country,  that  on  all  sides  surrounds  us.  Once  there 
let  him  exert  but  restrain  himself,  and  he  will  bring 
home  more  than  enough  to  occupy  his  studious  atten- 
tion till  next  he  is  able  to  be  off  a-hunting.  The  making 
of  a  vast  collection  may  not  be  within  his  power  :  but, 
what  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance,  the  making 
of  a  collection  invaluable  to  himself,  and  valuable  to 
others,  is — if  he  observe  and  record  and  arrange  and 
ponder,  as  a  reasonable  student  ought.  For  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  engaged  is  not  only  unexhausted, 
but  inexhaustible  :  and  though  others  may  have  greater 
opportunities  than  he,  even  his  opportunities  are  greater 
than  he  is  likely,  however  industrious,  to  make  an  end 
of.  In  1803  Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  in  1828  James 
Francis  Stephens,  two  of  the  most  classical  names  in 
the  annals  of  British  entomology,  took  as  the  motto  for 
their  great  works  the  same  quotation  from  Pliny.  It 
is  a  motto  that  every  student  following  in  their  steps 
might  write  up  over  his  desk,  and  perpetually  recall  to 
mind  for  his  healthy  humiliation  and  encouragement. 
"  In  his  tarn  parvis,  tamque  fere  nullis,  quae  ratio, 
quanta  vis,  quam  inextricabilis  perfectio." 


MOTORING. 

THE  speed  limit  is  generally  regarded  as  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  Motor  Car  Act  of  1903.  One  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  brought  before  the  Automobile  Club 
the  other  day,  where  a  driver,  in  attempting  to  pass 
another  car  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  ran  into  a  cart  and 
killed  the  horse.  As  soon  as  he  was  extricated  from 
the  debris  his  first  remark  was  that  he  was  only 
driving  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  fully  expected  to  be  exonerated  from  blame  solely 
on  this  account.  Quite  nine-tenths  of  the  professional 
drivers,  if  asked  what  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
would  immediately  say  "Well,  I  may  drive  twenty 
miles  an  hour".  The  imposition  of  this  speed  limit 
has  largely  militated  against  the  usefulness  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  which  deals  with  driving  to  the  common 
danger.  Then  again  motorists  are  repeatedly  stopped 
by  the  police  and  charged  with  exceeding  the  twenty- 
mile  limit.  For  this  alleged  offence  which  is  usually 
committed  on  an  open  and  deserted  road  the  motorist 
is  heavily  fined  by  the  local  bench,  the  police  evidence 
usually  being  palpably  of  an  untrustworthy  character. 
An  enormous  amount  of  bad  feeling  is  thus  created 
between  automobilists  and  the  police.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  the  speed  limit  were  entirely  abolished  the 
whole  Act  would  be  strengthened  thereby  as  the 
majority  of  motorists  would  be  quite  willing  to  see  the 
penalties  for  really  reckless  driving  increased,  provided 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  serious  penalty  such  as  imprison- 
ment being  imposed,  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  a 
judge. 

The  question  of  liability  in  respect  of  accidents  is  a 
very  important  one.  It  is  frequently  stated  with  con- 
fidence that  the  pedestrian  has  the  primary  right  to  the 
roadway.  This  is  not  so.  The  roadway  belongs  to  all 
alike,  whether  they  be  drivers  of  vehicles,  horsemen,  or 


I  foot-passengers.  The  Courts,  however,  have  always 
shown  a  tendency  to  protect  the  foot-passenger  by 
allotting  to  the  drivers  of  vehicles  a  greater  obligation 

!  to  use  care.  Whilst  admitting  the  equal  rights  of  all, 
they  bear  in  mind  the  more  formidable  character  of  the 
vehicle.  Unfortunately  the  impression  the  Courts 
seem  to  have  regarding  the  destructive  potentiality  of 
the  automobile  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  one.  The 
stopping  power  alone*  of  the  modern  motor-car  is 
enormously  superior  to  that  of  any  horse-drawn  vehicle 
and  this  fact  was  well  demonstrated  by  a  series  of 
experiments  recently  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  A  15  horse-power  De  Dion  in 
competition  with  a  hansom  cab  at  87  miles  per  hour 
stopped  in  1  foot  6  inches  after  the  signal  was  given  ; 
while  the  latter  vehicle  traversed  a  distance  of  24  feet 
6  inches  before  coming  to  rest.  At  11*2  miles  per 
hour  the  automobile  pulled  up  in  7  feet  9  inches  and  the 
cab  in  33  feet  6  inches. 

Mr.  Edge  remarked  that  as  a  result  of  these  tests  in 
districts  where  it  was  considered  necessary  to  restrict 
the  speed  of  motor-cars  to  ten  miles  an  hour  the 
authorities,  if  they  were  to  act  consistently,  would  have 
to  limit  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  those  areas  to  2\  miles 
an  hour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  motorist  at 
the  present  time  is  a  somewhat  unenviable  one.  The 
pedestrian  is  accustomed  to  vehicles  which  travel  at: 
a  comparatively  slow  rate  of  speed  and  quite  fails  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  roadway  is  now  put  to  a 
much  more  strenuous  use.  This  is  a  condition  of  things- 
inseparable  from  any  progress  in  methods  of  locomotion. 
Dating  from  the  inauguration  of  our  railway  system 
the  British  public  have  always  displayed  a  strong 
antipathy  to  speed  per  se,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  regard  any  proposed 
increase  of  the  speed  limit  as  an  infraction  of  pedestrian 
rights. 

In  course  of  time,  when  the  public  have  become  as 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  automobiles  as  they  now 
are  to  horse-drawn  vehicles,  the  Courts  will,  perhaps, 
require  pedestrians  to  assume  a  greater  degree  of 
responsibility. 

If  a  pedestrian  deliberately  leaves  the  footpath  with- 
out reason  and  is  thereby  the  cause  of  an  accident,  he 
should  certainly  be  made  responsible. 

A  case  of  great  interest  to  motorists  was  recently 
heard  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Marsham,  the  Metropolitan  police  magistrate.  The 
appellant  had  been  fined  for  exceeding  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  in  the  Green  Park.  The  case  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works  ta 
make  specific  regulations  as  to  the  speed  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  Royal  parks.  The  appellant  contended 
that  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Works  were  ultra  vires,  as  the  particular  rules  made 
under  the  general  regulations  which  had  been  published 
in  the  "  Gazette  "  and  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  not  themselves  been  so  published  and 
sanctioned.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  gave 
judgment  affirming  the  conviction. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  LEAD — THE  ELEVEN  RULE. 

WHAT  bridge  player  is  there  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Eleven  Rule,  and  how  few  thoroughly 
understand  it  !  The  Eleven  Rule  is  one  of  the  few 
valuable  legacies  bequeathed  by  scientific  whist  to 
skilful  bridge.  Note  the  distinction  between  the  two 
adjectives.  Whereas  whist  was  a  game  of  elaborated 
science  and  combination,  bridge  is  a  game  of  indi- 
vidual skill,  common  sense,  and  observation.  In  the 
early  days  of  whist  the  original  lead  was  always  the 
lowest  card  of  the  leader's  longest  suit,  irrespective 
of  numbers,  then  came  the  lead  of  the  penultimate  to 
show  five,  then  Cavendish  introduced  the  ante-pen- 
ultimate lead  to  show  six,  and  from  that,  some  ingenious 
mortal,  whose  name  is  not  given  to  posterity,  evolved 
the  idea  of  the  fourth-best  lead  and  the  "  Eleven 
Rule  ". 

The  Eleven  Rule  is  that,  when  a  player  leads  his 
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fourth-best  card  of  a  suit,  if  the  value  of  the  card  led  is 
deducted  from  eleven,  the  remainder  gives  the  number 
of  cards,  higher  than  the  one  led,  which  are  not  in  the 
leader's  hand.  At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  figure  should  be  eleven,  but  the  explanation  is  quite 
simple.  The  ace  being  the  highest  card  instead  of  the 
lowest,  the  value  of  the  cards  in  each  suit  does  not 
run  from  one  to  thirteen,  but  from  two,  the  lowest  card, 
to  fourteen,  that  being  the  real  value  given  to  the  ace  by 
placing  it  higher  than  the  king,  counting  the  knave  as 
eleven,  the  queen  as  twelve,  and  the  king  as  thirteen. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  cards  in 
the  suit,  higher  than  the  one  led,  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  that  card  and  fourteen.  Three 
of  these  high  cards  being  known  to  be  in  the  leader's 
hand,  the  number  that  is  against  him  is  at  once  re- 
duced to  eleven — hence  the  Eleven  Rule.  Useful  as 
the  Eleven  Rule  was  at  whist,  it  is  far  more  useful 
at  bridge,  because  the  third  player  has  the  extra  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  dummy's  cards  in  addition  to 
his  own. 

Suppose  that  a  7  is  led,  the  third  hand  holds  queen, 
8,  4,  and  the  dummy  puts  down  knave,  6,  5.  By  an 
easy  application  of  the  Eleven  Rule,  the  third  hand  can 
see  at  once  that  the  dealer  has  one  card,  and  one  only, 
of  that  suit  higher  than  the  7,  and,  if  the  dealer  has 
made  the  declaration  of  No  Trumps,  there  is  a  strong 
supposition  that  his  one  high  card  is  either  the  ace  or 
king,  therefore  the  third  hand  should  pass  the  7  led, 
and  if  his  supposition  is  correct,  the  suit  is  established. 
This  is  where  the  great  advantage  of  the  fourth-best 
lead  and  the  Eleven  Rule  comes  in.  Many  and  many 
a  game  is  saved  by  it  which  could  never  have  been 
saved  without  it.  Take  the  case  quoted  above.  If  the 
third  player  did  not  understand  the  Eleven  Rule,  he 
would  naturally  play  his  highest,  the  queen,  third 
hand,  the  dealer  would  win  it  with  his  ace  or  king, 
and  would  be  free  to  go  on  with  his  own  game,  leaving 
the  knave  guarded  in  dummy  to  stop  his  opponent's 
suit  on  the  third  round. 

One  drawback  to  the  Eleven  Rule  is  that  it  can  be 
applied  equally  well  by  the  dealer.  Not  long  ago,  the 
present  writer  was  looking  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
is  a  very  fine  natural  card  player,  but  who  disdains, 
and  expresses  the  greatest  contempt  for,  the  conventions 
of  bridge.  The  player  in  question  dealt  and  declared  No 
Trumps  on  a  good  all-round  hand,  the  8  of  hearts  was 
led,  his  dummy  put  down  the  king,  10,  3,  and  he  held  the 
ace  and  5  only.  To  any  disciple  of  the  Eleven  Rule  it 
was  obvious  that  dummy's  10  was  good  enough  to  win 
the  first  trick,  but  our  friend  played  the  3  and  it  took 
the  ace  to  beat  the  6.  The  game  proceeded  and  he 
won  two  by  cards,  and  then  turned  round  and  said  "  It 
could  never  have  been  won  ".  The  answer  was  "  It 
could  have  been  won  if  you  had  put  on  the  10  of 
hearts  second  in  hand  ".  To  which  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  very  likely,  but  I  could  not  possibly  tell, 
and  I  hoped  that  the  third  hand  would  play  either 
queen  or  knave  and  leave  me  with  the  10,  ace 
in  dummy  ".  It  is  only  waste  of  breath  to  try 
to  explain  things  to  people  who  refuse  to  under- 
stand, so  the  only  answer  he  got  was  "  Of  course  you 
could  not  tell",  and  everybody  was  satisfied,  but  no 
Eleven  Rule  player  could  have  failed  to  win  three  by 
cards  and  the  game.  Any  amount  of  instances  of  the 
value  of  the  Eleven  Rule  could  be  adduced,  they  are 
always  occurring,  but  the  two  instances  given  above 
will  illustrate  the  point  sufficiently  for  present  purposes. 
The  Eleven  Rule  is  rarely  of  any  use  when  the  card  led 
is  below  a  5,  but  anything  above  that  is  extremely 
valuable.  Even  the  lead  of  a  3  or  a  2  has  a  negative 
value.  The  lead  of  a  2,  or  a  3  if  the  2  can  be  accounted 
for,  tells  the  leader's  partner  that  the  suit  is  one  of 
four  cards  exactly,  and  this  information  is  occasionally 
very  useful  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  placing 
the  last  three  or  four  cards  correctly  in  order  to  save 
the  game. 

Some  players  adopt  the  fourth-best  lead  also  when 
playing  against  a  suit  declaration,  but  this  can  be 
of  no  use,  and  may  do  considerable  harm.  When  the 
strength  in  trumps  is  declared  against  the  leader,  as 
it  clearly  is  by  an  original  declaration  of  hearts  or 
diamonds,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  leader's  side 
bringing  in  a  long  suit,  and  therefore  it  is  no  use 


to  adopt  a  number  showing  lead.  The  leader's  business  in 
this  case  is  to  make  what  tricks  he  can,  as  quickly  as  he 
can,  and  not  to  attempt  the  impossible.  The  lead  of  the 
fourth-best  is  invaluable  at  No  Trumps,  but  it  is  wrong 
when  there  is  a  suit  declaration.  It  is  so  very  apt  to 
be  mistaken  by  the  leader's  partner  for  the  highest  of  a 
weak  suit,  and  for  this  reason  the  eldest  hand  should 
lead  the  lowest  of  his  long  suit,  if  he  elects  to  lead  from 
that  suit,  quite  regardless  of  how  many  he  holds. 
When  he  plays  to  the  second  round  a  higher  card  than 
the  one  led,  his  partner  will  be  in  no  doubt,  but  will 
know  that  he  has  led  the  lowest  of  a  suit  of  four  or 
more,  the  exact  number  being  practically  immaterial. 


CHESS. 

Problem  24.  Specially  contributed  by  A.  W.  Daniel. 


Black  3  pieces. 


White  10  pieces. 


White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  25.  Specially  contributed  by  A.  W.  Daniel.— White 
(9):  K-KRi,  Q-Q7,  B-QKt7,  Pawns-Q2,  Q3,  KB3,  KR5,, 
KKt6,  QIO4.  Black  (7)  :  K-K4,  B-QR2,  R-QR4,  Pawns— 
QKt3,  QR4,  Q3,  Q5-    White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  23  :  1.  K  —  K13. 


Great  chess  players  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
faddists  and  opportunists.  In  a  game  where  the  object 
is  to  win  or  to  avoid  losing  the  opportunist  will  sink  all 
his  individuality  if  attainment  of  a  certain  end  is  more 
likely  to  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  faddist 
is  naturally  elated  with  success,  failure  convinces  him 
more  than  ever  of  his  infallible  judgment.  When  these 
two  temperaments  meet  interesting  games  often  follow. 
No  game  offers  the  same  prospect  of  penetrating  into 
the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it  as  does  a  game  of 
chess,  and  to  understand  the  motives  actuating  the 
players  provides  a  source  of  interest  quite  independent 
of  its  analytical  properties. 

The  following  game,  played  in  the  International 
Tournament  at  Ostend,  illustrates  why  Blackburne,  one 
of  the  greatest  tacticians  identified  with  chess  tourna- 
ments, adopts  strategy  which  is  not  usual  with  him. 

French  Defence. 

White  Black  White  Black 

Tchigorin       Blackburne  Tchigorin  Blackburne 

1.  P-K4        P-K3  2.  Q-K2        .  .  . 

Black's  first  move  is  in  anticipation  of  white's  pre- 
dilection for  the  second.  For  many  years  Tchigorin 
has  made  this  hybrid  reply  to  the  French  defence  in 
spite  of  general  condemnation  and  disastrous  results. 
Blackburne  plays  on  this  little  weakness  of  the  Russian 
master,  and  for  a  long  time  his  strategy  seems  to  be 
successful. 

2.  .  .  .  P-QKt3  5-  P-Q3  P-Q4 

3.  P-KB4      B - Kt2  6.  Kt - B3 

4.  Kt  — KB3    Kt  — K2 

White  cannot  very  well  play  P  X  P  because  the  king's 
bishop's  pawn  would  hinder  the  development  of  the 
queen's  bishop.    So  long  as  the  pawn   remains  on 
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king's  4th  there  is  the  prospect  of  P— B5  causing  a 
flutter  in  black's  camp. 


7-  Kt-Qi 

8.  Kt-B2 

9.  B-Q2 
10.  P-KR4 


P-QS 
P-Kt3 
P>  — Kt2 
Kt  -  R3 
P-R4 


11.  P-KKt4  Q-Q2 

12.  B-R3  Q - Kt4 

13.  Castles  QR  Kt-QB4 

14.  QR-Kti  .  .  . 


This  move  looks  so  natural  and  obvious  that  we 
wonder  Blackburne  did  not  see  its  possibilities.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  have  wasted  time  with  his  next  two 
moves  and  lost  the  game  in  consequence. 

14-  •  •  .  Kt  — R5  15.  K1-Q1       .  .  . 

To  be  able  to  play  this  if  necessary  was  the  object  of 
white's  last  move.  If  instead  of  14.  Kt — R5  black 
would  have  proceeded  at  once  with  P  — R4  it  is  doubtful 
if  white  could  have  resisted  successfully  the  ensuing 
attack.  As  it  is,  although  black  loses  such  valuable 
time  it  is  a  near  thing. 


15.  .  .  . 

16.  R-R2 

17.  PxP 

18.  R-Kts 


Kt  -  QB4 
P-R4 
RxP 
RxR 


19.  Kt  x  R 

20.  P-R5 

21.  B  x  Kt 


Kt  —  B3 
Kt-Kt; 


Altogether  unconcerned  at  the  coming  onslaught, 
Tchigorin,  as  is  his  wont,  goes  for  the  lot.  He  neither 
tortures  nor  will  be  tortured. 


22.  PxP 

23.  PxP  ch 

24.  KtxP 

25.  K-Q2 

26.  Q-Kt4 

27.  QxB 


PxB 
RxP 
K-Q2 
R-R8  ch 
Kt  x  Kt 
P-Kt6 
Q-R4  ch 


28. 
29. 
30. 
3i- 
32. 
33- 
34- 


K-K2 
K-B2 
Q-B6 
Q  x  Kt  ch 
Q-B4  ch 
P-Kt4  ch 
QxP  ch 


Q-R4  ch 

K-B3 

PxP 

K-Kt4 

K-R4 

K-R5 

Resigns 


It  is  doubtful  whether  Tchigorin  has  any  superior  in 
a  direct  attack  on  the  king.  The  knowledge  that 
tactics  entailing  laborious  execution  are  unsuitable  to 
his  impetuous  disposition  accounts  for  the  number  of 
close  defences  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club,  128  Piccadilly,  W. 
20  June,  1905. 

Sir, — I  should  very  much  like  with  your  courtesy  to 
add  a  few  words  to  the  very  appropriate  letter  on 
Russia  and  England  in  your  issue  of  the  17th.  Miss 
Meakin  mentions  a  private  Anglo-Russian  Literary 
Society.  May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out,  that  what- 
ever this  society  may  allege — for  reasons  of  its  own — 
to  be  in  practice,  in  theory  its  claims  and  ambitions  are 
certainly  not  of  a  private  nature.  For  the  time  being,  it 
is  under  the  direct  patronage  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Tsar,  and  its  professed  aims  according  to  its  pub- 
lished announcement  are  as  follows  : — 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  To  promote  the  study  of  the  Russian  language 
and  literature. 

2.  To  form  a  library  of  Russian  books  and  other 
works,  especially  interesting  from  an  Anglo-Russian 
point  of  view. 

3.  To  take  in  Russian  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

4.  To  hold  monthly  meetings,  periodically,  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  suitable  papers,  writing  and 
speaking  in  English  or  Russian  being  alike  admissible. 

5.  To  promote  friendly  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia. 

In  all  these  laudable  undertakings  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Literary  Society  has,  from  all  accounts, 
altogether  failed.  That  some  organisation  is  urgently 
needed  which  would  really  promote  a  better  feeling 
between  England  and  Russia  is  sufficiently  evident  to 
all  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  our  daily  press  on 
international  affairs.  The  founders  of  any  such  society 
might  well  take  their  cue  from  the  excellent  articles  on 
Russia  and  her  people  which  for  the  last  year  or  so 
have  been  appearing  in  your  columns  ;    and  which 


certainly  should  tend  "to  promote  friendly  relations 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  ". 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Keeton. 


A  STENDHAL  MONUMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
1  Talbot  Mansions,  Museum  Street,  W.C. 

London,  19  June,  1905. 
Sir, — There  is  a  general  desire  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal)  in  France,  and  a  committee 
has  been  forme'd  in  Paris  for  that  object.  The  com- 
mittee, thinking  that  there  are  probably  some  admirers 
of  the  great  novelist  and  philosopher  in  England,  has 
requested  me  to  receive  any  subscriptions,  or  they  can 
be  sent  direct  to  the  secretary,  M.  A.  Paupe,  50  Rue 
des  Abbesses,  Paris  i8e. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Oscar  Levy,  M.D. 


MUSIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  June,  1905. 

Sir, — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Runciman  for  the  notice 
he  has  taken  of  my  former  letter. 

I  still  hope  for  the  advent  of  an  authoritative  Scotch 
musical  paper  in  which  primary  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  efforts  of  Scotch  musicians.  If  this  were  so, 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Cowen  to  introduce  more  Scotch 
compositions  would  be  furthered  and  MacCunn,  Drys- 
dale,  Macpherson  and  others  would  certainly  gain  by 
unbiassed  criticism  of  their  works.  It  says  something 
for  the  success  of  this  project  when  there  are  men 
capable  of  carrying  through  such  an  inspired  under- 
taking as  the  Aberdeen  Gallery  of  Sculpture.  I  am 
unwilling  to  leave  to  the  next  generation  the  initiation 
of  a  task  which  claims  recognition  in  the  present. 

Yours,  &c. 

Nihil  Obstat. 


MUSIC    IN  SCOTLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  19  June,  1905. 

Sir, — The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Scotland 
has  never  yet  given  to  the  world  a  creative  musician  of 
the  first  rank,  though  I  dare  say  she  will  claim  that 
MacDowell  and  Grieg  owe  something  to  her,  and  Scots- 
men will  not,  as  a  nation,  wax  enthusiastic  over  some- 
body simply  because  he  is  one  of  themselves.  If 
Scotland  produced  a  really  great  composer  to-morrow 
no  people  under  the  sun  would  give  him  more  support 
than  Scotsmen,  for  they  are  proud  of  their  great  men. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  Sullivan  and  Elgar,  both 
Englishmen,  are  greater  musicians  than  any  Scotland 
can  yet  claim  :  and  it  is  rather  to  the  credit  of  the  Scots 
people  that  they  are  so  ready  to  see  all  that  is  best  in 
the  composers  of  other  nations,  and  that  they  do  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  others  have  produced 
what  they  themselves  never  have,  a  course  which  they 
certainly  would  follow  were  they  the  narrow-minded 
race  Mr.  Runciman  paints  them.  Scotsmen  are  pro- 
foreign  simply  because  foreigners  have  been  the  greatest 
musicians  :  then  they  are  pro-English,  because  the  best 
English  composers,  such  as  Sullivan  and  Elgar,  are 
greater  than  any  of  their  own.  Let  me  add,  also,  that 
if  Scotland  hears  "a  large  percentage  of  humbugs", 
nowhere  is  this  more  the  case  than  in  London. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  extremely 
conscious  of  the  debt  the  public  owe  to  Mr.  Runciman  for 
his  vigorous  criticisms,  but  I  feel  that  they  would  be 
even  more  powerful  than  they  are  did  he  write  in  more 
moderate  terms.  I  must  also  say  that  the  remark  that 
a  Scot  "  won't  hear  of  a  countryman  touching  any  other 
instrument "  than  the  pipes  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
somewhat  inaccurate  !  Yours,  &c. 

Harmony. 
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THE  MODERN  GIRL  AS  A  HOOK-LOVER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

S.  Kitts,  28  May,  1905. 

Sir, — This  correspondence  is  interesting  to  genuine 
lovers  of  literature.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  acknow- 
ledge appreciation  of  the  views  expressed  by  F.  J. 
Crowest  on  the  subject.  Why  do  not  "the  girls" 
speak  for  themselves  ?  If  they  did,  honestly,  would  it 
not  be  to  avow  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world  they 
care  about  is  literature— and  to  spend  cash  to  procure 
it  would  be  the  one  objectionable  expenditure  in  the 
quarter's  account  of  "pin  money".  In  spite  of  Lady 
Londonderry's  suggested  scheme  for  the  mental  welfare 
of  modern  girls  their  chief  zest  will  still  rest  in  the 
"wardrobe"  not  the  "library".  The  list  of  works 
suggested  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  as 
suitable  for  the  "  daily  hour  of  improving  reading" 
would — taken  on  the  whole — scare  the  modern  girls  as 
the  "red  rag"  affronts  the  bull  !  The  literature  they 
select  is  what  some  one  aptly  terms  "  game  literature  " 
— articles  in  newspapers  on  their  favourite  pursuits, 
cricket,  golf,  hockey,  bridge  ;  and  here  and  there 
a  few  shivery  novels  let  in,  the  kind  of  volumes 
which  Hannah  More  designated  as  "  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  of  the  printing  press ".  This  seems  severe. 
But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  the  truth,  as  F.  J. 
Crowest  realises.  The  Editor  of  the  Walter  Scott 
Publishing  Company  says  "blame  the  girls".  Some 
teachers  of  youth  are  rather  inclined  to  take  the  blame 
in  accounting  for  the  intellectual  failure  of  the  higher 
education  of  girls.  For,  do  schoolmasters  or  school- 
mistresses regard  literature  with  enthusiasm  ? 

The  stereotyped  form  of  modern  education  is  calcu- 
lated to  contract  a  hatred  of  literature.  That  literature 
is  studied  in  modern  schools  as  a  compulsory  subject 
with  the  force  that  kills  all  joy  in  it  has  been  fully  com- 
mented on  by  educational  idealists  of  our  century.  It  is 
related  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  that  at  a  certain  period 
of  his  life  he  hated  books  and  gave  as  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  "  he  had  been  to  Eton  ".  An  old  story, 
but  an  apposite  pendant  to  the  subject  of  the  indif- 
ference— sometimes  the  contemptuous  indifference — of 
modern  girls  to  the  great  world  of  literature. 

It  was  Edward  Thring  who  wrote  "  reading  that 
means  reading  aloud  in  schools  grows  to  be  hateful  ". 
Children  in  schools  never  get  a  notion  of  what  reading 
really  is.  "  In  schools  the  habit  of  perusing  books  for 
the  pleasure  of  knowledge  and  mental  improvement  is 
rarely  cultivated".  How  different  from  what  literature 
really  means  in  families  of  literary  tastes  and  habits, 
where  boys  and  girls  "learn  to  read"  as  they  "learn 
to  talk  "  ;  where  following  Bridget  Elia's  example  they 
"  tumble  into  rooms  of  good  old  English  literature  "  and 
learn  to  browse  at  will  upon  fair  pasturage. 

A.  L.  G. 


"THE  KEY  TO  'JANE  EYRE.'" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scarr  Hill,  Eccleshill,  near  Bradford, 
19  June,  1905. 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  were  interested  in 
my  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  "The  Key  to 
•  Jane  Eyre  '  "  wherein  I  dealt  with  the  literary  genesis  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  most  popular  work,  may  have  in- 
creased interest  in  that  I  have  made  a  further  Bronte 
discovery  hitherto  unknown  to  any  book  or  paper  on 
the  Brontes.  To  point  out  its  importance  I  may  say 
that  in  the 'fifties  "when  Mrs.  Gaskell  published  her 
'  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  '  the  world  was  waiting  for  a 
revelation  which  would  explain  the  mystery  of  'Jane 
Eyre'":  "Did  Miss  Bronte  write  from  memory — or 
was  she  taught  by  the  inspiration  of  a  creative  mind  ?  " 
asked  a  Saturday  Review  writer,  and  his  answer  was 
"  that  so  far  as  was  known  to  her  biographer  Miss 
Bronte  had  never  seen  or  known  personally  what  she 
had  described " — a  sentence  which  succinctly  placed 
before  the  public  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  given 
virtually  no  information  on  the  subject  obviously  re- 
sponsible for  the  world's  interest  in  the  personality  of 
the  governess — daughter  of  Haworth's  Irish  clergyman. 


The  apparent  absence  of  external  evidence  in  the 
regard  hinted  at  doubtless  may  have  licensed  in  irre- 
sponsible quarters  the  imposition  on  the  reading  public 
of  illogical  conclusions  which  ignore  internal  literary 
evidences. 

This  further  discovery  concerning  which  I  here  w  rite 
satisfies  at  last  however  the  inquiry  the  internal  evidences 
of  Miss  Bronte's  work  have  ever  brought  to  the  lips  of 
the  discerning  reader,  showing  that  she  wrote  from 
memory  in  the  sense  inferred  above,  and  affording  us 
the  criteria  we  would  have  expected  from  the  Bronte- 
H^ger  letters  had  they  not  been  destroyed. 

It  is  because  of  its  relation  to  "The  Key  to  'Jane 
Eyre  '  "  and  the  revelations  opened  out  by  Montagu's 
work  that  I  now  pen  these  lines  on  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  who  was  familiar  indeed  with  the  very  intimate 
circumstances  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  Brussels  expe- 
riences. Together  this  testimony  and  Frederic  Mon- 
tagu's "Gleanings  in  Craven"  provide  all  it  were 
reasonable  to  desire  to  know  respecting  the  life-story  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  the  origin  of  the  Bronte  works. 

J.  Malham-Dembleby. 


CONVENTIONS  IN  BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

220  Herbert  Road,  Woolwich., 
17  June,  1905. 

Sir, — The  question  whether  a  double  should  be 
allowed  with  ace,  king,  knave,  and  4  hardly  affects 
the  main  object  of  my  letter,  which  was  to  compare  the 
short  suit  and  hearts  conventions,  as  it  applies  equally 
to  both.  The  leader  would  lose  one  certain  support  in 
his  choice  of  suits  though  he  would  still  avoid  a  queen 
suit,  other  things  being  equal. 

A  suit  of  ace,  king,  knave,  and  four  others  would  be 
blocked  by  an  adversary  (either  dummy  with  queen 
and  at  least  3,  or  dealer  with  queen  and  at  least  2) 
once  in  five  times.  Whether  this  rule  is  adopted  or 
not,  it  should  never  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  like  all 
other  rules  in  bridge  must  depend  on  the  score. 

If  in  the  example  given  by  Mr.  de  Mattos  the  score 
had  been  reversed,  i.e.  adversaries' game  and  28  against 
6,  a  double  would  be  perfectly  justified  even  without  a 
knave  or  10.    The  doubler  would  trust  to 

1st.  His  partner  not  having  the  queen. 

2nd.  His  partner  having  an  ace  as  scout. 

3rd.  His  partner  must  know  that  he  would  not  be 
bound  by  any  artificial  rules  with  the  score  as 
it  was. 

There  is  about  an  even  chance  that  a  suit  of  ace, 
king,  and  five  small  ones  will  be  blocked  by  an  adver- 
sary, and  the  risk  may  often  be  worth  running.  I 
should  like  to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  object  of  my 
letter  was  not  to  lay  down  rules,  but  rather  in  discuss- 
ing them  to  compare  their  value  and  say  therefore  te 
what  extent  they  should  be  adhered  to. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.   H.  CUNNINGTON. 


DEFERRED  BONUSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
16,  17,  and  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
2i  June,  1905. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst.  in  the  course  of 
an  appreciative  criticism  of  the  report  of  this  company 
you  express  your  dislike  of  our  policies  on  the  ground 
that  we  adopt  the  deferred  bonus  system,  and  that  this 
method  is  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  insurance. 
I  seldom  comment  upon  articles  in  the  public  press,  but 
the  fairness  of  your  remarks  and  the  influence  of  the 
Saturday  Review  are  abundant  justification  for  an 
exception  to  a  general  rule,  provided  you  will  give 
me  the  hospitality  of  your  columns. 

I  can  appreciate  that  general  principles  may  suggest 
that  in  a  mutual  Life  office  every  policy-holder  is  entitled 
to  share  in  the  profits  whether  his  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  a  long  or  short  time,  but  there  is  another  very 
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practical  point  in  connexion  with  this  question.  The 
great  majority  of  policy-holders  desire  to  provide,  for  a 
certain  amount  of  premium,  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
surance for  family  provision  from  the  outset  ;  but  they 
also  desire  to  have  the  option  of  taking-  as  large  a  cash 
payment  as  possible  in  later  years.  In  proof  of  this 
latter  feature  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
while  whole  Life  insurances  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  increased  16  per  cent,  in  seventeen 
years,  Endowment  insurances  have  increased  653  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period.  How  are  these  two  con- 
flicting requirements  to  be  reconciled  ?  Whole  Life 
insurance  is  relatively  cheap  !  Endowment  insurance  is 
relatively  expensive  ;  but  by  means  of  the  deferred 
bonus  system,  accompanied  by  liberal  guarantees  as  to 
surrender  values,  the  double  requirements  can  be 
effectively  met.  In  other  words  we  simply  give  the 
policv-holder  the  option  of  taking  his  profits  at  short 
intervals  and  thus  making  his  policy  a  death  contract 
only,  or  allow  the  profits  to  accumulate  for  a  given 
period,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  thus  convert 
his  policy,  which  has  hitherto  protected  his  family,  into 
a  provision  for  him  in  his  old  age. 

The  following  comparison  of  a  settlement  under  a 
Limited  Payment  Life  Policy  (issued  fifteen  years  ago 
from  the  London  office)  with  a  15-Year  Endowment 
Policy  will  make  quite  clear  the  points  above  men- 
tioned : 

Whole  Life,  15  Payments,  15-YEAR  Distribution. 
Policy  No.  388,717. 
Age  at  issue,  39.      Annual  premium,  ^45  55.  \od. 

Amount,  ;£  1,000. 
Cash  bonus,  ^200  45. 

Reversionary  bonus,  ^347  13s.  ^d.=£2  6s.  ^d.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Cash  surrender  value,  ^714  10^  =  105.17  per  cent, 
of  premiums  paid. 

Compare  this  result  with  the  return  which  the  insured 
would  have  received  for  practically  the  same  premium 
under  a  Non-Profit  15-Year  Endowment  Policy: 

15-YEAR  Non- Profit  Endowment. 

Age  at  issue,  39.  Amount,  ^730. 

Annual  premium,  based  on  the  average  rate  of  British 
Life  offices,  ^45  \os.  3d. 

Amount  payable  at  end  of  15  years,  ^730. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Limited  Payment  Life 
Policy,  the  insured,  for  a  lower  premium,  had  cover  on 
his  life,  during  the  fifteen  years,  for  ,£1,000,  as  against 
-£730  offered  under  the  non-profit  endowment,  while  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  holder  of  the  policy 
No.  388,717  had  the  option  of  taking — 

(1)  A  Cash  Bonus  of  £200  4s.,  and,  in  addition,  a 

paid-up  policy  (payable  at  death)  for  ^1,000  ;  or 

(2)  A  reversionary  addition  to  his  policy  of  ^347 

135.  4^.,  being  equal  to  £2  6s.  ^d.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  making  the  amount  payable  at 
death  (no  further  premiums)  ^1,347  13s.  ^d. 
{3)  A  cash  surrender  value  of  ^£714  10s. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  labour  the  point,  or  waste  your 
valuable  space  in  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  which 
is  the  more  advantageous  contract  to  the  insured. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  C.  Haldeman, 

General  Manager. 

[We  fully  appreciate  the  advantage  of  the  limited 
payment  life  policy  which  insures  ,£1,000  at  death 
within  fifteen  years  and  ^714  at  the  end  of  that  time  as 
compared  with  endowment  assurance  for  ^730  through- 
out for  the  same  premium  ;  but  if  our  correspondent 
means  that  this  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  deferred 
bonus  system  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  caused 
by  large  bonuses  and  exceptionally  liberal  surrender 
values.  Annual  bonuses  during  the  fifteen  years  would 
make  very  little  difference  to  the  final  result.  Mr. 
Haldeman  does  not  touch  the  question  of  deferred 
versus  annual  bonuses.— Ed.  S.  R.J. 


THE  BUILDERS. 

A  LONDON  VISION. 

CTAGGERING  slowly,  and  swaying 

Heavily  at  each  slow  foot's  lift  and  drag, 
With  tense  eyes  careless  of  the  roar  and  throng 
That  under  jut  and  jag 

Of  half-built  wall  and  scaffold  streams  along, 
Six  bowed  men  straining  strong 
Bear,  hardly  lifted,  a  huge  lintel  stone. 
This  ignorant,  thing  and  prone, 
Mere  dumbness,  blindly  weighing, 
A  brute  piece  of  blank  death,  a  bone 
Of  the  stark  mountain,  helpless  and  inert, 
Yet  draws  each  sinew  till  the  hot  veins  swell 
And  sweat-drops  upon  hand  and  forehead  start, 
Till  with  short  pants  the  suffering  heart 
Throbs  to  the  throat,  where  fiercely  hurt 
Crushed  shoulders  cannot  heave;  till  thought  and 
sense 

Are  nerved  and  narrowed  to  one  aim  intense, 
One  effort  scarce  to  be  supported  longer ! 
What  tyrant  will  in  man  or  God  were  stronger 
To  summon,  thrall  and  seize 
The  exaction  of  life's  uttermost  resource 
That  from  the  down-weighed  breast  and  aching 
knees 

To  arms  lifted  in  pain 
And  hands  that  grapple  and  strain 
Upsurges,  thrusting  desperate  to  repel 
The  pressure  and  the  force 

Of  this,  which  neither  feels,  nor  hears,  nor  sees  ? 

Laurence  Binyon. 


REVIEWS. 

SCHILLER. 

"Schiller  after  a  Century."    By  John  G.  Robertson. 
London :  Blackwood.    1905.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A CYNIC  may  well  be  excused  for  smiling  at  the  vast 
divergencies  between  the  sentiments  uttered  on 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
death  of  even  the  greatest  writer  or  artist.  As  a  rule, 
if  the  hero  has  lived  the  allotted  span  of  years  and  is 
considered  worthy  of  a  Commemoration  at  all  a 
hundred  years  after  his  birthday^  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  its  promoters,  almost  his  contemporaries, 
is  entirely  favourable,  often  fulsome  in  its  terms.  But 
in  the  century  that  follows  his  death  our  estimate  tends 
to  grow  saner.  A  higher  standard  is  applied  ;  we  judge 
from  a  wider  point  of  view  ;  and  the  giant  assumes  less 
superhuman  proportions,  even  if  he  does  not  come  to 
look  very  much  of  our  own  height. 

Schiller's  first  Centenary  fluttered  the  German  dove- 
cotes in  1859,  and  was  celebrated  with  whole-hearted 
and  indiscriminate  enthusiasm.  Already  in  this  present 
year  (he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six)  we 
have  commemorated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  death,  but  in  soberer,  juster  mood.  Charac- 
teristic of  this  change  from  the  unreasoned  hero- 
worship  that  degrades  both  idol  and  idolater,  to  the 
judicial  yet  sympathetic  estimate  of  the  great  German 
dramatist,  is  Professor  Robertson's  little  volume,  re^ 
cently  published  as  an  English  contribution  towards 
the  Schiller-Fest  of  last  May.  The  work  is  from  its 
nature  too  brief  to  enable  the  author  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  the  Suabian  master  as  poet,  philosopher 
and  historian.  Of  Schiller  as  a  man,  as  the  jealous 
rival  and  finally  the  close  friend  of  Goethe,  as  the 
devoted  husband  of  Charlotte,  as  the  sanguine,  opti- 
mistic correspondent  of  Wieland  and  Komer,  he  says 
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little.  And  indeed  it  is  not  in  these  relations  that 
the  cruel  kindness  of  his  admirers'  unstinted  adulation 
so  much  needs  undoing.  It  is  on  the  literary  rather 
than  on  the  political  and  social  sides  of  his  career  that 
reconsideration  is  needed.  Schiller  found  fame  too 
soon.  The  appearance  of  "  Die  Rauber  "  in  1781  was 
made  the  occasion  for  hailing  him  the  German  Shake- 
speare. And  yet  for  all  its  vitality  and  vigour  modern 
criticism  would  scarcely  place  this  youthful  tour  de 
force  in  the  front  rank  of  his  dramatic  works.  Even 
responsible  .German  writers  have  seen  in  him  the  great 
national  poet  of  Germany,  others  the  poet  of  freedom, 
others  again,  save  the  mark,  the  apostle  of  German 
Romanticism.  What  wonder  that  there  has  sprung  up 
a  school  of  Schiller-haters,  not  only  in  Germany 
but  throughout  Europe,  culminating  in  Nietzsche  with 
his  brilliant,  if  bitter,  sneer  at  the  "  moral  Trumpeter 
of  Sackingen  ".  The  pendulum  has  swung  a  long  way 
back  since  1859  and  the  one  view  is  as  unfair  to  the 
master  as  the  other. 

As  a  poet  it  is  rather  by  his  dramas  that  Schiller  is 
appraised  to-day.  The  ballads,  though  to  them  perhaps 
most  of  his  popularity  is  due,  judged  at  this  distance 
of  time  do  not  impress  us  as  works  of  great  genius. 
As  a  writer  of  lyrics  he  unfortunately  but  inevitably 
challenges  comparison  with  Heine.  And  even  in  his 
great  series  of  dramas  there  is  much  that  rightly  fails 
to  appeal  to  modern  taste  and  therefore  falls  short  of 
winning  even  that  comparative  immortality  to  which  he 
unaffectedly  aspired.  "  Fiesco  ",  "  Kabale  und  Liebe  " 
of  the  early  period,  "Don  Carlos",  that  curious  pro- 
duct of  the  poet's  sudden  breaking  away  from  what 
almost  bordered  on  originality,  and  then  "  Wallen- 
stein",  "  Maria  Stuart  ",  u  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  " 
(according  to  Goethe  the  finest  of  his  works),  fol- 
lowed by  "  Die  Braut  von  Messina  "  and  "  Wilhelm 
Tell  ",  all  these  show  us  Schiller  striving  with 
indomitable  courage  and  nobility  of  purpose  to 
evolve  a  great  German  drama  for  all  time  and  yet 
producing  one  whose  real  influence  was  doomed 
to  exhaust  itself  almost  in  its  own  century.  That 
he  deliberately  distorted  the  historical  facts  on 
which  he  based  his  plays  matters  little  ;  greater 
dramatists  than  he  have  shown  no  less  license.  His 
limitations  as  a  writer  of  tragedy  were  largely  those  of 
his  own  making.  Professor  Robertson  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  was  un-German,  even  cosmopolitan, 
and  though  the  mere  suggestion  savours  of  lese-majeste 
towards  "  Unser  Schiller"  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  principles  at  all  events  of  his  dramatic  art  were 
those  of  "Aristotle  and  his  Philosophie ".  Whatever 
the  effect  he  achieved  he  certainly  set  out  to  treat  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  themes  he  chose  in  the  spirit  of 
Sophocles  and  the  great  classical  French  tragedians 
Corneille  and  Racine.  He  followed  in  the  spirit  of 
Lessing  rather  than  of  Shakespeare.  And  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  these  views  he  had  as  support 
and  companion  Goethe  himself.  The  friendship  be- 
tween them  that  at  last  took  firm  root  was  largely 
based  on  their  free  exchange  of  views,  dating  from  1795 
onwards,  concerning  questions  of  literary  or  aesthetic 
criticism.  Indeed  it  is  curious  to  note  that  like  Goethe 
Schiller  came  rather  late  to  the  appreciation  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  It  was  long  before  he  could  get  over 
the  shock  of  the  clown  being  allowed  to  break  in  upon 
the  most  moving  scenes  in  "Hamlet".  "  I  was  not 
yet  ",  he  confessed,  "  capable  of  understanding  Nature 
at  first-hand.  I  could  only  endure  the  picture  of  it  as 
reflected  through  the  understanding,  and  to  that  end 
the  French  sentimental  poets  and  the  Germans  from 
1750  to  1780  were  the  right  people  for  me." 

As  an  historian  Schiller  was  never  really  eminent.  His 
two  serious  contributions  to  historical  study,  "  The 
History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands "  and  the 
"  Thirty  Years  War  ",  for  all  their  picturesque  passages 
and  cadenced  phrases  were  the  result  of  no  independent 
research  and  were  often  lacking  in  breadth  of  view  and 
political  impartiality.  His  style  too  seems  at  times 
redundant;  as  in  some  of  his  plays,  notably  "Maria 
Stuart",  he  is  only  grandiose  when  he  would  be  grand, 
prolix  rather  than  impressive.  But  the  great  age  of 
German  historians  had  not  yet  dawned.  The  ideal  of 
historical  writing  in  Schiller's  day  was  a  sober  present- 
ment of  generally  accepted  facts,  with  some  semi- 


philosophical  commentary  by  way  of  raising  a  mere 
story  to  the  dignity  of  history.  Schiller  was  vivid  and 
even  brilliant.  It  was  therefore  in  the  spirit  of 
Macaulay  and  Fronde  rather  than  of  Ranke  or 
Mommsen  that  he  set  himself  to  unravel  the  plots 
and  counterplots  of  the  great  religious  war.  And  as 
German  history  went  in  the  eighteenth  century,  his 
volumes  were  unique  in  that  they  were  not  dull. 

As  a  philosopher  and  in  particular  as  a  keen  inquirer 
into  questions  of  ^Esthetics  Schiller's  influence  has  been 
undoubted  and  even  to-day  in  this  field  his  name  stands 
deservedly  high.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly original  but  that  in  a  highly  abstruse  subject 
his  undoubted  gifts  of  expression  and  clearness  of 
thinking  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  that  he  brought 
the  rather  shadowy  principles  of  Esthetics  into  closer, 
directer  relations  with  the  world  of  art.  "  It  is  Schiller  ", 
so  wrote  Hegel  himself,  "  to  whom  we  must  give  credit 
for  the  great  service  of  having  broken  through  the 
Kantian  subjectivity  and  abstraction  of  thought  and 
having  ventured  upon  going  quite  beyond  it  ".  Origi- 
nally accepting  the  Kantian  system  he  set  himself  to 
study  various  problems  of  which  Kant  had  either 
found  no  solution  or  according  to  Schiller  an  erro- 
neous one.  He  definitely  claimed  to  have  proved 
the  existence  of  an  objective  quality  in  beauty, 
something  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  beautiful,  as 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  subjectivity 
of  beauty.  In  what  then  does  this  quality  manifest 
itself?  Schiller's  answer  is  twofold,  in  the  idea  of 
aesthetic  semblance  (asthetischer  Schein)  and  in  the 
Play-impulse  or  Spieltrieb.  These  ideas  and  especially 
the  latter  he  worked  out  with  great  brilliance  and 
clearness  and  though  "  the  play  theory  "  of  the  beauti- 
ful has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  divide  life  as  it  were 
into  water-tight  compartments  for  work  and  play 
(Ernst  ist  das  Leben,  heiter  ist  die  Kunst)  it  became 
half  a  century  later  the  foundation  of  many  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  most  ingenious  arguments. 

What  else  he  would  have  achieved  in  poetry,  history 
or  art,  had  he  lived  to  old  age,  is  of  little  moment. 
His  personality,  his  attitude  towards  life  with  its  invin- 
cible optimism,  was  that  which  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  his  contemporaries  and  on  German 
thought.  He  has  been  called  a  preacher,  but  it  is  a 
half-truth  only.  Germany,  in  Schiller's  time  needed 
courage  more  than  literary  genius,  hopefulness  in  the 
future,  which  must  have  seemed  gloomy  enough,  and 
Schiller's  fame  will  rest  and  rest  worthily  on  these 
same  qualities,  when  even  his  own  people  no  longer 
see  in  him  the  German  Shakespeare  in  excelsis. 


EMILIA  DILKE. 

"The  Book  of  the  Spiritual  Life."  By  the  late  Lady 
Dilke.  With  a  Memoir.  London :  Murray.  1905. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  memoir  of  Lady  Dilke  written  by  her  second 
husband  is  considerably  more  than  half  of  this 
book,  but  it  might  have  been  expanded  into  the  regula- 
tion Life  and  yet  not  tell  the  public  more  than  it  wished 
to  know  about  an  unusually  gifted  woman  whose  inti- 
macies and  reputation  were  by  no  means  insular.  Lady 
Dilke's  career  was  at  once  brilliant,  piquant,  and 
many-sided.  If  she  had  her  severe  critics,  and  had  at 
least  once  to  face  a  public  but  not  pharisaic  disappro- 
bation, yet  it  could  be  written  of  her  by  the  Marquise 
de  Sassenay — "  Jamais  personne  ne  dira  assez  ce 
qu'elle  6tait :  elle  avait  tout — beaute,  bonte  de  cceur, 
haute  intelligence,  simplicite.  Comment  ne  pas  cherir 
cette  femme  d 'elite  si  absolument  complete  et  unique." 

Emilia  Francis  Strong  was  of  American  loyalist  ex- 
traction and  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  High 
Church  principles.  Of  the  former  she  was  proud  to  the 
last.  Of  her  early  Puseyism,  strengthened  in  her,  the 
memoir  says,  by  a  strictly  logical  process,  by  calm 
thought  and  historical  study,  she  retained  the  mystical 
standpoint,  the  doctrine  of  renunciation,  detachment 
and  self-discipline,  and  the  fragrance  of  such  devo- 
tional literature  as  the  "Imitatio",  the  "Confessions" 
and  the  "Holy  Living"  and  "Holy  Dying".  From 
Jeremy  Taylor,    in  fact,  her  prose    learned  some- 
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thing  of  the  delicate  cadence  which  sometimes  errs 
on  the  side  of  preciosity,  and  is  always  in  danger 
of  seeming  a  trick  ;  it  is  well  exemplified  in  a 
passage  like  this: — "The  lamp  of  life  lights  our  way 
to  death.  The  more  keenly  we  pursue  our  aims,  the 
more  swiftly  we  exhaust  the  little  measure  of  oil  that 
feeds  the  flame  shining  in  our  darkness.  We  are  free, 
like  the  Phenix,  but  to  choose  the  materials  of  which 
we  will  build  our  funeral  pyre.  We  carry,  with  some 
approach  to  the  end,  the  burden  of  each  day's  hopes 
and  fears,  counting  the  steps  by  which  we  have  come 
nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  heart's  desire.  .  .  . 
This  in  truth  is  the  strait  gate  leading  to  the  way  of 
the  spiritual  life,  that  a  man  shall  count  no  sacrifice  too 
great  by  the  which  he  may  purchase  the  controul  of 
his  own  mind  and  take  captive  his  thoughts,  as  they 
were  prisoners  held  by  him  at  the  forfeit  of  a  royal 
ransom.  For  such  as  they  whose  feet  frequent  the 
street  and  the  market-place,  whose  desires  are  wholly 
towards  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  the  hour  of 
meditation  strikes  in  vain."  Yet  she  wanted,  the 
memoir  says,  tune  in  her  singing  and  metrical  skill  in 
her  verses. 

The  "anarchy  caused  by  the  shock  to  her  beliefs 
following  upon  her  marriage  " — at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one — "to  Mark  Pattison  and  her  introduction  to  an 
intellectual  society  at  Oxford  not  animated  by  faith  in 
revealed  religion  "  was  stayed  for  a  time  by  reading 
Comte.  But  the  flaw  which  she  thought  she  had  found 
in  Newman  and  the  Fathers,  that  crown  of  glory  pro- 
mised to  them  that  love  God  which  Pattison  sneered  at 
as  payment  by  results,  was  discovered  in  Comtism 
itself.  The  positivism  which  she  adopted  became  after 
all  the  usual  eclectic  attempt  to  make  the  ethical  aroma 
of  Christianity  serve  instead  of  a  creed,  while  using  the 
phraseology  of  the  creed  in  a  vague  mystical  sense. 
The  beauty  of  religion  is  not  an  idea  of  which  the 
English  mind  has  much  hold.  Still  we  have  heard 
rather  too  much  lately  about  the  artistic  power  of  the 
Cross.  The  day  when  duty  and  delight  will  coincide  is 
still  far  off,  and  the  narcissus  flowers  are  not  gathered 
in  Gethsemane.  Was  it  its  exactitude  of  scholarship 
or  a  memory  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  which  made 
the  wife  of  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  prefer  Granta  to  the 
"Shrine  of  Death"?  The  "Vision  of  Learning" 
echoes  some  of  the  Pattisonian  dislike  of  Oxford.  Yet 
unreformed  Oxford,  after  all,  was  the  nursing-mother 
of  ideas  ;  and  (as  we  read  here)  "  all  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  lives  of  men,  all  the  great 
changes  that  have  affected  the  destinies  of  the  race, 
have  had  their  departure  from  the  secret  places  of 
thought  ".  Those  secret  places  now  lie  as  open  to  the 
rude  and  garish  day  as  the  penetralia  of  Priam's  palace 
when  Troy  was  taken.  Oxford  is  a  place  of  bustling 
and  bicycling  dons,  of  Rhodes  scholars  and  summer 
extensionists.  It  is  not  a  shrine  of  thought  but  an 
examination  centre. 

Lady  Dilke  liked  to  think  to  the  end  that  democracy 
and  culture  might  be  reconciled  and  make  a  match,  not 
seeing  that  the  multitude  becomes  more  bourgeois  and 
sophisticated  every  day.  As  a  member  of  the  new 
Radical  Club  she  was  not  very  comfortable.  It  was 
the  social  side  of  political  problems  which  ever  ap- 
pealed to  her,  and  her  zeal  for  Women's  Rights  was 
animated  by  the  belief  that  the  miseries  of  woman- 
hood would  only  be  redressed  when  it  was  a  political 
force.  She  deprecated  any  climbing  of  the  wall  of 
social  conventions — but  are  they  conventions  ? — and 
wrote  in  1890: — "  I  am  of  the  old-fashioned  belief  that 
the  ideal  place  for  a  woman  is  her  home  ;  that,  while 
the  man  goes  forth  to  work,  her  task  should  be  the 
making  of  that  home  holy  and  blessed  to  all  that  dwell 
with  her."  Sister  Dora's  sister-in-law  felt  as  she  did 
about  this. 

But  it  was,  of  course,  as  an  authority  on  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance  that  Lady  Dilke  set  her  mark  on  her 
generation.  She  had  been  brought  up  at  Ruskin's  feet 
in  the  school  of  Christian  medisevalism  ;  but  writing  to 
her  in  1887  the  master  said  :  "I  thought  you  always 
one  of  my  terriblest,  unconquerablest  and  antago- 
nisticest  powers.  When  you  sat  studying  Renaissance 
with  me  in  the  Bodleian,  I  supposed  you  to  intend  con- 
tradicting everything  I  had  ever  said  about  art,  history, 
or  social  science.     My  dear  child,  what  have  you  ever 


done  in  my  way,  or  as  I  bid  ?  "  Some  of  her  most 
striking  articles  on  what  became  her  special  subject 
were  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Review,  though  she 
wrote  on  other  subjects  as  well.  Perhaps  her  philo- 
sophy of  aesthetics  did  not  go  very  deep — but  she  had  a 
woman's  faculty  of  delicate  perception  in  the  highest  • 
degree.  What  she  says  about  the  modern  passion  for 
grandeur  in  scenery  is  an  example  of  this.  Love,  with 
her,  is  of  the  valley  and  the  plain,  of  the  green  alp 
browsed  by  kine,  of  the  nestling  chalet  and  friendly 
towns  of  simple  old-world  architecture,  rather  than  of  the 
majestic  snow-crowned  peaks.  The  artists  of  the  great 
era,  in  every  land,  hated  the  selva  selvaggia,  but  loved 
the  enamelled  mead,  the  rich  boscage  haunted  by  birds, 
the  crystal  stream,  the  mossy  carpet,  the  haywain  and 
the  rest,  leaving  it  to  a  small  and  self-conscious  age 
to  rave  about  the  sublime.  After  all,  man  is  only  six 
foot  high,  and  a  mountain  of  sixteen  thousand  must 
be  kept  a  long  way  off,  if  proportion,  which  is  the  chief 
element  in  beauty,  is  not  to  be  destroyed.  The  Umbrian 
painters  with  their  sweet,  humble  landscapes  did  not 
worship  Nature  the  less  that  they  said  very  little  about 
her. 

Everyone  will  be  glad  to  have  these  posthumous 
essays  of  Lady  Dilke's,  which  were  not  quite  ready  for 
publication  when  she  died.  Her  husband  has  shown 
his  great  gratitude  in  his  account  of  her  life.  Certain 
events  in  it  he  passes  over  sicco  pede.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  have  an  authoritative  denial  of  the  idea  that 
Casaubon  in  M  Middlemarch "  was  meant  for  Mark 
Pattison  and  Dorothea  for  his  young  bride,  though  it 
is  true  that  the  sketch  of  Dodo's  religious  ideas  was 
taken  from  Mrs.  Pattison's  letters  to  George  Eliot. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

"The  'Times'  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa." 
Vol.  III.  Edited  by  L.  S.  Amery.  London:  Sampson 
Low.    1905.   21s.  net. 

THIS  long-expected  volume  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  have  been  awaiting  the  detailed  and 
scientific  account  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
our  great  struggle.  That  it  is  intensely  absorbing 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  it  is  scientific  will 
be  more  open  to  question.  But  whatever  the  verdict 
on  it  none  will  deny  the  conspicuous  industry  and 
loyal  endeavour  to  secure  accuracy  which  is  almost 
invariably  manifest,  while  the  conscientious  effort  to 
reveal  the  causes  which  lay  at  the  root  of  success  and 
failure,  to  instruct  as  well  as  record,  are  most  praise- 
worthy. Of  criticism  there  is  no  lack.  Generals, 
staffs,  regimental  officers,  and  private  soldiers,  each  in 
turn  come  under  the  lash,  some  are  harshly  treated, 
others  are  lightly  let  off,  but  no  one  completely  escapes. 
On  the  whole  we  hold  that  this  extremely  critical  atti- 
tude is  justifiable,  though  some  will  no  doubt  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  Since  however  the  book  has  been 
compiled  not  merely  to  furnish  a  record  of  what  was 
done,  but  to  point  a  moral  and  suggest  how  improve- 
ments may  be  effected  in  future  campaigns,  it  is  mani- 
festly right  to  let  those  who  read  it  see  facts  as  they 
really  were,  and  not  pander  to  sentiment  in  making 
heroes  of  numskulls,  and  formidable  fighting  men  out 
of  half-trained  yokels,  or  corner  boys.  We  willingly 
credit  the  authors  and  the  editor  with  the  desire  to 
reveal  our  military  weaknesses  in  a  patriotic  spirit, 
determined  at  any  cost  to  let  the  nation  know  whither 
we  are  drifting,  to  find  a  cure  for  national  apathy  or 
indifference  even  at  the  expense  of  the  considerable 
pain  which  must  accompany  a  drastic  process.  Nothing 
less  than  the  cautery  will  stay  the  advance  of  certain 
horrible  diseases.  Nothing  less  than  the  plainest 
speaking  will  check  the  ruinous  inefficiency  which 
did,  and  we  fear  does,  disgrace  our  military  methods. 
It  was  the  glory  of  Napier  that  he  vindicated  the 
honour  of  the  British  soldier.  But  he  was  the 
champion  of  a  worthy  cause.  Our  men  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  were  unsurpassed 
in  manly  vigour,  and  had  met  the  best  troops  of  the 
world  with  the  odds  against  them  and  had  been 
victorious  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  virtues  which 
Caesar  extolled  in  his  legions.    We  finally  triumphed 
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three  years  ago  also,  but  no  one  can  assert  that  we 
returned  with  untarnished  laurels  or  buoyant  exulta- 
tion, and  no  one  can  ever  forget  the  lack  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  discipline  leading  up  to  incidents  which  have 
been  euphemistically  termed  "regrettable".  Those 
who  show  resentment  because  in  these  pages  it  is 
admitted  that  man  for  man  our  opponents  were  usually 
superior  to  us  should  receive  no  sympathy  or  support. 
We  won,  but  in  many  a  fight  before  the  end  at  length 
came  in  sight- had  a  handful  of  peasants  put  to  shame 
the  so-called  veterans  that  represented  England.  To 
admit  the  truth  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  amendment.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
epics  of  newspaper  correspondents,  enough  of  blood- 
less triumphs,  and  cheaply  won  distinctions.  When 
pitted  once  more  against  an  enemy  adequately  armed 
we  shall  gain  no  more  pinchbeck  renown,  we  shall  have 
to  fight  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  the  past,  and  as  we 
see  two  nations  fighting  now,  and  we  shall  have  to  put 
in  the  field  better  representatives  of  the  manhood  of 
this  country  than  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  if  we 
are  to  escape  defeat.  We  thank  Mr.  Amery  therefore 
for  not  attempting  to  mince  matters,  and  for  telling  an 
unvarnished  tale  which  if  not  pleasant  is  certainly  in- 
structive reading. 

But  when  he  leaves  the  regimental  officers  and  men 
and  the  generals  of  not  the  highest  rank  we  must 
point  out  that  he  has  not  managed  always  to  escape 
from  the  influence  of  popular  adulation  and  prestige. 
Buller  we  hold  is  treated  with  nothing  less  than 
justice.  Spion  Kop  is  the  centre  of  a  hideous  tragedy 
of  incompetence  only  to  be  surpassed  in  the  culmination 
of  vacillation  revealed  by  the  tale  of  Val  Krantz.  The 
tales  of  these  two  supreme  examples  of  vicious  leader- 
ship are  told  with  a  simple  directness  which  defies  con- 
tradiction. The  facts  are  there  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
telegrams  and  despatches  of  the  main  actors.  It  might 
have  been  kinder  to  bury  them,  it  would  be  pleasant 
and  comforting  to  forget  them.  But  they  are  there, 
and  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  they  should  not  be 
blotted  out.  There  is  usually  no  attempt  to  play  the 
odious  part  of  the  mentor  wise  after  the  event,  or  the 
detractor  armed  with  insinuations  as  to  what  might 
have  been.  Usually  we  repeat  it  is  not  so,  but  where 
White  is  concerned  we  regret  to  have  to  admit  that  the 
book  is  marred  by  the  passages  in  which  he  is  belittled 
and  its  claim  to  a  judicial  attitude  is  there,  we  fear, 
somewhat  shaken.  White  was  placed  in  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  position  which  a  British  general  ever  had 
to  face.  He  was  hampered  by  politicians,  he  was 
made  a  scapegoat  of  by  the  men  who  sent  him  out  to 
deal  with  a  situation  which  should  have  been  recog- 
nised as  all  but  hopeless  from  the  first.  He  was 
treated  with  scant  courtesy  by  Buller  when  in  his 
pride,  and  with  an  absolute  want  of  consideration 
when  he  had  been  humbled.  Yet  with  a  spirit  and 
courage  equal  to  the  brightest  examples  in  our  history 
he  not  only  kept  his  own  flag  flying,  but  encouraged 
his  would-be  rescuer  not  to  haul  down  his.  In  the 
annals  of  war  another  example  of  besieged  not  only 
having  to  frown  down  his  immediate  opponents  but 
sustain  the  courage  of  his  rescuer  is  scarcely  to  be 
found.  The  defence  of  Ladysmith  is  rightly  regarded 
with  Colesberg  as  one  of  the  few  achievements  of  which 
we  may  justly  feel  proud.  The  men  suffered  starvation 
and  sickness  with  a  constancy  and  patience  unsur- 
passed, and  inflicted  on  6  January  a  defeat  on  their 
opponents  which  was  decisive.  A  sinister  impression  is 
therefore  conveyed  when  White  is  uniformly  disparaged. 
Something  akin  to  personal  partisanship  will  we  fear 
be  suspected  too  when  Ian  Hamilton  is  defended,  and 
a  singularly  inept  endeavour  made  to  cover  his  neglect 
properly  to  strengthen  his  section  of  the  defences. 
The  Boers  were  better  judges  in  this  matter  than 
Mr.  Amery.  Their  instinct  led  them  unerringly  as  it 
did  all  through  the  campaign  to  the  weak  spot,  and 
while  the  sections  so  admirably  protected  by  Knox  and 
Howard  were  never  seriously  assailed,  the  positions 
entrusted  to  but  neglected  by  Hamilton  were  all  but 
captured.  In  the  narrative  itself  the  story  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Natal  is  broken  by  the  great  events  which  were 
meanwhile  occurring  in  the  Free  State.  We  may  however 
here  fitly  finish  our  notice  of  what  is  said  of  the  struggles 
on  the  Tugela  and  the  eventual  relief  of  Ladysmith. 


However  harsh  the  criticism  directed  on  Buller  may 
seem  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  consti- 
tuted themselves  his  admirers,  we  feel  certain  that  time 
will  more  than  justify  what  is  here  set  down.  The 
management  of  the  relieving  operations  from  Val 
Krantz  to  Pieters  were  the  very  negation  of  true 
generalship.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  events 
in  detail  here,  but  that  the  criticism  of  the  "Times"  is 
just  we  believe  every  man  of  military  knowledge  and 
open  mind  will  freely  admit.  It  was  really  in  spite  of 
Buller  that  Ladysmith  was  relieved  at  all.  Even  when 
he  wanted  to  get  there,  he  wished  to  do  so  in  a  per- 
functory manner  on  the  most  comfortable  terms.  To 
inflict  a  decisive  blow  on  his  opponents  and  make  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  only  an  incident  in  a  great  plan  of 
operations  never  entered  his  head.  Thus  he  all  but 
failed  in  his  final  effort  as  he  had  failed  in  his  three 
previous  attempts.  And  when  the  Boers  fled  de- 
moralised and  an  opportunity  was  offered  him  of  con- 
verting a  success  into  a  huge  triumph  he  let  it  slip. 
He  allowed  the  Boers  to  go,  thankful  to  see  the  last  of 
them,  and  as  a  kind  of  protest  from  White  the  only 
attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  by  the  worn-out  garrison 
of  Ladysmith. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  theatre  of  war  we 
can  commend  the  literary  ability  displayed  in  the  tale 
of  Roberts'  flank  march,  of  French's  charge  for  Kim- 
berley,  and  the  rounding-up  of  Cronje.  The  style  is 
admirable  and  here  the  temper  displayed  is  throughout 
judicial.  With  but  a  few  exceptions,  where  the  soundness 
of  the  military  comments  may  be  questioned,  a  broad 
grasp  of  the  big  strategical  factors  in  the  problem  is 
shown.  Praise  is  given  to  Lord  Roberts  but  praise  by 
no  means  unqualified  or  indiscriminate.  The  costly 
error  he  was  responsible  for  when  his  supply  park  was 
abandoned  at  Waterval  Drift,  the  desire  to  avoid  loss 
and  the  consequent  delay  which  at  Paardeberg  all  but 
lost  him  the  fruits  of  his  strategy,  are  by  no  means 
condoned,  but  the  praise  which  is  rightly  his  is  given 
him  ungrudgingly.  In  his  broad  conception  of  what 
the  needs  of  the  situation  demanded,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  formed  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  and  distractions  he  encountered 
he  showed  himself  a  general  of  the  true  mould.  He 
succeeded  by  force  of  character  and  judgment,  and  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful  if  anyone  else  in  our  army  would 
have  been  as  successful.  When  however  the  position 
of  a  great  strategist  is  assigned  to  him  we  decline 
to  endorse  the  opinion.  The  conception  of  making 
the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  the 
objectives  of  his  strategical  operations  vitiated  from 
the  first  their  soundness.  The  swift  and  complete 
destruction  of  the  hostile  main  force  in  the  field  is  what 
the  great  strategists  ever  made  their  goal.  Some 
passages  concerning  Paardeberg  in  this  volume  cer- 
tainly show  that  the  "Times"  historian  realises  the 
truth  and  importance  of  this  principle,  but  he  ex- 
presses himself  somewhat  dubiously  on  the  subject  in 
others,  and  his  usually  excellent  comments  have  not 
given  sufficient  indication  to  the  student  of  the  fallacy 
that  jeopardised  and  eventually  marred  much  of  Roberts' 
success.  In  what  is  said  of  Kitchener  and  Paardeberg 
which  has  already  provoked  controversy  we  cordially 
agree.  In  this  case  a  degree  of  tactical  incompetency 
was  exhibited  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  that  of 
Buller.  The  incapacity  is  not  so  repellent  because  it 
was  founded  on  a  laudable  desire  to  get  at  grips  with 
his  opponent  at  once,  and  crush  him  suddenly  and 
decisively.  Buller's  faults  were  based  on  a  totally 
opposite  tendency,  and  were  more  deleterious  because 
a  fighting  spirit  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  commander. 
But  the  hopeless  confusion,  interference  with  subordi- 
nates, incompetent  staff  work,  and  general  tactical 
inefficiency  revealed  by  the  account  of  the  opening  of 
what  was  eventually  a  great  victory  are  as  painful 
reading  as  anything  that  is  recorded  of  the  campaign 
south  of  Ladysmith.  The  truth  is  that  though  Lord 
Kitchener  exhibited  the  fact  that  he  had  determination 
and  a  strong  will  he  had  far  better  have  left  the  con- 
duct of  operations  to  Kelly-Kenny,  whom  the  German 
General  Staff  has  rightly  recognised  with  French  as  our 
most  capable  general  in  South  Africa.  It  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  this  because  the  purpose  of  this  history  is 
not  only  to  record  but  to  improve  and  instruct,  and 
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the  shadow  of  a  great  name  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cover  deficiencies  that  should  be  frankly  exposed  if 
benefit  from  reading  military  history  is  to  be  acquired. 
Finally  we  will  not  part  with  Mr.  Amery's  volume 
without  endorsing  what  he  has  to  say  in  sympathy  with 
Buller.  That  officer  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability  of  a  certain  kind,  and  it  is  not  he 
that  is  to  blame  but  the  system  which  made  him  what 
he  was.  Small  wars  and  easy  victories,  a  vicious  system 
of  training,  and  false  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  the 
staff  will  not  produce  skilled  generals,  or  an  efficient 
army.  A  few  great  men  in  a  century  are  big  enough 
to  shake  off  the  effects  of  effete  surroundings,  while 
sound  principles  and  a  true  military  spirit  will  educate 
and  develop  mediocrity  until  many  substitutes  for  genius 
are  produced. 

OLD  FURNITURE. 

«'  Old  English  Furniture."   By  F.  Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie. 

London :  Newnes.    1905.    7s.  6d. 
"  Chats  on  Old  Furniture."  By  Arthur  Hayden.  London : 

Unwin.    1905.  5s. 

MANY  people  appear  to  think  that  provided  a  piece 
of  furniture  is  old,  it  must  also  be  valuable  or  at 
least  beautiful ;  it  is  for  them  that  the  made-up  stuff 
which  is  put  upon  the  old  furniture  market  is  princi- 
pally intended.  This  superstition  and  blind  belief  in 
age  for  its  own  sake  coupled  with  the  modern  craze  for 
cheapness  is  no  doubt  a  direct  incentive  to  fraud,  but 
Messrs.  Fenn  and  Wyllie  surely  allow  imagination  to 
run  riot  in  assuming  that  "fine  and  whole  pieces  of 
china  are  broken  up  and  riveted  together  "  for  the 
delectation  of  the  ignoramus.  A  bit  of  china  loses 
something  like  90  per  cent,  of  its  value  if  cracked, 
and  the  dealer  who  deliberately  broke  it  with  the  hope 
of  cheating  a  fool  would  prove  himself  a  bigger  fool 
than  his  prospective  customer.  The  public  will  not 
be  converted  to  the  view  that  the  best  modern 
workmanship  cannot  be  surpassed  for  its  finish  by  an 
overstatement  of  the  case.  "  The  little  knowledge 
that  everyone  has  nowadays "  breeds  suspicion  even 
though  it  also  creates  faith,  and  the  crushed  ignoramus 
is  entitled  to  some  sympathy  if  he  round  on  experts 
who  speak  glibly  of  oak  tables,  which  "probably  date 
from  the  early  Henrys ",  stowed  away  in  barns  and 
stables,  and  dower-chests  which  date  "possibly  from 
the  Conquest  or  may  be  even  from  Saxon  times". 
Considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  vagaries 
of  expert  opinion,  but  bargain-hunters  would  be  very 
much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Fenn  and  Wyllie  for  more 
precise  information  as  to  where  such  rare  relics 
may  be  picked  up  at  a  reasonable  figure,  for  oak  tables 
of  the  early  Henrys  might  be  considered  distinctly 
early,  were  it  not  that  a  small  table  figuring  in  plate  xi., 
which  looks  like  seventeenth-century  work,  is  called 
"early"  and  so  deprives  that  word  of  any  particular 
meaning.  Discretion  should  be  used  in  accepting  the 
periods  assigned  to  specimens  delineated  in  "Old 
English  Furniture  "  for  plate  iii.  shows  a  table  with  the 
feather  pattern  peculiar  to  the  early  seventeenth  century 
and  calls  it  Tudor,  plate  xii.  an  oak  press — or  to  be 
more  accurate,  a  court  cupboard — which  though  probably 
of  the  early  seventeenth  is  put  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  whilst  a  toilet-glass  depicted  in  plate  xxxi. 
has  every  appearance  of  the  early  eighteenth  century 
make,  in  spite  of  its  being  marked  Stuart  period. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  assertion  that  carved  oak  presses — by  which 
it  is  presumed  court  cupboards  are  meant — belong 
chiefly  to  the  North  of  England,  since  court  cup- 
boards may  be  met  with  all  over  the  country,  nor  for 
the  statement  that  oak  chests  with  the  Norman  arch 
and  the  Tudor  rose  are  not  plentiful,  as  chests  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  and  early  seventeenth  century  with  the 
arch  are  fairly  common,  the  Tudor  rose  belonging  to  an 
earlier  period.  The  presses  referred  to  on  p.  20  as 
large  cupboards  were  certainly  never  intended  to  be 
cupboards,  for  from  the  description  given  they  were 
evidently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  clothes  ; 
a  technical  term  should  only  be  used  for  those  pieces  of 
furniture  to  which  it  is  applicable.    Still  the  many  illus- 


trations of  good  models  make  "  Old  English  Fur- 
niture" worth  its  price,  but  the  pictures  do  not  alto- 
gether atone  for  the  obvious  inaccuracies  and  want 
of  method  in  the  text.  Messrs.  Fenn  and  Wyllie 
are  inclined  to  antedate  a  good  deal  of  their  fur- 
niture, in  some  cases  by  fifty  years,  in  others  by  even 
more  ;  they  call  washing-hand  stands  and  towel- 
horses  "washstands"  and  "  towel-airers  ",  and  make 
use  of  that  abominable  word  "antique"  in  writing 
of  bureaux,  but  they  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  seventeenth-century  furniture  and  are  "at 
home  "  with  Chippendale  and  his  successors. 

In  "Chats  on  Old  Furniture"  Mr.  Hayden  has 
worked  at  hjs  subject  on  systematic  lines,  and,  remem- 
bering that  English  furniture  can  be  roughly  classed 
into  periods  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  used 
in  its  construction,  has  made  his  book  what  it  purports 
to  be,  "  a  practical  guide  for  the  collector  ".  The  biblio- 
graphy contained  in  the  opening  pages  and  "the 
glossary  of  terms  used  "  show  a  careful  consideration 
for  the  reader  and  the  numerous  plates  include  several 
pictures  of  chairs  which  are  well  worth  notice.  There 
is  a  curious  error  on  p.  74  where  a  court  cupboard 
called  early  seventeenth  century  should  be  marked  about 
1580,  whilst  the  plate  which  follows  it  marked  1580 
should  be  called  early  seventeenth  century.  Collectors 
from  the  United  States  have  already  taken  from  the 
old  country  many  of  its  "  unappreciated  treasures  ", 
and  we  share  Mr.  Hayden's  hope  that  his  "  little 
volume  may  not  fall  on  stony  ground  and  that  the 
possessors  of  fine  old  English  furniture  may  realise 
their  responsibilities  "  before  all  of  it  has  left  English 
shores  to  fill  the  collections  of  Americans.  But  un- 
fortunately the  description  of  these  treasures  as 
generally  unappreciated  by  English  men  and  women  is 
only  too  just. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  CLAVERHOUSE. 

"John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee."  By 
Charles  Sandford  Terry.  London  :  Constable.  1905. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

A CONCISE  and  readable  Life  of  Claverhouse  was 
very  desirable  and  this  Mr.  Terry  has  supplied. 
Mark  Napier's  "Life  of  Dundee"  in  three  volumes 
was  cumbrous,  and  too  full  of  the  author's  personal 
controversies,  but  we  should  not  have  called  it 
"frenzied".  Napier's  work  is  indeed  entitled  to  re- 
spect, for  the  principal  source  of  accurate  information — 
namely  the  Queensberry  papers  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch — had  to  be  consulted  by  him  in  manu- 
script, while  Mr.  Terry  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  these  printed  by  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission.  No  apology  was  needed  for  the  new 
biography,  and  that  given  in  the  preface  does  not  seem 
quite  fair  to  one  who  worked  harder,  and  was  the 
first  to  expose  the  mass  of  calumny  with  which  the 
name  of  Claverhouse  has  always  been  assailed.  The 
great  work  of  Claverhouse  was  the  suppression  of  the 
Covenanters,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier, 
and  that  of  organising,  as  Viscount  Dundee,  the  last 
Scottish  host  fighting  for  a  legitimate  and  de  facto 

Although  Mr.  Terry's  book  is  written  in  a  better 
critical  method  than  was  Napier's,  they  do  not  substan- 
tially differ  in  their  conclusions.  Whenever  people  of 
strong  religious  views  are  prosecuted  for  rebellion  and 
in  the  end  prevail  so  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  living 
majority  their  religion  was  correct,  of  course  it  follows 
that  they  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
they  obtain  the  reputation  of  martyrs.  What  Mark 
Napier  first,  and  Mr.  Terry  now,  expose  is  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Covenanters.  Their  religion  was  that  of 
doctrinal  Nihilists  recognising  no  authority  in  Church  or 
State  but  their  own.  Both  authors  also  expose  their 
morality  proving  that  some  of  them  approved,  and  even 
practised,  private  assassination  as  a  means  to  their  end. 
No  government  could  have  tolerated  such  fanatics,  and 
it  was  the  Protestant  Privy  Council  which  appointed 
soldiers  to  suppress  them.  Of  the  commanders  Claver- 
house became  the  most  prominent  ;  his  measures  were 
I  both  rigorous  and  effectual — therefore  merciful — and 
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after  the  King  and  Established  Church  were  overthrown 
at  the  Revolution  Settlement  he  was  congruously 
styled  "  Bloody  Clavers  ".  Tombstones  were  erected, 
many  of  which  exist,  to  the  memory  of  the  "  martyrs", 
on  which  were  placed  inscriptions  false  in  fact  and  cer- 
tainly in  execrable  taste.  All  this  is  exposed  by  Mr. 
Terry  soberly  and  critically  in  well-chosen  language 
pleasant  as  a  narrative. 

Dundee's  great  campaign  in  the  Highlands  ending 
with  his  death  at  Killiecrankie  is  admirably  described, 
and  the  story  loses  nothing  in  romance  and  fascina- 
tion. Two  excellent  maps  are  added,  one  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  other  of  the  field  of  battle  where  English 
soldiers,  fully  organised  and  drilled,  were  swept  from 
the  field  by  half-armed  and  half-clothed  Highlanders, 
in  defiance  of  the  whole  science  of  war.  The  victory  of 
King  James  would  in  any  event  have  been  useless,  and 
the  death  of  the  hero  concluded  the  drama.  These  are 
the  salient  features  of  a  Life  of  Dundee.  The  orthodox 
introduction  on  his  ancestry  in  this  volume  is  meagre, 
reference  being  made  to  an  article  in  a  new  peerage  not 
yet  printed,  and  the  author  seems  to  be  unaware  that 
the  ancestry  is  officially  recorded.  One  section  of  the 
work  is  perhaps  rather  wearisome  where  the  author 
discusses  the  manner  in  which  Claverhouse  acquired 
the  lands  of  the  Scrymgeours,  adding  an  aspersion  on 
the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  which  with 
such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  the  contemporary 
documents  we  think  unnecessary  and  perhaps  unjust. 

In  some  of  the  contemporary  correspondence  about 
Dundee  allusion  is  made  to  his  marriage.  As  John 
Graham,  in  command  of  forces  sent  to  disperse  the 
Covenanters,  he  married  Lady  Jean  Cochrane  of  a  family 
in  sympathy  with  them.  The  process  of  courtship  and 
the  young  lady's  admiration  for  one  whom  her  imme- 
diate relations  considered  an  enemy  would  be  a  theme 
for  the  highest  romance,  but  unfortunately  the  love 
letters  and  chronicles  are  lost.  It  is  melancholy  to 
observe  how  the  intriguers  on  the  Royalist  side  tried  to 
use  this  marriage  as  a  means  of  supplanting  the  object 
of  their  envy — happily  without  success. 

A  question  debated  by  Mr.  Terry,  and  on  which  he 
appears  to  have  remained  in  doubt,  is  whether  there  was 
any  basis  for  the  contemporary  belief  that  Dundee's 
death  at  Killiecrankie  was  due  to  treachery.  His  breast- 
plate now  preserved  at  Blair  Castle  has  been  treated  as 
evidence  opposed  to  the  story,  for  it  has  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  if  Dundee  was  shot  by  some  one  in  his  own 
ranks  he  would  have  been  shot  in  the  side.  There  is 
however  little  doubt,  as  explained  in  an  appendix,  that 
the  fatal  shot  entered  the  eye,  and  the  suspicion  of  foul 
play  is  partly  derived  from  the  offer  of  a  large  reward 
for  Dundee's  body,  living  or  dead. 

Mr.  Terry  successfully  proves  that  Dundee's  alleged 
letter  to  the  King  after  he  was  wounded  is  not  genuine, 
but  is  an  adaptation  of  a  proclamation  of  which  the 
original  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  We  regret  that 
his  critical  faculty  has  prevented  all  reference  to  the 
marvellous  ;  for  Dundee's  appearance  immediately  after 
his  death  to  his  great  friend  Colin  Earl  of  Balcarres  in 
prison  is  just  one  of  those  myths  an  historian,  equipped 
with  the  magician's  art,  would  not  omit.  Mr.  Terry's 
work  is  however  worthy  of  the  subject,  vindicating  one 
who  added  lustre  to  a  great  name  and  family.  Dundee 
is  exhibited  in  his  true  character — a  fine  soldier — a 
good  Christian — a  tender  husband — who  sacrificed  all 
he  had  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  conscience.  He  was 
glorious  in  his  life  and  happy  in  his  death  at  the 
moment  when  his  Sovereign,  his  Church,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  were  to  pass  away. 


THE  FLUTE  OF  PAN. 

"  The  Flute  of  Pan  :  a  Romance."    By  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.   London :  Unwin.   1905.  6s. 

TV/T  RS.  CRAIGIE  is  quite  the  most  disappointing  of 
modern  novelists.  She  keeps  one  ever  expec- 
tant. She  seems  ever  on  the  point  of  producing  some 
weightier  matter  than  has  yet  come  from  her.  She 
possesses  to  an  unusual  degree  the  art  of  tantalisation. 
In  every  one  of  her  books  the  reader  is  kept  from 
chapter  to  chapter  in  a  feverish  state  of  anxiety.  His 


imagination  is  constantly  being  titillated  and  he  await S 
eagerly  a  satisfactory  consummation.  But  this  is  never 
permitted,  and  he  closes  the  book  with  the  sensation 
that  he  has  been  tricked.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Craigie 
will  never  let  herself  go.  Emotional  to  a  degree  she 
distrusts  all  exhibitions  of  emotion.  She  is  afraid  to 
follow  her  argument  whithersoever  it  leads.  She  is 
terribly  afraid  of  ever  appearing  wholly  in  earnest  and 
of  making  herself  ridiculous.  If  she  had  less  humour 
she  would  have  more  power.  Humour  with  her  is,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  obsession.  It  obtrudes  between  her  and 
her  story.  Living  people  have  very  seldom  any  keen 
sense  of"  the  ridiculous.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  dramatic 
situations  of  life  would  bear  exhibition  in  the  clear 
pitiless  light  of  humour.  So  long  as  Mrs.  Craigie  i3 
playing  lightly  over  the  surface  of  things  she  is  wholly 
delightful,  but  when  she  sounds  the  deeper  notes  her 
touch  becomes  uncertain.  It  is  as  a  psychologist  that 
she  would  make  her  appeal.  But  psychology  is  not  her 
strong  point.  Her  methods  are  those  of  the  dilettante. 
Her  wit,  her  sprightliness,  her  skill  in  brilliant  dialogue, 
her  irony,  above  all,  her  power  of  presenting  an  atmo<- 
sphere  of  refinement  and  good-breeding — these  are  the 
qualities  that  command  for  her  books  a  wide  following. 
She  can  hit  off  with  absolute  delicacy  and  at  the  same 
time  fidelity  the  foibles  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives. 
She  can  suggest  the  tears  that  lie  behind  the  outward 
semblance  of  cheerfulness,  the  bitterness  of  disillusion, 
the  flippancy  of  despair.  But  although  she  has  skill  in 
the  dissection  of  men  and  women,  she  cannot  vivisect 
them.  She  cannot  present  them  quivering  with  life, 
carried  away  by  passion  in  a  manner  that  will  carry 
conviction.  Her  self-repression  has  made  her  work 
artificial. 

"The  Flute  of  Pan"  might  very  well  have  been 
called  "Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral".  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk — much  of  it  charming  talk— a  great 
deal  of  tilting  at  the  pettiness  of  life  in  Court  circles, 
but  there  is  very  little  action.  Lord  Feldershey,  a 
spoilt  child  of  fortune,  having  got  hopelessly  bored 
with  the  artificiality  of  his  surroundings,  determines  to 
live  "the  simple  life"  in  Venice.  He  sets  up  an  art 
school  and  everything  is  going  on  serenely  with  him 
when  there  arrives  on  the  scene  the  Princess  of 
Siguria,  a  lady  with  whom  he  has  had  tender  passages 
in  earlier  days.  She  has  come  to  invito  him  to  be  her 
Prince  Consort,  outwardly  on  the  ground  of  utility  since 
a  strong  man  is  needed  in  Siguria  to  fight  her  battles, 
but  in  reality  because  she  is  deeply  in  love  with  him. 
He,  on  his  side,  has  lost  none  of  his  passion  for  her, 
but  disguises  the  fact  because  she  has  treated  him 
badly  in  the  past.  The  whole  point  of  the  story  lies  in 
the  relations  of  these  two  and  in  their  mutual  mis- 
understandings. And  it  is  here  that,  so  it  seems  to  us, 
Mrs.  Craigie's  psychology  goes  hopelessly  astray. 

Feldershey  is  represented  all  along  as  the  beau  ideal 
of  manliness.  He  is,  in  fact,  more  or  less  the  type 
of  hero  which  conventional  "lady  novelists"  love  to 
depict.  He  is  just  such  a  hero  as  played  havoc  with 
the  heart  of  Jane  Eyre  and  many  characters  of  less 
worth.  Heroically  brave  and  abnormally  strong  his 
manner  is  brusque  to  the  point  of  rudeness.  Detesting 
humbug  and  deceit,  he  has  a  way  of  airing  his 
unpleasant  opinions  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
moments.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  such  temperament  would  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
the  prey  of  all  kinds  of  jealous  suspicions.  On  this 
supposition  the  story  turns.  Whenever  there  seems  a 
likelihood  of  a  rapprochement  between  Feldershey  and 
the  Princess  some  unfortunate  circumstance  arises 
which  seems  to  give  colour  to  his  supposition  that  she 
is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  another  man.  She,  on 
her  part,  has  no  idea  of  his  suspicions  (which  are  of 
course  quite  unfounded)  and  can  only  attribute  his 
brutal  treatment  of  her  to  lack  of  affection.  The  artificial 
barriers  thus  erected  drag  on  the  story  to  its  weak  and 
impotent  conclusion  when  all  is  set  right.  Now  it  is 
certain  on  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Craigie  that  Feldershey 
on  having  his  suspicions  aroused  would  have  taken  one 
of  three  courses.  He  would  either  have  dismissed  the 
suspicions  straightway  from  his  mind,  killed  his  man  or 
had  it  out  with  the  Princess.  That  he  did  none  of  these 
things,  convenient  as  it  may  be  for  the  story,  renders-. 
the  former  analysis  of  his  character  worthless.  Tha 
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Princess,  although  better  drawn,  is  frequently  equally 
inconceivable.  It  would  not  matter,  of  course,  in  the 
least  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Craigie 
deliberately  challenges  our  attention  as  a  psychologist 
and  refers  _  in  her  introduction  to  her  well-known 
"  psychological  interests  ". 


NOVELS. 

"The  War  of  the  Sexes."    By  F.  E.  Young.  London: 
John  Long.   1905.  6s. 

Several  stories  have  been  written  telling  of  the 
adventures  and  experiences  of  "the  last  man",  but  it 
has  remained  for  Mr.  F.  E.  Young  to  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  a  last  man  left  in  a  world  of  women,  to  give  us  in  a 
word  a  romance  of  parthenogenesis  !  The  idea  seems 
a  new  one  but  it  would  take  the  ability  of  a  Mr.  Wells 
to  weave  an  interesting,  or  the  drollery  of  a  Mark 
Twain  to  devise  a  humorous,  story  on  the  theme,  and 
Mr.  Young  comes  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  either 
of  those  romancers.  "  The  War  of  the  Sexes"  might 
have  made  a  passable  magazine  story  but  it  is  far  too  thin 
for  a  full-priced  novel.  We  were  rather  distressed  on 
reading  the  earlier  chapters  to  find  that  the  women  who 
had  improved  men  off  the  face  of  the  earth  had  retained 
all  manner  of  present-day  slang,  but  as  we  got  on 
towards  the  end  and  found  the  whole  business  nothing 
but  a  dream  the  slight  interest  which  had  been  aroused 
died  away,  and  we  reached  the  close  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

11  The  Countermine."    By  Arthur  Wenlock.    London : 
Rivers.    1905.  6s. 

We  have  the  misfortune  to  dislike  military  melo- 
dramas even  on  the  stage,  and  cannot  see  why  any- 
one should  wish  to  produce  them  in  the  form  of 
novels.  Mr.  Wenlock  gives  us  a  medley  of  a  foreign 
spy,  the  indiscreet  daughter  of  a  British  general,  and 
two  or  three  British  officers  of  the  type  expected  in 
fiction.  Why  the  hero  should  risk  disgrace  sooner 
than  admit  to  his  superiors  a  family  secret  in  no  way 
discreditable,  or  why  another  officer  should  commit 
suicide  on  the  chance  that  his  death  may  produce  im- 
possible consequences,  the  author  never  explains. 
There  is  a  prolonged  court-martial  episode,  and  the 
foreign  villain  has  the  life  crushed  out  of  him  by  the 
sinewy  hands  of  a  British  major.  In  fact  the  novel  has 
many  of  the  elements  of  that  particular  kind  of  popu- 
larity which  better  novelists  desire  to  avoid. 

"  Marian  Sax :  a  Novel."     By  E.  Maria  Albanesi. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1905.  6s. 

In  her  latest  novel  the  author  of  "  Susannah  and  One 
Elder"  makes  use  of  a  large  number  of  hackneyed 
tricks  in  her  "plot".  The  financial  and  social  adven- 
turer who  has  an  unknown  wife  in  the  background  ;  the 
noble  young  man  who  lets  the  family  estate  and  goes 
out  to  labour  that  he  may  pay  debts  which  are  not  his 
own  ;  the  ne'er-do-well  brother  who  keeps  up  gentle- 
manly appearances  on  nothing  a  year  ;  the  tools  and 
victims  of  the  adventurer.  It  is  very  much  "the  mix- 
ture as  (many  score  of  times)  before  ".  Non-critical 
readers  who  only  ask  for  incident,  and  plenty  of  it,  for 
lay  figures  dressed  up  in  conventional  characters,  for 
dramatic  coincidence  at  every  turn  will  find  much  to 
please  them  in  "Marian  Sax",  Readers  more  exact- 
ing can  but  marvel  over  the  continued  success  of  such 
work. 

*'  Lucie  and  I."     By  Henrietta  Corkran.    London : 
Unwin.    1905.  6s. 

Lucie  is  a  beautiful  heartless  cousin  of  Me,  but  it  is 
odd  that  "  I  "  am  not  sure  whether  her  mother  was  the 
sister  of  My  father  or  of  My  mother.  The  imaginary 
autobiography  wavers  between  the  two  views.  The 
scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  France,  and  the  story  runs  on 
conventional  lines.  The  wicked  cousin  tries  to  win  the 
heroine's  fiance,  whereupon  the  heroine  pushes  her 
into  a  mountain  torrent  and  then,  repenting,  plunges 
in  to  save  her.  The  heroine's  father  is  a  studious 
recluse,  her  mother  a  society  butterfly,  and  we  seem  to  ] 


have  met  all  the  characters  before,  and  to  have  found 
them  somewhat  tedious.  An  Austrian  artist  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  included  in  this  generalisation,  but  when 
she  becomes  engaged  to  an  English  minor  poet  she 
ceases  to  attract. 

"The House  of  Barnkirk."    By  Amy  McLaren.  London  : 
Duckworth.    1905.  6s. 

"The  House  of  Barnkirk  "  opens  pleasantly,  but  the 
promise  of  the  early  chapters  is  not  fulfilled.  It  is 
fairly  entertaining  and  has  several  points  of  merit,  but 
the  plot  is  improbable  and  unpleasant,  and  the  characters 
and  action  remain  undeveloped,  and  leave  an  impression 
of  emptiness 'and  futility.  But  whatever  maybe  Miss 
McLaren's  deficiencies  in  the  matters  of  plot-weaving 
and  of  incident,  she  has  first  the  gift  of  writing  natural 
conversation,  though  like  most  natural  conversation  it 
is  not  very  brilliant  or  clever  ;  and  secondly  she  writes 
with  evident  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  people  "  in 
society ",  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  some 
novelists. 

"  Mop  Fair."   By  Arthur  N.  Binstead.   London  :  Sands. 
1905.  6s. 

This  book  is  frankly  suggestive  and  indecent.  It 
aims  presumably  at  giving  a  picture  of  ultra-fast  life. 
Certainly  its  author  seems  to  possess  a  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  seamy  side,  and  these  "elegant  extracts 
from  the  private  correspondence  of  Lady  Viola  Drumcree, 
the  fatherless  daughter  of  Feodorovna  Countess  of 
Chertsey ",  are  not  distinguished  by  a  wholesome 
thought.  Mr.  Binstead  has  considerable  cleverness, 
a  perverted  sense  of  humour,  and  a  real  talent  for  story- 
telling.   His  book  is  likely  to  be  widely  read. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Keltic    Britain."     By    J.    Rhys.     Third    Edition.  London: 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.    1905.    2s.  6d. 

Professor  Rhys  has  brought  his  little  book  of  "  Keltic  Britain :' 
up  to  date,  and  the  reader  will  be  impressed  by  his  philo- 
logical lore.  As  a  work  intended  for  beginners,  however, 
the  volume  has  its  drawbacks.  Neither  the  arrangement  nor 
the  style  is  to  be  commended,  and  we  must  we  fear  agree  with 
the  writer  in  the  opinion  expressed  on  his  last  page  that  all  the 
ordinary  reader's  mind  will  retain  (at  least  of  the  later  pages) 
is  a  "somewhat  confused  picture  of  one  wave  of  speech 
chasing  another  and  forcing  it  to  dash  itself  into  oblivion 
on  the  western  confines  of  the  Aryan  world".  The  most 
interesting  and  readable  portion  of  the  volume  deals  with  the 
survival  of  Roman  institutions  in  Britain  after  the  departure 
of  the  legions.  The  three  officials  of  the  later  empire  in  the 
island  were  the  Count  of  Britain,  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore  in  Britain  and  the  Dux  Britannia;.  The  Count  of 
Britain  soon  disappeared  ;  but  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
may  (so  the  Professor  opines)  be  still  with  us  in  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  while  the  Dux  Britannia; 
developed  into  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Professor  Rhys  naturally 
has  something  to  say  of  King  Arthur.  He  insists  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  the  Brythonic  Kelts  from  Morbihan  in  Brittany  to 
the  Caledonian  forests,  while  the  Goidelic  Kelts  of  Ireland 
know  him  not.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  Macbeth 
of  history.  The  most  disappointing  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  touches  on  Keltic  religion — none  the  less  because  in  a 
few  casual  remarks  on  S.  David  and  his  enemy  the  Pictish 
chief  Boia  the  Professor  shows  that  he  has  some  ideas  on  the 
subject  which  if  expressed  at  greater  length  might  be  interesting. 
He  accepts  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  British  Church  under 
Roman  rule  ;  but  says  little  of  it,  nor  does  he  mention  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  He  repeats  his  old  theory  that  Druidism  was 
borrowed  by  the  Kelts  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  a  view  with  which  most  modern  Keltic  scholars  do  not 
agree. 

"  Rifle  and  Romance  in  the  Indian  Jungle."    By  Captain  A.  I.  R. 
Glasfurd.   London:  Lane.    1905.  16s.net. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour  about  "  Rifle  and  Romance 
in  the  Indian  Jungle"  which  lifts  it  well  above  the  ordinary 
chronicle  of  the  big-game  shooter.  The  author  has  the  knack 
of  carrying  his  reader  bodily  into  those  realms  of  jungle  and 
hillside  which  he  himself  so  dearly  loves.  He  is  an  observer 
and  a  naturalist,  as  well  as  a  sportsman,  and  he  imports  at 
times  into  his  narrative  an  air  of  mystery  and  of  romance  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  his  work.  He  is  no  mean  hand  at 
telling  a  yarn,  and  his  tale  of  "The  Vengeance  of  Jhdpoo  the 
Cond"  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  sort  wc  have  read. 
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Captain  Glasfurd  is  one  of  the  more  manly  and  less  favoured 
shikaris  of  India  who  prefer  quiet  sport  with  a  few  trusty  fol- 
lowers to  the  methods  reserved  for  high  officials  and  favoured 
tourists.  He  writes  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  acerbity  of  these 
methods,  which  enable  "  the  pampered  guest  or  courted  globe- 
trotter t<>  recline  at  his  case  in  a  comfortable  machan  (plush 
lined  and  otherwise  sumptuously  fitted  in  some  instances),  set 
down  his  half-finished  champagne  cup  at  a  touch  from  his 
attendant,  and  murder  the  splendid  brute  that  has  been  guided 
within  easy  range  of  his  post  by  an  army  of  fawning  parasites, 
aided,  in  their  tur-n,  by  the  pluck)-  unarmed  beaters  assembled 
to  cater  for  the  'sport'  of  the  Hurra  Sahib".  This  maybe 
severe,  yet  it  is  a  true  picture.  Ease  and  luxury  are  the  ruin 
of  real  sport. 

11  The   Elements   of  Railway  Economics."    By  W.  M.  Acworth. 
Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    1905.    2s.  net. 

The  abstract  science  of  transportation  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  Mr.  Acworth  appears  to  be  the  only  English- 
man who  thoroughly  understands  it  and  can  find  time  to 
write  books  dealing  with  its  problems.  The  present  volume, 
he  explains,  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  an  instalment 
or  fragment  of  a  much  more  elaborate  work  which  he 
hopes  to  publish  at  some  future  date,  and  which  no  doubt 
to  the  expert  will  be  of  great  value.  Meanwhile  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  really  to  master  the 
figures  here  tabulated  and  the  close  reasoning  to  which  the)' 
lead,  w  ill  find  the  admirable  little  book  now  at  his  disposal 
make  him  quite  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  subject.  Mr. 
Acworth  joins  in  the  universal  complaint  as  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  statistics  compiled  by  British  railways,  but  by  the  help 
of  illustrations  taken  from  the  practice  of  other  countries  he  is 
able  to  set  out  his  general  principles  clearly  enough.  The 
book  consists  of  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  rail- 
ways as  profit-making  machines  and  treats  in  detail  questions  of 
expenditure  and  the  means  of  earning  income.  Most  of  the 
propositions  advanced,  such  as  laying  down  an  invariable 
rule  that  the  larger  the  traffic  to  be  carried  the  lower 
the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  carried,  will  be  accepted  readily 
enough  ;  but  in  discussing  the  question  of  rates  and  asserting 
that  the  only  rational,  or  indeed  the  only  possible,  method  of 
fixing  them  is  that  of  "  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  "  Mr. 
Acworth  is  on  controversial  ground.  To  take  one  of  his  own 
instances,  it  may  be  perfectly  sound  business  that  American 
beef  should  only  pay  a  rate  of  25s.  per  ton  between  Liverpool 
and  London  while  beef  from  a  Cheshire  or  Staffordshire  farm, 
which  has  not  the  advantage  of  sea  competition,  has  to  pay 
40$.  per  ton  for  a  shorter  journey  to  the  same  market.  But  the 
British  farmer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  welcome  this  view, 
and  it  maybe  that  on  reading  such  statements  he  will  remember 
that  besides  being  an  authority  on  railway  matters  Mr.  Acworth 
is  also  a  ban  ister,  and  will  wish  that  some  equally  skilled  advo- 
cate would  come  forward  to  put  the  case  as  it  appears  to  the 
man  who  has  to  pay  on  the  higher  scale. 

"  Dizionario  Moderno :  supplemento  ai  Dizionari  Italiani."  By 
Alfredo  Fanzini.    Milan :  Hoepli.    1905.    Lire  6.50. 

This  is  a  timely  work,  useful  to  the  Italian,  useful  beyond 
measure  to  the  stranger  struggling  to  get  at  home  in  the 
lingo  spoken  by  the  ordinary  run  of  people  in  the  Penin- 
sula (dialects  apart).  The  Tuscan  tongue  has  been  jealously 
fenced  in  by  pedagogues  and  pedants,  sedulously  manipulated 
by  stylists  and  purists,  and  ponderously  inflated  by  euphuists 
and  rhetoricians.  But  in  spite  of  precaution,  manipulation  and 
inflation,  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
are  tumultuously  overflowing  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Crusca,  and  if  the  written  language  maintains  much  of  the 
ponderous  influence  of  the  ancient  canons,  the  spoken  lan- 
guage is  being  invaded  by  something  like  slang.  In  this 
indispensable  work,  put  together  by  a  man  of  large  mind  and 
wide  sympathies,  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humour, 
we  have  an  endeavour  to  supplement  the  "Vocabolario  degli 
Accademici ",  and  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  many 
scientific  technical  and  foreign  words,  the  many  words  incident 
upon  politics,  journalism,  fashion,  sport,  the  theatre,  the 
kitchen,  which  have  broken  down  classical  barriers  in  the 
march  of  what  it  is  the  custom  to  call  progress.  We  may 
approve  or  disapprove  the  invasion  :  but  as  a  fact  it  exists,  and 
must  therefore  be  grappled  with,  and  he  who  would  feel  at 
home  in  Italian  politics,  at  Italian  sportive  gatherings,  with  his 
Italian  morning  paper,  cannot,  whether  he  be  Italian  or 
foreigner,  dispense  with  Signor  Panzini's  indispensable  supple- 
ment to  the  "  lingua  parlata ".  The  proportion  of  English 
words  is  extraordinarily  large — one  notes  with  amusement  the 
delightfully  classical-looking  regular  verb,  flirto,  Airfare— and 
enables  us  to  realise  the  very  considerable  influence  which 
modern  England  has  had  upon  modern  Italy.  The  definitions 
of  the  English  words  often  leave  room  for  improvement,  notably 
in  that  greatest  of  stumbling  blocks  to  foreigners,  so  simple  to 
ourselves,  the  word  "  lord  ".  Naturally  a  book  of  the  kind  can 
only  be  tentative  in  its  first  edition,  but  it  seems  to  us  won- 
derfully complete  on  the  whole,  and  Signor  Panzini  by  its 
publication  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  all  who  are  living 
under  the  social  and  public  complexities  of  life  in  modern  Italy. 


"  Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution."  By  Charles  F.  Warwick. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott.    1905.  10s.6d.net. 

Do  these  American  books  on  history  and  literature  really 
find  a  public  in  England  and  if  not  why  arc  they  published 
here  in  such  large  numbers  ?  Most  English  authors  and  pub- 
lishers of  books  at  least  equal  to  Mr.  Warwick's  know  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  get  into  the  American  market.  If  they  sell 
at  a  bare  profit  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  a 
book  they  are  fortunate  indeed.  Yet  American  books  which  surely 
nobody  here  really  needs  are  constantly  reaching  us.  We  want 
Emerson  and  to  a  lesser  extent  we  want  Thorcau  but  we  have  not 
the  least  need  for  American  books  on  history  and  literature.  Mr. 
Warwick's  book  on  Mirabeau  is  passable  enough  :  it  is  even 
interesting  in  parts — it  is  barely  possible  to  write  on  Mirabeau 
and  his  period  and  contemporaries  without  being  interesting — 
but  it  contains  absolutely  nothing  new  in  fact  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  and  it  is  certainly  not  distinguished  for  form  or  point 
of  view  or  imagination.  It  contains  capital  quotations  from 
Lamartine,  Taine  and  other  writers  on  the  Revolution,  but  we 
can  read  them  with  greater  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  original. 
The  illustrations  are  ridiculous  and  exasperating  :  they  remind 
one  of  some  of  the  most  fantastic  in  the  early  editions  of 
Dickens'  novels.  Marie  Antoinette  in  bed  in  a  pet  protesting 
against  the  importunity  of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  who  are 
passing  her  chemises  from  hand  to  hand,  is  quite  one  of  the 
worst  of  these.    It  is  turning  history  into  a  child's  picture  book. 

"  Robert  Browning."  By  C.  H.  Herford.   Modern  English  Writers. 

London :  Blackwood.    1905.    2s.  6d. 
"Browning."    By  Sir  F.  F.  Marzials.    London:  Bell.    1905.  Is. 

The  bibliography  of  Browning — it  reached  22  close  pages  in 
Mr.  Sharp's  "  Life "  fifteen  years  ago— grows  beyond  all 
reckoning  ;  and  we  can  find  no  new  thing  in  any  of  the  latest 
additions.  Mr.  Herford  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  philo- 
sophic of  his  admirers  and  for  a  professor  of  literature  remark- 
ably free  from  accepted  views  as  such  ;  and  he  has  a  gift  of 
selection  and  juxtaposed  selection  which  remarkably  increases 
the  pleasure  of  reading  this  sort  of  criticism.  But  the  scheme 
of  the  book  runs  parallel  with  how  many  others.  We  read 
Mr.  Herford  with  pleasure,  but  we  also  read  with  pleasure 
Professor  Dowden.  Except  that  it  is  cheap  Sir  Frank 
Marzials'  little  book  has  less  place.  Browning  in  100  small 
pages  is  "  the  oak  in  a  flowerpot  ".  But  the  book  is  skilfully 
compressed  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  critical  chapter — twelve 
pages  devoted  to  "style  and  artistry" — would  be  in  itself 
a  workmanlike  effort ;  and  the  bibliography  is  good  and 
useful. 

"Bret  Harte."  By  H.  J.  Boynton.  London  :  Heinemann.  1905. 
Is.  6d. 

People  who  enjoy  Bret  Harte  as  the  author  of  a  few  of  the 
very  best  of  short  stories  and'  humorous  verses  will  wish  this 
little  book  had  not  been  published.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
Carlyle  and  Stevenson  revelations  :  a  great  part  of  it  no  better 
than  a  captious  girding  at  Bret  Harte's  morality  :  his  debts, 
his  neglect  of  duty,  his  departure  from  his  family.  The 
spasms  of  the  mora!  sense  in  the  biographer  extend  even  to 
Bret  Harte's  style  :  "  His  style  lacks  firmness  and  consistency 
much  as  his  life  lacked  those  qualities  ;  it  lacks  refinement, 
precisely  as  his  nature  lacked  refinement."  We  do  not  agree 
with  the  verdict  or  inference.  If  Mr.  Boynton  were  to  write  of 
Caesar  he  would  probably  deny  him  greatness  because  his 
debts  in  Rome  reached  five  figures  ;  and  this  straining  at  moral 
rectitude  produces  a  parody  of  Bret  Harte,  both  as  man  and 
author,  which  is  hardly  less  excusable. 

"  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  Written  by  Himself.  Temple 
Autobiographies.    London  :  Dent.    1905.    3s.  6d. 

Habent  et  sua  fata  libelli.  The  MS.  of  Franklin's  auto- 
biography has  a  history  only  less  interesting  than  Franklin 
and  the  story  of  the  long  delay  in  publication  is  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  publishing  profession.  In  France,  where 
Franklin  always  got  the  admiration  he  missed  in  America,  the 
delay  aroused  astonishing  excitement,  and  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  his  grandson  suppressed  much  of  the  material.  It  is 
still  surprising  to  know  that  the  full  and  authentic  text  of  the 
autobiography  has  never  before  been  printed  in  England.  Mr. 
Macdonakl  completes  the  life  from  the  point  where  the  auto- 
biography ceases  and  makes  a  readable  historical  sketch.  But 
it  is  perhaps  needlessly  long,  a  third  of  the  book,  though  we 
admit  that  no  writer  of  his  own  life  ever  omitted  more  of  his 
own  virtues  than  Franklin. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  General  Sir  James  Browne  R.E.  K.C.B. 
K.C.S.I."  By  General  Macleod  Innes  V.C.  London :  Murray. 
1905.    18s.  net. 

General  Browne  was  a  fine  type  of  Engineer  officer,  who  did 
excellent  work  in  India  and  elsewhere.  But  his  career  was  not 
more  distinguished  than  those  of  many  others  who  have 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Empire  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  any  case  it  is  hardly  worth  358  pages  ;  nor  is  it  we 
fear  likely  that  this  work  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
general  public.    But  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  retired. 
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officers  in  enforced  inactivity  to  prepare  such  works — in  this 
case  particularly  well  done — and  such  praiseworthy  labour 
deserves  every  encouragement. 

"  Diversions  Day  by  Day."  By  E.  F.  Benson  and  Eustace  Miles. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1905.  4s. 

Granting  that  a  man  has  nothing  in  his  head  worth  thinking 
about  some  of  these  recommendations  how  to  divert  ourselves 
in  towns  are  perhaps  justified.  Mr.  Miles,  if  we  may  separate 
'the  authors,  suggests  that  we  should  make  walks  interesting  by 
treading  on  the  divisions  of  paving  stones,  clicking  the  tops  of 
coal-holes,  dodging  strangers  on  the  pavement  and  such  games 
known  to  most  children.  We  heard  the  complaint  the  other  day 
that  games  had  robbed  the  "  new  man"  of  the  power  of  enjoying 
a  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Miles  seems  to  take  it  as  established  that 
his  proselytising  efforts  have  made  a  mere  walk  dull  beyond 
recovery.  All  that  is  written  about  ball-games  and  how  to  im- 
provise them  is  ingenious  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  get  as  much 
profit  and  pleasure  out  of  a  walk,  say,  to  Battersea  Park  to  see 
the  flowering  ailanthus  as  from  threading  a  diagonal  route 
along  Piccadilly.  Man  has  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as  arms  and 
legs,  and  that  is  what  this  cult  of  "physical  regenerationists " 
are  apt  to  forget. 

"  La  Legende  de  Koei  Tseu  Mou  Chen."  Peinture  de  Li-Long- 
Mien.  (Annales  du  Musee  Guimet.  Bibliotheque  d'Art; 
tome  I.)  Paris:  Librairie  Centrale  des  Beaux-Arts,  EmileLevy, 
editeur.    1905.    15  fr. 

The  publication  of  this  charming  Chinese  roll — probably  a 
very  ancient  copy  of  a  celebrated  original  of  the  eleventh 
century — forms  a  most  highly  interesting  contribution  to  the 
history  of  art  in  the  extreme  East.  The  facsimile  is  perfection 
itself,  but  the  text  is  unfortunately  rather  poor,  and  does  not 
even  explain  the  very  complicated  details  of  the  picture. 

■"Prisons,  Police  and  Punishment."  By  Edward  Carpenter. 
London:  Fifield.    1905.    2s.  net. 

That  prison  reform  really  means  social  reform  may  well 
express  the  teaching  of  this  book.  The  writer  has  much  to 
say  in  praise  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvements  they 
have  brought  about.  Much  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  these 
changes  is  their  essentially  constructive  character.  But  prisons 
remain  places  of  punishment,  and  punishment,  in  the  author's 
view,  should  be  regarded  as  a  barbarous  survival.  Beneath 
the  pomp  and  learning  of  the  law,  he  sees  the  old  savage 
instinct  of  retaliation  working  ;  disguised  in  forms  systematised 
and  slow,  but  ever  there  and  underlying  all.  Punishment 
sprang  from  passion,  not  expediency.  It  is  always  found  spon- 
taneously in  operation,  justification  is  attempted  afterwards. 
Thus  in  the  old  days  even  stocks  and  stones  were  objects  of 
legitimate  attack,  moral  responsibility  was  indeed  imputed  to 
any  agent  by  which  injury  was  caused  ;  we  see  this  clearly  in 
the  laws  on  Deodands.  That  punishment  came  from  impulse, 
not  through  method,  is  indicated  from  the  way  in  which  we  find 
it  has  been  used.  Invisible  demons,  manifest  lunatics,  animals, 
corpses,  and  inanimate  things  were  sometimes  punished  after 
formal  trial.  Not  because  any  positive  result  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  but  because  such  proceedings  gratified  revenge. 
These  facts  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  penal  processes,  but 
questions  as  to  what  end  they  now  serve,  and  what  deterrents 
•we  must  still  retain,  to  protect  people  against  force  and  fraud, 
cannot  be  argued  in  the  space  allowed.  Some  of  the  ideas  in 
the  book  may  seem  Utopian  ;  Mr.  Carpenter's  criticism  of  our 
6ocial  system  is  scathing  and  revolutionary,  but  with  his 
breadth  of  view  he  is  never  shallow,  with  all  his  idealism  he 
retains  his  sanity. 

"  A  History  of  Accountancy  and  Accounts."  By  Richard  Brown. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Jack.    1905.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Now  that  the  practice  of  accountancy  has  assumed  its  true 
importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  appearance  of 
this  work  is  most  opportune.  The  author  traces  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts  back  to  the  early  civilisations  of  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  records  of  business  transactions  in  the  latter 
case  dating  from  5004  B.C.  The  history  of  auditing  in 
England  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  can  be 
proved  from  the  records  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
but  the  professional  auditor  sprang  into  existence  only  about 
fifty  years  ago  ;  in  regard  to  double  entry  book-keeping  we  are 
indebted  to  Italy,  it  being  met  with  in  Genoa  in  1340  a.d.  The 
author  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  formation  of  Societies  of 
Accountants  in  the  British  Islands,  the  Colonies  and  the 
United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Scotch  Society 
in  commemoration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  also  another 
thapter  to  foreign  countries,  and  winds  up  with  a  review  of 
the  accountancy  profession  for  the  last  fifty  years  and  specu- 
lations as  to  its  future.  In  reviewing  this  work  the  principal 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  monumental  task  undertaken  in 
reproducing  facsimiles  of  numerous  old  documents  illustrating 
primitive  methods  of  account  keeping  which  have  had  to  be 
obtained  from  foreign  sources,  thus  revealing  the  author  as 
painstaking  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
1  this  book  for  its  historical  interest. 

(Continued  on  page  852.) 


THE  WESTMINSTER 
"inr  FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    as    to    RATES    and    the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 

may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1826. 


Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW, 
London  Office       •       •     1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

LARGE    COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

Low  Premiums   under   the   Society's  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5  %  or  5^%  on  the  Sum  Assured 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

Founded  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (opposite  the  Mansion  House),  LONDON,  E.C. 

Quinquennial  JSonus  Distribution,  1905. 

In  the  Valuation  the  future  Rate  of  Interest  was  estimated  at 
2J  PER  CENT.  ONLY, 
The  Assurance  Fund  on  31st  December,  1904,  was    -  £4,914,453 
The   Net   Liability  under  Assurance  and  Annuity 

Contracts  3,937,646 

SURPLUS  (including  ,£490,401  brought  forward)  -  £976,807 

For  Prospectus  and  every  information  apply  to  The  Actuary, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  London,  E.C. 


London  &  Lancashire 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1862. 


Head  Offices:   LONDON — 66  and  67  C0RNHILL,  E.C. 


Extracts  from  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report. 

New  Assurances,  1904    £695,848 

Net  Premium  Income   293,460 

Funds  Increased  during  the  Year  by    127,693 

Total  Funds    2,000,477 

NINETY  PER  CENT.  OF  PROFITS  TO  NEW  POLICYHOLDERS. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


ROCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO., 

15  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C 


CENTENARY  YEAR,  1905. 
WEALTH— SECURITY— STABILITY. 
Paid  in  Claims,  £.12,300,000. 

Investment  Policies.  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

Personal  Accident.    Burglary.    Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance. 

GEORGE  S.  CRISFORD,  Actuary. 
Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE 


JT    1  tlCil  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  Li  1  T    £_i  • 

The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 


Head  Office  ;  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 

Income    £1,200,000. 

TOTAL  SECURITY  FOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY  FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 

EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established  1807 


(Annuities) 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

City— 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches — Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 

cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen- 
nium ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company's  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici- 
pating Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 
Conditions. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 
London  Offices:  50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C 
Funds,  £3,514,000.      Income,  £378,000. 


IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Provide  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death. 

The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  \V.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


CRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 


Founded  1848. 


Annual  Income  (1904) 
Assets 

Payment  under  Policies 


£1,348,659 
£9,014,532 
£20,474,666 


Head  Office  : 

ST.  MILDRED'S   HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED  FUND  .  Over  £6,000,000 
PAID  IN  CLAIMS  .  More  than  £12,400,000 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years  solely 
amongst  the  Assured.    Already  divided,  .£6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  com- 
bining Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  and  are  singularly  advantageous. 


No.  48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PELICAN  and  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Life  Office.  mr- 
70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

TOTAL   ASSETS  exceed  £5,100,000. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

[INCORPORATED  A.D.  :72c] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 
Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 

TRUSTEES  AND  EXECUTORS. 

The  Corporation  will  act  as— 
EXECUTOR    OF  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE    OF    WILLS    and  SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds  in  hand  exceed  TJITIMPEACIIABLE 

£5,250,000  SECUEITY. 

Prospectus  and  all  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  St.,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.   Damage  bj; 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good." 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


FUNDS 


£17,350,000, 


The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 


Head  Office :  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh* 

London:  28  CORNHILL,  EX.;  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


in?  *n  nvvirvz  !  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD  OFFICES  1 28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  exceed 


£4,162,578 
£13,062,125. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 

UNION  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

Instituted  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714- 

FIRE.      LIFE.  ANNUITIES. 

ACCIDENT.         FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  BURGLARY. 

Total  Assets   £4,393,943 

Annual  Revenue   £1,177,773 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Head  Office,  _  „ 

81  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  EX. 

and  at  the  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  of  the  Society. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
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"  Nuremberg."    Painted  by  Arthur  G.  Bell  and  Described  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  G.  Bell.    London:  Black.    1905.  20s.net. 

This  book  is  illustrated  with  charming  drawings  which  are 
admirably  selected  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  picturesque 
sites  and  buildings  of  Nuremberg.  Unfortunately  the  colour- 
ing too  often  fails  to  improve  the  drawings,  for  the  colours  are 
often  so  brilliant  as  to  give  the  reader  anything  but  a  correct 
idea  of  the  general  tone  of  the  city  which  is  not  as  represented 
here  but  grey  and  subdued.  The  letterpress  is  hardly  adequate 
but  the  writer  has  conscientiously  worked  at  it ;  it  is  not  mere 
scribbling  to  fill  up  pages  between  the  pictures  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  this  kind  of  work.  She  has  not,  however, 
grasped  the  glory  of  Nuremberg  in  its  relation  to  German 
writers,  and  is  too  fond  of  reproducing  childish  "  legends  ':  at 
considerable  length. 

"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  Juin. 

Madame  Bentzon  has  an  article  which  her  English  friends 
will  no  doubt  read  with  mixed  feelings.  She  describes  therein 
a  visit  to  London  out  of  the  season  and  to  various  country 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascot.  Naturally  she  has  nothing  but 
what  is  kind  to  say  of  her  various  hosts  and  hostesses  but  her 
eulogy  is  sometimes  of  so  pronounced  a  nature  as  to  expose 
them  to  a  certain  amount  of  good-tempered  banter.  We  may 
note  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  conversations  with  Mr. 
Henry  James  who  is  of  opinion  that  French  and  English  can 
never  arrive  at  a  real  understanding  of  one  another,  any  union 
being  impossible  between  two  civilisations  equally  refined  but 
established  on  foundations  altogether  opposed.  Madame 
Bentzon  thinks  that  the  extreme  subtlety  of  Mr.  James'  mind 
causes  him  to  exaggerate  the  differences  and  that  his  talent 
will  benefit  from  his  American  trip,  in  which  he  is  on  a  kind  of 
voyage  of  discovery  in  his  native  country.  There  he  will 
plunge  anew  into  what  he  calls  "  sauvagerie  ';  and  his  great 
abilities  will  return  fortified  by  a  puff  of  free  air.  We  shall 
certainly  all  await  with  interest  the  result  of  Mr.  James' 
experiences ;  but  has  he  openly  spoken  of  American 
"sauvagerie  "  ?  We  pity  him  if  this  article  reaches  New  York 
or  Boston  before  he  quits  them.  Madame  Bentzon's  remarks 
on  the  Tate  collection  are  neither  original  nor  critical. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  854. 


THE POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

MAMIE' 

WHISKY 


33rd  YEAR. 

HOSPITAL  SUNDAY 

JUNE    25th,  19QS. 

Patron    =    -    HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
President  and  Treasurer :  The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR. 

£25,000 

HAS  BEEN  OFFERED  to  the  METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY 
FUND  by  Mr.  George  Herring,  who  has  promised  to  add  5s.  to  every  sovereign 
raised  this  year  in  Places  of  Worship  or  in  the  City,  up  to  a  total  of  ^100,000. 

This  means  that  the  Hospitals  can  receive  .£125,000  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  patients  (not  anything  for  building). 

The  whole  collection  last  year  was  ^63,054  17s.  8d. 

THE  DONOR  HAS  ALLOWED  THE  SECRETARY  TO  STATE  THAT  THE  MONEY 
CONTRIBUTED  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO  CITY  MEN  WILL  BE 
TREATED  BY  HIM  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER  AS  IF  SENT  THROUGH  A  PLACE 
OF  W0R8HIP. 

The  Offices  of  the  Fund,  in  connection  with  the  Mansion  House,  are  at  18  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.    Hankers  :  Bank  of  England. 


From  May  6  to  June  17. 

A  STRIKING  LIST 
OF  SUCCESSES. 


AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    CLUB    RACES,  at 
Brighton 'Beach,  Coney  Island,  U.S.A.,  May  6  :— 
Event  No.  r. — Winner,  30  h. p.  Daimler. 
Event  No.  4. — Second  Place,  30  h.  p.  Daimler. 

SCOTTISH    TOURING    TRIALS,    May  11  to  13, 
Spittle-of-Glenshee  Hill  Climb  :— 

30  h.p.  Daimler  made  fastest  time. 

ROYAL  NORTH   OF  IRELAND  YACHT  CLUB, 
May  6,  Hill  Climb  at  Cultra,  County  Down  :— 
Class  L — Daimler,  First  Prize. 

DERBY  AND   DISTRICT  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB, 
Hill  Climbing  Competition,  May  27  :— 
Fastest  time  by  30  h.p.  Daimler. 
Second  fastest  time  by  18  h.p.  Daimler. 

HUDDERSFIELD  CLUB,  Hill  Climb,  May  27  :— 
Fastest  time  by  28  h.p.  Daimler. 

SOUTH  HARTING,  Hill  Climb,  Saturday,  June  10:— 
First  place,  in  the  fastest  time,  won  by  a 

30  h.p.  Daimler. 
Second  place  also  won  by  another  30  h.p. 
Daimler. 

FILEY,  June  12  :— 

Kirk  Trophy  won  by  a  Daimler. 

BEXHILL  RACE  MEETING,  June  14:— 
Class  C— 28  h.p.  Daimler,  First. 
Class  D. — 30  h.p.  Daimler,  First. 

30  h.p.  Daimler,  Second. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE     AUTOMOBILE  CLUB, 
June  17  : — 

Gold  Medal,   Flying  Kilometre,   to  30  h.p. 
Daimler. 


These  successes  are  explained  by  sim* 
plicity  of  construction,  effective  transmission 
of  power,  and  scientific  precision  in  the 
standardisation  of  parts. 


DAIMLER  MOTOR  CO.  (1904)  LTD. 

219-229  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE, 
COVENTRY.  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE    VALUE    OF  CHOCOLATE 

is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  repetition ; 
BUT  the  combination  of  chocolate  with  the 
richest  fresh  milk  and  the  best  sugar  obtain- 
able raises  Cailler's  to  the  highest  standard 
of  food-value.  It  strengthens  and  supports — 
especially  in  the  summer  months  when  "  stay- 
ing power  "  is  so  much  needed,  and  has  an 
important  advantage  over  other  sweetmeats 
in  that  it  does  not  create  thirst. 


Of  all  Confection- 
ers in  Id.,  3d., 
6d.,  and  Is.  Tab- 
lets, and  2d.,  6d.. 
and  Is.  Boxes  of 
Croquettes. 


Supplied  to 
H.M.  The  Queen. 


247  &  249  Brompton  Road, 
estabusheo     South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Telephone— 999  Kensington. 

W.  D.  HODGES  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

DECORATORS  &  UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET  MAKERS. 

Specialities  : 

ADAMS.    CHIPPENDALE.  SHERATON. 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 

HIGH-CLASS  WORK  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
DEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CHINA,    JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 


P.    &    O.        MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,   BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE; 


CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Pa  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
,    Ob    U<  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 


apply  at  the  London  Offices, 
Avenue,  W.C. 


122  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

-L-  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

,,  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

■managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

APOLLO    THEATRE.      Henry  Lowenfeld,  Sole 
Proprietor.     Tori   B.   Davis,   Lessee  and   Manager.      Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.       Every  Evening  at  8. 
every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 


VERONIQUE.  Matinee 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


&  CO., 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


111 


ALEXANDER  B0GUSLAVSKY, 

3  SACKVILLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

THE 

OttTG-TlST-A-H,     J^ISTJD  SOLE 

MANUFACTURER   OF  THE 

VKLOUTE, 
WHITE  EAGLE, 
THE  TURF, 
CERISE, 

CAPE  TO  CAIRO,  and 
BEAU  ROYAL 

CIGARETTES. 
The  prices  range  from  6s.  6d.  to  25s.  per  100. 

Telephone— 1543  CERRARD.  Telegrams—"  BOGUSLAVSKY,  LONDON." 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


A  "Giltedge" 

Investment 

yielding  big  dividends  of  satisfaction  is  a 

"SWAN" 

Fountain  Pen. 

One  will  enable  you  to  do  the 

best  work  in  your  power. 
A  Steel  Pen,  Pencil,  op  an 
Inferior  Fountain  Pen, 
means  slower.less  ac- 
curate and  illegible 
notes,  &c.  A  Steel 
Pen  lasts  a  day, 
a  "Swan"  will 
endure  for 
years. 


None 
so  good 
as  the 
Swan." 


IN  THREE  SIZES, 

10/6,  16/6, 
and  25/- 

upwards,  post  free. 

Sold  by  ail  Stationers  and 
Jewellers. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

79  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

93  Cheapslde,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St.,W.,  London; 
3  Exchange  Street,  Manchester; 
and  Brentano's,  37  Ave.  de  FOpera,  Paris. 
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A  STRONG  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

JUST  ISSUED  BY 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL. 

MR.   H.  G.  WELLS'S  MASTERPIECE. 

A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.    With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Atheiutum  says:  "There  has  been  no  work  of  this  importance  published 

for  the  last  thirty  years  It  is  an  amazingly  able  constitution  and  one  wonders 

that  it  should  be  the  outcome  of  a  single  mind. .....This  astonishing  book  is  a  piece 

of  work  which  embodies  imaginative  science  at  its  highest." 

The  Bookman  says :  "  Close  packed  with  thought,  yet  as  interesting  as  a  novel  ; 
a  fascinating  and  amazingly  clever  piece  of  work." 

A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 


By  H.  G.  WELLS.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Mr. 


ARCHDALL  REID'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  EVOLUTION. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY. 

By  G.  ARCHDALL  REID,  Author  of  "Alcoholism  :  Its  Cause 
and  Cure." 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Reid  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength.  His  latest  book  is  one  which 
every  student  and  amateur  of  biology  should  read  and  inwardly  digest ;  whilst 

there  is  no  legislator  or  publicist  in  any  land  who  is  unconcerned  with  its  teaching  

The  volume  is  scientific,  in  that  the  author  quotes  his  authorities,  forswears  rhetoric, 
probes  to  the  depths  ;  and  popular,  in  that  he  is  always  intelligible  and  never 

forgetful  of  the  relations  between  theory  and  practice,  between  science  and  life  

Adequately  to  deal  with  any  one  chapter  of  so  comprehensive  and  suggestive  a  book 

would  entail  weeks  of  work  We  have  scarcely  begun  to  indicate  the  reasons  why 

we  regard  this  book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  have  appeared  since  the  epoch* 
making  date  of  1859." — Dr.  C.  W.  Saleebv  in  the  Evening  Standard. 

MR.  BEN  NET  BURLEIGH'S   GREAT   WAR  BOOK. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST. 

Japan  and  Russia  at  War,  1904-5. 

By  BENNET  BURLEIGH,  War  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 
Crown  8vo.  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "  Will  rank  as  the  standard  book  on  the  struggle 

between  Russia  and  Japan  Admirably  lucid  accounts  of  the  great  scenes  of  the 

war." 

The  Evening  Standard  says  :  "  It  is  needless  to  praise  the  vivid  pictures  that  he 
paints,  or  the  absorbing  result  of  his  untiring  energy  and  tried  skill." 


RUSSIA    IN  REVOLUTION. 

By  G.  H.  PERRIS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  "  A  vivid,  well-ordered,  and  altogether  fascinating 

book." 

The  Standard  says :  ' '  The  substantial  accuracy  of  the  terrible  facts  and  statistics 
marshalled  in  these  pages  cannot  be  seriously  challenged." 

The  Daily  Graphic  says  :  "  Not  only  a  timely  book,  but  one  that  contains  many 
elements  of  permanent  value.  The  revolutionary  portraits  make  a  very  striking 
gallery." 

The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  says :  "  A  series  of  romantic  yet 
terrible  life-histories  A  book  of  blood  and  tears." 


KEBLE  HOWARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LOVE  IN  JUNE.  A  Pastoral  Comedy. 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD, 
Author  of  "The  God  in  the  Garden  "  and  "  Love  and  a  Cottage." 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  Reynolds,  R.I. 

The  Times  says  :  "  We  are  only  too  glad  to  plunge  with  him  into  the  delightful 
Arcadia." 

The  Morning  Leader  says  :  "  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  human  race  at 
large  if  Mr.  Keble  Howard  would  write  one  novel  a  week,  instead  of  one  a  year. 
He  has  the  lightest  touch  in  the  world,  the  happiest  wit,  the  most  kindly  humour." 


NOW  READY  EVERYWHERE. 

POVERTY  BAY. 

A  Nondescript  Novel* 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  HARRY  FURNISS,  and  written  by  the  Artist. 

The  Daily  Graphic  says  :  "  It  has  a  dreamy,  poetic  charm  that  will  delight  the 

artist  and  the  poet— the  possessor  of  an  imaginative  temperament,  in  short  It 

is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  grown  old  in  experience,  and  yet  kept  young  in  heart 
 and  this  lends  to  his  writing  the  distinctive  quality  of  its  charm." 

POVERTY  BAY. 

A   Nondescript  Novel. 

By  HARRY  FURNISS.    Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Square  Cr.  6s. 

MISS  NETTA  SYRETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 

By  NETTA  SYRETT. 
Ready  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 

By  NETTA   SYRETT.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
London  :   CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
•854 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BlOGRArilY 

Edward  FitzGerald  ("  English  Men  of  Letters."    A.  C.  Benson). 

Macmillan.    2s.  net. 
Horatio  Netson  (Richard  H.  Holme).    Scott.    2s.  6d.  net. 
A  Memorial  of  Horatio  Lord  Nelson  (S.  Baring-Gould).  Skeffington. 

2s.  6d. 

Fiction 

Glenanaar  :  a  Story  of  Irish  Life  (Canon  P.  A.  Sheehan).  Longmans. 
6s. 

Purple  and  White  (Henry  Byatt).    Everett.  6s. 

Susan  Clegg  (Anne  Warner).    Dean  and  Son.    p.  6d. 

Napoleon's   Love  Story  (Waclaw  Gasiorowski.    Translated  by  the 

Count  de  Soissons).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Rose  of  Lone  Farm  (Eleanor  G.  Hayden).    Smith,  Elder.  6*. 
L'Impossible  Siricerite  (par  Helene  de  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt).     Paris  : 

Calmann-Levy.    T,fr.  50c. 
Two  Moods  of  a  Man  (Horace  G.  Hutchinson).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
At  Close  Range  (F.  H.  Smith).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Will  Warburton  (George  Gissing).    Constable.  6.r. 
Tom  Gerrard  (Louis  Becke).    Unwin.  6s. 

History 

Norway  and  the  Union  with  Sweden  (Fridtjof  Nansen).  Macmillan. 
2s.  net. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe  (Edited  by  Beatrice  Marshall).  Lane. 
Ss.  net. 

Memories  of  Madras  (Sir  Charles  Lawson).  Sonnenschein.  ior.  6d. 
net. 

The  Life  of  S.  Patrick  and  His  Place  in  History  (J.  B.  Bury). 

Macmillan.    12s.  net. 
History  of  Scottish  Seals  (Walter  de  Gray  Birch.     Vol.  I.  :  The 

Royal  Seals  of  Scotland).    Stirling  :  Mackay.    12s.  6d.  net. 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  1779-1783  (John  Drink  water.  New 

Edition).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Book  of  the  Scented  Garden  (F.  W.  Burbidge).  Lane.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Estate  Nursery  (John  Simpson).  Country  Gentlemen's  Associa- 
tion, is. 

Reprints 

English  Lyrical  Poetry  (Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell).  Dent.  IS.  net. 
Silas  Marner  (George  Eliot.    Introduction  by  Richard  Garnett),  2s.  6d. 

net ;  The  Gull's  Hornbook  (Thomas  Dekker.    Edited  by  R.  B. 

McKerrow),  is.  net.  Moring. 

School  Books 

The  World's  Childhood  (M.  B.  Synge.    Part  I.).  Blackwood. 
Regional  Geography :  Europe  (J.  B.  Reynolds).    Black.  2s. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Philosophical  Studies  (David  G.  Ritchie).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 
The  Calvert  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition,  Australia  1896  (Com- 
piled by  J.  G.  Hill).    Philip.  2s. 

Theology 

Johannine  Vocabulary  :  a  Comparison  of  the  Words  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  those  of  the  Three  (Edwin  A.  Abbott).  Black. 
135.  6d.  net. 

The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries  (Adolf 
Harnack.  Translated  and  Edited  by  James  Moffatt.  Vol.  II.). 
Williams  and  Norgate.    10s.  6d. 

Travel 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Far  East  (William  Spencer  Percival).  Simpkin, 

Marshall.    Js.  6d.  net. 
A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Congo  Free  State  (Marcus  R.  P.  Dorman). 

Kegan  Paul.  6s. 

Zanzibar  in  Contemporary  Times  (Robert  Nunez  Lyne).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Verse 

Tea-Table  Rhymes  and  others  (Leicester  Romayne).    Brimley  John- 
son.   2s.  6d.  net. 
Schiehallion  (Rev.  John  Sinclair).    Stirling:  Mackay.  6j.net. 

Miscellaneous 

Byron,  Lord,  Confessions  of  (Arranged  by  W.  A.  Lewis  Bettany). 

Murray.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Diary  of  a  Girl  in  France,  The,  1821  (Mary  Browne.    Edited  by 

Commander  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Shore).    Murray.    9*.  net. 
Eton  v.  Winchester,  1826- 1904  (R.  A.  Austen  Leigh).  Spottis- 

woode.  is. 

Idle  Ideas  in  1905  (Jerome  K.  Jerome).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  Jr.  6d. 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  The  (Edited  by  Isidore  Singer.     Vol.  X.). 

Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Military  Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance  (Colonel  C.  E. 

Callwell).    Blackwood.    15J.  net. 
Musical  Studies  (Ernest  Newman).    Lane.    5.?.  net. 
Photography,  The  Book  of  (Paul  N.  Hasluck).    Cassell.    \os.  6d. 
Poetry  of  the  Future,  The  (Laurence  Owen).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 

2s.  6d. 

Regimental  Duties  Made  Easy  (Major  S.  T.  Banning.    3rd  Edition. 

Revised).    Gale  and  Polclen.    5*.  net. 
Russia  from  Within  (Alexander  Ular).    Heinemann.    Ss.  6d.  net. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE   YEAR  OF  TRAFALGAR.     By  Henry 

NEWBOLT,  Author  of  "  The  Sailing  of  the  Longshipt,"  "  Admirals  All  "  &C. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  Plans  of  Battle,  &c  Large 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"  ......Gathered  together  in  the  small  compass  of  this  hook  is  what  may  be  called 

the  epic  of  Trafalgar,  told  almost  throughout  l>y  those  who  took  part  in  the  battle, 

and  told  in  language  whose  noble  simplicity  puts  mere  fine  writing  to  shame  a 

genuinely  satisfactory  piece  of  work,  a  real  contribution  to  Nelson  literature." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Interesting,  and  vivid,  and  instructive,  and,  what  is  more,  the  tone  in  which  he 
writes  is  admirable  throughout." — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

By  the  late  LADY  DILKE.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Chari.rs  D11.KH,  Hart.,  M.P.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"......A  model  of  what  such  work  should   be  —  infornvng,  sympathetic,  and 

restrained.'' —  Times. 

"Sir  Charles  prefaces  the  book  with  a  memoir  from  which  my  Baronite  learns 
much  that  is  fresh  of  a  many-sided  character  whose  charm  of  manner  had  a  ten- 
dency to  hide  the  depth  of  feeling  and  character  that  gleamed  beneath  it." 

Baron  de  Book-worms  in  Punch. 


THE  DIARY  of  a  GIRL  IN  FRANCE  in  1821. 

Written  by  MARY  BROWNE.  Illustrated  by  Herself.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Ei'phemia  Stewart  Browne.  Edited  by  Commander  the  Hon. 
H.  N.  Shore,  R.N.    Square  demy  8vo.  os.  net. 


BYGONE  YEARS.    Personal  Reminiscences.  By 

the   Hon.    FREDERICK    LEVESON  GOWER.     With  a  Photogravure 

Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 
1  We  welcome  Mr.  Leveson  Gower's  entertaining  volume." — Athcntzum. 
"  A  genial,  pleasantly-written  book."  —  Daily  Chronicle. 

■'  What  Mr.  Leveson  Gower  does  is  to  jot  down  in  simple  and  natural  language, 
fragments  from  his  long  and  rich  social  experience  and  to  add  to  the  world's  stock 
of  anecdotes  about  distinguished  people  fiom  the  days  of  Lady  Holland  down  to 
those  of  Mr.  Lowell."—  7 imes. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

A  Collection  of  his  Private  Opinions  of  Men  and  of  Matters  taken  from  the 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  his  "  Letters  and  Journals,"  Arranged  by  W. 
A.  LEWIS  BE  rTANY,  Editor  of  "  Johnson's  Table  Talk."  With  2  Portraits 
in  Photogravure.    Square  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


MISS  MARY  DEANB'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  LITTLE  NEIGHBOUR.   By  Mary  Deane, 

Author  of  "  The  Rose  Spinner,"  "  Treasure  and  Heart."    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


VOLUME  FOR  1904  NOW  READY. 

THE  ANNUAL  RECISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 

Abroad  for  the  Year  1904. 

8vOm    Price  18s. 

%*  Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  Years  1863- 1903 
can  still  be  had,  price  18s.  each. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.; 
New  York,  and  Bombay. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  r£pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  se>ie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in£dits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. :  6  mois.  16  fr. 


Publisher  and  Bookseller 

A  Week's  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 
Price  l^d.  Post  free  2d. 

Offices:    37   SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,   STRAND,  W.C. 


Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1905  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
lesnumeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Spicimen  gratttit  stir  demande. 


PARIS:  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


DEAN  St  SON'S  LIST. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 


In  my  opinion  a  man  as  'd  be  fool  enough  to  marry  a  woman  's  ain't  got 
nothin'  but  herself  to  give  him 's  likely  to  be  happier  bein'  her  fool  'n  he  ever  would 
be  bein'  mine." 

SUSAN  CLEGG 

AND    HER   FRIEND   MRS.  LATHROP. 

By  ANNE  WARNER.     3s.  6d. 

_  The  original  character-drawing  and  quaint  humour  and  homely  philosophy  of 
this  popular  volume  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  American  writer  of  the  day. 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  Editor  of  The  Critic,  says  :  "Anything  more  humorous  than 
the  Susan  Clegg  stories  would  be  hard  to  find.    Susan  Clegg  is  an  original  creation."  ' 


MY  LADY  LAUGHTER. 

By  DWIGHT  TILTON. 

A  Romance  of  Boston  Town  in  the  Days  of  the  Great  Siege. 

With  ten  beautiful  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  CHARLES  H.  STEPHENS. 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  decorative  cover.  6s. 
Included  amongst  its  characters  are  George  Washington,  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  Paul  Revere,  and  many  others  who  fought  to  save  Boston 

in  ,775-  .    ,  ... 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  :     A  charming  heroine  adorns  the  pages  of  this  romance. 

 The  illustrations,  which  are  in  colour,  constitute  one  attraction  of  the  many  the 

volume  possesses." 

Tlu  Scotsman  :  "  This  is  a  brisk  and  entertaining  historical  romance  of  fighting 

and  love-making  The  main  concern  of  the  book  is  with  a  love  affair  which 

idealises  the  character  of  a  merry  and  beautiful  woman  She  is  also  visually 

shown  in  the  striking  coloured  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  adorned  The 

book  should  be  heartily  enjoyed  by  every  reader  who  likes  romance." 


IRew  IRomances  from  Wagner's  ©peras. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

LOHENGRIN. 

Ey  BERNARD  CAPES.    Illustrated  by  SARCADI«POGANY. 

THE  VALKYRIES. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.    Illustrated  by  T.  NOYES  LEWIS. 

The  Times. — "  A  thousand  times  more  likely  to  do  Wagner  service  than  all  the  guide-books  and  key-books  in 
the  world." 

SIEGFRIED. 

By  S.  BARI  NG-OOULl).    Illustrated  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

The  above  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  art  linen,  blocked  in  silver  and  gold.  Large  post  8vo.  Illustrated.  6s. 


THE  FOOLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By  GIDEON  WURDZ.    Illustrated  by  WALLACE  GOLDSMITH. 

Cloth,  small  8vo.    Second  Edition.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Manchester  Guardian. — "'The  Foolish  Dictionary'  appends  a  humorous  conceit  to  the  leading  word  in 
almost  every  branch  of  conversation." 

Bookman. — "  An  American  product  resulting  in  wide  smiles.  The  definitions,  naturally  enough,  vary  as  to 
worth,  but  as  a  collection  of  'cute  epigrams  bearing  on  the  follies  of  the  day,  it  is  trenchant  without  being  too 
censorious." 


CASTEL  DEL  MONTE: 

By  NATHAN  GALLIZIER.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  EDWARDS. 
Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  decorative  cover  design.  6s. 


THE  WINGED  HELMET. 

By  HAROLD  STEELE  MacKAYE.  A  new  Historical  Romance,  with  Six 
Illustrations  by  H.  C.  EDWARDS.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  decorative  cover 
design.  6s. 


London  :  DEAN  &  SON,  Limited,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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BRITISH  BRAINS  &  BRITISH  LABOUR 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

EDITED  BY 

CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


In  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  will  be  found  every  word 
that  has  a  recognised  place  in  the  English  Language,  together  with  a 
full  and  lucid  definition.  Send  8s.  with  ycur  order,  and  the  four 
volumes  will  be  delivered  immediately,  all  carriage  paid,  the  balance 
to  be  remitted  in  Nine  Monthly  payments  of  8s.,  this  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  Work.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the 
volumes  within  three  days,  carriage  forward,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


BE  SURE  YOU  NOTE  CAREFULLY  THE 
EXTREMELY  EASY  AND  SIMPLE  PLAN  OF 
PROCURING  THIS  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


SEND  US  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  WHICH  WE 
SHALL  IMMEDIATELY  FORWARD  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES, 
CARRIAGE  PAID,  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  PURCHASE 
PRICE  TO  BE  REMITTED  IN  NINE  MONTHLY  PAY- 
::    ::    ::    ::    MENTS   OF   EIGHT   SHILLINGS.   ::    ::    ::  :: 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  an  absolutely  BRITISH 
PRODUCTION.  It  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  English  "Words 
and  Phrases.  It  is  replete  with  terms  belonging  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Very  rich  in  Words,  Idioms,  and  Phrases  from  Modern 
"Writers.  An  Encyclopaedia  and  a  Dictionary  in  one.  A 
Literary  Dictionary.  Contains  a  vast  number  of  Illustrations 
and  Quotations.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  an  Etymolog- 
ical DICTIONARY.     A  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  &c„  &c. 

MODERATE  IN  PRICE.    NO  BULKY  VOLUMES,    ORDER  TO-DAY. 


THE  IMPERIAL 

STANDS  FOR  ALL  THAT 
IS  BEST 
IN  DICTIONARIES. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


FOUR  VOLUMES 
HANDSOMELY   BOUND  IN 
LEATHER  BACK,  MARBLE 
EDGES. 

SIZE  OF  EACH  VOLUME, 

1H  inches  by  7|  inches. 

BRITISH  &  UP-TO-DATE. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


Times.— ■"  We  should  not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  the  new  Imperial." 

Academy.  —  '1  Members  of  the  literary  profession 
cannot  over-estimate  the  obligation  they  owe  to  the 
editor." 

Spectator.—"  It  is  the  best  English  Lexicon  of  the 
time." 

Saturday  Review.—"  It  is  copious,  it  is  trustworthy, 
it  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  admirably  printed  on 
good  paper." 

Daily  Telegraph— "The  value  of  the  work  is  so 
well  known  taat  this  new  edition  is  sure  to  be  widely 
welcomed." 


THOUSANDS  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


ORDER  FORM. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  v/ith  one  copy  of  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 
on  account  of  which  I  send  you  an  initial  payment  of  8s.,  and  agree  to 
remit,  to  whomsoever  you  may  depute,  8s.  per  month  for  nine  months, 
thus  making  total  cost  of  Work. 


Name 


Address . 
Date  
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GREENING'S  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

A  FINE  ROMANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL." 
AV:v  Ready,  at  all  J.ibraries  and  Bookshops. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS. 

By  the  BARONESS  ORCZV  (Author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel"). 

Athinetum.  "Can  be  unhesitatingly  commended   The  interest  is  main- 
tained (rom  first  to  last   The  plot  is  cleverly  worked  out." 

Black  and  White.  —  "  has  a  bright  and  sparkling  style,  and  a  talent  for 

keeping  the  reader's  attention  at  concert  pitch.  Told  with  real  art  Impos- 
sible to  lay  down  the  book." 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS. 

3s.  6d. 

Morning  Advertiser. — "  Every  page  of  the  story'  rivets  attention." 

Spectator. — "Just  the  book  to  beguile  a  tedious  railway  journey  The 

incidents  are  thrilling  as  well  as  ingeniously  contrived." 

Christian  IVorU.— "  One  of  the  raciest  stories  to  hand  lately." 

Morning  Leader. — "  Cleverly  constructed  and  vigorously  kept  in  motion." 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS. 

A  Romance  by  the   BARONESS    ORCZY  (Author  of   "  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,"  Sec).    Second  Edition.    3s.  £d. 


The  SIXTH  EDITION  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  is  Now  Ready 
at  all  Libraries,  Bookshops,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

A  Dramatic  Romance  by  the  Baroness  ORCZY.  6s. 
Truth  says  :— ".The  interest  is  kept  up  quite  naturally  at  an  intense  pitch.  I 
can  recommend  you  to  read  it.    Especially  thrilling  is  the  scene  in  the  little 
French  inn  at  the  close." 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

SIXTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Church  Times  says  : — "  An  excellent  novel.  There  is  a  real  ingenuity  in  the 
plot  and  human  interest  in  the  characters.  It  is  an  artistic  piece  of  work, 
thoroughly  readable  and  commendable." 

Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "  It  is  something  distinctly  out  of  the  common,  well 
conceived,  vividly  told,  and  stirring  from  start  to  finish." 


Ask  at  your  Library  for 
MAX  BARING'S   NEW  NOVEL, 

A   DOCTOR   IN  CORDUROY. 

By  MAX  BARING,  Author  of  "The  Canon's  Butterfly." 

A   DOCTOR   IN  CORDUROY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


A  MARRIAGE   IN  BURMAH. 

A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  M.  CHAN  TOON,  Author  of  "  Under  Eastern  Skies," 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE   PUPPETS'  DALLYING. 

By  LOUIS  MARLOW.  6s. 


A  DREAMER'S  HARVEST. 

By  MOUNT  HOUMAS.  6s. 


MARIGOLD. 

By  the  Author  of  "Jewel  Sowers."  6s. 


MADAME  BOVARY. 

Flaubert's  great  Novel  done  into  English  by  HENRY  BLANCHAMP. 
Vol.  5  of  the  Lotus  Library.    Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  cloth,  2s.  leather. 


INDICTMENTS. 

By  T.  \V.  H.  CROSLAND. 

INDICTMENTS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST. 

OSCAR  WILDE. 

The  Story  of  an  Unhappy  Friendship. 

By  ROBERT  H.  SHERARD. 
With  several  Portraits  of  the  late  Oscar  Wilde.    Uniform  in  style  and  size 
with  "  De  Profundis."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 


THREE   FOR  A  PENNY; 

OR,   HINTS  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

By  SEVERAL  WITTY  PERSONS. 

A  companion  to  "  Change  for  a  Halfpenny."    Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Svo.  is.  net. 


Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London  :  GREENING  &  CO.,  iS  &  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ENCRAVINCS  AND  DRAWINGS,  FORMED  FOR 
ILLUSTRATING  PENNANT'S  '  HISTORY  OF  LONDON." 

MESSRS.  SOT1IK15Y,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  ut  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY, June  .-7,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS  of  VIEWS, 
PORTRAITS,  Sc.,  formed  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a 
Gentleman  resident  in  the  South  of  England  (or  illustrating  Pennant's  "  History 
of  London,"  and  including  many  Engravines  of  considerable  rarity,  Mezzotints, 
and  other  Portraits  — an  extensive  Series  of  Waur-Colour  Drawings  by  O.  Shep- 
herd, specially  executed  by  him  during  the  years  1809-1314  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Collection  —Drawings  of  Portraits  by  G.  P.  Harding,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

COINS  AND  MEDALS,  INCLUDING  THE  COLLECTION  OF  GEORGE 
HODGES,  ESQ.,  AND  THE  COLLECTION  OF  TOKENS  OF 
WILLIAM   NORMAN,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  June  27,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  COINS  and  MEDALS,  including  the  Collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  Coins,  cic,  Coin  Cabinets,  and  Old  Paper  Money,  the  property  of 
GEORGE  HOl  )GES,  Esq.,  of  Laburnham  House,  Thornbury,  Gloucestershii<- ; 
also  a  Collection  of  TRADESMEN'S  COPPER  TOKENS  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  including  the  rare  Birmingham  Sixpence,  the  Douglas  Copper  Shilling, 
the  Jersey  Halfpenny,  and  many  Patterns  and  Proofs,  the  property  of  WILLIAM 
NORMAN,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Member  of  the  British  Numismatic 
Society,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  cn  THURSDAY,  June  29,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  Valuable  Collection 
of  Alpine  Books,  the  property  of  C.  E.  MATHEWS,  Esq.  (sometime  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  who  is  giving  up  collecting),  comprising  "  The  Alpine  Journal," 
22  vols.  ;  Ball's  "  Peaks;  Passes,  and  Glaciers,"  3  vols.  ;  Moore's  "  Alps  in  1864  ," 
"The  Scottish  Mountaineering  Journal,"  7  vols.  ;  and  other  Works  on  Mountain- 
eering. The  CHOICE  LIBRARY  of  NEVILLE  CROSS,  Esq.,  including  a 
remarkably  fine  Collection  of  the  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Books  relating 
to  him,  First  Editions,  chiefly  in  morocco,  by  Riviere  ;  the  Works  of  Charles 
Lever,  52  vols.,  First  Editions,  in  morocco,  by  Riviere  :  Capt.  Marryat's  Novels, 
82  vols.,  First  Editions,  calf  extra,  by  Riviere.  A  PORTION  of  the  LIBRARY 
of  the  late  H.  F.  HORNBY,  Esq.,  and  the  late  R.  C.  HORNBY,  Esq.  (of 
Sandownj  Wavertree  Liverpool),  containing  Curtis's  "  British  Entomology,"  8  vols. ; 
"  The  Ibis,"  1880-1891  ;  Lilford's  "  British  Birds,"  7  vols.,  First  Edition  ;  Fowler's 
"  Colecptera,"  5  vols.  ;  Gould's  "  Humming  Birds,"  6  vols.  ;  Audubon's  "  Birds  of 
America,"  7  vols.,  and  other  Scientific  Works  ;  Shakespeare's  Works,  Second  Folio. 
Other  Properties,  comprising  Ackermann's  "  Microcosm  of  London,"  3  vols.  ; 
Smith's  Mezzotinto  Portrait?,  4  vols.,  with  Plates  ;  Works  by  and  Relating  to 
Shakespeare  ;  Byron's  Poems  on  Various  Occasions,  First  Edition,  uncut ;  Eliza- 
bethan Literature  :  Cicero's  "  Cato  Major,"  Franklin,  1744,  and  other  Scarce 
Americana;  Autograph  Letters  ;  Illuminated  Horse;  Scott's  "  Waverley,"  First 
Edition,  5  vols.,  uncut  ;  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab,"  First  Edition,  with  Manuscript 
Notes  ;  First  Ediiions  of  the  Writings  of  John  Milton,  Books  of  Prints,  &c.  ; 
Original  Drawings,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  for  "  The  Book  of  Snobs,"  a  Sketch-Book 
of  his,  and  an  Autograph  Manuscript  Compendium  of  German  History,  written  in 
1831. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.G.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  1S7  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

GLAISHER'S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE. 

June  Supplement  Now  Ready. 

Comprising  all  most  Recent  Purchases  in 

PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCK. 

Books  in  NEW  condition,  at  REDUCED  Prices. 


WILLIAM  GLAiSHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 
265   HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

ST.  PAUL'S  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

BROOK    GREEN,    HAMMERSMITH,  W. 

'""pEN   FOUNDATION    SCHOLARSHIPS,  which 

J_  exempt  the  holders  from  payment  of  tuition  fees  will  be  awarded  on  the 
results  of  an  examination  which  will  be  held  at  the  School  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  and 
on  following  days.  Particulars  and  Forms  of  Registration  may  be  obtained  from 
the  H  eadmistress. 


rj 


UY'S   HOSPITAL.— Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 

VjT  competed  for  in  September  1905.— Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  £100  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of  .£50  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  £150  and  another  of  £60,  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  value  of  £$o. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.— Preliminary  Scientific (M.B. 
London).— The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 
Examination  will  begin  on  October  2nd. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Ihe  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 


Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

Th8  Eversley  Bible,    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings    Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.   Ezekiel— Matachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.  Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
*s*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 


Essays  by  George 


BHmley.    Third  Edition. 
Tales.     Edited  by  A. 


W. 


Church.     Edited  by  his 


Chaucer's  Canterbury 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1S33— 1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 


Edited  by  W.  Aldis 


More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Aldis  Wright. 


Pausanias  and 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 


Edited  by  W. 

other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*»•  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.   4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Historical  Studies.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of  the    Modern   Guides   of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

his  Niece,  Klizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems   Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological'. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 
Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and 


By 


Partial  Portraits. 


Novelists.  By  Henry  James. 
By  Henry  James. 


to  his  Family  and  Friends. 


Works.      Edited,  with 

Canon  Ainger,  M.A.   6  vols. 


Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho !  2  vols.  1       Yeast.   1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols.  |       Poems.  2  vols. 

Hercward  the  Wake.  2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 
Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions 

1904.    2  vols. 

Life  of 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays. 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.   1  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.    2  vols. 
On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 


Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 
By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 


Burke. 
Oliver 


1  vol. 
Cromwell. 


Miscellanies. 
Studies  in  Literature, 


I  vol. 


vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
cs*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  25.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.   With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davie?.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.   Edited  by  William  Da  vies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Biahop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 

Prose  Works.   2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  Kinj;  to  tliank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  sot  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  hettcr  could  he  wished  (or."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."  -Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (ANO  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 
"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book.'  —  Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  55. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly, 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Peninaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channnel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLiNGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN'S. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRSNTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s.  List  post  free. 
—Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


PUBLIC 

OPINI  O  N . 

Among  this  week's  features  are  : 
HOW  «  PUBLIC  OPINION  "  INFLUENCES 
PUBLIC  OPINION. 

THE  HON.  W.  P.  REEVES. 

THE  REAL  YELLOW  PERIL. 

PUBLIC   OPINION  AND  THE  BUTLER 
REPORT. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  2cl.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


3 Special  Special 
Books  for   *-*  Features. 

Bound  In  Red  Cloth.         Price  ON  12  SHILLING  each. 

THE  ABC  OF  MOTORING. 

By  C.  W.  BROWN. 
Driving,  Gearing,  Clutches,  Accumulators,  Cooling,  Glossary,  &c. 
What  tho  Press  says  of  this  Book. 

Daily  News.  — "Can   be   understood   by  anyone  Mr.  Ilrown's  mechanical 

abilities  have  long  been  recognised  His  little  handbook  is  emphatically  one  of 

the  best  yet  published." 

The  King. — "  A  clear  and  simple  introduclion  to  the  art  of  driving  a  motor  car." 
Sunday  Special.  — 11  An  excellent  little  work." 

Athletic  News. — "  A  splendid  shilling's  worth.  A  veritable  child's  primer  of  the 
automobile,  by  which  I,  for  one,  hope  to  profit." 

Motor  News. — "  It  conveys  the  information  in  a  simple  style,  and,  as  a  primer, 
will  make  the  elements  of  motoring  clear  to  the  beginner." 

THE  ABC  OF  BRIDGE. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 
Rules  of  the  Game,  How  to  Score,  What  to  Lead,  and  How  to  Play. 
Press  Notices. 
Saturday  Review. — "  We  have  not  met  a  better  guide." 

Onlooker. — "  We  commend  this  shilling's  worth  to  all  beginners  as  a  genuinely 
gilt-edged  investment." 

This  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  entering  Bridge  Competitions. 

THE  PRACTICAL  A  B  C  OF  CHESS. 

Containing  all  necessary  information  for  the  beginner,  and  many  useful  hints  for 
the  player. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 

The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 

The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "  LETTERS  "  REQUIRED. 

It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  j£220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children- 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


Ibotels. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

SOUTHWOLD,  SUFFOLK. 

CENTRE  CLIFF  HOTEL.— The  best  situation  on 
the  Sea  Front.  Motor  Garage,  with  inspection  pit.  Good  Cycle 
accommodation.  Tennis,  Croquet,  Electric  Light.  Nearest  Hotel  to  Golf 
Links  (18  holes).  H.  F.  A.  KLOEPFER,  Manager. 

VENTNOR.— ESPLANADE  HOTEL.— Close  to  the 
Pier.    Facing  due  South.    Lounge,  drawing,  dining,  and  smoking  rooms. 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains.— LAMBERT  &  CO. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  MONTEBELLO  BOARDING 

_L  HOUSE. — Facing  Capstone  Parade  and  Wildersmouth.  Table  d'Hote 
(6.30P.M.).    Terms  moderate. 

Telephone  40.         Telegrams:  "  Montebello." 
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JUST 

PUBLISHED. 
A 

NEW 
IDEA. 

SEND  FOR 
PROSPECTUS 
PRESS,  AND 
PUBLIC 
OPINIONS, 
POST  FREE. 

AN 

ENTIRELY 
NEW  AND 
ORIGINAL 
WORK. 


A  NEW  WORK  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


THE 

WORLD  of  TO-DAY 

A  Survey  of  the  Lands  and 
Peoples  of  the  Globe  as  Seen  in 
Travel  and  Commerce. 

By  A.  Ft.  HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 

This  great  work,  dealing  with  the 
Peoples  and  States  of  every  Country  in 
the  World,  will  be  published  quarterly 
in  six  volumes.  In  this  way  the  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  not  felt  by  the  pur- 
chaser, as  the  payments  are  spread  over 
several  months.  "  The  World  of  To- 
Day "  is  a  uezu  work  which,  within 
comparatively  narrow  compass,  gives 
the  essence  of  a  multitude  of  books  of 
travel  and  official  reports,  and  in  fact 
represents  a  Comprehensive  Survey 
of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World. 
THOUSANDS  OF  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS from  scenes  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED 
PLATES  IN  EACH  VOLUME.  A 
DESCRIPTION  of  THE  WORLD, 
A  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE, 
AN  ATLAS,  and  GAZETTEER. 


PUBLISHED  IN  6  VOLS.  Vol.  1 
(Size  11  in.  by  7i  in.)  Ready. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

35  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Beautifully 
Illustrated. 
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Post 

Free 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


CORPS  DE  DROIT  OTTOMAN.  Recueil  des 

Codes,  Lois,  Reglements,  Ordonnances  et  Actes  les  plus  irn- 
portants  du  Droit  interieur,  et  d'Etudes  sur  le  Droit  Coutumier  de 
l'Empire  Ottoman.    Par  George  Young,  Deuxieme  Secretaire 
de  l'Ambassade  d'Angleterre. 
In  Two  Parts.    Part  I.  (Vols.  I.— III. )  immediately. 
Part  II.  (Vols.  IV. — VII.)  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  Complete  Work,  in  cloth,  £4  14s.  6d.  net  ;  in  paper  covers, 
£4  4s.  net.     Part  I.,  in  cloth,  £2  17s.  6d.  net;  in  paper  covers, 
£2  12s.  6d.  net.    Prospectus  on  application. 


ORIGINES   ISLANDICAE.    A  Collection  of 

the  more  important  Sagas  and  other  native  writings  relating  to 
the  Settlement  and  Early  History  of  Iceland.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell.  2  vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  £2  2S.  net. 

SPEAKER.—"  As  a  monument  of  patient  scholarship,  immense  erudition,  and 
critical  sagacity  the  '  Origines  Isjandicae '  is  an  honour  to  Oxford  and  to  the 
University  Press." 


THE  FAROES  AND  ICELAND  :  Studies  in 

Island  Life.  By  Nelson  Annandale.  With  24  Illustrations, 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Celtic  Pony  by  F.  H.  A.  Marshall, 
D.Sc.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net.  [Immediately. 


DEMETER :  a  Mask.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

Crown  8vo.  is.  net  in  paper;  is.  6d.  net  in  cloth.  Also  MUSIC 
to  DEMETER.  By  W.  H.  Hadow.  Crown  l4to.  paper 
covers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ACADEMY. — "The  cunning  of  Mr.  Bridges'  invention  and  the  dignity  of  the 
result  seem  to  us  to  make  his  the  version  which,  more  than  any  other,  can  be 
enjoyed  to-day.' 


THE  CAROLINE  POETS.    Edited,  with  In- 

troductions,  by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth. 
Vol.  I.  CHAMBERLAYNE,  BENLOWES,  K.  PHILIPS, 
HANNAY.    10s.  6d.  net. 

ACADEMY. — "  Professor  Saintsbury  has  done  a  piece  of  work  that  needed  to 
be  done,  and  has  done  it  in  his  own  characteristic  style.  He  has  earned  the  thanks 
of  all  students  of  the  Caroline  period  for  his  share  in  rendering  these  rare  poems 
accessible  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  than  has  hitherto  been  possible." 


CANTONESE  LOVE-SONGS.    Chinese  Text, 

Edited,  with  English  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  Clementi, 
M.A.,  of  the  Hong  Kong  Civil  Service.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  Text; 
Vol.  II.,  Translation.    Crown  4to.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net  each. 

SATURDAY  REVIEIV.—"Ut.  Clementi  has  done  his  work  well  The 

book  is  a  scholarly  production,  and  the  notes  explanatory  of  the  numerous  quota- 
tions with  which  the  songs  abound  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  student  of  Chinese." 


ORGANOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS,  Especially 

of  the  Archegoniatae  and  Spermaphyta.  By  Dr.  K.  Goebel. 
Authorised  English  Edition  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Second  Part  (Special  Organography),  with 
417  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  net  in  cloth  ;  24s.  net  in  half- 
morocco. 


NATURE  AND  MAN.  The  Romanes  Lecture, 

1905.  By  Edwin  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  June  14,  1905. 
8vo.  paper  covers,  2s.  net. 

GUARDIAN.— "  His  discourse  as  a  whole  is  most  interesting  and  instructive; 
and  as  a  whole  it  must  be  read  to  gain  a  true  idea  at  once  of  its  general  scope  and 
of  its  reservations." 

Also  published  by  HENRY  FROWDE. 

AUTHOR  AND  PRINTER.    A  Guide  for 

Authors,  Editors,  Printers,  Correctors  of  the  Press,  Compositors, 
and  Typists,  with  Full  List  of  Abbreviations.  An  Attempt  to 
Codify  the  Best  Typographical  Practices  of  the  Present  Day,  by 
F.  Howard  Collins,  with  the  Assistance  of  many  Authors, 
Editors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press.  Second  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net ;  leather  back  and  corners,  cloth 
sides,  gilt  top,  6s.  6d.  net. 


London:    HENRY  FROWDE, 
Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 


Ready  To-day. 

GEORGE  GISSING'S 

Last  Complete  Novel, 

WILL  WARBURTON. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  JAPANESE  SPIRIT.     By  Y.  Okakura. 

With  an  Introduction  by  George  Meredith.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  remarkable  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Japanese  to  look  at  his  own  countrymen 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  yet  with  his  own  Japanese  fulness  of  knowledge,  to 
see  what  must  be  most  inexplicable  to  us  in  the  Japanese  genius  and  to  explain  it  in 

terms  intelligible  to  the  English  mind  This  he  does  so  well  that  he  makes  the 

genius  of  his  people  as  real  and  living  to  us  as  a  character  in  a  great  work  of 
fiction. " — Speaker. 

THE  FIRST  ROMANOVS  (1613-1725).  A 

History  of  Muscovite  Civilisation  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Russia  under  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  Forerunners.    By  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Author  of  "  The  Pupils 
of  Peter  the  Great,"  "  Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,"  &c.    With  8  Illustra-  j 
tions.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  author  makes  the  time  live  for  us,  and  gives  us  such  a  presentment  of  the 
country  and  its  people  in  the  century  of  transition  as  no  writer  has  hitherto  ever 

attempted.    It  is  a  delight  to  read  it  It  is  a  work  as  valuable  to  the  student  and 

scholar  as  it  will  be  found  attractive  to  the  general  reader." — Daily  Telegraph. 


JOHN     GRAHAM     OF    CLAVER  HOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE,  1648-1689.  By  C.  Sanford  Terrv,  M.A. 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"The  work  will  take  its  place  as  the  most  authoritative  and  complete  study  of  the 
man  which  has  yet  been  given  to  us." —Guardian. 

THE  KING  IN  EXILE  (CHARLES  II.).  By 

Eva  Scott,  Author  of  "  Rupert  Prince  Palatine."  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated. 
15s.  net. 

"  Her  fearlessness  and  her  accuracy  of  detail  are  in  themselves  of  infinite  value  ; 
her  narrative  is  founded  not  upon  conjecture  but  upon  the  passages  which  she 
quotes;  her  characterisation  appears  to  us  thoroughly  just ;  and,  although  matters 
of  controversy  are  very  few,  she  deals  with  them,  when  they  do  occur,  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory." — Athen&um. 

CATHERINE    DE'   MEDICI    AND  THE 

FRENCH  REFORMATION.  By  Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  "  Women 
and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,"  "The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes," 
&c.    Demy  8vo.    With  12  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 

"  A  fine  and  distinguished  piece  of  work.  A  brilliant  and  a  scholarly  book 

a  book  it  is  both  tempting  and  difficult  to  overpraise.  Miss  Sichel  is  gifted  with 
much  of  the  rare  projective  vision  of  the  born  historian." — Times. 

WASPS,    SOCIAL   AND   SOLITARY.  By 

George  W.  Peckhaii  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham.  With  an  Introduction 
by  John  Burroughs,  and  Illustrations  by  James  H.  Emerton.  Crown  8vo. 
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